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MIRK  ABBEY. 


CHAPTER   L  —  IN  MY 

It  is  an  hour  short  of  midnight,  and  tho  depth 
of  winter.  The  morrow  is  Christmas  Day.  Mirk 
Abbey  bears  snow  everywhere ;  inches  thick  upon 
its  huge  broad  coping-stones ;  much  even  on  its 
sloping  roof,  save  on  the  side  where  the  north 
wind  makes  fitful  rushes,  and,  wolf-like,  tears 
and  worries  the  white  fleeces.  Mirk  woods  sway 
mournfully  their  naked  arms,  and  grind  and  moan 


lady's 
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without ;  the  ivy  taps  unceasingly  against  the 
pane,  as  though  entreating  shelter.  The  whole 
earth  lies  cold  and  dead  beneath  its  snow-shroud, 
and  yet  the  snow  falls  and  falls,  flake  by  flake,  soft 
and  noiseless  in  its  white  malice,  like  a  woman's 
hate  upon  her  rivaL 

It  hides  the  stars,  it  dims  the  moon,  it  dulls  the 
murmur  of  the  river  to  which  the  Park  elopes 
down,  and  whose  voice  the  frost  has  striven  in 
vain  to  hush  these  three  weeks.    Only  the  Christ- 
mas-bells are  heard,  now  faint,  now  full— that  sound 
more  laden  with  divine  regret  than  any  other 
tliat  falls  on  human  ear.   Like  one  who,  spurring 
from  the  battle-field,  proclaims  « The  fight  is  ours, 
but  our  great  chief  is  slain!'  there  is  sorrow  in 
tliat  message  of  good  tidings  ;  and  not  only  for 
pious  Christian  folk  ;   in  every  bosom  it  stirs 
some  sleeping  memory,  and  minds  it  of  the  days 
that  are  no  more.   No  wonder,  then,  that  such 
music  should  touch  my  Lady's  heart — the  widowed 
mistress  of  Mirk  Abbey.    Those  Christuias-bells, 
which  are  also  wedding-bells,  remind  her  doubtless 
of  the  hour  when  Sir  Robert  lifted  her  lace-veil 
aside,  and  kissed  her  brow  before  all  the  people 
in  the  little  church  by  the  sea,  and  called  her  for 
the  first  time  his  Wife,    He  will  never  do  so 
more.   He  luvs  been  dead  for  years.   But  what  of 
that  ?   Our  dead  are  with  us  still.    Our  acts,  our 
dealings  with  the  world,  form  but  a  portion  of  our 
lives;  our  thoughts  still  dwell  with  those  dear 
ones  who  have  gone  home  before  us,  and  in  our 
dreams  they  Btill  are  our  companions.    My  Lady 
is  not  alone  in  her  private  chamber,  although  no 


human  being  is  there  besides  herself.  Her  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  the  fire,  and  in  its  flame  she  sees  a 
once-loved  face  invisible  to  others,  whose  smile  has 
power  to  move  her  even  to  tears.  How  foolish  are 
those  who  ascribe  romanco  to  Youth  alone— to 
Youth,  that  has  scarcely  learned  to  love,  fcir  less 
to  lose  !    My  Lady  is  five-aud-forty  at  the  least, 


although  still  comely  ;  and  yet  there  are  memories 
at  work  within  tliat  broad  white  brow,  which, 
for  interest  and  pathos,  outweigh  the  fancies  of  a 
score  of  girls.  Even  so  far  as  we — the  world— are 
acquainted  with  her  past,  it  is  a  strange  one, 
and  may  well  give  her  that  thoughtful  air. 

Lady  Lisgard,  of  Mirk  Abbey,  has  looked  at  life 
from  a  far  other  station  than  tliat  which  she  now 
occupies.    When  a  man  of  fortune  does  not  mate- 
rially increase  his  property  by  marriage,  we  call 
the  lady  of  bis  choice,  although  she  may  have  a 
few  thousand  pounds  of  her  own,  *a  girl  with- 
out a  sixpence.'    But  Sir  Robert  Lisgard  did 
literally   make  a   match   of  this  impecunious 
sort.    Moreover,  he  married  a  very  '  unsuitable 
young  person  ; '  by  which  expression  you  will 
understand  that  he  was  blamed,  not  for  choosing 
a  bride  very  much  junior  to  himself,  but  for  not 
selecting  her  from  the  proper  circles.   When  acci- 
dentally interrogated  by  blundering  folks  respecting 
her  ancestry,  the  baronet  used  good-humouredly  to 
remark,  that  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Neptune 
and  Thetis.   When  asked  for  her  maiden  name,  he 
would  reply  drily :  1  She  was  a  Miss  AnnaDyomene 
for  the  simple  fact  was,  that  she  had  been 
thrown  up  ulmost  at  Ids  feet  by  the  sea — the  sole 
survivor  of  a  crowded  emigrant-ship  that  went  to 
pieces  before  his  eyes  while  he  was  staying  one 
stormy  autumn  at  a  sea-Bide  village  in  the  South. 
Lashed  to  a  spar,  she  came  ashore  oue  terrible  night 
in  a  costume  similar  to  that  worn  by  Miss  Menken 
in  Mazeppa ;  and  on  the  occasion  iu  question,  she 
made  at  least  an  equal  sensation.    There  was  a 
subscription  got  up  among  some  visitors  of  fashion 
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to  supplylier  with  a  wardrobe ;  and  they  do  say 
that  oir  Robert  Laggard's  name  is  still  to  be  seen 
set  down  with  the  rest  for  five  pounds  in  the  list 
that  is  kept  among  the  archives  of  the  village 
post-office. 

But  it  was  not  "until  three  years  afterwards  that 
he  bought  her  a  trousseau;  for  the  baronet,  intend- 
ing to  make  her  his  wife  not  only  in  name — a 
companion  for  life,  and  not  a  plaything,  which  is 
prized  so  long  as  it  is  new,  ana  no  longer— caused 
Lucy  Gavcstone,  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
interval,  to  be  educated  for  her  future  position.  If 
it  was  madness  in  him,  as  many  averred,  to  marry 
so  far  beneath  him,  there  was  much  method  in  his 
madness.  Not  ashamed  of  her  as  a  bride,  he  was 
resolved  not  to  be  ashamed  of  her  as  the  mistress 
of  his  house,  or  as  the  mother  of  his  children,  if  it 
should  please  Heaven  to  grant  him  issue.  It  was 
in  France,  folks  said,  that  her  Ladyship  acquired 
those  manners  which  subsequently  so  excited  the 
envy  of  the  midland  county  in  which  she  lived. 
She  bore  the  burden  of  the  honours  unto  which 
she  was  not  born  as  gracefully  as  the  white  rose 
in  her  blue-black  hair.  But  to  perform  her  loving 
duties  as  a  mother,  in  the  way  even  her  enemies 
admitted  that  she  did  perform  them,  could  scarcely 
have  been  learned  in  France.  Only  love  and  natu- 
ral good  sense  could  have  taught  her  those.  Never 
once  had  Sir  Robert  Lisgard  cause  to  regret  the  gift 
which  the  sea  had  given  him.  He  used,  however, 
smilingly  to  remark,  in  his  late  years — and  his 
words  were  not  without  their  pathos  then — that 
he  wished  that  he  could  have  married  his  Lucy 
earlier,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man  ;  but  in 
that  case  she  would  have  been  fitter  for  the  font 
than  the  altar,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  between  their  respective  ages.  He 
always  averred  that  five-and -twenty  years  of  his 
manhood  had  been  thrown  away. 

But  good  wife  and  matron  as  Lady  Lisgard  had 
been,  she  was  no  less  excellent  a  widow  and  mother. 
If  Sir  Robert  could  have  risen  from  that  grave  in 
Mirk  churchyard,  where  he  had  preferred  to  lie, 
rather  than  in  the  family  vault,  so  that  she  might 
come  to  visit  him  in  his  lonely  sleep,  and  daily  lay 
a  flower  or  two,  culled  with  her  own  hands,  upon 
him — not  perhaps  unconscious  of  that  loving 
service — he  would  have  found  all  things  at  the 
Abbey  as  he  would  have  wished  them  to  be  during 
life  :  that  is,  so  far  as  she  could  keep  them  so.  Sir 
Richard,  their  eldest  son,  was  within  a  few  months 
of  his  majority,  and,  of  course,  had  become  in  a 
great  degree  his  own  master  ;  not  that  he  misused 
his  years  so  as  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to 
his  mother,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  above  every- 
thing ;  but  he  was  of  a  disposition  more  haughty 
and  stern  than  her  kindly  nature  could  well  cope 
with,  and  she  nervously  shrank  from  any  contest 
with  it,  although,  on  a  question  of  principle — which, 
however,  had  not  occurred — she  might  have  braved 
even  him. 

Walter  Lisgard,  the  younger  son,  was  as  genial 
and  good-humoured  as  "his  father  before  him,  and 
although  (in  common  with  every  one  who  knew 
her)  I  loved  and  respected  my  Lady,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  was  too  openly  his  mother's 
favourite,  as  he  was  the  favourite  oi"  all  at  Mirk,  in 
the  Abbey  or  out  of  it 

Lastly,  there  was  Letty  Lisgard— but  she  shall 
speak  for  her  sweet  self.  While  her  mother 
sits  and  thinks  before  her  fire,  there  is  a  knock  at 
the  chamber-door,  and  on  the  instant  the  picture 


in  her  brain  dissolves,  which  was  affecting  her  so 
deeply,  and  she  has  no  eyes  save  for  her  only 
daughter.  A  girl  of  seventeen  enters  the  room, 
not  gaily,  as  would  have  become  her  age,  but 
with  a  certain  gentle  gravity  that  becomes  her 
at  least  as  well,  since  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  she  could  look  more  lovely.  Fair  as  a  Uly, 
but  not  pale,  for  her  usually  delicate  colour  is 
heightened  by  some  mental  cmolion,  which  causes, 
too,  the  little  diamond  cross  upon  her  bosom  to 
I  rise  and  fall,  and  the  hazel  eyes  to  melt  and  glitter 
beneath  their  dark  lashes  ;  lithe  and  tall  as  a 
sapling  wooed  too  rougldy  by  the  north  wind,  she 
glided  in,  with  her  fair  head  slightly  bowed,  and 
casting  herself  upon  her  knees  "beside  my  Lady, 
exclaimed :  *  Ah,  do  not  weep,  dear  mother—do 
not  weep .' '  at  the  same  time  herself  bursting  into 
a  passion  of  tears.  '  I  kuew  what  you  would  be 
thinking  of,'  continued  she,  *  upon  this  sad  night, 
and  therefore  I  came  to  comfort  you  a  little,  if  I 
could.  H  not  a  merry  Christmas,  let  me  at  least 
wish  you  a  happy  one,  my  own  dear  mother.  I  am 
sure  that  if  dear  papa  can  see  us  now,  he  wishes 
you  the  same.' 

*  Yes,  dearest  Letty,  that  is  true.  How  thought- 
ful and  kind  it  was  of  you  to  leave  your  friend- 
breaking  off,  no  doubt,  6ome  pleasant  chat  over 
school-days '  

'  Nay,  mother,'  interrupted  the  girl ;  '  what  is 
Rose  to  me  in  comparison  with  you  T  Was  it  likely 
that  I  should  forget  this  anniversary  of  our  common 
loss!' 

Lady  Lisgard  did  not  answer  in  words,  but 
shedding  by  the  wealth  of  golden  brown  hair  that 
had  fallen  over  her  daughter's  forehead,  she  kissed 
that  pure  brow  tenderly.  Upon  her  own  cheeks, 
a  crimson  flush,  called  thither  by  the  young  girl's 
words,  was  lingering  yet.  Reader,  happy  are  you 
if  you  have  never  known  a  loving  voice  say : 
« What  are  you  thinking  of,  dearest  V  expecting  to 
receive  the  answer :  '  Of  you,'  when  you  have  no 
such  reply  to  give — when  your  mind  has  been 
wandering  far  from  that  trustful  being,  and  per- 
haps even  whither  it  should  not  have  wandered. 
Such  a  flush  may  then  have  visited  your  cheeks, 
as  now  touched  those  of  Lady  Lisgard,  although  it 
is  certain  that  memory  never  played  her  so  false 
as  to  remind  her  of  aught  whereof  she  need  have 
been  ashamed.  The  fact  was,  she  had  not  been 
thinking  of  Sir  Robert  at  all,  albeit  it  was  upon 
that  very  day,  five  years  back,  that  6he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  failing  hand  its  last  loving  pres- 
sure, and  in  that  very  room.  Human  nature 
cannot  be  trained  like  those  wondrous  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  monks,  that  indicated  the  fasts 
and  festivals  of  the  church  so  accurately — to  suffer 
or  rejoice  at  particular  times  and  seasons  ;  we  are 
often  sad  when  the  jest  is  upon  our  lips,  and  bear 
a  light  heart  beneath  the  sackcloth.  Lady  Lisgard's 
thoughts  had,  Heaven  knew,  been  far  from  merry 
ones ;  but  because  she  had  not  been  mourning 
with  chronological  propriety,  her  woman's  heart 
unjustly  smote  her  with  a  sense  of  want  of  fealty 
to  the  memory  of  him  for  whom  she  still  wore  — 
and  intended  to  wear  to  her  dying  day— the 
visible  tokens  of  regret. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  jeer  at  widows ;  but,  to  a 
reverent  mind,  there  are  few  things  more  touch- 
ing than  that  frequent  sight  in  honest  England 
— a  widowed  mother,  whose  only  joy  seems  to 
be  in  what  remains  to  her  of  her  dead  lover, 
husband,  counsellor— his  children ;  and  the  only 
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grief  that  has  power  to  wring  whose  heart,  past 
sense  of  common  pain  through  the*  dread 
anguish  that  it  has  ouce  undergone,  arises  from 
their  misfortunes  and  misdoings.  Ah,  selfish 
boy,  beware  how  you  still  further  burden  that 
sorrow-laden  soul ! — ah,  thoughtless  girl,  exchange 
not  that  faithful  breast  too/  hastily  for  one  that 
may  spurn  your  head  in  the  hour  of  need  ! 

My  Lady — for  that  was  what  we  always  called  her 
about  Mirk — was  neither  more  nor  less  fortunate 
with  her  children  than  most  mothers.  They  all 
three  loved  her ;  hut  they  did  not  all  lore  one 
another.  Between  Sir  Richard  and  Walter  was 
only  a  year  of  time,  but  upon  it  had  arisen  a 
thousand  quarrels.  The  former  thought  that  the 
privilege  of  an  elder  brother  was  a  divine  right, 
extending  over  every  circumstance  of  fraternal 
life  ;  the  latter  conceived  it  to  be  an  immoral 
institution,  borrowed  in  an  evil  hour  from  the 
Jews,  and  one  to  be  strictly  kept  within  its  peculiar 
limits — themselves  more  than  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive— the  inheritance  of  the  family  title,  and 
the  succession  to  the  landed  estates. 

4 Where  are  Richard  and  Walter,  Letty  V  asked 
Lady  Lisgurd,  breaking  a  long  silence.  4  They,  too, 
have  been  always  mindful,  like  youreelf,  of  this 
sad  day.' 

•They  are  mindful  still,  dear  mother.  I  hear 
Walter's  foot  in  the  corridor  even  now.' 

A  swift  elastic  footfall  it  was,  such  as  is  very 
suggestive  of  the  impulsive  nature  of  him  who  uses 
it ;  for  a  phlegmatic  man  may  move  swiftly  on 
rare  occasions — such  as  bayonets  behind  him,  or  a 
mad  bull — but  there  will  be  no  more  elasticity  in 
his  gait,  even  then,  than  in  that  of  a  walking-doll ; 
whereas  every  step  of  Captain  Walter  Lisgard  had 
a  double  action,  a  rise  and  fall  in  it,  independent  of 
theprogressive  motion  altogether. 

He  was  of  a  slim,  yet  not  delicate  build ;  his 
every  movement  (and,  as  I  have  said,  there  was 
plenty  of  it)  had  a  native  grace  like  that  of  a  child ; 
childlike  and  trustful,  too,  were  those  blue  eyes ; 
soft  in  their  expression  as  his  sister's,  while  he 
stooped  down  to  kiss  his  mother's  cheek,  scarce 
more  smooth  than  his  own.  Upon  his  lip,  how- 
ever, was  a  fairy  moustache,  which  being,  fortu- 
nately, coal-black  like  his  somewhat  close-cropped 
hair,  made  itself  apparent  to  all  beholders,  and 
rescued  his  comeliness  from  downright  effeminacy. 
But  no  woman  ever  owned  a  softer  voice,  or  could 
freight  it  with  deeper  feeling  than  Walter  Lisgard. 

'God  bless  you,  dearest  mother,  and  give  you  all 
the  good  you  deserve !'  murmnred  he  tenderly. 

*  And  uod  bless  you,  my  darling !'  answered  Lady 
Lisgard,  holding  him  at  the  full  distance  of  her 
white  and  round  arms,  clasped  with  two  costly 
jewels,  which  had  a  worth,  however,  in  her  eyes 
far  beyond  their  price,  being  Sir  Robert's  wedding- 
gift^  4  Ah  me  !  how  you  remind  me  of  your 
father's  picture,  Watty,  taken  on  the  day  when  he 
came  of  age.  I  trust  you  will  grow  up  to  be  like 
him  in  other  respects,  dear  boy.' 

4 1  hope  so,  mother ;  although'  added  he,  with  a 
sudden  petulancy,  4  there  will  be  a  vast  difference 
between  us  in  some  things,  you  know.  He  was  an 
only  son,  whereas  I  am  not  even  an  eldest  one ; 
and  when  I  come  of  age,  there  will  be  no  picture 
taken,  nor  any  fuss  made,  such  as  is  to  happen  in 
J  une,  I  hear,  upon  Richard's  majority/ 

4  Walter,  Walter!'  exclaimed  Lady  Lisgard 
reprovingly,  4 this  is  not  like  yourself,  for  it's 
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4  At  all  events,  it  ia  very  foolish,  mothei 
interrupted  the  young  mun  drily ;  4  for  what  can 
he  cured  must  be  endured.' 

4  And  very,  very  cruel  to  inc,'  added  Lad 
Lisgard. 

4  Then  I  am  sincerely  sorry  I  spoke,'  returnc 
Walter  hastily,  the  moodiness  upon  his  featun 
chased  away  at  once  by  loving  regret.  4  Only,  whe 
a  fellow  leaves  his  regiment  to  spend  Christina 
eve  at  home — as  I  am  sure  I  was  delighted  to  d 
so  far  as  you  and  Letty  were  concerned — he  do< 
not  want  to  find  there  another  commanding  office 
uncommissioned  and  self-appointed '  .  .  .  . 

4  Walter,  Walter !  this  is  very  sad,'  broke  i 
Lady  Lisgard  piteously :   4  you  know  what 
Richard's  manner,  and  now  much  less  kind  it 
than  his  true  meaning.    Can  you  not  make  son 
allowance  for  your  own  brother  V 

4 That's  exactly  what  I  said  to  him,  mothei 
answered  Walter,  laughing  bitterly.  4  Here  have 
just  got  my  troop,  with  no  more  to  keep  myself  o 
than  when  I  was  a  cornet,  and  had  no  back  deb: 
to  speak  of;  and  yet,  so  far  from  helping  me 
little,  as  Richard  might  easily  do,  by  making  eon 
allowance  for  hie  own  brother,  he  complains  < 
that  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  out  c 
your  own  income.  Why,  that 's  not  hie  business, 
it  were  twice  as  much— although,  I  am  sure,  de^ 
mother,  you  are  liberality  itself.  Has  he  not  g< 
enough  of  his  own— and  of  what  should  be  mm 
and  Letty's  here,  by  rights — without  grudging  m 
your  benevolences  ?  Is  he  not  Sir  Richard  Lisgar 
of  Mirk  Abbey?'  

4 1  will  not  listen  to  this,  Walter,'  cried  hi 
mother  sternly.  4  This  is  mere  mean  jealousy  c 
your  elder  brother.' 

4  Oh,  dear  no,  mother ;  indeed,  it  is  not  that 
answered  the  young  man  coldly.  4 1  envy  hii 
nothing.  I  hold  him  superior  to  me  in  no  respet 
whatever ;  and  that  is  exactly  why  I  will  nc 
submit  to  his  dictation.  Here  he  comes  stalkin 
along  the  gallery,  as  though  conscious  that  ever 
foot  of  oak  belongs  to  him,  and  every  picture  o 
the  wall' 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  firm  determined  ste 
enough— unusually  so,  for  one  so  young  as  Si 
Richard.  The  face  of  the  new-comer,  too,  wa 
stern  almost  to  harshness ;  and  as  he  entered  th 
room,  and  beheld  Walter  standing  by  his  mother* 
side,  his  features  seemed  to  stiffen  into  stone.  1 
fine  face,  too  ;  more  aristocratic  if  not  so  winninj 
as  his  younger  brother's,  and  not  without  consider 
able  sagacity :  if  his  manner  was  not  graceful,  i 
had  a  high  chivalric  air  about  it  which  befitted  hi 
haughty  person  very  welL  When  he  taught  him 
self  submission  (a  rare  lesson  with  him),  as  now 
while  he  raised  his  mother's  fingere  to  his  lips,  an< 
kissed  them  with  dutiful  devotion,  it  would  hav« 
been  hard  to  find  a  man  with  a  more  noble  presenci 
than  Richard  Lisgard. 

4  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  tc 
you,  mother.'  The  words,  though  conventional 
had  an  earnest  kindness,  which  came  from  the 
heart.   Lady  Lisgard  kissed  him  fondly. 

4  Thank  you,  dear  Richard,'  said  she ;  4  but,  alas 
no  Christmas  can  be  a  merry  one,  no  year  a  happ) 
one,  when  I  see  my  children  disagree.' 

4  Ah,  Master  Walter  has  been  here  before  me 
I  see,'  quoth  Sir  Richard  bitterly,  4  stealing,  like 
Jacob,  his  mother's  blessing  from  her  first-born 
and  giving  his  own  account  of  matters.  But  please 
now  to  listen  to  my  version.' 


4 

4  Not  to-night,  Richard,'  exclaimed  Lady  Lisgard 
with  deep  emotion.  'Let  not  to-night,  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  your  common  father,  be  a  witness 
to  your  mutual  accusations.  In  this  room,  almost 
at  this  very  hour,  but  a  few  years  back,  he  died, 
bequeathing  you  with  his  last  breath  to  my 
tenderest  care.  Here  it  was  that  you  kissed  his 
white  lips,  weary  with  prayers  for  your  future 
welfare  ;  here  it  was  that  you  promised,  in  return, 
to  be  good  and  dutiful  sons.  I  know — I  think,  at 
least — that  you  both  love  your  mother.  No,  I  will 
kiss  neither  of  you  while  thus  unreconciled.  That 
was  not  all  that  he  required  of  you :  he  would 
have  hidden  you,  could  he  have  looked  forward  to 
this  evil  time,  to  love  one  another  also  ;  and  O 
Richard!  0  Walter!  hark  to  those  bells,  that 
seem  to  strive  to  heat  their  message  into  the  most 
stubborn  ears.  Do  you  not  hear  what  they  say  I — 
Lctty,  dear,  do  you  tell  them,  then,  for  there  are 
no  lips  better  suited  to  deliver  it' 

The  young  girl  lifted  up  her  head  from  her 
mother's  lap,  to  gaze  into  ner  eyes ;  then,  with 
exquisite  pathos  and  softness,  repeated,  like  a  silver 
peal  of  bells:  'Peace  and  good-will,  peace  and 
good-will,  peace  and  good-will  to  all  mankind.' 

Sir  Richard  looked  at  his  brother  fixedly,  but  no 
longer  in  wrath.  4  It  is  my  part  to  make  the  first 
advance,'  said  he, 1  although  I  was  not  the  first  to 
quarrel ;'  and  ho  frankly  stretched  forth  his  hand. 

The  other  paused  a  second ;  then  reading  on  his 
mother's  anxious  lips :  4 For  my  sake,  Walter,'  ho 
grasped  his  brother  8  fingers.  There  was  grace  in 
the  very  delay,  as  in  the  motion  tenderness  and 
genial  ease,  but  scarcely  the  warmth  of  reconcilia- 
tion. It  was  moro  like  the  action  of  a  woman  who 
wishes  to  please;  and  if  you  had  seen  the  small 
hand  apart  from  its  owner,  as  it  lay  with  its  one 
glittering  ring  half  hid  in  the  other's  huge  white 
palm,  you  would  have  said  it  was  a  woman's  hand. 

CHAPTER  II. — THE  WAITS. 

Ouce  more  mv  Lady  is  alone,  except  for  her 
companion-thoughts,  which  are,  however,  no  longer 
of  a  distressing  nature.  The  reconcilement  of  her 
boys  has  gladdened  her  to  the  core ;  she  thinks, 
she  trusts  at  least,  that  the  truce  will  be  a  lasting 
peace.  As  for  Lctty,  she  is  all  that  a  mother's 
heart  could  wish  her  to  be.  If  much  is  lost  to  my 
Lady,  surely  much  remains.  With  the  Poor,  one 
misery  is  removed  only  to  bring  another  into 
greater  prominence  ;  but  with  the  Rich,  this  is 
not  ho.  Only  let  the  disease  be  cured,  or  the 
quarrel  be  made  up,  which  is  at  present  vexing 
them,  and  all,  for  a  time  at  least,  is  sunshine. 
Kven  not  to  be  cold,  not  to  be  hungry,  is  some- 
thing ;  and  not  to  have  to  take  thought  of  the 
morrow  is  a  great  deal.  From  her  warm  and 
curtained  chamber,  Lady  Lisgard  looks  forth  into 
the  night  The  snow  falls  as  fast  as  ever,  now 
straight,,  now  aslant,  now  whirled  in  circular 
eddies  by  the  bitter  north.  Through  its  thick  and 
shifting  veil,  she  can  scarcely  see  the  old  church- 
tower  of  Mirk,  though  it  stands  close  by  within 
the  verv  gardcn-grouudB  of  the  Abbey  ;  nor  the 
windmill  which  crowns  Mirk  land  Hill,  and  on 
moonlit  nights  stands  up  so  clear  against  the 
sky,  a  beacon  to  all  the  country  round.  It  was 
weather  which  those  who  arc  armed  against  it  call 
'Seasonable;'  and  some  of  the  tender  sex,  who 
have  a  tire  lit  in  their  rooms  before  they  rise,  and 
go  out  in  seal-skin,  and  travel  with  foot- warmers, 


even  go  so  far  as  to  call 4  Delightful.'  At  .all  events, 
it  is  such  as  is  pleasant  to  watch  from  within  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  to  return  to  one's  fire- 
side with  enhanced  satisfaction. 

There  are  merry-makings  in  the  kitchen  to-night, 
as  befits  the  season,  and  my  Lady's  moid  has  been 
enjoined  not  to  hurry  herself.  Her  mistress  is 
beginning  to  unrobe,  without  her  assistance,  but 
very  leisurely.  She  unclasps  one  warm  and 
sparkling  jewel  from  her  arm,  and  gazes  thought- 
fully, but  far  from  sadly,  upon  the  picture  that  is 
hid  within  it.  It  is  the  miniature  of  a  handsome 
man  past  middle  age,  attired  in  a  blue  coat  and 
gold  buttons  ;  what  persons  of  my  Lady's  age  would 
call  a  decidedly  old-fashioned  portrait ;  but  it  is  the 
likeness  of  Sir  Robert  as  her  Dridegroom.  '  What 
a  good,  kind  husband  he  was,'  thinks  she.  4  How 
he  loved  me,  and  loaded  me  with  favours  ;  how 
much  he  overlooked,  how  much  he  forgot — 
of  which  others  know  nothing — for  my  soke. 
How  terrible  would  it  be  to  feel  tliat  one  had 
not  done  one's  poor  duty  in  return  for  so 
much  love.  Thank  Heaven,  I  feel  free  from 
any  such  charge.  If  I  had  not  love — that  is,  first 
love— to  give  him  in  exchange,  I  gave  him  all  I 
had.  I  gave  him  genuine  affection,  esteem — worship. 
Everybody  knows  that ;  and  what  is  better,  my  own 
heart  knows  it  It  never  beat  with  truer  fealty 
towards  him  than  it  beats  to-night  Ood  knows. 
I  live  for  his  children  onlv.  What  a  fine  noble  boy 
is  Richard  grown ;  surely,  to  look  upon  him, 
and  to  say  to  one's  self :  44  This  is  my  son," 
should  be  happiness  enough  for  any  mother. 
True,  he  is  proud  ;  but  has  he  not  something  to 
be  proud  of  f  He,  Sir  Richard,  and  one  of  those 
Lisgards  who  have  ruled  at  Mirk  for  twelve  gene- 
rations. (Here  a  quiet  smile  stole  over  my 
Lady's  features.)  They  said  with  reason  at  those  , 
tableaux  at  the  Vanes,  that  with  that  helmet  ou 
he  was  the  image  of  young  Sir  Maurice,  who 
died  at  Edgehill  with  the  colours  twisted  round 
him.  I  wonder  if  it  was  his  poor  mother  who 
had  her  dead  boy  painted  so.  Tis  certain  that 
she  thought :  44  Ah,  were  he  but  alive,  there 
would  bo  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  more  for  me." 
Yet  here  I  have  him  Ah  (here  she  grew  as  pale 
as  death),  why  did  /  ever  let  my  Walter  be  a 
soldier  i  What  weakness  to  give  way — to  the 
very  peril  of  him  for  whom  I  was  bo  weak  !  He 
would  have  gone  to  the  wars  themselves  but  for 
good  Dr  Haldane,  through  whom  (thanks  to  the 
Duke)  he  was  not  gazetted  to  the  corps  he  had 
applied  for.  Why  did  he  not  choose  the  bar,  like 
his  elder  brother?  How  he  would  have  moved 
men's  hearts  to  mercy  with  that  winning  tongue ! 
Or  why  did  he  not  become  God's  messenger — I  am 
sure  he  has  an  angel's  face — and  carry  the  news 
those  bells  are  telling  of  to  shipwrecked  souls  ? 
Oftentimes,  when,  as  a  child,  he  knelt  beside  me  to 
say  Ids  prayers,  his  very  looks  have  seemed  to 
make  the  action  more  sacred.  Goodness  seemed 
better  worth  when  he  was  praying  for  it  and 
heaven  no  home  for  saints  unless  he  shared  it ! 
God  grant  he  may  grow  up  a  good  man ! 

4  Then  Ijetty,  too — what  mother's  wealth  must  I 
possess  since  that  sweet  girl  is  not  the  chief  of  it, 
the  central  jewel  of  my  crown  ?  When  matched 
with  others  of  her  age — with  this  Rose  Aynton,  for 
example— how  bright  and  fair  she  shews  !  Not 
but  that  Rose  is  a  good  girl,  doubtless  ;  accom- 
plished, too,  beyond  her  vears,  and  far  beyond  her 
opportunities— she  sparkles  like  a  crystal  cut  in 
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ten  thousand  facets;  but  my  own  Lettv  is  the 
flawless  diamond,  bright  and  pure  as  light  itself. 
What  blessings  are  these  three !  May  Heaven 
keep  them  always  as  I  deem  them  now.  I  wish 
my  Walter  were  a  little  less  impulsive  ;  but  the 
darling  boy  is  young.  As  for  dear  Richard,  I  have 
no  fears  for  him.    The  proud  lad  will  find  some 

noble  helpmate,  meet  to          Great  Heaven !  what 

is  that?' 

A  burst  of  melody  without  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  midnight  air,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
chamber-door  opened  to  the  touch  of  Mistress 
Forest,  her  Ladyships  confidential  maid.  *  I  l>eg 
your  pardon,  my  Lady,  if  I  startled  you ;  but  I 
knocked  twice,  and  could  not  make  you  hear.' 

*  It  was  not  you,  Mary,  that  startled  me,'  returned 
Lady  Lisgard ;  *  it  was  the  sudden  music  The 
Christmas  Waits,  as  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  Lady.  They  came  up  from  the  village 
a  little  while  ago,  and  have  been  staying  in  the 
servants'  hall  for  the  clock  to  strike  twelve.' 

4 1  trust  they  have  all  had  supper  V 

'  You  may  be  sure  of  that,  my  Lady.  Mrs  Welsh 
is  as  openhanded  (with  your  Ladyship's  property)  as 
any  cook  in  the  county ;  nor  is  George  Steve  a 
likely  man  to  sit  thirsty  while  he  sees  others  drink. 
One  would  think  tliat  u  public-housekeeper  should 
have  drinking  enough  at  home  ;  but — pardon,  my 
Lady — I  am  making  complaints  which,  however 
just,  I  know  you  dislike  to  hear,  and  besides,  I 
am  interrupting  the  carol.' 

Earthly  friends  will  change  and  falter, 

Earthly  hearts  will  vary  ; 
He  is  bom  that  cannot  alter, 
Of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Born  to-day— 

Raise  the  lay ; 

Born  to-day — 

Twine  the  bay. 
Jesus  Christ  is  born  to  suffer, 
Born  for  you— born  for  you  ; 

Holly,  strew : 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  to  conquer, 
Born  to  save — born  to  save  ; 

laurel,  wave : 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  to  govern, 
Born  a  king— born  a  king ; 

Bay-wreaths,  bring : 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  Mary. 
Born  for  all.    Well  befall  Hearth  and  Hall. 

Hero  the  manly  but  not  un melodious  voices 
exchanged  their  verse  for  prose,  if  Christmas  good- 
wuhes  can  be  said  to  be  mere  prone.  'A  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  to  your  Ladyship, 
and  many  on  'em ! 

Lady  Lisgard  moved  to  the  window  with  a 
smile,  and  drawing  the  curtain  aside,  threw  up  the 
sash.  On  the  white  lawn  beneath,  stood  five  dark 
figures,  bearing  various  instruments  of  music,  and 
one  a  huge  horn  lantern,  the  light  of  which  glinted 
upon  the  laurels.  It  was  impossible  to  recognise 
the  features  of  the  rest,  as  they  stood,  cap  in  hand, 
notwithstanding  the  still  driving  snow,  awaiting 
her  Ladyship's  reply ;  but  she  addressed  them  each 
by  name  nevertheless. 

'  Mr  Steve,  I  thank  you  kindly.  Henry  Ash,  I 
am  glad  to  find  you  in  good  voice  again.  John 
Lewis  and  Peter  Stone— if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
Neighbours  and  friends  all,  I  thank  you  very  much. 
But  it  is  a  cold  night  for  caroling,  and  I  hope  you 
have  been  taken  care  of  within.  A  merry  Christ- 
mas to  you  and  a  happy  New  Year.'    There  was  a 


tremor  in  my  Lady's  voice,  although  she  spoke  wit 
such  particularity,  which  shewed  how  deeply  t>h 
was  moved. 

'God  bless  your  Ladyship,'  returned  th 
voices,  disorderly  as  to  unison,  but  each  one  c 
itself  distinct  and  clear  as  file-firing. — •  God  hies 
Sir  Richard,  and  send  him  a  fair  bride. — God  hies 
Master  Walter's  handsome  lace. — God  bless  Mis 
Letty.' 

Lady  Lisgard  closed  the  window,  but  as  she  di- 
so,  dropped  the  heavy  curtain  between  herself  an« 
the  lighted  chamber,  so  that  she  could  still  loo' 
out,  but  without  being  seen.  The  curtain,  too,  on 
her  off  from  the  observation  of  her  maid  withir 
'  Who  is  the  fifth  man  that  bears  the  hinten 
Mary?'  asked  her  Ladyship  in  a  tone  of  carelessnes 
very  unsuited  to  the  expression  of  her  face,  whic! 
all  in  a  moment  had  grown  pinched  and  terrot 
stricken,  as  though  it  hungered  for  some  reply  thn 
it  yet  dreaded  to  hear. 

1  Nobody  as  you  know,  my  Lady— nor  iudee* 
as  J  know,  for  the  matter  of  that.  He 's 
stranger  in  these  parts,  who 's  putting  up  at  th 
Lisgard  Arm*.  He  only  came  for  a  few  day 
last  week,  walking  across  the  country  for  all  th 
world  like  a  podler — a  way  he  says  he  learned  ii 
foreign  parts ;  but  Steve  with  his  odd  ways  ha 
taken  his  fancy,  so  that  he  stays  on.  A  very  well 
spoken  sort  of  person  he  is  too,  although  the'  sea,  i 
seems,  has  been  his  calling,  which  is  a  rough  trad< 
However,  he  has  made  it  answer — according  a 
least  to  Mr  Steve.  Any  way,  he  flings  his  mom 
about  free  enough,  and  ludeed  is  what  I  call  rathe 
too  fond  of  treatiug  folks.  He  is  good  eompan 
himself,  they  say,  and  a  favourite  with  cverybod 
he  comes  across,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  thing- 
that  is,'  added  Mistress  Forest,  correcting  hersel: 
'  unless  one  is  a  gentleman,  like  handsome  Mnst« 
Walter.' 

'  You  don't — remember — this — this  pei.soi." 
name,  Mary,  do  you  V  asked  Lady  Lisgard. 

♦  No,  strauge  to  say,  I  don't,  my  Lady  ;  aklmug' 
but  a  moment  ago  it  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongm 
It  is  something  like  Hathaway.' 

A  trace  of  colour  once  more  returns  to  my  Lady' 
cheek,  and  her  breath,  which,  by  reason  perhaps  < 
the  confined  space  in  which  she  stands,  has  seenie 
to  be  stifled  during  the  narration  of  her  maid,  no' 
comes  and  goes  with  a  little  less  of  effort. 

'  That  is  his  voice,  I  reckon,  my  Lady — yes. 
thought  so— and  the  new  carol  which  he  ha<  lev 
teaching  the  choir.' 

O'er  the  hill  and  o'er  the  vale 

Come  three  kings  together, 
Caring  nought  for  snow  and  hail, 

Cold,  and  wind,  and  weather  ; 
Now  on  Persia's  sandy  plains, 
Now  where  Tigris  swells  with  rains, 

They  their  camels  tether. 
Now  through  Syrian  lands  they  go, 
Now  through  Moab,  faint  and  slow, 

Now  o'er  Edom'a  heather. 

'  Ah,  now  I 've  got  it,  my  lady,'  cried  Mistre- 
Forest  triumpliantly.  4  It  isn't  Hathaway.  He. 
the  man  thev  were  talking  of  in  the  servants- ha 
as  has  just  bought  the  windmill  of  old  Daniel 
and  that  was  how  I  confused  them.  The  strangei 
name  is  Derrick — a  Mr  Derrick.' 

My  Lady's  dimpled  hand  flew  to  her  heart,  an 
would  have  pressed  against  it  had  she  had  an 
strength  to  do  so.  Her  limbs,  however,  were  nerv- 
iest, and  shook  as  if  she  had  the  ague.  But  for  tl 
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window-seat,  she  must  have  dropped  ;  and  as  it  was, 
leaned,  huddled  up  against  it,  a  shapeless  form, 
decked  in  gray  Batin  and  pearls  indeed,  but  as  unlike 
my  Lady  as  tnose  poor  wretches  whom  we  strangle 
for  a  show  are  unlike  themselves,  who  seem  to  lose, 
the  instant  that  the  fatal  bolt  is  drawn,  all  fellow- 
ship with  the  human,  and  become  mere  bundles  of 
clothes.  The  drop  had  fallen,  and  without  warn- 
ing, from  under  Lady  Lisgard's  feet,  but  unhappily 
the  victim  was  conscious,  and  not  dead. 

MARTIAL  LAW. 

Martial  Law  in  England  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and,  until  quite  modern  times,  derived  its  uuthority 
from  the  sovereign,  part  of  whose  prerogative  it 
was  to  frame  special  rules,  distinct  from  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  for  the  governance  and  regulation 
of  the  royal  forces. 

Under  the  Saxon  kings,  military  affairs  were 
taken  in  hand  by  the  dukes  of  districts,  who  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised their  authority  without  reference  to  the  royal 
power;  but  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the 
feudal  system  was  introduced,  the  sovereign,  as 
commander-in-chief,  was  the  source  of  military 
authority,  which  he  might  exercise  as  ho  deemed 
fit  over  all  his  subjects,  or,  if  more  convenient, 
only  towards  those  who  were  attending  him  in  his 
wars,  or  were  in  open  rebellion  against  him. 

The  power  which  the  sovereign  himself  could 
wield,  he  could  also  delegate,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  depute  his  two  great  lieutenants  to 
administer  martial  law  for  him.  These  two  officers 
were  the  Lord  High  Constable  and  the  Earl 
Marshal  They  sat  together,  and  one  apart  from 
the  other  did  not  constitute  a  valid  tribunal.  What 
guided  them  in  giving  judgment  on  the  cases 
brought  l>efore  them  is  not  known.  It  is  certain 
they  were  not  bound  by  any  statute  of  the  realm, 
but  they  probably  were  guided  by  the  usage  or 
customary  law  of  armies— something  applicable  to  1 
military  persons,  akin  to  that  lex  non  $cripta,  or 
common  law,  which  was  and  is  equally  binding  as  | 
the  statute  law  upon  all  subjects  whatever. 

Though,  as  regarded  feudal  soldiers  actively 
employed,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constable  and 
Marshal  could  have  been  exercised  only  during  the 
six  weeks  for  which  military  tenants  were  bound  to 
serve  at  one  time,  yet  in  a  warlike  age,  when  every 
institution,  political  or  social,  was  strongly  imbued 
with  a  military  spirit,  disputes  not  referrible  to  the 
law  of  the  land  must  constantly  have  arisen,  which 
came  appropriately  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Court  of  Chivalry.  Besides,  there  were  to  be  dis- 
ciplined and  restrained  those  mercenary  troops, 
which  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  began 
to  be  employed  instead  of  the  feudal  warriors,  who 
commuted  their  personal  service  in  tho  field  for  a 
money-payment  of  so  much  a  shield.  Of  the  mar- 
tial law  applicable  to  these  soldiers,  the  Constable 
and  the  Marshal  were  the  exponents,  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom,  preparatory  to  an  actual 
war,  for  the  kings  of  this  realm,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Constable  and  Marshal,  to  make  a  book  of  rules 
and  orders  for  the  guidance  of  the  army  ;  and  this 
book  of  rules  and  orders,  together  with  the  penai- 
1ies  provided  for  breakers  of  discipline,  was  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  for  that  particular  expe- 
dition.   One  of  these  books,  made  in  the  ninth 


been  compiled  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  other  noblemen,  is  6till  extant. 

The  functions  of  the  Constable  and  Marshal  were 
ministerial  and  judicial  It  behoved  them  to  see 
to  the  ordering  and  equipment  of  the  army,  and, 
in  a  judicial  capacity,  to  hear  and  determine  charges 
of  murder  committed  in  parts  beyond  sea,  to  settle 
the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  try  soldiers 
for  offences  committed  against  the  laws  and  rules 
of  the  army. 

The  Court  of  Chivalry  was  a  permanent  one,  and 
administering,  as  it  did,  with  so  little  of  ascertained 
law,  and  with  so  much  of  discretionary  power,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  have  overstepped  its 
limits,  and,  as  tho  vehement  complaints  against  it 
asserted,  have  arrogated  the  functions  of  the  regular 
civil  tribunals.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Richard  II.,  it  became  necessary 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  court  The  statute  8 
Rich.  II.  c  5,  recites :  *  Also  because  divers  picas 
concerning  the  common  law,  and  which  by  the 
common  law  ought  to  be  examined  and  discussed, 
are  now  newly  drawn  before  the  Constable  and 
Marshal  of  England,  to  the  great  dam  ape  and  dis- 
quiet of  the  people  ;'  and  then  enacts,  that  from 
henceforth  common-law  offences  shall  be  tried  by 
the  common  law. 

But  this  declaration  was  too  general  to  cure  the 
eviL  Possibly  through  ambition,  probably  through 
ignorance,  the  Court  of  Chivalry  continued  to  hear 
causes  which  should  have  been  heard  by  the 
civil  courts ;  so  the  13  Rick  II.  stat.  1,  c.  2,  was 
passed,  to  define  more  particularly  the  province  of 
this  court.  The  preamble  recites  the  necessity 
for  the  act :  '  Also,  because  that  the  Commons 
have  grievously  complained  that  the  court  of  the 
Constable  and  Marshal  hath  encroached  to  itself, 
and  daily  doth  encroach,  contracts,  covenants,  tres- 
passes, debts  and  detinues,  and  many  other  actions 
pleadable  at  the  common  law,  in  great  prejudice 
of  the  king  and  of  his  courts,  and  to  the  great 
grievance  and  oppression  of  the  people  ; '  the 
enacting  clause  then  goes  on  to  declare,  that  '  to 
the  court  it  pertaineth  to  have  cognizance  of  con- 
tracts touching  deeds  of  arms,  and  of  war  out  of 
the  realm ;  and  also  of  things  that  touch  arms  or 
war  within  the  realm  which  cannot  be  determined 
nor  discussed  by  the  common  law.' 

These  were  the  first  limits  fixed  upon  the 
acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  king  to  create  and 
administer  martial  law,  of  which  it  was  not  pre- 
tended to  fix  the  bounds  in  its  application  to  purely 
military  persons  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  king,  so  far  as  that  extended  to 
places  beyond  sea,  was  left  unabridged  and  unde- 
fined, apparently  on  purpose.  Within  the  realm,  the 
Marshal's  Court  was  to  deal  only  with  such  '  things 
that  touched  arms  or  war'  as  were  not  determinable 
by  the  common-law  courts  ;  but  without  the  realm, 
the  royal  prerogative  was  to  continue  as  before, 
creating  and  administering  martial  law  according 
to  its  discretion,  or  it  might  be  its  indiscretion; 
and  this  prerogative  was  recognised  at  a  much 
later  date,  when  the  earlier  Mutiny  Acts,  abridging 
the  authority  of  the  crown  at  home,  declared  that 
neither  '  the  acts,  nor  anything  contained  in  them, 
should  extend  to  abridge'  this  branch  of  the  prero- 
gative in  parts  beyond  sea. 

After  these  restrictions  had  been  imposed  on  the 
Court  of  Chivalry,  its  power  drooped  and  declined. 
The  kine  or  his  commanders  administered  martial 
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mention  has  been  made,  or  according  to  the  usage 
of  war  and  the  justice  of  particular  cases ;  and  it 
was  in  virtue  of  such  law  that  the  Duke  of  Exeter 
caused  Bardolph  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  what  his 
friend  Pistol  described  as  a  '  pyx  of  little  price,' 
The  farmer  occupation  of  the  court  was  almost 
gone ;  it  busied  itself  with  questions  as  to  the 
right  of  persons  to  coats  of  armour,  bearings,  crests, 
and  pennants,  and  decided  disputes  about  prece- 
dence, place,  and  dignity.  '  Poor  Edward  Bohun,' 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  who  perished  'under 
device  and  practice,'  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  the  last  High  Constable  of  England.  After  his 
death,  the  office  was  not  continued,  and  though  the 
Earl  Marshal — whose  office  is  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk— did  at  times  hold 
his  court  after  the  abolition  of  the  Constable's 
office,  his  doing  so  was  looked  upon  as  an  illegal 
thing,  and  a  ground  of  complaint,  which  was 
stopped  by  statute  under  Charles  L 

Now,  although  the  above-named  limits  were  put 
upon  the  martial  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 
although  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  Great 
Charter,  as  ratified  by  Henry  IIL,  said :  '  No 
freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be 
disseised  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  free 
customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  any  other- 
wise destroyed  ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor 
condemn  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land ' — it  is  quite  obvious  that 
in  order  to  restrain  the  licence  of  soldiers  from 
hurting  other  people,  and  to  keep  them  under  such 
discipline  as  alone  would  make  them  useful,  it  was 
necessary  that,  as  regarded  them  at  least,  special 
laws  should  be  laid  down,  and  the  general  statutes 
be  suspended.  There  was  always  a  small  permanent 
military  force  to  garrison  places  like  the  Tower  of 
London,  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Berwick,  Calais,  and 
some  others  of  importance ;  and  for  this  force  a 
military  law  had  to  be  made.  A  military  law  was 
also  needed  for  the  discipline  of  troops  serving  on 
the  Scotch  and  Welsh  Marches,  a  law  which  was 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  written  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Ralph  Ewer,  when  Alderman 
Reed  of  London  was  sent  to  that  general  to  be 
employed  as  a  private  soldier  against  the  Scots, 
because  he  had  refused  to  contribute  to  the 
«  benevolence '  which  Henry  exacted  from  the  city. 
The  letter  states  the  circumstances  under  which 
Reed  was  sent  down,  and  enjoins  upon  Sir  Ralph 
the  necessity  of  using  him  '  in  all  things  according 
to  the  sharpe  disciplyne  militar  of  the  northern  wars? 
It  was  also  necessary  to  bring  under  'disciplyne 
militar '  those  persons  who,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom,  were  compelled 
by  Henry  II.  a  Assize  of  Arms,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Statute  of  Winchester  under  Edward  I.,  to  keep 
arms  according  to  their  estate  and  degree,  and  who 
were  called  out  for  active  service  under  the  king's 
commissions  of  array,  which  commissions  were 
addressed  to  particular  persons  in  the  counties,  and 
directed  them  to  muster  and  array  in  military 
order  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  quelling  some  domestic  rebellion,  or 
resisting  invasion  from  abroad. 

For  the  permanent  garrisons,  the  king's  preroga- 
tive made  a  law,  as  it  did  for  armies  serving  abroad 
and  for  subjects  beyond  sea;  but  for  the  levies 
made  under  coram isa ions  of  array,  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
the  common  and  statute  law  was  defined  by  the 
of  array  itself;  the  form  of  which 


was  settled  by  parliament  in  the  fifth  year  ol 
Henry  IV.,  '  so  as  to  prevent  the  insertion  therein 
of  any  new  penal  clauses.' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  restraints 
upon  martial  law,  it  was  not  declared  by  any 
statute  that  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
lawful  for  the  king,  without  consent  of  parliament, 
to  proclaim  and  enforce  martial  law  within  the 
home  limits  of  his  kingdom.  Custom,  and  the 
spirit  of  such  statutes  as  have  been  named,  would 
seem  to  shew  that,  though  the  prerogative  might 
exist,  it  was  not  expected  to  be  exercised.  Special 
provision  was  made  for  quelling  domestic  disturb- 
ances, and  in  times  of  serious  rebellion,  it  was  bq 
evidently  for  the  common  weal  that  an  arbitrary 
power  should  be  possessed  by  the  head  of  the  state, 
that  no  one  would  be  found  to  object  to  it ;  the 
freedom  of  the  count ly  from  foreign  invasion, 
excepting  perhaps  from  Scotland,  which  waa 
provided  for,  however,  by  the  'sharp  disciplyne 
militar  of  the  northern  wars,'  had  not  given  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which 
went  into  desuetude  in  this  r>articular,  until  the 
time  came  when  it  was  needlessly  revived,  and  then 
the  people  put  an  end  to  it  by  statute. 

Mary  executed  some  of  the  rebels  who  followed 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  by  martial  law,  though  Wyatt 
himself  was  tried  for  his  treason  before  a  jury; 
and  Elizabeth,  excusably  enough  considering  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  under-weigh  for  England, 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  such  aa 
brought  into  the  kingdom  or  dispersed  papal  bulls, 
or  traitorous  libels  against  the  queen,  should  with 
all  severity  be  proceeded  against  by  Her  Majesty's 
lieutenants  or  their  deputies  by  martial  law,  and 
suffer  such  pains  and  penalties  as  they  should 
inflict  Seven  years  afterwards,  she  directed  Sir 
Thomas  Wilford,  because  of  some  tumults  that  had 
taken  place  in  and  round  London,  and  'for  that 
the  insolency  of  many  desperate  offenders  is  such 
that  they  care  not  for  any  ordinary  punishment 
by  imprisonment,'  to  suppress  speedily  'some 
such  notable  rebellious  persons  by  execution  to 
death,  according  to  the  justice  of  martial  law.' 

James  I.,  though  he  ordered  a  man  to  be  hanged 
on  his  own  responsibility,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coming  for  the  first  time  into  his  new  kingdom, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  unbearably  offensive 
in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  as  martial  law- 
giver ;  but  Charles  L,  who  staked  his  crown  upon 
the  question  whether  he,  or  the  parliament  and  he, 
were  invested  by  the  constitution  with  the  power 
of  the  sword,  rendered  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  upon  his  growingly  sensitive  subjects  so  intol- 
erable, that  it  was  not  any  longer  to  be  borne. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Petition  of  Right 
recites  the  protecting  statutes,  including  Magna 
Charta,  and  says  that  nevertheless  commissions  had 
issued  under  His  Majesty's  Great  Seal,  directing 
certain  persons  '  to  proceed  within  the  land  accord- 
ing to  the  justice  of  martial  law.'  The  eighth 
chapter  asserts  that  certain  people  had  in  con- 
sequence been  put  to  death,  who, '  if  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  land  they  had  deserved  death, 
by  the  same  laws  and  statutes  also  they  might,  and 
by  no  other  ought  to  have  been  judged  and 
executed ;'  and  the  tenth  chapter  prays  'that  the 
aforesaid  commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial 
law  may  be  revoked  and  annulled ;  and  that  here- 
after no  commissions  of  like  nature  may  issue  forth 
to  any  person  or  persona  whatsoever  to  be  executed 
as  aforesaid.* 
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Thus  the  prerogative,  in  its  branch  of  martial- 
law  giving,  was  taken  away,  and  the  Great  Rebellion 
breaking  out  upon  the  question,  '  In  whom  is  the 
power  of  the  sword?'  nothing  was  done  till  after 
the  revolution  of  1688  in  the  way  of  providing 
a  national  army,  and  laying  down  rules  for  its 
government.  By  the  13  Car.  II.  c.  G,  the  king's 
sole  right  to  commaud  the  militia  was  declared, 
but  nothing  was  done  to  legalise  martial  law, 
which,  within  the  realm,  liad  been  done  away 
with  by  the  Petition  of  Right 

Charles  II.  kept  five  thousand  regular  troops, 
who  were  paid  out  of  his  private  purse  ;  and 
James  II.  kept  thirty  thousand,  though  there  was 
no  warrant  for  a  standing  army  in  England,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  was  against  it.  Feudal 
tenures  not  having  l>een  abolished  till  the  twelfth 
year  of  Charles  II.,  the  feudal  tenants  were  the 
only  constitutional  army  at  the  king's  disposal 
Charles  I.  summoned  them  in  1640,  the  last  time 
that  they  were  called  out. 

The  sixth  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  declares 
'that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  the  kingdom  iu  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be 
with  consent  of  parliament,  i3  against  law;'  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  declaration  against  martial 
law  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  effectually  restrains 
the  crown  from  doing  military  violence  within  the 
realm. 

A  standing  army  was,  however,  found  to  l>c  an 
institution  necessary  '  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  defence  of  Her  Majesty's  crown,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,' 
as  the  Mutiny  Act  for  the  current  year  declares  ; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  some  emcute  among  the 
troops,  caused  by  emissaries  of  James  II.,  William 
111.  applied  to  parliament  for  authority  to  punish 
the  men  by  martial  law.  The  first  Mutiny  Act 
was  accordingly  passed  in  the  first  year  of  William 
ami  Mar)-,  authorising  the  sovereign  to  levy  troops, 
and  to  govern  them  according  to  martial  law,  as 
contained  in  the  act,  and  to  be  declared  by 
Articles  of  War,  which  the  king  was  authorised 
to  make. 

The  Mutiny  Act,  which  has  been  renewed  ever 
since,  remains  in  force  for  a  year  only.  Without 
its  authority,  a  standing  army  is  illegal,  because  of 
the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
are  merely  suspended  in  this  particular  temporarily, 
by  the  Mutiny  Act  It  is  therefore  of  necessity 
tlmt  parliament  should  meet  at  least  once  a  year, 
to  authorise  the  levy  of  an  army,  the  exercise  of 
martial  law,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  paying 
the  trootw*.  The  militia,  as  now  constituted,  was 
first  authorised  by  act  of  parliament  in  1767.  Its 
duties  are  analogous  to  those  performed  by  the 
levies  formerly  made  under  commissions  of  array  ; 
and  it  is  governed  by  martial  law,  in  accordance 
with  provisions  laid  down  in  the  various  militia 
acts. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  question  of  much  import- 
ance whether  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which 
was  specially  saved  by  the  earlier  mutiny  acts,  to 
give  aud  enforce  martial  law  in  places  beyond  sea, 
is  still  effectual.  It  has  not  been  abrogated  by  any 
statutes,  and  it  would  seem  to  survive  and  be 
recognised  in  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Mutiny 
Act  Within  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  and 
for  the  government  of  troops  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment, no  matter  where  serving,  martial  law  exists 
onlv  by  virtue  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles 
of  War  ;  and  the  effect  of  a  proclamation  of  martial 


law,  which,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  least,  ia 
illegal  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  is  to- 
place  all  persons  in  the  same  position  as  if  they 
were  included  in  the  Mutiny  Act. 

By  the  Mutiny  Act,  power  is  given  to  the  crown 
to  establish  martial  law,  and  to  convene  courts- 
martial  within  the  realm  and  its  foreign  possessions, 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  offenders  against  the 
act  and  the  Articles  of  War  authorised  by  it. 
Annual  warrants  are  accordingly  sent  to  the  officers 
commanding  at  home  and  abroad,  authorising  them 
to  convene  courts-martial,  and  to  depute  their 
power  to  any  officer  under  their  command,  for  the 
trial  of  offences ;  provided  that  the  officer  so 
authorised  be  not  under  the  degree  of  a  field- 
officer,  except  in  detached  situations  beyond  sea, 
where  a  field-officer  may  not  be  in  command,  and 
then  a  captain  may  be  authorised. 

A  general  court-martial  must  consist  of  not  less 
than  thirteen  commissioned  officers.  It  can  sentence 
any  officer  or  soldier  to  suffer  death,  penal  servi- 
tude, imprisonment,  forfeiture  of  pay,  or  pension, 
or  any  other  punishment  which  snail  accord  with 
the  usage  of  the  service  ;  but  a  sentence  of  death 
must  be  concurred  in  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
officers  present. 

A  district  or  garrison  conrt-martial  must  consist 
of  not  less  than  seven  commissioned  officers.  It 
cannot  try  a  commissioned  officer,  but  it  has  the 
same  power  over  a  soldier  as  a  general  court- 
martial,  except  that  it  cannot  condemn  to  death  or 
penal  servitude. 

A  regimental  or  detachment  court-martial  must 
consist,  if  possible,  of  five  commissioned  officers, 
but  three  are  enough.  It  can  sentence  a  soldier  to 
corporal  punishment,  or  to  imprisonment,  and  to 
forfeiture  of  pay. 

Where  it  may  be  found  impracticable,  in  places 
beyond  sea,  to  assemble  a  general  court-martial,  and 
offences  of  which  such  a  court  has  cognizance  have 
been  committed,  the  officer  commanding  may  con- 
vene a  Detachment  General  Court-martial,  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  three  commissioned  officers,  for  the 
trial  of  the  offenders  ;  and  the  court  will  have  like 
powers  to  those  given  by  the  act  to  general  courts- 
martial.  The  general  in  command  must  approve 
and  confirm  the  sentence. 

Crimes  punishable  with  death  are  enumerated 
in  the  act ;  and  power  is  given  to  commute  the 
sentence  of  death  to  one  of  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment.  Power  is  also  given  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment,  with  or  without  imprison- 
ment, to  commute  the  same  for  imprisonment, 
and  to  brand  deserters.  No  one  convicted 
or  acquitted  by  the  civil  power  is  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial  for  the  same  offence.  Soldiers  are 
not  liable  to  be  taken  out  of  the  service,  except  for 
felony,  misdemeanour,  or  debts  above  thirty 
pounds. 

The  Articles  of  War  declare  certain  military 
duties,  and  provide  punishment  for  various  crimes, 
as  perjury,  mutiny,  desertion,  absence  without 
leave,  offences  in  the  field,  camp,  garrison,  or 
quarters,  drunkenness,  disgraceful  conduct,  and 
some  others.  They  lay  down  certain  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  courts-martial,  and  provide  for 
the  admixture  on  such  courts  of  officers  belonging 
to  different  branches  of  the  service. 

The  president  of  the  court  is  the  senior  com- 
batant officer:  he  must  not  be  the  confirming 
officer.  Officers  of  an  inferior  rank  are  not  to  try 
one  of  a  higher  rank :  the  trying  officers  are  to  bo 
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equals  or  superiors  of  the  prisoner.  No  court- 
martial  can  oe  held  by  the  military  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  the  land  forces  being  then  under  naval 
discipline,  as  prescribed  by  orders  issued  from  the 
Admiralty. 

The  navy  is  not  governed  by  the  annual  Mutiny 
Act,  but  by  permanent  statutes,  of  which  22  Geo.  II. 
c.  33  is  the  chief.  This  act  declares  the  Articles  of 
the  Navy,  which  are  comprehensive  and  very  strin- 
gent. They  specify  the  cases  in  which  death  may 
be  awarded,  and  end  by  saying  that  'all  other  crimes, 
not  capital,  committed  by  any  person  or  persons  in 
the  fleet,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  act,  or 
for  which  no  punishment  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
inflicted,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  in  such  cases  used  at  sea.' 

The  navy,  besides  being  the  natural  defence  of 
England  from  foreigners,  and  therefore  ever  to  be 
kept  up,  could  not  become  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country ;  but  experience  proved  that  this 
was  not  so  with  an  army,  and  therefore  it  was  that 
our  ancestors,  in  their  wisdom,  '  out  of  the  nettle 
danger  plucked  the  flower  safety,'  by  simply  pro- 
viding that  without  their  consent,  annually  to  be 
asked,  a  standing  army  could  have  no  legal  exist- 
ence in  England. 

To  proclaim  martial  law  generally  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  sanction  of  parliament  is  required ; 
and  though  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the  colonics 
the  crown  may  not  of  its  ancient  prerogative  pro- 
claim martial  law  at  discretion,  in  practice  the 
safer  way,  and  the  way  commonly  adopted  when 
such  proclamations  are  made,  is  to  get  from  the 
local  legislature  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  authorising 
retrospectively  the  establishment  of  martial  law. 

L.  B.  C. 

Those  composers  of  waltzes  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for.  One  can  stand  any  amount  of  quadrille, 
which  only  serves  to  drown  soft  insinuations,  and 
make  flirtation  difficult ;  the  moribund  but  tena- 
cious polka  raises  the  spirit**,  and  tarantularises 
the  legs,  but  penetrates  not  to  the  heart ;  the 
stirring  galop  sends  the  dance-maniac  into  a 
paroxysm  of  insane  emulation  of  the  solar  system, 
tops,  impaled  cockchafers,  and  everything  else 
which  is  rotatory,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  sudorific 
upon  the  skin ;  but  Love  cannot  go  the  pace  with  it. 
It  is  the  melancholy,  dreamy,  romantic,  and  yet 
intoxicating  waltz  which  plays  the  mischief  with 
the  susceptible  bachelor.  It  is  as  tantalising,  in  a 
Terpsichorean  sense,  as  any  other  dance-music,  if 
not  more  so;  but  besides  this  harmless  physical 
effect  upon  the  nerves,  it  exercises  a  subtle  sesthet- 
ic&l  influence  over  the  soul,  which  is  alone  sufficient 
to  establish  its  German  origin.  I  speak  not  of  the 
original  trou-temps,  or  of  those  barrel-organ 
arrangements  which  are  founded  upon  popular 
comic  airs,  but  of  the  legitimate  dtux-tempm  waltz ; 
the  Olga,  the  Prima  Donna,  the  Faust,  the  Guards, 
the  dangerous  characteristic  of  all  which  is  an 
under-current  of  some  long  drawn-out  note,  per- 
ceptible through  every  turn  and  twist  of  the  air. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  theory  of  music,  I  cannot 
explain  my  meaning  properly,  but  fellow-sufferers 
will  understand  me.  The  violin  and  violoncello 
have  this  particular  advantage  over  other  instru- 
ments, that  when  the  player  gets  hold  of  the  chord 
which  vibrates  all  up  one  s  backbone,  he  can 
dwell  upon  it  for  any  amount  of  time,  keeping  up 
the  vibration  until  the  whole  body  and  soul  of  the 


listener  is  saturated  with  the  music,  and  drawing 
tears  from  eyes  which  are  not  easily  suffused.  The 
organ,  it  is  true,  also  affects  you  by  the  pro- 
longation of  its  notes,  but  the  organ  is  a  solemn 
affuir,  and  I  am  thinking  of  dance-music.  Tho 
piano,  on  the  other  hand,  pleases  you  by  its 
brilliancy,  by  a  constant  succession  of  pleasant 
sounds,  gushing  out  like  jets  from  a  fountain. 
But  a  waltz  played  on  the  piano,  without  either  a 
violin  or  comct-a-piston  accompaniment,  is  a  waltz 
with  its  fangs  drawn  ;  for  the  piano  cannot  sustain 
those  long-drawn  notes  which  turn  your  heart  into 
water,  and  make  you  feel  inclined  to  pour  out  the 
solut  ion  at  vour  partner's  feet. 

Ah  me,  the  years  that  have  fled  !  And  yet  how 
vividly  I  can  recall  the  sixth  dance  of  the  first  ball 
of  the  season  of  18 —  !  When  Weippart's  band 
played  the  opening  bars  of  the  VaUe  d?  Amour,  I 
had  no  need  to  look  at  my  card  ;  the  name  of  Cousin 
Ellen  was  engraved  too  deeply  on  my  heart  for 
that.  I  found  her  sitting  behind  the  door,  in  the 
ice-rooin,  talking  to  Carroll  the  barrister.  She 
jumped  up  with  alacrity.  '  Here  you  are  at  last !' 
she  cried,  taking  my  arm  ;  '  now  I  shall  enjoy  my 
first  dance  to-night 

'  Why,'  said  1,  4  you  have  had  three,  for  you 
came  in  time  for  the  second,  and  have  not  sat  out 
once.' 

4  Oh,  that  polka  with  Captain  Moore  was  a  per- 
fect penance — he  cannot  keep  step  at  all ;  and 
as  for  walking  through  the  last  quadrille  with  Mr 
Carroll,  I  do  not  call  that  dancing.  But  I  never 
enjoy  waltzing  with  any  one  so  much  as  with  you, 
Bob  ;  it  is  the  one  thing  you  can  do  to  perfection. 
Every  one  has  his  or  her  speciality,  you  know,  and 
dancing  is  yours.' 

4  Ah,'  said  I,  as  the  fumes  of  the  music  enveloped 
me,  '  do  you  remember  when  we  were  children, 
and  used  to  dance  at  Christmas-parties  V 

'  Yes,  and  what  a  bore  von  used  to  think  it !' 

'  True,  I  was  blind  and  idiotic  enough  for  that ; 
I  never  liked  dancing  till  I  was  about  seventeen. 
But  I  always  liked  you,  Ellen.'  Here  I  gave  her 
hand  a  gentle  squeeze,  and  it  is  my  firm  impres- 
sion that— 
divulge  it 
remember 
wife?' 

'Did  I? 


no,  not  on  the  rack  would  I 
Let  me  suffer,  and  be  strong.  4  Do  you 
that  you  promised  to  be  my  little 


How  foolish  children  are  ! ' 
•How  delightful  it  would  be'  (I  denounce  the 
composer  of  the  VaUe  d 'Amour  as  the  person  who 
forced  me  to  say  all  this)  4  if  such  a  childish  day- 
dream were  to  prove  Bonie  day  a  waking  reality  !' 

Ellen  was  out  of  breath,  and  uttered  no  reply 
with  her  tongue,  but  the  gipsy  made  a  most  nefa- 
rious use  of  her  eyes.  Ah,  if  young  ladies  knew 
the  effect  they  produce  bv  glancing  softly  up  at 
their  partners  in  a  languishing  waltz,  and  then 
looking  down  immediately  on  the  ground,  thev 
would  not  do  it :  or  perhaps  they  would  do  it  all 
the  more ;  there  is  no  trusting  them.  The  waltz 
came  to  an  end,  but  its  effects  did  not  cease  all  at 
once,  and  Bob  was  by  no  means  himself  again  in 
consequence. 

4  I  must  make  the  most 
not  to  remain  in  London 


of  this  ball,  for  we  are 
long,  and  I  shall  not 
summer,'  said  Ellen  as  we  pro- 


have  many  this 
menaded. 

1  What ! '  I  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  words  were  like  lumps  of  ice  dropped 
down  the  back. 

'  Papa  has  taken  a  house  on  tho  banks  of  the 
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Thames,  at  Longreach.    It  is  delightful ;  there  is  a 
lawn  sloping  down  to  the  river,  and  a  boat-house. 
You  used  to  row  when  you  were  up  at  the  univer- 
sity, did  you  not  V 
4 A  little.' 

'That  is  delightful.  You  must  come  and  stay 
whenever  you  can,  and  take  an  oar.  Papa  has 
gone  wild  on  aquatics.' 

I  went  down  to  Longreach,  when  the  Martins  were 
settled  in  their  new  house,  on  a  Saturday  to  Monday 
visit,  and  found  everything  unexpectedly  delightful 
Uncle  William,  who  was  accustomed  to  dwell  upon 
the  insignificance  of  my  patrimony,  and  the  improb- 
ability of  my  ever  making  an  income  out  of  my  ink- 
pot, whenever  I  met  him,  never  alluded  to  those 
chilling  topics ;  Aunt  Maria  substituted  her  plea- 
sant cordial  face  for  the  ordinary  cold-shoulder 
with  which  she  treated  me  ;  Dick,  the  hope  of  the 
family,  was  less  mischievous,  now  that  he  had  left 
Eton,  and  commenced  cramming  for  the  army ;  and 
as  for  the  girls,  their  behaviour  was  cousinly  and 
comfortable  as  always. 

Eden  had  one  snake,  and  that  wore  the  likeness 
of  Carroll,  who  came  to  dinner  on  the  Sunday  in  a 
very  free-and-easy  sort  of  way ;  that  is,  upon  a 
general,  not  a  special  invitation. 

After  due  reflection  upon  the  state  of  things,  I 
formed  the  following  conclusions  :  That  the  Martin 
family  saw  that  my  early  friendship  for  Cousin 
Nelly  had  become  transmogrified  into  love ;  that 
my  uncle  and  aunt  had  at  length  perceived  my 
many  merits,  and  were  no  longer  inclined  to  dis- 
countenance my  attentions  to  their  daughter ;  that 
the  sentiments  of  Ellen  herself  coincided  with 
those  of  her  parents  upon  this  interesting  subject ; 
but  that  Carroll  was  a  rival,  and  must  be  watched. 
I  made  a  master-move.  Carroll  was  nailed  by  busi- 
ness to  London,  and  had  but  slight  excuse  for  con- 
stant visits  to  the  Martins,  while  my  movements 
were  free,  and  my  presence  welcome,  So  I  found 
that  the  heat  of  my  chambers  disagreed  with  me, 
and  I  took  bachelor  lodgings  in  Longreach. 

4  Have  you  come  into  the  country  for  a  spell, 
Bob  V  said  my  uncle,  when  he  first  learned  the 
fact.  4  That  is  right ;  your  new  novel  will  be 
all  the  fresher  for  it  You  must  join  the  L.  B.  C. 
I  will  put  you  up  to-night,  and  Thwarts  shall 
second  you.   Thwarts  is  our  Hon.  Sec' 

4  Proud  and  happy  I  am  sure,'  I  lied.  4 What  is 
the  L.  B.  C,  though  ?' 

4  Why,  the  Longreach  Boating  Club,  to  be  sure.' 

4  Well,  I  will  pay  my  subscription,  of  course  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  rowing  to  be  a  very 
active  member.' 

4  0  come !'  said  my  uncle  ;  4  that  will  not  do.  I 
know  better  than  that' 

That  evening.  I  was  unanimously  elected  into 
the  L.  R  C,  and  introduced  to  the  members  at  a 
cold  supper,  which  my  uncle  gave  at  his  own 
house ;  for  his  meals  had  got  all  queer  and 
straggling  since  he  had  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  jolly  middle-aged  waterman  ;  and  lunch  was  a 
kind  of  dinner,  taken  at  irregular  hours,  and  tea 
seemed  to  be  going  on  all  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing ;  while  the  only  real  and  comfortable  repast  was 
taken  when  it  was  dark,  and  no  more  boating  could 
be  done  till  the  morrow. 

4  You  will  be  a  great  accession  to  our  club,'  said 
Mr  Thwarts  to  me  : 4  you  used  to  pull  at  Cambridge, 
I  believe.' 

4  Not  much,'  I  replied.  4  Of  course  I  subscribed 
to  -the  college-boat,  but  I  never  rowed  in  it.  My 


boating  has  been  entirely  confined  to  pottering 
about  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth.  I  never  got  hot 
over  it  in  my  life.' 

4  0  Bob  1*  cried  Nelly,  4  when  you  won  that 
handsome  cup  ! '  The  handsome  cup  was  a  pewter 
pot  with  a  glass  bottom,  and  the  college  arms 
engraved  upon  it,  underneath  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  four  victorious  oarsmen  and  their 
cockswain,  and  I  was 
a  successful  No.  3. 

The  pot  was  a  swindle :  we  only  got  two  boats 
to  enter  for  the  college  scratch  fours  that  year,  and 
as  the  day  fixed  for  the  race  was  a  wet  one,  we 
tossed  who  should  be  supposed  to  have  won. 

Alas  !  I  had  yielded  to  the  promptings  of  vanity, 
and  displayed  the  mendacious  trophy  to  my  aunt 
and  cousins  when  they  came  to  lunch  at  my 
chambers  one  dav,  in  the  course  of  a  shopping 
carnival ;  and  as  I  had  suppressed  th§  details  of  the 
race,  they  had  gone  away  firmly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  I  was  fit  to  row  for  the  championship 
of  the  Thames.  I  now  told  the  real  story,  which 
was  received  with  shouts  of  incredulous  laughter. 

4  The  invention  of  similar  anecdotes  is  his  pro- 
fessional pursuit,'  said  my  uncle  in  explanation. 

4  But  this  is  a  fact,  I  assure  you,'  I  cried. 

4  Oh,  of  course,'  said  my  uncle.  4  But  the  next 
time  you  tell  it,  Bob,  take  my  advice,  and  season 
it  with  a  little  fiction,  to  make  it  sound  more 
probable.' 

4 1  am  sorry  to  press  you  to  row,  if  you  do  not 
like  it,'  said  Thwarts ;  4  but  we  have  accepted  a 
challenge  from  the  Ded  water  Bowing  Club,  and 
can  only  get  seven  oars  together.  Mr  Martin  must 
row,  if  you  will  not.' 

4  Yes,  cried  my  uncle  ;  4  and  I  can  hardly  pull 
my  weight ;  besides  which,  the  training  would  kill 
me ;  so,  if  you  persist  in  your  refusal,  Bob,  you 
will  be  guilty  of  avunculicide.' 

4  Dear  papa ! '  said  Ellen  pathetically.  4  Oh ! 
cousin  Bob  1  What  could  a  poor  fellow  do  but 
yield  ?  I  yielded.  When  I  called  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  I  found  that  Ellen  was  out  shopping 
with  her  mother,  so  I  took  two  of  the  younger 
girls  out  on  the  water ;  for  I  enjoyed  aquatic  exer- 
cise when  taken  in  a  rational  manner — 1  lolling  on 
the  cushions  in  the  stern  of  tho  boat,  and  they 
rowing  me  about 

4  Who  is  this  Mr  Thwarts?'  I  asked,  thinking 
to  extract  information  from  Jenny,  an  observant 
puss  of  fifteen. 

4 Mr  Thwarts  is  a  very  great  man,'  said  Jenny; 
4  he  owns  everything  and  everybody  nearly  about 
here,  and  is  over  bo  rich.  And  he  is  a  magistrate, 
and  could  be  a  member  of  parliament  if  he  wished, 
only  he  prefers  boating ;  and  he  likes  Nelly,  and 
pajKi  and  mamma  are  glad  of  it' 

4  And  does  Nelly  like  him  V 

4 1  don't  think  she  does,  much,'  said  Jenny,  resting 
on  her  oar,  and  looking  mysterious— 4  at  least,  not 
in  the  way  you  mean.  But  you  must  not  tell  I 
said  so !' 

I  vowed  secrecy,  and  meditated.  Carroll,  then, 
was  not  the  man  I  had  to  fear,  but  Thwart*, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  Thwart  him.  Only 
I  could  not  do  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thwarted 
me— that  is,  he  made  me  row  No.  5  in  an  eight-oar 
against  my  will  I  had  always  pitied  galley-slaves 
with  a  theoretical  pity,  but  now  I  sympathised  with 
them  from  my  soul. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  first 4  spin '  up  the  river. 
It  was  all  very  well  at  first,  while  we  paddled 
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easily  along  with  a  slow  and  lingering  stroke, 
though  even  then  the  cockswain's  remarks  were 
unpleasant,  while  he  addressed  me  as  'No.  5,'  as  if 
I  had  rcallv  been  a  prisoner  at  Brest. 

« Time,  No.  5 ! '  'More  forward,  No.  5 ! '  ' Don't 
pull  so  much  with  your  arms,  No.  5 !' 

As  if  any  one  but  Miss  Biffin  could  pull  with  the 
legs  !  But  after  a  while  Thwarts  began  to  quicken 
his  stroke,  and  the  effects  were  most  unpleasant ; 
I  broke  out  in  a  violent  perspiration,  I  got  out  of 
breath,  my  hands  felt  as  though  they  had  received 
the  punishment  of  the  cane,  and  the  remembrance 
•was  vividly  enforced  upon  me  that  that  scholastic  , 
instrument  of  torture  is  sometimes  otherwise 
applied ;  for  those  nice-looking  white  rugs  which 
are  tied  on  the  Beats  of  boats  are  delusions  and 
snares,  especially  when  they  wriggle  round  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  knots  come  uppermost. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  minutes,  which  seemed 
like  fifty,  I  cried  out  'Stop !' 

'Easy  all !'  said  the  cockswain. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  asked  Thwarts. 

'  The  matter  is,  that  I  am  composed  of  flesh  and 
blood,  not  iron  and  brass,1  I  gasped;  'that  I 
am  a  man,  and  not  a  steam-engine  of  forty  horse- 
power.' 

'Ah,  you  are  out  of  condition,'  said  Thwarts. 
'  A  week  s  training  will  bring  you  up  to  the  mark. 
However,  we  will  take  it  easy  to-day.  Paddle  on 
all!' 

So  I  paddled  on  in  silence,  but  I  formed  an 
inward  resolution,  which  1  broached  to  Nelly  that 
very  evening. 

'  Well,'  said  she,  as  I  put  a  gentle  on  the  line 
with  which  Bhe  was  angling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden, '  how  does  the  boat  go  V 

'  Bother  the  boat !'  cried  L  '  Look  there !'  And 
I  exhibited  my  hands,  which  were  covered  with 
large  white  bladders. 

♦  Oh,  that  is  nothing,*  said  she.  '  I  despise  a  man 
who  has  no  blisters.' 

'  Indeed  ?  Then  I  shall  be  sorry  to  incur  your 
scorn,  but  I  mean  to  fit  myself  for  it  as  soon  as 
possible.   I  will  not  row  any  more.' 

'  O  Bob,  when  papa  has  set  his  heart  on  our 
beating  the  Dedwaters,  and  we  cannot  make  up  the 
eight  without  you ;  how  unkind ! ' 

'  You  are  very  warm  about  this  boat-race,'  said  I 
sarcastically. 

'  I  am,'  she  replied  ;  '  1  shall  be  so  disappointed 
if  you  do  not  row.' 

'  Yes,  because  you  wish  to  please  this  Thwarts. 
But  /  have  no  reason  for  currying  favour  with  the 
fellow.   Hang  Thwarts ! ' 

'  With  all  my  heart ;  after  the  match.' 

'You  little  humbug!'  cried  L  '1  know  all 
about  it!' 

'What!  are  you  too 
pouting.   '  I  thought  1 
Bob!' 

*  What !  you  do  not  wish  to  have  him  then  V 
She  shook  her  head. 

'Honour  bright)' 
She  nodded. 

'  Why  do  you  wish  me  to  make  a  water-martyr 
of  myself,  then  ?' 

'Because  I  want  to  beat  that  horrid  D.  R.  C. 
Besides,  I  have  a  reason.  Do  not  ask  me  what;  I 
will  tell  you  some  day.' 

After  much  solitary  self-communing,  1  now 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  former  specula- 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs  were  all  wrong  ;  that 


me  V  she  said, 
one  friend  in  dear  old 


uncle  and  aunt  Martin  had  settled  the  match 
between  Ellen  and  Thwarts  in  their  own  minds, 
and  were  cordial  to  me  because  I  was  no  longer, 
in  their  estimation,  dangerous  as  a  lover,  though  as 
a  familiar  cousin  I  might  act  as  a  spur  to  the 
hesitating  lover's  intent ;  that  Ellen,  though  not 
liking  to  run  counter  to  her  parents'  wishes,  much 
preferred  myself,  and  that  she  urged  me  to  remain 
in  the  Longreach  eight  to  keep  me  near  her. 

I  longed  to  put  an  end  to  my  doubts  and 
anxieties  by  a  formal  offer  of  marriage,  and  had 
often  tried  to  do  so.  But  I  had  been  making  love 
to  her  in  a  jocular  manner  ever  since  I  was  twelve 
and  she  ten  years  of  age,  and  she  persisted  in 
taking  everything  I  said  in  fun.  Still,  I  thought 
my  chances  looked  so  well,  that  1  obeyed  her 
wishes,  and  remained  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
L.B.C. 

'  Have  you  begun  training  yet  V  asked  Thwarts, 
when  we  met  at  the  boat-house  next  day. 
« No,'  said  I.  'Is  it  really  necessary  V 
'  Of  course  it  is.  No  man  can  last  over  a  mile- 
course  unless  he  is  in  training.  And  after  all, 
what  is  it  1  A  healthy  life  of  moderation,  temper- 
ance, and  exercise  in  the  open  air  for  six  weeks, 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to 
your  constitution,  besides  clearing  your  brain  after 
the  hard  work  you  must  have  been  giving  it 
lately.  By  the  by,  what  a  capital  story  your  last 
novel  is.' 

In  an  evil  hour,  and  totally  ignorant  of  what 
was  before  me,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  cajoled,  and 
promised  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  training  the 
very  next  day.  My  uncle  was  delighted ;  Ellen 
smiled  approbation  and  gratitude;  and  my  seven 
fellow-sufferers  declared  that  I  was  a  thorough 
good-fellow  ;  and  as  at  that  time  I  was  still  foolish 
enough  to  care  for  the  praise  or  blame  of  my 
fellow-creatures.  I  rejoiced  in  their  applause,  and 
went  to  an  early  couch,  soothed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  virtue. 

I  always  sleep  in  summer  with  my  bedroom 
window  open,  a  practice  which  was  peculiarly 
pleasant  in  my  Longreach  lodgings,  because  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  jessamine  which  grew  luxuriantly 
over  the  verandah  immediately  beneath,  allowing 
fragrant  sprays  to  straggle  through  the  casement. 
There  was  a  nightingale,  too,  who  made  a  practice 
of  serenading  me  from  an  opposite  tree,  ana  whose 
song  on  this  particular  night  was  particularly 
soothing  and  brilliant,  though  it  must  have  been 
after  1  nad  dropped  off  to  sleep  that  he  adapted 
human  words  to  his  melody,  and  treated  me  to— 

Oh  !  had  you  ever  a  cousin,  Tom  ? 

Did  that  cousin  happen  to  sing  ? 
Of  sisters  you  've  got  a  round  dozen,  Tom, 

But  a  cousin's  a  " 


Doubtless  I  dreamed  that,  for  my  sleep  was  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  dissolving  views  chased  each 
other  across  my  retina  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
'  Scenes  from  the  Holy  Land'  upon  the  white  sheet 
at  the  Polytechnic ;  and  all  my  visions  that  ni^ht 
were  of  a  pleasing  nature,  especially  the  last,  which 
represented  an  eight-oar  skimming  over  a  smooth 
sea.  with  a  bride  crowned  with  orange  blossoms, 
and  a  bridegroom  attired  in  white  ducks  and  a 
straw  hat,  reposing  luxuriously  in  the  stern.  I 
was  that  comfortable  bridegroom,  and  Cousin 

Nelly  was  

'  Hulloa !  not  up  yet !'  roared  a  voice  of  thunder, 
which  brought  me  from  a  horizontal  to  a  sitting 
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posture  with  an  electric  start ;  and  on  looking  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  proceeded,  I 
saw  with  horror  a  man's  head  and  shoulders 
protruded  through  the  window.' 

'  Go  away  !'  I  cried.  *  I  will  call  the  police !  I 
will  shoot  you !  I  have  a  revolver  under  the 
pillow.' 

•  Have  you,  though  ?  That  cannot  be  permitted 
till  after  the  race,  for  you  might  meet  with  an 
accident' 

'  Thwarts  !'  I  cried,  recognising  him.  *  How  did 
you  ever  get  there?' 

•  Climbed  up  the  verandah,  of  course,'  he  replied. 
4 1  could  not  wake  you  by  shouting  and  throwing 
stones  from  below.  But  come,  are  ySu  going  to 
lie  in  bed  all  day  1   It  is  nearly  seven  o'clock.' 

'What!  in  the  evening  /'  *  I  cried,  springing 
out. 

•  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  seven  a.m.  to  be  sure.' 

'  Then  in  another  three  hours  I  will  talk  to  you  ; 
but  my  constitution  will  not  stand  night-work,' 
said  I. 

'Nonsense,'  replied  Thwarts,  introducing  the 
whole  of  himself  into  my  desecrated  bower.  '  You 
have  promised  to  train  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  our 
rule  is  to  meet  at  the  Angler's  Joy  at  a  quarter  past 
seven  ;  bathe,  just  a  header,  and  out  again  ;  run 
from  the  Willows  to  the  Rushes,  which  is  a 
measured  mile  ;  cool  down,  and  dress,  and  then 
breakfast  together  at  the  inn.  Disperse  till  twelve, 
then  take  a  short  row,  returning  to  dinner  at  two. 
Dine  together,  and  separate  till  five,  when  we 
take  a  good  spell  up  the  river,  returning  to  supper 
at  eight,  and  turning  in  at  ten  sharp.' 

•  We  take  all  our  meals  together  at  the  Angler's 
Joy,  then  V  I  remarked. 

•  Yes,'  said  Thwarts,  4  or  some  of  us  would  be 
tempted  to  cat  unlawful  food.  But  come,  look 
sharp  ;  you  had  better  do  your  washing  and  shaving 
after  your  mile  run,  and  then  vou  will  be  comfort- 
able for  breakfast.  A  jump  m  the  river  will  do 
for  the  present.' 

Being  in  for  it,  I  thought  I  would  go  through  with 
it,  and  yielded  myself  up  like  a  lamb.  We  found 
our  six  fellow-victims  gathered  at  the  Angler's  Joy, 
and  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  they  one  and  all  looked 
surly :  they  were  good-tempered  fellows,  as  your 
brawny,  strong-armed  men  for  the  most  part 
providentially  are ;  but  to  be  torn  out  of  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  told  to  jump  into  a  river, 
is  trying  to  the  most  amiable  disposition. 

That  somewhat  dreaded  plunge,  however,  was  in 
reality  very  pleasant,  and  made  one  feel  as  fresh 
and  active  as  a  lark ;  sensations  which  were  too 
soon  obliterated. 

'  You  need  not  take  so  much  trouble  to  dry 
yourself,'  said  Thwarts  to  me ;  '  you  will  not  take 
cold  if  you  go  in  and  have  a  rub  down  directly 
after  your  run.'  And  he  started  off  at  a  round 
trot,  an  example  which,  one  after  the  other,  we  all 
followed.  Some  ran  the  whole  milo ;  others,  as  it 
was  the  first  day  of  regular  training,  only  half  that 
distance;  while  1  had  to  stop  at  the  end  of  about 
three  hundred  yards,  blowing  like  a  grampus. 
However,  with  many  rests,  and  sitting  down  at 
frequent  intervals,  I  managed  to  come  in  a  very 
bad  eighth,  and  then  I  retired  to  my  lodgings,  and 
made  myself  comfortable  for  the  breakfast,  for 
which  I  felt  very  great  need. 

4  How  stale  the  bread  is ! '  cried  I.  4 1  hate  stale 
bread.' 
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'New  bread  is  the  worst  thing  possible  for  the 
wind.' 

4  There  is  no  tea  ! ' 

'Tea!  It  is  poison.  You  may  have  a  pint  of 
small-beer.' 

4  How  dreadfully  underdone  these  chops  are  ! ' 

4  Not  a  bit ;  the  gravy  is  the  nutritious  part.' 

However,  extreme  exhaustion  enabled  me  to 
make  an  unpalatable  meal,  and  then  I  drew  forth 
my  pipe. 

'  What  is  that  V  cried  Thwart.".  4  My  dear  fellow, 
you  must  not  smoke  at  this  time  of  day.  One  pipe 
after  supper  is  all  we  allow,  and  even  that  is  bad 
for  the  wind.' 

'  But,'  cried  I  in  dismay,  *  my  allowance  is  half  a 
pound  of  shag  and  a  quarter  of  a  box  of  cigars 
a  week ! ' 

'  So  is  mine,  quite  that,*  murmured  No.  2. 
4  And  mine ! '  said  Bow. 

4  One  pipe  after  breakfast  could  never  hurt,' 
added  No.  4. 

I  had  very  nearly  excited  a  mutiny ;  but  Thwarts 
talked  his  crew  over,  consoling  them  with  the 
reflection  that  their  abstinence  was  only  to  be  for 
six  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they 
might  smoke  another  penny  off  the  income-tax,  if 
they  liked. 

Having  my  pipe  put  out  was  not  the  worst  part 
of  the  business;  I  must  confess  that  1  do  like  my 
dinner,  and  am  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  it 
with  considerable  cheerfulness,  and  now  that  I  bad 
a  ravenous  appetite,  which  I  could  not  remember 
being  blest  witli  since  tho  happy  days  of  childhood, 
I  was  obliged  to  squander  it  upon  disgusting  raw 
beef-steaks  and  vulgar  malt  liquor,  and  any  secret 
infringement  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  our  guid- 
ance, produced  a  sensation  as  if  the  heart  was 
bursting  when  we  '  put  it  on '  during  the  evening's 
spin  up  the  river. 

Well,  my  'wind'  certainly  improved,  and  my 
muscles  grew  more  powerful ;  but  my  unfortunate 
hands  became  completely  flayed,  so  that  I  had  to 
row  in  gloves,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  my 
flannel  trousers  thickly  padded,  so  that  the  ioys  of 
training  did  not  grow  upon  me,  as  I  had  been 
assured  they  would  after  the  first ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  marked  off  the  six  weeks  on  my  almanac,  and 
scratched  out  every  day  as  it  passed  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  school-boy  watching  the  approach  of 
the  holidays.  And  oh !  how  I  enjoyed  the 
Sundays. 

One  thing  fairly  puzzled  me,  and  that  was 
the  great  interest  which  Carroll  the  barrister 
suddenly  took  in  the  L.  B.  C.  eight  in  general, 
and  my  unworthy  self  in  particular.  I  had 
known  him,  it  was  true,  from  boyhood,  but 
of  late  years  we  had  only  seen  each  other  occa- 
sionally, our  paths  of  life  being  diverse.  Why, 
then,  did  he  come  bustling  up  to  Longreach  and 
calling  at  ray  lodgings  five  days  in  the  week  ? 
What  made  mm  so  hostile  to  the  inoffensive  Ded- 
watcrs,  that  he  out-uncled  my  uncle  in  his  desire 
that  we  should  humble  their  pride,  or,  as  he 
inelegantly  expressed  himself,  'should  take  the 
shine  out  of  them  V  To  what  could  his  anxiety 
lest  I  should  'overdo  it,'  and  the  cunning  oint- 
ments he  provided  for  my  abrasions,  be  ascribed  ? 
Did  he  conclude  that  we  were  both  unsuccessful 
lovers,  and  had  he  a  sympathy  for  me,  the  result 
of  our  common  misfortune  ?  Did  he  wish  to  prove, 
by  taking  an  interest  in  the  success  of  Thwarts's 
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voung  man,  but  had  merely  felt  a  friendship  for 
Ellen,  which  was  in  nowise  affected  by  her  engage- 
ment to  another  ? 

I  observed  one  evening,  after  he  had  run  on  the 
Kink  for  upwards  of  three  miles,  coaching  us,  that 
he  was  very  disinterested. 

'Not  exactly,'  he  replied.  'One  of  the  Ded- 
water  crew  offered  three  to  one  on  his  boat  at  the 
club  a  fortnight  ago,  and  as  I  liked  the  style  in 
which  you  went  the  day  before,  when  1  happened 
to  see  you,  I  took  him.' 

1  To  any  amount?' 

'  In  hundreds.' 

This,  certainly,  was  some  slight  explanation  of 
his  interest,  for  a  hundred  pounds  is  a  nasty  sum 
to  lose,  and  three  hundred  a  nice  sum  to  win,  for  a 
professional  man. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks'  training,  I  had  an 
eruption  of  boils,  which  were  very  painful,  and 
exceedingly  disagreeable.  But  when  I  sought  for 
pity,  I  was  told  that  it  was  all  right,  and  they 
would  do  me  all  the  good  in  nature.  I  also 
observed  that  Carroll  was  not  welcome  to  my  uncle 
and  aunt,  in  spite  of  his  aquatic  enthusiasm.  Ha ! 
was  he  still  to  be  feared  ?  No,  no  ;  Ellen  could 
never  inflict  all  this  misery  upon  a  poor  wretch, 
even  if  he  were  a  cousin,  without  intending  to 
recompense  him.  Still,  I  was  uneasy  in  mind  ;  as 
for  my  body,  all  ease  had  departed  from  that  weeks 
before. 

The  day  of  the  match  drew  near,  but  I  did  not 
dread  it ;  on  the  contrary,  had  it  been  a  duel  or  a 
battle,  I  should  have  hailed  the  event  which  put 
an  end  to  the  preparation.  I  have  heard  that 
soldiers  who  have  been  investing  a  town  for  some 
time  are  madly  impatient  for  the  assault,  prefer- 
ring the  most  forlorn-hope  of  not  being  blown  up, 
skewered,  or  chopped  down,  to  the  certainty  of 
work  in  the  trenches  ;  and  I  can  easily  understand 
it. 

What  puzzles  me  more  is,  that  when  the  day 
actually  arrived,  and  the  hostile  boat  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  river  was  covered  with  gay 
barges,  and  the  lawns  on  the  bank  with  tents  and 
ladies,  1  actually  caught  the  infection  which  I  had 
escaped  during  the  whole  six  weeks'  training,  and 
became  absurdly  anxious  to  win.  I  could  have 
punched  the  heads  of  those  Dedwater  fellows  ;  I 
rejoiced  to  observe  that  one  of  them  had  a  slight 
cold,  and  that  another  seemed  weak  about  the 
loins.  More ;  as  the  time  approached,  I  grew  so 
excited,  that  I  staked  money,  ay,  as  much  as  1 
could  earn  in  three  months  with  this  pen,  on  our 
boat !    It  was  temporary  insanity. 

My  uncle's  preparations  for  celebrating  the 
regatta  were  grand.  Both  the  crews  were  to  dine 
with  him  afterwards,  and  the  festivities  were  to 
terminate  in  a  ball,  held  in  a  large  marquee 
erected  on  the  lawn  ;  and  the  trees  of  the  garden 
were  profusely  hung  with  little  coloured  lamps,  to 
give  a  fairy-like  effect  to  the  scene. 

Of  the  race,  I  cannot  tell  you  much.  I  can 
remember  paddling  up  to  the  starting-place,  and  a 
man  in  a  ten-oared  waterman's  boat  saying :  '  Are 
-*ou  ready  ?  Go  ! '  But  immediately  alter  that 
lost  consciousness  of  everything  except  that 
my  frame  was  bursting,  splitting,  blowing  up, 
and  coming  to  pieces  generally  ;  that  the  idea  of 
aurviving  was  absurd,  but  that  it  did  not  much 
matter ;  and  that  I  hop<d  for  speedy  dissolution,  or 
some  other  termination  of  the  race.   Just  as  I  was 

tliat  I  had  only  two  seconds 
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more  to  live,  there  was  a  tremendous  shouting, 
and  the  cockswain  (oh,  how  I  loathed  that  little 
man !)  yelled  out :  '  Now,  then,  come  away ! 
We  're  ahead !  Six  strokes  more  with  a  will,  and 
we  can't  lose  !  Hurrah  !'  And  I  just  roused  my- 
self for  a  final  effort,  which  lasted,  not  for  six 
strokes,  but  at  least  for  twenty,  and  rolled  back- 
wards upon  No.  4.  But  it  did  not  matter ;  the 
L.  B.  C.  had  won. 

I  had  earned  any  amount  of  praise,  and  as  much 
reward  as  I  could  get,  from  Ellen  ;  1  had  won  my 
money  ;  I  could  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  what  and 
how  much  I  chose.  The  training  was  over!  In 
spite  of  exhaustion,  that  idea  was  delicious  ! 

So  was  my  uncle's  dinner ;  heaps  of  good  things, 
and  nothing  interdicted !  Even  Ellen's  ingratitude 
could  not  spoil  my  appetite,  and  I  put  it  to  any 
one  whether  she  was  good. 

*  Well,  Nelly,'  I  cried,  on  first  seeing  her  after 
the  race,  1  we  have  won,  you  see.' 

*  So  I  suppose,'  she  replied  listlessly. 
1  Are  you  not  glad  V 

'  Glad  1  0  yes,  of  course.  Very  mce,  wasn't  it  V 

*  I  tell  you  what,  Ellen,'  said  \  '  if  you  had  only 
spoken  in  that  tone  before,  you  would  have  saved 
me  the  most  unpleasant  six  weeks  I  ever  spent  in 
my  life.' 

'  Poor  old  Bob  I '  she  cried ;  'I  am  really  very 
glad  ;  only  I  have  a  headache,  and  am  so  stupid.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  be  all  right  to-night,'  said  I,  as 
she  went  off. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Bob  ?'  said  she,  stopping 
short,  and  turning  pale. 

*  Why,  for  the  ball,  of  course.' 

1 0  yes,  to  be  sure,'  she  cried  with  a  laugh, 1  the 
ball !    I  told  you  I  was  stupid  to-day.' 

I  repeat  that  I  intensely  enjoyed  my  dinner,  but 
for  the  dancing  afterwards  I  had  no  great  mind  :  I 
was  stiff,  I  was  sore,  and  I  had  long  arrears  of 
tobacco  to  pull  up.  There  was  a  delightful  amount 
of  freedom  and  ease  about  the  party  ;  those  who 
liked,  stopped  in  the  tent  and  danced,  those  who 

{(referred  it  wandered  about  the  grounds  ;  it  was  of 
ittle  use  to  engage  partners  beforehand,  and  none 
at  all  to  hunt  for  them  if  they  were  not  in  the 
marquee  when  the  band  struck  up.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  things,  and  withdrew  to  a  quiet 
nook  I  knew  of  under  a  willow  which  overhung 
the  river,  settled  myself  comfortably,  and  filled  my 
largest  meerschaum. 

With  lights  and  music  at  some  little  distance 
behind  me,  a  comfortable  quantum  of  claret  inside 
me,  and  the  dark-flowing  river  before  me,  time 
passed  rapidly,  and  I  had  sat  smoking  and  idly 
dreaming  of  past  trials  and  future  hopes,  the  latter 
all  connected  with  my  pretty  cousin,  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an 
object  on  the  water,  which,  as  my  eyes  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I  soon  made  out  to 
be  a  wherry,  stealthily  approaching  the  spot  where 
I  sat.  It  might  be  only  some  uninvited  neighbour, 
enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  music, 
but  it  was  a  late  hour  for  indulging  such  a  fancy, 
and  my  curiosity  was  excited.  Nor  was  it  dimin- 
ished when  the  boat  stole  quietly  under  the 
willow,  and  was  made  fast  to  the  bank  ;  nor  when 
a  female  figure,  enveloped  in  a  voluminous  shawl, 
and  carrying  a  large  carpet-bag,  came  hurriedly 
along  the  path  ;  nor  when  a  man  leaped  from  the 
boat,  and  took  the  carpet-bag  aforesaid  from  her 
hand. 

A  keen  pang  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  shot 
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through  my  heart,  as  I  rose  and  approached  the 
pair,  to  their  evident  alarm. 

'It  is  only  Bob!'  said  the  voice  of  Nelly 
presently.   ' O  Boh,  how  you  frightened  me ! ' 

'Are  you  going  for  a  row?'  I  asked  with 
desperate  calmness. 

'Yes.  Don't  say  anything  about  it ;  there  is  a 
good  boy.' 

'  May  I  aak  who  with  V  I  could  not  help  saying. 

'  With  me,  Carroll,  to  be  sure !'  said  the  voice  of 
that  hateful  barrister.  '  Why,  you  must  have  seen 
how  the  land  lay,  surely,  old  fellow.  We  are  sorry 
to  have  to  take  this  step ;  but  Mr  Martin  is  so 
determined  that  Ellen  shall  be  thrown  away  upon 
that  fellow  Thwarts,  that  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you  sincerely  for  falling  into  our  plans,  and 
going  in  for  this  race,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
perpetually  coming  down  here  on  the  pretence  of 
coaching  you,  and  seeing  how  the  boat  was  getting 
on.  The  three  hundred  pounds,  too,  will  be  most 
useful  for  preliminary  expenses.  But  we  must  be 
off.  Good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye,  dear  Bob/  said  Nelly,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

I  made  a  violent  effort  to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter ;  and  after  having  been  so  egregioualy  duped 
all  along,  I  had  to  put  the  final  touch  by  helping 
them  into  the  boat  and  shoving  them  off,  and  in 
doing  this  I  nearly  fell  into  the  water,  and  had  to 
grasp  a  handful  of  drooping  twigs  to  recover  my 
balance. 

The  boat  vanished  into  the  night,  and  when  I 
turned  from  the  spot  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  found 
a  bough  of  willow  m  my  hand. 

'  Pshaw !'  cried  I.  throwing  it  away. 

There  was  a  terrible  disturbance  when  the  elope- 
ment was  known,  but  the  Martins  forgave  the 
couple  in  a  few  weeks  ;  and  when  all  turned  out 
well,  and  Carroll's  position  at  the  bar  became  more 
and  more  established,  my  uncle  was  even  jocular 
on  the  subject. 

'  Ah !'  said  he,  at  a  certain  christening  dinner, 
'  those  barristers  are  such  imposing  fellows ;  give 
them  an  inch,  and  they  will  take  a  Nell !' 

It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  joke  ;  but  I  shall 
marry  for  money. 


ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

From  a  very  early  period,  the  welfare  and  daily  life 
of  the  apprentice  appear  to  have  received  serious 
consideration,  not  only  in  the  local  legislative  as- 
semblies, but  also  in  the  national  one.  So  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  bills  with  reference  to 
him  were  enacted.  An  act  of  the  year  1388  or- 
dained that  he  or  she  *  which  use  to  labour'  at  the 
plough  or  cart  till  '  they  be  of  the  age  of  twelve,' 
should  continue  at  that  labour  afterwards,  and  were 
not  to  be  apprenticed  to  any  *  mistery.'  This  bill, 
however,  must  have  been  generally  evaded,  for  the 
preamble  of  an  act  of  7  Henry  IV.  stated  that 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers,  by 
reason  of  people  who  were  influenced  by  '  the  pride 
of  clothing  or  other  evil  customs,'  apprenticing  their 
children  to  trades  ;  and  went  on  to  enact,  that  only 
those  individuals  who  had  not  less  than  twenty 
shillings  per  annum  in  freehold  land  or  rent  should 
put  their  children  out  apprentices  to  handicrafts, 


although  any  persons  might  put  their  children  '  to 
take  learning  at  any  manner  of  school  that  pleaseth 
him.'  This  act,  however,  did  not  refer  to  the  city 
of  London,  as  a  later  act  explained,  every  person 
in  the  city  'not  of  vilain  state  or  condition'  being 
privileged  to  put  lus  sons  or  daughters  apprentice 
to  the  freemen.  In  the  year  1483,  it  was  enacted 
that  aliens  were  not  to  take  for  apprentices  any 
save  those  who  were  English-born,  except  their  own 
sons  or  daughters— rinon  il  soil  son  fitz  ou  sa  fib. 
Again,  in  1523,  it  was  ordained  that  'no  man  or 
straunger  borne  out  of  the  kynges  obeysaunce,  be 
he  denisen  or  not  denisen,'  was  to  take  any  appren- 
tices save  those  who  were  natives  of  England. 
Another  bill  of  1535  enacted  that  companies  or 
guilds  should  take  only  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
fee  for  the  entry  of  an  apprentice,  and  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  when  the  apprentice  had  served 
his  time. 

The  celebrated  statute  of  Elizabeth  'touching 
dyvers  orders  for  artyficers,'  contained  several  pro- 
visos having,  reference  to  apprentices.  Husband- 
men 'using  half  a  ploughlande  at  the  least  in 
tillage,'  might  take  one  apprentice  of  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  serve  until 
he  was  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  years  old.  Mer- 
chants in  cities  and  corporate  towns  'tTaffcquing 
by  trafieque  or  trade  into  any  p'tes  beyond  the  sea, 
were  prohibited  from  taking  apprentices  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  had  not  hind  or  houses  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings.  Tradesmen 
in  market-towns  were  permitted  to  have  two  ap- 
prentices, but  they  were  not  to  be  sons  of  labourers 
or  husbandmen.  The  last  restriction  was  enforced 
also  in  the  case  of  weavers  of  woollen  cloth,  ex- 
cepting those  who  dwelt  in  towns  ;  but  twenty-one 
trades  were  left  open  to  the  children  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  The  same  act  prohibited  persons 
from  exercising  any  'arte,  misterie,  or  m annual 
occupacon,'  unless  they  had  served  seven  years' 
apprenticeship. 

The  master  in  several  trades  was  to  employ 
one  journeyman  to  every  three  apprentices 
Any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
refusing  to  become  an  apprentice,  was  "to  be  com- 
mitted 'unto  warde,  there  to  remayne  until!  he 
be  contented,  and  will  be  bounden  to  serve  as  an 
apprentice  should  serve.'  This  act  did  not  refer 
to  the  city  of  Norwich,  which  had  special  privi- 
leges. Another  act  of  the  same  date  authorised 
'  every  householder  using  and  exercising  the  trade 
of  the  sea  by  fishing  or  otherwise,'  to  take  appren- 
tices only  seven  years  old.  Perhaps,  however,  of 
all  the  acts  of  parliament  with  reference  to  appren- 
tices, one  of  the  year  1609  is  the  most  creditable 
to  the  sense  of  the  parliament  Its  preamble  stated 
that  there  was  'alredye  greate  somes  of  money 
freely  given,  and  more  in  tyme  to  come  lyke  to  be 
given  by  dyvers  well-disposed  persons,'  unto  cor- 
porations, to  bind  apprentices  of  both  sexes  'in 
trades  and  mannuai  occupations  very  p'ftble  in 
the  comon-welth,  and  acceptable  and  pleasinge 
unto  Almightie  God;'  and  the  bill  enacted  that 
corporations  were  to  apprentice  poor  children  who 
were  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  master  being 
bound  in  sufficient  sureties  to  return  the  money 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  A 
bequest  of  this  nature  was  made  to  the  corporation 
of  Preston,  but  about  a  year  ago  that  body  diverted 
it  from  its  original  purpose,  giving  it  as  a  gram- 
mar-school scholarship.  In  the  year  1703,  it  was 
ordained,  in  order  to  give  'due  encouragement  to 
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such  of  the  youth  of  this  kingdom  as  shall  volun- 
tarily betake  themselves  to  the  sea  and  practice  of 
navigation,'  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered 
to  apprentice  poor  lads  and  young  vagrants  to 
masters  of  ships,  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
having  to  pay  the  master  fifty  shillings  for  the  lad's 
outfit,  and  also  to  conduct  him  to  the  port  from 
whence  his  ship  was  to  sail. 

During  all  this  lapse  of  years,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  local  legislators  in  corporations, 
companies,  and  guilds  were  neglectful  of  the  appren- 
tice ;  on  the  contrary,  they  who  saw  more  and 
knew  more  of  him,  legislated  much  in  his  behoof. 
Perhaps  one  of  their  wisest  ordinances  was  that  by 
which  they  compelled  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child  to  pay  to  the  corporate  authorities  a  sum  of 
money  with  which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its 
apprenticeship.   An  old  deed  of  this  class,  dated 
1592,  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  appren- 
tice until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  mas- 
ter being  held  liable  for  his  *  keep  in  time  of  sick- 
ness, if  it  shall  please  God  to  lay  such  visitation 
upon  him,'  and  orders  that  his  employers  shall 
find  him  in  food,  and  '  for  labouring  days  and  the 
Sabbath  two  shirts.'   At  the  conclusion  of  twelve 
years'  service,  the  servant  was  to  receive  a  reward 
of  twenty  shillings,  '  unless  there  is  fault  at  the 
end  of  the  time.'  Some  children  were  thus  appren- 
ticed to  husbandry,  or  the  '  arte  of  good  nouse- 
wyfery  after  the  best  manner ;'  ana  there  are 
references  to  two  lads,  one  of  whom  was  appren- 
ticed to  '  a  gentleman,'  and  the  other  to  a  '  musi- 
tioner.'   The  companies  and  guilds,  in  legislating 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests,  could  not 
avoid  enactments  bearing  upon  apprenticeship. 
Many,  however,  of  their  laws  with  reference  to  the 
apprentice  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
absurd  jealousy  with  which  '  foreigners' — a  compre- 
hensive term,  including  even  inhabitants  of  neigh- 
bouring towns — were  regarded.  So  far  back  as  1413, 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Norwich  prohibited 
foreigners  from  taking  any  more  apprentices  until 
they  had  purchased  their  freedom, '  except  their 
own  or  their  wife's  children.'    In  one  borough 
alone,  no  less  than  ten  companies  enacted  that 
'  no  Scotsman  born'  should  be  taken  apprentice, 
*  or  suffered  to  work  within  the  town,'  one  company 
classing  them  with  Dutchmen,  who  were  equally 
debarred ;  and  a  company  of  weavers  ordained, 
that  if  any  member  called  another  a  Scot  'in 
malice,'  he  was  to  forfeit  six  and  eightpence.  This 
foolish  feeling,  however,  appears  to  have  died 
out,  or  to  have  faded  before  the  intensity  of  the 
antipathy  with  which  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  regarded,  for  a  later  guild  ordinance 
enacted  that  the  children  of  Quakers  were  not  to 
be  taken  apprentice  under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Chaucer  that  the 
apprentice  was  too  fond  of  pleasure  : 

At  every  bridale  would  he  sing  and  hoppe ; 
He  loved  bet  the  tavern  than  the  shoppe ; 

but  a  Newcastle  eye-witness,  writing  the  by-laws  of 
the  Merchant  Guild  in  1554,  gives  a  terrible 
account  of  the  embryo  merchants.  Struck  with 
astonishment,  the  old  scribe  writes : '  What  dyseing, 
canieing,  and  mumming !  what  typling,  daunseing, 
and  brasing  of  harlots !  what  garded  cotes,  jagged 
hose  lined  with  silke,  and  cutt  shoes  !  what  use  of 
gytternes  by  nyght !  what  wearinge  of  berds !  what 
daggers  ys  be,  them  worne  crosse  overthwarto  their 


backes,  that  theeis  their  dooings  are  moore  cum!  ye 
and  decent  for  vageing  ruffians  than  seemlie  lor 
honest  apprentices.  The  guild  appears  to  have 
been  resolved  to  pass  a  comprehensive  reform  bill, 
for  they  forbade  the  apprentices  to  '  daunse,  dyse, 
carde,  or  mum ;'  iust  as  at  Gal  way,  twenty-six  years 
previously,  gambling  was  prohibited,  'speciality 
by  prentisys  nor  Irishmen.'  They  were  also  pro- 
hibited from  using  '  any  gytternes,'  or  to  wear  any 
'  cutt  hose,  cutt  shoes,  or  paunced  jerkins,  or  any 
herds,'  and  enjoined  to  wear  '  none  other  hoses  than 
sloppes  of  coarse  clothe  whereof  the  yard  do  not 
exceed  12d ;'  and,  strange  to  say,  their  6hoes  and 
their  coats  were  to  be  '  of  the  same  materiall  and 
housewyfee  making.'  They  were  also  forbidden  to 
wear  any  *  straite  hose '  in  place  of  those  '  playn, 
without  cutts,  pounsing,  or  gards.'  The  apprentices 
of  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  however,  were 
not  required  to  dress  according  to  this  statute. 

The  guild  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  old  school  copy-book  aphorism,  'Evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners,'  for,  in  1554, 
it  was  ordained  that  natives  of  Tynedale  and 
Tydesdale  were  not  to  be  taken  as  apprentices, 
'the  parties  there  brought  up  being  known, 
either  by  education  or  nature,  not  to  be  of 
honest  conversation.'  Even  the  exclusion  of  these 
youths  did  not  improve  the  morals  of  the  appren- 
tices, and  in  November  1603,  the  authorities 
again  forbade  them  to  '  daunse,  dice,  carde,  mum, 
or  use  any  music,  either  by  nyght  or  by  daye,  in 
the  streetes.'  The  cloth  of  which  their  garments 
was  to  be  fashioned  was  not  to  exceed  ten  shillings 
a  yard,  and  their  '  fustian '  was  to  be  under  three 
shillings  per  yard.  The  London  apprentices,  in 
1611,  were  forbidden  any  material  save  'cloth, 
kersey,  fustian,  sackcloth,  canvas,  English  leather, 
or  English  stuffe '  of  not  more  than  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  yard  ;  and  their  hats,  with  band 
and  trimming,  were  not  to  cost  above  five  shillings. 
At  Newcastle,  the  lads  were  not  to  wear  any  velvet 
or  lace,  or  any  '  silke  garters,'  silk  or  velvet  girdles, 
worsted  stockings,  silk  shoe-strings,  '  pumps,  pan- 
to ties,  or  cake  shoes,'  hats  lined  with  velvet,  '  nor 
double  cypress  hat-bands,'  cloaks,  daggers,  or 
'  ruffled  bands.'  They  were  permitted,  however,  to 
wear '  falling  bands,  plaine,  without  lace,  stiche,  or 
any  kind  of  sowen  workc ;'  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  expressly  cautioned  against  wearing  their 
hair  long, '  nor  loaces  at  the  ears  like  ruffians.'  Some 
idea  of  the  despotic  power  possessed  by  these  associ- 
ations may  be  arrived  at,  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  Merchants'  Guild  selected  a  special  prison 
to  contain,  and  appointed  its  own  jailer  to  look 
after  those  courageous  youths  who  dared  to  disobey 
the  mandates  of  the  magnates. 

That  there  were  such  brave  ones  is  shewn  by 
many  old  entries,  one  of  which  testifies  to  the 
fact,  that  in  the  year  1649,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  the  apprentice  was  to  cut  his  hair  from  the 
'crown  of  his  head,'  that  he  was  to  'keep  his 
forehead  bare,'  and  that  'his  lockes  (if  any) 
shall  not  reach  below  the  lap  of  his  eare ;'  that 
when  he  was  ill,  he  was  to  wear  a  '  linnen  cappe 
and  no  other,  and  that  without  laice ;'  that  he  was 
not  to  wear  beaver  hats  '  nor  castors  ;'  no  gold  or 
silver  work,  but  only  black  bands  to  black  hats, 
and  suitable  bands  to  gray  ones  ;  no  'fancies'  or 
ribbons ;  no  cloth  of  value  exceeding  fourteen  or 
fifteen  shillings  a  yard  ;  no  '  stuffe  of  silke  or 
cammel  haire  p  no  trimming  to  his  clothes, '  except 
buttons,  and  them  only  in  places  needful,  and  no 
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better  than  of  silke ;'  no  '  boot-hos-tops  nor 
culloured  showes,  or  showes  of  Spanish  leather  or 
with  lone  nebs;'  no  'silke  garters  at  all;'  no 
gloves  other  than  very  plain  ones,  or  shoe-strings 
of  any  better  material  than  cotton-ribbon  ;  and  no 
boots,  '  only  when  they  ride ' — nine  apprentices 
refused  to  conform.  These  unruly  youths  were 
given  a  month's  time  to  consider  what  they  were 
about,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  only 
three  of  them  remained  firm.  These  three  were 
brought  into  court,  and  made  'exemplary'  by 
having  their  hair  cut  on  the  rural  and  unartistic 
fashion  of  placing  a  basin  upon  tho  head,  and 
cutting  the  flowing  locks  in  a  line  with  its  edge, 
and  also  by  removing  the  obnoxious  ribbons  from 
their  cloaks,  after  which  they  were  committed  to 
the  prison,  with  an  allowance  of  1 2d.  in  bread,'  and 
a  quart  of  table-beer  daily.  These  severe  measures 
brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  they  soon  very 
humbly  petitioned  the  guild  to  'passe  bye  and  be 
oblivious  of  all  misdemeanours.'  Both  the  morality 
and  the  religion  of  the  apprentices  appear  to  have 
received  attention.  In  the  year  1656,  a  guild,  after 
'  much  wofull  experience,'  enacted,  that  by  reason 
of  the  abounding  of  iniquity,  and  consequent '  great 
apostasy  and  falling  off  from  the  truth,  to  all 
manner  of  heresy  and  unheard-of  blasphemy  and 
prophaneness,'  lads  who  would  not  duly  accompany 
their  masters  to  public  ordinances  of  religion,  and 
also  those  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  those  who  were 
'  crooked,  lame,  or  any  other  way  deformed,'  were 
not  to  be  taken  as  apprentices  under  pain  of  heavy 
penalties.  In  the  year  1665,  a  company  enacted 
that  every  apprentice  guilty  of  immorality  was  to 
be  fined  one  hundred  pounds.  Prohibited  from 
indulgence  in  music,  dancing,  dicing,  mumming, 
and  other  amusements,  the  apprentices  seem  to 
have  directed  their  attention  to  'the  fancy;'  for, 
in  1697,  they  were  forbidden  to  keep  '  horses,  dogs, 
or  figh tinge  cocks,'  until  they  had  Berved  seven  out 
of  the  ten  years  for  which  they  were  bound.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  good  name  of  England,  the 
apprentices  appear  to  have  taken  their  evil  habits 
abroad  with  them,  for  an  old  order  of  the  Gal  way 
corporation,  and  dated  February  25,  1585,  said  : 
'  The  young  English  tailours  and  ther  boys '  were 
undoubted  '  vavagvaunts '  (vagrants  ?),  guilty  of 
'  useing  all  unlawfull  pleis  and  lacivious  expenses, 
both  by  daye  and  nightc  ;'  and  enjoins  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood, 
telling  them  to  abstain  from  '  pan  tones,  but  rather 
be  content  with  shoes.' 

The  apprentice  of  to-day  may,  like  many  of  his 
ciders,  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  fancy  that 
because  masters  were  forbidden  to  give  their  ser- 
vants salmon  above  three  times  during  a  week, 
that  the  apprentice  of  the  misnamed  *  good  old 
times'  was  in  an  enviable  position.  Such  an  idea, 
however,  would  be  very  absurdly  erroneous.  St) 
recently  as  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Manchester  apprentices  to  the  cotton  trade,  who 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  younggentlemen,were 
compelled  to  perform  much  manual  labour,  which 
to-day  is  reserved  for  porters  only.  The  *  cotton 
lord '  himself  was  at  work  at  five"  in  the  morning 
with  his  children.  Seven  o'clock  was  the  hour  for 
breakfast,  to  which  there  was  no  tea  and  toast,  but 
simply  a  large  dish  of  oatmeal  porridge,  around 
which  the  '  lord,'  his  children,  and  the  apprentices 
grouped  themselves  with  woodcu  spoons.  At  a 
given  signal,  they  plunged  their  spoons  into  the 
mass,  dipped  the  spoonfuls  into  a  bowl  of  milk 
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until  the  dish  was  empty,  upon  which  they  imme- 
diately returned  to  work.  If  such  was  the  position 
of  the  very  aristocracy  of  apprenticedom,  what 
would  be  the  state  of  the  plebeians  ? 

SAND-CASTLES. 

I  watcu  in  meditative  hour, 
Upon  tbe  glistening  sand,  the  tower 

My  laughing  children  rear ; 
Dear  Babel-builders — sturdy  Ned, 
And  rosy  Kate,  and  tiny  Fred, 

What  time  the  tide  draws  near. 

How  earnestly,  and  with  what  toil, 
The  little  navigators  moil 

To  build  their  house  of  sand. 
Digging  and  dabbling  all  about, 
Napoleon  made  no  greater  rout, 

Stealing  bis  neighbours'  land. 

No  kings  contending  for  a  crown, 
No  generals  battling  for  a  town, 

Made  such  a  fuss  before  ; 
And  fast  the  mound  grows  higher  still ; 
With  shouts  they  pile  the  crumbling  hill 

Upon  the  sloping  shore. 

The  old  King  Canutes  from  their  chairs 
Look  down  upon  these  petty  cares, 

And  much  the  work  applaud. 
Now  ramp  and  bastion  are  complete ; 
The  mason's  work,  begun  so  neat, 

Is  finished  without  fraud. 

But  just  then  comes  an  oozing  drop, 
That  filters  in,  and  then  the  top 

HeRins  to  nod  and  shake ; 
And  now  the  counterscarp  caves  in ; 
And  now,  its  outer  walls  grown  thin, 

Tho  sea  begins  to  break. 

True  type  of  all  the  fading  hopes 
Of  kings  or  grocers,  queens  or  popes. 

So  crumbled  mighty  Rome; 
And  so  that  bank  at  Rottcndean 
Went  all  to  pieces  in  '15, 

And  froze  us  out  at  home. 

So  went  that  Double  First  I  lost ; 
Just  so  my  early  love  was  crossed 

For  pretty  Fanny  Boyce. 
Ambitions,  hopes,  Time's  bitter  wave 
Washes  into  the  common  grave, 

That  vault  for  all  our  joys. 

The  fragile  castle  built  of  sand. 
Though  raised  by  many  a  busy  hand, 

Soon  sinks  below  the  sea. 
Tbe  sunset  comes,  and  at  its  heels 
Black  Uiliff  Night  so  stealthy  steals. 

Come,  children,  into  tea. 
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THE   GREAT  BARYTONE. 

I  was  prompter,  scene-shifter,  and  errand-boy 
general  in  the  opera-house  of  Darmstadt,  when 
Heir  Swindlenbach  acceded  to  the  management  by 
the  grace  of  the  Grand  Duke's  valet,  and  a  marriage 
with  his  predecessor's  widow.  Of  Herr  Swindlen- 
bach'8  antecedents,  little  was  known,  except  that 
he  had  kept  a  German  coffee-house  in  Florence, 
and  an  Austrian  hotel  in  Milan ;  that  he 
failed  in  both  speculations,  and  left  anxiously 
inquiring  friends  among  the  trades-people  of  both 
cities ;  yet,  before  he  was  a  twelvemonth  in  pos- 
session of  the  opera-house,  there  was  not  a  greater 
nun  below  the  court-circle  in  Darmstadt 

The  Grand  Duke  had  travelled  through  Italy 
incog,  before  his  accession,  which  was  also  recent. 
Some  said  he  had  an  Italian  mistress,  and  that  her 
confessor  Lad  great  hopes  of  his  conversion  from 
Lutheranism.  However  that  might  be,  his  Serene 
Highness  had  come  home  with  such  a  taste  for 
everything  Italian,  and  especially  Italian  music, 
that  all  the  court  fell  to  writing  complimentary 
letters  to  distinguished  maestros,  and  could  not 
spure  a  minute  from  the  humming  and  strumming 
of  operas.  There  never  was  such  a  time  for 
musical  instrument  makers  in  the  grand  duchy. 
Every  official  had  to  be  suited  with  something  he 
could  play  on :  the  prime  minister  came  out  strong 
on  the  piano;  the  secretary  of  state  took  to  the 
violin;  and  the  grand  chamberlain  performed 
night  and  day  on  the  flageolet.  Herr  Swindlenbach 
was  not  the  man  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  of 
getting  up  in  the  world  ;  he  set  his  wits  to  work 
to  get  up  an  Italian  company,  and  give  Italian 
operas  in  what  he  called  high-art  style.  I  can 
vouch  that  he  was  never  a  league  out  of  Darm- 
stadt all  that  year;  but  his  own  account  of  the 
business  was,  that  it  cost  him  three  journeys  to  ! 
Italy,  the  loss  of  sleep,  appetite,  and  I  forget  how 
many  hundreds  of  florins ;  but  at  last,  he  had  the 
happiness  of  securing  a  divine  soprano,  a  grand 
contralto,  a  painstaking  tenor,  and  a  conscientious 
basso.  His  Serene  Highness  shewed  a  princely 
sense  of  the  manager's  attention  to  his  whim ;  he 


sent  his  private  secretary,  his  gentleman-usher,  and 
his  baron-in-waiting  to  inspect  the  company,  and 
witness  the  rehearsals ;  gave  orders  for  the  opera- 
house  to  be  new  painted,  and  promised  to  come  in 
stato  on  the  opening-night. 

Of  course,  the  whole  court  came  to  inspect 
too;  there  was  scarcely  space  in  the  green-room 
for  the  barons  and  baronesses,  ministers  and 
aulic  councillors  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
manager  and  his  company.  It  was  fearful  work 
to  get  through  business  under  so  much  super- 
intendence ;  all  the  gentlemen  had  suggestions  to 
make,  and  all  the  ladies  wanted  to  improve  the 
costumes.  It  was  nearly  as  hard  to  get  the  scene- 
painters  on ;  they  were  Germans  every  man  to  the 
backbone,  and  hated  everything  from  Italy.  But 
energy  and  perseverance  will  surmount  any  diffi- 
culty ;  so  Herr  Swindlenbach  was  wont  to  remark, 
and  so  it  proved  in  his  own  case.  In  spite  of  its 
friends  and  its  enemies,  the  first  Italian  opera 
under  his  management — the  name  has  escaped  my 
memory,  but  it  ended  with  Diavolo — was  cast  and 
rehearsed,  mounted  and  produced  before  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  Darmstadt,  all  in  full-dress,  and  as 
close  as  we  could  pack  them.  The  Grand  Duke 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  came  in  full  state. 
All  the  court  followed  his  example ;  all  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  got  orders  to  be  present,  and 
present  accordingly  they  were.  All  our  singers 
acquitted  themselves  powerfully,  and  the  orchestra 
drowned  everybody  that  went  wrong.  If  my  own 
services  were  not  signal,  they  were  sufficient  to 
call  forth  the  manager's  gratitude,  though  of  any- 
thing like  knowledge  of  Italian,  I  am  guiltless  to 
this  day.  It  was  not  etiquette  to  express  an  opinion 
of  the  performance  till  the  verdict  came  from  the 
ducal  box  at  the  close  of  the  last  scene,  when  the 
Grand  Duchess  smiled  approvingly,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Dowager  rattled  her  fan,  and  his  Serene 
Highness  said :  *  Very  good  indeed.'  Thereupon  the 
boxes  exploded  with  rapture,  and  ladies  who  had 
pretensions  to  sensibility,  felt  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  faint.  The  curtain  fell  amid  thunders  of  applause. 
The  manager  and  his  four  polar  stars,  as  he  called 
them  from  that  night,  wero  summoned  before  it, 
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and  got  such  a  deluge  of  bouquets  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  Darmstadt  before.  Ilerr  Swindlen- 
bach  made  a  speech  of  some  length  about  gratitude 
and  ioy,  and  they  all  retired  with  pocket-handker- 
chiefs to  their  eyes.  There  was  a  triumphal  supper 
discussed  in  the  green-room  that  night ;  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  present,  and  afterwards  assisting 
the  manager  to  find  his  own  door.  How  the  four 
polar  stars  got  home,  lias  always  been  a  problem 
beyond  my  solution ;  but  next  day  brought  a 
gracious  command  from  the  Grand  Duke  to  perform 
Italian  operas  regularly  three  times  a  week. 

Such  a  command  indicated  the  patronage  and 
iresence  of  his  Serene  Highness ;  few  managers  had 
)een  so  honoured,  and  from  that  hour  Herr  Swind- 
!  enboch's  prosperity  set  in  with  a  flood-tide.  Court 
adies  became  his  friends ;  titled  amateurs  sought 
lis  counsel  in  their  musical  difficulties;  wealthy 
burghers  grew  proud  of  his  acquaintance ;  his  credit 
rose  with  all  tradesmen,  despite  the  tales  from 
Florence  and  Milan ;  his  opera-house  was  filled  to 
overflowing ;  while  Schiller's  plays  were  acted  to 
empty  boxes  in  the  Darmstadt  theatre,  and  his 
exchequer  flourished  accordingly.  Herr  Swindlen- 
bach  deserved  prosperity,  for  he  could  enjoy  it 
He  took  a  house  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  in 
the  neighbourhood,  hod  it  altered  in  the  Italian 
style,  had  the  grounds  laid  out  in  the  same,  and 
called  it  his  catleUto.  There  he  gave  fetes  on  his 
birthday,  and  the  anniversaries  of  his  wedding, 
which  he  said  would  be  reckoned  among  the  salient 
points  of  opera  history.  The  prime  minister  had 
been  seen  at  one  of  them,  there  were  generally  some 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors  present,  a  lair  sprinkling 
of  the  court  families,  and  a  mighty  muster  of  artists 
and  amateurs.  The  entertainment  was  of  the  best 
that  Darmstadt  could  afford ;  but  its  great  features 
were  the  prevalence  of  Italian  dishes,  the  abundance 
of  choice  wines,  and  an  oration  regularly  delivered 
by  the  Herr,  in  which  he  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  management— that  phrase  always  signifying 
himself— and  Goethe,  then  directing  the  theatre  at 
Weimar;  the  management  was  always  proved  to 
have  much  higher  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. 

The  path  of  glory,  wherever  it  may  lead,  is  apt  to 
be  thorny,  and  thus  in  his  great  days  Herr  Swind- 
lenbach  was  not  without  his  troubles.  Darmstadt 
had  always  been  a  serious  Lutheran  place,  and  there 
was  among  its  citizens  a  considerable  proportion  of 
old-times  people,  who  preached  and  prophesied,  in  a 
private  court-fearing  way,  against  the  opera-bouse 
and  its  manager.  There  was  also  the  patriotic 
party,  always  alive  and  talking,  but  seldom  of  any 
use  in  Germany,  who  did  not  like  to  see  their 
national  music  and  poetry  superseded  by  Italian 
trills,  and  as  they  could  not  venture  to  attack  his 
princely  patron,  their  small  poets  and  critics  took 
every  opportunity  to  fall  on  Herr  Swindlenboch.  But 
the  greatest  of  the  manager's  difficulties  lay  within 
his  own  camp.  Madame  Screcheli,  the  divine 
soprano,  and  Madame  Ranterini,  the  grand  contralto, 
carried  on  life  and  song  in  a  manner  which  varied 
between  sisterly  affection  and  open  war.  Baulanti,  the 
painstaking  tenor,  and  Rorenario,  the  conscientious 
basso,  were  recognised  belligerents ;  it  was  whispered 
they  were  cousins  of  the  name  of  Splitz,  and  I  am 
in  a  position  to  state  that  they  generally  scolded  in 
Low  German.  Nevertheless,  the  rest  of  our  company 
were  on  the  verge  of  rebellion  at  every  new  casting, 
on  account  of  the  kith  and  kin  of  the  four  polar 
stars,  who  came  upon  us  from  all  quarters,  like 


eagles  gathering  to  the  prey.  The  divine  soprano 
could  not  appear  on  any  stage  without  the  protec- 
tion of  an  uncle  never  known  to  be  sober,  but  bent 
on  doing  all  the  discreet  characters.  The  grand 
contralto  sent  post  for  two  maiden  aunts,  whom  she 
said  she  worshipped ;  they  were  gaunt  and  grim  as 
old  fir-trees,  but  desperately  determined  on  playing 
nymphs  and  shepherdesses.  The  painstaking  tenor 
refused  to  sing  or  exist  without  the  company  of  his 
devoted  grandmother;  she  wanted  my  place  at  first, 
but  finally  settled  on  the  whole  of  our  witch  business. 
The  conscientious  basso  lost  no  time  in  summoning 
a  flock  of  nieces,  who,  he  assured  the  manager, 
were  the  well-spring  of  his  comfort,  and  must  be 
accommodated  with  lively  and  graceful  parts. 

Such  complications  would  have  driven  any  other 
man  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  Herr  Swindlenboch 
was  equal  to  his  exigencies.  What  he  could  do  to 
pacify  all  parties,  he  did;  what  he  could  not  do, 
he  promised,  and  from  the  most  direful  tempest  he 
could  retire  into  the  shadow  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
patronage,  the  glories  of  his  fetes,  Ins  superiority  to 
Goethe,  and  the  amenities  of  his  casteleto.  The 
lady  who  presided  over  that  abode,  though  the  relict 
of  one  opera  manager,  and  the  spouse  of  another, 
never  had  a  thought  beyond  mending  house-linen 
and  making  tautr-hraut.  But  Herr  Swindlenboch  "s 
wedded  life  was  peaceable  in  the  extreme.  I  don't 
think  he  had  much  of  a  counsellor  or  confidante  in 
the  excellent  woman,  which,  together  with  the  fact, 
that  I  had  been  useful  in  and  out  of  the  opera-house, 
and  wanted  to  play  no  part  but  my  own,  made  him 
select  me  as  a  sort  of  humble  companion,  to  whom 
he  could  comment  with  safety  on  the  doings  of  the 
four  polar  stars,  enlarge  on  his  own  grandeur,  and 
unfold  his  managerial  designs. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I  heard  of  a  negotiation, 
kept  secret  from  the  company,  from  everybody,  in 
fact,  but  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  most  prudent 
secretary,  to  bring  upon  the  Darmstadt  stage  the 
newest  wonder  of  our  musical  world,  the  great 
barytone,  Signor  Belorandini,  in  a  new  opera  which 
the  reigning  maestro,  Strumaldi,  was  known  to  be 
writing  expressly  for  him.  The  name  and  fame  of 
Signor  Belorandini  made  so  mighty  a  noise  in  the 
operatic  universe  of  the  time,  that  their  echoes 
may  still  linger  in  the  memory  of  many  a  manager. 
Ho  had  made  his  debut  in  Paris  some  years  before, 
and  taken  the  ears  of  that  discerning  capital  by 
storm.  The  connoisseurs  were  unanimous  that 
such  a  barytone  never  had  been  heard  before,  and 
never  would  be  heard  again.  The  crowds  and 
crushes  at  places  where  he  was  engaged  to  sing 
were  said  to  have  slain  as  many  as  some  decisive 
battles.  Crowned  heads  had  vied  with  each  other 
in  doing  him  honour,  and  his  plate-chests  and 
iewel-cases  contained  miracles  in  the  presentation- 
line.  Managers  had  ruined  each  other  in  bidding 
for  his  voice  ;  bankers  were  ambitious  of  his  depo- 
sits ;  he  had  sung  princesses  out  of  fevers,  and 
duchesses  into  insanity  ;  prima-donnas  had  com- 
mitted suicide  in  despair  of  winning  his  heart ; 
bassos,  tenors,  and  barytones  hod  died  of  envy 
behind  the  scenes ;  and  Signor  Belorandini  never 
condescended  to  appear  on  any  stage  but  that  of 
a  great  metropolis. 

Darmstadt  with  its  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
could  not  pretend  to  that  character,  bnt  the  Grand 
Duke  hod  set  his  heart  on  bringing  him  there,  and 
the  Grand  Duke's  manager  wag  dreaming  of  a 
patent  of  nobility  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  if 
the  thine  could  be  accomplished.   Moreover,  he 
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wanted  satisfaction  on  the  four  polar  stars,  and 
that  was  the  way  to  get  it  He  wanted  satisfac- 
tion on  his  enemies  in  the  town,  and  that  would 
establish  his  own  and  his  opera's  glory  above  their 
heads  for  ever.  All  the  toil  and  travel  for  which 
Herr  Swindlenbach  gave  himself  credit  in  getting 
np  his  company,  were  truly  and  cheerfully  borne 
for  catching  the  Great  Barytone.  The  journeys 
he  made  to  see  the  Signor  s  friends,  the  flatteries 
and  bribes  he  administered  to  them,  the  letters 
of  supplication  he  wrote  to  everybody  supposed 
to  be  influential,  and,  above  all,  the  fibs  and  sub- 
terfuges he  contrived  to  keep  the  business  secret 
were  the  wonder  of  my  days  then,  and  would 
take  more  time  to  tell  than  I  can  spare.  But 
the  Great  Barytone  was  too  rare  a  bird  to  be 
easily  caught,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  valuable 
art  of  making  himself  dear.  At  first,  he  could  not 
think  of  breaking  his  grand  rule,  and  singing  in 
Darmstadt  at  all ;  then  he  wan  good-natured,  and 
would  consider  the  manager's  case  ;  then  he  would 
certainly  come,  and  might  be  expected  in  the  course 
of  the  following  month ;  but  about  the  middle  of  it 
he  found  out  he  was  engaged  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  being  heard  of  in  that  part  of  Germany 
far  seven  years  to  come.  Herr  Swindlenbach  made 
larger  offers,  but  they  were  of  no  use.  At  last  the 
Grand  Duke  put  his  princely  hand  to  the  work ;  I 
forget  how  many  foreign  embassies  and  ministers 
were  retained  for  the  persuasion  of  Signor  Beloran- 
dini ;  but  finally  the  Great  Barytone  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  and  signed  an  agreement  to  sing  in  the 
Darmstadt  opera-house,  on  the  express  condition  of 
his  being  paid  down  five  hundred  thalers  at  the 
close  of  each  performance ;  to  prevent,  as  he  deli- 
cately hinted,  the  recurrence  of  a  misunderstanding 
which  he  had  experienced  with  a  German 

manager. 

'Yes,  Fritz,'  said  Herr  Swindlenbach  to  me, 
flourishing  the  important  paper  while  I  was  sweep- 
ing out  the  green-room — '  the  management  has 
triumphed.  What  a  sensation  will  be  created  when 
I  disclose  the  astounding  fact  at  my  birthday  fete 
to-morrow.  You  may  come,  Fritz,  and  wait  at  one 
of  the  tables ;  it  will  be  something  to  tell  your 
grandsons.  I  know  His  Excellency  the  Baden 
ambassador  will  be  present,  but  rank  should  unbend 
at  such  a  moment  Here,'  he  continued,  producing 
a  soiled  and  crumpled  book,  ' 1  will  honour  you 
with  the  first  sight  of  it  for  you  have  been  faithful 
in  your  lowly  degree.  This  is  the  new  opera, 
written  expressly  lor  Signor  Belorandini,  Jl  Cato 
dsl  Palazzo — an  extraordinary  novelty,  founded 
on  a  remarkable  incident  connected  with  the  royal 
family  of  Naples.  I  understand  the  chorus  of  cats 
in  the  second  act  is  considered  Strumaldi's  chef- 
{Tawvrc  Not  a  word  about  it,  remember,  till  I 
astonish  the  company  to-morrow ;  then  we  must 
tx^rin  the  casting  without  delay,  for  Signor  Belor- 
andini comes  this  day-fortnight 

Herr  Swindlenbach  did  astonish  the  company  at 
his  birthday  fete  by  the  publication  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  display  of  the  soiled  book.  Next 
day,  he  had  his  triumph  placarded  in  all  the  public 
place*  of  Darmstadt  to  the  exultation  of  his  friends, 
and  the  confusion  of  his  enemies.  The  casting  did 
begin  without  delay ;  but  every  laurel  must  be 
won,  and  every  whistle  paid  for:  the  casting 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  tempestuous  trans- 
actions of  Herr  Swindlenbach'*  reign.  Madame 
Itanterini  went  off  in  hysterics  for  three  successive 
afternoons,  because  she  couldn't  get  the  heroine's 


part ;  and  Madame  Screcheli  threatened  to  take  a 
brain  fever  if  she  did  get  it  Rorenario  declared 
against  singing  a  single  note,  unless  his  nieces 
were  provided  with  characters  ;  and  Baulanti  could 
be  pacified  only  by  assigning  his  grandmother  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  famous  chorus  of  cats. 
Through  this  sea  of  troubles,  the  Herr  contrived  to 
steer,  with  the  help  of  the  minister  of  police  ;  the 
management  once  more  triumphed  ;  the  rehearsals 
were  brought  to  an  end  in  something  like  peace ; 
the  mounting  was  pronounced  unsurpassable  by 
the  ablest  connoisseurs.  All  the  Fashion  of 
Darmstadt  flew  to  secure  box-tickets  ;  all  the  court 
ladies  got  new  dresses,  or  their  best  old  ones  turned 
for  the  occasion ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Grand  Duchess  would  wear  her  diamonds.  There 
never  was  such  a  ferment  of  preparation  in  court 
and  town.  Herr  Swindlenbach  was  planning  a 
monster  fete  for  the  Great  Barytone  and  the 
third  anniversary  of  his  own  wedding,  when, 
lo !  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the 
Signor  was  expected,  there  came  a  letter  from 
his  private  secretary,  announcing  that  the  Great 
Barytone  was  indisposed,  and  had  been  advised 
by  his  physician  not  to  sing  or  appear  in  public 
for,  some  time.  I  thought  the  poor  manager 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  when  he  read  it. 
We  were  alone  in  the  little  room  he  called  his 
cabinet  and  '  Fritz,'  said  he,  with  a  face  as  pale  as 
ashes,  'this  is  a  trick  to  get  more  money;  these 
Italians  never  can  be  satisfied  ;  but  I'll  give  him 
anything  to  come.  If  we  are  disappointed  now,  the 
town,  the  court,  the  Grand  Duke,  and  oven  myself 
will  positively  go  mad.  But  he  must  come — he 
shall  come  1  I  will  make  him  such  an  offer  as  no 
man  in  his  senses  could  refuse.  But  this  business 
is  between  ourselves.  Fritz,  my  friend,  I  have 
splendid  designs  for  you ;  I  mean  to  elevate  you 
to  a  position  you  never  dreamed  of.  Prove  yourself 
worthy  of  it  by  keening  my  secret.' 

I  promised  the  deepest  silence,  and  kept  it  too, 
though  in  very  slight  hopes  of  the  position.  Herr 
Swindlenbach  immediately  wrote  a  letter  which 
he  said  would  move  a  heart  of  adamant,  offering 
seven  hundred  thalers  if  the  Signor  would  only 
appear  and  sing  one  night  in  II  Cato  del  Palazzo. 
He  also  laid  private  siege  to  the  secretary  and  the 
physician,  by  offering  each  a  hundred  thalers  for 
his  good  offices ;  and  these  well-directed  efforts  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  Herr,  who  had  courage- 
ously announced  to  his  public  that  Signor  Beloran- 
dini would  sing  on  the  opening  night  of  the  new 
opera,  though  unavoidable  circumstances  prevented 
hun  reaching  Darmstadt  as  soon  as  he  at  first 
proposed,  received,  by  the  very  next  post  »  letter 
stating  that  the  Great  Barytone  was  on  his  journey, 
travelling  by  easy  stages,  and  would  certainly  sing, 
though  he  might  arrive  late. 

The  latter  clause  Herr  Swindlenbach  kept  to 
himself,  lest  it  might  cause  suspicion  in  the  court, 
and  doubt  in  the  popular  mind.  Thanks  to  this 
precaution,  all  Darmstadt  was  alive  on  the 
appointed  day  with  expectations  of  seeing  the 
Great  Barytone.  The  Italian  Hotel,  at  which 
apartments  had  been  engaged  for  him,  was  besieged 
from  the  earliest  of  our  German  morning  by  eager 
crowds,  with  bands  of  musicians  among  them, 
determined  to  see  the  first  of  the  famous  Signor, 
and  give  him  a  fitting  welcome.  The  chief  of  the 
diligence  -offices  were  equally  beleaguered,  for 
nobody  knew  how  the  Great  Barytone  might  please 
to  come.  I  believe  they  serenaded  seven  travelling 
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parties  in  the  course  of  that  day,  none  of  which 
proved  to  he  the  right  one ;  yet  the  manager  kept 
up  his  own  and  the  public  confidence.  The  latter 
seemed  to  increase  as  the  evening  drew  on  ;  the 
principal  streets  were  illuminated  ;  all  the  winter- 
gardens  and  conservatories  were  stripped  for 
bouquets  and  triumphal  arches  ;  people  poured  in 
from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  ; 
outside  the  opera-house,  the  crowd  was  immense; 
inside,  it  was  stifling.  The  court  came  in  fullest 
fig,  the  Grand  Duchess  did  wear  her  diamonds  ; 
but  still  there  was  no  Signor.  Herr  Swindlen- 
bach  proved  himself  the  best  actor  in  the  house 
that  night ;  he  went  about  inspecting  every- 
thing with  more  than  his  usual  precision  ;  talked 
and  gave  orders  with  a  composed  countenance  and 
an  easy  manner ;  while  the  worst  of  his  enemies 
might  have  pitied  the  poor  man's  anxiety  as  he 
kept  the  play  back  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
and  kept  me  running  between  the  opera-house  and 
the  Italian  Hotel. 

An  hour  had  passed  thus,  and  the  crowded  house 
was  growing  impatient ;  even  the  court  was  shewing 
signs  of  dissatisfaction,  and  his  Serene  Highness 
was  seen  to  knit  his  brows.  It  was  not  possible  to 
keep  the  play  back  any  longer,  but  the  Great  Bary- 
tone did  not  come  on  till  the  second  act ;  there  was 
yet  hope  that  he  might  arrive  in  time  ;  all  the  CO  III- 

!>any  were  conjured  to  stretch  their  performance  as 
ong  as  they  could.  I  don't  know  what  the  mana- 
ger promised  them  for  the  service,  but  he  sent  me 
off  once  more  to  the  hotel.  My  answer  was  still 
the  same — Signor  Belorandini  hod  not  arrived,  nor 
any  message  from  him.  I  had  found  it  impossible 
to  penetrate  through  the  crowd  in  front,  and  made 
a  circuit  to  reach  a  narrow  back-lane,  on  which  a 
private  door  close  by  the  Heir's  cabinet  opened. 
He  was  waiting  for  me  there ;  and  '  O  Fritz ! ' 
cried  the  unlucky  man,  wringing  his  hands,  '  the 
management  is  ruined !  If  this  Italian  villain  don't 
come,  the  populace  will  pull  down  the  house,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  will  never  forgive  me.  They  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  first  act  in  spite  of  all  I 
have  said  to  them  ;  there's  that  wretch  Ran  term  i 
galloping  through  her  solo  like  a  mare  at  fuU 
speed.  If  a  fire  would  occur— if  the  upper  boxes 
would  come  down — if  anything  would  come  in 
the  villain's  place,  to  make  a  diversion !' 

As  the  manager  uttered  that  unchristian  wish,  I 
heard  the  private  door,  which  was  only  on  the 
latch,  open,  and  a  toU  man  wrapped  in  a  dark 
cloak  stepped  into  the  room. 

'  Signor  Belorandini,'  he  said,  with  a  slight  bow, 
letting  the  cloak  drop,  and  shewing  us  that  he  was 
in  grand  costume  for  his  part.   '  Am  I  in  time  V 

4  You  are,  thank  Providence,  you  are !'  cried  the 
manager,  looking  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship 
him.  The  Signor  waved  his  hand  in  a  grand  man- 
ner, as  if  he  wanted  no  further  parley,  but  to  get 
on  with  his  business.  The  manager  led  the  way 
to  the  green-room,  saying  to  me  in  German  as  lie 
passed  :  '  Run  to  your  box,  Fritz  ;  let  them  know 
the  Signor  is  come,  but  in  a  matter-of-course  man- 
ner, mind.   The  thing  was  just  as  we  expected.' 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  house  was  aware  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Great  Barytone,  and  on  its  feet  in 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  to  receive  him  with  due 
honour.  The  applause  seemed  sufficient  to  reud 
the  roof  when  lie  appeared  on  the  stage,  looking 
as  like  the  portraits  we  hod  seen  of  him  as  one 
could  look  in  the  costume  of  a  prince  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  crowd  outside  had 
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caught  the  intelligence,  and  cheered  him,  too, 
with  all  their  might.  The  Signor  bowed  somewhat 
haughtily,  first  to  the  Grand  Duke's  box,  then 
to  the  entire  house.  The  assembly  subsided  into 
their  seats,  and  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop 
when  he  commenced  his  part.  His  voice  was 
indeed  a  splendid  barytone,  and  he  song  power- 
fully. It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  I  had 
never  heard  anything  like  it,  and  its  effect  on 
the  house  was  all  that  the  most  sanguine  manager 
could  have  expected.  There  was  nothing  but 
thunders  of  applause,  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
showering  of  bouquets,  with  more  than  the  usual 
allowance  of  hysterical  cries,  and  ladies  fainting 
in  all  directions,  throughout  his  performance. 

At  last  the  opera  came  to  a  close,  the  house 
encored  the  Great  Barytone  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  manager  wanted  to  get  up  a  tableau  of 
himself  and  the  Signor  surrounded  by  laurels  ;  but 
no  Signor  reappeared  ;  and  after  shouting  in  vain 
for  some  time,  they  were  informed  by  Herr  Swind- 
lenbach,  with  a  countenance  which  he  tried  hard 
to  compose,  that  the  unrivalled  singer  was  so 
fatigued  by  his  rapid  iourney  and  his  exertions 
on  the  stage,  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  at  once  to  his 
hotel.  He  sent  for  me  two  minutes  after.  *  Fritz,' 
said  he,  when  I  had  got  into  the  cabinet  and  closed 
the  door, '  tell  the  company  to  go  home  ;  111  have 
no  supper  here  to-night ;  that  fellow  the  Barytone 
has  put  me  out  completely.  After  I  had  spent  the 
whole  evening  preparing  for  my  tableau,  what  do 
you  think  he  did  the  moment  his  part  was  done  ? 
He  asked  me  for  the  seven  hundred  thalers.  I  had 
them  here  in  my  desk — that  was  a  comfort — and 
counted  them  out  at  once.  He  laid  me  down  a 
receipt  ready  written,  swept  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  said  "  Good-night  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  to  yourself,  Fritz,  and  darted  out  by 
the  private  door.' 

The  company  went  home  in  high  dudgeon  with 
the  manager  and  the  Signor.  The  court  went  home 
in  not  much  better  humour.   The  crowd  rushed  to 
the  Italian  Hotel,  shouted  and  serenaded  for  two 
hours  under  ita  windows,  when  the  landlord  made 
his  appearance,  and  solemnly  assured  them  that 
Signor  Belorandini  was  not  there,  and  never  had 
been.   It  was  some  time  before  the  people  could  be 
got  to  believe  his  assertion ;  but  at  length  they  were 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  scattered  away  to  their 
homes,  unable  to  imagine  how  the  Great  Barytone 
had  contrived  to  come  and  go  so  privately.  That 
was  the  subject  of  universal  talk  and  wonder  in 
Darmstadt  next  day  ;  and  Herr  Swindlenbach  was 
expressing  his  surprise  to  me  in  his  cabinet, 
where  he  hod  come  to  settle  accounts,  and  I  to 
clear  up,  for  there  was  to  be  no  opera  that 
evening,  when  the  clerk  of  the  box-office  come  to 
say  that  a  courier  was  there  inquiring  for  him. 
*  Send  the  courier  here,*  said  Herr  Swindlenbach, 
taking  on  one  of  his  grand  airs.   4  Fritz,  you  will 
stay  just  as  my  man-in-waiting ;  it  is  some  message 
from  that  Italian  rascal  to  extract  more  money,  and 
I  want  you  to  be  witness.'  He  had  scarcely  Bpoken, 
when  a  courier,  with  crape  on  his  arm,  entered  the 
room,  made  a  grave  bow,  and  handed  him  a  letter 
in  deep  mourning.   The  manager  opened  it,  read 
it,  and  I  thought  would  have  fallen  from  his  chair, 
as  he  gasped  out :  (  Dead,  Signor  Belorandini !  dead 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  .yesterday  evening  at  seven 
o  clock,  in  Strasburg !  For  mercy's  sake,  then,  who 
was  it  that  came  here  at  eight,  and  sang  his  part  in 
I  the  opera  ?' 
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4  I  know  not,  Herr,'  said  the  courier,  looking  an  if 
he  thought  the  manager  was  out  of  his  mind  ; 4  hut 
the  statement  in  that  letter  is  perfectly  true  ;  you 
see  it  conies  from  the  Signor' s  private  secretary,  and 

'  I  was  myself  present  during  the  sad  event.' 

The  manager  tried  to  collect  himself,  explained 
what  had  happened  in  the  preceding  night,  and 
questioned  the  courier  more  minutely.  The  latter 
appeared  to  entertain  strong  doubts  of  his  sanity ; 
till  my  testimony,  as  well  as  that  of  the  conductor 
of  the  orchestra,  who  chanced  to  come  in  at  the 
moment,  and  all  the  employes  about  the  opera- 
house,  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  raving 
in  the  case.  But  all  the  additional  information  he 
could  give  was,  that  the  Signor  had  been  pushing 

I  on  to  Darmstadt,  though  scarcely  fit  for  travelling ; 
bat  on  his  arrival  at  Strasburg,  three  days  before, 
his  illness  increased  so  much,  that  his  physician 
advised  him  to  send  an  apology.  That,  however, 
he  deferred  from  hour  to  nour,  anxious  about  his 
lucrative  engagement,  and  getting  rather  hazy  in 
mind ;  till  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  fixed  for  his  appearance,  when  rising  from 
dinner,  he  was  suddenly  struck  by  apoplexy,  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  poor  Signor  had  not 
led  an  exemplary  life,  and  was  covetous  and  grasp- 
ing beyond  the  wont  of  even  Italian  singers.  As 
the  courier  proceeded  with  his  details,  that  sudden 
appearance  and  disappearance  recurred  to  all  our 
minds,  and  the  general  conclusion  told  by  every 
frightened  face  was,  that  a  spectre  had  sung  in  the 
opera-house,  and  carried  off  seven  hundred  thalers. 

The  effect  on  our  manager  was  terrible.  He  had 
been  with  him  alone  in  the  cabinet,  had  uttered 
that  graceless  wish  just  before  his  appearance,  and 
for  some  time  it  was  thought  the  poor  man  would 
lose  his  reason.  His  four  polar  stars  were  not  less 
terrified  when  they  came  to  hear  of  the  spectre, 
particularly  Madame  Screcheli,  to  whom,  in  her 
part  of  the  beloved  and  banished  princess,  he  had 
given  a  farewell  embrace,  the  recollection  of  which 
threw  her  into  a  brain  fever  at  least  equal  to  the 
one  she  had  threatened  when  contending  for  that 
coveted  character.  Her  unsuccessful  rival,  Madame 
Banterini,  was  said  to  have  never  given  thanks  so 
fervently  in  all  her  life  as  for  the  failure  of  her 
three  afternoons  of  hysterics,  by  which  she  missed 
the  fearful  honour.  The  story  spread  through 
town  and  court.  In  the  former,  fear  fell  upon  all 
opera  frequenters.  All  the  serious  Lutherans  con- 
sidered it  a  special  judgment  on  Herr  Swindlen- 
hach,  his  company,  and  his  supporters ;  all  the 
divines  commented  on  it  in  puhlic  and  private, 
and  rather  increased  the  general  fright  by  their 
uncertainty  whether  it  was  the  departed  Signor  or 
the  Evil  One  himself  who  was  permitted  to  officiate 
in  the  opera-house  and  carry  off  its  sinful  gains. 
How  far  the  court  was  affected,  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
the  Grand  Duke  happened  to  fall  sick  about  the 
*«me  time,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Dowager,  on  her 
**y  to  pay  him  a  state  visit  after  her  second  break- 
fast, at  which  brandy  was  said  to  prevail  over 
wffee,  fell  down  stairs,  and  broke  her  Serene  High- 
ueegg  right  leg.  Thereupon,  she  sent  for  her 
private  chaplain,  the  Grand  Duke  sent  for  his,  so 
did  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  the  whole  court  became 
Aerioua.  The  doors  of  the  opera-house  were  closed 
by  government  orders,  not  to  be  opened  again 
except  for  oratorios.  The  manager  and  his  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  they  were  able,  took  to  the  study 
of  sacred  music,  and  the  bass  and  tenor  reverted  to 
^  ^  their  ancient  name  of  Splits.  I 


My  occupation  as  a  prompter  was  henceforth 
gone  in  Darmstadt.  The  fright  .and  its  conse- 
quences lasted  out  that  Grand  Duke's  reign ;  but  it 
was  not  a  long  one,  and  his  successor  changed  all 
that,  though  Italian  music  never  got  the  same 
ascendency  in  court  or  town  ;  yet  the  tale  of  the 
spectre-singer  remains  among  the  theatrical  legends 
of  Germany  to  this  day.  For  myself,  I  believed  it. 
Who  could  disbelieve  a  story  so  well  founded,  and 
with  so  many  corroborations?  1  am  not  sure  it 
did  not  frighten  me  as  much  as  the  rest.  Remem- 
ber, I  had  got  the  first  sight  of  the  apparition.  At 
any  rate,  1  looked  for  no  more  prompter's  work, 
but  betook  myself  to  various  employments,  from 
waiting  in  coffee-houses  to  door-keeping  in  lecture- 
rooms.  I  lived,  but  I  was  never  a  lucky  man, 
save  upon  one  occasion,  alxnit  fifteen  years  after 
the  time  of  my  story,  when  I  got  a  full  explanation 
of  the  Darmstadt  spectre. 

I  had  come  as  far  south  as  Paris  with  a  German 
firm  of  mineral-water  makers,  who  were  also  to 
make  their  fortunes,  and  of  course  mine.  But 
the  speculation  did  not  succeed  ;  the  firm  were  not 
to  be  found  one  morning  ;  their  creditors  took 
possession  of  the  premises  ;  and  I  went  in  search  of 
another  situation  in  the  great  strange  city,  with 
very  little  of  its  language  to  help  me.  I  had 
walked  about  all  day,  and  found  nothing ;  it  was 
getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  dreadfully 
hungry,  when,  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  a 
restaurant  rather  too  handsome  for  my  means 
tempted  me  to  turn  in.  It  was  the  quiet  hour  of 
such  places,  when  the  day's  custom  was  over,  and 
that  of  the  evening  had  not  begun.  A  solitary  man 
was  reading  a  newspaper  at  one  of  the  tables  ;  he 
evidentlv  belonged  to  the  establishment,  and  to 
him  I  addressed  my  inquiry  for  German  sausages. 
He  looked  up  as  I  6poke,  and  his  face  sent  the 
blood  back  to  my  heart  I  had  seen  it  fifteen  years 
before,  for  it  was  that  of  the  Signor  who  came  in 
grand  costume  through  the  private  door  I  had  left 
on  the  latch  in  the  opera-house  at  Darmstadt  The 
man  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  as  well  he  might, 
from  the  face  I  saw  in  the  opposite  mirror,  and 
then  said  in  tolerable  German :  4  What  is  the 
matter,  friend  ?'  I  sat  down  with  a  cold  sweat 
breaking  on  my  brow,  and  stammered  out :  4  Were 
you  ever  in  Darmstadt  V 
4  Were  you  ever  there  V  he  said  with  a  sly  smile. 
4  Yes,'  said  I,  gathering  courage ; 4 1  was  prompter 
in  the  opera-house  some  fifteen  years  ago.' 

4  Indeed.'  he  said.  4  Is  the  manager,  Herr  Swind- 
lenbach,  alive  yet  ?' 

4  He  was,  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him,  and  that 
is  not  long  ago.' 

4  Well,  my  friend,  I  see  you  recollect  me,  and 
your  face  is  that  of  an  honest  fellow.  Come  into 
my  private  room ;  you  shall  have  what  sausages 
you  like  without  payment,  for  I  am  master  here, 
and  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  service.'  He  led  the 
way,  and  I  followed,  much  amazed,  but  no  longer 
frightened  ;  and  when  the  door  of  his  sanctuary  was 
shut  upon  us,  my  new  aud  old  acquaintance  began. 

4 1  owe  Herr  Swindlenbach  a  debt  of  seven 
hundred  thalers,  which  has  long  pressed  on  my 
conscience ;  and  I  will  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
with  substantial  acknowledgments,  if  you  can  get 
him  to  receive  his  money  on  respectable  con- 
ditions. You  see  I  am  from  the  Bas-Rhin, 
where  people  speak  both  French  and  German,  and 
have  the  talents  of  both  nations.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  life  in  my  time,  and  part  of  it  was  in  the 
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position  of  valet  to  the  famous  barytone,  Signor 
BelorandinL  Ho  had  a  temper  of  his  own,  and 
uncommon  stingy  ways,  but  was  a  great  artist,  and 
not  a  bad  master.  He  taught  me  singing  for  the 
love  of  it,  gave  me  his  old  costumes  to  practise 
action  in,  told  me  most  of  his  affairs,  and  what  he 
didn't  tell  me,  I  found  out.  We  should  have  lived 
and  died  together  but  for  an  envious  secretary,  who 
made  him  believe  I  wasted  his  hair-oil :  but  we  had 
a  tremendous  quarrel  about  that  when  we  got  as  far 
as  Strasburg  on  his  journey  to  Darmstadt,  and  I  left 
his  service.  He  would  pay  me  no  wages  till  the 
law  made  him ;  but  next  day  it  was  plain  the  poor 
soul  could  not  go  on.  I  knew  there  were  seven 
hundred  thalers  waiting  for  him  at  Darmstadt,  and 
said  I  to  myself :  "  Frederick,  you  may  as  well  have 
that  money  ;  the  honest  Germans  have  never  seen 
the  Signor,  and  won't  know  one  singer  from  another." 
In  short,  I  started  by  the  first  diligence,  with  one 
of  his  old  costumes,  made  my  way  to  the  opera- 
house  with  the  help  of  a  friend  I  had  in  Darmstadt, 
sang  my  part,  won  thunders  of  applause,  pocketed 
the  money,  and  got  safe  back  to  French  ground, 
where  I  heard  of  the  death  of  my  poor  master,  and 
bought  a  mourning-pin,  which  I  wear  for  his  sake 
every  Sunday.  Then  I  went  on  to  Paris,  where  the 
seven  hundred  thalers  enabled  me  to  set  up  this 
restaurant.  I  have  prospered  in  it ;  in  fact,  I  have 
grown  rich,  and  I  want  to  return  Herr  Swindlen- 
bach  his  money,  with  respectable  interest,  on  con- 
dition that  he  gives  no  explanation  of  my  little 
adventure  to  the  public  It  might  be  called 
cheating,  and  I  am  about  to  marry  a  German 
lady  of  good  connections.  Can  you  negotiate 
the  business  ?' 

I  knew  that  seven  hundred  thalers  would  be 
welcome  to  my  old  manager  on  almost  any  con- 
dition, the  sacred  music  never  having  paid  him 
as  well  as  the  profane  ;  and  at  once  undertook  the 
mission.  The  master  of  the  restaurant  paid  my 
expenses  back  to  Darmstadt ;  there  I  found  the 
once  mighty  management  reduced  to  the  leader- 
ship of  a  church  choir,  and  owing  all  his  import- 
ance to  the  tale  of  the  opera-house  spectre,  which 
he  told  at  friendly  firesides.  I  haa  no  trouble 
in  bringing  him  to  terms,  though  I  must  say  my 
employer  rewarded  me  handsomely ;  but  when  I 
mentioned  the  condition  of  silence,  the  old  man 
drew  himself  up  with  something  of  his  ancient 
grandeur,  and  said :  '  Certainly,  Fritz,  the  thing 
will  never  pass  my  lips.  I  have  given  up  the 
wicked  world,  it  is  true ;  but  I  will  not  give  it 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  did  not  know  a 
French  valet  from  a  Great  Barytone.' 


MANCHESTER  WAREHOUSES. 

Manchester  is  to  the  more  northern  counties  of 
England  what  London  is  to  those  of  the  south — a 
great  centre  of  ceaseless  industry  and  boundless 
wealth,  and  thus,  to  the  eyes  of  anxious  parents 
with  several  sons  to  provide  for.  emphatically  'the 
place  to  get  on  in.  They  will  recount  compla- 
cently the  early  history  of  a  score  of  great  Man- 
chester merchants :  how  this  one  entered  the  town 
without  either  covering  to  his  head  or  shoes  to  his 
feet ;  and  that  one  began  his  career  by  sweeping 
out  the  offices  of  the  very  warehouse  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  rule  as  a  master.  Let  Tom  or 
Charley  but  get  a  footing  in  a  Manchester  house, 
and  it  will  go  hard  if,  endowed  with  all  his  father's 
intelligence  and  mother's  wit,  his  name  may  not 
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one  day  be  found  among  those  of  the  wealthy  of 
Cottonopolis.  So  friends  are  entreated  and  adver- 
tisements are  consulted  until  the  embryo  trader 
finds  some  one  willing  either  to  take  him  as 
apprentice,  or  allow  him  to  work  at,  say  an  invoice- 
desk,  for  a  few  shillings  a  week,  or,  in  many  cases, 
nothing,  until  the  tuition  of  some  months  has 
effaced  part  of  his  school-boy  dulness,  and  substi- 
tuted a  little  sharpness  and  business  readiness. 
And  yet  neither  parents  nor  son.  where  they  live 
at  a  distance,  know,  as  a  rule,  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  which  the  hid  is  going ;  that  there 
will  be  'Manchester  goods'  and  'office- work' 
they  can  tell,  but  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
former,  or  the  nature  of  the  latter,  they  are  quite  ! 
in  the  dark.  To  shew  to  what  sort  of  work  young 
men  come  when  they  have  secured  the  position  in 
question,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

Manchester  warehouses  consist  of  home-trade  and 
shipping  houses,  the  former  being  of  various  kinds, 
many  confining  themselves  to  the  sale  and  some- 
times manufacture  also  of  one  article,  others  deal- 
ing in  a  variety  of  goods.  These  latter  are  entitled 
to  the  first  consideration.    Their  principal  cus- 
tomers are  the  drapers,  and  the  classes  of  goods 
sold  are  very  numerous ;  so,  to  insure  order,  they 
are  divided  among  various  rooms  or  departments, 
known  as  'Umbrellas,'  'Trimmings,'  'Flowers,' 
'Bonnets,'  'Linens,'  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
particular  line  of  trade  taken  by  the  house  :  one 
dealing  in  heavy  goods— grays,  whites,  linens, 
prints,  and  flannels ;  another  in  lighter  articles 
— silks,  furs,  shawls,  and  small  waxes ;  while  the 
two  classes  are  occasionally  seen  combined.  Each 
department  haa  for  its  head  a  buyer,  on  whom 
depends  chiefly  the  prosperity  of  his  room ;  next 
to  him  come  the  salesmen,  some  of  them  being 
often  apprentices  to  the  firm ;  to  these  succeeds 
a  new  apprentice  or  two,  and  in  the  case  of  heavy 
goods,  a  porter.   It  is  usual  to  bind  as  apprentices 
all  the  lads  (this  does  not  include  of  course  errand- 
boys  and  others  of  that  standing)  who  enter  the 
house,  the  mode  of  doing  so  varying  somewhat. 
The  number  of  years  of  apprenticeship  is  usually 
four  or  five,  though  in  some  cases  the  indentures 
are  made  binding  until  the  apprentice  is  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one.    Each  lad  on  being  '  bound '  is 
placed  in  a  department,  if  there  be  a  vacancy ;  if 
not,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  largest  ware- 
houses, he  is  employed  at  some  other  work,  such  as 
carrying  parcels  from  and  to  the  various  depart- 
ments, until  his  turn  for  promotion  comes,  when  he 
ceases  to  haunt  the  staircases,  and  has  a  settled  posi- 
tion in  the  place,  after  a  probation  which  sometimes 
extends  to  two  years  or  more.  On  his  first  entering 
the  department,  he  has,  being  the  last  arrival,  to 
assist  in  all  the  drudgery  of  the  room;  such  as 
sweeping  out,  covering  up  the  goods  at  night,  and 
the  general  portering  which  may  be  necessary.  In 
one  of  the  handsomest  warehouses  of  this  class,  the 
new  hand  is  usually  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
cleaning  the  brasses  of  the  staircase,  as  a  means  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  trade. 

The  rule  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  stay 
of  an  apprentice  in  a  department  differs  much ; 
in  some  nouses  he  is  moved  from  room  to  room 
periodically,  so  that  he  may  have  a  chance  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  different  kinds 
of  goods  ;  in  others,  he  is  moved  into  the  principal 
departments,  or  remains  in  that  in  which  he  was 
first  placed.   In  this  latter  case,  he  has  the  full 
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advantage  of  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  above 
him,  as,  there  not  being  any  likelihood  of  his 
removal,  he  will  be  promoted,  if  capable  of  doing 
the  work,  and  be  one  step  nearer  such  a  position 
as  may  entitle  him  to  a  fair  salary  on  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship— a  period  to  which  all  look 
forward,  some  with  pleasure,  others  with  a  very 
opposite  feeling;  for,  if  the  head  of  their  room 
and  the  time-book — a  book  kept  in  some  ware- 
houses for  the  clerks  and  others  to  enter  their 
initials  in  each  morning— do  not  give  a  good 
account,  a  polite  dismissal  is  the  usual  conse- 
quence, especially  in  a  warehouse  where  young 
men  are  plentiful,  and  light-port ering  has  many 
votaries.  Should  the  apprentice  in  question,  how- 
ever, have  proved  himself  steady  and  competent, 
he  is  confirmed  in  his  situation,  and  an  amount  of 
salary  given  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
house  on  that  point  During  the  apprenticeship, 
the  usual  terms  are  L.80  for  four,  or  L.100  for  five 
years,  the  amounts  being  divided  over  the  number 
of  years  thus:  For  four  years,  L.15,  L.16,  L.20, 
and  L.30;  and  for  five,  L.10,  L.16,  L.20,  L.25, 
and  L.30 ;  the  sum  given  afterwards  ranging,  say 
from  L.50  to  L.90  for  the  first  year,  any  further 
advance  depending  upon  circumstances,  or  a  pre- 
vious arrangement  The  post  coveted  by  the 
force  of  each  department  is  that  of  buyer,  as  a 
commission  upon  the  amount  of  business  done 
is  commonly  added  to  the  salary,  so  that  some 
buyers  are  in  receipt  of  very  handsome  incomes. 
I  have  known  as  much  as  L.1200  cleared  in  a 
year ;  the  majority,  of  course,  get  less  than  this 
— some  may  occasionally  get  more.  Where  they 
are  partners,  their  income  is  naturally  large  when 
a  bn.sk  business  is  doing ;  but  I  speak  of  those 
who  have  merely  an  interest  in  the  room  added 
to  their  salaries,  as  a  means  of  inducing  them  to 
do  their  utmost.  As  there  can  only  be  one  head 
to  each  room,  many  aspirants  of  course  fail  in 
their  efforts,  and  are  forced  to  be  content  with  a 
subordinate  position  and  a  moderate  salary. 

Among  the  remaining  classes  of  houses  doing  a 
home-trade,  the  principal  are  gray  cloth  and  yarn 
commission  agents  and  calico-printers.  The  former 
receive  gray  cloth  (known  to  the  outer  world  as 
unbleached  calico)  and  yam  from  manufacturers, 
and  sell  it  to  such  houses  as  those  described  above. 
When  the  yarn,  however,  is  in  the  cop  (that  is,  just 
in  the  state  it  is  when  removed  from  the  spindle 
after  spinning,  and  ready  for  use  in  weaving),  or  in 
the  warp,  it  is  principally  bought  by  manufactur- 
ers who  only  weave,  and  by  shippers.  The  bulk  of 
the  yarn  shipped  from  Manchester  is  in  bundles 
usually  of  ten  or  five  pounds- weight  One  per 
cent  is  the  standard  charge  for  selling  both  cloth 
and  yarn,  the  manufacturer  being  in  this  case  the 
sufferer  should  a  bad  debt  be  made.  For  a 
guarantee  or  commission  of  a  half  per  cent,  the 
agent  takes  the  responsibility  of  all  sales.  Many 
manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  money 
until  the  agent  receives  payment  for  their  cloth. 
The  manufacturer  has  often  to  make  to  stock,  and 
so,  unless  possessed  of  a  tolerable  capital,  will  in  any 
case  soon  be  short  of  money.  In  this  emergency, 
he  has  recourse  to  his  agent,  who  advances  him  to 
the  extent  of  about  eighty  per  cent  on  the  cloth 
delivered,  or  sometimes  allows  a  permanent  over- 
advance, on  condition  of  receiving  the  entire  con- 
signment   For  this  accommodation,  the  manufac- 


ttirer  pays  a  half  per  cent,  and  interest  at  a  settled 
rate  ;  five  per  cent  is  the  normal  charge.  Should 


the  balance  be  the  other  way,  the  agent  pays 
interest  at  the  same  rate.  If,  the  manufacturers 
credit  not  being  good,  the  agent  lias  to  buy  yarn  for 
him,  one  per  cent  buying  commission  is  charged. 
Insurance,  porterage,  and  other  expenses  are  all 
defrayed  by  the  agent  unless  there  be  a  stipulation 
to  the  contrary.  Apprentices  to  this  business  learn 
the  usual  work  of  the  office,  having  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  books,  making  out  the  clients'  sale- 
sheets,  &c  at  the  end  of  each  month  (Manchester 
months  extend  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  one 
month  to  that  of  the  next),  collecting  the  accounts, 
making  out  the  invoices,  and  other  incidental 
work ;  they  have  also  to  assist  in  the  warehouse, 
where,  at  first,  they  have  plenty  of  portering ; 
afterwards,  when  they  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  various  descriptions  of  gray  goods  and 
yarns,  they  try  their  hand  at  selling,  as  a  salesman's 
place  is  looked  forward  to  in  their  future  career. 
Salesmen  have  often  a  share  of  the  profits  in 
addition  to  their  salary.  The  number  of  gray  cloth 
commission-houses  in  Manchester  is  too  great  for 
the  quantity  of  stuff  produced  ;  the  business  is  one 
easily  learned,  so  far  as  the  working  of  it  goes,  and 
does  not  require  very  much  capital.  Many  who 
are  in  it  have  not  more  than  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  some,  there  is  no  doubt,  have  less.  A  living 
may  be  made  out  of  the  trade  with  care  ana 
attention — but  that  is  the  utmost :  where  men  who 
are  in  it  have  become  wealthy  or  moderately  rich, 
speculation  has  lent  a  hand. 

In  the  warehouse  of  a  calico-printer,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  gray  cloth  of  the  descriptions  used  for 
printing,  and  with  the  various  styles  of  prints,  is 
gained.  The  post  of  gray  buyer  and  print  sales- 
man (for  these  offices  are  commonly  joined)  yields 
a  comfortable  salary.  In  the  office,  the  situations 
of  cashier  and  book-keeper  are  of  more  or  less 
value  according  to  the  standing  of  the  house. 

Lastly  come  shipping-houses,  which  send  goods 
abroad  either  on  their  own  account  or  to  their 
customers,  charging  a  commission  on  goods  bought. 
The  two  methods  are  often  combined.  Very  few 
care  to  consign  goods  at  their  own  risk.  Many 
commission-nierchants  confine  themselves  to  the 
India  and  China  trade ;  others  to  a  yarn-trade 
with  Germany;  some  combine  yarn  and  goods. 
Most  houses  have  special  places  to  which  they  ship 
goods,  and  are  known  as  India,  American,  &c 
houses.  In  a  shipping-house,  various  goods,  such  as 
whites,  fustians,  grays,  prints,  and  dyed  goods  are 
kept  in  different  rooms,  and  into  one  of  these  an 
apprentice  is  put,  where  he  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  class 
of  goods  in  which  a  regular  trade  is  done.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  better  method  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  qualities  and  pecu- 
liarities of  goods  than  looking  them  over,  and 
this  is  constantly  required  in  the  case  of  those 
last  mentioned.  Good  salaries  are,  as  a  rule, 
paid  to  those  who  shew  that  they  understand  their 
work,  and  render  themselves  useful  The  ofhee- 
work  in  these  houses  is  very  great  and  diversified : 
beside  the  cashier,  his  assistants,  and  the  book- 
keepers, there  are  the  invoice  and  shipping  clerks, 
correspondents,  and  others.  The  salaries  of  the 
clerks  vary  in  different  houses ;  many  Germans, 
for  example,  preferring  to  pay  their  own  country- 
men well,  at  the  expense  of  clerks  of  other  nation- 
alities. It  is  not  usual  to  put  apprentices  in  the 
office,  the  clerks  being  paid  at  first,  if  lads,  a  few 
shillings,  four  or  five,  a  week,  with  an 
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they  improve.  Some  enter  ou  the  understanding 
tliat  they  are  not  to  receive  anything  unless  they 
shew  themselves  worth  it. 

The  foreign  correspondence  is  conducted  by 
natives  of  the  various  countries  to  which  the 
letters  go,  or  by  any  one  in  the  office  who  may 
be  competent  to  do  the  work.  There  are  lew 
connected  with  a  shipping-house  who  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  some  foreign  tongue  or 
tongues.  To  those  who  intend  to  enter  either  the 
office  or  the  warehouse  of  a  merchant,  no  better 
ail  vice  can  be  given  than  to  Htudy  languages 
as  thoroughly  as  they  can  :  it  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  better  to  know  oue  well  than 
hulf-a-dozeu  imperfectly.  To  be  able  to  turn  the 
knowledge  of  a  language  to  account,  the  possessor 
of  it  must  be  able  to  converse  fluentlv  with 
natives,  and  to  read  it  and  write  it  with  awe. 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are 
the  most  useful  languages  to  know.  German 
might  be  added  to  the  list,  but  the  number  of 
natives  in  Manchester  is  so  great  that  a  know- 
ledge of  this  language  is  rarely  required  in  an 
Englishman.  An  acquaintance  with  goods  is  higlily 
necessary  to  those  who  aim  at  advancement,  and 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  acquire  it :  those  in 
the  warehouse  have,  of  course,  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  this  more  or  less,  and  to  them  it 
should  be  an  object  to  obtain  as  great  an  insight  as 
})ossible  into  the  office-work,  as  tliis  shews  the 
method  of  conducting  the  shipping-trade.  To  those, 
then,  who  havo  no  reason  for  sending  their  sons  to 
some  particular  warehouse,  I  would  advise  that  of 
a  commission-merchant  (avoiding  those  houses 
which  confine  themselves  to  a  yarn-trade),  believing 
that  they  afford  the  best  means  of  getting  on.  It 
is  often  urged  against  shipping-houses  that  the 
clerk  b  and  apprentices  have  to  work  to  a  very 
late  hour :  in  part,  this  is  true  ;  the  busy 
seasons  bring  with  them  a  quantity  of  work  ;  anil 
the  shipping  and  invoice  clerks  especially,  and 
others  in  a  less  degree,  have,  for  weeks,  to  stop  in 
the  warehouse  from  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  till 
nine,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  at  night— sometimes 
till  one  or  two  the  following  morning.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  a  house  doing  a  Large  trade. 
During  the  slack  season,  the  clerks  leave  at  from 
five  to  seven  o'clock  at  night.  Home-trade  houses 
have  also  their  busy  season,  and  require  late 
attendance  during  it,  sometimes  not  leaving  off 
work  till  eleven  o'clock.  Their  seasons,  however, 
arc  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  shipping-houses,  nor 
the  hours  so  late.  The  usual  time  for  going  to 
business  in  the  morning  is  from  eight  to  nine  in 
home-trade  houses,  work  being  finished  from  five 
to  six  during  the  ordinary  season. 

MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  in.— ONLY  'THE  HEART.' 

Ignorant  of  the  ruin  it  had  wrought,  the  rich 
full  voice  of  the  stranger  still  rang  forth,  mani- 
festly to  the  admiration  of  the  confidential  maid, 
since  her  nimble  tongue  failed  to  interrupt  its 
melody.  She  was  not  displeased  that  her  lady  too 
was  listening  with  such  unbroken  attention, 
and  probably  also  looking  out  upon  the  singer ; 
for  Mr  Derrick  was  a  very  '  proper  man ' — at  all 


events  in  external  appearance— and  had  shewn  him- 
self in  the  servants-nail  a  while  ago  by  no  means 
unconscious  of  the  personal  charms  ofMistrcss  Forest, 


which,  although  mature,  were  still  by  no  means 
despicable.  A  few  years  younger  than  my  Lady 
herself,  Mary  had  been  treated  by  Time  at  least 
with  equal  courtesy  ;  her  figure  was  plump,  her 
eyes  were  bright,  her  voice,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
musical,  could  reach  some  very  high  notes,  and  upon 
occasion,  was  clear  and  cheery.  One  would  liave 
said  she  wtmld  have  been  too  talkative  to  have 
suited  my  Lady's  grave  and  quiet  ways  ;  but  this 
was  not  so.  Lady  Lisgard  hud  that  blessed  gift 
of  being  able  not  to  listen  unless  it  pleased  her  to- 
do  so,  which  enables  so  many  conscientious  persons 
to  speak  favourably  of  sermons  ;  all  the  avalanche 
of  her  maid's  eloquence  passed  clean  over  her 
head,  and  suffered  her  to  pursue  her  own  medita- 
tions at  the  easy  tribute  of  an  appreciating  nod 
when  all  was  ended.  Even  had  she  been  much 
more  inconvenienced  by  the  debris  of  words,  her 
tormentor  would  have  been  freely  forgiven.  The 
affection  between  mistress  and  maid  was  deep  and 
genuine,  and  had  extended  over  more  thau  half 
their  lifetime. 

Mary  Forest  was  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman 
at  Coveton,  the  village  ou  whose  sandy  beach 
Sir  Robert  had  picked  up  his  bride.  To  old 
Jacob  Forest's  cottage,  the  human  flotsam  and 
jetsam  had  been  conveyed,  and  upon  Mary,  then 
almost  a  child,  had  much  of  its  tending  at  first 
devolved.  The  kindly  little  nurse  soon  won  the 
regard  of  her  patient,  cut  off  bv  that  one  night's 
storm  from  kith  and  kin,  for  tnis  emigrant  sliip 
had  contained  all  tliat  were  near  or  dear  to 
her  on  earth,  and  ready  as  a  babe  to  clasp  the 
tendrils  of  love  about  whoever  shewed  her 
kindness.  Removed  from  the  cottage  to  the 
rectory,  where  the  clergyman  and  his  wife 
welcomed  her  very  hospitably,  first,  as  a  poor 
human  waif,  that  claimed  some  lodgment  ere  she 
could  decide  upon  hex  future  calling,  for  a  short 
time  after  that  as  their  nursery  governess,  and 
finally  as  guest  and  inmate  pending  those  arrange- 
ments of  her  betrothed  husband  which  subse- 
quently took  her  to  France,  Lucy  Gavestone — for 
that  was  the  name  by  which  my  Lady  was  then 
known — did  not  forget  little  Mary  and  her  loving 
ministrations.  She  asked  and  easily  obtained 
permission  of  Sir  Robert  that  the  girl  should 
accompany  her  to  the  6emi-scholastic  establish- 
ment at  Dijon  in  which  he  had  decided  to  place 
her  previous  to  their  marriage.  This  she  accordingly 
did  ;  and  many  a  strange  reminiscence  unshared 
by  others  (itself  a  great  knitter  of  the  bond  of 
friendship)  had  mistress  and  maid  in  common. 
The  fortunes  of  the  latter  of  course  rose  with 
those  of  the  former,  and  of  all  the  household  at 
Mirk  Abbey  there  was  none  in  higher  trust  than 
Mary  Forest,  nor  more  certain  of  the  envied 
position  she  held,  since  the  affection  of  my  Lady 
set  her  above  the  machinations  of  that  Nemesis 
of  favourite  servants,  a  Domestic  CabaL  Thosf 
natural  enemies,  the  butler  and  the  cook,  had 
even  shaken  hands  together  for  the  purpose  of 
compassing  Mary's  downfall,  but  their  combined 
endeavours  had  only  obtained  for  a  reward  her 
sovereign  forgiveness  and  (I  am  afraid  I  must  add) 
contempt 

In  a  word,  Mary  Forest  was  as  happy  in  her 
circumstances  as  any  woman  at  her  time  of  life 
could  expect  to  be  whose  title  of  4  Mistress ' 
was  only  brevet  rank.  She  hod  subjugated  many 
other  male  folks  beside  the  butler  (the  ancient 
coachman,  for  example,  with  the  back  view  of 
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whose  broad  shoulders  and  no  neck  the  Lisgard 
family  had  been  familiar  for  half  a  century),  but 
such  victories  had  not  at  all  been  owing  to  her 
charms.  By  them,  hitherto,  Man  had  been  an 
unconquered  animal,  and  this  was  the  knot  in  the 
otherwise  smooth  surface  of  Mary's  destiny  which 
no  amount  of  planing  (within  her  philosophy) 
could  make  even.  She  had  been  wooed,  of  course 
(what  woman  of  twoscore,  according  to  her  own 
account,  has  not?),  but  hitherto  the  suitors  had 
not  been  eligible,  or  her  own  ideas  had  been  too 
ambitious.  The  time  had  now  arrived  with  her 
when  compromise  begins  to  be  expetlient,  and  high 
expectations  abate.  Matrimonial  opportunities  at 
the  Abbey  were  few  and  far  between.  She  had 
not  received  such  marked  attention  from  anybody 
for  months  as  this  stranger,  living  upon  liis  own 
means  at  the  Lisgard  Arms,  had  paid  her  that  very 
night  in  the  servants-hall.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
while  he  sang,  she  should  for  once  be  content  to  be 
a  listener. 

O'er  the  hill  and  o'er  the  vale 
Each  king  bears  a  present ; 

Wise  men  go  a  child  to  hail, 
Monarchs  seek  a  peasant ; 

And  a  star  in  front  proceeds, 

Over  rocks  and  rivers  leads, 
Shines  with  beams  incessant 

Therefore  onward,  onward  still, 

Ford  the  stream,  and  climb  the  hill- 
Love  makes  all  tt 


'  There,  now,  I  call  that  very  pretty,  my  Lady,' 
claimed  Mistress  Forest,  as  the  last  cadence  died 
away ;  '  and  a  very  pretty  sentiment  at  the  end — 
"  Love  makes  all  things  pleasant although,  for 
my  part,  1  know  nothing  about  that,  thank  Heaven, 
and  prefer  to  be  my  own  mistress — that  is,  with 
the  exception  of  your  Ladyship,  to  obey  whom  is  a 
labour  of  love.  I  am  sure  there  are  few  husbands 
for  whom  I  would  give  up  such  a  service  as  yours, 
my  Lady.  I  wish  Mr  What 's-his-name— dear  me, 
how  stupid  of  me— ah,  Derrick !  It 's  rather  a  pretty 
name  too  ;  don't  you  think  so,  my  Lady  ?  1  wish 
this  Mr  Derrick  would  sing  us  another  song.  He 
has  a  very  beautiful  voice,  and  I  am  sure  his 
expression— don't  you  think  so,  my  Lady  ?  Ahem. 
No  ;  I  hear  them  moving  off.  Well,  he  will  be  in 
the  choir  to-morrow  morning,  that's  sure.  Had 
vou  not  better  come  to  the  fire,  my  Ah,  great 
Heaven  !  Mistress,  my  dear  darling  mistress,  what 
is  the  matter  ?   Let  me  ring  for  help !' 

It  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  my  Lady's 
4  No,'  although  it  was  not  articulate.  Huddled  up, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  space  between  the  curtain 
and  the  window-seat,  white  and  cold  as  the  snow 
without,  voiceless  and  almost  breathless  as  her 
maid  found  her  upon  venturing  to  draw  aside  the 
heavy  damask  folds  between  them,  such  a  look  of 
agonised  apprehension  yet  shot  from  her  eyes  as 
at  once  to  prevent  Mistress  Forest  from  putting 
her  design  with  respect  to  the  bell  into  effect ;  nay, 
more,  having  assisted  my  lady  to  the  sofa,  she 
rightly  interpreted  a  second  glance  in  the  direction 
oi  the  door,  to  mean  4  Lock  it,'  and  this  she  did 
even  before  arranging  the  cushions,  which  would 
have  been  the  first  actiou  with  most  persons  of  her 
class.  Mary  Forest,  although  a  baoblor,  was  no 
fool,  and  she  perceived  immediately  that  the  dis- 
tress which  was  agitating  her  beloved  mistress  was 
at  least  as  much  mental  as  physical.  Once  before, 
and  only  once,  she  had  known  my  Lady  to  be  what 
call '  overcome ' — tliat  was  upon  the  eve  of 
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her  marriage  with  Sir  Robert ;  there  was  much 
similarity  between  the  two  attacks,  but  the  present 
was  far  more  violent.  In  the  first  instance,  she  had 
been  told  by  her  Ladyship  that  it  was  owing  to 
'  the  heart,'  which  was  fitting  enough  under  her  then 
circumstances— but  now  when  there  was  no  bride- 
groom-expectant to  flutter  that  organ,  it  did  seem 
singular  certainly.  Doubtless  her  mistress  would 
speak  presently,  and  afford  the  fullest  information  ; 
in  the  meantime  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
silence  and  sal  volatile. 

My  Lady's  eyes  are  closed,  and  her  features  pale 
and  still  as  marble,  but  her  lips  are  a  little  parted. 
With  her  white  hands  thus  crosswise  over  her 
bosom,  she  looks,  thinks  the  confidential  maid— 
for  all  the  world  like  that  Dame  Lisgard  in  the 
chancel,  by  the  side  of  whose  marble  couch  her 
twelve  fair  cluldren  kneel,  and  take  their  mother's 
ceaseless  blessing.  All  twelve  so  near  of  an  age, 
and  so  marvellously  alike,  thanks  to  the  skill  of 
the  sculptor,  that  one  would  have  thought  the 
whole  dozen— but  that  four,  as  Mistress  Forest  has 
read  in  Portents  and  Prodigies,  is  the  extreme 
limit — had  made  their  simultaneous  arrival  in  the 
world.  Stiff  and  cold  almost  as  marble  are  my 
Lady's  limbs,  blue- veined  like  it  and  rounded ;  but 
by  degrees,  as  Mary  mhs  them  steadily,  their  life 
returns. 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you,'  murmurs  her  Lady  ship. 
'  I  feel  better  now  ;  but'  (this  with  effort)  '  I  wish 
to  be  left  alone.' 

'Alone,  my  Lady!  I  dare  not  leave  you  thus, 
without  even  knowing  what  ails  you.' 

'Nothing  ails  me  now,  Mary— nothing.'  Lady 
Lisgard  made  a  feint  of  smiling,  but  kept  her  eye- 
lids shut.  She  did  not  dare  to  let  her  maid  read 
what  was  written  in  her  eyes. 

'  Was  it  your  pooch  cart,  again,  madam  ?' 

*  Ay,  my  poor  heart ! '  My  Lady  was  speaking 
truth  there.  Among  the  thousand  millions  born 
to  suffer  on  this  earth,  there  was  not  one  upon 
that  Christmas  Eve  in  mental  agony  more  deep 
than  hers.  The  blow  received  had  been  so  terrible 
and  unexpected,  that  it  had  at  first  half  stupified 
all  feeling  ;  the  real  torture  was  now  commencing, 
when  she  was  about  to  realise  the  full  extent  of 
her  injuries.  Lady  Lisgard  was  not  without 
courage  ;  but  she  M'as  no  Indian  warrior  to  desire 
a  spectator  of  such  torments.  '  I  must  be  alone, 
dear  Mary,'  repeated  she.  4  Be  sure  you  breathe 
no  word  of  this  to  any  one.  Say,  however,  that  I 
am  not  very  well.  The  cold  when  I  opened  that 
window  to  the  Waits'— here  she  visibly  shuddered 
— '  seems  to  have  frozen  me  to  the  marrow— you 
may  tell  them  I  have  taken  cold.  1  shall  not  be 
down  to  breakfast' 

'  And  I  should  recommend  you  to  stay  indoors, 
my  dear  (as  I  hope  to  persuade  Miss  Letty  to  do), 
although  it  is  Christmas  Day,'  said  Mary  tenderly, 
as  she  made  up  the  tire  before  leaving  the  room  ; 
4  for  the  church  is  far  from  warm.' 

'  I  Bhall  not  go  to  church,'  said  Lady  Lisgard, 
with  a  decision  that  reassured  her  attendant,  and 
enabled  her  to  wish  her  mistress  '  good-night'  with- 
out much  apprehension. 

'He  will  be  in  the  choir  to-morrow  morning' 
was  the  thought  which  was  crossing  the  minds  of 
mistress  and  maid  at  the  same  instant. 

CHAPTER  IV. — SIR  RICHARD  GAINS  HIS  POINT. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was  in  the  Monkish  times 
in  England,  but  it  appears  that  the  keeping  of 
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religious  days — always  excepting  the  Sabbath — is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  this  country  as 
it  exists  at  present.  By  general  habit,  we  are  devout, 
or  certainly  reverent  :  and  yet  the  majority  seem 
unable  to  discriminate  between  a  fast  and  a  festival. 
Christmas  Day,  for  example,  is  kept  by  the  evan- 
gelical folks  exactly  like  Sunday,  which  is  with 
them  very  much  the  reverse  of  a  feast-day.  With 
the  High  Church  people,  again,  it  is  a  Holiday,  to 
be  enjoyed  after  a  certain  peculiar  fashion  of  their 
own  ;  while  the  great  mass  of  the  population  out- 
rage both  these  parties  by  treating  naif  the  day  as 
a  fast  and  the  other  half  as  a  festival  After  morn- 
ing church,  it  is  generally  understood  that  one  may 
enjoy  one's  self— that  is,  within  the  limit  of  the 
domestic  circle.  There  is  the  rub.  It  is  not  every 
disposition  which  can  appreciate  forfeits  and  snap- 
dragon. My  own  respected  grandfather  used  to 
thank  Heaven  with  much  devotion  that  he  had 
always  been  a  domestic  man,  who  knew  how  to 
enjoy  a  peaceful  Christmas  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family ;  but  then  he  always  went  to  sleep  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  and  nobody  ventured  to  wake 
him  until  the  servants  came  in  to  prayers,  after 
which  he  went  to  bed. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  says  Holy  Writ,  to  see 
brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity ;  but  the 
remark  would  not  have  been  put  on  record  had 
the  spectacle  been  a  very  common  one.  It  is  a 
sad  confession  to  make,  but  I  think  most  of  us 
must  own  that  the  '  family  gathering'  in  the 
country  even  at  Christmas-tide  is  not  the  most 
agreeable  sort  of  social  entertainment.  There  is 
too  much  predetermination  to  be  jolly  about  such 
festivities,  too  much  resolution  to  put  up  with 
Polly's  temper  and  Jack's  rudeness,  and  to  please 
grandpapa  (who  is  funded)  at  all  hazards.  When 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  up-train  again  after  that 
domestic  holiday-week,  we  are  not  altogether  dis- 
pleased that  it  is  over,  and  secretly  congratulate 
ourselves  that  there  has  not  been  a  row.  I  am,  of 
course,  speaking  of  ordinary  folks,  such  as  the 
world  is  mainly  composed  of,  and  not  of  such 
exemplary  people  as  my  readers  and  myself.  We 
have  no  family  jealousies,  no  struggles  for  grand- 
papa's favour,  no  difficulties  in  having  common 
patience  with  Polly,  no  private  opinion — if  he  was 
not  our  brother— about  Jack ;  no  astonishment  at 
Henry's  success,  no  envy  at  Augusta's  prospects. 
But  with  the  majority  of  grown-up  brothers  and 
sisters,  this  is  not  so.  Since  they  parted  from  one 
another  under  the  paternal  roof,  their  lines  of  life 
have  diverged  daily ;  their  interests,  so  far  from 
being  identical,  have  become  antagonistic.  Mar- 
garet is  as  nice  as  ever,  but  Penelope  is  not  a  bit 
improved,  and  yet  one  must  seem  to  be  as  glad  to 
see  one  as  the  other.  One  must  not  only  forgive, 
but  forget ;  it  is  not  (unhappily)  necessary  that  we 
should  be  polite,  but  we  must  be  affectionate ; 
nay,  we  must  not  only  be  affectionate — grandpapa 
will  think  it  extremely  odd  if  we  are  not  'gushing.' 

The  Lisgard  family  circle  was  not  large,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  was  room  in  it  for  disagree- 
ment ;  moreover,  there  was  not  a  '  dead  set '  of 
domestic  element,  the  consanguinity  being  relieved 
by  the  presence  of  Miss  Rose  Aynton.  If  grand- 
papa were  wise,  this  should  always  be  the  case ; 
lor  it  prevents  Courtesy  from  taking  leave  of 
the  company,  which  she  is  only  too  apt  to  do, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  near  relations  can 
afford  to  do  without  her.  It  was  with  no  such 
intention,  however,  that  my  Lady  had  asked  Miss 
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Aynton  to  visit  Mirk.  She  would  have  thought 
it  hard,  indeed,  if  her  two  sons  could  not  have 
spent  a  week  together  under  the  same  roof  without 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  to  prevent  their  quarrel- 
ling. Rose  had  been  a  school-friend  of  Letty,  and 
the  latter  young  lady  had  asked  permission  to 
invite  her  young  friend  to  the  Abbey  for  Christ- 
mas. She  had  no  home  of  her  own  to  go  to,  poor 
thing,  having  neither  father  nor  mother.  She 
lived  with  her  aunt.  Miss  Colyfield,  a  fashionable 
old  lady  in  Mayfair,  very  popular  among  her 
acquaintance,  but  a  sort  of  person,  not  uncommon 
in  that  locality,  whom  it  is  not  altogether  charming 
to  reside  with  as  a  dependent.  Miss  Aynton  was 
evidently  accustomed  to  suppression.  It  made  a 
man  positively  indignant  to  see  one  whose  youth 
and  intelligence  entitled  her  to  be  the  mistress  of 
all  who  approached  her,  so  humble,  so  unegotistic, 
so  grateful  It  was  evident  that  she  had  plenty  of 
natural  good  spirits,  and  every  faculty  for  enjoy- 
ment, if  she  had  only  dared  exhibit  them.  Her 
very  accomplishments,  which  were  numerous,  were 
timidly  concealed,  and  peeped  forth  one  by  one, 
almost,  as  it  seemed,  by  compulsion.  She  might 
have  left  Mirk,  for  instance,  without  a  soul  know- 
ing of  her  taste  for  ecclesiastical  decoration,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  sore  throat  which  prevented 
Letty  from  superintending  the  Christmas  ornamen- 
tations in  the  chanceL 

'Can't  you  do  it,  my  dear?'  said  Letty,  a  little 
peevish  at  the  disappointment,  and  hopeless  that 
nor  place  could  be  satisfactorily  filled  by  a  London- 
bred  girl  Uke  Rose,  who  had  never  seen  holly- 
berries  except  in  the  greengrocers'  shops,  or  at  the 
artificial  florist's.  'Now,  do  try,  and  Richard  and 
Walter  will  both  help.' 

'I  will  do  my  best,  dear/  this  young  lady  had 
answered  simply.  And  never  had  anything  so 
beautiful  been  seen  in  the  county,  as  was  the  result 
of  her  efforts.  So  much  was  said  of  them  that 
Letty  had  ventured  to  go  to  church  that  morning, 
despite  her  ailment,  and  was  as  earnest  in  her 
praise  as  any  in  the  congregation.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  jealousy  in  her  composition,  and  the 
success  of  her  iriend  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  her. 

'O  mamma,  you  have  missed  such  a  sight!' 
cried  she,  as  Lady  Lisgard  made  her  first  appear- 
ance that  morning  at  the  luncheon-table,  looking  a  ! 
little  grave  and  pale,  but  gracious  and  dignified 
as  a  queen  in  exile,  as  usual  ' Not  only  the 
chancel,  but  the  whole  church  a  perfect  bower  of 
evergreens,  and  everything  so  exquisitely  done  ! 
The  pillars,  alternately  ivy  and  laurel ;  and  under 
the  gallery,  beautiful  texts  in  holly-berries  set  in 
green.  As  for  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  altar — 
the  decorations  there  are  such  that  it  makes  one 
cry  to  think  they  are  ever  to  be  taken  down  again. 
Oh,  I  do  hope  you  will  feel  well  enough,  dear 
mamma,  to  come  to  church  this  afternoon  and  see 
them.' 

'  Really,  Lady  Lisgard,'  said  Miss  Aynton,  blush- 
ing deeply,  and  with  her  soft  eyes  looking  very 
much  inclined  to  be  tearful,  (you  must  not 
believe  all  that  Lefty's  kindness  induces  her  to 
say  about  me.' 

'  Nay,  but  it 's  true,  mother,'  broke  forth  Sir 
Richard.  '  I  never  could  have  dreamt  of  anything 
so  beautiful  being  made  out  of  leaves  and  berries. 
The  old  church  looks  enchanted,  and  Miss  Aynton 
is  the  fairy  that  has  done  it' 

'Sir  Richard  suggested  the  centre  design  him- 
self,' returned  Rose  gravely ;  'and  the  fact  is,  I  am 
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nothing  bat  a  plagiarist  in  the  whole  affair.  Oar 
curate  in  Park  Street  gives  himself  up  to  floral 
religion,  and  dresses  up  his  church  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent garbs  according  to  the  season.  I  am  one 
of  its  volunteer  tiring-women,  and  am  therefore 
accustomed  to  the  business — that  is  all' 

'  It  is  very  honest  of  you  to  tell  us  that,  Rose/ 
said  my  Lady  approvingly. 

* Yes,  mamma,  broke  in  Letty ;  *  but  it  was  very 
wicked  of  her  not  to  tell  Mr  Mosely,  who  came  to 
thank  her  in  the  churchyard  after  service.  He 
actually  made  an  allusion  to  her  in  his  sermon — 
talked  about  her  "pious  hands.''  She  never  told 
him  one  word  about  this  London  curate.' 

Le try's  laugh  rang  merrily  out  as  she  thus 
twitted  her  fnend,  but  her  brothers  did  not  echo 
it  Neither  of  them  relished  this  mention  of  the 
May  fair  clergyman.  They  had  each  in  turn 
enjoyed  that  religious  work,  in  which  they  had 
been  fellow-labourers  with  Miss  Aynton,  and  each 
perhaps  flattered  himself  that  she  had  been  most 
pleased  when  his  own  fingers  were  looping  the 
berries  for  her,  or  holding  the  ivy  while  she 
fastened  it  in  its  place.  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  serious  between  either  of  them  and  herself. 
Sir  Richard  would  naturally  look  higher  for  a 
bride  than  to  the  dependent  niece  of  a  fickle  old 
woman  of  fashion ;  while  as  to  Walter,  with  his 
comparatively  small  fortune  and  expensive  tastes, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  '  marry 
money,'  and  not  mere  expectations.  Still,  no  man 
is  altogether  pleased  to  hear  that  a  young  girl  he 
admires  is  engaged  to  somebody  else  ;  and  although 
this  had  not  been  said  of  Rose,  yet  Mayfair  curates 
are  dangerous  persons,  and  church-decoration  (as 
they  were  aware  by  recent  experience)  is  a  fasci- 
nating occupation  when  indulged  in  by  both  sexes 
at  the  same  time. 
So  Letty  had  all  the  laughter  to  herself, 
*  How  strange  it  was  to  hear  the  people  when 
they  first  came  in,'  continued  aha  *  Their  "  Ohs ! " 
and  M  Ahs !"  and  "  Well  I  nevers!"  were  quite 
irrepressible.' 

4  Especially  the  gentleman  in  the  gallery,  who 
expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  for  all  the  world 
like  May-day,  observed  Walter  sKly.  'Miss 
Avntons  ehtf-tfaeuvrt  reminded  him,  it  seems,  of 
Jack-in-the-Green.' 

'Yes,  was  it  not  shocking,  mamma?'  exclaimed 
Letty.  '  He  spoke  quite  loud.  I  shouldn't  suppose 
the  creature  had  ever  been  in  a  church  before. 
How  he  did  stare  about  him  ! ' 

'  You  must  have  been  looking  in  his  direction 
yourself,  miss,'  returned  the  young  dragoon,  '  as, 
indeed,  were  all  the  female  part  of  the  congregation. 
Wo  don't  see  such  awful  beards  as  his  in  Mirk 
church  every  Sunday.' 

'How  touchy  dear  Walter  is  upon  the  subject  of 
beards,'  observed  Letty  demurely. 

The  captain's  smooth  face  coloured  like  a  girl's, 
while  Miss  Rose  Aynton  sought  concealment  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  Even  Lady  Lisgard  forced 
herself  to  smile  at  the  embarrassment  of  her  hand- 
some boy.  But  Sir  Richard  did  not  smile  ;  ho  was 
act  on  sufEcientlv  good  terms  with  his  younger 
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to  enjoy  even  so  innocent  a  jok< 
expense. 

You  have  not  yet  seen  this  distinguished 
stranger,  I  suppose,  mamma  ? '  resumed  Letty, 
without  whom — what  with  Rose's  shyness  and  the 
coldness  between  the  two  young  men — the  conver- 


'  What  stranger  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?'  said  my 
Lady  coldly. 

*  Why,  the  man  that  came  with  the  Waits  last 
night,  and  sang  beneath  your  window.  Surely  you 
must  have  noticed  his  voice,  so  different  from  poor 
old  Ash  and  the  rest  of  them.' 

'  Now  you  mention  it,  Letty,  I  think  I  did  remark 
that  there  was  a  strange  singer  among  them.  He 
had  a  voice  like  Mr  Steve's.' 

4  Very  probably,  my  dear  mother,'  observed 
Walter  laughing ;  '  for  they  both  use  the  same 
tuning-key — the  Spigot  Steve  is  said  to  be  quite 
jealous  because  this  gentleman  from  foreign  ports 
can  take  two  glasses  to  his  one,  although  it  cannot 
be  added  that  he  doesn't  shew  it  Steve  can  look 
like  a  Methodist  parson  when  he  pleases,  whereas 
his  new  friend  lias  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  very 
countenance  to  Bacchus ;  and  yet  he  must  have 
been  a  handsome  feUow  at  one  time. — Don't  you 
think  so,  Miss  Aynton  ?' 

'I  really  scarcely  looked  at  him,'  returned  the 
young  lady  addressed.  '  I  should  hesitate  to  pass 
an  opinion  upon  this  distinguished '  

'  0  Rose,'  interrupted  Letty  archly  ;  '  how  dare 
you ! — Why,  Walter,  she  told  me  herself,  only  five 
minutes  ago,  while  we  were  taking  off  our  bonnets, 
that  she  thought  his  expression  "magnificent" — 
that  was  her  very  word— and  that  she  would  like 
to  take  him  in  chalks.' 

*  I  must  confess,'  said  Rose,  *  without  venturing 
to  call  it  good-looking  or  otherwise,  that  his  counte- 
nance, artistically  speaking,  seems  to  me  very  strik- 
ing. He  is  just  one  of  those  wicked  people,  I  fancy, 
in  whom  one  feels  a  sort  of  interest  in  spite  of  one's 
self. — Now,  don't  you  think  so,  £ir  Richard  V 

'My  dear  Miss  Aynton,'  returned  the  baronet 
with  an  air  of  hauteur  that  neutralised  the 
familiarity  implied  by  his  words,  '  if  this  person 


has  won  your  sympathy,  he  is  fortunate  indeed ; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  don't  see  that  he  deserves  it 
His  beard,  which  is  certainly  a  handsome  one,  has 
also— as  it  seems  to  me— the  great  advantage  of 
obscuring  half  bis  countenance.  1  confess  I  think 
he  looks  to  be  a  scoundrel  of  the  first-salt-water.' 

'  That's  what  Rose  means  I '  cried  Letty,  clapping 
her  hands.  'He's  one  of  those  dear  handsome 
villains  who  used  to — ah,  infest — yea,  that's  the 
phrase— who  used  to  infest  the  Spanish  Main. 
How  charmingly  mysterious  was  the  very  place  in 
which  they  carried  on  their  profession !  If  it  was 
not  for  sea-sickness,  I  Bhould  like  to  have  had 
something  to  do  in  the  Spanish  Main  myself.  I 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  Mr 
Derrick— evidently  an  assumed  name—  What 's 
the  matter,  dearest  mother?' 

My  Lady  had  uttered  a  low  cry,  such  as  is  evoked 
by  Budden  and  acute  physical  pain. 

'Nothing,  my  love — nothing:  it  was  a  passing 
spasm,  nothing  more.  A  tinge  of  my  old  rheumat- 
ism again,  I  fear,  which  is  a  sign  of  old  age,  and 
therefore  a  malady  I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken 
notice  of. — Now,  don't  distress  yourselves,  my 
dears' — for  all  had  risen  with  looks  of  genuine  and 
affectionate  anxiety,  except  Miss  Aynton,  who  had 
rapidly  poured  out  a  glaas  of  wine. — '  Thank  you, 
Rose  ;  that  was  all  I  wanted.  Nobody  offered  me 
any  sherry,  so  I  thought  I  could  try  whether  I 
could  not  obtain  it  medicinally. — What  were  you 
saying,  Letty,  about  this— this  person  ?' 

'I  was  merely  remarking  that  he  had  probably 
been  a  bucaneer,  mamma.' 
'In  other  words,  that  he 
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observed  Sir  Richard  gruffly.  ' I  hope  he  will  soon 
take  himself  out  of  the  parish,  for  we  have  got 
tipplers  enough  in  it  already.' 

'  Dear,  dear,  dear!'  said  Letty  sedately ; '  to  make 
such  an  observation  as  that,  just  after  mamma  has 
been  craving  for  sherry!  Besides,  how  can  this 
gentleman  annoy  you,  Sir  Richard  ?  He  isn't  come 
here  to  dispute  the  title,  is  he  V 

My  Lady  kept  her  lips  closed  this  time  ;  but  an 
anguish  passed  over  her  face  that  would  have  been 
easy  to  see,  had  not  the  eyes  of  those  at  table  been 
otherwise  engaged. 

Letty  was  looking  at  her  friend,  in  hopes  that  she 
should  get  her  to  laugh  at  her  high  and  mighty 
brother ;  Rose  did  not  dare  look  up,  for  fear  Bhe 
should  do  so.  Walter,  his  handsome  lips  slightly 
curled,  was  contemptuously  watching  the  baronet, 
who  stared,  Sphinx-like,  right  before  him,  as  was 
liis  custom  whenever  he  was  in  one  of  his  autocratic 
humours,  as  at  present 

' 1  don't  choose  to  have  persons  of  that  sort  in 
the  parish,'  said  he  with  icy  distinctness. 

'  Rut,  my  dear  Richard,  you  can't  turn  him  out,' 
reasoned  Letty,  rather  vexed  by  an  exhibition  of 
her  brother's  pride  before  her  school-friend  bevond 
what  she  had  calculated  upon.  '  He  has  a  right  to 
stop  at  the  Lisgard  Arm*  as  long  as  he  pleases.' 

'And  I  have  a  right  to  turn  Steve  out  as  a 
tenant '  

'  Yon  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  Richard,'  inter- 
posed Walter  quietly ;  *  you  have  no  more  right 
than  I— not  even  legal  right,  for  the  inn  is  not  yet 
yours,  and  as  for  moral  right,  it  would  be  the  most 
monstrous  piece  of  territorial  oppression  ever 
heard  of  out  of  Poland.  So  long  as  the  man 
behaves  himself*  

4  He  does  not  behave  himself,'  put  in  Sir  Richard 
angrily.  'He  is  a  drunkard,  and  a  brawler  in 
church.' 

'Gracious  mercy!  how  you  must  have  been 
looking  up  Burn's  Justice.  But  you  will  not  be  a 
magistrate,  a  exutos  rotulorum,  till  you  are  of  age, 
remember,  so  that  he  is  safe  for  six  months.  In  the 
meantime,  he  certainly  means  to  stay  here.  He  is 
so  good  as  to  say  he  bikes  Mirk,  I  understand ;  and 
the  village  folks  like  him.  He  is  a  great  addition 
to  the  choir  ;  and  I  shall  certainly  ask  him,  in  case 
he  remains,  to  join  our  Mirk  volunteers :  Steve 
tells  me  he  is  a  most  admirable  shot  with  a  rifle, 
and  will  do  the  corps  credit' 

'  That  is  all  the  worse,'  quoth  Sir  Richard 
violently ;  *  he  is  only  the  more  likely  to  be  a 
poacher.  We  have  more  than  enough  of  that  sort 
already,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  give  none  such 
your  encouragement' 

'  Encouragement ! '  returned  Walter  airily. 
'  What  patronage  have  I  to  offer  ?  I  am  not  Sir 
Richard,  who  can  make  a  man  happy  with  a  word.' 

'  Very  well,'  continued  the  baronet  with  sup- 
pressed passion,  'let  him  take  care  how  he  tres- 
passes upon  the  Abbey-lands — that 's  all.' 

'  Nay,  you  '11  see  him  at  the  Abbey  itself,' 
laughed  Walter  carelessly, '  and  that  pretty  often, 
unless  I  quite  misinterpreted  Mistress  Forest's 
inauner  when  she  parted  from  him  at  the  Lych 
Gate :  I  never  saw  two  people  more  affectionate 
upon  so  short  an  acquaintance.' 
'  A  most  ineligible  suitor,  I  a 


am  sure,'  broke  forth 
the  baronet   '  T  trust  Mary  is  not  fool 
disgrace  herself  at  her  time  of  life  by  any 
alliance.' 

4  She  is  almost  old  enough  to  choose  for  herself,' 


enough  to 
such 


responded  Walter  drily.  '  The  selection  of  a 
husband  for  one's  servant  is  scarcely  the  privilege 
of  even  a  lord  of  the  manor,  and  when  the  servant 
is  not  one's  own '  

'  I  believe,  sir,'  interrupted  Sir  Richard  hastily, 
'that  I  am  only  speaking  the  sentiments  of  her 
mistress,  in  whose  hands,  of  course,  the  matter 
lies. — Mother,  do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  encourage  any  attach- 
ment between  Mary  Forest  and  this  reprobate 
stranger,  Derrick  ? ' 

It  was  plain  my  Lady  had  not  recovered  from 
her  late  ailment,  of  whatever  nature  the  attack 
might  have  been;  otherwise,  she  would  have 
interfered  between  the  brothers  before  a  direct 
appeal  for  her  decision  had  been  made  by  either 
of  them,  it  being  a  rule  with  her  never  to  place 
herself  in  an  invidious  position  with  respect  to 
her  cliildren.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  baronet 
himself,  however,  Lady  Lisgard  now  forced  her 
pale  lips  to  utter  deliberately  enough:  'I  think 
it  would  be  very  unwise.' 

'  And  therefore,*  pursued  Sir  Richard,  hastening 
to  push  his  advantage,  'it  would  be  worse  than 
unwise,  it  would  be  absolute  cruelty,  since  you 
do  not  intend  her  to  marry  this  fellow,  that  oppor- 
tunities should  be  afforded  her  of  meeting  him 
under  the  same  roof.  I  do  not  say  that  his  offence 
of  brawling  in  church  this  morning  is  a  sufficient 
ground  of  itself  for  forbidding  him  the  house, 
although  to  most  persons  with  any  sense  of 
decency  it  would  be  a  serious  misdemeanour :  but 
would  it  not  be  well,  under  these  particular  cir- 
cumstances, to  treat  it  so  ? ' 

4  Yes,'  returned  my  Lady,  rising  from  the  table, 
white  as  a  ghost '  you  we  light  Richard  ;  let  this 
Mr  Derrick  be  forbidden  the  house.' 


OLD  ENGLAND. 

Some  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago,  when 
England,  ruled  by  the  victor  of  Bosworih  Field, 
was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  civil 
strife  which  ended  with  the  fall  of  Crook-backed 
Richard,  a  shrewd,  observant  Italian  came  to  this 
country  in  the  suite  of  a  Venetian  ambassador,  and 
wrote  therefrom,  A  Relation,  or  rather  a  True 
Account  of  the  Island  of  England,  for  the  benefit 
of  some  'magnificent  and  most  illustrious  lord,' 
whose  name,  like  that  of  the  writer,  has  passed  into 
oblivion.  The  picture  he  draws  of  England  under 
the  first  of  the  Tudors  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting 
one,  and  not  the  less  so  because  it  teaches  us  that 
the  '  good  old  times '  were  not,  after  all,  such  very 
bad  times  as  the  self-conceit  of  an  age  which  dubs 
itself  the  age  of  progress  would  have  us  believe. 

Our  Venetian  attache"  found  '  this  little  gem  set 
in  the  silver  sea'  to  be  a  thinly-populated,  well- 
cultivated,  welt-watered  land  of  undulating  hills 
and  beautiful  valleys,  blessed  with  on  exceedingly 
healthy  climate,  having  cooler  summers  and  warmer 
winters  than  those  with  which  Italians  were 
familiar,  owing  to  the  rain  which  fell  'almost 
cverv  day  during  June,  July,  and  August'  The 
dwellers  in  this  nature-favoured  land  rejoiced  in 
an  abundance  of  varied  food.  Stags,  fallow-deer, 
goats,  hares,  rabbits,  pigs,  and  oxen  were  plentiful, 
while  the  number  of  sheep  was  enormous,  and 
there  were  no  wolves  to  worry  them.  Fowls, 
partridges,  pheasants,  pea-fowl,  and  other  tooth- 
some birds  abounded  beyond  belief ;  between  one 
and  two  thousand  tame  swans  were  to  be  seen  at 
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one  time  on  the  Thames,  destined  for  tables  to 
which  crows,  rooks,  and  jackdaws  were  also  wel- 
come. That  canny  bird,  tho  raven,  was  protected 
by  law,  and  allowed  to  croak  unmolested,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  as  scavenger  ;  while  kites 
— such  rarities  now  a  days — were  so  tame  and 
sociable  that  they  robbed  the  children  of  the  bread, 
'smeared  with  butter  in  the  Flemish  fashion,' 
given  them  by  their  mothers. 

With  the  exception  of  carp,  tench,  and  perch, 
fish  of  all  kinds  were  common  enough,  and  the 
wont  of  that  fresh-water  trio  was  fully  com- 
pensated by  an  abundance  of  salmon.  As  to 
fruits,  England  possessed  all  the  fruits  known 
to  Italy,  barring  the  orange  and  the  olive;  and 
our  Italian  thought  passable  wine  might  be  made 
from  K*ig1i*h  grapes,  although  the  experiment 
was  hardly  worth  making,  while  the  country  was 
so  well  supplied  with  the  products  of  Candia, 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  '  Besides,'  he  says, 
'the  common  people  make  two  beverages  from 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  one  of  which  is  called  beer, 
and  the  other  ale,  and  these  liquors  are  much  liked 
by  them,  nor  are  they  disliked  by  foreigners  after 
they  have  drunk  them  four  or  six  times.'  This 
preference  for  the  national  beverage— one,  by  the  by. 
time  seems  unlikely  to  overcome — was  not  con  lined 
to  the  common  people.  Wine  was  drunk  sparingly 
even  by  the  rich,  and  was  seldom  kept  in  the 
house,  being  purchased  from  the  tavern  as  it  was 
required  ;  and  to  the  tavern,  lovers  of  the  grape 
resorted  when  they  set  their  minds  on  a  drinking- 
bont,  and  this  was  done  '  not  only  by  the  men,  but 
by  ladies  of  distinction.' 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  our  island's  mineral 
treasures,  its  iron  and  silver,  its  lead  and  tin ;  though 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  copper  or  coal. 
But  whatever  sources  of  wealth  lay  yet  undevel- 
oped, England  was  prosperous  enough  to  make  our 
author  pronounce  it  the  richest  country  in  Europe. 
The  king,  personally  frugal  to  the  extreme,  kept 
up  the  traditional  "hospitality  of  the  crown,  by 
spending  annually  fourteen  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling on  his  table.  The  incomes  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  combined  are  estimated  at 
L. 169,400 ;  equivalent,  according  to  Mr  Fronde's 
scale  of  comparative  value,  to  L2,032,800  at  the 
present  day.  The  nobility  were  rich,  possessing 
among  them  no  less  than  four  thousand  enclosed 
parks ;  while  the  establishments  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, Cistercians,  and  Carthusians  resembled 
baronial  palaces  rather  than  religious  houses. 
Every  parish  church  boasted  its  crucifixes,  candle- 
sticks, patens,  and  cups  of  silver ;  not  a  convent 
of  mendicant  friars  but  could  make  a  goodly 
show  of  the  same  kind ;  while  the  poorest  and 
humblest  innkeeper's  table  had  its  service  of  silver 
dishes  and  cups ;  and  no  one  was  considered  of  the 
slightest  importance  whose  household  plate  was 
worth  less  than  a  hundred  pounds.  The  Italian 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  amazed  at  the 
wealth  of  England,  which  he  attributes  to  three 
things :  firstly,  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  secondly, 
the  richness  of  her  tin-mines ;  and  thirdly  and 
chiefly,  to  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  wool 
produced,  wool  of  such  quality  that  it  commanded 
the  highest  price  in  every  European  market. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  by  an  impartial  witness 
that  our  ancestors  were  handsome  and  well  pro- 
portioned (albeit  somewhat  given  to  extravagance 
in  setting  off  their  proper  persons  to  advantage), 
polite,   having   the  incredible 


courtesy  to  keep  their  heads  uncovered,  while 
they  talk  together.  They  are  credited  with 
the  possession  of  good  understandings,  and  a 
quickness  at  everything  to  which  they  chose  to 
apply  themselves,  out  are  reproached  with  a  dis- 
taste for  learning,  spite  of  the  advantages  available 
to  them  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  were 
regular  in  attending  at  mass,  industrious  in  repeat- 
ing paternosters,  and  scrupulous  not  to  omit  any 
form  incumbent  upon  good  Christians,  but — sign  of 
the  coming  Reformation — there  were  many  among 
them  holding  various  opinions  concerning  religion. 
As  soldiers,  Englishmen  Btood  in  high  repute,  and 
were  especially  feared  by  the  French ;  '  but  I  have 
it,'  says  our  critic, '  on  the  best  information,  that 
when  the  war  is  raging  most  furiously,  they  will 
seek  for  good  eating  and  all  their  other  comforts, 
without  thinking  of  what  harm  might  befall  them.' 
Our  ancestors  held  even  then  an  invitation  to 
dinner  the  highest  compliment  one  man  could  pay 
to  another.  Another  characteristic,  too,  we  still 
share  with  them — that  national  pride  which  made 
them  think  no  place  equal  to  England,  no  men 
equal  to  Englishmen — '  whenever  they  see  a 
handsome  foreigner,  they  say  he  looks  like  an 
Englishman,  ana  it  is  a  great  pity  he  should  not 
be  an  Englishman  ! ' 

Our  anonymous  guide  comically  complains  that 
he  has  never  noticed  any  one  in  love  either  at 
court  or  among  the  lower  orders,  and  comes  to  tho 
conclusion,  that  the  English  are  incapable  of  love, 
or  else  that  they  are  the  most  discreet  lovers  in  the 
world.  His  conclusion,  however,  only  refers  to 
the  men,  for  he  hastens  to  inform  us  that  he  under- 
stands '  it  is  quite  the  contrary  with  the  women, 
who  are  very  violent  in  their  passions/  and  are 
consequently  very  jealously  guarded  by  their 
husbands,  although  he  rather  significantly  remarks, 
( anything  may  be  compensated  in  the  end  by  the 
power  of  money.'  He  becomes  very  indignant 
when  discoursing  of  the  custom  then  prevalent,  in 
noble  families,  of  sending  the  children  of  the  house 
to  be  reared  by  strangers, 4  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  better  manners;'  and  insists  that  tile  real 
motive  for  the  practice  was  the  desire  of  the  parents 
to  enjoy  all  their  comforts  to  themselves,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  exact  more  from 
strangers  than  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  In  his 
account  of  the  working  of  this  system,  he  is  very 
hard  upon  the  ladies  of  the  time.  He  says,  the 
youth  who  happened  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  domiciled, 
when  she  became  a  widow,  had  his  fortune  made 
for  him— 'By  ancient  custom,  every  inheritance  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  for  the  church 
and  the  funeral  rites,  one  for  the  wife,  and  one  for 
the  children.  The  lady  takes  care  during  her 
goodman's  lifetime  to  make  a  purse  for  herself,  and 
then,  when  he  dies,  bestows  herself,  her  thirds,  and 
her  savings,  upon  the  one  of  the  young  men 
brought  up  in  the  house  most  pleasing  to  her,  and 
who  was  probably  not  displeasing  to  her  in  the 
lifetime  of  her  husband.  Her  own  children  are 
sent  away  into  other  people's  houses,  and  they,  if 
boys,  in  the  course  of  tune  enact  to  others  the  same 
part  their  stepfather  performed  to  them.'  This 
practice,  he  says,  was  universal  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  was  not  considered  discreditable 
for  a  woman  to  marry  again  and  again,  as  soon  as 
she  was  left  a  widow,  however  unsuitable  tho 
match  might  be  in  age,  rank,  or  fortune. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  True 
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Account,  there  is  no  passage  more  amusing  than 
that  relating  to  the  world-famous,  world-adopted 
English  institution,  trial  by  jury.  It  is  too  good 
to  be  abbreviated.  *  If  any  one  should  claim  a 
certain  sum  from  another,  and  the  debtor  denies  it, 
the  civil  judge  would  order  that  each  of  them 
should  choose  six  arbitrators  ;  and  when  the  twelve 
are  elected,  the  case  is  propounded  to  them ;  and 
after  they  have  heard  both  parties,  they  are  shut 
up  in  a  room,  without  food,  fire,  or  anything  to 
sit  upon,  and  there  they  remain  till  the  greater 
number  have  agreed  upon  the  verdict  But  before 
it  is  pronounced,  each  of  them  endeavours  to 
defena  the  cause  of  him  who  named  him,  whether 
just  or  unjust,  and  those  who  cannot  bear  the  dis- 
comfort, yield  to  the  more  determined  for  the  sake 
of  getting  away.  And  therefore  the  Italian  mer- 
chants are  gainers  by  this  bad  custom  every  time 
they  have  a  dispute  with  the  English,  for  although 
the  national  arbitrators  are  very  anxious  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  their  principal,  they  cannot  stand 
out  so  long  as  the  Italians,  who  consequently  gener- 
ally have  judgment  in  their  favour.  This  practice 
also  extends  to  criminal  causes,  and  any  one  may 
be  accused  of  great  crimes,  and  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. When  the  chief-magistrate  of  the  place  has 
received  notice  of  such  malefactor,  he  causes  him 
to  be  thrown  into  prison.  Then  twelve  men  of  the 
place  are  chosen  to  decide  according  to  their  con- 
science whether  the  prisoner  is  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
and  if  the  majority  decide  he  is  guilty,  he  is  con- 
sidered to  be  so.  But  before  he  can  be  punished, 
it  is  necessary  that  twelve  other  men  be  chosen  to 
hear  the  cause  again,  and  if  the  verdict  agrees  with 
the  former  one,  he  is  punished  immediately.  It  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a  person 
thrown  into  prison,  for  every  officer  of  justice  has 
the  power  of  arresting  any  one  at  the  request  of  a 
private  individual,  and  the  accused  cannot  be 
liberated  without  giving  security  until  he  is 
acquitted  by  the  judgment  of  twelve  men.  Such 
severity  ought  to  be  efficacious,  but  there  is  no 
country  so  abounding  with  thieves  as  England,  that 
few  venture  to  go  alone  in  the  country  after 
middle  day,  feweT  still  in  the  towns  at  night,  and 
least  of  ail  in  London.'  The  concluding  sentence 
seems  severe,  but  its  truth  is  attested  by  Latimer, 
who,  when  an  act  was  passed  compelling  every 
occupier  of  land  to  sow  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
flax  or  hemp  for  every  sixty  acres  he  had  under  the 
plough,  said  the  act  was  a  marvellous  good  one,  but 
the  quantity  of  hemp  ordered  to  be  sown  *  were  all 
too  little,  were  it  so  much  more,  to  hang  the  thieves 
that  be  in  England.' 

This  superabundance  of  the  pilfering  tribe  was 
scarcely  surprising,  considering  that  an  offender,  if 
he  could  read,  could  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  if  he  lacked  that  saving  qualification,  had  only 
to  get  inside  a  church,  and  claim  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary. For  forty  days  at  least  he  was  safe  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law  ;  and  supposing  his  would- 
be  capturers  had  patience  enougn  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  for  that  period,  and  prevent  his  escape,  if 
he  preferred  exile  to  imprisonment,  he  had  merely 
to  say  so.  Stripped  to  his  shirt,  he  was  taken  to 
the  sea-shore,  where,  if  he  found  a  vessel  willing  to 
accept  him  as  a  passenger,  he  was  dismissed  with 
a  fervent '  God-speed  you  ! '  If  there  was  no  such 
luck  for  him,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  walk  into  the 
sea  until  the  water  reached  his  throat,  and  demand 
a  passage.    Having  repeated  this  ceremony  three 


carried  him  away  from  his  native  land.  'It  is 
amusing,'  says  the  Italian, '  to  hear  the  women  and 
children  lament  over  these  exiles,  wondering  how 
they  can  live,  so  destitute,  out  of  England,  and 
adding,  they  had  better  have  died  than  go  out  of 
the  world — as  if  England  were  the  whole  world  ! ' 

At  this  time,  England  only  contained  two  towns 
— Bristol  and  Tone — of  any  importance,  except 
the  capital.  Of  the  latter,  we  are  not  favoured 
with  many  particulars.  It  is  described  as  being 
as  populous  as  Rome  or  Florence,  abounding 
not  only  in  the  necessities  of  life,  but  in  every 
article  of  luxury.  The  Strand  alone  contained 
fifty-two  goldsmiths'  shops,  the  contents  of  which 
outvalued  the  united  treasure  of  Milan,  Borne, 
Florence,  and  Venice— although  they  were  limited 
to  three  articles — basins,  salt-cellars,  and  drinking- 
cups,  the  English  preferring  pewter  for  their 
plate*  and  dishes.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  reverenced 
as  much  by  the  Londoners  as  the  Doge  was  by  the 
Venetians.  The  Tower  was  diligently  watched 
over  by  the  king,  who  had  stored  therein  immense 
quantities  of  bombards,  hand-guns,  heavy  artillery, 
arquebusses,  battleaxes,  bows,  arrows,  and  cross- 
bows. 

Ireland  is  not  named  at  all  by  our  intelligent 
foreigner,  and  he  has  very  little  to  say  about  Wales 
or  Scotland.  The  Welsh,  he  tells  us,  delight  in 
large  herds  of  cattle,  and  live  upon  the  produce  of 
their  dairies.  As  to  the  Scotch,  he  confesses  he 
merely  repeats  what  he  has  heard  from  Don  Peter 
de  Ayala,  when  he  says  that  the  Scotch  are  very 
handsome,  very  courteous,  and  very  valiant,  hospit- 
able, and  favourably  inclined  to  foreigners,  and  so 
loyal  that  they  consider  their  first  duty  is  to  love 
and  defend  their  king.  Of  their  military  abilities, 
he  Bpeaks  in  high  terms,  but  says  they  only  exer- 
cised them  against  the  English,  their  natural 
enemust ;  and  with  this  bit  of  information,  so 
eloquent  of  a  time  long  past,  we  bring  our  sketch 
of  Tudor  England  to  a  close. 

•THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  MACRAES.' 

A  CURIOUS  MILITARY  EPISODE. 

Eighty-seven  years  ago,  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  remarkable  occurrence, 
and  one  happily  now  unknown  in  our  military  his- 
tory— the  mutiny  of  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers. 
As  the  event  is  probably  unknown  to  most  people, 
and  its  history  is  full  of  interesting  details,  we 
propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  corps  in 
which  it  occurred,  and  a  narrative  of  the  mutiny 
from  its  origin  to  its  suppression. 

The  Seaforth  Highlanders,  in  which  the  rebellion 
took  place,  derived  their  name  from  one  of  the 
most  famous  clans  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland. 
The  earldom  of  Seaforth,  forfeited  in  the  rising 
of  1715,  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  grandson  of  the  attainted  nobleman, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty-six  years.  Seven  years 
after  his  restoration,  the  country  was  hard  pressed 
for  soldiers,  and  among  other  patriotic  men  who 
used  their  influence  in  raising  troops  was  the 
restored  earl.  In  the  year  1778,  he  embodied  the 
regiment,  which  took  the  name  of  the  78th,  or 
Seaforth  Highlanders.  Out  of  the  1130  men 
who  mustered  at  Elgin  in  May  of  that  year,  five 
hundred  were  from  the  Seaforth  estates,  the 
remainder  from  Scatwell,  Kilcoy,  Applecross,  and 
other  estates  of  the  great  Mackenzie  family. 
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the  regiment — the  sept  of  that  name  being  fol- 
lower! of  the  'Caber  Fey' — the  event  at  Edin- 
burgh received  the  name  which  heads  this  paper. 
From  Elgin  the  regiment  marched  to  the  capital, 
where,  in  the  journals  of  the  time,  we  read  of  the 
arrival  of  the*  several  detachments,  some  having 
come  direct  to  the  metropolis,  and  others  having 
been  temporarily  sent  to  Glasgow  and  various  small 
towns  in  the  west. 

The  first  announcement  bearing  on  the  mutiny 
I  is  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant 
of  5th  August  1778,  where  it  is  stated  that  '  Lord 
Seaforth's  regiment,  now  in  the  castle,  has  got 
orders  to  hold  themselves  [sic]  in  readiness  to 
march  at  an  hour's  notice ;  adding,  '  we  hear 
similar  orders  have  been  sent  to  all  the  troops  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  ministry  having  received 
advice  that  the  French  intend  to  make  an  invasion 
upon  some  part  of  Britain.'  We  may  be  quite 
sure  the  gallant  corps,  as  it  afterwards  proved 
itself  to  be,  would  have  met  such  a  foe  with 
alacrity  ;  and  it  was,  as  we  shall  presently  Bee,  no 
dislike  to  fighting,  or  want  of  loyalty,  that  created 
their  discontent  A  few  days  later,  the  news- 
paper named  announces  that  the  regiment  had 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Jersey,  to  relieve  the 
M'Leod  Highlanders,  under  orders  for  the  East 
TndigMj  and  that  the  Seaforth  regiment  would  also 
be  kept  in  readiness  to  embark  for  India,  should  it 
be  found  necessary.  Within  the  following  three 
week?,  the  detachments  from  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and 
Gampbelton  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  fleet  of 
seven  transports,  under  convoy  01  the  Jason  frigate, 
reached  Leith  Roads,  where  the  armed  ship  Leith 
was  in  waiting  to  act  as  convoy  southwards  after 
the  troops  were  embarked. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  23d  September,  the 
regiment  left  its  quarters  to  embark  at  Leith. 
Several  companies  had  been  lodged  in  the  castle — 
apparently  those  which  had  been  some  months  in 
the  city — and  these  'prepared  for  their  embarkation 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,'  as  is  stated  in  a 
letter  of  one  of  the  officers.  The  remainder  of  the 
regiment  had  been  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Canongate  and  Abbey,  and  in  these  companies 
some  evil  counsellor  had  been  at  work,  spreading 
discontent  and  sedition  among  the  men.  According 
to  the  version  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser, 
published  on  the  evening  of  the  mutiny,  the  dis- 
content arose  from  the  bounty-money  and  pay  of 
the  men  being  in  arrear.  The  officer's  letter 
referred  to  attributes  the  mutiny  to  the  inhabitants 
having  assured  the  men  quartered  in  the  Canongate 
that  Lord  Seaforth  had  sold  them  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  that  they  were  on  embarkation  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Company,  and  separated  from 
their  officers.  From  the  terms  under  which  the 
men  eventually  capitulated,  it  would  seem  that 
both  of  these  causes  had  been  at  work. 

The  departure  of  the  companies  from  the  castle 
had  been  so  timed  that  they  were  to  meet  those 
from  the  Canongate  at  the  North  Bridge — or  New 
Bridge,  as  it  was  then  termed— and  at  this  place 
the  spirit  of  the  men  first  shewed  itself.  Here, 
aided  by  the  populace,  the  Canongate  companies 
threw  the  whole  body  into  confusion,  refused  to 
march  unless  all  their  demands  were  complied 
with,  and  repelled  by  force  all  the  efforts  of  their 
officers  to  restore  them  to  obedience  and  discipline. 
The  officers  were  insulted,  pelted  with  stones,  and 
•truck  by  the  inhabitants,  who  thus  encouraged  the 
men  in  their  lawless  conduct    After  a  time,  how- 
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ever,  a  portion  of  the  men  were  got  into  order,  and 
started  Tor  Leith,  where  they  were  met  by  the  two 
companies  from  the  Abbey.  These  men  had 
marched  to  Leith  by  the  Easter  Road,  where  Lord 
Seaforth  endeavoured  to  allay  the  mutinous  feeling, 
by  telling  the  men  their  demands  would  bo  com- 
plied with  as  soon  as  possible.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  soldiers  had  been  prompted  to  distrust 
even  the  nobleman  at  whose  instance  they  had 
enrolled  themselves,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
regiment  broke  into  open  mutiny.  A  detachment 
of  the  corps  was  got  on  board  the  transports,  but 
about  five  hundred  men  'shouldered  their  arms, 
and  set  off  at  a  quick  march,  with  pipes  plaving, 
and  two  plaids  fixed  on  poles  for  colours.  They 
marched  to  Arthur's  Seat,  where  they  took  up  a 
position  in  which  they  were  able  to  bid  defiance  to 
any  endeavour  to  coerce  them.  By  tho  people  of 
Edinburgh  und  Leith,  the  mutineers  were  amply 
supplied  with  food,  as  well  as  with  ammunition, 
and  as  the  men  appointed  officers,  and  placed 
sentries  round  their  camp  in  regular  form,  all 
attempts  to  surprise  them  were  Been  to  be  hopeless. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  authorities  began  to 
assemble  a  considerable  force  in  the  city,  consisting 
of  the  lBt  Dragoons,  two  hundred  of  the  Buccleuch 
Fencibles,  four  hundred  of  the  Glasgow  Volunteers, 
and  bodies  of  regular  troops  of  various  corps. 

The  hill  chosen  for  the  rebel  camp  was  very 
different  from  the  Arthur's  Seat  as  it  is  now  seen. 
Until  within  a  very  recent  period,  the  level  grounds 
surrounding  it  were  divided  into  fields,  many  of 
the  hollows  were  marshy  and  impassable,  and 
the  only  roads  were  mere  sheep-tracks.  On  this 
height,  a  well-armed  and  provisioned  force  might 
have  held  its  own  for  many  months,  in  the  then 
state  of  the  military  art.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  the  last  time  Colonel  M'Murdo  reviewed  the 
Edinburgh  Volunteers,  he  led  them  through  various 
movements  directed  against  the  very  spot  where 
the  rebel  Seaforths  had  taken  up  their  encampment 
Had  it  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  mutineers  by 
force,  the  attacking  body  would  have  had  no 
splendid  military  road  such  as  the  Queen's  Drive 
by  which  to  approach  the  position,  and  would  have 
found  that  in  the  marshy  bog  of  Dunsappic,  and 
the  rugged  heights  surrounding  it.  the  rebels  had 
powerful  auxiliaries,  absent  in  Colonel  M'Murdo's 
mimic  war. 

Among  the  minor  incidents  of  the  hill-encamp- 
ment were  the  death  of  one  of  the  mutineers,  who 
fell  over  the  rocks,  and  was  killed,  and  the  acci- 
dental shooting  of  another.  The  wounded  man, 
who  was  shot  through  the  thigh  by  one  of  his 
brethren  in  arms,  was  carried  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary— then  a  building  in  the  suburbs,  though  now 
so  far  in  the  heart  of  the  city  that  proposals  for  its 
removal  are  being  considered. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  story  of  this 
rising  is  tho  lenient  view  taken  of  it  by  the  autho- 
rities, both  civil  and  military.  On  the  morning 
after  the  outbreak,  General  Skene,  second  in  com- 
mand in  Scotland  at  the  time,  visited  the  hill- 
camp,  and  offered  the  men  inquiry  into  all  their 
alleged  grievances,  and  oblivion  oi  all  that  had 
passed,  if  they  would  consent  to  embark  The 
men,  however,  insisted  on  having  their  money  paid 
|  to  them  at  once,  and  that  several  officers  named  by 
them  should  be  dismissed.  They  also  asked  that 
they  should  get  security  not  to  be  sent  to  the  East 
Indies.  On  that  day  and  the  following,  the  Duko 
of  Buccleuch,  Lords  Dunmore  and  Macdonald,  and 
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numerous  noblemen,  gentlemen,  aud  clergy,  visited 
the  camp  of  the  mutineers,  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Finally,  on 
Friday  the  25th  September,  after  they  had  held 
out  four  days,  the  following  terni9  were  accepted  ! 
by  the  men:  First,  a  general  pardon  for  all  that 
had  passed;  second,  that  all  arrears  and  levy- 
money  should  be  paid  before  embarkation  ;  and 
third,  that  they  should  never  be  sent  to  the  East 
Indies.  These  articles  were  signed  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  and  General 
Skene.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
men  marched  down,  headed  by  Lord  Dunmore, 
and  were  met  at  St  Ann's  Yard  by  General  Skene, 
who  read  over  and  delivered  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment. He  advised  the  men  to  behave  well,  and 
announced  that  a  court  would  be  held  next  day, 
when  the  complaints  against  the  officers  would  be 
inquired  into.  The  men  were  then  billeted  in  the 
suburbs,  and  quietly  embarked  on  the  Monday 
following,  their  departure  having  been  thus  delayed 
about  a  week. 

This  amicable  settlement  did  not  give  satis- 
faction to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  corps,  who 
complained  that  the  men  had  been  too  well 
treated,  and  that  the  terms  granted  to  them  were 
subversive  of  all  military  discipline.  Previous 
to  the  court  of  inquiry — which  pronounced  the 
complaints  against  tne  officers  to  be  without  foun- 
dation—one of  these  gentlemen  wrote  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Advertiser,  asserting  that  the  terms  made 
were  inconsistent  with  discipline,  aud  injurious  to 
the  officers,  that  they  had  been  agreed  to  without 
their  consent  or  advice,  aud  that  Lord  Dunmore 
had  acted  without  authority  in  making  the  condi- 
tions. A '  Frienjd  to  the  Public,'  writing  from  Leith 
to  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  subjects  this 
letter  to  some  sharp  criticism.  He  feels  himself 
called  upon  to  applaud  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  the  reconciliation.  The  case  was  desperate,  and 
few  cases  could  be  mentioned  where  so  wide 
a  breach  was  cemented  in  so  easy  a  manner.  He 
does  not  see  how  the  reconciliation  can  hurt  the 
future  discipline  of  the  regiment,  '  when  sure  it  is 
there  could  be  no  discipline  had  there  been  no 
men,  as  would  visibly  have  been  the  case  here 
had  not  a  reconciliation  taken  place.'  The 
'  Friend  to  the  Public '  says  the  men  would  have 
submitted  to  the  general  on  the  first  day  of  the 
mutiny,  but  for  some  evil  reports  that  one  of 
Colonel  Gordon's  officers  had  come  up  as  a  spy 
to  soothe  them  until  they  were  surrounded  by 
dragoons.  When  Lord  Dunmore  came  on  the 
fourth  day  bearing  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the 
men  were  engaged  preparing  a  petition  to  General 
Skene,  which  forty  men  were  to  have  presented  to 
him  ;  and  when  the  general  addressed  them  at  St 
Ann's  Yard,  adjoining  Holyroodhouse,  they  with 
one  voice  said  they  would  die  for  him,  and  serve  j 
the  king  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  excepting  the 
East  Indies. 

Thus  ended  what  had  threatened  to  have  a  very 
disastrous  effect  on  the  efforts  then  being  made  to 
recruit  the  army.  It  was  the  most  important,  though 
not  the  only  disturbance  in  the  Highland  corns 
raised  at  that  time.  About  the  same  period,  a  hotly 
of  men  from  Skve  had  mutinied,  and  taken  to  the 
hills  at  Burntisland  ;  and  there  are  other  cases 
recorded,  all  arising  from  complaints  about  pay  and 
bounty-money.  But  the  4  Affair  of  the  Macraes'  | 
was  the  most  formidable  insurrection  of  its  kind,  i 


The  regiment  which  thus  threatened  to  fall  to 
pieces  is  in  a  manner  the  ancestor  of  two  gallant 
corps  in  the  Army  List — the  72d  and  the  78th ; 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  reflecting 
on  the  blank  that  would  have  been  made  in  the 
history  of  those  corps,  if  the  provision  against 
service  in  the  East  Indies  had  been  acted  on  in  the 
Seaforth  regiments.  As  we  find  the  first  corps  in 
India  within  a  very  few  months  of  the  mutiny, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  news- 
paper records  of  the  capitulation.  One  cause  of 
discontent  was  the  rumour  that  the  Highlanders 
were  to  be  separated  from  their  officers,  and  sold 
to  the  East  India  Company.  The  probability  seems 
to  be  that  the  third  condition  made  with  the 
mutineers  was  that  they  should  not  be  so  disposed 
of.  Before  six  years  had  elapsed,  the  regiment  was 
reduced  in  India,  at  a  general  decrease  of  the 
army ;  but  it  was  immediately  reorganised  as  the 
72d  Regiment,  being  filled  np  by  many  of  the 
men  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  military  life, 
though  their  engagement  was  ended  by  the  4  termi- 
nation of  the  war.'  Volunteers,  from  other  corps, 
disbanded  or  ordered  home,  made  up  the  strength 
of  the  corps  to  800  men.  In  1809,  this  corps  lost 
its  kilted  garb  ;  and  in  1823  it  received  the  name 
of  the  '  Duke  of  Albany's  Highlanders/  from  the 
second  title  of  the  Duke  of  York.  But  it  is  the 
descendant,  by  direct  succession,  of  the  old  Sea- 
forth corps.  The  Rosa-shire  Buffs  were  raised  in 
1793  by  the  successor  to  the  nobleman  who 
enrolled  the  first  Mackenzie  regiment,  and  was 
enabled  to  take  the  same  number  in  the  Army 
List  as  had  been  borne  by  the  former  body.  The 
two  existing  regiments,  it  is  well  known,  have  won 
their  highest  renown  in  that  country  to  which  their 
military  name-fathers  are  alleged  to  have  stipulated 
thev  should  never  on  anv  account  be  sent ! 


POETRY. 

How  man/  voices,  sweet  and  strong, 
Have  cheered  the  path  of  Time  ; 

The  mortal  form  hath  perished  long ; 
Its  notes  for  ever  chime. 

In  every  land,  and  o'er  the  sea ; 

In  gentle  hearts  and  bravo ; 
Like  mountain-airs  that  brace  the  free ; 

Like  trumpet*  to  the  slave. 

0  well  it  is  to  feel  a  spark 

Of  this  immortal  power ; 
Though  lowly  as  a  meadow-lark, 

To  soar  some  golden  hour  ! 
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LOW    LIFE   ABOVE  STAIRS. 

Now,  whom  was  it  that  he  reminded  me  of?  Why, 
of  Spangles,  of  course.  And  as  the  tardy  police- 
man had  by  this  time  arrived,  and  closed  the 
proceedings,  we  did  not  stand  upon  the  order  of 
our  going,  but  went  at  once. 

I  was  returning  from  the  theatre  shortly  before 
midnight,  and,  in  one  of  the  small  streets  leading 
out  of  Oxford  Street,  I  perceived  a  goodly-sued 
crowd,  from  the  middle  of  which  came  a  man's 
voice  high  in  oath,  and  two  brawny  arms  brandished 
in  defiance.  I  always  stop  and  look  on  at  a  row, 
for  the  sake  of  (studying  the  realities ;  so  I  pushed 
my  way  into  the  crowd,  and  as  I  got  near  the 
heart  of  it,  heard  something  like  this,  delivered  at 
the  top  of  the  speaker's  voice : 

*  Come  on,  you  beggar !  Let  me  go,  I  tell  you. 
I  '11  break  every  blessed  bone  in  his  cursed  carkiss, 

before  he 's  two  minutes  older.  Come  on,  you  ,' 

(N.  and  M.  to  take  a  hint  from  the  Catechism) 
4 1 H  spile  your  pretty  face  for  you.  Do  you  think, 
because  you're  a  'eavy  swell,  you  can  insult  our 
wives,  and  play  what  tricks  you  like  ?  I  '11  teach 
you  to  insult  mine,  anyway.  Come  on ' — N.  and 
21.— 4  and  see  if  I  don't  knock  every  hatom  of 
wind'  

The  rest  of  the  passage  was  so  corrupt,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to,  at  anyrate,  the 
gentle  reader ;  therefore  I  will  merely  say  that  it 
was  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  speaker  pro- 
posed depriving  some  one  of  every  particle  of 
breath,  and  reducing  this  person's  outer  man  to 
such  a  state  of  blood  and  bruises,  that  his  nearest 
relations  would  be  unable  to  tell  the  difference 
between  him  and  an  exploded  Guy  Fawkes ;  and 
that  if  he,  the  speaker,  allowed  himself  more  time 
than  two  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  work  this 
radical  change,  it  was  his  ardent  wish  that  all  the 
elements  of  nature  would  unite  to  cause  his  own 
immediate  and  utter  destruction. 

By  this  time,  I  had  got  to  the  front  row,  and 
saw  a  big  burly  fellow,  with  his  coat  off,  and  his 
sleeves  turned  up,  trying  to  pull  himself  away 
his  wife  and  a  friend,  in  the  direction  of  a 


young  man,  evidently  a  gentleman,  as  his  calm- 
ness, in  contrast  with  the  bluster  of  his  antagonist, 
testified. 

'  I  never  insulted  your  wife,*  ho  said,  raising  his 
voice  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  make  himself 
heard ;  '  she  knows  I  did  not  However,  it 's  no 
good  arguing  with  the  fellow.  Loose  me,  Charley.' 

The  costermonger — I  am  sure  he  was  a  coster- 
monger — shook  his  wife  off,  broke  from  his  friend, 
dashed  past  me  like  a  whirlwind  ;  I  saw  his  brown 
arms  cutting  great  curves  in  the  air ;  then  a  white 
hand  shot  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  his 
adversary's  shoulder ;  and  the  defender  of  conjugal 
honour,  when  next  beheld,  was  sitting  in  the 
gutter,  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  astonishment 
upon  his  face.  The  crowd  laughed,  which  increased 
the  wrath,  though  it  failed  to  refresh  the  courage, 
of  the  fallen  costermonger.  Warned  by  the  force 
of  the  blow  which  had  dropped  him,  and,  perhaps, 
anxious  besides  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
fountain-head  of  inspiration,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
rise  from  the  gutter,  but  contented  himself  with 
shouting  out  at  his  antagonist  a  volley  of  vile  and 
shameful  words,  for  the  selection  of  wluch  his  scat 
in  the  kennel  must  have  been  very  handy.  Nor 
were  his  denunciations  directed  entirely  against 
his  late  adversary.  His  wife,  who  by  some  means 
was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel ;  his  friend,  who  had 
interfered ;  the  lookers-on,  who  had  laughed ;  and 
even  his  own  eyes,  body,  and  limbs  came  in  for  a 
share.  Such  a  noise  as  this  could  not  go  on  for 
very  long  without  attracting  a  policeman,  and  it 
was  just  as  this  official  made  his  appearance,  and 
as  the  crowd,  principals  and  witnesses,  were  hastily 
dispersing,  that  I  smote  upon  my  thigh,  and  cried : 
'  Spangles,  of  course.' 

And  who  was  Spangles  ?  Not  know  Spangles  ! 
Not  know  the  great  tragedian,  beloved  hy  gods 
and  men,  but  principally  by  the  gods!  Why,  if 
a  vote  were  taken  as  to  what  actor  best  deserves 
the  title  of  the  Roscius  of  the  day,  Spangles  would 
have  the  people's  voice  to  a  man,  for  the  people's 
voice  is  the  voice  of  the  gods.  Still,  if  you  ask  me 
to  say  candidly  what  I  myself  think  about  him,  I 
should  whisper  to  you  that,  to  my  mind,  Spangles, 
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as  an  actor,  is  Vox  ct  prater ta  nihil ;  and  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion,  for  on  this  very 
evening  I  had  eeen,  or,  more  correctly,  heard  him 
in  Othello.  Not  that  it  was  with  any  wish  either 
to  hear  or  see  Spangles  that  I  had  gone  to  the 
theatre  this  evening.  No ;  Spangles  was  only  a 
necessary  evil  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  up  with. 
My  real  reason  for  going  was,  that  I  desired  to 
see  some  low  life  above  stairs ;  so  I  put  on  a  very 
old  hat,  and  a  very  old  coat,  which,  however, 
seemed  to  me  but  thinly  to  disguise  my  naturally 
aristocratic  exterior,  and  set  off  with  the  intention 
of  going  into  the  gallery.  I  wished  to  see  what 
sort  of  people  went  there,  how  they  behaved, 
and  in  what  light  they  regarded  the  legitimate 
drama ;  for  Othdlo  was  to  be  the  play,  and 
Spangles  was  to  take  the  Moor. 

I  could  not  at  first  find  the  entrance  to  the 
sixpenny-gallery,  the  favourite  abode  of  the  gods ; 
I  found  the  shilling-gallery,  but  that  was  not  nearly 
low  enough  for  me  ;  so  I  asked  a  policeman — with 
some  embarrassment,  I  confess,  and  with  a  meaning 
smile  that  was  intended  to  put  the  officer  up  to  the 
fact,  that  it  was  no  regular  gallery-goer  who  asked 
the  question,  but  a  philosophically-inclined  member 
of  the  most  select  circles— where  the  sixpenny- 
gallery  was.  The  policeman,  without  exhibiting 
the  least  surprise  at  my  question,  or  manifesting 
any  wonder  at  my  going  to  such  a  part  of  the  house 
— my  disguise  was  evidently  more  perfect  than  I 
supposed  ;  but  still,  a  policeman's  eye  ought  to 
have  penetrated  it— stolidly  replied:  'The  other 
side  the  'ouse— in  Blank  Street.' 

'  You  11  neveT  rise  very  high  in  your  profession, 
my  good  fellow,'  I  muttered,  as  I  followed  his 
directions,  penetrated  to  Blank  Street,  and  began, 
with  a  number  of  others,  the  ascent  of  a  stair- 
case, which  seemed  as  if  it  aspired  the  clouds. 
Flight  after  flight  I  surmounted  ;  corner  after 
corner  I  turned,  and  at  last  reached  the  money- 
taker's  box  ;  but  this,  which  I  liad  thought  would 
surely  be  the  end  of  my  journey,  was  only  the  half- 
way house.  I  was  delayed  here  for  a  short  time, 
until  a  woman  with  four  lmbies  had  concluded  an 
argument  with  the  money-taker  on  the  subject  of 
half-price  for  children ;  and  after  this  was  arranged, 
my  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  as  I  was  obliged 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  tins  body  of  infantry. 
This,  however,  gave  me  all  the  more  time  for 
observing  my  companions,  and  judging  of  their 
position  in  life  by  the  remarks  that  fell  from  them ; 
i  and  when  I  overheard  one  man  whisper  to  his 
neighbour  :  '  I  say,  Bob,  don't  this  remind  you  of 
the  mill  V  I  felt  much  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  I  was  actually  touching  a  thief,  and  still 
more  in  the  recollection  that  my  watch  and 
purse  were  both  safe  at  home. 

When  we  had  ascended  about  half  a  mile, 
according  to  my  calculation,  the  mother  of  the 
four  asked  me  whether  I  would  mind  taking 
charge  of  one  of  the  children  till  we  reached 
the  summit.  I  am  of  a  fatally-yielding  disposi- 
tion ;  the  infant  looked  tolerably  clean,  so  I 
consented;  and  as  I  slowly  mounted  the  stairs, 
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Boswcll's  question  to  Johnson :  '  What  would  you 
do,  sir,  if  you  were  shut  up  in  a  tower  with  a 
baby  ? '  recurred  forcibly  to  me.  The  child  con- 
tented itself  during  the  journey  with  staring  fixedly 
at  me,  and  biting  its  thumb  in  an  insulting  manner; 
but  when  we  had  almost  reached  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  excited,  I  suppose,  by  the  elevation  which 
it  had  gained,  it  set  to  work  crowing — don't  they 
call  it  crowing  ? — like  the  early  village  cock ;  to  stop 
which  performance  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  pushed 
past  the  mamma,  surmounted  the  remaining  bit  of 
the  Hill  Difficulty,  gained  the  House  Beautiful,  and 
stood  at  last  in  the  gallery,  a  god  confessed. 
Rendering  up  my  charge  to  its  mother,  who  was 
very  grateful,  I  walked  along  the  barrier  at  the 
back  of  the  gallery-benches,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  seat  unoccupied ;  but  I  had  come  rather  late ;  the 
first  piece,  a  farce,  was  over,  and  the  people  were 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  curtain  to  rise  upon  the 
tragedy.  As  I  did  not  como  to  see  the  play,  this 
did  not  much  matter,  so  I  leaned  against  the  barrier, 
and  stared  about  me. 

The  gallery  itself  was  a  dingy,  gloomy,  by 
no  means  fragrant  loft  Looking  down  into 
the  house  was  like  looking  from  under  a  shade, 
such  as  weak-sighted  persons  wear  to  defend  their  ! 
eyes.  The  roof  came  down  like  a  huge  poke  to 
a  cap  ;  and  almost  in  a  bine  between  me  and  the 
stage  hung  the  chandelier.  Eating  and  drinking, 
occasionally  kicking  the  boards,  to  intimate  to  the 
management  that  they  were  waiting,  but  far  quieter 
than  I  had  expected,  the  gods  thronged  the  benches 
before  me.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quiet  that 
prevailed.  There  was  scarcely  any  laughing ; 
conversation  was,  as  a  rule,  carried  on  in  a  low 
tone ;  I  heard  but  one  of  those  shrill  whistles  with 
which  a  playful  divinity  is  wont  to  make  the 
whole  house  ring  ;  and  the  grave  and  decorous 
feeling  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire 
assembly,  was  well  expressed  in  this  short  speech, 
made  by  one  near  me :  'It  [the  tragedy]  ain't  j 
begun  yet.  You're  in  lots  of  time.  The  first 
piece  is  just  hover — only  a  hijiotic  farce.'  The 
coming  tragedy  evidently  cast  ite  shadow  before  ; 
the  gods  were  seriously  preparing  their  minds  for 
the  terrible  drama. 

Feeling  rather  like  Ixion  in  heaven,  I  proceeded 
to  observe  the  gods  more  minutely,  and,  by  what  I  i 
knew  of  their  attributes,  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  Vulcan — 
he  was  omnipresent.  The  grimy  god  was  to  be 
seen  everywhere,  with  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves 
turned  up,  as  if  he  had  been  forging  thunderbolts 
up  to  the  last  minute.  It  was  not  easy,  however, 
without  making  invidious  distinctions,  to  say  who 
should  be  considered  the  original  Vulcan  ;  but  I  at 
last  pitched  upon  a  person  who,  besides  being  of 
superior  foulness  to  his  fellows,  was  entitled  to  the 
preference  on  the  ground  of  his  being  seated  near  a 
very  pretty  girl— Venus,  of  course.  Veuus  was  the  j 
gem  of  the  gallery,  and,  with  her  soft  dovelike 
eyes  and  bright  smile,  would  have  passed  for  the 
goddess  of  love  in  very  much  better  company  than 
she  was  in  at  present    Close  beside  Venus,  as 
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might  have  been  expected,  was  Mars,  an  immensely 
tall  Lifeguardsman,  between  whom  and  his  fair 
neighbour  there  seemed  to  exist  a  certain  sympathy, 
occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  fact,  that  while  she  was 
dove-eyed,  he  was  pigeon-breasted ;  or  it  may  have 
been  only  the  attraction  that  a  pretty  face  invari- 
ably has  for  a  red  coat,  and  a  red  coat  for  a  pretty 
face.  But  where  was  Apollo  ?  Where  was  the 
god  of  day  ?  I  was  inclined  to  think  at  first  that 
my  own  immediate  neighbour  was  the  deity  in 
question,  from  the  extraordinary  interest  he  took 
in  the  music. 

*  What  d'  you  think  of  that  now  ? '  he  murmured 
to  a  friend  beside  him.  '  There 's  a  twist  for  you. 
Don't  he  come  round  'em  ?  My !  what  a  'and  for 
a  fiddlestick  he  has  got'  And  so  on.  But  as  the 
music  did  not  seem  to  me1  to  merit  especial  com- 
mendation, and  as  my  friend's  facial  parts  did  not  at 
all  come  up  to  my  ideas  of  Apollo,  I  changed  my 
mind,  and  concluded  that  he  was  some  inferior 
divinity,  who  took,  after  the  custom  of  the 
Olympians,  an  especial  interest  in  some  individual 
fiddler  in  the  orchestra.  As  I  was  gazing  carefully 
round,  looking  about  vainly  for  an  Apollo,  a  voice 
from  the  farther  side  of  the  gallery  called  out — the 
grids  have  a  habit  of  occasionally  shouting  to  each 
other — *  Bill,  where s  Ginger  ? '  To  which  was  replied 
from  my  side  of  the  house  :  '  He 's  gone  down.' 


threw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  Evidently, 
amongst  the  Immortals,  the  sun-god  was  known  as 
*  Ginger/  on  account  of  the  warm  and  brilliant 
nature  of  his  duties  ;  and  the  expression  '  gone 
down,'  with  reference  to  him,  needs  no  explanation. 
There  was  no  chance  of  mistaking  Bacchus ;  he  was 
very  near  me,  and  past  all  controversy,  rather  in 
nectar.  Neptune,  in  the  disguise  of  a  waterman  to  a 
cil»>tand,  was  leaning  with  his  head  over  the  edge 
of  the  gallery,  as  if  ne  were  sea-Bick.  And  as  for 
the  god  Pluto,  a  moment's  thought  reminded  me 
that  he  could  not  be  here ;  he  would  be  in  the  pit,  of 
course.  So  there  they  swarmed  expectant,  those 
happy  gods ;  lolling  about  with  their  coats  off, 
drinking  their  nectar  out  of  black  bottles,  and 
staring  down,  as  many  of  them  as  were  near  the 
front,  upon  '  the  gleaming  world '  beneath. 

But,  nark !  the  cry  is  Silence.  The  overture 
ceases  ;  the  patron  of  the  fortunate  musician  mur- 
murs, referring  to  his  protege's  fiddle :  '  Hun- 
screw  him,  Jemmy — hunscrew  him :  that's  right, 
dv  boy ;  don't  keep  him  too  taut  Ah,  that  is 
a  hinatrument !'  The  curtain  rise*,  and  the  gods, 
with  one  consent,  cheer  the  entrance  of  logo  and 
Roderigo.  About  the  acting,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  everybody,  especially  Spangles,  was 
applauded  ;  and  that,  before  the  play  was  done, 
everybody,  especially  Spangles,  was  hoarse ;  that, 
to  my  eyes,  situated  as  1  was  at  the  very  back  of 
the  gallery,  and  looking  down  upon  the  stage 
through  two  ambrosial  whiskers,  each  belonging 
to  a  different  god,  Spangles  was  foreshortened  to 
that  degree,  that  he  looked  little  more  than  a  head 
and  front,  underneath  which  his  feet  worked  back- 
wards and  forwards  most  absurdly ;  and  that,  though 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  heard  logo,  and 
very  often  did  not  hear  Desdemona  at  all.  yet, 
whenever  Spangles  spoke,  his  voice  filled  the 
like  the  roar  of  a  lion.   1  looked  round 


upon  my  companions,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
fixed  attention,  the  reverent  silence  that  character- 
ised the  whole  congregation.  Except  when  they 
ap]  lauded,  or  interfered  in  the  cause  of  order,  they 
were  as  quiet  aa  mice ;  even  murmured  conversation 


was  silenced  at  once  ;  the  footfall  of  any  one 
moving  about  was  sure  to  cause  indignant  remon- 
strances ;  and  Bacchus,  who  declined  to  hold  his 
tongue  when  the  curtain  rose,  and  insisted  upon 
singing  that  he  wouldn't  go  home  till  morning,  was 
summarily  kicked  out,  and  bidden  to  go  home  at 
once.  The  gods  had  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing  but 
Shakspeare.  I  never  saw  in  any  other  part  of  the 
theatre  such  deep  attention  as  this.  Here  were 
artisans,  navvies,  porters,  cabmen,  and  shop-boys 
listening  to  Shakspeare,  as  if  they  loved  him—, 
bending  forward  with  an  eagerness  that  was 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  better 
part  of  the  audience.  Position  in  the  theatre 
may  no  doubt  have  something  to  do  with  this,  li 
you  are  in  the  stalls,  you  lean  back  to  look  up  to 
the  stage  ;  whereas,  if  you  are  in  the  gallery,  you 
bend  forward  to  look  down  upon  it,  aud  bending 
forward  is  the  attitude  of  attention.  Then,  again, 
stalls  and  boxes  can  hear  what  is  said  without 
straining  their  necks,  and  giving  their  whole  mind 
to  it  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  occupants  of  those 
parts  of  the  house  to  put  their  heads  on  one  side, 
so  that  the  orifice  of  the  ear  may  present  its  full 
front  to  the  voice  of  the  speaker  ;  neither  are  they 
obliged  to  make  ear-trumpets  of  their  hands  in 
order  to  catch  the  sounds.  But  to  say  that  the 
people  in  the  gallery  adopt  these  methods,  is  only 
to  say  that  they  put  themselves  to  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  in  their  anxiety  not  to  lose  a  single 
precious  word  ;  besides,  it  is  only  at  the  very  back 
of  the  gallery,  where  I  was,  that  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  hearing.  The  people  on  the  gallery-bcnche9 
appeared  to  me  to  hear  perfectly  well. 

But  there  is  far  more  in  it  than  this.  No  one, 
I  am  certain,  who  will  regard  the  whole  house 
with  an  impartial  eye,  but  must  confess  that  we  in 
the  gallery  are  the  true  patrons  of  the  legitimate 
drama.  Let  those  bom  to  private  boxes,  like  horses, 
or  to  stalls,  like  oxen,  delight  in  the  flimsy  arti- 
ficialities of  opera,  where  heroes  die  to  music,  and 
heroines  sing  their  French  morals  in  Italian  verse 
to  the  tune  of  fifty  pounds  a  night ;  let  your 
tenants  of  the  circle  and  the  pit  revel  in  the  broad 
fun  of  farce,  and  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  drivel- 
ling nonsense  of  burlesque,  which,  having  under- 
taken to  shew  up  the  folly  of  opera,  has  succeeded 
in  most  effectually  discovering  its  own  :  we  in  the 
gallery  care  little  for  any  of  these  things.  We 
want  something  real,  something  serious,  and  Shak- 
speare  is  the  man  for  us.  Why,  while  the  gentle- 
folk below  are  lolling  back  in  their  arm-chairs, 
Bighing  aud  yawning,  look  at  us  in  the  gallery. 
Do  we  gape  or  sigh  wearily  ?  Look  how  we,  with 
our  coats  off,  ana  our  sleeves  turned  up,  so  that 
we  may  have  the  full  use  of  our  faculties,  hang 
on  the  inspired  words  !  See  how  we  bend  over  the 
iron  rail,  or  hold  it  in  our  mouths  like  a  bit  88  if 
to  curb  our  wild  enthusiasm,  and  keep  ourselves 
from  shouting  our  admiration  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence !  Look  how  we  are  piled  one  upon  the 
top  of  another,  face  rising  above  face  like  the  heap 
of  heads  at  the  gate  of  Samaria !  Observe  how 
every  action  and  sentiment  find  their  instant  echo 
in  the  gallery  !  Othello  is  suddenly  overcome 
with  the  conviction  of  his  wife's  faithlessness.  To 
express  that  conviction,  he  rolls  his  eyes,  and  grasps 
his  throat,  as  if  choking.  We,  responsive  to  the 
magic  of  the  scene,  stare  like  him,  and,  like  him, 
clutch  our  gullets.  And  now  the  jealous  Moor, 
fury  in  his  heart,  bursts  into  a  torrent  of  wrath, 
raves  against  the  guiltless  Desdemona  for  her 
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supposed  inconstancy,  and  carried  this  way  and 
that  by  the  gusts  of  passion,  rages  by  turns  against 
his  wife,  his  friend,  and  himself,  till  he  is  com- 
pletely out  of  breath,  and  must  be  quite  independ- 
ent of  his  dye,  being  black  in  the  face  from  natural 
causes.  Then  our  pent-up  admiration  makes  itself 
heard.  Taking  advantage  of  the  full  stop,  we  rise 
like  one  man,  and  shout  our  approval  with  a  voice 
as  loud  as  Othello's  own. 

No  one  can  doubt  who  8CC9  them,  that  these 
uneducated  people  in  the  gallery  delight  in  what 
they  have  heard  much  more  than  the  well-educated 
people  below.  And  why  is  this  ?  I  don't  believe 
lor  an  instant  that  the  better  classes  are  insensible 
to  the  power  and  beauty  of  Shakspeare.  I  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  (sometimes)  read  him  at 
home,  and  heartily  admire  and  love  him.  Then 
why  is  it  that,  when  he  is  acted,  it  is  only  the 
mast  uneducated  persons  amongst  the  audience 
who  seem  thoroughly  to  relish  what  they  hear  ? 

It  was  this  question  that  I  was  revolving  in  my 
mind  as  I  paced  along  Oxford  Street  on  my  way 
home,  and  had  the  happiness  to  come  upon  the  row 
that  I  have  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper ;  and  it  was  the  sudden  light  that  tliis  row 
threw  upon  my  reflections  that  made  me  smite  my 
thigh,  and  exclaim:  'Spangles,  of  course.'  This 
costermonger,  under  the  belief  that  his  wife  had 
beeu  insulted,  raged  and  roared  exactly  as  Spangles's 
Othello  did  when  under  the  belief  that  Desdemona 
was  untrue.  My  difficulty  was  solved  at  once. 
The  real  reason  why  a  tragedy  of  Shakspeare  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  uneducated  part  of  the 
audience  than  to  the  educated,  is  because  the 
way  in  which  the  ordinary  tragic  actor  of  the  day, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  delineates  the  intenser 
passions,  strikes  the  gallery  as  true  to  nature,  and 
strikes  the  boxes  and  stalls  as  untrue.  When 
Othello  raves,  and  foams,  and  yells,  as  Spangles 
forces  him  to  do,  the  people  in  the  stalls  know 
perfectly  well  that  a  gentleman,  however  jealous 
he  might  be,  would  not  behave  in  that  way.  The 
gallery,  on  the  contrary,  instantly  acknowledges 
the  truth  of  such  a  representation  of  jealousy. 
Everv  man  of  them  feels  that,  if  he  were  in 
Othello's  case,  he  should  roar  as  Spangles  does  ; 
and  every  howl  of  the  actor's  reminds  him  of  his 
own  or  his  friend'B  conduct  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  passion.  What,  therefore,  to  the 
gallery  is  a  close  and  masterly  imitation,  to  the 
stalls  is  a  piece  of  vulgar  blatant  exaggeration. 

I  shall  not  take  upon  myself  to  decide  which  is 
the  correct  view  to  hold  as  regards  Spangles's 
acting.  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  no  wish  that 
the  tameness,  against  which  Hamlet  warns  his 
players,  should  be  characteristic  of  ours.  If  there 
is  any  one  who  cannot  understand  how  passion 
can  be  expressed  without  noise,  let  Mm  go  upon 
the  stage  at  once  ;  he  is  certain  to  succeed  as  a 
tragic  actor.  The  gods  will  love  him,  and  if  he  do 
not  break  a  blood-vessel  early  in  his  career — for 
'whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'  remember — he 
will  no  doubt  be  in  time  considered  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  stage.  But  sound  is  no  more  passion 
than  the  binding  is  the  book,  than  the  frame  is  the 
picture. 

And  of  a  truth  I  felt,  as  I  stood  in  the  gallery 
that  evening,  that,  put  the  picture  into  how 
wretched  soever  a  frame— a  frame  heavy  in  design, 
and  of  the  loudest  pattern— yet  the  picture  is  still 
there  in  marvellous  beauty.  A  play  of  Shak- 
tpeare,  represented  even  in  this  way,  must  do  these 


people  good.  It  must  awaken  in  them  the  sense  of 
admiration  for  what  is  beautiful  and  pure,  and  of 
hatred  for  what  is  cruel  and  treacherous.  And  it 
did  me  good,  too,  io  stand  there  with  Shakspeare's 
lines  ringing  in  my  cars,  and  their  manifest  influ- 
ence upon  others  working  before  my  eyes,  and  to 
feel,  more  strongly  than  I  ever  felt  before,  that  to 
enjoy  him,  who  of  all  poets  is  the  most  natural,  no 
great  amount  of  wisdom  or  learning  ia  required  ; 
that  rich  and  poor,  and  vulgar  and  refined,  can  all 
discover  stores  of  delight  in  him ;  and  that  the 
magic  touch  with  which  he  has  represented  nature, 
dues  indeed  make  '  the  whole  world  kin.' 


THE  ROUND-FISH. 

Wherever  uncivilised  man,  guided  by  an  unseen 
power,  has  been  directed  to  take  up  his  abode, 
there  materials  for  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing, 
such  as  are  best  suited  to  his  wants  and  require- 
ments, are  invariably  found.  The  cocoa-palm 
furnishes  meat,  drink,  raiment,  cordage,  houses, 
boats,  sails,  drinking-cups,  and  paddles  to  the 
tenants  of  tropic  islands.  The  banana,  plantain, 
and  maize  find  the  Mexicans  in  all  they  need. 
Whales,  seals,  and  other  oil-yielding  monsters, 
carry  life  and  light  to  the  dwellers  in  hyperboreal 
regions.  In  like  manner,  the  round-fish  and  the 
salmon  are  essential  supplies,  floated  free  of  all 
freight,  up  to  the  very  wigwams  of  the  savages 
occupying  the  lands  of  British  Columbia 

The  cedar  yields  him  wood  for  his  canoes,  planks 
for  his  winter-houses,  hafts  for  his  spears,  shafts 
for  his  arrows,  paddles,  drinking-vessels,  and  fire- 
wood ;  from  the  roots,  he  constructs  hats  and 
baskets ;  with  the  outer  bark,  he  builds  his  rude 
summer  lodges  ;  from  the  inner,  he  spins  ropes. 
Native  hemp  grows  on  the  banks  of  every  stream 
and  rivulet,  wherewith  he  cleverly  makes  cord  for 
his  fishing-nets.  The  back-tendon  of  the  wapiti 
furnishes  an  admirable  thread,  with  which  the 
squaws  stitch  their  skin-cloths  and  moccasins. 
But  the  winters  are  long,  dreary,  and  intensely 
cold,  the  deep  snow  putting  an  effectual  stop  to 
hunting  or  trapping.  Starve  the  Redskin  must, 
with  Ixtth  cold  and  hunger,  did  he  not  harvest  a 
crop,  dry  it,  and  carefully  store  it  away,  to  meet 
the  privations  of  a  seven  months'  winter. 

It  is  not  chance  that  directs  the  round-fish 
to  quit  the  sea,  and  ascend  the  streams  in 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn ; 
it  has  another  and  a  higher  destiny  to  serve.  The 
same  Hand  that  guided  the  savage  to  people  this 
far-away  land,  sent  the  finny  hosts  also,  impelled 
by  resistless  instinct,  to  thread  their  way  to  the 
remotest  camping-grounds  of  the  savage,  follow- 
ing the  tortuous  water-ways  that  from  the  very 
mountain  summits  roll  on,  gathering  strength  as 
they  go,  to  be  swallowed  up  at  last  in  the  vast 
Pacific. 

Late  in  September,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  October,  the  round-fish  (Coreoonu*  quadri- 
lateralis  of  ichthyologists)  ascend  the  Fraser  in 
countless  numbers,  branching  off  into  every  tribu- 
tary, and  steadily  working  their  way,  arrive  at  last 
on  their  favourite  spawning-grounds.  There  are  few 
of  the  finny  tribe  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  or 
toothsome  to  the  palate  ;  claiming  kindred  with 
the  aristocratic  Salmonid(rf  the  round-fish  is  fairly 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  and  attention  bestowed  on 
him  alike  by  red  and  white  men.  This  beautiful 
fish  is,  to  all  the  Indians  vxst  of  the  Rocky 
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Mountains,  what  the  AUihatomeg  is  to  the  tribes 
residing  on  the  eastern  slopes.  The  jaw-breaking 
Indian  name  means,  when  reduced  to  pronounce- 
able English,  Reindeer  of  the  Sea—  the  white-fish 
of  the  voyageur,  trader,  and  trapper ;  Coregonua 
olbus  of  the  learned.  The  Redskin  s  name  for  the 
fish  is,  after  all,  the  best  and  most  appropriate. 
Several  powerful  tribes  entirely  subsist  on  the 
*  reindeer  of  the  sea'  for  nine  months  of  the  twelve, 
and  at  many  of  the  fur-trading  stations,  they  get 
but  a  scant  allowance  (during  the  colder  months)  of 
anything  but  white-fish,  either  frozen  or  dried. 
I  may  cite  one  '  take '  as  an  example  of  the  prodigal 
abundance  of  the  white-fish  cost  of  the  Rockies. 

In  a  small  lake  named  Lake  St  Ann,  near  Fort 
Edmonton,  forty  thousand  white-fish  were  taken 
in  three  weeks,  the  average  weight  of  each  fish 
being  about  three  pounds,  and  this  with  the  rudest 
appliances  for  fishing. 

Our  friend  the  round-fish  is  not  by  any  means 
eclipsed  or  cast  in  the  shade  by  his  eastern  brother, 
as  regards  utility  or  numbers. 

My  tent  was  pitched  on  the  bonk  of  a  small 
stream,  that,  clear  as  crystal,  and  icy  cold, 
twisted  its  way  in  many  a  bend  through  the 
Sumass  prairie ;  here  widening  out  into  glassy 
pools,  girt  with  a  miniature  forest  of  rushes  and 
sedge  plants,  and  there  narrowing  in,  to  be  lost 
under  the  shelving  banks.  To  the  sportsman,  or 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  few  spots  offer  greater 
attractions  than  does  this  lovely  patch  of  prairie  ; 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  pile  of  densely- 
timbered  hills,  spurs  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
easily  accessible  from  the  Fraser  river  by  boat,  or, 
what  is  far  preferable,  a  canoe  paddled  by  Indians. 
Sitting  at  the  entrance  to  my  canvas-house,  before 
me  towered  u§  a  series  of  mountain-peaks,  those  of 
lesser  altitude  densely  clothed  with  pine  and  cedar, 
that  on  the  more  lofty  summits  dwindled  off  into 
rock,  snow,  mist,  and  cloudy  obscurity.  To  my 
lefty  and  behind,  the  Sumass  lake  filled  up  the 
foreground,  fringed  with  poplar,  birch,  and  willow  ; 
to  my  right,  the  emerald  green  prairie  stretched 
away,  a  rolling  sea  of  grass  and  flowers,  to  the 
Sumass  river,  that,  like  a  line  of  flowing  silver, 
skirted  the  bases  of  some  rounded  knolls  that  shut 
off  both  river  and  prairie  from  the  muddy  Fraser. 

To  the  sportsman,  it  offered  a  preserve  so  filled 
with  game  of  all  sorts  that  the  excessive  abundance 
ivally  palled  the  pleasure  of  shooting.  On  the 
pools,  flocks  of  stock-duck,  teal  widgeon,  shovellers, 
whistle-wings,  and  spirit-ducks  floated  idly  about, 
fishing,  pluming,  quarrelling,  and  flirting ;  crowding 
ail  the  swampy  spots  round  about  the  lake,  were 
busy  little  brant,  crafty  Canada,  and  noisy  laughing 
geese.  On  the  lake,  trumpeter  swans  glided 
about,  with  their  dingy  brown  cygnets.  Snipe, 
continually  flushed  under  one's  feet,  flew  only  a 
short  distance  in  angular  course,  then  quietly 
dropped  again  amidst  the  grass. 

Leave  the  open  prairie,  and  wander  into  the 
'bush  ;'  amidst  the  belt-timber,  the  ruffed  grouse 
hardly  condescends  to  get  out  of  your  way,  but 
perched  on  branch  or  log,  stares  with  stupid  curio- 
sity at  such  an  unusual  apparition.  Dive  deeper 
in,  and  the  crashing  sticks  tell  you  that  a  herd  of 
wapiti,  or  gray  deer,  are  aware  of  your  intrusion  ; 
climb  on  to  the  craggy  pile  of  lichen-clod  rocks 

{'  ost  ahead,  and  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  bear, 
•lark  or  grizzly,  will  be  there,  ready  to  dispute  your 
right  of  forest. 
TOw  Indian  summer 


trees  shading  the  winding  water-ways  had  assumed 
their  autumnal  fashions,  and  clad  in  bright  yellows 
and  browns,  contrasted  prettily  with  the  darker 
liveries  of  the  forest.  The  prairie  was  like  a  fair. 
Thickly  dotting  the  banks  of  the  many  small 
streams  that  flowed  through  it,  were  scores  of 
Indian  lodges,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — some  con- 
structed of  buffalo-hide,  others  of  rushes  and 
cedar-mats.  Indians,  old  and  young  —  whoso 
costumes  were  more  remarkable  for  extreme  sim- 
plicity than  elegance,  and  varied  only  betwixt 
a  blanket  or  nothing  —  were  all  alike  busy 
capturing  the  'round-fish,'  that  had  just  com- 
menced ascending  the  streams  in  countless  thou- 
sands. So  massed  were  the  silvery  legions,  that 
baits,  traps,  even  nets  were  thrown  aside,  whilst 
baskets,  wooden  bowls,  and  hands  did  the  work  ; 
the  savages,  simply  standing  in  the  water,  baled 
out  the  fish,  just  as  sprats  are  shovelled  into  the 
scale  when  weighed  for  sale. 

Thousands  of  fish  were  drying,  quantities  had 
been  devoured,  and  as  many  more  were  wasting 
and  rotting  on  the  banks.  If  we  could  suppose 
every  fish  to  escape  Indians,  otters,  and  other 
enemies,  and  succeed  in  depositing  its  spawn,  per- 
haps about  3000  eggs,  where  or  now  they  would 
ever  find  room  enough  to  manage  it,  or  what  would 
become  of  the  offspring,  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

All  the  fish  obtained  are  not  baled  out ;  where 
they  are  less  numerous,  or  in  deeper  water,  other 
means  are  resorted  to.  Boys,  girls,  and  squaws 
catch  great  numbers  by  using  a  hook  and  line  ;  the 
line,  about  eight  feet  long,  is  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
short  stick,  and  baited  with  roe  which  has  been 
dried  in  the  sun — a  process  that  gives  it  a  rank, 
disagreeable  odour  to  the  nose  human,  but  in- 
creases its  power  to  attract  epicurean  round-fish. 
I  tried  my  powers  of  persuasion  by  tying  together 
on  a  hook  a  bundle-like  affair,  compounded  of  red 
wool  from  my  blanket,  duck  s  feathers,  the  nff 
from  the  neck  of  a  grouse— the  whole  showily 
lighted  up  and  finished  off  with  tinsel  and  a  bit  of 
gold-lace.  This  I  called  a  fly.  Although  unlike 
anything  that  ever  was  created,  or  ever  will  be,  it 
answered  the  purpose  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
anticipations.  My  fly  was  made  fast  to  a  strong 
cord  ;  the  cord  to  the  end  of  a  young  larch.  Plied 
with  both  hands,  it  circled  gracefully  round  my 
head,  and  plunged  into  the  water  with  a  splash 
like  a  small  anchor.  Round-fish  are  clearly  braver 
than  trouts  are  in  our  streams ;  instead  of  being 
scared  at  such  an  unusual  monster,  leaping  into 
the  midst  of  them,  they  rushed  at  him,  greedily 
seized,  and  would  have  swallowed  hook,  feathers, 
and  all,  had  not  a  sudden  transition  from  the 
stream  to  its  bank  frustrated  their  intention,  and 
demonstrated  the  folly  of  judging  by  appearances. 
Thus  I  whacked  out  fish  after  fish,  to  the  in- 
tense delight  of  the  dingy  young  savages,  who  one 
and  all  immediately  set  to  work  manufacturing 
monsters. 

Another  system  by  which  immense  quantities  of 
fish  are  taken  is  a  regular  '  Indian  basket-trick.' 
The  basket  is  most  ingeniously  and  skilfully  con- 
trived ;  in  shape  it  resembles  a  colossal  sugar-loaf, 
with  a  very  young  one  inside  it.  The  smaller  end  has 
a  hole  in  it,  affording  the  unsuspecting  fish  an  easy 
entrance ;  but  once  through  trie  lesser  cone-like 
basket,  all  chance  of  retreat  is  cut  off — they  aro 
prisoners  without  the  faintest  hope  of  escape.  The 
basket,  is  made  of  split  vine-maple,  lashed  together 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  |  with  strips  of  cedar-bark.   The  baskets  vary  in 
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capacity,  but  the  usual  size  is  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  nine  feet  in  circumference.  The 
trap  set  in  the,  centre  of  the  stream,  wicker-dams 
are  constructed,  preventing  any  passing  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  round-fish  working  steadily  up 
in  the  current,  run  their  noses  against  the  dam, 
then  blunder  about,  puzzled  at  the  unusual  ob- 
struction ;  at  last,  in  great  measure  directed  by 
the  swifter  water,  they  discover  a  nice  round  hole, 
through  which  it  flows  ;  in  go  the  finders,  and 
perhaps,  in  fish-language,  call  to  their  lagging 
comrades  to  follow,  and  tear  not ;  and  thus  a  steady 
inflow  of  fishes  rapidly  fills  the  basket  When 
incapable  of  containing  any  more,  it  is  dragged 
ashore,  and  a  fresh  one  set  in  its  place.  Landed, 
its  contents  are  tumbled  on  the  grass.  Anxiously 
awaiting  this  discharge  of  round-fishes,  sit  a  circle 
of  grim,  dirty,  blear-eyed  Indian  women,  of  varying 
ages,  each  armed  with  a  knife,  while  tied  to  their 
waists  are  bundles  of  small  sticks.  Near  them 
are  poles  stretched  on  other  poles  driven  into 
the  ground,  like  small  gibbets,  under  each  of 
which  a  fire  smoulders.  Judging  rashly,  one 
might  suppose  these  amiable-looking  Hecatea  sus- 
pended their  dingy  offspring  on  them  ;  but  if  we 
wait  patiently  for  a  short  tune,  we  shall  discover 
what  they  really  are  used  for.  Rushing  pell-mell 
on  the  struggling  heap,  each  seizes  a  fish,  and  with 
dextrous  thrust,  rips  it  open  from  end  to  end ;  a 
sudden  twist  removes  the  head  and  inside,  a  rub 
on  the  grass  the  blood  and  dirt ;  a  couple  of  the 
waist-sticks,  placed  cross-wise,  prevents  the  split 
fish  from  closing ;  then  the  operator  throws  it  on 
the  ground,  and  clutches  another.  Girls  are 
busy  picking  up  the  fish  thus  split  and  skewered 
by  their  more  practised  seniors,  and  stringing  them 
on  the  gibbets.  The  fish  are  not  hung  up  side  by 
side,  but  one  before  the  other,  as  if  inarching  in 
single- file. 

The  fires  under  the  fish  serve  two  purposes — 
one,  to  aid  in  their  preservation  by  imparting  the 
'  kyanizing '  power  of  wood-smoke  ;  the  other,  to 
keep  away  flies,  wasps,  and  hornets,  members  of 
the  insect  world  most  disreputable  and  thievish  in 
their  habits. 

The  curing  process,  in  which  salt  never  takes  any 
part,  is  complete  in  about  fourteen  days.  Then  the 
poles  are  stripped,  and  the  dried  round-fish 
packed  tightly  in  small  bales,  covered  with  rush- 
mats,  are  securely  strapped  with  rude  cordage  spun 
from  cedar-bark. 

The  fishing  season  at  an  end,  lodges  are  struck, 
and  baskets  hid  for  the  coming  year.  The  take 
equitably  divided,  canoes  heavily  laden  with  men, 
women,  children,  do^s,  and  bales  of  fish,  paddled 
by  stalwart  arms,  glide  smoothly  down  the  smaller 
fit  reams  to  reach  the  lake.  No  creak  or  splash  of 
oar,  or  boisterous  mirth,  marks  the  progress  of  this 
quaint-looking  fleet,  the  soft  rhythm  of  the  many 
paddles  alone  breaks  the  silence.  The  lake  crossed, 
the  Sumass  river  is  descended ;  and  the  large  cedar- 
huts,  constructed  of  planks,  like  huge  menageries, 
built  in  sheltered  nooks  along  the  Fraser,  receive 
their  various  inmates,  therein  to  pass  away  the 
long,  weary,  biting  montlis  of  winter,  hard  to  bear 
at  best :  but  all  the  warmth  derivable  from  fur,  fir, 
and  shelter  would  be  of  little  avail  to  resist  and 
withstand  the  gripe  of  '  the  ice-king  ;'  fuel  must  be 
swallowed  ;  the  life-stove  must  be  kept  alight,  and 
burning  briskly  too,  inside  the  body  as  well  as  out ; 
and  this  fuel  tne  savage  has  in  his  bales  of  r.nmd- 
fish,  just  as  essential  to  him  as  coals  are  to  us. 


There  is  but  little  demand  on  his  muscular  system 
during  the  cold  months ;  the  temperature  30  degrees 
below  zero,  deep  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the 
streams  all  frozen  over,  forbids  all  outdoor  exer- 
cise or  employment ;  his  system  of  living  is 
reduced  to  a  state  very  analogous  to  hybernation  ; 
heat  and  not  flesh  making  materials  are  what  he 
needs,  and  in  fish,  oily  and  fat,  he  has  them  in 
their  most  perfect  form— free  of  all  cost — without 
risk  from  fire-damp,  foul  air,  or  being  buried  alive, 
the  redskin  gathers  his  heat-making  crop  from  the 
water,  in  harvest  regularly  sent  for  his  use,  as  the 
cycle  of  the  seasons  run  their  course. 


MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  V. — MASTER  WALTER. 

The  day  after  Christmas  Day  was  friendly  to 
the  fox  ;  in  other  words,  a  hard  frost ;  and  since 
Miss  Rose  Aynton  and  Letty  had  declined  to  play 
at  billiards  with  Walter  until  the  afternoon — for 
it  is  vicious  (in  the  country)  to  indulge  in  that 
pastime  in  the  morning,  as  it  is  to  play  at  cords 
before  candlelight — that  young  gentleman,  being 
no  reader,  felt  the  time  rather  heavy  on  his  hands, 
and  strolled  into  the  village  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  but  not  before,  like  a  good 
housekeeper  when  the  faniUy  has  left  town,  it  had 
covered  up  everything  very  carefully,  except  the 
tops  of  the  chimneys,  through  which  the  tidings  of 
good-cheer  rolled  forth  in  dusky  columns  from 
every  cottage ;  for  there  were  no  abject  poor  in 
Mirk,  thanks  to  my  Lady,  or  any  that  lacked 
victuals  at  that  joyous  season.    The  Lisgards  had 
ever  been  a  free-handed  race,  as  generous  out  of 
doors  as  hospitable  within  ;  and  their  influence  for 
good  had  been  felt  for  generations  throughout  the 
village.   I  do  not  say  tliat  they  expected  no  repay- 
ment; their  rule  was  paternal,  and  they  looked 
for  something  like  filial  obedience  in  return.   If  & 
villager  had  passed  any  member  of  that  august 
family  without  pulling  nis  hair,  as  though  it  were 
a  bell-handle,  in  token  of  respect,  it  would  have 
been  considered  a  sign  of  revolution,  and  they 
would  have  congratulated  themselves  that  the 
yeomanry  were  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  The  feudal 
system  was  still  in  vogue  at  Mirk,  but  tempered 
not  only  by  excellent  beef-tea  in  sickness,  and 
port  wine  from  the  Abbey  cellar  during  convales- 
cence, but  by  the  best  Gothic  architecture,  as 
applied  to  cottages.    If  eleven  human  beings  did 
sometimes  sleep  in  a  single  room,  and  the  domestic 
arrangements  were  inferior  to  those  which  Mr 
Chifney  of  the  Farm  provided  for  his  race-horses, 
the  tenement  looked  outside  very  picturesque,  as 
seen  from  the  Abbey  windows.   Nay,  it  must  be 
owned  that  even  this  inconvenience  of  over- 
crowding was  rare  in  the  home-village,  in  com- 
parison with  other  places  on  the  Lisjmrd  estate, 
not  so  near  the  family  seat,  about  which  every- 
thing was  in  externals,  at  least,  becomingly  spick 
and  span. 

Dr  Haldane,  indeed,  who  had  property  of  his 
own,  and  could  afford  to  entertain  political 
opinions  at  variance  with  those  in  favour  at  the 
Abbey,  had  been  of  old  accustomed  irreverently 
to  adapt  a  certain  popular  nursery  ballad  to  the 
state  ol  things  at  Mirk. 

Who  built  the  infant  school  bo  red  ? 

Who  net  that  striking-clock  o'crhcad. 

To  tell  us  all  the  time  for  bed? 


The  Lisgardd. 
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Who  made,  and  at  such  great  expense, 

Around  our  pond  that  iron  fence. 

To  keep  the  pigs  and  boys  from  thence  ? 

The  Lisgards,  &c 

In  short,  Mirk  was  a  pet  hamlet,  and  exhibited 
a  hundred  tokens  of  its  patron's  favour.  It  was 
surely  only  right  and  proper,  therefore,  that  all 
the  votes  in  the  village  at  elect  ion-time,  except 
the  doctor's,  went  the  same  way  with  the  squire  s, 
and  that  even  in  social  matters  he  exercised  un- 
questioned sway.  Mirk  was  as  respectable  as  the 
brotherhood  of  Quakers,  and  was  rendered  so  by 
the  same  simple  machinery ;  any  one  in  the  place 
who  shewed  a  disposition  to  be  otherwise  was 
immediately  turned  out.  Did  a  man  drink,  so  as 
to  cause  public  disturbance,  or  pick  up  sticks  (to 
save  himself  trouble)  out  of  the  park-fences— or, 
worse  than  all,  did  he  Poach — were  it  but  a  phea- 
sant's egg— he  received  the  most  peremptory  notice 
to  quit  the  model  village.  The  issuing  of  these 
ukxi-ies  of  banishment  had  been,  now  and  then,  a 
severe  trial  to  the  popularity  of  the  Lisgards  ;  but 
it  had  overlived  all  such  acts — nay,  more,  oven  its 
favouritism,  that  seemingly  indispensable  element 
of  the  feudal  system,  had  been  forgiven  it  No- 
body now  complained  that  George  Steve,  who 
notoriously  never  went  to  bed  quite  sober,  still 
continued  tenant  of  the  Lisgard  Arms;  while 
Jacob  Flail  and  Joseph  Dibble  had  been  con- 
demned, with  their  families,  to  banishment  for 
life  for  a  less  habitual  commission  of  the  same 
offence. 

Much  less  did  it  strike  the  villagers  that  it 
was  inconsistent  in  a  landlord,  so  careful  for  the 
morality  of  his  people,  to  let  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Abbey  Farm  to  a  trainer  01  race-horses, 
of  which  there  were  at  present  upwards  of  thirty 
in  Mirk ;  and  in  summer,  when  the  Downland 
above  was  fit  for  their  exercise,  there  were  often 
twice  as  many.  But  then  Mr  Chifney  was  not 
like  an  ordinary  trainer ;  nor  did  his  jockey-boys, 
thanks  to  his  strict  supervision,  behave  like  ordi- 
nary jockey-boys.  They  attended  divine  service 
on  alternate  Sundays,  and  half  a  dozen  of  them 
were  in  the  choir.  Mr  Mosely  (who  was  Angli- 
can) had  even  taken  into  consideration  the  advisa- 
bility of  putting  these  last  into  surplices,  but  Mr 
Chitney  had  dissuaded  him  from  that  experiment 
They  had  always  been  accustomed  to  the  most 
ti^ht-fitting  of  garments,  strait-waistcoats,  buck- 
skin breeches,  ana  gaiters— and  perhaps  he  thought 
the  transition  would  be  too  abrupt  Their  habits, 
in  some  other  respects,  were  loose,  and  vet  they 
were  suffered  to  breathe  the  Lisgard  air.  Mr  Chif- 
ney's  boys  were  like  the  servants  of  ambassadors 
at  foreign  courts,  who  enjoy  a  separate  jurisdiction 
from  that  to  which  the  native  inhabitants  submit 
The  law  itself — at  least  in  the  case  of  petty  offences — 
was  not  called  in  to  punish  these  young  gentlemen ; ! 
but  I  believe  they  were  '  col  ted' — for  the  wholo 
discipline  was  4  horsey' — by  Mr  Chifney's  head- 
groom.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  manner  in  which 
this  chastisement  was  inflicted,  but  it  must  have  dif- 
fered from  the  ordinary  method,  since  they  never 
failed  to  pursue  their  daily  equestrian  duties  as 
usual.  Mr  Chifney  looked  after  that  himself,  and 
exceedingly  sharp.  Nothing  went  amiss  through 
oversight  in  his  establishment,  and  his  employers 
had  every  reason  to  put  confidence  in  him.  He  left 
no  means  untried  to  insure  the  success  of  the  costly 
it  was  his  mission  to  groom  and  guard. 
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had  been  described  by  his  enemies  as  an  attempt 
to  '  hedge'— to  make  friends  with  those  powers  of 
good  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  antagon- 
istic, if  they  have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all,  to 
the  profession  of  horse-racing.  It  is  certain  that 
Mr  Chifney,  whose  occupations  seldom  permitted 
his  own  attendance  at  public  worship,  never  failed 
to  come  to  church  upon  those  Sundays  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Derby  and  the  St  Leger, 
and  indeed  it  is  very  likely  that  he  treated  them 
(without  knowing  it)  as  the  eves  of  hia  patron 
saints'  days. 

It  was  to  the  Abbey  Farm  that  Mr  Walter 
Lisgard  was  now  bound  ;  for  to  the  young  gentle- 
men of  England,  what  is  a  more  interesting 
spectacle  than  a  racing-stable— what  is  a  more 
charming  subject  of  conversation  than  the  next 
Great  Event  ?  And  who  more  fitted  to  afford  every 
information  upon  that  important  topic— if  he  chose 
—than  Mr  Tjte  Chifney  ?  If  he  chose.  Therein 
lay  the  whole  matter ;  for  Mr  Chifney  was  reticent, 
as  became  one  intrusted  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  horseflesh,  upon  whose  perform- 
ances depended  perhaps,  in  the  ag^re^ate,  millions 


of  money.  He  iiad  put  4  Master  Walter'  up  to  a 
'good  thing,'  however,  more  than  once,  and  the 
captain  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  do  it 
again.  He  never  did  doubt  of  his  own  success 
either  with  man  or  woman.  Confidence,  but  with- 
out swagger,  self-content,  but  without  vanity,  were 
evident  enough  in  those  handsome  features,  illu- 
minated almost  at  all  times  with  the  desire  to 
please.  He  lit  his  cigar  at  the  hall-door,  smoothed 
away  a  fallen  spark  from  his  sealskin  waistcoat, 
and  took  his  way  down  the  leafless  avenue,  hum- 
ming the  latest  livelv  air,  as  he  crunched  the 
snow  beneath  his  dainty  boots.  How  different 
from  Sir  Richard's  measured  step  and  haughty 
silence,  thought  the  gatekeepers  wife,  as  she 
hastened  out  of  the  lodge,  from  the  side-window  of 
which  she  had  marked  her  favourite  approach. 
*  Never  mind  me,  Martha,'  cried  he  laughing ; 4 1 'm 
tall  enough  now  to  lift  the  latch  for  myself.  My 
boots  are  thicker  than  yours  are — look — and  I  have 
no  rheumatism,  which,  I  am  afraid,  you  have  not 
quite  got  rid  of  yet  There — I  won't  speak  a  word 
with  you  till  you  go  inside.  How 's  the  guidman  ? 
Ah,  out  is  he?  How's  little  Polly?  Hullo, 
Polly,  how  you  're  grown !  Why,  I  daresay  she 
won  t  kiss  me  now,  as  she  always  used  to  do.' 

4  0  yes,  she  '11  kiss  you,  Master  Walter,'  answered 
the  old  dame  ;  '  there 's  no  harm  in  kissing  o'  you  ; 
although  I  wouldn't  say  that  to  my  daughter  of 
ne'er  another  young  man  in  the  county. — Come, 
lass,  you  need  not  blush  so,  for  I 've  had  many  a 
one  from  the  same  young  gentleman.'  And  the 
old  dame  laughed  and  chuckled,  until  that  dread 
enemy  of  honest-hearted  mirth,  the  lumbago, 
twitched  her  into  her  chair. 

Polly,  a  very  pretty  country  lassie,  about  sixteen, 
stood  pink  and  hesitating  while  the  captain  re- 
moved his  cigar,  and  waited — smiling  demigod— 
for  the  promised  favour. 

4  Come,  gi'e  it  to  him,  and  ha'  done  wi' 
it,'  cried  the  old  lady,  exasperated  by  her  tor- 
ments. Thereupon  the  girl  stepped  forward,  head 
aside.  Master  Walter  met  her,  touched  her  soft 
cheek  with  his  lip,  and  as  his  silken  moustache 
brushed  her  ear,  whispered  an  airy  something 
which  turned  her  crimson.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  words  themselves  save  the  merest  compli- 
ment ;  their  magic  lay  in  the  tone  of  him  who  used 
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them  ;  so  tender,  yet  so  frank,  so  familiar,  and  yet 
ro  gracious.  Then,  with  a  smile,  he  bade  them 
both  'good-bye,'  and  strolling  through  the  gate, 
resumed  his  interrupted  ditty,  as  though  kissing 
were  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  the  most  natural 
of  all  pastimes ;  but  Polly  pressed  her  throbbing 
brow  against  the  pane  for  its  very  coolness,  and 
watched  him  saunter  down  the  village  street  with 
quite  a  flutter  at  her  heart,  and  promised  to  herself 
that  she  would  not  forget  the  captain's  kiss — no, 
not  though  Joe,  the  under-gardener,  should  speak 
his  mind  next  'feast '  (as  it  was  rumoured  in  well- 
informed  circles  that  he  intended  to  do),  and  '  keep 
her  company'  in  earnest. 

That  she  was  doing  no  wrong  in  this  was 
certain,  for  not  only  her  mother,  but  everybody 
else  in  Mirk  agreed  that  there  was  no  sort  of 
harm  in  Master  Walter,  let  him  do  what  he  might 
He  had  a  way  of  doing  things  so  very  different 
from  others.  How  the  very  dogs  fawned  upon 
him  as  he  sauntered  on,  and  the  old  horse  in  the 
straw-yard  stretched  its  gray  head  over  the  gate 
in  hopes  of  a  caress  as  he  went  by !  How  the  boys 
by  the  roadside  left  their  Snow-man  an  unfinished 
torso,  and  ran  to  make  their  bows  before  the  good- 
natured  captain,  with  an  eye  to  largesse,  in  the  form 
of  a  copper  scramble ;  and  how  the  school-girls 
courtesied,  with  admiring  awe,  as  they  pictured  to 
themselves  how  fine  a  figure  handsome  Master 
Walter  must  needs  cut  in  gold  and  scarlet!  He 
had  a  nod  or  a  word  for  almost  everybody,  young 
or  old  ;  but  if  his  look  but  lit  upon  another's  face, 
it  left  a  pleasure  there,  as  the  Sun  leaves  when  it 
has  shone  upon  one.  Delayed  by  these  reciprocal 
manifestations  of  good-will,  like  a  young  prince 
making  a  royal  Progress  among  a  well-affected 
people,  Walter  Lisgard  at  length  got  free  of  the 
village,  and  climbing  a  steep  nill  (never  used  by 
the  racehorses  even  in  much  less  slippery  weather), 
arrived  at  hia  destination,  the  Abbey  Farm.  This 
was  a  long,  low,  ancient  building,  belonging  to  one 
could  scarce  tell  what  date,  so  pieced,  and  restored, 
ami  added  to,  had  been  the  original  structure  ;  but 
when  the  Abbey  was  an  Abbey,  the  Abbey  Farm 
had  been  a  sort  of  branch-establishment,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  monks  ;  there  were  traces  of  their 
sojourn  even  now:  over  the  pointed  porch  yet 
stood  a  cross  of  stone,  though  broken ;  and  in  the 
garden,  now  all  white  and  hoar,  that  lay  between 
the  house  and  road,  there  was  a  mighty  sun-dial, 
carved  like  a  font  with  noseless  saints  in  niches, 
and  round  the  rim  a  scripture,  of  which  alone  the 
words  nox  venit  could  be  deciphered.  The  night 
hid  come,  not  only  upon  those  who  built  and 
blessed  such  things,  but  on  the  faith  which  they 

nfessed.  The  very  memory  of  themselves  and  it 
faded  from  men's  minds.  Not  one  in  ten  at 
Mirk — where  all  had  owned  the  Abbot  for  liege 
lord,  and  bowed  their  heads  before  his  meanest 
monk,  in  token  of  their  soul's  humility,  but  a  few 
centuries  back — not  one  in  ten.  I  say,  could  tell 
even  what  that  niche  on  the  south  side  of  the  com- 
munion-table meant,  which  the  learned  called 
I'Ltcina.  The  mighty  bower  that  had  once  been 
the  granary  of  the  Abbey,  and  to  which  the  poor 
had  looked  with  thankful  eyes  in  times  of  scarcity, 
«till  stood  beside  the  homestead,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  its  very  use  was  gone  ;  the  only  legend 
clinging  to  its  moss-grown  walls  was  that  a  Long 
Parliament  had  once  held  its  sittings  there.  Save 
the  farmhouse  and  the  barn,  all  relics  of  the  past 
had  been  swept  away.    Immediately  behind  them 


was  quite  a  town  of  stables  and  loose-boxes,  all  of 
the  most  modern  construction,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  inventions  for  equine  comfort.  The 
enormous  farmyard,  strewn  with  a  thick  carpet  of 
clean  straw,  was  now  the  exercising-ground  for  the 
horses ;  but  in  the  summer,  a  gate  at  tlie  back  of  the 
premises  opened  immediately  upon  the  grassy 
upland,  the  proximity  of  which  had  tempted  Mr 
Tite  Chifney  to  pitch  his  tent  and  enlarge  his 
boundaries  at  the  Abbey  Farm.  So  high  had  been 
the  rent  he  offered  for  this  eligible  situation,  that 
the  late  Sir  Robert  had  removed  his  own  agricul- 
tural head-quarters  elsewhere,  and  suffered  Mr 
Chifney  and  his  racehorses  to  occupy  the  whole 
place,  which  was  now  the  capital  of  the  Houwhy- 
hims — the  largest  establishment  in  Great  Britain, 
wherein  man  held  the  secondary  position,  and  the 
Horse  the  principal. 

CII AFTER  VI. — THE  RACING-STABLE. 

It  was  Mr  Chifney  in  person  who  admitted 
Walter  Lisgard,  after  a  precautionary  glance  at  him 
through  a  little  grating,  which  doubtless  the  monks 
had  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  although  without 
the  same  excuse,  for  they  had  never  possessed  any 
Derby  '  cracks 1  to  be  poisoned.  Mr  Chifney  might 
have  been  himself  a  monk  but  for  his  apparel, 
which,  although  scrupulously  neat  and  plain,  fitted 
him  almost  like  war-paint,  so  that  there  was  not  a 
crease  to  be  seen,  except  at  the  knees,  of  which  he 
made  a9  much  use  as  the  holy  fathers  themselves 
did,  though  not  precisely  in  the  same  way.  His 
dark  liair  was  closely  cropped,  and  a  little  bald  spot 
on  the  top  of  the  crown  might  well  have  been 
taken  for  a  tonsure.  Moreover,  he  had  a  grave  and 
secretive  look,  which  would  have  well  enough 
become  one  in  whom  were  reposed  the  secrets  of 
the  Confessional ;  and  when  he  smiled,  he  looked 
sorry  for  it  immediately  afterwards,  as  though  he 
had  given  way  to  a  carnal  pleasure. 

Captain  Lisgard  shook  the  trainer's  hand  with  his 
usual  hearty  warmth,  and  Mr  Chifney  returned  his 
pressure  with  unwonted  cordiality.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  men  of  a  much  higher  social  rank 
than  his  present  visitor  on  something  like  equal 
terms  ;  many  of  them  shook  hands  with  him ;  all 
of  them  treated  him  with  familiarity.  The  Turf, 
like  the  Grave,  levels  all  distinctions.  Between 
the  Lord  and  the  Blackleg  (to  make  an  antithetical 
use  of  terms  that  are  not  seldom  synonymous),  there 
is  but  slight  partition  on  that  common  ground  ; 
the  widest  gull  of  social  difference  is  bridged  over, 
pro  Umn  by  the  prospect  of  an  advantageous  bet 
How  much  more,  then,  was  this  wont  to  be  the  case 
in  view  of  the  trustworthy  'information'  which 
Mr  Tite  Chifney  had  it  so  often  in  his  power  to 
bestow  ?  Marquises  had  taken  his  arm  in  a  con- 
fidential manner  before  now  in  the  most  public 
places,  and  dukes  had  called  him  4  Tite ;  even 
ladies  of  the  highest  fashion  had  treated  him  to 
pretty  speeches,  and  to  what  they  hoped  might 
turn  out  literally  '  winning  ways.'  But  the  great 
trainer  estimated  all  these  condescensions  at  their 
true  value.  He  never  concealed  from  himself  the 
motives  that  caused  these  people  to  be  so  civil  to 
him ;  and  perhaps  he  hod  seen  too  much  of  the 
turfite  aristocracy  to  be  flattered  by  their  attentions, 
even  had  they  been  disinterested.  But  Walter 
Lisgard's  greeting  was  different  from  those  which 
he  was  wont  to  receive  from  his  great  patrons  ; 
there  was  not  only  a  cordial  frankness  about  it,  but 
a  something  of  sympathy,  conveyed  with  marvellous 
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tact,  in  his  air  and  manner  ;  which  seemed  to  say  : 

*  I  unfeignedly  regret  that  anything  like  friendship 
should  be  impossible  between  us,  for  I  am  vour 
social  superior ;  and  yet,  how  ridiculous  a  thing 
it  is  that  this  should  he  so !  I,  but  the  younger 
brother  of  a  man  himself  of  no  great  position,  and 
you,  at  the  head  of  that  profession  in  which  the 
noblest  in  the  land  take  so  great  and  personal  an 
interest'  If  Mr  Chifney  did  not  read  all  this,  it  is 
certain  that  so  acute  an  observer  could  not  fail  to 
read  some  of  it  He  was  as  far  from  being  moved 
by  any  considerations  not  strictly  practical  as  any 
man  connected  with  horseflesh  ;  his  calling,  too, 
rendered  him  as  suspicious  of  his  fellow-creatures 
as  a  police  detective ;  but  Master  Walter's  sort  of 
flattery  was  too  subtle  for  him.  He  had  always 
had  a  liking  for  this  genial  young  fellow,  with  his 
handsome  face  and  pleasant  speech,  and  who, 
moreover,  rode  across  country  like  a  centaur ;  he 
was  one  of  his  own  landlord's  familv,  too,  and  the 
heir-presumptive  of  the  property,  whose  favour  it 
was  just  as  well  to  win  and  keep  ;  and  lastly,  the 
lad  had  been  so  unfeignedly  grateful  to  him  for  the 
little  hints  he  had  occasionally  afforded  him,  as 
well  as  so  wisely  reticent  about  hia  informant  that 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  help  him  again  to  a  few 

*  fivers,'  if  he  could  do  so  without  tho  betrayal  of 
professional  confidence. 

•Come  for  another  '♦tip,"  eh,  Master  Walter?' 
whispered  he  good-naturedly  as  he  led  the  way  into 
the  house.  *  You  see  I  did  not  deceive  you  the  last 
time  you  were  here  about  Cambyset ! ' 

'No,  indeed,  you  did  not,  Mr  Chifney*  (Walter 
never  addressed  this  friend  of  his  without  the 
Mister),  '  and  a  very  great  blessing  it  was  to  yours 
thankfully  at  a  time  when  he  was  even  more  hard- 
np  than  usual  Is  your  Derby  " crack"  visible  to- 
day t  I  am  poor,  but  honest  I  have  no  motive 
beyond  that  of  curiosity,  and  if  suspected  of  a 
concealed  weapon,  will  submit  to  be  searched.' 

'Well,  Master  Walter,'  grinned  the  trainer,  'I 
can't  say  that  I  much  credit  the  honesty  of  any- 
body myself ;  but  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not 
have  a  look  at  his  majesty,  particularly  as  there  is 
one  coming  here  this  morning  already  upon  the 
same  errand,  and  I 'm  sure  I 'd  as  soon  oblige  you 
as  him — or,  indeed,  as  any  man,  let  it  be  who  it  wilL' 

'  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  Mr  Chifney,  and 
still  more  to  mean  it,  as  I  am  sure  you  do  ;  but  I 
feel  that  I  have  no  right  with  my  bagatelle  of  a 
stake  depending  upon  the  matter  to  take  up  your 
time — nay,  I  must  insist  upon  throwing  my  cigar 
away  before  entering  your  house ;  it  is  all  very 
well  for  Mrs  Chifney  to  give  you  the  privilege  of 
smoking  within  doors,  but  I  could  not  venture  to 
take  such  a  liberty  myself.  What  a  jolly  place 
this  is  of  yours ;  I  always  think  it  is  so  much 
snugger  than  the  Abbey.  I  should  never  sit  any- 
where but  in  your  grand  old  kitchen,  if  I  were  you.' 

'  Well,  the  fact  is  we  do  sit  a  good  deal  in  the 
kitchen,'  returned  Mr  Chifney  reddening.  'It's 
warm,  you  see,  although  it's  large,  and  my  wife 
likes  to  see  how  things  are  going  on.  She 's 
engaged  there  just  at  present  and — you  're  a  great 
favourite  of  hers ;  but  I  would  recommend  you  to 
step  in  as  you  go  out,  instead  of  now.  A  queer 
thing  is  woman,  Master  Walter,  and  no  man  can 
tell  how  queer  till  he  comes  to  be  married !  Young 
g.ils  is  all  sweetness  and  easily  cajoled ;  but 
wives — 0  lor !  Now,  it 's  exactly  different  with 
horseflesh,  for  the  brood-marcs  one  can  manage 
with  a  little  care,  and  it's  only  the  fillies  that  | 
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give  us  trouble,  and  have  such  tempers  of  their 
own.  There  ;  that 's  a  Derby  nag,  Blue  Ruin, 
in  the  cloths  yonder,  and  I  believe  the  duke 
would  not  sell  him  for  three  thousand  pounds  ; 
but  I  have  told  His  Grace,  as  I  tell  you,  that  I 
wouldn't  back  the  horse  even  for  a  place.' 

'  A  splendid  stepper,  too,'  exclaimed  Walter 
admiringly,  as  the  beautiful  creature  paced  slowly 
round  the  straw-yard,  with  arching  neck  and  dis- 
tended nostrils,  as  though  ho  were  aware  of  the 
trainer's  depreciating  remarks,  and  could  afford  to 
despise  them. 

'That's  true,'  rejoined  Mr  Chifney  drily  ;  'but 
we  don't  want  steppers,  but  goers ;  there  s  a  vast 
of  steppers  in  this  world,  both  men  and  horses. — 
Now,  m  that  box  yonder,  there  is  an  animal  who, 
in  my  opinion,  could  give  Blue  Ruin  ten  pounds  ; 
but  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  presently.  The 
King's  palace  is  this  next  one.' 

And  truly,  scarce  could  horse  be  better  housed 
than  was  his  equine  majesty.  No  light-house 
could  be  more  exquisitely  clean  ;  no  drawing-room 
in  Mayfair  more  neat,  or  better  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  inhabitant  although  of  ornament 
save  the  plaited  straw  that  fringed  the  royal  couch, 
there  was  nothing.  A  dim  religious  light  pervaded 
this  sanctuary,  which  was  kept  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature by  artificial  means,  while  an  admirable 
ventilation  prevented  the  slightest  'smell  of  the 
stable '  from  being  perceptible.  The  object  of  all 
this  consideration  was  a  magnificent  bay  horse,  by 
rule  of  Liliput  very  fitly  named  The  King,  since, 
if  not  a  head  taller  than  his  fellows,  he  was  fully 
'  a  hand.'  His  coat  quite  shone  amid  the  gloom, 
and  as  the  key  turned  in  the  door,  he  pricked  his 
long  fine  ears,  and  turned  his  full  eyes  upon  his 
two  visitors  inquiringly,  with  far  more  expression 
in  his  lean-jawed  face  than  is  possessed  by  many  a 
human  creature. 

'  This  gives  the  world  assurance  of  a  horse  indeed,' 
muttered  Walter  to  himself  as  he  contemplated 
this  wonder.  'Shew  me  his  faults,  Mr  Chifney, 
for  his  excellences  dazzle  me.' 

'Well,  sir,'  whispered  the  trainer,  looking  up 
towards  a  square  hoi  e  in  the  ceiling, '  it  is  not  for 
me  to  depreciate  "  the  crack and  there 's  a  boy  up 
yonder — for  the  horse  is  never  left  for  a  moment, 
night  or  day — who  is  getting  too  sharp  to  live,  at 
least  in  my  stables.   But  look  at  what  he  stands  on.' 

Most  men  who  ride  think  it  a  disgrace  not 
to  know  all  about  a  horse.  Every  man  who  keeps 
a  pony  thinks  himself  qualified  to  'pick'  out  the 
winner  from  any  number  of  thoroughbreds  before 
'  the  start ;'  and  when  the  race  is  over,  protests  that 
he  had  picked  him  out  in  his  own  mind,  only 
something  (not  quite  satisfactorily  explained)  made 
him  distrust  his  own  judgment,  and  back  a  loser. 

It  was  a  great  temptation  to  Captain  Walter 
Lisgard,  of  the  104th  Light  Dragoons,  to  shew 
himself  horse-wise,  but  he  put  it  from  him  man- 
fully, or  rather  with  strength  of  mind  far  beyond 
that  of  most  men  of  his  class.  '  The  pasterns  seem 
to  be  long  and  strong  enough,'  answered  he,  '  and 
the  feet  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.' 

'Just  what  my  lord  says,'  observed  the  trainer 
in  the  same  low  tones  ;  '  nor  can  I  make  him  see 
that  there  is  any  degree  of  contraction.  But  he  is 
not  your  horse,  so  tell  me  ;  look  now — is  it  not  so  V 

It  was  so,  or  at  least  it  seemed  to  be  so  to  the 
captain,  as  the  trainer  returned  the  faulty  member 
to  its  proprietor,  with  the  air  of  a  banker  declining 
a  forged  cheque. 
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'  It  is  of  small  consequence  to  me,'  said  Walter ; 
'  but  I  shall  be  sorry  it  the  winner  does  not  come 
out  of  your  stable.  I  took  a  thousand  to  twenty 
in  October,  which  I  can  now  hedge  to  great 
advantage.' 

*  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  hold  on,'  said 
Mr  Chifney  confidentially.  'Twenty  pound  is 
little  to  lose,  and  what  I  have  shewn  you  by  no 
means  destroys  his  chance ;  moreover,  The  King  will 
not  be  deposed  in  the  betting.  I  shall  be  surprised 
if,  in  the  paddock,  they  lay  more  than  three  to 
one.' 

'  You  were  going  to  tell  me  something,  Mr  Chif- 
ney, only  you  thought  better  of  it,'  said  Captain 
Lisgard,  laying  his  finger  upon  the  other's  coat- 
cuff,  as  they  emerged  from  the  royal  presence. 
'  And  yet  you  trusted  me  when  I  was  but  a  boy  at 
school,  and  I  never  abused  your  confidence.' 

'  What  a  fellow  you  are  to  read  a  chap ! ' 
returned  the  trainer  admiringly.  'Burst  my 
buttons,  but  you  are  a  cunning  one,  Master  Walter ! 
It  is  true  that  I  was  thinking  of  letting  you  into  a 
little  secret— though,  after  all,  it  mayn't  be  worth 
much.  Let  us  come  on  to  the  tan-gallop  for  five 
minutes,  for  nowhere  elso  can  we  get  out  of  earshot 
of  these  boys.'  With  that,  passing  through  a 
paddock,  itself  provided  with  a  straw-ride,  so  that 
the  race-horses  need  not  set  foot  upon  the  frost- 
bound  turf  as  they  issued  forth  to  exercise,  Mr 
Chifney  led  the  way  to  the  upland,  where  a  broad 
brown  road  of  tan  was  permanently  laid  on  the 
level  down.  Here  the  trainer  paused,  and  speaking 
aloud  for  the  first  time,  observed  in  a  solemn  tone  : 
4  Now,  look  you,  true  as  fate,  I  would  tell  no  other 
man  but  you.  What  I  said  about  The  King's  feet 
was  on  the  square :  but  that  ain't  alL  There 's  a 
horse  here  as  nobody  ever  heard  of,  and  yet  who 's 
a  real  good  un.  He 's  the  one  that  I  said  could  give 
Slue  Ruin  ten  pounds.  You  may  get  two  hundred 
to  one  against  him  at  this  blessed  moment,  and 
he  '11  be  at  twenty  to  one  before  April  Fool  Day. 

It 's  the  best  thing  we 've  had  at  Mirk  yet,  and-  

Ah,  the  devil !  here  comes  the  man  I  was  expecting ; 
remember  we  were  talking  about  The  King: 

'Morning,  Mr  Chifney,'  said  the  new-comer, 
nodding  familiarly  to  the  trainer. — '  And  morning 
to  you,  sir,  if  you  ain't  too  proud  to  accept  it* 

He  was  a  large-bnilt  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
sunburnt  countenance,  generally  good-humoured 
enough,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  truculent 
red  beard,  but  upon  this  occasion,  somewhat  sullen, 
and  even  defiant.  Walter  recognised  in  him  the 
stranger  stopping  at  the  Lisgard  Arms,  at  onoe,  and 
was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his  displeasure.  He 
had  doubtless  received  some  hint  that  his  presence 
at  the  Abbey  would  not  be  welcome. 

'  Good-morning,  Mr  Derrick,'  returned  the  cap- 
tain cheerfully.  'There  is  no  pride  about  me, 
since,  unfortunately,  I  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of ; 
but  if  there  was,  why  should  I  not  return  a  civil 
reply  to  a  civil  speech  V 

4  Oh,  because  1  ain't  good  enough  to  speak  to,' 
answered  the  other  scornfully.  '  Because  I  ain't  a 
gentleman,  forsooth,  like  your  high  and  mighty 
family.  But  the  fact  iB,  sir,  although  I  have  got 
decent  blood  in  my  veins  myself,  I  come  from  a 
country  where  we  don't  care  that — and  he  snapped 
his  fingers  with  a  noise  equal  to  the  crack  of  a 
whip — -for  who  is  a  man's  father,  unless  the  man 
himself  is  worth  his  salt.' 

'  That,  then,  must  have  been  the  reason  why  this 
good-for-nothing  rulfian  left  that  country/  thought 


the  captain;  but  he  answered  with  humility: 
♦Then,  I  fear,  I  should  be  giving  up  my  best 
chance  if  I  went  there.' 

*  Well,'  answered  the  stranger,  somewhat  molli- 
fied, '  you  don't  speak  like  one  of  them  beastly 
aristocrats — that  I  will  say — as  though  it  were  too 
much  trouble  to  open  their  darned  lips.' 

Mr  Derrick  himself  did  not  speak  like  an  aristo- 
crat either ;  his  voice,  though  nch  in  song,  had  in 
speech  a  strong  northern  burr,  which  rescued  it 
from  any  such  imputations.  'Why,  if  a  man  in 
my  country,'  continued  he,  *  should  venture  to  warn 
another  off  his  land — unless,  of  course,  it  was  a 
mining  claim — as  Sir  Richard  Lisgard'  

'  Mr  Derrick,'  interrupted  the  captain  firmly, '  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  custom  in  any  country 
in  the  world  to  abuse  a  man's  brother  to  his  face. 
Having  said  that  much.  I  will  add  that,  if  you  have 
received  any  rudeness  from  any  one  at  the  Abbey, 
I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  it.  It  did  not  emanate 
me.  Mr  Chifuey  here  will  give  me  a  char- 
acter so  far.' 

'  Master  Walter  is  as  civil-spoken  and  well- 
behaved  a  young  gentleman  as  any  in  the  county,' 
exclaimed  the  trainer  warmly ;  '  and  I  will  go  bail 
has  never  given  you  or  any  man  offence.  He  has 
just  stepped  in,  like  you,  to  see  "  the  crack,"  on 
which  he  has  a  little  money ;  and  since  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  say :  "  It  is  no  use  now  a  days  to 
attempt  to  take  in  your  enemies,  and  therefore  your 
friends  must  suffer,"  I  have  been  giving  him 
some  advice.' 

'  About  Manylaws  V  inquired  the  stranger  suspi- 
ciously, turning  sharp  round  upon  the  captain. 

The  look  of  blank  astonishment  upon  that  gal- 
lant officer's  face  would  have  set  at  rest  the  doubts 
of  a  Pollaky. 

'  It  is  not  my  habit  to  disclose  my  customer's 
secrets,'  observed  the  trainer  tartly;  'although  I 
may  say  that,  with  Master  Walter,  everything  is  as 
safe  as  wax.' 

4  Is  it  so  V  quoth  Mr  Derrick  warmly ;  '  then  let 
him  come  with  us  and  see  the  Black.-—Only  mind, 
Mr  Walter  Lisgard,  I  will  not  have  that  brother  of 
yours  bettered  by  a  fourpenny-piece  by  anything 
you  may  see  or  hear  to-day.' 

'  My  brother  never  bets  upon  any  race,'  answered 
the  captain  quietly;  'so  that  promise  is  easily 
given.' 

'Then  come  along  with  me  and  Mr  Chifney,' 
said  the  stranger,  holding  out  his  hairy  hand  in 
token  of  amity.  4  You 've  read  a  deal  about  that 
crack  as  I 've  just  been  looking  at ;  but  I  dare  say, 
now,  you  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  this  same 
Manulawt.' 

'  Not  unless  you  mean  the  French  horse,  about 
wliich  there  were  a  few  lines  in  Bell  some  time  ago 
— Afenelaus.' 

'Ay,  that's  him.    But  it's  called  Manylaux, 
explained  Mr  Derrick  ;  '  for  you  wouldn't  think  of 
calling  the  Oaks'  mare  Antigown,  I  suppose,  Anti- 
gone, Well,  the  Black  ain't  fancied  much,  I  reckon ; 
but  he  witt  be,  Mr  Chifney,  eh  ?   He  will  be  I ' 

'  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  will  be  at  very  short 
odds  indeed,'  returned  the  trainer  ;  '  and  many  more 
people  will  be  desirous  of  paying  him  a  call  than 
do  him  that  honour  just  at  present.  This  is  his 
stable.  He  does  not  look  quite  such  a  likely  horse 
as  The  King,  Master  Walter,  does  he  ?  There 's 
bone  for  you !  * 

'  An  ounce  of  blood  is  worth  a  pound  of  bone, 
says  the  proverb,'  remarked  the  captain. 
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'  So  far  as  that  goes,  although  he  U  a  Frenchman,' 
answered  the  trainer, '  he  has  Godolphin's  blood  in 
his  veins.   But  only  look  at  his  ragged  hips  1 ' 

*  Ragged  enough,  Mr  Chifhey.  And  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  this  animal  will  be  a  public  favourite  ?' 

*  We  hope  not,'  returned  the  trainer,  winking 

facetiously  at  his  bearded  friend  ;  'but   Shall 

we  tell  him  what  we  do  hope,  Mr  Derrick  ? ' 

*  I  '11  tell  him  myself,'  quoth  the  other  impul- 
sively, '  for  you  say  the  young  gentleman  is  safe, 
and  I  have  taken  a  sort  of  unaccountable  fancy  to 
him.  We  hope,  and  more  than  that,  believe, 
Captain  Lisgard,  that  that  same  ragged-hipped 
horse  will  Win  the  Derby !' 

'  Two  hundred  to  one  against  Mr  Blanquette's 
Mnulaus,'  murmured  Walter  pathetically,  as  though 
it  were  a  line  from  some  poem  of  the  affections. 

'That's  the  present  quotation,'  answered  Mr 
Derrick  with  a  chuckle,  and  rattling  a  quantity  of 
loose  silver  and  gold  in  his  breeches  pockets. 
'  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  lay  it  in  ponies  with 
Mr  Chifney  and  me/ 

'No,  Mr  Derrick  ;  but  I  should  like  to  thank  you 
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very  much  for  letting  me  into  this  secret,  which,  I 
assure  you,  shall  never  pass  my  lips  and  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  stranger. 

'  Our  way  lies  together  as  far  as  the  inn,'  returned 

the  other  warmly ;  '  we  '11  liquor          But  there  ; 

I  forgot  I  was  no  longer  in  Cariboo.  I  dare  say  a 
jgufi—  like  you  3*.  Heuo,  .  earl,  «.  the 

'  At  all  events,  I  will  walk  with  you,  my  good 
sir/  answered  the  captain  laughing  ;  and  so,  forget- 
ting to  repeat  his  request  to  be  permitted  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  trainer's  wife,  ne  took  his  depar- 
ture with  his  new  acquaintance. 

'And  who  is  this  Monsieur  Blanquette?'  in- 
quired Walter  carelessly  as  they  walked  down  the 
village  street 

'He  was  a  mate  of  mine  at  the  gold-diggings  in 
British  Columbia,  and  the  only  Frenchman  as  ever 
1  saw  there.  We  did  a  pretty  good  stroke  of  work 
together  ;  and  when  we  came  home,  he  invested  his 
money  in  horseflesh,  and  that  there  Manylaw 
was  one  of  his  cheapest  bargains.' 

'  I  think  I  saw  it  stated  somewhere  that  Mr 
Blanquette  is  only  part-owner  of  the  horso  ? ' 
observed  the  captain  inquiringly. 

'That's  50,'  rejoined  the  other.  'It  belongs  to 
him  and  a  company.' 

'  And  yon  are  the  company,  eh,  Mr  Derrick  ? ' 

'  You  have  hit  it,'  responded  the  bearded  man 
with  the  air  of  a  proprietor.  '  This  here  child  is 
the  Co.  in  question/ 


THE  ART  OF  TYING  THE  CRAVAT. 

A  vert  absurd  but  amusing  old  book  fell  into  our 
hands  the  other  day,  and  recalled  a  thousand 
recollections  of  the  fantastic  extravagance  of  fashion 
in  the  days  when  George  IV.  filled  the  throne. 

It  was  a  little  volume,  with  a  pink  enamelled 
cover,  and  bore  on  one  side  a  steel  engraving  of  a 
Cupid  seated,  and  holding  over  a  large  ledger  the 
head  of  a  most  immaculate  dandy,  the  neck  encir- 
cled with  an  unwrinklod  cravat,  the  ends  of  which, 
still  untied,  depended  with  exquisite  grace.  This 
remarkable  work  was  entitled  The  Art  of  Tying 
tke  Cravat.  It  was  the  seventh  edition,  and  con- 
tained explanatory  plates  of  eighteen  modes  of 
putting  on  the  cravat,  and  a  portrait  representing 
a  dandy  with  black  curly  hair,  and  pink  and  white 


complexion,  like  a  Bond  Street  barber's  dummy, 
and  a  neck  bound  up  in  a  deep  swath  of  spotless 
white  muslin,  highly  starched.  In  such  a  garb, 
Romeo  Coates  rehearsed  the  Italian  lover's  passion. 

The  preface  professes  that  the  book  contains 
demonstrations  and  lessons  of  the  art  of  tying  the 
neckcloth,  coupled  with  a  resume"  of  the  latest 
Parisian  improvements  and  amplifications,  together 
with  a  history  of  the  cravat  from  the  time  of  Adam 
to  the  present  day.  The  motto  from  Addison  ia 
chosen  with  exquisite  tact :  '  Nothing  is  more 
laudable  than  an  inquiry  after  truth.'  Tliis 
high  key-note  being  struck,  the  author  goes  on 
to  assert  boldly,  that  although  foreigners  are  slow 
to  give  us  credit  for  any  invention  that  has  dignified 
and  elevated  the  human  race,  they  arc  forced  to 
confess  that  we  have  at  least  led  the  way  in  the  art 
of  tying  the  cravat.  The  invention  is  ours  ;  the 
merit  of  perfecting  it  and  tracing  it  to  further 
uses  and  developments  belongs  to  the  French. 

This  book  has,  we  should  mention,  a  history  of 
its  own.  It  was  found  under  a  pile  of  unworn 
waistcoats  in  the  chambers  of  an  old  ex-dandy,  who 
had  degenerated  into  a  forlorn,  eccentric,  miserly 
old  bachelor,  a  hermit  only  to  be  seen  at  sale-rooms 
and  in  print-shops.  He  was  a  man  of  enormous 
fortune ;  but  the  disappointment  of  some  hope,  the 
frustration  of  Borne  whim,  had  soured  his  blood, 
and  turned  his  heart  from  a  jar  of  honey  to  a  pot 
of  vinegar.  Old  and  neglected,  he  died,  untended 
and  unwept,  surrounded  by  stacks  of  unhung 
pictures,  litters  of  unread  books,  heaps  of  unused 
clothes,  tins  of  preserved  food,  and  mouldy  pieces 
of  bacon. 

From  such  a  treasure-house  of  good  intentions, 
such  a  lazar-house  of  defeated  purposes,  came  this 
pert  little  book,  tho  memorial  of  the  indestructible 
follies  of  fashion. 

Fashion  shakes  off  its  alough,  but  it  never  ccasea 
to  bo  foolish.  The  ruff  of  starched  cambric,  large 
as  the  wheel  of  a  perambulator,  gave  way,  but  only 
to  be  replaced  by  huge  bows  of  coloured  ribbon. 
The  broad-laced  collar  of  the  Cavaliers  changed  into 
the  Puritanic-looking  falling  bands  and  bone-lace 
strings  of  Charles  II/s  age.  In  1660,  the  year  of 
the  Restoration,  the  huge  lace-collar  and  the  plain 
falling  band  both  yielded  to  a  new  fantasy.  A 
regiment  of  Croats  arrived  in  Paris,  and  brought 
with  them  a  new  way  of  adorning  the  neck,  which 
soon  became  the  rage.  The  common  soldiers  wore 
neckcloths  of  common  cloth,  taffeta,  or  cotton  ;  the 
officers,  of  lace,  muslin,  or  silk,  the  ends  of  which 
were  arranged  in  rosettes,  or  were  ornamented 
with  buttons  or  tufts,  which  fell  gracefully  on  the 
chest  The  officers  wore  Mechlin  lace  at  the  end  of 
their  neckcloths,  which  were  fastened  at  first  by 
strings,  and  at  a  later  period  by  clasps  or  buckles. 
This  neckcloth  soon  became  known  as  the  Croat  or 
the  Cravat 

But  fashion  cannot  remain  satisfied  for  any 
length  of  time  with  any  article  of  dress  that  is 
merely  useful.  Grand  people  spend  half  their 
life  trying  to  run  away  from  their  humble  imitators, 
and  endeavouring  to  dress  like  a  distinct  and 
superior  species. 

The  cravat  soon  ceased  to  be  that  mere  elegant 
soft  fold  of  pierced  and  honeycombed  lace  that 
had  enveloped  the  throats  of  the  stanch  men  who 
fought  at  Steenkerke  and  the  Boyne.  It  was 
thickened  with  stiff eners.  buckramed  with  starch, 
and  increased  fold  by  fold  till  it  grew  into  a  bolster 
that  made  the  neck  as  large  or  larger  than  the  head. 
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Just  before  the  French  Revolution,  the  cravat  had 
in  fact  become  the  crowning  absurdity  of  dress. 
The  '  Gilded  Youth,'  after  Robespierre's  fall,  when 
ladies  tried  to  dress  like  Greek  statues,  and  almost 
succeeded,  wore  cravats  that  covered  the  mouth 
and  part  of  the  nose.  The  whiskers,  of  enormous 
size,  rose  to  the  hair,  which  was  combed  down 
Btraight  over  the  eyes.  The  shirt-collars  rose  half- 
way up  the  ear,  and  then  the  head  could  not  be 
turned  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  body. 

But  as  crinoline,  though  detestable,  is  light  and 
adapted  for  the  display  of  dress,  and  as  Hessian 
boots,  though  ludicrous*  were  good  to  shew  off  a  neat 
leg,  so  cravats,  even  of  the  bolster  species,  had  their 
advantages.  A  certain  Dr  Pizis,  writing  of  the 
French  wars  in  Germany,  says :  '  I  was  laughing 
at  General  Lepale  on  account  of  his  enormous 
cravat.  At  the  moment  of  entering  into  action, 
his  regiment  charged.  There  was  a  roar  of  cannon, 
a  fiery  flash  of  sabres,  a  stormy  gallop  of  horses  ; 
and  after  dispersing  the  enemy's  cavalry,  some  men 
of  the  regiment  returning  to  the  bivouac  informed 
me,  to  my  great  distress,  that  the  general  had  been 
struck  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  throat  I  immediately 
hastened  to  nis  assistance,  and  was  shewn  a  bullet 
which  had  been  stopped  in  its  career  by  the  very 
cravat  I  had  just  been  ridiculing.  Two  officers  and 
several  privates  had  also  received  sabre-cuts  on  the 
cravat,  and  escaped  without  injury  ;  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  these  immense  bandages  were 
not  always  useless.'  To  wear  a  bolster  round  one's 
neck  is,  however,  paying  rather  a  heavy  insurance 
against  such  exceptional  dangers. 

Stocks  came  into  use  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Choiseul,  the  Minister  of  War  under 
Louis  XV.,  first  presented  them  to  the  French 
troops  in  place  of  cravats.  Military  pedants  soon 
turned  this  article  of  dress  into  an  instrument  of 
torture.  The  cravat,  now  called  a  stock,  became 
an  iron  ligature,  excellent  to  produce  apoplexy, 
vertigoes,  and  fainting-fits  ;  and,  judiciously  used  in 
India  by  martinets,  it  has  much  encouraged  coup  de 
soleiL 

The  French  colonels  who  cheated  their  men  out 
of  their  food,  and  half  starved  them  to  increase 
their  own  profits,  obliged  the  men  to  drive  the 
blood  up  into  their  faces  and  heads,  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  florid  and  irreproachable  health. 
Ingenious  pedantry — to  case  a  soldier  in  tight  in- 
elastic dress,  to  bind  up  his  limbs,  to  make  him 
a  machine  of  mere  routine,  when  he  should  be 
lithe  as  a  panther,  as  full  of  self-resource  as  an 
Indian  trapper,  as  vigorous  as  a  backwoodsman, 
and  as  nimble  as  Leotard.  In  Luttrell's  elegant 
and  gay  poem,  The  Advice  to  Julia,  the  fit  of  the 
cravat  is  regarded  as  the  great  work  of  the  day. 
Old  anecdote-tellers  rejoice  to  relate  how  that 
accomplished  master  of  folly,  Brummel,  being 
once  found  knee-deep  in  rumpled  white  cravats, 
remarked  that  'those  were  his  failures.'  Tho 
French  marshals  wore  black-Bilk  neck-handker- 
chiefs, twice  round,  and  tied  in  a  neat  crisp  bow  in 
front  Napoleon  wore  such  a  cravat  at  Wagram, 
Lodi,  and  Marengo  ;  but  at  Waterloo  he  appeared, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  in  a  white  cravat 
with  a  flowing  bow. 

Tho  cravat  was  the  mark  of  a  less  republican 
and  levelling  age  than  ours  ;  it  waR  for  exclusive* 
who  dreaded  the  march  of  intellect,  reforms,  and 
the  removal  of  rotten  boroughs.  The  aravat  that 
took  one  hour  to  tie  served  to  distinguish  the  man 


hand  Club,  and  of  Boodles,  the  patron  of  the  ring, 
the  indulger  in  rouge-et-noir,  chicken  hazard,  and 
cock-fighting,  from  the  Pretender  of  Bloomsbury, 
who  used  plated  forks,  and  hired  green-grocers  to 
wait  at  dinner-parties. 

Many  pages  of  this  great  work  are  devoted  to 
preliminary  instructions. 

When  the  laundress  brought  home  the  cravats, 
they  had  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  valet,  to 
see  whether  they  had  been  properly  washed, 
ironed,  and  folded,  and  to  study  the  exact  style  in 
which  each  might  be  worn  to  the  best  advantage. 
If  badly  got  up,  the  cravat  became  faded  and 
yellow.  The  quality  of  starch  was  also  of  infinite 
value,  remarks  the  profound  author,  as  it  gave 
substance,  elasticity,  and  suppleness  to  the  muslin, 
and  in  summer  possesses  this  incalculable  advan- 
tage, that  it  prevents  the  cravat  from  adhering  too 
closely  and  warmly  to  the  neck.  When  arranged, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  fingers  lightly  along 
the  top,  to  smooth  and  trim  it,  and  make  it  coincide 
with  the  shirt-collar. 

It  was  requisite  to  have,  and  carry  everywhere 
with  one,  a  small  iron,  made  for  the  purpose,  to 
smooth  the  tic,  and  to  produce  a  thin  and  equal  edge. 
To  prevent  a  bunch  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  it  was 
necessary  to  fold  the  cravat  of  the  requisite  height, 
and  to  remember  to  fold  the  one  end  down  and  the 
other  up.  *  No  gentleman,  with  the  least  respect 
for  his  appearance,'  says  the  author  of  this  volume, 
'  could  travel  without  a  box,  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  divided  into  compartments  ;'  and  this  box  was 
to  contain  a  dozen  plain,  a  dozen  spotted  and 
striped,  and  a  dozen  coloured  cravats,  three  dozen 
collars,  two  whalebone  stiffeners,  two  black  silk 
cravats,  and  a  small  flat  iron. 

Our  talented  author  insists  especially  on  the  follow- 
ing great  laws.  In  whatever  style  tho  cravat  is  put 
on,  the  knot  once  formed,  good  or  bad,  is  irrevocable, 
and  must  on  no  pretence  whatever  be  changed.  As 
in  the  sauces  blanches  in  cooking,  so  in  the  cravat 
the  smallest  error  is  fatal  to  the  whole.  A  new 
tie  must  be  produced  by  a  fresh  cravat  as  a  new 
sauce  must  be  prepared  with  fresh  ingredients. 

There  were  also  medical  rules  to  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  cravat,  which  was  a  high- 
jressure  sort  of  decoration,  and  required  to  be 
landlcd  with  scientific  prudence.    It  required  to 
)e  loosened  in  cases  of  fainting  and  apoplexy, 
before  study  or  business,  and  during  a  heavy 
dinner.     Apoplectic,    short-necked    men  were 
adjured  to  wear  it  loose,  and  to  remove  it  during 
sleep. 

Coloured  cravats  could  only  be  used  for  undress. 
The  white  cravat,  with  spots  or  squares,  was 
received  as  half-dress  ;  but  the  plain  white,  as  at 
present,  was  indispensable  at  balls  or  soirees.  The 
black  stock  was  restricted  to  military  men  when  in 
plain  clothes,  and  not  on  service. 

There  were  eighteen  methods  of  putting  on  the 
cravat,  and  it  required  sixteen  lessons  to  obtain  any 
mastery  over  them.  The  chef-d'oeuvre  of  cravat  ties 
was  the  Nccud  Gordien.  This  was  so  iutricate  that 
it  was  usual  with  impatient  dandies  to  remove  the 
Nccud  Gordien  by  cutting  the  cravat  off  their  necks. 
This  tie,  the  key  to  all  the  others,  could  only  be 
worn  once.  The  slightest  error  in  its  first  fold 
vitiated  its  whole  construction.  The  author 
explains  its  form,  in  five  diagrams,  which  are 
more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the  most 
puzzling  problem  of  Euclid's.     You  passed  the 
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became  a  labyrinth  of  confusion.  It  was  usual 
with  the  dandies  to  practise  first  on  a  block. 

We  shall  now  sum  up  some  of  the  names  and 
characteristics  of  the  more  celebrated  cravat-ties, 
for  the  amusement  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
old  prints  and  caricatures,  to  which  such  fashions 
serve  as  notes  and  comments. 

The  Cravate  a  la  Turque  was  shaped  like  a 
turban  ;  the  starched  ends  formed  a  crescent 
under  the  chin.  This  cravat  was  made  of  the 
purest  white  muslin  or  cashmere.  The  Cravate  a 
la  Washington  was  sea-green,  striped  blue,  or  red 
and  white,  and  the  ends  fell  in  front  en  cascade,  and 
were  pinned  to  the  shirt  This  tie,  the  author 
observes,  when  correctly  formed,  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  column,  such  was  its  smoothness 
and  height  The  Cravate  Collier  de  Cheval, 
greatly  admired  by  the  fair  sex,  required  no  starch, 
and  was  generally  striped  or  spotted,  or  of  a 
Russian-leather  colour  ;  the  ends  were  fastened  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.  The  Cravate  Sentimentale 
was  not  to  be  worn  by  the  most  agreeable  after 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  It  required  a  face  with 
4  a  sympathetic  charm,'  and  a  physiognomy  1  that 
inspired  sensations  of  love  and  passion,'  It  was 
especially  hideous,  and  was  fastened  by  a  single 
rosette  or  small  bow  immediately  under  the  chin. 

The  Cravate  a  la  Byron  was  adopted  by  the  poet 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  because  a  tight 
stock  cramped  his  imagination,  and  suffocated  his 
thoughts.  The  Byron  cravat  was  really  a  sailor's 
tie,  fastened  in  a  large  careless  bow,  six  inches  in 
length,  and  four  in  circumference.  It  only  turned 
once  round  the  neck,  and  was  thought  comfort- 
able for  summer  or  during  a  journey.  In  the 
Cravate  a  la  Bergami  the  ends  were  not  tied, 
but  crossed  on  the  breast,  and  tied  to  the  braces. 
The  Cravate  de  Bal  was  a  spotless  bandage  of  un- 
wrinkled  muslin,  with  the  ends  pinned  to  tne  shirt 
The  Cravate  Mathematique  was  black,  the  ends 
crossing  each  other  athwart  the  throat  with  the 
most  geometrical  exactitude. 

The  Cravate  a  la  Gastronome  was  a  cravat  planned 
by  the  wise  and  philanthropic.  It  was  seldom  worn 
by  men  under  forty.  It  was  only  three  fingers 
broad,  and  fastened  with  a  very  elastic  knot,  that 
slackened  with  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
neck,  the  faintest  vacillation  of  the  jaws,  the 
most  imperceptible  swelling  of  the  throat  It 
possessed  this  great  and  inestimable  advantage, 
that  it  loosened  itself  in  cases  of  indigestion,  apo- 

Slexy,  or  fainting.  The  Cravate  de  Chasse  was  of  a 
eep-green  or  dead-leaf  colour,  while  the  Cravate 
a  la  Dane  was  white.  The  Cravate  a  l'Anglaise 
was  never  starched,  the  Cravate  a  l'lndepenuanco 
was  always  striped  with  red,  blue,  and  white. 

The  Cravate  rorte-manteau  was  a  huge  structure 
of  a  Russian-leather  colour,  the  ends  hidden  by  the 
knot  which  was  shaped  like  a  travelling  porte-man- 
teau.  The  Cravate  en  Tresse  was  another  eccen- 
tricity, for  the  triple  knot  was  fashioned  to  resemble 
a  shell  on  a  twisted  French  rolL  In  the  Cravate 
a  la  Paresseuse,  the  ends  were  unfolded  and  crossed 
over  the  chest — a  plan  which  served  to  conceal  the 
shirt,  and  displav  the  neck-handkerchief.  Old 
beaux  and  married  men  favoured  this  sort  of  cravat 
The  Cravate  a  la  Fidelite  was  worn  by  the  French 
National  Guard  when  in  uniform.  The  Cravate  a 
la  Talma  was  consecrated  to  mourning  only.  In 
the  Cravate  a  la  Romaine,  the  ends  were  passed 
I  through  a  ring,  and  then  fastened  behind  the  neck 
J    in  a  small  kuot   The  Cravate  a  la  d'Arlincourt 


received  '  its  first  impulse,'  as  our  author  graphi- 
cally states,  from  the  back  of  the  neck. 

This  book  must  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
dandies.  '  Persons,'  as  the  phrase  went  '  who  were 
ambitious  of  mixing  in  polite  society'  could  not 
surely  have  done  without  it  The  French  ranked 
the  art  of  tying  the  cravat  as  essential  to  the 
true  dandy  as  the  art  of  giving  a  good  dinner 
was  to  an  ambassador.  A  well-arranged  cravat 
was  considered  in  itself  a  letter  of  introduction, 
and  when  coupled  with  a  handsome  face,  it  was 
irresistible. 

In  his  final  chapter, '  On  the  Importance  of  the 
Cravat  in  Society,'  our  author  rises  almost  into 
inspiration.  He  says  that  when  a  man  of  rank 
makes  his  entree  into  a  circle  of  taste  and  elegance, 
he  will  see,  after  the  usual  compliments,  that  his 
coat  attracts  small  attention  compared  to  the 
critical  and  scrutinising  examination  that  will  be 
made  'on  the  set  of  his  cravat'  If  this  be  not 
correctly  and  elegantly  put  on,  though  his  coat  bo 
of  the  reigning  fashion,  and  Stultze's  most  exquisite 
performance,  all  eyes  will  be  coldly  turned  on  tho 
folds  of  the  fatal  cravat ;  his  reception  will  be  icy  ; 
his  name  goes  down  for  ever  branded  as  that  of  a 
bad  dresser ;  he  will  be  considered  an  ignorant 
pretender ;  he  will  be  compelled  to  suffer  the  imper- 
tinence of  every  contemptuous  fop ;  he  will  have 
to  bear  in  silence  the  perpetual  jeering  whisper : 
'  He  cannot  even  put  on  a  cravat  properly.' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fortunate  wearer  of 
a  scientific  cravat,  a  cravat  savamment  and 
elegantly  formed,  even  although  his  coat  may  not 
be  of  the  last  cut,  will  meet  with  a  very  different 
reception-  Every  one  will  rise  and  receive  him 
with  marks  of  distinguished  respect  They  will 
cheerfully  resign  their  seats  to  him  ;  their  delighted 
eyes  will  be  fixed  upon  his  well-covered  throat ; 
even  though  he  talks  downright  nonsense,  he  will 
be  applauded  to  the  skies,  and  the  remark  will  be 
certain  to  be  made  by  the  best  qualified  person 
present :  4  That  man  has  critically  studied  the 
thirty-two  lessons  on  the  art  of  tying  the  cravat' 

The  author  concludes  his  volume  with  a  hint 
for  persons  entering  polite  society  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  is  worthy  their  treasuring  up  :  '  The 
greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  a  man  comnu 
tl  faut  is  to  seize  him  by  the  cravat  In  this  case, 
blood  only  can  wash  out  the  stain  upon  the  honour 
of  either  party.' 

Without  puffing  ourselves  about  the  advanced 
civilisation  of  our  age,  we  can  at  least,  even  from 
such  a  small  landmark  as  this  book,  see  that 
in  some  things  we  have  at  least  grown  wiser  tban 
our  ancestors.  Fashion  is  still  frivolous,  fickle,  and 
irrational ;  but  its  aberrations  are  certainly  fewer 
and  less  absurd  ;  while  we  have  ceased  to  try  and 
make  mere  dress  a  mark  of  exclusiveness  and  social 
distinction. 


THE  SOONDERBUNS  OF  BENGAL. 

Thb  river  Ganges,  on  debouching  into  the  plains 
of  Hindustan,  pursues  an  easterly  course,  and  after 
flowing  parallel  with  the  Himalayan  chain  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  turns  to  the  south.  On 
approaching  the  sea,  its  waters  distribute  them- 
selves into  numerous  channels  of  varying  depth 
and  width,  which  form  what  is  known  as  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges.  Each  of  these  rivers  has  innumer- 
able outlets,  which  flow  into  one  nuother,  and 
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connect  the  main  channels  together  by  a  most 
elaborate  net-work  of  streams.  The  tract  of 
country  thus  intersected  was  for  many  years  covered 
with  densest  jungle,  and  the  undisputed  domain 
of  the  tiger  and  wild  boar.  Much  of  it,  too,  was 
marsh,  created  by  the  frequent  encroacliments  of 
the  sea.  It  is  known  as  the  Soonderbuns,  often 
incorrectly  spelled  Soonderbwuk.  The  name  is 
compounded  of  soondri,  a  particular  kind  of  wood, 
and  bun,  a  forest,  and  means  the  soondri-wood  forests. 
Those  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  the  markets 
of  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity  with  firewood,  get 
portions  of  these  forests  farmed  out  to  them  by  the 
government,  and  employ  men  to  cut  down  the 
trees.  The  wood  thus  obtained  is  chopped  into 
slips  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  which 
arc  made  up  into  bundles,  and  sold  for  fueL  Hun- 
dreds of  open  boats,  large  and  small,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  shadv  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  Soonderbuns, 
conveying  their  cargoes  to  Calcutta  ;  and  as  Ben- 
galis never  use  anything  but  wood  for  cooking,  the 
trade  has  always  been  a  moat  profitable  one.  The 
wood-cutters  are,  of  course,  exposed  to  considerable 
peril  from  wild  beasts,  and  not  a  year  passes  with- 
out fatal  encounters  with  tigers,  or  panthers,  or 
wild  boars  ;  but  the  risks  are  counterbalanced  by 
the  profits,  and  the  men  who  undertake  to  cut  the 
wood,  are  content  to  make  the  best  provision  cir- 
cumstances will  allow  against  the  attacks  of  their 
four-footed  enemies. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Soonderbuns 
never  were  anything  but  a  tangled  mass  of  forest, 
given  over  to  wild  beasts ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Before  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Bengal,  when 
Arracan,  now  a  British  possession,  was  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  its  rajahs,  taking  advantage 
of  the  effeminacy  of  their  Hindu  neighbours,  made 
frequent  inroads  into  Eastern  Bengal,  the  Mugs,  or 
Arraeanese,  colonising  large  tracts  of  country  along 
the  sea-board.  Sundry  ruins,  which  still  exist  in 
the  depths  of  the  forests,  shew  that  the  Soonderbuns 
must  once  have  been  extensively  populated  by 
them.  When  they  retired  to  their  native  province, 
the  lands  they  had  cleared  returned  to  jungle,  and 
this  jungle  remained  undisturbed  from  that  time  to 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  Bengali 
villages  began  to  spring  up  on  its  outskirts  and 
along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
frequented  rivers. 

But  though  the  lands  of  the  Soonderbuns  have 
lain  unproductive,  its  rivers  have  been  of  no  small 
advantage  to  the  trade  of  Eastern  Bengal.  For 
many  years  now,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
trafhe  between  the  districts  of  Backergunj,  Fureed- 
pore,  Mymensing,  Dacca,  Sylhet,  Tipperah,  and 
even  Chittagong  and  Calcutta,  has  flowed  through 
the  Soonderbuns,  whose  channels  are  navigable 
lor  the  largest  boats  all  the  year  round,  and  are 
safer  than  the  treacherous  Ganges.  The  Soonder- 
buns route  is  also  the  shortest  of  the  river-routes, 
no  mean  consideration  in  a  country  whose  high- 
ways are  not  roads,  but  rivers.  Let  the  reader 
open  a  map  of  Bengal,  and  he  will  see  what  I 
mean.  A  merchant  wishing  to  send  a  cargo  of 
jute  or  safllower  from  Naraingunj,  one  of  the  two 
chief  marts  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Dacca,  has  two  courses  open  to  him : 


he  may  either  send  his  boats  up  the  Ganges  by 
Fureedpore  and  Pubnah,  and  then  down  by  the 
Mattabanga  and  Hooghlv  to  Calcutta  ;  or  south  to 
Burrisal,  and  so  through  the  Soonderbuns.  But 
he  invariably  prefers  the  latter  course,  and  that 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  passage  up  the  Ganges 
is  the  longer  one,  as  well  in  respect  ot  the  distance 
to  be  traversed,  as  of  the  unavoidably  slow  rate  of 
progress.  There  is  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
most  powerful  steamers  are  staggered  by  the  terrific 
current  of  this  leviathan  river:  the  reader  may 
conceive  what  the  difficulties  are  in  the  case  of 
crazy  native  boats,  seemingly  built  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  smallest  amount  of  progress  in  the 
largest  amount  of  time.  They  are  towed  up 
against  the  current  by  men  who  can  just  crawl 
along  the  steep  bank,  pulling  the  boats  after  them 
by  means  of  strings  fastened  to  the  mast-head. 
Any  extra  strain  on  the  goon,  as  these  strings  are 
called,  breaks  it  at  once,  and  the  boat  thus 
suddenly  set  adrift  is  whirled  round  in  a  moment, 
aud  borne  back  by  the  current  for  miles,  before 
the  boatmen,  who  have  been  left  on  shore,  can 
recover  it.  Thus  the  accident  of  a  moment  undoes 
the  toiling  effort  of  one  or  two  days.  The  Soon- 
derbuns route,  on  the  other  hand,  has  less  risk, 
and  the  passage  is  accomplished  in  half  the  time. 
The  rivers  are  all  tidal,  and  if,  owing  to  the  junele 
which  grows  to  the  water's-edge  concealing  the 
very  bank,  there  are  no  facilities  for  tracking,  this 
mode  of  progressing  is  not  necessary.  The  boats  are 
rowed  all  through  the  Soonderbuns,  and  keep 
moving  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  as  long  as 
the  tides  serve  them.  During  the  intervals  of  ehb 
or  flood,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  anchor  is  dropped, 
and  the  boatmen  eat  or  sleep. 

Although  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  has 
always  been  free  from  risks,  there  used  in  former 
days  to  be  not  a  little  danger  from  wild  beasts. 
Old  boatmen  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  as  on 
moonlit  nights  we  have  followed  the  endless 
windings  of  the  creeks  and  broader  streams,  with 
no  sound  to  break  the  slumber  of  the  forest  save 
tho  measured  dip  of  our  oars  and  the  dismal  howl  of 
the  fayo,*  remember  well  the  time  when  to  row  too 
close  to  the  banks  was  to  tempt  some  tiger  prowling 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  spring  on  the  boat,  and 
make  a  meal  of  one  or  two  of  the  men.  Since 
then,  however,  much  of  the  jung  been  cleared ; 
the  land  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Soonderbuns 
is  now  dotted  with  villages,  and  the  wild  beasts 
have  been  driven  southwards,  to  the  Great  Soon- 
derbuns. Here  they  are  for  the  most  part  undis- 
turbed, and  continue  to  be  very  bold.  I  was  moving 
up  one  of  the  rivers  in  these  parts  on  one  occasion, 
when  at  midday  I  was  startled  by  a  chorus  of  the 
most  unearthly  yells,  sent  forth  by  my  boatmen. 
I  hurried  on  deck  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter, 
when  I  saw  an  unusually  large-sized  tiger  ten  yards 
in  front  of  my  boat,  swimming  acrosB  the  river. 
The  beast  turned  to  look  at  us,  but  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  disconcerted  at  the  sight  of  the  boat  or 
the  shouts  of  the  men.  He  pursued  his  course  with 
the  utmost  deliberation  untd  he  reached  the  oppo- 
site bank,  when  he  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

Travelling  through  the  Soonderbuns  used,  till 
very  recently,  to  be  dangerous  also  by  reason  of 
the"  dacoits  or  river-pirates  that  swarmed  in  these  . 


*  An  animal  resembling  a  jackal,  so  called  from  its 
peculiar  cry,  fayo,  fayo,  and  believed  by  the 
always  to  precede  the  tiger. 
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parts.  This  danger  especially  threatened  boats 
laden  with  merchandise.  The  people  inhabiting 
the  villages  scattered  among  the  jungles  spent 
their  days  in  cultivating  their  fields  or  attending 
market,  and  their  nights  in  plundering  passing 
boats.  Wending  their  way  in  their  long,  narrow 
canoes,  as  night  set  in  they  stationed  themselves 
close  under  the  banks,  where  they  were  effectually 
concealed  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  trees  that 
overhung  the  water.  Some  unfortunate  boat  coming 
up  late  at  night  anchored  in  mid-stream,  perhaps, 
waiting  for  the  next  tide.  This  was  their  opportu- 
nity. Cautiously  emerging  from  its  hiding-place 
under  the  trees,  first  one  canoo,  manned  by  a  dozen 
men  or  more,  all  armed  with  knives,  but  each 
deftly  and  noiselessly  plying  his  paddle,  made  its 
way  to  the  boat  The  men  on  ward,  tired  after 
the  day's  work,  were  probably  by  this  time  all  fast 
asleep,  the  very  watchman  snoring  over  his  hookah. 
On  ascertaining  this  to  be  the  case,  the  other  canoes 
came  out  of  the  shadows  fringing  the  shore,  and 
reaching  the  boat,  were  noiselessly  fastened  to  it. 
The  robbers  then  mounted  to  the  deck,  and  with 
their  knives,  called  dadt,  cut  the  matting,  and  so 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  hold.  If,  wnile  busy 
transferring  the  cargo  to  their  canoes,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  boatmen  awaking  from  sleep, 
they  curtly  recommended  them  to  keep  quiet,  lest 
a  worse  fate  than  the  mere  loss  of  cargo  should 
overtake  them.  The  threat  seldom  failed  of  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  robbers  completed  their 
work  unmolested. 

Sometimes  the  dacoits  were  impatient  to  secure 
their  prey  before  the  boatmen  had  had  time  to  fall 
asleep.  At  such  times  the  way  was  to  sidle  up  to 
the  boat  on  some  pretext  that  would  avert  suspi- 
cion. If  their  approach  was  noticed,  and  they  were 
asked  what  they  wanted,  the  usual  reply  was  :  '  0 
bhai,  agoon  dchhi  V  ('0  brother,*  can  you  give  us 
some  fire  ?') — the  men  pretending  to  be  in  want  of 
fire  to  light  their  hookahs  with.  If  the  boatman 
thus  accosted  was  so  simple  as  to  let  the  canoe 
come  near  enough  for  the  fire  to  be  handed  over, 
the  boat  was  immediately  boarded,  and  the  usual 
dacoity  ensued. 

The  daring  and  expertness  of  these  dacoits  have 
become  a  proverb  in  Bengal.  Even  Europeans 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  Soonderbuns  were  not 
exempted  from  their  friendly  attentions  ;  but  as 
they  seldom  go  about  without  firearms,  they  were 
not*  often  molested.  It  used  to  be  a  common  thing, 
and  is  still,  for  native  boats  falling  in  with  a 
European's  bhowliah,  to  keep  close  to  it  all  through 
*  the  land  of  the  dacoits,'  for  the  sake  of  the  security 
thus  gained.  In  the  'good  old  times,'  before  steamers 
invaded  the  holy  Ganges,  and  railway  trains  flew 
puffing  and  screeching  along  its  banks,  people 
travelled  to  and  from  the  North-western  Provinces 
of  India  in  heavy,  lumbering  budgerows,  which  took 
three  months,  and  sometimes  more,  to  accomplish 
the  journey.  Those  were  golden  days  for  nver- 
pirates,  who,  among  other  expedients  for  securing 
their  prey,  frequently  scuttled  the  boats  marked  for 
plunder.  The  way  in  which  they  did  it  was 
certainly  ingenious.  In  the  cool  oi  the  evening, 
your  budgerow  being  safely  moored  by  means  of 
ropes  fastened  to  stout  stakes  driven  into  the  bank, 
and  you  being  seated  on  the  roof  of  the  boat 
dreamily  gazing  on  the  expanse  of  river  before 


*  Native*  call  one  another  'brother' 
to  bo  friendly,  or  secure  a  favour. 


when  they  want 


ou,  broken  as  it  is,  here  and  there,  by  the  long, 
ow  sand-banks  which  the  waters  have  thrown  up 
in  their  impetuous  flow — you  happen,  in  a  listless 
sort  of  way,  to  observe  an  earthen  pitcher  floating 
bottom  upwards,  and  slowly  approaching  your  boat. 
You  forget,  a  moment  after,  that  you  have  seen  it ; 
floating  ghurrahs  (as  these  pitchers  arc  called)  in  a 
river  into  which  hundreds  of  empty  ghurrahs  are 
daily  thrown  in  company  with  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  owners,  are  a  by  no  means  uncommon  sight 
Soon  after,  however,  and  as  the  darkness  begins  to 
come  on,  you  make  the  disagreeable  discovery  that 
your  boat  is  filling  with  water.  It  Binks,  and  makes 
a  cozy  bed  for  itself  in  the  soft  mud,  before  you 
can  do  any  thing  to  save  it  You  wade  to  shore, 
and  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  nearest 
thannah  (police  station)  for  assistance.  The  thannah 
is  miles  away  inland ;  and  by  the  time  you  get  back, 
you  find  that  the  people  of  a  neighbouring  village 
have  helped  themselves  to  your  property,  and 
escaped.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  to  connect  the 
sinking  of  the  budgerow  with  tho  harmless  ghurrah 
that  came  floating  down  the  stream  in  its  purpose- 
less course,  and  bumped  accidentally  against  the 
side  of  your  boat ;  and  yet  the  two  things  stand 
very  much  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
That  ghurrah  was  not  an  empty  one,  nor  was  it 
accident  that  brought  it  in  contact  with  the  boat. 
In  it  was  a  human  head,  to  which  was  attached  a 
living  body  ;  and  this  body,  which  you  did  not  see 
because  it  was  under  water,  directed  the  course  of 
the  ghurrah.  The  villain  who  thus  got  to  the  side 
of  your  boat  unsuspected,  bored  a  hole  or  two  into 
it  before  the  ghurrah  floated  off  again.  He  was  in 
league  with  a  band  of  dacoits  who  watched  and 
waited  for  the  denouement  from  a  distance,  and 
then  came  down  like  vultures  upon  their  prey. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  dacoits  of  the  Soonder- 
buns have  ever  practised  the  ghurrah  stratagem, 
but  they  have  done  things  quite  as  clever.  I  have 
known  them,  for  example,  to  take  away  not  only 
the  blanket  under  which  one  has  been  sleeping,  but 
the  very  sheet  on  which  he  has  been  lying  asleep, 
and  that  without  awaking  him.  A  gentleman  was 
once  travelling  through  the  Soonderbuns  in  'a 
native  boat,'  that  is  to  say,  a  boat  surmounted  by  a 
mat-constructed  cabin.  It  was  December,  and  as 
the  cold  north  wind  came  oozing  in  through  the 
matting,  he  drew  his  blanket  over  him  on  getting 
into  bed.  He  awoke  earlier  than  usual  the  next 
morning,  feeling  very  cold,  and  wondering  at  the 
large  amount  of  morning  light  that  pervaded  his 
cabin.  To  his  dismay,  he  found  not  only  that  he 
was  blanketless,  but  that  a  hole  two  feet  square  had 
been  cut  in  the  matting.  While  pondering  these 
things,  he  made  the  further  discovery,  that  the 
sheet  on  which  he  had  lain  was  no  longer  on  the 
bed.  The  inference  was  clear  that  he  had  had  a 
nocturnal  visitor.  He  had  heard  stories  of  sheet- 
lifting  before ;  but  not  till  now,  that  he  had  himself 
been  successfully  practised  upon,  did  he  believe 
that  the  feat  could  Be  accomplished.  The  scoundrel 
who  covets  the  sheet  under  you,  approaches  your 
bedside  armed  with  a  feather,  with  which  he  gently 
tickles  your  ear.  Accustomed  as  you  are  to  the 
buzz  of  mosquitoes,  which,  by  the  way,  have  a 
notable  penchant  for  singing  in  one's  ears,  you  only 
fidget  a  little  in  your  sleep,  and  turning  on  your 
side,  press  the  ear  that  has  been  operated  on,  on 
the  pillow.  Immediately,  the  one  half  of  the  sheet 
thus  released  is  rolled  up  lengthwise  close  under  your 
back.   The  feather  is  then  again  cautiously  applied 
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to  the  exposed  ear  ;  you  turn  once  more,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  sheet  is  released.  One  more 
tickle,  adroitly  administered,  disengages  the  sheet 
altogether,  and  the  rascal  no  doubt  inwardly 
chuckles  as  he  leaves  you  to  your  slumber. 

But  it  is  only  the  men  who  do  business  on  their 
own  account,  and  who  go  out  alone,  that  care  to 
observe  caution  in  their  proceedings.  Every 
villager  in  these  watery  districts  owns  a  canoe  or 
dinghy  for  going  to  market  in,  so  that  he  needs  no 
further  stock-in-trade  when  he  takes  to  the  thieving 
line.  His  dinghy,  generally  about  seven  feet  long, 
is  propelled  by  a  single  pole,  feathered  at  both 
ends.  Standing  upright  in  his  boat,  and  grasping 
the  pole  in  the  middle  with  both  hands,  he  manages, 
by  an  easy  action  of  the  wrists,  to  dip  the  ends 
alternately  into  the  water  on  either  side,  and  so  to 
shoot  along  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Being  alone, 
he  is  timid,  and  will  try  to  escape  the  moment  he 
is  likely  to  be  discovered.  But  professional  dacoits 
go  about  in  large  parties,  and,  till  recently,  were 
very  bold.  Their  canoes  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long,  and  are  propelled,  with  marvellous  swift- 
ness, by  a  double  line  of  paddles,  which  are  pre- 
ferred to  regular  oars  because  they  do  not  rest  on 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  may  be  worked  noiselessly. 
The  paddle  is  worked  with  both  handB.  Held  out 
over  the  side,  and  dipped  perpendicularly  into  the 
water  with  the  blade  at  right  angles  to  the  boat,  it 
pushes  back  the  water  very  effectively,  and  a  canoe 
rowed  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  each  with  a 
paddle,  secures  to  it  a  speed  which  makes  capture 
hopeless. 

About  six  years  ago,  the  dacoit  nuisance  became 
so  formidable,  that  it  was  beginning  seriously  to 
affect  the  trade  of  the  eastern  districts.  Accordingly 
the  government  finding  the  ordinary  police  unable 
to  suppress  it,  organised  a  special  department  of 
service,  with  a  view  to  cope  with  the  eviL  A 
Dacoity  Commissioner  was  appointed,  the  choice 
lulling  on  an  officer  who  had  once  himself  been 
vigorously  pursued  by  dacoits  in  these  same  Soon- 
derbuns,  and  a  couple  of  gun-boats  were  placed  at 
his  service.  These  little  steamers  being  narrow 
and  of  light  draught,  did  the  work  assigned  them 
very  effectually.  Canoes  were  captured,  scores  of 
dacoits  were  brought  to  justice,  more  than  one 
confederacy  was  completely  broken  up,  and  dacoity 
in  the  Soonderbuns  became  too  hazardous  a  pro- 
fession to  pay.  The  rivers  of  this  region  have  thus 
been  rendered  tolerably  safe  again,  the  dacoits 
having  either  settled  down  to  agricultural  pursuits 
or  migrated  elsewhere. 

Large  tracts  of  Soonderbun  land  have,  within 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  been  cleared  and 
brought  under  cultivation.  Formerly,  the  traveller, 
wending  his  way  through  the  maze  of  streams,  saw 
nothing  for  days  together  but  the  densest  jungle, 
growing  down  to  the  waterVedge,  with  its  shadows, 
cast  from  both  banks,  often  meeting  in  mid-stream. 
The  scenery  was  here  and  there  varied  by  fens  and 
marshes,  where  the  tall  rank  feather-grass  bent  to 
the  breeze,  or  bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  long- 
legged  herons  that  here  seek  their  prey.  Now, 
however,  the  entire  aspect  of  things  has  changed. 
The  government  of  India  has  published  an  Act  for 
the  grant  of  Waste  Lands,  under  whose  provisions 
capitalists,  both  European  and  native,  have  begun 
the  cultivation  of  thousands  of  acres  but  recently 
covered  with  jungle.  Lands,  too,  long  subject  to 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the  sea,  and  hitherto 
of  no  use  except  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  have 


been  dyked,  and  rendered  culturable.  Villages  are 
springing  up  in  all  directions,  and  the  population 
daily  increasing ;  and  as  the  notorious  unnealthincss 
of  the  delta  disappears  with  the  clearances  that  are 
made,  and  the  lands  that  are  redeemed  from  marsh 
and  swamp,  the  Soonderbuns  will  become  one  of 
the  most  productive  regions  of  Bengal  They  have 
so  long  had  a  bad  name  for  miasmatic  fevers,  that 
it  requires  very  judicious  management  on  the  part 
of  the  landholders  to  induce  ryots  to  settle  there  ; 
but  they  are  succeeding  in  doing  this.  Gifts  of 
plough-oxen,  low  rents,  and  sundry  other  advan- 
tages, are  offered,  and  they  have  the  effect  of 
attracting  a  population  which  grows  every  day. 
The  capitalists  who  have  obtained  grants  under  the 
terms  of  the  Waste  Lands  law,  are  required  to 
bring  their  lands  under  cultivation  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  failing  which,  those  lands  are  liable  to  be 
resumed  by  the  government  Whatever  may  be 
the  justice  of  the  principle,  the  government  will  do 
well  to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  such  re- 
sumptions, considering  the  peculiar  difficulties 
that  capitalists  have  to  contend  with.  Ryots  are 
timid  about  settling  on  untried  lands,  and  labour, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  it  elsewhere,  ia 
scarce. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

Thr  prickly  holly,  spotted  with  red, 

Bristled  at  every  pane  ; 
There  were  wagons  shaking  with  holly 

Brushing  down  many  a  lane  ; 
Laughing  children  raced  and  ran, 

Red  as  the  winter  berry ; 
I  listened  outside  the  workhouse  gate, 

And  ercn  '  the  paupers'  vxrt  merry. 

Pleasant  to  see  the  frosted  flowers 

On  every  window  pane ; 
Pleasant  to  hear  the  red-faced  lads 

Run  shouting  down  the  lane  ; 
But  the  sound  that  cheered  me  Christmas  through, 

Over  my  dry  old  sherry, 
Was  hearing  there,  at  the  workhouse  gate, 

That  even  4  the  paupers '  were  merry. 

Christmas  was  gay  in  the  old  squire's  ball, 

Gay  at  the  Tillage  inn, 
Cheery  and  loud  by  the  farmer's  fire, 

Happy  the  manse  within  ; 
But  the  surest  signs  of  the  general  joy, 

And  that  all  the  world  was  happy — very, 
Were  the  sounds  that  proved  at  the  workhouse  door 

That  even  4  the  paupers '  were  merry. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  SLEEP. 

Twelve  hundred  mill  ions  of  dreams  make  a  net- 
work of  wild  fancies  nightly  about  our  planet.  To 
go,  if  it  were  possible,  through  this  world  of  sleep 
would  be  a  stranger  process  than  that  of  exploring 
the  whole  waking-world  ;  for  in  Bleep  every  living 
being  is  a  poet,  from  the  baby  that  clings  in  its 
dreams  to  the  breasts  of  goddesses,  to  the  cen- 
tenarian who,  with  staff  and  spectacles,  hobbles 
about  paradise  at  the  heels  of  seraphs.  Sleep- 
ing and  waking  are  the  two  great  phenomena  of 
our  existence.  What  is  done  and  thought  in  the 
everyday  working- world,  where  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  rife  is  carried  on,  no  living  creature  has 
ever  fully  revealed  to  another.  There  are  reti- 
cences in  the  confessions  of  the  most  frank,  things 
which  cannot,  and  therefore  which  never  will  be 
spoken — thoughts  which  transcend  the  limits  of 
language— hopes  which  the  power  of  no  fairy  could 
satisfy — fears  which  even  Lucifer  himself  would 
fail  to  exaggerate.  If  this  portion  of  our  life, 
which  is  at  least  subjected  to  our  own  observation, 
cannot  be  faithfully  and  fully  described,  still  less 
can  that  other  portion  which  defies  even  our  own 
scrutiny,  converts  us  into  mere  spectators  of  our- 
selves, sets  free  our  actions  from  the  control  of  our 
will,  and  transforms  us  into  so  many  passive  spokes 
in  the  great  wheel  of  destiny.  "Whatever  may  be 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  sleep  presents 
the  counterpart  of  the  waking-world— distorted, 
mutilated,  thrown  into  irremediable  confusion  by 
the  force  of  the  imagination. 

How  sleep  comes  over  him,  every  man  may 
observe,  if  he  will  be  at  the  pains — and  it  requires 
pains— since  the  drowsy  state  which  precedes  the 
complete  absorption  of  our  faculties  is  inimical  to 
observation.  If  you  make  the  experiment  with 
your  windows  open  on  a  summer  night,  you  may 
notice  a  curious  succession  of  emotions  and  sensa- 
tions in  your  mind  and  frame,  produced  by  the 
poftly-approaching  footsteps  of  sleep.  You  are 
lulled  almost  into  forgctfulness,  when  the  bark  of 
a  dog,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the  grinding  wheels 
of  some  passing  vehicle,  or  the  shout  of  a  drunkard 


returning  from  his  orgies,  frights  away  for  a  moment 
the  gentle  influences  of  slumber.  If  you  then  take 
notice  of  your  condition,  you  will  become  sensible 
that  your  heart,  which  had  been  soothed  and  rocked 
into  a  sweet  tranquillity,  experiences  a  slight 
but  painful  shock,  accompanied  by  a  transient 
agitation.  At  the  same  moment,  the  curtain, 
alive  all  over  with  strange  imagery,  which  sleep 
had  begun  to  let  down  before  the  retina  of  your 
inner  sight,  is  sharply  drawn  up,  though  not  so 
sharply  but  that  you  may  discern  what  it  represents, 
as  it  slides  upwards  like  a  film  into  some  dark  sheath 
concealed  in  the  intricate  mechanism  of  your  brain. 
I  have  noticed  this  process  several  times,  though 
not  so  many  times  as  to  justify  me  in  using  the 
word  often. 

The  physiologist  assassinated  in  a  bath  by 
Charlotte  Corday,  wrote,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  an  extremely  curious  book  on  Man, 
which  is  scarce  and  little  read  now.  The  copy  I 
possess  was  found  in  a  prisoner  s  cell  during  the 
pillaging  of  the  Bastile  in  the  month  of  July  1789. 
This  strange  man — at  least  when  he  wrote  his 
book — may  be  presumed  to  have  enjoyed  sweet 
sleep,  since  in  discussing  its  nature  and  phenomena 
he  obviously  speaks  from  experience.  'At  the 
approach  of  Morpheus,'  he  says,  *  the  force  of  our 
activity  is  diminished  ;  our  fatigued  limbs  yield  to 
lassitude,  and  sink  under  their  own  weight ;  tbo 
head  drops  gradually  upon  the  shoulder ;  a  senti- 
ment of  tranquil  delight  pervades  the  frame  ;  and 
it  seems  as  if  our  blood  paced  through  our  veins 
with  a  more  peaceful  flow.  Our  senses  have 
already  ceased  to  act,  though  none  of  them  has 
altogether  lost  its  power ;  little  by  little,  conscious- 
ness deserts  its  post,  the  eyes  are  closed  by  the  soft 
fingers  of  slumber,  a  delicious  calm  reigns  through 
tho  whole  frame  ;  even  the  soul  is  steeped  in  an 
inexpressible  serenity,  forgetting  everything,  forget- 
ting itself,  and  seems  to  lose  itself  imperceptibly 
in  insensibility.'  To  bring  about  this  desirable 
state  of  things,  which  will  not  always  come  at  our 
bidding,  men  have  hail  recourse  to  various  contri- 
vances. Bacon,  before  retiring  at  ni^ht,  used  to 
indulge  himself  with  a  posset  of  strong  ale,  which 
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helped  better  than  wine  to  subdue  the  sprightly 
activity  of  his  fancy,  which  would  otherwise  have 
resisted  the  force  of  sleep  ;  Harvey,  who  taught  his 
contemporaries  the  old  Greek  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  used,  like  Franklin,  to 
induce  somnolence  by  getting  out  of  bed,  and 


a  grace,  an  abandon,  a  serene  contentment,  a  placid 
absence  of  anxiety,  all  betokening  innocence  of  life 
and  purpose.  Painful  reserves  reveal  their  existence 
in  the  small  muscles  about  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  which,  being  pinched  and  drawn  tight 
during  the  day,  as  if  to  keep  back  by  physical 


walking  about  his  chamber  in  his  shirt,  till  half  exertion  the  confessions  always  ready  to  escape, 
congealed,  after  which  the  warmth  of  the  blankets  fail  to  relax  even  in  sleep,  and  give  to  the  counten- 
waa  welcome,  and  soon  induced  slumber.    Other  |  ance  a  hard,  repelling  aspect.   To  gaze  at  such  a 


persons  afllicted  with  wakefulness  call  the  bards  to 
their  aid,  and  compel  the  presence  of  Death's  half- 
brother  by  the  magic  of  potent  verse.  The  best 
plan  is,  when  health  and  the  supply  of  animal 
spirits  will  allow,  to  determine  not  to  go  to  sleep 
at  all,  but  to  draw  up  the  blinds,  and  look  out, 
if  it  be  a  clear  night,  at  the  stars,  endeavour- 
ing to  divine  whither  they  and  we  arc  travel- 
ling through  the  infinite  gulfs  of  space.  This 
pious  exercise  gradually  subdues,  if  anything  can, 
the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  brings  on,  as  if 
against  our  will,  the  tranquillity  we  covet. 

Some  have  contended  that  grief  and  sorrow  are 
things  inimical  to  sleep,  which  cannot,  they  imagine, 
repose  under  the  same  roof  with  such  guests. 
Thus,  Young : 

Sleep  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe, 
To  light  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear. 

But  this  is  inconsistent  with  experience  :  deep  grief 
and  protracted  sorrow  almost  inevitably  cause 
sleep,  by  exhausting  the  animal  spirits,  and  pro- 
ducing a  collapse  in  the  nervous  system.  Children 
and  women  often  sob  themselves  to  sleep.  Tears 
are,  in  fact,  soporific ;  lor,  by  deserting  the  well- 
springs  where  they  are  generated  in  the  brain,  they 
render  flaccid  the  thinking  apparatus,  and  occasion 
a  mental  weariness,  which  is  followed  at  the  next 
step  by  oblivion.  Care,  anxiety,  and  remorse  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  altogether  hostile  to  this 
innocent  nourisher  of  life.  To  know  what  a  human 
being  is,  and  has  been,  you  should  steal  upon  him 
or  her,  when,  by  whatever  preliminaries,  long  or 
short,  agonising  or  delightful,  the  total  absorption 
of  the  senses  has  at  length  been  brought  about.  It 
w  affirmed  by  many,  and  may  be  true,  that  the 
course  of  life  is  left  stamped  indelibly  upon  the 
features  after  death.  It  is  c( 
sleep.    In  the  court  of  the 


face  when  unprotected  by  its  habitual  disguise,  is  in 
a  high  degree  humiliating  and  painful ;  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  consciousness  concealed  beneath  that 
screen  of  skin,  muscles,  and  sinews,  you  do  not,  and 
perhaps  never  can  know ;  but  you  may  be  sure 
that  if  you  did,  you  would  not  be  rendered  happier 
by  the  discovery.  On  the  other  hand,  there  axe 
faces  which  in  sleep  look  like  a  vision  of  paradise 
— not  for  their  beauty,  not  for  their  youth,  but  for 
something  internal,  far  transcending  both,  which 
sleep  reveals  in  all  its  power  for  the  delight  of  those 
who  observe.  Everybody  knows  the  language  of 
the  features,  which  does  not  cease  to  speak  because 
the  possessor  ceases  to  be  waking.  There  are 
innumerable  minute  muscles  in  the  tissue  of  the 
lips,  the  slightest  movement  of  any  one  of  which 
changes  the  expression  of  the  countenance  ;  and  so 
throughout  the  face.  When  all  is  serene,  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  whole  is  merely  that  of 
sweet  repose  ;  but  when  the  imagination  is  at  work 
within,  creating,  arranging,  painting,  shifting  ita 
scenery  and  characters,  slight  evanescent  indications 
become  visible  without ;  smiles,  tremors  of  the 
lips  or  eyelids,  blushes,  tears,  which  roll  down  the 
cheeks  like  molten  sorrow,  raise  in  part  the  cur- 
tain from  the  soul,  and  shew  what  it  is  enjoying  or 
suffering  at  the  moment  What  ideas  are,  no  man 
has  explained,  still  less  can  we  reveal  how  they 
affect  or  act  upon  each  other.  Perhaps  they  are 
strictly  affiliated  from  birth  to  death  in  one 
unbroken  chain,  which,  waking  or  sleeping,  runs 
through  our  whole  being,  or  rather  constitutes  it, 
for,  except  as  to  the  mere  shell,  we  are  nothing  but 
a  series  of  ideas  and  emotions.  Like  rivers  which 
run  partly  above,  partly  tinder  ground,  our  life  is 
alternately  visible  and  concealed  when  it  moves 
through  the  sunshine,  or  through  the  caverns  of 
rtainly  so  stamped  in  r  sleep. 
Roman  emperors,  men  >    Few  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  soul  in  its 


habitually  wore,  through  fear,  what  was  aptly  ,  retirement,  to  note  what  it  then  does,  thinks,  or 
termed  a  jussus  vultiu,  or  countenance  at  command,  speaks.  That  it  is  powerful,  that  it  is  eloquent, 
The  same  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  at  all  times  and  that  it  is  poetical  then,  if  at  no  other  time,  has 
everywhere.  Few  would  be  willing  to  seem  what  '■  l)een  demonstrated  by  many  examples.  But 
they  are ;  the  majority  need  a  mask,  and  are  J  the  waking  and  the  sleeping  soul  are  identical ; 
at  pains  to  put  it  on  every  morning,  to  delude  j  what  the  latter  does  when  freed  from  all  fetters, 


their  fellow-creatures  when  they  come  into  their  |  the  former  would  do  if  it  dared.  The  character 
presence.  None  but  those  who  think  themselves  •  cannot  be  put  off,  like  a  change  of  raiment,  when 
good  enough  to  be  contemplated  by  gods  or  men  in  •  we  step  from  one  condition  of  existence  into  the 
their  true  lineaments  and  proportions,  omit  this  j  other;  our  virtues,  our  vices,  our  passions,  our 
precaution,  and  they  arc  commonly  hated  for  their  aspirations  cling  to  us  sleeping  or  waking.  The 
intrepidity.  But  all  put  off  the  mask  in  sleep,  :  greatest  writers  have  paid  most  attention  to  the 
though  in  most  cases  sorely  against  their  will,  j  visions  of  the  night,  'when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
Even  in  earliest  infancy,  the  character,  to  a  discern-  man.'  Shakspeare  is  rich  in  descriptions  of  the 
ing  eye,  begins  to  loom  above  the  horizon.  In  I  avenues  to  the  palace  of  dream.",  sometimes  paved 
some,  whether  young  or  old,  there  is,  during  sleep,  j  with  horror,  and  overshadowed  by  shapes  of  agony 
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and  dread.  Listen  to  the  murderer-king,  as  he 
reveals,  from  bis  dreamless  couch,  his  cravings  for 
the  solace  of  forgetfulneas  : 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  thia  hour  asleep !    0  sleep,  gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  hare  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  oyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulneas  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  crib*, 
Upon  uneasy  pall  eta  stretching  thee, 
A  nd  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  tho  great  ? 

Sleep,  however,  has  no  objections  to  the  buzzing 
of  night-flies,  to  smoky  cabins,  or  to  hard  pallets, 
provided  he  con  lay  his  head  on  tho  soft  pillow  of 
a  clear  conscience.  The  inmates  of  the  smoky 
cabins  might  not  have  butchered  their  cousins  by 
treachery,  might  not  have  put  strangers  to  death 
without  law  or  justice,  might  not  have  indented  the 
peaceful  plains  of  their  country  with  the  hoofs  of 
hostile  steeds,  as  the  regal  criminal  to  whom  sleep 
refused  to  come  had  done.  What  frighted  away  the 
gentle  god  was  the  howl  of  the  hell-hounds  that 
attend  on  guilt,  the  Erinys,  as  Shakspearc  himself 
calls  her,  that  tracks  the  blood-spiller  to  his  grave. 
Well  might  he  wail  and  lament  as  one  with  whom 
*  nature's  sweet  restorer*  refused  to  abide.  To  him, 
with  more  justice  than  to  the  lover  maddened  with 
jealousy,  might  it  be  said : 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  over  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Pallets  hard  or  soft  have  not  much  to  do  with  the 
almnbers  that  visit  those  who  lie  upon  them  1  have 
enjoyed  the  sweetest  of  sweet  sleeps  stretched  on 
p€*L-e-haulm  in  a  cow-house  ;  on  a  stone  floor  in  a 
curuvansarai,  with  five  thousand  armed  enemies 
prowling  about  on  the  outside  ;  on  horseback  in  a 
dark  night  on  the  edge  of  precipices ;  and  exclaimed 
-with  Sancho :  '  Blessed  be  the  man  that  invented 
sleep  !  It  wrappeth  a  man  about  like  a  garment ! ' 
Yet  place  occasionally  enhances  the  delight  of 
the  sleeper,  by  aiding  to  paint  his  dreams  with  bril- 
liant or  delicate  colours,  and  soothe  the  ear  of  his 
fancy  with  the  sound  of  loving  voices.  Once,  far 
up  in  the  Nile,  on  a  little  mammillated  sandbank,  I 
tasted  sleep  in  its  sweetest,  richest,  most  fascinating 
and  gorgeous  habit,  down  beyond  the  Sahara.  The 
sun  had  sunk,  leaving  in  the  heavens  long  trails  of 
glory — a  mixture  of  sapphire  and  blood-red  vapour, 
with  saffron,  amethyst,  and  beryL  All  day  the 
thermometer  had  stood  at  100°  in  the  shade,  but 
so  tempered  by  refreshing  winds  from  the  west, 
that  it  seemed  then  only  to  have  reached  pieasure- 

SinL  There  was  a  languor  in  the  atmosphere, 
led  with  the  dozy,  drowsy  hum  of  insects, 
rendered  doubly  slumberous  by  the  low,  rippling 
murmur  of  the  great  river,  as  it  glided  past 
towards  the  northern  tropic  These  influences 
subdued  the  mind  to  a  pleasing  melancholy,  so 
that  I  passed  ont  of  the  waking  into  the  sleeping 
world  with  delicious  unconsciousness.  Without 
being  too  profound  in  the  metaphysics  of  dreams, 
I  yet  venture  to  believe  that  the  testimony  of  the 
sense*  enters  largely  into  their  structure  ;  colours 
burrowed  from  the  skies  and  landscapes  around, 
the  figures  of  palm-trees,  the  masses  of  rock,  the 
lake-like  breadth  of  waters,  camels,  horses,  buffa- 
lo**, thrown  confusedly  together  by  the  kalcido- 
power  of  fancy,  converted  my  dream  on  the 


sandy  island  into  a  reflection  of  paradise.  Never- 
theless, when  the  curtain  first  dropped  between 
mo  and  the  outer  world,  I  found  myself,  not  on  a 
tropical  river,  but  in  my  mother's  garden  in  Eng- 
land, over  which  tropical  Bkies  expanded,  tropical 
vegetation  beautified,  the  banana,  the  mimosa, 
and  the  doum-palm.  Long  rows  of  beehives, 
with  clusters  of  insects  entering  or  quitting  them, 
stretched  beside  the  hedges  ;  flowers  of  brilliant 
hues  sent  forth  from  their  tiny  bells  the  hum 
of  their  plunderers  ;  while  my  mother,  in  the  attire 
of  her  bright  youth,  led  me  hither  and  thither 
by  the  hand  as  a  little  child.  Suddenly,  the  sky 
became  clouded  ;  a  deep,  prolonged  wail  assailed 
the  sense  of  hearing ;  the  whole  landscape  shiv- 
ered and  broke  up,  and  I  woke  abruptly,  with  tire 
dismal  howl  of  a  troop  of  jackals  in  my  ears.  They 
were  sweeping  northward  after  some  fleet  prey, 
probably  a  light  gazelle  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
sound  died  away  in  the  distance.  Calm  and  still- 
ness then  returned,  and  brooded  over  the  whole 
scene.  Never  did  earth  appear  more  beautiful  than 
at  that  moment,  overhung  by  hosts  of  stars  and 
constellations,  large,  liouid,  flashing  rather  than 
twinkling  in  the  dark-blue  vault  of  infinite  space. 
It  was  on  such  a  night  as  that  I  felt  sure  that  some 
antique  Egyptian  priest,  meditating,  perhaps,  on 
that  very  island,  persuaded  liimself  that  the  voice 
he  heard  on  both  sides  of  him  was  the  voice  of  a 
god — of  Osiris  himself.  From  the  whole  expanded 
surface  of  the  rippling  waves  it  ascended  musically 
and  solemnly  iuto  the  dusky  air,  where,  mingling 
with  the  lispings  of  the  breeze,  it  produced  a  deli- 
cious concert.  At  no  great  distance,  in  a  grove  of 
palms,  sang  the  nightingale,  not  sullenly  or  sadly, 
as  poets  feign,  but  with  a  rich,  full  gush  of  joy. 
Was  that  also  a  dream  T  It  may  have  been,  for  at 
no  other  time  did  I  hear  the  nightingale  in  tropical 
Africa.  About  Cairo,  her  song  is  common,  where, 
as  she  porches  among  cypresses,  surrounded  by 
mortuary  cupolas,  her  notes  undoubtedly  sound 
like  a  lament  for  the  dead. 

Physiologists  admit — and  if  they  did  not,  it 
would  not  be  the  less  indisputable — that  the  mind 
is  not  entirely  separated  from  the  senses  in  sleep. 
To  demonstrate  this  fact,  numerous  experiments 
have  at  various  times  been  made.  The  difficulty 
in  such  cases  is  to  insure  a  report  strictly  con- 
formable to  truth,  without  additions,  without  abate- 
ment, without  colouring— in  short,  an  exact  photo- 
graph of  the  dream.  Shakspearc  alludes  to  this 
6ort  of  practical  philosophv,  and  puts  forth  his 
subtle  theory  under  show  of  describing  the  pranks 
of  Queen  Mab.  His  exposition  is  lively,  and 
not  without  a  dash  of  satire,  hut  exquisitely  true 
to  nature.  The  predominant  sense  being  out  of  the 
question,  the  experiment  has  to  be  made  with  the 
other  four,  and  first  with  hearing.  A  gentle  sleeper 
in  full  health,  youth,  and  animal  spirits,  has  been 
set  to  sleep  during  summer  in  a  chamber  opening 
upon  a  garden,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  a 
skilful  person  has  played  soft  music  late  in  the 
night.  The  sleeper,  describing  her  sensations,  said 
she  at  first  appeared  to  be  plunged  into  a  world  of 
bright  clouds,  which  folded  her  round,  exciting 
sentiments  of  strong  delight  Then  she  descended 
upon  a  bank  of  violets  while  voices  of  exquisite 
harmony  filled  the  air.  Being  watched  by  the 
light  of  a  dim  lamp,  the  sleeper's  face  at  this  time 
seemed  pale  with  emotion,  and  presently,  as  the 
music  became  more  and  more  sail,  tears  appeared 
between  the  eyelashes,  and  gradually  trickled 
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down  the  cheeks.  Had  the  sounds  ceased,  the  lady 
would  have  awaked  at  once ;  to  prevent  which,  a 
transition  was  skilfully  made  to  a  lively  air,  which 
in  a  short  time  brought  smiles  upon  the  lips.  No 
memory  is  sufficiently  tenacious  to  record  without 
breaks  or  stops  the  multitudinous  evolutions  of  a 
dream.  The  sleeper,  who  was  not  a  mother,  said 
she  dreamed  she  was  shedding  tears  because  persons 
were  forcing  away  from  her  a  baby  which  she  had 
at  her  breast ;  when  suddenly  the  scene  changed, 
and  she  found  herself  in  a  vast  saloon,  encircled  by 
singers  and  dancers,  sometimes  eating  grapes  or 

Soniegranatea,  drinking  wine,  and  laughing  merrily. 
>ne  or  two  strokes  of  martial  music  striking 
violently  upon  the  sensorium,  awoke  the  sleeper  at 
once. 

In  Shakspeare,  we  find  a  curious  record  of  a  wife's 
observations  on  the  countenance  of  her  sleeping 
husband.  The  passage  may  at  first  sight  be  thought 
too  prolix  and  minute  ;  but  as  many  persons  do 
in  exciting  circumstances  talk  in  their  Bleep,  the 
statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  nature.  The 
speaker  is  Lady  Percy,  and  the  time  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  Northumberland's  rebel- 
lion against  Henry  IV. 

In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watched,  f 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars  ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  tby  bounding  steod ; 
Cry,  Courage  !^to  the  field!     And  thou  hast 
talked 

Of  sallies  and  retires  ;  of  trenches,  tents  ; 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  para]iets ; 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
Ana  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  suirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream  ; 
And  in  tby  face  strange  motions  have  ap]>oared 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.    O,  what  portents  are 
these? 

Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  be  loves  me  not. 

This  obviously  is  not  a  mere  fanciful  description, 
but  a  record  of  the  accurate  study  of  a  sleeping 
face.  Elsewhere,  in  a  more  sportive  and  sarcastic 
mood,  he  suggests  what  would  probably  be  the 
effects  of  touching  at  various  points  the  persons  of 
sleepers.  To  Queen  Mab  is  delegated  the  task  of 
awakening  by  the  delicate  pressure  of  her  wand 
the  imaginations  of  plumbers  prisoners  ;  though 
she  is  likewise  represented  as  driving  bodily  in 
her  carriage  through  the  halls  of  fancy  : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers ; 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 
On   courtiers'   knees,   tbat   dream  on  courtsies 
straight ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 


lips,  who  straigli 

As  is  implied  by  the  vurious  portions  of  this 
speech,  the  passions  are  the  great  fountains  of 
dreams — love,  pride,  ambition,  which  exert  their 
magic  power  in  sleep,  calling  up  forms  of  beauty, 
placing  the  individual  in  elevated  situations,  or 
soothing  him  with  the  exercise  of  power.  Milton's 
most  exquifjtc  sonnet  is  based  on  a  dream  of  love 
und  sorrow  : 


Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint. 

Come  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave. 
And  throughout  the  poetry  of  the  world,  we  find 
scattered  here  and  there  pictures  or  fragments  from 
the  land  of  dreams,  more  lovely  than  any  the 
material  world  could  supply. 

Nevertheless,  sleep  is  no  flatterer,  but  gives  to 
every  man  a  compound  of  the  acquisitions  he  has 
been  at  the  pains  of  making,  and  a  keen  conscious- 
ness of  the  result  of  the  actions  which  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  performing.  But  though,  in  the 
base  and  malignant,  nature  hangs  out  during  slum- 
ber a  flag  to  warn  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
snakes  and  aspics  are  coiled  secretly  within,  her 
revelations  go  no  further.  No  one  can  step  within 
the  curtain  which  conceals  the  delights  or  the 
agonies  that  come  to  the  happy  or  to  the  unhappy 
man  in  sleep.  Byron  used  to  say  he  should  like  » 
to  know  how  a  man  felt  who  had  committed  a 
murder — a  point  upon  which  some  of  his  ancestors 
could  have  enlightened  him.  The  feelings  in  that 
case  would  greatly  depend  on  the  part  of  the  world 
and  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  the  murderer 
might  live ;  for  there  are  regions  in  which,  when 
one  has  killed  and  eaten  his  victim,  he  rests  as 
comfortably  us  if  he  had  supped  on  mutton ;  while 
there  are  others  in  which  he  would  never  again 
find  a  moment's  peace,  but,  waking  or  sleeping,  be 
hunted  by  remorse  to  his  grave.  It  is  a  common 
belief  that,  in  sleep,  fancy  and  imagination  wake, 
while  reason  slumbers ;  in  which  case,  many  persons 
may  be  said  to  pass  their  whole  lives  in  a  dream. 

Goethe  used  to  discuss  with  the  physiologist 
Miiller  the  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreams,  but 
could  come  no  nearer  their  substance  and  structure 
than  the  philosophers  of  past  times ;  nor  will 
discoveries  be  made  unless  through  a  long  series 
of  experiments  on  food,  drink,  dress,  habits,  air, 
water,  and  situation,  in  connection  with  sleep. 
Others  have  remarked  that  there  are  wine-dreams, 
spirit-dreams,  and  beer-dreams ;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  with  equal  truth,  that  there  are  dreams 
of  the  mountains  and  dreams  of  the  plains.  If  you 
sleep  on  the  Alps,  and  observe  the  phenomena 
which  attend  it,  you  will  find  that  they  differ 
according  to  the  scale  of  elevation,  and  are  even 
modified  by  being  on  the  north  or  south  of  the 
chain.  If  your  chamber  be  about  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  ia  highly 

{trobable  that  you  will  experience  a  delicious 
ecling  ;  the  heart  will  seem  light  and  buoyant ;  a 
gentle  thrill  of  pleasure  will  pass  through  the 
whole  frame  ;  the  brain  seems  steeped  in  ambrosia, 
and  you  will  sink  into  forgetfulness  through  layers, 
as  it  were,  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  Even  on  the 
summit  of  the  passes,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet,  little  difference  in  the  state  of 
your  sensations  is  perceptible ;  but  on  the  Andes 
and  Himalaya,  if  you  ascend  much  above  the  level  of 
Mont  Blanc,  the  lungs  labour  with  the  thin  air,  and 
small  blood-vessels  are  apt  to  start.  Sleep  is  then 
disturbed  beyond  description,  haunted  by  dreadful 
pliau loins,  and  scarcely  at  all  refreshing.  It  is 
still  worse  in  places  like  Rome,  where  malaria 
prevails.  The  miasma  then  appears  to  feed  upon 
the  flame  of  life,  diminishing  its  force  impercept- 
ibly, sapping  the  energies  oi  the  frame,  rendering 
the  mind  dull  and  spiritless,  and  descending  like 
a  nightmare  on  the  soul  in  dreams,  indescribably 
loathsome  and  depressing.  An  Italian  general, 
talking  on  this  subject,  used  a  very  strong  expres- 
sion.   A  night,  he  said,  passed  in  the  Pontine 
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Marshes,  or  in  the  Maremma,  is  hell.  When  a 
fugitive,  previous  to  escaping  into  lifelong  exile, 
he  had  tried  it  often,  and  it  made  so  terrible  an 
impression  on  his  memory,  that  it  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  haunted  him  like  a  Fury  through  life, 
towards  the  close  of  which  it  urged  him  to  seek, 
by  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirits,  to  subdue  the  enemy 
in  his  brain.  It  is  equally  true  that  pleasant 
odours  refresh  the  sleeping  brain,  playing  with 
its  fancies,  and  shaping  them  into  scenes  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty. 

MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  VII. — A  BROKEN  FRIENDSHIP. 

Weeks  and  months  have  passed  by  at  Mirk 
Abbey  ;  the  snow  has  thawed,  and  the  cold  winds 
of  March  have  done  their  worst,  and  the  spring  is 
clothing  nature's  nakedness  with  garments  of 
green.  Yet  all  this  time,  my  Lady,  who  is  so  fond 
of  outdoor  exercise,  even  in  rough  weather,  and 
such  a  constant  visitor  of  the  poor,  has  never  been 
seen  beyond  the  Park  gates.  To  be  sure,  she  has 
had  more  to  keep  her  within  than  usual,  for  the 
captain  not  only  got  his  leave  prolonged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  came  home  for  three 
weeks  very  shortly  after,  and  is  at  Mirk  again  at 
the  present  time.  Miss  Rose  Avnton,  too,  a  very 
nice  young  lady,  and  most  attentive  to  her  hostess, 
to  have  become  quite  a  resident  at  the  Abbey, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  week's  absence  in  Lon- 
don, she  has  remained  there  since  Christmas,  her 
departure  having  indeed  been  vaguely  fixed  more 
than  once,  but  only  to  be  as  indefinitely  postponed 
It  is  now  understood  that  she  will  certainly  stay 
over  the  festivities  attendant  upon  Sir  Richard's 
coming  of  age  in  June.  The  baronet  himself,  who, 
his  detractors  say,  always  prefers  the  country,  where 
he  is  somebody,  to  town,  where  baronets  arc  plenti- 
ful, has  scarcely  been  away  at  alL  He  writes  to 
inquiring  friends  in  London,  most  of  whom  happen 
to  have  marriageable  daughters,  that  he  is  immersed 
in  business  connected  with  the  estate,  and  cannot 
leave  Mirk  at  present  Mr  Rinkel,  the  agent, 
however,  has  seen  no  cause  to  relax  his  ordinary 
exertions,  in  consequence  of  this  new-born  applica- 
tion of  the  young  gentleman  to  his  own  affairs ; 
and  Walter  wickedly  asserts  that  his  brother  is  in 
reality  occupied  with  no  other  business  whatever, 
save  that  of  keeping  the  man  Derrick  from  trespass- 
ing upon  the  Abbey  lands.  He  is  very  glaa,  he 
nays,  that  Richard  has  at  last  found  an  object  in 
life,  and  hopes  that,  like  the  French  sportsman's 
woodcock,  it  will  last  him  for  a  good  long  time. 

It  does  not  help  to  heal  the  breach  between  the 
brothers  that  Walter  and  this  same  man  have 
grown  very  intimate,  a  fact  which  Sir  Richard 
i  turning  to  himself  a  metaphor  usually  applied 
only  to  Providence)  stigmatises  as  '  flying  in  his 
face.'  His  mother,  however,  declines  to  take 
this  view  of  it— declines  even  to  express  an 
opinion  about  it  one  way  or  another,  and  avoids 
the  subject  as  much  as  she  can.  Even  with  the 
confidential  maid,  notwithstanding  her  decision 
about  Mr  Derrick's  ineligibility  as  a  suitor,  she 
forbears  to  reason  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
although  it  is  understood  that  the  forbidden 
swain  is  gaining  ground  in  the  affections  of 
Mistress  Forest.  There  is  but  one  person  to  whom 
my  Ladv  has  opened  her  lips  concerning  the  man 
she  dimly  saw  by  lantern-light  on  Christmas  Eve, 


and  has  never  seen  since.  Her  confidant— if  one 
can  be  called  so  to  whom  so  little  was  confided — 
is  Mr  Arthur  Haldane,  the  only  son  of  the  doctor, 
and  one  who  has  been  a  great  favourite  with  Lady 
Lisgard  from  his  youth  up,  not  for  his  own  sake 
merely,  although  he  is  honest, and  kind,  and  very 
winning  with  those  who  look  beyond  externals 
(for  he  is  not  good-looking,  or  at  least  does  not 
appear  so  by  contrast  with  her  own  handsome 
sons),  but  for  another  reason:  my  Lady  owed 
him  a  reparation  of  love  for  a  wrong  that  she  had 
inadvertently  done  his  father. 

Dr  Haldane  and  the  late  Sir  Robert  had 
l>cen  at  school  together,  and  their  boy-friendship 
had  lasted,  as  it  seldom  does,  through  their  uni- 
versity course.  Their  mutual  esteem  had  not 
afterwards  suffered  by  propinquity,  when  they 
came  to  pass  their  days  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  one  another  ;  and  when  my  Lady  married,  she 
found  that  the  dearest  friend  her  husband  had  on 
earth  was  Dr  Haldane.  She  was  not  the  woman 
to  come  bctwccndier  husband's  friends  and  himself ; 
and  the  doctor  (wiio  had  had  his  doubts  about  the 
matter  before  he  came  to  know  her)  was  wont  to 
declare  the  Abbey  was  even  more  of  a  second  home 
to  him  than  it  used  to  be,  now  that  his  old  friend 
had  placed  so  charming  a  mistress  at  the  head  of 
it  He  was  always  welcome  there,  and  being  him- 
self a  widower,  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  Sir 
Robert's  hospitalitv  whenever  he  could ;  a  knife  and 
fork  were  laid  for  him  at  table  all  the  year  round  ; 
and  when  he  did  not  appear  at  the  dinner-hour, 
either  husband  or  wife  was  sure  to  observe  :  '  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  sec  the  doctor  with  us  to-day.' 
It  would  have  seemed  as  though  nothing  short  of 
death  could  have  interrupted  such  cordiality  as 
this. 

But  in  those  days  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
Politics.  The  baronet  was  a  Tory,  and  his  friend 
a  Whig  of  what  was  afterwards  called  '  advanced 
opinions.'  They  bickered  over  their  wine  three 
nights  out  of  every  seven,  though  they  never 
faded  to  drink  each  other's  healths  before  they 
sought  the  company  of  the  hostess.  These  poli- 
tical discussions  (unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out) 
were  scrupulously  confined  to  the  dining-room, 
so  that  my  Lady  had  no  idea  of  the  strength  of 
the  respective  prejudices  of  the  combatants,  and 
of  the  severity  of  the  trial  to  which  their 
friendship  was  so  often  subjected.  Brought  up 
as  she  had  been  among  persons  in  humble  life, 
who  were  engaged  in  bread-winning  (a  very 
monopolising  occupation),  and  educated  in  France, 
where  the  question  of  English  reform  was  never 
mooted,  she  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  matters 
which  formed  the  subjects  of  dispute,  although 
they  were  setting  half  England  together  by  the 
ears.  It  seems  strange  to  read  of  now,  but  the 
idol  which  Toryism  had  set  up  to  worship  at  that 
epoch  was  a  heartless  and  vulgar  fop,  whom  it 
I  sycophantically  dubbed  the  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe ;  while  the  Whigs  pinned  their  faith  upon 
the  virtue  of  his  wife,  a  woman  as  vulgar  as  him- 
self, and  whom  her  enemies  endeavoured  to  shew 
was  almost  as  vicious.  Over  this  good-for-nothing 
pair,  Lords,  Commons,  and  People  were  quarrelling 
together,  like  a  mob  at  a  dog-nght,  and  the  public 
press  was  solely  occupied  with  hounding  them  on. 
To  dip  into  a  newspaper  of  that  date  is  to  make 
an  excursion  to  Billingsgate,  for  both  parties, 
equally  unable  to  whitewash  their  candidate,  con- 
fined themselves  to  vilifying  their  opponent. 
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When  the  report  upon  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties against  Queen  Caroline  was  finally  approved  by 
a  majority  of  nine  only,  and  those  nine  representing 
the  votes  of  the  ministers  themselves,  the  popular 
excitement  culminated.  The  Whigs  decreed  that 
there  should  be  illuminations  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  (what  seems  hard)  that  their  adver- 
saries should  express  the  same  satisfaction  in  a 
similar  manner.  For  three  consecutive  nights,  the 
Londoners  made  plain  the  innocence  of  their 
queen,  so  far  as  pyrotechnics  and  oil-lamps  could 
do  it ;  and  for  one  night,  the  country  was  expected 
to  do  the  like.  Vast  mobs  paraded  the  streets  of 
the  provincial  towns,  to  see  that  this  was  done, 
and  even  made  excursions  to  the  country-houses 
of  the  Disaffected.  Among  others,  Mirk  Abbey 
was  threatened  with  a  visitation  of  this  sort ;  and 
I  must  confess  that  the  doctor  rather  chuckled 
over  the  notion,  that  the  stubborn  Sir  Robert,  who 
had  called  his  sovereign  lady  so  many  opprobrious 
epithets,  would  have  to  dedicate  his  candles  to 
her,  as  though  she  were  his  patron  saint  The 
baronet,  on  hia  part,  protested  that  every  window 
in  his  house  should  be  broken  rather  than  exhibit 
so  much  as  a  fartliing  dip ;  but  he  said  nothing  to 
his  wife  about  the  matter,  lest  it  should  make  her 
nervous. 

They  happened  to  be  engaged  to  pass  that 
November  week  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  country, 
and  left  home  accordingly.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  they  stayed  himself  suffered  some  inconve- 
nience from  the  rioters  on  the  night  in  question ; 
and  when  Sir  Robert  came  back,  he  was  even  less 
iuclined  to  be  a  convert  to  his  Whig  friend's  opinions 
than  before. 

'  But  you  did  illuminate,'  said  the  doctor  with  a 
chuckle,  as  they  sat  together  after  dinner,  as  usual, 
upon  the  day  of  his  ret  urn. 

'  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  air,'  returned  the 
baronet  angrily. 

'Well,  your  servants  did  it  for  you,  then,  and 
I  presume  by  your  orders.  Mr  Brougham  himself 
could  not  have  exhibited  his  patriotism  more 
significantly.  The  Abbey  was  a  blaze  of  light 
from  basement  to  garret.' 
'That  is  a  lie!  cried  Sir  Robert,  making  the 
jump  with  the  force  with  which  he  brought 
fiat  down  upon  the  table. 
'  A  what  I '  exclaimed  the  doctor,  rising  from  the 
table  livid  with  rage.  'Do  you,  then,  call  me  a 
liar?' 

'Yes,'  thundered  the  baronet;  'like  all  your 
radical  crew.' 

The  two  men  that  had  so  long  been  nearer  and 
dearer  to  each  other  than  brothers  never  again 
interchanged  one  word. 

Dr  Haloane  left  the  Abbey,  solemnly  protesting 
that  he  would  never  cross  its  threshold  again  during 
the  lifetime  of  its  owner ;  and  ho  kept  his  deter- 
mination even  in  the  hour  when  his  old  friend 
lay  a-dying. 

Now,  poor  Lady  Lisgard  was  the  person  to  blame 
for  all  this.  Before  Sir  Robert  and  she  had  set 
out  on  their  visit,  the  housekeeper  had  told 
her  that  everybody  was  going  to  illuminate  their 
houses  on  the  12th,  on  account  of  what  had 
happened  in  London  with  respect  to  Queen 
Caroline ;  and  she  was  afraid  that  if  some  sign 
of  rejoicing  was  not  shewn  at  the  Abbey,  the 
mob  would  do  some  damage.  A  caudle  in  each 
of  the  windows  would  save  a  hundred  pounds  of 
mischief  belike.    '  Well,  then,  put  a  caudle,'  said 


my  Lady,  not  dreaming  that  by  that  simple  order 
she  was  wounding  her  husband  in  his  most  vital 
point,  his  pride,  and  making  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciples that  ne  held  only  second  to  those  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  She  did  not  even  think  it 
necessary  to  tell  him  that  she  had  left  this  com- 
mand behind  her ;  but  when  she  heard  him  praise 
the  determination  of  the  friend  with  whom  they 
stayed,  not  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  rabble, 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  of  the  mistake 
she  had  committed,  and  which  it  was  by  that  time 
too  late  to  remedy.  That  mistake,  and,  still  more, 
her  unfortunate  reticence,  had  caused  the  quarrel, 
destined  never  to  be  healed,  betwixt  her  husband 
and  his  friend.  They  both  forgave  her,  but  she 
could  not  forgive  herself.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  could  never  do  enough  to  shew  how  sorry  she 
was  for  her  grievous  fault.  We  have  said  how  she 
made  up  so  far  as  was  in  her  power,  in  love  and 
duty  to  Sir  Robert,  for  the  loss  of  his  friend ;  but 
to  that  friend  himself,  self-exiled  from  her  roof, 
and  out  of  the  reach,  as  it  were,  of  reparation,  how 
was  she  to  atone  for  the  wrong  she  had  inadvert- 
ently done  him?  When  the  quarrel  first  took 
place,  the  doctor's  wrath  was  quite  unquenchable ; 
he  would  listen  to  nothing  except  an  apology — a 
debt  which  Sir  Robert  (although  lie  certainly  owed 
it)  most  resolutely  refused  to  pay.  The  doctor, 
who  had  hitherto  confined  his  Whiggism  to  after- 
dinner  eloquence,  and  coarse  but  biting  epigrams, 
which  had  earned  him  the  reputation  of  a  philoso- 

Kher  with  those  of  his  own  party,  thereupon 
ecame  an  active  political  partisan,  and  not  only 
voted  at  election-time,  but  canvassed  with  might 
and  main  against  the  Lisgard  interest ;  nay,  he 
even  composed,  as  we  have  ventured  to  hiut, 
satirical  ballads  against  the  paternal  rule  of  that 
respectable  family. 

But  althongh  neither  sex  nor  age  was  spared 
in  those  savage  days,  not  one  word  did  the  vengeful 
doctor  breathe  about  my  Lady;  nay,  it  was  on 
record  that  when  some  too  uncompromising  apostle 
of  Liberty  had  reflected  upon  her  humble  extrac- 
tion in  the  presence  of  that  friend  estranged,  he 
had  risen  to  his  full  height  of  five  feet  eight,  and 
levelled  the  slanderer  to  the  earth.  Perhaps  my 
Lady  did  not  esteem  him  the  less  upon  that 
account ;  but  certain  it  was  that  the  first  visit  she 

n'd  after  Sir  Robert's  death  was  to  the  doctor's 
lse,  taking  with  her,  it  was  said,  from  her 
husband's  dying  lips  a  message  of  affectionate  recon- 
ciliation. The  baronet  had  never  brought  himself 
to  alter  the  words  in  his  will  by  which  he  had 
appointed  his  tried  and  loving  friend,  Bartholomew 
Haldanc,  trustee  for  bis  children ;  and  of  course 
the  doctor  accepted  his  trust.  He  neveT  could  be 
induced  to  visit  the  Abbey,  although  his  oath  no 
longer  forbade  it ;  but  the  Lisgard  children  were  his 
constant  guests,  and  his  only  son,  Arthur  Haldane, 
was  as  another  brother  to  them,  and  almost  as 
another  son  to  my  Lady.  His  nature  was  grave 
and  serious,  like  Sir  Richard's,  but  very  tender 
withal,  and  she  felt  that  Bhe  could  confide  in  him 
what  she  could  not  have  confided  to  the  rigid 
voting  baronet,  although  he  was  her  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  nevertheless,  or  perhaps  for  that  very  reason, 
when  she  took  Arthurs  arm  that  April  morning, 
upon  pretence  of  shewing  him  some  alterations 
that  were  proposed  to  be  made  at  a  place  in 
the  Abbey-grounds  called  the  '  Watcrsmeet,'  she 
thought  it  necessary  to  preface  what  she  was  going 
to  say  to  him  with  "an  explanation. 

— — 
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'  My  dear  Arthur,'  said  she,  when  they  had  got 
out  of  view  of  the  house, '  you  will  think  it  cruel 
tliat  I  have  brought  you  away  from  the  society  of 
that  charming  young  lady,  Miss  Aynton,  to  chat 
with  an  old  woman  like  me,  who  have  boys  of  my 
own  to  take  counsel  with  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  have 
inveigled  you  hither  to  get  an  opinion  from  you 
which  I  could  scarcely  ask  of  your  learned  brother.' 

This  was  conferring  a  brevet  rank  upon  Sir 
Richard,  who  had  not  yet  been  called  to  the  Bar, 
although  he  was  reading  for  it ;  while  Arthur  had 
been  in  practice  for  some  years. 

'My  dear  Lady  Lisgard,'  returned  the  other 
smiling,  *  I  must,  for  ray  professional  credit's  sake, 
enter  my  protest  against  what  you  say  about  Miss 
Aynton,  as  irrelevant,  and  travelling  out  of  the 
record,  but  besides  that,  it  is  a  delusion  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  you  entertain.  Miss  Aynton 
is  nothing  whatever  to  me ;  although,  indeed,  if  9he 
were,  I  would  rather  chat  with  you  than  with  any 
young  lady  (save  one)  in  Cliristendom.' 

The  young  barrister's  tone  was  so  unnecessarily 
earnest  and  impressive,  that  one  so  acute  as  Lady 
Lisgard  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  see  that  he 
courted  inquiry  concerning  such  excess  of  zcaL 
She  either  saw  it  not,  however,  or  refused  to  sec 
it ;  and  he  was  far  too  delicate  by  nature  to  press 
it  upon  her  attention.  '  And  now,  ma  m^re,'  con- 
tinued he,  taking  her  hand  in  his  affectionately, 
*  in  what  way  can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ? ' 

'  By  your  good  sense,  and  by  your  good  feeling, 
Arthur.  I  need  the  aid  of  your  talents  and  your 
virtues,  too,  dear  bov ;  I  want  your  best  advice,  and 
then  your  promise  that  you  will  never  disclose  that 
I  have  asked  it.' 

'  You  shall  have  both  those,  via  mbre.  As  the 
pashas  say  to  the  sultan  when  there  is  nothing  to 
tear :  "  I  bring  you  my  head  ;"  as  for  my  heart — 
that  has  been  devoted  to  you  these  many  years.' 

CHAPTER  VIII. — AT  THE  WATERSMEET. 

Lady  Lisgard  and  her  young  friend  had  by  this 
time  arrived  at  the  Watersnicet,  a  lovely  spot, 
where  the  river  branched  into  two  streams,  the 
one  still  pursuing  its  course  through  the  Lisgard 
property,  and  the  other  escaping  under  a  sort  of 
swing  palisade — which  prevented  the  passage  of 
boats — into  public  life.  The  way  had  lain  for  some 
time  along  a  broad  beech- walk,  paved  with  an 
exquisite  checker-work  of  light  and  shade;  but 
they  now  came  upon  an  open  spot  on  which  a 
rustic  bench  was  placed  for  those  who  would 
admire  at  leisure  what  was  called  the  home-view. 
The  prospect  from  this  seat  was  remarkable,  since 
it  took  in  all  that  was  best  worth  seeing  at  Mirk, 
without  laying  under  contribution  anything,  with 
the  exception  of  the  church,  that  was  not  the 
property  of  the  family.  Two  sides  of  the  Abbey, 
an  irregular  but  very  picturesque  structure,  could 
from  here  be  seen,  at  a  distance  not  so  great  as  to 
lose  the  bolder  features  of  the  architecture,  or  to 
mass  the  ivy  which  Time  had  hung  about  the 
southern  front ;  the  sloping  lawn,  with  its  marble 
fountain,  and  alcove  of  trellis-work,  which  the 
upring-time  had  but  sparely  clothed  with  leaf ;  the 
hoat-nouse,  with  its  carved  and  gilded  roof— all 
these,  backed  by  a  living  wall  of  stately  woods, 
made  up  a  charming  picture.  The  Park  lay  across 
the  stream,  which,  although  both  broad  and  deep, 
was  only  used  by  pleasure-boats  ;  and  above  the 
one-arched  bridge  which  linked  it  with  the  hither 


bank  beyond  the  lawn,  stood  up  the  gray  church 
tower.  Gazing  upon  this  view,  not  as  one  who 
had  seen  it  a  thousand  times  before,  and  might 
behold  it  as  often  again,  but  with  eyes  that  had  a 
ptrange  yearning  and  regret  in  them,  Lady  Lisgard 
thus  addressed  her  companion. 

*  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  my  Walter, 
Arthur.  A  mother,  alas  !  cannot  know  her  son 
as  his  friend  knows  him ;  and  yon,  I  believe,  are 
Walter's  truest  friend'  

'One  moment,  Lady  Lisgard,'  interrupted  the 
young  man  gravely  ;  '  everybody  is  Walters  friend, 
but  some  are  his  flatterers.  I  must  tell  you  at  once 
that  he  is  displeased  with  me  at  present  because  I 
am  not  one  of  those.' 

'Yes;  you  have  warned  him  of  some  danger, 
and  he  is  piqued  because  he  thinks  that  is  treating 
him  as  a  cnild.' 

'Since  you  know  that,  ma  mire,  you  know  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  said.    Go  on.' 

4  What  is  the  bond,  Arthur,  that  links  my  Walter 
to  this  person  Derrick  ?  I  pray  you,  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  me.  There  is  more  depends  upon  your 
answer  than  you  can  possibly  guess.' 

'  Really,  Lady  Lisgard,'  returned  the  young  man 
hesitatingly,  'you  ask  a  difficult  thing,  and,  in 
truth,  a  delicate.  There  are  some  things,  as  you 
say,  which  a  son  does  not  tell  his  mother,  and  far 
less  wishes  to  have  told  to  her  by  another.  Women 
and  men  take  such  different  views  of  the  same 
matter.  If  men  are  vicious — which  I  do  not  deny 
— in  their  love  of  horse-racing,  for  Instance,  women 
reprobate  it  in  an  exaggerated  way.' 

'Horse-racing!'  murmured  Lady  Lisgard,  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  'Docs  my  Walter  bet?  Is  he  a 
gambler  V 

'  I  did  not  say  that,'  answered  the  young  man 
with  irritation.  '  If  you  insist  upon  making  me  a 
tale-bearer,  Lady  Lisgard,  do  not  at  least  heighten 
the  colour  of  my  scandals.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Arthur  ;  I  was  wrong 
Perhaps  this  eagerness  to  suspect  the  worst  is  the 
cause  of  that  distrust  which  the  young  entertain 
of  the  old.  And  yet  he  might  have  told  me  all, 
and  been  sure  of  forgiveness. 

'Doubtless,  ma  mire;  but  then  we  don't  tell 
our  mothers  all.  Now,  pray,  be  reasonable,  and 
assure  yourself  that  Walter  is  no  worse  than  other 
young  men,  because  he  makes  up  a  book  upon  the 
Derbv.' 

'  r'oii  do  not  do  so,  Arthur. '   Why  should 
Walter  ?' 

'  /  do  not,  ma  rn^rc,  because  my  taste  does  not 
lie  in  that  direction.  My  vices — and  I  have  plenty 
— are  of  another  sort.  I  unsettle  my  mind  with, 
heterodox  publications.  I  entertain  opinions  which 
arc  subversive  of  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment as  believed  in  by  your  Ladyship's  family. 
You  know  in  what  sort  of  faith  I  have  been  brought 
up.  Moreover,  I  live  in  town  among  a  slow,  hard- 
working set,  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
for  going  to  race-courses ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  now 
getting  a  little  practice  at  the  bar  myself.  If  I 
were  a  handsome  young  swell  in  a  regiment  of 
Light  Dragoons,  then,  instead  of  publishing  that 
amusing  work  upon  the  Law  of  Entail,  which,  with 
a  totally  inexcusable  pang,  I  saw  lying  upon  your 
library-table  to-day  uncut,  I  should  without  doubt 
be  making  a  betting-book.  Having  no  call  towards 
that  sort  of  employment,  however,  I  am  very  severe 
upon  it.  I  term  "it  waste  of  time,  loss  of  money, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  case  of  your  son,  I  have  even  been 
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so  foolish  as  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  that  very 
account— an  interference  which,  I  fear,  has  cost 
ine  his  friendship.' 

4  lias  he  lost  money  through  this  man  Derrick, 
think  you  ?' 

'  Not  yet,  or  they  would  not  he  upon  such  good 
tenns.  A  turf  friendship  ceases  at  the  first  had 
bet.  The  fact  is,  it  was  about  his  intimacy  with 
this  drunken  fellow  that  I  ventured  to  speak  ;  it 
increases  the  misunderstanding  already  unhappily 
existing  between  your  sons ;  for  you  know  what 
a  dislike  Sir  Richard  has  shewn  for  this  person, 
while  for  Walter  himself  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
ino^t  dangerous  acquaintance.' 

'Dangerous?'  inquired  my  Lady  hurriedly — 
4  how  mean  you  dangerous  V 

4  He  is  bad  company  for  any  young  man,  and  he 
has  acquaintances  who  are  worse.  Walter  is  44  hail- 
fellow-well-met"  with  everybody,  and  may  fiud 
himself  one  day  so  deeply  involved  with  these 
folks,  that  extrication  may  not  be  easy.  He  lias 
plenty  of  wits,  ami  well  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  himself  in  a  general  way  ;  but  all  his  great 
advantages  arc  useless  to  him  among  this  jiarti- 
cular  class.  His  genial  wit,  his  graceful  ways,  his 
tenderness  of  heart — uav,  even  his  high  spirits, 
all  go  for  nothing  with  such  vuJgar  good-for- 
nau^hts,  whom,  in  my  opinion,  he  will  be  lucky 
not  to  find  downright  cheats  and  scoundrels.' 

4  Is  this  mau  Derrick,  then,'  inquired  my  Lady, 
gazing  fixedly  upon  the  dark  swirling  stream, 
4  irredeemably  base  and  vicious  ?' 

4  No,  not  so,'  answered  the  young  man  frankly  ; 
4  he  has  the  lees  of  good  still  left  in  him,  without 
which,  indeed,  he  would  be  less  harmful.  Walter 
was  taken  from  the  first  with  his  openness  and 
candour — which  are  so  great  that  he  seems  quite 
lost  to  the  sense  of  shame — and  with  his  lavish 
generosity,  which  is  probably  the  result  of  rapid 
fortune-making.  He  made  five  thousand  pounds 
or  so,  it  seems,  in  a  few  weeks  at  gold-digging,  and 
I  should  think  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  spend  it  in 
almost  as  short  a  period.' 

4  Perluips  ho  may  have  been  spoilt  by  that  mode 
of  life,'  observed  Lady  Lisgard  pitifully. 

4 1  speak  as  I  find,  ma  mtre,'  said  the  young  man, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  4  It  is  nothing  to  us  if 
this  man  may  have  been  a  good  boy  at  one  time. 
You  may  charitably  suppose,  if  you  like,  that  he 
has  been  crossed  in  love,  or  unfortunately  married 

  Ah  !  tliat  reminds  you,  I  see,  of  his  ttndressc 

for  Mistress  Forest  Since  it  moves  you  so  deeply, 
you  must  look  that  matter  in  the  face,  Lady 
Lisgard,  and  very  soon,  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mary. 
If  something  about  this  fellow  pleases  Walter, 
you  need  not  wonder  that  it  has  fascinated  your 
waiting-maid.' 

4  Is  it  this  fancy  of  his,  then,  think  you,  which 
alone  keeps  him  here  at  Mirk  ?'  asked  my  Lady, 
who  had  started  for  a  moment  as  though  stung, 
but  was  now  once  more  looking  thoughtfully  at 
the  river. 

'No.  Being  totally  without  anchorage  in  the 
world,  the  cable-strand  of  a  partnership  in  a  race- 
horse at  present  at  Chifneys  stables  here  holds 
him  to  the  place  where  he  can  be  near  his  property. 
His  pecuniary  affairs  are,  as  I  understand,  bound 
up  in  that  four-footed  creature,  and  beyond  them 
he  has  nothing  to  look  to.  You  who  have  all 
things  settled  about  you,  Lady  Lisgard,  with  home, 
cluluren,  and  friends,  and  from  whom  so  many 
interests  radiate,  are  doubtless  unable  to  picture 


to  yourself  such  a  state  of  things.  But  if  this  man 
should  marry  Mistress  Forest,  and  still  keep  his 
share  in  Maielau*,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
were  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Mirk  altogether.' 

4  God  in  his  mercy  forbid  :'  ejaculated  my  Lady, 
clasping  her  bauds. 

4  My  dear  Lady  Lisgard  ! '  cried  the  young  man, 
in  alarm  at  her  emotion, 4 1  am  afraid  I  must  have 
said  something  very  foolish,  to  have  frightened  you 
about  this  fellow  thus.  After  all,  there  is  no  hann 
done,  and  I  may  have  been  very  wrong— as  my 
mind  misgives  ine  I  have  been  very  officious — in 
anticipating  any  harm.' 

4  No,  no,  cried  my  Lady,  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  ;  4  your  good  sense  has  only  told  you  Truth. 
Do  not — do  not  forsake  me,  Arthur.  I  look  to 
you  not  only  for  warning,  but  for  succour.  Are 
you  sure  that  you  have  told  me  all  ?  Is  there  no 
other  reason  besides  those  you  have  mentioned 
why  this  man,*having  lain  in  wait,  and  entrapped 
my  Walter,  should  sit  down  before  this  house,  and, 
as  it  were,  l>esiege  it  thus  ?' 

4  Well,  Lady  Lisgard,'  returned  the  young  man 
gravely,  4  there  is,  I  fear,  another  reason  ;  but  it  is 

one  I  am  very  loath  to  speiik  of         Are  you  cold, 

ma  nitre  /  I  fear  it  is  too  early  for  this  sitting  by 
the  river.' 

4  No,  Arthur,  I  am  not  cold.  Why  should  you 
hesitate  to  tell  me  anything  about  this— this 
stranger  ?' 

4  Because,  Ladv  Lisgard,  I  respect  you  as  though 
you  were  indeed  my  mother — as  you  have  shewn 
towards  me  always  a  mother's  love  ;  and  this  matter 
in  ?onic  sort  concerns  yourself.' 

'Myse//?'  whispered  my  Lady  hoarsely.  'No, 
not  myself,  good  Arthur.  What  can  there  be  in 
common  between  this  nun— whom  I  have  never 
seen — and  mc  V 

'  Ay,  there  it  is,'  replied  the  young  man  quietly. 
4  It  would  have  been  far  better  had  you  not  shut 
yourself  up,  as  you  have  done  these  three  months, 
"expressly  to  avoid  this  fellow— by  that  means 
making  him  tliink  lumself  of  consequence' 

4  Who  says  I  have  done  that?'  asked  my  Lady 
vehemently.  '  Who  dares  to  say  it  ?  Why  should 
I  fear  him  ?  Why  should  I  think  about  him  well 
or  ill  ?    What  is  he  to  me,  or  I  to  him  ?' 

4  Ay,  what  indeed,  ma  mire !  All  this  arises 
from  giving  ourselves  such  airs,  and  carrying  mat- 
ters with  so  high  a  hand :  you  have  nothing  but  Sir 
Richard's  pride  to  thank  for  it,  to  which  I  must 
say,  in  this  instance,  you  have  injudiciously,  and, 
most  unlike  yourself,  succumbed.  It  was  a  harsh 
measure,  surely,  to  forbid  this  man  your  house, 
when  coming,  as  you  knew  he  would,  upon  a  law- 
ful errand  of  courtship  ;  but  to  serve  the  landlord 
of  an  inn  with  notice  of  ejectment  if  a  certain 
guest  should  not  remove  himself— which  your 
eldest  son  has  caused  to  be  done  with  Steve — is  a 
most  monstrous  exercise  of  authority.  No  wonder 
this  Derrick  w;is  greatly  irritated  ;  any  man  so 
treated  would  be :  but,  in  the  present  case,  Sir 
Richard  lias  made  the  un happiest  mistake.  He  is 
dealing  with  one  who  is  to  the  full  as  obstinate  as 
himself ;  and  (what  makes  the  odds  overwhelm- 
ingly against  him)  a  mau  entirely  reckless  and  un- 
principled. Your  son  does  not  understand  how 
any  one  can  be  proud  who  is  not  a  gentleman. 
Now,  this  fellow  is  possessed  of  a  very  devil  of 
pride.  He  is  come  from  an  outlying  colony,  where 
there  is  conventional  respect  for  nothing ;  and 
where  every  man  does  pretty  much  what  is  right 
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in  his  own  eyes.  He  has  been  lucky  there  ;  raised 
by  a  freak  of  fortune,  and  not  by  plodding  industry 
(although  he  has  doubtless  worked  hard  too),  to 
comparative  wealth,  be  is  by  no  means  inclined  to 
consider  people  his  superiors.  A  beggar  on  horse- 
back if  you  will,  he  is  still  mounted,  and  may  ride 
in  Rotten  Row  itself  if  it  pleases  him.  He  resents, 
of  course,  being  thus  meddled  with ;  he  is  one  of 
that  class  who  would  deem  it  a  great  liberty  in  the 
law  should  it  punish  bis  actual  transgressions — who 
would  think  it  hard  to  be  smitten  for  his  faults— 
but  to  be  interfered  with  in  a  harmless  avocation, 
such  as  love-making,  or  to  be  dictated  to  as  to 
where  he  is  to  reside,  stirs  his  bile,  I  can  imagine, 
pretty  considerably.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  would 
have  got  tired  of  Mirk  and  Mary  too  before  this, 
and  wandered  off  somewhere  else,  scattering  his 
bank-notes  on  the  way,  poor  devil,  like  the  hare 
in  a  school-boy's  paper  chase,  but  for  this  unjus- 
tifiable attempt  on  the  part  of  Sir  Richard  to 
curtail  his  liberties.  I  am  sure,  also,  that  Walter 
was  at  first  inclined  to  patronise  this  man,  for  the 
very  reason  that  his  brother  had  exhibited  towards 
liim  such  uncalled-for  animosity.' 

'  This  may  be  all  very  true,'  said  my  Lady  sighing, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  certain  air  of 
relief ; 4  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  affects  me, 
Arthur.' 

*  Well,  you  sec,  my  dear  Lady  Lisgard,  although 
Sir  Richard  issues  these  foolish  edicts,  it  is  you 
who  are  responsible  for  them  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  this  Derrick  has  been  told  as  much.  At 
least,  I  hear,  that  over  his  cups  he  has  declared  he 
will  never  leave  Mirk  till  he  has  had  a  sight  of 
this  Queen  of  all  the  Roosias  (as  he  terms  you),  who 

holds  herself  so          Pardon  me,  ma  m&rc;  I  was 

wrong  to  repeat  this  fellow's  impertinence.  Heaven 
help  us  !  Why,  my  Lady  has  fainted ! ' 

Arthur  Haldane  spoke  the  truth.  For  the 
moment,  Lady  Lisgard's  mind  was  freed  from  all  its 
anxieties,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be.  The 
voung  man  sprang  down  the  bank,  and  dipping  his 
handkerchief  in  the  stream,  applied  its  wet  folds  to 
her  forehead.  Gradual  and  slow  the  lifeblood 
flowed  again,  and  with  it  thought,  although  con- 
fused and  tangled. 

'Save  me,  save  my  Walter!'  murmured  she. 
'  Tell  him  I  will  die  first.  He  shall  never  look 
upon  my  face' 

'  He  never  shall,  ma  mire,  said  the  young  man 
soothingly,  while  he  chafed  my  Lady's  stiffened 
tinkers. 

•  Keep  him  away ! '  cried  she,  endeavouring  to 
rise  ;  '  he  is  tearing  off  my  wedding-ring.  Help  ! 
help ! ' 

' No,  no,  it  is  not  he  ;  it  is  I,  Arthur  Haldane — 
a  well-meaning  fool,  but  who  has  worked  a  deal  of 
mischief.  I  have  told  you  all  I  know,  and  I  wish 
my  tongue  had  been  cut  out  first.  It  makes  my 
heart  bleed  to  see  you  thus  distressed.' 

'Then  give  me  comfort,  Arthur,'  groaned  my 
Lady ;  *  you  have  warned  me  well,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  warning  without  advice.  How  shall  I  make 
him  cease  to  persecute  us  ?  Gold  will  not  buy  him. 
I  have  heard  of  such  a  man,  who,  being  bribed, 
t  ried  but  the  more  "  Give,  give  ;"  as  the  whirlpool 
swallows  ship  after  ship,  and  yet  gapes  for  more — 
for  navies.' 

1  Bribe  him  ?  No,  Heaven  forbid  !  That,  indeed, 
would  be  the  very  way  to  keep  him  what  he  is — to 
nuike  that  chronic  which  is  now,  let  us  hope,  but  a 
But  I  would  take  care,  if  I  were 


you,  that  nothing  further  be  done  to  irritate  him. 
He  mav  revenge  himself — I  only  say  he  may— by 
doing  Walter  tome  ill  turn.  And,  above  all,  you 
must  persuade  Mistress  Forest  to  give  him  his  conge. 
If  once  you  get  her  to  say  "  No,"  of  her  own  free- 
will, he  will  soon  tire  of  haunting  the  Abbey  ; 
while,  if  his  racehorse  does  not  do  the  great  things 
expected  of  him — and  what  racehorse  ever  did  ?— 
he  will  soon  tire  of  Mirk  itself.' 
My  Lady  shook  her  head. 

4  Come,  ma  mire,  there  is  no  need  for  despondency 
about  this  fellow's  going — nor,  indeed,  for  much 
apprehension  if  he  stays — and,  moreover,  I  reallv 
think  the  matter  lies  in  your  own  hands  ;  at  all 
events,  you  have  more  influence  over  your  waiting- 
maid  than  any  one  else,  and  my  advice  is  that  you 
speak  to  her  at  once.' 

'Yes,  I  will  speak  to  her,'  said  Lady  Lisgard 
mechanically.  4  Thank  you,  good  Arthur,  much.' 
She  rose  from  her  scat,  and,  heaving  a  deep  sigh 
as  she  turned  from  the  fair  home-scene,  was  about 
to  saunter  to  the  beech-walk,  when  the  young  man 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm.  It  was  the  lightest 
touch,  but,  like  that  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  it 
seemed  to  remove  all  trace  of  selfish  trouble,  and 
in  its  place  to  evoke  the  tendered  sympathy  for 
another. 

'  You  wish  to  speak  to  me  upon  your  own 
account,  dear  boy  ;  and,  alas  !  I  know  the  subject 
you  would  choose.' 

4  Alas,  ma  mire  !  why  alas  ?  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  your  Letty.' 

4  Not  now,  not  now,'  cried  Lady  Lisgard.  4  Spare 
me,  dear  Arthur,  for  this  time  ;  I  feel  so  unhinged 
and  woe-stricken,  I  can  give  you  neither  44  Yea " 
nor  44  Nay." ' 

4 1  hoped  that  you  would  not  have  thought  of 
44  Nay,"  dear  Lady  Lisgard,'  said  the  young  man 
}>athetically.  4 1  did  not  look  for  the  same  cruel 
arguments  of  difference  of  station  and  the  like  from 
you  as  from — others.  I  shall  have  a  home  to  offer 
your  daughter  such  as  will  be  wanting  in  no  com- 
fort, although  it  may  not  be  one  so  fair  as  yonder 
Abbey.  My  professional  prospects  are,  1  am  glad 
to  say '  

4  It  is  not  tiiat,  dear  boy,'  broke  in  Lady  Lisgard 
hastily.  4  You  should  know  me  better  than  to 
suppose  so,  Arthur ;  yet  I  cannot,  nay,  I  dare  not 
tell  you  what  it  is.  It  may  be  you  will  hear  the 
truth  some  day,  though  never  from  these  lips  ;  it 
may  be — I  pray  Heaven  for  that — that  you  will 
never  need  to  hear  it.  But  for  the  present,  press 
me  for  no  reply ;  for  when  you  ask  to  be  my 
daughter's  husband,  Arthur  Haldane,  you  know 
not  what  you  ask.' 

'That  is  what  Sir  Richard  Bays,'  replied  the 
young  man  bitterly.  4  The  Lisgards  are  such  an 
ancient  race,  their  blood  so  pure,  their  scutcheon  ' 

4  Spare  me,  spare  me,  Arthur!'  cried  my  Lady 
earnestly.  4  Give  me  only  time,  and  I  will  do  my 
ljest  If  I  have  said  anything  to  wound  you,  ah  ! 
forgive  it  for  the  sake  of  those  old  times,  which  you 
may  think  of  some  day,  boy,  not  without  tears, 
when  I  shall  be  to  you  but  a  memory.  Think  then 
— whatever's  said — 14  Well,  she  was  always  kind  to 
me  ;  and  when  I  wooed  her  daughter  (you  will 
own)  she  was  kind  too,  although  I  did  not  think  so 
then."  '  My  Lady's  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands, 
but  through  the  fair  white  fingers,  as  though  the 
diamonds  in  her  rings  had  started  from  their 
sockets,  oozed  the  large  tears. 
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4  Dear  Lady  Lisgard,  good,  kind  friend,  ma  mbrej 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  deeply  moved,  4  what 
sorrow  is  it  which  overwhelms  you  thus  ?  I  pray 
you,  let  me  share  it.  I  am  young  and  strong,  and 
1  love  you  and  yours,  and*  there  is  help  in  me. 
Come,  let  me  try.' 

4  No,  Arthur,  no,'  answered  my  lady  gravely,  as 
she  once  more  arose,  and  re-entered  the  beech-walk. 
4 1  must  bear  my  own  burden — that  is  only  right 
and  fitting.  Heaven  knows  I  am  willing  to  suffer 
to  the  uttermost,  if  I  be  only  permitted  to  suffer 
alone.  It  is  when  the  innocent  suffer  for  us 
that  the  burden  galls  the  most.  No ;  you  can  do 
nothing  for  me  but  keep  silence  about  all  that  we 
have  spoken  of  to-day.  Not  to  do  so,  would  be  to 
do  me  a  grievous  hurt.  You  have  passed  your 
word,  Arthur  Haldane — remember  that.' 

4  Yes,  ma  mire,'  replied  the  young  man  sighing. 
4  The  Haldanes  always  keep  their  promises,  you 
know.' 


4  ANOTHER  FIRE  IN  TOOLE Y  STREET  !' 

Thkrb  always  w  Another  Fire  in  Tooley  Street. 
There  is  no  end  of  them ;  they  are  appealing  to 
public  attention  continuously.  Fires  m  Tooley 
Street  have  become  almost  an  accompaniment  of 
our  commerce,  a  regular  institution,  a  thing  to 
which  the  newspapers  look  as  affording  them  pabu- 
lum, a  phenomenon  to  which  the  directors  of  fire- 
offices  are  supposed  to  be  always  lending  their 
attention.  It  is  true,  the  designation  is  not  at  times 
quite  correct.  Bermondsey  would  be  a  better  name 
sometimes ;  or  Dockhead,  or  St  Saviour's  Dock, 
or  Shad  Thames,  or  Horsleydowu,  or  Rotherhithe. 
But  it  is  all  one  to  the  west-enders,  who  know  very 
little  about  the  S.E.  postal  district,  and  who  very 
rarely  penetrate  any  part  of  it  beyond  the  London 
Bridge  Railway  Station.  They  have  an  indistinct 
knowledge  that  Bermondsey  is  a  place  for  hat- 
makers  and  leather-tanners,  glue-makers  and  wool- 
?taplcrs ;  but  further  than  this  they  are  silent. 
To  them,  Tooley  Street  is  a  sort  of  general  name 
for  all  the  unknown  region  on  the  south  l>ank  of 
the  Thames,  between  London  Bridge  at  the  one 
extremitv,  and,  say  the  Commercial  Docks  or  the 
Surrey  Canal  at  the  otheT. 

And  good  reason  there  is,  if  we  knew  it  all,  why 
the  4  devouring  clement'  (as  newspaper  writers  caii 
it)  should  so  often  reign  supreme  in  this  region. 
Let  the  reader  ferret  out  for  himself,  and  he  will 
see  what  there  is  to  feed  the  flames  there.  Passing 
the  Station,  which  has  been  in  course  of  building 
and  enlarging  for  these  thirty  years,  and  is  not 
finished  vet,  we  plunge  at  once  into  Tooley  Street. 
But  Tooley  Street,  we  see,  is  for  the  main  part  a 
street  of  shops,  not  more  likely  to  catch  fire, 
nor  more  likely  to  burn  quickly  when  they  do 
catch,  than  similar  houses  elsewhere.  The  little 
crooked  turnings  out  of  Tooley  Street,  the  streets 
beyond  it  towards  the  east,  and  those  between  it 
and  the  river,  are  those  which  contain  the  ware- 
houses, bonded  stores,  and  wharfs  towards  which 
tho  fire-engines  are  so  often  summoned  in 
haste.  There  are  Hay's  Lane,  and  Morgan's 
Lane,  and  Mill  Lane;  there  are  Fenning's  Wharf 
an-1  Topping's  Wharf,  Cliamberlain's  Wharf  and 
Cotton's  Wharf,  Beal's  Wharf  and  Willson's 
Wharf,  Griffin's  Wharf  and  Symond's  Wharf,  Stan- 
ton's Wharf  and  Phoenix  Wharf,  Freeman's  Wharf 
and  Brook's  Wharf ;  there  are  Shad  Thames  and 
l'lclde  Herring  Street,  Horsleydown  and  Dock 


Head,  Bermondsey  Wall  and  Mill  Street,  and  other 
streets  and  lanes  so  crooked  and  narrow,  so  dark 
and  dirty,  that  we  cannot  imagine  anything  inter- 
esting in  them  except  that  they  are  worth  millions 
of  money.    The  timber  docks  and  wharfs  arc 
down  further  east ;  but  the  region  round  about 
the  streets  and  wharfs  above  named  is  crammed 
with  wholesale  stores  of  valuable  things  to  an 
extent  almost  incredible.    Wherever  the  owners 
deign  to  announce  by  inscription-board  their  trade 
or  calling  (and  they  do  not  always  condescend  to 
do  this),  we  find  that  here  is  a  granary-keeper, 
there  an  Irish  provision- merchant,  then  a  wharf- 
inger, then  an  alum-dealer,  then  a  lead-merchant ; 
just  at  hand  are  ham-factors,  cheese-agents,  paper- 
agents,  tarpaulin-dealers,  oil  and  colour  merchants, 
seed  and  nop  dealers,  ship-biscuit  bakers,  shumac- 
dealers,  drug-merchants,  sail-makers,  tallow-mer- 
chants, sack-manufacturers,  rice-mills,  flour-factors, 
chicory-manufacturers,  and  other  storekeepers,  lite- 
rally 'too  numerous  to  mention.'    Besides  the 
establishments  which  contain  certain  definite  kinds 
of  merchandise,  the  general  wharfs,  as  the  great  com- 
mission and  deposit  warehouses  in  tliis  part  of  the 
world  arc  usually  designated,  are  filled  from  cellar 
to  roof,  over  acres  of  area  and  in  numerous  ranges 
of  stories,  with  goods  from  every  clime  under 
heaven — mostly  deposited  here  until  the  merchant 
finds  the  state  of  the  market  suitable  for  sales,  or 
(in  the  case  of  bonded  warehouses)  until  he  finds 
it  convenient  to  pay  the  customs'  duty. 

Now,  imagine  a  fire  to  burst  forth  in  such  a  dis- 
trict. What  a  temptation  to  the  flames  to  lick  up  all 
around  them  !    The  streets  are  so  narrow  in  Shad 
Thames  and  thereabouts,  that  galleries  run  across 
to  connect  huge  granaries  on  the  one  side,  with 
equally  huge  granaries  on  the  other.   The  corn  in 
thousands  or  perhaps  millions  of  bushels  parches  up, 
and  chairs  and  burns ;  the  flour  clogs  together, 
making  a  hideous  kind  of  dough  when  the  water 
from  the  fire-engines  mixes  with  the  heat  from  the 
flames,  and  smells  like  overbaked  bread.  The 
cheese  in  the  provision-stores  becomes  toasted 
cheese  of  a  most  unwelcome  kind  ;  the  butter 
melts  out  of  the  casks,  and  the  lard  out  of  the 
skins,  and  feed  the  flames ;  the  bacon  and  ham 
frizzle  in  their  own  fat ;  the  tongues  send  out 
an  effluvium  still  more  offensive,  from  having 
less  fat  to   frizzle   in.      In    the  tallow-stores, 
the  white  enemy  melts  out  of  the  casks  in  such 
quantity  as  to  form  literaUy  pools  of  tallow  in  the 
lower  ranges  of  warehouses,  which  give  forth  a 
body  of  flame  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  vast 
stores  of  oil  and  turpentine,  of  camphinc  and 
petroleum,  arc  still  more  rapid  in  their  destructive 
propensities.    The  gunpowder  stored  thereabouts 
may  possibly  not  be  very  large  in  quantity ;  but 
two  of  the  ingredients,  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  are  in. 
immense  store,  ready  to  give  forth  their  thunderous 
reports  and  lurid  flames  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
The  drugs  and  chemicals,  the  dyes  and  colours,  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  kind  ;  and  as  many  of 
them  are  highly  inflammable,  they  do  not  fail  to 
take  their  part  in  the  dread  display  of  fireworks, 
especially  as  some  of  them  give  forth  vivid  colour*, 
and  others  brilliant  sparks,  when  burning.  Tho 
atmosphere  is  sometime*  filled  with  a  stranj^o. 
medley  of  odours,  that  would  singly,  and  in  otln-r 
circumstances,  be  pleasant^ coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate, 
mace,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs  perfumes,  all  burn- 
ing at  once.    Then,  ginger  and  pepper,  rice  ami 
sago,  mustard  and  salt,  macaroni  and  vermicelli, 
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liquorice,  jams,  preserves,  pickles,  sweetmeats, 
dates,  figs,  raisins,  currants,  all  tend  to  produce 
that  strange  compound  of  colours  and  odours 
bo  often  noticeable  at  a  Tooley  Street  fire.  We 
once  stood  upon  a  heap  of  half-charred  flour, 
still  hot  underneath,  with  this  indescribable  con- 
glomerate of  smells  around  us,  on  the  forty-ninth 
day  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  greatest  of  these 
fires — so  long  continued  is  the  smouldering  of  some 
of  the  commodities  thus  heaped  up  in  incalculable 
quantities. 

When  Southwark  was  a  pleasant  country  suburb, 
to  which  Londoners  were  wont  to  take  boat  across 
the  water,  to  see  the  bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting 
at  the  small  theatres  thereabouts,  there  were,  of 
course,  no  yery  large  stores  of  merchandise  in  the 
Tooley  StreetTst  Slave's  Street)  district — London 
north  of  the  Thames  being  then  not  too  crowded 
to  warehouse  its  own  goods ;  consequently,  the 
Southwark  and  Bermondsey  fires,  in  bygone  cen- 
turies, were  not  largely  associated  with  warehouses 
and  granaries.  There  was  one  in  1212,  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  by  far  the  most  awful  fire  ever 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  not  for  the 
property,  but  for  the  human  life  sacrificed.  The 
lire  broke  out  at  the  Southwark  end  of  the  London 
Bridge  of  those  days.  The  bridge  had  a  double 
row  of  houses  from  end  to  end;  and  there  hap- 
pened to  be  some  pageant  or  show,  which  caused 
the  bridge  to  be  crowded  with  people  at  the  time. 
The  flames  leaped  along  from  one  wooden  house 
to  another,  caught  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  and 
enclosed  a  crowd  of  frightened  persons  between 
them.  Maddened  by  the  obstacles  at  both  ends, 
the  surging  multitude  pressed  those  before  them 
into  the  very  flames,  and  all  was  wild  horror. 
*  There  came  to  their  aid,'  says  Stow,  '  many 
ships  and  vessels,  into  which  the  multitude  so 
unadvisedly  rushed,  that  the  ships  were  thereby 
rank,  and  they  all  perished.  It  was  said,  through 
the  fire  and  shipwreck,  there  were  destroyed  about 
three  thousand  persons,  whose  bodies  were  found 
in  part  or  half  burned,  besides  those  who  were 
wholly  burned  to  ashes,  and  could  not  be  found.' 

One  of  the  fires  which  affected  the  strange  jumble 
of  houses  on  the  bridge,  rather  than  those  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  was  that  of  1632  (or,  as  we 
should  now  call  it,  1633,  for  the  year  began  on  Lady 
Day  in  those  times).  A  maid-servant 4  set  fire  to  a 
rub  of  hot  sea-coal  ashes  under  a  pair  of  stairs,'  in 
the  house  of  one  Mr  Brigga,  a  needle-maker,  on  the 
bridge.  During  one  night,  the  fire  consumed  all 
the  buildings  from  the  north  end  of  the  bridge 
southwards,  until  forty-two  were  in  ruins.  Water 
being  very  scarce,  and  the  Thames  nearly  frozen 
over,  the  fire  continued  smouldering  in  the  cellars 
and  underground  rooms  (if  such  there  could  be  on 
a  bridge)  for  a  whole  week.  Wallington  the 
Puritan,  a  friend  of  Prynne  and  Bastwick,  speak- 
ing of  this  fire,  said :  '  All  the  conduits  near  were 
opened,  and  the  pipes  that  carried  the  water 
through  the  streets  were  cut  open,  and  the  water 
swept  down  with  brooms  with  help  enough  ;  but  it 
was  the  will  of  God  it  should  not  prevail.  For  the 
three  engines'  (fire-engines  had  been  only  just  then 
introduced),  'which  are  such  excellent  things  that 
nothing  that  ever  was  devised  could  do  so  much 
good,  yet  none  of  them  did  prosper,  for  they  were 
all  broken,  and  the  tide  was  very  low  that  they 
could  get  no  water,  and  the  pipes  that  were  cut 
yielded  but  littel.  Some  ladders  were  broke  to 
the  hurt  of  many ;  for  several  had  their  legges 


broke,  some  their  armes  ;  and  some  their  ribes, 
and  many  lost  their  lives.'  The  names  of  seven- 
teen shopkeepers  on  the  bridge,  mostly  in  the 
mercery  line,  are  recorded  as  among  those  who 
suffered  by  this  fire. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  fires  in  England,  the 
fire  of  London  beyond  all  comparison— that  which, 
in  1666,  filled  up  the  cup  of  horror  which  had 
almost  overflowed  during  the  plague-year  of  1665— 
did  not  immediately  touch  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  only  in  a  secondary  way  that  South- 
wark was  a  spectator  of  the  scene.  Evelyn,  in  his 
Diary,  describes  in  vivid  language  what  he  saw 
when  he  crossed  the  river  to  Banksido  (near  the 
great  bridge  for  the  Cannon  Street  Station,  now 
building  for  the  South-eastern  Railway)  some 
hours  after  the  fire  commenced  :  '  The  whole  city 
was  in  dreadful  flames  near  the  water-side  ;  all  the 
houses  from  the  bridge,  all  Thames  Street,  and 
upwards  towards  Cheapside,  and  down  to  the  Three 
Cranes,  were  now  consumed.  The  fire  having  con- 
tinued all  this  night  (if  I  may  call  that  night  which 
was  as  light  as  day  for  ten  miles  round  about)  after 
a  dreadful  manner,  conspiring  with  a  fierce  east 
wind  in  a  very  dry  season,  I  went  on  foot  to  the 
same  place,  and  saw  the  whole  south  part  of  the 
city  burning.  Here  we  saw  the  Thames  crowded 
with  goods,  floating  all  the  barges  and  boats  laden 
with  what  some  had  time  and  courage  to  save,  as 
on  the  other  side  the  carts  carrying  out  to  the 
fields,  which  for  many  miles  were  strewed  with 
movables  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erecting  to  shelter 
both  people  and  what  goods  they  could  get  away. 
Oh,  tne  miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle  !  such 
as  haply  the  world  hath  not  seen  since  the  founda- 
tion of  it,  nor  can  be  outdone  till  the  universal 
conflagration  thereof!  All  the  sky  was  of  fiery 
aspect,  like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  and  the 
light  seen  above  forty  miles  thereabout.  God 
grant  mine  eyes  may  never  behold  the  like,  who  now 
saw  above  ten  thousand  houses  all  in  one  flame ! 
The  noise  and  cracking,  and  thunder  of  impetuous 
flames,  the  shrieking  of  women  and  children,  the 
hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and 
churches,  was  like  a  hideous  storm,  and  the  air  all 
about  so  hot  and  inflamed  that  at  the  last  one  was 
not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
stand  still  and  let  the  flames  burn  on,  which  they 
did  for  near  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth. 
The  clouds  also  of  smoke  were  dismal,  and  reached, 
upon  computation,  near  fifty  miles  in  length.  Thus 
I  left  it  this  afternoon  burning,  a  resemblance  of 
Sodom  or  the  last  day.'  Such  was  the  fire  which 
swept  away  everything  that  covered  436  acres  of 
ground,  including  89  churches  and  13,200  houses. 

There  was  a  fire  in  Southwark  in  1676,  that 
brought  down  sixty  houses  ;  and  another  in  1725, 
commencing  near  St  Olave's  Church,  which  also 
swept  away  sixty  houses,  and  reduced  to  a  tottering 
state  the  *  Traitors'  Gate,'  which  in  those  days 
spanned  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge.  It  was, 
however,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
that  the  great  warehouses  began  to  be  built,  which 
have  fed  the  flames  so  profusely.  The  year  1780 
witnessed  a  fire  at  Horsleydown  that  speedily 
lapped  in  its  embrace  granaries,  provision-ware- 
houses, ships'  stores,  boat-houses,  cordage  and  sails, 
lighters  and  barges,  and  a  ship  under  repair. 
Eleven  years  afterwards,  in  1791,  Rotherhithe  lost 
several  vessels  and  sixty  houses  by  a  great  conflagra- 
tion. In  1814,  a  fire  broke  out  at  some  mustard- 
inills  near  St  Saviour's  Church,  on  a  Sunday  evening. 
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London  Bridge  was  thronged  with  spectators,  in 
carriages  and  on  foot ;  and  as  night  came  on,  they 
saw  all  the  buildings  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  magnificently  lighted  up  by  the  reflection  of 
llames  from  an  extensive  range  of  warehouses  ;  and 
boats  so  thickly  studded  the  river  that '  the  water 
could  hardly  be  seen.'  Corn,  flour,  and  hops  were 
destroyed  to  a  vast  amount  In  1820,  nearly  sixty 
houses,  besides  warehouses  and  vessels,  were  con- 
sumed during  a  great  fire  at  Rotherhithe.  The 
year  1836  was  marked  by  that  vast  conflagration  at 
Kcnning's  Wharf,  not  far  from  London  Bridge, 
which  consumed  warehouses  and  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  L.250,000.  Then  came,  in  1851,  a  fire 
that  swept  away  L.50,000  worth  of  property  in 
Tooley  Street  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  year, 
another  that  figured  for  L.  150,000.  In  these  fires, 
hops  (Southwark  is  the  head-quarter*  of  the  hop- 
trade)  were  consumed  in  enormous  quantity ;  and 
in  one  of  them,  at  Humphrey's  Wharf,  it  was  only 
by  flooding  whole  acres  of  premises  for  several  days 
that  the  flames  could  be  kept  away  from  enormous 
stores  of  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon.  In  1852,  a  fire 
took  place  at  Rotherhithe,  the  flames  from  which, 
fed  by  com,  casks,  boats,  and  timber,  sent  up  a 
glare  into  the  sky  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  visible 
all  the  way  from  Gravcsend  in  the  east  to  Windsor 
in  the  west.  A  rope- factory  at  Bermondsey  in 
1854 ;  four  large  warehouses  at  Bermondsey  Wall 
in  1855  ;  a  provision  depot  at  Rotherhithe  in  1856. 
containing  millions  of  bottles  of  ale,  wine,  and  beer? 
intended  for  the  Crimea ;  a  flour-mill  at  Shad 
Thames,  containing  L.100,000  of  stock,  in  the  same 
year ;  cooperages  and  paper- warehouses  in  1860 — 
all  went.  At  the  Bermondsey  Wall  fire  in  1854, 
after  thousands  of  quarters  of  corn  had  been  burnt, 
live  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  tallow,  and  oil  burst, 
smoked,  flamed,  and  flowed  out  into  the  street  in  a 
liquid  blaze.  At  Hartley's  Wharf,  in  1860,  a  two- 
days'  fire  burned  two  great  blocks  of  warehouses 
crammed  with  grain,  hops,  bacon,  cheese,  butter, 
oil,  lard,  seeds,  feathers,  jute,  and  wool  to  the  value 
ofL.200,000. 

Those  who  saw  the  great  fire  of  1861  will  not 
soon  forget  it.  It  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous, 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed, 
ever  known  in  Southwark,  and  had  had  few  parallels 
in  any  part  of  the  metropolis  since  the  great  event  of 
Charles  II.s  reign.  It  was  near  the  old  place,  St 
Olave's  Church— Cotton's  Wharf  by  name,  although 
owned  by  Messrs  Scovell.  How  it  burst  out  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  on  the  longest  day ;  how  it  spread 
to  eight  large  warehouses  in  two  hours ;  how  the 
firemen  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  it ;  how  it  leaped 
across  an  opening,  and  caught  another  stack  of  ware- 
houses— this  was  known  half  over  London  before 
bedtime.  And  then  Mr  Braidwood,  the  able  and 
courageous  man  who  had  formed  the  Fire  Brigade 
thirty  years  before,  and  had  managed  it  ever  since : 
how  "deep  was  the  regret  when  the  news  spread 
abroad  that  a  tottering  wall  had  fallen  upon  him 
and  killed  him  !  And  what  a  night  followed ! 
London  Bridge  was  choked  with  spectators  all 
night ;  the  avenues  by  the  side  of  the  steam-packet 
piers,  Billingsgate,  and  the  Custom-house,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  were  equally  thronged  ; 
and  a  heat  and  smoke,  accompanied  by  that  strange 
mixture  of  odours  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
almost  insufferable,  were  wafted  across  the  river. 
The  Depot  Wharf  caught,  then  Chamberlain's 
Wharf,  and  then  Messrs  Irons'  granary.  Then, 
several  schooners  laden  with  oil,  tar,  and  tallow 


were  seized  hold  of  by  the  flames ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Thames  was  literally  on  fire  along  a 
space  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  by  a  hundred  yards 
broad,  hemming  in  and  greatly  imperiling  some 
boatmen  who  ventured  thither  to  see  what  they 
could  pick  up.  The  wind  saved  old  St  Olave's 
Church  from  ignition;  but  the  same  wind 
carried  destruction  successively  to  Kay's  Wharf, 
Daisy's  Wharf,  Ellis's  Wharf,  and  Humphrey's 
Wharf.  By  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  firemen,  who  fought  on  bravely  though  deprived 
of  their  chief,  were  able  to  mark  out  the  probable 
limit  beyond  which  the  flames  would  not  extend  ; 
and  they  weTe  right.  But,  oh,  the  time  that  it  took 
to  consume  all  that  those  valuable  warehouses  con- 
tained !  There  were  thousands  of  casks  of  tallow  ; 
and  the  inflammable  substance,  melting  out  from 
the  casks,  flowed  into  cellars,  lanes,  aud  open 
quadrangles,  where  some  of  it  was  speedily  licked 
up  by  the  flames,  while  the  rest  was  deluged  with 
water  from  the  powerful  steam  fire-engines.  After 
seven  days  of  burning,  a  new  explosion  and  a  new 
burst  of  flame  shewed  how  far  the  conflagration 
was  from  being  ended.  There  was  a  depth  of  two 
feet  of  melted  palm-oil  and  tallow,  covering  the 
whole  floor  of  nine  vaults,  each  a  ■  hundred  feet 
long  by  twenty  wide  ;  and  this  immense  quantity 
all  went  to  feed  the  flames.  Before  the  last  heap 
of  ruin  was  cold,  there  had  been  consmned  23,000 
bales  of  cotton,  300  tuns  of  olive-oil,  30,000  pack- 
ages of  tea,  2000  packages  of  bacon,  900  tons  of 
sugar,  400  cases  of  castor-oil,  9000  casks  of  tallow 
(this  was  the  terrible  item),  and  stores  of  other 
merchandise  almost  incredible  in  quantity.  The 
total  loss  did  not  fall  far  short  of  L.2,000,000.  And 
vet  all  has  been  rebuilt — larger,  higher,  stronger, 
handsomer,  and  fuller  than  ever. 

After  this  wonderful  fire,  all  else  would  seem 
insignificant ;  yet  there  have  been  many  great  ones 
since.  There  was  the  fire  at  Davis's  Wharf,  Hors- 
leydown,  in  the  same  year  (1861).  There  was  the 
fire  at  Dockhead  in  1863,  which  enclosed  in  its 
embrace  vast  stores  of  iute,  corn,  flour,  and  salt- 
petre. A  strong  wind  not  only  fanned  many 
hundred  tons  of  saltpetre  into  flame,  but  wafted 
the  sparks  and  lurid  smoke  from  it  in  a  fearful 
way.  Under  other  circumstances,  such  a  thing 
would  be  a  splendid  displav  of  fireworks,  for  there 
was  a  combination  of  brilliant  flames,  loud  explo- 
sions, and  volumes  of  smoke.  As  newspaper 
readers  very  well  know,  this  present  vear,  1865, 
has  been  a  busy  one  for  the  firemen  in  the  Plutonic 
region  extending  from  London  Bridge  to  Rother- 
hithe Wall.  The  fire  at  Beat's  Wharf  in  October 
last  was  only  one  among  many,  but  it  was  the 
greatest  of  the  year.  The  building  was  eight  or 
nine  stories  in  height,  and  had  been  built  in  1856 
with  every  regard  to  fireproof  construction.  Yet 
did  the  flames  dance  along  from  one  range  of  stores 
to  another,  until  merchandise  had  been  consumed 
to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  The  upper  floors  contained  thousands  of 
chests  of  tea,  while  the  lower  stories  ami  the  vaults 
were  crammed  with  seeds  and  colonial  produce. 
There  is  said  to  have  been  a  million  pounds  of  tea 
burned  or  injured ;  and  the  destruction  of  coriander- 
seed,  caraway-seed,  liquorice,  Malacca  and  partridge 
caues,  and  other  commodities  was  such  as  to  occa- 
sion a  rise  in  the  market-price  of  those  articles. 
There  was  a  warehouse  adjoining  containing  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  bravo  battle  against 
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flame  and  smoke  that  Captain  Shaw  and  hia 
men  could  prevent  the  extension  of  the  fire  thither. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  connection 
with  these  great  fires  is  the  power  which  the 
insurance  companies  manifest  of  bearing  up  against 
the  consequences.  A  loss  varying  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  two  millions  of  pounds  suddenly  occurs, 
and  those  on  whom  the  blow  mainly  falls  scarcely 
stagger  under  it  They  make  what  they  can  of  the 
salvage  or  damaged  wreck  of  buildings  and  mer- 
chandise, and  give  cheques  on  their  bankers  for 
the  remainder.  The  truth  is,  that  the  companies 
rather  like  these  things  once  now  and  then.  A 
rush  of  new  insurers  always  comes  immediately 
after  a  great  fire,  largely  increasing  the  receipt  of 
steady  annual  premiums,  and  more  than  compen- 
sating for  the  sudden  outlay  in  reference  to  the  fire 
that  produced  the  rusk  But  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  proviso  'once  now  and  then.'  This  Tooley 
Street  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  companies. 
They  do  not  like  to  charge  premiums  so  very 
high  as  to  discourage  insurance  ;  and  yet  they  are 
liable  any  day  to  a  series  of  catastrophes  so  simul- 
taneous and  overwhelming  as  possibly  to  bring 
down  even  the  'Sun'  and  the  'Phoenix.'  The 
surveyors  of  the  several  companies,  it  is  understood, 
possess  ground-plans  of  alt  these  vast  ranges  of 
granaries,  warehouses,  wharfs,  and  quays,  with  the 
structures  of  iron,  brick,  Btone,  and  wood  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  premium  of  insurance  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  local  characteristics  in  each  case. 


A  BLUECOAT  BOY'S  STORY. 

Ix  the  Christmas  Number  of  Chambers's  Journal, 
I  read  a  story  of  the  Lotteries,  which  brings  to 
my  mind  a  curious  personal  experience  of  those 
old  times  ;  for  1  am  an  old  man  myself,  and 
lived  in  them.  Nothing  which  'Sir  Joshua'  is 
nuide  to  say  in  reprobation  of  the  gambling  and 
reckless  spirit  which  the  institution  of  state  lotteries 
engendered  among  all  classes,  too  strongly  describes 
the  actual  harm  they  effected.  When  such  enor- 
mous prizes  as  forty  thousand  pounds  were  to  be 
got,  and  the  end  of  the  Drawing  came  near,  the 
Town  grew  almost  frantic  with  excitement  I  dare 
say  the  business  was  managed  fairly  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  strange  how  those  enormous  prizes  did 
always  remain  until  almost  the  very  last  &s  though 
they  had  been  in  solid  gold,  and  their  very  weight 
had  kept  them  down  in  the  wheel.  I  cannot  cite 
a  single  instance  of  the  chief  prizo  being  drawn 
during  the  first  day.  In  1798,  the  last  drawn  blank 
was  entitled  by  the  conditions  of  the  lottery  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  during  the  closing- 
day,  tickets  could  scarcely  be  got  at  any  price, 
while  even  the  night  before  they  fetched  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas.  Once  only,  thirty 
years  before  that,  were  tickets  ever  sold  at  less 
than  the  original  price  (thirteen  pounds)  paid  for 
them  to  government. 

So  thoroughly  national  had  the  passion  for  this 
sort  of  gambling  long  since  become,  that  in  1769  it 
was  held  by  the  government  to  be  a  very  bad  sigu 
of  disaffection  in  the  American  colonists  that  they, 
who  had  been  used  to  take  no  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  whole,  declined  to  purchase  any  lottery- 
I  tickets  ;  and  their  refusal  did  unquestionably  arise 


from  their  dislike  to  the  mother-country.  Even 
pious  folks  were  bitten  by  this  spirit  of  gambling  ; 
and  I  remember  a  lady  of  great  respectability  and 
benevolence,  whose  husband  had  made  her  a 
present  of  a  lottery-ticket,  actually  causing  prayers 
to  be  offered  up  in  a  church  in  Holborn  for  her 
good-luck.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  clergy- 
man read  out  from  his  pulpit,  'The  petitions  of 
this  congregation  are  desired  for  the  success  of  a 
person  engaged  in  a  new  undertaking ' — which  was 
the  form  of  words  he  used — that  he  did  not  know 
what  they  were  to  pray  for. 

Delivered  up,  indeed,  as  peoplo  were  to  this  evil 
Spirit  of  speculation,  they  wished  to  secure  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  folly  ;  nothing,  therefore,  was  more 
common  than  to  insure  a  lottery-ticket,  and  there 
were  a  dozen  offices  of  repute  and  respectability 
where  this  could  be  done.  Out  of  this  custom 
the  curious  circumstance  arose  which  I  have  taken 
up  my  pen  to  telL  I  dare  say  that  even  my 
younger  readers  are  aware  how  the  public  drawing 
of  lotteries  was  conducted ;  they  have  probably 
seen  prints  of  the  great  Wheel  of  Fortune,  and  of 
the  two  Bluecoat  boys,  one  of  whom  pulled  out 
the  numbers,  and  the  other,  at  the  other  wheel, 
the  corresponding  blanks  or  prizes.  I  was  a  Blue- 
coat  boy  at  that  time  myself,  and  although  I  never 
was  employed  in  this  particular  office— and  a  very 
shameful  thing  it  surely  was  to  make  Youth  the 
pander  to  this  shameful  national  vice* — I  had  an 
acquaintance  of  the  name  of  Thornhill  who  was. 
He  was  a  nice-looking  young  fellow  enough,  but 
had  not  much  brains,  and  what  he  had  were  almost 
turned  by  the  notoriety  of  his  appointment  Ho 
thought  himself  quite  a  great  man  because  he  had 
been  chosen  to  draw  in  the  lottery,  and  enjoyed 
the  publicity  of  the  situation  immensely.  It  was 
no  great  task  to  put  your  hand  in  a  wheel  and 
bring  out  a  number,  which  it  was  his  part  of  the 
matter  to  do — though  to  bring  out  the  prizes, 
which  was  the  other  boy's  work,  was  exciting 
enough,  since  it  commanded  the  deepest  attention 
from  all  present,  and  evoked  sometimes  quite  a 
tempest  of  feeling — but  Thornhill  thought  other- 
wise, and  magnified  both  his  office  and  himself. 
It  was  said  that  I  envied  him,  because  he  had 
obtained  the  situation  (which  had  its  little  per- 
quisites) instead  of  myself,  but  I  did  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  at  all  events,  nobody  envied  him  what 
came  of  it  He  was  returning  home  one  afternoon 
at  the  close  of  his  first  day's  Drawing,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  person  of  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance, who  informed  him  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
his  father's,  and  mentioned  certain  circumstances 
which  induced  the  boy  to  believe  that  such  was 
the  case.  As  he  also  asked  him  to  dinner,  and 
gave  him  a  very  good  one,  I  dare  say  he  did  not 
need  much  persuasion  to  credit  the  assertion  ;  but 


*  This  was  the  more  singular,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— notwithstanding  that  tho  smaller  lotteries  were 
entitled  'little  goes'— the  government  would  not  allow 
any  office  for  the  Hale  of  tickets  to  exist. 
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anyhow,  they  soon  got  to  be  friends.  Over  their  wine 
they  began  talking  of  the  lottery,  upon  which  poor 
Thoniie,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  was  very  eloquent, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  did  not  lack  encouragement 
upon  the  part  of  his  entertainer. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  his  host,  *  they  look  very  sharp 
after  you  at  that  wheel,  so  that  it  would  bo  impos- 
sible to  take  two  tickets  out  at  a  time  ? ' 

'  Well,  it  would  be  difficult,  but  not  impossible  ; 
and  besides,  what  would  be  the  good  of  it  V 

'  Very  true,  my  boy,'  said  the  gentleman.  '  No 
improper  use  could,  of  course,  be  made  of  it ;  but 
still  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  a  lottery-ticket 
that  is  now  in  that  great  wheel,  and  before  it  is 
drawn.  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds  if  you  will  put 
such  a  one  into  my  band  to-morrow  evening,  and  I 
solemnly  promise  you  shall  have  it  back  within 
twenty-four  hours.' 

'It  would  not  be  stealing?'  returned  Thornhill 
hesitatingly,  to  whom  ten  pounds  seemed  a  Prize  in 
itself. 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  other, '  for  its  absence 
cannot  possibly  hurt  anybody,  and  you  have  only  to 
put  it  back  just  as  you  pulled  it  out  Who  will 
ever  know  anything  about  it  except  our  two 
selves  ?' 

The  next  afternoon,  having  been  persuaded  by 
these  arguments,  and  by  the  ten  golden  reasons 
which  this  liberal  gentleman  handed  over  to  him, 
Thornhill  pulled  out  from  the  wheel  two  tickets 
instead  of  one,  and  managed,  unobserved,  to  place 
the  second  in  his  sleeve  while  the  clerk  was  calling 
out  the  number  of  the  other.  The  ticket  secreted 
was  21,481 — as  you  may  read  in  the  Annual 
Register,  for  the  thing  became  a  public  matter 
afterwards  —  and  this  ne  presented,  according  to 
agreement,  to  the  friend  of  his  father.  This 
occurred  on  a  Wednesday  night,  and  ou  the  ensuing 
evening,  he  received  it  back  again. 

'Now,'  said  his  host,  'you  have  not  quite  earned 
your  money  yet ;  but  what  I  require  you  to  do  is 
not  more  difficult  than  what  you  have  already 
done.  I  shall  be  in  the  gallery  to-morrow  while 
the  Drawing  is  going  on,  and  when  I  nod  at  you — 
thus — but  not  before,  replace  this  ticket  in  the 
wheel,  only  be  sure  you  do  not  leave  go  of  it,  but 
draw  it  forth  exactly  as  if  you  had  just  taken  it  out 
in  the  usual  way.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  ask, 
and  you  shall  receive  five  guineas  more  for  your 
trouble.' 

On  the  Friday  morning,  Thornhill  kept  his  eye 
upon  his  friend  in  the  gallery,  and  when  he  gave 
the  sign  agreed  upon,  after  the  drawing  had  gone 
on  for  an  hour  or  so,  out  came  No.  21,481,  which,  I 
believe,  was  a  blank.  It  really  seemed  as  if  no 
harm  could  possibly  have  been  done  to  anybody, 
or  any  object  gained,  by  the  transaction.  But  for 
nil  that,  I  well  remember  how  wretchedly  ill  poor 
Thornie  looked  throughout  the  previous  day,  and 
how  silent  he  was  concerning  his  own  part  in  the 
proceedings,  about  which  he  was  usually  very 
boastful,  telling  us  how  the  ladies  in  the  gallery 
had  smiled  upon  him,  and  bade  him  bring  them 
luck,  and  how  the  Lord  Mayor  himself  had  patted 
his  curly  head.  He  knew  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing very  wrong,  even  if  no  mischief  should 
actually  come  of  it,  and,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
he  was  racked  by  the  idea*  that  the  friend  of  his 
family  might  not  return  him  the  ticket,  in  which 
case,  exposure  and  disgrace  were  certain ;  and  they 
came  about,  although  not  quite  in  that  way. 

Upon  the  Thursday,  when  the  ticket  was  not  in 


the  wheel,  the  man  who  had  given  the  bribe  went 
about  to  all  the  offices  insuring  the  ticket  against 
being  drawn  on  the  next  day  ;  and  it  was  probably 
only  his  greediness  which  betrayed  this  promising 
scheme  of  fraud,  and  prevented  it  from  being  carried 
out  again  and  again.  The  fellow  had  insured  in 
one  office  no  less  than  six  times  over,  and  his 
pertinacity  so  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  office- 
keepers,  that  when  the  ticket  was  drawn,  as  I  have 
stated,  both  Thornhill  and  himself  were  arrested, 
and  the  former  was  easily  induced  to  reveal  all  the 
circumstances.  Neither  he  nor  his  tempter  was 
punished  judicially,  for  as  it  happened,  the  particu- 
lar offence  had  not  been  contemplated  by  tne  law. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  poor  Tnomie'e  face  when 
he  was  publicly  expelled  from  our  school,  nor  the 
face  of  his  widowed  mother,  who  had  come  to 
intercede  with  the  authorities,  in  vain,  on  behalf  of 
her  only  sou. 


THE  MONTH: 

SCIENCE    AND  ARTS. 

A  great  scheme  of  metropolitan  improvements 
has  been  promulgated  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  if  they  can  only  get  leave  to  carry  it 
out,  the  benefit  and  adornment  to  London  will  be 
such  as  few  Londoners  could  have  even  hoped  for 
ten  years  ago.  Middle  Row,  Holborn,  that  long- 
denounced  obstruction,  is  doomed  at  last ;  and  on 
the  east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  our  great  city, 
the  leading  thoroughfares  are  to  be  improved. 
Park  Lane,  another  long-standing  grievance,  is  to 
be  widened  to  a  width  of  seventy  feet  through  ita 
whole  extent,  if  parliament  will  agree  to  give  up  a 
narrow  strip  of  Hyde  Park  for  part  of  the  distance. 
The  new  street  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Mansion 
House  is  to  be  commenced ;  and  leave  is  to  be 
asked  to  open  two  others :  one  from  Charing  Cross 
traversing  the  site  of  Northumberland  House  down 
to  the  Thames  Embankment ;  another  from  the 
corner  of  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  down  to  the 
Embankment  at  the  foot  of  Cecil  Street.  These 
are  grand  projects ;  and  if  the  new  House  of 
Commons  sanction  the  opening  of  these  thor- 
oughfares, they  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  their 
constituents.  Other  improvements  will  be  made 
along  the  line  of  the  Embankment:  some  of 
the  small  wharfs  and  shabby  buildings  will 
be  abolished ;  a  magnificent  crescent  is  to  be 
built  between  Charing  Cross  and  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  here  and  there,  where  the  width  is  great 
enough,  belts  and  clumps  of  trees  are  to  be  planted. 
When  all  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  a 
voyage  down  the  Thames  from  Vauxhall  to  London 
Bridge  will  afford  a  really  fine  spectacle.  But  let 
us  hope  that  when  the  Board  of  Works  shall  have 
finished  the  streets,  they  (the  streets)  shall  not  be 
liable  to  excavation  and  disturbance,  by  any 
unscrupulous  Company  whatsoever,  as  our  streets 
are  at  present. 

After  reading  this,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
have  an  assurance  that  our  other  great  metropolitan 
authority — the  City  Corporation— are  going  to  take 
measures  for  improving  and  rendering  safe  the 
street-traffic  of  the  City.    It  is  quite  time  that  the 
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reproach  of  that  terrible  fact,  that  more  people  are 
killed  every  week  in  the  streets  of  London  than 
on  all  the  railways,  should  be  removed.  Like  the 
Board  of  Works,  the  Corporation  will  havo  to 
get  leave  from  parliament ;  but  that  accomplished, 
they  will  not  allow  slow  and  heavy  vehicles 
to  enter  busy  streets  daring  the  busiest  hours, 
and  brewers  and  wagoners  will  no  longer  have 
the  power  to  block  a  whole  thoroughfare  just 
for  their  own  convenience.  Regulations  will 
be  enforced  as  to  the  competency  of  drivers, 
the  stopping  of  vehicles,  and  the  freaks  of  cabs. 
Besides  which,  light  bridges  are  to  be  built  across 
or  tunnels  made  beneath  the  most  crowded  streets, 
for  the  convenience  of  pedestrians.  It  has,  how- 
ever, so  long  been  the  rule  to  deny  consideration 
to  bipeds  in  the  City,  and  reserve  it  all  for  the 
four-footed  creatures,  that  we  can  hardly  believe 
the  safety-crossings  comprehended  in  the  Corpora- 
tion scheme  will  ever  be  constructed.  But  that 
something  of  the  kind  is  required  in  a  city  through 
which  sixty  thousand  vehicles  pass  every  working- 
day,  who  shall  deny  ? 

Among  other  metropolitan  matters  worth  a 
word  of  notice,  one  is,  that  the  works  are  in 
progress  for  the  pneumatic  railway  which  is  to 
cross  from  Whitehall  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
Thames  ;  and  that  a  refreshment-room  has  at  last 
been  opened  in  the  British  Museum.  Visitors  who 
have  suffered  from  headache  through  want  of  a 
lunch  while  wandering  about  the  galleries  of  that 
bewildering  establishment,  will  appreciate  the 
advantage  now  conceded,  especially  as  it  is  promised 
that  the  refreshments  shall  be  good,  and  moderate 
in  price.  Another  matter  is,  that  a  school  is  to  be 
founded  somewhere  in  the  City,  at  which  a  good 
commercial  education  shall  be  obtainable  for  L.4 
a  year.  A  fund  of  L. 100,000  is  to  be  raised  for 
the  purpose,  towards  which  some  twenty  persons 
have  already  promised  L.1000  each.  At  this 
school,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  to  be 
prime  subjects  of  instruction,  because  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  in  these  most  of  the  youths  who  are 
put  forward  for  places  in  the  City  are  lamentably 
deficient  In  fact,  it  is  an  increasing  complaint 
among  commercial  men,  that  they  cannot  get 
young  clerks  able  to  write  a  fair  hand  or  spell 
correctly. 

The  chemical  toys  known  as  c  Pharaoh's  Serpents ' 
have  been  so  widely  taken  up,  that  we  may  do 
good  service  by  mentioning  what  was  said  concern- 
ing them  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  namely,  that 
all  mercury  vapour  is  more  or  less  poisonous,  and 
that  injurious  effects  have  followed  from  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Serpents  in  close  rooms.  Professor 
Boscoe  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  inhala- 
tion of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  mercury 
vapour  should  be  carefully  avoided.  But  a  few 
months  ago,  two  young  German  chemists  were 
poisoned,  while  working  in  a  laboratory  in  London, 
by  absorption  through  the  lungs  or  skin  of  the 
vapour  of  a  mercury  compound  which  they  were 
engaged  in  preparing.   One  of  the  two  died  at  the 
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end  of  three  days  in  a  state  of  mania,  and  the 
other  has  become  a  hopeless  idiot.  Hence  it  will 
be  understood  that  mercury  vapour  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  trifled  with. 

Two  instruments  have  recently  been  invented 
which  are  likely  to  become  iiseful  in  physio- 
logical investigations.  One,  an  improved  Hajmo- 
dymometer,  by  Mr  W.  IL  Griffiths  of  Dublin, 
is  intendod  to  measure  the  rate  at  which  blood 
flows  through  the  blood-vessels— a  question  often 
of  high  importance  in  vital  statistics.  We  remem- 
ber that  an  attempt  was  onco  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  rate  by  injection  into  an  artery  at  one  side 
of  a  horse's  neck,  and  noting  the  time  that  elapsed 
before  it  appeared  at  an  incision  on  the  opposite 
side.  An  account  of  Mr  Griffiths'  improvement 
has  been  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
will  be  published  in  their  Proceedings.  The  other 
instrument  is  the  contrivance  of  Professor  Donders 
of  Utrecht :  it  records  the  beats  of  the  pulse,  of  the 
heart,  and  the  respiratory  movements  simultane- 
ously in  four  parallel  columns,  bo  that  they  may 
be  seen  and  compared  at  a  glance.  As  yet,  we  have 
no  detailed  description  of  the  instrument,  but  we 
understand  that  it  operates  by  means  of  electricity. 

There  is  talk  at  Swansea  of  utilising  the  smoke 
which  has  so  long  poisoned  the  atmosphere 
of  that  copper-smelting  town.  Two  methods  aro 
said  to  have  been  proposed.  In  one  of  them,  the 
smoke  will  be  made  to  pass  through  various  pro- 
cesses, until  at  last  it  becomes  condensed  into 
sulphuric  acid.  What  a  happy  prospect  this  fur 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  vegetation !  especially  as  Swansea  has 
becorae,the  smelting-place  for  copper  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  not  to  say  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Chili — the  victim  of  dishonest  Spain — sent 
us  last  year  47,000  tons  of  this  valuable  metaL 

A  small  item  of  news  has  reached  us  from 
Australia,  which  is  worth  record  as  marking  a 
beginning  of  manufacture  which  may  have  import- 
ant results.  The  first  piece  of  cloth  ever  woven  in 
Victoria  has  been  produced  at  Hamilton ;  and  the 
first  paper-mill  (with  machinery)  has  been  set  up 
on  the  river  Yarra.  Perhaps  the  colony  is  ambi- 
tious enough  to  hope  to,  some  day,  supply  the  '  old 
country '  with  cloth  and  paper. 

Messrs  Jackson  and  Ott  of  the  United  States 
have  patented  a  method  of  extracting  gold  from 
the  ore,  which  is  described  as  a  highly  advanta- 
geous improvement  over  the  process  usually  prac- 
tised. That  process,  as  most  readers  know,  consists 
in  amalgamation,  or  the  use  of  quicksilver  to 
separate  the  gold  ;  but  it  is  one  open  to  serious 
objections,  one  of  which  is  its  great  cost.  Some 
years  ago,  Professor  Plattner,  a  German,  dis- 
covered that  he  could  extract  the  gold  by  means 
of  chlorine  ;  the  results  of  which  were  immediately 
important,  for  great  hills  of  waste  at  the  mines  in 
Silesia  and  Hungary  were  treated  by  his  process 
with  considerable  profit.  The  chlorine  searched 
out  minute  particles  of  gold  in  the  long-accumu- 
lated rubbish,  that  could  not  have  been  profitably 
extracted  by  any  other  means.    Plattner  saw  that 
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bis  process  was  susceptible  of  improvements,  but 
died  before  he  could  accomplish  them.  The  im- 
provements have  now  been  effected  by  the  above- 
named  operators  :  by  a  process  of  desulphurising 
the  ore,  they  save  one  half  in  the  amount  of  gas 
required  ;  and  by  substituting  hypo-chlorous  acid 
for  the  chlorine  gas,  they  can  treat  different  kinds 
of  ore  with  even  greater  economy  than  by  Piatt- 
ner's  process.  The  final  extraction  of  the  gold  is 
effected  either  by  centrifugal  power,  or  by  a 
hydraulic  press  and  water  ;  and  the  advantages 
of  the  new  process  appear  to  be,  that  the*  cost 
of  the  substances  used  therein,  and  the  loss  in 
quantity,  are  not  so  great  as  with  quicksilver ;  that 
the  expense  of  fuel  for  distillation  is  not  required  ; 
that  as  pure  gold  is  precipitated,  no  refining  is 
needed  ;  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  workmen. 

Professor  Bourlot  of  Colmar,  in  his  meteorolo- 
gical studies,  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  causes  of 
certain  atmospheric  phenomena.  In  his  view,  the 
causes  are  internal — that  is,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  central  mass  of  the  globe  is  fluid  fire,  the 
vapour  therefrom  acting  against  the  inner  surface 
of  the  earth's  crust  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  will,  by 
exciting  powerful  electric  currents,  produce  sudden 
changes  above  the  surface.  Another  effect  of  the 
internal  pressure  will  be  continual  changes  of  level 
on  the  outer  surface ;  so  much  so,  that,  from 
Professor  Bourlot's  point  of  view,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  firm  land— terra  Jirma—be  it  continent  or 
island.  He  thinks  it  may  be  possible  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  plutonian  sea  ;  but  until  that  be 
done,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  establish  his  theory 
of  interior  tempests  and  their  effects.  • 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Horological  Institute, 
the  chairman,  in  opening  a  discussion  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  English  and  foreign  watches, 
remarked  that  excellence  of  finish  and  knowledge 
of  principles,  as  regards  watchwork,  are  less  appre- 
ciated in  this  country,  even  by  the  educated  classes, 
than  they  ought  to  be.  Those  classes,  he  con- 
tinued, 'require  their  special  attention  to  be  directed 
to  this  matter  in  order  that  their  tastes  may  be 
cultivated  to  such  a  degree  that  they  may  derive 
pleasure  from  high  mechanical  correctness.'  He 
noticed  further  a  deficiency  of  education  among 
those  who  are  to  be  our  watchmakers  in  the  future, 
and  expressed  his  wish  '  that  apprentices  of  a  more 
educated  class  were  taken  into  the  trade,  who 
could  understand  the  principles  of  watchwork, 
instead  of  errand-boys  with  no  previous  culture, 
being  bound  too  often  for  the  master's  special 
advantage,  without  reference  to  the  boy's  under- 
standing of  his  art.'  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  want  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of 
appreciation  of  excellence,  pervades  all  classes 
alike,  which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  so  many 
persons  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  on  by  the 
advertising  quacks  of  the  watch-trade.  The  educa- 
tion that  is  to  alter  this  state  of  things  for  the 
better  must  be  necessarily  slow. 

Let  us  add  to  the  foregoing,  that  in  the  first 


MY  WOLD  FIELD. 

I  scorn  tho  man  who  only  sees 
What  nature  shews  his  eyes, 

Who  cannot,  spurning  rocks  and  trees, 
On  nobler  pinions  rise ! 

His  vacant  mind,  made  once  divine, 
Grows  base  'mong  purest  pleasures, 

Or  starves  in  plenty,  as  will  pino 
The  miser  with  his 


'Tis  true  yon  field  is  bleak  and  drear— 
My  Wold  Field  gently  swelling — 

You  call  it  tame  ?  to  me  'tis  dear ; 
Nay.  more,  'tis  Fancy's  dwelling ! 


Tis  wide  as  Thought's  domain ;  the  breeis 
8woeps  o'er  it,  health  bestowing, 

Ruffling  Spring's  tender  grass,  like  seas 
That  heave,  soft  sepbyrs  blowing. 


Pale  sunshine  floats  in  glittering 
By  day  o'er  bent  and  thistle ; 

The  Iamb  in  daisies  couched  there 
Larks  lost  iu  cloudlets  whistle. 


All  night,  the  moonbeams  far  and  wide 
Fleck  its  low  hills,  small  valleys  ; 

The  beck  that  streams  past  or  beside 
With  blue  cress-flowers  dallies. 

Sly  jackdawB  hop,  or  sea-mews  wheel 
Amongst  the  purple  shadows 

That  on  my  leas  are  born,  and  steal 
Athwart  my  neighbours*  meadows. 

And  e'en  in  autumn's  roughest  day, 
What  time  tho  clouds  are  flying, 

Flues  o'er  my  tbymy  hills  will  play 
With  the  cloud-splendours  vying. 

Here  see  I  Alpine  glories  piled 

At  sunset  in  the  west; 
With  tropic  loveliness  beguiled, 

At  noontide  here  I  rest. 

■ 

Imagination  aye  befriends 

The  man  she  loves,  who  woos 
Her  fickle  moods ;  and  Fancy  lends 
charms  to  humblest  views. 


Contented  souls  great  joys  will  find 

That  ne'er  to  others  come ; 
And  though  no  crags  may  mock  the  wind, 

Still  beauty  blesses  home. 
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A  BOY'S  FIRST  FIGHT. 

I  was  a  biggish  boy,  of  seventeen,  and  I  wore  a 
red  jacket,  and  was  skylarking,  one  summer's 
morning,  with  my  companions  in  the  yard  of  the 
farm  where  we  were  quartered.  Some  of  us  were 
busily  hemming  in  a  pretty  little  bit  of  an  ensign, 
on  a  pony,  and  trying  to  drive  him  into  the 
abomination-pond  in  the  eentre  of  the  yard,  when 
a  man  looked  over  the  gate,  and  said  quietly : 
4  There — leave  off— there 's  better  fun  for  you  ;  the 
French  are  coming  on.' 

We  had  heard  for  the  last  week  that  about  one 
hundred  thousand  of  them  were  assembling  within 
a  few  miles  of  us,  and  we  were  living  on,  just  as 
unconcernedly  as  most  people  do  live  on  in  this 
world,  in  the  midst  of  the  hundred  thousand 
unseen  dangers  which  beset  every  path  of  life. 
Our  child's  play  was  over,  man's  work  was  before 
us.  We  assembled,  we  marched  ;  but  not  up  the 
lane  which  led  to  our  daily  drill-ground  ;  our 
heads  were  put  the  opposite  way  ;  whither  bound, 
we  knew  not,  nor,  I  believe,  did  our  leaders.  The 
general  of  our  division  had,  some  days  before, 
found  out  a  goodly  chateau,  with  a  most  conve- 
nient common  near  it,  where  he  could  exercise 
his  men ;  and  thither  he  went,  taking  us  at  least 
twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  close  to  the  French  frontier.  We 
liad  now  to  rejoin  the  army  without  a  moment's 
delay,  if  we  could,  which  was  doubtful,  for  nothing 
definite  was  known  a*  to  the  movemeuts  which 
might  be  taking  place  on  either  side. 

The  first  sign  of  war  I  saw  was  a  beacon  by  the 
roadside,  which  had  been  fired,  and  partly  burned 
down.  There  was  no  one  near  it.  The  hounds 
had  been  there,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  them. 
After  a  tolerably  long  day's  march,  we  were 
halted  to  rest  on  a  nice  bit  of  roadside  common. 
Everybody  threw  himself  on  the  turf,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  few  minutes  ;  and  all  was  quiet — 
btrangely  quiet. 

What  '•  the  matter  ?  What  are  they  listening 
to  ?  What  are  those  old  hands  laying  their  ears  to 
the  ground  for  1 


Don't  you  hear  the  firing  ? 
No.  Listen. 

There !    No  doubt  about  it. 

Oh !  I  can  hear  it  quite  plain.  Musketry,  and 
heavy  guns,  too !  It 's  a  general  action  ;  they  are 
at  it,  and  we  here  ! 

You  have  seen  hounds  in  cover,  when  first  they 
catch  the  scent — a  mere  suspicion,  not  yet  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  tongue — how  their  bristles  will 
rise,  and  their  whole  frame  quiver.  So  it  was  with 
the  men  ;  they  were  transfigured.  Those  who  a 
minute  before  were  only  trying  to  snatch  forty 
winks,  had  started  to  their  feet,  were  gathering  in 
little  knots,  speculating  eagerly  on  what  was  to 
come  ;  but  there  was  no  noise  beyond  a  busy  angry 
hum. 

The  march  was  resumed,  and  continued  steadily 
till  dusk,  when  we  halted  just  outside  of  a  town, 
and  hoped  for  rations.  Instead  thereof,  there  came 
rushing  by  a  raw  Irish  regiment,  shouting  like 
madmen.  The  contempt  with  which  our  old 
soldiers  looked  down  upon  this  noisy  demonstra- 
tion was  quite  beyond  words. 

On  we  went,  in  darkness,  rain,  hunger,  and 
thirst ;  on,  on,  until  long  after  midnight,  when 
the  rain  had  become  a  deluge,  we  halted  in  a 
wretched  hamlet,  and  were  told  to  expect  about 
three  hours'  rest,  but  no  food.  I  got  into  a 
stable,  threw  myself  on  some  straw,  my  head  on 
a  saddle,  and  subsided  into  a  sort  of  half-dreamy 
repose ;  but  others  came  in,  and  we  began  to 
discuss  our  prospects,  under  our  breath,  lest  the 
men  should  hear,  for  it  was  believed  that  the 
French  were  between  us  and  our  army,  and  that 
our  chance  of  rejoining  it  was  a  bad  one.  We 
were  four  in  that  stall,  and  gloomy  enough.  Two 
have  long  been  in  their  graves,  the  third  is  a  jolly 
old  general,  and  as  to  me— never  mind. 

Day  broke— the  march  was  taken  up.  One  of 
the  men  near  me  had  got  at  drink  somehow, 
and  shewed  it.  His  own  comrades  attacked  him 
angrily.  He  pleaded  killing  weather,  fatigue, 
emptiness;  it  was  but  little;  it  could  never  else, 
have  got  into  his  head,  &c. :  but  they  would  listen 
to  no  excuses.    Drink,  they  said,  was  all  very  well 
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at  proper  times— a  capital  thing,  no  doubt ;  but 
before  the  enemy,  never !  He  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  regiment. 

The  weather  improved,  and  we  woke  up  into 
better  humour.  Coming  to  the  brow  of  a  little 
hill,  there  appeared  a  single  figure  coming  down 
the  opposite  slope  towards  us.  A  soldier — Belgian 
uniform— arm  in  a  sling.  'He  has  been  in  the 
fray — now  we  shall  know  something.'  But  he 
could  not  make  himself  understood,  seemed  to 
have  bad  quite  enough  of  fighting,  and  was  evi- 
dently making  for  his  home.  His  wound  wag 
looked  on  as  a  sham,  and  himself  as  a  deserter. 
He  was  hooted  out  of  sight — nothing  loath.  About 
mid-day  we  halted  in  n  pleasant  meadow,  and 
hopes  were  held  out  of  rations.  The  officers  of 
my  company  sent  off  one  to  a  little  town  in  sight, 
to  get  something  eatable.  And  now  up  came  a 
lad,  in  high  spirits  at  having  carried  his  point,  at 
any  rate.  He  had  been  on  leave  at  Brussels  when 
the  alarm  came,  and  at  ouce  determined  to 
make  his  way  to  his  regiment.  Ho  had  been 
walking  all  night,  and  having  started,  as  he  wa«, 
in  dancing-shoes,  had  soon  worn  them  clean  out 
He  had  seen  no  actual  fighting,  and  could  only  sav 
that  it  had  been  heavy,  and  the  result  doubtful. 

ITe  told  us  Major   ,  a  stall-officer,  who  had 

been  much  with  us,  and  was  universally  liked, 
had  lost  a  leg.  '  Poor  fellow  ;  what  a  horseman  he 
was!  His  huntiu"  is  over!'  This  was  realising 
the  matter  to  us— bringing  it  home  to  our  bosoms. 
It  was  the  first  blow  ;  but  there  was  not  much 
time  to  think  of  it.  Our  caterer  returned  with  a 
large  loaf  like  a  life-buoy — a  common  shape  then 
• — smoking  hot,  and  a  bottle  of  Curacpa,  both  which 
were  disposed  of  in  an  instant.  There  were  rations 
at  hand,  we  were  told  ;  but  time  was  too  precious 
to  wait  for  them,  and  we  went  on  our  way. 

Presently  there  was  a  startling  sound.  Our 
suspicious  imaginations  made  it  a  fire  of  musketry 
close  at  hand.  It  was  only  a  long,  rattling  peal  of 
thunder,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  heavy  storms. 

Another  alarm  !  On  a  rising-ground,  some  way  J 
off,  came  into  view  a  strong  body  of  men.  "Were  j 
they  friends  or  enemies  ?  If  the  latter,  they  were 
too  many  for  us.  All  right — they  were  allies 
— the  risk  of  being  cut  off  was  at  an  end — we 
were  up  with  the  army.  But  where  had  we  been 
wandering  ever  since  yesterday  morning  ?  I  never 
knew.  I  have  in  after-times  often  asked  men  who 
should  have  known,  but  never  got  an  answer. 

Once  more  we  halted  ;  the  wagons  with  the  meat 
actually  came  up  ;  but  it  was  announced  that  the 
French  were  close  upon  us,  and  there  was  not 
time  to  cook  it.  The  meat  was  put  back  into  the 
wagons,  and  the  retreat — for  such  it  doubtless  was 
— went  on.  And  now  the  plot  began  to  thicken. 
On  all  sides  were  seen  troops  of  various  nations, 
hurrying  on  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves. 
The  road  became  choked.  Once,  in  a  regular  jam 
with  some  ammunition-wagons,  a  violent  thunder- 
squall  came  on,  and  I  began  to  speculate  on  the 
possible  effects  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  We  had  to 
wait  some  little  time,  and  I  lay  down  in  the  long 
rye  by  the  roadside.  I  was1  violently  heated,  and 
thirsty,  and  refreshed  myself  by  sucking  the  ears 
of  com,  which  were  so  drenched  by  the  heavy 
rain,  that  each  was  a  sort  of  wet  sponge. 

The  foreigners  began  to  give  out,  and  lie  down 
by  the  roadside,  in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 
Mo«t  conspicuous  among  them  were  some  huge 


then  usually  worn.  They  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  their  alarm,  and  I  began  to  doubt  how  the 
feeling  that  our  allies  were  good  for  notlung  might 
affect  our  men.  It  was  satisfactory,  however,  to  see 
that  they  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  unmitigated 
fun.  The  passage  of  any  staff- officer  was  eagerly 
watched,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  information. 
I  overheard  one  say,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries 
about  our  retreat :  1  Oh,  we  shan't  have  to  go  much 
further.  He  is  going  to  make  a  stand  at  a  place 
called,  I  believe,  Waterloo,  or  some  such  name.' 

From  the  crowded  state  of  the  road,  checks  were 
now  become  very  frequent.  On  one  occasion,  hear- 
ing an  odd  kind  of  noise  close  to  me,  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  a  wagon  of  wounded  men.  It  was  utterly 
unexpected,  and  I  only  hope  I  did  not  6hew  how  it 
shocked  me.  Two  figures  I  see  now.  One  had 
been  shot  in  the  mouth  ;  the  whole  face  had 
swelled  till  the  features  wore  undistinguishable. 
It  was  one  cake  of  blood,  and  where  the  mouth 
had  been  was  a  hole,  from  which  came  sounds  that 
were  not  human.  In  contrast  to  him  sat  a  very 
line-looking  man  in  a  greatcoat,  which  concealed 
lus  hurt.  His  face  M  as  deadly  pale,  and  wore  an 
expression  of  deadly  suffering  ;  but  he  maintained 
absolute  silence. 

We  passed  through  the  town  of  Braine-le-Comte, 
which  looked  entirely  deserted  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  occupied  by  some  foreign  troops,  who,  we 
understood,  were  to  stay  and  meet  the  advance  of 
the  French.  One  company  got  under  arms  at  a 
sort  of  guard-house,  in  compliment  to  us,  as  we 
passed.  They  looked,  officers  and  men,  dismal — 
forlorn  without  the  hope.  I  could  not  help  admir- 
ing the  endurance  of  our  men.  They  had  started 
about  nine  or  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  ;  had 
been  marching  through  drenching  rain  and  violent 
storms  until  now,  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  with 
very  trifling  halt*,  and  no  rations.  They  had  break- 
fasted before  starting,  and  had  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity of  picking  up  any  food  by  the  way  (I  had 
only  my  share  of  the  hot*  bread  and  Curaeoa) ;  and 
here  they  were,  going  on  without  apparent  fatigue, 
and  without  a  murmur.  Well,  all  tilings  come  to 
an  end.  We  turned  off  the  road,  upon  a  rising- 
ground,  which  shewed  other  regiments  forming 
line,  as  we  did.  The  position  was  reached,  tho 
march  was  over.  As  I  was  looking  round,  to  see 
what  was  coming  next,  I  was  accosted  by  an  old 

Peninsular  captain  with  a  grim  smile  :  '  Well,  , 

hero 's  the  butcher's  shop.  How  do  you  like  it  ? ' 
But  the  real  butcher's  shop  came  ;  we  got  the  meat, 
and  some  spirits,  and  fed  at  last.  I  contrived  to 
get  a  capital  bundle  of  straw,  and  lay  down 
(thatching  myself  with  it,  for  the  thunder-showers 
were  constant)  on  a  slope,  from  which  I  could  seo 
all  that  was  passing.  Before  me  spread  one  wide 
level,  mostly  in  corn,  with  no  enclosures  or  woods 
to  break  the  view.  Across  it,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile,  ran  long  lines  of  British  cavalry, 
formed  to  cover  our  retreat.  Beyond,  in  the  dis- 
tance, I  could  make  out  the  French  line.  The 
guns  I  could  not  distinguish,  until  they  opened 
lire  ;  then  the  smoke,  settling  in  a  little  thunder- 
cloud above  each  batten-,  mapped  them  out.  I 
could  see  the  lines  shifting,  wavering,  advancing, 
retreating,  but  was  too  far  off  to  make  out  any- 
thing more  than  that  a  skirmish  on  a  grand  scale 
was  going  ou — then  our  side  seemed  to  gain  ground 
—and  then  the  squall  seemed  over.  There  is  a 
horeeman  coming  from  the  tight,  at  s|>eed,  right 
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officers,  throws  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  and 
bursts  out  a-laughing.  His  horse  is  in  a  lather, 
but  himself  in  the  highest  spirits.    This  is  the 

Duke  of  ,  a  captain  in  our  regiment,  but 

serving  on  the  head-quarter  staff ;  and  he  is  laugh- 
ing because  he  has  just  seen  the  Life  Guards  ride 
over  the  French.  (He  did  not  tell  us,  what  we 
heard  afterwards,  that  some  of  our  light  cavalry 
had  first  failed  to  do  so.)  What  is  that  astounding 
rattle  on  the  right  ?  And  what  are  all  our  fellows 
clap] ling  their  hands  and  shouting  for,  as  if  it  were 
the  best  fun  in  the  world  ?  It  is  the  whole  baggage- 
train  of  the  British  army  in  a  panic,  fleeing  for  their 
lives  along  the  paved  road,  bound  for  Brussels. 
And  it  is  no  joke  at  all.  It  is  only  fright  now  ;  but 
all  through  the  night  will  be  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion— robbery  and  murder — women  and  children 
upset  into  the  canals  and  drowned.  The  loss  of 
life  was  great ;  the  conduct  of  very  many  infamous. 
It  was  a  shockingand  disgraceful  business ;  but  it 
was  hushed  up.  >Tictory,  like  Charity,  covered  the 
multitude  of  sins ;  and  in  the  ocean  of  our  losses, 
this  drop  was  of  no  account.  Again  we  stood  to 
our  arms,  and  moved  off,  I  carefully  carrying  my 
precious  truss  of  straw  under  my  arm.  The  two 
armies  were  in  motion — in  presence — in  full 
view.  The  prattle  of  skirmishers  began,  grew 
angry,  died  away.  The  sun,  just  before  setting, 
came  forth  from  his  frowning  host  of  storm-clouds, 
threw  one  wild  gleam  of  light  over  the  awful  scene, 
and  disappeared  '  Are  we  going  to  work  now  ? ' 
I  asked  the  little  fellow  by  my  side  (a  boy  in  years, 
in  service  a  veteran). 

'  Not  to-night,  I  think  ;  it 's  too  late.' 

«  What  a  beautiful  sight !— isn't  it?'  I  could  not 
help  saying. 

With  a  grave,  sad  smile  of  superior  experience, 
he  replied :  '  Wait  till  to-morrow  night ;  tell  me 
then  how  beautiful  you  think  it' 

We  kept  changing  our  ground,  and  at  every  move 
I  lost  some  of  my  straw.  Blundering  through  the 
dark  and  wet,  the  last  of  it  went  before  we  came  to 
our  final  position.  Very  quickly  the  opposite  ridge 
was  lighted  up  by  the  tires  of  the  French  army, 
making  themselves  happy  for  the  night.  What  a 
range  of  them  ;  and  how  I  envied  them  !  We  had 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  fitful  fire  of  outposts — 
every  now  and  then  like  a  small  battle— burned 
out.  The  last  sounds  I  heard  were  the  constant 
rush  of  the  rain,  and  the  constant  wail  of  some 
poor  baby  near  me.  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  great- 
coat, but  I  slept  what  the  French  call '  the  sleep  of 
the  just ; '  or  what,  according  to  the  penny-a-liners 
is  quite  as  good,  the  sleep  of  the  man  who  is  going 
to  be  hanged  to-morrow.  On  waking  in  the 
morning,  I  found  I  could  not  have  turned  once  the 
whole  night,  for  the  side  next  the  ground  was  per- 
fectly dry  and  warm.  But  that  seemed  all  there 
was  of  me  ;  the  upper  side,  on  which  the  rain  had 
been  beating,  had  no  feeling  at  all.  The  .general 
effect  Tvua  helplessness.  (Some  months  after,  I  saw 
at  Ramstrate  a  young  man  in  a  wheel-chair,  and 
was  told  he  bad  been  paralysed  from  exposure  to 
wet,  the  night  before  Waterloo.)  The  next  thing 
was  a  bit  of  rough  pathos,  the  women  taking  leave 
of  their  (irregular)  husbands.  Few  words  were 
spoken — a  few  tears  were  shed  ;  a  good  deal  of  real 
strong  feeling  seemed  suppressed  on  both  sides,  and 
they  were  gone. 

I  was  trying  to  shake  myself  up  and  be  alive, 
when  my  kind  captain  came  by.  *  You  look  very 
ill/  he  said ;  « there  will  be  nothing  doing  just  yet 


a  while ;  go  down  to  that  cottage.  I  have  just  come 
from  it.  You  will  find  a  fire  there.  Make  your- 
self comfortable.  You  '11  know  by  tho  firing  when 
it's  time  to  come  back.'  I  went,  and  found  a 
miserable  hut — four  bare  walls  aud  a  mud  floor. 
Crouching  in  the  opposite  corners  of  the  hearth, 
over  some  smouldering  embers,  were  an  old  man 
and  a  little  boy,  both  crying  bitterly.  I  sat  down 
between  them*  made  up  the  fire,  found  a  crock  of 
water  and  a  few  potatoes,  and  set  to  work  to  roast 
them — and  myself.  I  made  a  hearty  breakfast. 
Not  one  word  passed  between  us.  They  crying,  I 
eating  and  drinking,  and  rubbing  my  hands  over 
the  embers.  But  all  was  silent,  except  the 
musketry,  which  more  than  once  drove  me  to  the 
door.  I  ought  to  go  back  ;  but,  hang  it !  said  I  to 
myself,  this  ia  too  luxurious  a  fireside  to  leave  yet. 
At  last  came  a  burst  of  fire  that  allowed  no  further 
doubt,  and  away  I  ran,  back  to  my  company,  was 
complimented  on  mv  good  looks  and  my  early 
return ;  for  they  said :  '  Oh,  this  is  nothing  yet. 
You 'd  better  come  into  the  hut.'  Our  servants  had 
by  this  time  made  a  gipsy  hut  of  boughs,  with  plenty 
of  dry  straw  in  it :  where  they  could  have  got  either, 
I  have  no  notion ;  but  they  were  handy  lads.  Four 
of  us  tumbled  in,  and  pigged  together.  I  dropped 
asleep  instantly,  and  knew  nothing  more,  till  I  was 
roused  by  their  jumping  up,  and  followed  their 
example.  Our  general's  aide-de-camp  Was  walking 
his  horse  by  ;  he  turned  his  head  towards  us,  and 
6aid  very  coolly :  *  Enemigo ! '  The  one  word  of 
Spanish,  and  the  knowing  smile,  told  plainly  that 
old  times  were  come  again. 
Now  for  it  then ! 

Without  signal  or  word  of  command,  the  men 
just  walked  to  the  piles  of  arms,  and  formed  their 
ranks. 

Here  comes  the  old  quarter-master,  radiant ;  he 
has  got  something  good  for  us.  Yes,  a  little  very 
precious  oil  for  the  musket-locks ;  and  the  men 
seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  it — to  feel 
that  each  man's  life  might  depend  on  his  piece 
not  missing  fire.  Each  proceeded  to  uncover  and 
od  his  lock  ;  for  I  think  there  were  none  who  had 
not  contrived  some  protection  against  the  rain ; 
very  many  had  stripped  off  their  woollen  socks  for 
the  purpose.  We  got  tho  word  to  4  load ; '  the 
ramrods  rang,  and  a  thousand  rare  soldiers  stood 
ready  for  anything. 

A  short  move  brought  us  into  our  place  ;  we 
formed  close  column.  The  men  stood  at  ease, 
officers  fell  out,  and  lounged  about,  chatting  as  at 
an  ordinary  parade.  I  noticed  our  adjutant,  an  old 
Peninsula  man,  lying  down  on  his  face,  as  if  asleep ; 
but  I  could  make  out  that  he  was  saying  his 
prayers. 

We  were  just  behind  the  ridge  which  formed  our 
position,  so  that  we  could  see  nothing.  A  pause, 
it  seemed  a  long  one ;  even  those  chatterboxes,  the 
skirmishers,  were  silent 

Bang !  went  an  English  gun,  on  the  ridge  jnst 
before  us ;  and,  as  if  it  were  a  spell  that  had 
raised  legions  of  devils,  gun  followed  gun,  until  all 
individual  explosions  were  swallowed  up  in  one 
wild  roar,  under  which  might  be  made  out  the 
sharp  treble  of  the  musketry.  Clouds  of  smoke 
began  to  gather,  and  out  of  them,  from  time  to 
time,  darted  a  long  shrill  French  scream.  The 
Americans  in  this  last  war  appear  to  pride  them- 
selves on  what  they  call  'yelling,'  to  have  reduced 
it  to  a  system,  and  to  look  on  it  as  an  important 
branch  of  the  art  of  war.    But  the  English  of  that 
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day  did  their  bloody  work,  for  the  most  part,  in 
silence.  The  first  cannon-shots  sailed  over  us  sky- 
high  ;  but  they  soon  began  to  fall  unpleasantly 
near.  If  you  sit  by  the  open  window  of  a  railway 
carriage,  and  if,  quite  unexpectedly,  an  express- 
train  passes,  you  will  hear  something  like  a  cannon- 
shot  close  to  you.  The  first  thing  struck  in  our 
ranks  was  a  horse.  Prince  Regent  had  cost  over 
a  hundred  guineas  only  a  few  days  before.  It 
was  only  a  graze.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  it  did  not 
draw  blood  or  break  the  skin ;  but  it  broke  a 
bone :  there  he  stood,  with  one  leg  hanging  loose. 
The  next  was  a  worse  case.  Our  sergeant-major 
was  expecting  his  ensign's  commission,  and  another 
sergeant  was  acting  as  nis  second,  and  daily  looking 
for  his  promotion.  The  rush  of  a  shot !  near ! 
nearer !  Smack  among  us !  a  little  bustle — one 
man  down.  It  is  the  poor  sergeant,  his  leg  crushed. 
In  a  few  minutes  his  life-blood  was  on  the  field, 
and  he  at  rest. 

Soon  men  began  to  drop  faster :  the  enemy  had 
got  our  range.  The  clever  old  soldier  in  command 
just  moved  us  about  twenty  yards  to  the  right. 
Such  a  change  was  repeated  at  intervals.  I  did 
not  see  any  of  the  other  regiments  in  the  brigade 
doing  so.  Their  losses  were  heavier  than  ours ; 
and  I  have  always  attributed  the  difference  to  this 
simple  but  sensible  dodge. 

The  wetness  of  the  ground  was  mucli  in  our 
favour  under  this  fire.  Shells  would  sink  so  deep 
tliat  they  exploded  either  not  at  all  or  harmlessly, 
throwing  up  great  fountains  of  mud.  But  there 
were  marvellous  escapes.  I  saw  one  fall  at  the 
foot  of  an  officer,  who,  instead  of  getting  out  of  the 
way,  stood  as  if  petrified  ;  but  it  never  burst.  An- 
other went  into  the  ground  just  behind  a  man  who 
was  lying  down  ;  he  rolled  lazily  over  on  his  side, 
and  began  to  scrape  with  his  hand  the  hole  it  had 
made,  as  if  trying  to  find  it.  That,  too,  did  not 
burst.  And  just  by  me  a  shell  struck  a  man's 
knapsack,  exploded,  and  scattered  it  in  all  direc- 
tions— tore  it  to  smithereens  without  hurting  the 
wearer,  who  stood  gaping  as  if  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  all  his  comrades  were  laughing  at  him. 

Here  comes  our  second  in  command,  good  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  on  a  great  fat  coach-horse,  and  look- 
ing as  if  no  less  a  creature  could  carry  him.  But 
the  composure  with  which  he  and  his  staff  walked 
by,  while  the  shot  was  dropping  all  around  them, 
was  perfect.  The  storm  was  so  heavy  in  front  of 
us  (Hougomont)  that  we  began  to  think  it  high 
time  something  should  come  of  it,  and  to  feel,  rather 
than  acknowledge,  some  anxiety  on  the  subject. 
A  group  came  slowly  towards  us  from  that  quarter 
— six  men  carrying  something  in  a  blanket.  We 
must  have  lost  some  officer  01 rank  (it  was  General 
Cooke) ;  for  in  those  days  men  were  not  allowed, 
except  in  special  cases,  to  leave  the  ranks  to  attend 
on  the  wounded  while  fighting  was  going  on  ;  nor 
were  surgeons  allowed  to  be  under  fire. 

The  next  sufferer  got  along  without  help :  it 
was  a  poor  horse  wandering  slowly  to  the  rear, 
with  his  head  hanging  down,  almost  as  if  he  were 
grazing.  I  thought  at  first  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  him,  but  as  he  came  nearer,  I  saw  he 
had  only  half  a  head :  a  cannon-shot  had  carried 
away  all  the  lower  part.  One  of  the  men  was 
ordered  to  take  a  musket,  and  put  him  out  of 
his  misery. 

There  is  a  yell,  worthy  of  America,  a  long 
way  oil*.  What  can  that  be  ?  Far  out  of  the  reach 
of  shot,  was  an  immense  patch  of  yellow,  from 


which  these  fierce  sounds  proceeded  :  it  was  a  body 
of  'braves  Beiges'  shouting  to  keep  up  their 
spirits. 

At  last  up  rode  an  aide-de-camp  to  our  column  ; 
he  was  a  very  young  one  indeed,  and  in  a  very 
great  fuss. 

'  Are  the  loaded  ?' 

A  chuckle  from  the  ranks  was  the  only  answer. 
He  muttered  some  hasty  order,  and  was  going  off 
as  fast  as  he  came. 

'  Stop,  stop  !  young  gentleman,'  says  the  colonel ; 
'  don't  tie  in  such  a  tiurry.  Let  us  hear  distinctly 
what  you  have  got  to  say. 

It  was  an  order  to  advance  ;  and  right  gladly  we 
obeyed  it ;  for  idleness,  a  curse  at  any  time,  is  at 
such  times  the  hardest  trial  men  can  have.  The 
first  sight  of  the  battle-field  was  rather  a  disap- 

rintmcnt  to  me,  though  I  don't  quite  know  what 
expected.  Along  the  ridge,  groups  of  figures 
were  busy  in  tJie  smoke.  There  were  our  guns. 
At  intervals  were  masses  of  men,  doing  nothing. 
Small  bodies  of  cavalry  were  riding  about,  and 
occasionally  attacking  one  another.  Altogether,  it 
rather  put  me  in  mind  of  some  of  the  stage  direc- 
tions in  Shakspeare's  battles:  'Alarums,  Excur- 
sions— Chambers  go  off.'  One  little  episode  I 
almost  hesitate  to  describe,  because  it  does  not 
sound  at  all  like  what  it  is — true  to  the  letter.  I 
saw  it  distinctly ;  it  took  place  at  a  very  small 
distance  from  me.  Out  of  the  smoke  two  small 
parties  of  cavalry — not  above  ten  or  a  dozen  in 
each — rushed  into  collision,  as  if  unawares  ;  pistol- 
shots  were  rapidly  exchanged,  saddles  as  rapidly 
emptied  ;  away  went  the  horses  back  into  the 
smoke  in  various  directions,  not  one  rider  left ;  and 
the  whole  was  enacted  in  less  time  than  you  have 
taken  to  read  it. 

We  took  up  the  ground  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Black  Brunswickers,  and  still  was  occu- 
pied by  a  large  number  of  them,  poor  fellows! 
Very  honestly  had  they  been  fighting;  very 
thick  they  lay.  Close  to  me  was  the  body  of  an 
officer,  quite  dead.  As  it  was  a  leisure  moment, 
and  I  had  never  had  a  fair  view  of  a  dead  man 
before,  I  determined  to  take  a  good  steady  look 
at  him,  and  felt  much  the  better  for  it  He  wiu 
not  disfigured — quite  placid,  but  as  yellow  as  any 
duck  in  the  market. 

We  now  formed,  not  one,  but  two  squares, 
because  we  were  so  strong — above  one  thousand 
bayonets.  The  French  cavalry  had  by  this  time 
got  possession  of  the  field,  but  could  never  hold  it ; 
they  came  and  went  Every  now  and  then,  they 
would  drive  our  artillerymen  from  their  guns ;  I 
saw  at  one  time  seventeen  guns  in  a  row,  aban- 
doned. The  gunners,  as  well  as  all  general  and 
staff  officers,  would  take  shelter  in  the  squares, 
iust  as  you  pop  into  a  shop  in  a  shower,  and  beg 
leave  to  wait  till  the  rain  is  over ;  and  the  squares 
became  crowded  with  inconvenient  guests.  I 
remember  one  couple  in  particular,  because  the 
horse  trod  on  my  toes.  He  was  a  hot  chestnut,  but 
now  sadlv  nervous— could  not  stand  still  for  an 
iustant  The  rider  was  a  curious  contrast  His 
natural  temper  was  one  of  the  most  irritable  I  ever 
knew ;  but  a  scene  like  this  steadied  him,  and  he 
sat  like  a  statue.  By  the  by,  I  did  not  in  one 
single  instance  see  a  horse  in  the  rampagious 
attitudes  which  battle-painters  are  bo  fond  of.  No 
ha!  ha!  no  mocking  at  fear.  They  are  not  the 
animals  they  were  in  Job's  days,  or  has  gun- 
powder made  the  difference  ?  They 
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battle,  poor  brutes,  aud  realise  the  danger.  Some, 
indeed,  shewed  no  unusual  symptoms.  Here  and 
there  (rarely)  was  a  case  of  frantic  fright.  More 
frequently,  it  was  quiet  quaking,  shivering  from 
head  to  foot 

And  now  our  turn  came :  the  cuirassiers  were 
going  to  try  us.  Very  calmly  our  colonel  gave  his 
directions,  quite  in  a  conversational  tone :  4  Now, 
mind,  men — no  firing  till  I  give  the  word,  and  I 
shan't  do  that  till  they  are  within  thirty  yards.' 
On  they  came  at  a  trot — the  ground  was  too  deep 
for  any  faster  pace — officers  in  front,  cheering  them 
on,  as  the  French  soldier  expects  his  officer  to  do. 
It  was  mere  murder.  I  do  not  think  the  distance 
could  have  been  thirty  yards,  when  a  clear  gentle- 
manly voice  said :  '  Ready  !  Present ! '  A  flash  and 
a  crack  from  the  face  of  the  square.  A  heap  of 
them  were  down.  'The  rest  they  run  away,  as 
the  nursery  rhyme  has  it  The  cavalry  tried  ub 
no  more.  A  large  port  of  tliat  wonderfully  fine 
body  of  troops  was  disheartened  and  wasted  in 
such  hopeless  attacks  :  it  was  one  of  the  great 
mistakes  of  that  great  day. 

In  our  turn,  we  advanced,  still  in  square.  We 
went  over  the  ridge,  and  a  little  way  down  the 
*lope ;  but  the  enemy  were  too  many ;  we  were  iu 
a  perfect  cloud  of  skirmishers,  and  a  mark  thev 
could  not  miss:  nearly  surrounded  by  them,  ft 
-was  an  ugly  moment  There  was  a  call  for  the 
Rifles,  who  were  near  us,  to  go  at  them,  and 
gallantly  the  green-coats  dashed  into  the  skirmish. 
The  two  lines  were  almost  hand  to  hand,  without 
the  slightest  shelter.  The  Rifles  dropped  so  fast 
that  I  thought  they  were  done;  bnt  the  French 
dropped  faster,  and  were  driven  off  after  a  short 
struggle,  too  deadly  to  last  It  gave  us  relief; 
but  we  had  to  walk  back— we  did  not  run— to 
our  old  ground. 

Soon  after,  the  square  was  reduced,  and  we 
formed  line  just  l>ehind  the  ridge.  I  was  tall 
enough  to  see  over  it ;  and  here  began  a  long,  long, 
weary  stand.  For  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
I  got  watching  a  French  gun,  exactly  opposite  to 
lae.  The  flash  came  in  very  regular  time,  and 
then  the  shot  would  whiz  right  over  my  head,  and 
drop  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  behind,  among 
our  allies.  I  was  trying  for  an  epithet  but  the 
less  said  the  better.  Time  after  time,  savage 
screams  of  *  Vive  Napoleon ! '  would  break  out, 
announcing  a  fresh  attack.  Very  fierce  they  were, 
long,  destructive,  and  only  not  successful.  They 
took  the  name  of  their  god  of  battle  in  vain. 
A  cannon-shot  struck  the  ensign  who  carried  one 
of  the  colours,  smashed  his  raised  arm  and  the 
colour-staff,  and  went  through  his  heart  Without 
a  word,  he  fell  forward  on  the  colour.  A  sergeant 
stepped  up  in  his  place ;  down  he  went  instantly. 
Another  succeeded,  only  to  share  the  same  sudden 
fate.  There  was  a  moment's  hesitation  before  the 
next  for  duty  took  the  deadly  post ;  but  the  storm 
was  over,  and  all  tlirough  it  the  other  ensign  stood 
unharmed  beside  the  dead. 

Looking  round  to  watch  the  flight  of  one  of  the 
shots  going  to  the  rear,  I  was  aware  of  '  the  Duke' 
quite  close  to  me,  and  entirely  alone,  walking  his 
horse  slowly  along  in  rear  of  the  regiment  shot 
tailing  all  around  him;  his  expression  of  counte- 
nance was,  if  you  please,  immovable  determina- 
tion, but  I  am  bound  to  confess  it  was  the  opposite 
of  pleasing. 

I  had  asked  my  brother-Bubaltern  rather  early 
in  the  day :  'Is  this  what  you  call  much  of  a  fight  V 


1  No,'  he  said  ;  '  nothing  very  extraordinary.' 

Some  time  after,  I  repeated  the  question,  and 
got  a  similar  answer ;  but  rather,  I  fancied,  in  a 
short  tone  ;  so  I  thought  I  had  better  not  ask  any 
more.  But  now  he  came  up,  and  whispered  in  my 
ear :  '  Well,  I  never  did  see  anything  like  this.' 
So  I  felt  satisfied.  Presently,  a  sergeant  came 
round  to  him  (our  post  was  iu  rear  of  the  ranks), 
and  said :  '  Please,  Air   ,  come  and  take  com- 
mand of  the  company.  Your  brother's  down,  sir  !' 
Without  a  word — without  a  change  of  feature — 
the  young  Stoic  went  and  did  it. 

Tne  persecution  our  poor  captain  underwent  was 
singular.  A  grazing-shot  on  the  head  knocked 
him  down,  stunned.  Trying  to  get  up  on  his 
knees,  his  back  towards  the  enemy,  a  musket- 
ball  struck  the  sole  of  hi*  foot,  and  made  a  bad 
wound.  Staggering  off  as  he  best  could,  he  leaned, 
for  a  moment's  rest,  against  an  abandoned  gun  ;  a 
cannon-shot  instantly  shattered  the  carriage  of  it 
throwing  him  down  with  no  further  hurt. 

As  soon  as  the  fighting  was  over,  his  two  brothers, 
both  officers  in  the  regiment,  started  in  search  of 
him  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  that  night,  they 
rambled  over  the  ground  we  had  been  working  on, 
in  vain.  They  used  to  say  it  was  too  horrid  a 
scene  to  talk  about  At  last,  hopeless  and  worn 
out  they  took  shelter  in  a  hut  where  was  ouly  a 
French  officer,  shockingly  wounded.  They  did 
what  they  could  for  him — got  him  a  drink  of  water 
— and  dropped  asleep  by  his  side.  When  they 
woke  in  tne  morning,  he  was  dead.  They  had  to 
rejoin  the  ranks  and  march  with  us ;  nobody 
knew  anything  about  their  brother.  He  did  well, 
however ;  and  yet  lives,  a  prosperous  gentleman. 

We  know  the  lull  that  will  occur  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  until  one  really  logins  to  hope  it  is  over ; 
but  there  comes  a  "sigh,  a  sob,  a  breeze,  gust 
upon  gust  aud  the  roar  returns  as  if  the  spirit  of 
the  storm  were  only  bent  on  making  up  for  lost 
time.  There  was  more  than  one  lull  of  tnis  kind  ; 
but  at  no  time  would  the  noise  make  conversation 
inaudible,  and  any  sound  at  all  unusual  would 
attract  notice. 

A  slight  but  general  groan  from  the  ranks  made 
me  turn  my  head.  I  saw  the  colonel  sinking  back 
on  his  horse,  and  the  men  catching  him.  The 
groan  was  from  them — a  token  of  their  affec- 
tionate regard  almost  unprecedented — the  only 
demonstration  of  feeling  I  remember  that  day. 
The  calm  indifference  of  those  '  red  men '  was  like 
what  we  read  of  the  Indians,  but  for  a  moment 
it  was  overcome.  And  he  was  a  disciplinarian,  too  ; 
the  best  I  ever  knew. 

Well,  things  were  undeniably  looking  l>ad — 
and  growing  from  bod  to  worse.  There  were 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  and  discouragement,  and 
not  on  the  enemy's  side.  My  neighbour  touched 
my  arm,  and  without  a  word,  pointed  to  the  right ; 
there  were  men  running,  and  tney  were  English. 

Right  in  our  front  the  fire  blazed  up  afresh,  and 
the  screams  of '  Vive  l'Erupcreur  ! '  growing  more 
and  more  distinct  told  of  a  coming  attack.  Out- 
line was  formed  four  deep,  and  (how,  I  do  not 
exactly  remember)  we  became  aware  that  at  last  we 
were  going  to  be  sent  forward — that  the  time  was 
come  for  Greek  to  meet  Greek.  We  woke  up  as 
from  a  dull  and  dismal  dream,  to  real  life  and 
action.  We  had  as  vet  done  nothing,  except  that 
little  brush  with  the  cavalry.    For  how  many 
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horn's  had  we  been  suffering!  Our  losses,  com- 
paratively, had  not  been  heavy ;  but  the  full  and 
hideous  effect  of  every  shot  that  struck  was  dis- 
played before  us,  and  we  had  to  stand  and  watch 
it,  hopelessly.  It  was  as  bad  as  sipping  your 
medicine,  and  that  medicine  the  bitterness  of 
death.  But  now  the  load  was  off  us,  the  night- 
mare at  an  end.  All  the  feelings  so  long  pent 
up  were  loosened,  and  working  into  fury.  At  last 
we  were  free  to  shew  what  we  too  could  do.  But 
as  yet  there  was  no  visible  change ;  we  still 
stood  behind  that  ridge,  not  seeing  the  approach- 
ing column,  and  unseen  by  them  Our  command- 
ing officer,  with  two  or  three  of  the  mounted  staff, 
was  on  the  brow,  watching  the  enemy.  Now  he  is 
coming  back  to  us  ;  now  he  puts  us  in  motion. 
As  we  topped  the  rise,  we  had  to  break  and 
pass  between  our  guns,  which  ceased  firing,  the 
gunners  cheering  us  as  we  went  by — their  sleeves 
tucked  up,  their  nands  and  faces  devilishly  black ; 
and  hot,  reeking  hot  they  looked.  They  are 
passed,  and  here  are  the  enemy,  coming  on  at  a 
run,  and  uproarious.  The  sudden  apparition  of 
our  formidable  line  moving  down  upon  them,  so 
firm,  so  steady,  in  such  awful  silence,  unmistak- 
ably staggered  them.  Their  voices  hushed ;  they 
came  to  a  stand ;  they  delivered  a  weak  spattering 
fire,  which,  though  so  close,  did  little  harm.  Then 
cauie  our  volley,  and  then  a  pause,  for  one  tre- 
mendous moment,  till  the  smoke  should  lift  and 
shew  us  the  effect. 

They  arc  down — broken,  crushed,  fleeing  all 
who  can  !  British  phlegm,  British  discipline  could 
keep  quiet  no  longer;  out  rung  a  cheer,  which 
none  there,  French  or  English,  would  forget 
while  they  lived.  Every  bugler  in  the  regiment 
sounded  the  'Advance' — kept  sounding  it  over 
and  over  again.  Forward  over  the  wreck  we 
stalked. 

From  that  moment,  our  advance,  in  spite  of 
momentary  checks,  was  never  stopped  till  we  drew 
up  at  the  finish — at  La  Belle  Alliance — in  the 
fore-front  of  the  whole  British  battle. 

The  horrors  of  our  progress  were  not  unmixed 
with  ludicrous  incidents.  Here  was  the  first  piece 
of  plunder  I  ever  saw.  One  of  the  men,  as  he  ran 
on,  Rtooped,  twitched  a  knapsack  off  a  dead  French- 
man's back,  and  throwing  his  firelock  into  the 
hollow  of  one  arm,  proceeded  to  rummage  it  with 
the  other.  Out  flew  letters,  letters — nothing  else. 
The  more  angrily  he  shook  it,  the  more  the  papers 
fluttered.  A  nice  prize — a  knapsackful  of  billets- 
doux  !  The  laugh  was  against  nim,  and  he  flung 
it  away  with  a  curse. 

We  were  now  coming  up  to  a  second  line,  which 
seemed  disposed  to  make  a  stand  behind  a  little 
bank,  on  which,  to  all  appearances,  had  grown 
yesterday  a  hedge — now  levelled.  As  we  came 
close,  the  enemy's  hearts  failed  them— they  broke 
and  fled.  A  few,  who  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  in  time,  were  bayoneted.  Forward,  forward, 
over  man  and  horse,  and  wreck  of  all  sorts  cum- 
bering the  ground !  Since  I  spoke  of  things  looking 
so  ill,  a  very  short  time  had  elapsed,  but  the 
change  was  as  sudden  and  complete  as  a  shifting 
scene  in  a  pantomime.  We  were  still  leading,  hut 
the  whole  British  army  was  coming  on  at  our  oack. 
So  forward  were  we  that  some  of  our  own  shells 
began  to  fall  among  us.  A  messenger  was  sent 
back  to  the  offending  artillery  ;  but  the  com- 
manding officer  was  indignant  at  the  supposition 
that  he  was  capable  of  making  such  bad  practice. 


Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  deep 
hollow  road,  with  steep  clay-banks,  very  slippery 
from  the  rain.  It  was  choked  with  French, 
huddled  together  like  sheep  in  a  pen ;  French  in 
dismay,  crying  for  quarter.  We  slid  down ;  our 
men  snatched  the  French  muskets,  broke  the  stocks 
against  the  ground,  flung  away  the  barrels,  left  the 
disarmed  crowd  to  be  dealt  with  by  our  people  in 
the  rear — there  were  awkward  stories  of  some  of 
these  defenceless  men  having  been  massacred  by 
our  allies — scrambled  up  the  other  bank,  formed 
as  good  a  fighting-line  as  ever,  and  forward, 
forward  !  There  was  a  sudden  cry  of  'Cavalry !' 
a  little  uneasiness  at  being  caught  by  them  in  line. 
But  the  word  was  passed :  '  Remember  vou  are  four 
deep;  it's  as  good  as  a  square.'  (We  had  been 
trained  for  any  such  sudden  emergency.  Any 
individual  officer,  in  case  of  disorder,  was  to  give 
the  word :  'Form  rallying  square,'  and  collect  in 
that  form  any  stragglers  near  him ;  and  I  know 
one  case  in  which  that  was  now  done.)  But  the 
men  steadied  in  a  moment.  Out  of  the  smoke 
rushed  a  mob  of  horsemen  upon  us.  It  was  an 
English  cavalry  regiment,  driven  by  and  mixed  up 
with  a  French  one.  Right  on  us  they  came ;  in 
self-defence,  we  gave  them  our  fire :  it  was  deadly. 
French  and  English  broke  and  vanished  in  the 
smoke  as  quickly  as  they  had  come  into  view.  I 
heard  of  a  British  cavalry  officer  killed  in  our 
ranks,  unable  to  make  the  men  understand  that 
he  was  not  a  Frenchman.  The  disaster  was  no 
fault  of  ours. 

Forward  again.  We  were  now  getting  near  some 
French  guns,  which  opened  upon  us,  and  down 
went  a  lot  of  men.  A  chattering  in  my  ears,  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  made  me  call  out : 
'  What 's  that  ?'  An  old  sergeant,  touching  his  cap, 
with  a  grim  smile  at  the  youngster's  ignorance, 
replied :  '  Grape,  sir.'  It  was  no  small  satisfaction 
to  see  the  gunners  cutting  the  traces  of  the  teams 
and  riding  off.  Every  moment  came  fresh  signs 
that  the  end  was  at  hand.  On  the  rising-ground 
about  Mont  St  Jean,  some  of  our  batteries,  which 
had  been  silent,  broke  out  again  fast  and  furious  ; 
and  out  came  the  sun,  just  as  he  had  done  on  the 
previous  evening.  The  sky  was  just  as  wild  and 
stormy.  But  how  gloomy  had  he  looked  then — 
how  bright  and  smiling  now  to  me !  and  how  to 
the  unfortunate  French  ?  Then  did  I  call  to  mind 
the  saying  of  my  brother-subaltern  as  to  yesterday^ 
sunset  scene  ;  and  I  asked  myself:  Well,  is  it 
beautiful  now  ?  No.  It  was  highly  satisfactory — 
it  was  triumphant,  glorious,  &c,  as  much  as  you 
please  ;  but  beautiful  it  was  not.  In  sober  truth 
and  plain  English,  a  very  ugly  sight  it  was. 

A  bugler  near  me  was  taking  a  hearty  pull  at 
his  canteen.  'Have  you  any  to  spare?'  'Yes, 
sir.'  It  was  water,  and  that  was  the  drink  of  my 
life.  I  remember  none  so  refreshing.  I  offered 
him  money,  which  he  would  not  hear  of,  and  he 
was  right — it  was  beyond  price. 

Our  brave  old  quarter-master  was  just  come  up. 
I  heard  him  behind  me  calling  to  the  men :  *  Now, 
my  boys,  I 've  brought  you  some  rum  ;  you  11 
have  it  directly.'  This  was  even  more  welcome 
than  the  oil  which  he  had  produced  as  a  morning 
whet 

We  were  still  heading  the  pursuit.  Resistance 
was  over;  but  amid  that  scattered  and  terrified 
crowd  might  be  seen  four  battalions  marching  off 
the  lost  field  in  close  and  soldier-like  array.  All 
honour  to  such  unshrinking  gallantry  ;  but  being 
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on  the  losing  aide,  I  take  it  they  never  got 
much. 

We  were  now  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  on  the  crest 
of  the  French  position  ;  daylight  was  fading  ;  we 
halted.  'Let  the  men  fall  out;'  and  down  they 
dropped,  exhausted.  Firing  had  ceased,  except  a 
few  pope  from  some  skirmishers  of  the  95th,  who, 
determined  to  have  tho  last  word,  had  passed  us, 
and  gone  down  the  slope  after  the  fleeing  French. 
It  must  have  been  prudence  bought  by  sore  expe- 
rience that,  at  such  a  moment,  could  make  some 
of  our  old  officers  say,  as  I  heard  them  say,  gravelv 
shaking  their  heads  :  '  Oh,  this  is  not  right !  Don  t 

tou  remember  in  the  Peninsula,  at  and  , 

how  the  beggars  came  back  when  we  made  sure 
they  were  done?  They'll  be  upon  us  again  in 
the  dark ;  the  men  should  be  kept  together,  and 
ready.' 

But  there  was  no  need ;  they  never  came  back. 
The  fight  was  over,  and  we  were  the  Victors. 

THE  SEASONS. 

We  are  some  of  us  too  fond  of  bewailing  the 
monotony  of  our  existence  or  occupation.  This 
is  a  wearisome  bad  habit,  for  if  we  would  believe 
and  see  it,  we  really  move  through  a  series  which 
is  marvellously  corrective  of  ennui.  The  earth 
spins  round  at  a  rate  so  prodigious  that  it  seems  to 
sleep  upon  its  pole ;  but  there  is,  in  fact,  so  constant 
a  change  about  and  within  us,  that  if  we  keep  our 
eyes  and  minds  open,  we  shall  not  lack  a  perpetual 
supply  of  entertaining  and  useful  instruction.  I 
do  not  mean  that  dreary  sort  of  instruction  which 
would  make  the  world  into  a  lecture-room,  and  set 
us  improving  every  scene  and  event  with  a  con- 
ceited importunate  strain  after  statistical  infor- 
mation and  the  like ;  but  rather  that  which  is 
imperceptibly  wholesome,  and  which  many  miss, 
from  a  dogged  assumption  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  and  that  therefore  the  less  they 
observe  the  things  about  them,  the  more  they  enjoy 
life.  The  worst  kind  of  man  of  the  world  eschews 
any  lively  interest  in  it  whatever.  He  is  never 
surprised,  never  carried  out  of  himself,  and  there- 
fore, in  whatever  society  he  may  mix,  is  never 
without  dull  company. 

Let  us  begin  with  Winter,  which  not  only  has 
its  special  charms  of  outer  beauty  and  social  life, 
but  is  the  pregnant  time  of  the  whole  year.  There 
is  much  in  common  among  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  They  are  more  or  less  outdoor  seasons,  for 
though  with  us  the  frost  sometimes  steals  soon  upon 
the  dying  leaf,  and  hangs  on  far  into  the  spring, 
yet  by  winter  proper,  I  understand  the  period  when 
the  tree  is  naked  and  the  grass  stationary.  Growth 
seems  to  stop.  Nature  furls  her  sails,  and  lies  at 
anchor  under  bare  poles.  Then  we  see  the  masts 
and  rigging  of  creation.  We  appreciate  the  funda- 
mentaibeauties  of  shape  and  proportion.  Then 
radical  ugliness  betrays  itself.  I  think  if  I  had  to 
choose  a  house  in  the  country,  I  would  see  it  in 
winter.  If  the  surroundings  were  well  moulded 
and  arranged,  I  might  decide  with  confidence,  for  a 
beautiful  form  is  the  best  foundation  for  a  becoming 
dress,  Foliage  and  flowers  may  hide  an  ill-made 
figure  ;  they  cannot,  at  least  not  when  put  on  by 
Mother  Nature,  spoil  a  good  one ;  therefore  would 
I  choose  my  homestead  when  it  was  stripped  bare ; 
I  would  have  a  sort  of  medical  examination  of  my 
prospect,  as  the  surgeon  has  of  a  recruit  Then  it 
might  clothe  itself  in  uniform  as  soon  as  it  pleased. 


But  though  Nature  is  stripped  in  winter,  it 
chooses  that  time  for  freaks  in  fancy  dresses. 
Having  put  off  its  ordinary  clothes  for  a  while,  it 
tries  on  the  diamonds  of  the  hoar-frost,  and  the 
drapery  of  the  snow.  We  wake  some  morning  to 
see  every  naked  twig  decked  in  abundant  jewels, 
soon  flung  upon  the  ground  when  disturbed  by  tho 
rough  day,  but  brilliant  for  an  hour.  What  a 
sense  of  change  and  fresh  power  must  come  over 
the  water,  too,  when  it  is  frozen !  Once  the  slave  of 
the  winds,  now  it  refuses  to  rise  up  and  dance,  let 
the  storm  be  ever  so  imperious.  It  sees  the  reed 
upon  its  surface  bend  and  writhe,  with  hardened 
impunity.  It  .shuts  its  doors  to  the  vulgar  ducks 
ana  geese  which  claimed  it  as  their  own,  and  now 
stagger  about  in  surprised  exclusion.  It  enjovs  an 
escape  from  all  its  familiar  duties,  and  a  capability 
of  resistance  which  must  be  grateful  to  a  compliant 
nature.  The  weary  waves  sleep  in  peace  under 
their  roof.  And  if  the  winter  brings  its  peculiar  rest 
and  change  to  the  ripple,  the  flower,  and  the  leaf, 
so  does  it  relieve  man  by  social  recreation.  Indoor 
nations  are  the  most  domestic.  The  circle  of  each 
home  is  the  stronger  and  clearer,  and  therefore  all 
the  home  virtues  exert  themselves  without  waste 
whenafamilyfeels  its  own  four  walls  about  it  People 
who  are  for  ever  out  of  doors,  sipping  on  benches 
in  front  of  a  caf6,  or  creeping  about  in  groups  to 
listen  to  a  band,  or  anywise  continually  mixing 
with  their  neighbours  in  gregarious  civilisation, 
lose  the  freshness  of  home-life.  Now,  Christmas 
corrects  this  loose  sociability  in  many  Europeans, 
specially,  I  believe,  Englishmen.  Winter  is  the 
home  season.  Even  the  interchange  of  hospitalities 
then  brings  out  more  sharply  the  charms  and 
resources  of  each  house.  The  evenings  are  long, 
the  lamp  is  lit  early.  In  summer,  people  fidget  for 
a  change,  and  want  to  go  to  London,  or  the  sea- 
side, or  abroad ;  but  winter  ties  them  to  their  own 
hearth — they  sit  round  the  fire.  All  the  pursuits 
and  peculiarities  which  are  suited  to  close  inter- 
course come  uppermost  then.  While  summer  is 
the  time  for  lovers,  winter  is  the  time  for  families. 
There  is  no  sitting  about  in  the  garden,  no 
sauntering  in  tho  wood  and  lane,  no  lying  in  the 
shade.  However  vigorously  some  outdoor  sports 
may  then  occupy  the  short  day,  people  are  at  home 
as  they  are  never  else  throughout  the  year. 

So  also  is  Nature.  Then  she  withdraws  into  her 
recesses,  and  fashions  within  doors  the  leaf,  the 
blade,  and  the  blossom,  which  come  out  when  the 
6umnier  shines.  Nature  looks  dead  in  winter  only 
because  her  life  is  gathered  into  its  home.  She  is 
no  more  dead  than  a  country-house,  round  which 
the  wind  whistles  or  the  snow  falls,  but  where  the 
children  romp  in  the  nursery,  and  the  old  folks  sit 
over  the  fire.  Mother  Nature  calls  her  family 
together  within  her  strongholds,  presently  to  spread 
themselves  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  She 
marks  the  preparation  for  fresh  life  by  a  severe 
discarding  of  much  that  is  feeble  and  worn.  What- 
ever has  small  promise  of  her  future  within  it,  she 
puts  on  one  side,  or  drops.  The  old  and  the  sickly 
are  cut  down ;  health  and  strength  are  tried.  In 
screwing  up  the  wires  of  her  instrument,  many 
snap,  and  are  rejected.  We  are  braced,  but  we  are 
strained  by  winter. 

How  different  are  the  first  sensations  of  the 
Spring !  Then  the  veil  is  drawn  aside,  the  doors 
are  set  open,  and  we  become  mystically  conscious 
of  contact  with  that  which  is  distant  and  unseen. 
The  bird  which  comes  twittering  in  from  foreign 
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sunshine,  and  the  crocus  which  thrusts  its  bright 
head  out  of  the  dirty  earth,  seem  to  suggest 
resources  beyond  and  beneath  us,  full  of  promise 
and  strange  revelation.  Then  we  feel  creeping 
over  us  that  spirit  of  lassitude  and  day-dreaminess, 
which  tries  so  sorely  those  who  must  go  on  turning 
the  same  dull  crank.  Then  the  familiar  work 
looks  like  the  old  winter-clothes,  dingy  and  out  of 
time.  Don't  you  recollect  Dickens's  description  of 
the  school  which  went  droning  on  through  the 
bright  summer  morning,  and  how  the  boys,  who 
were  smearing  their  slates  and  copy-books,  could 
not  help  looking  out  of  the  open  door  at  the  waving 
branches  and  the  hay  ?  So,  when  the  spring  comes, 
and  the  6oft  green  shews  on  the  larch,  and  the  out- 
lines of  all  the  other  trees  are  marked  by  the 
swelling  of  their  buds ;  and  the  Londoner  hears 
the  thrush  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  and  the  grass 
in  the  Parks  is  sprinkled  with  rough  Bohemians 
asleep  on  their  backs  or  faces,  like  dead  men  after 
a  battle — how  we  resent  the  office  or  the  machine 
which  importunately  claims  our  toil ;  how  the 
power  of  endurance  seems  to  be  laid  aside  with  the 
greatcoat,  and  we  long  to  defy  authorities  who  keep 
our  nose  to  the  grindstone.  This  fit  of  rebellion, 
however,  does  not  last  long ;  we  must  keep  pace 
with  the  busy  summer.  Meanwhile,  it  has  an 
outlet  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  even  the 
jioorest  woman  buys  a  new  riblxm,  at  least  for  her 
child,  and  Sunday  clothes  blossom  as  the  daisy ; 
when  excursion-trains  are  laden  with  the  over- 
lx>iling  of  great  towns,  and  relieve  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  winter's  drudgery. 

But  the  spring-holiday  is  a  short  one  All 
Nature's  work  presses  on  so  fast  that  we  can  only 
run  out  for  a  gulp  of  fresh  air,  and  look  forward  to 
the  autumn,  when  the  harvest  of  the  year  has  been 
gathered  in,  and  we  can  lay  down  our  tools  for  a 
while  before  we  begin  the  old  winter-work,  with  a 
renewed  rejoicing  in  bright  fires  and  strung  nerves. 
For  in  spring  and  summer,  we  must  spend  the 
vigour  with  which  we  have  been  touched  by  the 
frost,  and  use  the  long  quickening,  ripening  days 
with  zeal. 

Thus  year  after  year  we  have  our  strength  called 
out  afresh,  and  see  the  past  set  aside,  and  a  new 
face  put  upon  the  world.  The  furrows  are  filled 
up  with  smiles  ;  the  bald  chapped  skin  grows  rich 
and  soft ;  old  things  fade  away,  and  yet  all 
remains  the  same. 

Wo  have  many  of  these  springs  in  a  life,  needed 
as  much  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body.  When  the 
spirit  is  chilled  consciously  for  the  first  time  in  a 
man's  experience,  he  may  think,  like  an  ignorant 
native  of  the  tropics  set  down  in  a  northern  winter, 
that  he  is  frozen  up  for  life  ;  but  by  the  time  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  give  it  up,  and 
shrink  into  himself,  lo !  the  days  begin  to  grow 
longer,  and  the  sunshine  feels  warmer,  until,  little 
bv  little,  the  flower  of  promise  comes  timidly  out 
of  its  prison,  and  a  generation  of  fresh  living  things 
proclaim  the  winter  gone.  So  the  spirit  has  its 
spring  again  and  again.  We  are  delivered  from 
that  which  threatened  to  nip  us  up  altogether,  and 
when  we  have  felt  this  a  few  times,  we  always 
look  through  a  dreary  season  to  a  brighter.  We 
know  it  must  come,  and  that  if  the  sun  is  a  few 
miles  further  off"  for  a  while,  we  shall  catch  it  up 
again,  and  be  wanned  through  once  more  by  the 
great  fire  of  life. 

That  fire  blazes  up  in  Summer.    Then  is  the 


soft  tints  of  spring,  as  if  they  had  no  mind  for  the 
mere  prettiness  of  growth.  The  blossom  has  to  be 
passed  onwards  to  the  fruit,  the  corn  of  a  thousand 
cities  has  to  be  raised  out  of  the  earth,  and  so  the 
strong  sun  gets  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late.  The 
husbandman  fights  with  the  weeds  which  struggle 
for  their  share  of  the  general  life,  until  at  last  the 
summer's  work  comes  to  a  crisis  at  the  ingathering 
of  the  apple,  the  grape,  and  the  ear. 

Then  there  is  a  pause.  Nature  assumes  the 
charm  of  ripe  life.  As  one  whose  mature  beauty 
shews  when  the  chief  struggles  of  manhood  are 
being  met,  if  not  mostly  past,  so  the  tints  of 
Autumn  come  out  with  a  richness  and  tenderness 
such  as  the  year  has  never  shewn  before,  and  the 
taste  of  nature's  growth  is  sweet  and  sound  ;  then, 
too,  there  are  the  loveliest  skies.  Autumn  leaves 
are  matched  in  autumn  sunsets.  It  is  the  season 
of  colour. 

And  it  is  the  time  of  holiday.  The  sportsman 
in  the  stubble,  the  family  at  the  sea-side,  and  the 
tourist  with  his  knapsack,  break  loose  from  the 
pressure  of  the  long  summer-work.  The  wheat  is 
stacked ;  the  courts  are  closed  ;  the  colleges  are 
empty  ;  the  clubs  are  silent.  We  get  our  wheels 
out  of  the  ruts,  and  ramble  away  from  the  dull 
road  of  life,  till  the  shortening  September  nights 
bring  us  back  once  more  to  the  fireside,  and  we 
begin  again  the  round  of  Winter,  Spring,  Summer, 
and  Autumn,  with,  let  us  hope,  a  doubt  which  of 
the  seasons  we  like  best,  since  each  has  its  proper 
charm  and  work. 


MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  IX.— IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

Op  all  the  pleasant  rooms — and  they  were  many 
— that  were  to  be  found  at  Mirk  Abbey,  the  Librarv 
was  by  far  the  most  charming.  An  architect  might 
have  said  that  the  rest  of  the  house  had  been  some- 
what sacrificed  to  it ;  a  bookworm  might  have 
wished  it  gloomier  and  more  retired  ;  but  for  a 
lover  of  literature  who  was  also  a  judge  of  beauty, 
it  was  well-nigh  perfect.  It  was  upon  the  first 
floor,  and  occupied  the  space  of  at  least  three 
reception-rooms.  Long  as  it  was,  its  excessive 
breadth  might  have  been  objected  to,  but  tliat  the 
effect  of  this  was  diminished  to  exactly  the  right 
proportions  by  huge  double  bookcases,  which 
jutted  out  at  right  angles  from  the  walls ;  thus 
the  place  was  broken  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  number 
of  little  studies,  closed  in  upon  three  sides,  but 
open,  of  course,  towards  what  in  a  church  would 
be  called  the  aisle.  This  aisle,  still  a  broad  space, 
was  set  alternately  with  flower-vases  and  statues  of 
white  marble,  though  none  of  these  were  so  tall  as 
to  hide  from  one  standing  at  the  door  the  view  of 
the  huge  painted  window  at  the  southern  end.  In 
summer-time,  this  window  was  swung  back,  and 
all  the  garden  scents  and  drowsy  sounds — the  level 
sweep  of  the  scythe  upon  the  lawn,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  the  bees  in  the  limes — were  suffered  to 
enter  in.  In  winter,  being  closed,  what  light  there 
was  came  glowing  through  the  pictured  panes,  or 
through  small  windows  far  above  the  level  of  the 
eye,  so  that,  in  that  well-warmed  room,  you  could 
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And  yet  this  stately  apartment  was  seldom  used 
in  either  season.  Letty  would  sometimes  take 
a  godly  book  from  that  part  of  the  place  marked 
in  dull  gold  Devotional,  but  always  carried  it 
away  to  read  in  her  own  cham1>er ;  and  Sir 
Richard  now  and  then  would  refresh  himself  in 
the  topographical  department  by  taking  down 
the  History  of  IFhtatmire,  where  all  the  Family 
Seats  were  duly  pictured,  and  the  linked  Bweetness 
of  the  genealogy  of  the  owners  long  drawn  out ; 
but  the  Lisgaras  were  not  a  reading  race.  More- 
over,  when  they  did  read,  it  was  chiefly  out  of 
modern  books  temporarily  supplied  by  Mr  Mudie, 
or  works  most  glorious  to  behold  as  to  their  bind- 
ings, and  without  which  no  lady's  drawing-room 
can  be  said  to  be  complete,  but  which  happily  are 
rarely  seen  in  libraries.  My  Lady  herself  had 
a  goodly  store  of  books  in  her  own  boudoir,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  French  and  English  classic?, 
all  presented  to  her  at  divers  times  by  her  late 
husband,  and  all  read,  if  not  for  her  own  plea- 
sure, then  for  his ;  she  therefore  visited  the  Library 
more  rarely  than  any  one  except  Walter,  who  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  visiting  the  laundry.  The 
last  time  she  had  gone  thither  was  just  after  Miss 
Aynton's  first  arrival,  when  she  had  taken  that 
young  lady  to  see  some  curious  missals  there  depo- 
sited, containing  certain  initial  letters  wliich  Rose 
was  desirous  of  copying. 

She  enters  it  now  alone  upon  her  return  from 
that  interview  with  Arthur  Haldaue  at  the  Waters- 
meet — on  a  very  different  errand.  She  is  no  longer 
the  kind  if  somewhat  stately  hostess,  doing  her 
young  guest  a  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  taking  a  pardonable  pride  in  shewing  her 
the  gem  of  the  Abbey — its  Library — for  the  first 
time.  All  pride,  all  stateliness,  seem  to  have 
departed  from  that  auxious  face  ;  her  figure,  how- 
ever, is  erect  as  of  old,  and  her  step  as  firm,  as  she 
closes  the  door  of  the  vast  room  oehind  her,  and 
walk?  towards  its  southern  end.  She  looks  neither 
to  left  nor  right,  for  she  is  in  search  of  none  of 
those  volumes  which  line  the  Library  on  either 
ude.  The  place  for  which  she  is  bound  is  in  a 
far  corner  next  the  window,  but  very  indirectly 
lighted  by  it;  a  email  'study,'  where,  if  such  a 
thing  as  dust  were  permitted  to  accumulate  at  the 
Abbey  at  all,  it  would  certainly  lie ;  and  where  it 
did  lie  ;  a  spot  unvisited  for  vears,  ever  since  it 
had  been  determined  that  Sir  Richard's  profession 
should  be  the  Law,  when  certain  books  were  taken 
from  it,  and  carried  up  to  town  to  stock  his 
chambers;  for  over  tins  little  literary  den  was 
written  Legal.  Truly,  as  the  phrase  goes, 4  it  was 
not  a  place  for  a  lady,'  that  dusky  little  chamber, 
lined  with  its  bulky,  calf-bound  volumes,  mostly 
in  series,  and  often  as  not  connected  with  one 
another  by  that  emblem  of  their  contents,  a 
spider's  web.  What  could  my  Lady  have  come 
hither  to  cull  from  such  unpromising  books?  Is 
it  possible  that,  unmindful  of  the  proverb,  that  he 
who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  got  a  fool  for  his  client, 
she  can  be  in  search  of  legal  advice  gratis  ?  It  is 
plain  that  she  is  in  doubt,  alas,  even  where  to  find 
the  information  of  which  she  is  in  search.  Her 
soft  white  hand  wanders  from  tome  to  tome,  and 
drag*  down  one  after  another  from  its  dusty  shelf, 
until  she  has  peopled  the  sunbeams  anew  with 
motes;  but  her  large  gray  eyes  find  nothing  to 
arrest  them  as  they  wander  over  the  arid  pages, 
although  they  grow  weary  with  their  task. 

At  last,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been  more 


fortunate.  For  the  first  time,  my  Ladv  takes  her 
seat  beside  the  slanting  desk,  and  with  her  head 
supported  by  her  hands,  like  one  who  is  in  need 
of  all  her  wits,  she  reads  on  patiently  enough. 
She  cons  the  matter  over  twice  or  tlirice,  then 
sighs,  and  putting  a  thin  slip  of  paper  in  the  book 
to  mark  the  place,  returns  it  to  its  shelf,  and 
pursues  her  search  as  before.  Out  of  several  score 
of  volumes,  four  only  seem  to  have  served  her 
purjwse,  and  even  from  them  it  is  evident  that  she 
has  gleaned  no  comfort,  but  rather  confirmation  of 
some  fear.  Her  face  is  more  hopeless  than  it  was 
a  while  ago;  her  sigh—and  she  sighs  deep  and 
often — has  despair  in  it,  as  well  as  sorrow.  From 
her  wearied  eyes,  as  she  gazes  upon  the  opened 
casement — through  which  comes  a  dreamy  music 
in  the  flutter  of  the  young  leaves  on  a  neighbour- 
ing elm,  and  the  Bilver  leap  of  the  fountain  on  the 
lawn — tear  follows  tear,  although  she. knows  it  not, 
and  glides  down  the  new-made  furrows  in  her 
cheeks. 

The  luncheon  gong  was  l>eaten  an  hour  ago, 
and  then  was  taken  out  into  the  garden  for 
her  especial  behoof,  and  beaten  again;  but  my 
Lady  heard  it  not  She  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  the  Present  at  all.  She  is  thinking  of  some 
Future  more  dark  and  terrible  than  death  itself, 
a  day  of  dishonour  and  disgrace,  that  is  creepiug 
slowly  but  surely  upon  her  and  hers.  The  young 
leaves  babble  of  it  already,  and  the  fountain  with 
its  talking  water,  anil  every  whispering  breath  of 
April  wind;  and  now  she  listens  to  them;  and 
now  she  tries  in  vain  to  think  and  think;  and 
now  she  listens  to  them  perforce  again.  They  are 
comforters  these  mysterious  voices,  and  do  but 
pretend  to  prattle  of  her  woes,  in  order  that  they 
may  woo  her  to  oblivion ;  for  presently  the  tired 
arms  can  no  more  bear  the  burden  of  that  piteous 
face,  but  sink  down  on  the  desk,  and  on  those 
soft  and  rounded  cushions  droops  the  careworn 
head ;  and  the  eyelids  that  have  scarce  shut 
throughout  the  livelong  night,  nor  through  many 
a  night  before,  are  closed  in  slumber.  The  bee- 
music,  the  falling  water,  and  the  lullaby  of  the 
April  leaves,  through  Nature's  kindly  hands, 
have  given  my  Lady  a  nepenthe  draught;  and, 
thanks  to  it,  she  has  forgotten  her  woes;  nay, 
more,  it  has  substituted  for  them  joys  borrowed 
from  the  un returning  Past,  which,  while  we  tarry 
in  Dreamland,  are  as  real  as  any. 

My  Lady  is  once  more  a  fisnermans  daughter, 
upon  the  banks  of  Blea.  The  river  that  flows 
beside  her  father's  door  is  almost  as  salt  as  the  sea 
itself,  and  twice  a  day  the  sea  itself  comes  up  and 
fills  the  creeks,  and  sets  afloat  the  boats  and  colliers 
that  lie  sideways  on  the  oozy  beach.  When  it 
retires,  6he  longs  to  be  taken  with  it,  for  ere  that 
tide  can  reach  the  open  sea,  it  must  needs  pass  by 
the  port  of  Bleamouth,  where  her  lover  Ralph 
dwells.  Young  as  she  is,  she  has  been  wooed  by 
others,  and  they  better  matches  than  this  roving 
sailor,  who,  although  he  has  saved  a  little  money, 
docs  not  know,  says  her  father,  how  to  keep  it ; 
and  when  that  is  gone,  how  will  he  keep  himself 
save  by  going  to  sea  again  ;  much  more  then,  how 
will  he  Keep  wife  Lucy  and  a  household  I  But 
these  wise  sayings  are  naught  in  Lucy's  ears,  in 
which  love  whispers  always  its  smooth  prophecies, 
and  Ralph's  rich  laugh  dispels  the  old  mau's  fore- 
bodings, or  plays  upon  them  as  though  they  were 
the  very  Btrmgs  of  mirth. 

As  handsome  and  stout-hearted  a  lad  he  is  as 
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ever  was  fitted  to  make  his  own  way  through 
the  world ;  able  enough  to  thrust  to  left  and 
right  all  jostling  compeers,  and  by  no  means 
one  to  lack  or  to  let  those  dear  to  him  lack, 
while  bread  is  to  be  got  by  sweat  of  brow.  A 
smile  comes  o'er  my  Lady's  face,  and  makes  it 
young  again,  the  while  she  dreams ;  for  now  she 
sees  his  signals  in  the  coming  boat,  and  now  him- 
self, and  now  he  leaps  ashore,  and  clasps  her  with 
his  stalwart  arm,  and  now  her  fingers  play  with 
the  dark  locks  that  curl  above  his  tanned  and 
manly  brow.  'Tis  more  than  half  a  lifetime  back 
— but  she  knows  not  that — and  the  colour  comes 
again  to  the  wan  cheek  as  though  it  were  a  maiden's, 
and  once  more  love  awakens  in  her  widowed  heart. 
He  speaks ;  but  ere  his  tongue  can  shape  the  words, 
a  sense  of  doubt  begins  to  perplex  and  pain  her. 
She  is  a  girl,  and  yet  a  woman  in  the  vale  of  years ; 
a  fisher's  daughter  though  a  lady  bred,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  rank  and  wealth  about  her ;  the 
voice  is  her  lover's  voice,  and  yet  sounds  strangely 
like  another's ;  she  is  on  the  borderland  'twixt 
waking  and  sleeping,  where,  as  in  a  dissolving 
view,  the  coming  and  the  passing  pictures  inter- 
lace and  exchange  features,  and  the  Dream  and  tbe 
Reality  struggle  together  for  life.  Some  one  is 
speaking,  however,  thftt  is  certain,  and  the  voice, 
as  no  woman  can  doubt,  is  tremulous  and  love- 
Laden. 

'  And  yet  Rose— for  I  may  call  you  Rose,  may  I 
not  ? — beautiful  as  these  pictures  are,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  more  exquisite  than  those  which  you  have 
painted  yourself.' 

'  You  natter  me,  Sir  Richard,'  returned  a  second 
voice,  with  which  my  Lady  was  no  better  acquainted 
than  with  the  first ;  for  although  she  could  not 
but  be  aware  of  who  the  speakers  were,  since  they 
addressed  one  another  by  their  names,  she  did  not 
recognise  her  own  son's  speech,  bo  changed  it  was 
from  its  ordinary  polite  but  icy  tones ;  while  Rose 
Aynton's,  upon  the  other  hand,  generally  so  quiet 
and  submissive,  were  tinged  with  a  mocking  bitter- 
ness. Jf  Sir  Richard  Lisgard  was  really  about  to  lay 
his  fortune  at  the  feet  of  this  penniless  girl,  it 
seemed  strange  indeed  that  she  should  reply  to  him 
in  so  unnatural  a  key.  That  the  delirious  joy  that 
might  well  be  at  her  heart  should  not  be  altogether 
repreaaible,  was  to  be  expected,  and  that  her  tongue 
should  falter  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  ner 
triumph ;  but  there  was  that  in  the  young  girl's 
accents  different  from  anything  that  could  be  thus 
explained.  Instead  of  trembling  and  hesitation  in 
her  speech,  there  was  sheer  scorn.  Perhaps  my 
Lady  should  have  come  forth  at  once  from  where  I 
she  sat  an  involuntary  eavesdropper ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  temptation  to  remain  was  very 
great.  Moreover,  there  were  reasons  why  she  could 
not  explain  her  own  presence  in  that  particular 

n'  Ion  of  the  Library ;  and  again,  should  she 
ose  herself,  the  young  people  would  feel  no 
less  uncomfortable  than  though  they  should  even 
discover  at  last  that  their  interview  had  not  been 
so  solitary  as  they  imagined,  for  how  did  she  know 
what  had  occurred  while'  she  was  sleeping,  and 
how  should  she  persuade  Miss  Rose,  even  if  her 
word  was  sufficient  for  Richard,  that  she  had  been 
sleeping  during  that  critical  period?  True,  if  it 
was  certain  that  the  offer  about  to  be  made  would 
be  accepted,  as  indeed  there  was  every  likelihood 
that  it  would  be,  it  was  highly  expedient — for 
various  reasons  known  to  my  Lady— that  she  should 
step  forward,  and  prevent  matters  from  going 
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further ;  but  so  strange  did  the  girl's  voice  Btrike 
upon  her  experienced  ear,  that  Ladv  Lisgard 
waited  in  hopes  of  she  scarce  knew  what— some 
almost  miracle  that  might  make  her  personal 
interposition  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time  her 
curiositv  became  so  excessive  during  the  protracted 
pause  that  followed  Rose's  'You  flatter  me,'  that 
she  ventured  to  peer  round  the  corner  of  the  recess 
wherein  she  sat,  which  was  now  far  more  in  shade 
than  when  she  had  entered  it  at  noon. 

They  were  standing  not  very  far  from  her — those 
two  unconscious  young  people — in  front  of  a  huge 
portfolio,  which  leant  against  a  statue  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche.  The  old,  old  tale  of  love  which  the 
sculpture  typified  was  evidently  being  anew 
repeated  by  one  at  least  of  the  living  pair.  Sir 
Richard,  who  had  been  turning  over  the  pictures, 
kept  his  hand  mechanically  on  one  of  them,  but 
his  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  winning  softness  which 
even  his  mother  had  never  seen  in  them  before, 
upon  his  fair  companion.  Through  one  of  the 
small  western  windows,  the  last  gleam  of  the  dying 
sun  had  found  its  way,  and  rested  upon  his  crisp 
brown  curls ;  his  manly  face  glowed  in  a  golden 
haze,  while  in  his  eyes  there  beamed  a  light  that 
no  sun  can  give,  and  mellower  than  the  rays  of 
moon  or  star. 

1 1  do  not  flatter  you,  sweet  Rose,'  he  said  ;  *  I 
love  you.'  She  too  had  one  hand  upon  the 
picture,  and  but  for  it,  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as 
though  she  would  have  fallen,  so  deadly  pale  she 
grew  the  while  he  spoke.  Her  eyelids  quivered, 
and  then  slowly  sank  like  two  white  rose-leaves  on 
her  cheek  ;  while  her  unoccupied  hand  fell  from 
her  pale  lips,  and  hung  down  by  her  side  quite 
motionless. 

4  She  cannot  give  him  nay,'  thought  Lady  Lis- 
gard ;  '  the  girl  is  overcome  with  her  great  joy.1 

'  Why  do  you  not  speak,  dear  Rose?'  continued 
Sir  Richard  ;  '  or  may  I  take  your  silence  for  con- 
sent, and  thus  set  loving  seal '  

Ho  moved  towards  her,  and  round  her  dainty 
waist  had  placed  his  arm,  when  she  sprang  from 
him  like  a  frightened  fawn,  who,  although  so 
seeming  tame  that  it  will  hover  nigh,  and  even 
follow  one,  darts  off  in  terror  when  we  strive  to 
caress  it. 

'  No,  Sir  Richard,  no,'  cried  she  ; '  I  cannot  marry 
you — I  dare  not ;  and  I  will  not.  You  are  much 
too  proud  and  arrogant  for  me.' 

'  But  not  to  you,  Rose,'  pleaded  the  young  man 
earnestly.  '  You  shall  be  my  mistress,  I  your  ser- 
vant always.  If  I  have  ever  been  proud  to  you,  I 
pray  you  to  forgive  it.  I  do  beseech  your  pardon. 
It  seemed  at  first  that  I  was  right  to  be  so.  You 
do  not  understand  how  one  like  me,  so  '— 

'  So  well  born  and  so  rich,'  interrupted  the  young 
girl  quietly,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  steady 
gaze.  '  Yes,  I  understand  that  well,  Sir  Richard  ; 
and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dependent  girl,  bo 
inferior  to  the  sort  of  bride  that  you  had  a  right  to 
look  for;  it  was  well  to  keep  me  at  a  respectful 
distance.'  ' 

'  No,  not  so,  Rose,'  cried  the  other  hastily ;  '  I 
swear  that  you  are  inferior  to  no  woman  whom  I 

have  ever  seen.  But  I  did  not  wish         I  thought, 

at  first,  that  it  would  not  be  for  your  happiness ' 

'  And  your  first  thought  was  right,  Sir  Richard,' 
broke  in  the  other  bitterly.  'When  you  said  to 
yourself,  I  will  not  encourage  this  young  girl  to 
think  it  possible  that  she  should  ever  be  the 
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mistress  of  Mirk  Abbey,  you  were  wise.  You  did 
right  to  hold  yourself  aloof,  to  behave  with  studied 
stiifaees  and  formality,  to  let  me  know  that  though 
I  might  worship  your  exalted  station,  and  admire 

your  handsome  face'  

'Rose!  Rose!' 

'  Ay,  it  is  Rose  now,  hut  it  was  Miss  Aynton 
then,'  continued  she,  boating  her  foot  upon  the 
floor.  'You  determined,  I  say,  within  yourself  that 
I  should  never  so  forget  our  relative  positions  as  to 
misconstrue  any  attentions  you  might  please  to  pay 
me  ;  you  held  yourself  so  high,  and  stooped  so  con- 
descendingly when  you  did  stoop,  that,  upon  my 
part  at  least,  you  resolved  to  nip  the  young  begin- 
nings of  love,  if  such  there  should  be,  in  their  very 
bud.   And,  Sir  Richard  Lisgard,  you  succeeded.' 

She  rose*  to  her  full  height,  and  pointed  at  him 
with  her  white  hand  contemptuously;  her  swan- 
like bosom  moved,  with  rapid  ebb  and  flow,  in 
angry  scorn ;  her  curling  lips  gave  wormwood  to 
hex  words.  And  yet,  although  he  felt  her  biting 
speech,  the  voting  man  thought  he  had  never 
seen  her  half  so  beautiful,  half  so  worthy  to  be 
his  wife. 

'  It  is  yon  who  are  proud  now,  Rose,'  returned 
he,  speaking  with  effort.  '  I  did  not  think  that 
I  could  ever  have  heard  such  words  from  a  woman's 
lips,  and  yet  have  sought  to  woo  her.  It  is  your 
turn  to  play  the  tyrant ;  but  though,  by  Heaven, 
you  look  every  inch  a  queen '  

'  I  thank  you,  sir,'  interrupted  the  girl  coldly ; 
'  but  you  need  say  no  more.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  oner  me  that  one  more  chance  which  your 
generosity  suggests  to  you.  However  incomprehen- 
sible and  audacious  coming  from  these  humble 
lips  may  such  an  answer  sound,  Sir  Richard 
Ldsgard  is  refused.' 

'Rose,  dear  Rose,'  cried  the  young  man  passion- 
ately; 'if  this  be  punishment,  do  not  push  it,  I 
pray  you,  further  than  I  can  bear.  There  is  some- 
thing in  your  face  in  such  ill  accordance  with  your 
speech,  that  I  cannot  yet  despair.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible, sweet  girl,  that  at  some  future  time — not 
now,  but  when  you  have  seen  how  humble  and 
devoted  I  can  be,  that  you  may  teach  your  heart  to 
love  me  ?' 

'  No.'  A  full  and  rounded  word,  without  a  flaw 
of  doubt  to  mar  its  clearness ;  a  sentence  irrever- 
sible ;  a  judgment  against  which  he  felt  there  could 
be  no  appeal 

'But  look  you,  Rose,'  continued  the  baronet 
huskily ;  '  it  is  said  that  the  true  love  grows  after 
marriage.  Suppose  I  am  content  to  wed  you  on 
that  chance,  as  in  very  truth  I  am.  Look  you,  the 
scene  is  fair  you  behold  through  yonder  window, 
and  all  that  you  see  is  mine.  The  Abbey,  too, 
is  mine,  or  will  be  so  at  my  mother's  death.' 
f  A  shadow  of  pain  flits  across  my  Lady's  face,  to 
hear  her  son  speak  thus  so  lightly  of  that  loss,  to 
please  a  girl  whom  he  has  not  known  six  months, 
and  who  does  not  even  love  him.]  '  I  have  broad 
girl,  fields,  farms — a  goodly  rent-roll.  My 
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wife — the  Lady  Lisgard — will  have  more  than 
enough  of  wealth  to  maintain  her  high  position. 
Rose  !  have  you  no  ambition  ?' 

Miss  Aynton  here  again  grew  strangely  agitated ; 
once  more  her  cheeks  grew  pale,  and  her  limbs 
trembled  beneath  her. 

'  Wretched  girl  I  can  she  indeed  be  going  to  sell 
herself  ?'  thought  my  Lady. 

'  There  is  nothing,  pursued  the  wooer,  perceiving 
'  which  will  be  out  of  your  reach. 


You  will  mix  with  those  same  persons  to  whose 
society  you  have  been  already  accustomed,  but  in 
a  very  different  relation  towards  them  ;  you  will 
be  their  equal  in  station,  and  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  superiority  in  all  other 
respects  which  they  have  refused  to  see  in  you 
while  a  mere  dependent  on  your  aunt's  caprice. 
You  will  be  enabled,  I  do  not  say  to  repay  scorn 
for  scorn — for  vour  sweet  nature  is  incapable  of 
such  revenge— but  to  extend  to  those  who  have 
wounded  you  forgiveness  ;  to  return  each  kindness 
fiftyfold.' 

•Sir  Richard  Lisgard,'  replied  the  young  girl, 
speaking  slowly,  but  with  great  distinctness, '  my 
answer  has  been  given  you  already.  It  is  true  that 
your  last  arguments  moved  me,  but  not  for  the 
reason  you  imagine.  I  can  marry  you  neither  for 
love  nor  for  money.  You  pique  yourself,  I  think, 
on  being  a  gentleman ;  being  so,  you  will  cease  to 
press  me  further.  I  am  conscious  of  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  in  this  matter,  and  I  thank  you ; 
but  I  decline  your  offer.' 

The  young  man  bowed,  but  without  speaking. 
His  features,  which  had  softened  to  an  extraordin- 
ary degree  throughout  their  interview,  began  to 
assume  a  look  even  haughtier  than  before  ;  his 
pride  was  all  the  greater  since  he  had  forced  him- 
self to  stoop  in  vain. 

'I  have  only  one  thing,  then,  to  request,  Miss 
Aynton,'  said  he  after  a  long  silence.  '  I  trust  that 
you  will  not  permit  what  has  just  occurred  to 
curtail  your  stay  at  Mirk.  It  is  understood  that 
you  are  to  remain  here  until  after  the  celebration 
of — of  my  majority.'  He  could  scarcely  get  the 
word  out,  poor  fellow :  he  had  looked  forward  so 
to  her  loving  sympathy  upon  that  proud  occasion, 
which  now  seemed  emptied  of  all  its  happy 
auguries. 

4  Do  not  fear,  Sir  Richard,'  returned  the  girl 
with  pity ; '  no  one  shall  know  that  the  heir  of  Mirk 
has  met  with  this  disappointment  I  will  remain 
here,  since  you  wish  it  Your  behaviour  towards 
me  needs  no  alteration  to  conceal  the  fact  that  you 
have  ever  been  my  lover.' 

He  had  once  more  so  reinstated  himself  in  his 
proof -armour  of  pride,  that  the  young  baronet  was 
not  even  aware  that  this  last  shaft  had  any  barb. 

'  I  thank  you,  Miss  Aynton,'  said  he  frigidly ;  '  if 
at  any  time  it  should  be  within  my  power  to  do 
you  or  yours  a  service,  please  to  command  me  to 
the  uttermost* 

He  bowed,  and  strode  away ;  she  heard  him  close 
the  door,  neither  softly  nor  in  anger,  and  then 
his  measured  step  upon  the  carpetless  oaken  stair 
without 

'I  have  not  broken  his  heart,  that's  certain,' 
muttered  Rose  Aynton,  with  a  crooked  smile  ; 
«  the  lover  was  lost  in  the  patron  soon  indeed.' 

CHAPTER  X. — MISS  ROSE  ATXTOS  '  COMES  OUT.' 

For  some  minutes  there  was  a  total  silence  in  the 
vast  apartment,  very  oppressive  to  at  least  one  of  the 
two  persons  present  *  How  long  did  this  proud  girl 
intend  to  remain  and  keep  her  a  prisoner  f '  thought 
my  Lady.  She  was  rejoiced  that  Miss  Aynton 
had  refused  her  son,  but  at  the  same  time  angry 
with  her  for  having  done  so.  Rose  must  surely  have 
had  some  motive  for  it  far  deeper  than  the  mere 
revenging  herself  upon  him  for  fancied  slights. 
And  yet  Letty,  who  was  in  the  girl's  confidence, 
1  certain  that  she  had  no  accepted  lover— no 
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previous  engagement,  such  as  alone  seemed  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  rejecting  so  advantageous  a  pro- 
posal. Perhaps  she  was  even  now  repenting  with 
tears  the  determination  which  had  earned  for  her 
fo  dearly-bought  a  triumph.  Mv  Lady  ventured 
to  look  forth  once  more.  Yes,  the  poor  girl  was 
doubtless  crying  bitterly.  Uer  face  was  hidden  in 
her  hands,  but  there  was  a  convulsive  movement 
of  the  round  white  shoulders  that  told  its  tale  of 
inward  grief.  4  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  ! '  My 
Lady's  kind  heart  yearned  towards  her  now  that 
she  was  sorry  for  her  treatment  of  her  son.  Per- 
haps— not  knowing  Sir  Richard  as  his  mother  knew 
him— she  might  even  now  make  some  hopeless 
endeavour  to  win  him  back  to  her.  If  she  suc- 
ceeded, that  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
possibly  happen  ;  and  if  she  failed — as  was  almost 
certain— then  she  would  have  to  suffer  all  this 
pain  over  again.  Was  it  not  my  Lady's  duty,  then, 
to  do  her  best  to  spare  this  unhappy  motherless 
girl  such  bitter  disappointment  and  humiliation, 
and  to  comfort  her  all  she  could  under  her  present 
trouble  ?  At  all  events,  after  some  such  manner 
Lady  Lisgard  reasoned.  She  did  not  stop  to  think 
of  herself  at  all — of  the  imputation  of  eavesdrop- 
ping to  which  she  must  necessarily  expose  herself 
— but  stepped  forth  at  once  from  the  recess,  and 
walked  quietly  to  where  Rose  was  standing.  Her 
footsteps  made  no  noise  upon  the  thick  matting 
that  was  laid  down  the  centre  of  the  polished  floor. 
As  she  approached  the  unconscious  girl,  she  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  to  herself,  for  the  first 
time,  how  strikingly  attractive  a  young  woman  Miss 
Aynton  was.  She  had  certainly  not  the  beauty 
of  my  lady's  own  daughter  Letty,  nor  was  she  so 
tulL  or  perhaps  so  graceful ;  but  her  figure,  although 
it  was  one  likely  to  get  coarse  in  time,  was  really 
perfect ;  her  head,  exquisitely  set  on  well-shaped 
shoulders,  was  small,  but  bore  such  a  profusion  of 
black-brown  hair  as  would  have  furnished  half  a 
dozen  ordinary  young  ladies  with  ehignoru;  her 
hands  and  arms  were  plump  and  white.  Her  eyes 
— Lady  Lisgard  thought  that  she  had  never  seen 
such  wondrous  eyes  as  those  which  flashed  upon 
her  now  in  sudden  recognition,  then  terror,  then 
rage — not  a  trace  of  tears  in  them,  and  all  the 
white  face  cold  and  still,  not  puckered  up  with 
woe,  as  she  had  expected  to  see  it. 

4  So  you  have  been  a  spectator,  Lady  Lisgard,  of 
the  late  love-scene,  have  you?'  said  Rose  Aynton  in 
a  low  and  suppressed  tone.  4  That  was  very  gener- 
ous and  like  a  gentlewoman — in  one's  hostess,  too.' 


4  Hush,  Rose ;  do  not  sav  things  that  you  mav 
for.   I  will  tell  you  how  it 

liappened.' 


afterwards  be  sorry 


4  Nay,  do  not  trouble  yourself,  my  Lady  ;  I  can 
guess.  You  knew  Sir  Richard  had  made  an 
apj>ointment  with  me  here,  and  you  wished  to  hear 
with  what  rapturous  gratitude  the  penniless  girl 
would  consent  to  be  his  bride.  I  hope  you  did 
hear,  madam,  since  you  took  such  trouble.' 

4  Yes,  Rose ;  I  did  hear.  Your  cruel  words  shall 
not  rob  you  of  my  sympathy.  I  am  sorry  for  my 
son,  of  course ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  you  also.  I  had 
been  worried,  vexed  by  many  things  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  tell  you ;  I  came  hither  for  solitude, 
uid  wearied  out  by  many  a  sleepless  night — nights 
yf  care,  girl,  such  as  I  trust  you  may  never  know — 
[  fell  asleep  in  yonder  recess.  I  never  heard  yon 
;nter  the  room  at  all.  I  woke  up  while  you  were 
(peaking,  but  scarcely  knew  whether  I  ought  to 


Richard  ;  then,  when  he  had  gone,  I  thought  thut 
you  repented  having  done  so.  I  was  moved  at 
seeing  you  look  so  white  and  BtiU.  I  felt  for  yon. 
Rose,  with  all  my  heart,  and  came  out,  when  I 
might  as  easily  have  remained  concealed,  to  try  to 
comfort  you.    My  poor  dear  girl !  * 

4  That  was  very  kind,'  returned  Rose  quietly. 
4  But  if  I  had  behaved  otherwise,  would  you  then 
have  welcomed  me  as  your  daughter-in-law  ?  Please 
to  tell  me  that.' 

4  If  I  Bhould  say  44  Yes,"  you  wonld  not  believe 
me,  Rose.  So  why  ask  me  such  a  question. 
Moreover,  the  matter  is  settled  now  for  ever.  He 
would  be  a  doting  lover,  indeed,  who  would  forgive 
such  a  repulse  ;  and  Richard  is  the  last  man  in  all 
the  world  to  do  so.' 

4  Do  you  think  so  ?'  answered  the  young  girl 
with  an  incredulous  smile.  4  You  have  forgotten 
surely  your  own  youth.  Lady  Lisgard.' 

4  What  know  you  of  my  youth,  girl  ?'  asked  ray 
Lady  hastily,  her  pale  face  flushing  with  emotion. 

4  Nay,  do  not  ue  angry,'  returned  the  other 
coldly.  4 1  meant  nothing,  except,  that  when  a 
woman  is  young  she  is  very  powerful.  You  say 
that  I  have  lost  Sir  Richard,  and  therefore  yon 
pity  me.  Now,  I  will  wager  by  this  time  to- 
morrow that  I  could  win  him  back  again.' 

Was  this  the  humble  and  submissive  girl  who 
came  to  Mirk  four  mouths  ago,  almost  from  school, 
and  whom  she  had  treated  as  a  mother  treats  her 
child  !  The  conscious  belle  of  a  London  season 
could  not  have  spoken  with  a  greater  confidence  ; 
the  most  practised  husband-hunter  with  a  cooler 
calculation.  4  Come,'  continued  Rose, 4  if  you  really 
are  so  sorry  for  me,  Lady  Lisgard,  and  so  distressed 
upon  your  son's  account,  have  I  your  permission 
to  do  my  best  to  repair  this  common  misfortune  ?' 

My  Lady  could  scarce  conceal  a  shudder  at  the 
thought  how  nearly  had  this  cold-blooded  scheming 
girl  become  her  daughter-in-law.  Whatever  objec- 
tions she  might  have  had  to  such  a  match  before — 
and  they  were  in  themselves  insuperable — seemed 
to  have  grown  to  twice  their  former  proportions. 
The  girl's  determination  and  self-confidence  alarmed 
her,  too,  for  that  result  about  which  she  had  before 
felt  so  certain.  At  all  hazards,  she  was  resolved 
to  prevent  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  being 
made. 

4  No,  Rose  ;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  try  to  recover 
the  affections  of  Sir  Richard. " 

4  So,  so ;  then  we  have  the  truth  at  last.  Lady 
Lisgard.  You  are  not  willing  that  I  should  be 
daughter-in-law  of  yours.  You  grudge  me  such 
great  good-fortune  as  to  be  allied  with  the  race  of 
Lisgards :  and  yet  it  fell  to  your  own  lot — as  I 
have  heard — even  in  a  more  unexpected  manner.'  ■ 

4  Miss  Aynton,  what  I  was  is  no  affair  of  yours,' 
replied  my  Lady  with  quivering  lips.  4  You  have 
only  to  remember  what  I  am.' 

4 1  do  so,  madam,  very  well.  I  see  yon  held  in 
honour  by  all  people,  and  without  doubt,  justly. 
Your  position  is  indeed  to  me  an  object  of  admira- 
tion, perhaps  I  may  add,  even  of  envy.  Is  it  not 
natural  that  it  should  be  so  ?  And  when  your  son 
offers  to  lift  me  from  my  present  low  estate  to  place 
me  as  high,  why  ehoula  1  hesitate  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  proposal  I  I  have  refused  him,  it  is 
true  ;  but  now,  being,  as  you  say,  repentant,  why 
should  I  not  strive  to  recover  what  1  have  let  slip 
— wealth,  honours,  title '  

4  Rose  Aynton,'  returned  my  Lady,  clasping  the 
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broken  tones,  *  I  warn  you,  do  not  do  it.  Even  if 
you  succeed,  you  may  not  win  all  you  dream  of. 
Strive  not,  I  charge  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
undo  what  has  been  done.  I  have  reasons  for 
what  I  say  beyond  any  that  you  am  guess.  If  you 
would  behappy,  do  not  endeavour  to  ally  yourself 
with  this  family.' 

'  Lady  Lisgard,  what  can  you  mean  ?'  ejaculated 
the  girl,  her  white  face  flushed  at  last,  her  wide 
flashing  eyes  no  longer  hard  and  cynical,  and  her 
every  feature  impatient  for  reply. 

'  i  mean  simply  what  I  say.  Seek  not  to  be 
Richard's  wife.  If  you  want  money — and  I  know 
from  your  own  lips  it  is  not  love  which  prompts 
yon — you  shall  have  such  wealth  as  is  mine  to  give. 
I  had  meant  it  for  a  different  purpose  ;  but  that  is 
no  matter.  Only  do  not  seek  to  win  back  my  son  ; 
and  when  you  leave  us,  I  will  bless  you  for  your 
forbearance— and  for  your  silence,  Rose.' 

'Yes,  Lady  Lisgard,  I  will  say  nothing  of  all 
this,'  returned  the  girl  thoughtfully  after  a  short 
pause.  4 1  promise  you,  too,  that  I  will  never  speak 
of  love  to  Sir  Richard  further ;  and  as  for  your  offer 
of  a  bribe,  though  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
shewn  myself  so  greedy  as  to  deserve  it — I  will 
forgive  you  even  that.' 

*  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Rose,'  answered  my 
Lady  eagerly.  *  I  dare  say,  in  my  haste  and  trouble, 
I  may  have  said  things  to  offend  you,  and  if  so,  I 
am  very  sorry.  You  have  doubtless  vour  troubles 
too.' 

'  Yes,  I  have,'  answered  the  girl  gravely  ;  '  and  I 
should  like  to  be  alone  with  them  for  a  little,  Lady 
Lisgard,  unless  you  have  anything  else  to  ask  of  me.' 

*  Nothing,  Rose — nothing  ;  you  have  granted  all 
I  wished.  You  will  be  as  undisturbed  nere  as  in 
your  own  apartment ;  nay,  even  more  so  ;  for  Letty 
will  not  think  of  coming  here  to  seek  you  out 
Nobody  ever  comes  into  the  Library.' 

My  Lady  leaned  forward  as  she  spoke,  and  kissed 
the  girl's  smooth  brow,  cold  as  a  tablet  of  alabaster, 
then  softly  left  the  room. 

Rose  Aynton  stood  for  a  full  minute,  listening, 
eager  and  motionless  as  Echo  herself,  before  she 
stepped  to  the  door,  and  turned  the  key. 

'No  more  spying,  my  Lady!'  ejaculated  she; 
'  my  hostess  has  her  secrets,  it  seems,  as  well  as  I. 
It  would  be  well  if  I  could  discover  hers  before 
she  found  out  mine.  What  could  she  mean  by 
cautioning  me,  for  my  own  sake,  not  to  ally  myself 
with  the  Lisgards?  She  is  not  a  fool  to  think 
to  frighten  me  with  a  mere  gipsy's  warning — 
threatening  much,  but  meaning  nothing.  What 
reasons  can  those  be  against  my  becoming  her 
daughter- in-law,  which  are  "  beyond  any  that  I 
can  guess  ?"  If  I  could  only  get  this  proud  dame 
beneath  my  thumb,  then,  indeed,  I  might  recom- 
pense myself  somewhat  for  having  missed  Sir 
Richard.  To  think  that  I  should  have  lost  a  prize 
like  that  through  mere  humility  of  mind !  "  Yet 
even  if  you  succeed,"  said  she,  "  you  may  not  win 
all  you  dream  of."  Those  were  her  very  words. 
"  Haste  and  trouble"  alone  could  never  have  sug- 
gested them  to  her,  although  they  may  have  made 
her  indiscreet  enough  to  utter  them.  What  has 
pnt  my  Lady  in  such  low  spirits  of  late,  and  kept 
her  so  moped  up  within  the  Abbey  walls  ?  How 
came  she  alone  here  in  this  place,  whither,  as  she 
says,  u  No  one  ever  comes  ?"  She  must  have  been, 
hidden  in  yonder  recess  in  the  far  corner,  or  we 
most  needs  have  seen  her,  when  my  love-sick  swain 
and  I  were  walking  up  and  down.' 


Swift  and  noiseless,  like  some  beautiful  wild 
beast  upon  the  trail,  Rose  Aynton  crossed  the 
room,  and  scanned,  with  a  cruel  look  in  her  dark 
eyes,  the  little  study  over  which  was  printed 
LegaL 

1 1  never  heard  that  my  Lady  was  given  to  law,' 
muttered  she  derisively.  '  True,  she  said  that  Bhe 
had  been  sent  to  sleep,  a  thing  which  any  one  of 
these  folios  one  might  think  would  compass.  But 
why  did  she  come  hither  to  read  at  all  ?  There 
must  have  been  something  of  interest  to  attract 
her.  The  books  on  this  side  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  touched  for  ages  ;  but  here — yes,  some  one 
has  been  to  these  quite  lately,  for"  the  dust  has 
been  disturbed,  and  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the 
dainty  print  of  my  Lady's  fingers.  We  are  getting 
warm,  as  the  children  say  at  Hide-and-Seek.  What 
have  we  here  ?  A  slip  of  paper  for  a  marker,  torn 
cross-wise  from  an  envelope  with  Lad  upon  it.  It 
was  surely  imprudent  of  my  Lady  to  use  her  own 
address  for  such  a  purpose.  Will*  I  Ah,  Bhe  has 
been  studying  the  art  of  making  wills,  I  dare  say. 
Considering  Sir  Richard  is  already  so  well  off — 
and  since  I  am  not  to  be  his  wife— it  is  to  be  hoped 
she  will  leave  her  money  to  son  Walter  ;  and  some, 
too,  to  poor  dear  Letty,  for  she  is  one  who  will 
never  learn  to  help  herself  in  this  world.  It  is 
well  for  her  that  she  has  not  to  live  by  her  wits. 
If  she  had  been  in  my  position,  she  would  have 
been  a  governess.  Yes,  it's  all  about  Wills  this 
book.  And  why  should  not  my  Lady  make  a  will, 
being  of  ripe  age,  and  yet  not  old  enough  to  sniff 
that  smell  of  the  charnel-house,  which  renders  the 
operation  so  unpleasant  a  duty  to  the  aged.  I  am 
afraid — unless,  indeed,  I  could  find  the  will  itself— 
that  I  have  but  discovered  a  mare's  nest  after  all 
However,  here  are  more  book-markers ;  come,  let 
us  combine  our  information.  Succession  !  That  s 
only  the  same  story.  Illegitimacy  !  Great  Heaven, 
but  this  is  more  than  I  had  bargained  for ! ' 

The  girl  stepped  swiftly  to  the  open  window,  and 

Jmshed  the  heavy  folds  of  hair  behind  her  ears.  '  I 
eel  my  blood  all  rushing  to  my  brain,  and  roaring 
"  Ruin ! "'  murmured  she.  *  If  this  sudden  fear  has 
any  real  foundation,  then  indeed  am  I  hoist  with 
my  own  petard.  No  wonder  she  warned  me  against 
alliance  with  her  race,  if  what  I  here  suspect  is  true. 
They  will  need  well-born  suitors  themselves,  she 
meant,  to  make  up  for  what  is  lacking  in  their  blood, 
and  mayhap  money  too.  The  will  oi  old  Sir  Robert 
may  be  disputed.  The  Succession— but  no,  I  had 
forgotten — there  is  no  one  to  succeed  save  her  two 
sons,  for  they  have  not  a  relative  beyond  them- 
selves in  the  world,  these  Lisgards ;  but  the  title 
—that  would  be  lost,  of  course.  That's  what  she 
hinted  when  she  said  I  might  not  gain  the  thing 
I  counted  on,  even  though  I  won  Sir  Richard. 
He  cannot  know  of  it ;  he  could  not  be  so  proud  if 
he  had  the  least  suspicion  of  any  blot  in  nis  own 
scutcheon.  How  he  would  wither  if  one  said  to 
him  :  "  Thou  Bastard  !"  And  yet  I  gravely  doubt 
whether  this  discreet  madam,  his  mother,  has  not 
one  day  tripped.  "  What  know  you  of  my  youth, 
girl?"  cried  she  a  while  ago,  white,  as  I  thought, 
with  anger  ;  but  it  was  fear,  it  seems.  She  comes 
here  alone  to  find  out  for  herself  by  study  what 
secret  course  to  follow,  or  what  hidden  dangers  to 
avoid,  having  no  counsellor  in  whom  she  can 
confide.  That  seems  so  far  certain,  or  she  would 
surely  ask  her  son  himself,  being  a  lawyer,  or  that 
wb»e  Mr  Arthur  Haldane,  whom  I  so  honestly  dis- 
like, for  their  advice.    It  may  be  all  this  bodes  as 
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ill  for  Walter  as  for  his  "brother ;  it  may  be  that 
it  bodes  the  younger  the  best  of  fortune,  and  the 
elder  the  worst.  That  would  bo  a  brave  day, 
indeed,  for  some  one,  on  which  the  proud  young 
baronet  should  sink  to  plain  Mr  Richard,  and  the 
poor  captain  rise  to  be  Sir  Walter  Lisgard  !  And, 
again,  tncre  may  be  nothing  in  all  this,  after  all. 
Time  will  doubtless  shew,  and  it  shall  be  my  task 
to  hurry  Time's  footsteps  towards  the  discovery.' 


EDIBLE  REPTILES. 

Man,  whether  civilised  or  savnge,  has  an  instinctive 
repugnance  to  reptiles  of  every  kind  and  degree, 
and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  four  families  into 
which  naturalists  divide  the  race  that  docs  not 
minister  to  his  sustenance  in  6ome  measure.  Ugly 
and  repulsive  as  the  saurian,  ophidian,  batrachian, 
and  chelonian  tribes  may  be,  they  each  contribute 
something  to  the  dietary  of  humanity. 

The  crocodile,  worshipped  in  one  part  of  Egypt, 
was  eaten  in  another.  Herodotus  informs  us  the 
people  of  Apollonopolis  were  compelled  by  law  to 
eat  crocodiles,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  princess 
who  fell  a  victim  to  saurian  appetite.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Elephantina  did  from  choice  what  the 
Apollonopolians  did  from  compulsion,  and  modern 
Egyptians  follow  their  example  when  they  have  a 
chance,  not  being  deterred  by  the  risk  of  perpetrat- 
ing cannibalism  at  second-hand.  Crocodile-flesh  is 
publicly  sold  in  the  meat-markets  of  Sennaar,  and 
Pallegoix  declares  he  saw  half  a  hundred  crocodiles 
hanging  up  for  sale  (as  sheep  hang  in  our  butchers' 
shops)  in  a  market-place  in  Siam.  Burckhardt 
compares  crocodile-meat  to  veal,  but  it  has  a  dirty 
hue  and  faint  fishy  odour,  of  which  veal  is  innocent, 
and,  unless  the  musk-glands  are  removed  previous 
to  cooking,  the  dish  is  intolerable.  Sherard 
Osborne  tried  an  alligator-cutlet,  and,  although  he 
did  not  find  it  absolutely  uneatable,  he  confesses  it 
was  not  over-nice  ;  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  it 
being,  that  it  was  equal  to  a  veiy  bad  veal-cutlet 
Winwood  Reade  likens  alligator  to  something 
between  pork  and  cod,  with  the  addition  of  a 
flavour  of  musk.  NicnhofFs  taste  was  of  a  differ- 
ent order,  or  he  was  luckier  in  the  specimens  upon 
which  he  experimented,  for  he  avers,  that  boiled  or 
fried  in  butter,  cayman-meat  is  quite  equal  to 
rabbit  Both  crocodile  and  alligator  eggs  are  held 
in  estimation.  The  Siamese  consider  the  first  an 
especial  dainty ;  while  the  natives  of  Madagascar 
are  particularly  partial  to  the  latter,  and  lay  up  a 
store  of  them,  first  removing  the  shell,  anil  then 
boiling  the  eggs,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun.  The 
Mandingocs  prefer  crocodile-eggs  when  the  young 
reptile  within  has  attained  to  the  length  of  a  man's 
finger.  M  Linaut  was  tempted,  by  the  evident 
enjoyment  of  his  African  friends,  to  take  his  share 
of  a  fricassee  of  crocodile-eggs ;  but  the  combination 
of  rancid  oil  and  musk  proved  too  much  for 
an  appetite  not  to  the  manner  born.  Ancient 
physicians  prescribed  boiled  crocodile  for  sciatica, 
lumbago,  and  chronic  coughs ;  crocodile-blood  for 
ophthalmia  ;  and  crocodile-fat  in  cases  of  fever. 

The  iguana,  with  its  scaly,  black-spotted,  green 


coat  is,  as  far  as  externals  go,  more  repulsive  even 
than  crocodile  or  cayman  ;  but,  living  chiefly  upon 
fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves,  its  flesh  is  as  white  as 
that  of  the  chicken,  and  equally  palatable.  Catesby 
lauds  it  to  the  skies,  as  at  once  delicate,  delicious, 
and  digestible.  The  iguana  affords  a  valuable 
supply  of  food  to  the  people  of  .the  Bahamas.  The 
reptiles  are  hunted  down  with  dogs,  their  mouths 
sewn  up,  to  prevent  them  using  their  teeth,  and  so 
carried  alive  to  market.  Those  retained  for  home- 
consumption  are  killed,  salted,  and  barrelled. 
Iguana  is  generally  served  up  boiled,  with  a  cala- 
bash full  of  clarified  iguana-fat,  into  which  the 
meat  is  dipped  as  it  is  eaten.  The  Singhalese  know 
the  iguana  as  the  tallygoya,  and  keep  dogs  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  it ;  with  them,  it  is  valued  not 
only  as  an  article  of  food,  but  also  as  a  remedial 
agent  They  apply  the  fat  as  an  external  remedy 
for  cutaneous  diseases,  and  hold  the  tongut», 
plucked  from  the  living  reptile,  and  swallowed 
whole,  a  certain  cure  for  consumption.  The  eggs 
of  the  iguana  are  in  as  high  favour  as  its  flesh  ; 
they  are  said  to  resemble  hens'  eggs  in  taste,  but 
are  entirely  filled  with  yolk,  and  never  become 
hard  in  cooking.  The  horned  iguana  of  St  Domingo 
is  appreciated  by  West  Indian  lovers  of  good  living, 
its  flesh  resembling  that  of  the  roebuck.  A  very 
different  verdict  is  passed,  by  one  who  ought  to 
have  been  a  good  judge,  upon  the  iguanas  of  New 
Holland.  They  arc  thus  described  by  Dampier  : 
'  Of  the  same  shape  and  buo  with  other  guanas,  but 
differing  from  them  in  three  remarkable  particulars ; 
for  these  had  a  larger  and  uglier  head,  and  had  no 
tail,  and  at  the  rump,  instead  of  the  tail  there,  they 
had  a  stump  of  a  tail,  which  appeared  like  another 
head,  but  not  really  such,  being  without  mouth  or 
eyes  ;  the  legs  also  seemed  all  four  to  be  fore-legs, 
and  to  be  made  as  if  to  go  indifferently  head  or 
tail  foreniofct  They  were  speckled  black  and 
yellow  like  toads,  and  had  scales  or  knobs  on  their 
backs  like  those  of  crocodiles.  Their  livers  are 
spotted  black  and  yellow,  and  the  body  when 
opened  hath  an  unsavoury  smell.  The  guanas  I 
have  observed  to  be  very  good  meat,  and  I  have 
often  eaten  of  them  with  pleasure ;  but  though  I 
have  eaten  of  snakes,  crocodiles,  alligators,  and 
many  creatures  that  look  frightfuUy  enough,  and 
there  are  but  few  I  should  be  afraid  to  eat  of,  if 
pressed  by  hunger,  yet  I  think  my  stomach  would 
scarce  have  served  to  venture  upon  these  New 
Holland  guanas,  both  the  looks  and  the  smell  of 
them  being  so  offensive.* 

The  common  green  lizard  is  eaten  by  many 
African  tribes  ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  gray  lizard  was 
once  in  great  European  repute  for  various  medi- 
cinal purposes.  This  species  was  at  one  time  60 
abundant  in  the  environs  of  Vienna,  that  Laurenti 
tried  to  induce  the  poor  of  that  capital  to  become 
lizard-eaters,  telling  them  that  lizard-meal,  either 
baked  or  fried,  was  not  only  wholesome,  but  pro- 
ductive of  appetite.  His  philanthropic  endeavour 
failed,  perhaps  because  the  hungry  Viennese 
wanted  something  to  allay  rather  than  increase 
their  appetites. 

Marco  Polo  tells  us  that  the  hunters  of  Carazan 
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obtained  a  very  high  price  for"  the  serpents  they 
happened  to  kill,  the  people  of  Cathay  counting 
serpent-meat  as  the  most  delicate  of  food.  Brazi- 
lians eat  a  green  and  yellow  snake  tailed  the 
haninana ;  Bushmen  and  Bakalahari  relish  the 
African  python ;  negroes  can  make  a  hearty  meal 
on  rattlesnake  ;  and  the  anacondas  and  other  boas 
supply  the  natives  of  the  countries  favoured  by 
their  presence  with  wholesome  and  nourishing  food. 
The  lazy  folks  of  King  George's  Sound  reverse 
Mrs  Glasse's  maxim,  and  cook  their  snakes  before 
they  catch  them,  by  setting  fire  to  the  grass  around 
their  encampments,  picking  up  the  broiled  reptiles 
from  the  ashes  at  their  leisure.  The  adder  is  con- 
sidered savoury  meat  by  the  Sardinians,  and  forms 
a  welcome  ingredient  in  their  broths  and  soups  ; 
nor  are  the  Sardinians  alone  in  their  taste,  for  the 
adder  is  eaten,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  many  of 
the  provinces  of  France. 

The  doctors  of  old  had  great  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  frog's  flesh,  as  at  once  restorative,  diluent,  ana- 
leptic, and  antiscorbutic,  and  invaluable  in  cases 
of  consumption  and  affections  of  the  chest.  Pliny 
says  frogs  boiled  in  vinegar  are  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  toothache.  Diascorides  recommended 
them  to  be  cooked  in  salt  and  oil  as  an  antidote 
to  serpent-poison  ;  and  another  ancient  physician 
cured  a  fistula,  or  said  he  did,  by  administering 
a  frog's  heart  every  morning  as  a  pill.  Thanks  to 
our  caricaturists  and  song-writers,  frog-eating  and 
France  are  indissolubly  connected  together,  as  if 
none  but  our  gallant  neighbours  indulged  in  batra- 
chian  dainties,  while,  in  truth,  they  only  share  the 
propensity  with  Belgians,  Germans,  and  Italians. 
Andrew  Borde,  recording  the  manners  and  customs 
of  European  nations  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
mentions  with  disgust  that  the  people  of  Lombardy 
eat  frogs,  'guts  and  all,'  while  he  says  nothing 
about  the  French  doing  the  like.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  frog  obtained  a  place  at  continental  dinner- 
tables.  Even  now,  French  epicures  confine  them- 
selves to  dishes  composed  of  the  hind-quarters  of 
the  little  reptile,  dressed  in  wine,  or  served  with 
white  sauce  ;  but  the  Germans,  less  wasteful,  make 
use  of  every  part  except  the  skin  and  intestines. 
The  particular  species  in  favour  for  culinary  pur- 
poses is  that  known  as  the  liana  uculenta,  or  green 
frog,  although  the  red  frog,  more  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish eyes,  is  eaten  in  some  places,  and  thought  in 
no  way  inferior  to  his  more  popular  relative.  The 
frog  is  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  in  autumn, 
just  when  he  takes  to  the  water  for  the  winter,  but 
is  most  eaten  in  spring,  from  the  simple  reason 
that  he  is  easier  caught  at  that  season.  He  is 
captured  in  several  ways :  sometimes  by  means  of 
lines  baited  with  scarlet-cloth,  sometimes  a  net  is 
used,  sometimes  a  rake,  or  he  is  pursued  at  night 
with  torches.  A  hundred  years  ago,  a  shrewd 
native  of  Auvergne  made  a  fortune  by  forming  a 
frog-preserve,  from  which  he  supplied  the  capital. 
Similar  nurseries  help  to  satisfy  the  modern  demand 
for  this  peculiar  luxury,  but  that  demand  is  gra- 
dually decreasing,  although,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  plenty  of  frogs  may  be  seen  in  both  French 
and  Italian  markets. 

Dr  Livingstone  speaks  eulogistically  of  a  large 
African  frog  called  the  inatlanietlo,  of  wluch  his 
children  partook  with  eagerness  and  delight  This 
monster  frog  measures  nearly  half  a  foot,  with  a 
breadth  of  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  when  cooked, 
looks  very  much  like  a  chicken.   After  a  thunder- 


shower,  the  pools,  even  in  the  driest  parts  of  the 
African  desert,  are  alive  with  matlametlocs ;  and 
the  natives,  not  unnaturally,  believe  that  they  are 
born  of  the  thunder-cloud,  and  descend  to  earth 
with  the  rain.  During  the  season  of  drought,  the 
matlumetlo  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  hole  of  his  own 
making  at  the  root  of  certain  bushes,  and  as  he 
seldom  emerges  from  his  retreat,  a  large  variety  of 
spider  spins  his  web  across  the  orifice,  and  provides 
the  tenant  gratuitously  with  a  screen ;  out  the 
gift  often  proves  a  fatal  one,  serving  to  guido  the 
hungry  Bushman  to  the  reptile's  hiding-place.  The 
mat  lame  tlo  would  make  a  worthy  companion-dish 
to  the  bull-frog,  which  is  considered  equal  to  fowl 
in  the  Antilles. 

Among  the  various  temptations  to  extravagance 
exhibited  in  the  Siamese  market-places,  nothing 
astonished  Turpin  more  than  a  number  of  hideous 
ball-shaped  toads,  spitted  ready  for  the  cook. 
Judging  from  the  abundant  supply,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  general  demand  for  the  houhan — a 
name  given  to  this  edible  toad  in  imitation  of  its 
cry,  which  is  so  loud  that  two  of  them  are  sufficient 
'to  disturb  a  whole  country.'  The  common  toad 
is  habitually  eaten  by  Africans,  to  whom  nothing 
conies  amiss  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  there  is 
small  doubt  that  it  is  often  substituted  for  the  frog 
in  countries  where  frog-eating  prevails. 

The  green  sea-turtle  is  the  only  reptile  that  ever 
finds  its  way  to  an  Englishman's  table,  and  although 
the  stout  bucaneers,  who  made  every  sea  familiar 
with  Old  England's  fiag,  had  long  before  borne  wit- 
ness to  its  merits,  the  turtle,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
was  still  a  rarity  here ;  at  least,  we  may  fairly 
infer  so  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1753 
thinking  the  arrival  of  a  turtle  sent  by  Lord  Anson 
to  the  gentlemen  of  White's  Chocolate  House  an 
event  worthy  of  record.  There  are  several  species 
of  sea-turtle,  but  the  green  turtle  is  at  once  the 
commonest  and  best.  The  London  market  receives 
its  chief  supply  from  Jamaica;  but  Ascension 
Island,  the  Antilles,  and  the  Alligator  Islands 
are  the  favourite  resorts  of  these  much-prized 
reptiles,  who  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  order  to 
deposit  their  eggs,  shoals  of  them  arriving  at  those 
favoured  places  regularly  every  year  between  April 
and  September.  From  long  practice,  the  people 
of  the  Bahamas  are  adepts  at  turtle-catching,  and 
Catesby  gives  us  a  very  amusing  account  of  the 
way  they  go  to  work.  '  In  April,  they  go  in  little 
boats  to  Cuba  and  other  neighbouring  islands, 
where,  in  the  evening,  and  especially  in  moonlight 
nights,  they  watch  the  going  and  returning  of  the 
turtles  to  and  from  their  nests,  at  which  time  they 
turn  them  on  their  backs,  where  they  leave  them, 
and  proceed  on,  turning  all  they  meet,  for  they 
cannot  get  on  their  feet  again  when  once  turned. 
Some  are  so  large  that  it  requires  three  men  to 
turn  one  of  them.  The  way  by  which  the  turtle 
are  most  commonly  taken  is  by  striking  them  with 
a  small  iron  peg  of  two  inches  long,  put  in  a  socket 
at  the  end  of  a  stair  twelve  feet  long.  Two  men 
usually  set  out  for  this  work  in  a  little  light  boat 
or  canoe,  one  to  row  and  gently  steer  the  boat, 
while  the  other  stands  at  the  head  of  it  with  his 
striker.  The  turtle  are  sometimes  discovered  by 
their  swimming  with  their  head  and  back  out  of 
the  water,  but  are  oftenest  discovered  lying  at  the 
bottom,  a  fathom  or  more  deep.  If  a  turtle  per- 
ceives he  is  discovered,  he  starts  up  to  make  his 
escape  ;  the  men  in  the  boat  pursuing  him,  endea- 
vouring to  keep  sight  of  him,  which  they  often 
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lose,  and  recover  again  by  the  turtle  putting  his 
nose  out  of  the  water  to  breathe.'  Tired  out,  the 
turtle  at  length  sinks,  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  striker, 
and  be  hauled  into  the  bout.  Sometimes  they  are 
taken  by  divers,  who  bring  them  up  from  the 
bottom  by  main  force. 

Turtle*'  eggs  figure  among  the  exports  of  Sara- 
wak. The  Malays  watch  the  turtles  at  work  depo- 
siting their  eggs  on  the  broad  sandy  Hate  in  Sarawak 
Bay,  and  mark  the  places  with  little  flags.  In 
Siam,  the  eggs  are  in  equal  favour,  and  one  variety 
of  river-turtle  is  reserved  for  the  royal  service,  the 
rivers  being  carefully  watched  at  night  by  soldiers, 
who  brand  tho  turtles  with  the  royal  mark  as  fast 
as  they  can  catch  them,  and  send  the  eggs  to  the 
king's  palace.  One  of  the  great  turtles  of  the 
Amazon  is  a  fair  load  for  a  strong  Indian  ;  and 
so  abundant  were  they  in  Brazil  when  Condamine 
visited  that  country  in  1740,  that  he  says  they 
sufficed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people.  They 
are  still  plentiful.  During  his  two  years'  stay  at 
Ega,  Mr  Bates  became  so  surfeited  with  turtle,  that 
the  very  smell  of  it  became  intolerable  to  him, 
and  he  turned  in  disgust  from  the  cloying  food, 
although  he  had  nothing  else  wherewith  to  appease 
his  hunger.  Every  house  at  Ega  has  its  curral  or 
turtle-pond,  which  is  stocked  for  the  winter,  when 
the  waters  of  the  Amazon  are  low. 

The  Brazilians  have  several  ways  of  cooking 
turtle.  Steaks  cut  from  the  breast  and  roasted, 
make  an  excellent  dish ;  the  lean  parts  are 
roasted  on  spits,  and  sausages  are  made  of  the 
stomach,  while  the  entrails  serve  as  the  basis  of 
soup.  The  most  usual  method  of  preparation, 
however,  is  the  simple  one  of  boiling  the  turtle 
in  his  own  shell,  or  in  kettles  full  of  the  juice  of 
the  mandioca  root.  Newly-hatched  turtles,  with 
the  remains  of  the  yolk  stiil  inside  them,  are  reck- 
oned esj»ecialry  delicious,  and  numbers  of  imma- 
ture turtles  are  sacrificed  to  this  taste,  while  an 
immense  quantity  of  eggs  are  annually  destroyed 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  Thanks  to  this  extra- 
vagance, and  the  increase  of  communication  with 
Europe,  turtle  has  risen  wonderfully  in  price,  nine 
shillings  being  the  market-value  now  of  turtle  that 
in  1850  could  have  been  bought  for  exactly  as 
many  pence. 

Next  in  quality  to  the  green  turtlo  comes  the 
hawkbill  or  imbricated  turtle,  which  supplies 
the  world  with  tortoise-shell  ;  then  the  logger- 
head ;  and  lastly,  the  trunk-turtle,  of  which  the 
flesh  and  shell  are  so  soft  that  the  finger  may 
easilv  be  pushed  into  them.  When  Dumpier  visited 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  he  was  struck  by  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  what  he  calls  land-turtles,  of  mon- 
strous size  ;  and  Lacaille,  the  astronomer,  was 
astonished,  many  years  afterwards,  by  seeing  the 
coast  apparently  paved  with  shell — which  shell 
proved,  on  examination,  to  belong  to  troons  of 
living  tortoises  of  great  size  and  weight,  probably 
of  the  species  known  as  the  Indian  tortoise.  The 
Greek  tortoise  is  eaten  in  Southern  Europe,  the 
Greeks  themselves  drinking  its  blood,  cooking  its 
eggs,  and  satisfying  their  Lenten  appetites  with 
its  flesh,  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  allowed  to 
reckon  as  fish.  The  speckled  tortoise  makes  its 
appearance  in  German  markets,  for  which  the 
Prussian  peasants  fatten  it  on  bread  and  lettuce- 
leaves  ;  and  the  mud  tortoise,  or  La  ]3ourbeu$ey 
is  thought  to  make  a  very  nice  dish  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  not  the  least  of  its  merits  being 


TWILIGHT. 

The  last  bright  wave  of  day  hath  ebbed 
From  off  the  western  strand, 

And  now,  with  balmiest  repose, 
Blessing  the  darkened  land. 

Twilight  and  Peace  from  heaven 
Together  hand  in  hand. 


The  reaper's  long  day's  work  is 

Among  the  glowing  grain ; 
The  chestnut  boughs  have  swept  the  sides 

Of  the  last  loaded  wain  ; 
Only  the  cricket's  shrill  voice  sing* 

Along  the  leafy  lane. 

A  soft  obscurity  lies  round 

Meadow,  and  road,  and  stream  ; 

Under  entangled  blue-bell  stems, 
Moveth  the  glow-worm's  beam  ; 

And  white  across  the  dusky  path, 
The  dog-rose  petals  gleam. 

Anon  the  great  dor-beetle  sails, 

With  musical  deep  boom, 
From  where  the  hornbeam  branches  make 

A  cool  and  odorous  gloom. 
Into  the  jasmine's  pendent  mass 

Of  silvery  star-bloom. 

All  silently  the  cereua  buds 

Their  gentle  eyes  unclose ; 
No  whisper  stirs  the  lightest  leaf 

Of  the  old  yellow  rose, 
That  round  the  mossy  garden-wall 

Long  scented  garlands  throws. 

Flowers  grassy-couched  in  wood  and  dell 

Know  that  the  night  is  nigh, 
For  the  first  fairy  bells  of  dew 

Have  rung  their  lullaby  ; 
Faintly  from  out  the  distant  brake 

I  hear  the  fern-owl  cry ; 

And  aromatic  breathings  como 

From  the  far  tbymy  lea, 
Bringing  the  sweet  sad  memories 

Of  summer  eves  to  me, 
That,  in  the  freshness  of  their  joy, 

Ah,  never  more  shall  be  ! 
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UNDER  THE  BLACK  AND  YELLOW. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  I. 

We  were  posting  up  Italy,  after  a  winter  spent  at 
Rome.  Summer  had  set  in  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual,  and  the  weather  was  sultry  in  all  but  the 
mountain  districts ;  indeed,  the  heat  had  already 
driven  away  most  of  the  English  sojourners  in  the 
land,  and  it  was  owing  to  a  whim  of  my  pupil's 
that  we  had  lingered  to  the  last.  Robert  Haw- 
thorne was  in  every  sense  a  fine  young  fellow — 
generous,  brave,  and  frank ;  but  he  was  terribly 
impulsive  and  headstrong,  and  I,  Philip  Simpson, 
M.A.,  had  no  trifling  responsibility  in  filling  the 
office  of  his  travelling- tutor. 

Old  Mr  Hawthorne  had  enjoined  me  not  to 
draw  the  curb  too  tight,  to  humour  the  young  man 
instead  of  thwarting  hiin,  and  to  gain  his  good- 
wiU  if  I  could — remarking,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
his  grandson  was  *  more  easy  to  lead  than  to  drive.' 
There  was  money  enough  and  to  spare,  for  Robert 
was  sole  heir  and  favourite  with  the  old  squire, 
who  was  rich,  so  that  my  pupil's  allowance  was, 
if  anything,  rather  too  liberal,  while  my  own 
salary  was  higher  than  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Still,  a  travelling-tutor's  life  is  not  always  to  be 
envied.  With  Robert  Hawthorne,  to  be  sure,  I 
was  exempt  from  the  vexations  to  which  many  in 
the  same  position  are  exposed.  My  charge  was 
uniformly  kind  and  courteous,  which,  as  I  had 
opportunities  of  seeing,  some  of  the  wilder  youths 
in  Rome  that  winter  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
with  reference  to  their  1  bear-leaders.*  But  I  carried 
about  a  load  of  care  of  which  ray  pupil  knew 
nothing.  Robert  had  good  abilities  and  a  noble 
disposition,  but  there  was  a  dash  of  recklessness  in 
his  nature  ;  he  was  hardly  to  be  restrained  from 
following  any  idle  fancy  that  might  cross  his  mind  ; 
and  he  was  hasty  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
hatred  and  his  love. 

With  such  a  character  as  his,  everything  depended 
on  his  falling  into  good  hands,  and  passing  the 
plastic  time  of  youth  among  associations  likely  to 
develop  the  native  worth  of  his  heart ;  while  there 
no  small  risk  that  he  would  go  utterly  astray, 
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if  his  company  were  evil.  And  I  had  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  I,  Philip  Simpson,  were  fit  for  my  post. 
My  own  knowledge  of  the  world  was  perforce  of  a 
restricted  kind.  An  '  exhibitioner '  at  school,  and 
the  winner  of  a  small  scholarship  at  Oxford,  I  had 
left  the  university  with  a  head  well  stored  with  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  with  a  very  limited  experience  of  the 
ways  of  the  broad  outer  life  that  lay  beyond  college 
walls.  A  few  months  spent  in  the  quiet  country 
parish,  where  I  read  for  orders,  a  few  more  months 
as  temporary  curate  of  a  suburban  district,  and  the 
better  part  of  a  year  devoted  to  the  tuition  and 
guardianship  of  Robert  Hawthorne,  made  up  my 
uneventful  history. 

1  do  not  think  1  should  have  accepted  the  diffi- 
cult duty  I  had  undertaken,  in  spite  of  the  emolu- 
ments attached  to  it,  but  for  dear  Jane's  sake. 
Jane  was  the  younger  daughter  of  the  old 
clergyman — as  poor  a  vicar  as  any  in  Wiltshire 
— with  whom  1  lwd  read,  and  in  whose  parish  I 
had  earned  my  '  title '  by  doing  a  curate's  work 
without  pay,  and  we  two  were  engaged  to  be 
married.    But  when  ?   A  benefice  was  a  nocessarv 
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preliminary  to  the  union  of  two  penniless  young 
persons  like  ourselves,  and  when  Mr  Hawthorne 
offered  me  the  post  of  tutor  to  the  heir  of 
Hawthorne  Hall,  it  hod  been  by  the  advice  of 
Jane's  father  that  I  liad  accepted  the  office.  The 
old  squire,  as  the  vicar  shrewdly  remarked,  was 
patron  of  three  livings,  and  it  must  be  my  own 
fault  if  I  did  not  some  day  come  in  for  the 
reversion  of  one  of  them.  Thus  it  fell  out  that 
Robert  and  I  were  rattling  along  the  dusty  Italian 
roads  in  the  second  week  in  June.  We  travelled 
in  a  carriage  which  Robert  had  purchased  for 
about  twenty-eight  pounds,  the  autumn  before, 
in  Turin— a  clattering,  jingling  thing,  but  of 
great  powers  of  endurance.  In  it  we  had  travelled 
up  and  down  the  peninsula,  from  Piedmont 
to  Naples,  and  it  had  stood  the  bumps  and  shocks 
of  many  a  rugged  mountain-road  among  the 
Apennines.  Young  Hawthorne  had  ati  abhorrence 
of  vettwrini  and  their  customs,  and  could  not 
endure  to  'sell  himself,'  as  he  said— bargaining 
beforehand  for  transport,  food,  and  lodging,  as 
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more  economical  voyagers  were  apt  to  do.  He 
could  not  endure  to  be  tied  down  to  a  certain 
route,  fixed  hours  of  departure,  and  certain  halt- 
ing-places, and  was  averse  to  any  arrangement 
which  curtailed  his  freedom  of  action ;  and  so 
we  travelled  post,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances 
on  the  score  of  expense.  One  compromise  we 
had,  we  retained  no  courier  in  our  employ,  and 
the  duty  of  paying  postilions  and  ordering  relays 
fell  to  my  share  for  the  most  part.  Very  for- 
tunately, as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  I  had  a 
natural  talent  for  the  acquirement  of  foreign 
tongues,  and  during  the  winter  spent  at  Rome,  I 
had  not  been  too  proud  to  take  regular  lessons  in 
French  and  Italian,  in  both  of  which  languages 
I  was  now  able  to  converse  with  tolerable  fluency. 

'Ah,  brigand,  swindler,  thief  on  four  legs, 
vresto,  get  along  with  you,  avanti,  unsainted 
brutes,  horses  of  the  Evil  One,  whoop,  scJierzo, 
push  along ! '  yelled  the  wild  mountain-born 
drivers,  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  embattled 
gate  of  Modena,  where  the  white-coated  Austrian 
soldiery  clustered  as  thick  as  bees,  and  where  we 
had  been  detained  on  all  manner  of  trivial  pre- 
texts, connected  with  our  passports,  for  nearly  two 
hours.  And  with  a  mighty  cracking  of  whips,  and 
rocking  and  swaying  of  the  carriage,  we  went  at 
furious  speed  along  the  broad  road,  raising  clouds 
of  hot  white  dust,  and  scattering  the  lazy  herds  of 
slowly-marching  buffaloes  to  the  left  and  right 
This  disorderly  haste,  as  if  by  a  mad  rush  we 
could  hope  to  catch  up  the  time  which  the 
vexatious  police  had  caused  us  to  fritter  away  at 
the  gate,  set  me  speculating  on  the  probable  result 
to  springs  and  axles  ;  but  Robert  laughed  and 
enjoyed  it  highly,  animating  the  postilions  by  a 
British  view-halloo  as  wo  flew  along.  We  were 
jolted  and  jerked  hither  and  thither  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  the  random  gallop  relaxed  into 
a  moderate  trot,  and  I  drew  my  breath  more  freely. 

It  was  fearfully  hot ;  and  as  we  got  further  and 
further  from  the  steep  Modena  mountains,  and 
deeper  into  the  flat  Lombard  plains,  the  little 
breeze  there  was  died  away,  and  left  us  gasping 
in  the  still  dead  air,  laden  with  dust,  through 
which  the  afternoon  sun  glowed  red  and  dim  over 
the  irrigated  lands.  No  more  welcome  shade  from 
the  leafy  chestnut-trees,  but  endless  flats  of  maize 
and  rice,  wheat,  and  pollard  vines,  the  bull-frogs 
croaking  a  hoarse  answer  to  the  shriU  cicadas,  on 
the  low  trees  and  shrubs  beside  the  canals  ;  black 
vicious-cyed  buffaloes  toiling  at  the  water-wheels, 
and  the>  straight  endless  Junilian  Road  running 
towards  the  north. 

At  the  distance  of  a  single  stage  from  Parma, 
some  little  delay  occurred.  The  horses — Robert 
would  travel  with  four  horses,  though  the  carriage 
was  light,  and  the  luggage  not  over-weighty — were 
put  to  ;  the  postilions,  who  had  put  on  their 
gayest  jackets,  heavy  with  red  worsted  tags  and 
fringe,  in  honour  of  the  English  milords,  were  in 
the  saddle  ;  and  we  had  been  bowed  out  of  the 
yard  by  the  obsequious  postmaster,  when  some 
part  of  the  harness  gave  way,  and  with  many 
imprecatious,  the  younger  postboy  dismounted  to 
rectify  the  mishap. 

Just  then,  with  ringing  of  bells  and  heavy  whip- 
cracking,  a  carriage  thundered  up,  and  we  heard 
the  call  for  fresh  horses  answered  by  a  declaration 
that  none  were  to  be  had.  The  deputy-postmaster 
was  polite,  but  could  do  nothing  ;  while  the  new  ! 
arrival— an  Italian  gentleman  with  white  hair,  and  1 


an  intelligent  face— vainly  remonstrated.  It 
of  great  consequence  to  him,  he  said,  to  reach 
Milan  without  delay.  The  postmaster  shrugged 
his  shoulders  :  *  A  thousand  excuses,  signor  ;  it  is 
impossible.  All  the  teams  are  out.  The  illus- 
trious Inglesi  yonder  have  got  the  last ;  I  could 
not  give  so  much  as  a  single  hoof  more  to  any 
traveller,  were  the  Holy  Father  himself  to  need 
such  accommodation.' 

The  old  man-servant  who  accompanied  the  new- 
comer— who,  by  the  way,  had  arrived  in  a  hired 
post-caluMy  and  not  in  a  carriage  of  his  own — now 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  taking  all  the  saints 
to  witness  that  Borgo  di  Volto  was  a  den  of  thieves, 
and  his  master  and  himself  the  most  luckless  of 
men.  '  But  ah !  noble  sir,  was  it  not  your  own 
fault?'  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  affectionate 
reproach,  curious  to  my  English  ears.  '  Would  you 
not  depart  on  Friday,  and  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  1  and  did  not  tho  Cavaliere  Luigi  Bianchi, 
the  most  famous  jellatore  in  Naples,  wish  you  a 
good  journey  as  we  drove  away  from  the  city  ?  Be 
sure  that  man  has  cast  the  evil  eye  upon '  

'  Pshaw !  such  follies  are  only  fit  for  children,' 
the  master  answered  reprovingly.  *  The  essential 
is,  that  I  am  detained  from  my  poor  friend's  bed- 
side, while  death  is  hovering  over  him.  Go  and 
see  if  you  can  hire  horses,  mules,  anything,  to 
reach  Parma  before  sunset' 

By  this  time  our  harness  was  mended,  and  our 
postilions  were  cracking  their  long-lashed  whips, 
but  Robert's  voice  called  to  them  to  stop  so 
abruptly  that  the  horses  were  fluug  upon  their 
haunches. 

'  Stop,  stop !  Here  you,  Bcppo,  Toni,  what 's  your 
name  ?   Open  the  door — so  ;  I'll  give  him  a  lift' 

And  approaching  the  stranger,  my  pupil  lifted 
his  hat,  declaring  that  it  would  give  him  infinite 
pleasure  if  he  could  be  useful  in  any  way ;  adding, 
that  there  was  plenty  of  room  inside  our  carriage, 
and  that  we  were  bound  for  Milan.  After  many 
compliments  had  passed,  chiefly  paid  by  the 
Italian,  for  Robert's  command  of  the  language  was 
far  from  great,  the  stranger  accepted  the  offer.  His 
light  luggage  was  strapped  on  the  roof,  his  old 
servant  mounted  the  box,  and  he  took  his  place 
inside,  after  which  we  started.  We  found  out 
new  acquaintance  agreeable  enough,  a  well-read, 
sensible  gentleman,  who  spoke  of  England  and 
British  liberties  with  warm  sympathy  and  respect. 
He  was  a  landed  proprietor  from  Lonibardy,  had 
lately  been  in  Naples,  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives 
belonging  to  the  southern  branch  of  the  family, 
and  was  now  hurrying  up  to  Milan  to  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  friend.  He  kept  us  company  as  far  as 
Milan  itself,  and  there  we  parted  with  expressions 
of  mutual  regard. 

'  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  whether  we  shall 
ever  meet  again,  however  much  1  may  wish  to 
renew  an  intimacy  so  flattering  and  agreeable  to 
myself,'  were  the  old  gentleman  s  last  words  ;  *  but 
should  you  visit  Brescia,  any  one  will  shew  you 
where  I  reside— a  league  off  it ;  and  it  would  be 
indeed  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  such,  guests 
under  my  roof,  while  I  would  try  to  make  ^the 
Italian  villcggiatura  bearable  to  you,  and  my 
children  would  most  gladly  welcome  you.' 

He  then  begged  us  to  *  conserve  his  card,'  paid 
his  parting  salutations,  and  followed  Giacomo  and 
the  baggage  out  of  the  gateway  of  the  huge  ViUe 
de  Milan  ndttl,  where  the  above  conversation  had 
occurred. 
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We  never  thought  to  see  him  again,  and  jet  we 
felt  sure  that  the  invitation  was  no  empty  compli- 
ment, but  was  honestly  meant  to  be  accepted  ;  and 
had  we  intended  to  explore  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, we  should  have  been  glad  of  the  chance 
of  seeing,  what  so  few  Englishmen  ever  see,  the 
domestic  life  of  a  well-to-do  Italian  family. 

On  the  card  was  the  name  of  the  Marchese 
G.  dei  Frescobaldi.  '  So,  the  old  gentleman  is  a 
marquis,  is  he  V  said  Robert  laughing.  '  Wonder- 
ful thick  volumes  the  Italian  peerages  must  be,  if 
civilisation  has  gone  so  far  in  these  regions  as  to 
produce  a  Debrett  However,  he's  a  good  old 
boy,  and  we'll  drink  his  health  after  dinner,  Mr 
Simpson.' 

So  we  did,  and  forgot  him.  The  next  fortnight 
was  spent  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Como, 
sketching  crags  and  lateen-rigged  boats,  lemon 
groves,  and  brown-complexionea  fishermen  in  red 
caps  and  chocolate-coloured  jackets.  When  I 
speak  of  sketching  as  an  employment,  I  allude  only 
to  Robert's  occupation.  I  was  no  draughtsman, 
whereas  my  pupil  had  no  slight  talents  as  an 
artist,  coupled  with  a  violent  but  desultory  passion 
for  beauty  of  form  and  tint  At  Rome,  he  had 
formed  numerous  acquaintances  in  the  art-colony 
of  bearded  and  long-haired  students,  and  was  con- 
stantly to  be  found  in  galleries  and  studios,  sur- 
rounded by  the  oddest  and  simplest  of  the  unshorn 
enthusiasts,  English  and  German,  that  the  place 
contained,  raving  about  colours  and  curves,  statues 
and  paintings,  in  a  way  that  I  confess  myself 
unable  to  understand.  He  was  always  in  raptures 
about  something :  here  a  bit  of  Roman  ruin,  there 
a  triptich  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  elsewhere  a 
rugged  pinnacle  of  black  basalt  or  splintered  rock, 
specked  by  wild-flowers,  and  festooned  with 
clinging  vine-leaves. 

Thus  we  made  constant  expeditions  about  Como 
and  its  environs,  until  Robert  was  tempted  by  the 
glowing  description  which  a  wandering  tourist 
gave  him  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  whither  we  went 
next ;  and,  on  a  bright  hot  July  day,  found  our- 
selves in  the  town  of  Brescia. 

'  Is  that  all  you  have  to  shew  us  ?  No  better 
paintings  than  those?'  asked  my  pupil  of  the 
droning  cicerone,  who  had  piloted  our  course  from 
church  to  church,  and  from  convent  to  town-hall, 
making  the  most  of  the  few  lions  of  Brescia. 

'  Seusi  coto,'  replied  the  man  with  a  shrug,  and 
a  deprecatory  bow ; '  we  are  poor.  We  have  often 
been  robbed.  Brescia  has  been  frequently  pillaged 
liy  the  savage  Germans  and  greedy  Switzere.  Our 
pictures  have  suffered  like  our  city.' 

'Then  there  is  really  nothing  more  worth  see- 
ing V  asked  Robert  as  he  dropped  a  scudo  into  the 
man's  ready  hand. 

'Ah,  yes,  there  was,'  the  cicerone  said,  bowing 
low  in  acknowledgment  of  his  fee;  'there  were 
some  beautiful  grand  old  pictures  at  a  villa  half  an 
hour's  drive  from  the  north  gate  of  the  citta;  I 
pictures  that  any  dealer  would  cover  with  gold, 
could  he  purchase  them — ah,  and  bless  his  kina 
saints  that  nad  given  him  such  a  bargain !  Pictures 
indeed  !  Pictures  by  Titian,  by  Michael  Angelo, ' 
by  Raphael  by  VirgU.  What  do  I  know !'  Here 
the  guide  crossed  himself  at  the  name  of  the 
Mint  nan  enchanter.  'Only  the  illustrurimo  to 
whom  they  belong  does  not  Uke  to  admit  strangers 
to  his  mansion.' 

'  He  must  be  a  rich  man  to  keep  so  much  capital 
locked  up  in  the  form  of  painted  canvas,  if  the 


paintings  be  as  valuable  as  you  lead  us  to  suppose,' 
said  I  inquiringly. 
Another  shrug  and  bow. 

'  Noble  excellencies !  we  poor  Italians  love  our 
art.  It  is  all  we  have  left.  We  prize  that  little. 
The  proprietor  of  the  pictures  of  which  I  have 
permitted  myself  to  speak,  is  not  wealthy ;  but  he 
values  these  paintings,  which  have  been  in  his 
family  for  centuries,  more  than  lands  and  money. 
By  Bacchus  !  they  say  the  rich  Cardinal  Fuoribuoni 
ollV.red  immense  sums  for  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
Titians,  to  the  present  Frescobaldi.' 

'Frescobaldi!  not  the  Marchese  Giulio  dei 
Frescobaldi  ?'  cried  we  with  one  accord.  And  the 
cicerone  assured  us  that  the  precious  pictures  were 
in  very  truth  the  property  of  our  late  travelling- 
companion.  Thus  it  fell  out  that  we,  who  had 
completely  forgotten  the  marchese  and  his  invita- 
tion, found  ourselves,  before  another  sun  had  set, 
absolutely  domesticated  beneath  the  old  Italian 
gentleman's  hospitable  roof.  On  our  presenting 
ourselves  at  the  villa,  the  former  invitation  was  so 
heartily  renewed  that  we  could  not  easily  have 
rejected  it,  even  had  Robert  been  less  desirous  to 
see  and  copy  the  treasured  paintings,  which  proved 
fairly  worthy  of  the  high-flown  praise  which  the 
cicerone  had  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  villa  was  a  large  building,  of  a  dull  pink 
colour,  as  to  the  outside,  painted  over  with  gaudy 
frescoes,  which  were  sorely  dimmed  by  time.  It 
had  a  flat  roof,  with  a  heavy  marble  balustrade, 
and  on  a  terrace  before  it  stood  a  triple  row  of 
costly  marble  statues,  mingled  with  rose-trees  and 
other  flowering  shrubs.  A  battlemented  wall  of  gray 
stone,  broken  and  weed-grown,  surrounded  the 
stables,  the  offices,  and  a  large  court-yard ;  and  there 
was  a  great  garden,  now  tangled  and  overgrown, 
orange-trees,  flowers,  and  weeds,  canes  and  pot- 
herbs, confusedly  mingled.  Most  of  the  fountains 
were  mossy  and  broken,  and  had  ceased  to  play  ; 
but  one  little  humble  jet  (feau  sent  up  its  silvery 
shoot  of  water  into  the  summer  air  from  the  midst 
of  an  actual  thicket  of  rose-trees  run  wild.  Every- 
thing told  of  decay. 

Within,  there  were  many  signs  of  ancient 
splendour,  but  few  of  present  comfort.  Many 
stately  rooms,  the  dim  gilding  of  whose  cornices 
gave  proof  of  bygone  luxury,  were  unfurnished,  and 
only  strewed  with  dusty  heaps  of  lumber,  about  wh  ich 
spiders  spun  their  broad  webs  in  perfect  security. 

Still,  there  was  no  lack  of  more  habitable 
chambers.  The  few  servants  of  the  impoverished 
family  waited  on  us  with  an  intelligent  kindness 
that  was  new  to  our  experience,  and  the  welcome 
we  met  with  would  have  made  up  for  worse  quar- 
ters. The  family  consisted  of  the  old  marchese, 
his  two  sons,  and  his  daughter.  The  marchese  was 
a  widower,  and  it  happened  that  when  we  became 
his  guests,  his  sons  were  absent  on  a  short  visit  to 
Milan.  A  beautiful  dark-eyed  girl,  with  an  un- 
usually thoughtful  face,  ana  a  mind  better  stored 
than  is  common  among  Italian  ladies,  was  Assunta 
Frescobaldi.  It  once  or  twice  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  I  had  acted  unwisely  in  exposing  my 
pupil  to  the  risk  of  a  hopeless  attachment  in  that 
quarter.  I  knew  Mr  Hawthorne's  prejudices  too 
well  not  to  feel  assured  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  acknowledge  a  foreigner— no  matter  how 
good  or  fair — as  his  grandson's  wife,  and  the  future 
mistress  of  Hawthorne  Hall,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  I  had  been  imprudent  in  accepting  the 
s's  invitation. 
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To  my  great  joy,  however,  Robert  did  not  appear 
to  be  as  much  fascinated  by  Assunta's  beauty  as  I 
had  expected.  Perhaps  his  mania  for  art,  for  it 
was  a  mania,  preserved  him  fancy  free,  and  the 
hours  he  spent  in  the  well-stocked  picture-gallery, 
now  copying,  now  gazing  with  an  admiration  which 
never  wearied  on  the  gems  treasured  there,  pre- 
vented the  contingency  1  dreaded.  1  l>egan  to  feel 
quite  at  ease,  and  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  every- 
thing around  me. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  a  mere  drone, 
negligent  of  my  duties  as  Robert's  tutor.  On  the 
contrary,  I  made  a  point  of  keeping  my  charge  to 
a  certain  routine  of  daily  study,  and  honestly  did 
my  best  to  prepare  him  for  what,  in  his  case,  was 
to  be  a  late  entry  at  the  university.  But  I  had 
hard  work  with  him.  He  had  wonderful  quickness 
in  learning,  and  would  sometimes  get  through  the 
allotted  task  with  breathless  rapidity,  leaving  me 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  species  of  intellectual  jugglery 
by  which  he  had  attained  a  result  so  apparently 
satisfactory.  At  another  time,  I  could  not  get  him 
to  open  a  book.  All  my  persuasions  failed,  and 
even  the  threat  of  writing  to  his  grandfather  fell 
perfectly  flat.  He  would  laugh  good-humouredly — 
his  temper,  like  his  health,  l>eing  excellent — and 
merely  tell  me  that  I  was  quite  in  the  right,  but 
that  lie  was  in  an  idle  mood  for  the  time  being,  or 
more  disposed  to  paint  or  lounge,  than  delve  among 
Greek  roots,  and  that  'the  governor'  knew  but  too 
well  already  what  a  graceless  scamp  his  grandson 
was.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  sons,  Antonio 
and  Luigi,  one  bearing  the  title  of  count,  the  other 
and  younger  being  styled  the  Cavaliere  dei  Frcsco- 
baldi,  came  home.  They  were  both  fine  specimens 
of  the  Lombard  stock,  but  of  different  types. 
Antonio,  tall,  dark,  and  slender,  with  a  pale  fore- 
head and  a  slight  stoop,  was  a  thorough  scholar ; 
while  Luigi,  who  had  the  auburn  hair  and  blue 
eves  occasionally  seen  in  old  Italian  portraits,  had 
all  the  fire  and  frankness  of  the  soldier.  He  had, 
indeed,  served  with  distinction  the  year  before  in 
the  Piedmontese  army,  and  had  only  resigned  his 
sword  when  his  regiment  was  disbanded,  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Novara. 

A  great  intimacy  now  arose  between  these  young 
men  and  my  pupil,  since  there  was  much  on  lx>th 
sides  that  was  brilliant  and  attractive,  and  it  was 
not  often  that  the  dull  country-house  had  so  gay 
and  dashing  a  guest  beneath  its  roof  as  Rol>ert 
Hawthorne,  who  hod  very  winning  manners,  and 
who  delighted  the  impulsive  Italians  by  the  deep 
and  sincere  love  for  art  wliich  he  possessed  in 
common  with  themselves.  One  more  bond  of 
union,  stronger  yet,  there  was,  and  tliat  was 
Robert's  sympathy — natural  to  an  English  free- 
man— with  suffering  Italy. 

Our  entertainers  were,  heart  and  souL  members 
of  the  great  liberal  party,  if  party  be  a  fit  name  to 
bestow  on  the  immense  "majority  of  a  nation  pining 
for  national  life.  The  obi  marchese  was  well 
known  as  one  of  those  Lombard  nobles  whose 
dogged  patriotism  had  proved  too  much  alike  for 
priestly  persuasion  or  imperial  cajolery,  while  the 
sons  had  done  good  service,  in  the  field  and  the 
study,  with  sword  and  pen,  for  the  sacred  cause  of 
their  chained  and  bleeding  fatherland. 

Speaking  now,  after  the  event,  and  looking  back 
upon  the  past  with  a  light  which  nothing  but 
experience  can  give,  I  own  that  I  was  wrong  to  feel 
the  security  which  I  did  as  to  the  probable  results 
of  my  pupil's  intimacy  with  the  family  whose 


guests  we  were.  But  as  it  was,  once  convinced 
that  Robert  was  not  likely  to  fall  in  love  with 
Aasunta  Frescobaldi,  I  felt  no  apprehensions  as 
to  any  other  contingency.  I  was  soon  to  be 
undeceived. 

One  night  found  me  restless  and  feverish,  and 
unable  to  rest  Everything  vexed  my  ear— the 
distant  barking  of  a  village  cur  ;  the  plash'  of  the 
fountain  among  the  roses  beneath  my  window  ;  the 
sullen  croak  of  the  bull-frogs  in  the  marsh,  audible 
to  a  great  distance  through  the  hushed  air ;  even 
the  menacing  hum  of  the  mosquito,  that  hovered 
around  my  close-drawn  tor  tains  of  transparent 
web:  all  these  things  chafed  me  in  my  present 
mood.  I  read  for  a  while,  then  extinguished  my 
candlo  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  was  at  last  compelled 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  repose.  So  I  went  to  the 
window,  opened  it,  and  stood  looking  out  over  the 
garden,  dim  in  the  pale  starlight 

What  was  that  ?  a  step  ?  Yes,  the  distinct  tread 
of  a  human  foot,  not  walking  freely,  but  with 
cautious  action  ;  and  presently  appeared  a  figure 
muffled  in  a  cloak,  and  with  a  broad  hat,  such  as 
the  peasants  wore,  slouched  over  the  eyes.  Still,  I 
felt  convinced  that  the  intruder  was  no  peasant ; 
his  tread  and  gait  were  those  of  a  proud  man  com- 

Sslled  to  put  an  unwelcome  restraint  upon  himself, 
e  halted  under  the  boughs  of  an  orange-tree, 
where  the  gold  green  fruit  hung  in  thick  clusters 
over  his  head,  and  gave  a  short  shrill  whistle, 
which  was  speedily  answered.  Then  two  other 
men,  also  in  dork  mantles  and  slouched  hats, 
appeared,  moving  from  the  house  towards  the 
first-comer,  and  the  three  met  and  talked  earnestly, 
and  with  much  of  the  gesticulation  inseparable 
from  an  Italian  conversation,  but  in  guarded  tones. 
I  had  no  wish  to  play  the  eavesdropper,  and  I 
quitted  the  window.  When  I  returned  to  it,  the 
colloquy  was  over,  and  the  party  breaking  up.  The 
man  1  had  first  seen  vanished  among  the  fruit-trees, 
the  others  turned  towards  the  house.  In  the  dusk, 
one  of  them  stumbled  over  the  root  of  a  tree,  and 
uttered  an  impatient  exclamation,  by  which  I 
recognised  Luigi,  the  cavalieri,  the  vounger  of  the 
two  brothers.  The  next  moment,  both  had  dis- 
appeared. Five  minutes  afterwards,  a  low  rustling 
sound  caught  my  ear.  I  looked,  and  lo !  from  a 
thicket  of  fragrant  shrubs  was  warily  protruded  a 
human  head,  the  eyes  belonging  to  which  took  a 
heedful  survey  of  the  garden.  Satisfied  that  the 
coast  was  clear,  the  concealed  person  came 
stealthily  crawling  out,  and  with  frequent  pauses. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  lawn,  and  I  had 
time  to  see  that  he  was  a  short,  bull-necked  man, 
with  very  wide  shoulders  and  bowed  legs,  who  for- 
cibly reminded  me  of  a  certain  Giuseppe,  one  of  the 
houBe-servants.  He  was  silent  and  watcliful  for  a 
moment,  then  gave  a  chnckle  of  ignoble  joy,  and 
rubbed  his  large  hands  together. 
4  Per  Ercole,  a  good  night's  work.' 
That  was  all  he  said,  and  he  vanished  as  soon  as 
the  words  were  spoken  ;  but  for  some  instants  the 
snapping  of  dry  twigs  told  of  the  course  he  was 
pursuing. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  as  I  returned  to  mv  bed,  '  this  is 
a  queer  imbroglio  of  an  affair.  If  Messrs  Antonio 
and  Luigi  choose  to  have  mysterious  midnight 
interviews  with  strangers,  that  is  no  business  of 
mine  ;  but  if  that  fellow  were  really  Giuseppe,  he 
was  evidently  playing  the  spy  on  their  proceedings, 


and  by  his  tone  and  manner,  I  suspect,  meant  no 
good.    I'll  give  the  young  men  a  hint  in  the 
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morning;  and  if  any  conspiracies  are  afloat,  our 
risit  had  better  come  to  a  close.' 

1  fell  asleep  soon  after  this.  When  morning 
came,  it  happened  that  I  could  find  no  chance  of 
speaking  to  the  young  men  upon  the  subject  of 
my  nocturnal  observations,  t  had  no  wish  to 
spread  alarms  which  might  prove  unfounded,  and 
1  waited,  but  waited  in  vain,  for  an  opportunity  of 
hinting  to  Antonio  or  his  soldier-brother,  that  their 
conversation  had  been  overheard  by  unfriendly 
ears. 

After  all,  my  information  did  not  seem  import- 
ant enough  to  merit  the  name  of  a  warning,  and, 
for  anything  I  knew,  the  conference  might  have 
referred  to  matters  of  no  dangerous  import.  I 
yielded,  therefore,  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  resolved  to  put  off  my  revelations  until  I 
should  return  from  my  wonted  •constitutional.' 
To  that  constitutional,  my  constant  habit  since 
the  days  when,  as  a  raw  freshman,  I  rambled 
about  the  outskirts  of  Oxford,  I  clung  with  true 
British  pertinacity.  In  vain  did  the  marchese 
talk  of  sunstroke  and  fever ;  in  vain  did  Luigi 
laughingly  quote  the  Neapolitan  proverb  which 
declares  that  nobody  goes  out  in  the  noonday  heat 
save  mad  dog  and  Englishman.  I  was  not  to  be 
cheated  out  of  my  stroll.  Accordingly  I  took  my 
umbrella  as  a  precaution  against  sun,  not  rain,  and 
went  forth  at  the  usual  hour.  When  I  came  back, 
from  the  brow  of  a  little  eminence  where  the 
myrtle-bushes  and  wild  figs  formed  a  thicket  whose 
shade  was  grateful  on  so  sultry  a  day,  my  eyes 
suddenly  caught  the  gleam  of  steel — an  unaccus- 
tomed sight  among  those  peaceful  vineyards  and 
orange-groves.  I  looked  again.  Yes !  along  the 
high-road,  half  a  mile  away,  slowly  moved,  through 
a  cloud  of  dust,  the  glancing  points  of  many  bayo- 
nets. As  yet  a  stone- wall  hid  the  soldiers,  but 
they  soon  emerged,  a  small  column  of  the  white- 
uniformed  Austrians,  escorting  two  carts,  on  which 
were  bound  several  dark-clad  figures,  that  I  easily 
guessed  to  be  those  of  prisoners — some  poor  Italians, 
no  doubt,  in  trouble  for  smuggling  or  desertion.  1 
went  on,  but  some  impulse  often  made  me  turn 
my  head  to  watch  the  glitter  of  arms  and  the 
hot  haze  of  dust,  wending  slowly  but  surely  along 
towards  the  town  of  Brescia. 

I  pushed  open  the  garden-gate,  and  wound  my 
way  under  the  arched  boughs  of  the  loaded  orange- 
trees.  The  sunbeams  fell  through  the  interlaced 
branches  in  broken  fragments,  and  gave  a  richer 
glow  to  the  ripening  globes  overhead.  I  could 
have  fancied  myself  Aladdin  in  the  magic  garden, 
among  the  jewelled  fruit  My  feet  made  little  or 
no  sound  upon  the  matted  weeds  that  carpeted  the 
path. 

*  What  is  that  ? — A  soldier  here  ?* 

A  soldier  it  was — an  Austrian  sentinel.  I  saw 
his  white  coat  and  shouldered  musket  through  the 
green  leaves,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  before  the  door, 
humming  some  scrap  of  a  wild  Croatian  air  as 
his  regular  tread  sounded  on  the  marble.  I  came 
to  a  dead  stop  directly.  The  presence  of  such  a 
porter  at  my  nost's  door  boded  no  good  to  those 
within.  True,  I  had  transgressed  no  law,  was  in 
no  way  amenable  to  punishment  for  any  political 
offence,  and  yet  I  hesitated  to  advance.  In  a 
despotic  country*,  men  soon  learn  to  look  with 
mistrust  upon  tie  tools  of  power. 

What  had  occurred  ?  In  vain  I  tried  to  quiet 
my  nerves.  I  felt  that  misfortune  had  fallen  upon 
the  house  where  we  had  been  so  cordially  welcome. 


As  I  stood  motionless,  I  felt  a  light  touch  on  my 
arm.  Assunta  was  beside  me,  pale,  her  beautiful 
face  stained  with  tears,  but  with  courage  and  reso- 
lution in  her  bright  eyes.  She  glided  up  to  me 
like  a  ghost,  and  I  winced  when  she  touched  me. 
'  Come,'  she  whispered — '  come  ;  we  cannot  safely 
speak  so  near  that  sentinel.  In  the  grotto,  we  shall 
be  beyond  earshot.'  Almost  mechanically,  I  obeyed. 
There  was  an  air  of  unreality — to  an  English 
mind,  at  least — about  the  whofe  affair ;  but  for 
the  moment  I  was  content  to  be  passive,  and  I 
followed  my  fair  guide,  vainly  puzzling  my  brains 
as  to  the  enigma  that  her  words  implied. 

GRAPHS,  GLYPHS,  AND  TYPOS. 

Ox  a  recent  occasion,  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  witnessed  a  curious  and  interesting  process 
— the  engraving  of  a  picture  during  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  the  subject  At  half-past  eight,  a  pre- 
pared block  was  ready,  with  a  picture  drawn  on  a 
smooth  flat  surface  ;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  the  same 
picture  was  in  an  engraved  state,  the  surface  of  the 
block  scooped  away  between  the  lines  forming  the 
design.  It  was  pretty,  it  was  clever ;  and  men 
were  at  once  set  thinking  whether  it  was  likely  to 
be  artistically  tasteful  and  commercially  usefid. 

There  is,  in  truth,  an  immense  activity  just  now 
in  devising  new  modes  of  producing  prints,  either 
to  hang  up  in  frames  as  decorations  to  rooms,  or  to 
insert  among  the  text  as  illustrations  for  books — 
irrespective  of  the  numerous  productions  in  the 
forms  of  maps,  charts,  plans,  sections,  elevations, 
diagrams,  patterns, devices,  monograms,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  old  days,  there  were  only  a  few  modes  of  pro- 
ducing prints,  still  practised  more  or  less.  The 
copper-plate  engraver,  to  take  one  example,  scrapes 
and  cuts  away  the  surface  of  a  smooth  plate,  iu  such 
a  way  that  the  lines  which  he  cuts  shall  represent 
the  picture  ;  the  printer  inks  the  depressed  lines, 
wipes  away  the  ink  from  the  surface  or  uncut 
portions,  and  takes  impressions  on  paper  by  means 
of  a  press.  The  steel-plate  engraver  proceeds  in 
like  manner,  except  in  using  a  harder  material  that 
will  yield  a  greater  number  of  impressions.  The 
aquatint  engraver,  whose  work  is  a  kind  of  imita- 
tion of  india-ink  drawings,  applies  a  resinous 
ground  to  a  copper-plate,  and  traces  his  picture 
with  a  blunt  point,  making  it  form  all  the 
lines  in  succession;  he  also  4 stops  out'  or 
draws  certain  parts  of  the  picture  with  a  paint 
or  varnish ;  then  dilute  nitric  acid,  poured 
on  the  plate,  eats  away  the  surface  of  the  metal 
in  all  parts  which  are  not  protected  by  the 
blunt-point  markings  or  by  the  varnish.  The 
mezzotint  engraver,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  toothed 
chisel,  gashes  a  copper-plate  all  over  with  very 
minute  and  close  holes  ;  then  draws  his  design  on 
it,  and  scrapes  away  or  burnishes  down  those 

Earts  of  the  plate  which  are  to  form  the  lights  of 
is  picture,  the  blacks  being  represented  by  the 
unscraped  portions,  and  the  half-tints  by  a  partial 
scraping  and  burnishing.  The  etcher  applies  acid 
to  a  resinous  or  wax  ground  on  a  copper-plate,  like 
the  aquatinter ;  but  an  etching-needle  is  used 
instead  of  a  blunt  point  to  draw  the  picture,  and 
the  artistic  details  of  the  process  differ  in  many 
ways.  The  wood-engraver,  having  before  him  a 
smooth  block  of  boxwood,  on  which  a  picture  has 
been  drawn  with  pencil,  cuts  away  the  wood 
between  the  pencil-strokes ;  then,  when  the  pencilled 
lines  are  inked  (without  the  ink  being  allowed  to 
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£0  iuto  the  cavities  or  chiseling),  impressions  can 
be  taken  from  them.  •  The  lithographer  draws  his 
picture  with  a  kind  of  soapy  pencil  or  paint  npon 
B  smooth  stone,  fixes  the  lines  by  the  chemical 
action  of  dilute  acid,  damps  the  stone  all  over,  and 
print!  from  it  by  a  press — the  oily  ink  being 
unable  to  touch  or  remain  upon  those  parts  of  the 
damp  stone  which  are  not  occupied  by  the  design. 

Now,  those  insatiable  men,  the  publishers,  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  these  several  modes  of  pro- 
ducing prints  ;  they  want  something  more.  The 
productions  of  the  copper  or  steel  plate  engraver, 
the  etcher,  the  aquatinter,  the  mezzotinter,  and 
the  lithographer,  cannot  be  printed  from  at  the 
ordinary  press,  whether  hand  or  machine.  Those 
of  the  wood-engraver  can  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  wood-engravings  are  bo  largely  employed  as 
book  illustrations :  seeing  that  a  wood-block  can 
be  combined  with  type  in  the  same  page,  and 
printed  from  in  just  the  same  way.  There  can 
also  be  stereotypes  and  electrotypes  of  wood- 
engravings  taken  with  as  much  facility  as  those 
from  metal  types  ;  insomuch  that  none  but  an 
artist,  or  a  person  somewhat  accustomed  to  such 
matters,  can  tell  whether  an  impression  is  printed 
from  a  wood-block  or  from  a  stereotype  or  electro- 
type cast  of  the  block.  The  book-printers  and 
publishers  all  call  out  for  «<r/are-printing,  where 
the  ink  touches  the  surface  portions,  and  avoids  the 
hollows  ;  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  print  a 
large  number  of  copies  in  a  short  space  of  time  or 
at  a  small  expense.  Hence  it  is  that  most  of  the 
new  competitors  for  public  favour  in  these  ways 
are  methods  of  surface-printing. 

Oh,  the  graph*  and  glyphs,  the  glyptos  and  typos, 
the  stereos  and  electros,  the  lithos  and  photos — who 
can  count  them  all !  There  is  Electrotype,  a  cast 
from  a  wood-engraving,  or  rather  from  a  mould  of 
the  wood-engraving.  There  is  Electrotint,  produced 
by  painting  and  galvanising  without  either  etching 
or  engraving.  There  is  Ghromo-lithography,  by 
several  impressions  in  coloured  inks  from  an  equal 
number  of  lithographic  stones.  There  is  Oil-colour 
printing,  diversified  in  many  curious  ways.  There 
is  Lithotint,  in  which  the  drawing  is  made  on  the 
stone  with  a  brush  dipped  in  liquid  ink  instead  of 
with  pen  or  pencil.  There  is  Litho-typography,  a 
mode  of  taking  an  impression  from  type  upon  a 
stone,  and  then  filling  up  the  design  by  the  ordi- 
nary lithographic  method.  There  is  (or  at  least 
was,  for  we  hope  that  such  a  terrible  name 
is  dead,  and  gone,  and  buried)  Paneiconography, 
a  mode  of  combining  the  effects  of  many  different 
kinds  of  engraving  with  facilities  for  the  all- 
important  surface-printing.  There  is  Stylography,  a 
way  of  obtaining  electrotypes  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  etched  plate.  There  is  Anastatic  Printing, 
which  so  frightened  people  a  few  years  ago,  as 
seeming  to  afford  dangerous  facilities  for  forgery, 
piracy,  and  all  kinds  of  sin  and  wickedness.  A 
piece  of  printed  paper  is  moistened  with  dilute 
acid,  and  pressed  on  a  plate  of  zinc  ;  the  printed 
part  1  sets  off,'  as  printers  call  it,  on  the  zinc,  while 
the  acid  eats  into  the  zinc  at  the  other  parts  ;  and 
there  is  thus  formed  an  irregular  surface,  which 
can  be  printed  from  by  the  ordinary  press,  produ- 
cing rather  a  close  lac-simile  of  the  original.  There 
is  Photography,  concerning  which  everybody  knows 
something ;  and  arising  out  of  this  are  the  mem- 
bers of  a  very  large  family,  rejoicing  in  the  names  of 
Talbotype,  Hillotype,  Heliography,  Galotypt,  Ghryso- 
type,  Chromotype,  Amphitype,  Cyanotype,  Ferrotype, 


and  others,  likely  to  be  known  only  to  photo- 
graphers. There  is  Gaivanoplastic,  in  which  a 
gutta-percha  mould  is  obtained  from  any  engraved 
surface,  and  an  electrotype  made  from  the  mould. 
There  is  Galvanography,  in  which  an  artist  paints 
a  design  on  a  plate  of  Bilvered  copper,  obtains  an 
electrotype  from  it,  and  prints  from  this  electrotype. 
There  is  Galvanoglyphy,  in  which  the  picture  is 
etched  on  the  varnished  surface  of  a  zinc-plate  ;  a 
peculiar  ink  is  applied  in  several  layers,  which 
adheres  to  all  parts  except  the  etched  lines ;  and 
an  electrotype  is  taken  from  the  irregular  surface 
thus  produced.  There  is  Chemitype,  in  which  a 
design,  etched  on  a  varnished  zinc-plate,  is  eaten 
in  with  aquafortis,  and  a  plate  for  printing  obtained 
by  a  peculiar  method  of  applying  a  layer  of 
molten  fusible  metal.  There  is  the  Nalurselbst- 
drUck,  or  'Nature's  Own  Printing;'  in  which  a 
plant,  weed,  fern,  or  any  small  flat  natural  object 
is  rolled  heavily  between  a  copper-plate  and  a  lead- 
plate  ;  the  fibres  and  projecting  lines  of  the  object 
make  impressions  on  the  lead-plate  suificiently 
deep  to  print  from.  There  is  Autotypography,  in 
which  the  design,  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  gelatine,  is 
transferred  by  pressure  to  a  soft  metal-plate,  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  nature-printing. 
There  is  Electro-block  printing,  in  which  impres- 
sions are  obtained  from  a  wood-block  on  thin 
sheets  of  india-rubber  ;  by  the  give-and-take  quali- 
ties of  this  very  elastic  substance,  the  print  can 
be  made  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original 
and  the  device  is  transferred  from  it  to  stone  or 
zinc  by  pressure. 

The  man  who  would  learn  all  about  these  multi- 
tudinous graphs,  and  glyphs,  and  typos,  would  have 
to  go  through  a  history  of  failures,  or  rather  of  a 
lottery  in  which  the  prizes  have  been  very  few 
compared  with  the  blanks.  Much  brain  and  much 
money  have  been  spent  in  these  novelties ;  and 
yet  the  publishers  of  books  and  illustrated  peri- 
odicals hold  back  from  adoptingthem,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent  indeed.  Twenty  years  ago, 
there  were  bright  hopes  entertained  of  Mr  Palmer's 
Olyphography.  One  particular  number  of  the 
Mirror,  a  weekly  periodical  which  did  its  good 
work  at  a  time  wlten  such  publications  were  scarce, 
contained  a  full  account  ot  the  process,  illustrated 
by  eight  sketches  engraved  in  the  manner  to  which 
the  above  Greek  name  was  applied.  In  the  first 
place,  a  plate  of  copper  was  prepared,  such  as  is 
usually  employed  by  a  copper-plate  engraver.  One 
surface  of  this  was  stained  black.  On  the  stained 
plate  was  applied  a  thin  smooth  uniform  layer  of 
white  composition,  very  similar  in  appearance  and 
consistency  to  wax.  This  was  the  prepared  ground, 
on  which  the  artist  was  to  work.  He  traced  his 
design  on  the  white  surface  to  any  degree  of  min- 
uteness that  he  thought  necessary  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  etch  or  engrave.  He  selected  his  cutting- 
tool — a  mere  needle-point,  an  etching-needle,* a 
minute  chisel  or  gouge,  a  bevelled  edge  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  a  pentagonal  point — any  or 
all  of  these,  as  seemed  best.  With  these  small 
instruments,  he  cut  through  the  white  composition 
in  the  lines  of  the  device,  until  the  metal  was  laid 
bare :  the  blackened  surface  of  the  metal  present- 
ing a  contrast  that  guided  the  eye.  There  was  thus 
produced  an  engraved  plate  or  block,  with  the 
Iinc3  of  the  design  in  intaglio,  and  the  interspaces 
in  rilievo,  the  former  shewing  on  the  blackened 
metal,  and  the  latter  on  the  white  composition.  It 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  obtain  an  electrotype  or 
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a  stereotype  from  the  plate  in  this  state,  because 
the  relief  was  not  high  enough  ;  but  Mr  Palmer 
had  a  method  of  heightening  or  increasing  the 
relief,  by  employing  some  chemical  liquid  which 
had  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  white  composition. 
The  plate  thus  heightened  served  as  a  matrix  for 
an  electrotype,  which,  of  course,  had  all  the  projec- 
tions and  depressions  reversed ;  and  this  electro- 
type was  in  the  proper  form  for  printing,  with  or 
without  type,  at  the  ordinary  press  or  machine. 
The  results  weTe  pretty,  and  we  do  not  know  why 
the  method  did  not  work  out  the  revolution  which 
the  inventor  fondly  hoped. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  Grapho- 
type will  be  commercially  more  successful  than  the 
glyphograph  and  other  members  of  this  ingenious 
but  somewhat  unfortunate  family.  Wood-cuts  are 
still  the  pictorial  pabulum  of  the  illustrated  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  of  nineteen-twentieths 
— perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths — of  the  illus- 
trated books.  The  printing  may  be  done  from  the 
block  itself,  or  from  a  stereotype  or  an  electrotype 
obtained  from  it ;  but  in  either  case,  the  block  is 
fairly  and  honestly  engraved  by  a  wood-engraver, 
cleverly  or  clumsily,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  he  cuts 
away  with  sharp  tools  the  wood  between  the  lines 
which  the  artist  has  drawn  on  the  boxwood 
surface.  Now,  it  is  to  do  away  with  this  cutting  or 
engraving  process,  more  or  less  completely,  that 
the  graphotype  has  been  devised  The  process  is 
unquestionably  a  remarkable  and  ingenious  one. 
It  really  staggers  an  observer  to  see  a  small  hard 
dry  brush  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  delicate 
cutting-tools  of  the  wood-engrawr.  The  brusher 
need  not  be  an  engraver ;  and  he  does  his  work  in 
a  very  much  shorter  time  than  the  wood-engraver 
requires  for  cutting  his  block.  If  he  does  not 
brush  away  all  the  poetry  of  the  artistic  draughts- 
man, so  much  the  better  for  the  process. 

How  it  all  came  about  is  this:  Mr  De  Witt 
Clinton  Hitchcock,  a  draughtsman  and  wood- 
engraver,  while  making  a  drawing  on  boxwood, 
found  it  necessary  to  alter  a  portion  of  his  design 
by  erasing  it.  and  rc-whitcning  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  wood.  The  white  for  this  purpose  was 
obtained  from  an  enamelled  visiting-card,  by  means 
of  a  wet  brush.  The  card  had  been  printed  from 
an  engraved  copper-plate;  and  after  the  enamel 
had  been  removed,  it  was  observed  that  the  ink 
lines  remained  just  as  distinct  as  before  ;  they  had 
not  been  disturbed,  and  now  stood  up  in  bold 
relief.  The  appearance  of  the  card  suggested  a  new 
mode  of  producing  a  relief  printing-plate,  by  simply 
bnuhing  away  the  portions  of  surface  between 
the  lines  of  the  design.  Mr  Hitchcock  proceeded 
to  test  this  notion  by  experiment.  First  of  all,  he 
obtained  that  very  homely  and  school-boy  com- 
modity, a  'lump  of  chalk/  and  cut  from  it,  by 
means  of  a  saw,  a  block  or  slab  about  an  inch  thick. 
When  this  had  been  brought  to  a  smooth  surface  by 
scraping,  he  drew  a  design  upon  it  with  a  quill  pen 
dipped  in  an  ink  formed  of  liquid  glass  (silicate  of 
potash),  coloured  with  indigo.  Then  he  took  a 
tooth-brush,  and  rubbed  down  a  little  of  the  chalk 
in  all  the  minute  white  spaces  between  the  lines  of 
the  device  ;  these  lines,  being  hardened  into  a  sort 
of  marble  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  silicate, 
remained  unaffected  by  the  brushing.  The  experi- 
menter was  delighted  to  find  that  he  had  really  got 
a  picture  in  relief.  But  then,  how  to  print  from 
such  a  block  ?  Chalk  being  too  soft  to  bear  the 
prr-ssure  of  the  usual  kinds  of  printing  apparatus, 


Mr  Hitchcock  saturated  the  whole  block  with 
liquid  glass,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  was  hard  enough 
to  yield  impressions  on  paper  by  the  process  known 
to  printers  as  burnishing.  We  are  told  that  this, 
the  veritable  first  experiment  in  the  matter,  was  all 
completed  in  four  hours,  including  the  seven 
processes  of  sawing  the  chalk,  surfacing  it,  making 
the  ink,  drawing  the  design,  brushing  it  into  relief, 
petrifying  the  block,  and  taking  an  impression  on 
paper.  This  first  attempt  having  turned  out  well, 
the  inventor  sought  for  a  substance  finer  and  more 
uniform  in  quality  of  grain  than  common  chalk. 
He  procured  French- white  (used  by  unwise  ladies 
as  a  cosmetic),  pulverised  and  finely  sifted  it,  and 
formed  it  into  blocks  about  a  foot  square  by  an 
inch  in  thickness,  by  means  of  a  powerful  hydraulic 
press.  The  texture  of  these  blocks  was  found  to 
t>e  beautifully  equable  and  regular.  They  were 
hardened  and  condensed  by  exposure  to  a  heat 
of  700°  F.,  which  expelled  all  the  moisture. 
When  a  drawing  had  been  made  upon  such 
a  block  with  the  liquid  glass,  the  interstices 
were  brushed  away  to  a  depth  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  printing ;  and  upon  being  afterwards 
petrified  by  saturation,  it  yielded  several  impres- 
sions by  the  ordinary  hand  printing-press.  So  far 
the  second  experiment  turned  out  well.  Then 
came  the  third  question — how  to  render  the  block 
hard  enough  to  bear  the  printing-machine,  and  to 
yield  the  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  impres- 
sions which  could  alone  make  the  venture  a  com- 
mercially profitable  one?  This,  Mr  Hitchcock 
decided,  could  not  be  done  with  the  block  itself, 
but  might  be  done  from  an  electrotype  or  a  stereo- 
type obtained  from  it.  After  many  trials,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  stereotype  would  be 
rather  the  better  of  the  two,  as  enabling  the  artist 
to  put  in  a  few  finishing-touches  here  and  there. 
All  this,  however,  took  many  months  of  labour  and 
invention,  and  involved  many  discouragements. 

Such  were  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of 
the  new  art  of  graphotype,  or  printing  from  a 
drawing.  Of  the  respective  parts  which  Mr  Hitch- 
cock and  Mr  Fitzcook  have  taken  in  the  matter,  of 
the  patent  and  specification,  of  the  trade  arrange- 
ments and  so  forth,  we  need  not  here  speak.  In 
fact,  many  brains  have  aided  :  Mr  Day  has  im- 
proved the  silica-ink,  to  prevent  it  from  spreading ; 
and  Mr  Roper  has  improved  some  of  the  working 
details.  In  the  form  ultimately  adopted,  the 
finely-pounded  French-chalk  is  sifted  upon  a  well- 
prepared  zinc-plate  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
picture.  When  sufficient  in  quantity,  the  white  is 
covered  by  a  highly-polished  steel-plate,  and  com- 
pressed, by  the  enormous  force  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  into  a  thin  layer  upon  the  zinc,  the 
thickness  of  the  two  together  being  about  equal 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  Btareotvpe-plate.  The  sur- 
face is  made  smooth  and  glossy  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steel-plate,  and  is  sized  before  the  drawing  is  made. 
The  ink  is  a  varnish  of  glue  and  lamp-black,  and 
is  applied  with  a  fine  camel  or  sable-hair  pencil. 
As  this  ink  dries  almost  instantly,  the  brushing 
may  begin  at  once ;  the  wider  and  deeper  inter- 
stices being  brushed  out  with  a  small  fitch-hair 
brush,  and  the  finer  with  a  piece  of  silk  velvet, 
padded  as  a  flat  cushion,  and  attached  to  a  disk  of 
wood  as  a  handle.  The  same  liquid  glass  is  used 
for  petrifying  the  block,  or  converting  it  into 
a  kind  of  marble,  as  was  tried  in  the  earlier 
experiments. 

It  was  certainly  curious  to  see,  at  the  Society  of 
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Arts,  a  block  engraved  by  such  means.  A  picture 
was  finished  in  the  room,  on  a  prepared  block  ;  it 
was  brushed  into  the  state  of  an  engraved  block  in 
lees  than  half  an  hour,  with  all  the  minute  details 
uf  the  design  beautifully  brought  out.  The  stereo- 
typiug  from  this  block,  and  the  printing  from  the 
stereotypes,  were  after-processes.  The  saving  of 
time  is  in  making  the  engraving,  which  occupies 
only  about  as  many  minutes  as  a  wood-engraver 
would  require  hours ;  and  the  saving  of  cost, 
said  to  be  fifty  per  cent  is  in  the  leas  amount  of 
artistic  labour  called  for,  and  (it  is  intended)  in  the 
employment  of  female  labour  in  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses. Whether  the  graphotype  can  ever  equal  the 
delicacy  of  high-class  wood-engravings?  whether 
the  new  art  may  not  save  the  skilful  engraver  from 
some  of  the  drudgery  of  common  work,  by  leaving 
him  to  apply  his  artistic  powers  to  work  of  a 
higher  kind  f  whether  the  process  will  be  applicable 
to  its  many  different  kinds  or  styles  of  drawing  as 
the  wood-block  method  ?  whether  any  new  style 
will  be  found  applicable,  that  will  give  it  an 
artistic  advantage  over  wood  ?  whether  the  rapidity 
of  the  operations  will  adapt  the  art  to  a  daily 
illustrated  newspaper  ? — are  questions  on  which 
something  decisive  will  be  very  soon  known. 


MIRK  ABBEY". 

CHAPTER  XI. — Ur  EARLY. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  one  half  of  the 
world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  The 
statement  is  a  very  safe  one,  and  might  have  been 
made  a  great  deal  more  comprehensive  by  the 
philosopher  who  uttered  it  without  risking  his 
reputation  for  Bagacity.  We  do  not  know  how  our 
next-door  neighbour  lives,  except  in  the  sense  of 
what  he  has  for  dinner,  which  may  indeed  be  dis- 
covered by  the  curious ;  nay,  we  often  know  not 
how  our  own  household  lives,  how  our  very  sons 
conduct  themselves  when  not  at  meal-times  and 
under  our  very  eyes,  what  pursuits  they  really 
follow,  what  hopes,  what  fears,  what  ambitions 
they  in  secret  entertain.  It  is  well,  indeed,  and 
should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation,  if  we  are 
quite  cognizant  of  the  'goings  on'  of  our  wives 
and  daughters.  It  is  strange  to  think  what  a  world 
in  little  lies  under  the  roof  of  any  great  mansion, 
such  as  Mirk  Abbey.  How  interesting  would  the 
genuine  individual  biographies — if  one  could  only 
get  at  them— of  such  a  household  be,  from  that  of 
the  mistress  of  the  establishment  (whose  troubles 
we  are  endeavouring  to  portray)  down  to  that  of 
the  under  kitchen-maid,  concerning  whom  we  have 
'  no  information,'  but  who  has  doubtless  her  own 
temptations,  wrongs,  and  troubles  also,  which  con- 
cern her  with  equal  nearness,  although  they  may 
not  be  so  genteel!  It  is  probable  that  the  true 
history  of  the  second  gravedigger  in  HamUt  would 
be  to  the  full  as  interesting  as  what  we  know  of 
that  philosophic  Prince  himself,  though  his  father 
had  not  been  murdered  by  his  uncle,  albeit  even 
that  n lay  have  been  the  case,  for  aught  we  know. 
But,  alas !  the  novelist  has  not  the  power  which  the 
Jhvil  on  Two  Stick*  possessed  of  lifting  the  tiles  off 
the  attics  ;  but  has  generally  to  content  himself 
with  such  glimpses  as  ho  can  obtain  through  the 
keyholes  of  the  first  and  second  floors. 

Taking  advantage  of  even  this  moderate  privilege, 
we  are  sometimes  rewarded  with  phenomena,  Thus, 
it  is  little  less  than  a  portent  to  see  Captain  Walter 


Lisgard,  who  is  not  generally  addicted  to  early 
rising,  up  and  dressed  upon  a  certain  May  morning 
before  the  clock  on  the  great  stairs  has  sounded 
three.  True,  he  lias  been  out  of  bed  once  or  twice 
|  at  such  an  hour  on  other  occasions,  but  then  it  was 
)>ecause  he  had  not  retired  to  rest  the  night  before. 
He  has  done  that,  however,  this  time,  or,  at  all 
events,  has  exchanged  his  evening-dress  for  morn- 
ing-costume. Some  people  do  get  up  at  the  most 
premature  hours,  even  in  winter,  and  light  their 
own  fires,  and  retrim  the  midnight  lamp  to  pursue 
literary  or  scientific  labours ;  but  if  Captain 
Lisgard  has  got  up  to  study,  we  will  eat  him. 
What  can  he  be  about  ?  He  gropes  his  way  down 
the  great  staircase,  where  darkness  is  made  visible 
by  streaks  of  grayish  light — which  is  not  yet 
dawn — struggling  through  cracks  and  crannies  ; 
and  he  stumbles  over  the  heavy  nig  beneath  the 
bottom  step,  and  swears  with  involuntary 
emphasis.  Then  he  listens  a  while,  to  see  what  will 
come  of  that.  The  great  clock  on  the  hall-table 
ticks  reprovingly : <  Don't,  don't— shame,  shame !  *  as 
he  never  heard  it  tick  before ;  and  here  and  there 
breaks  forth  an  expostulatory  creaking,  as  though 
from  moral  furniture,  which  has  no  such  scruples 
in  the  daytime  ;  but  his  ejaculation  has  aroused  no 
living  being. 

Softly  he  turns  the  key  of  the  front-door,  softly 
withdraws  the  bolts,  and  would  as  softly  have 
slipped  out,  but  that  there  is  suddenly  a  jar  and  a 
whir,  and  the  opening  door  is  held  fast  by  an  iron 
hand.  '  Confound  the  chain ! '  exclaims  the  cap- 
tain. *  It  is  as  difficult  to  get  out  of  this  house  as 
out  of  Newgate.'  Then,  when  all  is  still  quiet,  he 
emerges  upon  the  stoue  Bteps  with  an  '  I  wonder 
for  my  part  how  burglars  are  ever  discovered,'  and 
takes  his  way  towards  the  village.  The  gates  are 
locked  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  the  porter  aud 
his  wife  are  doubtless  fast  asleep,  as  well  a9  fair- 
liaired  Polly — dreaming  perhaps  of  himself,  thinks 
the  captain  with  a  hall-contemptuous,  half-com- 
placent smile — but  Master  Walter,  who  is  as  active 
as  a  cat,  climbs  the  stone  pillar  by  help  of  the  iron 
hinge,  and  '  drops '  noiselessly  on  to  the  road.  He 
passes  up  the  humble  street,  where  each  cottage  is 
quiet  as  the  grave — two  blessed  hours  intervening 
yet  between  its  inmates  and  their  toil,  and  makes 
for  the  Lisgard  Arms.  The  inn  stands  on  a  slight 
elevation,  so  that  he  sees  it  some  time  before  he 
nears  it.  '  Why,  the  place  is  on  fire  ! '  mutters  the 
captain  ;  and  certainly  there  is  some  extraordinary 
illumination  taking  place  in  one  of  the  apartments. 
A  flood  of  light  pours  from  it  as  from  some  Pharos, 
as  though  to  beckon  benighted  folks  whither  good 
ale  is  to  be  found  ;  and  yet  the  house  is  always 
shut  at  eleven,  in  conformity  with  the  squire's 
orders. 

'  It 's  that  infernal  idiot  Derrick  himself  who  has 
done  it,'  continues  the  captain.  '  That 's  his  room, 
I  know.  Just  as  if  he  could  not  have  got  up  in 
the  dark,  as  I  did  :  a  fellow  that  probably  never 
had  more  tlian  a  farthing  dip  to  light  liim  any  morn- 
ing, before  he  went  to  Cariboo.  I  wonder,  for  my 
part,  he  can  dress  without  a  valet  What  a  stuck- 
up,  vulgar  dog  it  is  !  How  I  hate  his  pinchbeck 
ostentation,  and  still  worse,  his  dreadful  familiarity ! 
If  it  could  only  be  found  out  immediately  after 
this  Derby  that  he  was  a  returned  transport,  with 
five-and-tweuty  years  or  so  of  his  sentence  still 
unexpired,  how  delightful  it  would  be  !  I  really 
think  that  he  is  least  objectionable  in  the  evenings, 
when  he  is  drunk.   There  is  something  original  in 
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his  brute-manner  of  swilling ;  a  sort  of  over-driven- 
ox  style  about  his  stagger,  which  would  make  his 
fortune  upon  any  stage — where  there  was  room 
enough  for  the  magnitude  of  the  exhibition.  Cer- 
tainly, one  has  to  pay  for  the  society  of  this  sort 
of  gentry,  and  still  more  for  their  friendship. 
Alas,  that  I  should  have  made  this  fortunate 
savage  fond  of  me !  I  wish  I  could  feel  as 
Valentine  did  with  Orson,  instead  of  being  much 
more  like  the  too  ingenious  Frankenstein,  whose 
monster  became  his  master.  However,  that  has 
not  come  about  yet — notwithstanding  meddling 
Mr  Arthur  Haldane's  warnings. — Let  me  see,  it 
was  arranged,  I  think,  tliat  I  was  to  whistle  to  this 
animal.  Master  Walter  drew  a  silver  cab-call 
from  his  pocket,  and  executed  upon  it  the  discon- 
solate cry  of  one  who  in  London  streets  between 
the  closing  of  the  night-houses  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun  desires  a  Hansom.  Instantly  the  light  from 
the  inn  began  to  diminish — once,  twice,  thrice  ; 
and  then  the  casement  became  blind  and  rayless 
like  the  other  windows.  *  That  beggar  had  four 
candles  lit ! '  ejaculated  the  captain  with  irritation. 
'  It  was  a  mercy  that  he  diet  not  bring  out  the 
village  fire-engine !  Here  he  comes  with  his  eternal 
pipe,  too.  I  daresay  he  had  the  imprudence  to 
light  that  before  he  left  the  house,  and  Steve's  red 
nose  will  smell  it.' 

There  are  some  men  who  always  look  the  same 
no  matter  at  what  hour  you  come  upon  them  : 
fresh,  and  hearty,  and  strong,  they  have  but  to 
duck  their  heads  in  cold  water,  and  straightway 
the  fatigues  of  a  weary  day  or  a  sleepless  night  are 
utterly  obliterated.  They  rejoice  like  giants  to 
run  their  courses  without  any  sort  of  preparation 
in  the  way  of  food  and  sleep,  such  as  the  rest  of 
mankind  require.  Against  tins  healthy  animalism 
we  protest,  by  calling  it  rude  health  ;  and  to  those 
who  are  of  a  less  powerful  constitution,  it  is  natur- 
ally an  offensive  spectacle.  Walter  Lisgard  had 
himself  by  no  means  a  delicate  organisation  ;  his 
complexion,  though  pale,  was  far  from  sickly  ;  his 
limbs,  though  models  of  grace  rather  than  of 
strength,  were  of  good  proportions  and  well  knit. 
But  he  was  conscious  of  looking  heavy-eyed  and 
haggard,  and  he  secretly  resented  the  robust  and 
florid  appearance  of  the  unconsciqns  individual 
who  now  joined  him — a  man  at  least  twenty-five 
years  his  senior. 

*  I  suppose  you  have  been  accustomed  to  get  up 
at  these  unearthly  hours  at  the  gold-diggings,  that 
you  look  so  disagreeably  wide-awake,  Mr  Derrick,' 
grumbled  he.  ' You  would  very  much  oblige  me  if 
yon  would  but  yawn.' 

'  Get  up  !  Master  Walter  ;  why,  I've  never  been 
to  bed,'  answered  the  bearded  man  with  a  great 
guffaw.  '  Tiie  fact  is,  that  I  took  a  little  more 
than  was  good  for  me  last  night,  and  I  did  not 
dare  lie  down,  knowing  that  we  hod  this  business 
on  hand  so  early.' 

'  Why,  one  would  think,  by  the  amount  of  light, 
that  you  had  been  lying  in  state,  like  some  deceased 
king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,'  returned  the  other 
peevishly.  «  Was  it  your  habit  to  use  two  pair  of 
< -an  dies  m  your  bedroom  in  Cariboo  ?' 

'  Well,  I  never  had  a  bedroom  there,  that  you 
would  call  such,  as  I  have  told  you  again  and  again, 
Master  Walter ;  but  1  have  burned  twenty  candles 
at  a  time  when  they  were  selling  at  Antler  Creek 
at  five  dollars  a  pound.  You  imagine,  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  only  you  gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at 
ease  who  have  money  to  spend ;  but  let  me  tell  you 


that  is  not  the  case.  I  will  go  bail  for  my  part,  for 
example,  that  I  have  paid  more  sovereigns  away  in 
twenty-four  hours  than  your  brother,  Sir  Richard, 
ever  did  in  a  week.' 

'  My  dear  Mr  Derrick,  you  are  boastful  this 
morning,'  said  the  captain  quietly:  '  it  is  my  belief 
tluit  you  have  taken  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you 
overnight.' 

'  Maybe  I  have,  and  maybe  I  haven't,  Master 
Walter  ;  but  I  shall  burn  iust  as  many  candles  as  I 
like.  I  have  worked  hard  enough  for  my  money, 
and,  dam'ine,  but  I'll  enjoy  it.  Why,  when  I  was 
at  New  Westminster,  I  had  my  horse  shod  with 
gold,  sir ;  and  if  I  choose,  I'll  do  it  here.' 

*  You  would  have  a  perfect  right  so  to  do,  Mr 
Derrick,'  returned  the  other  gravely  ;  *  and  for  my 

Eart,  if  your  horse  should  cast  a  shoe  in  my  neigh- 
ourhood,  I  should  warmly  applaud  your  expensive 
tastes.  But  you  must  have  been  really  very  rich,  to 
do  such  things.  Now,  how  much  do  you  think  you 
were  worth  when  you  were  at  New  Westminster  ?' 

'  That's  tellings,  captain,'  responded  the  other 
with  a  cunning  chuckle  ;  *  but  when  I  was  on 
Fraser  River,  me  and  my  mate  Blanquettc,  we 
made'  

'  Well,  now,  what  did  you  make  ?'  urged  the 
young  man,  as  the  other  hesitated. 

'Well,  we  made  notliing  for  the  first  five  days,' 
answered  Derrick  drily—'  nothing  at  all. — How  far 
have  we  got  to  go  to  reach  the  Measured  Mile  by 
this  road  r 

The  two  men  had  left  the  village,  and  were 

Sursuing  a  winding  chalk-road  that  led,  but  not 
irectly,  to  the  Downlands  at  the  back  of  Mr 
Chifney's  stables. 

•It  is  a  very  circuitous  route,'  returned  Master 
Walter  frankly;  'and  I  was  in  hopes  it  might 
be  shortened  to  the  fancy  by  hearing  you  tell  some- 
tiling  of  your  own  story.  But,  of  course,  I  have  no 
wish  to  press  you  to  tell  it  against  your  wilL  You 
have  conferrea  obligations  upon  me  enough  already, 
I  am  quite  aware.' 

This  was  the  first  sentence  of  conciliation,  not 
to  say  of  civility,  that  the  young  man  had  spoken, 
and  heretofore  his  air  had  been  cross  or  cynical ; 
yet  no  sooner  did  he  evince  this  little  of  good- 
will, than  the  manner  of  the  other  softened  at  once 
to  a  degree  that  was  very  remarkable  in  so  rough 
a  man. 

'Don't  talk  of  obligations,  lad,  for  I  like  you 
— ay,  so  well,  that  I  wish  you  were  son  of  mine  ; 
not  that  I  am  fit  to  be  the  lather  of  such  as  you 
either  ;  I  fauna  that  well.' 

'  If  I  were  your  son,  I  am  afraid  vou  would  have 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  me,  Mr  Derrick,'  replied 
the  young  man  laughing :  '  I  am  not  a  good  boy.' 

'That  is  true,  Walter  Lisgard ;  and  yet  I  never 
saw  a  face  that  took  my  liking  as  yours  does — save 
once.  I  could  not  tell  what  drew  roe  so  towards 
ou,  when  I  first  met  you  up  at  the  Farm  yonder  ; 
ut  now  I  know  very  well.' 
'  Then  it  is  to  the  similarity  between  myself  and 
some  other  favoured  individual  that  I  am  indebted 
for  your  regard  ?  That  rather  robs  the  compliment 
of  its  flavour.' 

*  Ay,  my  lad  ;  but  you  are  dear  to  me  for  your 
own  sake  also,  although,  indeed,  I  scarce  know 
why.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr  Derrick.' 

'  True,'  continued  the  other  thoughtfully,  without 
noticing  his  companion's  flippant  tone,  'you  are  like 
—ah,  Heaven,  how  like  you  are  to  one  that's  dead 
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and  gone  !  Indeed,  I  can  refuse  you  nothing  while 
I  think  upon  it  It  is  not  everybody,  however, 
lad,  to  whom  I  would  humour  by  telling  exactly 
what  I  am  worth.  While  a  man  is  merely  known 
as  rich,  he  may  have  any  Hum,  and  be  looked  up  to 
accordingly ;  out  when  his  wealth  can  be  reckoned 
to  a  pound,  he  loses  credit  If  Manylaws  wins  at 
Epsom,  I  shall  be  worth— ay,  near  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.' 

' 1  suppose  no  one  in  Cariboo  ever  made  a  sum 
like  that  by  gold-digging,  eh  V 

'  I  think  no  one,  Master  Walter.  There  was  no 
claim  so  rich  as  my  mate's  and  mine  at  Snowy 
Creek,  and  it  did  not  yield  that  sum.  But,  by 
Heaven,  how  well  I  remember  what  it  did  yield. 
It  seemed  to  me  then  that  I  should  never  run  risks 
any  more,  but  live  on  what  I  had  in  content  and 
plenty  ;  and  yet  here  I  am,  this  very  morning '  

'  My  dear  sir/  interrupted  his  companion  gaily, 
'  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  taking  gloomy 
views.   What  is  life  without  excitement  V 

'Ay,  that  is  very  well  for  you,  lad,  who  have 
something  to  fall  back  upon,  if  your  little  schemes 
should  miscarry.  Excitement  in  your  case  is  only 
another  name  for  amusement ;  but  in  mine '  

'  Well,  in  yours,  Mr  Derrick  V 

'  Do  not  call  me  Mister ;  call  me  Ralph,  lad — 
that  is,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  of  me  altogether. 
— You  arc  ashamed,  I  see.  Well,  never  mind. — 
Let  me  see,  I  was  speaking  of  Cariboo,  was  I  not  1 
Well,  success  or  failure  there  was  a  question  of 
life  and  death.  One  might  be  a  beggar,  or  one 
might  be  the  king  of  the  colony.  load  known 
what  poverty  was — and  that  is  not  merely  being 
without  money,  mind.  I  have  lived  among  a 
savage  people  for  months  who  had  neither  gold 
nor  silver — nothing  to  hoard  and  nothing  to  spend 
save  shells  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore,  and  strung 
on  sea- weed  for  a  purse ;  and  I  was  as  poor  as  they ; 
but  yet  it  was  not  poverty.  But  I  had  felt  the  sting 
of  that  in  many  a  crowded  city,  and  I  came  to  Cariboo 
to  escape  from  it.  If  1  should  make  my  thousand 
pounds  or  so,  I  would  buy  a  farm,  or  a  share  in 
a  ship,  and  live  a  quiet  respectable  life  to  the 
end  of  ray  days.  While  making  these  good  reso- 
lutions, my  ready  money — which  was  also  all  I 
had  in  the  world — was  melting  fast.  With  the 
last  ten  pounds  of  it,  I  bought  the  half  of  a  small 
claim  at  Snowy  Creek.  Blanquette  and  I  sawed 
our  own  lumber  and  made  our  own  sluices.  It 
was  no  light  work  even  for  me,  who  had  been  used 
to  rough  it  There  was  twelve  feet  of  top-stripping 
to  be  removed  before  we  could  hope  to  reach  the 
pay-dirt  For  the  first  five  days,  we  made  nothing. 
I  would  have  sold  my  share  in  the  whole  concern 
for  a  couple  of  pounds,  and  begun  life  with  that 
afresh;  but  on  the  sixth  day  we  found  fourteen 
ounces  of  gold,  and  I  was  worth  fifty  pounds. 
Then  I  would  not  have  sold  my  chance  for 
scarcely  any  sum  that  you  could  name.  I  would 
have  shot  any  man  that  had  jumped  into  our  pit, 
spade  in  hand,  just  as  I  would  nave  shot  a  dog. 
Your  brother,  sir  Richard,  may  talk  about  the 
rights  of  property,  but  he  never  appreciated  them 
as  I  did  then.  On  the  seventh  day,  we  found 
forty-five  ounces ;  on  the  eighth,  sixty.  The  find 
kept  on  increasing,  till  it  rose  to  four  hundred 
ounces  daily,  when  we  employed  eight  hands  to 
clear  away  the  tailings.  The  whole  area  of  the 
place  out  of  which  I  scooped  my  fortune  was  not 
eighty  feet  by  twenty.  I  found  «for  my  share 
twelve  thousand  pounds  in  it' 


'And  you  brought  that  safe  to  England,  did 
you  V 

1  No,  lad,  I  did  not  I  spent  five  hundred  pounds 
of  it  in  champagne — we  drank  it  out  of  buckets — 
for  one  item' 

'  And  in  candles,  Ralph,'  asked  Master  Walter 
smiling—'  how  much  in  candles  V 

'  In  one  thing  and  another,  dear  lad,  I  spent  four 
thousand  pounds  before  we  landed  in  England. 
Even  what  was  left  would  have  seemed  affluence 
six  months  before  But  there,  what's  the  good 
of  talking  ?  There 's  the  rubbing-down  house,  is  it 
not  ?  and  I  shall  soon  know  whether  I  am  going 
to  get  a  second  fortune,  or  to  lose  what  I  have.* 

CHAPTER  XII. — THE  TRIAL. 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  the  long  waste  of  Down 
stretched  far  and  wide  on  all  sides ;  a  broad  and 
level  track  as  smooth  as  any  lawn,  with  here  and 
there  a  long  bnt  gentle  slope,  marked  the  exercis- 
ing-ground  used  by  Mr  Chifney's  horses.  This 
glistened  in  the  early  rays  like  a  path  of  silver. 
But  fringing  it  on  one  side  lay  a  great  patch  of 
gone,  and.  this  quite  twinkled  with  green  and  gold 
from  the  gossamers,  whose  slender  fibres  covered  it 
as  with  a  veiL  The  air  was  fresh  and  odorous  with 
a  hundred  pleasant  scents,  and  in  the  distant  vale 
the  morning  mists  were  lifting  from  field  and 
farm,  from  tower  and  town,  as  at  the  command  of 
some  enchanter.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the 
occasional  '  tink,  tink '  of  a  sheep-bell  from  the 
still  sleeping  folds.  It  was  a  scene  to  charm  eye 
and  ear;  but  Captain  Walter  Lisgard  of  the  104th 
Dragoons,  and  Mr  Derrick  from  Cariboo,  were 
persons  upon  whom  the  Dawn  and  its  concomit- 
ants were  a  good  deal  thrown  away. 

'  You  are  sure  this  is  the  right  place  ?'  inquired 
the  Colonist  as  they  reached  a  long  low-shuttered 
building,  half  brick  half  wood,  where  the  horses 
were  wont  to  be  rubbed  down  after  their  gallops. 

*  Ay,  this  is  it  right  enough,'  was  the  reply.  '  I 
dare  say  they  are  all  inside  there  waiting  for  us. 
It  does  not  do  to  be  seen  at  this  sort  of  work.  Yes, 
here  they  are.' 

Inside  the  doorway  of  the  shed  in  question 
stood  Mr  Tite  Chifney,  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man of  advanced  years,  in  a  white  great-coat  and  a 
new  broad-brimmed  hat,  somewhat  resembling  a 
bishop's. 

'  How  are  you,  Lisgard  V 

'  How  do  you  do,  my  Lord  V  were  the  only  salu- 
tations that  passed  between  the  members  of  the 
two  parties,  who  had  met  entirely  upon  business. 

'Come  and  beat  the  furze  with  me,  will  you, 
Derrick  ?  the  captain  has  not  his  gaiters  on.  It  is 
well  to  make  quite  sure  that  we  are  all  alone 
before  we  begin,'  said  the  horse-trainer.  The  two 
men  accordingly  stepped  into  the  gorse,  and  com- 
menced walking  through  it  in  parallel  lines,  as 
though  in  pursuit  of  game.  When  he  came  to  a 
patch  of  gone  a  little  higher  and  thicker  than  the 
rest,  Mr  Chifney  struck  it  violently  with  his  whip, 
as  if  for  rabbits.  All  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a 
violent  ejaculation  from  Derrick  ;  he  threw  himself 
down  upon  some  crouching  object,  and  then  came 
a  struggle  and  a  choking  scream.  '  Hollo,  don't 
kill  the  fellow,'  exclaimed  Chifney  running  up. 
'See,  he's  black  in  the  face,  man.— Master  Walter, 
my  Lord — help,  here,  help ! ' 

The  two  men  who  had  been  left  in  the  rubbing- 
house  came  quickly  forward,  but  it  took  the 
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combined  strength  of  all  three  of  them  to  release 
the  poor  wretch  from  the  powerful  grasp  of  the 
Cariboo  miner. 

4  Damn  the  rogue  ;  I  '11  teach  him  to  come  spying 
bore,'  cried  he,  nodding  with  his  head  towards  a 
shattered  telescope,  upon  which  he  had  just 
stamped  his  foot  '  1 11  squeeze  his  throat  for  him.' 

4  You  seem  to  have  done  that  already,  sir,'  said 
the  man  in  the  broad  brim  coolly  ;  4  a  very  little 
more  of  it,  and  you  would  probably  have  had  your 
throat  squeezed  for  you  by  the  hangman.  Poor 
devil,  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  much,  beside  his 
life  belonging  to  him,  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
take  that' 

A  wretched  object,  clothed  in  ragged  black, 
and  with  wisp  of  straw  for  shoes,  wet  with  the 
dew  amid  which  he  had  been  lying,  and  shivering 
with  pain  and  fear,  here  crawled  to  the  last  speaker  s 

4  Don't  let  'em  murder  me,  my  Lord.  They  trill, 
if  you  don't  interfere,'  screamed  the  wretched 
4  tout,'  whose  mission  it  was  to  procure  racing 
intelligence  under  difficulties  of  this  sort,  but  who 
had  been  fairly  cowed  by  Derrick's  rage  and 
violence.  *  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  never  tell  a  I 
soul  that  I  have  seen  your  lordship '  

*  Quiet  fool  1 '  interrupted  the  other  sternly, 
'unless  you  want  to  have  your  lying  tongue  cut 
out — It 's  bad  enough,'  whispered  he  to  the  trainer, 
4  that  he  should  have  seen  me  here ;  but  do  you 
think  he  has  seen  the  horses  V 

4  That  '8  quite  certain,  my  Lord,'  returned  the 
trainer  coolly ;  'and  this  is  a  mouth  as  can't  be 
shut  about  that  matter.  But  he  shall  see  nothing 
more  of  this  morning's  work. — Come  here,  you 
sir.' 

Taking  the  trembling  wretch  by  the  collar,  he 
led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  furze,  and  having 
securely  tied  his  arms  and  legs,  enveloped  his  head 
in  a  horse-cloth  which  he  brought  out  of  the 
rubbing-house.  From  the  same  building  there 
now  emerged  two  horses,  not  in  the  clothes  in 
which  exercise  was  generally  taken,  but  ready  in 
all  respects  for  racing,  and  ridden  not  by  stable- 
boys  as  usual,  but  by  regular  jockeys. 

4  There  is  no  question  about  it  but  the  bay  is 
the  best-looking,  my  Lord,'  said  the  trainer,  in 
answer  to  something  that  had  been  addressed  to 
him ;  4  but  handsome  is  as  handsome  does.  You 
would  not  thank  me  for  praising  The  King  on 
Er*om  Downs,  after  he  had  been  beaten  by  an 
ouUider  such  as  yonder  horse.' 

4 Who  rides  the  creature?'  inquired  the  other 
sharply,  and  looking  contemptuously  towards  the 
clumsy  black,  who  was  no  other  than  our  old 
friend  Mendaut.  '  Dam'me  if  he  don't  look  more 
fit  for  a  hearse  than  a  race-course.' 

4  Jack  Withers,  my  Lord — a  man  that  was  with 
him  in  France,  ana  thoroughly  understands  what 
the  horse  can  do ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  other 
that  can  ride  him  as  should  be.  That's  the 
worst  of  these  foreign  horses — they  are  so  full  of 
tricks.  I 've  known  that  black  stand  stock-still  in 
his  gallops,  and  shoot  his  boy  off  just  like  a  rocket 
He  can't  abide  a  strange  seat' 

4  Of  course  Withers  rides  him  in  the  great  race,' 
olwerved  the  other  thoughtfully. 

4  Certainly,  my  Lord,  just  as  Tom  Uxbridge  here 
will  mount  The  King.  What's  the  good  of  having 
a  trial  race  unless  with  the  same  jocks  as  is  to 
ride  them  afterwards? — Starting  from  that  white 
post,  up  the  rise  yonder,  round  the  fir  clump,  and  so 
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back  again,  is  the  Derby  course  to  a  yard. — Master 
Walter  and  Mr  Derrick,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
bear  a  hand,  and  help  me  out  with  the  steps  ?' 

4  Ain't  the  gentleman  in  the  broad  brim  going  to 
use  them  as  well  as  me  V  observed  the  Colonist 
insolently,  and  keeping  his  hands  resolutely  in  his 
pockets.  •  I  never  engaged  myself  to  be  his  body- 
servant,  as  I  know  on? 

There  being  no  answer  to  this  appeal,  Captain 
Lisgard  and  the  trainer  once  more  entered  the 
rubbing-house,  and  reappeared  dragging  with  them 
a  movable  platform  upon  wheels,  and  furnished 
with  a  flight  of  steps  alter  the  manner  of  a  pulpit 
From  the  top  of  this,  one  might  see  the  whole 
course  from  end  to  end,  and  upon  it  the  four 
spectators  took  their  station  close  to  the  starting- 
post. 

4  Now,  my  lads,  are  you  both  ready?'  inquired 
the  trainer  of  the  jockeys,  who  were  getting  their 
fuming  horses  into  bine.  4  This  handkerchief  will 
serve  for  a  flag,  and  when  I  drop  it  let  there  be 
no  false  starts.   One,  two,  three— now  off  ! ' 

As  the  haudkercliief  left  his  fingers,  the  bay  and 
black  leaped  forward  as  with  a  single  impulse ; 
the  next  moment  each  had  got  into  his  stride,  and 
was  away  like  the  wind. 

4  It  is  amazing  how  they  keep  together,'  muttered 
his  Lordship  in  an  uneasy  tone :  4 1  should  not  have 
thought  the  Frenchman  had  had  such  speed  in 
him/ 

4  It  is  the  hill  which  will  decide  the  matter,  my 
Lord,'  returned  the  trainer  in  a  low  tone  ;  4  the 
ground  is  rising  already.  There !  and  see,  the 
black  drawB  ahead.' 

4 Ay,  the  black  has  it!'  cried  Derrick  with  a 
frightful  imprecation.  4 1  will  lay  fifty  pounds  to 
ten  on  Many  laws.' 

*  I  take  you,  sir,'  said  the  man  in  the  broad- 
brim coolly,  as  with  race-glass  in  hand  he  watched 
every  movement  of  the  horses  who  were  now  near- 
ing  the  fir-clump :  4  there  has  something  happened 
to  that  big-boned  animal  of  yours,  I  fear.  What  is 
it  Chifney  V 

He  was  about  to  pass  the  glass  to  the  trainer, 
but  Derrick  roughly  tore  it  from  his  grasp,  and 
applied  it  to  his  own  eyes.  4  It's  one  of  his  infer- 
nal jibs,'  exclaimed  he  ;  4  and  yet   Well 

done,  Jack  Withers ;  that 's  a  five-pound  note  in 
your  pocket — Perhaps  you'd  like  to  look  again, 
my  Lord,  for  their  position  is  a  little  altered.' 

4  The  black  is  gaining  fast,'  ejaculated  Captain 
Lisgard,  his  pale  face  aglow  with  excitement  4  He 
has  recovered  all  he  lost  by  that  false  step.  What 
apace  they  are  coming  down  the  hill !  By  Heaven, 
The  King  is  beaten !   Tom  is  using  the  whip.' 

4  Just  what  I  expected,'  murmured  the  trainer. 

There  was  a  thunder  of  hoofs,  the  smack  of  a 
whip  again  and  again,  a  flash  of  colour— first  black, 
then  bay— and  the  trial-race  was  over. 

4  In  a  second  and  a  half  less  time  than  the  last 
Derby,'  said  his  Lordship  drily,  after  consulting 
his  stop-watch. 

4 1  think  I  did  not  bring  you  here  for  nothing, 
my  Lord,'  said  the  trainer  confidentially. 

4  Certainly  not  Mr  Chifney,'  returned  the  other 
bitterly :  4 1  find  myself  a  poorer  man  than  I  had 
thought  to  be  three  minutes  ago  by  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Moreover,  I  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  of  the  greatest  ruffians  that  I  have 
ever  met  even  upon  a  race-course.  It  is  altogether 
an  excellent  morning's  work.' 

4  It  would  have  been  worse  for  you,  my  Lord,  if 
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you  bod  not  come,'  answered  the  trainer  with  some 
stiffness  ;  'you  would  not  have  thanked  me  if  you 
had  seen  this  for  the  first  time  on  Epsom  Downs.' 

•  Very  true — very  true,  Mr  Chifney.  But  yon 
must  excuse  my  feeling  a  little  annoyed  by  the 
results  of  this  gallop.  And  as  for  this  gentleman 
with  the  beard — when  he  has  done  shaking  his 
hands  with  his  jockey   Here  are  two  five- 
pound  notes  for  you,  sir — tbe  amount  of  my  bet' 

4  Keep  it  yourself,  my  Lord,'  exclaimed  Derrick, 
waving  his  hat  round  and  round  in  frantic  joy. 
'  Or  stay,  if  you  're  too  proud. — Here,  Jack,  is  a 
fiver  for  you ;  and  here,  you  poor  devil  in  the  horse- 
cloth, here  Js  another  for  you,  to  heal  vour  wind- 
pipe, which,  I  believe,  1  squeezed  a  little  too  hard 
a  while  ago.  If  the  race  had  gone  agen  me,  you'd 
never  have  got  a  shilling  of  compensation,  so  you 
may  thank  Manylam.' 

The  trainer's  hand  was  clapped  upon  the  in- 
cautious gold-digger's  mouth  with  considerable 
emphasis,  out  it  arrived  too  late.  4  The  cat  was 
out  of  the  bag.'  The  tout  had  learned  the  very 
piece  of  intelligence  to  obtain  which  he  had  gone 
through  so  much. 

Bound  and  bruised,  and  in  evil  plight  as  he  was, 
the  fellow  could  not  help  indulging  in  a  sly  chuckle, 
while  his  four  enemies  (for  the  jockeya  were  already 
in  the  rubbing-down  house  attending  to  their 
panting  steeds)  regarded  one  another  with  looks 
of  blank  dismay. 

'You  have  done  it  now,  Mr  Derrick,'  observed 
the  trainer  lugubriously.  'We  shall  never  get 
thirty  to  one — no,  nor  ten  to  one — against  Mene- 
lam  again.— Great  Heaven  !  why,  you  wouldn't 
kill  the  man  !' 

The  gold-digger  had  drawn  a  clasp-knife,  half 
dagger,  half  cutting-tool,  from  his  pocket,  and  was 
quietly  feeling  the  point  of  it  with  nis  thumb.  •  I 
have  done  wrong,'  said  he, '  but  it  is  a  wrong  which 
is  not  without  remedy.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  mur- 
der this  gentleman— at  least  not  now  ;  but  I  have 
something  of  importance  to  tell  him. — Look  you 
here,  Mr  Tout.  I  am  not  a  respectable  person  any 
more  than  yourself,  in  a  general  way  ;  but  there  is 
probably  this  difference  between  us— I  am  a  man 
of  my  word.  What  I  say,  I  will  do,  I  always  do  do, 
at  all  hazards.  If  a  man  robs  another  of  his  gold 
in  the  place  where  I  come  from,  we  shoot  him  :  it 
mayn't  be  right,  but  that  is  the  principle  on  which 
we  act  You  will  rob  me  of  all  I  have  in  the  world  if 
you  teU  what  you  have  seen  to-day  ;  consequently, 
mark  me,  if  you  do  tell,  /  will  kill  you.  Of  this 
you  may  be  well  assured.  That  is  the  only  satisfac- 
tion which  will  be  left  me.  You  have  felt  my  fingers, 
but  you  wiU  in  that  case  feel  this  knife.    I  hope  I 

make  myself  well  understood   No,  Master 

Walter,  this  is  not  your  business,  but  a  private 
matter  between  this  person  and  myself.  1  want 
to  take  a  good  look  at  him,  so  that  I  may  know 
him  again  anywhere ;  alone  or  in  company,  in 
England  or  across  seas ;  let  him  be  sure  I  shall  find 
him  out ;  and  I  want  him  to  take  a  good  look  at 
me.  Mine  is  not  the  face  of  a  man  who  falters  in 
hie  purpose,  or  who,  having  suffered  a  wrong,  puts 
up  with  it  I  think,  and  does  not  revenge  himself.' 

He  knelt  down,  and  set  his  bearded  cheek  quite 
close  to  the  luckless  tout  Each  looked  into  the 
other's  eyes— one  inquiringly,  with  a  half-timid, 
half-cunning  glance ;  the  other  sternly,  vengefully, 
like  a  judge  and  executioner  in  one. 

'  I  will  never  tell ! '  quavered  the  miserable 
wretch—'  a' help  me,  Heaven,  I  never  wiU  !* 
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•  Yes,  you  will,'  returned  Derrick  coolly  ;  4 1  can 
see  that  you  are  a  babbler  born  ;  and  I  don't  ask 
impossibilities.  Moreover,  it  is  but  just  that  you 
should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  folly.  In 
a  week's  time,  you  may  tell  your  employer  what 
you  please.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  your  five 
pounds.  I  wish  to  act  as  fairly  by  you  as  I  can  ; 
but  if  the  odds  rise  or  fall  respecting  these  two 
horses  within  seven  days — as  they  can  only  do  if  ! 
the  residt  of  this  trial  gets  wind — then  I  shall 
know  where  to  find  a  sheath  for  this  knife.'  With 
these  words  he  cut  the  rope  that  bound  the  man's 
arms  and  legs,  pushed  the  five-pound  note  into  his 
hands,  and  bade  him  be  off;  whereupon  off  he 
shambled. 

Neither  the  trainer  nor  the  man  addressed  as 
'  my  Lord*  had  stirred  or  spoken  a  word  during 
this  interview,  and  Captain  Lisgard  had  only  once 
made  a  movement  as  though  to  interrupt  it  All 
three  were  well  enough  pleased  that  the  gold-digger 
had  taken  the  task  of  imposing  silence  into  nis 
own  hands.  In  all  likelihood,  he  was  merely 
threatening  the  fellow ;  and  if  not,  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  accessories  before  the  fact  to — to 
any  vengeance  he  might  choose  to  inflict  upon 
the  offending  tout 

'  Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  now  six  clear  dava 
wherein  to  make  our  arrangements,'  said  Derrick, 
'  and  a  good  deal  may  be  done  in  that  time.  True, 
but  for  my  stupid  conduct,  we  might  have  had 
more  time  before  us  ;  but  I  have  made  what 
amends  lies  in  my  power.' 

4  You  believe,  then,  that  yonder  rascal  will  keep 
his  word,  do  you  V  inquired  the  trainer  incredu- 
lously. 

'  I  think  so,  Mr  Chifney.  I  shall  certainly  keep 
mine,'  returned  the  other  gravely. — '  Master  Walter, 
we  had  better  be  moving  nomc.' 

At  these  words,  the  party  separated— like  men 
who  have  each  their  work  to  do,  and  are  glad  to 
be  quit  of  their  companions,  in  order  that  they 
may  set  about  it — with,  no  more  ceremony  than  a 
parting  nod.  The  man  in  the  broad-brim  rode 
away  upon  a  shooting-pony,  which  awaited  him  in 
the  rubbing-down  house.  The  jockeys  paced  slowly 
towards  their  stables,  each  horse  now  clothed  and 
visored  as  though  it  had  been  merely  out  for 
early  exercise;  while  Mr  Chifney  walked  briskly 
homeward  by  another  route. 

Derrick  and  Captain  Lisgard  returned  together 
by  the  way  they  came,  and  plodded  on  for  some 
time  in  total  silence. 

*  You  will  put  all  your  money  upon  the  black 
un  now,  I  fancy,  Master  Walter  ?'  observed  the  gold- 
digger  at  last  08  they  drew  near  the  village. 

*I  have  done  that  already,'  replied  the  young 
man  frankly.  '  I  was  thinking  rather  of  hedging 
when  the  odds  fall.' 

'Nay,  do  not  do  that,  lad,'  rejoined  the  other 
earnestly;  'the  thing  is  a  certainty.  The  King 
was  the  only  horse  that  we  had  to  fear.  On  the 
contrary,  my  advice  is. 44  Put  the  Pot  on." ' 

'  The  Pot  it  on,  witn  all  I  have  to  put  in  it,  Mr 
Derrick.  You  forget  that  I  am  not  an  eldest  son, 
and  nobody  lends  money  to  a  younger.' 

'  Ay,  true ;  there 's  that  confounded  stuck-up  cox- 
comb, Sir  Richard.  But  look  here,  my  lad.  In  this 
pocket-book  I  carry  all  I  am  worth  in  the  world,  for 
in  Cariboo  there  are  no  banks,  and  a  man  at  my  time 
of  life  does  not  readily  change  his  habits.  Here 
are  five  hundred  pounds  entirely  at  your  service. 
Nay,  I  told  you  that  I  had  taken  a  liking  to  you, 
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and  I  would  give  them  to  you  right-away,  only  I 
suppose  you  are  too  proud  to  accept  them,  save  as 
a  loan.' 

•  Mr  Derrick— Ralph— you  are  very,  very  kind,' 
aaid  the  young  man  hesitatingly ;  '  but  this  is  a 
sum.' 


4  At  the  present  prices,  it  is  ten  thousand  pounds 
if  J\f<mylaw*  wins,  replied  the  gold-digger,  rub- 
bing his  hands  ;  *  and  if  Many  law*  does  not  win 
— well,  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  an  importunate 
creditor.  I  do  not  say :  "  Do  not  thank  me,"  lad, 
for  I  like  you  to  smile  like  that.  You  are  very, 
very  welcome.  But  here  wc  part ;  you  to  your 
home  and  friends,  and  I — well,  1  am  used  to  be 
alone.  I  shall  not  see  a  friend's  face  again  till  I 
see  yours.    Good-bye,  dear  lad,  good-bye/ 

With  a  hearty  hand-shake  and  more  thanks, 
Master  Walter  strode  gaily  away  through  the  still 
slumbering  village,  reclimbed  the  avenue  gate,  and 
let  himself  noiselessly  in  at  the  front-door.  As  he 
passed  on  tiptoe  along  a  gallery,  on  one  side  of 
which  lay  his  sister's  apartment,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  Miss  Rose  Aynton'a,  a  door  opened,  and  an 
anxious  voice  whispered  :  *  What  news,  Walter  / ' 
'  Good  news,'  replied  he  in  the  same  cautious  tone, 
and  glided  on  to  his  own  room. 

THE  ZAMBESI. 

Du  Livingstone  has  returned  to  Africa  to  make 
further  efforts  for  the  civilisation  of  the  natives, 
and  to  extend  his  researches  north  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
and  south  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  confirmation  of 
I  the  *  illustrious  discoveries'  of  Grant  and  Speke. 
He  is  supported  in  his  undertaking  by  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  by  the 
|  munificence  of  private  individuals  ;  and  the  volu- 
1  minous  and  interesting  account  which  he  has 
|  lately  published  of  the  scenes  he  has  visited,  and 
the  discoveries  he  has  made  since  1869,  lead  to  a 
I  sanguine  expectation  that  he  may  be  able  to  effect 
very  important  results.  The  tremendous  downfall 
of  the  slave-power  in  America  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  work  in  April 
1865  ;  and  the  active  interference  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  together  with  a  more  wholesome 
condition  of  Portuguese  public  morality,  of  which 
there  are  pleasing  indications,  lend  brighter  colours 
than  could  have  been  hoped  for,  a  little  while  ago, 
to  the  new  expedition.  The  slave-trade  renders 
all  efforts  vain.  Its  moral  and  physical  effects,  of 
which  we,  at  a  distance,  have  a  very  vague  and 
insufficient  idea,  when  we  limit  them  to  the  cruel 
capture,  the  horrible  middle-passage,  and  the  bitter 
life  of  enforced  servitude,  are  too  powerful  to  be 
contended  with  successfully,  and  in  its  extinction 
lies  the  sole  chance  for  African  civilisation.  The 
facts  which  Dr  Livingstone  presents,  in  the  un- 
attractive guise  of  statistics  certainly,  but  interest- 
ing for  all  that,  and  which  contrast  the  English 
and  American  settlements  on  the  west  coast  with 
the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  east,  would 
prove  his  position  without  the  narrative  of  his  own 
•'\porience,  which  strengthens  aud  illustrates  it. 
We  will  take  it  for  granted  ;  we  heartily  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  the  Portuguese  being  brought  to 
sentiments  not  only  of  humanity,  but  of  reason  ; 
of  their  learning,  in  spite  of  their  etfeteness  and 
\  that  other  trades  may  be  established 


which  will  pay  infinitely  better,  and  that  they  may 
as  well  try  colonisation  in  another  sense  than 
sending  convicts  only  to  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
whose  climate  has  a  singularly  pacific  effect ;  and 
turn  to  the  many-sided  interest  of  a  volume,*  which 
gives  us  simple  and  yet  wonderful  details  of  the 
life  of  our  kind,  and  the  aspects  of  nature  in  the 
least  known  continent  in  the  world. 

The  Portuguese  had  played  a  clever  trick,  which 
had  long  been  successful,  bv  pretending  that  the 
river  Quillimane,  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  is  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  latter  river ;  so  that  while  the  English  cruisers 
were  watching  the  false  mouth,  slaves  were  being 
quietly  shipped  by  the  true  one.  That  little  device 
has  been  rendered  inoperative  for  the  future  by  an 
examination  made  of  the  three  branches,  and  the 
decision  that  the  Kongone  is  the  best  entrance. 
The  route  of  the  party  is  therefore  to  be  traced 
from  this  entrance,  up  which  they  steamed,  into 
sight  of  a  land  entirely  new  to  them,  and  wonder- 
fully beautiful.  The  giant  vegetation  of  the  tropics 
clothed  the  river-banks  ;  the  towering  screw-palms 
shot  lance-like  towards  the  sky,  but  were  softened 
aud  beautified  by  rich  clinging  garments  of  many- 
coloured  parasites  ;  and  for  twenty  miles  the  river 
wound  through  luxuriant  mangrove  jungle.  In 
the  grassy  glades  were  herds  of  buffalo  and  ante- 
lopes. The  loud  note  of  the  king-hunter  rings 
through  the  woods,  and  the  ibis,  unaccustomed  to 
the  intrusion  of  steam-paddles  on  his  family  repasts, 
rushes  away  with  an  angry  scream.  So  far  all  is 
beautiful,  and  farther,  for  broad  fertile  lands  lie 
beyond  the  mangrove  jungles,  reaching  from  the 
Kongone  Canal  to  Mazaro,  eighty  miles  in  length, 
and  filly  in  breadth,  admirably  adapted  for  the 

E-owth  of  sugar-cane,  and  capable  of  supplying  all 
urope  with  sugar.  But  the  natives  are  wretched 
creatures,  Portuguese  '  colonos,'  or  serfs.  They 
were  much  astonished  at  the  -steamers,  and 
remarked  that  the  Pearl  was  like  a  village ; 
then  asked,  evidently  regarding  her,  intelligently 
enough,  as  a  development  of  their  own  canoe, 
if  she  had  been  made  out  of  one  tree.  With  such 
little  interludes  as  witnessing  a  battle  between 
natives  and  Portuguese,  carrying  off  a  'gover- 
nor' out  of  the  fight,  and  physicking  him  against 
his  will,  but  with  success,  and  the  constant  en- 
countering of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  they 
come  to  Mazaro,  and  then  to  Shupanga,  where  a 
one-storied  house  stands  on  the  prettiest  site  on 
the  river.  The  lawn  slopes  down  to  the  wide, 
island-dotted  bosom  of  the  Zambesi,  and  to  the 
north  stretch  magnificent  forests,  and  a  range  of 
blue  hills.  Dr  Livingstone  was  to  visit  this  house 
again  in  1862,  and  to  make  his  wife's  grave  under 
one  of  tho  noble  trees  upon  the  lawn.  But  that 
was  far  away,  when  they  '  wooded  up,'  with  A frican 
ebony  and  lignum  vita,  to  the  great  distress  of 
the  engineer,  who  could  not  disembarrass  his  mind 
of  the  value  of  these  woods  at  home,  and  started 
for  Tette. 

Here  the  Makalolo,  with  whom  Dr  Living- 
stone made  us  acquainted  long  ago,  recognised 
him  with  great  delight,  and  told  him  how  thirty 
of  their  number  had  died  of  small-pox,  having 
been  bewitched  by  the  people  of  Tette.  The 
state  of  things  in  this  town  is  deplorable,  and 


*  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  Vie  Zambcm  and  it* 
Tributaries,  1858—1864.   By  David  and  Charles  Living- 
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affords  a  sample  of  African  superstition  in 
almost  the  lowest  possible  form.  The  people  away 
up  the  country,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shire,  are  not 
nearly  so  repulsive.  Belief  in,  and  fear  of,  evil 
spirits,  a  religion  of  torment  is  their  sole  spiritual 
inea,  and  they  have  no  notion  that  the  Morungo, 
or  Great  Spirit,  takes  any  interest  in  them.  Their 
faith  in  '  medicines'  is  unbounded,  and  impervious 
to  attack  by  experience.  A  medicine  prepared  by 
the  elephant  doctor  will  enable  the  hunter  to 
attack  and  kill  the  formidable  beast  in  safety ;  and 
the  crocodile  doctor  dispenses  a  medicine  which 
secures  the  purchaser  from  the  jaws  of  the  rapa- 
cious saurian.  Hunting  expeditions  are  unsuc- 
cessful, and  crocodiles  carry  off  women ;  but  these 
little  occurrences  have  no  power  to  shake  the 
influence  of  the  medicine-men.  From  Tette,  the 
party  set  out  to  examine  the  rapids  of  Kebrabasa, 
an  undertaking  which  excited  profound  astonish- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  not  very 
unreasonably,  for  the  labour  and  fatigue  involved 
were  terrible,  and  the  heat  to  be  endured  such  as 
must  have  daunted  any  persons  bent  on  a  less 
object  than  the  discovery  of  a  great  natural  feature, 
combined  with  the  exposure  of  the  falsehood 
of  rivals — for  the  Portuguese  pooh-poohed  the 
Kebrabasa  Falls,  describing  them  as  two  or  three 
detached  rocks  jutting  out  into  the  river,  and  so 
trifling  an  impediment  to  its  navigation,  that  they 
might  easily  he  removed  by  blasting  with  gun- 
powder. The  truth  is,  'a  cataract,  situated  on  a 
sudden  bend  of  the  river,  which  is  flowing  in  a 
short  curve ;  the  river  above  it  is  jammed  between 
two  mountains  in  a  channel  with  perpendicular 
sides,  and  less  than  fifty  yards  wide ;  one  or  two 
masses  of  rock  jut  out,  and  then  there  is  a  sloping 
fall  of  perhaps  twenty  feet,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
yards.'  On  the  return  of  the  party  from  their 
exploration,  they  had  a  specimen  of  the  intellec- 
tual quality  of  the  native  Portuguese.  One  of 
them  nad  gone  to  the  governor,  and  told  him 
gravely  that  the  waters  had  risen,  and  become 
turbid,  and  that  the  Englishmen  were  doing  some- 
thing to  the  river.  They  also  discovered  that  they 
were  held  accountable  for  the  drought,  and  this 
by  yellow  Christians,  not  black  heathen.  Dr 
Livingstone  tried  these  intelligent  beings  with 
cotton-seed  which  he  had  brought  to  Africa,  in 
ignorance  that  the  cotton  already  introduced  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  common  American, 
but  th  ey  regarded  it  with  indifference  ;  their  ideas 
could  not  soar  beyond  *  black  ivory,'  or  slaves, 
elephants'  tusks,  and  a  little  gold-dust 

The  amazement  created  by  the  exploration  of 
the  Kebrabasa  Falls  by  the  English  party,  was  mild 
in  comparison  with  that  which  their  determination 
to  explore  the  Shire,  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi, 
which  joins  it  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea, 
created.  The  river  was  impassable  by  reason  of 
duckweed,  and  the  shores  were  peopled  by  savage 
tribes,  who  shot  intruders  with  poisoned  arrows. 
The  governor  remonstrated.  'Our  government,' 
he  said, '  have  sent  us  orders  to  assist  and  protect 
you  ;  but  you  go  where  we  dare  not  follow,  and 
how  can  we  protect  you  V  No  European,  so  far  as 
they  could  learn,  ever  had  ascended  the  Shire,  and 
the  Portuguese  believed  the  Manganja  to  be  brave, 
blood-thirsty  savages.  Nevertheless,  up  the  Shire 
thev  went  There  was  a  little  duckweed,  but  not 
enough  to  interrupt  any  kind  of  craft,  and  that 
little  disappeared  after  twenty-five  miles.  As 
thev  neared  the  villages,  the  natives  collected. 


armed  with  their  bows,  and  looked  dangerous.  One 
chief,  named  Tingane,  who  contrasts,  like  many 
others,  favourably  in  point  of  intelligence  with 
the  native  Portuguese,  came  out  with  five  hundred 
men,  and  ordered  them  to  stop.  This  mighty 
chieftain  was  much  impressed  by  the  steamer,  and 
instantly  divined  that  these  were  Btrange  people, 
of  a  kind  he  had  never  seen  before.  Tingane  was 
a  well-known  enemy  to  slaving,  and  barrier  to 
Portuguese  access  to  the  inland  tribes:  so  Dr 
Livingstone  landed,  and  told  him  they,  the  English, 
were  come  neither  to  fight  nor  to  take  slaves,  but 
only  to  open  a  path  for  their  fellow-countrymen  to 
purchase  cotton,  or  whatever  else  he  and  his  mi^'ht 
have  to  sell,  except  slaves.  On  this,  Tingane  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  most  gentlemanly  manner,  and 
summoned  all  his  people  to  hear  the  explanation. 
As  the  English  efforts  at  sea  to  prevent  slavery 
have  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  natives  in  very 
remote  places,  they  were  readily  and  respectfully 
.  heard,  and  the  tribe  proved  very  amenable  on  the 
|  subject  of  cotton-cultivation,  and  the  Bible.  The 
party  were  a  little  disconcerted  when  they  dis- 
covered that  their  interpreter  was  establishing  a 
close  relation  between  the  two,  by  the  following 
simple  and  explicit  doctrine  :  '  The  Book-Book 
says  you  are  to  grow  cotton,  and  the  English  are 
to  come  and  buy  it ;'  besides  occasionally  winding 
up  with  a  joke  of  his  own  invention,  'which,' 
Dr  Livingstone  gravely  remarks, '  might  have  been 
ludicrous,  had  it  not  been  seriously  distressing,' 
but  which  most  people  will  think  vxu  ludicrous, 
whether  or  not 

They  went  on,  meeting  no  molestation  whatever, 
but  noticing  that  the  natives  maintained  a  strong 
guard  along  the  shore  night  and  day,  and  enjoying 
to  the  utmost  the  delight  of  pursuing  the  wmdings 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  01  a  previously 
unexplored  river.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  inexpressible  charm  of  such  a  situation 
is  derived  most  directly  from  its  circumstances  or 
from  its  associations,  from  the  luxuriant  lonely 
beauty  of  nature,  unseen  till  then  by  educated 
eyes,  or  from  the  mental  contrast  produced  by 
the  high  civilisation  represented  by  the  ex- 
plorers. So  on  and  on  for  one  hundred  miles  in 
a  straight  line,  but  double  the  distance  by  the 
winding  river,  until  they  were  stopped  by  magnifi- 
cent cataracts,  which  they  named  the  Murchison  ; 
and  theiij  as  a  land-journey  was  not  safe,  until  they 
had  cultivated  more  familiar  relations  with  the 
natives,  swiftly,  aided  by  the  current,  back  to  Tette. 
A  strange  voyage,  in  a  very  dubious  steamer,  called 
by  contemptuous  consent  the  Asthmatic,  with 
herds  of  hippopotami  and  shoals  of  crocodiles 
swimming  about — the  former  always  getting  out  of 
the  way  with  ungainly  alacrity ;  but  the  latter,  mis- 
taking the  steamer  for  a  swimming  animal,  making 
ferocious  rushes,  and  going  down  like  stones,  with 
much  ignominy,  when  close  to  the  paddles. 

In  March  1859,  they  started  again  for  their 
second  exploration  of  the  Shire,  The  natives 
were  very  friendly,  and  sold  them  rice,  fowls,  and 
corn,  besides  inviting  them  to  drink  beer  with 
quite  a  British  cordiality.  Ten  miles  below  Mur- 
chison's  Cataract,  they  made  friends  with  a  chief 
named  Chibisa,  who  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  mentioned.  His  notions  of  his  own 
authority  were  almost  as  stringent  as  those  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  he  carried  them  out  with 
much  greater  intelligence  and  humanity.  He 
assured  Dr  Livingstone  that  he  had  been  an  ordinary 
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-when  his  father  died,  and  left  him  the 
chieftainship  ;  hut  on  succeeding  to  the  high  office, 
he  was  conscious  of  power  passing  into  his  head 
and  down  his  hack,  so  that  he  knew  he  was  a  chief, 
clothed  with  authority,  and  possessed  of  wisdom  ; 
and  people  then  began  to  fear  and  reverence  him. 
*  He  mentioned  thin  as  one  would  a  fact  in  natural 
history,  any  doubt  being  quite  out  of  the  question.' 
Tracing  the  course  of  the  party  from  this  point, 
it  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  by  land  to  Lake 
Shirwa,  through  the  country  of  the  Manganja. 
They  were  chiefly  guided  by  madmen,  the  African 
villages  resembling  the  Irish  in  the  number  of 
insane  and  idiotic  persons  among  the  inhabitants ; 
and  the  attitude  of  the  tribes  caused  them  some 
uneasiness ;  hut  they  were  never  attacked. 
They  found  Lake  Shirwa  a  body  of  bitter  water, 
eighty  miles  broad,  containing  fish,  leeches,  croco- 
diles, and  hippopotami,  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  surrounded  with  most  beautiful  country, 
and  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. As  they  penetrate  the  unknown  land,  it 
grows  only  more  and  more  beautiful,  and  unlike 
all  that  we  used  to  suppose  Africa  to  lie. 

Dr  Livingstone's  third  journey  up  the  Shire  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  people,  and  of  reaching  Lake  Nyassa  on 
foot.  Its  details  are  very  interesting,  abounding 
in  natural  phenomena,  and  affording  altogether 
novel  views  of  the  natives.  There  must  be  wonder- 
ful variety  of  character  and  degrees  of  intelligence 
among  the  native  tribes,  for  Dr  Livingstone's 
Africans  do  not  resemble  Captain  Grant's,  and  are 
much  better  fellows  in  every  respect  As  in  all 
books  of  African  travel^  the  brute  creation  comes 
out  magnificently  in  this,  and  it  is  an  unmitigated 
pleasure  to  read  descriptions  of  the  superb  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  and  buffaloes,  and  of  the 
beautiful  deer,  unaccompanied  by  the  sickening 
details  of  cruelty  and  slaughter  which  too  fre- 
quently form  their  accompaniments. 

The  march  to  Lake  Nyassa  was  delightful,  with 
all  its  weariness.  The  party  numbered  forty-two, 
and  was  well  provided  with  cloth  and  beads  for 
purposes  of  barter  and  sale.  The  natives  were 
peaceful,  and  ready  to  trade,  the  country  won- 
derfully and  variously  beautiful.  The  Manganja 
country  is  profusely  watered ;  they  passed  seven 
brooks  and  a  spring  in  an  hour.  This  in  the  heart* 
of  Africa !  How  astonished  our  former  teachers 
and  our  old  map-makers  would  be,  if  they  knew 
this !  The  highlands  are  well  wooded,  and  many 
splendid  trees  grow  on  the  water-courses.  There 
are  no  wild  beasts  of  a  destructive  kind,  and  the 
country  is  admirably  adapted  for  domestic  animals. 
The  people  are  very  industrious ;  they  work  in 
iron,  cotton,  and  basket-making,  and  cultivate  the 
soil  extensively.  They  are  gentle,  and  punctiliously 
polite.  They  are  unfortunately  much  given  to 
intoxication,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  Captain 
Speke's  friends  in  that  respect ;  and  they  have 
certain  ideas  of  personal  adornment,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  be  reconciled.  Tattooing,  nose-rings, 
ear-rings  of  every  kind  and  degree  ol  grotesque- 
n ess— ail  are  endurable  in  comparison  with  the 
ptUle.  A  drawing  of  a  young  girl  wearing  this  hor- 
rible ornament,  a  ring  of  bone  or  tin,  three  inches 
in  diameter,  inserted  into  the  upper  lip,  with  a 
thin  rim  of  flesh  all  round  it,  is  indescribably 
revolting,  though  the  face  is  not  ugly,  and  the 
expression  is  decidedly  intelligent  and  gentle.  It 
a  ludicrous  effect,  too,  as  though  the  girl  were 


adroitly  holding  a  circular  shaving-glass  between 
her  teeth. 

These  people  have  remarkably  white  and  fine 
teeth,  but  they  are  carefully  chipped  into  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  crocodile  or  the  cat.  Skin- 
are  prevalent  among  them,  and  many  are 
afflicted  with  the  leprosy  ot  the  Cape.  Noticing 
that  some  of  the  men  were  marked  with  small-pox, 
Dr  Livingstone  asked  about  its  origin,  whether  it 
had  come  from  the  coast  or  the  interior.  The 
chief,  anxious  to  pay  a  compliment,  and  amiably 
tipsy,  replied  with  much  graciousness,  that  he  was 
not  sure,  but  he  rather  thought  it  must  have 
come  from  the  English.  On  the  whole,  we 
derive  a  pleasing  impression  of  these  harmless 
people,  ana  there  is  something  pathetic  in  their 
simple  statement  of  their  spiritual  state.  '  We 
live  only  a  few  days  here,  but  we  live  again 
after  death — we  do  not  know  where  or  in 
what  condition,  or  with  what  companions,  for  the 
dead  never  return  to  tell  us.  Sometimes  the  dead 
do  come  back  and  appear  to  us  in  dreams ;  but 
they  never  speak,  nor  tell  us  where  they  have 
gone,  nor  how  they  fare.'  Wiser  men  than  the 
poor  Manganja  have  avowed  themselves  to  be  but 
4  infants  crying  in  the  night — infants  crying  for  the 
light'  It  is  melancholy  to  contrast  the  condition 
ot  these  people  as  the  Englishmen  saw  them  first, 
and  as-  they  saw  them  when  the  devastating  curse 
of  the  slaving-parties  had  passed  over  their  coun- 
try. The  party  reached  Lake  Nyassa  in  September 
1859,  two  months  before  Dr  Koscher,  who  was 
murdered  on  his  return  by  the  Arab  road  to  the 
Rumona,  and  of  whose  discoveries  nothinc  is 
known.  After  their  return  to  Shupanga,  ana  an 
expedition  to  the  country  of  the  Makololo,  they 
again  went  to  Kebrabasa,  and  marched  across  the 
hills  into  the  beautiful  plains  of  Chicova.  Here 
their  camp-life  was  indeed  rude  and  adventurous, 
for  the  country  abounds  with  lions,  and  the  sight 
of  a  white  man  is  utterly  unknown.  The  heat  was 
intense,  but  they  journeyed  slowly,  and  held  out 
well,  convincing  themselves  that  the  European 
power  of  endurance,  even  in  the  tropics,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  hardiest  of  the  meat-eating 
Africans.  Here  they  had  to  live  by  hunting,  and 
found  their  supplies  very  precarious,  for  it  was 
very  hard  to  get  at  the  animals,  and  harder  still  to 
get  at  the  natives,  who  Bcreamed  and  ran  away  at 
sight  of  them 

At  Zumbo  they  examined,  with  strange  feelings, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
chapel,  built  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  now 
utterly  deserted.  Near  it  lies  a  broken  church 
bell — sad  and  suggestive  object  in  such  a  place. 
The  loneliness  is  appalling  ;  the  natives  dread  the 
place,  and  will  never  go  near  it ;  and,  apart  from 
the  ruins,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  that  a 
Christian  power  ever  had  traders  there.  Then  on 
again,  through  a  beautiful  country,  where  nume- 
rous kinds  of  birds  abound,  notably  the  honey- 
guide,  whose  wondrous  instinct  is  unfailing ;  and 
elephants  and  buffaloes,  together  with  the  less 
agreeable  hyena,  wander  about  in  huge  herds. 
The  people,  the  Bazizulu,  are  brave  and  gentle. 
Striking  away  northward  from  the  Zambesi,  they 
explored  the  country  of  the  Batoka,  a  remarkably 
intelligent  race,  who  add  the  arts  of  music  and  a 
fine  sort  of  wood-carving  to  various  industries,  who 
maintain  a  strict  and  virtuous  social  system,  and 
have  very  correct  ideas  of  military  organisation. 
The  women  are  remarkably  well  clothed ;  but  the 
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men  adhere  to  the  primitive  condition,  and  say, 
philosophically  :  4  God  made  us  naked,  and  there- 
fore we  never  wear  any  sort  of  clothing.'  Were  it 
not  for  the  terrible  episodes  introduced  by  the 
encounters  with  slaving-parties,  the  reckless 
destruction  of  human  life,  the  waste  and  desolation 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  these  guilty  expedi- 
tions, and  the  general  effect  of  depression  and 
hopelessness  which  these  descriptions  create,  Dr 
Livingstone's  would  be  the  most  delightful  book  of 
African  travel  in  existence ;  but  just  as  these 
encounters  blighted  and  saddened  him  on  his  jour- 
ney, they  interrupt  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
follow  its  details.  Nothing,  however,  intervenes  to 
spoil  the  eager  interest  with  which  we  reach,  in 
company  with  the  English  party,  the  Balotra  high- 
lands, where  the  exquisite  and  majestic  beauty  of 
the  scenery  is  rendered  thoroughly  delightful  by 
healthful  invigorating  breezes,  and  where  an  inces- 
sant hymn  of  joy  is  raised  by  the  notes  of  countless 
singing-birds,  who  display  no  fear  of  man.  Moun- 
tain and  forest,  rich  plain  and  silver-winding  river, 
are  the  objects  offered  to  their  gaze  ;  and  the  goal 
towards  wluch  their  faces  are  set  is  the  Victoria 
Falls,  the  great  wonder  of  the  southern  continent, 
the  magnificent  rival  of  Niagara. 

Time  and  distance,  though  neither  considerable, 
lie  between  them  and  their  object,  and  there  aie 
explorations  of  beautiful  country  in  their  way, 
and  exciting  elephant-hunts,  only  undertaken,  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  because  they  and  the  men 
with  them  wanted  food.  The  fine  country  is  quite 
desolate  around  Motunta,  where  they  halted,  and 
only  the  fruitless,  gigantic  wild  fig-trees,  and  circles 
of  stones  on  which  corn-safes  have  stood,  with 
worn  grindbtoncs,  point  out  where  the  villages 
once  stood.  During  their  halt  at  Motunta,  the 
solemn  lonely  magnificence  of  the  scene  was  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  lighting  of  the  whole 
heavens  by  a  meteor  of  amazing  brilliancy,  on 
whose  path  the  glorious  streak  of  light  remained 
for  many  seconds.  It  must  have  shone  into  the 
hearts  of  these  men,  standing  iu  the  midst  of  a 
land  where  all  is  so  contradictory,  where  nature 
and  man  are  at  such  terrible  odds,  like  a  ray  of 
heavenly  hope,  of  divine  promise  and  consolation. 
They  went  on,  through  the  beautiful  uninhabited 
country,  and  when  they  reached  the  village  of 
Moachemba,  the  wide  valley  was  spread  out  before 
them,  and  they  saw  the  great  columns  of  the  mist 
which  rises  from  the  Falls,  twenty  miles  away.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings  with  which 
their  proximity  to  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
features  of  the  wonderful  world  inspired  them,  nor 
the  weariness  and  sickness  of  heart  which  stole 
their  gladness  from  them,  when  they  found  that 
hunger  and  disease,  rapine  and  superstition,  pos- 
sessed the  land. 

On  the  9th  August  1860,  Dr  Livingstone  and  his 
party  embarked  in  canoes,  and  glided  on  for  many 
miles  over  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  past  lovely 
islands  densely  covered  with  tropical  vegetation. 
Many-coloured  flowers  and  fruit  overhung  the 
river's  bank,  and  among  the  former,  the  tender 
blue  convolvulus  looked  down  upon  them,  a  fami- 
liar blossom,  amid  the  gorgeous  strangeness.  From 
gliding  water  to  dangerous  rapids,  down  which 
many  canoes  have  been  hurled,  and  great  elephants 
and  hippopotami  have  been  swept,  and  dashed  to 
pulp,  but  through  which  their  steersman  guided 
them  in  perfect  safety,  after  a  time  of  intense 


smooth  water  again,  and  they  landed  at  Garden 
Island,  on  the  lip  of  the  Falls. 

The  beauty,  the  majesty,  the  meaning  of  nature, 
are  only  to  be  told  by  those  to  whom  the  gift  of  I 
the  poet  has  been  given;  perhaps  they  never 
thoroughly  'reveal  themselves  to  others  ;  and  even 
the  poet  who  should  attempt  to  put  in  words  what 
the  Englishmen  saw,  when  they  leaned  over  the 
giddy  height,  and  by  slow  degrees  comprehended 
in  their  hearts,  through  the  medium  of  vision,  the 
awful  and  sublime  spectacle  before  them,  would  j 
need  to  be  a  bold,  if  he  were  less  than  an  inspired,  ! 
man.  Dr  Livingstone  makes  no  attempt  to  describe 
the  scene,  or  its  effect  ujpon  his  mind.  The  one 
defies  the  utmost  powers  of  the  painter,  the  other 
those  of  the  poet.  Something  like  terror  there 
must  have  been,  bewildering  awe,  taking  a  long 
time  to  calm  into  admiration,  wonder,  reverence, 
love,  and  prayer.  The  simplicity  of  the  account 
given,  its  reduction  to  a  matter  of  measurement,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  substitute  for  description 
which  is  unattainable.  The  Falls  have  been  formed 
by  a  crack  right  across  the  river,  in  the  hard 
basaltic  rock  which  there  formed  the  bed  of  the 
Zambesi.  *  On  measuring  the  width  of  this  deep 
cleft  by  sextant,  it  was  found  at  Garden  Island,  its 
narrowest  part,  to  be  eighty  yards,  and  at  its 
broadest  somewhat  more.  Into  this  chasm,  of  twice 
the  depth  of  Niagara  Fall,  the  river,  a  full  mile 
wide,  rolls  with  a  deafening  roar ;  and  this  is 
Moni-oa-tunya,  or  the  Victoria  Falls.' 


SNOWDROP. 

Wklcoxb  to  earth,  white  snowdrop,  once  again ; 

Welcome  below  tho  budding  hedge ; 

Welcome  in  woods  that  overledge 
The  rocky  streamlet  murmuring  down  the  glen ; 
Welcome  to  gardens  and  abodes  of  men. 

Thy  maiden  leaflets,  touched  with  spots  of  green. 
Like  tiptoe-prints  of  timid  Spring 
Upon  smooth  snow  new  fallen,  bring 
Refreshing  pleasure  to  the  eyes,  I  ween. 
That  weary  of  the  winter's  cold  white  sheen. 

Thou  wast  the  first  in  Nature's  mind  to  lie. 
Before  she  wrought  the  gorgeous  flowers 
Of  golden  Summer's  garden  bowers, 
Ere  June  disclosed  to  view  earth's  canopy 
Of  light  and  azure  mixed  in  harmony 

As  if  she  chose  thee  for  the  New  Year's  brow, 
To  tempt  her  maids  to  imitate, 
And  learn  how  comely  simple  state 
Upon  the  virgin's  slender  form  doth  shew, 
And  lead  to  ripened  woman's  statelier  glow. 

Calm-lipped,  ambrosia-breathing  Cbaritj, 
Whom,  in  the  unseen  homes  above, 
The  clear-cyod  angels  greet  as  Lore, 
Whoe'er  may  guard  thy  sisterhood,  must  be 
The  spirit  bidden  to  keep  watch  o'er  thee ; 

For  we  discern  those  airy  forms,  that  tend 
The  fragrant  lives  of  bell  and  bud 
On  hill  or  dale,  or  green-edged  flood. 
By  the  peculiar  thought  which  each  doth  send 
Into  our  hearts,  as  o'er  the  loaves  we  bend. 
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PIANOFORTES. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  the  study  of 
music  was  confined  to  a  few  privileged  fashionables  ; 
whereas  now  it  has  become  an  institution  of  our 
social  life,  and  a  pursuit  of  the  million.  It  is 
true  that,  in  ultra-bucolic  districts,  bulky  and 
well-meaning  fanners  still  prohibit  their  daughters 
from  the  bare  thought  of  a  pianoforte,  sturdily 
affirming  that  charming  little  Dora's  pretty  fingers 
are  more  worthily  employed  in  scattering  grain  to 
hungry  poultry,  and  churning  butter,  than  in 
4  making  a  row  on  them  sort  of  things.'  So  little 
Dora  aforesaid  pines,  pouts,  coaxes,  and  wheedles, 
till  yeoman  nature  can  hold  out  no  longer;  and 
some  fine  night,  after  father's  grog  has  been  made 
with  extra  care,  or  his  pipe  filled  with  peculiar 
neatness,  he  kisses  the  rosy  Dora,  and  says :  '  Werry 
well,  then,  my  gal ;  you  shall  have  a  peanner ;  only 
I  wunt  have  it  when  I  come  home,  so  you  must  do 
your  practising  while  I 'm  round  the  farm.'  Months 
afterwards,  the  good  man  does  not  regret  his  kind- 
ness. In  the  evening-time,  when  the  red  glow  of  a 
wood-fire  fills  the  room,  Dora  the  fair,  his  '  little 
maid/  as  he  calls  her,  sits  at  the  piano,  playing, 
with  a  pretty  solemnity,  Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyu.  The  farmer  looks  into  the  fire,  and 
remembers  that  Dora's  mother,  dead  and  gone, 
stole  the  last  atom  of  Ids  heart  away  with  that 
old  tune.  In  the  few  years  of  their  married  life, 
before  she  was  taken  from  him,  many  a  winter- 
night  he  sat  by  the  fire  watching  her  rock  his  little 
daughter  on  her  bosom,  and  send  her  to  sleep 
with  'rare  Ben  JonsonV  song.  The  dead  wife's 
portrait  seems  to  look  into  his  soul  again;  the 
good  man's  eyes  are  full,  his  pipe  lies  unheeded, 
and  with  the  slow,  mournful  cadence  of  the  melody, 
a  flood  of  ancient  memories  comes  trooping  over 
bis  spirit  as  the  tears  come  trickling  through  his 
fingers.  Dora  fancies  she  hears  a  sob,  turns  round, 
and  sees  the  old  man  bending  over  the  fire.  In 
an  instant,  her  arms  are  round  his  neck,  hiding  his 
gray  head  in  their  pure  and  innocent  shelter.  *  O 
father,  dear,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  :  I  will  never 
play  it  arain.' 


'  Yes,  yes,  my  gal ;  I  like  to  hear  it ;  it  makes  a 
better  man  of  me,  though  I  do  feel  sometimes 
a'most  broke  down  ;  but  I  'in  sure  I  a'n't  ashamed 
because  I  was  so  fond  of  your  poor  mother. 

Dora  sits  on  her  father's  knee,  and  they  both 
gaze  into  the  embers.  The  grief  is  over;  but 
upwards  through  the  starlight  night,  and  into  the 
angels'  keeping,  fly  the  thoughts  of  two  simple 
English  hearts. 

Clodhopper,  rustic,  unpresentable,  and  absurdly 
emotional  person,  society  might  call  this  soft- 
hearted farmer ;  but  one  gentleman  of  nature  is 
worth  all  the  living  exemplifications  of  etiquette- 
books  that  ever  existed. 

Where  is  now  the  English  home,  metropolitan, 
provincial,  or  even  colonial,  destitute  of  the  familiar 
pianoforte  1  from  the  soft-carpeted  drawing-room 
down  to  the  little  back-parlour  of  the  very  small 
tradesman,  whose  young  Anna  Maria  carries  her 
portfolio  to  the  select  day-school  in  the  next  street, 
and  duly  ponnds  away  at  her  scales  fur  an  hour 
in  the  evening,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the 
paternal  mind.  The  resting-places  for  the  piano 
are  various,  as  society  in  its  different  grades  can 
afford  to  bestow  that  wood  and  metal  solace. 
Even  the  lot  of  the  'heavy  grand'  is  not  always 
happy.  That  ponderous  invention  leaves  its 
birthplace  for  pleasant  places  enough  in  many 
instances,  being  sometimes  deposited  in  the  saloons 
of  the  great,  hung  with  brocaded  ciutains,  and 
redolent  of  exotic  perfumes.  Family  pictures,  and 
statuettes  in  silver,  bronze,  and  delicate  metals,  are 
there  reflected  in  its  polished  surface.  O  shade  of 
Orpheus !  how  many  flirtations  does  not  that 
innocent  instrument  help  to  carry  on — how  many 
chains  of  roses  does  it  not  bind — how  many  hours 
of  indolence  does  it  not  assist  in  passing  away — 
how  many  family  jars  does  it  not  listen  to -and 
how  many  tones  of  passionate  love,  resignation, 
and  despair ! — for  in  this  wicked  world  are  there 
not  marriages  without  affection,  children  without 
obedience,  falsehood  without  pity,  and  cruelty 
without  remorse  ? 

There  is  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  home  for 
the  '  grand,'  but  the  usages  of  the  two  localities  are 
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very  dissimilar.  Its  public  home  is  in  the  Hall 
of  Music ;  it  has  regular  hours  of  employment ; 
its  exterior  is  subject  to  the  visitation  of  much 
dust,  and  its  interior  to  the  permeations  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  It  wakes  to  a  life  of  late  hours ;  and  it 
sleeps  a  daily  sleep  in  the  tuneful  halls  with  only 
tall,  thin  music-stands  for  companions.  "With  the 
combustion  of  the  first  gas  jet,  it  revives,  and  has 
its  internal  arrangements  exposed  to  view,  ready 
for  the  sentimental  and  comic  efforts  it  is  to  sup- 
port under  the  supervision  ,of  the  gentleman  with 
the  needlessly  long  hair. 

This  specimen,  be  it  understood,  is  modern,  and 
distinct  from  that  thin-legged,  light-coloured  relic 
to  be  found  in  ladies'  schools  of  remote  localities  ; 
vicarages  where  the  living  is  small,  but  the  family 
large  ;  and  in  ghostly  London  houses,  boasting^  a 
tesselated  hall,  with  a  night-porter,  and  a  chair  Tor 
him  to  sit  in  like  an  abutment  of  old  Westminster 
Bridge,  covered  with  black  leather.  The  legs  of 
these  dear  old  'grands'  terminate  in  a  brazen 
imitation  of  a  lion's  foot ;  their  sides  are  adorned 
with  ornaments  suggestive  of  coffin  handles ;  and 
the  maker's  name  is  made  known  by  inlaid  wooden 
letters,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  sweet-peas  and 
convolvulus.  The  fingers  which  discoursed  Mr 
Clemente's  Sonatinas,  and  the  famous  Rondo  by  Mr 
Steibelt,  facetiously  called  The  Storm,  have  lost 
their  rosy  tips,  and  shrunk  away  to  ghastly  bones. 

Happily  for  society,  those  remarkable  pianos 
kuowu  as  '  cabinets,'  which  inconsiderate  heads  of 
families  sometimes  fancy  'good  enough  to  practise 
upon,'  have  become  obsolete.  Lives  there  the  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  does  not  hold  in  utter  con- 
tempt that  obtrusive,  ungainly,  grotesquo  con- 
trivance, which,  like  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry, 
reaches  nearly  to  the  ceiling?  A  most  fearful 
sight  is  the  amplitude  of  silken  folds,  radiating 
over  its  unmeaning  face ;  but  worse  still  is  that 
abominable  ornament  in  the  middle,  that  will  follow 
you  wherever  you  go,  like  an  impertinent  eye; 
those  fluted  legs ;  and,  unkindest  cut  of  all,  that 
spiteful  desk,  which  comes  down  on  your  fingers 
with  an  unexpected  slap,  as  the  door  of  a  mouse- 
trap does  on  the  tail  of  a  captured  cheese-eater. 

The  world  once  contained  a  'cabinet,'  and  a 
curiosity  in  its  way,  combining  the  functions  of  a 
piano  and  cupboard  It  was  fitted  with  shelves, 
and  the  front  opened  like  a  doll's  house.  An 
accommodating  machine  was  this,  from  which  sweet 
sounds  could  be  extracted,  aud  in  which  any 
quantity  of  old  boots  could  be  stored.  More  than 
usiially  ugly  it  certainly  was  ;  but  if  furniture  were 
destroyed  for  its  ugliness,  man  would  be  left  with 
hardly  a  stick  to  sit  down  upon,  and  homes  ren- 
dered desolate  as  the  great  Sahara.  The  poor  old 
'cabinet'  is  often  seen  in  the  second-hand  general 
fixture-shops  of  the  Surrey  side,  rearing  its  gaunt, 
ill-used  form  among  cheap  looking-glasses,  which 
reflect  its  ungainliness  in  a  distorted  manner.  The 
woni-out  *  light  of  other  days '  is  there,  hemmed  in 
by  cheap  and  insecure  sofas,  old  leather-covered 
chairs,  japanned  tea-canisters,  weights  and  scales, 
carpenters'  tools,  flat  irons  strung  on  a  chain,  and 
highly-coloured  lithographic  German  burlesques 
upon"  nature.  In  dust  and  dirt,  and  thorough 
draughts,  the  once  pampered  'cabinet'  languishes 
—till,  last  and  most  bitter  degradation— the  veteran 
is  sold  for  '  old  mahogany.' 

From  antiquity,  we  come  to  that  piano  with  the 
latest  improvements,  tht»  property  of  a  widow  about 
to  leave  her  native  shore,  and  who  traps  the 


unwary  through  an  eighteenpenny  advertisement 
in  a  daily  paper.  This  Dereaved  *  party*  closes  not 
her  ears  to  any  reasonable  offer,  but  opens  her 
heart  and  her  doors  to  the  sympathetic  stranger  in 
search  of  an  instrument.  The  one  she  has  to 
dispose  of  is  similarly  constituted  to  those  proceed- 
ing from  the  extensive  establishment  of  Messrs 
Tinkettle,  Greenwood,  &  Co.,  whose  premises 
cover  some  acres  of  ground,  and  whose  promises 
cover  a  large  expanse  of  blue  glazed  paper ;  who 
are  in  possession  of  a  whole  mint  of  medals ;  and 
whose  pianos  fulfil  expectations  in  one  sense  only, 
that  is,  in  Messrs  Tinkettle,  Greenwood,  &  Co, 
being  able  to  get  rid  of  them.  When  an  instru- 
ment has  borne  the  transit  from  their  extensive 
manufactory  to  the  castle  of  some  mistaken  English- 
man, its  behaviour  becomes  most  extraordinary. 
It  is  soon  patent  to  the  dclicato  tympana  of  the 
household  that  the  new  arrival  is  a  toneless,  tune- 
less delusion.  The  whole  thing  is  a  heartless 
mockery.  That  highly-polished  exterior  reflects 
only  the  disconsolate  visage  of  the  individual  who 
tries  to  play  upon  it  and  fancy  it  is  '  all  right'  Its 
interior  is  disordered,  and,  with  perverse  obstinacy, 
it  refuses  to  come  'all  right,'  or  anywhere  near 
such  a  pitch  of  perfection.  Excuses  arc  for  a  time 
affectionately  made  for  its  deficiencies,  in  the  same 
tone  that  the  eccentricities  of  wild  young  men  are 
accounted  for.  It  is  not  supposed  to  have  '  settled 
down'  yet  The  piano  straightway  begins  that 
sinking  process,  till  at  last  it  becomes  as  unstrung 
as  the  harps  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Pater- 
familias, tormented  by  the  reproaches  of  his  wife 
and  progeny,  contemplates  an  action  at  law  against 
those  bland  deceivers,  Messrs  Tinkettle,  Green- 
wood, &  Co.  As  the  piano  sinks  into  disuse,  its 
vagaries  closely  resemble  those  of  haunted  houses. 
On  quiet  Sunday  afternoons,  when  the  two  gray 
heads  of  the  family  take  their  eighty  winks,  the 
strings  snap,  and  disturb  the  old  peoples'  slumbers, 
with  a  report  like  the  flying  of  corks  from  bottles 
of  green  gooseberry- wine.  The  specimen  of  Messrs 
Tinkettle,  Greenwood,  &  Co.'s  mechanical  skill 
and  commercial  enterprise  finally  cracks  across  the 
abdomen,  and  is  for  ever  silent  as  a  Japanese  after 
the  'happy  dispatch.' 

We  now  come  to  another  piano,  whose  place  of 
abode  is  an  artist's  studio.  Its  surroundings  are  of 
the  most  varied  description ;  and  the  air  it  breathes 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  tobacco-smoke.  Mostly 
small,  and  very  plain  in  appearance,  it  is  seldom 
closed.  Loaded  with  fragments  of  costume,  plaster- 
casts,  tobacco  jars,  pipes,  and  gloves  for  U  box,  as 
the  French  say,  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  impromptu 
sideboard.  Young  Charley  Camelhair,  its  owner, 
would  not,  at  his  direst  need,  think,  of  parting  with 
the  little  piano,  for  the  sake  of  the  two  pretty 
sisters  down  at  home  who  gave  it  to  him.  C.  C.  is 
sometimes  rather  '  hard  up,'  and  almost  inclined  to 
accept  the  shelter  offered  by  those  who  can  ill  afford 
it  At  those  times,  Charley  the  bearded  gets 
melancholy,  so  he  fetches  his  friend  old  Quaver. 
With  their  modest  classes  of  beer,  they  sit  down 
and  charm  away  the  low  spirits,  though  by  dreamy 
and  most  mournful  music.  Charlev  thinks  as  he 
hears  the  children  playing  in  the  London  court, 
hard  by,  how  the  golden  sun  is  now  sinking  behind 
the  Exmoor  hills ;  and  how  the  ruddy  light  sifts 
through  the  glossy  bands  of  his  sisters'  hair,  83 
they  stand  among  the  roses  in  the  old  farm-garden. 
He  fancies  he  sees  the  thin  mist  rising  in  the 
valley,  and  the  cows  loitering  home  across  the 
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meadow.  He  fancies,  too,  that  he  hears  the 
whisper  of  the  distant  sea,  and  that  he  sees  his  old 
father  smoking  his  evening  pipe,  watching  mean- 
while the  rosy  clouds  float  upwards  from  the  bosom 
of  the  English  Channel,  roor  Charley  remem- 
bers it  was  on  such  a  June  evening  he  laid  his 
simple,  homely  heart  at  his  cousin's  feet  He 
remembers  that  her  hand  lay  cold  and  passive  in 
his,  and  that  his  love  was  unanswered.  He  has  to 
some  extent  outlived  his  grief ;  but  with  the 
thought  of  home  comes  the  recollection  of  that 
night,  and  Charley  is,  after  all,  only  mortal,  espe- 
cially when  these  memories  cross  his  restless  mind, 
and  his  thoughts  wander  back  to  the  West  Country 
hills. 

Last,  but  not  quite  least  in  the  scale,  is  the  sea- 
side lodging-house  piano.  This  originates  the 
announcement  with  'use  of  piano/  a  privilege 
which  sometimes  implies  much  abuse  of  it  also. 


It  is  generally  a  middle-aged  '  square,'  with  an  air 
of  faded  respectability  and  better  times,  struggling 
against  the  disgust  it  seems  to  expect  It  is  never 
by  any  chance  in  tune,  and  when  equinoctial  gales 
begin  to  cover  the  distant  sea  with  crisp  wreaths  of 
foam,  the  lodging-house  piano's  constitution  seems 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  inclement  weather.  As 
the  barometer  falls,  so  falls  the  piano  into  a  state 
of  lamentable  and  universal  flatness,  while  a  clammy 
perspiration  clings  to  the  ivory.  When  the  season 
is  over,  and  the  last  black  box  of  the  visitors  has 
been  carried  to  the  railway,  the  lid  of  the  sere  and 
yellow  '  square '  comes  down  ;  the  '  use  of  piano '  is 
over,  and  it  rests  till  again  called  upon  to  swell 
the  attractions  of  'genteel  lodgings  facing  the  sea' 

So,  exemplary  reader,  do  we  ourselves  serve  a 
season  for  the  enjoyment  of  others ;  so  are  we 
shelved  when  there  is  no  further  need  of  us  ;  and 
no  are  we  coaxed  and  persuaded  into  docility,  to 
meet  once  more  with  unkindness  and  neglect 
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CHAPTER  XIIL— AT  SIR  ROBERT'S  GRAVE. 

It  had  been  observed,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
my  Lady  had  not  left  the  Abbey  grounds  for  these 
many  weeks  ;  but  there  had  been  one  exception  to 
that  course  of  conduct  She  had  never  omitted  to 
visit,  as  usual,  her  late  husband's  grave,  and  to  lay 
upon  it  a  posy  of  spring-flowers,  gathered  by  her 
own  hands  ;  but  she  did  this  now  in  the  evening, 
instead  of  the  daytime,  as  heretofore.  It  was  not, 
however,  likely  that  any  intruder  should  be  found 
there  at  any  hour.  Whoever  of  the  household  saw 
her  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  little  church — 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  servants'  offices — 
took  great  care  to  avoid  her,  or  to  appear,  if  they 
needs  must  meet  her,  unconscious  of  her  errand  ; 
and  while  she  was  there,  no  domestic  used  the  little 
aigzag  path  among  the  grass-grown  graves  that 
fomed  the  short-cut  to  the  village.  The  country 
folk  were  forbidden  at  all  times  to  approach  the 
Abbey  by  that  way,  so  the  sacred  spot  was  almost 
as  private  as  though  it  had  been  an  appendage  of 
the  Abbey  itself,  as  it  had  been  in  the  old  times. 
Mirk  lay  quite  out  of  the  high-road,  so  that  no 
stranger  'stretching  his  legs,'  while  the  coach 
changed  horses,  ever  strolled  into  its  God's-acre  to 
ipend  a  profitless  five  minutes  amid  its  solemn 


records ;  nor,  indeed,  was  then  anything  in  the 
grave-ground,  whatever  might  have  been  in  the 
church,  to  attract  such  persons,  in  the  way  of 
monument  or  effigy.  Yet  the  humble  graves  were  all 
well  kept ;  not  broken  or  dinted  in,  as  one  too  often 
sees  them  in  such  places  ;  nor  did  the  head-stones 
lean  this  way  and  that,  as  though  they  strove  to 
wrench  up  the  very  mounds  they  were  set  to  mark ; 
nor  were  the  long  rank  grasses  and  the  nettles  per- 
mitted to  overgrow  the  spot,  and  hide  it  from  the 
sun.  Upon  every  slab,  however,  save  one,  time 
was  doing  its  work,  covering  with  moss  and  lichen 
the  gray  surface,  and  filling  up  the  lettere  on  the 
stones — just  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  survivors  it  was 
healing  the  sense  of  loss,  and  effacing  the  memory 
of  the  departed  one.  The  sole  exception  was  the 
stone  which  commemorated  Sir  Robert's  death. 
His  marble  cross  was  without  speck  or  flaw.  It 
stood  in  the  western  corner,  in  a  little  plot  of 
garden-ground  of  its  own,  and  beside  it  was  a 
vacant  space,  left  there  by  his  widow's  desire,  that 
she  might  herself  be  laid  there  when  God's  good 
time  should  come. 

It  is  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  Master 
Walter  got  up  so  early,  and  my  Lady  has  come,  as 
usual,  to  her  husband's  tomb.  Her  hand  is  resting 
on  the  top  of  it,  whereon  she  has  just  hung  a 
chaplet  of  fresh-gathered  flowers  ;  but  her  look  is 
fixed  upon  the  western  sky,  where  the  glory  of  the 
sunken  sun  yet  lingers.  It  may  be  but  a  simple 
faith  that  associates  heaven  with  the  sky,  but  it  is 
a  very  natural  one.  My  Lady's  soul  was  longing  to 
be  at  rest  somewhere  beyond  those  quiet  clouds 
which  flecked  that  golden  deep.  Death  is  not  so 
invariably  hateful  to  us  as  the  divines  would 
paint  it ;  it  has  no  terrors  for  the  Good— nay,  some- 
times not  for  the  Bad  either— while  to  the  Wretched 
it  would  often  be  more  welcome  than  the  dawn. 
'  If  I  could  only  "  fall  asleep,"  as  is  said  of  the  saints,' 
thought  my  Lady,  'here,  and  at  this  instant,  how 
well  for  all  would  it  be !  Some  only  live  for  others, 
they  say,  but  the  best  that  could  possibly  happen 
to  all  I  love  would  be  that  I  should  be  laid  in  my 
grave.  And  some  have  died  for  others,  as  God 
knows  I  would  die  for  any  one  of  my  dear  ones, 
and  yet  it  would  be  sin  in  me  to  die.  Ah,  hus- 
band, husband !  thou  that  liest  here  under  the 
flowers  and  the  sky,  I  would  to  Heaven  that  I 
could  lie  down  beside  thee  now,  and  never  wake  ! 
I  trust  thou  dost  not  know  this  thing  that  troubles 
me,  and  threatens  mine  and  thine,  or  thy  dear 
heart  would  be  wrung  with  pity,  although  thou 
wert  an  angel  and  in  eternal  bliss.  And  but  that 
the  Almighty  has  fixed  his  canon  against  self- 
slaughter          Those  were  happy  days  in  which  I 

first  read  that!'  mused  she,  interrupting  herself, 
and  carried  involuntarily  into  another  current  of 
thought ;  '  we  read  it  together,  you  and  I,  Robert. 
My  new  life  was  iust  beginning  then  ;  never  had 
pupil  such  a  kinaly  teacher  as  thou  wert.  I  can 
bear  to  think  of  that ;  but  of  thy  love,  thy  noble 

generous  love,  thy  patient  tenderness   Spare 

me,  great  Heaven  1  I  did  bo  worship  this  dead 
man,  and  now  I  live  alone ;  and  yet  I  would  not 
have  him  here  alive,  to  know  what  I  know,  to  feel 
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what  I  feel,  to  dread  what  I  dread — no,  not  though 
we  should  be  permitted  to  live  together  for  years, 
and  die  within  the  self-same  hour,  as  I  used  to  pray 
we  might.  I  thank  thee,  merciful  God,  that  1  am 
bearing  this  heavy  cross  alone  ;  give  me  strength 
to  carry  it,  and  suffer  me  to  do  so — if  it  please  thee 
—to  the  end,  alone.  It  is  my  fault,  husband  ;  all 
mine.  When  you  pressed  me  to  marry  you,  and  I 
said  "  No,"  I  should  have  said  it  more  firmly.  We 
were  not  fit  for  one  another.— No,  no  ;  not  that !  I 
will  not  say  that  You  made  me  what  I  am  ;  a 
wife  fit  for  yourself,  I  do  believe ;  not  good,  like 
you — not  wise,  like  you— but  one  who  was  a  faith- 
ful and  true  helpmate,  and  with  whom  you  were 
content.  If  you  could  make  a  sign  to  me  from 
the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  this  moment,  I  should  not 
be  afraid  but  that  it  would  be  one  of  love.  If  you, 
perchance,  have  come  to  know  every  thought  in 
my  heart  that  was  in  your  time— or  if  you  have 
read  it  since  you  died — or  if  you  read  it  now — still 
I  should  not  be  afraid !  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
my  duty  still ;  but  ah !  how  foolish  are  they  who 
sav  we  always  know  what  is  our  duty !  O  Robert, 
what  is  mine  ? ' 

She  wrung  her  hands  in  pitiful  distraction,  and 
throwing  herself  down  by  the  grave-side,  whispered, 
as  though  to  the  deaf  ear  beneath :  '  The  sea  has 
given  up  its  dead  to  shame  me,  and  thy  children, 
because  of  me.  What  is  there  for  me  to  do  for 
them  except  to  die  ? ' 

'  Hollo,  missus !  what's  wrong  wi'  you  V  inquired 
a  deep  hoarse  voice.  'Drunk  or  sober,  1  never 
could  abide  seeing  a  woman  cry.' 

At  such  a  time  and  place,  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected interruption  might  well  have  sent  a  shudder 
to  any  woman's  heart,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  my 
Lady  trembled  in  every  limb.  But  she  gathered 
herself  together  with  a  great  effort,  and  drawing 
her  thick  crape  veil  over  her  face,  arose,  and 
steadily  confronted  the  intruder. 

'  Why,  it's  my  Lady  herself ! '  cried  the  new-comer 
derisively — '  the  party  as  I 've  promised  myself  a 
good  look  at  before  *I  left  these  diggings.  And, 
dam'me,  but  now  I'll  have  it.  If  I'm  anyways 
rude,  you  will  please  to  put  it  down  to  the 
brandy  in  which  I  have  been  drinking  to  the 
very  good  health  of  the  big  black  horse.  Now, 
don't  be  so  cursedly  proud  ;  your  son  and  I 

— not  Sir  Richard,  for  he's  a          Well,  you're 

his  mother,  so  I  won't  say  what  I  was  agoing  to 
about  him ;  but  Master  Walter,  he  and  I  are  great 
friends. — Now,  why  do  you  wince  ?  He  ain't  so 
high  and  mighty  but  that  he  can  borrow  money  of 
your  humble  servant ;  but  there — there 's  no  obli- 
gation in  that,  for  I  love  the  lad.  He 's  like — like 
a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
sea,  years  and  years  ago.  Lord,  how  you  do 
tremble !  Why,  I 'm  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
hurt  a  woman,  bless  you.  My  nature  is  alto- 
gether soft  where  they  're  concerned ;  and  if  it 
were  not  so,  there  was  a  woman  once,  my  Lady, 
drowned  and  dead — the  same  as  I  was  speaking  of 
— for  whose  sake  every  woman  since  has  been  in 
my  eyes  sort  of  sacTed-like  ;  that  is,  unless  I  was 
in  drink.' 

It  was  painfully  evident  to  my  Lady  that 
the  person  who  was  speaking  to  her  was  in  the 
unhappy  condition  he  nad  just  referred  to,  for  he 
lurched  from  side  to  side  until  he  had  bethought 
him  of  steadying  himself  by  the  marble  cross  ;  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  pathos  in  his  voice,  too,  which 
was  not  the  mere  maudlin  tenderness  of  the 
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drunkard.  If  he  had  not  been  drunk,  he  might 
not  have  been  tender,  but  there  was  evidently 
genuine  feeUng  in  the  man,  which  seemed  to  deepen 
as  he  went  on.  '  Now,  though  you  do  not  speak,  I 
know  you  're  sorry  for  me.  If  I  should  lilt  your 
veil — there,  I 'm  not  agoing  to  do  it — I  am  sure  you 
would  have  a  tear  for  a  poor  fellow  who  has  been 
knocked  about  the  world  for  three  parts  of  bis 
life,  and  has  not  made  a  single  friend— not  one,  not 
one ;  and  if  he  went  back  home,  who  would  not 
see  a  face  he  knew — it  is  so  long  a^o  that  he  was 
there— and  who  needs  a  woman's  voice  to  comfort 
him  if  ever  a  man  did.' 

'What's  all  this  to  me,  sir  ?'  asked  my  Lady  in 
low  and  broken  tones.  'I  wish  to  be  left  alone 
hero — by  this  grave.' 

'What — is — all — this — to  you?'  returned  the 
man  with  vindictive  deliberation.  '  Have  you  no 
heart,  then,  you  proud  woman,  like  your  eldest 
son  V  Then  once  more  altering  his  manner,  he 
continued :  '  Now,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  or 
you  may  be  sorry  for  it,  but  rather  pity  me.  This 
grave  contains  what  is  dear  to  you,  it  seems ;  but 
you  have  those  alive  who  love  you  also  !  Now,  I 
nave  not  even  a  grave.  The  only  creature  on 
earth  who  ever  loved  me — and  I  loved  her  too,  ah 
how  dearly,  though  I  could  not  keep  even  then 
from  drink — she  lies  buried  beneath  the  stormy 
waves.  I  cannot  come,  as  you  can,  to  this  tomb, 
and  say :  "  Here  she  sleeps,"  and  weep  over  it,  and 
be  sorry  for  my  sins,  for  I  know  not  where,  in  all 
the  waste  of  ocean,  her  bones  may  lie.  So,  for 
many  years  I  never  looked  upon  the  sea  without 
the  sense  that  I  was  looking  upon  one  great  grave. 
Am  I  speaking  truth  or  not  V 

He  stopped  and  clutched  her  by  the  arm,  and 
fiercely  bade  her  tell  him  if  she  believed  his  words 
or  no. 

*  I  do  believe  you,  sir,'  returned  my  Lady  firmly. 
'Beneath  your  bronzed  and  bearded  face,  I  see 
your  woes  at  work,  and  I  am  sorry  for  vou.' 

'  Thank  you,  Lady ;  you  have  a  pleasant  aud 
kind  voice,  with  music  in  it  such  as  I  have  not 
heard  for  many  a  day.  You  are  sorry  for  me, 
but  you  know  not  half  my  woes ;  I  have  never 
told  them  to  any  human  ear  ;  although  at 
times,  when  I  have  been  all  alone — upon  the 
treeless  prairie,  not  knowing  whether  I  was  on  the 
right  track  or  lost,  or  on  the  mountain-top  in 
strange  and  savage  lands,  and  chiefly  when  a  soli- 
tary man  on  shipboard,  keeping  watch  while  others 
slept — then  have  I  spoken  of  these  things  aloud, 
and  asked  of  Heaven  why  it  used  me  so.  But  now 
— as  some  black  cloud  will  overpass  a  mighty 
plain,  and  never  shed  a  drop,  but  presently,  on 
coming  on  a  little  valley  fenced  with  round  green 
hills,  will  straight  dissolve  in  ruin,  so  I,  who  nave 
been  so  silent  for  so  long,  am  moved  to  speak  by 
you.  What  magic  is  this  you  bear  about  you, 
woman  ?    Let  me  see  your  face.' 

'  There  is  no  need  for  that,  sir,'  answered  my 
Lady,  stepping  back,  and  motioning  with  her  arm 
with  dignity.  '  The  magic  of  which  you  speak  lies 
only  in  a  feeling  heart  and  an  attentive  ear.  If  it 
is  any  comfort  to  you  to  tell  your  story,  I  will 
gladly  listen  to  it.' 

'Yes,  it  seems  to  be  a  comfort,'  replied  the 
other  thoughtfully,  'although  I  never  cared  to  i 
speak  of  it  before.  You  see  me,  Lady,  now,  a  brawl-  j 
ing,  drunken  wretch — upon  whose  reckless  soul 
there  may  be  murder,  to-morrow  or  next  day,  as 
like  as  not — but  anyhow  a  broken  man.  I  was  not 
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always  thus.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  a  hopeful 
and  hard-working  lad  enough— only  a  little  thought- 
less. I  was  honest,  too,  notwithstanding  that  the 
law  and  I  fell  out ;  but  I  was  fond  of  jovial  com- 

rny  and  good  liquor,  and  what  I  got  at  sea— for 
had  a  smack  of  my  own  at  Bleamonth — that  I 
spent  very  quickly  on  shore.  If  I  had  had  a  wife, 
or  even  a  mother,  I  think  it  might  have  been  differ- 
ent ;  but  I  had  no  relations,  or  at  least  none  who 
were  my  friends.  I  could  not  bear  advice,  and 
much  less  interference  and  dictation,  and  so,  you 
see,  I  was  alone  in  the  world — until  I  met  with 

Lucy  Meade          You  shiver,  my  Lady.   Am  I 

keeping  you  too  long  in  the  night-air  V 

Lady  Lisgard  shook  her  head,  and  murmured : 
*  No  ;  go  on. 

*  Tis  thirty  years  ago  this  very  year — that 's 
many  thousand  days,  and  tens  of  thousand  leagues 


have  I  sailed  since  then — and  yet,  I  swear,  it 
seems  bat  yesterday  I  crossed  those  water-meadows 
with  my  gun— for  I  was  after  moorfowl— and 
came  upon  her  cottage  on  the  Blea.  White-walled, 
white-roofed — for  in  those  parts  they  paint  them 
so — it  nestled  under  a  rocky  hill,  crested  with 
heather ;  and  in  front  the  river  ran,  swollen  with 
recent  rains,  through  a  broad  weedy  flat,  and  so, 
between  the  rounded  sand-hills,  to  the  sea.  Before 
the  cottage  was  a  porch  with  honeysuckles  trained 
upon  it,  and  one  full-flowering  fuchsia  upon  either 
side.  Then,  as  I  drew  near,  I  saw  her  sitting  in 
the  porch  mending  her  father's  net.  Ah,  Heaven, 
I  see  her  now  ! ' 

The  speaker  paused  and  sighed ;  but  looking  out 
into  the  viewless  air,  as  if  upon  some  picture  hung 
in  space,  he  did  not  mark  my  Lady  start  and  clasp 
her  hands,  as  though  some  dreadful  thing  had  come 
upon  her  suddenly,  against  which  none  could  help 
her  but  only  God  alone. 

*  It  is  a  story,  Lady  Lisgard,  that  you  doubtless 
know,'  continued  the  man,  4  for  even  among  lords 
and  ladies  love  will  come.  I  asked  her  for  a  drink 
of  water,  and  she  brought  me  with  'it  Hope, 
Resolve,  Repentance — I  know  not  what.  From 
that  moment  forth,  I  lived  my  life  anew.  Then 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  I  sought  the  cottage  ; 
and  when  I  had  won  my  way  with  Lucy — that  was 
her  name,  my  Lady— aid  I  tell  you  ? — I  pleaded 
my  cause  with  the  old  fisherman,  her  father — her 
mother  being  already  ours — but  for  a  long  time  in 
vain. 

*  She  was  his  only  child,  his  only  prop  and  stay, 
and  he  was  proud  of  her,  as  well  he  might  have 
been,  for  she  was  gentle  of  speech  as  you  yourself 
or  any  lady  born,  and  scholarly  and  wise  beyond 
her  humble  state,  and,  young  as  she  was,  already 
had  bad  many  a  suitor ;  but  she  had  never 
loved  but  me.  'Tis  like  enough  you  cannot  fancy 
that ;  but  then  my  former  self  was  not  like  this.' 
He  pointed  to  his  heart  with  a  scornful  gesture,  as 
though  something  loathsome  had  taken  the  place 
of  what  had  wont  to  be  there. 

4  Besides,  the  fairest,  purest  creature  upon  earth 
was  she,  and  she  took  all  things  for  pure.  Not  that 
there  was  much  against  me  either,  except  that  I 
loved  good  liquor  ;  besides,  I  only  drank  for  pleasure 

then,  and  now          But  let  that' be.   Well,  we  were 

married.  We  lived  with  the  old  couple  at  the  cot- 
tage, as  Lucy  wished,  partly  for  their  sakes,  partly, 
as  I  have  often  thought  since  then,  for  mine — that  I 
might  be  kept  out  of  bad  company,  such  as  there 
was  plenty  of  at  Bleamouth  at  that  time— poachers, 
and  idlers  of  all  sorts.   But  this  was 


done  too  late.  I  have  said  that  the  Law  and  I  fell 
out :  that  was  for  poaching— and  Curse  the  law, 
say  I,  which  rich  men  make  for  the  poor  perforce 
to  break.  I  never  poached  after  I  married,  but 
before  that  time  I  had  shot  a  hare  or  two ;  and 
once — but  months  ago — there  had  been  a  fray  with 
keepers,  and  I  had  clubbed  my  gun,  and  struck 
my  hardest,  like  the  rest  There  had  been  broken 
bones  on  both  6ides,  but  the  matter  had  blown 
over,  as  I  thought,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  received 
certain  news  that  I  was  marked  for  one  of  the 
offenders,  and  that  men  were  coming  to  take  me 
from  my  Lucy's  arms  to  jail.  I  told  her  this,  for  I 
had  kept  nothing  from  her  all  along,  and  1  knew  that 
she  had  courage,  or  she  would  never  have  married 
such  a  man  as  me  ;  but  I  forgot,  in  my  selfish 
roughness,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  brave  in  things 
that  concern  one's  self,  and  another  to  be  able 
to  bear  to  see  others  suffer.  "  Ah,  Heaven  ! " 
exclaimed  she,  "  but  this  will  kill  my  father !  To 
have  his  honest  house  entered  by  men  in  search  of 
felons,  and  to  see  his  daughter's  husband  with  the 
gyves  upon  him — that  will  be  his  death,  I  know." 
The  aula  wife  said  bo  likewise. 

4  They  were  right,  I  think,  for  when  wo  came  to 
break  the  thing  to  him,  and  warn  him  of  what 
might  happen,  although  all  was  said  to  excuse  what 
1  had  done,  and  to  soften  the  consequences  that 
might  come  of  it,  he  raved  like  one  distracted.  "  Let 
him  leave  my  cottage  ! "  cried  he  ;  44  he  has  worked 
mischief  enough  already  ;  he  has  robbed  me  of  my 
daughters  love,  and  now  he  would  take  from  me 
my  good  name.  Let  him  leave  tliis  honest  roof ! " 
44  But  where  he  goes,  I  must  go,  father,"  replied 
Lucy,  with  her  arms  about  the  old  man's  neck ; 
and  in  the  end  he  was  brought  to  see  that  it  must 
be  so.  So  I  changed  my  name  to  that  of  Derrick, 
which  I  bear  now,  and  fled  from  home  to  a  great 
seaport,  and  there,  on  board  an  emigrant-ship 
bound  for  the  other  side  of  the  world,  took  passage 
not  only  for  myself  and  wife,  but  for  her  parents. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  were  to  begin  life  again  in  a 
strange  land,  so  that  I,  too,  might  begin  it  once 
more  with  that  fair  start  which  I  had  lost  in  my 
own  country.  Thus  the  poor  old  man  and  his  wife 
were  torn  from  the  comfortable  home  that  had 
sheltered  them  for  half  a  century,  and  forced  in 
their  old  age  to  cross  the  seas.  No,  not  to  cross 
them :  would  to  Heaven  they  might  have  been 
suffered  so  to  do  !  It  was  ordained  that  I,  who  had 
thus  far  caused  their  wretchedness,  should  also 
be  the  means  of  their  death.  A  most  terrible 
storm  overtook  us  at  midnight,  while  yet  in  sight 
of  lights  on  English  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
our  vessel  sprung  a  leak.  I  knew  that  I  had  a 
brave  woman  for  my  wife,  but  then  I  found  she 
was  a  heroine  ;  I  knew  my  Lucy  was  good  as  she 
was  fair,  but  then  she  proved  herself  an  angel. 
There  were  men  on  board  who  screamed  and 
wailed  like  children.  She  never  uttered  a  cry 
or  shed  a  tear.  She  felt  that  she  was  going  to 
heaven  with  all  she  loved  (for  she  always  thought 
the  best  of  every  one),  and  therefore  death  had  no 
!  terrors  for  her.  But  I— I  felt  myself  a  murderer. 
I  did  what  I  could  to  save  the  two  old  people,  and 
!  got  them  into  the  only  boat  that  left  the  ship ;  but 
'  it  had  not  ported  from  us  twice  its  length,  before 
it  capsized  oefore  our  eyes. 

Lucy  had  refused  to  leave  me,  and  when  the 
vessel  began  to  sink,  I  lashed  her  to  a  spar,  and 
then  myself;  and  so  for  a  little  time  we  floated. 
But  the  great  waves  drenched  us  through  and 
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through,  and  dashed  upon  us  so  that  we  had 
hardly  time  to  breathe.  The  spar  was  not  large 
enough  for  both  our  weights,  which  sank  it  too 
low  in  the  water ;  and  so  I  secretly  unloosed  the 
cords  that  fastened  me,  and  clambered  to  my  Lucy's 
side,  and  kissed  her  cold  wet  cheek,  and  whispered: 
"Farewell,  Lucy."' 

Here  the  speaker  paused,  and  coTered  his  rough 
face.  My  Lady,  too,  was  deeply  moved.  For  near  a 
minute,  neither  spoke.  Then  the  man  resumed : 
'I  slipped  into  the  sea,  and  struck  out  aimlessly 
enough,  but  with  the  instinct  of  a  swimmer.  Fool 
that  I  was  to  wish  to  live ! '  Again  he  paused  ;  but 
this  time,  to  mutter  an  execration. 

'  And  did  not  all  your  care  and  unselfish  love 
suffice  to  save  her  V  asked  the  listener  tendeTly. 

'No,  Lady.  She  was  drowned.  I  never  expected 
otherwise  in  such  a  sea.  The  whole  ship's  company 
were  lost,  except  myself.  When  nearly  spent,  I 
came  upon  a  huge  piece  of  the  wreck,  and  held  on 
to  it  till  daylight,  when  I  found  myself  at  sea.  I 
would  to  God  that  it  had  not  been  so!  I  was 
nearer  Heaven  at  that  time  than  I  have  ever  been 
since,  and  I  ought  to  have  perished  then,  when 
all  which  made  life  precious  had  already  gone: 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  died  with 
her,  than  to  live  without  her.  But  I  did  live. 
After  two  days  and  three  nights  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  a  vessel  picked  me  up,  a  sodden  mass  of 
rags,  half-dead,  and  half-mad.  They  nursed  me 
and  made  me  well — it  was  a  cruel  kindness— and 
after  many  days,  I  was  able  to  tell  them  what  had 
happened.  "  Ay,  then,"  said  they,  "  the  pilot  was 
right  who  came  to  us  off  Falmouth.  It  was  the 
North  Star  that  went  to  pieces  in  the  storm  ;  you 
arc  the  sole  survivor,  man,  of  all  on  board. 
Nothing  came  on  shore  that  night,  or  could  have 
come  on  such  a  coast  as  that,  save  spars  and 
corpses.'" 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute's  space :  the 
strong  man's  chest  laboured  in  vain  to  give  him 
breatn.  for  utterance  ;  in  vain  his  horny  hand 
dashed  the  big  tears  from  his  brown  cheeks ;  they 
still  rained  on. 

'  Alas,  poor  man  !'  said  my  Lady,  in  a  broken 
and  pitiful  voice,  'I  feel  for  you  from  my  very 
soul.  And  when  you  found  your  three-weeks' 
bride  was  dead — I  think  you  said  yon  had  married 
her  but  three  weeks— what  then  became  of  you  V 

'  What  matters  V  asked  the  man  half-augrily. 
'  It  mattered  nothing  even  to  myself.  The  vessel 
took  me— it  was  all  one  to  me  whither  she  was 
bound — to  New  South  Wales.  And  in  the  New 
World  I  did  indeed  begin  a  new  life— but  it  was 
a  far  worse  one  than  in  the  old.  I  was  reckless, 
hopeless  already,  and  I  was  not  long  in  becoming 
godless.  When  that  is  said,  a  man's  history  is  the 
same,  wherever  he  lives,  whatever  he  does,  and 
however  he  ends.' 

He  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  as  though 
he  would  keep  down  Borne  rising  demon,  and  his 
voice  once  more  resumed  the  hoarseness  it  had 
exchanged  for  something  almost  plaintive  through- 
out his  story. 

'  Ralph,  Ralph,'  began  my  Lady  reprovingly,  and 
touching  his  rough  sailor's  sleeve  with  her  gloved 
hand  

'And  how  the  devil  should  you  know  my 
name  is  Ralph  ?'  interrupted  the  other  in  blank 
amazement 

'  My  maid,  Mary  Forest,  told  me  it  was  Ralph,' 
returned  my  Lady  calmly. 


'Did  Bhe?  Well,  that's  no  reason  why  you 
should  call  me  by  it.  However,  since  you  seem 
to  feel  so  unexpected  an  interest  in  your  humble 
servant,  I  will  make  bold  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.' 
His  manner  was  rough  and  defiant  as  ever  now, 
like  that  of  a  sturdy  vagrant  soliciting  alma  of  a 
defenceless  woman. 

'  You  are  angry  with  yourself,'  said  my  Ladv 
quietly,  'for  having  given  way  to  feelings  which, 
do  you  honour ;  that  is  a  base  sort  of  regret  indeed. 
You  try  to  persuade  yourself  that  I  have  affected 
a  sympathy  which  I  did  not  feel,  but  you  do  not 
succeed.  I  cannot  but  be  interested  in  one  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  has  certainly  in  the  hour  of 
death  and  danger  behaved  nobly,  and  who  must, 
I  feel  assured,  have  the  seeds  of  good  in  him  yet, 
despite  his  wild  and  despairing  talk.' 

'No,  woman,  I  have  not,'  returned  the  man 
with  vehemence.  '  Dismiss  that  from  your  mind 
at  once.  Ralph  Derrick  is  no  hypocrite,  whatever 
he  is,  and  he  tells  you  now  that  he  is  a  lost  man, 
in  the  sense  which  such  as  you  understand  it 
I  don't  know  why  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  I  have 
done  just  now — some  springs  of  feeling  that  I  had 
deemed  were  quite  dried  up  flowed  at  your  voice 
as  they  have  not  done  these  thirty  years — but 
don't  imagine  that  I  am  soft-hearted.  I  am  not  a 
bad  fellow  when  I 'm  sober,  and  not  put  out ;  but 
then  I 'm  seldom  sober,  and  I 'm  very  easily  put 
out  Your  son,  Sir  Richard,  has  put  me  out,  for 
one.  I  should  bo  sorry  for  him  if  he  and  I  had 
much  to  do  with  one  another. — But  there,  you 
need  not  turn  so  pale ;  for,  for  your  sake — and  for 
Master  Walter's  sake,  who  has  got  my  Lucy's  eyes, 
and  look,  and  voice,  God  bless  him — Sir  Richard 
is  safe  from  me;  albeit  I  have  let  fly  a  bullet 
before  now  at  men  who  have  wronged  me  less 
than  he  has  done — an  insolent  young  devil !  It 
was  a  man  like  him,  one  of  your  landowners, 
forsooth,  whose  persecution  drove  me  from  my 
native  shore,  and  drowned  my  wife  and  the  old. 
couple.  '  Damn  all  such  tyrants,  says  Ralph 
Derrick'  

It  was  difficult  to  associate  the  depressed  and 
solemn  speaker  of  a  few  minutes  back  with  this 
passionate  and  lawless  man,  his  huge  fingers  open- 
ing and  shutting  in  nervous  excitement,  his  eye- 
balls suffused  with  blood,  and  each  hair  of  his  vast 
beard,  as  it  seemed,  bristling  with  vengeful  fury. 

'  You  were  saying  that  you  wished  to  aak  a 
favour  of  me,  Mr  Derrick?'  interposed  my  Lady 
quietly.    '  What  is  it  I  can  do  for  you  ? ' 

'Well,  you  can  do  this,'  returned  he  roughly: 
'you  can  cease  to  set  your  waiting-maid,  Mary, 
against  me,  as  you  have  hitherto  done.  I  am  not 
a  bad  match  for  her,  as  she  knows,  in  point  of 
money;  and  if  she  finds  herself  able  to  put  up 
with  little  starts  of  temper,  and  not  to  grudge  me 
a  drop  o'  drink  at  times,  why,  what  is  that  to  you  ? ' 

'  Have  you  told  her,  may  I  ask,  of  what  you 
have  been  telling  me,  Mr  Derrick  ?' 

'  Yes ;  at  least  I  told  her  I  was  a  widower ;  I 
never  felt  a  call  to  tell  her  more ;  she  would  not 
understand,  look  yon.  She  asked  me  what  this 
leaden  locket  was  I  wear  about  my  neck,  with  this 
poor  broken  piece  of  stick  in  it,  and  something 
withered  clinging  to  it  still,  and  I  told  her  it  was 
a  charm  against  the  ague.  Now,  you — I  '11  wager 
you  can  tell  me  what  it  holds.' 

'  No,  not  I.  How  should  I  know  ? '  inquired  my 
Lady  hurriedly. 

'  You  do  know,  anyway.    This  fellow  is  not  the 
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sort  of  man  to  carry  charms,  you  think ;  and  all 
that's  sacred  to  him  in  the  world  or  out  of  it  hangs 
an  his  love  that's  drowned.  This,  then,  must  be 
some  token — were  there  not  fuchsias  upon  either 
side  the  porch  where  first  they  met  ?  There,  now, 
you  have  it,  I  can  see.' 

*  You  plucked,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  fuchsia  when 
you  plighted  troth/  murmured  my  Lady. 

'  Ay,  when  we  plighted  troth,'  answered  the  other 
mournfully;  'and  breaking  a  twig  in  twain,  all 
blossoming  then,  but  now — see,  dried  to  dust— each 
kept  a  half.  I  have  seen  far  up  the  hills  in  Mexico 
a  piece  of  the  true  Cross,  that's  held  to  be  the 
richest  possession  that  the  Church  calls  her  own 
in  those  parts ;  well,  that  s  not  sure ;  it  may  be 
or  it  mayn't  be  what  they  term  it ;  but  this  poor 
twig  has  never  been  out  of  my  sight  or  reach,  and 
so  1  kiss  and  worship  this,  my  relic,  as  no  devotee 
can  do. — Now,  what  would  Mary  Forest  say  to  that  ? 
She  is  not  like  my  Lucy ;  no,  indeed,  no  more  than 
I  am  like  the  Ralph  of  those  old  days  ;  and  if  she 
were,  should  I  be  fit  for  her  ?  My  Lucy  married 
to  a  drunken,  gambling  ruffian !  'Tis  blasphemy 
to  think  upon  it  But  as  for  this  wench,  your 
waiting-maid,  she  and  I  are  suited  well  enough. 
She  wants  a  husband,  and  is  willing  to  take  me ; 
while  I,  who  have  been  tossed  so  long  on  the  Btormy 
billows  of  life,  shall  be  glad  to  come  to  anchor. 
It  is  you  only— she  told  me  so  herself— who  stand 
in  the  way.' 

'And  would  you  have  me,  then,  advise  this 
woman — being  my  faithful  friend  as  well  as  my 
servant — to  unite  her  fortunes  with  a  man  who, 
from  his  own  lips  I  learn,  is  hopeless,  reckless,  god- 
less, a  drunkard  and  a  gambler  

*  Hell  and  Furies ! '  broke  forth  the  other  im- 
patiently, *  will  you  dare  to  use  what  I  have  just 
now  told  you  against  myself!  Beware,  beware, 
proud  woman,  how  you  cross  a  desperate  man ! 
since  my  life  is  worthless,  as  you  paint  it,  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  shall  hold  the  risk  of  losing  it 
lighter  than  better  men :  there  is  nothing  that  I 
dare  not  do  to  those  who  cross  me.' 

4 1  have  no  fear  for  myself,  sir,  and  least  of  all 
things,  Ralph  Derrick,  do  I  fear  death,'  answered 
my  Lady  calmly.  '  Yet  willingly  I  promise  that 
I  will  never  breathe  one  syllable  to  human  ear  of 
what  you  have  said  to-night' 

4  So  far  so  well,  my  Lady.  When  I  found  you 
here,  I  was  on  my  way  to  court  your  waiting- 
woman,  but  she  does  not  expect  me.  She  has 
written  me  her  answer  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  before  this, 
and  I  shall  get  it  to-morrow  in  London:  it  was 
agreed  between  us  she  should  do  so.  I  was  to  have 
started  to  town  this  afternoon,  but  I  overslept 
myself — not  but  that  I  got  up  early  enough,  as 
Master  Walter  will  witness — and  missed  the  train 
from  Dalwynch.  I  am  going  thither  to-night ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  I  thought  I  could  come  back  and 
take  a  farewell  kiss  from  Mary,  and  her  "Yes" 
from  her  own  lips.  I  will  receive  no  other  answer, 
and  if  such  should  reach  me,  I  shall  know  from 
whom  it  comes.  The  matter  is  in  your  hands,  1 
know  ;  come,  let  us  part  friends.' 

4  God  forbid  we  should  part  enemies,'  replied  my 
Lady  fervently )  '  I  will  wrong  you  in  nothing,  but 
be  itfv-mriM  II  shall  do  my  duty  at  all  hazards.' 

'And  be  assured  I  shall  have  my  way,  Lady 
Lisgard,  at  all  risks,'  returned  the  other  grimly. 
1  Are  you  too  proud  to  take  my  hand  at  parting  V 

For  a  single  instant,  my  Lady  hesitated ;  then 
reaching  out  her  fingers,  they  met  his  own  stretched 


out  at  fullest  length,  for  the  tomb  lay  between 
them.   They  shook  hands  across  Sir  Robert 
gard's  grave. 


CORNISH  LEGENDS. 

Cornwall  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  one  of 
the  most  un-English  of  English  counties.  It  is  an 
isolated  Celtic  district,  abutting  on  the  old  Saxon 
frontier.  Clinging  to  the  past,  jealous  of  the 
new,  the  Cornish  miners  and  fishermen,  stay-at- 
homes  themselves,  and  unvisitedby  many  strangers, 
have  retained  among  them  more  old  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  past  than  even  the  Welsh  or  the 
Highlanders.  The  country  into  which  Athelstan's 
hungry  sword  drove  the  chafing  Briton,  was  the 
last  region  into  which  the  railway  engineer  pene- 
trated. Brindley  never  drew  the  liquid  lines  of  his 
canals  through  the  Cornish  moors,  and  the  road- 
maker,  that  greatest  of  all  civilisers,  was  very 
slow  in  penetrating  west  of  the  Tamar.  . 

Undisturbed  by  the  railway  shriek  of  doom,  the 
giants  lingered  long  about  the  granite  headlands  of 
St  Just ;  the  fairies  circled  in  the  moonshine 
about  the  moors  of  Bodmin,  years  after  they  had 
quitted  the  green  meadows  of  Devonshire  for 
ever;  and  even  now  the  mermaid  is  seen  (by 
the  natives)  shining  through  the  green  waves 
that  wash  against  the  slate  cuffs  of  King  Arthur's 
castle  at  Tintagel.  The  Demon-hunter  continues 
to  hurry  his  hell-hounds  on  autumn  nights  over 
the  wild  wastes  of  St  Austell  and  St  Agnes, 
and  the  ghosts  of  witches  still  mutter  their 
incantations  over  the  blown  Band-hills  of  Perranza- 
buloe.  As  once  into  their  strange  promontory 
of  rock  and  moor,  the  Britons  retired,  as  a  sedi- 
ment precipitates  itself  to  the  bottom  of  a  glass, 
so  do  their  legends  and  superstitions  still  remain 
there,  filtered  down  from  tne  rest  of  England,  as 
the  Celtic  race  receded  westward. 

The  brothers  Grimm  did  such  great  things  for 
German  legend,  that  for  a  time  we  over-petted  the 
Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  and  made  too  much  of  that 
reserved  and  eccentric  personage,  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man. The  French  antiquaries,  too,  dived  down  and 
brought  up  such  curious  scraps  of  Breton  folk-lore, 
of  fairy,  giant,  Washerwoman  spectre,  and  Treasure- 
seeker,  that  we  almost  forgot  to  explore  our  own 
legendary  wealth,  and  it  still  has  to  be  explored. 

Mr  Hunt,*  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  has  now  done  for 
Cornwall  what  Mrs  Bray  once  did  for  Devon. 
During  thirty  years,  whether  resting  in  mine-levels, 
climbing  up  mine-ladders,  or  seated  on  timber 
settles  by  fishermen's  fires,  this  zealous  antiquary 
has  been  gathering  the  stories  that  are  now  fast 
dying  out.  Wesleyanism,  education,  railways,  are 
fast  effacing  the  old-world  tales,  as  the  language 
was  wiped  out  more  than  a  century  ago.  As 
records  for  the  ethnologist,  historian,  and  mycol- 
ogist, they  are  invaluable,  for  their  evidence  is 
as  ancient  as  it  is  unbiassed.  They  exist  like 
'the  giant  hedges'  beyond  Penzance,  to  rouse 
and  yet  to  baffle  curiosity. 

It  is  especially  to  the  isolation  of  Cornwall  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  these  semi- 
mythological  legends.    In  1788,  a  traveller  was 

*  Popular  Romance*  of  the  West  of  England,  or  the 
DrolU,  Tradition*,  and  Supcrttitioru  of  Old  Cornwall. 
Collected  and  edited  by  Kobert  Hunt,  F.B.&  2  vols, 
Hotten,  18&5. 
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five  hours  going  from  Loo  to  Lostwithiel.  No 
carriage  could  be  used  on  the  shore-road.  Thirty 
years  ago,  a  kitterine,  or  van,  was  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  Penzance  and  Plymouth. 
When  a  mail-coach  was  first  introduced,  it  was 
reserved  for  wealthy  persons. 

The  waudering  minstrel  and  story-teller,  who 
lingered  in  Cornwall  till  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
also  served  to  perpetuate  these  stories  to  our  own 
time.  It  was  the  newspaper  that  killed  them. 
Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Uornxcall,  describes  the 
story-teller  as  as  well  known  a  character  ns  the 
jester  was  a  century  ago  in  Scotland.  Sir  Tristrem, 
the  last  of  the  Wideslades,  whose  estates  were  for- 
feited in  the  Great  Rebellion,  led  a  walking-life 
with  his  harp  from  country-house  to  country-house. 
He  was  the  musician,  the  jester,  the  newsmonger, 
and  the  Btory-teller  of  the  district  A  correspond- 
ent of  Mr  Hunt's,  still  living,  remembers  one  of 
these  droll  tellers,  an  old  blind  soldier,  in  the 
parish  of.  Curv,  who  '  touted '  for  a  conjuror,  and 
sang  ballads  from  place  to  place.  His  name  was 
Anthony  James,  and  he  was  always  called  Uncle,  as 
a  term  of  respect.  He  usually  had  a  boy,  a  dog, 
and  a  fiddle  with  him.  He  neither  begged  nor 
offered  for  sale,  and  although  sure  of  a  welcome  and 
bed  and  board  in  every  house  he  called  at,  he  seldom 
stopped  anywhere  more  than  one  night,  as  it 
required  all  his  time  to  visit  each  of  his  clients  once 
a  year.  As  soon  as  he  reached  a  house,  he  stretched 
himself  on  the  chimney  stool,  and  slept  till  supper- 
time.  After  his  frugal  supper  of  bread  and  milk, 
he  tuned  his  fiddle,  and  sung  4  missus '  her  favourite 
Iwdlad,  The  Woeful  Hunting  (Chevy  Chase),  Lovely 
Nancy,  one  of  the  old  Cornish  three-part  songs,  or 

Cold  blows  the  wind  to-day,  sweetheart ; 

Cold  are  the  dropa  of  rain ; 
The  first  true  love  that  ever  I  had, 

In  the  green- wood  was  slain. 

Uncle  Anthony  had  also  a  knack  of  turning 
Scotch  and  Irish  songs  into  Cornish  ditties.  For 
religious  folks,  he  had  in  his  wallet  Tht  Babes  in 
the  Wood;  but  he  carefully  avoided  the  4Cono- 
rums,'  ns  he  called  the  Methodists.  His  favourite 
story  was  of  the  ancestors  of  the  conjuror  Luty,  for 
whom  he  reverently  touted — taking  a  mermaid 
prisoner,  and  obtaining  from  her  the  power  of 
breaking  the  spells  of  witches.  The  same  corre- 
spondent also  remembered  another  old  droll  teller, 
old  Billy  Frost  of  St  Just,  who  used  to  attend  the 
parish  feasts  and  public-house,  or,  to  use  the  real 
Cornish  term,  the  Kiddle-a-wink  revels.  In  1829, 
there  still  existed  two  droll  tellers  in  Cornwall, 
and  from  one  of  these  Mr  Hunt  gathered  some 
of  his  old-world  stories. 

Let  us  begin  with  our  old  friends  the  giants, 
those  stalking  lubber-fiends,  so  unwieldy,  so  weak 
in  the  knees,  so  ferocious  as  to  appetite,  so  feeble 
in  point  of  brain — those  cannibal  kings,  whom 
in  childhood  we  feared,  and  yet  despised.  Who 
were  the  giants  I  They  were  not  Goths,  Cimbri, 
Franks,  or  Saxons,  but  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Celts 
— those  Titans  and  Cyclops,  who  built  and  fought 
when  the  Jews  were  buying  tin  at  the  Land's  End, 
and  the  Druids  worshipped  in  the  forest  of  Dart- 
moor. Looming  through  the  mistd  of  the  past,  the 
Celtic  warrior,  with  his  great  toil  and  cruel  wars, 
appeared  like  a  gianL  Dead  men  only  a  cen- 
old  have  turned  into  ghosts,  and  demons, 
boding  spectres ;  but  it  takes  ages  to  grow 


appear   as   primeval   workers   and   early  con- 
querors. 

The  traditions  of  giants  are  numerous  in  Cora- 
wall.  The  giants  of  Trecrobben  dwelt  in  a  castle 
on  a  grand  wild  hill  which  rises  in  view  of  St 
Michael's  Mount,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Lelant 
On  the  flat  rocks  inside  the  castle  they  sacrificed 
their  victims.  In  the  days  of  the  wars  and  troubles, 
when  their  race  was  dying  out,  they  buried  thcir 
treasures  in  the  granite  caverns  of  this  hill,  where 
they  still  remain,  guarded  by  the  fairies.  - 

In  several  parts  of  Cornwall  there  still  exist  huge 
rocks,  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  giants  when 
hurling  or  playing  at  athletic  games.  The  Titans 
of  Trecrobben  and  St  Michael's  Mount  often  met 
to  play  at 4  bob-buttons.'  The  throw  was  generally 
made  from  Trecrobben  Hill,  and  the  Mount  was 
the  4  bob,'  on  which  huge  slabs  of  rock  served  for  ; 
the  buttons.  Holiburn  of  the  Cairn  was  a  giant, 
who  is  said  to  have  married  a  farmer's  daughter. 
Once,  when  watching  some  Cornishmen  hurling, 
he  was  so  pleased  at  the  game  made  by  a  young 
peasant,  that  in  sheer  good-nature  he  killed  him 
by  patting  him  on  the  head.  The  giant  of  Trobig- 
gan  was  a  much  less  benevolent  son  of  Anak.  He 
is  said  to  have  dined  evervday  on  children  whom  he 
fried  on  a  flat  rock  outsidfe  his  cave.  His  arms  were 
so  long  that  he  would  snatch  the  sailors  from  ships 
passing  by  the  Land's  End  ;  and  sometimes,  after 
having  had  his  fun,  replace  them  again.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  who  came  to 
Cornwall  to  buy  tin,  brought  stories  of  Polyphemus 
and  the  Cyclops  to  England,  for  Trebiggan  and  his 
kinsmen  bear  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
giants  of  tho  Odystey. 

In  some  of  these  4  drolls,'  it  is  too  evident  that 
the  storv-teller  has  well  earned  his  name  by  having 
embroidered  the  old  legend,  and  that,  too,  pretty 
handsomely.  Of  these  aberrations  from  truth,  the 
history  of 4  Tom  and  the  Giant  Blunderbuss '  is  a 
painful  example.  Tom  was  a  lazy  young  giant 
near  Hayle,  and  his  tinwieldy  rival  lived  in  a  castle 
towards  St  Ives.  Tom,  in  driving  a  wagon  full 
of  beer  from  market,  trespassed  on  the  giant's 
territorv.  The  giant  attacked  him  with  his  club, 
which  bappened  to  be  a  young  elm-tree  ;  Tom 
fought  him  with  a  wheel  and  an  axle-tree,  and 
eventually  ran  him  through  the  body  with  the 
pole.  As  a  reward  for  his  fair  fighting  and  courage, 
the  giant  left  Tom  all  the  gold,  copper,  and  tin  in 
his  castle.  This  generous  giant  figured  for  cen- 
turies in  the  old  guise-dances  at  Cornish  festivals. 
The  giant  Bolster  was  another  hero  of  Titanic  days. 
He  lived  on  St  Agnes  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  earth- 
work near  Trcvenaunance  Porth  still  bears  his 
name.  This  monster  could  stand  with  one  foot  on 
St  Agnes  Beacon,  and  the  other  on  Cam  Brea  Hills, 
six  miles  apart.  A  bad  husband,  he  employed  his 
wife  in  carrving  and  removing  blocks  of  granite 
from  hill  to  hili  He  fell  in  love  with  St  Agnes, 
and  that  virtuous  lady,  weary  of  his  importunities, 
offered  to  marry  him  if  he  would  fill  a  hole  in  the 
cliff  at  Chapel  Porth  with  his  blood ;  but  as  the 
hole  opened  into  the  sea,  unknown  to  the  obtuse 
and  unobservant  giant,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  love. 
The  red  stain  still  visible  in  the  cliff  shews  where 
the  deluge  of  blood  once  poured.  Nor  was  the 
giant  of  Goran,  who  dug  the  huge  intrenchment 
there,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twenty-four  feet  high, 
in  oue  night,  one  whit  wiser.  The  latter  fieud 
being  ill,  called  in  a  subtle  doctor,  who  played  him 
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great  medicine-man  kicked  him  over  the  cliff, 
and  killed  him.  The  promontory  is  still  called 
the  Dodman  or  the  Dead  Man.  The  Cupboard,  a 
curious  gorge  on  the  coast  near  Portwreath,  was 
once  the  cavern  of  the  giant  Wrath,  who  waited 
there  for  wrecks  and  drifts.  Wading  out  to  sea, 
he  used  to  tie  the  boats  to  his  girdle,  walk  back  to 
his  den,  and  there  devour  the  luckless  fishermen. 
Jack  the  Tinkeard  figures  largely  in  the  giant 
stories.  He  was  a  friend  of  that  Tom  who  slew  Blun- 
derbuss, and  was  remarkable  for  a  bull's-hide  coat, 
which  was  as  tough  as  iron.  He  thrashed  Tom  at 
singlestick,  and  taught  him  to  draw  a  bow  with 
his  toes,  bo  as  to  kill  hares  and  kids  that  were 
almost  out  of  Bight  Jack  drove  the  enchanter 
Pengerswick  out  of  his  castle,  and  dug  a  pit  for  a 
vicious  old  giant  at  Morva,  into  which  Jack's 
enemy  fell,  and  broke  his  wicked  old  neck. 

Very  much  akin  to  the  giants,  though  dating 
only  from  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  Demon 
Tregeagle,  that  terror  of  Cornish  children.  This 
demon,  when  in  the  flesh,  was  the  steward  to  a 
lord  down  Bodmin-way ;  he  destroyed  deeds, 
forged  titles,  and  persecuted  the  poor.  As  a 
magistrate,  he  put  to  death  innocent  persons,  to 
hide  his  own  iniquities ;  as  a  landlord,  he  was  rapa- 
cious, grinding,  and  unscrupulous.  He  is  reported 
to  have  murdered  his  sister,  and  broken  the  hearts 
of  his  wives  and  children.  On  one  occasion,  his 
spirit  is  said  to  have  been  called  into  court  as  the 
witness  in  a  case  of  a  disputed  title  to  some  land. 
Reluctant  to  retire,  the  lawyers  and  churchmen  were 
at  last  compelled  to  bind  Tregeagle  to  empty  out 
Dosmery  pool  with  a  pierced  limpet-shelL  This 
Dosmery  is  a  black  lonely  pool  on  the  Bodmin 
moors.  One  night,  chased  bv  demons  and  hell- 
hounds, Tregeagle  fled  to  Hoach  rock,  thrust 
his  head  in  at  the  east  window  of  the  chapel,  and 
implored  help  of  the  hermit  The  monks  of  Bod- 
min then  gathered  together,  and  sent  the  erring 
spirit  to  the  shore  at  Padstow  to  make  trusses  of 
sand,  and  ropes  of  the  same  material,  with  which  to 
bind  them.  Every  night  he  packs  them  together  ; 
every  day  the  breakers  roll  them  level  again. 
Worn  out  with  his  howlings,  the  priest  of  Padstow 
banished  him  to  Bareppa,  and  there  condemned 
him  to  carry  sacks  of  sand  across  the  estuary  of  the 
Loo,  and  empty  them  at  Porthleven,  till  the  beach 
was  clean  down  to  the  rocks.  Every  night  the 
sweep  of  the  Loo  round  towards  the  Lizard  effaced 
the  poor  creature's  labours.  One  night,  however, 
the  mocking  devils  tripped  up  the  sack-bearer, 
and  po  Tregeagle  fell,  and  the  sand  pouring  out, 
raised  the  oar  that  destroyed  the  harbour  of 
Helstone.  Once  more  banished,  the  unjust  steward 
was  sentenced  to  sweep  the  sands  from  Porth~ 
curnow  Cove  round  Tol-Peden-  Pen  with  headland. 
There  Tregeagle  still  labours.  His  roarings  are 
heard  during  the  coming  storms,  and  on  the  moors 
his  shrieks  pierce  the  night-winds. 

The 4  merry  maids,'  or  mermaids,  figure  as  largely 
in  Cornish  as  they  do  in  Breton  mythology.  They 
are  descended  from  the  Greek  Sirens  and  the 
Norse  water-spirits,  and  are  firmly  believed  in  all 
through  the  tin  country.  Morva,  a  parish  between 
Zennor  and  St  Just,  is  famous  for  them ;  and 
families  still  exist  there  who  are  supposed  to  have 
received  gifts  from  them.  At  Morva  they  are  seen 
as  'ladies'  on  the  rocks,  going  from  the  shore  to 
isolated  reefs,  or  weeping  and  wailing  on  the 
beech. 

Padstow  h  arbour  is  said  to  have  been  choked 


with  sand  by  a  mermaid,  in  revenge  for  being  shot 
at  by  a  fisherman.  The  town  of  Seaton,  near  Looe, 
was,  tradition  also  says,  overwhelmed  with  sand 
for  a  similar  reason.  Near  the  beautiful  serpentine 


cove  of  Lamorna,  not  far  from  the  Lizard  Cliff,  a 
lady  shews  herself  previous  to  a  storm  with  comb, 
mirror,  and  other  fitting  decorations,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  fish's  tail.  Before  a  week,  she 
has  been  heard  singing  plaintively,  the  moaniug 
spirits  along  the  shore  echoing  her  lamentations. 
Young  men  are  known  to  have  ewum  off  to  the 
rock  that  she  haunts,  lured  by  her  songs  ;  but  they 
have  never  returned. 

At  Cury,  near  the  Lizard,  there  exists  a  strauge 
tradition.  An  old  man  walking  in  a  retired  cove, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  rock  on  which  was  seated 
a  beautiful  girl,  with  fair  hair  so  long  that  it 
covered  her  whole  body.  Alarmed  at  the  intru- 
sion, the  mermaid  slid  off  the  rock  into  a  deep 
transparent  pool,  and  there,  crying,  angry,  and 
frightened,  held  a  jwirley.  It  appeared  she  had 
strayed  from  her  husband  and  family,  who  were 
asleep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hot  sunshine,  in  a 
cave  at  Kynance  Cove.  She  implored  the  old  man  to 
take  her  on  his  back  to  the  sea,  as  there  was  a  dry 
bar  of  sand  now  stretching  between  her  and  her 
watery  home.  For  this  favour,  she  gave  him  her 
comb,  and  the  power  to  break  witches'  spells,  to 
charm  diseases,  to  discover  tlueves,  and  to  restore 
stolen  goods.  Whenever  afterwards  the  old  man 
wished  to  see  his  young  friend,  he  had  otdy  to  go 
to  a  half-tide  rock,  and  comb  the  water  with  the 
mermaid's  comb.  He  afterwards  carried  the  water- 
spirit  to  a  secret  place,  where,  unobserved,  she 
might  see  the  funny  *  people,  who  had  their  tails 
split  so  that  they  might  walk  on  them.'  The 
mermaid  offered  to  make  the  old  man  young  again, 
but  he  refused ;  nor  would  he  obey  ner  wish,  to 
visit  her  home  under  the  waves. 

In  a  valley  near  Perranzabuloe,  by  '  the  buried 
church  of  the  sands '  there  is  a  still  tfilder  tradition. 
The  wife  of  a  yeoman  named  Penna,  while  bath- 
ing her  infant  daughter  in  a  pool  amid  the  arched 
rocks  of  Penan,  suddenly  saw  the  child,  as  if  in 
a  paroxysm  of  joy,  leap  from  her  arms,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  water.  The  mother's  terror  and 
agony  were  soon,  however,  removed  by  the  babe 
swimming  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  smiling, 
and  brighter  and  more  beautiful  titan  before.  The 
mother  saw  no  difference  in  the  child,  but  the 
old  crones  in  the  village  at  once  dubbed  it  a 
mermaid's  changeling.  Years  passed  away  as 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  passing,  aud  Seliua  Penna 
grew  up  a  beautiful  woman.  The  squire's 
nephew,  urged  by  the  praises  of  a  malevolent  man, 
a  rejected  suitor  of  her  mother's,  saw  her,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  seduced  her.  Broken-hearted 
at  her  disgrace,  she  died,  and  was  buried  hi  the 
churchyard  on  the  sands.  The  night  after  a  revel, 
the  squire's  nephew  (Walter  Trewoofe),  straying 
on  the  sands,  heard  a  voice  singing  a  dirge,  and 
passing  round  a  rock,  discovered  a  beautiful  woman 
seated  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  She  was  like  his 
buried  love,  but  she  disappeared  when  he  seized 
her  by  the  hand.  On  another  visit  to  the  same 
cavern,  the  maiden,  as  he  addressed  her,  turned 
into  a  mermaid,  who  seized  him  in  her  arms.  A 
storm  rose,  the  waves  broke  round  the  rock,  and 
Walter  Trewoofe  found  too  late  that  the  vengeance 
of  the  water-spirits  had  overtaken  him.  Still  the 
mermaid  clasped  him,  till  the  sea  washed  them 
both  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rocks,  and  then 
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bore  them  out  to  the  ocean-  That  night,  during 
the  fiercest  of  the  storm,  the  water-spirits  were 
seen  tossing  from  one  to  another  the  corpse  of  the 
seducer  ana  destroyer  of  one  of  their  race. 

The  Cornish  fairies  are  less  sprightly  and  more 
malevolent  than  those  of  Devonshire.  There  are 
five  species  of  Cornish  fairies — the  Small  People  ; 
the  Spriggans,  the  ghosts  of  the  giants  who  guard 
treasure ;  the  Piskies,  mischievous  sprites  who 
mislead  travellers,  and  ride  the  farmers'  horses ; 
the  Knockers,  or  mine  spirits ;  and  the  Browneys, 
or  domestic  sprites. 

The  Small  People  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  old  Druids,  gradually  becoming  smaller  and 
smaller,  because  they  will  not  renounce  their  ido- 
latry. They  resemble  the  elves  of  Scandinavia 
in  many  of  their  attributes.  Others  imagine  them 
to  be  the  spirits  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Cornwall 
who  lived  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
Too  bad  for  heaven,  too  good  for  hell,  they  are 
condemned  to  remain  on  earth,  and  to  grow  smaller 
and  smaller,  till  they  turn  into  ants,  and  then 
perish. 

The  Irish  have  almost  the  same  belief,  only  they 
say  that  the  fairies  are  a  portion  of  the  fallen  angels, 
who,  less  guilty  than  the  rest,  were  suffered  to 
undergo  a  final  state  of  probation.  At  St  Ives 
there  is  a  tradition  of  a  poor  woman,  who  lived  on 
one  of  the  hills  near  Zennor  church-tower,  being 
intrusted  by  the  fairies  with  a  child  to  nurse.  By 
using  some  water  to  wash  her  eyes  with  from  a 
magic  ewer  supplied  by  the  child's  father,  she 
became  possessed  of  the  power  of  seeing  the  fairies 
anywhere  and  at  all  times.  Detecting  the  fairy 
father  stealing  fruit  at  St  Ives'  market,  her  power 
became  known,  and  the  fairies  put  out  her  right 
eye.  When  she  got  home,  the  boy  was  gone,  and 
from  that  hour  she  and  her  husband  became  poor. 

Scrofulous  children,  in  Cornwall,  are  often 
supposed  to  be  changelings.  Some  thirty  years 
since,  a  poor  woman  of  the  hamlet  of  Treomke  lost 
her  little  boy  in  a  wood.  It  was  found  some  dayB 
after,  asleep  on  a  bed  of  fern.  By  his  own  account, 
he  had  been  lured  into  the  centre  of  the  wood  by 
supernatural  music  Falling  asleep,  a  beautiful 
latly  appeared,  and  had  led  him  through  the  palaces 
of  Fairyland.  The  Gump  at  St  Just  has  always  been 
notorious  as  the  revelUng-ground  of  the  Small 
People.  On  one  occasion,  an  old  miner  hid  him- 
self near  the  gump,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some  of  the 
fairy  treasure.  At  the  due  time,  he  saw  the  hill 
open  to  the  sound  of  music  Every  blade  of 
grass  was  hung  with  coloured  glow-worm  lamps, 
every  furze-bush  sparkled  with  little  stars. 
Presently  appeared  innumerable  courtiers,  soldiers, 
musicians,  and  crowds  of  servants  bearing  vessels 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  cups  hollowed  out  of 
jewels.  Last  of  all,  ou  thrones,  carried  upon  a 
platform,  came  a  young  prince  and  princess.  As 
the  marriage-feast  began,  the  old  man  stole  round 
to  the  back  of  the  mound,  to  get  nearer  for  a  sight 
at  the  royal  table.  To  his  surprise,  the  mound  was 
dark  there,  and  as  he  looked  over  the  hillock,  he 
was  startled  by  seeing  thousands  of  little  eyes  all 
intently  and  mischievously  fixed  on  him.  Screw- 
ing up  his  courage,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  raised 
it  to  cover  the  prince,  princess,  and  their  little 
table  of  gold-plate,  when  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard 
— his  hand  remained  motionless  in  the  air,  and  the 
banquet  disappeared.  There  was  a  buzz  round  him, 
as  oi  a  flight  of  angry  bees,  and  from  head  to  foot 
he  was  pricked  and  pinched.  Then  he  rolled  down 


the  mound,  and  lay  speechless,  his  arms  and  legs, 
like  Gulliver's,  secured  by  thousands  of  little 
silken  strings.  As  the  moon  shone  out,  he  saw  a 
fairy,  no  larger  than  a  dragon-fly,  stamping  on  his 
nose,  and  dancing  with  glee.  When  the  sun  arose, 
he  found  that  he  had  been  tied  to  the  ground  by 
gnssamcr  webs.  He  shook  himself,  and  was  free. 
Wet,  cold,  and  sulky,  he  returned  home  to  tell 
his  misfortune  to  his  friends.  This  was  a  fairy 
wedding ;  but  a  fisherman  of  Lelant  had  once  the 
good-fortune  to  see  the  funeral  of  a  queen  of  the 
fairies.  He  was  returning  from  St  Ives  laden  with 
pilchards,  when  he  heard  the  bell  of  Lelant  Church 
toll  as  if  it  was  muffled.  Making  his  way  over  the 
waste  and  hills  of  blown  sand,  he  looked  in  at  a 
window,  and  saw  that  the  building  was  illuminated. 

I  The  fairies  dug  a  little  hole  near  the  sacrament- 
table,  and  placed  in  it  the  body  of  their  queen, 

|  throwing  in  upon  it  flowers  and  myrtle  branches. 
When  the  mourners  began  to  shriek,  the  fisherman 
involuntarily  shrieked  too.  Instantly  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  the  intruder  was  pursued, 
and  pricked  and  pinched  till  he  had  left  tne  little 
folk  far  behind  in  his  maddened  flight 

These  Small  People,  too,  are  sometimes  as  thievish 
as  they  are  mischievous.  Not  many  years  since,  a 
favourite  red-and-white  cow  of  a  farmer  at  Bos- 
francan  ceased  to  give  her  usual  quantity  of  milk. 
On  the  evening  of  one  midsummer  s  day,  the  dairy- 
maid who  had  milked  this  cow  plucked  a  handful 
of  clover  to  put  on  her  hat  to  steady  the  bucket 
Amongst  this  clover  there  happened  to  be  a  stem 
with  four  leaves ;  this  gave  the  girl  power  to  see 
the  Small  People.  When  she  looked,  there  were 
thousands  of  them  filling  buttercups  and  foxglove 
flowers  from  the  milk,  and  laughing  and  drinking 
as  they  gathered  their  stolen  beverage.  By  her 
mother's  advice,  the  dairymaid  instantly  rubbed 
the  cow's  udder  with  fish-brine,  to  scare  tne  Small 
Peeplc.  The  cow  never  yielded  much  milk  after 
that,  but  pined  away,  and  nothing  throve  with  the 
farmer. 

The  little  green  spots  between  the  cairns  near 
the  Logan  Rock  are  called  ( the  Small  Peoples  gar- 
dens.' On  summer  nights,  music  is  heard  there, 
and  hundreds  of  little  lights  are  seen  moving 
among  them.  Far  out  at  sea,  the  fishermen  smell 
the  scent  By  day,  the  flowers  turn  to  mere  ferns 
and  sea-pinks.  Sometimes  the  fairies  hold  fairs. 
Some  miners  saw  one  once  at  Bal  Lane,  in  Germoe. 
Next  day,  one  of  them,  as  he  told  the  story  in  the 
mine,  fell  down  the  '  bob  pit,'  and  was  killed.  His 
companion,  who  called  fairies  'wicked  spiteful 
devils,'  was  thrown  down  stairs,  and  dreadfully 
bruised.  In  many  fairy  stories,  as  in  '  The  Adven- 
tures of  Cherry  of  Zennor,'  a  pretty  country  girl 
is  hired  by  a  fairy  to  nurse  his  child.  Beguiled 
into  Fairyland,  where  all  is  sunshine,  and  flowers 
'  grow  spontaneous  in  the  open  air,'  she  generally 
contrives  to  steal  some  fairy  ointment,  anointing  her 
eyes,  with  which  she  is  enabled  to  see  the  fairies, 
and  all  their  mischievous  pranks.  The  theft  is 
discovered,  and  she  is  banished  to  earth,  where 
she  sometimes  pines  or  becomes  crazed.  In  the 
famous  case  of  Anne  Jefferies,  a  labourer's  daughter 
at  St  Teath,  1626—1608.  who  described  her 
adventures  in  Fairyland,  the  existence  of  fits  is 
sufficient  to  shew  that  the  girl  was  either  very 
diseased  or  a  great  liar. 

But  the  Cornwall  Celts  have  wilder  stories 
than  those  of  the  fairies'  pranks.  They  believe  in 
the  Demon-horse,  that  tempts  benighted  travellers 
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to  mount  it ;  they  tell  of  a  suicide  ghost  rising 
from  its  grave  on  the  cross-roads,  and  leaping  up 
behind  a  drunken  farmer,  who  had  shouted  to  it 
At  I  Wean,  the  well-known  Spectre  Bridegroom 
legend  prevails.  In  the  Cornish  story,  however, 
the  unhappy  girl  is  saved  by  a  blacksmith,  who, 
with  a  rea-not  iron,  burns  her  dress  from  the  hold 
of  the  spectre. 

Cairn  Kenidsek,  a  desolate,  stone-heaped  hill 
between  St  Just  and  Penzance,  is  said  to  moan  and 
howl  at  night  over  the  heath  below.  The  devil  and 
his  headless  dogs  hunt  souls  there  by  night,  always 
overtaking  them  at  a  certain  old  stile.  Two 
miners  returning  by  here  from  Morva,  saw  demons 
wrestling,  and  the  devil  looking  on.  When  one  of 
the  demons  was  cruelly  thrown,  the  miners,  fond 
of  fair-play,  and  seeing  no  one  help  the  apparently 
dying  giant,  ran  up,  and  whispered  Christian  hopes 
into  his  ear.  Instantly  the  rocks  shook  as  with  an 
earthquake,  it  grew  pitch  dark,  and  the  two  blazing 
eyes  of  Satan  were  seen  to  disappear  in  a  great 
black  cloud,  that  drifted  off  to  the  west. 

A  vicar  of  Wendron,  named  Jago,  was  sup- 
posed, some  centuries  since,  to  have  had  power  to 
lay  ghosts,  detect  thieves,  and  bind  devils.  He 
never  took  a  groom  with  him,  it  is  said,  in  his 
moorland  rides,  for  the  moment  he  alighted,  he  had 
only  to  strike  the  earth  with  his  whip,  and  up 
started  a  demon  horse-boy.  Dando,  the  priest  of 
St  German,  was  an  abandoned  wretch,  unlike  the 
vicar  of  Wendron,  for  he  was  as  cruel  as  he  was 

Eofiigate.  His  vices  were  the  vices  of  the  Wild 
untsman,  and  in  his  skill  he  also  resembled  him. 
One  Sabbath,  as  he  hunted,  the  devil  appeared  to 
him,  and  claimed  the  game  he  had  taken.  As 
Dando  blasphemously  defied  the  black  horseman, 
Lucifer  bore  away  the  priest,  and  disappeared  with 
a  blaze  of  fire  in  the  waters  of  the  Lynn  ex. 

In  many  of  these  legends,  modern  persons  have 
been  incorporated  with  old  Celtic  superstitions. 
Let  us  take  as  a  special  example  the  legend  of '  The 
Spectral  Coach.'  Parson  Dodge,  vicar  of  Talland,  on 
the  Looe  Road,  from  1713  till  his  death,  was  cele- 
brated for  laying  ghosts.  He  used  to  be  seen  at 
night  pursuing  with  his  horsewhip  evil  spirits  that 
tied  before  him.  It  was  he  who  was  said  to  have 
exorcised  the  black  coach  drawn  by  headless  horses 
that  used  to  appear  on  Blackadon  Moor. 

Even  in  the  present  century,  however,  wild 
beliefs  have  sprung  up  in  ignorant  parts  of  Corn- 
wall, just  as  fungi  spring  up  inevitably  from  damp 
and  decay.  A  woman  named  Sarah  Polgrain,  who 
had.  lived  at  Ludgvan,  was  hung  at  Bodmin  for 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  a  crime  to  which  she 
had  been  instigated  by  a  horse-dealer,  known  in 
the  district  as  Yorkshire  Jack.  On  the  scaffold, 
the  man  appeared,  and  kissed  his  paramour  before 
the  bolt  was  drawn.  It  was  said  that  he  had  there 
promised  to  join  her  after  death.  The  horse-dealer 
went  to  sea,  and  on  his  return  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  a  fruit-ship,  was  washed  off  the  deck 
by  an  enormous  and  supernatural  wave,  and 
presently,  in  a  lightning  cloud,  the  sailors  saw  the 
devil,  Sarah  Polgrain,  and  Yorkshire  Jack  pass  awav 
out  of  sight  Bad  weather  in  Ludgvan  is  still 
attributed  to  the  exertions  of  Sarah  Polgrain.  • 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  also  at  Gorn- 
hilly,  on  the  Lizard  promontory.  On  a  large, 
lonely  piece  of  water  there,  known  as  'Croft 
Pa^eo-PooL'  there  is  sometimes  seen  by  night  a 
ghostly  vessel  with  lug-sails  spread.  'The  Ghost 
of  Bosewarne '  dates  from  the  reign  of  James  I., 


when  Ezekiel  Crosse,  a  low  attorney,  fraudulently 
obtained  the  estate.  The  ghost  of  one  of  the 
Rosewarnes  appeared  to  him  as  an  old  man,  and 
led  him  to  a  cairn  containing  treasure.  He  used 
to  appear  to  Crosse  constantly  afterwards  when  he 
was  dining  with  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  always 
to  represent  the  ghost  as  an  idotic  and  deaf  and 
dumb  intruder.  Worn  out  at  last  by  this  spiritual 
persecution,  the  attorney  surrendered  the  ill-gotten 
estate  to  a  person  of  the  ghost's  shewing.  Crosse 
eventually,  it  is  said,  destroyed  himself,  and  the 
ghost  appeared  and  rejoiced  as  the  bad  man's 
funeral  was  passing  by  the  treasure  cairn. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  legends  of  the  miners, 
since  two-thirds  of  the  Cornishmen  spend  half 
their  days  underground.  All  tin-workers  believe 
in  'the  Knockers,'  or  'Buccas,'  spirits  who  indi- 
cate productive  lodes  by  blows  with  invisible 
picks  and  sledges.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
ghosts  of  those  old  Jews  who  crucified  our  Lord, 
and  were  sent  as  slaves  by  the  Roman  emperors 
to  work  the  Cornish  mines.  It  is  certain  that 
Jews  farmed  the  mines  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Norman  kings.  The  miners  say  they  often  see 
little  imps  dancing  and  tumbling  about  the  mine- 
timber  when  they  come  to  work.  Every  mine 
has  its  own  tradition.  At  Wheal  Vor,  a  white 
rabbit  always  appears  in  one  of  the  engine-houses 
before  a  fatal  accident ;  it  has  been  often  chased, 
but  never  caught  About  thirty  years  since,  at 
the  same  mine,  a  man  and  a  boy  were  blown  to 
pieces  while  blasting.  The  engineman,  shocked  at 
the  mere  fragments  of  flesh  that  were  alone  left, 
took  them  on  a  shovel,  and  threw  them  into  the 
blazing  furnace.  From  that  time,  the  engineman 
declared  that  troops  of  little  black  dogs  haunted 
the  place,  whether  it  was  open  or  shut ;  and  it  was 
found  difficult  to  get  men  enough  to  work  the 
machine. 

At  Wheal  Jewel,  a  dead  hand  used  to  be  seen 
carrying  a  lighted  candle,  and  moving  up  and 
down  the  ladders.  It  appeared  after  a  rather  bad 
fellow  had  fallen  down  the  mine,  and  been  killed. 
After  a  suicide  at  Polbreen  mine,  near  St  Agnes 
Beacon,  a  voice  used  to  appear  beguiling  the  work- 
men. On  one  occasion,  however,  it  mercifully 
called  two  men  from  a  level  where  a  mass  of  rock 
soon  after  fell 

The  fishermen  round  the  wild  headlands  of  Corn- 
wall have  their  legends  also,  for  sailors  living  as  they 
do  on  an  element  full  of  mysteries  are  proverbially 
superstitious.  A  pilot  at  St  Ives  told  Mr  Hunt  a 
story  of  how  one  midnight,  strolling  on  the  wharf, 
to  watch  a  vessel,  afterwards  wrecked,  that  he  had 
to  take  into  Hayle,  he  saw  a  man,  who  refused  to 
speak,  leaning  against  a  post  On  looking  closer, 
the  pilot  saw  that  there  were  pieces  of  seaweed 
and  stick  in  his  whiskers ;  that  the  flesh  of  his 
face  and  hands  looked  as  if  it  were  parboiled ;  and 
that  as  he  walked,  the  water  'squashed'  in  his 
shoes.  The  pilot  was  ill  six  months  from  the  fright 
occasioned  oy  this  apparition.  All  along  the 
Cornish  coast  the  Phantom  Ship  is  also  thoroughly 
believed  in.  Years  ago,  a  vessel  made  signals  of 
distress  to  the  westward  of  St  Ives'  Head.  On 
reaching  the  ship,  which  was  schooner-rigged,  and 
had  a  light  over  her  bows,  one  of  the  sailors  made 
a  grasp  at  her  bulwarks,  in  order  to  leap  on  board ; 
but  his  hand  met  nothing  solid,  and  he  fell  back 
into  the  boat  as  the  ship  and  lights  disappeared. 
The  next  morning,  a  London  vessel  was  wrecked  at 
Gwithian,  and  all  on  board  perished.  The  Phantom 
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Lights — called  by  the  sailors  '  Jack  Harry's  lights ' 
— are  generally  seen  before  a  gale,  and  the  ship 
beheld  resembles  the  one  that  is  subsequently 
wrecked. 

At  Porthcurno  Cove,  near  the  Logan  Stone,  there 
is  sometimes  seen,  when  the  mists  are  rising  from 
the  marshes,  a  black  square-rigged  vessel,  with  no 
one  on  board,  that  glides  over  the  sands  to  Bodelan 
and  Chygwiden,  and  there  vanishes.  On  whoever 
sees  it,  ill-luck  is  sure  to  fall.  The  Dead  Ship  is 
another  superstition  peculiar  to  Cornwall.  Years 
ago,  a  pirate,  too  wicked  even  for  his  companions, 
was  put  on  shore  in  the  Priests'  Cove,  near  Cape 
Cornwall.  Settling  at  Tregaseal,  the  wretch  lived 
by  wrecking — beguiling  vessels  with  false  lights, 
and  murdering  those  who  escaped  the  waves. 
When  this  man  lay  dying,  a  black  vessel,  with  all 
her  sails  set,  was  seen  coming  into  the  land  against 
wind  and  tide ;  but  as  the  man  fell  back  and  died, 
it  bore  out  to  sea  again  in  a  whirlwind,  and  sur- 
rounded by  lightning.  At  the  funeral,  a  black  pig 
suddenlv  joined  in  the  procession.  When  the  men 
reached  the  church  stile,  the  storm  again  broke  out, 
and  the  bearers,  leaving  the  coffin  without  the 
churchyard  stile,  rushed  into  the  church  for  safety. 
Then  came  a  blaze  and  flash  ten  times  tiercer  than 
the  rest,  and  the  coffin  was  seen  to  fly  burning 
through  the  air. 

The  huge  green-stone  rocks  of  an  island  near 
St  Ives  are  connected  with  a  curious  superstition. 
Some  vears  ago,  a  vessel  was  wrecked  there.  The 
men  who  went  off  to  the  rescue  found  on  board  a 
lady,  who  held  a  child  in  her  arms.  She  refused  to 
part  with  her  charge  ;  and  in  drawing  her  by  a  rope 
from  the  vessel  to  the  boat,  the  child  was  lost  in 
the  boiling  waters.  On  recovering  her  senses,  and 
hearing  of  the  child's  death,  the  lady  pined  away, 
and  soon  after  died.  Shortly  after  her  burial, 
however,  her  spirit  was  seen  to  pass  over  the  wall 
of  the  churchyard,  traverse  the  beach,  and  walk 
on  to  the  island.  There  she  spent  hours  looking 
among  the  rocks,  and  as  day  broke,  returned  to  the 
land,  and  disappeared  near  her  grave.  When  the 
nights  are  very  tempestuous  or  dark,  she  carries  a 
corpse-light  for  a  lantern  ;  but  on  fine  nights, 
she  makes  her  search  without  a  light  This  appari- 
tion is  supposed  to  predict  disasters  to  seamen. 

Nor  are  the  hardy  sailors  of  Cornwall  without 
other  omens  and  warnings.  The  parts  of  the  shore 
where  wrecks  have  taken  place  are  often  haunted. 
At  night,  before  the  coming  of  storms,  the  voices  of 
dead  sailors  are  heard  calling  their  own  names. 

Porth  Towan  is  the  scene  of  a  wild  belief.  A 
fisherman  walking  one  night  on  the  sands,  when  all 
was  silent,  except  the  lip  and  whisper  of  the  tide, 
distinctly  heard  a  voice  from  the  sea  exclaiming 
three  times :  '  The  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  man  ! 
At  that  moment,  a  black  figure  appeared  on  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  then  rushed  impetuously  down  the 
steep  path,  over  the  sands,  and  was  lost  in  the  sea. 

Very  often  local  phenomena  have  given  rise  to 
superstitions  intended  to  account  for  them.  At 
Seuncn  Cove,  there  is  sometimes  seen  a  band  of 
opaque  misty  vapour  that  stretches  across  the  bay. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  warning  to  fishermen  not  to 
venture  out,  as  it  was  always  followed  by  a  severe 
storm.  Once  when  it  appeared,  a  wicked  old 
fisherman,  seeing  the  weather  still  line,  ventured  out, 
and  beat  the  fog  with  a  flail,  to  drive  away  the 
*  hooper,'  as  ho  impiously  said.  The  boat  passed 
through  the  bar  of  thick  fog,  and  went  to  sea  ;  but 
a  storm  soon  after  rose,  and  it  never  returned. 


The  '  wraith,'  as  the  Scotch  call  such  an  appari- 
tion, is  not  uncommon  in  Cornwall. 

It  foretells  the  death  of  the  person  it  resembles. 
They  tell  a  story  of  a  wraith  of  this  kind  that  was 
seen  forty  years  ago  by  a  smuggling  farmer  at 
Newlyn.  A  boat  laden  with  ankers  of  spirits  was 
starting  at  Mullion  Cove  for  Newlyn.  At  the  last 
moment,  one  of  the  crew,  remembering  he  had 
business  at  Helstone,  was  left  behind  On  his 
return  from  Helstone,  as  he  passed  the  top  of 
Halzaphron  cliff,  he  met  all  the  men,  with  their 
hair  and  clothes  dripping  wet.  The  boat  and  crew 
were  never  heard  of  more :  was  so 

affected  bv  the  circumstance,  that  he  pined  and 
died  shortly  afterwards. 

The  innumerable  stories  of  witches  and  general 
superstitions,  as  well  as  the  interesting  legends  of 
the  early  saints  collected  by  Mr  Hunt,  we  have  no 
room  to  touch  on.  We  have  given,  we  think, 
enough  to  shew  that  Cornwall  is  second  to  no 
district  of  Europe  in  the  wildness,  variety,  and 
originality  of  its  legends.  Long  may  it  be  before 
the  blown  sand-lulls,  the  great  cliffs  of  jointed 
granite,  the  desolate  moors,  rough  with  burial- 
uiounds,  and  the  little  coves,  where  the  sand  is  so  soft 
and  white,  and  the  rocks  so  emeraldine  under  the 
sea,  cease  to  be  haunted  by  such  associations.  But 
while  amusing  ourselves  with  such  curious  remains 
of  bygone  mythologies  and  old  beliefs,  do  not  let 
us  forget  that  they  are  proofs  of  ignorance  to  be 
lamented,  and  education  still  lamentably  insuffi- 
cient. They  give  false  notions  of  the  Divine  rule 
and  governance,  and  are,  however  poetical,  too 
palpably  relics  of  an  old  paganism,  that  can  never 
blend  thoroughly  with  Christianity. 

To  the  antiquary  and  poet,  the  ethnologist  and 
tho  student  of  mythologies,  they  will  always  l>e 
valuable  and  interesting  objects  of  study ;  but  as 
popular  beliefs,  the  sooner  they  become  obsolete, 
we  think,  the  better. 

UNDER  THE  BLACK  AND  YELLOW. 

IN  TWO  TARTS, — PART  II. 

I  followed  my  host's  daughter,  taking  care  to 
tread  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  a  few  paces 
brought  us  to  the  grotto,  a  pretty  artificial  cave, 
containing  a  statue  of  the  Cuniean  Sibyl.  Here 
Assunta's  strength  seemed  to  fail  her,  and  she  sank 
trembling  on  a  moss-grown  seat. 

4  In  Heaven's  name,  what  has  happened  V 
The  young  marchesa — they  call  daughters  by 
the  father's  title  in  Italy — turned  her  dark  mourn- 
ful eyes  upon  me.  *  They  are  captives— captives 
to  the  hateful  Austrian  butchers— dragged  away  to 
Brescia.  They  had  no  tune  to  flee,  no  hope  of 
defending  themselves ;  and  they  will  be  murdered — 
yes,  murdered  ! ' 

Here  her  voice  broke  into  passionate  sobs,  and  I 
began  to  understand  what  had  occurred.  A  '  domi- 
ciliary visit'  and  arrest — common,  too  common 
then  in  Lombardy — had  taken  place.  With  some 
trouble,  I  learned  the  details.  As  I  had  feared, 
there  was  a  conspiracy,  one  of  those  well-meant 
but  luckless  schemes  for  shaking  off  the  Austrian 
rule,  which  so  constantly  drenched  Italy  in  patriot 
blood.  Assunta's  brothers  were  involved  in  the 
plot,  along  with  many  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  she  positively  declared  her 
conviction  that  her  father  was  not  cognizant'  of  it. 
Be  tliat  as  it  might,  a  wretch  who  had  eaten  their 
bread,  the  more  easily  to  betray  them — the  villain 
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Giuseppe — had  denounced  them  to  the  authorities, 
and  a  swoop  had  been  made  on  the  unprepared 
household.  Assunta,  half-maddened  by  despair, 
had  watched  from  an  upper  window  for  my  return, 
and  had  stolen  out  of  a  secret  door,  at  which  no 
sentinel  was  posted,  to  inform  me  of  the  calamity, 
and  to  adjure  my  instant  aid  in  saving  her  unhappy 
relatives. 

Poor  girl !  she  connected  the  notion  of  England's 
greatness  with  that  of  the  power  of  individual 
Englishmen,  and  fancied  that  I  might  intercede 
for  the  lives  of  her  father  and  brothers,  now  in 
prison  at  Brescia. 

'If  you  could  but  reach  Monza  quickly,  the 
viceroy  has  a  heart,  they  say,  less  hard  than  those 
of  most  of  our  oppressors.  He  will  hearken  to 
you,  an  Inglese ;  he  will  interfere,  and  not  suffer 
such  cruelty  for  a  few  rash  words  spoken  or 

written — for  a  few          Ah,  Madonna  Mia,  I  forgot 

those  dreadful  arras !' 

'Arms?* 

'  They  were  hidden  in  our  house.  Giuseppe  had 
discovered  the  place,  it  seems,  for  he  led  the 
soldiers  direct  to  where  the  weapons  were  concealed. 

0  Luigi,  it  was  rash,  cruel  to  our  father ;  to  me, 
who  have  no  mother ;  cruel  to  your  own  young 
life,  brother ;  but  it  was  for  Italy — for  Italy  ! ' 

And  here  her  weeping  became  so  wild,  that  I 
began  to  fear  for  her  reason.  From  her  broken 
words,  I  gleaned  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  tried 
by  court-martial ;  that  the  officer  who  made  the 
arrest  had  shaken  his  head  ominously  at  the  dis- 
covery of  the  arms ;  and  that,  from  the  known 
ferocity  and  harshness  of  General  Rupert  Ebersdorf, 
commanding  at  Brescia,  it  was  certain  that  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  should  it  be  death,  would  be 
carried  out  with  ruthless  promptitude.  I  felt  little 
hope  as  to  the  result  of  any  intercession  with  the 
Austrian  Archduke  who  filled  the  post  of  viceroy, 
even  could  I  reach  Monza  in  time.  The  authorities 
were  not  likely  to  brook  any  interposition  between 
their  own  subjects  by  the  right  of  conquest  and  the 
law.  I  knew  how  stern  was  their  sway  over  the 
land  that  loathed  them.   And  yet,  how  to  refuse  ! 

1  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  the  weeping  girl  that  it 
were  folly  to  count  on  my  influence  with  so  exalted 
a  person  as  the  viceroy.  However,  I  remembered 
that  Robert  had  letters  of  recommendation  to  men 
of  rank  in  Vienna,  since  there  had  been  some  talk 
of  our  visiting  Hungary  and  Styria,  and  perhaps 
the  sight  of  these  might  give  weight  to  a  petition 
for  some  delay,  at  least,  in  the  proceedings. 

*  Your  pupil — how  selfish  I  have  been  in  my  own 
sorrow,'  sobbed  AsBunta — 'he  is  under  arrest  too. 
In  vain  my  father,  my  brothers,  assured  the 
wretches  that  he  was  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of 
plots;  the  weapons  were  concealed  in  his  chamber; 
there  was  a  trap-door,  a  cavity  in  the  flooring. 
The  youth  said  truly  that  he  never  knew  of  it,  nor 
did  he  ;  but  the  Austrians  refused  to  believe  him. 
They  were  so  glad  to  be  able  to  drag  a  foreigner 
into  the  business.  They  say  we  should  never  dare 
to  murmur  but  for  the  help  and  counsel  of  the 
Forcstieri,  though  it  is  a  slander  Ah,  one  day 
they  will  know  that  Italians  are  not  cowards !' 

Here  was  a  new  difficulty :  it  almost  took  away 
my  breath.  Robert  a  prisoner  !  Robert  involved 
in  the  accusation !  Such  a  notion  was  hard  to 
realise.  But  Assunta  mournfully  assured  me  that 
it  was  too  true,  and  that  innocence  was  no  safe- 
guard under  such  unfortunately  suspicious  circum- 
stances.  Robert  had  been  writing  letters  in  his 


room — the  room  where  the  firearms  were  found 
concealed — when  the  soldiers  of  the  Kaiser  broke 
in.  He  had  resisted  arrest,  no  doubt  by  the 
instinctive  impul.se  that  rouses  a  freeman  to 
struggle  against  arbitrary  insolence  ;  had  struck  an 
Austrian,  and  had  with  difficulty  been  saved  from 
the  bayonets  of  the  angry  Croats  by  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  captain.  On  hearing  these 
details,  I  at  once  decided  to  set  out  for  the  town. 
My  purpose  was  twofold  :  first,  to  set  Robert  at 
liberty,  which  I  doubted  not  could  be  easily 
eiFected,  by  putting  a  true  statement  of  his  position 
before  the  commandant ;  and  secondly,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  lives  of  the  other  captives  were  in 
imminent  danger.  I  could  not  but  imagine  that 
Assunta's  natural  fears  and  indignation  had  caused 
her  to  exaggerate  the  urgency  of  the  peril,  and 
wished  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  score  before  setting 
out  for  Monza. 

But  scarcely  had  I  reached  the  town,  before  a 
conviction  that  the  girl  was  right  came  over  me, 
as  I  beheld  the  ominous  preparations  for  some  act 
which  it  was  evidently  deemed  would  rouse  the 
wrath  and  pity  of  the  populace.  The  guard  at  tho 
gate  was  doubled,  patrols  of  cavalry  rode  slowly 
through  the  streets,  the  heavy  tramp  of  their 
horses,  and  the  clank  of  their  massive  steel  scab- 
bards against  the  stirrup-irons,  falling  sullenly  on 
the  ear.  Crowds  of  people  were  abroad,  as  usual, 
but  their  faces  bore  a  dejected  look  ;  the  light 
laughter  and  sprightly  merriment  which  distin- 
guish an  Italian  throng  were  absent ;  the  men 
looked  resentful,  the  women  sorrowful  and 
alarmed. 

In  the  great  piazza  were  drawn  up,  silent  and 
stern,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  regiment  of 
Austrian  grenadiers,  evidently  to  overawe,  by  their 
display  of  physical  force,  any  disposition  for 
revolt  or  rescue.  Before  the  government  palace 
were  triple  ranks  of  bayonets  and  four  cannon, 
whose  grim  mouths  were  turned  towards  the  palpi- 
tating, murmuring  multitude,  the  gunners  standing 
by  with  their  lighted  matches,  ready  for  instant 
action,  should  the  fatal  word  of  command  be  given. 
In  vain  did  I  try  to  obtain  admission  to  the  presence 
of  General  Ebersdorf.  I  was  rudely  repulsed  by 
the  sentinels,  and  was  pondering  on  what  might 
be  the  best  course  to  pursue,  when  I  felt  a  twitch 
at  my  coat-sleeve,  and  saw  the  wrinkled  face  of  old 
Giacomo,  the  marchesc's  body-servant,  at  my 
elbow.  The  faithful  old  fellows  face  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  aged  eyes. 

'  Ah,  Signor  Pastore,  it  is  all  over  with  my 
master— with  them  all.  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  be 
good  to  them;  the  cruel  Tedeschi  have  passed 
sentence.' 

'  And  the  sentence  V 

'To  be  shot— to  be  shot  dead  by  a  party  of 
Austrian  grenadiers — curses  on  their  white  coats 
and  flat  faces !— at  noon  to-morrow.' 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  cars.  Giacomo  went 
on  :  '  All— all  condemned.  The  Judas,  Giuseppe, 
swore  to  anything  and  everything  to  gain  his  vile 
reward ;  then  the  weapons,  the  papers — all  were 
doomed.  They  might  nave  saved  their  lives,  the 
brave  young  men,  had  they  consented  to  betray 
their  fellow-patriots,  but  they  scorned  it.  My  poor 
master — I  know  he  was  innocent  as  a  Bambino  of 
any  plot — and  the  young  Milordo'  

*  Robert  Hawthorne— condemned  !  My  good  old 
friend,  sorrow  has  bewildered  you  ;  it  cannot  be  ; 
he  had  done  nothing. — You  snake  your  head.  I 
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will  speak  to  the  general  instantly,'  cried  I  in 
deadly  terror,  hardly  knowing  what  I  said. 

But  Giacomo  informed  me  that  not  only  was 
General  Ebersdorf  deaf  to  entreaty  and  reason,  hut 
that  orders  had  just  been  issued  to  apprehend  '  the 
other  Englishman/  and  that  my  own  detention 
would  be  the  result  of  any  intercession  for  Robert's 
release.  The  shrewd  old  man  caught  eagerly  at 
Assunta's  suggestion,  that  I  should  hasten  to  the 
viceroy's  own  presence.  It  was  a  chance — it  was 
the  only  one.  The  Austrian  Archduke  was  reputed 
merciful.  There  were  good  horses  in  the  stables  at 
the  villa,  and  if  1  could  but  reach  Monza  in  time, 
all  might  yet  go  well !  The  old  serving-man 
hurried  me  to  the  gate  ;  but  before  we  reached  it, 
the  result  of  the  court-martial  was  noised  abroad, 
and  a  wild  cry,  a  cry  of  anguish  long  pent  up,  and 
which  I  never  can  forget,  broke  from  the  people. 
In  that  clamour  spoke  forth  such  indignant  sorrow, 
rage,  and  shame,  that  even  the  dull  souls  of  the 
Kaiser's  mercenaries  must  have  felt  its  meaning. 
But  the  answer  was  a  hoarse  word  of  command  : 
the  muskets  clanked,  the  troopers  advanced  their 
glittering  line  a  few  paces,  and  no  more  cries  were 
uttered  in  the  guarded  square  of  Brescia, 

Noon — noon  to-morrow  1  That  was  •  the  hour 
when  the  victims  were  to  die,  and  the  time  was 
brief.  It  was  late  in  the  day  wh  en  we  reached  the 
villa  ;  the  sun  was  drooping  in  the  crimson  west. 
We  had  not  dared  to  apply  at  the  post-house  for 
horses.  During  the  state  of  siege — and  it  had 
lasted  ever  since  the  reconquest  oi  the  province — 
no  post-horses  could  leave  the  town  without  the 
permission  of  the  military  authorities,  while  to 
shew  my  passport  was  to  court  arrest.  There  was 
only  one  chance,  Giacomo  Raid,  and  that  was  to 
saddlo  Siguor  Luigi's  fine  Hungarian  horse,  and  to 
ride  to  some  station  beyond  General  Ebersdorf  s 
jurisdiction. 

*  But,  my  good  man,  I  am  but  a  poor  horseman ; 
never  was  accustomed '  

'  Holy  Madonna,  Signor  Pastore,  this  is  a  case  of 
life  and  death.  The  steed  is  gentle  as  a  lamb.  He 
will  carry  you  well  and  swiftly.  See,  I  have  drawn 
the  girths  (for  this  conversation  had  occurred  in 
the  large  stables  of  the  viRa,  now  abandoned  by 
the  terrified  servants,  and  which  we  had  entered 
by  the  back  way).  '  I  will  lead  him  past  the  mill, 
and  as  far  as  the  cross-roads,  and  then  you  must 
push  for  the  west ;  and  Heaven  give  you  a  good 
journey.' 

The  old  servitor  was  himself  quite  unfit  for  such 
a  fatiguing  expedition  ;  besides,  it  was  needful 
that  he  should  remain  to  care  for  the  safety  of  the 
young  march. esa,  since  the  other  domestics  had  for 
the  most  part  fled,  and  Austrian  soldiers  yet  held 
possession  of  the  house.  Thus  there  was  no  help 
lor  it    I  mutt  go. 

What  a  ride  that  was,  speeding  on  first  by  the 
light  of  the  dying  day,  then  stumbling  along 
through  the  moonless  night,  along  the  white  arrow- 
straight  roads,  where  the  tall  reeds  swayed  with 
melancholy  cadence  to  the  breeze,  and  the  fire-flies 
Rhone,  pale  and  greenish,  like  goblin  eyes,  among 
the  orchards.  Luckily,  the  Hungarian  horse  was 
really  as  gentle  as  he  was  represented — a  noble 
brute,  which  Luigi  had  taken  from  the  enemy  in 
some  skirmish  of  the  late  war.  I  say  luckily, 
because  I  was,  in  very  truth,  a  wretched  rider,  and 
had  never  mounted  anything  but  ono  of  our  Cum- 
berland mountain-ponies ;  but  the  errand  on  which 
I  was  bound  gave  me  unwonted  resolution.  At 


eleven  at  night  I  pulled  up  my  tired  steed,  reeking 
with  heat  and  white  with  foam,  at  the  door  of  the 
Pontirolo  post-house. 

Bribes,  vociferation,  and  a  judicious  hint  that  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
viceroy,  caused  a  calessa  and  horses  to  be  prepared 
for  my  use  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  ; 
and  though  a  sleepy  functionary  in  a  cocked-hat 
and  slippers  demanded  to  inspect  my  passport,  he 
saw  nothing  in  it  to  warrant  the  detention  of  the 
Rev.  Philip  Simpson,  MA 

It  was  early  morning,  raw  and  gray,  when  I 
reached  Monza,  and  my  post-horses  were  pulled 
up  with  a  jerk  before  the  portico  of  the  viceroy's 
summer  palace.  Here,  however,  I  met  the  usual 
obstacles  which  await  those  who  try  to  gain  an 
unauthorised  interview  with  royalty.  I  had  no 
credentials,  no  dispatches,  and  my  request  for 
admittance  was  of  course  rejected  contemptuously 
by  the  Archduke's  domestics.  The  major-domo  s 
deputy,  the  highest  authority  as  yet  up  and  stirring, 
said,  in  answer  to  my  appeals,  that  if  I  would  send 
in  a  written  petition  for  audience,  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  Imperial  Highness  at  breakfast-tune, 


but  that  the  vice-regal  slumbers  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed to  save  the  lives  of  all  the  Forestieri  in 
Italy.  Fortunately,  the  captain  on  guard — an 
Englishman  in  the  Austrian  service— suddenly 
recognised  me,  and  came  up  to  greet  me  with 
extended  hand.  He  was  a  tall  sunburnt  fellow, 
his  lace  so  altered  by  the  long  tawny  moustaches 
and  the  scar  of  a  sabre-cut,  that  I  did  not  at  first 
know  wild  Tom  Oxley,  the  son  of  a  parishioner 
of  my  father's.  Glad  indeed  was  I  to  meet  him, 
and  eagerly  I  told  my  tale. 

'Well,  Simpson,'  said  the  tall  Anglo-Austrian, 
'  I  am  sorry  for  these  poor  wretches,  sorrier  for 
your  pupil ;  and  you  shall  not  have  to  say  that 
Tom  Oxley  was  unmindful  of  old  friends  and  old 
times.  I  have  an  English  heart  under  this 
white  cloth  of  his  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic 
Majesty's,  I  assure  you.  I  dare  not — yes,  dans  is  the 
word— disturb  the  Archduke  before  his  usual  time. 
Luckily,  he  is  an  early  riser,  and  his  valet  was  an 
old  hussar  of  my  regiment  We  'U  smuggle  you  in 
somehow  before  breakfast  Mind  how  you  tackle 
him :  be  frank,  but  respectful :  he  is  not  a  bad 
fellow  for  a  Hapsburg.' 

It  was  done.  Tom  contrived,  not  without  trouble, 
to  get  an  early  audience  for  me  ;  and  I  found  the 
viceroy  affable  and  soldier-like,  a  benevolent 
despot,  but  stiR  a  despot  He  heard  me  out,  and 
asked  a  few  pertinent  questions  with  the  air  of  one 
accustomed,  not  only  to  command,  but  to  Bcrutinise 
men  and  motives.  '  Hark  vou,  Mr  Simpson,'  said 
he  in  French, '  I  have  a  difficult  part  to  play  here, 
and  my  duty  must  sometimes  prevail  over  mv  feel- 
ings. I  know  General  Ebersdorf  well.  He  is 
stern,  a  little  hasty,  but  he  has  the  confidence  of 
his  master,  my  august  relative,  and  merits  it.  I 
cannot  take  on  myself  to  reverse  his  decision,  Gave 
with  respect  to  your  pupil,  Hathorn — Hawthorne  f 
Yes,  Hawthorne.  But  I  will  reserve  the  Itahms 
till  the  emperor  himself  shall  have  revised  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial — Have  you  break* 
fasted?' 

Tom  nudged  me.  I  ventured  to  remind  the  Arch- 
duke that  the  execution  was  to  take  place  at  noon- 
day, and  that  the  sun  was  already  getting  high 
above  the  horizon.  The  viceroy  hastily  wrote  a 
few  lines,  'Here,'  said  he,  putting  the  precious 
paper  into  my  hands,  *  is  a  nee  pardon  for  your 
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pupil,  the  English  lad,  and  an  order  to  reprieve  the 
others  till  the  emperor  is  informed  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. Never  mind  thanks  or  formalities 
— your  audience  is  over.  Bon  voyage  I-  Yet  stay. 
Rittmeister  Oxley  can  go  with  you  :  the  postilions 
will  drive  faster  for  an  officer  than  for  a  civilian.' 

What  a  gallop  it  was !  With  bribes,  with 
threats,  with  blows  even— for  Oxley,  like  most 
Austrian  officers,  was  very  rough  in  his  bearing 
towards  the  country-people — the  postilions  were 
urged  to  redoubled  speed.  We  flew  along  the  dusty 
road ;  one  reeking  team  after  another  was  cast  off 
at  each  relay  ;  the  bloody  flanks  of  the  panting 
horses  told  how  furiously  we  went  No  delay  was 
permitted  :  never  did  caleche  flee  so  fast  along  the 
reed-fringed  and  poplar-shadowed  roads  of  Lom- 
bardy.  On,  with  stress  of  spur  and  whip— on, 
through  clouds  of  dust,  the  rickety  carriage  sway- 
ing and  swinging— on,  through  affrighted  villages, 
where  we  passed  like  a  meteor,  winding  through 
the  midst  of  carts  and  herds  of  snorting,  terrified 
cattle !  But  still  Time,  like  the  tortoise  in  the 
fable,  made  cruel  progress  in  the  race.  Sure  and 
steady,  higher  and  higher  climbed  the  sun  into  the 
blue  meridian  ;  and  I  closed  my  eyes  and  groaned, 
then  looked  at  my  watch,  and  cried  aloud  in 
feverish  hurry  for  the  postilions  to  go  faster. 

*  Huzza,  there 's  Brescia !  We  '11  do  it  yet ! ' 
cried  Tom,  wiping  his  forehead,  and  standing  up  in 
the  open  carriage,  as  the  well-known  towers  and 
walls  came  in  view — *  we  11  do  it  yet :  never  fear  !' 
Our  pace  was  a  rushing  gallop.  The  panting 
horses,  gored  by  the  spur,  strained  every  nerve. 
What  was  it  that  answered  Tom's  words  of  hope  ? 
The  death-knell!  Heavily  it  tolled  from  steeple 
and  tower  in  Brescia,  that  sullen  boom,  and  then 
followed  the  doleful  chant,  faintly  heard,  of  a  pro- 
cession of  friars  singing  the  Miserere,  and  the  dull 
deep  thud  of  the  Austrian  drums  beating  out  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul. 

*  Avanti !  On,  you  lazy  hounds — faster,  or  we 
shall  be  too  late  after  all ! '  cried  Tom,  almost  as 
eager  as  myself.  A  few  more  long  minutes,  and, 
from  a  swell  of  ground,  we  saw  them— the  prisoners 
— bound,  blindfolded,  kneeling  in  front  of  a  yawn- 
ing grave,  on  the  edge  of  which  were  ranged  several 
coffins,  rudely  smeared  with  black  paint.  In  front 
of  them  were  drawn  up  a  platoon  of  grenadiers. 
Several  priests  and  monks,  and  a  strong  force  of 
troops,  were  present,  as  well  as  the  general,  on 
horseback,  surrounded  by  his  staff  and  mounted 
orderlies. 

My  bloodshot  eyes,  before  which  all  things 
seemed  to  swim,  failed  to  mark  Robert  among  the 
kneeling  victims.  I  rose  up  in  the  carriage ;  I 
tried  to  shout,  but  my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth,  and  not  a  sound  came.  Mechanically 
I  shook  the  pardon  high  above  my  head,  while 
Oxley  exerted  his  powerful  voice  in  a  loud  call,  in 
German,  of:  '  Stop,  stop !  in  the  Archduke's  name.' 

Too  late — too  late  !  I  saw  the  muskets  glitter  in 
the  sun  as  they  were  brought  to  the  level,  saw  the 
red  flash  of  the  discharge  run  along  the  line,  heard 
the  sharp  report,  and  then  I  fell  back,  sick  and 
blind.  When  I  recovered,  I  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  officers,  Tom  Oxley  was  loosening  my 
cravat,  and  before  me,  anxiously  aiding  in  the 
efforts  of  the  others  to  restore  me  from  the  swoon, 
was  Robert  Hawthorne,  whom  I  had  fancied  dead. 
He  was  pale  indeed,  and  his  liands  were  fettered 
together,  out  he  was  unhurt 

'Lucky  we  came  when  we  did,'  said  Oxley, 


'though  two  minutes  would  have  saved  a  sad 
butchery.  It  so  happened  that  they  divided  the 
prisoners,  meaning  to  shoot  Mr  Hawthorne  and  the 
old  marchese  in  the  second  batch,  and  we  are  here 
in  time  to  prevent  that,  anyhow.  But  as  for  the 
first  four,  among  whom  were  the  two  sons,  Antonio 
and  Luigi — look  there  !'  I  looked.  The  quivering 
bodies  were  being  hastily  thrust  into  coffins,  and 
at  that  sight  exhaustion  and  excitement  over- 
powered me,  and  I  sank  back  fainting,  and  only 
recovered  my  senses  to  find  myself  prostrate  on  a 
bed  of  fever. 

Poor  old  Marchese  Frescobaldi  was  pardoned, 
but  did  not  long  survive  his  sons,  and  Assunta 
retired  into  a  convent  at  Bergamo.  For  my  own 
share  in  this  sad  history,  I  have  little  more  to  telL 
Mr  Hawthorne  promised  me  the  reversion  of  a 
benefice,  which  he  did  not  live  to  bestow;  but 
Robert,  his  successor,  presented  me  to  the  vicarage 
of  his  own  parish,  where  my  wife  and  I  are  now 
living. 

G  E  T  H  I  N. 

On  the  verge  of  Christmas-time,  and  on  a  spot 
singularly  picturesque,  with  its  pine-woods  and 
long  mountain-range  in  the  background,  one  of 
those  sad  tragedies  has  been  played  out  which 
every  now  and  then  thrill  the  country  with  horror. 
Thirty-five  hardy  and  brave  colliers  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  the  forty-seven  who  perished 
in  the  adjoining  seam  only  four  yeare  ago. 
Qethin  is  nearly  two  hundred  yards  deep,  and  the 
workings  extend  almost  a  mile  to  the  east  The 
plan  exhibits  a  diameter  as  large  as  many  a  flourish- 
ing town,  the  shops  being  represented  by  stalls, 
the  streets  by  headings,  ana  the  noise  of  wheel  and 
voice  by  the  mandrel  and  the  tram. 

The  explosion  happened  at  five  minutes  past 
eight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  December ;  but  the 
colliery  being  several  miles  distant  from  Merthyr,  it 
was  nine  o'clock  before  the  rumour  spread.  At  ten 
o'clock  we  were  at  the  colliery,  and  found  that  only 
a  few  injured  men  and  one  or  two  of  the  dead  had 
been  brought  up.  There  was  a  dense  circle  of 
colliers  ana  workmen  from  the  neighbouring  iron- 
works around  tho  shaft ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for 
the  indications  of  strong  feeling  which  newspaper 
writers  generally  connect  with  such  scenes.  The 
mass  of  the  colliers  present  were  men  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age\  They  looked  just 
what  they  really  were— young  fellows,  naturally 
careless,  but  sobered  by  the  extent  of  the  calamity. 
No  one  spoke ;  but  all  looked  earnestly  towards 
the  shaft ;  and  as  body  after  body  was  brought  up 
and  placed  on  a  heap  of  straw  close  by  the  pit, 
there  was  simply  a  crowding  forward  of  the  specta- 
tors. The  sufferers,  with  lew  exceptions,  seemed 
to  be  sleeping.  Their  bodies  were  warm  and 
supple,  and  the  tinge  of  health  could  be  distinctly 
traced  underneath  the  coal-stains  on  their  coun- 
tenances. They  seemed  to  be  cases,  at  the  worst, 
of  suspended  animation.  No  injury  had  been 
sustained  by  any  vital  organ.  They  had  fallen 
down  at  their  work,  or  in  their  effort  to 
escape,  and  had  been  suffocated  by  the  choke 
or  after -damp  which  follows  in  the  wake  of 
an  explosion.  The  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
restore  animation  were  of  the  simplest  kind,  but 
carried  out  with  all  diligence  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  works  and  the  town.  Each 
body  was  placed  on  the  heap  of  straw,  and 
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then  moved  regularly  from  back  to  Bide,  the  anna 
being  occasionally  lifted  and  depressed.  When 
there  appeared  to  be  hope,  water  was  poured  in  a 
stream  upon  the  brow;  but  in  no  case  out  of 
twenty  and  upwards  that  we  saw  were  these  efforts 
successful.  Most  of  the  men,  it  appeared,  had 
been  in  their  then  condition  for  two  hours,  and 
tli  is  fact  seems  from  the  first  to  have  destroyed 
all  hope. 

When  the  last  dead  body  was  brought  to  bank, 
the  whole  of  the  sufferers  were  placed  in  a  train, 
and  then  the  engine  whirled  its  freight  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  to  Merthyr.  On  arriving 
at  the  Cyfarthfa  Works,  there  was  a  great  gather- 
ing awaiting  us,  and  then  we  saw,  and  not  for  the 
first  time  in  our  experience,  how  deeply  and  truly 
the  Welsh  can  feel.  The  Welsh  language  is 
indeed  an  apt  medium  for  the  strongest  expression 
of  the  feelings.  The  Celtic  wail,  the  loud  moaning 
cry  of  *  Dear,  dear  father,'  of  *  My  poor,  dear 
boy,'  falls  with  overwhelming  power  on  the 
English  ear.  And  these  poor  unsophisticated 
souls,  inured  to  toil,  accustomed  to  hardships 
and  sorrows,  how  passionate  was  their  outcrv ! 
With  the  exception  of  one  Englishwoman,  who 
had  lost  a  son,  no  one  swooned — their  natures 
were  too  hardy  for  that ;  but,  in  a  delirium 
of  agony,  they  paced  by  the  side  of  the  bearers 
of  the  dead,  and  gave  the  freest  and  fullest 
utterance  to  their  feelings.  That  day,  in  almost 
every  street  on  the  western  side  of  the  Toff,  there 
was  a  house  of  death,  and  a  scene  of  horror.  Early 
in  the  morning,  fathers  and  sons  had  left  their 
houses,  and  before  mid-day  were  borne  in  stricken 
dead.  It  was  the  suddenness  of  the  calamity  as 
well  as  its  terrors  that  overpowered  the  mourners. 
There  had  been  no  sickness,  no  failing  in  the 
rude  health  of  the  toiler.  One  hour  alive,  bid- 
ding wife  and  children  good-bye;  the  next,  and 
the  stalwart  frame  was  palsied,  and  the  heart  and 
tongue  at  rest 

This  is  the  seventh  catastrophe  of  its  kind  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  science,  which  has 
progressed  in  so  many  of  our  channels  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  seems  in  that  of  coal- 
mining to  be  at  a  stand-still.  Not  only  are  coal- 
pit explosions  as  destructive  as  ever,  but  each 
tragedy  comes  unaccompanied  with  its  lessons  for 
future  warning.  In  the  present  case,  facts  point 
to  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  a  certain  state,  and 
suggest  that  this  unsafe  condition  was  intensified 
by  the  rashness  or  carelessness  of  the  colliers  them- 
selves. Safety-lamps  are  provided,  but  the  men 
pick  these  with  ease,  and  will  do  so  at  any  risk  in 
order  to  light  their  pipes.  Matches  and  open 
lamps,  with  pipes  and  tobacco  on  the  dead  bodies, 
shew  how  the  colliery  rules  were  observed  by  the 
men  at  Gethin.  Then,  as  regards  the  ventilation. 
Competent  men  represent  this  as  perfect,  but  those 
experienced  in  coai-workings  know  how  likely  it  is 
for  the  stroke  of  a  mandrel  to  lead  at  once  to  an 
explosion,  if  a  naked  light  be  near.  The  thought- 
ful man  exclaims : '  No  man  should  work  where  a 
naked  candle  cannot  be  burned  in  safety,  for  if  the 
air  be  too  impure  for  the  flame  of  a  candle,  then 
it  must  be  too  impure  for  the  vital  flame.'  But, 
this  conceded,  what  a  vast  tract  of  our  coal-measures 
would  be  undeveloped !  Men  of  science  must  solve 
the  problem,  and  step  to  the  rescue,  for  it  is  a  dis- 
grace, in  this  advanced  age,  that  we  should  see  in 
the  cheering  flame  upon  our  hearths  the  wasted 
lives  and  the  ruined  homes  of  our  toiling  colliers. 


WARLOCK  WOODS. 

Tns  oaks  are  doomed  in  pleasant  Warlock  Woods  ; 

Soon  they  '11  como  crashing  through  the  haze)  copse ; 
Already  rocking  like  poor  wind-tossed  ships, 

I  see  their  reeling  spars  and  waving  tops. 

Shipwrecked  indeed  :  the  old  estate  is  gone ; 

The  knights  hare  yielded  to  King  Mammon's  lords ; 
Beat  is  the  good  escutcheon — sable,  gulea ; 

Shivered  at  last  the  brave  Crusaders'  swords. 

Soon  barked  and  bare,  the  oak  trees'  giant  limbs 
Will  strew  the  covert,  all  o'ergrown  with  fern  ; 

I  bear  the  jarring  axe  that  cleaves  and  splits ; 
I  see  the  woodman's  fires  that  crackling  burn. 

'Twould  be  a  dismal  sight  in  winter-time, 

When  boughs  are  snapped,  and  branches  tempest -cleft, 

When  dead  leaves  drift  across  the  rainy  skies, 
And  not  a  wayside  flower  of  hope  is  left 

How  much  more  mournful  now  in  sunny  air, 
When  hyacinths  in  shade  grow  blue  and  rank, 

When  echoing  cuckoos  greet  the  spring  again, 
And  violets  purple  every  primrose  Lank. 

Here  has  the  flying  rebel  cowering  hid, 
Waiting  the  footfall  and  the  pitying  eyes  ; 

And  here,  with  sullen  psalms  and  gloomy  prayers, 
The  Ironsides  have  doled  their  prophecies. 

And  here  the  outlaws,  in  the  Norman  time, 

Strung  their  big  bows,  and  filed  their  arrow-heads, 

While  the  wine-jug  went  round  so  fierce  and  fast, 
When  near  them  lay  tho  fallow-deer  just  dead. 

These  trees  have  heard  full  many  a  parting  kiss, 
The  suicide's  last  prayer,  the  lover's  sigh, 

The  murdered  one's  wild  scream  :  it  is  for  this 
I  hold  them  bound  to  man  in  sympathy. 

The  oak-woods  pay  for  many  a  spendthrift's  fault ; 

Old  giants,  centuries  long  without  a  fear, 
Fall  prostrate  at  one  scornful  tap  from  thee. 

Frail  ivory  hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

'  Bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang.' 

No  more  to  be  the  homes  of  hawk  or  owl ; 
No  more  on  stormy  nights  the  banshee  wind 

Shall  through  thy  riven  branches  gasp  and  bowL 
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Prick  l^d. 


ON  SOME  SAVAGE  CUSTOMS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN: 

ESPECIALLY  THAT  OF  AFTER-DIXNER  BPEAKINU. 

The  miseries  of  human  life,  says  the  philosopher, 
are  few  indeed  which  law9  can  cause  or  cure  ;  but 
be  does  not  venture  to  include  Custom.  The 
necessity  of  doing  the  usual  thing — that  is,  of  fol- 
lowing the  precedents  laid  down  by  the  great  mass 
of  society,  who  unhappily  are  neither  wise  nor 
witty — adds  very  much  to  those  evils  to  which  flesh 
is  heir.  The  dull  man  makes  a  great  point  of 
fully  attiring  himself  in  black  broad-cloth,  in  order 
to  dine  with  fourteen  other  dull  men  upon  a  mid- 
summer night;  the  sixteenth  man,  whom  (taking  a 
generous  average)  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  sensible 
person,  has  to  do  the  like.  It  takes  a  man  of 
genius  resolutely  to  refuse  to  put  himself  to  this 
inconvenience,  even  where  only  men  are  concerned. 
If  there  are  ladies  in  the  case,  he  regrets  tho  cir- 
cumstance, but  of  course  attires  himself  accordingly. 

In  the  very  hottest  noontide  of  July,  there  is  not 
a  gentleman  in  England  who  dare  walk  down  Regent 
Street  in  the  wide-awake,  or  other  head-covering 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  which  he 
wears  everywhere  else  except  in  London. 

Nobody  who  dines,  as  a  guest,  in  Bclgrave 
Square  ventures  to  ask  one  of  those  ridiculous  foot- 
men— with  the  flour  in  their  hair  (though  not,  of 
course,  a  camelia,  as  is  the  case  with  his  lovely  and 
Accomplished  neighbour)— for  a  glass  of  table-beer, 
although  he  may  prefer  it  to  all  the  vintages  of 
France  and  Spain. 

There  is  more  than  one  club  in  Pall  Mall  where- 
it  is  held  indecorous  to  bring  a  pipe  into  the 
smoking-room,  the  society  (of  whom  five-sixths  are 
pipe-amokers)  being  4  so  very  genteel.' 

If  my  uncle  dies  at  St  Petersburg,  I  am  obliged 
to  impart  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  by  pulling  down  my  dining-room 
blinds  in  Baker  Street,  a  chamber  which  is  not  well 
lighted  at  the  best  of  times.  If  he  had  died  of  sun- 
rtroke  at  Hong-kong,  one  can  imagine  friends 
being  requested  to  accept  the  information  in  that 
form ;  but  since  it  was  otherwise,  why  should  I 


light  my  gas  t  wo  hours  earlier  than  usual  ?  It  is 
surely  not  a  subject  for  an  illumination 

It  is  not  supposed,  I  believe,  even  by  Mr 
Darwin,  that  man  originally  walked  backwards, 
and  only  from  long  practice  eventually  attained  to 
his  present  mode  of  progression.  Why,  then,  in 
the  presence  of  royalty,  do  we  perform  the  stupid 
and  dangerous  evolution  of  'backing'  out  of  the 
room  ?  It  is  surely  a  poor  compliment  to  Majesty 
to  credit  it  with  such  little  sense  as  to  be  pleased 
with  so  awkward  a  manoeuvre.  How  wonderful  that 
folks  who  do  such  things  every  day — and  at  night 
with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands— could  not  keep 
their  countenances  when  the  Siamese  ambassadors 
approached  the  steps  of  the  throne  upon  all-fours  ! 
Such  a  proceeding  was  surely  far  more  fitting,  since 
the  apparent  object  of  both  sorts  of  courtiers  is  to 
degrade  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  beasts. 

How  blind,  however,  we  can  be  to  our  own 
absurdities,  while  intolerant  of  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours, was  never  more  clearly  shewn  than  on  a  late 
occasion,  when  a  learned — and  what  is  much  better,  a 
generally  sensible— judge,  found  fault  with  a  Quaker 
for  keeping  his  head  covered  in  court.  Conceive 
a  gentleman  in  a  horse-hair  wig  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  a  red  gown  which  has  to  be  held  up 
for  him  if  he  would  walk,  finding  fault  with  a 
man's  hat  !  How  a  judge  is  dressed,  however,  is  a 
matter  entirely  between  himself  and  the  criminal 
classes,  and  I  believe  their  chief  objection  to  him 
is  his  wearing  an  article  of  apparel  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  often  seen  within  doors— namely,  a  Black 
Cap. 

For  my  part,  I  have  only  to  ask  why  ordinary 
gentlemen  will  come  into  my  drawing-room  with  a 
crush-hat  tucked  under  their  arms  ?  If  they  are 
afraid  of  it  being  stolen,  if  left  below  stairs,  why  do 
they  not  bring  up  their  great-coats  also?  Are 
Gibu&se*  so  very  rare  that  they  are  thus  offered  to 
the  inspection  of  the  ladies  of  my  family,  like  a 
Jack-in-the-Box  ;  or  is  it  that  these  persons  are 
unable  to  join  in  polite  conversation  without  hav- 
ing something  to  *  fiddle '  with  ?  Suppose  I  was  to 
bring  up  my  umbrella,  and  amuse  myself  by 
opening  and  shutting  that  I 
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But  the  greatest  nuisance  I  have  to  com- 
plain of  with  which  society  has  saddled  us,  with- 
out the  least  necessity,  is  the  custom  of  after- 
dinner  speeches.  In  the  case  of  ministers  and 
public  characters  who  are  asked  to  dinner  by  com- 
mittees, it  is  all  very  well ;  they  are  (in  one  way 
or  another)  paid  to  speuk,  and  the  people  who 
meet  them  like  to  hear  them.  It  is  a  strange  taste 
to  wish  to  receive  information  bo  immediately  after 
food,  but  I  am  of  a  catholic  temper,  and  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  the  mistakes  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  so  long  a3  they  do  not  affect  myself.  But 
unfortunately  this  matter  does  affect  me. 

When  more  than  eighteen  people  (of  the 
male  sex)  dine  together  (for  to  do  society 
justice,  nobody  is  now  permitted  to  propose 
u  toast  at  a  private  party),  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  somebody  rising  'with  permission  of 
the  chair,'  and  making  me  uncomfortable.  Now, 
why  does  he  do  that  ?  Is  he  aware  that  with  the 
exception  of  Mr  Bright,  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Disraeli, 
and  Mr  Dickens,  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  men 
in  England  who  can  say  anything  extempore  worth 
hearing  ;  or  does  he  suppose  that  ne  is  one  of  those 
six  ?  Do  I,  or  anybody  present  (although  we  may 
madly  rap  the  table  with  the  handles  of  our  dessert- 
knives),  care  three  farthings  for  what  he  thinks 
upon  the  subject  he  has  chosen  to  dilate  upon, 
even  at  his  best ;  or  does  he  imagine  that,  gorged 
with  food  and  drink,  he  is  in  a  better  condition  than 
usual  for  expressing  these  commonplace  ideas  of 
his !  If  he  really  believes  what  he  says,  namely,  that 
4  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  get  up  and  say  a  few  words, 
&c.,'  he  deserves,  indeed,  consignment  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  a  strait-waistcoat  to  keep  him  quiet  in 
the  cab.  But  the  fact  is,  he  is  lying,  and  he  knows 
it  While  he  talks  about  his  want  of  eloquence 
(when  we  all  cry  '  No,  no '),  he  in  his  heart  believes 
himself  to  bo  a  Kossuth  in  that  respect.  He  is  a 
foolish,  vain,  impertinent,  false  man.  Why  is  the 
pleasant  conversation  of  my  next  neighbour  (who 
has  read  my  works,  I  find,  and  likes  them)  to  be 
totally  interrupted,  and  silence  to  be  proclaimed  for 
this  ridiculous  coxcomb,  who  happens  to  have  the 
gift  of  talking  on  his  hind-legs !  1  protest  against 
it,  in  the  name  of  those  down-trodden  myriads 
who  are  forced  to  cry  'Hear,  hear'  with  their  lips, 
while  their  minds  are  full  of  bitterness  and  con- 
tempt Who  wants  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
about  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  and 
the  Memory  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort !  Who  cares  whether  he  approves  or  not 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Army  ana  Navy !  Who 
feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the  fact,  that  this  fellow 
can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  while  he  patronises 
the  Church  of  England  ;  or  what  member  of  that 
establishment  would  not,  on  the  whole,  be  rather 
pleased  than  not  to  find  that  such  a  stick  was  a 
Dissenter!  Why  these  eulogies  upon  the  House  j 
of  Peers,  for  instance,  as  though  they  had  departed  j 
from  us  that  afternoon,  and  were  never  more  to  be  ! 
heard  of,  save  upon  this  momentous  occasion! — 
which  is,  unhappily,  far  from  being  the  case.  It 
is  my  belief  that  if  there  were  no  after-dinner 
speeches,  the  Conservative  party  would  find  them- 
selves great  gainers  ;  it  is  impossible  to  listen  long 
without  feeling  some  disgust  at  the  innocent  objects 
of  such  misplaced  panegyrics.  Why  should  not 
'  Vaccination  and  may  it  take,'  be  proposed  with  as 
much  reason  as  '  the  Bench  of  Jiisnops ! '  For 
my  own  part,  I  admire  both  institutions,  but  1 1 


don't  want  to  hear  Mr  Anybody's  views  upon  them 
immediately  after  dinner.   Do  let  us  stop  it,  do. 

Let  some  public  testimonial  be  subscribed  for  at 
once,  and  presented  to  that  Venezuelan  envoy, 
who,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  Decem- 
ber lost,  returned  thanks  for  the  Foreign  Ambassa- 
dors in  these  remarkable  words :  '  God  save  the 
j  Queen.'  It  was  mentioned  by  way  of  apology,  that 
that  was  the  only  sentence  in  the  English  tongue 
with  which  His  Excellency  was  acquainted.  But 
surely  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  such  excuse. 
Was  not  his  observation  pregnant  with  piety,  with 
loyalty,  and  with  brevity,  which  is  the  soul  of  wit? 
Was  it  not  secure  of  the  adhesion  of  those  present  t 
Did  it  not  carefully  steer  clear  of  all  things  that 
could  compromise  or  embarrass  his  government  at 
home  ?  Finally,  was  it  not  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  most  ornate  and  studied  oration  which 
should  attempt  to  describe  those  outlandish  ports 
from  which  he  hailed,  on  the  situation  of  which  in 
the  map  not  a  F.R.G.S.  present  could  probably 
have  set  liis  finger ;  and  about '  the  reciprocal  feel- 
ings of  amity'  entertained  by  whose  inhabitants  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  his  guests  must  have  taken  an 
exceptional  quantity  of  liquor  if  they  believed  one 
word. 

Again,  should  not  something  be  done  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  name  of  that  Australian  landed 
proprietor  who  resolutely  refused  to  open  his  hps 
at  a  public  dinner  given  in  his  honour  at  the 
capital,  and  designed  as  a  tribute  to  Endeavour 
and  Perseverance,  as  exemplified  in  his  own  rise 
from  a  very  humble  rank. 

'Gentlemen,'  said  he,  'what  you  have  said  is 
doubtless  true,  and  certoiidy  agreeable,  but  I  never 
made  but  one  speech  in  my  fife  before  any  large 
number  of  people,  and  short  as  it  was,  the  result 
was  so  unfortunate,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  never 
to  make  another.'  Upon  cross-examination,  it 
turned  out  that  he  alluded  to  his  own  trial  at  the 
Old  Bailey  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  the 
speech  he  had  made  was:  '  Not  guilty,  my  Lord;' 
in  spite  of  which  he  had  been  transported  for  life. 

Unhappily,  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  the 
moral  courage  to  decline  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
himself,  just  because  his  health  is  proposed,  or 
because  he  finds  himself  suddenly  mode  spokes- 
man, by  some  pestilent  fellow,  to  return  thanks 
for  somebody  else.  Suppose,  while  the  folks  were 
assembling  before  dinner,  some  guest  had  been 
requested  to  utter  a  few  remarks  about  nothing 
particular  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  is  it  likely  he 
would  have  done  it?  Would  he  not  have  replied 
with  asperity :  '  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  upon 
the  subject  you  mention,  and  certainly  nothing 
worth  the  attention  of  this  barge  and  respectable 
company.'  And  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  this  poor 
fellow  is  in  a  more  intelligent  condition  after 
dinner  than  before.  Wine  may  give  a  man 
audacity,  but  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  it 
is  the  enemy  which  he  puts  into  his  mouth  to 
steal  away  his  brains. 

The  classes  of  people  to  whom  the  savage 
custom  of  after-dinner  speaking  is  due  ore  two 
— first,  the  Proposers  of  Healths,  who  are,  of 
course,  the  origin  of  the  evil,  and  deserve  the 
greatest  obloquy ;  and,  secondly,  the  Returners 
of  Thanks,  who,  as  'accessories  after  the 
fact,'  are  almost  as  culpable,  and  without  whose 
connivance,  the  nuisance  could  not  exist  The 
former  have  naturally,  or  think  they  have,  what 
is  vulgarly  called  the  Gift  of  the  Gob,  and 
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upon  every  opportunity  to  exhibit  it.  The  pro- 
iessional  after-dinner  speaker—  the  fellow  who 
never  misses  a  chance  of  'asking  the  permission 
of  his  friend  in  the  chair,  &c' — feels  the  same  sort 
of  craving,  I  fancy,  as  the  drunkard  for  spirits,  and 
exhibits  the  like  hideous  relish  for  his  pleasure : 
ho  moistens  his  lips  before  commencing,  loosens 
his  cravat,  pushes  his  chair  well  back,  and  gives 
a  short  sharp  bow,  which  one  wishes  would  crick 
his  neck.  As  there  is  no  reason  which  we  can  see 
why  be  should  have  got  upon  his  legs,  so  there  is 
none  that  he  can  see  why  he  should  sit  down. 
Words,  unfortunately,  do  not  fail  him  (although  he 
often  tells  us  they  do),  and  what,  I  daresay,  he 
calls  his  thoughts,  are  the  merest  platitudes  and 
commonplaces. 

You  may  know  how  dull  he  is  by  the  fact,  that 
if  he  happens  to  deliver  himself  of  the  smallest 
iokeling,  which  in  his  ordinary  conversation  we 
should  pass  over  in  silence,  and  the  charitable  hope 
that  such  a  thing  would  not  occur  again,  it  is 
received  with  the  most  uproarious  applause.   It  is 
such  a  relief  to  laugh,  to  rap  the  table  (since  we 
cannot  hit  him),  to  do  anything,  in  short,  instead 
of  listening  to  his  hackneyed  tropes,  which  fall 
like  the  ceaseless  'drip,  drip,  drip'  of  water  (so 
popular  with  the  Holy  Inquisition)  upon  the 
tortured  brain.    When  Boanerges  has  done,  too, 
we,  of  course,  break  out  into  an  ecstasy,  the  cause  of 
which  his  vanity  causes  him  to  utterly  misconstrue. 
Our  mock-applause,  in  fact,  is  the  garbage  on 
which  he  feeds ;  it  strengthens  all  that  is  capable 
of  strength  within  him — that  is,  it  gives  him  wind 
and  words — and  no  sooner  has  it  subsided,  than  he 
gets  up  again,  smirking  and  smiling,  to  inform  us 
that  he  has  made  a  sad  omission  in  not  proposing 
a  toast  (here  his  voice  sinks  to  what  he  believes 
is  Pathos,  but  it  ought  to  be  spelt  with  a  B) — 4  a 
toast  which  he  is  sure  that  every  one  here  present, 
whatever  opinions  he  may  hold,  and  whatever 
convictions  ne  may  entertain,  will  drink  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  and  enthusiasm ;  a  toast  such  as 
will  evoke  not  only  cheers  from  the  Up,  but  the 
best  wishes  of  our  human  hearts,  &c   He  will, 
however,  detain   us  no  longer ;  but,  without 
further  preface'  [after  this  comes  a  long  one],  'he 
will  beg  to  propose — he  dares  say  we  have  all 
anticipated  him  [so  we  have :  some  of  us  think 
it's  'the  Queen,'  others,  the  'New  Reform  Bill;' 
nobody  is  right} — 'he  only  need  mention  the  name 
of  our  estimable  friend  here  present,  Mr  John 
Smith.' 

Nine  of  this  man's  hearers  out  of  every  ten 
earnestly  wish  that  he  spoke  nothing  but  Venezue- 
lan ;  but  John  Smith  himself  is  almost  moved  to 
hurl  a  decanter  at  him.    He,  poor  fellow,  belongs 
to  the  No.  2  class  of  after-dinner  speakers,  and  has 
no  gift  of  the  gab  whatever.    It  is  just  as  cruel 
and  cowardly  to  compel  that  worthy  and  inoffensive 
person  to  speak  in  public,  as  it  would  be  to  ask 
a  blind  man  what  he  thinks  of  the  rainbow. 
Boanorges  knows  this  very  well ;  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  will  afford  the  better  foil  to  his  own 
oratorical  performance.    There  is  a  long  and  pain- 
ful pause.   The  real  fact  is,  that  Smith,  being  a 
|  sensible  person,  is  searching  for  an  idea  that  may 
be  worth  the  attention  of  the  company ;  or  having 
found,  is  clothing  it  with  any  scanty  garment  oi 
words  that  he  can  lay  his  hand  on.   A  violent 
nipping  of  the  table,  intended  to  encourage  him, 
|  put*  idea  and  words  alike  to  flight;  but  he  rises 
in  obedience  to  the  call,  and  stammers  and  sta 


through  a  few  involutions  and  repetitions,  until  he 
judges  that  his  tormentors  must  be  satisfied, 
when  he  sits  down  sorry  to  have  made  such 
a  fool  of  himself.  To  all  persons  of  sensitive 
and  kindly  natures,  he  has  afforded  unmixed 
pain ;  to  others,  amusement ;  and  to  Boanerges, 
triumph.  If  it  is  really  essential  that  Mr  John 
Smith  s  health  (ot  anybody's)  should  be  proposed 
at  all,  let  the  victim  have  due  notice  ;  almost  every 
man  can  compose,  in  the  quiet  of  his  chamber,  a 
few  fitting  remarks,  and  learn  them  by  heart ; 
repeating  them  to  himself,  if  he  pleases,  with 
appropriate  action,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night,  or  at  other  periods  when  removed  from  the 
public, eye.  He  will  thus  be,  doubtless,  made 
rather  uncomfortable  for  a  few  days,  and  will  cer- 
tainly not  enjoy  the  dinner  after  which  the  honour 
in  question  is  to  be  conferred  upon  him  (if  you  sit 
next  him,  you  will  hear  a  low  recitative  between 
the  courses,  which  is  the  rehearsal  of  the  coming 
speech) :  but,  at  all  events,  he  will  not  lose  his 
self-respect,  or  give  an  opportunity  for  malignant 
joy  to  Boanerges. 

When,  however,  any  worthy  gentleman  may  not 
happen  to  have  received  this  warning,  and  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  '  return  thanks '  upon  a 
sudden,  without  the  de  qnoi,  I  beg  to  recommend 
the  following  brief  formula,  first  heard  from  the 
lips  of  a  certain  mathematician  of  my  acquaintance, 
any  one  of  whose  thoughts  would  supply  Boanerges 
with  ideas  for  life,  but  whose  words  are  not 
winged. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  when  his  health  was  pro- 
posed at  his  own  fellowship-dinner,  'a  morbid 
desire  for  originality  prevents  me  from  saying  that 
This  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life ;  and  it  does 
not  occur  to  me  to  say  anything  else.' 

If  this  reply  was  •generally  adopted,  I  think  the 
savage  custom  of  after-dinner  speaking  at  social 
meetings  would  be  a  good  deal  checked :  let  me 
recommend  Mr  Smith  to  try  it. 

For  the  gratification  of  my  readers,  I  may  add 
that  this  about-to-be-benefactor  of  his  species  is  on 
the  high  road — for  nobody  has  to  make  '  a  charge ' 
extempore — to  be  a  Bishop;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
he  deserves  nothing  less  than  one  day  to  write 
himself '  Cantuar.' 


MIRK  ABBEY. 

XIV. — ONCE  MORE   IN   MY  LADl's 
CHAMBER. 

As  my  Lady  left  the  churchyard  by  the  wicket- 
gate,  she  caught  the  flutter  of  a  female  dress  that 
flitted  on  before  heT,  and  vanished  in  the  regions 
belonging  to  the  domestics.  Was  it  possible  that 
anybodyhad  been  a  witness  to  her  bite  interview, 
or  worse,  a  listener  to  the  conversation  t  It  was 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  but  not  impos- 
sible. By  crouching  down  behind  the  low  stone 
wall,  next  Sir  Robert's  tomb,  a  person  in  the  Abbey 
grounds,  without  doubt,  could  have  overheard,  and 
even,  with  caution,  might  have  watched  them.  It 
chilled  my  Lady's  heart  to  think  of  it.  Yet  what 
could  be  more  unlikely?  What  servant  of  hers 
would  have  ventured  upon  such  an  outrage  ?  Could 
Mary  Forest  have  so  far  forgotten  herself,  actuated 
by  an  irrepressible  curiosity  to  hear  what  her  mistress 
and  her  lover  could  have  to  say  to  one  another  at 
that  strange  time  and  place  ?  It  was  much  more 
probable  that  some  domestic  about  to  use  the 
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short-cut  through  the  churchyard,  had  seen  her 
coming  from  it,  and  hastened  back,  to  avoid  a 
meeting.  At  the  same  time,  the  suspicion  added 
to  my  Lady's  troubles. 

These  were  serious  and  pressing  enough  already, 
Heaven  help  her !  and  yet,  urgent  and  perilous  as 
they  were,  it  was  not  of  them  that  she  first  thought 
when  she  found  herself  once  more  in  her  own  room. 
There  are  no  circumstances,  however  tremendous, 
which  have  power  to  quench  the  susceptibilities  of 
women  ;  their  feelings  must  have  way,  no  matter 
how  dangerous  the  indulgence  in  them,  how 
immediate  the  necessity  for  action.  The  meshes 
of  a  net  which  threatened  destruction  to  herself 
and  all  that  were  dear  to  her  were  closing  in 
around  Lady  Lisgard,  and,  calm  as  she  looked,  she 
knew  it  weU — well  as  the  wily  salmon  that  poises 
motionless,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  his  peril, 
in  the  red  pool,  below  which  the  fisherman  has 
set  the  spreading  snare ;  but  my  Lady  turns  her 
back  for  a  little  upon  the  tide  of  woes  that  is 
setting  in  upon  her— a  spring-tide  that  may  reach 
Heaven  knows  how  far— and  seeks  the  inland 
Past.  It  is  the  last  time  that  she  will  ever  visit 
it,  and  therefore  she  cannot  choose  but  linger  there 
a  while,  and  shed  some  bitter  tears.  Her  door  is 
locked,  for  none  must  see  her  wishing  '  Good-bye,' 
and  the  windows  are  wide  open  to  the  air,  which 
blows  the  flame  of  her  reading-lamp  hither  and 
thither.  She  needs  air,  poor  lady.  A  waft  of  wind 
that  has  swept  some  snowy  steppe  would  have 
been  grateful  to  her  throbbing  brow  that  April 
night :  and  as  for  light,  a  very  little  is  enough  for 
her  purpose.  Those  few  old  letters  Bhe  is  reading, 
taken  from  a  secret  drawer  in  my  Lady's  desk, 
are  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  prayers,  and  she 
seems  to  hold  them  almost  as  sacred.  Yet  one  is 
not  even  a  letter,  but  only  a  piece  of  folded  note- 
paper,  torn  at  the  creases,  and  yellow — nay, 
yellower  than  mere  age  could  possibly  have  turned 
it.  It  has  been  damaged  by  sea-water.  Within 
it  are  two  locks  of  hair,  quite  white,  and  a  few 
words  in  faded  ink,  Frank  Meade  and  Rachel  Meade, 
with  a  date  of  five-and-thirty  years  ago. 

She  takes  out  the  silver  tresses,  and  looking  on 
them  reverently  for  a  few  moments,  kisses  them, 
and  puts  them  back  in  the  secret  drawer — but  not 
the  writing  ;  that  she  holds  above  the  lamp  until 
it  has  caught  fire,  and  watches  it  until  it  is  quite 
consumed,  and  the  last  spark  has  gone  out  Then 
she  brings  forth  from  the  same  hiding-place  two 
letters,  evidently  both  by  the  same  hand — a  very 
unclerkly  one — ill-spelled  and  ill-composed,  but 
which  have  been  to  her  more  dear  than  any  written 
words  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  for  they  were 
letters  of  a  dead  man,  written,  the  one  when  he 
was  her  accepted  lover,  the  other  after  he  became 
her  husband.  They  are  letters  of  the  Dead  no 
longer ;  for  he  who  was  thought  to  liave  died  is 
still  alive,  and  being  so,  has  )>ecome  an  enemy 
more  terrible  than  any  who  should  seek  her  life  ; 
one  who,  by  simply  saying :  '  This  is  my  wife,' 
would  thereby  dishonour  her,  disgrace  her  children, 
and  even  shame  the  memory  of  that  righteous  man 
whose  tomb  she  had  just  visited,  and  wept  over 
with  such  honest  tears.  And  yet  with  tenderness, 
though  mixed  with  a  certain  awe  and  shrinking, 
does  my  Lady  look  upon  those  time-worn  words, 
notwithstanding  that  the  sacredness  of  Death  is  no 
longer  on  them.  The  first  is  what  is  called  a  love- 
letter,  a  note  filled  with  foolish  fondness,  expressed 
with  vehemence,  but  without  coarseness ;  the 


second  a  tissue  of  passionate  self-reproaches ;  the 
writer  accusing  himself  of  bringing  a  curse  upon 
her  happy  home  in  having  married  her ;  then 
stating,  as  though  reluctantly,  certain  arrangements 
he  had  made  at  the  seaport,  from  which  his  com- 
munication was  dated,  for  the  passage  of  herself 
and  parents  by  the  North  Star.  Both  are  signed 
Ralph  Gavettone. 

'So  loving  and  so  penitent,'  murmurs  she. 
'  Time  cannot  surely  have  worked  so  ill  with  such 
a  nature  as  he  would  have  me  believe !  When  he 
first  sang  that  carol  to  my  ear,  I  thought  it  might 
have  been  an  angel  singing : 

O'er  the  hill  and  o'er  the  vale 
Come  three  kings  together. 

Alas,  alas !  to  think  with  what  terror  I  heard  him 
sing  it  the  last  time.  He  may  not  be  more  changed 
within,  perhaps,  than  he  is  without ;  since,  not- 
withstanding what  he  said  about  his  looks,  I 
knew  hint  again  the  first  moment  my  eye  lit  upon 
him  on  yonder  lawn.  I  wonder  whether  he  would 
have  known  w«,  supposing  he  had  snatched  away 
my  veil.  Merciful  Heaven,  what  a  risk  was  that ! 
nay,  is  not  every  moment  that  he  remains  at  Mirk 
a  risk !  What  if  he  heard  the  name  of  Oavestone 
coupled  with  mine?  I  am  sure  he  recognised 
something  in  my  voice,  although  I  disguised  it  all 
I  could.  He  must  never  come  back  hither — never, 
never !  He  must  be  as  dead  to  me  now  as  1 
deemed  him  to  be  before.  God  knows  I  pity  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart :  and  also  '—here 
she  paused — '  yes,  and  also  that  I  do  not  love  him— 
no,  not  him,  although  I  love  the  man  that  wrote 
these  words.  I  never  concealed  it,  no,  never,  from 
my— Sir  Robert  himself.  I  said :  "  I  have  no 
love  to  give  you,"  all  along;  "only  respect, 
devotion,  duty."  And  those,  Heaven  knows,  I  gave. 
If  all  together,  and  a  hundred  other  gracious  feel- 
ings added,  could  have  made  up  love,  then 
Sir  Robert  would  have  had  that ;  but  they  can 
not.  He  knew  it,  noble  heart,  and  was  content. 
He  knew  that  in  that  drawer  I  kept  these  very 

things  that  came  on  shore  with  me  when  

O  Ralph,  Ralph,  Ralph!'  My  Lady  shook 
with  sobs ;  and  then,  in  her  agony,  mistaking  the 
noise  of  her  own  passion  for  some  interruption 
from  without,  started  up  from  the  desk  on  which 
she  had  thrown  herself,  and  listened. 

Nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  a  faint  peal  of 
laughter  from  the  croquet-ground,  where  Walter  and 
the  two  young  ladies  were  endeavouring  to  play  by 
lantern-light — a  frolic  she  had  heard  them,  planning 
at  dinner-time.  Yet  even  that  slight  tidings  from 
the  world  without  recalled  her  to  the  present. 
'  I  must  burn  all  proofs,'  she  murmured,  as  though 
repeating  Bome  authoritative  command  of  another 
rather  tlian  any  determination  of  her  own.  Then 
with  a  steady  hand  she  took  the  letters,  and 
burned  them  to  the  last  atom,  reading  the  words 
with  greediness,  as  though,  as  the  flame  consumed 
them  one  by  one,  the  remainder  had  grown  more 
precious,  like  the  Sibyl's  books.  There  was  more 
to  try  her  yet.  The  last  thing  which  the  little 
drawer  contained  had  yet  to  be  brought  forth — 
a  leaden  locket,  the  facsimile  of  the  one  which 
Derrick  had  just  shewn  to  her  in  the  churchyard, 
Within,  although  almost,  as  he  had  expressed  it, 
'dried  to  dust/  was  a  tiny  sprig  of  wood.  She 
emptied  this  into  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  and 
instantly  the  wind  whirled  all  away.  My  Lady 
uttered  a  low  moan  of  anguish,  then  sat  with  the 
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poor  token  in  her  hand,  which,  worthless  and 
vacant  as  it  was,  yet,  to  her  streaming  eyes,  held  all 
the  treasure  of  her  yonth.  '  Alas,  alas,  for  the  time 
that  is  no  more ! '  cried  she.  '  Who  could  have 
thought  that  I,  with  my  own  hand,  should  destroy 
this  precious  pledge  ?  Kind  Heaven,  direct;  me — 
teach  me  what  it  is  right  to  do !  Till  death  should 
part  us,  did  I  swear  to  cherish  him  ;  and  now, 
though  we  both  live,  alone  he  roves  the  world. 
It  may  be  I  should  win  him  back  to  his  former 
self,  and  save  a  soul  alive.  He  has  loved  me 
always — always  ;  and  he  loves  me  now,  although 
lie  deems  1  have  lain  beneath  the  waves  these 

thirty  years,  and  although  he  seeks          But  that 

nhall  never  be.  I  will  tell  Mary  Forest  rather  to 
her  face :  "  I  myself  am  married  to  this  man 
whom  you  would  wed."  He  shall  not  bring 
another  sin  upon  himself  and  shame  on  her,  and 

  Ah,  Heaven  help  me  ;  what  is  that  which 

I  should  do  in  this  sad  strait  V 

It  was  terrible  to  see  my  Lady's  look  of  woe, 
as,  rising  from  her  chair,  she  paced  the  room, 
and  now  prayed  Heaven  for  aid,  and  now  stood 
listening  to  the  mirth  that  still  broke  in  from 
oat  of  doors  by  fits,  and  now  gazed  fixedly 
upon  the  little  leaden  case  within  her  hand,  as 
though  there  were  some  magic  help  in  that. 
*  Farewell,  Lucy,'  murmured  she  ;  '  the  last  words 
that  I  ever  thought  to  hear  him  say,  which,  having 
said,  he  dropped,  to  save  my  life,  into  the  wave. 
And  now  I  see  him  storm-tossed  in  the  sea  of  sin, 
certain  to  sink,  without  a  plank  but  this  poor 
ancient  love  of  his  to  which  to  cling,  and  yet  I 
may  not  stretch  a  finger  forth  to  aid  him.  Ah  me, 
what  base  return  !  Why  did  I  not  cleave  to  him, 
although  I  thought  him  dead,  as  he  to  me  ?  Why 
was  I  not  faithful  to  his  memory,  as  he  to  mine  ? 
Why  say :  "  In  three  years'  time,  Sir  Robert,  if 
your  fancy  still  holds  firm,  I  will  be  yours?" 
Why  not  repeat  that "  No  "  I  gave  him  first  ?  Then, 
earning  my  own  living  as  I  was  born  to  earn  it, 
I  might  have  lived  on  alone  until  this  day,  when, 
meeting  with  my  poor  lost  Ralph  once  more,  I 
could,  without  ablush  of  shame,  cry  "  Husband I" 
and  be  to  him  indeed  the  guardian  angel  his  love 
paints  I  was.  Heaven  Jinowe,  I  wish  it  for  his 
-«ake  alone.  I  wish  for  nothing  for  myself  but 
Death— yes,  that  would  be  best  of  all,  a  thousand 


My  Lady's  once  plump  face  looked  pinched 
and  worn,  almost  as  though  the  Shadow  for  which 
she  sighed  was  really  nigh  ;  her  anxious  eyes,  not 
softened  by  her  tears,  peered  timorous  as  a  hare's 
to  left  and  right,  as  though  the  tenantless  room 
held  some  one  who  could  read  her  secret  soul. 
Then  sitting  down  upon  the  sofa,  with  her  hands 
clenched  before  her,  she  stared  out  upon  the 
twilight,  deepening  down  upon  the  wmdmill  on 
the  hill.  But  presently, '  Forgive  me  these  black 
thoughts,'  prayed  she  with  inward  shudder.  'If, 
as  they  say.  the  place  reserved  for  the  wicked  is 
filled  with  those  who  have  promised  themselves  to 
do  some  good,  and  have  not  done  it,  then  haply 
these  who  in  their  minds  revolve  some  deadly  sin 
which  they  do  not  commit,  may  be  forgiven.  I 
will  not,  with  God's  blessing,  thus  transgress  again. 
I  know  that  that  is  wrong,  and  prompted  by  the 
devil ;  but  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong  in 
this '  (once  more  her  eves  fell  piteously  upon  the 
1  locket  in  her  hand) — '  Lord  help  me  in  this  trial.' 
Here  Walter's  ringing  voice  was  heard  upon  the 
Liwn  beneath :  'Never  mind  pulling  up  the  rings, 


Letty ;  they  are  the  best  burglar-trap  a  house- 
holder can*  lay  ;  only  bring  in  the  mallets  and 
balls.' 

'My  Walter}'  exclaimed  my  Lady,  starting  up 
with  haste.  '  Have  I  forgotten  you,  then  ?  My 
proud  Sir  Richard,  too,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  shall 
men  call  you  bastard  ?  My  sweet  Letty— never, 
never,  never ! '  As  though  she  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  think,  she  kept  repeating  that  sad  word  : 
then  thrusting  the  dear  token  in  the  centre  of  the 
wood  and  coals  that  were  laid  in  the  fireplace  ready 
for  the  match,  she  set  all  alight. 

'Better  for  one  to  suffer  than  for  three,'  she 
muttered  to  herself.  'The  die  is  cast.  I  am  My 
Lady  still.  I  would  my  heart  could  melt  away  like 
this  dull  lead,  and  weigh  me  down  no  more,  and 
with  this  last  relic  of  the  past,  that  every  thought 
of  it  might  likewise  perish.  It  can  never  be,  I 
know.  While  this  my  life  Btill  holds— a  life  of 
lies,  a  whited  sepulchre— this  sting  will  never  Iosr 
its  venom — never,  never  ! — Shade  of  the  dead,' 
cried  she  with  vehemence,  turning  toward  the  old 
church-tower,  which  stood  up  black  against  the 
rising  moon,  '  I  charge  you,  witness  what  I  do  for 
you  and  yours !  Here,  in  this  (lame,  I  sacrifice  not 
only  this  poor  token,  but  the  man  that  was  my 
husband  ;  nay,  who  w,  the  man  that  I  once  loved, 
nay,  whom  I  love  now  ;  the  man  that  laid  his  life 
down  for  my  sake,  with  those  two  words,  just 
"  Farewell,  Lucy."  Great  Heaven,is  not  this  enough  ? 
Surely,  now  all  will  go  well — save  for  him  and  me. 
Is  this  too  much  to  ask  ? . . . .  Forgive,  forgive :  I 
know  not  what  I  said.  Teach  me  to  be  humble, 
patient  under  every  blow,  and  no  more  vain 
regrets.  I  must  act  at  once.  What  did  Arthur 
say  ?  "  The  matter  lay  in  my  own  hands,"  said  he, 
whether  this  man  should  stay  at  Mirk  or  not.  How 
little  did  he  know  with  what  truth  he  spoke  ! 
And  I  must  speak  to  Mary  without  delay,  for  that 
I  alone  could  stop  her  marriage  with  this  man. 
How  true  again !  Well,  I  will  do  it.' 

Then  my  Lady  washed  her  swollen  eyes,  and 
smoothed  her  hair,  all  tangled  and  escaped  from 
its  sober  bonds,  unturned  the  door-key,  and  having 
rung  her  bell,  awaited  with  the  lamp  so  placed 
that  it  threw  her  face  in  shadow,  the  coming  of  her 
waiting-maid. 

I 

CHAPTER  XV. — MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

'  Mary,'  said  Lady  Lisgard  gravely,  when  her 
attendant  had  closed  the  door  behind  her, '  I  want 
to  have  a  little  serious  talk  with  you  to-night.' 

'As  you  please,  my  Lady,' returned  Mistress  Forest, 
in  a  tone  which  the  other  did  not  fail  to  mark  :  it 
was  a  very  respectful  tone — a  more  humble  one 
even  than  she  was  ordinarily  wont  to  use— but 
there  was  a  certain  deliberation  and  set  resolve 
about  it  too,  which  expressed  as  decidedly,  as 
though  she  had  used  the  words :  '  I  am  ready  to 
listen,  madam  ;  but  I  know  very  well  what  you 
are  going  to  ask  me,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
id  ready  to  answer  "  No.r ' 

'Mary,'  continued  my  Lady  earnestly,  but  not 
without  a  tremor  in  her  kind  soft  voice, '  come  and 
sit  here  on  the  sofa  beside  mc,  and  let  us  not  be 
mistress  and  maid  to-night,  but  only  friends.' 

'  Yes,  madam  ; '  and  Mary's  voice  trembled  too, 
for  this  unlooked-for  arrangement  would  place  her, 
she  knew,  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  argument  which 
was  certainly  at  hand.  'We  have  known  one 
another  many,  many  years,  Mary — more  than  half 
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our  lives— and  I  don't  think  we  have  had  a  single 
quarrel  yet.' 

4  Not  one,  ma'am,  not  one,'  assented  the  waiting- 
maid  ;  already,  after  the  manner  of  her  susceptible 
kind,  beginning  to  cry. 

4 1  can  remember  you  when  quite  a  child,  Mary ; 
not  fifteen  years  old  ;  as  willing  and  kind-hearted 
a  girl  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon  ;  and  when  1  had 
not  a  friend  in  the  world,  nor  even  so  much  as  a 
coin  that  I  could  call  my  own,  and  when  I  was 
weak  and  sick  at  heart,  having  lost  all  that  was 
dear  to  me.  I  remember  who  it  was  that  tended 
and  caressed  me  as  though  I  was  her  own  sister.' 

4  Don't  ye,  don't  ye,  my  Lady ;  hush,  hush ! '  cried 
the  weeping  Mary.  1  It  was  only  natural  that  I 
should  take  to  a  sweet  innocent  creature  cast  at 
our  very  door  by  the  raging  sea,  I  often  dream  of 
that  storm  o*  nights,  madam,  even  now ;  of  the 
thunder,  and  the  lightning,  and  the  rain ;  and  of 
the  flashes  that  were  not  lightning,  but  signals  for 
help— that,  alas !  we  could  not  give — from  the  poor 
doomed  ship.  And  how  father  and  the  other 
fishermen,  and  many  of  the  visitors  themselves— 
and  among  them  poor  Sir  Robert — all  crowded  down 
to  the  Cove,  for  they  could  not  get  nearer  to  the 
shore  because  of  the  waves  ;  and  I  was  with  them, 
sheltering  myself  in  the  brushwood  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  peering  through  the  branches  to  see 
the  great  white  waves  lit  up  for  an  instant, 
and  then  the  darkness  shutting  all  things  out 
except  the  roaring  of  the  storm.  I  mind  it  just 
as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  ;  and  ah !  my 
Lady,  shall  I  ever  forget  when  that  one  great 
wave  dashed  up  into  the  very  Cove  itself,  wetting 
us  all  to  the  skin,  and  knocking  down  young 
Jack  West,  whom  it  almost  carried  back  with  it 
in  its  return,  and  then  the  Great  Black  Spar, 
which  it  did  carry  back,  with  something  white 
a-clinging  to  it ;  when  my  father  cried  out :  "  O 
my  God,  a  woman ! "  and  all  our  hearts  seemed 
stricken  with  a  sudden  shoot  of  pain.  Lord ! 
how  I  cried,  for  my  part,  to  think  that  a  poor 
creature  should  be  tossing  in  that  dreadful  foam  ; 
and  when  I  heard  good  Sir  Robert's  voice,  clear 
and  loud  as  a  bugle :  44  One  hundred  pounds  to  the 
man  who  brings  her  ashore,  dead  or  alive ! "  I 
do  believe  I  could  have  run  out  and  kissed  him. 
Ah,  my  Lady,  what  a  noble  gentleman  he  was  ;  for 
though  he  could  not  have  known  how  dear  you 
were  to  be  to  him — you  might  have  been  an  old 
woman,  for  all  he  could  see— how  he  worked  and 
strove  to  save  you  ;  not  by  his  money  alone,  for  no 
mere  gain  would  have  tempted  men  to  do  what 
was  done  that  night,  but  by  risking  life  and  limb. 
They  made  a  double  chain,  holding  one  another's 
hands,  for  there  was  no  time  to  spare  for  ropes, 
and  went  down  almost  among  the  breakers,  where 
you  were  :  my  father  and  Sir  Robert  were  the  two 
first  men,  God  bless  them ! ' 

Here  Mistress  Forest  paused,  interrupted  by 
incipient  hysterics,  and  my  Lady  herself  cried  like 
a  child,  but  not  in  agony ;  her  tears  were  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  gallant  deed, 

4 1  mind  my  father  had  a  black  shoulder — a 
place  you  could  not  cover  with  both  your  hands — 
all  along  of  the  spar  being  driven  up  against  him, 
but  they  carried  it  up  with  you  upon  it  safe  into 
the  Cove,  and  then  there  was  a  great  cry  for  us 
women  to  come  down  and  help.  Ah,  how  beauti- 
ful you  looked,  my  Lady,  though  we  thought  you 
dead,  white,  and  cold,  and  wet,  with  your  long 
black  hair  dripping  like  sea-weed,  and  your  tender 


limbs  all  bruised  and  bleeding.  It  must  have  been 
a  kind  hand  as  tied  you  to  the  plank,  for  between 
your  dainty  waist  and  the  rouyh  rope  there  was 
bound  a  sailor's  jacket.' 

My  Lady  moaned,  and  held  her  hands  up  as 
though  she  would  say,  4  Forbear !  *  but  Mistress 
Forest  could  not  be  stayed. 

4  There  was  little  enough  clothes  upon  you,  poor 
Lady,  just  a  bodice  ana  a  petticoat,  but  round 
your  neck  there  was  hung  a  charm  or  two,  and 
perhaps  that  had  some  hand  in  saving  you  from 
drowning.' 

My  Lady  looked  quickly  up ;  how  strange  it 
seemed  that  the  comment  passed  by  Mary  Forest 
upon  the  locket  (and  the  bundle  of  letters  in  their 
little  waterproof  case)  should  have  been  so  exactly 
what  Derrick  had  pointed  out  it  would  be.  The 
coincidence  reminded  her  of  the  task  that  lay  before 
her,  and  of  the  danger  of  delaying  it 

4  Yes,  Mary,  I  indeed  owe  my  life  to  you  and 
yours,  and  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  debt.  Your 
welfare  is,  and  ever  will  oe,  only  second  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  my  own  children,  and  it  is  con- 
cerning it  that  I  now  wish  to  speak  with  you. 
Your  future '  

4  You  owe  me  nothing,  my  dear  Lady,  that  you 
have  not  paid  again  and  again,  I  am  sure,'  inter- 
rupted the  waiting-maid  hurriedly.  4  When  you 
rose  to  that  high  station,  for  which  it  seems  to 
everybody  you  were  born,  your  hand  was  always 
held  out  to  mc ;  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  you  have  ever  stood  my  friend :  it  will  be 
a  great  wrench  of  my  heart,  dearest  mistress,  when 
I  leave  your  service— as  I  shall  havo  to  do,  I  fear, 
very  soon.' 

'Mary!' 

4  Yes,  my  Lady.  You  see  I 'm  not  a  young  girl 
now ;  and  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  so  good  a 
chance  as  I  have  now  of — of— settling  in  life. 
Service  is  not  inheritance,  you  know,  my  Lady, 
although  I  am  well  aware  I  should  never  want  for 

nothing '  

4  Whether  I  live  or  die,  Mary,'  broke  in  her 
mistress  eagerly,  4 1  have  taken  care  of  that,  good 

friend  ;  and  if  I  should  die  to-morrow   But 

you  shall  see  my  will  itself*  for  it  lies  here.' 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  desk  before  her,  but 
Mary  checked  her  with  a  determined  4  No.  my 
Lady  ;  no.  I  was  never  greedy — with  all  my 
faults,  you  will  grant  that  much,  I  know— and  if  I 
had  been  like  Mrs  Welsh,  and  others  of  this  house- 
hold I  could  name — but  that  I  never  was  a 
mischief-maker — I  might  long  since  have  put 
myself  beyond  all  need  of  legacies,  and  you  never 
would  have  missed  it  But  Mr  Derrick  is  himself 
a  person  of  property  ;  a  very  rich  man  indeed  for 
one  in  my  condition  of  life— not  that  I  need  be  a 
burden  upon  any  man,  thank  Heaven,  for  I  have 
money  saved  out  of  my  wages— and  very  handsome 
i— and  that  groat  present  of  good 


they  always 

Sir  Robert's  still  untouched :  the  most  generous  of 
gentlemen  he  was.  I  am  sure,  my  Lady,  nobody 
felt  for  you  as  I  did  when  Sir  Robert  died  ;  and 
you  have  often  said  how  terrible  it  was  to  lose  a 
husband  ;  therefore' — here  for  a  moment  her  exces- 
sive volubility  flagged  for  the  first  time ;  she  paused, 
and  reddened,  then  added,  with  the  air  of  a  mathe- 
matician stating  an  indisputable  corollary — 4  there- 
fore, you  must  allow,  dear  mistress,  that  to  find 
one — particularly  when  one  comes  to  my  time 
of  life — is  not  unpleasant,  nor  a  chance  to  be 
lightly  thrown 
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4  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  sort  of  husband 
he  may  be,  Mary,'  observed  my  Lady  gravely. 

1  Really,  dear  madam,  with  all  respect,  I  think  I 
am  the  best  judge  of  that,'  rejoinea  the  waiting- 
maid  tartly  ;  *  although,  indeed,  I  never  thought  to 
say  such  words  to  you.  Sir  Richard  may  have  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  but  I  am  not  his  slave  ;  nor  yet 
his  servant,  for  the  matter  of  that  While  Master 
Walter,  who,  saving  your  presence,  everybody 
knows  to  be  worth  a  hundred  of  him,  likes  Ralph 
very  much.' 

A  pang  shot  across  my  Lady's  face,  and  left  it 
crimson,  as  though  she  had  received  a  blow ;  but 
the  waiting-maid  little  knew  what  had  brought 
the  colour  there,  although  she  felt  that  she  had 
pained  her  mistress  deeply. 

*  God  forgive  me,'  cried  she  penitently, '  if  my 
foolish  tongue  has  hurt  your  feelings,  my  Lady  ! 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  aught  against  Sir  Richard,  I 
am  sure.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said,  for  when 
those  are  dear  to  us — as  Ralph  has  grown  to  be 
with  me,  and  I  don't  deny  it — are  misjudged  and 
wronged,  why,  then,  we  are  apt  to  say  bitter  things. 
This  talk  was  none  of  my  seeking,  my  Lady  ;  and 
although  Ralph  thinks  that  you  are  to  blame 
because  of  his  being  forbidden  the  Hall,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  I  have  always  told  him  you  have 
never  said  a  word  to  set  me  against  him  ;  and  oh, 
I  am  sorry  you  are  doing  it  now,  because  what  is 
done  cannot  be  undone,  and ' 

*  Great  Heaven !  you  are  not  married  to  this 
man  V  cried  my  Lady,  rising  from  her  seat  with 
agitation. 

'  O  no,  my  Lady — certainly  not,  my  Lady,' 
rejoined  the  waiting-maid  witn  a  certain  demure 
dignity.  '  There  has  been  nothing  underhand 
between  ns  in  the  matter  at  all,  except,  that  is,  so 
far  as  meeting  Mr  Derrick  at  the  back  gate '  

4  Did  you  go  out  to  meet  him  to-night  V  inquired 
Lady  Lisgard  sharply,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed 
steadily  upon  her  attendant's  face. 

*  No,  madam,  I  did  not' 

'  She  is  speaking  truth,'  murmured  my  Lady  to 
herself.  *  Who,  then,  could  it  be  whom  I  saw  upon 
the  churchyard  path  just  now  ?' 

'Although,'  continued  Mistress  Forest  quietly, 
*  I  don't  deny  that  I  have  often  met  him  after 
dusk,  no  other  time  being  permitted  to  us  ;  but 
to-day  he  has  gone  to  town.' 

'And  you  are  to  write  to  him  thither  to  give 
him  your  final  decision  as  to  whether  you  will 
become  his  wife  or  not' 

*How  on  earth  do  you  know  that,  my  Lady  ?' 
inquired  the  waiting-maid  with  a  curiosity  even 
beyond  her  indignation. 

4 1  do  know  it,  dear  old  friend,'  answered  Lady 
Lisgard  tenderly,  •  and  it  is  because  of  that  know- 
ledge that  I  have  sent  for  you  to-night,  to  strive  to 
persuade  you  to  write  44  No,"  while  there  is  yet 
time.' 

It  was  very  seldom — not  once  in  a  year,  perhaps 
— that  Mary  Forest  was  ever  out  of  temper  with 
my  I>ady  ;  but  then  such  a  supreme  occasion  as 
the  present  had  never  occurred  before.  Under- 
neath their  mere  superficial  relation  of  mistress 
and  servant  they  were  more  like  elder  and  younger 
sister ;  but  then  even  sisters  quarrel  when  the  one 
wants  the  other — generally  under  some  pretence  of 
mere  prudence,  not  to  be  listened  to  by  a  woman 
of  spirit— to  give  up  the  man  of  her  choice.  The 
ample  countenance  of  Mistress  Forest  expressed 
something  more  than  Decision  in  the  negative ; 


there  was  an  unpleasant  smile  upon  her  pale  lips, 
which  seemed  to  say :  1  If  you  knew  what  I  know, 
you  would  know  that  you  are  wasting  your  breath.' 
She  sat  with  her  plump  hands  folded  before  her, 
like  a  naughty  boy  that  has  been  put  in  the  corner, 
but  who  does  not  care — nay,  more,  who  knows  that 
he  has  got  a  cracker  to  put  presently  under  his 
master's  chair,  the  results  of  which  will  make 
full  amends  for  the  inconvenience  he  at  present 
experiences. 

4 1  will  say  nothing  more,  Mary,  of  the  mutual 
esteem  and  affection  between  us  two,  and  of  the 
pain  that  an  eternal  parting — such  as  your  mar- 
riage with  this  Mr  Derrick  would  most  undoubtedly 
entail — needs  must  cost  us  both.  I  presume  that 
you  have  weighed  that  matter  in  your  mind,  and 
found  it — however  weighty — insufficient  to  alter 
your  determination  V 

Mary  nodded,  sharply  enough,  but  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  she  could  have  spoken.  Already  her  features 
had  lost  their  rigidity,  as  though  melted  by  my 
Lady's  touching  tones. 

4  You  have  known  this  person — that  is  to  say, 
you  have  met  him  some  dozen  times— during  a 
period  of  less  than  four  months  ;  yet  such  is  nis 
influence  over  you,  that  you  are  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice for  him  a  friend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  a 
comfortable  home,  and  a  position  in  which  you  are 
respected  by  all  who  know  you.  If  I  was  speaking 
to  a  young  girl,  Mary,  I  should  not  advance  these 
arguments  ;  but  you  are  a — a  wise  and  sensible 
woman,  and  yet  not  of  such  a  mature  age  that  yon 
need  despair  of  finding  a  suitable  partner  for  "the 
rest  of  your  life.' 

Mistress  Forest  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  relief, 
and  her  cheeks  began  to  tone  down  to  something 
like  their  natural  crimson  ;  they  had  been  purple 
with  the  apprehension  of  what  my  Lady  might 
have  said  upon  the  subject  of  age. 

4  Now,  what  is  it,'  pursued  my  Lady,  *  which  has 
produced  this  confidence  in  an  almost  entire  stran- 
ger? Do  you  know  anything  of  his  former  life, 
which  may  be  a  guarantee  to  you  for  the  stability 
of  your  future  ?  Have  you  ever  met  a  single  indi- 
vidual who  is  acquainted  with  it  in  any  way  I  For 
all  you  know,  this  man  may  have  been  a'  

4  My  Lady !' 

For  a  moment,  the  relative  position  of  Mentor 
and  pupil  were  exchanged ;  there  was  a  quiet  power 
about  the  waiting-maid's  rebuke,  for  which  an  arch- 
bishop would  have  given  more  than  his  blessing,  if 
he  could  only  have  incorporated  it  into  a  4  charge.' 

4  You  are  right,  Mary,'  said  my  Lady  frankly  ; 
4  let  us  only  speak  of  what  is  within  our  own  know- 
ledge. Does  this  man's  own  conduct,  then,  give 
any  promise  of  lasting  happiness  to  the  woman 
who  may  become  his  wife  ?    Is  he  sober  ?' 

4 1  believe  he  is  fond  of  a  glass,  my  Lady,  as 
most  men  arc  who  have  no  home,  or  people  to 
look  after  them.  If  he  had  a  wife,  he  would  never 
go  to  the  public-house  at  all,  perhaps— he  tells  me 
so  himself.' 

My  Lady  smiled  faintly. 

4  Is  he  industrious  and  provident,  Mary  ?' 

*  He  has  earned  his  money  hardly  enough,  my 
Lady,  and  it  seems  only  natural  that  he  should 
now  spend  a  little  in  enjoying  himself.' 

*  But  not  fling  his  money  to  left  and  right — I  me 
your  own  words,  dear  Mary — and  treat  every  chance 
companion  he  comes  across  to  liquor.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  at  his  age  ho  is  likely  to  change  habits  of 
this  sort  V 
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*  1  am  not  aware,  my  Lady,  that  his  age  is  any- 
thing against  him,'  replied  the  waiting-maid  coldly. 
4  He  is  not  so  like  to  run  through  his  money  as  if 
he  were  younger,  and  particularly  when  he  has 
got  some  one  to  provide  for  beside  himself.  And 
indeed,  so  far  as  money  goes,  he  has  thousands  of 
pounds  ;  and  if  all  goes  well  with  him — and  some- 
thing has  occurred  to-day  about  which  he  has  sent 
me  a  line  by  hand,  dear  fellow,  by  which  it  has 
been  made  almost  certain  that  things  will  go  well- 
he  will  bo  a  very  rich  man  indeed  after  a  week 
or  two.  There  is  some  great  race  on  Epsom 
Downs '  

40  Mary,  how  can  you  talk  so  cheerfully  of 
money  acquired  in  that  way.  If  it  is  won  to-dav, 
it  is  lost  to-morrow  ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  do 
you  know  that  it  is  gained  from  those  who  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  it,  and  who,  having  lost  it,  often  turn 
to  wicked  ways?' 

4 1  don't  know  about  that,  my  Lady,  I 'm  sure,' 
responded  the  waiting-maid  demurely  ; 4 1  leave  all 
these  things  to  my  betters.  But,  I  suppose,  if 
racing  was  a  crime,  Mr  Chifney  would  not  be  let 
to  have  the  Abbey  Farm — Sir  Richard  being  so 
very  particular" — and  Master  Walter  would  not  for 
ever  be  up  at  the  stables.  Why,  he  and  Mr  Derrick 
are  both  together,  hand  and  glove,  in  this  very 
business — something^bout  a  French  racer,  it  is ; 
although,  when  you  and  I  were  at  Dijon,  my  Lady, 
we  never  heard  of  there  being  such  a  thing  in  all 
France,  did  we  ? — so  my  poor  Ralph  cannot  be  so 
very  wicked  after  all.  And  please,  ma'am,  it  is  no 
use  saying  anything  more  about  it,  for  I  have 
written  him  that  letter  already  which  he  was  to 
find  in  London,  and  put  it  in  the  post.' 

4  And  did  you  answer  "  Yes  "  or  44  No,"  Mary  ?' 

4 1  answered  "Yes,"  my  Lady— that  1  would 
marry  him — and  begging  your  pardon,  madam, 
but  I  mean  to  stand  to  it* 


SEA-SALTS. 

Any  one  who  has  made  a  veritable  sea-voyage 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  intensely  blue 
colour  of  the  water  in  certain  parts  of  the  ocean. 
In  the  vicinity  of  land,  he  will  have  seen  the  water 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  wiU  be  found  to 
prevail  until  soundings  cease  to  be  struck.  In  the 
deep  unfathomable  parts  of  the  ocean,  he  will  have 
seen  the  water  of  so  deep  a  blue  as  to  be  fully  as 
dark  as  the  strongest  solution  of  blue  vitriol ;  and 
even  in  the  regions  where  deep  blue  is  the  general 
colour  of  the  sea,  he  may  have  seen,  if  he  have  been 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  gone  '  down  the  Trades/  a 
deeper  blue  than  the  deepest,  in  certain  particular 
localities.  There  is  a  current  in  the  China  Sea 
tliat  washes  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  is  so  dark, 
as  compared  with  the  other  waters  of  the  ocean, 
that  the  Japanese  call  it  the  Black  Stream.  Other 
ocean-streams  there  arc,  and  particular  portions  of 
the  ocean  itself,  which  are  more  blue  than  their 
neighbours.  Every  West  India  voyager  knows  the 
marvellous  blue  of  the  Trade-wind  waters. 

Some  people,  even  those  who  are  familiar  with 
many  facts  of  physical  geography,  account  for  this 
blue  colour  by  the  reflection  of  the  blue  firmament 
in  the  mirror  of  the  ocean ;  some  ascribe  it  to  the 
depth  of  the  water,  asserting,  that  if  the  green 
water  which  is  found  nearer  land  were  piled  up 
in  a  basin  as  deep  as  that  which  holds  the  blue 


mutation,  brought  about  by  volume,  be  the  same 
dark  blue. 

Now,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  brightness  or 
dulness  of  the  day  affects  the  colour  of  the  deep 
sea  so  far  as  to  make  that  which  on  a  bright  sun- 
shiny  day  is  an  intense  blue,  an  equally  intense 
black  when  the  day  is  overcast  and  sunless,  it  is 
quite  as  certain  that  the  reflection  of  the  firmament 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  originally  dark  colour 
of  the  water.  If  it  had,  the  same  eil'ect  would  be 
produced  on  the  sea  near  land,  in  a  les9  degree, 
perhaps,  but  still  produced  ;  while,  at  all  events,  it 
would  be  wrought  beyond  all  question  in  the  great 
northern  seas,  when  circumstances  favoured  the 
reflection — and  yet,  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever, is  it  ever  produced  upon  them.  Their  waters, 
no  matter  how  bright  the  day,  or  how  clear  the 
sky,  are  ever  green. 

Then,  as  to  the  reason  founded  on  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  the  argument  based  upon  the  ever-green- 
ness  of  the  unfathomable  north  seas,  applies  against 
it  with  as  much  force  as  it  does  against  the  reflec- 
tion theory.  Besides,  what  would  be  true  of  the 
water  near  land,  in  one  latitude,  would  be  true  of 
the  water  near  land  in  another ;  so  that  the  sea 
about  the  Caribbean  Islands  should  be  green  on 
soundings  as  it  is  green  in  the  English  Channel. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  so.  The  waters 
of  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes ;  of  Kingstown  Harbour, 
St  Vincent ;  and  of  the  West  India  Islands  gener- 
ally, are  almost  as  blue  as  the  mid-ocean  waters. 
Look  down  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  anchored  in 
either  of  the  places  mentioned,  and  you  will  see 
the  bottom,  through  a  medium  so  blue  as  to  make 
you  think  you  are  lying  in  a  sea  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  There  are  good  reasons  why  the  blue  is 
not  so  intense  as  it  is  further  at  sea,  but  it  is  blue 
very  distinctly,  and  never  under  any  circumstances 
is  it  green. 

The  true  cause  of  this  blue  colour  of  the  ocean  is  to 
be  found  in  the  saltness  of  the  ocean  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  West  Indian  waters,  to  the  absence  of  ,thos*> 
causes  which  are  in  full  operation  in  more  northern 
latitudes,  and  which  as  clearly  mark  the  seas  of 
those  regions  to  be  different  from  those  more 
southerly,  as  their  respective  climates  are  distin- 
guished by  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 

It  is  observed  in  the  pools  or  brine- vats  of  salt- 
works, that  the  more  concentrated  the  water  the 
bluer  the  colour  of  it,  the  saltest  of  all  being  of  a 
hue  nearly  as  deep  as  that  of  the  intertropical 
waters.  The  light-green  colour  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Polar  Seas,  is  to  the  blue  of  more  southerly 
waters  what  the  middle  brine-vat  is  to  the  vat  in 
which  crystallisation  takes  place  ;  and  the  Gulf 
Stream,  off  the  coasts  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Trade-wind  region,  are  to  the  other 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  what  the  last  vat  is  to  the 
penultimate  vat ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dark-blue  sea 
is  aaltcr  than  the  light-green  sea,  and  the  deeper 
the  blue  the  salter  the  water. 

Now,  this  difference  of  density  in  sea-water  is 
not  mere  supposition,  but  an  ascertained  fact,  the 
amount  of  saline  matter  contained  in  one  part 
differing  from  that  contained  in  another,  in  the 
following  proportions,  the  water  of  the  English 
Channel  being  taken  as  1  :  The  Baltic  Sea,  0-19 ; 
the  Black  Sea,  0*61 ;  Irish  Channel,  0-96 ;  Medi- 
terranean, Ml;  ocean  at  the  equator,  1*12; 
North  Atlantic,  116  ;  South  Atlantic,  120;  Dead 
Sea,  10*86.    This  is  only  a  general  statement. 
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Biscay  contains  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  salt ; 
the  water  of  the  Trade-wind  region,  four  and  four- 
tenths  ;  and  that  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  off  Charleston, 
four  per  cent ;  and  similar  results  might  he 
lathered  from  tests  applied  to  different  parts  of 
other  seas.  If  the  blue  colour  and  the  difference  of 
density  did  not  speak  plainly  enough,  there  is  the 
additional  fact,  that  ships'  copper,  in  the  Gulf  and 
Caribbean  Sea,  is  more  corroded  than  in  waters 
north  of  this  latitude,  to  shew  that  there  are  more 
chemical  agents  at  work  in  them  than  in  these 
others. 

While  the  Baltic  Sea  is,  as  shewn  above,  almost 
brackish,  it  is  reckoned  that  if  all  the  salt  con- 
tained in  the  water  annually  evaporated  from  the 
north-east  Trade  region  of  the  Atlantic  could  be 
heaped  into  one  place,  it  would  cover  an  area  equal 
to  the  size  of  the  British  Islands  to  the  depth  of 
fourteen  feet  The  Trade- wind  region  is  the  saltest 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  the  heaviest  water  in  all  that  ocean  is  found 
between  the  parallels  seventeen  degrees  north  and 
south  of  the  equator. 

Now,  although  it  has  been  discovered  that  for 
certain  the  salt  waters  of  the  globe  differ  from  each 
other  in  saltness,  it  has  never  Deen  found  that  they 
differ  in  respect  of  the  actual  salts  contained.  The 
same  injn-edienta  go  to  embitter  the  waters  of  the 
brackish  Baltic  Sea  that  salify  those  of  the  mid- 
ocean  ;  it  is  only  in  the  distributive  proportion 
that  the  seas  really  differ.  The  salts  contained  in 
sea-water,  according  to  an  analysis  made  of  a 
specimen  taken  off  Havre,  were  found  to  be  as 
follow :  In  one  thousand  parts  of  water  there  were 
thirty-one  and  a  half  parts  of  solid  matter ;  and 
the  solid  matter  was  thus  made  up:  Chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  24*632;  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, 0-307;  chloride  of  calcium,  0-439;  chloride 
of  magnesium,  2-564;  bromide  of  magnesium, 
0-147;  sulphate  of  lime,  1-097;  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 2*146;  carbonate  of  lime  (common  chalk), 
0*176;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  0*078.  In  some 
waters  there  are  found  other  ingredients  than 
these ;  but  they  are  due  to  local  causes  not  exerting 
any  wide-spread  influence,  and  they  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  common  components  of  sea- 
water. 

Why  the  sea  should  be  salt  at  all;  why,  being 
Kdt,  it  should  have  different  densities ;  whence  the 
salts  come;  whither  they  go;  what  office  they 
have  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  and  whether  '  in 
the  beginning*  the  sea  was  salt  or  fresh — these  are  | 
all  natural  questions  arising  out  of  the  facts  ascer- 
tained and  mentioned  above  ;  and  most  of  them 
can  \)c  answered,  if  not  quite  satisfactorily,  yet 
with  (fuificient  probability. 

That  the  sea-water  should  be  denser— that  is, 
salter — in  one  part  than  another,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  constant  operation  of  causes  that  of  necessity 
tend  to  bring  about  such  a  result :  such  are  greater 
evaporation,  less  rainfall,  less  importation  of  fresh 
water  by  means  of  rivers,  &c  These  three  causes 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  those  regions  of  the  sea 
where  the  water  is  densest  From  the  lied  Sea  it 
is  estimated  that  eight  feet  of  water  are  annually 
withdrawn  through  evaporation  only,  and  this 
amount  will  seem  to  be  yet  more  considerable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  no  river,  and 
hardly  even  a  brook,  running  into  this  sea,  whereby 
its  waters  may  be  replenished ;  that  its  banks  are  of 
sand ;  that  there  is  no  rain  ;  and  that  there  is 
positively  no  equalising  force  at  work,  apart  from 


the  sea  itself,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  disturbe 
by  evaporation.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  thr 
the  Red  Sea  should  be  salter  than  a  sea  like  th 
Baltic,  where  the  loss  through  evaporation  is  b 
comparison  almost  nil,  and  where  the  influx  < 
river-water  from  numerous  streams,  and  the  addi 
tion  derived  from  heavy  annual  falls  of  rain,  ar 
very  abundant  The  amount  of  saline  matte 
contained  in  a  thousand  parts  of  Baltic  Sea  wate 
is  about  twelve  parts,  while  the  Red  Sea  at  Sue 
contains  41  in  1000  parts  of  water,  and  at  th 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  39  2  in  1000. 

In  the  Trade-wind  region,  which  is  the  sal  tea 
part  of  the  ocean,  evapomtion  is  said  to  take  plac 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  feet  annually — the  salt  Iron 
this  quantity  of  water  being  estimated,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  be  able  to  cover  the  British  Island 
to  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  Here,  of  course,  m 
rivers  can  give  their  assistance  towards  mitigatin; 
the  loss  sustained,  though  the  rains  which  at  time 
fall  with  wonderful  liberality  are  far  from  beinj 
mean  refreshers.  Still  the  impoverishing  agent 
are  so  many  more  in  number,  and  so  much  mor» 
active  than  in  the  latitudes  outside  the  Trades,  tha 
they  bring  about  that  concentration  of  brine 
making  principles  which  entitles  this  part  to  b< 
called,  par  excellence,  the  water  of  Marah. 

The  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  have  each  thei 
brine-streams,  produced  by  the  same  causes  tha 
give  rise  to  that  in  the  Atlantic— evaporation,  wan 
of  rain,  absence  of  rivers — so  that,  as  it  is  a  fact 
so  it  is  a  necessity,  that  one  part  of  the  oceai 
should  be  salter  than  another. 

But  why  salt  at  all  ?  This,  too,  comes  from  tin 
nature  of  things.  The  rivers  which  receive  fron 
brooks,  springs,  dew-washings,  rain-gatherings,  &c. 
a  multitude  of  soluble  matter,  also  pick  up  or 
their  own  account,  as  they  travel  towards  the  sea 
as  much  saline  matter  as  they  find  to  absorb,  anc 
they  bring  this  tribute  of  themselves  and  thei* 
feudatories  to  the  great  receptacle,  the  Ocean,  anc 
cast  their  burden  into  its  bosom.  There  the  salts 
which  the  fresh-water  rivers  could  not  retain,  art 
taken  up  by  the  sea-water,  soaking  into  its  pores 
and  are  appropriated  for  those  purposes  of  the 
ocean  which  will  Ixj  declared  presently.  Certair 
streams  running  through  soils  of  a  special  charactei 
collect  in  their  journey  the  special  salts  whicr. 
distinguish  those  soils,  so  that  they  arrive  at  the 
ocean  laden  with  contributions  different  from  those 
brought  by  their  neighbours ;  but  the  sea  is  nol 
therefore  more  charged  with  this  particular  salt 
even  in  the  immediate  locality  where  the  rivei 
empties  itself,  than  it  is  at  other  parts,  by  reasor 
of  a  beautiful  system  of  compensation  and  equalisa- 
tion, which  is  the  principle  that  sets  current* 
flowing.  The  ocean  is  the  great  reservoir  when 
all  the  matter  which  its  tributaries  have  been  able 
to  collect  is  distributed  and  assigned  a  place,  by 
agencies  the  most  powerful,  yet  the  most  easily  set 
in  action,  whose  work  is  visible  to  all  who  care  tc 
inquire  into  it  and  who  sing  for  ever  the  praise  of 
Him  who  was  their  first  cause.  The  salts  poured 
into  the  ocean  cannot  get  back  into  the  rivers,  foi 
obvious  reasons,  and  they  are  accumulated  in  one 
shape  or  other  in  the  great  depository.  Evapora- 
tion ever  going  on,  the  sea-water  must  ever  grow 
more  brine-like,  one  would  think ;  the  salts  arc 
continually  imported,  fresh  water  is  being  con- 
tinually withdrawn,  and  though  restored  to  it 
again  after  the  lapse  of  time,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
shape  of  an  agent  which  will  bring  fresh  supplies 
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of  saline  matter,  for  the  rainfall  in  the  ocean 
represents  only  a  tithe  of  its  fresh-water  receipts, 
at  least  in  the  band  of  the  globe  within  forty 
degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  sea,  although 
denser  in  the  parts  most  exposed  to  causes  which' 
deprive  it  of  fresh  water,  is  not  becoming  brinier, 
nor  is  it,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  salting  up, 
in  the  sense  of  forming  great  beds  of  salt  at 
the-  bottom.  The  system  of  Currents,  already 
treated  of  in  a  late  number  of  Chambers's  Journal, 
rectifies,  as  between  latitudes  exposed  to  impover- 
ishing causes  and  those  not  so  exposed,  the 
inequality  of  the  supply  of  salts  to  them 
respectively  ;  the  heavy  and  heated  waters  of  the 
tropics  streaming  away  north  and  south,  carry 
a  full  freight  of  saline  matter  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  fresher  waters,  which  in  their  turn,  and  in 
obedience  to  an  apparent  law,  that  to  every  current 
there  shall  be  a  counter-current,  rush  forth  from 
their  colder  and  fresher  climate,  like  the  Norsemen 
of  whom  they  were  prototypes,  to  seek  a  home  in 
kindlier  and  more  hospitable  regions.  So  that 
hereby  is  the  universal  sea  maintained  in  its 
saltness  ;  and  hence  comes- it  tliat  seas  from  which 
there  is  no  evaporation,  and  which  receive  abundant 
supplies  of  fresh  water  from  rivers  and  otherwise, 
keep  up  their  character,  and  do  not  degenerate 
into  saltless  lakes.  By  this  beneficent  arrange- 
ment, the  salt-saturated  waters  of  hot  regions  are 
prevented  from  becoming  intolerably  briny,  and 
order  is  maintained  in  the  household  of  ocean. 

But  if  the  ocean  receives  more  salt  than  it  can 
carry  in  the  pores  of  its  waters,  as  is  alleged  it 
does,  and  it  cannot  become  salter  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  hold  more  than  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  salt  in  solution,  what  becomes  of  the 
balance  which  is  not  needed  for  keeping  up  the 
standard  strength  of  the  ocean  ? 

It  has  been  said  that,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, the  ocean  is  not  depositing  banks  of  salt  at 
its  bottom,  and  this  is  a  reasonable  conclusion,  if 
we  may  argue  from  the  analogy  furnished  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  not  to  speak  of  any 
more.  These  two  seas  receive  from  their  respective 
ocean-feeders  such  a  supply  of  saline  matter,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hundred  years  they  would 
become  two  enormous  districts  of  solid  sea- salt, 
were  it  not  that  they  are  able  to  ease  themselves 
of  all  the  food  which  is  superfluous  to  their 
nourishment.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  neither  of 
them  is  salting  up,  and  the  means  by  which  this 
operation  is  avoided  are  also  well  ascertained.  An 
under-current  of  thoroughly  saturated  water  runs 
ocean  wards  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  Strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  conveying  again  into 
the  ocean  the  overabundance  of  food  which  that 
liberal  caterer  provided.  The  density  of  the 
Mediterranean  under-current  has  been  found  to 
be  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  surface- 
water;  indeed  so  strong  in  salt  is  it,  that  an 
eminent  surveyor  of  ocean-phenomena,  who  was 
adverse  to  the  theory  of  the  under-current  ocean- 
wards,  having  obtained  a  sample  of  this  lower 
stratum  of  water,  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  struck  a  'brine-spring.'  But  apart  from 
the  fact,  that  'brine-springs'  are  not  among 
recognised  submarine  agents,  nothing  being  known 
of  tlieir  existence  as  a  matter  of  truth,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  very  satisfactory  wayB 
that  there  is  an  under-current  setting  outwards  from 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 


The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  of  all  seas  similarly 
situated.  They  draw  from  the  ocean-waters  such 
quantities  of  salt  as  are  required  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  their  strength,  and  return  the  surplus 
to  the  giver.   They  are  not  salting  up. 

But  then,  what  becomes  of  the  surplus,  which 
is  already  large  in  the  ocean  itself,  and  is  increased 
by  this  return  of  proffered  gifts  into  its  bosom? 
The  same  process  by  which  the  seas  rid  themselves 
of  salt  is  not  available  for  the  ocean ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  adds  to  the  burden  of  it  The  analogy 
between  the  feeder  and  the  fed  goes  no  further 
than  this,  that  as  one  is  not  salting  up,  so  neither 
is  the  other:  the  means  by  which  this  identical 
result  is  arrived  at  are  wholly  different  If  the 
outlets  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  closed,  the 
rivers  now  falling  into  it  continuing  nevertheless  to 
find  an  outfall  there,  the  result  would  be  a  deposit 
of  salt  in  some  shape  or  other,  unless  means  similar 
to  those  adopted  m  the  ocean  were  resorted  to. 
But  an  outlet  is  found  for  Mediterranean  brine,  the 
ocean  is  relieved  by  a  method  which  operates  to  a 
small  extent  in  some  of  the  inland  seas,  but  is  in 
full  activity  only  where  it  affords  the  sole  vent  for 
over-sal  tness. 

There  is  in  the  ocean  a  world  of  beings,  countless 
in  number,  infinite  in  form  and  size,  whose  office 
and  duty  it  seems  to  be  to  regulate  the  density  of 
the  waters,  to  set  the  breathing  apparatus  and  the 
current  machinery  of  their  world  in  motion,  and 
while  apparently  doing  no  more  than  is  necessary 
for  their  own  well-being  and  comfort,  to  be  the 
founders  of  empires  larger  than  Charlemagne's,  and 
far  more  durable.  Who  are  these  ?  Let  Schleiden 
tell  us  of  some  of  them,  in  his  own  words,  which 
cannot  be  bettered.  He  is  speaking  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Indian  Ocean : 

'  Dense  masses  of  Meandrinas  and  Astrseas  con- 
trast with  the  leafy,  cup-shaped  expansions  of  the 
Explanarias,  the  variously  ramified  Madrepores, 
which  are  now  spread  out  like  fingers,  now  rise  in 
trunk-like  branches,  and  now  display  the  most 
elegant  array  of  interlacing  branches.  The  colour- 
ing surpasses  everything:  vivid  green  alternates 
with  brown  or  yellow  ;  rich  tints  of  purple,  from 
pale  red-brown  to  the  deepest  blue.  Brilliant  rosy, 
yellow,  or  peach-coloured  Nullipores  overgrow  the 
decaying  masses,  and  are  themselves  interwoven 
with  the  pearl-coloured  plates  of  the  Ret i pores, 
resembling  the  most  delicate  ivory  carvings.  Close 
by  wave  the  yellow  and  lilac  fans,  perforated  like 
trellis-work,  of  the  Gorgonias.  The  clear  sand  of 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  the  thousand  strange 
forms  and  tints  of  the  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes. 
The  leaf-like  Flustraa  and  Escharas  adhere  like 
mosses  and  lichens  to  the  branches  of  the  corals  ; 
the  yellow,  green,  and  purple-striped  Limpets 
cling  like  monstrous  cochineal  insects  upon  their 
trunks.  Like  gigantic  cactus-blossoms,  sparkling 
in  the  most  ardent  colours,  the  Sea  Anemones 
expand  their  crowns  of  tentacles  upon  the  broken 
rocks,  or  more  modestly  embellish  the  fiat  bottom, 
looking  like  beds  of  variegated  ranunculuses. 
Around  the  blossoms  of  the  coral  shrubs  play  the 
humming-birds  of  the  ocean — little  fish  sparkling 
with  red  or  bine  metallic  glitter,  or  gleaming 
in  golden  green,  or  in  the  brightest  silvery 

lustre  

'  Whatever  is  beautiful,  wondrous,  or  uncommon 
in  the  great  classes  of  fish  and  Echinoderms,  jelly- 
fishes  and  polypes,  and  the  molluscs  of  all  kinds, 
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is  crowded  into  the  warm  and  crystal  waters  of  the 
tropical  ocean — rests  in  the  white  sands ;  clothes 
the  rough  cliffs  ;  clings,  where  the  room  is  already 
occupied,  like  a  parasite,  upon  the  first-comers,  or 
swims  through  the  shallows  and  depths  of  the 
elements.' 

There  are,  besides  these,  that  numberless  host 
of  microscopic  organisms,  which,  living  at  the  top 
stratum  of  the  sea,  attack  the  fresh  water  newly 
arrived  with  its  salts,  take  their  full  of  them, 
and  having  done  their  duty  by  appropriating  a 
minute  portion  of  superfluous  salt,  sink  to  the 
bottom  as  an  atom  of  solid  matter.  Then  there 
are  the  marine  plants,  drawing  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  waters  for  their  sustenance,  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Sargasso  Seas,  the  banks  of  weed,  the 
oceanic  garden,  which  has  duties  to  perform  that 
are  but  slightly  ascertained. 

Such  are  the  equalisers  of  the  ocean-strength, 
such  the  just  weighers  of  the  balance  between  salt 
water  and  brine,  such  the  work-people  whom  God 
has  appointed  to  have  their  place  and  duty  in  the 
world  of  His  sea.  The  little  madrepores,  the 
corallines,  have  built  the  Florida  Reefs  and  the 
Bahama  Banks ;  they  have  Btudded  the  Pacific 
with  atolls,  or  lagoon  islands,  and  thrown  their 
barrier  and  encircling  reefs  round  the  West  India 
and  East  India  islands,  and  everywhere  that  cir- 
cumstances were  favourable  to  their  operations. 
They  and  their  comrades,  the  shell-fish  of  all  kinds, 
appropriate  the  lime  which  the  sea  cannot  stomach, 
and  the  Diatomaeeta  use  the  silex.  Others,  whose 
names  are  given,  some  of  them  above,  do  their  part 
in  the  general  purification  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ocean — both  Fauna  and  Flora — work  to- 
gether for  the  common  purposes  for  which  they 
were  created,  and  of  these,  one  undoubtedly  is  the 
relief  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live  from  an 
overweight  of  that  which  would  injuriously  affect 
their  own  existence. 

So  the  sea  is  .salt  by  reason  of  the  earth-washings 
which  are  poured  into  it ;  it  has  different  densities 
because  of  evaporation,  rainfalls,  and  rivers ;  it  is 
prevented  from  stagnating  by  a  universal  system  of 
ocean-currents  ;  and  it  yields  out  of  its  abundance 
materials  for  the  building  up  of  continents  to  be. 
Such  are  the  conclusions  at  which  science,  long 
labouring,  has  arrived ;  such  the  results  of  observa- 
tion by  patient,  careful  men,  who,  going  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  have  seen  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  His  wonders  in  the  deep. 


A  SHORT-HAND  WRITER. 

Of  all  the  short-hand  writers  in  the  precincts  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Cornelius  Bubb  stood  the  highest 
in  matter  of  inches.  He  was  six  feet  Bix,  and  very 
thin  from  constant  lack  of  sleep  in  term-time.  He 
was  known  in  the  Lane  as  the  man  in  black — he 
had  black  clothes,  black  hair,  and  black  looks. 
He  was  very  sharp — his  walk  was  sharp,  his  tongue 
was  sharp,  and  his  pen  was  sharp.  The  more 
business  he  got,  the  worse  his  temper  grew ;  but  it 
was  all  bark — there  was  no  bite  in  it.  If  he  scolded 
a  poor  wandering  short-hand  clerk  one  night,  he 
was  none  the  less  ready  to  give  him  another  job 
the  next,  should  he  happen  to  calL  The  most 
deadly  offence  in  his  eyes  was  correctness.  He 
could  be  spiteful  to  clerks  who  were  clever  enough 
to  give  no  occasion  for  criticism.    He  gave  the 


preference  over  such  to  clerks  who  were  human, 
and  who  erred.  These  gave  a  nightly  feast  to  Ids 
irony  and  sarcasm.  Disappoint  him  of  his  meal, 
be  as  sharp  and  immaculate  in  copying  from  your 
short-hand  notes  as  himself,  and  you  forfeited  his 
friendship  for  ever.  You  were  a  conceited  fellow 
— an  unpleasant  companion  from  four  p.m.  to 
perhaps  the  small-hours  of  the  morning. 

One  Thursday  night  in  November,  when  Michael- 
mas Term  was  a  week  old,  Mr  Bubb  strode  along 
from  his  modest  dining-place  through  the  cold  fog 
in  the  Lane  towards  his  office.  He  stepped  quickly 
up  the  dark,  unlighted  staircase,  and  stooped  into 
his  rooms.  There  were  only  some  thirty  or  forty 
folios  to  write  out,  and  then  he  was  free  to  use  a 
ticket  for  the  Opera  given  him  by  a  friend.  In 
the  outer  or  clerks'  office,  was  his  established 
clerk — a  boy  of  ten  years,  who  lived  in  the  regions 
below,  with  his  mother.  There  was- also  a  stranger 
waiting — a  young  man  with  a  note-book  in  his 
hand. 

'Nothing  to-night,'  said  Bubb,  who  could  not 
yet  afford  to  pay  others  for  doing  what  he  could 
do  himself. 

The  stranger  turned  to  go. 

'If  you  please,  sir,'  said  the  boy,  'Hume  and 
Smollet  have  sent  round  to  say  they  want  the 
evidence  in  Jones  and  Perkins  by  nine  o'clock 
to-morrow.' 

*  What !'  cried  the  disappointed  playgoer. 
The  boy  repeated  his  message. 

'Why,  there's  three  hundred  folios  of  it,  and 
I've  told  everybody  I  shouldn't  want  them.  Run 
down  the  Lane,  and  if  you  don't  find  some  of  them, 
never  shew  your  useless  face  here  again.  Run !' — 
The  boy  disappeared  on  his  errand. — '  And  now,' 
said  Bubb,  turning  to  the  stranger,  who  had 
lingered,  'you  are  in  for  it  There's  three  hun- 
dred folios  to  do  before  you  leave  this  office.' 

'  Very  well,  sir.' 

Tliis  philosophic  reply  caused  Bubb  to  scrutinise 
the  stranger  more  narrowly.  He  was  dressed  in 
an  Inverness  cape  ;  he  held  his  round  hat  respect- 
fully in  one  hand,  and  a  brand-new  reporter's  note- 
book in  the  other.  He  looked  very  young;  his 
voice  was  not  broken ;  his"  cheeks  were  smooth, 
and  free,  as  yet,  from  whiskeri ;  his  dark  hair 
was  short  and  curly ;  his  black  eyes  had  a  merry 
look  in  them :  in  fine,  ho  was  a  very  good-looking 
boy. 

'  I  have  never  seen  you  before,'  remarked  Bubb. 
'  Where  did  you  learn  short-hand  ?' 
'  At  home,  sir.* 

•  Have  you  ever  done  such  work  as  nune  before  ?' 
'No,  sir.' 

'  Good  gracious !  Then  perhaps  you  can't  do  it  ? 
I  am  sure  you  can't.  You  don't  look  as  if  you 
could.  And  what's  to  become  of  me?  Do  you 
know  what  three  hundred  folios  mean  ? ' 

'  No,  sir." 

'I  thought  not,'  said  Bubb  contemptuously. 
'Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you:  it's  more  than  twelve 
hours'  hard  work.  And  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
If  that  boy  doesn't  find  some  help,  I  '11  hang  him.' 
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'  It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  have  never  done  this  work 
before,'  persisted  the  short-hand  novice,  4  but  you 
can't  tell  whether  I  can  do  it  or  not  till  I  have 
tried.' 

'  An  Irishman  said  something  like  that  when  he 
was  asked  if  he  could  play  the  violin,'  remarked 
Bubb  severely. 

Here  his  boy-clerk  returned.  'I  can  see  nothing 
but  the  fog,  sir,  if  you  please.' 

Under  the  pressure  of  business,  his  master 
deigned  no  reply  but  a  look. — 4  What  is  your 
name  V  he  demanded  of  his  would-be  assistant 

'  John  Smith,  sir.' 

'A  very  remarkable  one.  Sit  down  opposite  me 
there,  and  tell  me  if  I  read  too  fast'  He  opened 
the  note-book  in  which  he  had  taken  down  the 
evidence  in  Jones  versus  Perkins,  and  began  to 
read  aloud.  John  Smith  wrote  it  down  in  his  own 
short-hand  in  the  note-book  he  had  brought  with 
him,  beginning  the  questions  at  the  extreme  left 
and  the  answers  in  the  middle  of  the  page.  He 
had  nearly  filled  a  couple  of  slips,  when  Bubb 
stopped  suddenly  and  watched  how  far  ho  was 
behind.   Only  four  or  five  words. 

'Read!'  said  Bubb. 

John  Smith  read  it  unhesitatingly.  Bubb  tried 
hard  not  to  feel  pleased,  and  failed. 

4  Write  it  out  on  this  paper.  Begin  six  lines 
from  the  bottom — I  will  put  the  heading  in  after- 
wards—and mind  put  the  44  Qs  "  and  44  As  "  in  the 
margin.' 

Without  a  word,  John  Smith  did  as  directed,  and 
that  in  a  swift  clear  handwriting. 

'Don't  leave  blanks,'  said  Bubb,  4 and  don't 
puzzle  over  a  word  you  can't  make  out  at  once  ; 
ask  me.' 

But  Smith  had  nothing  to  ask. 

'  You  '11  do,'  remarked  Bubb  pithily.  A  bright 
thought  struck  him.  'You  can't  expect  Mr 
Smith,  the  same  pay  as  an  experienced  hand. 
Twopence  per  folio  is  what  such  a  man  gets,  and 
we  reckon  about  eight  folios  in  a  sheet  of  evidence. 
I'll  give  you  three-half-pence  ;  will  that  do  ?' 

4  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Smith  humbly.  So  at  their 
work  they  went— Bubb  dictating  about  fifty  folios 
at  a  time  to  Smith,  with  directions  to  fit  it  in  on 
the  right  side  of  a  sheet,  and  then*  copying  out 
himself  the  continuation  from  his  own  note-book. 
They  worked  on  thus  without  interruption,  save  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  hastily  swallowed  crust,  till 
between  three  and  four  the  next  morning,  when 
all  the  evidence  was  written  fairly  out 

4  Come  as  soon  after  three  this  afternoon,  as  yon 
can,'  said  Bubb,  as  lie  parted  with  his  new  assistant 
at  the  door  of  the  office  ;  4 1  have  a  case  in  Kinders- 
ley's  court'  Bubb  returned  to  read  over,  page, 
and  stitch  in  a  neat  cover  his  many  sheets  of 
manuscript.  Then  he  made  himself  a  bed  on  the 
conch  in  nis  own  office,  and  slept  soundly  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  his  boy-clerk  came  up  from  the 
kitchen  with  his  breakfast 

That  night  the  offices  of  Mr  Bubb  presented  a 
noisy  and  busy  scene.  The  outer  one  was  crowded 
with  assistants,  who  smoked,  and  wrote,  and  talked, 
and  sent  out  the  boy  for  beer,  which  they  passed 
to  each  other  under  the  table— who  were  constantly 
asking  questions,  and  making  mistakes,  and  occa- 
sionally swearing,  $otto  voce.  The  door  of  Mr 
Bubb's  private  office  was  ajar,  and  from  thence  his 
snarl  and  sneer  came  to  them  in  rapid  sequence. 
All  the  evening,  they  had  been  taking  turns  to  be 
dictated  to  at  Mr  Bubb's  desk,  and  the  wrangling 


between  him  and  his  slow  dictatees — his  erring 
favourites — was  ever  in  the  ears  of  olL  The  law- 
stationer's  boy  had  worried  Bubb  into  a  state  of 
fury.  But  he  never  became  confused  ;  his  clear 
head  revelled  in  the  general  distraction.  Not 
so  his  new  assistant,  John  Smith;  he  had  asked 
leave  early  in  the  evening  to  work  in  Mr  Bubb's 
room. 

4  As  you  like — on  the  stairs,  if  you  please,  so 
long  as  you  get  it  done,'  said  his  master. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock ;  Bubb  had  given  out  the 
last  of  his  notes,  and  the  law-stitioner's  boy  was 
snoring  in  a  comer,  ready  to  be  shaken  up  for  the 
last  sheets.  Near  them  was  seated  young  Smith, 
straining  hard  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  ana  forcing 
sore  reluctant  fingers  to  finish  his  task.  An 
assistant  brought  in  the  last  of  his  work,  and  then 
made  a  speedy  exit  But  his  master's  tongue 
followed  him.  Running  his  eye  maliciously  over 
the  sheets,  Bubb  cried  out :  4 1  say,  Dixon,  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  did  this  yourself  f ' 

4  Yes,  sir,'  responded  the  assistant  from  the  outer 
room. 

4 1  can't  believe  yon,  Dixon,'  replied  Mr  Bubb ; 
4  there  are  only  sixteen  words  misspelt'  A  loud 
laugh  from  his  comrades.  At  this  moment  the 
new  assistant  gave  in — his  head  dropping  helplessly 
on  to  the  desk.  Bubb  jumped  up.  and  raised  him 
gently,  and  was  about  to  unfasten  his  neck-tie  and 
waistcoat,  when,  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay, 
he  drew  back  as  if  he  liad  burnt  his  lingers. 
Smith  opened  his  eyes,  and  revived  wearily. 

4 1  thought  you  had  fallen  asleep,  Mr  Smith,' 
said  Bubb,  in  strangely  tender  tones.  4  Have  you 
much  to  do  V 

4  No,  sir.'  And  poor  Smith  went  at  it  again, 
while  Bubb  watched  him  curiously. 

4  Dixon,'  he  called  out,  *  have  you  gone  yet  ? ' 

4  No,  sir.' 

4  Then  come  here ;  I  want  you.'  Dixon  entered 
the  sanctum.  4  Here 's  our  new  friend  very  tired ; 
perhaps  you  don't  mind  seeing  liiin  home.  He 
has  nearly  finished.' 

Smith  was  too  fatigued  to  object,  if  he  had  any 
objections ;  indeed,  he  had  to  lean  very  heavily 
on  the  arm  of  the  good-natured  Dixon. 

4  Come  to-morrow  with  your  bill,'  said  Bubb,  as 
they  left  4  The  fresh  air  will  revive  you. — You 
will  take  care  of  the  boy,  Dixon  ?' 

In  the  outer  office,  amongst  the  seasoned  oldsters, 
the  boy  excited  much  sympathy.  Ignoring  in 
their  kindness  the  eye  of  Bubo,  they  openly  offered 
him  their  pewter  pots  to  drink  from.  Smith 
faintly  thanked  them,  and  declined. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Smith  presented  his  first 
account  to  Mr  Bubb  m  that  gentleman's  private 
office.  He  paid  it  at  once,  cutting  off  an  odd 
ninepence  for  luck,  as  he  said.  Bubb  always  con- 
trived to  pay  first  accounts  when  due ;  it  nude 
people's  minds  easier  under  any  delays  that  might 
take  place  with  other  accounts.  Smith  was  retiring 
with  his  well-earned  money,  when  Bubb,  clearing 
his  throat  detained  him  with  these  words:  'Mr 
Smith,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  private 
affairs  ;  you  do  what  1  pay  you  to  do  ;  still — still 
I  think  you  ought  to  give  me  a  reference.' 

Smith  blushed  like  a  girl,  and  stammered  out: 

4 1  can  give  you  a  note  to  Dr  P  of  Blooinnbury ; 

he  knows  me.' 

Mr  Bubb  eagerly  assented.  How  will  he  word 
it?'  thought  he.  His  curiosity  was  pictured  so 
plainly  in  his  face,  that  Smith,  with  a  smile,  politely 
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handed  it  to  hinf  to  read.   *  Dr  P  is  earnestly 

begged  to  say  a  word  of  recommendation  in  favour 
of  nis  young  friends  the  Smiths.'  Bubb  felt  dis- 
appointed. He  took  some  interest  in  this  cheap 
and  able  short-hand  writer,  and  the  clever  vague- 
ness of  the  note  still  kept  him  in  the  dark.  He 
watched  Smith  from  the  office-window  till  he  was 

out  of  sight,  and  then  started  for  Dr  P  's.  The 

doctor  was  very  busy  ;  could  spare  Mr  Bubb  only 
two  minutes. 

'  Seeking  work  from  you,  sir,  I  presume  ?  Well, 
the  Smiths  are  highly  respectable  and  trustworthy ; 
poor  from  a  misfortune.  Take  my  guarantee  for 
any  materials  however  costly  you  may  trust  them 
with,  whatever  your  business  may  be.  Good- 
morning,  sir.' 

*  Excuse  me  ;  I  am  a  cautious  man,'  said  Mr 
j    Bubb.    '  What  misfortune  ?' 

'  The  father — wealthy  man — turned  his  son  out 
.    of  doors.     The  daughter  left  with  him,  and  will 
i   not  return  till  he  is  forgiven.    The  son  is  con- 
sumptive— won't  live  long.    Good-morning,  sir. 
i   Ton  have  my  guarantee.' 

On  his  way  back,  the  sharp-tongued  short-hand 
wnter  composed  a  beautiful  romance,  with  himself 
for  the  hero,  and  his  new  assistant  for  heroine. 
The  plot  ran  thus :  The  discarded  son  of  a  wealthy 
father  is  ill,  and  Mr  Bubb  finds  employment  for 
his  faithful  sister  at  a  reduction  only  of  a  halfpenny 
a  folio.  She  is  grateful ;  she  is  also  not  insensible 
to  his  personal  charms — she  loves  him.  The  dis- 
carded and  consumptive  son  dies.  The  wealthy 
lather  calls  back  his  daughter  to  his  penitent 
bosom;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  fashionable 
term  of  mourning,  Mr  Bubb  marries  his  late 
charming  assistant,  now  heiress-at-law  to  her 
father's  wealth. 

For  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  term,  however 
other  assistants  fared,  there  was  always  something 
for  young  Smith.    For  him  Mr  Bubb  suspended 
his  economical  habit ;  he  sat  idle  himself  rather 
than  turn  young  Smith  away.    But  as  business 
chanced  to  be  very  brisk,  this  was  very  seldom 
the  case.   Dixon  always  accompanied  Smith  home, 
waiting  for  his  younger  comrade,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary.    Mr  Bubb  had  always  to  read  over  and 
correct  when  his  assistants  were  done.    But  he 
was  not  jealous  of  a  man  who  was  only  five  feet  four, 
and  made  mistakes  in  spelling ;  besides,  the  fellow 
did  not  know  Smith's  secret,  and  was  luckily  too 
stupid  to  find  it  out   Meanwhile,  Mr  Bubb  set 
about  displaying  himself  in  the  eyes  of  John  Smith 
as  an  unparalleled  Bhort-hand  writer  and  a  mag- 
nanimous man.   As  luck  would  have  it,  he  had  a 
heavy  case  nearly  every  day,  and  the  usual  lot 
of  cheap  incapables  to  help  him  to  get  it  out 
These  he  made  a  good  foil  for  his  own  sharp- 
ness, and  he  did  not  spare  them  in  that  capacity. 
He  dictated  from  his  notes  twice  as  fast  as  he  had 
had  to  write  himself;  and  when  the  slow  short- 
hand writer  timidly  asked  him  for  a  word  three 
sentences  back  from  where  he  was  reading,  he 
would  look  towards  Smith  for  sympathy,  and 
assume  the  air  of  a  contemptuous  martyr.   He  did 
not  bully  his  men  so  much  as  of  wont,  nor  did  he 
so  frequently  make  them  copy  their  work  over  on 
account  of  a  blot  or  an  erasure.    His  voice,  too, 
lo*t  much  of  its  acrimonious  tone  ;  towards  Smith, 
indeed,  it  was  sickly  Bweet    In  an  easy-chair,  with 
nothing  to  do,  young  Smith  might  have  had  leisure 
to  admire  his  master  towering  morally  as  well  as 
physically  above  his  subordinates ;  but  bending  all 


the  night  over  ill-written  short-hand  characters, 
and  puzzling  over  the  mysteries  of '  fitting  in,'  he 
noted  little  of  the  change  which  was  a  common 
topic  among  his  fellows.  They,  you  may  be  sure, 
did  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the  gover- 
nor's unaccountable  softness.  They  smoked  more, 
wrangled  more,  and  had  more  beer  in.  They  turned 
saucy  to  him. 

'I  can't  make  this  word  out,'  remarked  Mr 
Bubb,  coming  to  a  sudden  stop  in  his  dictation  ; 
'it is  strange  I  can't  make  it  out,  for  it  is  written 
so  plainly — so  very  plain.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  assistant, '  don't  write  it  so  plain 
the  next  time.' 

But  Mr  Bubb  bore  all  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
— for  the  sake  of  the  third  volume  of  his  romance. 
However,  the  cloud  over  the  hot  sun  of  his  temper 
passed  suddenly  away,  and  bis  unhappy  assistants 
were  scorched  again  worse  than  ever.  This  was 
on  the  last  day  of  Michaelmas  Term.  On  that 
night,  for  the  first  time,  Smith  did  not  appear  at 
his  accustomed  desk.  It  was  a  busy  night,  and 
his  other  assistants,  so  far  as  erring  went  were 
more  human  than  ever.  Bubb  missed  the  quiet, 
accurate,  and  ready  pen  of  Smith.  He  was  also 
tormented'  by  other  feelings.  These  were  confirmed 
when,  on  the  next  day,  Saturday,  Smith  did  not 

}>resent  his  weekly  bill  as  usual.    Had  he  lost  him 
or  ever  ?   Would  his  grand  romance  turn  out  an 
illusion,  after  all  the  fine  opportunities  of  temper 
he  had  given  up  ? 
That  evening,  he  called  again  upon  his  reference, 

Dr  P  .   He  was  as  busy  as  ever,  and  it  was 

not  till  Bubb  had  waited  naif  an  hour  that  he 
popped  his  head  into  the  room  where  Bubb  was 

?acing  about  impatiently,  and  said  :  '  Oh,  it  is  you. 
fell,  a  reconciliation  has  been  effected.   "Want  no 
more  work.    Good-evening,  sir.' 

Bubb  caught  him  in  the  passage,  as  he  was 
stepping  back  to  his  surgery.  *  Will  you  give  me 
the  address  ?  There  is  money  due,  sir.' 

•  Ah,'  said  the  doctor,  « honest  man !  Send  the 
money  here ;  I  will  forward  it' 

'And  a  letter?' 

*  Yes,  anything.  Good-evening.* 

Bubb  went  back  to  his  office  revolving  a  love- 
letter  in  his  mind.  '  If,'  thought  he, '  her  short-hand 
had  been  the  same  system  as  mine,  what  a  lot  I 
could  have  said  ! ' 

-  The  letter  was  very  characteristic  It  ran  thus  : 
'My  dear  Miss  Smith — I  send  you  with  this 
one  pound  eighteen  and  eightpence-halfpenny, 

per  favour  of  Dr  P  ,  for  whicn  please  forward 

receipt  Why  should  you  be  afraid  of  letting  me 
know  your  address  ?  You  were  not  afraid  of  work- 
ing beside  me  night  after  night  in  an  illegal  dis- 
guise. Was  I  ever  harsh  to  you  ?  Did  I  ever  make 
you  write  a  single  Bheet  over  again  1  Did  I  ever 
find  fault  with  your  spelling  or  punctuation  ?  Did 
I  not  allow  you  to  estimate  the  number  of  folios 
yourself,  and  did  I  ever  cut  you  down,  as  I  do  the 
other  fellows  ?  Did  I  not  always  read  slowly  to 
you,  not  that  you  require  it,  for  you  are  a  beautiful 
short-hand  writer,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  woman !  * 

'  That 's  capitally  turned,'  said  Bubb  to  himself 
proudlv.  4 1  wonder  what  her  Christian  name  is  1 
She  called  herself  John  Smith— perhaps  it 's  Jane.' 
He  wrote  on :  '  My  darling  Jane,  I  love  you.  I 
think  I  can  even  now  see  your  ready  pretty  little 
fingers  taking  down  the  words  from  my  lips.  Oh, 
do  let  me  see  you  again  !  Let  me  see  you  in  the 
dress  proper  to  you,  in  which,  I  am  sure,  my  dearest 
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Jane,  you  must  be  irresistible.  Once  your  kind 
master,  now  your  imploring  lover, 

Cornelius  Bubb. 

P.S.— Don't  forget  to  send  receipt/ 

But  no  answer  came  to  this  moving  epistle,  and 
the  cruel  silence  brought  Bubb  to  such  a  despond- 
ing state,  that  probably  the  advent  of  Hilary 
alone  saved  his  life.  Indeed,  so  disgusted  was  he 
with  human  life,  that  on  Christmas  Day  he  made 
his  landlady,  notwithstanding  her  many  pro- 
testations, provide  a  plate  of  cold  boiled  beef  for 
his  dinner.  Hilary  Term  brought  healthful  work, 
his  (jang  of  incompetents,  and  the  exhilarating  use 
of  hi9  bitter  tongue. 

One  night  he  was  in  one*,  of  his  customary  fixes, 
out  of  which,  somehow,  he  always  contrived  to  get 
without  loss  of  professional  reputation.  He  had 
received  unexpected  orders  to  write  out  some  old 
notes  by  the  next  day,  and  he  had  nobody  to  help 
him.  For  reasons  of  his  own,  he  would  trust  solely 
to  wandering  clerks.  One  of  these  came  in — it 
was  Dixon.  He  had  not  seen  him  since  Smith's 
disappearance. 

'  Good-evening,  Mr  Bubb  ;  you  owe  me  fifteen 
and  six,'  said  Dixon,  flinging  down  his  bill 

'  Certainly,  my  dear  boy ;  why  did  you  not  bring 
it  before  ? '  and  Mr  Bubb  pulled  a  handful  of  silver 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  paid  the  claim  without  even 
a  grumble.  He  felt  as  a  sergeant  might  feel  slip- 
ping the  shilling  into  the  hand  of  a  recruit  '  You 
arc  in  luck,  my  boy,  to-night,'  he  said  to  Dixon : 
'  there  are  two  hundred  folios  for  us  to  get  through.' 

1  Are  there  ? '  said  Dixon  drily,  as  he  receipted 
his  bilL 

'  Yes,  come ;  look  sharp,  and  get  to  your  desk.' 

'I  am  going  to  the  theatre,  Mr  Bubb,  with  a 
friend,'  replied  Dixon  with  a  grin. 

Bubb  tried  hard,  but  he  could  not  speak — it  was 
a  kind  of  gasp. 

Dixon  went  on  :  '  The  fact  is,  I  have  come  into 
—that  is,  I  am  now  independent  of  short-hand.' 

'  Then  what  did  you  want  with  my  fifteen  shil- 
lings ? '  asked  Bubb,  who  felt  himself  robbed  on 
false  pretences. 

'  Here,  my  lad,'  said  Dixon  to  the  boy—'  here  is 
five  shillings  for  you.'  This  act  of  munificence 
confirmed  Dixon's  story.  He  must  have  fallen 
into  some  good  thing. 

' 1  wish  1  had  that  young  Smith  here,'  said  Bubb 
regretfully,  for  he  was  again  in  a  fix. 

'  I  can  tell  you,'  said  Dixon, '  what  has  became 
of  him.  He  has  been  sent  by  his  father  to  Paris  to 
study  medicine,  at  least  so  his  sister  told  me.' 

'  What !  you  know  his  sister  ?'  asked  Bubb 


Yes.   The  fact  is,  I  am — I  am  engaged  to  be 
married  to  her.' 
*  To  her  that  used  to  come  here  ?  * 
'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr  Bubb  ?' 
demanded  Dixon  in  rather  fierce  tones. 

Bubb  rose  and  twisted  his  chair  between  them, 
so  that  Dixon  might  not  be  tempted  to  any  foolish- 
ness. Ho  temporised :  '  I  meant  to  say,  Dixon, 
how  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  family?' 

4  Oh,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  Although 
my  father  was  a  poor  barrister,  and  died  before  he 
got  much  practice,  1  have  a  few  friends  left,  and  it 
was  at  the  house  of  one  of  these  that  I  met  the 
sister  of  the  young  gentleman  who  used  to  come 
here  when  he  was  under  a  cloud.  She  was  so  like 
her  brother  I  was  accustomed  to  walk  home  with, 
that  1  was  confounded  at  first,  and  I  suspected — 


that  is,  she  told  me  they  were  twins,  and  that 
accounted  for  the  resemblance.  She  is  now  waiting 
for  me  to  take  her  to  Drury  Lane.  Good-bye,  Mr 
Bubb.' 

From  that  day,  no  short-hand  writer  without  a 
beard  durst  present  himself  at  Bubb'B  office,  and 
those  with  beards  deplore  their  ill-luck  in  having 

to  go. 


THE  MONTH: 

SCIENCE   AND  ARTS. 

The  past  month  has  been  fruitful  in  topics 
embracing  science,  art,  medicine,  the  weather,  cos- 
mology, emigration,  shipwreck,  scurvy,  and  the 
kine-pest   Some  of  the  recent  results  of  science, 
particularly  as  regards  instruments  of  observation 
and  representations  of  celestial  phenomena,  were  to 
be  seen  at  the  conversazione  given  by  Mr  Warren 
de  la  Hue,  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  at  Willis's  Rooms.    Among'  the  most 
remarkable  objects  there  exhibited,  one  was  a 
portion  of  a  meteorite  which  fell  in  the  south  of 
France  in  May  1864 :  it  consists  of  minute  crystals 
of  sulphur  and  a  rare  kind  of  iron  mingled  with  a 
peaty  substance  resembling  London  mud,  which 
falls  down  to  powder  when  placed  in  water.  It 
was  lucky,  therefore,  that  no  rain  was  falling  at  the 
time  the  meteorite  feU,  otherwise,  the  fragments 
would  have  been  washed  away,  and  thus  Tost  to 
science.   Another  remarkable  object  was  a  photo- 
graph of  the  solar  spectrum  by  M.  Becquerel,  a 
celebrated  French  chemist,  in  which  all  the  colours 
have  their  natural  appearance,  red,  blue,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  not  different  tints  of  brown,  as  is  usual 
in  photographs.   This  suggests  the  inquiry :  If  the 
solar  spectrum  can  be  photographed  in  its  natural 
colours,  why  not  other  objects  ?  A  great  triumph 
is  in  store  for  any  artist  or  chemist  who  will  photo- 
graph a  landscape  in  the  natural  colours. 

A  Sixth  Memoir  on  Radiation  and  Absorption,  by 
Dr  Tyndall,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  gives 
particulars  of  some  experiments  on  the  subject 
which  were  attended  by  unexpected  results.  Ever 
since  Dr  Franklin  laid  small  nieces  of  cloth  on 
snow,  and  noticed  that  the  darkest-coloured  sank 
the  deepest,  it  has  been  supposed  that  dark  colours 
absorb  and  radiate  more  heat  than  light  ones.  But 
Dr  Tyndall  shews  conclusively  that  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  but  that  radiation  and  absorption  depend  on 
other  conditions  than  mere  colour,  and  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  lightest  colours  absorb  and 
radiate  the  most  heat  ThoBe  who  wish  to  study 
the  question  with  full  details,  will  do  well  to  look 
out  for  the  next  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, in  which  the  paper  will  be  published. 

Mr  Huggins,  F.R.&,  who  has  rendered  good 
service  to  astronomy  by  his  spectrum  analysis  of 
stars  and  nebulas,  has  added  somewhat  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  comets.  In  the 
course  of  last  month,  he  got  an  observation  of 
Comet  I,  1866,  and  found  the  nucleus  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  ignited  gas,  shining  by  its  own  light ; 
but  the  coma,  or  tail,  having  no  light  of  its  own, 
shines  by  reflected  light,  in  the  same  way  as  clouds 
do  in  our  own  atmosphere.  This  is  an  interesting 
branch  of  cosmical  science,  and  when  next  a  brilliant 
comet  appears  in  our  sky,  the  opportunity  will  be 
seized  for  a  series  of  observations,  which,  so  far  as 
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instrumental  means  permit,  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  self-registering  barometer 
which  appears  to  be  worth  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  combined  with  a  clock,  and  can  be  placed  on  a 
mantel-piece  or  bracket.  The  graduated  portion  of 
the  mercurial  column  is  shewn  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  case,  and  the  clock-face  at  the  lower  part. 
Working  connections  are  made  between  the  mercury 
and  the  clock-work ;  a  sheet  of  paper  to  serve  for 
a  day,  week,  or  month  is  wound  round  a  cylinder 
which  is  moved  by  the  clock,  and  on  this  sheet  a 
dot  is  made  which  indicates  the  height  of  the 
mercury  at  each  hour  of  the  day  or  night  The 
makers  of  this  ingenious  instrument  are  Messrs 
Frank  ham  and  Wilson,  Gough  Street,  London, 
W.C. 

The  experiments  made  under  government  autho- 
rity to  test  gun-cotton,  though  not  yet  successful 
with  great  guns,  have  led  to  encouraging  results 
with  small-arms.  Cartridges  of  gun-cotton  can 
now  be  manufactured  which  command  a  range  as 
great  as  that  of  powder,  and  without  injury  to  the 
rifle,  even  after  firing  two  thousand  rounds.  10re- 
over,  certain  special  advantages  are  claimed  for 
gun-cotton :  it  creates  but  little  smoke  ;  it  does 
not  foul  the  fbarrel,  and  the  '  kick,'  or  recoil,  is 
much  leas  than  with  powder.  This  being  the  case, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  from  General  Sabine, 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject,  that  gun-cotton  cartridges  have  been 
largely  m  demand  for  sporting  purposes  during  the 
pa>t  shooting-season. 

To  many  readers  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  rainfall  of  last  year  (1865)  was  greater  than 
the  average.  This  is  perhaps  an  indication  that 
the  cycle  of  drought  is  ended,  and  that  the  gloomy 
forebodings  which  some  persons  entertained  as  to 
a  long  period  of  deficient  rainfall  may  be  laid 
aside.  Between  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  fell  such  a  quantity  of  rain 
as  more  than  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
previous  months  ;  and  from  many  quarters  we  hear 
that  ponds  which  had  dried  up  are  again  filled,  and 
springs  and  small  streams  which  had  disappeared 
are  again  flowing.  This  acceptable  abundance  of 
water  will  be  confirmed  by  the  effects  of  the  great 
snow  storm  of  last  month.  Of  course,  meteorologists 
are  trying  to  find  out  the  explanation  of  all  this  ; 
and  as  the  British  Meteorological  Society  has  now 
got  a  royal  charter,  and  is  to  become  The  Meteor- 
ological Society  par  excellence,  we  may  expect  the 
members  to  work  with  more  purpose  than  ever.  An 
Aeronautical  Society  is  also  to  be  founded,  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  president,  with  the  professed 
object  of  studying  systematically  the  meteorology 
of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  gales,  or  rather  what 
may  be  described  as  a  three-weeks'  gale,  which 
ushered  in  the  newyear,  occasioned  much  disaster 
on  land  and  sea.  The  number  of  wrecks  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  was  more  than  four  hundred  ; 
significant  of  a  fearful  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, yet  at  the  same  time  suggestive  of  the  heroic 
efforts  made  around  our  coasts  lor  rescue.  But  the 
world  holds  on  its  way  nevertheless,  and  men  and 
ships  put  to  sea  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  Ger- 
many even,  though  not  a  maritime  country,  is  on 
the  move  :  96,000  Germans  sailed  last  year  for  the 
United  States,  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Hamburg 
and  Bremen ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  number 
will  be  doubled  this  year.   Political  dissatisfaction 


is  perhaps  the  motive  for  this  multitudinous  forth- 
going. 

In  connection  herewith,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Professor  Welcker,  well  known  in  German  litera- 
ture, has  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  florins 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  way  to  get  rid  of  a  govern- 
ment without  a  revolution — that  is,  a  government 
only  which  sets  itself  systematically  to  violate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 

A  paper  reaa  before  the  Graphic  Society  at 
Exeter,  by  Dr  Scott,  the  President,  deserves  con- 
sideration by  all  persons  who  take  interest  in 
photographic  portraits.  How  often  it  happens 
when  a  person  is  about  to  be  *  taken,'  that  he  or 
she  dresses  for  the  occasion,  perhaps  puts  on  a  little 
jewelry,  and  so  appears  in  the  picture  in  a  style 
which  is  not  the  familiar  one.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  the  object  Bhould  be  to  produce  such  a  portrait 
as  will  shew  the  sitter  in  his  everyday  aspect — 
that  in  which  all  his  friends  know  him  best  The 
outrages  on  true  taste  perpetrated  by  men  in  this 
particular  are  many ;  but  women  are  offenders  in  a 
much  greater  degree.  Dr  Scott  remarks:  'Blue 
objects  absorb  all  other  rays,  and  only  reflect  the  blue 
ones ;  red  objects  reflect  the  red  rays,  and  absorb  the 
others ;  and  yellow  objects,  in  like  manner,  absorb 
all  rays  but  those  which  are  yellow.  A  lady  going 
to  have  her  portrait  taken  in  a  yellow  dress,  would 
naturally  think  it  would  come  out  of  a  lightish 
hue,  and  she  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that  it  came  out  almost  black.  Hence,  if  a  lady 
wishes  to  appear  in  any  particular  tone  of  dress,  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  proper  colours  be 
selected,  and  not  such  colours  as  will  produce  darks 
for  lights,  and  the  contrary.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
dark  dress  and  the  flesh  tints  both  properly  done 
together  ;  the  radiations  from  the  light  complexion 
of  the  skin  being  much  more  effective  on  the 
photographic  plate  than  those  from  the  dark  dress. 
It  is  very  common  to  see  ladies  going  in  dark 
dresses,  with  long  floating  ribbons,  or  cap-strings  of 
white  or  blue,  large  white  collars  and  cuffs,  pro- 
ducing pictures  of  such  violent  opposition,  and 
blotches  of  white  far  larger  than  the  face,  that  this 
feature  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  picture,  and 
found  out,  soanuch  is  it  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  parts  of  dress  here  mentioned.'  As  a  rule,  it 
would  be  best  that  sitters  should  allow  the  photo- 
grapher to  tell  them  how  to  dress. 

Mr  R.  E.  Alison  states,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  on  the  climate  of 
Teaeriffe,  that  he  can  feelingly  testify  to  the 
superiority  of  the  climate  of  that  island  to  that  of 
any  European  district,  for  all  affections  of  the 
lungs.  When  he  left  England,  he  had  all  the  bad 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  brought  on 
by  a  neglected  cough,  yet,  in  a  very  short  time, 
without  any  medicine,  they  entirely  disappeared. 
He  does  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  climate 
of  Teneriffe  will  cure  consumption  ;  but  its  warm, 
dry,  equable  temperature,  which  can  be  obtained 
throughout  the  year  by  varying  the  altitude,  is  a 
most  powerful  remedial  agent  In  his  opinion,  it 
will  do  more  to  ward  off  the  distressing  malady 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  excepting, 
possibly,  the  city  of  Mendoza,  on  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Andes.  One  of  the  pleasant  places  for  a 
sojourn  in  Teneriffe  is  Villa  de  Orotava,  at  an 
elevation  of  1100  feet,  where  the  lowest  winter 
temperature  is  64°  5'  Fahrenheit ;  ten  degrees 
warmer  than  Penzance,  which  is  one  of  the  mild- 
est winter-residences  in  England.   Visitors  who 
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required  a  yet  warmer  winter  temperature,  would 
find  it  at  Santa  Cruz,  the  port  of  Tenerine,  where 
the  lowest  range  of  the  thermometer  in  January  is 
sixty-four  degrees  nearly. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  Mr 
Alison's  remarks  about  the  canary-bird.  'When  I 
saw  it  first  in  its  native  woods,'  he  says, '  I  could 
scarcely  recognise  it  as  the  same  specie*  as  our 
domestic  yellow  warbler,  so  much  is  the  latter 
altered  by  domestication  and  repeated  crosses. 
The  native  bird  is  gray  on  the  wings,  the  belly  is 
green,  and  the  back  a  very  dark  gray.  It  builds 
on  bushy  trees  or  high  shrubs,  lays  from  four  to 
six  pale-blue  eggs,  and  sometimes  hatches  six 
times  in  a  season.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
each  flock  has  a  different  song.  The  note  is 
between  that  of  the  skylark  and  nightingale.  The 
natives  assert  that  the  bird  is  very  difficult  to  rear, 
and  generally  dies  in  a  couple  of  years  if  kept  in  a 
case.' 

Mr  Fowler,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  having  recom- 
mended young  men  entering  the  profession  to 
study  physical  science,  the  Times  directed  attention 
to  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street,  as  a  place 
where  a  knowledge  of  physical  science  might  be 
acquired.  The  Times  might  have  added  that  there 
are  two  colleges  in  London— University  and  King's 
— where  physical  science  may  be  studied  with 
advantage,  indeed  with  more  advantage  than  at 
the  School  of  Mines,  for  the  latter  teaches  no 
mathematics  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  if  a  man 
wishes  to  make  a  practical  use  of  his  knowledge  of 
physical  science,  he  must  combine  with  it  a  good 
knowledge  of  mathematics. 

The  Report  of  the  Postmaster-general  for  1864 
has  just  been  published.  Though  more  than  twelve 
months  after  date,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  in  that  year  was 
more  than  L.4,000,000,  of  which  L.1,160,000  was 
profit.  The  number  of  letters  delivered  was 
679,084,822;  and  of  these,  170,000,000  were  de- 
livered in  London  alone.  In  the  same  year,  the 
increase  in  the  numlver  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
whole  kingdom  was  40,000 ;  in  London,  10,000  ; 
the  total  number  of  houses  being  3,693,991.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  population  now  amounts  to 
thirty  millions. 


THE  CHURCHYARD  YEW. 

Ckder  the  black  yew- tree 
(Its  berries  like  drops  of  blood) 
I  loTe  to  sit, 
In  a  moody  fit, 
Thinking  of  how  to  clay  and  dust, 
Canker,  decay,  and  moth,  and  rurt, 
Come  all  that  we  love,  and  hope,  and  trust — 
Beauty  and  Wealth,  and  Pleasure,  and  Power, 
And  Learning,  and  Sense,  and  Wit. 

Down  in  your  coffin  there, 
Beauty,  answer  mc  now, 
As  hero  I  sit, 
In  a  cynical  fit, 
Whore  is  hidden  thy  jewel-chest  ? 
Where  are  the  diamonds  that  once  did  rest 
On  the  rise  and  fall  of  thy  snowy  breast  ? 
They  sparkle  no  more  in  the  Hoom  and  dark, 
Than  docs  a  cretin's  wit. 


Ambition,  thoa  misled  fool. 
Thou  with  the  rusty  crown, 
As  I  meditate 
On  thy  fallen  state, 
Open  thy  coffin  lid,  and  tell 
Of  the  battles  thoa  hast  won  so  well ; 
How  many  wretches  there  bleeding  fell, 
All  for  a  fort  or  some  farm  in  a  dell, 
A  mound  of  earth,  or  a  line  on  a  map, 
Wrestling  bo  hard  with  fate. 

Learning,  thou  purblind  thing, 
Sage  with  the  half-closed  eyes. 
Come,  answer  me, 
In  my  tyranny, 
And  prore  me  how  thy  midnight  toil, 
Thy  waste  of  wholesome  harmless  oil. 
And  all  thy  fretting  and  careful  moiL 
Thy  nouns  declined,  thy  accents  marked, 
Avail  in  the  dull  Dead  Sea. 

Pride,  thou  art  humble  now, 
Thanks  to  the  sexton's  spade  ; 
Around  this  tree 
Lies  good  company, 
Yet  none  to  flatter,  or  fawn,  or  bend- 
Tump  and  Pleasure  hare  come  to  An  end; 
Narrow  the  chamber  is  left  thee,  friend  : 
Pedigrees,  parchments,  charters,  and  rolls, 
Are  little  avail  to  thee. 

Wealth,  thon  art  last  of  all, 
Laggard  and  lazy  of  old  ; 
Come,  knave,  up  here 
Prom  thy  velvet  bier, 
What  is  that  strange  frilled  robe  thou'st  on  t 
Tis  out  of  fashion,  thou  simpleton. 
Are  all  thy  tinsel  and  trappings  gone? 
Yes  !  time  is  over  for  change  and  freak  : 
Money  is  useless  here 

Under  the  Churchyard  yew 
(Its  berries  as  red  as  blood) 
I  love  to  sit. 
In  my  moody  fit ; 
Round  mo  rise  the  billocky  graves, 
The  Dead  Sea's  green  and  silent  waves, 
Death's  black  banner,  the  dark  tree  braves. 
As  I  think  of  how  vain  are  Power  and  Wealth, 
Beauty,  and  Love,  and  Wit. 
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LUCK. 

j  Those  were  no  doubt  dark  days  of  superstition 
•wherein  the  goddess  Fortuna  was  worshipped,  and 

I  had  temples  of  her  own :  hut  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  convenience  about  that  arrangement.  When 

I things  went  wrong  with  the  devotee,  he  at  once  set 
down  his  misfortunes  to  the  insufficiency  of  his 
-sacrifice,  some  omission  or  irregularity  in  Ids  sup- 
plications, or  to  other  definite  causes  which  might 
have  aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  Divinity.  Such 
a  vague  phrase  as  *  out  of  luck '  did  not  exist  in  his 
vocabulary. 

With  us,  unhappily,  who  have  thrown  ofT  all 
allegiance  to  the  lady  with  the  blinded  eyes,  there 
is  nothing  fixed,  with  the  very  unsatisfactory 
exception  of  the  Doctrine  of  Chances,  which  requires 
a  mathematician  to  understand,  and  a  philosopher 
to  apply  it  to  his  own  case.  The  very  existence  of 
Luck  is  questioned,  although  the  greatest  unbe- 
liever does  not  fail  to  act  as  though  it  did  exist, 
and  to  take  advantage,  however  thanklessly,  of  its 
benefits.  We  are  all  Mr  Micawbers  at  heart,  I 
fancy,  and  entertain  an  idea  that '  something  will 
turn  up '  some  day,  which  we  will  not  say  we  have 
not  deserved,  but  for  which  we  have  not  laboured. 
Among  those  who  place  reliance  on  Luck,  however, 
rather  than  on  their  own  efforts,  Mr  M.  must  be 
considered  unusually  fortunate  to  have  ended  so 
well  as  he  did,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
suffered  severely  throughout  life,  and  only  at  the 
very  last  was  crowned  with  prosperity.  The  man 
who  has  great  luck,  and  trusts  to  it,  is  almost  sxire 
to  come  to  grief,  sooner  or  later.  Napoleon  was 
fortune's  darling  in  a  hundred  fields,  but  she 
deserted  him,  and  went  over  to  the  other  side  in  the 
most  momentous  of  all  his  battles.  When  6he  did 
that,  he  no  longer  called  her  his  Star,  but  his  Fate. 
The  kinffs  of  old  would  not  have  courted  his  alii- 
ante  as  the  Hap3burg  did.  They  were  so  afraid  of 
a  lucky  man,  that  one  of  them  wrote  to  a  royal 
brother  to  decline  his  friendship,  upon  the  ground, 
that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  certain  to  over- 
take him :  a  very  selfish  act,  by  the  by,  even  in  a 
king.   He  believed  in  Nemesis — which  may  be 


freely  translated  as  the  modern  Principle  of  Com- 
pensation— and  wished  to  cut  the  connection  with 
its  future  victim  while  he  decently  could.  The 
royal  brother  was  so  alarmed  at  this — at  the  idea 
of  being  deserted,  while  still  in  a  state  of  prosperity, 
by  his  friends— that  he  determined  to  cast  into  the 
sea  the  article  upon  which  he  set  the  greatest  value 
— a  certain  ring  of  priceless  worth — in  order  to 
appease  the  gods  ;  to  voluntarily  draw  misfortune 
upon  himself,  just  as  folks  used  to  anticipate  the 
small-pox  by  inoculation. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  part  with  his  best 
ring,  when  it  came  to  the  pinch,  and  substituted 
for  it  some  inferior  jewel;  or  perhaps  the  gods  did 
not  approve  of  this  attempt  to  'hedge;'  but  the 
story  goes  that  a  few  days  after  the  sacrifice,  some 
fish  (exceedingly  like  a  whale,  but  eatable)  was 
brought  to  his  table  with  this  very  ring  in  its 
gullet.  After  which  manifestation  of  the  will  of 
Fate,  the  king  wisely  determined  to  enjoy  himself, 
and  take  as  much  luck  as  he  could  get ;  and  it  even 
seems  to  have  struck  him  to  prove  liimself  worthy 
of  it.  It  seldom  does  strike  lucky  men  to  do  this, 
although  many  of  them  have  cast,  if  not  their  jewels 
into  the  Bea,  at  least  their  money  into  the  gutter. 
It  is  'light  come,  light  go'  with  them,  and  what 
it  has  cost  them  no  trouble  to  gain,  they  are 
easily  persuaded  to  part  with  :  if  there  was  a  Luck 
Hospital,  they  would  very  likely  subscribe  to  it ; 
but  since,  I  suppose,  they  have  not  the  audacity  to 
ascribe  their  fortune  to  the  favour  of  the  Powers  of 
Good,  they  do  not  exhibit  their  gratitude  in  that 
direction. 

I  once  knew  a  man  of  some  parts  who  had 
three  fortunes  unexpectedly  left  him  by  distant 
relatives,  each  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  found  a  county  family,  and  each  of  which  found 
him  beggared  by  play.  Though  rivers  of  plenty,  were 
poured  out  to  him  from  the  cornucopia  of  fortune, 
this  man  only  carelessly  held  out  for  their  reception 
a  sieve !  Even  to  the  last,  he  was  very  lucky ; 
for  although  there  was  an  execution  in  the  house 
when  he  lay  a-dying,  he  did  not  die  in  jail. 

Among  the  educated  and  upper  classes,  there  is  no 
set  of  people  so  superstitious  in  the  matter  of  luck 
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as  your  Gamblers.  The  very  best  players,  who  have 
spent  half  their  lives  at  the  whist-table,  and 
employed  all  their  wits  in  mastering  that  science 
winch  has  been  not  improperly  called  the  Game  of 
Common  Sense,  are  victims  to  the  grossest  delusions 
in  this  respect  *  Let  us  take  the  lucky  seats,'  6ay 
they,  whenever  there  is  a  change  of  position,  and 
they  have  the  choice  ;  as  though  it  were  on  the 
seats,  and  not  on  the  heads  (and  hands)  that  success 
depends.  '  Providence,'  it  has  been  impiously  said, 
*  is  always  on  the  side  of  strong  battabons and  I 
think,  without  impiety,  we  may  add,  that  Luck 
generally,  and,  at  all  events,  in  the  end,  goes  with 
the  best  players ;  indeed,  I  will  say  this  much  for 
these  superstitious  gentry,  that  when  two  inferior 
players  are  engaging  with  their  superiors,  the 
latter  are  always  the  favourites  in  the  betting, 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  be  sitting  on  the 
unlucky  mahogany,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  table 
remote  from  '  the  hinges.' 

A  still  more  ludicrous  belief,  if  possible,  is  that 
one  pack  of  cards  is  more  lucky  than  another. 
4  These  cards,'  says  one, '  have  won  all  along.' 

'Then  it's  high  time  they  should  lose,'  cries 
some  exceptional  sceptic,  who  actually  believes 
that. 

Now,  in  the  shuffling  of  the  cards  there  really  is 
something,  if  they  happen  to  have  been  running  in 
suits ;  and  a  good  player  will  shuffle  them,  and  a 
bad  one,  who  knows  his  inferiority  (for  some  do 
not),  will  let  them  alone  under  such  circumstances, 
for  excellent  reasons  ;  but  in  the  cards  themselves, 
the  situation  of  which  entirely  depends  upon  the 
last  cut,  what  virtue  can  possibly  lie  ? 

I  have  known  more  than  one  statesman— mem- 
bers of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  concerned 
in  constructing  Jaws  which  I  must  obey  whether  I 
believe  in  them  or  not— gravely  rise  from  the 
whist-table  on  tho  ground  that '  Luck  was  running 
against  him.'  Let  us  hope  that  these  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  devote  their  best  intelligence  to 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  keep  only  the 
dregs  of  it  for  social  life :  otherwise,  supposing 
that  these  views  are  entertained  by  all  their 
colleagues,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  a  cabinet 
council  does  not  consult  auguries,  and  is  not 
encouraged  or  deterred-  in  their  enactments  by 
signs  and  portents?  it  is  shocking  to  think  that 
the  creation  of  a  new  bishopric,  for  instance,  may 
depend  upon  the  investigation  of  the  entrails  of  J 
a  fowL  *  Luck  running  against  him ! '  Is  it, 
then,  a  river  ?  Well,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  ; 
for  if  one  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  whom  I 
have  in  my  mind  happens  to  persist  in  play  and 
win,  I  have  heard  him  say  that  *  The  tide  has 
turned  !'  But  if  a  river,  whence  does  it  rise,  and 
whither  does  it  take  its  course  ?  Partly,  it  seems, 
underground,  like  some  of  those  streams"  in  Craven, 
which  now  are  seen  of  men,  and  now  disappear  in 
the  bowels  of  the  hills  ;  so  that 

If  you  drink  not  when  you  may, 
When  you  will,'  you  shall  have  '  Nay.' 

The  practical  application  of  which  is,  to  back  your- 
self whenever  you  are  *  in  Luck,'  and  to  abstain 
from  watering  when  you  are  out  of  it  Most  excel- 
lent advice,  no  doubt,  if  one  could  be  sure  of  the 
premises  ;  but  who  is  to  know  that  morning  may 
not  be  on  the  point  of  breaking,  although  it  is  just 
now  dark  enough,  or  that  the  present  glorious  hues 
are  not  those  of  sunset,  and  that  blackest  night  is 
close  at  hand. 


If  it  was  only  gamblers  who  believed  in  Luck, 
this  paper  would  not  have  been  written.  But 
what  can  shew  more  clearly  the  illogical  character 
of  the  ideas  of  the  public  upon  this  matter— not  to 
speak  much  more  severely — than  the  paragraphs 
headed  LiLcky  Escapes,  which  we  have  lately  seen 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers  as  pendents 
to  those  terriblo  details  of  the  loss  of  the  steamship 
London.    One  man  finds  the  voyage  so  rough,  even 
upon  the  way  to  Plymouth,  that  he  leaves  the 
vessel  at  that  port,  and  forfeits  his  passage-money 
— thereby,  as  it  turned  out,  saving  his  life.  Another, 
applying  at  the  last  moment,  is  not  able  to  got  a 
berth  even  at  a  premium,  and  so  escapes  in  spite  of 
himself ;  &c.  These  cases  are  all  put  down  to  Luck, 
and  curious  enough  it  is  to  see  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment paid  to  the  heathen  goddess,  after  read- 
ing that  harrowing  but  reverent  description  of  the 
shipwreck  itself,  with  aU  its  incidents  of  piety  and 
self-devotion,  of  courage  and  labour.   On  the  other 
hand,  one  very  remarkable  case  of  ill-luck  is 
narrated,  and  even  dwelt  upon  with  a  certain 
gusto,  as  though  it  corroborated  the  writer's  views 
upon  this  subject ;  it  is  headed  An  Unlucky  Man, 
and  describes  how  a  poor  fellow,  having  been 
already  wrecked  in  the  Duncan  Dunbar,  got  ou 
board  a  certain  vessel  bound  for  Melbourne,  but 
being  objected  to  by  the  ignorant  crew  as  a  Jonah, 
left  it,  and  took  his  passage  on  board  the  London, 
and  so  perished  after  all. 

The  religious  newspapers,  of  course,  treat  these 
matters  as  Special  Providences  ;  and  when  we  read 
in  their  columns  how  the  five  rascals  who  deserted 
the  doomed  ship  at  Plymouth  were  thereby  '  pro- 
videntially saved,'  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
inquire,  with  the  cynical  Bachelor  of  the  Albany, 
whether  the  five  honest  men  who  took  their 
places  were  'providentially  drowned,'  or  not  It 
seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  whatever  difficulties 
may  beset  this  line  of  argument  (and  putting  the 
theological  question,  as  such,  aside,  since  this  is  no 
place  for  its  discussion),  that  it  is  much  more 
tenable  than  the  other.  But  if  they  would  be 
logical,  its  supporters  should  certainly  maintain  it 
in  all  cases,  wnich  few  of  them  are  prepared  to  do. 
They  are  very  particular  about  the  dignus  vutdiee 
nodus,  and  when  anything  short  of  preservat  ion  from 
death  takes  place — such  as  the  rescue  of  all  a  man 
is  worth  from  the  flames— I  observe  that  the 
religious  newspapers  are  as  gbb  with  their  '  Good- 
Luck'  as  the  profane  ones.  Not  so  was  honest 
Simeon,  who,  when  he  got  home  from  any  expedi- 
tion on  horseback,  was  accustomed  to  return  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  his  safe  return ;'  and  he  was  not  a 
bad  Rider  either. 

The  mention  of  Simeon  reminds  me  that  in  the 
universities  themselves  the  beUef  in  Luck  is  still  as 
flourishing  as  elsewhere.  It  was  only  a  year  or  so 
ago  that  a  certain  gentleman  (my  informant)  being 
examiner  for  mathematical  honours,  perceived  upon 
the  papers  of  one  of  the  candidates  what  he  at  first 
took  to  be  a  letter-weight,  but  which,  on  a  nearer 
inspection,  turned  out  to  be  a  horseshoe,  which 
this  son  of  science  had  brought  in  with  him  for 
Luck.'  If  such  an  incident  can  happen  in  the 
Cambridge  senate-house  during  an  examination 
for  mathematical  honours,  who  can  say  that  For- 
tuna  has  lost  her  votaries,  although  the  rites  of 
her  religion  may  not  be  so  methodically  paid  as  in 
the  days  of  yore.  As  Lord  Macaulay  said  of  the 
extremcst  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
apropos  of  another  scholar  who  believed  in  tlum 
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(I  think,  Thomas  More) :  'she  will  be  believed  in  as 
long  as  the  world  endures.' 

We  do  not  suppose  that  our  would-be  Wrangler 
could  have  given  any  reason  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  him ;  but  in  some  few  cases,  the  notion  of  Luck 
is  really  corroborated  by  the  fact  itself.  Thus,  1 
>am  given  to  understand  that  the  popular  belief  in 
the  ill-luck  of  a  dinner-party  of  thirteen  (originat- 
ing, of  course,  in  the  number  present  at  the  Last 
Supper)  is  borne  out  by  the  Registrar-general ; 
since  of  any  thirteen  adults  such  as  meet  over  the 
mahogany,  one,  on  the  average,  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth,  does  die,  or  w  married. 

Generally,  however,  the  matter  of  Luck  admits 
of  no  reasoning  whatever,  far  less  of  calculation ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  old  doctrine  of  Nemesis 
is  the  most  natural  one.  A  certain  amount  of 
good-fortune  probably  falls  to  the  lot  of  all,  and 
in  much  more  equal  proportion  than  is  generally 
supposed.  We  get  it  early,  or  we  get  it  late,  but 
we  seldom  get  it  both  late  and  early;  and  when 
we  do,  it  is  seldom  for  our  good.  The  moral  of 
which  has  been  enforced  in  two  well-known  lines, 
which  can,  however,  bear,  with  a  difference,  to  be 
here  repeated: 

Tia  not  in  mortals  to  command  success : 
Let  us  do  more,  my  readers;  let 's  deserve  it 
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The  history  of  romantic  adventure  has  received 
few  stranger  or  more  interesting  contributions 
than  the  narrative  of  Mr  Moens's  memorable 
captivity  among  the  Neapolitan  brigands.*  The 
whole  story  is  of  the  most  exciting  kind,  and  it  is 
occasionally  so  diverting,  that  not  all  the  sympathy 
which  one  feels  with  the  unfortunate  captive,  and 
the  compassion  aroused  by  the  miserable,  baffled 
suspense  in  which  his  wife  was  kept  from  May  15 
to  August  25,  can  overcome  the  sense  of  amuse- 
ment which  accompanies  the  perusal    That  Mr 
Moens  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  brave,  cheerful,  and 
truthful,  never    tempted  into  magnifying  his 
sufferings,  and  of  a  ready  generosity  and  magna- 
nimity of  character,  is  the  impression  produced  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned  ;  and  tne  wider  meaning  of 
the  narrative,  its  bearing  on  the  political  and 
social  aspects  of  life  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  are  so 
j  important,  and  convey  so  hopeless  a  picture  of 
,  disorganisation  and  lawlessness,  that  we  may  be  I 
i  excused  for  feeling  glad  that  Neapolitan  matters 
i  are  practically  no  affair  of  ours.     Even  when  they 
are  brought  home  to  our  perceptions  with  unplea- 
sant vividness  by  such  a  circumstance  as  the 
1  capture  of  an  Englishman,  and  his  detention  for 
months  in  the  mountains,  it  is  evident  that  our 
interference  can  do  no  good,  and  may  expedite  the 
fate  of  the  victim.  Nothing  in  this  strange  story  is 
i  more  curious  than  the  fact  that  all  the  efforts  made 
by  Mr  Moens's  friends  for  his  release  placed  them 
:  at  variance  with  the  Italian  law  and  executive,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  utmost  personal  danger. 
There  was  a  dramatic  simplicity  about  the  capture. 
I  Mr  and  Mrs  Moens  arrived  at  Palermo  in  January 
1865,  and  went  through  the  routine  usual  under 
the  circumstances.   They  were  delighted  with  the 
weather,  which  was  'June-like,'  and  with  the 
climate,  which  was  delicious.    They  poked  about 
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the  place,  and  found  out  the  beautiful  old  cloisters ; 
they  made  excursions  to  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries ;  they  photographed  everything ;  and  Mount 
Etna  was  accommodating  enough  to  shew  them  a 
capital  eruption  at  the  very  best  time,  when  the 
sputtering  monster  was  entirely  clothed  with  snow. 
The  hotel  JRagusa  was  in  every  way  commendable, 
and  the  landlord  the  politest  of  men.  He  actually 
forbade  an  expectorating  compatriot  the  table-dMte, 
in  deference  to  Mrs  Moens's  prejudices  against  that 
wholesome  custom.  The  English  residents  made 
themselves  agreeable,  and  bouquets  of  roses,  car* 
nations,  and  heliotropes  were  readily  procurable 
in  February.  There  was  really  nothing  to  object 
to,  except  the  burial  observances,  which  are  not 
consonant  with  English  taste,  and  the  egotism  of  the 
Sicilians,  who  persist  in  believing  Sicily  to  be  the 
pride  of  the  earth.  This  is  naturally  exasperating 
to  the  British  traveller,  who  knows  how  immea- 
surably superior  everything  he  leaves  behind  is  to 
everything  he  finds  anywhere  elBe,  but  after  all 
not  intolerable  under  Sicilian  skies,  and  with  the 
barometer  apparently  set  fair  in  Paradise.  Then  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  arrange  plans  for  a  giro,  or 
tour  round  the  island,  and  even  a  little  gossip  about 
brigands  was  rather  agreeably  exciting  than  alarm- 
ing. The  English  tourists  no  more  contemplated 
abandoning  their  giro,  on  account  of  the  '  bands,' 
than  the  present  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Dublin 
would  think  of  relinquishing  their  accustomed 
festivities  in  deference  to  the  Fenian  fraternity. 
Brigand  stories  were  popular  at  Palermo,  just  as 
tiger  stories  might  be  at  Singapore,  but  the  giro 
was  to  commence  in  ten  days,  and  the  landlord, 
the  consul,  and  public  opinion  announced  perfect 
security  and  serenity.  The  coxdeur  do  rose  was 
deepened  by  a  little  incident  of  an  entirely 
Arcadian  character,  Arcadian  after  Watteau  and 
Shenstone.  The  tourists,  in  exploring  Monte 
Pellegrino,  visited  a  famous  cave.  The  arch  was 
eight  hundred  feet  high,  and  through  a  small 
opening,  the  splendid  blue  of  the  sky  appeared, 
while  two  large  eagles  floated  in  the  crystal  air. 
Great  stalactites  hung  from  the  roof,  and  the 
sides  were  tapestried  with  beautiful  creepers  and 
light-green  spurge.  The  glittering  sea  lay  shining 
before  the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  and  the  whole 
effect  must  have  been  marvellously  like  that  of  a 
splendid  transformation  scene,  supposing  the  Titans 
and  the  Tritons  to  maintain  a  gorgeous  theatre  for 
their  delectation.  Then  two  men,  carrying  guns, 
who,  though  at  first  alarming,  eventually  proved 
not  only  harmless,  but  hospitable,  appeared,  and 
guided  the  strangers  to  their  'cave,'  carefully 
breaking  down  the  creepers  in  their  path,  and 
escorting  the  lady  with  the  utmost  grace  and 
politeness.  The  repast  which  followed  was  rural 
and  picturesque.  The  guests  sat  on  rough  seats, 
covered  with  the  coats  of  their  shepherd-enter- 
tainers, and,  surrounded  by  four  dogs,  ate  bread 
and  scalded  cream;  after  which  they  retired, 
having  vainly  proffered  money  to  these  peasants, 
worthy  of  a  vaudeville.  After  such  an  experi- 
ence, they  were  less  likely  than  before  to  feel 
apprehensive  about  the  perils  of  the  giro. 

They  reached  Salerno  on  the  14th  May,  and 
made  up  their  minds  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Pactum 
at  once.  The  authorities  at  Naples  gave  positive 
assurance  of  safety,  and  they  found  posted  up  in 
the  hall  of  the  hotel  Vittoria  a  notice,  which  must 
have  had  rather  an  odd  effect.  It  announced  that 
the  roads  were  safe  and  open,  not  in  the  sense  of 
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weather,  but  in  that  of  brigandage.  Off  they 
started,  in  a  carriage  with  three  horses,  and  a 
jingling  accompaniment  of  bells.  At  a  short 
distance  from  Salerno,  they  were  joined  by  soldiers, 
who  escorted  them  to  Paestum,  but  did  not  give 
them  any  intimation  of  the  danger,  of  the  existence 
of  which  they  were  perfectly  aware.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Moens,  and  two  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs  Aynsley, 
passed  a  very  pleasant  day,  did  all  the  customary 
admiration  and  exploration,  took  their  tea,  and 
started  late  in  the  afternoon  for  Salerno,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  soldiers,  who  had  disappeared.  They 
talked  and  laughed  about  the  brigands,  and  Mrs 
Moens  soon  fell  asleep.  She  woke  nt  Mrs  Aynsley's 
exclamation  :  *  Here  they  really  are  at  last ! '  and 
then  the  affair  was  over  in  a  few  moments.  The 
road  and  the  fields  were  covered  with  armed  men, 
who  signed  to  the  gentlemen  to  get  down.  The 
coachman  politely  opened  the  carriage-door ;  the 
brigands  surrounded  their  captives,  and  marched 
them  off.  Mrs  Moens  jumped  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  ran  after  her  husband ;  but  one  of  the  band 
gently  and  courteously  remonstrated,  and  gravely 
led  her  back  to  the  vehicle,  in  which  the  two 
ladies  sat,  quite  helplessly,  under  the  observation 
of  about  fifty  peasants.  The  brigands  had  dis- 
appeared, the  captives  with  them.  Soldiers  came 
up,  and  hearing  the  news,  galloped  off  in  pursuit, 
which  proved  wholly  unavailing.  At  length,  the 
ladies,  in  despair,  drove  to  Battipaghi,  and  there 
awaited  intelligence.  The  position  was  a  dreadful 
one,  and  much  more  dreadful  than  it  appeared  to 
them,  for  they  had  no  conception  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  beset  them  in  effecting  the  liberation 
of  one  of  the  captives,  as  indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  unaccustomed  to  the  habits  and 
manners  of  brigands,  and  unaware  of  the  obstacles 
with  which  the  Italian  government  has  to  contend 
in  connection  with  them,  to  form  any  approximate 
idea  of  their  multiplicity  and  weight  In  two 
days,  Mr  Aynsley  made  his  appearance ;  but  Mr 
Moens  was  retained  in  captivity,  his  friend  having 
undertaken  to  negotiate  his  ransom.  The  selection 
of  the  hostage  was  decided  by  lot,  and  Mr  Aynsley 
was  the  fortunate  man.  Mr  Moens  relates  the 
fact  briefly,  and  dismisses  it  with  his  usual  simpli- 
city ;  but  it  is  suggestive  of  a  cruel  dilemma,  and 
a  strong  mental  struggle. 

The  complicated  movements  of  this  very  serious 
drama  in  action  are  curious  to  consider  at  every 
stage.  In  the  mountains  were  the  brigands  and 
their  prisoners,  the  Englishman,  and  two  Italians. 
The  composition  of  the  brigand  band  was  very 
various  as  to  race  and  degree,  but  a  tolerable 
equality  prevailed  among  its  members  on  the 
score  of  crime.  Murderers  escaped  from  justice  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  robbery,  and  expend  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  in  prayers  for  the  souls  of  their 
victims,  and  in  the  erection  of  neat  crosses  to  their 
memory,  form  the  large  majority  of  these  commu- 
nities ;  but  they  are  also  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  and  in  many  instances  by  peasants, 
who  adopt  the  life  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  little 
independence  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  other 
modes  of  earning,  and  who,  having  realised  their 
object,  4  present  themselves,-'  as  they  express  giving 
themselves  up  to  justice,  cheerfully  go  through 
their  term  of  punishment,  and  then  betake  them- 
selves to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  In  pursuit  of  these  lawless  crea- 
tures were  the  Italian  soldiery,  abhorred  by  the 
peasantry,  who  piously  believe  that  the  brigands 
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are  partisans  of  the  fallen  Bourbon  dynasty, 
because  they  are  hunted  by  the  troops  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  At  Salerno  were  the  friends  of  the 
captive,  the  English  residents  and  the  civil  autho- 
rities, all  anxious  to  effect  his  release,  and  all 
checked  and  impeded  by  the  illegality  of  treating 
with  the  brigands. 

'  Send  us  30,000  ducats,  or  you  Bhall  have 
your  husband's  head  sent  to  you,*  was  the  simple 
and  quite  unmistakable  message  to  Mrs  Moens 
of  Capitano  Manzo,  the  chief  of  the  band,  and 
who,  if  his  portrait  resemble  him,  must  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant-look- 
ing men  in  existence.   The  actual  money  was  the 
least  part  of  the  difficulty ;  the  too  great  eager- 
ness of  all  parties  to  pay  it  was  seriously  embar- 
rassing, for  it  increased  the  estimate  made  by  the 
band  of  the  value  of  their  prize,  and  rendered  their 
demands  more  exorbitant,  and  their  determination 
that  he  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  alive  more  fixed.    The  great  misfortune 
of  the  position  was  that  every  effort  made  on 
his  behalf,  owing  to  the  contending  interests, 
increased  his  danger.    He  was  a  millionaire,  was 
said  on  one  side  ;  then  the  brigands  would  put  him 
at  still  a  higher  ransom,  and  probably  try  a  little 
mutilation  in  case  of  delay  in  the  payment    No  ; 
he  was  only  a  poor  artist,  and  very  little  could  be 
paid  for  liim.    Then  they  might  as  well  kill  him, 
for  he  was  expensive  to  keep,  and  dangerous  to 
about,  as  prolonging  the  pursuit  of  the 
He  was  a  relative  of  Lord  Palmerston's, 
and  England  would  pay  for  him.    No  ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  Francisco,  and  they  would  get  a  reward 
for  his  safety  from  the  ex-king.    Ail  these  and 
other  contending  rumours  intensified  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  case.  The  civil  authorities  were  anxious 
to  befriend  the  prisoner,  which  could  only  be  done 
by  contriving  that  the  money  should  reach  the 
brigands  safely  ;  and  the  military  authorities  were 
intent  on  capturing  the  band,  their  pursuit  placing 
his  life  in  imminent  danger  from  their  own  men, 
and  certain  peril  from  his  captors,  and  equally 
intent  on  preventing  any  access  being  had  to  the 
malfattori.   To  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  military, 
and  stir  up  the  supincness  of  the  civil  power  ;  to 
contrive  to  supply  the  unhappy  captive  with  some 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  ana  to  preserve  their  pro- 
ceedings from  discovery,  lest  the  brigands  should 
revenge  their  detection  upon  him  ;  to  induce  the 
Neapolitan  papers  to  publish  statements  explana- 
tory of  Mr  Moens's  real  position,  and  to  prevent  the 
mischief  impending  from  mis-directed  zeal,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  intricacies  of  the  case — such 
were  the  principal  points  of  the  task  of  the  friends 
of  the  prisoner  in  rilUggutura  with  Capitant) 
Manzo. 

The  ransom  demanded  was  ready  for  transmis- 
sion ;  the  letters  of  the  prisoner  to  his  wife,  written 
in  Italian,  at  the  dictation  of  Manzo,  became  more 
and  more  urgent  and  imploring ;  the  unrelaxed 
pursuit  of  the  soldiery,  who  were  constantly  within 
sight  of  the  brigands,  and  actually  had  several 
skirmishes  with  them,  was  increasing  his  danger 
and  adding  to  his  sufferings  ;  and  still  no  means  of 
communication  with  the  1)ands  could  be  devised, 
without  risk  of  interruption  by  the  soldiers.  The 
British  government  sent  a  gunboat  to  Naples,  and 
thence  resulted  a  consequence  which  no  one  could 
resist  laughing  at.  The  brigands  believed  that  Mr 
Moens  owned  this  imposing  vessel,  and  l>ecame 
more  than  ever  resolute  to  have  the  money  out  of 
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so  very  rich  a  customer.  Meantime,  tho  personal 
experiences  of  Mr  Moens  were  of  a  very  remark- 
able and  a  curiously  mixed  character.  It  is  evident 
that  his  sense  of  humour  occasionally  overcame  his 
sense  of  suffering,  and  enabled  him  to  extract 
gleams  of  amusement  from  the  threatening  gloom 
of  his  position  ;  but  seriously  told  and  seriously 
contemplated,  nothing  more  corporeally  wretched 
than  the  life  of  the  brigands  can  be  conceived. 
The  existence  of  the  Mongol  tribes  is  luxurious  in 
comparison.  They  at  least  have  shelter,  and  their 
feeds  of  mutton,  if  monotonous,  and  unsophisticated 
by  culinary  art  or  admixture  of  bread,  are  at  least 
certain,  and  peacefully  procurable.  But  the  Italian 
brigand  leads  the  life  of  a  wild  beast,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  the  human  capacity  of  suffering.  No 
more  and  no  less  than  the  privations  they  had  to 
endure  did  the  brigands  inflict  upon  their  prisoner. 
The  list  was  tolerably  comprehensive,  including,  as 
it  did,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  dirt,  exposure  to  every 
kind  of  weather  entirely  without  shelter ;  food,  when 
obtained,  always  of  the  coarsest,  sometimes  of  the 
most  revolting  kind ;  perpetual  watching,  merciless 
fatigue,  and  constant  danger.  Of  all  the  lives  led 
by  outlaws  from  society,  that  of  the  brigand  appears 
to  be  the  most  destitute  of  any  of  the  allurements 
of  guilt.  There  were  some  women  among  Manzo's 
band,  dressed  and  armed  like  their  masters,  whose 
sex  Mr  Moens  did  not  at  first  discern.  They 
endured  the  same  hunger  and  fatigue  as  the  men, 
but  were  not  all  uuwomanly.  They  used  their 
needles  with  dexterity  and  zeal,  and  one  of  them, 
horribly  wounded  in  the  arm,  bore  unutterable 
pain  with  heroic  courage.  To  witness  this  suffer- 
ing and  this  dogged  endurance  was  not  the  least  of 
the  prisoner's  trials ;  he  sickened  and  shuddered 
at  the  sight  when,  from  the  hideous  wound,  the 
festered  flesh  was  cut  away  with  rough  scissors,  and 
the  sufferer  ground  her  teeth  and  never  groaned. 
The  moral  degradation  of  the  brigands  is  probably 
no  greater  than  that  of  all  habitual  vagabonds  and 
depredators,  but  it  has  a  grotesque,  and  sometimes 
an  affecting  aspect.  Their  schemes  are  of  a  trans- 
parent complexion,  and  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  they  recognised  the  impossibility  of  deceiv- 
ing the  Englishman,  was  equalled  by  the  astonish- 
ment and  reverence  with  which  they  greeted  the 
discovery  of  such  simple  accomplishments  as  telling 
the  time  of  day  by  the  sun,  and  recognising  their 
whereabouts  by  the  points  of  the  compass. 

Brigandage  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  Neapolitan 
peasantry,  and  in  their  connivance  lies  the  secret 
of  ita  strength,  far  more  than  in  its  singularly 
fortunate  geographical  position.    Without  supplies, 
which  the  peasants  only  can  furnish,  the  brigands 
cannot  exist,  and  theretore  they  arc  at  the  mercy 
of  their  purveyors,  who  charge  them  an  exorbitant 
price  for  the  barest  necessaries.    The  tariff,  as 
given  by  Mr  Moens,  reminds  one  of  the  list  of 
prices  at  Petersburg  and  Richmond  before  the  final 
pulverisation  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.    It  is 
plain  that  the  difficulty  of  the  position  is  great,  is 
well-nigh  inextricable,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to 
admire  the  shooting  of  peasants  found  with  more 
food  in  their  possession  than  their  own  necessities 
are  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for,  without  any 
form  of  trial,  it  is  due  to  the  hapless  rulers  of  an 
ungovernable  community  to  give  them  credit  for 
doing  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  according 
to  their  judgment,  and  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
Captain  Manzo  and  his  men  endeavoured  to  deceive 
Mr  Moens  with  regard  to  their  transactions  with 


the  peasants,  representing  them  as  captured,  and 
forced  to  give  up  their  goods,  and  even,  on  one 
occasion,  pretending  that  they  had  killed  one  of 
them  as  an  infame.  There  was  a  great  pretence  of 
guarding  the  English  prisoner,  and  covering  his 
head  with  a  capote,  while  the  bloody  deed  was 
being  done  out  of  earshot ;  but  Mr  Moens  recog- 
nised the  victim,  alive  and  well,  two  days  later,  and 
the  brigands  laughed  good-humouredly,  and  thence- 
forth abandoned  all  attempts  on  the  credulity  of 
their  captive.  The  most  that  can  be  effected  by 
the  utmost  vigilance  would  be  the  prevention  of 
supplies  reaching  these  robbers  by  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry  ;  to  establish  any  system  of  obtaining 
information  through  their  means,  appears  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  If  the  understanding  were  less 
perfect,  the  intimidation  would  avail  quite  as 
powerfully  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the 
suppression  of  brigandage  is  about  as  probable  as 
the  extinction  of  Etna. 

The  relations  of  Mr  Moens  with  his  captors  were 
of  an  exceedingly  remarkable  and  amusing  char- 
acter. Of  course,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
character  among  the  men,  and  some  of  them  were 
naturally  and  irrepreseibly  cruel,  and  therefore 
ready  to  add  to  the  prisoner's  inevitable  sufferings 
by  inventive  playfulnesses  of  their  own.  But  Mr 
Moens  was  a  match  for  them,  and  his  fearless  sell- 
assertion,  and  the  conviction  with  which  he  inspired 
them,  that  by  no  possible  contrivance  could  they 
make  him  afraid  of  them,  was  tho  surest  path  to 
their  respect.  They  watched  him  unremittingly, 
as  was  natural,  and  they  occasionally  struck  him, 
but  he  returned  the  blows,  and  that  cooled  their 
ardour.  On  tho  whole,  they  were  decidedly  not 
unkind  to  him,  and  they  took  a  most  amusing 
pride  in  his  abilities.  They  would  speak  admir- 
ingly to  one  another,  and  nod  approval,  when  he 
cut  out  small  objects  with  a  verv  small  finc-bladed 
penknife,  which  they  regarded  with  admiration 
approaching  to  reverence. 

These  predatory  gentlemen  have  a  most  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  the  idea  of  death— a  feeling 
rather  difficult  to  comprehend,  seeing  that  no  state 
of  existence  could  be  much  worse  than  their  actual 
one  ;  and  their  prL^oner  produced  a  powerful  effect 
on  their  untaught  but  not  unintelligent  mind  by 
his  indifference  to  all  their  threats  of  killing  him. 
They  had  a  pleasant  way,  whenever  they  were 
vexed,  or  tired,  or  unusually  hungry — and  two 
days  at  a  tunc  without  food,  as  a  matter  of  constant 
recurrence,  are  calculated  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
best  constituted  brigand — of  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  his  ears  to  his  wife,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  transmission  of  the  ransom -money. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  had  any  power  to  disturb  Mr 
Moens's  equanimity ;  he  would  shrug  his  shoulders, 
and  say  :  '  Sc  voleto  ; '  and  the  effect  was  most 
salutary — they  did  not  injure  him  in  any  way ;  and 
4  se  volete '  became  a  favourite  cant-word  with  the 
entire  gang.  Sometimes  they  would  do  him  quaint 
kindnesses,  after  their  fashion ;  and  as  their  reli- 
gious sympathies  are  very  strong,  however  obscure 
may  be  their  moral  system,  they  regarded  his  devo- 
tional exercises  with  profound  respect,  which  they 
extended  to  his  prayer-book  and  a  little  cross  which 
he  carved  for  his  wife.  Their  superstitious  observ- 
ances are  partly  absurd  and  partly  poetical,  and 
their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  must  have 
indeed  been  strange.  Here  were  these  lawless 
beings,  blood-stained,  and  living  by  robbery  and 
murder,  who  reverently  uncovered  at  the  sound  of 
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a  church-bell,  and  halted  their  whole  party  that 
their  captive  might  recover  his  prayer-hook.  There 
was  a  great  deal  df  sociability  among  them  at  all 
times,  and  on  one  occasion  the  captain  gave  him  a 
new  wide-awake ;  the  whole  band  collected  to  see 
the  effect ;  and  one  brought  him  a  scrap  of  looking- 
glass  that  he  might '  admire  himself.'  They  were 
indeed  indifferent  to  his  physical  sufferings ;  but 
then  they  endured  the  same  themselves,  and  always, 
so  that  their  indifference  cannot  be  altogether  justly 
classed  with  deliberate  cruelty.  His  bodily  condi- 
tion was  dreadful  by  the  time  the  release  came  ;  but 
theirs  had  only  the  superiority  which  induration 
to  misery  gives.  All  the  details  of  the  negotiation 
for  his  release  are  infinitely  amusing ;  and  one 
letter,  written  in  the  prisoner's  interest  to  Manzo, 
by  a  famous  brother-captain  of  brigands,  is  a 
unique  document.  There  is  a  tone  of  courteous 
counsel,  combined  with  lofty  friendship,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  exalted  rank,  common  to  both,  in  the 
letter,  which  would  do  honour  to  royalty.  The 
chieftain  calls  on  Manzo  to  be  true  to  his  own  great- 
ness of  character,  which  has  caused  his  name  to 
shine  above  all  others ;  to  imitate  a  host  of  brilliant 
examples  (brigands)  whom  he  names ;  and  especi- 
ally the  celebrated  Telarico,  who  surpassed  all  in 
generosity.  This  illustrious  individual  called  in 
person  upon  Mrs  Moens,  and  expressed  his  warmest 
sympathy  and  regret  that  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  government  prohibited  his  active  interfer- 
ence. Telarico  is  a  gentleman  of  princely  bearing, 
and  remarkable  for  his  personal  attractions,  parti- 
cularly for  Ids  delicate  and  beautiful  hands  and 
feet 

The  parting  scene  between  Mr  Moens  and  the 
brigands,  when,  the  money  having  been  paid,  he 
is  alwut  to  depart  under  the  care  ofM  ttnzo's  brother 
and  mother,  was  inimitably  amusing.  His  late 
companions  treated  him  not  only  with  distinguished 
courtesy,  but  with  demonstrative  affection.  There 
was  much  interchanging  of  small  presents,  and  a 
general  attempt  at  kissing,  which  Mr  Moens 
resisted,  compromising  the  matter  with  emphatic 
hand-shakings.  The  captain  gave  him  five  rings, 
and  Manzo's  mother  was  uncommonly  proud  of  her 
fcon's  generosity,  and  deeply  regretted  that  the 
swollen  state  of  the  signer's  hands  prevented  his 
displaying  these  magnificent  testimonies  of  distin- 
giushed  consideration.  Mr  Moens  parted  with  the 
brigands  with  a  whimsical  mixture  of  feelings. 
He  had  transacted  a  good  deal  of  business  for  them, 
appraised  their  purchases,  and  written  their  love- 
letters,  and  the  geniality  of  the  man's  nature  ren- 
dered him  tolerant  even  of  the  mulct  of  money, 
and  the  terrible  suspense  and  suffering  which  had 
rendered  his  Italian  tour  so  memorable  an  event 
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CHAPTER  XVI.— CONFESSION. 

Thrrr  is  one  serious  disadvantage — which 
mistresses  should  do  well  to  remember — at  which 
waiting-maids  are  always  placed  in  disputations 
with  their  domestic  superiors ;  they  cannot  (except 
they  are  prepared  for  instant  dismissal)  either  quit 
the  room,  and  bang  the  door  after  them,  or  leave  it 
open,  and  run  down  stairs  '  saying  things '  at  the 
tup  of  their  voices.  Both  these  modes  of  procedure, 
Eo  natural  to  the  female  when  '  put  out,'  are  denied 
to  them,  for  the  same  reason  that  when  on  board 
ship  they  can't  take  champagne  for  sea-sicknesB  as 


their  employers  do  ;  they  cannot  afford  the  indul- 
gence. 

Now,  although  Mary  Forest  was  not  debarred 
by  mere  pecuniary  considerations  from  flinging 
herself  out  of  her  mistress's  room  when  she  cried, 
'And  I  mean  to  stand  to  it,'  there  were  other 
reasons  which  prevented  her  from  suiting  to  her 
words  that  very  appropriate  and  natural  action. 
In  all  her  blinding  passion  (and  she  was  really 
very  angry),  she  never  quite  lost  sight  of  the 
respect  she  owed  her  mistress.  Her  devotion  to 
her  was  such,  that  even  while  she  listened  to  her 
most  unpalatable  arguments  against  the  man  she 
had  accepted  for  her  husband,  her  heart  Emote  her 
with  a  sense  of  ingratitude  towards  the  long-tried 
friend  who,  after  all,  she  knew,  was  anxious  for  her 
happiness  rather  than  for  her  own  mere  comfort ; 
and  when  she  seemed  most  obstinate,  she  had 
often  been  nearest  to  throwing  herself  upon  her 
mistress's  neck,  and  exclaiming:  'You  are  quite 
right,  my  Lady  ;  and  I  believe  I  have  been  an  old  [ 
fool  all  along.'  It  was  more  with  the  desire  of 
putting  a  stop  to  this  most  unpleasant  dispute,  than 
because  her  determination  was  absolutely  adaman- 
tine and  inflexible,  that  she  once  more  reiterated : 
'  Yes,  my  Lady,  I  mean  to  stand  to  it,'  and  fixed 
her  eyes  doggedly  upon  the  floor,  as  though  she 
would  not  even  encounter  another  questioning 
glance. 

'  Mary,'  said  her  mistress  solemnly,  and  after  a 
long  silence,  'I  am  grieved  beyond  all  power  of 
words  to  tell  at  what  you  have  just  said  ;  but  the 
mischief  may  not  yet  be  quite  past  mending.  I 
have  seen  this — Mr  Derrick — tins  very  night,  and 
therefore  he  will  not  receive  your  letter  till,  at 
earliest,  to-morrow  evening.' 

'  No,  nor  then  neither,  my  Lady,  so  far  as  that 

f;oes,  for  I  was  late  for  the  London  post ;  I  put  the 
etter  in  the  box  for  the  very  reason  that  I  might 

not  be  persuaded  to  change  my  mind  by '  

'  Then  it  has  not  vet  left  the  village  post-office/ 
interrupted  my  Lady,  hastily  snatching  up  her 
bonnet  from  the  table  upon  which  she  had  wearily 
put  it  down  on  entering  the  room :  '  there  is  time 
to  stop  it  yet.' 

'  No,  my  Lady ;  I  heard  the  postman's  horn  half 
on  hour  ago;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  alter  what  I  have  already 
written — nothing— nothing ! '  repeated  Mistress 
Forest,  emphasising  her  two  last  words  by  beating 
with  her  foot  upon  the  carpet. 

'  Alas,  dear  friend,  you  know  not  what  you  say,' 
replied  my  Lady  very  gravely.  '  Give  me  your 
hand,  Mary;  nay,  do  not  withdraw  it  coldly,  for 
you  will  have  need  of  comfort  and  support,  almost 
as  much,  alas,  as  I—  Mary,  Mary,  this  man  is 
married  already  I '  The  waiting-maid  started  from 
her  seat  with  a  shrill  scream. 

'  I  don't  believe  it,  I  won't  believe  it ;  it  is  false. 
How  dare  you  tell  a  lie  to  me,  Lady  Lisgard,  only 
to  gain  your  ends  ? ' 

'  Hush,  hush,  Mary ;  did  you  ever  know  me  to 
tell  a  lie,  my  friend  ?  It  is  true  as  that  yonder 
moon  is  rising,  that  this  man  has  a  wife  alive.  Do 
not  weep  so  passionately.' 

'The  perjured  villain; the  false,  bad  man;  the 
wicked,  wicked  wretch  1'  cried  the  waiting-maid, 
her  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears. 

'  Nay,  above  all,  do  not  blame  him,  Mary,  for  he 
knows  it  not  himself ;  he  does  not,  indeed? 

'  What  ?  Not  know  whether  he  'a  married  or 
not ! '  sobbed  the  unhappy  bride-elect    '  I  don't 
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believe  thcU,  at  all  events,  even  if  I  believe  you. 
He  has  married,  so  many,  he  doesn't  know  rightly 
who  is  his  wife ;  that  is  what  you  mean,  I  see. 
Sailors  are  all  alike.  O  dear,  dear,  dear,  when 
Mr*  "Welsh  comes  to  know  of  it!  And  the  monster 
will  have  got  my  letter  by  to-morrow  night,  to 
shew  about !  How  nearly  have  I  been  committing 
bi — bi — bigamy ! ' 

4  Calm  yourself,  dear  Mary,  calm  yourself.  Your 
trouble  is  nothing  to  what  I  suffer,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  endure  for  my  life  long.' 

'  Ah,  my  Lady,  I  daresay  it  is  very  bad  to  be  a 

widow;  but  it's  much  worse  to  die  an  old  

leastways,  at  forty-fi — or  forty-four,  rather — to  lose 

  O  dear !  what  an  honest  man  he  looked,  and 

such  a  beard  and  eyes !  I  will  never  trust  to  appear- 
ances again.  I  daresay,  it  is  very  wrong,  my  Lady, 
but  I  fee — fee— feel  as  though  I  could  tear  Mrs 
Derrick's  eyes  out ;  I  do,  indeed.'  Here  the  bottle 
of  smelling-salts,  which  upon  a  certain  occasion 
we  saw  used  by  Mary  Forest  for  the  recovery  of 
her  mistress,  had  to  change  hands.  The  unfor- 
tunate waiting-maid  was  taken  with  a  very  genuine 
fit  of  hysterics,  and  not  of  the  quiet  sort  either ; 
and  if  her  senses  left  her,  it  could  not  certainly  be 
said  that  Bhe  also  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs.  At 
last,  exhausted  in  body,  but  also  more  reasonable 
as  to  her  mind,  she  whispered :  '  Mistress,  dearest, 
tell  me  all  you  know.'  Then  my  Lady  knew  that 
the  time  was  come  for  her  first  self-humiliation. 
Throughout  the  narrative  that  followed,  they  were 
sitting  upon  the  sofa  together,  hand  in  hand,  but 
each  had  her  face  averted  from  the  other,  and  only 
now  and  then,  by  a  convulsive  grasp  of  the  fingers, 
did  Mary  shew  her  sympathy  with  her  unhappy 
mistress.  At  first,  she  was  too  full  of  her  own 
trouble  to  interrupt  by  words,  but  soon  the 
astounding  revelation  from  my  Lady's  lips  over- 
whelmed every  faculty  of  speech  within  her,  and 
she  sat  like  a  child  who  listens  to  a  horrid  story 
in  the  darkening  twilight 

'  We  have  known  one  another  more  than  half 
our  lives,  Mary,  said  I,  a  while  ago,  and  yet  there 
has  been  a  secret  between  us  all  that  time.  I  have 
never  kept  anything  else  from  you,  but  this  was 
not  mine  alone  to  tell;  it  was  Sir  Robert's  also. 
When  he  asked  me  to  become  his  wife  at  Coveton, 
and  you  thought  me  so  mad  for  first  refusing  him, 
and  afterwarus  for  demanding  such  a  long  delay, 
I  had  a  reason  for  it,  which  he  knew,  but  which 
you  have  never  guessed.  I  was  then  the  three- 
weeks'  bride  of  another  man. — You  may  well  start, 
Mary,  but  that  is  the  dreadful  truth.  The  man, 
Ralph  Oavestonc,  whom  I  mourned  so  deeply,  as 
being  drowned  with  my  dear  parents,  and  all  the 
xest  of  the  ship's  company,  in  that  great  storm — 
which  I  would  to  Heaven  had  whelmed  me  in  its 
waves — was  not  my  half-brother,  as  Sir  Robert 
persuaded  me  to  give  out,  but  my  husband.' 

*  You  had  no  wedding-ring,  my  Lady,  when  you 
eaine  ashore/  murmured  the  waiting-maid  half 
incredulously. 

*  That  is  true,  Mary.  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
but  perhaps  the  cold  and  wet  of  that  dreadful 
ni^ht  made  my  fingers  shrink — you  remember  how 
wan  and  thin  I  looked — and  the  ring  must  have 
dropped  off ;  I  never  saw  it  after  I  reached  land.  But 
1  was  none  the  less  a  widow — as  I  thought ;  and 
although  friendless,  save  for  you,  Mary— homeless 
and  penniless,  I  thought  I  could  never  take  another 
ho*  band  to  my  arms,  although  the  raging  sea  had 
worked  that  rough  divorce  between  us.   At  first,  I 


replied :  "  No,  Sir  Robert,  never ; "  you  will  bear  mo 
witness  that  I  did.  Then,  when  he  pressed  me 
still,  I  bargained  for  three  years.  I  thought  that 
he  would  tire  of  waiting  for  me,  and  get  some  fitter 
mate  in  the  meantime ;  I  did,  as  Heaven  is  my 
judge.  I  was  true  to  my  poor  Ralph — he  had 
saved  me  upon  that  spar  at  the  risk,  and,  as  I 
then  believed,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life — as 
long  as  I — nay,  I  was  true  to  lain  in  a  sense  for 
ever.  Sir  Robert  was  well  aware  of  that  I  do  not 
need  justification  from  man  or  woman  ;  God  him- 
self absolved  me,  I  think,  so  far.  But  that  was  an 
evil  day,  Mary,  when  I  married.  I  was  no  more 
Sir  Robert's  wife  than  you  were,  Mary.  Think  of 
that.  And  he  was  not  my  husband.  And  our 
children,  of  whom  ho  was  so  proud,  are  baseborn 
— bastards.  Sir  Richard — is  it  not  terrible  ?  do 
you  not  wonder  that  I  live  and  am  not  mad  ? — he 
is  not  Sir  Richard.  And  my  dear,  dear  Walter,  he 
is  baseborn  too.  And  Letty — for  whom  her  eldest 
brother  thinks  nobody  too  high — she,  too,  is  no 
Lisgard.  If  I  had  waited  seven  years  instead  of 
three,  this  would  not  have  been  so.  There  are  law- 
books in  the  library  which  have  told  me  so  much  ; 
but  I  have  no  adviser— none  ;  no  friend— yes,  you, 
Mary,  I  know — but  not  one  who  can  help  me.  Is 
not  this  something  worse  than  death  itself  which 
has  fallen  upon  me ! ' 

'  And  this  man  Derrick — he  was  Gavestone  1 ' 
whispered  Mary  Forest  in  a  hoarse  grating  voice. 

'  Yes  ;  did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  I  only  found  it 
out  last  Christmas  Eve.  I  knew  his  voice,  and  I 
knew  the  carol  that  he  sang.  For  one  thing  only 
do  I  thank  Heaven— I  who  had  reason,  as  I  th  ought, 
to  be  thankful  for  so  many  things — that  Sir  Robert 
is  not  alive.  His  sleep  in  yonder  churchyard  is 
disturbed  by  no  such  ghastly  dream.  Ah,  happy 
dead!' 

*  Mistress,  beloved  mistress,'  cried  the  waiting- 
maid,  in  an  agony  of  remorse — '  forgive  me  that  I 
havjo  been  thinking  of  myself  these  many  weeks, 
while  you  have  been  so  burdened  and  tormented. 
Henceforth,  I  am  yours  only.  As  I  hope  to  get 
to  heaven  when  I  die,  I  will  be  true  to  you 
whatever  happens.  Let  us  think  what  that  may  be.' 

'  Nay,  let  us  not  think,'  exclaimed  her  mistress 
with  a  shudder,  '  or  I  shall  lose  my  wits.  Would 
you  have  me  picture  what  this  house  would  be 
should  he  come  hither  and  claim  me  for  his  wife  ? 
Richard  and  he  beneath  the  self-same  roof,  and  he 
the  master !  Would  Walter— though  he  herds  with 
him,  you  say — brook  this  man  as  his  equal  ?  Would 
he  not  loathe  him  rather,  and  how  soon,  ah  me ! 
unlearn  the  love  he  owes  to  me — his  wretched 
mother !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it,  I  tell  you. 
Let  us  act ;  let  us  be  doing  something — something ! 
How  my  brain  whirls !  Think  for  me,  Mary — pray 
for  me,  for  Heaven  is  deaf,  alas,  to  my  poor 
prayers!' 

But  even  while  she  spoke,  the  gracious  tears 
began  to  fill  the  furrows  in  her  cheeks,  which  until 
now  had  been  dry  throughout  her  talk;  and 
having  told  her  friend,  the  weight  about  her  heart 
was  lifted  off  a  little,  and  the  tightness  round  her 
brow  was  loosened  by  the  blessed  hand  of  sympathy. 

'  I  must  write  to  him  at  once,'  said  Mary 
thoughtfully.  'How  fortunate  that  he  did  not 
leave  Mirk  untd  to-night  The  two  letters  will 
now  reach  him  at  the  same  time.  He  cannot  write 
in  answer  to  the  one  which — which  I  wrote  first 
—without  having  read  the  other  ;  that  will  bo 
something  saved.' 
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My  Lady  shook  her  head. 

'  There  is  but  little  hope  in  that,  I  fear ;  for  he 
himself  has  this  night  told  me — yes,  I  saw  him 
face  to  face,  Mary,  only  I  was  thickly  veiled, 
thank  Heaven — ho  told  me  frankly  (tlunking  I 
did  not  wish  to  lose  my  waiting-maid)  that  he 
should  lay  it  to  my  charge  if  your  reply  was  "  No," 
and  should  not  take  it  as  the  answer  of  your  heart 
How  much  more,  if  he  gets  a  refusal  coming  bo 
quicklv  upon  the  very  heels  of  this  acceptance,  will 
lie  decline  to  believe  it  comes  from  your  own  self. 
More  likely,  it  would  cause  him,  reckless  as  he  is, 
to  do  something  rash  and  vengeful — perhaps  to 

return  hither  on  the  instant,  and   O  Mary, 

Mary,  I  would  give  five  thousand  jxmnds  this  day, 
if  that  would  stop  his  coming  to  Mirk  again  ! ' 

'Would  that  not  stop  him,  mistress  /'  asked  the 
waiting-maid  with  earnest  gravity.  '  Five  thou- 
sand pounds  is  a  fortune,  is  it  not  ? ' 

4  It  would  not  stop  him,  Mary,'  rejoined  my  Lady 
sadly.  '  Ralph  Oavestone,  even  in  his  youth-time, 
never  valued  money  a  fillip  when  weighed  against 
a  whim ;  and  now  his  will  is  more  a  law  to  him 
than  ever.  I  have  never  known  Resolve  so  fixed 
as  I  read  it  in  his  eyes  this  night.  And  if  he 
guessed  the  truth,  Mary— oh,  if  he  did  but  dream 
that  I,  his  lawful  wife,  for  whoni  he  had  gladly 
laid  his  own  life  down,  whose  memory  he  has  kept 
fresh  and  green  when  all  else  has  withered,  whose 
loss  has  been  his  ruin,  was  playing  him  false  ! — he 
said  himself,  that  on  his  reckless  soul  'twas  like  as 
not  there  might  be  murder  some  day — and,  Mary, 
I  do  believe  him.' 

White  as  the  very  moonbeams  was  my  Lady's 
face,  and  the  hand  trembled  which  held  the  hand- 
kerchief she  passed  across  her  damp  white  brow. 

1  Not  for  myself,  good  Mary,  is  this  fear,'  gasped 
she,  'but  for  my  dear  ones— -do  you  hear  them 
yonder  ?  is  it  not  sad  to  listen  to  such  mirth  ? — for 
this  unhappy  man  being  wronged,  becomes  a  mad- 
man straigntway.  Not  disgrace  alone  may  fall 
upon  us  here,  not  only  shame— think  of  that,  Mary ; 
not  only  shame  upon  Sir  Richard  and  the  rest !  but 
even  Crime  may  visit  us.  This  house  of  dead  Sir 
Robert — once  the  home  of  peace,  and  genial  ease, 

and  hospitality   But  that  shall  never  be  ;  no, 

they  shall  never  meet,  my  sons  and  he ;  I  will 
die  rather,  and  my  corpse  would  part  them  wide 
enough.' 

'  O  mistress,  talk  not  so  ;  you  freeze  my  very 
blood.  What  was  it  we  were  saying  before  you 
began  to  look  like  this  V 

4  You  talked  of  bribing  this  Ralph  Oavestone — 
for  how  could  I  offer  him  gold  save  as  a  bribe  ! 
But  if  a  bribe,  what  need  was  there  to  bribe  him  ? 
Why  should  I  wish  him  once  more  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  world?  Why  pay  him  a  younger 
brother's  portion,  to  quit  the  courtship  of  my  wait- 
ing-maid f  No,  Mary,  this  man  is  no  mere  rogue, 
that  he  should  take  his  money  without  question, 
and  be  off;  he  is  suspicious,  keen— and  ah,  if 
wronged,  as  implacable  as  Death  itself.' 

'  One  moment,  my  Lady ! '  cried  Mistress  Forest 
leaping  to  her  feet  *  I  do  believe  I  have  a  plan  to 
get  that  letter  back.' 

'Ah,  good  Heaven!  What  is  it,  wise,  kind 
heart?' 

'  See,  madam,'  and  she  began  to  reckon  on  her 
plump  fingers,  with  her  pleasant  face  aglow  with 
mingled  joy  and  astonishment  at  her  own  sagacity  : 
4  the  note  was  put  in  late  for  the  London  post  from 
Dalwynch  ;  it  will  therefore  remain  there,  though 


it  has  left  Mirk,  all  to-night,  and  not  be  forwarded 
till  the  morning  mail.  If  we  drive  over  to-morrow 
early — starting,  say,  at  six  o'clock— we  shall  be  in 
plenty  of  time  to  stop  its  going  further.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  write  another  letter  in  its  place.' 

'  You  have  saved  me — for  this  time — I  do 
believe,  dear  Mary  ;  yes,  wo  can  drive  to  Dalwynch 
— I  will  give  orders  for  the  carriage  to  be  ready  at 
six — and  still  be  back  at  the  Abbey  by  breakfast- 
time.  If  we  are  pressed  for  the  reason,  we  can  give 
the  true  one — to  a  certain  point,  if  needs  must  be 
— you  had  a  mind  to  alter  what  you  have  written 
to  your  suitor.' 

CHAPTER  XVII. — CONTRARY  TO  THE  REGULATIONS 
OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  POST-OFFICE. 

Sorely  did  the  fat  coachman,  who  had  no  neck, 
inveigh  against  that  caprice  of  his  mistress  which 
compelled  his  appearance  at  the  front  door  upon 
the  ensuing  morning  at  an  hour  so  altogether  un- 
exampled. If  he  had  but  heard  that  it  was  all 
upon  the  account  of  Mistress  Forest,  and  the  out- 
landish fellow  who  wore  little  gold  rings  in  his 
ears,  and  that  curlv  beard,  so  like  the  door-mat 
of  the  servants'  hall,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  obeyed  such  a  premature  behest  at  all ; 
but  as  it  was,  he  was  sitting  on  the  coach-box  with 
the  sleek  nags  before  him,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
steps  which  led  down  from  the  entrance-hall,  at 
six  o'clock  to  a  minute.  It  was  broad  daylight  of 
course,  so  bright  that  it  made  him  wink  again,  as  it 
flashed  upon  the  glittering  harness  and  the  shining 
skins  of  tne  pampered  beasts ;  but  still  it  was  not  a 
time  for  a  man  of  his  years  and  girth  to  be  hurried 
up  and  made  to  toil  4  As  late  as  you  please  at 
night  my  Lady?  ^d  nobody  ever  heard  Joe  Wiggins 
utter  a  murmur,'  muttered  he  ;  4  but  there  b  no 
constitushun  as  can  stand  such  wear  and  tear  as 
this.' 

However  that  might  be  with  Mr  Wiggins,  Miss 
Rose  Aynton  seemed  to  make  uncommonly  light  of 
early  rising,  for  much  to  the  astonishment  of  her 
hostess,  she  was  up  and  dressed  and  in  the  break- 
fast-room when  that  lady  made  her  appearance  at 
half-past  five. 

4 1  happened  to  hear  that  you  were  going  out 
betimes,  dear  Lady  Lisgard,'  said  she  with  her  i 
sweetest  smile  ;  '  and  getting  up  in  these  first  sum-  | 
mer  mornings  is  such  a  treat  to  a  poor  London-bred  j 
girl  like  me  ;  so,  without  saying  a  word  to  dearest 
Letty,  I  thought  I  would  just  fill  her  place  for  j 
once,  and  make  your  coffee  for  you.' 

4  Thank  you,  Rose,'  returned  my  Lady  a  little  i 
stiffly,  for  she  had  not  intended  that  anybody,  and 
far  less  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  her  own 
family,  should  have  been  a  witness  to  her  depar- 
ture. 'I  have  unpleasant  business  on  hand  which 
takes  me  to  Dalwynch  before  the  morning  train 
starts.' 

4  If  you  are  going  to  London,'  began  Rose  hesi- 
tatingly, as  if  intending  to  send  something  by  my 
Lady's  hands  to  her  aunt  'if  it  was  not  too  much 
trouble '  

'  I  am  not  going  to  London,'  replied  Lady  Lisgard 
quietly.  '  I  shall  be  back  by  the  usual  breakfast- 
hour,  I  havo  no  doubt' 

Here  my  Lady  sipped  her  coffee  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur,  and  perceiving  Miss  Aynton  was  about 
to  ask  more  questions,  requested  a  little  sugar ; 
then  a  fresh  supply  of — no,  not  hot  milk — some 
cream.  Would  the  carriage  never  come  round,  and 
release  her  from  this  importunate  girl. 
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'  How  glad  the  people  will  be  to  see  you  about 
again  once  more,  Lady  Lisgard,'  observed  Miss 
Aynton  cheerfully.    4  You  can't  imagine  how 
|    curious  they  have  been  to  know  why  you  have 
shut  yourself  up  so  long.' 

'  I  was  not  aware  that  my  movements  were  any 
business  of  theirs,  Rose,'  returned  my  Lady  with 
severity, '  nor,  indeed,  of  anybody's  except  myself.' 

4  Very  true,'  answered  Miss  Aynton  carelessly  ; 
*  that  is  what  I  always  told  them.  Besides,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  run  the  chance  of  meeting  a  rude 
and  perhaps  half-drunken  ruffian  like  this  man 
Derrick,  when  one  knows  he  has  made  up  his 
|    mind  to  address  one  upon  the  first  opportunity.' 

*  Indeed  ! '  said  my  Lady  scornfully,  '  I  assure 
you  I  was  quite  unaware  of  that  dreadful  menace.' 
She  stole  a  glance  over  her  cup,  to  see  if  there 

|  was  anything  to  read  in  this  strange  girl's  face  ; 
"but  there  was  nothing.  As  soon  as  she  had 
finished  her  duties  in  connection  with  the  coffee- 
pot, she  had  taken  a  piece  of  fancy-work  in  her 
i  bands,  in  the  execution  of  which  she  seemed 
entirely  wrapped  up. 

*  O  yes  ;  of  course  it  is  most  ridiculous,  but  that 
is  what  all  the  village  has  been  saying  for  these 
five  months,  more  or  less ;  and  now  that  you  are 
going  out  for  the  first  time,  when  he  has  but  left 
the  place  overnight,  they  are  sure  to  say '  

*  How  do  you  know,  Rose,  that  this  man  left 
Mirk  last  night?'  inquired  my  Lady,  setting  down 
her  cup,  and  looking  at  the  young  girl  fixedly. 
Could  it  possibly  have  been  the  whom  she  had 
beheld  lurking  about  the  churchyard  wall,  and 
perhaps  listening  to  the  conversation,  in  the  course 
of  which  Derrick  had  announced  his  intention  of 
going  at  that  late  hour  to  Dalwynch,  so  as  to  be  in 
time  for  the  first  up-train  upon  the  morrow  ? 

A  faint  flush  stole  over  Miss  Aynton's  face,  but 
by  no  means  such  a  blush  as  is  called  'tell-tale 
it  might  easily  enough  have  been  caused  by 
the  mere  directness  of  the  question.  'Your 
son,  Mr  Walter,  told  me,'  replied  she  Bimply 
— '  he  is  a  great  ally  of  this  man's,  you  know. — Here 
is  the  carnage.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  very 
duU,  Lady  Lisgard,  taking  this  long  drive  all  alone. 

If  I  thought  that  my  company '  

4  Thank  you,  Rose,'  replied  my  Lady  hastily  ;  '.it 
is  most  kind  of  yon  to  offer  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  I 
am  going  to  take  Forest  with  me.  This  visit  to 
Dalwynch  is  mainly  upon  her  account  indeed.  If 
the  chariot  held  more  than  two,  perhaps  I  should 

take  you  at  your  word  ;  but  as  it  is   See,  I 

have  a  book  for  my  companion.— Come,  Forest ; 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

Mary  had  entered  the  room  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, and  gave  quite  a  start  at  seeing  Miss  Aynton 
at  the  breakfast-table.  Her  mistress  was  alreadv 
cloaked,  and  had  her  bonnet  on. 

4 To  Dalwynch,  my  Lady?'  said  the  footman, 
having  pqt  up  the  steps  and  closed  the  chariot- 
door. 
4  Yes  ;  drive  fast 

'  Which  part  of  the  town,  my  Lady  V  for  there 
were  two  roads  to  the  post-town,  the  relative  length 
of  which  from  the  Abbey  depended  upon  what  part 
of  the  place  was  to  be  visited. 

Mi«  Aynton  was  standing  on  the  last  flight  of 
the  rtone  steps,  and  could  near  every  word  that 
w.i«  spoken. 

'  Take  the  lower  road,'  replied  my  Lady  very  dis- 
I    tinctly ;  and  the  well-hung  chariot — pleasantest 
invention  save  the  fair-weather  Hansom,  which  the 


wit  of  coach  makers  has  yet  sought  out — rolled 
swiftly  along  the  grovelled  road. 

•  Then  they  are  dot  going  to  the  railway  station,' 
exclaimed  Rose  aloud. 

'  No,  miss,'  assented  the  butler,  as  he  stood  at  the 
open  hall-door,  regarding  nature  as  though  it  were 
a  novelty  to  him  at  that  hour.  '  I  should  say  it 
must  be  the  post-office.  Perhaps  my  Lady  wishes 
to  get  the  letters  this  morning  earlier  than  the 
Mirk's  man  can  bring  them.' 

'  Very  likely,  Robert*,'  returned  the  young  lady, 
a  little  disconcerted  at  her  involuntary  remark 
having  been  overheard.  '  Let  us  hope  she  will  have 
good  news.  But  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it 
was  necessary  to  have  gone  herself.' 

'  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure,  miss.   Mrs  Rudd,  the 

f)Ost-mistresB  at  Dalwynch,  is  a  great  stickler  for 
brms  and  that,  and  she  might  have  made  some 
difficulty,  particularly  as  she  did  not  obtain  her 
place  through  our  influence.' 
'  Whou  influence,  Roberts  V 
'Ours,  miss,  to  bo  sure.  The  Lisgard  interest, 
you  see,  was  given  last  election  to  the  losing  side. 
Although  time  was,  1  can  well  recollect,  when  poor 
Sir  Robert  had  everything  of  that  sort  at  his 
disposal  that  was  vacant  in  these  parts  ;  but  them 
yallers,  they  have  gone  and  spoilt  it  all  this  time.' 
And  with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  golden  age  of 
patronage,  and  a  shake  of  the  head  directed  against 
the  levelling  opinions  at  present  in  the  ascendant, 
Mr  Roberts  went  off  to  his  breakfast 

No  sooner  had  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  began 
to  move,  than  Lady  Lisgard  observed  to  her 
companion  :  '  You  have  the  letter  with  you  that  I 
dictated  last  night,  have  you  not  V 

4  Yes,  my  Lady  ;  here  it  is,  though  not  sealed 
down,  in  case  you  might  have  thought  of  anything 
to  add.' 

4  No,  Mary,'  said  her  mistress,  perusing  it ; 4  there 
is  nothing  here  that  I  can  better  by  thought, 
although  1  spent  all  night  in  thinking  over  it.  A 
refusal  could  scarce  be  made  shorter  or  more 
decided  than  this  ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  vacil- 
lation to  give  the  most  sanguine  suitor  hope.' 
Then,  as  if'  some  other  idea  was  expressing  itself 
almost  in  spite  of  herself,  she  added :  '  Do  I  not 
look  deadly  pale,  Mary  V 

4  Very  wnite  and  worn,  madam,  as  you  well  may.' 

'But  bad  enough  for  people  to  observe  who  did 
not  know  the  cause?' 

'For  some  people,  madam.  She  saw  it  sharp 
enough,  if  you  mean  her,  my  Lady,'  and  the  wait- 
ing-maid made  a  significant  gesture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Rose  Aynton.  4  Nothing  escapes  her, 
bless  you — nothing  ;  and  the  sooner  she 's  out  of 
the  house,  under  present  circumstances — and  indeed 
under  every  circumstance,  in  my  opinion — the 
better.' 

'  You  never  liked  her  from  the  first,  Mary,'  said 
her  mistress  in  the  tone  of  one  who  argues  against 
her  own  conviction.  4  We  should  not  be  unchar- 
itable in  our  judgments  of  others,  and  particularly 
as  respects  young  folks ;  we  often  set  down  as 
serious  faults  what  in  them  is  only  thoughtlessness.' 

4  Miss  Aynton  is  none  of  that  sort,  my  Lady  ; 
she  always  thinks  before  she  speaks,  and  takes  a 
good  long  look  before  she  leaps  ;  and  for  all  she 
seems  as  though  butter  would  not  melt  in  her 
mouth,  she 's  as  full  o'  schemes  as  a  cat  at  a  dairy- 
door.  If  there 's  cream  to  be  got  in  this  world, 
she'll  get  it,  my  Lady,  I  '11  go  bail,  let  the  butter- 
milk fall  to  whose  share  it  will.' 
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4  I  confess  that  I  can't  quite  understand  her,' 
said  my  Lady  musing.  'I  am  rare,  when  she 
first  came,  she  seemed  simple  and  unobtrusive 
enough  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  her  manner 
towards  me  of  late '  

'Downright  impudence,  I  call  it,  my  Lady,  in 
such  a  chit  as  she. 

'  Well,  I  don't  say  that ;  but  she  is  certainly  not 
so  respectful  as  she  might  be.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
Bond  tier  back  to  London  just  as  the  summer  is 
beginning,  to  live  with  her  cross  old  aunt,  whom 
she  appears  to  dislike  so ;  but  I  confess  I  think  she 
has  been  here  long  enough.' 

4  Much  too  long,  my  Lady,  much  too  long,'  an- 
swered Mistress  Forest  gravely  ;  *  she  has  set  more 
people  in  the  house  by  the  ears  than  you  wot  of. 
While  Anne  Rees,  who  used  to  be  miss  Lefty's 
maid,  one  would  think  Miss  Aynton  was  her 
mistress  now,  so  entirely  has  she  got  her  under 
her  thumb.  She  has  ferreted  out  some  folly  of 
Anne's — Heaven  knows  how  she  did  it,  or  what  it 
is ;  but  the  girl's  her  slave.  From  whom  but  her 
did  she  learn  that  you  were  starting  at  this  hour  ? 
And,  again,  why  was  not  Miss  Letty  told  as  well 
as  Miss  Rose  1  Do  you  supposo  she  would  have  let 
anybody  else  make  coffee  for  her  mamma,  if  she 
had  been  aware  of  your  departure  ?  No,  no.  Then 
Miss  Aynton  will  take  credit  to  herself  for  not 
permitting  Miss  Letty  to  be  called,  and  fatigue 
herself  by  getting  up  so  early.  Nasty,  sly  young 
hussy !  That's  just  her  way ;  uncommon  civil, 
kind,  and  attentive  until  she  gets  the  upper  hand, 
and  finds  you  under  her  thumb ;  then  you  begin  to 
know  her.  We've  found  her  out  in  the  servants' 
hall,  although  she  makes  a  fool  of  old  Roberts  yet. 
She  actually  told  him,  that  at  the  last  dinner-party 
at  the  Abbey  she  thought  him  the  most  distin- 
guished-looking person  in  tho  room ;  but  only  wait 
till  she  catches  him  some  afternoon  at  the  Madeira ! 
then  he'll  be  her  obedient,  humble  servant,  without 
having  any  more  pretty  speeches.  That  s  a  bad, 
bold  girl,  ma'am,  let  her  be  ten  times  a  lady  born.' 

Here  Mistress  Forest,  indignantly  tossing  her 
head  back,  without  making  due  allowance  for 
her  bonnet,  came  into  sharp  contact  with  the  back 
of  the  chariot,  and  severely  bit  her  tongue.  My 
Lady  was  thereby  enabled  to  interpose  a  remark. 

'But  why  have  you  not  told  me  a  word  of 
this  before,  Mary  1  I  would  never  have  permitted 
a  guest  of  mine,  and  particularly  a  young  lady  to 
whom  I  stand  in  the  relation  of  guardian  while  she 
is  under  my  roof,  first  to  ingratiate  herself  with  my 
servants,  and  then  to  tyrannise  over  them  in  the 
way  you  describe.  I  never  heard  of  anything 
more  atrociously  mean,  and  I  think  you  have  been 
wanting  in  your  duty — let  alone  your  personal 
regard  for  me,  Mary — to  have  concealed  the 
matter  so  long.' 

4  Begging  your  pardon,  my  Lady,  you  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  yourself  for  that,  observed 
the  waiting-maid  with  asperity.  4  The  only  harsh 
wordsyou  ever  spoke  to  me  were  about  certain  of 
Mrs  Welsh's  doings,  of  which  I  complained  with 
reason,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  them  now. 
What  you  said  was  this :  44  Never  abuse  tho  affec- 
tionate relation  in  which  we  two  Btand,  Mary,  by 
causing  me  to  side  with  you  against  your  fellow- 
servants,  I  can  deny  you  nothing,  but  do  not  vex 
me  with  tale-bearing.  I  hate  all  vulgar  gossip,  and 
despise  those  who  bring  it."  After  a  setting-down 
like  that,  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  give 
tongue  about  Miss  Avntona  wavs,  nor  let  you 

!.   


know  how  she  has  made  Anne  Rees  a  spy  upon  us 
alL  No,  no ;  mind  your  own  business,  Mary  Forest, 
says  you;  and  I've  minded  it,  my  Lady,  ever 
since. 

4  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  friend,'  returned 
Lady  Lisgard  sadly ;  '  I  dare  say  I  was  wrong ; 
and  even  if  not,  I  have  no  heart  to  argue  with 
you  now.' 

'  And  no  wonder,  poor  dear,'  assented  the  wait- 
ing-maid, greatly  mollified.  'I  was  a  brute  to 
bring  it  up  against  you  just  now  in  all  this 
trouble  ;  nor  was  it  the  right  time,  perhaps,  to 
speak  about  Miss  Ayn ton's  goingB  on.  Only  yon 
yourself  said  her  manner  was  not  quite  what  it 
used  to  be,  and  I  was  so  afraid  that  she  might  be 
getting  you,  my  Lady,  under  her  thumb.' 

4  How  could  that  possibly  be,  Mary  1  She  surely 
cannot  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  

4  She  sniffs  something,  my  Lady,  or  she  would 
not  have  been  making  your  coffee  this  morning. 
However,  let  her  sniff,  only  be  you  very  careful  to 
lock  your  desk  ;  and  when  you  want  to  say  any- 
thing to  me  about  you  know  who,  come  out  of 
earshot  of  the  keyhole  of  your  own  door. — Ah, 
wouldn't  she,  though  ?  But  I  know  better.  A  thief  f 
No,  I  didn't  say  a  thief,  although,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  she  has  a  mind  to  steal  from  you,  or  lam 
much  mistaken,  something  you  value  most  on 
earth — your  son.    There  now,  I 've  said  it' 

And  the  waiting-maid  drew  a  very  lone  breath, 
as  though  some  oppressive  weight  was  off  her  mind 
at  last.  She  evidently  expected  her  mistress  to 
express  astonishment,  if  not  horror;  and  it  was 
positively  a  disappointment  to  her  when  my  Lady 
replied  calmly :  *  I  know  all  about  that,  Mary ;  but 
you  are  doing  Miss  Aynton  wrong.  She  might 
have  been  my  daughter-in-law  if  she  liked,  and 
yet,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  she  refused  to 
be  so.' 

4She«/W?' 

*  Most  certainly  she  did.  My  son  made  her  an 
offer  in  my  presence,  and  she  rejected  him. — But 
here  we  are  at  Dalwynch.  Tell  Wiggins  to  stop 
at  the  post-office.  Thank  Heaven,  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  spare.   How  my  heart  does  beat ! ' 

Tho  waitmg-maid  pulled  the  check-striug,  and 
delivered  her  mistress  s  orders,  but  quite  mechani- 
cally, without  knowing  what  she  said.  In  spite  of 
the  importance  of  what  she  had  now  so  immediately 
to  do,  her  mind  was  entirely  occupied  with  the 
wonder  of  what  she  had  just  heard,  and  she  kept 
repeating  to  herself:  4  And  she  rejected  him?  and 
she  rejected  him  V  while  her  heightened  eyebrows 
almost  amalgamated  with  her  hair.  Perhaps  some 
of  this  excessive  astonishment  was  due  to  poor 
Mistress  Forest's  peculiar  position  ;  she  thought  it 
so  strange  that  one  of  her  own  sex  should  reject 
any  man — who  was  not  already  married  to  some- 
body else. 

4  Here  is  the  post-office,  Mary.  Mind  you  speak 
very  civilly  to  tne  woman,  and  make  haste ;  I  shall 
be  in  a  perfect  fever  till  I  see  you  come  back  with 
that  dreadful  letter  Bale  in  your  hand.' 

One  minute,  two  minutes,  three  minutes — each 
seeming  an  hour  to  my  Lady,  sliriuking  in  a  comer 
of  the  chariot,  while  the  omnibus  to  the  station 
passed  and  repassed,  picking  up  she  knew  not  what 
passengers,  and  bearing  Derrick  himself,  for  all  she 
knew,  within  it.  At  last  Lady  Lisgard  could  endure 
the  suspense  no  longer.  4  John,'  said  she  to  the 
footman  standing  beside  the  door,  4  what  is  Forest 
about  1    Why  does  she  not  return  V 
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*  She  is  talking  to  Mrs  Rudd,  my  Lady.  I  think 
there  is  some  dispute  about  a  letter ;  for  they  are 
Loth  in  the  post-office  department.' 

1  Let  me  out,  John/  exclaimed  my  Lady  im- 
TVttiently;  and  the  next  instant  Bhe  had  entered 
jfrs  Rudd's  establishment.  This  was,  for  the  most 
I>art,  a  grocer's  shop ;  one-fifth  of  it  only  being 
reserved  for  the  reception  and  dispatch  of  Her 
^Majesty's  mails.  There  were  no  customers  at  that 
Ft  ill  early  hour;  a  young  man  who  was  sanding 
the  floor  with  some  ostentation,  as  though  to  imply 
that  all  the  sand  went  that  way,  and  none  into  the 
sugar,  made  a  respectful  pause  as  my  Lady's  silk 
swept  by ;  and  another,  who  appeared  to  be  washing 
his  hands  in  tea,  assumed  that  sickly  smile  which 
is  supposed  by  persons  of  his  class  to  conciliate 
people  of  quality ;  but  Mrs  Rudd  herself,  in- 
trenched behind  her  little  post-office  palisade,  gave 
no  sign  of  gracious  welcome,  and  from  out  the 
pigeon-hole  through  which  she  distributed  her 
stamps,  her  words  poured  forth  in  an  undiminished 
stream  of  denial  ana  severity ;  nay,  I  doubt  whether 
the  presence  of  my  Lady  did  not  intensify  the 
bitterness  of  its  tone. 

4  Whatever  importance  it  may  be  to  you  to  get 
this  letter,  Mistress  Forest,'  cried  she,  addressing 
poor  Mary,  who  was  looking  very  disconsolate,  and 
not  a  little  angry  also,  'it  is  of  much  greater 
moment  to  me  that  1  should  keep  it  It  is  as 
much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  give  a  letter  back 
which  has  once  been  given  into  my  charge ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  owe  that  place  to  my  Lady 

Lisgard,  and  therefore  feel  called  upon  to  nsk  

I  beg  pardon,  your  Ladyship— but  I  did  not  catch 
sight  of  you  before.  What  your  servant  has  come 
to  ask  of  me  is  something  out  of  the  question.  I 
will  post  this  second  letter  for  heir — although  it  is 
two  minutes  past  the  time,  even  with  an  extra 
stamp,  for  that — but  as  for  returning  her  this 
other :  yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it 's  hers — although,  for 
that  matter,  people's  handwriting  is  often  very  like 
other  people's — but  directly  it  reached  this  box  it 
became  the  property  of  the  Postmaster-general. 
It  is  no  more  ners  now  than  it  is  mine  ;  and  if  I 
was  to  yield  it  up,  it's  a  matter,  madam,  that 
might  be  brought  before  the  assizes.' 

'Mrs  Rudd/  said  my  Lady  quietly,  'I  hope, 
although  your  late  husband  and  my  son  were  not 
quite  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  to  politics,  I 
that  you  do  not  look  upon  me  in  an  unneighbourly 
light  I  do  not  wish  to  insult  you  by  offering  you 
a  oribe  ;  but  I  may  say  this  much,  that  nobody 
ever  put  me  under  an  obligation  yet,  without  my 
endeavouring  to  recompense  them  to  the  best  of 
my  power.' 

4  ies,  my  Lady — although  I  can't  say  as  I  have 
ever  been  overburdened  with  favours  at  your 
Ladyship's  hands — I  know  what  sugar  and  currants 
goes  to  the  Abbey  from  Simmons'  every  week — 
enough  for  a  regiment,  I'm  sure,  and  at  such  a 
price,  too,  and  all  because  he  voted  blue '  

♦  Voting  blue,  Mrs  Rudd,'  interrupted  my  Lady, 
•is  nothing  at  all  compared  with  the  good  service 
you  would  do  me,  if  you  could  only  oblige  my 
maid  in  the  matter  of  this  letter.  Her  future 
happiness,  I  may  say,  is  bound  up  in  the  mere 
fact  of  that  little  note  arriving  or  not  at  its 
destination.' 

4  Mr  JL  Derrick,  Turf  Hotel,  Piccadilly.;  muttered 
Mrs  Rudd,  looking  at  the  address  over  the  top  of 
her  silver  spectacles.  4 1  should  like  to  have  half 
the  Abbey  grocery  custom  very  much,  of  course.' 


*  You  shall  have  it/  whispered  my  Lady  in  broken 
tones. 

'But  I  dare  not  do  it,'  continued  the  post- 
mistress. 4  This  might  be  held  over  me — if  it  ever 
came  to  be  known — so  that  I  should  never  be  my 
own  mistress  again,  which,  now  that  Rudd  is  gone, 
I  mean  to  be.  When  you  have  once  done  an  illegal 
action,  my  Lady,  you  may  just  as  well  be  a  slave — 
until  you  have  taken  your  punishment.  Some- 
body is  sure  to  get  wind  of  it,  and  to  put  you  under 
their  thumb.' 

My  Lady  gave  a  ghastly  smile,  for  speech  was 
not  in  her. 

4  Look  here,  Mrs  Rudd/  interposed  Mistress 
Forest  softly, 4  you  are  not  asked  either  to  destroy 
or  to  give  up  this  letter — of  the  inside  of  which,  if 
you  please,  I  will  tell  you  every  word.  It  is  written 
to  my  lover — that 's  the  fact ;  and  I  am  very,  very 
anxious  that  he  should  receive  it ' — here  she  trod 
upon  my  Lady's  foot  with  unmistakable  emphasis 
— 4  should  receive  it  by  this  night's  post' 

'Well,  so  he  will/  returned  the  postmistress, 
4  in  Piccadilly.' 

4  Yes,  but  Mr  Derrick  is  not  in  Piccadilly/  urged 
the  waiting-maid.  4  The  direction  should  oe, 
44  Care  of  Mr  Arthur  Haldane  " — what  court  is  it, 
my  Lady  I — Yes ;  Pump  Court,  Temple.  If  you 
would  only  let  me  write  that,  Mrs  Rudd,  upon  the 
envelope,  instead  of  the  present  address,  all  mis- 
chief will  be  avoided.  Would  it  not  my  Lady  ? ' 

4  There  seems  no  great  harm  in  that/  said  Mrs 
Rudd  reflectively. 

4  No  harm  whatever,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
you/  murmured  the  waiting-maid,  as  with  a  rapid 
hand  she  crossed  out  the  words  already  written,  and 
substituted  for  them  the  address  of  Mr  Haldane's 
law  chambers.  4  Thank  you  kindly.  Now,  please 
to  stamp  this  other.   I  am  so  much  obliged.' 

4  And  I  too/  said  my  Lady  graciously.  4  Be  so 
kind,  Mrs  Rudd,  as  to  let  me  take  your  list  of 
groceries  with  me.  What  nice  macaroni  that 
looks— I  find  such  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  in  the 
country  pure.' 

Mrs  Rudd  herself  accompanied  my  Lady  to  her 
cliariot,  and  courtesied  to  the  ground  as  the  chariot 
whirled  away. 

No  sooner  were  they  alone,  than  mistress  and 
maid  exchanged  a  hearty  kiss.  4  Thank  you,  thank 
you,  dear  Mary/  cried  the  former  ;  4  without  your 
presence  of  mind,  what  should  we  have  done  !  I 
began  to  feel  quite  prostrate  with  despair,  and  even 
now  I  tremble  to  think  how  nearly  we  had  failed. 
I  could  not  go  through  such  a  scene  again,  I 
believe,  even  it  my  life  depended  upon  it' 

4  Ah,  yes,  you  could,  my  Lady  ;  and  I  only  trust 
it  may  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  do  so.  There 


is  nothing  more,  however,  to  be  done  at  present 
save  to  wait  and  hope — except  the  telegraph 
message.  I  ventured  to  tell  John,  "  To  the  Kail- 
way  Station." ' 

*  Telegraph  to  whom  and  about  what,  Mary  V 
4  We  must  let  Mr  Arthur  know  what  he  is  to  do 
with  that  letter,  my  Lady ;  otherwise,  he  may 
endeavour  to  forward  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.' 

4  Very  true,  dear  Mary.  I  do  believe  that  my 
wits  are  leaving  me.  By  all  means  telegraph 
44  Burn  it"  I  wish  I  could  repay  you  for  your 
prudent  thought,  as  easily  as  I  can  recompense 
Mrs  Rudd  for  ner  complaisance.' 

4  Do  not  think  of  repaying  me,  my  dear/  replied 
the  waiting-maid  fondly.  , 4  It  is  a  heartfelt  pleasure 
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to  find  that  I  am  not  altogether  useless  in  this 
strait.  I  am  yours — yours — yours — my  beloved 
mistress,  and  will  be  though  every  friend  on  earth 
should  stand  afar  off,  and  you  were  forsaken  by 
your  very  kith  and  kin.' 

'  But  God  forbid  that  should  ever  be  the  case, 
Mary!'  ejaculated  Lady  Lisgard  solemnly. 

4  Avxen,  my  Lady — amen,  I'm  sure  ;  but  when 
the  worst  happens  that  can  happen,  you  will  please 
to  remember  you  have  Mary  Forest  still ! ' 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

Extravagance  is  doubtless  an  evil,  and  a  great 
one  too.  Some  well-meaning  folks  among  us  still 
lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  men 
may  be  made  sober  and  economical  by  act  of 
parliament ;  but  statesmen,  taught  by  experience, 
have  long  since  discarded  such  ideas,  and  relegated 
sumptuary  enactments  to  the  limbo  of  obsolete  law. 
Fashion,  like  love,  is  not  to  be  controlled  by 
advice,  even  if  the  adviser  comes  armed  with  pains 
and  penalties  wherewith  to  punish  those  who 
obstinately  remain  deaf  to  the  charmer  that  charms 
so  wisely.  Vanity,  pride,  and  appetite  are  a 
stubborn  triumvirate,  not  to  be  subdued  by  the 
devices  of  legislators,  however  astute.  Law  has 
again  and  again  tried  its  hand  at  suppressing  luxury 
and  self-indulgence ;  with  what  avail,  it  is  needless 
to  ask.  The  old  lady  mopping  away  at  the 
Atlantic,  achieved  as  lasting  results  as  her  proto- 
types, who,  with  intentions  equally  laudable, 
wielded  their  legal  brooms  against  the  ocean  of 
extravagance.  These  old  instruments  of  social 
reform  are,  however,  curious  enough  to  repay 
examination. ,  Here  is  an  ancient  weapon  forged 
— for  the  special  behoof  of  lovers  of  eating  and 
drinking — when  the  Plantagenets  were  monarchs 
in  the  land.  It  is  an  act  01  parliament  passed  in 
1336,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  brief  and 
to  the  purpose.   Thus  it  runs : 

'  Whereas,  heretofore  through  the  excessive  and 
over-many  sorts  of  costly  meats  which  the  people 
of  this  Realm  have  used  more  than  elsewhere, 
many  mischiefs  have  happened  to  the  people  of  this 
Realm  ;  for  the  great  men  by  these  excesses  have 
been  sore  grieved,  and  the  lesser  people,  who  only 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  great  ones  m  such  sorts 
of  meats,  are  much  impoverished,  whereby  they 
are  not  able  to  aid  themselves,  nor  their  liege  lord, 
in  time  of  need,  as  they  ought ;  and  many  other 
evils  have  happened,  as  well  to  their  souls  as  to 
their  bodies;  our  Lord  the  King,  desiring  the 
common  profit  as  well  of  the  great  men  as  of  the 
common  people  of  his  Realm,  and  considering  the 
evils,  grievances,  and  mischiefs  aforesaid,  by  the 
common  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
other  nobles  of  his  said  Realm,  and  of  the  commons 
of  the  said  Realm,  hath  ordained  and  established 
that  no  man  of  what  state  or  condition  soever  he 
be,  shall  cause  himself  to  be  served,  in  Mb  house 
or  elsewhere,  at  dinner-meal  or  6iippcr,  or  at  any 
other  time,  with  more  than  two  courses,  and  each 
mess  of  two  sorts  of  victuals  at  the  utmost,  be  it  of 
flesh  or  fish,  with  the  common  sorts  of  pottages, 
without  sauce  or  any  other  sort  of  victuals.  And 
if  any  man  choose  to  have  sauce  for  his  mess,  he  I 
mav,  provided  it  be  not  made  at  great  cost ;  and  if 
flesh  or  fish  be  to  be  mixed  therein,  it  shall  be  of 
two  sorts  only  at  the  utmost,  either  flesh  or  fish,  j 
and  shall  stand  instead  of  a  mess,  except  only  on 
the  principal  feasts  of  the  year,  on  which  days 


every  man  may  be  served  with  three  courses  at  the 
utmost  after  the  manner  aforesaid.' 

The  law  first  took  to  regulating  the  clothing  of 
the  people  in  1363,  when  parliament  prescribed 
what  apparel  might  and  might  not  be  worn  by 
knights,  esquire9,  clerks,  merchants,  burgesses, 
servants,  handicraftsmen,  yeomen,  and  ploughmen. 
The  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  render  a 
man's  rank  palpable  at  a  glance,  for  the  act 
descends  to  the  minutest  details  of  costume,  and 
we  suspect  was  unendurable  by  reason  of  its 
perfectuess ;  at  any  rate,  it  had  but  a  short  life,  for 
it  was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  twelve  months 
afterwards,  ordaining  that  'all  people  should  bo 
as  free  as  they  were  before.'  For  just  a  hundred 
years,  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  were  allowed 
to  dress  themselves  as  their  fancy  and  the  fashion 
prompted  ;  but  in  1463,  the  ruling  powers  dis- 
covered that  they  indulged  in  excessive  array,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  God,  the  impoverishing  of 
England,  the  enriching  of  strange  realms,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  husbandry.  To  obviate  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  terrible  state  of  affairs,  it 
was  decreed  that  no  man  under  the  estate  of  a 
lord  should  wear  sables,  cloth  of  gold,  or  purple 
cloth.  Knights  were  forbidden  to  array  them- 
selves in  '  cloth  of  velvet  upon  velvet'  Ermine, 
velvet,  satin,  and  its  imitations  were  not  to  be  used 
by  any  person  under  the  rank  of  knight  Those 
whose  income  was  below  forty  pounds  a  year,  were 
debarred  from  wearing  myniver  or  marten  furs, 
foreign  silks  or  girdles  garnished  with  gold  or 
silver.  Fustian,  scarlet  cloth,  and  all  furs  save 
white  and  black  lamb,  were  forbidden  articles  to 
persons  possessing  less  than  forty  shillings  per 
annum ;  while  no  husbandman  or  artificer  was 
permitted  to  use  any  cloth  of  higher  value  than 
two  shillings  a  yard.  Short  garments  were  held 
to  be  indecent  when  worn  by  any  but  noblemen  ; 
so  gowns,  cloaks,  and  jackets  were  ordered  to  be 
made  of  a  certain  length,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  ; 
and  none  but  lords  were  permitted  to  wear  boots 
or  shoes  having  peaks  above  two  inches  long.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  any  tailor  or  shoe- 
maker supplying  the  means  of  infringing  the  law, 
was  liable  to  punishment  as  well  as  the  actual 
offender.  Certain  legal  and  official  dignitaries 
and  the  officers  of  the  royal  household  were  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  a  special  clause 
also  declared  that  it  was  not  to  apply  to  henchmen, 
heralds,  pursuivants,  sword-bearers,  messengers, 
minstrels,  and  '  players  in  their  interludes.'  Henry 
VII.  further  infringed  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
by  issuing  an  ordinance  fixing  the  quantity  of 
material  to  be  used  in  the  making  ot  masculine 
gowns.  Dukes,  marquises,  and  archbishops  were 
allowed  to  ubo  sixteen  yards  of  cloth  or  other  stuff 
in  their  gowns ;  earls  had  to  be  content  with  a  couple 
of  yards  less ;  viscounts  were  limited  to  twelve  yards ; 
barons  to  eight ;  and  knights  to  six ;  while  five 
yards  was  considered  quite  enough  to  make  a  garment 
for  any  one  of  less  degree.  Surely  the  proverb  anent 
cutting  one's  coat  according  to  one's  cloth  must 
have  originated  with  this  curious  bit  of  paternal 
legislation. 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  says  Camden,  *  how  Sir  Philip 
Calthrop  purged  John  Drakes,  the  shoemaker  of 
Norwich,  m  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  the  proud 
humour  which  our  people  have  to  be  of  the  gentle- 
man's cut  This  knight  bought  on  a  time  as  much 
fine  French  tawny  cloth  as  should  make  him  a 
gown,  and  sent  it  to  the  tailor's  to  be  made.  John 
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Drakes,  coming  to  the  said  tailor's,  and  seeing  the 
knight's  gown-cloth  lying  there,  liking  it  well, 
caused  the  tailor  to  buy  him  as  much  of  the  same 
cloth,  and  bade  him  make  it  of  the  same  fashion 
that  the  knight  would  have  his  made  of.  Not  long 
after,  the  knight,  coming  to  the  tailor's  to  take 
measure  of  his  gown,  perceiving  the  like  cloth 
lying  there,  asked  whose  it  was.  Quoth  the 
tailor :  "  It  is  John  Drakes'  the  shoemaker,  who 
will  have  it  made  to  the  self-same  fashion  that 
yours  is  made  of."  '«  Well,"  said  the  knight,  "  in 
good  time  be  it ;  I  will  have  mine  made  as  full  of 
cuts  as  thy  shears  can  make  it."  "It  shall  be 
done,"  said  the  tailor.  Whereupon  he  made  haste 
to  finish  both  the  garments.  Now  John  Drakes, 
busy  with  his  customers,  had  no  time  to  go  to  the 
tailor's  till  Christmas-day,  when  he  had  hoped  to 
wear  his  gown.  When  he  perceived  the  same  to  be 
full  of  cuts,  he  began  swearing  at  the  tailor.  "  I 
have  done  nothing,"  quoth  the  tailor,  "but  that 
you  bid  me  ;  for  as  Sir  Philip  Calthrop's  garment 
is,  even  so  have  I  made  yours. '  "  By  my  latchet," 
quoth  John  Drakes,  "  I  will  never  wear  gentleman's 
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This  same  'proud  humour'  of  his  people  |_ 
great  offence  to  King  Henry,  who  accused  his 
subjects  of  indulging  in  robberies  and  extortions  in 
order  to  maintain  their  extravagance,  and  sought 
to  curb  it  by  stringent 1  Acts  of  Apparel,'  of  which 
four  were  passed  in  his  reign — with  what  result 
may  be  guessed  from  the  preamble  of  the  latest 
one,  complaining  that,  spite  of  good  laws,  'the 
oulteragious  excess  has  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished, either  by  the  occasion  of  the  perverse  and 
froward  manners  and  usage  of  the  people,  or  for 
that  errors  and  abuses  once  rooted  and  taken  into 
long  custom  be  not  facilic  and  at  once  with  some 
moderation  for  a  time  relinquished  and  reformed.' 
These  well-intentioned  enactments  were  framed 
upon  the  principle  that  every  man  should  dress 
according  to  his  means  and  station  in  life,  and  were 
in  fact  statutes  of  limitation,  declaring,  by  prohibi- 
tory clauses,  that  such  and  such  articles  and  mate- 
rials of  costume  were  only  to  be  used  by  certain 
classes  of  the  population.  Thus,  none  but  members 
of  the  royal  family  were  allowed  to  dress  in  purple 
cloth  or  silk,  or  wear  black  furs.   A  duke  mi^ht 
array  himself  in  gold  of  tissue,  an  earl  don  a  suit 
of  sables,  and  a  baron  flaunt  in  cloth  of  gold  or 
silver ;  but  if  the  last  clad  himself  in  sal  ble,  or 
the  earl  indulged  in  golden  tissue,  their  infraction 
of  the  privileges  of  their  betters  entailed  a  fine  of 
twenty  marks.   No  man  of  less  rank  than  a  lord  or 
Knight  of  the  Garter  might  wear  a  coat  of  crimson 
or  blue  velvet,  or  any  garment  of  foreign  woollen 
cloth.   Velvets  and  furs  were  forbidden  luxuries  to 
any  under  the  degree  of  knight,  unless  they  were 
members  of  the  Royal  Council,  or  filled  certain 
offices,  of  which  the  London  mayoralty  was  one. 
Satin  and  damask  were  prohibited  to  any  excepting 
lords'  Bons,  and  gentlemen  possessing  a  hundred 
a  year.   Chains  and  collars  of  gold  were  ornaments 
none  beneath  knightly  rank  could  wear,  and  only 
gentlemen  born  dared  indulge  in  buttons  of  silver 
or  gold.   Serving-men  were  forbidden  to  wear  'any  j 
gown  or  coat  or  such-like  apparel  of  more  cloth  I 
than  two  broad  yards  and  a  half  in  a  short  gown,  J 
and  three  broad  j'ards  in  a  long  gown  ;'  or  cover  j 
their  legs  with  guarded  hose,  or  hose  of  finer  cloth 
than  that  sold  for  twenty  pence  a  yard ;  but  they 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  cast-ofta  of  their  masters, 
guarded  or  unguarded.    Servants,  yeomen,  and  I 


others  with  an  income  of  less  than  forty  shillings 
a  year,  were  forbidden  to  wear  gold  or  silver  in  any 
shape,  either  on  their  hats,  caps,  or  shirts ;  and  any 
agricultural  servant  guilty  of  the  extravagance  of 
paying  more  than  two  shillings  a  yard  for  the  cloth 
he  used,  was  made  an  example  of,  by  being  put  in 
the  stocks  for  three  days ! 

The  church,  hardly  molested  by  earlier  enact- 
ments, was  brought  within  reach  oi  the  law  by  the 
act  passed  in  1532,  which  forbade  the  inferior 
degrees  of  the  clergy  from  wearing  costlv  furs,  or 
any  article  of  foreign  manufacture.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  Cranmer  touched  them  in  a  tenderer 
spot,  by  issuing  an  ordinance  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  clerical  tables.  This  unwelcome  mandate 
allowed  an  archbishop's  table  to  be  served  with 
half-a-dozen  different  dishes  of  flesh  or  fish,  but 
limited  bishops  to  five,  deans  and  archdeacons  to 
four,  and  the  lesser  clergy  to  two  dishes  only, 
'  provided  also  that  the  archbishop  may  have  second 
dishes  four,  the  bishops  three,  ana  all  others  under 
the  degree  of  a  bishop  but  two ;  as  custard,  tart, 
fritter,  cheese  or  apples,  pears,  or  two  of  other  kinds 
of  fruits.'  When  one  of  the  lesser  clergy  entertained 
a  superior,  he  was  allowed  to  provide  a  dinner  in 
accordance  with  the  rank  of  his  guest ;  and  if  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  invite  an  ambas- 
sador to  his  table,  he  might  be  as  prodigal  as  he 
chose.  To  guard  against  cunning  evasions  of  the 
ordinance,  it  was  provided  that  cranes,  turkeys, 
swans,  pike,  haddock,  and  tench,  should  be  served 
one  in  a  dish  ;  and  capons^pheasants,  conies,  and 
wood-cocks  two  in  a  dish.  Three  black-birds  were 
thought  sufficient  for  a  dish;  but  bishops  might 
have  four,  and  archbishops  six ;  while  a  dozen  larks 
or  snipes  were  allowed  to  all,  whatever  their  degree. 
The  money  expected  to  be  saved  by  this  dinner- 
table  economy  was  ordered  to  be  spent  in  providing 
plain  food  for  the  poor.  Leland  supplements  his 
quotation  of  Cranmer's  ordinances  witn  the  signifi- 
cant '  Memorandum — That  this  order  was  kept  for 
two  or  three  months,  till,  by  the  disusing  of  certain 
wilful  persons,  it  came  to  the  old  excess. 

One  of  the  first  acts  passed  after  Mary's  marriage 
with  Philip  of  Spain  was  a  sumptuary  law,  'not 
extending  to  any  person  of  or  above  the  degree  of 
a  knights  son  or  daughter,'  by  which  persons 
possessed  of  less  than  twenty  pounds  a  year  were 
forbidden  to  wear  any  silk  in  their  hats,  bonnets, 
girdles,  night-caps,  hose,  shoes,  scabbards,  or  spur- 
leathers,  under  pain  of  three  months'  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  for  every  day  the  inter- 
dicted material  was  worn  ;  and  as  if  this  was  not 
enough,  it  was  enacted  that  any  one  keeping  a 
servant  in  his  service  who  had  broken  the  law, 
should  pay  a  fino  of  one  hundred  pounds.  This 
short  and  severe  act  concluded  with  the  curious 
proviso,  '  that  women  may  wear  in  their  caps,  hats, 
girdles,  and  hoods,  as  they  or  any  of  them  might 
lawfully  wear  before  the  making  of  this  act.'  It 
was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  its  well-meaning  but 
useless  tribe — the  last  sumptuary  law  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  statutes  of  England.  Not  that  Elizabeth, 
much  as  she  delighted  in  a  costly  and  overflowing 
wardrobe  of  her  own,  was  one  whit  less  anxious  to 
restrain  the  extravagance  of  her  subjects  than  her 
Bister  and  father  before  her ;  but  she  was  satisfied 
with  the  laws  they  had  made,  and  contented  her- 
self with  trying  to  persuade  or  frighten  the  people 
into  obeying  them. 

Her  majesty  commenced  her  crusade,  soon  after 
her  accession,  by  issuing  a  Royal  Proclamation, 
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gently  reminding  all  whom  it  concerned  of  the 
existence  of  certain  Acta  of  Apparel,  and  advising 
her  loving  subjects  to  dress  themselves  accordingly. 
This  proving  of  no  avail,  it  was  followed  by  another, 
which,  after  declaring  that  the  chief  offenders  were 
the  meaner  sort  of  people,  who  were  least  able  to 
maintain  such  excesses,  appointed  officers  to  arrest 
all  persons  coming  to  court  in  illegal  attire ; 
directed  the  corporation  of  London  to  choose  four 
substantial  and  well-meaning  men  in  each  city 
ward,  to  see  that  Ihe  statutes  were  obeyed ;  and 
strictly  enjoined  the  authorities  of  the  Inna  of 
Court,  and  the  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  justices 
throughout  the  realm,  to  seek  out  and  punish  all 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  law.  This  proclama- 
tion also  regulated  the  length  of  swords,  rapiers, 
and  daggers,  and  forbade  any  hosier  or  tailor 
(under  pain  of  being  forbidden  to  carry  on  his 
occupation)  using  more  than  a  yard  and  three- 
quarters  of  any  stuff  in  the  making  of  a  pair  of 
hose.  Three  years  afterwards,  this  quantity  was 
still  further  reduced,  and  the  wearing  of  hose  with 
upper-stocks  of  velvet,  satin,  or  material  of  equal 
value,  forbidden  to  any  one  below  the  degree  of  a 
baron's  eldest  son.  That  no  one  might  plead  ignor- 
ance of  the  law,  a  tabular  summary  of  the  Acts  of 
Apparel  was  appended  to  the  proclamation,  by 
which  any  one  could  see  at  a  glance  what  he  might 
or  might  not  wear. 

Spite  of  the  queen's  efforts,  matters  did  not 
mend  ;  and  in  1575,  a  fresh  proclamation  was 
published,  setting  forth  the  evils  caused  by  the 
daily  increasing  excess,  'particularly  the  wasting 
and  undoing  of  a  great  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
otherwise  serviceable ;  and  others  seeking  by 
show  of  apparel  to  be  esteemed  as  gentlemen,  who, 
allured  by  the  vain  show  of  those  things,  do  not 
onlv  consume  themselves,  their  goods  and  lands, 
which  their  parents  have  left  unto  them,  but  also 
run  into  such  debts  and  shifta,  as  they  cannot  live 
out  of  danger  of  laws,  without  attempting  of 
unlawful  acts,  whereby  they  are  not  in  any  way 
serviceable  to  their  country,  as  otherwise  they 
might  be.'  Her  majesty  then  proceeds  to  remind 
her  obstinate  people  that  the  law  has  provided 
severe  punishment  for  such  as  refuse  to  obey  it ; 
but  entreats  her  loving  subjects  to  reform  them- 
selves, and  not  put  her  to  the  pain  of  punishing 
them.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  directed  to  keep 
their  eyes  open,  to  arrest  all  who  treat  the  qneen  e 
orders  with  contempt,  and  to  make  a  return  twice 
a  year  of  the  Tesults  of  their  official  activity. 

In  1579,  Elizabeth  proclaimed  her  dislike  of  long 
cloaks  and  great  ruffs,  and  ordered  that  all  persons 
should, '  in  modest  and  comely  sort,  leave  off  such 
fond,  disguised,  and  monstrous  manner  of  attiring 
themselves,  as  both  was  insupportable  for  charges, 
and  indecent  to  be  worn.'  We  suppose  it  was  to 
enforce  this  edict  that  the  two  members  of  the 
Ironmongers'  Company,  and  two  freemen  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  were  stationed  at  Bishopsgate, 
from  seven  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  afternoon, 
to  examine  the  habits  of  all  persons  passing  through 
the  gate. 

Mr  Fairholt  tells  us  that  the  sumptuary  laws  were 
all  repealed  at  the  beginning  of  James  I.'s  reign, 
but  the  Scotch  Solomon  was  not  so  much  wiser 
than  his  predecessors  as  he  would  have  us  infer. 
He  Mas  mightily  indignant  at  the  excess  and 
strange  fashions  indulged  in  by  the  'prentices  of 
London,  and  the  inordinate  pride  of  servant-maids ; 
and  sent  precepts  to  the  mrdens  of  the  various  | 


city  guilds,  enjoining  them  to  harangue  their 
members  upon  this  heinous  offence.  The  result 
was  that  the  Common  Council  considered  the 
subject,  and  issued  a  code  of  regulations  concerning 
the  material,  fashion,  and  quality  of  every  article 
of  dress  worn  by  the  offending  classes.  'Prentices 
were  to  wear  no  hat  costing  more  than  five  shillings, 
and  their  hat-bands  were  to  be  made  of  cheap 
linen,  without  any  ornament  save  a  plain  hem. 
The  collar  of  the  'prentice's  doublet  was  to  be 
innocent  of  point,  whalebone,  or  plait,  fashioned 
close  and  comely,  and,  like  his  breeches,  made 
either  of  cloth,  kersey,  fustian,  sackcloth,  canvas, 
or  any  English  stuff  not  exceeding  half-a-crown 
a  yard  in  value.  His  stockings  were  to  be  of 
kersey  or  woollen  yarn  ;  and  be  was  especially 
warned  against  wearing '  Spanish  shoes  with  polonied 
heels,'  and  having  his  nair  in  tufts  or  locks. 
The  serving-maids  were  forbidden  to  indulge 
in  lawn,  cambric,  tiffany,  velvet  lawns  and  white 
wires  on  their  heads  ;  and  their  ruffs  were  not  to 
exceed  four  yards  in  length  before  the  gathering  of 
it  in,  or  to  be  of  greater  depth  than  three  inches. 
The  farthingale  was  prohibited  altogether,  as  was 
'any  body  or  sleeves  of  wire,  whalebone,  or  other 
stiffening,  saving  canvas  and  buckram  only.' 

If  the  Common-councilmen  were  successful  in 
their  attempt  to  control  the  subjects  of  their 
court,  they  were  luckier  than  James  himself.  Their 
majesties  had  been  left  nearly  alone  in  their  glory 
at  Whitehall,  during  the  performance  of  a  masque 
by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  by  reason  of  the 
_o  into  the  room  being  blocked  up  by  some 
ies,  whose  farthingales  prevented  them  either 
advancing  or  retiring.  James  thereupon  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  no  lady  or  gentleman 
.should  be  admitted  to  any  future  entertainment  at 
Whitehall  who  wore  '  this  impertinent  garment,' 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  ladies  replied  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  obnoxious  farthingale,  and  the 
proscribed  article  of  apparel  held  its  own  as  long 
as  James  lived.  After  this,  kings  and  parliaments 
left  dress  alone,  the  only  interference  with  it  since 
being  George  IV.'s  decree,  ban  i  slung  the  hoop- 
petticoat  from  court,  and  thereby  supplying  us 
with  a  solitary  instance  of  successful  sumptuary 
legislation. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  England,  that  we  have  no  space 
to  say  anything  of  similar  experiments  elsewhere  ; 
suffice  it  to  state,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  civilised 
country  in  which  such  experiments  have  not  been 
made,  with  exactly  the  same  result 
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A  DESERT-STORM  A  D  VENTURE 

It  is  now  several  years  since,  that  I  was  attached  to 
the  West  Coast  Squadron.  It  was  a  monotonous, 
almost  dreary  life  we  led — floating  at  easy  6ail  over 
those  tropic  waves,  our  sole  employment  watching 
the  dimly-seen  African  shores,  and  the  yet  more 
distant  horizon  ;  our  only  excitement,  when  some 
low-lying  craft,  scarce  visible  between  sea  and  sky, 
wotdd  strive  to  break  our  blockade,  and  steal  out 
on  her  unholy  errand ;  or  when  some  boat-expedi- 
tion was  ordered  up  one  of  the  many  rivers,  to 
defeat  a  rumoured  attempt  at  embarking  slaves  in 
the  interior. 

On  one  occasion,  we  had  despatched,  with  this 
object,  two  boats  up  the  Gomrie,  and  lay  off  and 
on  near  the  river's  mouth  awaiting  their  return. 
But  the  expected  limit  of  their  absence  came  and 
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|   passed,  and  yet  we  saw  no  signs  of  the  missing 
boats ;  and  as  the  days  went  by,  we  sorrowfully 
began  to  lay  to  heart  that  the  fatal  West  Coast 
i   fever,  from  which  we  were  tolerably  exempt  at  sea, 
lurked  in  every  bend  of  those  breezeless  rivers,  and' 
I   that  rarely  did  a  boat  return  from  those  torrid 
1   shores  but  some  familiar  face  or  warmly-clasping 
hand  was  missing. 

Darker  and  sadder  grew  our  conjectures,  until  at 
length  we  could  endure  the  suspense  no  longer; 
and  on  the  seventh  day  they  were  overdue,  the 
volunteer  officer  of  a  volunteer  crew,  I  started  in 
the  largest  boat  remaining  to  us  to  seek  for  our 
absent  comrades. 

We  were  a  strange,  wild-looking  party,  as,  with 
1  the  dim  morning  twilight  gleaming  on  our  white 
I  blanket-clothing,  we  took  leave  of  our  shipmates, 
replying  to  their  warm  yet  subdued  farewell  by  a 
longer  and  quicker  sweep  of  the  oars,  which  were 
to  send  us  on  an  undertaking  we  knew  would  be 
not  only  arduous,  but  attended  by  an  unusual 
amount  of  peril,  since  not  only  the  main  channel 
of  the  stream  must  be  traversed,  but  its  wooded 
tributaries  and  pestilential  creeks  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. However,  the  men  were  heart  and  send  in 
their  task,  pressing  unwearily  up  the  sunlit  river, 
forcing  their  way  through  water-courses  almost 
choked  by  rank  vegetation,  and  penetrating  to 
the  depths  of  lagoon-like  inlets,  whose  stagnant 
waters  breathed  fever  and  death. 

Their  very  devotion,  however,  seemed  to  preserve 
them,  for  there  was  neither  sickness  nor  heaviness 
among  them ;  and  when  the  day's  toils  were  past, 
and  they  sat  round  the  fire  upon  the  shore  boiling 
their  coffee,  and  cooking  the  morrow's  rations,  still 
eager  and  earnest,  they  discussed  wild,  impracti- 
cable schemes  of  wider  exploration  and  more 
stringent  search.  Meanwhile,  we  diligently  pursued 
our  quest  up-stream;  but  the  few  dull-witted 
natives  to  be  found  along  its  dreary  banks  were 
unable  to  furnish  us  with  any  information,  while 
the  occasional  blackened  remains  of  a  fire  was  the 
only  indication  that  travellers  of  any  sort  had  ever 
passed  that  way. 

It  was  the  tenth  day  of  our  fruitless  voyage, 
when  we  came  to  a  wider  and  more  navigable 
creek,  and  we  resolved  to  seek  through  it  better 
fortune.  It  was  a  pleasant  change,  after  the  glare 
of  the  hot  river,  to  float  in  the  rustling  shade  of  the 
luxuriant  bamboos,  which  swept  over  us  in  a 
continuous  arch,  while  the  large  white  lilies 
gleamed  from  the  dark  water  around  their  roots, 
and  the  bright  tree-lizards  darted  like  moving 
jewels  along  their  stems. 

At  length,  a  distant  sound  began  to  mingle  with 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  lories  ana  the  winnowing  of 
the  overhanging  boughs,  swelling  and  increasing, 
until  it  echoed  in  our  ears  the  reverberation  of 
falling  water ;  and  soon  after,  the  banks  between 
which  we  rowed  sweeping  suddenly  round,  left  us 
on  the  margin  of  an  extensive  river,  and  not  two 
miles  below  the  spot  where,  leaping,  tossing,  and 
jostling  in  a  mass  of  foaming  billows,  its  waters 
came  rolling  down  in  a  gigantic  tumble.  An 
exclamation  of  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  scene  burst  from  every  lip,  and 
was  repeated,  as  glancing  around,  we  looked  on 
the  swift-rushing  river,  chafing  against  its  enclosing 
barriers  of  lofty  rock,  capped  at  intervals  by  tropi- 
cal forests  of  waving  palm-trees,  at  others,  by  huge 
rnaa^-5?  of  creepers,  surging  over  them  like  green 
cascades.    But  it  needed  more 


to  discover  some  break  in  the  rocky  walls  where  wc 
might  land  to  light  our  fire  and  stretch  our  limbs. 

At  last,  a  ere  vice-like  inlet  rewarded  our  search  ; 
then,  as  the  boat  touched  its  narrow  ledge,  and  the 
oar-blades  were  held  erect  in  the  usual  salute,  I 
sprang  on  shore.  But  scarcely  had  my  foot  touched 
the  rock,  when  there  was  a  rattling  crash  and  a 
startled  exclamation,  caught  up  by  the  neighbour- 
ing echoes,  and  turning  quickly,  I  perceived  that 
an  oar  had  escaped  from  a  sailor's  hand,  and  falling 
among  those  or  his  unprepared  companions,  scat- 
tered them  around,  and  mostly  overboard.  A  rush 
was  made  to  the  side  to  recover  the  floating  sweeps 
ere  the  current  should  bear  them  off ;  but  the 
boat  rolled  almost  gunwale  under  with  the  unequal 
weight  In  all  haste,  the  men  retreated,  but  it 
was  too  late  ;  the  sudden  movement  had  torn  from 
the  rock  the  detaining  boat-hook,  the  boat  itself 
received  an  impetus,  and  almost  ere  we  compre- 
hended the  fact,  the  powerful  eddy  had  caught  the 
unfortunate  craft,  and  was  fast  sweeping  her  out 
into  the  open  channel.  The  men  at  once  resorted 
to  their  two  only  remaining  oars,  but  they  were 
evidently  powerless  to  stem  the  arrowy  flood. 
Each  wave  Dore  her  further  out  from  the  land,  and 
she  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  that  wild  river,  and, 
despite  her  crew's  almost  superhuman  efforts,  slowly 
but  surely  yielding  to  its  impetuous  rush,  while 
it  needed  but  one  glance  at  the  beetling  precipices 
on  either  hand  to  banish  the  thought  of  swimming 
to  land. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  horror  of  finding  myself 
in  safety,  and  seeing  the  brave,  faithful  fellows, 
who  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  mine,  thus  carried 
away  most  probably  to  death.  Could  I  have  made 
an  effort  for  their  rescue,  even  at  the  peril  of  my 
own  life,  it  would  have  softened  the  intensity  of 
my  regret  But  I  was  entirely  powerless,  and 
when  a  thrilling  cry  of  dismay  and  terror  rose  in 
my  poor  Kruboy^  voice,  I  could  only  echo 
it  in  unavailing  sorrow ;  and,  when  scaling  tbo 
cliff,  I  gained  the  height  above,  and  looking  far 
along  the  course  of  that  iron-bound  river,  I  could 
see  neither  break  nor  bend  in  its  frowning  ram- 
parts, nor  slackening  in  its  own  impetuous  current, 
my  heart  sunk  lower  than  ever. 

Still  I  strove  to  keep  up  with  the  hapless 
voyagers,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  hillock 
to  hillock,  along  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  while  ever 
and  anon  I  waved  my  hat,  and  tried  to  inspire 
them  with  a  hope  I  could  scarcely  share.  But  the 
sole  response  was  a  sad  and  negative  gesture, 
gradually  deepening  into  despair,  as,  tossed  wildly 
among  the  surges  of  that  fearful  river-race,  the 
almost  earless  boat  sped  swifter  and  more  help- 
lessly than  ever  on  her  fatal  course  ;  and  when,  at 
length,  night  closed  between  me  and  the  little 
bark,  I  felt,  with  an  inexpressible  pang,  that  I  had 
looked  my  last  on  those  kindly  faces,  and  that 
darkness  would  be  added  to  the  horrors  of  the 
unknown  yet  terrible  way  by  which  my  poor 
friends  must  pass  out  of  the  world. 

But  as  I  sat  crouched  upon  the  brink,  my  fancy 
pictured  vividly  its  rushing  rapids,  its  seething 
eddies,  and  its  final  and  fatal  leap  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  day  broke  on  that  long  miserable  night  that, 
looking  round  on  the  vast  tropic  wilderness  in 
which  I  stood  alone,  and  without  any  appliance 
either  of  civilised  or  savage  life,  I  remembered  how 
great  was  my  own  desolation,  and  that  my  ulti- 
mate chance  of  life  was  little  better  than  that  of 
those  I  mourned. 

if 
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To  the  westward,  some  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  distant,  lay  the  coast  along  which  ray  ship 
and  squadron  continually  cruised,  and  that  I  must 
endeavour  to  reach ;  and  turning  sorrowfully  away 
from  the  grand  and  picturesque  river,  which  had 
heen  the  scene  of  so  terrible  a  disaster,  and  whose 
course  towards  the  sea  appeared  too  devious  for 
me  to  follow,  I  addressed  myself  to  my  new 
undertaking  of  travelling  overland,  though  all  I 
knew  of  my  journey  was  its  direction,  ana  that  it 
must  be  beset  with  innumerable  difficulties,  and 
attended  with  many  hardships.  Thus  I  set  forth, 
climbing  long  ranges  of  crumbling  sand-hills, 
where  half  my  toil  was  labour  lost ;  forcing  my  way 
through  rugged  ravines,  filled  with  dense,  thorny 
jungle,  and  infested  by  puff-adders  and  cobras; 
and  travelling  over  vast  treeless  plateaux,  where 
the  tropic  sun  flashed  down  on  my  unsheltered 
head  like  living  fire,  and  the  burnished  silver  of 
the  equatorial  moonbeams  threatened  me  with 
night-blindness ;  my  sole  provision  a  few  scarce 
edible  Toots  and  berries,  such  as  I  had  seen  the 
Krumen  gather,  and  I  was  truly  thankful  when  I 
could  wash  them  down  by  a  draught  from  a 
stagnant  water-hole. 

Yet,  worst  of  all,  was  the  unbroken  solitude, 
the  inexpressibly  weary,  dreary  sense  of  loneliness 
which  each  hour  seemed  to  augment,  and  beneath 
which  the  remembrance  of  my  lost  comrades  grew 
daily  into  a  deeper  sorrow.  Nevertheless,  I  pro- 
gressed steadily,  travelling  early  and  late,  and 
resting  in  the  burning  noontide,  until,  on  the 
fifth  evening,  I  fancied  tliat  half  my  journey  mu6t 
be  achieved.  But  on  the  sixth  morning,  the  faint 
southerly  air,  which  had  alone  rendered  the  heat 
endurable,  died  utterly  away,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  fierce,  scorching  breath  of  the  Great  Desert, 
which  first  in  feeble  puffs,  and  then  in  the  strong 
respiration  of  a  giant,  came  rushing  over  hill  and 
plain  on  the  wings  of  the  north  wind. 

In  that  low  latitude  on  land,  the  sirocco  is  a 
word  of  dread  and  peril,  and  for  a  moment  I  stood 
appalled  ;  but  the  next,  1  remembered  that  if  I 
would  live,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  seeking  refuge 
from  its  violence.  I  looked  eagerly  around  the 
broad  sea-like  expanse  for  some  rock,  or  shrub,  or 
even  mound,  which  might  serve  to  shelter  me; 
but  none  was  visible.  Again  and  again,  I  strained 
my  eyes,  as  I  hastened  over  the  dreary  waste ;  but 
no  spot  even  so  large  as  a  man's  hand  stood  up 
against  the  lurid  sky ;  and  as  the  furnace-like 
gust  swept  hotter  and  hotter  by  me,  and  my 
strength  failed  rapidly  beneath  their  baneful 
influence,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  dispiriting 
conviction,  that  ere  long  I  must  sink  down  upon 
the  sand,  and  yield  passively  to  my  fate.  At 
length,  when  my  lagging  limbs  and  faltering  feet 
could  proceed  no  further,  the  smallest  of  dwarf 
palm-trees  shewed  itself  above  a  slight  depression 
of  ground  ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  that  new  hope, 
I  made  a  great  and  final  effort,  and,  reaching  the 
Bpot,  crept  thankfully  into  its  welcome  covert. 

Then  almost  immediately  the  desert  storm  burst 
over  the  plain  with  terrific  fury,  howling  and 
shrieking  as  it  rushed  devastatingly  on  like  a 
torrent  of  viewless  fire,  filling  the  air  with  great 
whirling  sand-clouds,  drying  up  the  pools,  wither- 
ing the  herbage,  and  prostrating  the  few  living 
denizens  of  that  torrid  Avilderuess  fainting  and 
breathless  on  the  ground. 

Never  at  sea  have  1  witnessed  a  wilder  tempest, 
and  as  I  lay  crouched  helplessly  beneath  my  narrow 


palm-shade,  half  buried  in  the  loose  rolling  sand- 
wreaths,  and  labouring  for  every  breath  in  that 
burdened  atmosphere,  while  those  fiery  blasts 
darted  through  ine  like  burning  arrows,  and  my 
skin  cracked  and  shrivelled  in  the  parching  heat, 
no  words  can  describe  my  sufferings ;  while  as 
the  time  passed,  and  my  lips,  tongue,  and  even 
eyes  burned  and  swelled  almost  to  bursting  beneath 
tne  stifling  oppression,  and  tortured  me  with  a 
consuming,  distracting  thirst,  which  there  was 
nothing  to  assuage,  my  agony  grew  well-nigh 
insupportable,  and  a  wild  importunate  cry  burst 
from  my  fevered  lips  for  death  to  hasten  to  my 
relief. 

At  length,  as  the  third  day  closed,  the  force  of 
the  sirocco  was  spent,  and  the  fresher  west  wind 
rolled  up  from  the  ocean,  diffusing  new  life  upon 
its  path.  But  for  me  it  came  too  late,  and  I  could 
only  welcome  it  as  an  unhoped-for  but  tender 
friend,  who  woidd  cool  the  bleared  and  burning 
eyes  closing  for  ever  in  the  desert,  and  hover  over 
the  lowly  pillow  of  sand  on  which  I  was  fast 
sinking  to  my  last  repose. 

Nevertheless,  that  west  wind  was  yet  to  save  me. 
Ere  it  had  blown  many  hours,  a  party  of  natives, 
who  had  been  awaiting  its  coming  to  carry  their 
merchandise  of  palm-oil  and  sago  to  the  coast, 
passed  near  the  spot  where  I  was  lying,  and 
attracted  by  the  hovering  of  a  vulture,  sougnt  out 
what  it  might  indicate,  and  by  the  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence, discovered  me  before  my  weakness  had 
deepened  into  death.  Beneath  their  care  1  soon 
revived,  and  was  able  to  be  borne  on  a  rude  litter 
to  the  coast,  where  a  cruiser  was  ere  long  found  to 
receive  me,  and  reward  my  kind  preservers. 

After  a  time,  we  encountered  my  own  vessel,  and, 
to  my  great  joy,  on  board  her  not  only  the  two 
missing  boats'  crews,  but  the  lamented  companions 
of  my  own  disastrous  expedition,  whose  boat, 
sweeping  down  a  succession  of  rapids,  had  reached 
the  sea  in  safety.  Years  have  passed  since  then, 
filled  with  the  wild  chances  and  perils  of  a  sailor's 
life,  but  none  recall  so  vivid  a  remembrance  of 
distress,  misery,  and  intense  suffering  as  tliat 
Desert-storm  Adventure. 


rnARAoirs  serpents. 

From  the  little  cone  of  silver  foil 

That  fines  and  fames  with  a  fretful  fire, 

There  coses  a  serpent  all  yellow  and  ribbed, 
That  rolls  and  thickens,  and  curia  still  higher. 

The  magic  thing,  as  if  by  a  spell, 
Suddenly  ceases  its  alugtrwh  crawl ; 

Its  fiery  breath  hsa  quite  burnt  out, 
And  leaves  a  coil  of  dustr— that's  all. 

The  wise  man's  toy  is  a  type  of  life ; 

And  all  our  struggles  for  paltry  things  ; 
Our  diplomatic  treaties  and  talk, 

Tangled  and  bound  with  red-tape  strings  ; 

Onr  spiders'  webs,  and  our  subtle  plans  ; 

Our  love  and  joy,  and  our  brittle  dreams  ; 
Our  poor  ambitions,  that  fleet  away 

Fast  as  the  winter-torrent's  streams ; 

Alexander  s  conquests,  Ca?sar's  spoils ; 
All  that  wc  hate,  and  all  that  we  trust ; 

The  beggar's  fears,  and  the  rich  man's  hopes- 
All  end  at  last  in  the  pinch  of  >' 
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A  DRAWING-ROOM  DIFFICULTY. 

Considering  the  number  of  rich  and  idle  people 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
'staff'  which  is  incessantly  employed  in  catering 
for  their  amusement,  how  very  few  agreeable  means 
have  been  discovered  of  passing  an  evening.  Inde- 
pendently of  cards,  music,  and  dancing — against 
each  of  which  there  are  often  serious  objections — 
what  can  drawing-room  people  do  ?  That  the  want 
of  some  new  indoor  game  is  felt,  is  evident  by  the 
inventions  that  are  forthcoming  every  week,  all  of 
which  profess  to  teach  us  how  to  spend  a  pleasant 
hour,  but  with  a  result  that  is  the  reverse  of  satis- 
factory. Can  anything  be  more  humiliating  than 
to  be  set  down  to  play  at  Squails — the  very  name 
of  which  has  something  medicinal  and  horrid  about 
it ;  who  that  has  any  self-respect  would  willingly 
make  one  of  a  party  at  Cockamaroo  ?  or  is  Frogs 
and  Toads  (notwithstanding  that  we  arc  told  it  is 
the  Chinese  Imperial  game)  an  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  persons  of  condition  ?  How  can  that  be 
a  4 fascinating  game'  which  is  said  to  be  'played 
on  a  leather  board  with  twelve  reptiles?'  and, 
moreover,  who  will  put  up  with  being  called  'a 
reptile/  when  he  goes  out  to  spend  the  evening  in 
bis  best  clothes  ? 

The  game  of  Hard  Lines  is  one  which  so  many  of 
ns  have  experienced  in  real  life  (or  seem  to  our- 
selves to  have  done  so),  that  I  can  scarcely  fancy  its 
namesake  being  popular  as  an  amusement ;  and  as 
for  the  Armstrong  Gun,  I  would  like  to  see  anybody 
practising  that  little  game  among  the  articles  of 
vcrfu  in  my  drawing-room.  The  same  remark 
appliea  with  even  greater  force  to  the  relaxation 
called  Puff  and  Dart,  wherein  life  and  limb,  as 
well  as  property,  seem  to  me  to  be  most  seriously 
endangered.  All  games  that  affect  to  be  instructive 
as  well  as  amusing— dealing  with  abstruse  matters 
of  History  or  Geography  and  the  like— are  simply 
fatal,  after  dinner,  to  all  persons  whose  digestion  is 
not  that  of  the  Ostrich.  The  best  thing,  in  short, 
that  the  poor  pleasure-seekers  have  had  done  for 
them  seems  to  be  tho  adaptation  of  their  eternal 
croquet  for  dining-room  tables.    After  a  whole 


afternoon's  'knocking  about  the  balls '  on  the  lawn, 
they  proceed  to  kill  their  enemy,  Time,  in  the 
evening,  with  the  self-same  lethal  weapons  reduced 
to  duodecimo  size.  Queen  Titania  might  have 
amused  herself  with  her  pocket-myrmidons,  Peas- 
blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustardseed,  at 
indoor  croquet :  and  if  Oberon  had  complained, 
like  many  a  mortal  Paterfamilias,  of  the  expense 
of  the  Board,  she  would  doubtless  have  hailed  the 
last  new  patent,  which,  it  appears,  is  to  enable  this 
fascinating  pursuit  to  be  played  upon  any  table,  if 
you  do  but  happen  to  have  a  t&hle-cloth  which  is 
of  no  great  value.  How  Master  Jacky  will  neglect 
this  proviso  when  home  for  the  holidays,  and 
will  mutilate  the  best  damask  after  it  has  been 
laid  for  a  dinner-partj,  and  make  his  'loose 
croquets '  on  to  the  chan.pagnc  glasses,  are  things 
that  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than  toWefray  the  cost 
But  there  are  some  people  too  old  to  indulge 
after  dinner  in  contests  compared  to  which  'the 
athletic  game  of  cribbage '  is  easy  work,  and  others 
who  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
their  intelligence  rather  than  their  want  of  dex- 
terity. For  these,  then,  there  are  the  time-honoured 
games  of  How,  when,  and  where,  of  Proverbs,  and  of 
Oral  Tradit  ion*  Now,  of  the  first  of  these  ingenious 
inventions,  I  may  say,  that  it  would  not  be  so 
miserable  a  failure  if  it  were  a  little  more  definite. 
The  plan  is,  as  most  persons  in  tins  vale  of  tears 
must  have  been  made  aware,  first  to  send  some 
clever  member  of  the  company  out  on  the  landing, 
and  then  to  fix  upon  some  word  with  as  many 
meanings  a3  possible  attached  to  it,  which  he  is  to 
guess  by  the  Synthetic  method. 

Thus,  suppose  the  word  Rap  or  Wrap  is  chosen, 
then  the  clever  person  is  admitted,  and  straight- 
way begins  to  inquire  of  each  member  of  the  com- 
pany, How  they  like  it,  when  they  like  it,  and  where 
they  like  it ;  and  from  the  answers  given  he  is 
supposed  to  evolve  the  word.    In  reply  to  the 


*  There  is  also  that  very  ambitious  gnmo  of 
writing,  with  which  nobody  who  is  not  a  bom  poet  has, 
in  my  opinion,  any  business  to  concern  himself,  and  the 
general  result  of  which  is  such  painfully  evolved  doggrel, 
as  is  humiliating  to  tho  human  species. 

 -  - 
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first  question,  folks  tell  him  with  effusion  that 
they  tike  it  Hot  and  Single  and.  Double  (thia  last 
has  a  dim  connection  in  the  young  lady's  mind  who 

utters  it,  not  with  a  thick  shawl,  but  with  a  post-  ™™  "  8"?"  ^  uu™'u  uTf.r  u 

,  ,  '  ,       ,  ,    •  c    ]  t-    ...    ,  A    s  |  There  is  almost  always  somebody  either 

man'sknock,andmeau36hci3fondolgetUng ^ters).         id  ^  whom  the  lia3     be  con 

To  the  second  question  of  when  they  like  it,  they 
reply  with  much  leas  enthusiasm,  that  they  like 
it  when  it's  Hot,  when  it's  Single,  and  when  it's 
Double.  So  that  the  poor  wretch,  who  goes  about 
like  another  Socrates  propounding  these  ridiculous 
inquiries,  has  no  more  data  to  go  upon  than  he  had 
at  first.  When  he  arrives  at  '  where  they  like  it,' 
the  ingenuity  of  the  company  being  quite  exhausted, 
they  content  themselves  with  such  vague  replies  as 
'  in  whiter '  and  '  at  night,'  or  with  the  bold  but 
totally  inapposite  statement,  that  they  don't  like  it 
at  all.  In  the  end,  the  clever  person  has  to  con- 
less  that  he  knows  no  more  about  the  word  than 
when  he  set  out  upon  his  investigation,  and 
they  put  him  outside  the  landing  again,  and  fix  on 
another. 

Now  the  game  of  Proverbs  enjoys  1  much  liighcr 
share  of  puolic  favour  than  the  above  amusement, 
while  in  some  families,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
of  its  name,  I  suppose  (for  I  can  conceive  no  other 
reason),  with  one  of  the  books  of  Holy  Writ,  it  is 
even  permitted  to  be  played  upon  a  Sunday.  I 
have  played  at  it  myself  in  the  domestic  circle 
upon  a  uood-Friday,  without  feeling  very  much 
the  worse  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  is  one  of  those 
pleasures  which  pall  upon  one  rather  soon,  it  is 
certainly  not  on  account  of  any  extravagant  excite- 
ment that  it  produces.  The  clever  person  is  sent 
out  on  the  landing  as  before,  and  then  a  well- 
known  proverb,  such  as,  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,  is  fixed  upon  ;  somebody  who  has  a 
foreboding  that  that  is  the  only  chance  he  will 
have  of  diKtinguiahjiig  himself,  cries  out  Come  in, 
and  then  the  performance  commences.  The  clever 
person  asks  any  question  he  pleases  of  any  member 
of  the  company,  and  receives  a  reply  in  which  the 
first  word  of  the  ifroxexb— Sufficient — must  of  neces- 
sity be  mentioned  ;  he  then  goes  on  in  rotation,  so 
that  everybody  knows  when  his  turn  is  coming, 
and  what  word  he  will  have  to  bring  in,  and  you 
see  hirp  obviously  employed  in  making  as  much 
of  his  answer  as  he  can  construct  without  knowing 
wHat  he  will  be  asked  ;  just  as  a  guest  at  a  public 
entertainment  who  knows  he  will  have  to  return 
thanks  for  something  or  other  applies  himself  to 
composition  during  the  courses.  The  unfortunate 
person  who  has  got  the  word  thereof  to  introduce 
in  a  natural  manner,  wishes  in  vain  that  a  tele- 
graphic message  would  arrive  to  say  he  is  wanted 
at  home,  or  even  that  he  could  make  his  nose  bleed 
without  exciting  public  observation,  as  an  excuse 
to  leave  the  room.  However  the  clever  person  is 
inexorable,  and  the  thing  has  to  be  got  through. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  is  really  clever,  he  takes 
care,  both  in  the  former  ga  ime  as  well  as  in  the 
one  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  to  put  his  ear  to 
the  keyhole,  while  he  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door,  and  so  to  possess  himself  of  the  sacred  secret 
It  is  astonishing  how  clever  he  can  make  himself 
appear  by  this  simple  device  ;  not  oulv  by  guessing 

the  proverb  just  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to  extort  I  screwed,  for  that  purpose,  out  of  ordinary  lndm 


has  been  made  by  this  unprincipled  conduct, 
against  which  nothing  is  a  sufficient  safeguard — 
such  is  the  innate  love  of  display  in  the  human 
heart ! — save  a  good  thick  curtain  over  the  door. 

deaf  or 

pid  to  whom  the  proverb  lias  to  be  confided  at 
the  top  of  the  voice.  This  homely  game  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favourite  one  with  the  late  Premier  at 
Broadlands  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  to  see  him 
wheeled  out  of  the  room  (when  gout  forbade  his 
walking)  to  bide  his  time  until  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  company,  was.  a  very  pleasant  sight  indeed ; 
he  carried  the  heart  of  a  child  under  that  care- 
laden  yet  unanxious  breast  It  was  rarely  indeed 
that  he  failed  to  guess  the  proverb ;  and  in  the  case 
of  such  a  very  clever  person  as  himself,  it  is  possible 
that  he  did  not  use  that  stratagem  already  referred 
to,  which  occurs  so  naturally  to  folks  of  inferior 
ability. 

Oral  Tradition  is  a  diversion  founded  with  the 
philosophic  view  of  shewing  the  absurdity  of 
second-hand  narrations.  The  clever  person  of 
the  company,  whom  we  will  call 'No.  1,'  is  pro- 
vided with  pen  and  paper,  and  concocts  a  '  state- 
ment' which  he  purposely  makes  as  ridiculous 
and  improbable  as  he  can.  He  then  goes  out  of 
the  room,  and  a  member  of  the  company,  No.  2,  is 
sent  to  him,  to  whom  he  privately  reads  the  docu- 
ment in  question  ;  then  it  is  placed  in  his  pocket, 
and  nobody  is  permitted  to  look  at  it ;  the  clever 
person  returns,  and  another  member  of  the  com- 
pany is  sent  out  to  receive  bv  word  of  mouth  as 
much  of  the  statement  as  his  predecessor  can 
remember  ;  No.  2  returns,  and  No.  4  receives  from 
No.  3  what  remains  in  his  mind  of  the  original 
narrative,  and  so  on  to  the  very  last.  This  last  per- 
son then  comes  in,  and  delivers  the  information 
that  he  has  derived  from  No.  1  through  oral  tradi- 
tion ;  after  which  No.  1  reads  the  written  state- 
ment It  is  the  discrepancies  between  these  two 
last  which  form  of  course  the  legitimate  fun  of  the 
whole  proceeding ;  but  besides  that,  this  is  a  very 
popular  game  with  young  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies,  a  pair  of  whom,  finding  themselves  outside 
the  door  together,  will  sometimes  pleasantly  pro- 
long their  duties  as  listener  and  narrator,  or  even 
introduce  into  the  statement  much  agreeable  but 
irrelevant  matter. 

The  great  objection  to  all  these  games,  however, 
is,  that  people  in  general  are  not  intelligent 
enough  to  play  them,  or  at  least  to  play  them  well : 
the  majority  of  a  drawing-room  company,  like 
that  of  all  companies,  being  composed  of  dull 
folks,  who  cannot  invent,  nor  even  remember  what 
is  required  of  them.  Of  course  this  remark  ought 
to  have  no  weight  when  directed  against  that  most 
charming  of  drawing-room  amusements,  Acting 
Charades,  for  it  is  only  a  few  select  members  of  a 
company  who  are  ambitious  enough  to  undertake 
that  matter ;  and  it  is  only  charitable  to  suppose 
that  they  do  not  overrate  their  own  abilities.  To 
play  a  character  at  all,  demands  of  course  consider- 
able intelligence,  but  to  invent  appropriate  dia- 
logue at  the  same  time  is  a  tax  upon  the  mental 
powers  which  very  few  capacities  are  prepared  to 
pay  in  full ;  a  dividend  of  a  penny  in  the  pound, 
perhaps,  would  be  the  average  of  what  could  be 


admiration  without  exciting  suspicion,  but  also  by 
putting  the  most  embarrassing  questions  to  those 
who  have  got  the  most  difficult  words  to  mention 
in  their  replies.   Many  a  drawing-room  reputation 


duals.  There  are  more  drawing-rooms,  therefore, 
suitable  for  scenic  representation  (that  i?,  with 
double  doors  or  a  enrtain)  than  can  furnish  the  fit 
dramatis  persona :  the  room  is  commonly  much 

 .-_  
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better  than  the '  company/  so  that  Acting  Charades 
is  a  rare  treat* 

After  all,  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether  of  draw- 
ing-room games  that  very  simple  one  of  Ivory 
Letters  is  not  the  best,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
suitable  for  all  degrees  of  intelligence ;  for,  in 
spite  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  I  must 
•express  my  belief  that  most  persons  in  society  are 
able  to  spell.  A  difficult  word  engages  everybody^ 
ingenuity  ;  and  the  amount  of  haphazard  that  is 
involved  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  goes  far 
to  equalise  the  chances  of  sharps  and  flats.  It  is 
strange  to  see  how  resolute  some  people  grow  to 
get  over  their  literal  difficulty,  and  now  furious  at 
any  well-meant  offer  to  afford  them  assistance  by 
giving  them  the  leading  letter  ;  and  again  how 
other  unaspiring  souls  are  thankful  for  any  hint 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery,  and  have 
no  sort  of  proper  pride  at  all.  We  have  known 
great  wits,  ana  men  of  'letters'  too,  as  nuzzled 
over  a  word  of  three  syllables  as  any  child,  and 
quite  as  subject  to  loss  of  temper ;  and  I  must 
personally  acknowledge  to  having  used  some 
violent  expressions,  when — having  toiled  in  vain  for 
many  days  at  one  of  these  enigmas,  not  only  dur- 
ing leisure  moments,  but  just  at  the  times  when 
mental  concentration  upon  other  matters  was  most 
needed — the  pretty  cousin  who  had  propounded  it 
to  me  wrote  me  a  few  heartless  lines  to  say  that 
she  had  by  mistake  given  me  a  t  too  many.  That 
t  might  have  been  Green,  since  the  excess  of  it  cost 
me  two  sleepless  nights. 

The  most  embarrassing  combination  of  letters 
with  which  I  have  ever  had  to  do  is  that  which 
spells  the  word  Rateably,  and  another  word,  which 
I  will  let  my  readers  find  out  for  themselves,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  old  pocket-books  which  used 
to  ask  riddles  without  answers,  in  hopes  that 
people  would  buy  a  copy  of  the  next  annual  issue 
for  the  sake  of  satisfying  their  minds.  I  may  add, 
as  an  attraction  to  loyal  subjects,  that  the  letters 
in  question  are  understood  tobave  had  the  earnest 
attention  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  at  last 
managed  to  arrange  them  in  their  proper  order.  I 
cannot  say  that  this  present  writer  was  equally 
fortunate  or  sagacious ;  tor,  after  prolonged  study,  he 
Buffered  the  humiliation  of  having  to  '  give  it  up,' 
.-Lndbe'told.' 


MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. — AN  UNCHEERFDL  PICNIC. 

Bt  the  time  Lady  Lisgard  returned  to  the  Abbey, 
notwithstanding  that  the  sleek  bayB  had  devoured 
the  road  with  all  the  haste  of  which  their  condition 
permitted,  it  was  long  past  the  breakfast-hour,  and 
her  absence  from  that  meal  provoked  no  little  com- 
ment from  the  members  of  her  family.  Nobody 
able  to  allay  their  curiosity  as  to  what  could 


have  taken  mamma  to  Dalwynch,  but  Miss  Aynton 
did  her  best  to  stimulate  it. 

'  She  has  gone  upon  Mary  Forest" s  account,'  said 
she—'  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you.  I  never  knew  any 
one  take  such  trouble  about  her  maids  as  dear 
Lady  Lisgard.' 

*  The  wittiest  Actinp  Ch tirade  I  have  ever  heard  of,  is 
the  device  by  which  a  word  of  ax  xyliables  is  conveyed  to 
the  »udJcnco  in  a  single  scene.  One  of  the  actors  meeta 
another  and  lajB :  *  Good-morning,  Doctor.'   Thin  being 

la  Afct-a-physiciaru 


'  Yes,  Rose,'  replied  Letty  warmly  ;  '  but  it  is  not 
every  maid  who-  has  lived  with  her  mistress  thirty 
years.  I  believe  Mary  would  lay  down  her  very 
life  for  dear  mamma,  and  indeed  for  any  of  u.s. 
Whenever  I  read  those  stupid  letters  in  the  papers 
about  there  being  no  good  old  servants  to  be  seen 
now  a  days,  I  long  to  send  the  editor  a  list  of  our 
people  at  the  Abbey.  Mary,  indeed,  is  quite  a  new 
acquisition  in  comparison  with  Wiggins  and  the 
gardener ;  but  then  she  is  almost  faultless.  I  have 
heard  mamma  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  word 
between  them.' 

'  Not  between  them,  indeed,  Letty,'  returned 
Miss  Aynton  laughing;  'for  Mistress  Forest  has 
all  the  talk  to  herself.' 

Sir  Richard  smiled  grimly,  for  Mary  had  been 
in  his  bad  books  ever  since  her  attachment  to  '  that 
vagabond  Derrick.' 

'Good,  Miss  Rose!'  cried  Walter— '  very  good. 
I  wish  I  cou!d  say  as  much  for  this  so-called  new- 
laid  egg.  Why  should  eggs  be  of  different  degrees 
of  freshness  ?  Why  not  all  fresh  ?  Why  are  they 
ever  permitted  to  accumulate  V 

'  My  egg  is  very  good,'  observed  Sir  Richard  sen- 
tentiously  ;  '  how  is  yours,  Miss  Aynton  V  and  he 
laid  an  emphasis  upon  the  name,  in  tacit  reproof 
to  his  brother  for  having  been  so  familiar  as  to  say 
'  Miss  Rose.' 

'  Well,  Sir  Richard,  I  am  London  bred,  you 
know,  and  therefore  your  country  eggs,  by  com- 
parison, are  excellent' 

«I  wish  I  could  think,'  said  the  baronet  with 
stateliness,  '  that  in  other  matters  wc  equally 
gained  by  contrast  with  Town,  in  your  opinion.' 

'  I  believe  London  is  the  place  to  get  everything 
good,'  remarked  Walter  sharply. 

'  We  are  going  to-day,  Miss  Aynton,'  continued 
the  baronet,  without  noticing  the  interruption, '  to 
offer  you  something  which  really  cannot  be  got  in 
town,  and  which  hitherto  the  state  of  the  weather 
has  forbidden  even  here'  

'Ah,  for  shame,  Richard!'  interrupted  Letty, 
holding  up  her  hands.  'Now,  that  was  to  be  a 
surprise  for  Rose. — It's  a  picnic,  my  dear.  I  dare- 
say now  you  scarcely  know  what  that  is.' 

'  I  can  tell  you,  then,'  ejaculated  Walter  with 
acidity :  'it's  packing  up  all  the  things  you  would 
have  in  the  ordinary  course  at  luncheon  in  a 
comfortable  manner— except  the  bread,  or  some- 
thing equally  necessary,  which  is  always  left 
behind— and  carrying  them  about  six  miles  to 
the  top  of  an  unprotected  hill— in  this  particular 
case,  to  a  tower  without  a  roof  to  it — there  to  be 
eaten  without  tables  or  chairs,  and  in  positions 
the  most  likely  to  produce  indigestion  that  the 
human  body  can  adapt  itself  to.' 

•  I  have  always  been  told  that  being  in  a  bod 
humour  is  the  most  certain  thing  to  cause  what 
you  eat  to  disagree  with  you,'  observed  Letty 
demurely. — '  Never  mind  what  Walter  sayB.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  delighted,  dear  Rose  ;  we  are  going 
to  Belcomb,  a  sort  of  shooting-box  belonging  to  us, 
about  five  miles  away,  and  built  by  grandpapa,' 

'Commonly  termed  "Lisgard's  Folly/"  added 
Master  Walter. 
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'  Not  by  his  descendants,  however,  I  should 
hope,  with  one  exception,'  observed  Sir  Richard 
haughtily. — 'I  will  thank  you,  Walter,  not  to 
cut  my  newspaper.' 

Master  Walter  had  seized  the  paper-knife  as 
though  it  had  been  a  more  deadly  weapon,  and 
wiis  engaged  in  disembowelling  one  of  the  several 
journals  which  had  just  arrived  by  post. 

'  I  did  not  see  it  was  yours,'  returned  he.  '  Good- 
ness knows,  nobodv  wants  to  read  the  Court 
Journal  but  yourself.  The  idea  of  not  liking 
one's  newspaper  cut ! ' 

'  Yes,  I  must  say,  my  dear  Richard,'  said  Letty, 
playfully  patting  her  elder  brother,  next  to  whom 
she  sat,  upon  the  shoulder,  '  that  is  a  most  singular 
objection  of  yours.  I  think  it  certainly  proves  that 
you  will  always  remain  an  old  bachelor. 

Sir  Richard  maintained  a  frowning  silence. 
Master  Walter  twirled  his  silken  moustache,  and 
looked  up  at  Miss  Aynton  with  a  meaning 
smile. 

4  What  is  your  opinion  xipon  the  subject,'  said 
he, 'Miss  Rose?' 

4  Insolent ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  rising  so 
hastily  that  he  knocked  over  the  chair  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting.  'How  dare  you  ask  such 
questions  in  my  presence  V 

•Richard,  Richard!'  cried  a  reproving  voice; 
and  lo !  at  the  open  door  stood  my  Lady,  hollow- 
eyed  and  pale,  and  with  such  a  weariness  and 
melancholy  in  her  tones  as  would  have  touched 
most  hearts. — '  Am  I  ever  to  find  you  and  Walter 
quarrelling  thus  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  all,  and 
think  you  both  to  blame  ;  but  nothing  can  excuse 
this  violence.  If  I  have  any  authority  in  this 
house  at  all,  not  another  word,  I  beg.' 

Sir  Richard  bit  his  lip,  but  resumed  his  seat ; 
Walter  went  on  quietly  dissecting  the  Illustrated 
London  Neics,  with  an  air  of  intense  interest ;  Miss 
Aynton  very  accurately  traced  the  pattern  of  her 
plate  with  her  fork ;  Letty,  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  outbreak,  shed  silent  tears.  Altogether,  the 
family  picture  was  gloomy,  and  the  situation 
embarrassing.  My  Lady  reaped  this  advantage, 
however,  that  nobody  asked  her  a  word  about 
her  expedition  to  Dalwynch. 

'  Do  not  let  me  detain  you  at  table,  my  dear 
Letty,'  said  she,  breaking  a  solemn  pause.  'Miss 
Aynton  was  so  good  as  to  make  my  coffee  this 
morning,  and  therefore  it  is  only  fair  that  she 
should  perform  the  same  kind  office  now.' 

Glad  enough  of  this  excuse  to  leave  the  room — 
a  movement  felt  by  all  to  be  very  difficult  of  imi- 
tation— Letty  rushed  up  stairs  to  indulge  in  a  good 
cry  in  her  own  bedroom,  'the  upper  system  of 
fountains'  only  having  been  yet  in  play.  Sir 
Richard  gloomily  stalked  away  towards  the  stables ; 
Walter  lounged  into  the  halh  lit  a  cigar,  and  paced 
to  and  fro  upon  the  terrace  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  breakfast-room,  with  both  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  Whiffs  of  his  Havana,  and  scraps  of 
the  opera-tune  which  he  was  humming,  came  in 
at  the  open  window,  to  those  who  yet  remained. 
My  Ladv  had  much  too  good  taste  to  dislike  the 
smell  of  good  tobacco,  and  the  air  which  he  had 
chosen  was  a  favourite  one  with  her ;  perhaps 
Master  Walter  hummed  it  upon  that  account  He 
was  to  leave  the  Abbey  next  day  to  join  his  regi- 
ment—although not  immediately.  It  was  only 
natural  he  should  wish  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
London  after  he  had  had  so  much  of  the  quiet  of 
Mirk,  and  yet  my  Lady  grudged  them.  How 


pleasant  everything  about  him  was  ;  how  dull  the 
Abl>ey  woidd  be  without  him  ;  what  a  Rad  pity  it 
was  that  he  and  Sir  Richard  got  on  so  ill.  If  she 
were  to  die,  would  they  not  turn  their  backs  on 
one  another  for  ever,  and  be  brothers  no  more ; 
and  if  something  worse  than  Death  were  to  happen 

to  her          No,  she  would  not  think  of  that  Had 

not  all  that  could  be  done  to  avert  such  utter  ruin 
been  done  that  very  morning  ?  There  Mas  surely 
no  immediate  peril  now — no  necessity  for  such 
excessive  caution  and  self-restraint  as  she  had  been 
obliged  of  late  months  to  exercise  ;  it  was  some- 
thing to  have  breathing-space  and  liberty. 

'  I  hope  you  are  coming  with  us  to  the  picnic, 
Lady  Lisgard,  now  that  that  horrid  man  has  gone  ?' 
said  a  cold  quiet  voice. 

My  Lady,  looking  out  of  window  at  her  favourite 
son,  and  lost  in  gloomy  depths  of  thought*  had 
entirely  forgotten  that  she  had  invited  Miss  Rose 
Aynton  to  bear  her  company.  She  did  not  venture 
to  look  upon  her  questioner's  face,  though  she  felt 
that  it  was  fixed  on  hers,  reading  Heaven  knew  what 
How  had  she  dared  to  think  of  liberty  with  this 
domestic  spy  under  her  very  roof!  What  should  she 
answer  to  this  dreadful  question  I  Something  this 
girl  must  know,  or  must  suspect,  or  she  would 
never  have  ventured  thus  to  allude  a  second  time 
to  the  man  Derrick,  after  her  rebuff  in  the  morn- 
ing. Above  all  things,  she  would  follow  Mistress 
Forest's  advice,  and  get  Miss  Aynton  out  of  Mirk 
Abbey.  She  had  intended  to  speak  to  her  respect- 
ing what  had  just  occurred  at  the  breakfast-table  ; 
that  would  also  offer  an  opportunity  to  say  some- 
thing more. 

'  Yes,  Rose,  I  am  going  with  you  to  Belcomb. 
It  is  a  very  favourite  spot  of  mine— very.  It  was 
about  that  expedition,  partly,  that  I  wished  to  speak 
with  you.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  your  conduct  towards  my  sons  this  day.  It 
is  the  last  time  they  will  be  together  for  weeks, 
perhaps.  Be  kind  to  my  poor  Richard.  Of  course, 
Walter  knew  nothing  of  what  has  passed  between 
you  and  his  brother  ;  but  the  bow  which  he  drew 
at  a  venture  sent  home  a  barbed  shot' 

Miss  Aynton  bowed  her  head. 

'  You  were  sorry  for  that,  Rose,  I  know.  You 
cannot  fail  to  see  how  irritable  he  has  lately  grown, 
poor  fellow.  The  fact  is,  he  has  overestimated 
the  strength  of  his  own  powers  of  self-constraint 
Your  presence  is  a  perpetual  trial  to  him.'  My 
Lady  paused,  anticipating  some  reply  to  a  hint  so 
palpable  ;  but  Miss  Aynton,  who  carried  her  fancy- 
work  in  her  pocket,  continued  to  develop  a  pansy 
in  floss  silk  ;  and  the  flower  opened  in  silence. 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  dear  Rose,'  pursued 
my  Lady, '  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better — 
I  know  how  embarrassing  it  would  be  to  you  to 
propose  it,  and  therefore,  although  your  hostess, 
I  relieve  you  of  the  task — do  you  not  think  it 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  wiser  for  you  to  leave  us 
a  little  sooner  than  you  had  intended  V 

The  humming  of  the"  opera  tune,  and  the  odour 
of  the  Havana,  were  growing  more  distinct,  and 
the  elastic  footfall  on  the  gravel  was  coming  very 
near. 

'If  I  consulted  my  own  feelings,'  returned  Miss 
Aynton,  in  firm  clear  tones,  '  I  should  certainly 
have  left  Mirk  before  this,  Lady  Lisgard.' 

'  Hush,  Miss  Aynton,  for  Heaven  s  sake  ! '  cried 
my  Lady  ;  '  the  window  is  open.' 

*  But  'unless  Sir  Richard  himself,*  pursued  the 
girl  in  more  subdued  accents,  'releases  me  from 
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my  promise  to  remain  until  after  his  birthday,  I 
mast,  with  your  permission,  madam,  do  so  ;  other- 
wise, he  might  possibly  imagine  that  his  presence  is 
too  great  a  trial  for  mt,  and  I  should  be  loath 
indeed  to  have  my  departure  so  misconstrued.' 

There  was  bitterness  in  the  tone  with  which  she 
spoke,  but  determination  too. 

*  I   am   to  understand,  then,'  returned 
Lady  flushing,  'that  contrary  to  my  advice  am 
wish '  

*  Mother,  dear,  here  comes  the  Break,'  cried 
Master  Walter,  from  the  terrace  beneath,  in  his 
ringing  cheerful  tonea  *I  hope  you  have  told 
Roberta  about  the  prog.' 

'Yes,  dear,  yes,  answered  my  Lady,  lovingly 
even  in  her  haste  ;  then  turning  to  the  young  girl, 
she  whispered  almost  fiercely:  'At  least,  Miss 
Aynton,  you  will  shape  your  behaviour  this  after- 
noon as  I  requested.  There  is  no  time  now  to 
discuss  the  other  matter.'  And  indeed  the  butler 
entered  the  next  moment  with  :  *  The  Break  is  at 
the  door,  my  Lady.' 

Now,  the  Break  was  a  very  roomy  vehicle,  with 
accommodation  within  it  for  three  times  the  party 
who  were  now  about  to  occupy  it,  beside  two  seats 
at  the  back,  like  flying  buttresses,  for  footmen. 
Yet  Sir  Richard  chose  to  sit  upon  the  box  beside 
the  driver,  a  place  only  selected  (unless  for  smoking 
purposes)  by  persons  with  '  horsey '  characteristics, 
who  prefer  coachman's  talk  to  that  of  their  equals, 
and  among  whom  the  baronet  could  not  be  justly 
classed ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  young  man  was  in  an 
evil  temper,  and  desired  no  companionship  but  his 
own.  He  would  have  Been  the  whole  expedition 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea— a  metaphor  open  to  the 
gravest  objections,  but  which  he  used  while  arguing 
the  matter  with  himself  aloud — if  it  were  not  that 
that  fellow  Walter  was  going — and— and — he  was 
not  going  to  let  him  have  all  the  talk  to  himself, 
that  was  all.  True,  Sir  Richard  had  given  up  the 
idea  >  of  transforming  Miss  Aynton  into  Lady 
LLsgard  ;  but  still  it  was  not  pleasant  to  see  another 
man  making  himself  exclusively  agreeable  to  her. 
He  was  annoyed  with  himself  at  having  exhibited 
such  passion  at  the  breakfast-table,  fur  the  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  he  felt  convinced  that 
Walter's  remark,  although  doubtless  intended  to  be 
offensive,  had  not  been  made  with  any  knowledge 
of  his  own  rejected  suit  Still,  he  was  in  a  very 
bod  temper,  and  listened  to  the  conversation  going 
on  behind  his  back  with  a  moody  brow,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  parting  of  the  lips,  through  which 
escaped  something  the  reverse  of  a  prayer. 

It  was  Walter,  of  course,  who  was  talking. 

'  Inhabited ! '  said  he  in  answer  to  some  question 
of  Miss  Aynton's  ;  '  O  dear,  no.  Belcomb  never 
had  a  tenant  but  once,  and  I  should  think  would 
never  have  another.  One  Sir  Heron  Grant  and 
his  brother  took  it  two  years  for  the  shooting- 
season  :  a  brace  of  Scotchmen  whose  ancestors 
dated  from  the  Deluge,  but  so  dreary  a  couple,  that 
one  wished  that  the  family  had  started  from  a  still 
earlier  epoch,  and  teen  all  washed  away.' 

'  I  thought  Richard  rather  liked  Sir  Heron,' 
observed  Letty  simply. 

*  Yes,  because  he  was  a  baronet ;  and  birds  of  the 
same  gorgeous  plumage  flock  together,  you  know. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  him  but  his 
feathers,  and  he  scarcely  ever  opened  his  mouth 
except  to  put  food  in  it.  It  is  said  that  in  the  old 
■Uge-coach  times,  he  and  his  brother  travelled 
lrotn  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  only  uttered  one 


sentence  apiece.  At  York,  the  younger  brother 
saw  a  rat  come  out  of  a  wheat-rick.  M  By  Jove," 
cried  he,  "  there 's  a  rat !  "  The  next  morning,  and 
after  an  interval  of  about  eighty  miles,  Sir  Heron 
replied:  "Ay,  if  Towser  had  seen  that  rat,  he 
would  have  made  short  work  of  him.'" 

♦Well,  it  appears,  they  agreed,  at  all  events,' 
returned  Rose  coldly.  '  After  all,  even  a  foolish 
remark  is  better  than  an  ill-natured  one.' 

'The  scenery  is  getting  well  worth  your  atten- 
tion here,'  observed  Sir  Richard,  turning  graciously 
round  towards  Miss  Aynton.  'Belcomb  is  a 
complete  solitude,  but  for  those  who  are  contented 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  country',  it  is  a  pleasant 
spot  enough.' 

'Can  we  Bee  the  house  from  here,  Sir  Richard  ?' 

'No,  not  until  we  reach  this  Windmill,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill.  The  private  road  branches 
out  from  the  highway  at  that  spot ;  and  the  mill  is 
the  nearest  inhabited  house  to  Belcomb. — By  the 
by,  mother,  Hathaway  must  be  spoken  to  about 
those  sails  of  his — there,  you  saw  how  even  old 
Jenny  started  at  them— it  is  positively  dangerous 
for  horses  to  pass  by.  He  must  build  up  that  old 
wall  a  foot  higher,  and  put  a  gate  up.  Any  stray 
cattle  might  wander  in  and  get  knocked  down— the 
sails  are  so  close  to  the  ground.' 

Master  Walter  had  not  at  all  relished  Miss 
Aynton's  rejoinder  to  his  story  ;  still  less  had  he 
liked  his  brother's  striking  into  the  conversation  ; 
least  of  all  did  he  approve  of  this  landlord  talk 
about  repairs  and  alterations,  which  reminded  him 
of  his  being  a  younger  son,  and  having  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  the  great  Lisgard  heritage. 

•There's  the  Folly,'  cried  he  suddenly,  with  a 
view  of  changing  the  subject ;  '  upon  that  cliff-like 
hill  yonder  above  that  l>elt  of  trees.' 

'What,  that  beautiful  ivied  tower!'  exclaimed 
Rose. 

'  Yes  ;  without  a  roof  to  it' 

'Well,  at  all  events,  it's  very  pretty,'  said  Miss 
Aynton  reprovingly.  '  I  am  sure,  Mr  Walter,  you 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  your  grandpapa  for  building 
so  picturesque  an  edifice.' 

'  He  might  have  made  a  road,  however,  to  it,' 
observed  Walter  satirically  ;  '  a  road  and  a  roof,  I 
do  consider  to  be  indispensable.' 

'  There 's  a  beautiful  winding  path  through  the 
wood,  Rose,'  said  Letty, '  fifty  times  better  than  any 
road  ;  and  is  not  the  piece  of  water  charming  T  It 
is  the  only  one  with  any  pretension  to  be  called  a 
Lake  in  all  the  county.' 

Certainly  Belcomb  deserved  praise.  A  small  but 
comfortably  furnished  house,  embosomed  in  trees, 
through  which  were  the  pleasantest  peeps  of  hill 
and  dale,  and  spread  before  it  quite  a  crystal  tarn, 
with  rocky  islands  so  picturesquely  grouped  that 
they  almost  gave  the  notion  of  being  artificial  It 
was  as  though  a  segment  of  the  Lake  country  had 
been  cut  off,  and  inserted  into  the  very  midst  of 
Wheatshire. 

It  was  as  lonely,  too,  to  all  appearance,  as  any 
Cumberland  mere.  An  old  man  and  his  wife,  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  place,  came  hirpling  out  with 
respectful  welcomes,  and  the  latter  was  about  to 
remove  the  shutters  of  the  drawing-room,  when 
my  Lady  interposed. 

'  No,  Rachel ;  we  will  not  trouble  you  to  do 
that.  We  are  going  to  picnic  at  the  Tower.  You 
seem  quite  surprised  to  see  us  so  early.  I  sup- 
pose nobody  has  been  here  yet  upon  the  same 
errand.' 
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4  Well,  no,  ma'am ;  nor  is  it  likely,  after  your 
orders '  

'Oh,  the  fact  is,  mother,'  interrupted  Sir  Richard 
with  a  little  stammer,  'I  forgot  to  tell  you  about 
it ;  but  Rinkel  informs  me  there  has  been  consider- 
able damage  done  by  parties  coming  here  from 
Dalwynch  and  other  places,  and  therefore  he  has 
put  up  a  Notice  to  prohibit  the  whole  thing  in 
future/ 

And,  indeed,  upon  the  path  leading  to  'the 
Folly,'  which  could  be  approached  by  another  way 
than  that  in  front  of  the  house,  they  presently 
came  upon  a  board  recently  erected,  which 
threatened  Trespassers  with  all  the  rigour  of  the 
law. 

There  was  a  bitter  sneer  upon  Captain  Lisgard's 
handsome  face,  at  this  assumption  of  authority 
upon  the  part  of  his  brother,  and  it  did  not  soften 
when  my  Lady  thoughtfully  remarked : 4  Ah,  well ; 
that  will  certainly  make  the  place  very  private.' 

A  curious  reply,  as  Letty  thought,  at  the  time, 
for  her  mother  to  make,  who  was  always  so  eager 
to  oblige  her  neighbours,  and  who  well  knew  how 
popular  Lisgard's  Folly  was  with  the  humbler  class 
of  townsfolk  in  the  summer  months.  But  she  was 
destined  to  be  vastly  more  astonished  before  that 
day  was  spent 

The  little  party,  so  strangely  out  of  accord  with 
one  another,  took  their  lunch,  indeed,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Tower ;  but  all  those  harmonious 
elements  which  are  so  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  picnic  were  wanting.  There  were  no 
high  spirits,  no  good-humoured  badinage,  and  not 
the  ghoat  of  a  laugh.  My  Lady,  singularly  silent 
even  for  her,  gazed  around  her  on  the  familiar 
landscape,  or  regarded  the  shuttered  cottage  with 
a  mournful  interest,  as  though  they  rennn<  led  her 
of  happier  times.  Miss  Ayuton,  careful  of  what 
my  Lady  had  enjoined,  was  studiously  urbane  to 
Sir  Richard,  but  without  obtaining  the  wished-for 
result ;  for  while  the  baronet  was  thereby  only 
rendered  tolerably  gracious,  the  captain  grew 
intensely  irritated.  I  oor  Letty,  who  was  the  only 
one  prepared  to  be  agreeable,  or  had  any  expec- 
tation of  enjoying  herself,  felt  immensely  relieved 
when  the  repast  was  concluded,  and  the  horses  j 
were  ordered  to  be  4  put  to.'  As  for  strolling  about 
the  grounds,  and  pointing  out  their  varied  beauties 
to  Rose,  as  she  had  counted  upon  doiii*  (hat  was 
no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  Sir  Richard,  as  usual, 
offered  his  arm  in  stately  fashion  to  his  mother ; 
but  Master  Walter,  lighting  a  cigar,  stood  for  a 
few  minutes  looking  down  with  knitted  brow  upon 
the  lake,  then  sauntered  after  them,  without  saying 
a  word,  and  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets. 

4  Dear  Rose,'  cried  Letty,  who  watched  these 
proceedings  with  little  short  of  terror, 4  what  have 
you  said  to  make  Walter  so  cross  i  I  never  saw 
him  behave  like  that  in  my  life.  He  did  not  even 
look  at  you.  Would  it  be  very  wrong  if  you  just 
ran  after  him,  and  said  a  word  or  two  before  we 
got  into  the  carriage  ?  I  am  so  dreadfully  afraid  of 
a  quarrel  between  nim  and  Richard.' 

'  Just  as  you  please,  Letty,'  returned  Miss 
Ayuton,  looking  pale,  and  a  little  frightened 
too ;  and  forcing  a  laugh,  she  tripped  down  the 
zigzag  path  in  pursuit  of  the  exasperated  captain. 

Letty  waited  a  reasonable  time,  watching  the 
footman  collect  the  ddbris  of  the  entertainment, 
and  pack  the  plate,  and  then,  supposing  their 
difficulty  had  been  adjusted,  followed  upon  the 
track  of  her  friend  and  Walter.    The  path  was 


not  only  of  considerable  length,  but  so  very  steep, 
that  one  little  zigzag  overhung  another ;  thus, 
as  she  descended,  she  perceived  through  the  thin 
Spring  foliage  the  two  young  people  standing 
beneath  her,  although  they  were  quite  unconscious 
of  her  approach.  She  caught  the  last  words  of 
something  Rose  was  saying ;  those  were :  4  Walter, 
dear.'  She  marked  the  girl  stretch  her  arms 
towards  him,  as  though  she  would  have  clasped 
them  round  his  neck ;  and  then  6he  saw  Captain 
Lisgard,  of  her  Majesty's  Light  Dragoons,  put  her 
roughly  by,  shake  himself  free  of  her  with  a  move- 
ment expressive  almost  of  loathing,  and  turn  upon 
his  heels  with  an  oath. 

CHAPTER  XIX. — THE  FINESSE  IN  TRUMPS. 

It  is  the  Night  before  the  Derby.  The  West 
End  is  thronged  with  men.  The  streets  are 
perceptibly  more  thronged  with  well-dressed  males 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year.  The  May 
meetings  brought  enough  of  parsons  and  sober- 
coated  laity  to  dull  the  living  tide — to  almost  make 
us  Londoners  a  mournful  people  (which  we  are, 
naturally,  not,  despite  what  Frenchmen  say) ;  but 
those  grave  ones  have  either  departed  from  us,  or 
are  now  lost  and  undistinguishable  in  this  influx 
of  gay  company.  All  the  new-comers  are  in  their 
most  gorgeous  raiment,  for  is  not  this  the  great 
4  gaudy'  week  of  the  Wicked  ?  Half  the  officers  of 
cavalry  in  her  Majesty's  service  have  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  eight-and-forty  hours  upon  urgent 
private  affairs ;  and  a  fourth  of  the  infantry  have 
done  the  like  ;  they  have  come  up  from  every 
station  within  the  four  seas  to  see  the  great  race 
run,  which  is  to  put  in  their  pockets  from  five 
pounds  to  fifty  thousand.  Over  their  little  books 
they  shake  their  shining  heads,  and  stroke  their 
tawny  moustaches  in  a  deprecating  manner,  but 
each  one  has  a  secret  expectation  that  4  he  shall 
pull  it  off  this  once ;'  for,  upon  the  whole,  our 
military  friends  have  not  been  fortunate  in  turf 
transactions.  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling,  too,  of 
respectable  country  gentlemen,  who  rarely  leave 
their  families  to  occupy  their  old-bachelor  quarters 
at  Long's  or  the  Tavistock,  except  on  this  supreme 
occasion.  Every  fast  university-man  who  can 
obtain  an  exeat  upon  any  pretence  whatever — from 
sudden  mortality  in  the  domestic  circle  down  to 
being  subpoenaed  by  a  friendly  attorney  in  the  sup- 
posititious case  of  Hookey  (a  blind  man)  v.  Walker 
— is  up  in  town  resplendent,  confident,  Young. 
Every  sporting  farmer,  save  those  in  the  north, 
who  have  a  private  saturnalia  of  their  own  in  the 
mid-autumn,  has  left  his  farm  for  two  nights  and  a 
day,  and  is  seeing  life  in  London.  Besides  these,  an 
innumerable  host  of  well-dressed  scoundrels — for 
whom  the  word  4  Welcher'  is  altogether  too  com- 
mendable— have  come  up  from  country  quarters, 
where  they  have  been  playing  various  4  little 
games,'  all  more  or  less  discreditable,  to  work 
together  for  evil  with  their  metropolitan  confrires 
for  four  days. 

Every  haunt  of  dissipation  is  holding  highest 
holiday.  The  stupid,  obscene  Cider  Cellars 
find,  for  one  night  at  least,  that  they  have  attrac- 
tions still;  the  music-halls  are  tropical  with 
heat  and  rankest  human  vegetation ;  Cremorae, 
after  the  crowded  theatres  have  disgorged  their 
steaming  crowds,  is  like  a  fair.  The  strangers' 
room  at  all  the  clubs  has  been  bespoken  this  night 
for  weeks.    In  the  card-rooms,  the  smoking-rooms, 
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the  billiard-rooms,  there  is  scarcely  space  to  move, 
far  less  to  breathe  in  ;  yet  there  is  everywhere  a 
babblement  of  tongues,  and  the  words  that  are 
most  bandied  about  from  feverish  mouth  to  mouth, 
are  first,  The  King,  and  secondly,  Menelaut.  The 
tout  had  kept  his  word — either  from  fear  or  nicest 
honour— until  the  stipulated  week  had  elapsed, 
and  then  the  news  of  the  trial-race  began  to  circu- 
late :  from  his  outsiders'  place,  to  that  of  fourth 
favourite,  then  of  third,  and  at  last  to  that  of 
second  had  '  the  French  horse '  gradually  risen.  A 
curious  and  illogical  position  enough — but  then  the 
turf  people  ore  illogical — for  if  the  news  that  he 
had  beaten  The  King  was  true,  he  ought  to  have 
been  first  favourite ;  and  if  the  news  was  not  true, 
he  had  no  reason  to  find  favour  at  alL  As  it  was, 
however,  The  King  had  come  down  half  a  point  as 
if  to  meet  him,  to  9  to  2  ;  while  Menelaxus  Btood  at 
5  to  1. 

And  Had  that  trial-race  really  taken  place 
or  not  ?  and  if  so,  Was  it  on  the  Square  I  was 
the  question  which  was  just  then  agitating  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  (nay,  it  was 
whispered,  Marlborough  House  itself),  and  all  the 
mess-tables  in  her  Majesty's  service,  more  than 
any  other  subject  in  this  world.  There  was  also  a 
vague  rumour  that  the  favourite's '  understandings ' 
were  not  as  they  should  be;  that  there  was  a 
contraction  that  might  be  fatal  to  his  prospects; 
that  the  idol's  feet  were  of  clay.  Ralph  Derrick 
had  1  put  the  pot  on '  his  Many  Laws,  and  would 
be  a  millionaire  if  he  won;  but  Walter  Lisgard 
had  put  more  than  the  pot.  H  the  French  colours 
did  not  shew  in  front  at  the  winning-post,  the 
captain,  still  to  use  the  elegant  metaphor  of  the 
sporting  fraternity,  would  be  in  Queer  Street.  So 
infatuated  had  the  young  man  grown,  that  he  had 
absolutely  hedged  even  that  one  bet  which  insured 
him  a  thousand  pounds  in  case  Hie  King  should 
win  the  race.  Notwithstanding  his  coyness  in 
accepting  the  first  offer  of  a  loan  from  his  unculti- 
vated friend,  he  had  borrowed  of  him  twice  since, 
in  each  case  giving  his  I.O.TL,  whereby  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  liquidating 
all  obligation ;  yet,  unless  he  considered  Lis  mere 
autograph  was  worth  the  sums  for  which  it  was 

fledged,  I  know  not  how  he  succeeded  in  this, 
'or  if  Menelaut  did  not  happen  to  win,  he  not 
only  would  not  have  enough  to  discharge  his 
debts  of  honour  for  nearly  two  years — when,  he 
would  come  into  possession  of  his  patrimony  of 
five  thousand  pounds — but  even  a  great  portion  of 
that  would  be  bespoken.  Thus,  of  course,  he  had 
placed  himself,  through  mere  greed,  in  a  most 
unpleasant  position  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  had  yielded  to  a  great  tempta- 
tion, such  as  would  probably  have  made  the 
mouth  of  any  financier  water,  had  the  opportunity 
offered  in  his  particular  line  ;  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mere  outsiders,  The  King  had  beaten  every 
horse  that  was  to  contend  with  him  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  Menclaus,  to  Walter's  certain  know- 
ledge, had  beaten  TJve  King. 

Equinely  speaking,  then,  it  was  a  certainty 
that  the  French  horse  should  win  the  Derby, 
in  which  case  the  young  man's  gains  would  be 
prodigious;  for  not  only  had  he  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  original  position  of  the  animal  in 
the  betting,  but  as  the  odds  grew  less  and  less, 
had  still  backed  him,  until  his  possible  win- 
nings reached,  on  paper,  to  five  figures;  on  the 
other  hand,  by  this  last  piece  of  imprudence, 


his  possible. - 


But  no,  it  was  not  possible 
'  Things  surely  wouldn't  go  so  devilish  cross  witl 
a  fellow  as  that ; '  or  to  put  the  captain's  though 
in  other  words,  the  Government  oi  the  Universi 
being  founded  upon  just  principles,  would  neve 
permit  such  a  stupendous  misfortune  to  overwheln 
him ;  or,  it  might  be,  the  gallant  captain  believec 
that  Fortune  was  indeed  a  female,  and  woulc 
therefore  hesitate  to  inflict  calamity  upon  so  pretty 
a  fellow  as  himself  At  the  same  time,  the  even 
of  the  morrow  was  so  big  with  fate,  that  it  wa 
not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and  anything  whicl 
could  have  prevented  his  mind  from  recurring  t< 
the  same,  would  have  been  welcomed  gladly.  Bu 
there  was  but  one  thing  that  had  the  power  to  dc 
this.  His  anxiety  was  far  too  deep  to  oe  flatteree 
awav  by  the  smile  of  Beauty,  or  lost  in  the  sparklt 
of  Wine.  The  homoeopathic  treatment,  rimilic 
sinvilibus,  he  felt  was  the  only  one  that  could  no^ 
give  him  relief,  and  he  therefore  sought  for  resi 
from  the  cares  of  the  race-course  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  gaming-table.  Do  not,  however,  lei 
it  be  supposed  that  the  captain  sought  out  any  o: 
those  convenient  establishments  for  the  immediate 
transfer  of  property,  which  are  guarded  by  iror. 
doors,  and  always  liable  to  the  incursions  of  the 
police,  who,  upon  breaking  in,  discover  four-and- 
twenty  gentlemen  (one  of  whom  has  swallowed  tlu 
dice),  sitting  round  a  green  baize  table  in  con- 
versation about  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Mastei 
Walter  was  rash  in  his  speculations,  but  he  was 
not  inadjnan  enough  to  play  chicken  -hazard 
against  foxes. 

1 1  think  I  shall  try  my  luck  with  the  Landrail* 
to-night,'  observed  he  to  his  companion  Derrick 
stopping  short  in  flaring  Piccadilly,  and  biting  hh 
nails.  The  two  men  had  been  occupying  lodgings 
in  the  same  house,  the  Turf  Hotel  being  full ;  the 
younger  finding  a  species  of  comfort  in  the  society 
of  the  part-owner  of  Menclam,  who  was  even  more 
confident  of  the  success  of  that  noble  quadrupec 
than  himself 

4  By  all  means,  my  lad,'  returned  the  goldfindei 
simply,  *  although  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
and  so  as  you  take  me  with  you,  I  don't  care.' 

Three  weeks  ago,  such  a  proposition  would  have 
staggered  the  captain,  or  rather,  he  would  have 
rejected  it  pomt-blank.  To  be  seen  in  public 
with  his  uncouth  and  flashily-attired  friend,  was  aJ 
that  time  a  considerable  trial  to  the  fastidious 
light  dragoon ;  but  the  immense  interest  whicl 
they  had  in  common,  had  rendered  the  famili- 
arity of  the  once-odious  Orson  at  first  tolerable 
and  eventually  welcome,  and  even  necessary 
He  had  taken  him  with  him  into  quite  exclusive 
circles,  and,  except  on  one  occasion  at  the  Hag 


where  Derrick,  having  drunk  more  champagne 
than  was  good  for  him,  had  offered  to  fight 
Major  Pompus  of  the  Fusiliers  for  ichat  he  liked. 
nothing  unpleasant  had  taken  place  in  consequence 
Men  observed :  1  What  a  deuced  rum  fellow  Lis- 
gard brought  with  him  the  other  night ;'  but  the 
Baid  stranger  had  lost  his  money  very  good-naturedlj 
at  the  whist-table,  and  it  was  understood  that  he 
had  more  to  lose.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
gentlemen-players  were  very  charitable.  Mr  Ralph 
Derrick  did  not  play  a  first-rate  game  at  whist : 
very  few  persons  who  have  not  been  brought  up  in 
good  society  do ;  but  his  performance  was  not  sc 
inferior  as  to  make  success  impossible  for  a  night 
or  two,  however  certain  the  ruin  that  would  have 
overtaken  him  in  the  long-run.   Moreover,  he  was 
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never  '  put  off  his  head '  by  the  largeness  of  the 
stake,  his  habitual  lavishness  in  money-matters 
rendering  him  indifferent  to  that  matter.  Captain 
Lisgard,  on  the  other  hand,  though  an  excellent 
player,  considering  his  tender  years,  was  liable  to 
have  his  nerves  disorganised  at  any  crisis  of  a 
rubber  upon  which  an  unusual  amount  depended. 

'Yes,'  repeated  Master  Walter, 4  I'll  try  my  luck 
at  the  Landrails,  and  you  shall  come,  too,  Ralph. 
Any  member  has  a  right  to  introduce  whom  he 
likes.' 

•  Even  a  miner  from  Cariboo— eh,  Master  Walter, 
provided  he 's  got  money  in  his  pocket  ?  Well, 
I'm  their  man,  whether  it's  for  whist  or  all-fours.' 

4  All-fours  /'  repeated  the  captain  with  irritation. 
'  Who  ever  beam  of  a  gentleman  playing  at  that 
game  ?  Do,  pray,  be  particular  in  what  you  say 
to-night  Whatever  you  do,  call  a  knave  a  knave, 
and  not  a  Jack.  The  Landrail*  is  a  very  select 
place,  Ralph,  where  men  who  like  to  play  their 
whist  more  quietly  than  at  the  Rag  look  in  for  an 
hour  or  two  rather  late.' 

'Heavier  stakes,  I  suppose?'  observed  Derrick 
bluntly. 

'  Yes,  rather.  You  sec,  there 's  always  some  row 
with  the  committee,  if  play  gets  beyond  a  certain 
height  at  the  regular  clubs.  Now,  this  id  a  sort  of 
friendly  circle  where  the  points  are  quite  optional, 
and  the  bets  too.  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  try  my  luck 
for  a  pony  or  two.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  look  quite  fit  for  whist,  my 
lad,  to-night,'  returned  Derrick,  gazing  gravely  into 
the  young  man's  haggard  face.  4  To-morrow  will 
be  a  trying  day,  remember ;  I  think  you  had  much 
better  get  to  bed.' 

'  I  couldn't  do  it,  man !'  replied  Walter  vehe- 
mently— •  I  dare  not.  I  should  never  sleep  a 
wink,  and  perhaps  go  mad  with  thinking  before 
the  morning.  Look  here,  how  my  hand  trembles. 
I  have  not  nerves  of  iron,  like  you.' 

'  Poor  lad,  poor  lad  ! '  ejaculated  the  other  with 
affectionate  compassion.  'Nothing,  as  vou  sav, 
ever  makes  me  tremble — except  D.  T.  All, 
Heaven,  but  that  is  terrible!  Never  drink,  lad, 
never  drink;'  and  something  like  a  shudder 
throbbed  tlirongh  the  speaker's  brawny  frame. 

'  The  Landrails  meet  here,'  said  Walter,  stopping 
at  the  door  of  a  private  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  James's  Palace  ; '  it  is  past  eleven,  and  I  dare- 
say play  has  begun.' 

♦  Who  owns  this  house  ?'  asked  Derrick  care- 
lessly, surveying  the  unpretending  tenement  in 
question — 4  or  rather,  who  pays  the  rent  ?' 

'  Well,  I  hope  tee  shall,  Ralph,  this  evening. 
The  fact  is,  the  hire  of  the  rooms,  the  attendance, 
and  even  the  cost  of  the  refreshments,  are  all 
defrayed  each  night  by  the  winners  in  proportion 
to  their  gains.  Money  does  not  change  hands 
until  the  ensuing  week,  but  the  secretary  enters 
all  accounts  in  big  ledger,  and  sees  that  they  are 
duly  squared.  I  am  answerable  for  your  liabilities 
to-night,  so  do  you  be  careful  with  the  liquors.' 

As  the  youthful  Mentor  administered  this  whole- 
some piece  of  advice  to  his  senior,  the  door  opened, 
and  they  were  admitted.  It  was  a  most  respectable 
house,  neither  very  large  nor  verysmall,  and  neatly 
but  inexpensively  furnished.  The  butler  was  a 
man  who  might  have  been  the  body-servant  of 
an  evangelical  bishop,  and  whoso  conscience  was 
troubled  by  the  spiritual  shortcomings  of  his  right 
reverend  master.  To  come  upon  so  grave  and  sad 
a  man  upon  the  eve  of  the  Derby  Day,  was  quite  a 


homily  in  itself.  Through  the  open  door  of  the 
dining-room  could  be  seen  a  cold  collation,  at 
which  men  dropped  in  from  above-stairs  if  they 
felt  so  disposed  ;  but  there  were  light  refreshments 
in  the  drawing-room  also,  and  a  great  variety  of 
pleasant  drinks.  The  Landrails  were  thirsty  folks, 
and  imbibed  gallons  of  iced  hock  and  Seltzer  water ; 
but  they  had  not,  as  a  rule,  good  appetites.  There 
were  three  tables  for  whist,  and  one  dedicated  to 
piquet  or  ecarte\  All  these  had  massive  candle- 
sticks screwed  into  their  woodwork — perhaps 
only  to  prevent  their  falling  off ;  but  it  also  put 
a  stop  to  any  possible  use  of  them  as  a  weapon  or 
missile,  and  I  think  that  contingency  had  been 
also  taken  into  account  A  candlestick  comes 
uncommonly  handy  to  the  lingers  when  luck  has 
gone  pertinaciously  against  one,  and  the  man  who 
has  won  all  the  money  is  personally  hateful. 
Above  all  things,  it  was  important,  in  that  quiet, 
friendly  circle,  to  repress  all  ebullition  of  temper, 
and  to  steer  clear  of  all  disputes.  Nobody,  one 
would  hope,  who  was  in  a  position  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  society  would  stoop  to  cheating ; 
but  a  little  strap  was  inserted  at  the  opposite  cor- 
ners of  each  table  for  the  convenience  of  marking 
the  score,  wherein,  when  the  counters  were  once 
placed,  they  could  not  be  accidentally  removed  by 
the  elbow.* 

The  spacious  room— for  it  was  a  double  drawing- 
room — was  by  no  means  brilliantly  lit  up  ;  a  couple 
of  bare  wax-candles  stood  upon  the  refreshment- 
tible,  where,  by  the  by,  there  was  no  attendant, 
each  man  helping  himself  at  pleasure  ;  but  the 
other  four  pair  in  the  room  had  shades  over  them, 
which  dulled  their  radiance,  although  it  caused 
them  to  throw  a  very  bright  light  upon  the  tables 
themselves.  When  the  new-comers  entered,  which 
they  did  quite  unannounced,  the  sight  struck  one 
of  them  at  least  as  a  very  strange  one :  three 
shining  isles  of  light — for  one  whist-table  was  not 
in  use — amid  a  sea  of  gloom  ;  ten  thoughtful  faces 
with  a  sort  of  halo  round  them,  and  one  or  two 
sombre  ones  standingby  like  their  evil  genii,  and 
watching  the  play.  There  was*  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard  at  first,  except  the  dull  fall  of  the  pieces  of 
pasteboard,  but  presently  a  hand  being  finished  in 
their  neighbourhood,  a  sort  of  hushed  talk  began 
about  what  would  have  happened  if  somebody 
had  under-played  the  diamond. 

'What  are  the  points?'  whispered  Derrick  in 
his  companion  8  ear. 

'  What  are  the  points  to-night,  Beamish  ?' 
inquired  Walter  of  one  of  the  four,  a  very  unim- 
passioned-looking  young  man,  who  replied  with  a 
most  unpleasant  and  ghastly  smile — as  though  he 
had  cut  his  throat  a  little  too  high  up  :  4  Fives  and 
fifties,  my  gallant  captain,  with  the  odds  in  ponies  ; 
so,  being  a  younger  son,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  some 
other  table.' 

4  Never  mind,  I  am  going  to  make  a  good  mar- 
riage,' returned  Walter  coolly.  Mr  Beamish  had 
been  a  penniless  government  clerk  until  he  wedded 
the  widow  of  an  opulent  builder  with  half  a  town 
for  her  jointure.  4  If  you  are  not  full,'  added  the 
captain, '  I  declare  in  here,  for  myself  and  friend.' 

All  four  looked  up  for  an  instant  at  the 
threatened  stranger ;  for  your  good  player,  intent 


*  Persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  came  of  whist 
have  informed  me,  that  it  is  sometimes  better — in  the 
case  of  holding  two  by  honour*,  for  instance— to  be  at 
three  than  four. 
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on  gain,  detests  the  introduction  of  an  unknown 
hand.  Somehow  or  other,  although  the  odds  are 
two  to  one,  *  it 's  always  his  cursed  luck  to  have 
him  for  a  partner.'  General  Prim,  who  had  been 
a  martinet  in  the  Peninsula,  and  as  offensive  to  his 
fellow-creatures  as  less  favourable  circumstances 
had  permitted  ever  since,  gave  a  ferocious  grin, 
and  shook  his  single  scalp-lock  of  gray  hair  like  a 
malignant  pantaloon.  The  Hon.  Pink  Hawthorne, 
attache  at  the  court  of  Christiana,  but  absent  from 
that  lively  capital  upon  sick-leave,  wrenched  his 
fair  moustache  this  way  and  that,  and  frowned  as 
gloomily  as  his  foolish  forehead  would  permit 
The  dealer,  a  Mr  Roberts,  an  ancient  bencher  of 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  paused  with  the  trump 
card  in  his  fingers  still  unturned.  'Does  your 
friend  know  what  the  Blue  Peter  means,  Lisgard  ?' 

4  I 've  been  a  sailor  half  niy  life,  sir,  and  it 's 
devilish  odd  if  I  did  not,'  returned  Ralph  Derrick 
grimly. 

1  "\Vhat  the  devil  did  the  fellow  mean  ?'  added 
he  to  Walter  as  the  game  began,  and  all  the  four 
became  at  once  automatons. 

4  It  'b  the  new  system  of  asking  for  trumps,' 
answered  Walter  peevishly.  4  The  same  thing  that 
they  called  the  Pilot  the  other  night  How  ridicu- 
lous you  have  made  yourself.  See,  there  'a  another 
table  up.  Bless  the  man,  not  there,  that's  the 
piquet  place.' 

Ralph  had  quietly  seated  himself  next  to  Major 
Piccalilli,  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  Cayenne 
Station,  Upper  India,  and  had  already  disturbed 
his  marking-cards,  whereby  that  gallant  officer  was 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  apoplexy  with  speechless 
rage. 

4  Stay,  you  shall  stick  to  this  one,'  continued 
Walter  in  a  low  voice ;  4  that  fellow  Beamish 
is  hateful  to  me — and  I  will  cut  in  yonder. 
There  is  not  a  muff-table  in  the  room — all  these 
beggars  play  too  welU  With  these  words,  the 
Captain  hurried  away  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rubber 
he  had  been  watching  was  finished,  Derrick  was 
admitted  of  the  conclave,  to  the  exclusion  of 
General  Prim,  who  cursed  that  circumstance  very 
audibly,  and  for  a  man  of  his  advanced  years,  with 
considerable  emphasis  and  vigour.  Derrick  fell  as 
a  partner  to  the  lot  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
inquired  as  to  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  asking 
for  trumps. 

*  If  you  would  only  hold  your  cards  a  little  more 
on  the  table,  I  should  be  able  to  see  them  myself,' 
remarked  Mr  Roberts  with  severity. 

*If  they  look  over  my  hands,  sir,'  returned 
Derrick  reassuringly, 4  I'll  forgive  'em :  that's  all. — 
If  you  won't  take  that  old  gentleman's  bets' — refer- 
ring to  the  general,  who  seemed  extremely  anxious 
to  back  their  adversaries — 4  then  I  will ; '  and  he 
did  it — and  luck  went  with  him.  There  was 
nothing  stronger  than  champagne  to  be  got  at  in 
that  respectable  place  of  business,  so  Ralph  kept 
his  head,  and  won — a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  or 
fo.  Then,  the  table  breaking  up,  he  rose  and  stood 
over  his  young  friend,  to  see  how  the  cards  were 
going  with  him. 

*  Bad,'  muttered  Derrick  to  himself,  as  he  watched 
Walter  running  through  his  hand  with  eager  haste, 
as  a  woman  flirts  her  fan.  His  beautiful  face  was 
dark  with  care,  his  eyes  flashed  impatiently  upon 
the  man  whose  turn  it  was  to  lead. 

4  Our  odds  are  in  fifties,  eh,  Lisgard  ? '  drawled 
his  right-hand  adversary,  Captain  and  Lieutenant 
Wobegon  of  the  Horse  Guards' 


4  The  saute  as  before,  I  suppose,'  returned  tht 
young  man  haughtily. 

Ralph  gave  a  prolonged  whistle.  His  younj; 
friend  had  a  treble  up,  and  the  others  nothing,  sc 
that  he  must  be  bettipg  two  hundred  and  fift> 
pounds  to  one  hundred ;  and  4  the  same  a* 
before'  tool  Within  the  next  minute,  the  card* 
were  thrown  down  upon  the  table,  and  the  adver- 
saries scored  a  treble  likewise.  4  That 's  been  my 
cursed  luck,  Ralph,  all  to-night ! '  cried  the  young 
man  with  a  little  grating  laugh.  4  Four  by  honours 
against  one  every  deal.' 

4  You  must  have  been  doing  something  devilish 
bad,  Lisgard,'  observed  the  Guardsman. 

4 Yes,  I  have— playing!'  answered  Walter  bit- 
terly. 4  But  no  lellow  can  play  with  sixes  and 
sevens ;  it  demoralises  one  so. 

4  All  cards  do,  my  grandmother  says,'  answered 
Wobegon,  who  for  a  Guardsman  was  not  without 
humour.  4  She  made  me  promise,  when  she  paid  my 
debts,  my  first  Derby,  that  I  would  never  back 
anything  again  ;  and  I  never  have,  except  my  luck 
and  bills.' 

Captain  Lisgard  had  naturally  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  fun,  but  he  did  not  vouchsafe  a  smile  to  the 
facetious  Guardsman,  who  himself  joked  like  an 
undertaker,  and  had  never  been  known  to  laugh  in 
his  life.  The  fact  was,  that  nothing  could  just  now 
commend  itself  to  Master  Walter  except  winning 
back  his  money. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  play  for  more  than  you  can 
afford  ?  Pardon  me  the'  inquiry ;  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  Pharisaical ;  for  it  is  even  possible 
to  do  worse  things  than  that  in  your  own  line : 
moreover,  the  question  of  what  is  more  than  you 
can  afford  is  such  a  large  one,  and  affords  such 
opportunities  for  a  nimble  conscience  to  escape.  I 
remember  in  Lord  Houghton's  Life  of  Keats,  that 
that  gallant  nobleman,  in  defending  the  poet  from 
the  cnarge  of  dissipation  and  gambling,  remarks, 
that  it  all  arose  from  his  having  lost  ten  pounds 
upon  a  certain  evening  at  cards.  Now,  considering 
that  the  author  of  Hyperion  had  no  income,  nor 
any  bank  except  his  Imagination  to  apply  to— and 
it  was  notorious  that  he  could  never  put  a  cheque 
even  upon  that — I  take  his  Lordship  to  be  a  very 
charitable  peer.  Ten  pounds  must  have  been,  for 
Keats,  a  large  sum.  But  undoubtedly,  the  matter 
is  one  for  a  man  to  decide  for  himself ;  the  whole 
question  is  relative ;  and  if  you  are  apt  to  lose  your 
temper,  then  remember  you  play  for  more  than 
you  can  afford,  although  your  stakes  are  but — 
penny-stamps.  Captain  Walter  Lisgard  had  lost 
his  temper  and  his  money  also.  There  was  a 
numbed  sense  of  misfortune  pervading  him ;  it 
seemed  to  him  as  though  he  was  Predestinated  to 
lose.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  had  not  a  sort  of 
humming  in  his  ears.  One  of  the  most  religious 
men  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet,  has 
informed  me  that,  in  his  unregenerate  days,  when 
he  was  a  gambler  and  everything  else,*  he  once 
prayed  to  win  at  cards. 

'  Then  it  strikes  me,'  said  1, 4  in  addition  to  your 
other  backslidings  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  you 
were  just  a  trifle  blasphemous.' 

4  No,  sir,'  said  he ;  4 1  think  not.  All  that  I  pos- 
sessed in  the  world  was  depending  upon  the  result 

*  *  Every  sin,  mr,  in  the  Decalogue,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
have  I  committed'— meaning  that  tho  present  change  in 
him  was  rendered  thereby  all  the  more  satisfactory — '  with 
the  sole  exception  of  murder.' 
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of  a  certain  game  at  ecarte\  If  I  had  lost  it,  I 
should  have  been  a  beggar.  If  I  won  it,  I  resolutely 
resolved  never  to  touch  a  card  again — never  to  run 
the  risk  of  experiencing  a  second  time  the  mental 


agony  I  was  then  undergoing.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  sir,  that  in  such  a  strait  I  prayed  to 
win  ;  and  I  did  win.' 

*  All  I  have  to  say,  sir/  replied  I,  '  is  this :  that 
it  was  uncommonly  hard  upon  the  other  man.' 

Good  resolutions  are  indeed  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon among  tolerably  young  persons  in  positions  of 
pecuniary  peril,  such  as  that  of  Captain  Lisgard. 
J  hey  vow  their  candles  to  this  and  that  patron  saint 
if  they  should  but  escape  shipwreck  upon  the  green 
baize  this  once.  Master  Walter's  bid  was  confined 
to  a  few  '  dips,'  if  one  may  use  so  humble  a  meta- 
phor, of  which  about  fifty  went  to  the  pound,  and 
even  those  were  not  offered  in  a  penitent  spirit.  He 
would  never  play  whist  with  the  Landrails  any 
more.  He  would  never  lay  the  long  odds  beyond 
'  couters  '—a  foolish  word  ho  and  his  set  used  for 
sovereigns.  He  would  never  back  himself  at  all 
when  playing  with  'that  fool  Pompus' — his  pre- 
sent partner.  He  would  become,  in  short,  exceed- 
ingly wise  and  prudent,  if  ho  should  only  'pull  off' 
this  present  rubber.  There  was  '  life  in  the  Mussel ' 
yet.  They  were  at '  three  all'  when  Pompus  led 
Ids  knave  instead  of  his  ten,  from  ten,  knave,  king, 
and  only  got  the  trick  when  ho  should  have  got 
the  game. 

'We  shall  never  have  another  chance  now,' 
sighed  Walter,  as  his  left-hand  adversary  turned  up 
the  queen.  But  privately  he  thought  that  fortune 
would  not  be  quite  so  cruel  as  all  that  came  to  ; 
moreover,  he  had  an  excellent  hand.  His  fingers 
trembled  as  he  arranged  the  long  suit  of  clubs, 
headed  by  tierce  major,  and  saw  that  he  had  four 
trumps  to  bring  them  in  with. 

As  the  game  went  on,  however,  Pompus  exhi- 
bited his  usual  feebleness,  and  things  began  to  look 
very  black  indeed.  In  the  third  round  of  trumps, 
Master  Walter's  memory  left  him  sudden  as  an 
extinguished  taper.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  say  it  of 
ho  excellent  a  player,  but  he  recollected  nothing 
whatever,  except  that,  if  be  lost  that  rubber,  it  would 
be  an  addition  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  sum 
he  already  owed  Captain  Wobegon.  It  was  his  turn 
to  play,  and  he  was  third  hand.  He  had  the  king 
and  ten  of  trumps.  The  ace  had  been  played  ;  ay, 
he  remembered  that  after  a  struggle,  ana  the  knave 
too.  Yes,  his  left-hand  adversary  had  played  the 
knave.  Should  he  finesse  his  ten  or  not  ?  That 
was  the  question,  upon  the  decision  of  which 
depended  some  five  hundred  pounds.  Whist  is  not 
always  a  game  of  pleasure.  Master  Walter  finessed 
the  ten.  *  Thousand  devils  !'  cried  Derrick  with  a 
tremendous  imprecation,  'why  the  queen  was  turned 
up  on  your  left,  lad :  you  have  thrown  away  the 
gome.'  And  it  was  so.  Walter  Lisgard  did  not  speak 
a  word  ;  but  having  compared  his  note-book  with 
that  of  Captain  Wobegon,  retired  into  a  little  office 
out  of  the  back  drawing-room,  where  the  secretary 
of  the  Landrails  entered  the  members'  somewhat 
complicated  little  accounts  with  one  another  in  a 
very  business-like  looking  ledger.  •  You  have 
had  a  bad  night  of  it  for  you,  sir,'  remarked  this 
gentleman  quietly ;  '  you  generally  hold  your 
own.' 

'  Yes.   What  is  the  cursed  total  ?' 
'  Eighteen  hundred.' 

'  Ralph  Derrick,'  said  Walter  Lisgard,  as  the  two 
walked  up  St  James's  Street  towards  their  lodgings 


for  bath  and  breakfasts,  but  scarcely  for  bed,  since 
the  morning  was  already  far  advanced — 'if  any 
horse  but  Mentions  wins  the  race,  I  am  a  ruined 


THE   RURAL   ECONOMY  OF 
SWITZERLAND. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  which 
allures  to  itself  so  many  travellers  as  Switzer- 
land. From  far  and  near,  north,  east,  south,  and 
west,  an  annual  tide  of  visitors  cross  its  boundaries, 
and  spreading  themselves  over  this  favoured  land, 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its  smile. 

Though  of  small  circumference,  and  ^significant 
as  compared  with  the  powerful  states  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  Switzerland  yet  possesses  cliaracteris- 
tics  which  have  established  its  social  position,  and 
left  it  in  some  respects  unrivalled  among  nations. 
Like  one  of  her  own  smiling  valleys,  embedded 
in  walls  of  solemn  grandeur,  Switzerland  lies 
ensconced  within  the  heart  of  Europe,  her  Alpine 
heights  and  mountain  fortresses  determining  the 
boundary-line  of  her  dominions ;  and  secure  in 
these,  her  native  fortresses,  she  has  hitherto  repelled 
the  attacks  of  political  aggression. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  number  of  tra- 
vellers who  visit  Switzerland  in  summer  for  its 
scenic  attractions,  but  little  of  its  rural  economy  is 
yet  known,  nor  perhaps  is  this  to  be  so  mucli 
wondered  at,  for  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind  of  man  by  the  sublime  scenery  through 
which  he  passes,  is  of  so  overpowering  a  kind,  that 
under  the  first  blush  of  enthusiastic  admiration, 
there  is  no  room  left  for  the  more  practical  ques- 
tions which  labour  and  necessity  invoke.  The 
inflated  mind,  as  it  drinks  in  the  beauties  of  crea- 
tion, forgets  that  in  those  mighty  Alps  which 
rise  in  majestic  confusion  around,  we  read  of  a 
convulsed  and  ruined  world  ;  in  the  wild  poetry  of 
the  rugged  rocks,  the  groans  of  a  desolate  creation  ; 
and  in  the  stunted  firs  which  fringe  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  heights,  the  cry  of  a  barren  vege- 
tation. 

True,  nature  associates  with  these  harsh  out- 
lines softer  influences,  for  rich  forests,  verdant 
slopes,  and  graceful  vineyards  colour  the  landscape, 
each  adding  its  quota  to  form  one  glorious 
whole,  while  the  very  dispositions  of  the  soil  and 
climate  furnish  rich  stores  of  wealth,  which  repay 
laborious  toil  by  certain  gain. 

The  productions  of  the  country  are  not  limited 
to  such  as  correspond  to  man's  bodily  wants  only, 
for  innumerable  treasures,  suited  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  soul  in  its  search  after  knowledge, 
lie  either  embedded  in  its  soil,  or  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  the  painter,  the 
naturalist,  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  all,  in  fact, 
who  feed  their  mind  on  nature's  boundless  stores, 
may  find  endless  work  and  endless  themes  for 
praise.  It  is  in  the  mountains  especially  that  the 
rural  economy  of  Switzerland  is  best  understood, 
for  there,  by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
peasantry,  and  a  close  observation  of  their  industry 
and  hardihood,  one  learns  the  practical  value  of 
every  portion  of  that  earth,  which,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, seems  but  an  arrangement  of  nature  to 
captivate  the  eye  and  elevate  the  bouL. 

The  rude  quarry,  the  distant  mountain-heights, 
the  verdant  slopes,  the  dark  forests,  and  sloping 
vineyards,  each  furnishes  to  the  Swiss  people  the 
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means  of  livelihood ;  and  severe  and  rigorous  are 
the  lives  led  by  those  mountaineers  whose  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  cultivation  of  the  high  P*8" 
turages,  or  the  still  more  dangerous  labour  involved 
in  felling  the  woods  and  transporting  the  timber 
for  fuel  to  the  plains  below.  In  studying  the  rural 
economy  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  they  must  not,  like 
other  countries,  be  classed  by  their  geographical 
position  on  the  globe ;  their  vegetation  depends 
not  on  their  situation,  but  on  the  difference  of 
their  respective  altitudes.  By  these  altitudes  the 
climate  is  determined,  and  on  the  climate  depend 
the  vegetation  and  produce  extracted  from  them.* 

The  various  altitudes  which  distinguish  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  are  divided  by  agricultu- 
rists into  three  distinct  zones,  each  having  its  own 
peculiar  characteristic  and  pastoral  value.  The 
first  of  these  zones  corresponds  with  the  level  of 
the  hills,  commencing  at  643  feet,  beginning  at  the 
border  of  Lake  Maggiore,  in  the  canton  of  Tessin, 
and  at  1156  feet  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  and 
rising  2500  feet  above.  Upon  these  levels  are 
cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and  other  crops  of  grain, 
the  vine,  which  is  an  abundant  source  of  profit 
to  Switzerland,  and  rich  supplies  of  fruit  The 
second  zone  includes  the  lower  mountain-ranges, 
and  within  its  limits  the  larger  portion  of  Switzer- 
land is  found.  Its  altitudes  are  from  2500  to  5000 
feet ;  and  one  of  its  principal  features  is  the  large 
and  thick  forests  of  pine,  beech,  and  larch  which 
adorn  its  heights. 

Above  this  rises  the  Alpine  zone,  upon  the 
steep  slopes  of  which  rich  pasture-grounds  are 
found,  where  thousands  of  cows  are  annually  fed. 
This  zone  ranges  from  8000  to  10,000  feet,  till  it 
reaches  the  boundary-line  where  vegetation  ceases, 
and  eternal  snows  and  glaciers  take  its  place. 
Although  agriculturists  have  thus  defined  the 
•lifferent  heights  according  to  the  especial  charac- 
teristics of  each  zone,  they  are  often  found  to 
intrench  on  one  another. 

Within  the  various  heights  are  found  three  dis- 
tinct geological  formations,  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
being  in  uniformity  with  the  heights  to  which  they 
attain.  In  the  lower  range  of  the  country — namely, 
that  of  the  hills  which  extend  over  the  great  basin 
lying  between  the  Central  Alps  and  the  Jura  chain 
— the  rocks  belong  to  the  peculiar  formation  called 
mohisee  or  limestone.  In  the  mountains  which 
rise  above  these  hills,  even  some  of  the  heights  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  constitution  of  the  rock 
is  entirely  calcareous.  Aftain,  above,  in  the  chain 
of  the  Yalais  Mountains,  the  groups  of  the  Bernina, 
Albnla,  and  Selvietta,  crystalline  and  metamor- 
phic  formations,  such  as  granite,  are  found. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  rural 
economy  of  Switzerland  is  decidedly  that  of  its 
picture-lands,  which,  forming  a  stable  source  of 
profit  to  the  country,  are  cultivated  with  praise- 
worthy industry.  Wherever  the  eye  can  detect 
the  smallest  patch  of  verdure,  there  somo  hardy 
mountaineer  will  be  found  ready  to  drive  up  his 
cow  to  the  solitary  spot,  for  the  sake  of  the  feed ; 
or  if  beyond  the  reach  of  the  four-footed  beast,  he 
will  himself  ascend,  mow  the  grass,  and  binding  it 
in  bundles,  either  carry  it  dawn  on  his  back,  or 


*  The  writer  u  indebted  to  Motuiour  Emile  de 
Larelere'a  newspaper  Notes  cm  Switzerland  for  much  of 
the  information  in  these  article*  on  the  rural  economy  of 
that  land,  many  part*  being  free  translations  from  such 
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drag  it  to  the  nearest  precipice,  and  roll  it  over 
into  the  plain  below,  where  he  can  secure  it  on  bis 
descent.  Many  of  these  grass-plots  are  in  such, 
inaccessible  nooks,  that  it  is  quite  a  service  of 
danger  to  reach  them,  yet  the  heights  around  arc 
annually  scaled,  and  the  tiny  crops  of  hay  secured 
by  the  intrepid  peasant  for  winter  forage. 

It  is  calculated  that,  including  cows,  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats,  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  cattle  are  annually  fed  on  the  mountain  pastur- 
ages of  Switzerland.  In  certain  cantons,  there  are 
very  strict  rules  in  connection  with  the  grazing  of 
these  animals ;  legislation  determining  the  exact 
number  of  beasts  that  may  be  sent  to  feed  on  each 
separate  pasturage. 

As  the  wealth  of  each  mountain  canton  is 
calculated  by  the  number  of  cows  nourished  on  its 
heights,  it  becomes  an  object  of  watchful  care  to 
prevent  if  possible  the  intrenchments  made  on  the 
pasturages  by  the  fall  of  avalanches,  which,  bury- 
ing in  their  course  fragments  of  rocks,  stones,  and 
loose  earth,  cover  the  ground,  and  destroy  all 
vegetation.  These  avalanches  frequently  occur  in 
spring,  and  the  devastations  they  make  are  only 
prevented  by  such  precautions  as  raising  barriers 
to  divert  their  course,  and  especially  in  guarding 
from  the  woodman's  axe  those  forests  which, 
situated  above,  serve  as  a  natural  protection  to  the 
green  swards  beneath.  These  forests  are,  however, 
frequently  destroyed  in  order  to  procure  fuel ;  and 
then  the  climate  below  having  depended  on  their 
warmth,  becomes  colder,  and  reacts  on  the  vegeta- 
tion, which  directly  seeks  a  lower  level. 

Notwithstanding  every  care,  great  inroads  are 
annually  made  on  the  pasturages,  and  during  the 
last  century,  they  have  considerably  diminished  in 
number.  In  certain  statistics  published  by  the 
federal  government,  the  Alpine  pasturages  appear 
formerly  to  liave  covered  an  extent  of  seven 
hundrea  and  twenty-nine  thousand  hectares.  The 
heights  above  cannot  resist  atmospheric  effects ;  and 
the  action  of  constant  rain  and  damp,  added  to  the 
snow,  have  caused  large  portions  of  granite  and 
rock  to  separate,  and  these  falling  heavily,  have 
buried  whole  districts  under  their  ruin  ;  so  that 
many  a  green-sward,  on  which  the  industrious 
mountaineer  foroaerly  led  his  flock,  or  gathered  his 
winter's  provision  of  hay,  is  now  converted  into 
sterile  rock,  or  an  eternal  glacier.  Popular  legends 
abound  in  this  country  relative  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  these  pasturages,  and  the  following  is  one 
preserved,  ana  in  many  cases  believed,  by  the 
simple  peasants  of  Oberhasli,  in  the  Swiss  Ober- 
land. I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  many  others. 
'In  the  district  where  the  glacier  of  Gauli  now 
raises  its  white  pyramids,  there  was  once  a  large 
Alpage  or  field  which  belonged  to  a  rich  and  beauti- 
ful shepherdess  called  Blumlisalp.  Her  manner  of 
life  was  not,  however,  in  accordance  with  her 
beauty  or  position,  and  she  accordingly  incurred  tho 
displeasure  of  Heaven.  One  day,  when  Blumlisalp 
was  wandering  on  her  Alpage,  accompanied  by  her 
favourite  dog,  Rhin,  an  avalanch  descended,  and 
swallowed  up  herself,  her  dog,  and  her  herds, 
leaving  no  trace  even  of  the  pasturage  where  they 
dwelt.  From  that  date,  the  mountain  goes  by  the 
name  of  this  unfortunate  shepherdess  ;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  peasants  pretend  to  hear,  mid  storm 
and  rain,  the  silvery  tinkles  of  her  troupcaurs 
bells,  the  howling  of  her  dog,  and  her  own  voice 
crying  to  them  to  take  warning,  for  that  Bhe  and 
her  dog,  Rhin,  are  condemned  to  wander  through 
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all  eternity  as  prisoners  on  the  icy  fields  of  her 
own  rich  Alpage.' 

The  entire  limits  of  Switzerland  extend  over 
four  million  hectares  ;  and  are  thus  divided  :  three 
thousand  parte  of  the  entire  country  are  appropri- 
ated by  lakes,  rivers,  and  insurmountable  rocks 
and  glaciers  ;  three  thousand  six  hundred  parts  are 
consecrated  to  pasture-land  ;  the  forests  occupy  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  ;  whilst  the  arable  land, 
including  the  vineyards,  only  comprise  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  parts.  In  no  part  of  the  globe, 
therefore,  is  there  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth 
devoted  to  grazing  purposes  as  we  find  in  Switzer- 
land, and  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  one  million 
and  a  half  head  of  cattle  are  annually  nourished  on 
the  heights.  These  have,  however,  to  be  fed  during 
the  long  winter,  when,  for  at  least  six  months,  the 
fields  are  buriea  from  four  to  six  feet  deep  in  snow, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  both 
seasons.  The  Swiss  people  divide  their  pasture- 
ground  into  three  distinct  allotments,  encouraging 
the  growth  of  grass  on  one  for  hay  ;  and  driving 
their  cattle  on  another,  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts, 
to  feed  during  summer.  These  pastures,  on  which 
the  grass  is  left  to  grow  until  the  mower's  scythe 
is  brought  into  action,  are  generally  found  around 
Alpine  villages,  and  are  interspersed  with  groups 
of  trees  and  chalets,  affording  shade  and  shelter  to 
the  peasantry. 

In  the  early  spring,  these  fields  are  of  an  ex- 
quisite emerald  green;  they  bear  an  abundant 
herbage,  and  after  mowing,  have  the  appearance  of 
the  most  carefully-cultivated  lawns.  The  care 
bestowed  on  them  is  of  a  uniform  description ;  they 
are  well  and  thickly  manured,  and  abundantly 
watered,  for  in  these  districts  there  is  generally  a 
good  supply  of  water  from  the  glaciers  above, 
which  is  conducted,  wherever  it  is  needed,  by 
simple  wooden  pipes  laid  across  the  fields. 

In  a  few  pastures,  where  tliis  supply  has  not 
been  close  at  hand,  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
has  been  expended  on  irrigation,  and  most  wil- 
lingly contributed  by  the  people,  on  account  of  the 
increased  richness  of  vegetation  which  it  produces. 
The  Canton  de  Valais,  for  instance,  has  shewn 
itself  most  enterprising  in  this  respect,  for  a  place 
called  Venthone,  which  was  very  arid  and  sterile, 
was  successfully  irrigated  by  turning  the  course  of 
a  little  river  over  the  land,  which  flowed  many  miles 
off.  Tli is  was  effected  by  conduits  of  wood,  now 
attached  to  the  rocks,  now  laid  down  across  the 
land,  finally  inserted  through  the  mountains,  till 
they  reached  the  desired  spot  One  cannot  walk 
along  the  fields,  in  Switzerland,  without  meeting 
with  little  streamlets,  half-hidden  by  the  grass,  but 
recognised  by  the  murmuring  sound  their  waters 
make  as  they  flow  down  slope  after  slope,  refreshing 
the  earth  in  their  gentle  course. 

Since,  every  year,  the  grass-fields  are  manured, 
and  vegetation  much  increased  by  the  process,  it 
has  become  a  difficulty,  in  the  present  day,  to  pro- 
cure sufficient  manure  for  agricultural  purposes, 
which  has  led  to  quite  a  traffic  in  that  article; 
and  reservoirs  are  made  in  which  all  kinds  of 
decayed  matter  arc  hoarded  and  encouraged,  in 
order  to  supply  the  market. 

From  the  immense  number  of  cattle  which  are 
housed  during  the  wiutcr,  the  quantity  of  Btraw  j 
grown  on  the  arable  lands  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  litterage  ;  and  dry  leaves  and  branches 
of  fir-trees  are  used  in  large  quantities  for  this 
purpose.  These,  of  course,  also  make  manure  ;  and 


the  fields,  when  spread  over  with  it,  look  quite 
black  for  a  time,  though  a  beautiful  fine  grass  springs 
from  under  its  warmth.  The  celebration  of  the 
hay  harvest  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  and  is 
made  quite  a  filte-day  among  the  peasants  of  these 
pastoral  valleys.  It  being  the  only  harvest  they 
have  to  celebrate  in  the  year,  and  one  on  which 
their  maintenance  depends,  the  mowers  meet  in 
companies,  the  peasants  dance  and  sing,  cider  and 
wine  flow  abundantly,  whilst  songs  of  triumph 
proclaim,  that  come  what  may — winter,  storm,  and 
rain — their  cattle  and  themselves  are  provided  for 
till  mowing-time  comes  again. 

The  hay  made  from  the  Swiss  pasture-lands  has 
a  most  delicious  and  aromatic  smell,  and,  owing  to 
the  ardency  of  the  sun  and  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  so  quickly  made,  that  it  retains  a  far 
greener  colour  than  with  us.  It  is  housed  in  the 
numerous  chalets  and  dependencies,  which  are 
dotted  so  thickly  over  the  valleys  and  slopes,  and 
affords  many  a  soft  bed  to  Alpine  travellers. 

In  some  few  districts  in  Switzerland,  where 
there  are  no  high  pasturages,  dire  necessity  compels 
the  shepherds,  when  their  winter  forage  is  ended, 
to  allow  their  cows  to  crop  the  early  blades  of  grass 
during  the  month  of  May.  This,  however,  invari- 
ably spoils  the  first  harvest. 

Hie  mowers  have  a  wonderful  adroitness  in  the 
way  in  which  they  perform  their  work  ;  and  to 
lookout  one  of  these  fields  of  grass,  directly  after 
it  has  been  mown,  it  is  invariably  so  even  and 
closely  shorn,  that  one  might  imagine  the  razor 
of  some  giant  barber  had  passed  over  the  field. 
The  first  crop  is  gathered  in  June,  and  the  second 
in  August  ;  and  unless  the  6eason  has  been  bad, 
the  Swiss  look  to  procure  from  these  lower  pastur- 
ages the  wherewithal  to  feed  their  cattle  during 
winter,  supplemented  only  by  a  scanty  crop  from 
the  Alps  de  Mai,  after  the  cattle  have  left  them 
for  higher  ground. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  liigher 
pasture-grounds  of  Switzerland,  we  will  take  a 
cursory  glance  at  that  proportion  of  the  land  which 
is  devoted  to  other  than  feeding  purposes. 

Switzerland,  after  Norway,  is  the  country  in 
Europe  which  gives  the  least  attention  to  agri- 
culture in  its  literal  sense.  Taking  into  consi- 
deration the  culture  of  the  vine  even,  only  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  entire  land  is  devoted  to 
industry.  It  is  true  that  the  lower  pasture- 
fields,  which  embrace  an  extent  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty-six  hectares,  might  be  successfully 
planted  with  corn  ;  but  as  the  Swiss  depend  more 
on  their  cattle  for  profit  than  anything  else,  these 
fields  are  used  in  preference  for  winter  forage.  In 
some  cantons,  no  bread-corn  whatever  is  grown  ;  a 
few  small  fields  of  barley  and  a  little  Indian  corn 
sown  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  serve  as  an 
apology  for  harvest ;  whilst  to  meet  the  deficiency 
of  gram,  and  supply  the  nation  with  what  is 
required  for  its  consumption,  public  granaries, 
fed  by  foreign  import,  are  supported. 

Independent  of  the  all-absorbing  interest  which 
the  pastoral  lands  involve,  there  are  other  reasons 
which  have  hitherto  militated  against  the  increase 
of  husbandry  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  people 
are  proverbial  for  their  attachment  to  ancient  cus- 
toms, among  which  the  Levitical  system  of  tithes 
lias  until  lately  been  6trictly  adhered  to.  This 
diminution  of  profit  on  the  produce  of  arable  land, 
though  justly  acknowledged,  militated  against  any 
great  competition  in  husbandry,  especially  when 
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more  was  to  be  gained  by  cattle-farming.  Again, 
Swiss  agriculturists  used  formerly  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  ancient  triennial  rule  in  the  cultivation  of 
land — namely,  the  succeeding  periods  of  a  year  of 
winter  harvest,  a  year  of  spring  harvest,  and  a 
year  of  rest — in  which  the  ground  was  allowed 
to  run  fallow— named  in  the  Old  Testament.  This 
system  naturally  led  to  a  scanty  produce  ;  but 
latterly  there  has  been  a  more  general  enlighten- 
ment on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  arable  land  of  Swit- 
zerland is  found  in  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Vaud, 
Zurich,  Argovia,  Thurgovia,  Soleure,  Fribourg, 
Lucerne,  Schaffhausen,  and  B&le ;  and  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  may  be  said  that  great  ameliora- 
tions have  certainly  taken  place  in  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  arable  land  in  these  districts,  besides 
many  useless  old  customs  having  been  abolished. 
In  Thurgovia,  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Constance,  and 
in  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  triennial  system  still, 
however,  continues.  In  Tessin,  on  the  contrary, 
thanks  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  impetus 
given  to  vegetation  by  the  ardent  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  Italian  style  of  culture  is  adopted ;  and  after 
the  first  harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  the  fields 
are  re-sowji,  and  a  second  recolte  either  of  buck- 
wheat, maize,  or  millet  encouraged. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  quantity  of  grain 
produced  is  not  equivalent  to  the  natural  goodness 
of  the  soil,  or  rather  what  the  land  might  produce, 
if  there  were  sufficient  pains  taken  to  enrich  it 
The  pasture-lands  and  vineyards  require  so  large 
an  amount  of  manure,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
left  for  the  agricultural  purposes  of  those  lands 
which  are  tilled,  and  the  result  is  a  poor  and 
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harvest  At  present,  Switzerland  also  is 
other  countries  in  its  implements 
of  husbandry,  very  few  of  the  newer  inventions 
having  as  yet  found  their  way  into  the  mountain 
farms ;  nay,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the 
spade  and  other  primitive  tools  are  still  used 
instead  of  the  plough. 

No  other  nation,  not  even  excepting  England, 
will  be  found  on  inquiry  to  be  in  so  dependent  a 
position  for  the  staff  of  life.  The  fact,  however, 
speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  industrial  interchange 
of  goods  that  the  Swiss  must  needs  carry  on  with 
other  countries  in  order  to  supply  their  own  land 
with  bread  ;  the  manufactured  articles  of  Switzer- 
land being  found  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

During  the  last  century,  the  potato  has  been  an 
object  of  much  cultivation  among  Swiss  agri- 
culturists. It  is  found  to  bear  the  mountain 
climate  very  well,  and,  being  of  rapid  growth,  is 
well  suited  to  the  short  summers  of  an  Alpine 
country.  The  peasants  use  it  for  food  almost  a& 
freely  as  the  Irish,  and  cook  it  in  various  ways. 

Among  other  plants,  in  Switzerland,  devoted 
to  industrial  purposes,  flax  and  hemp  may  be 
noticed  ;  the  former  especially  occupies  some  por- 
tion of  every  little  farm,  its  bright-blue  blossoms 
forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  green  vines  or 
verdant  fields  between  which  they  bloom. 

A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  cantons 
of  Fribourg  and  Vaud,  though  not  nearly  enough 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  which,  in 
comparison  with  its  population,  is  enormous. 
Switzerland  is  also  rich  in  fruits,  which  form  no 
unimportant  part  of  its  produce  in  the  spring ; 
and  as  Swiss  experience  has  decided  that  the 
trees  do  not  injure  the  grass-lands,  every  available 


meadow  within  reach  of  surveillance  is  planted 
with  cherry,  pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees.  These 
trees  grow  at  elevations  as  high  as  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet,  and  in  the  Engadine  Valley  to 
three  thousand  six  hundred  feet 

Of  all  the  fruit-trees  in  which  Switzerland 
abounds,  the  vine  plays  by  far  the  most  importaut 
part,  and  is  looked  on  as  by  far  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural product  of  the  country ;  whilst  the  produce 
of  the  wine  is  estimated  at  200,000  hectolitres 
(equal  to  twenty-two  English  gallons),  giving  forty- 
four  gallons  to  every  hectare,  or  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  vineyard  ground.  The  cantons  in  which 
the  vine  is  most  cultivated  arc  those  of  Vaud, 
Zurich,  St  Gall,  Argovia,  and  Schaffhausen. 

The  woods  and  forests  of  Switzerland  occupy 
about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  country,  and 
the  cut  wood  forms  a  large  portion  of  product,  it 
being  used  almost  exclusively  for  building  purposes 
and  fuel.  It  was  by  studying  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  forests,  that  little  by  little  the  effect 
was  remarked  which  the  different  altitudes  have  in 
determining  the  vegetation  of  the  country. 

AT  A  FENIAN  TRIAL 

The  way  to  Green  Street  is  a  narrow  way,  and  of 
the  Whitechapel  type.  Old  clothes  are  sold  there, 
and  costermongers  obtain  largely.  The  court-house 
is  grim  as  ancient  Newgate.  Over  the  front  is  a 
sort  of  balcony,  with  a  contrivance  for  carrying  out 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  which  has  a  hungry, 
and,  let  us  be  thankful,  a  rusty  look.  Nobody  has 
been  hung  there  these  twenty  years.  And  now, 
having  passed  the  sentinel  police,  who  have  all  an 
air  of  ponderous  detectiveness  about  them  ever 
since  Mr  Stephens  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out 
of  jail,  come  with  me  into  a  snug  berth  of  which  I 
am  tenant  by  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
You  lire  struck  with  the  curious  'public*  of  which 
the  open  court  is  composed.  Lay  spectators  are 
regularly  sandwiched  by  constables  ;  and  those 
guardians  of  the  peace  are  everywhere  but  on  the 
bench. 

There  is  a  strange  contrast  in  appearance  between 
the  judges— one  is  lean,  with  the  Gladstonian  order 
of  face  and  manner,  colder  a  little,  but  not  less 
precise  than  he,  and  equally  fascinating  in  the  charm 
of  that  lucid  style,  and  that  agreeable  certainty  of 
'diction,  which  causes  you  always  to  feel  easy  about 
his  safe  arrival  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  the  other 
is  stout  and  full-blooded,  with  plenteous  waistcoat 
but  with  a  massive  clever  head.  The  bar  is  like  what 
the  bar  is  everywhere.  The  professional  careless- 
ness with  which  everything  is  done  strikes  you  as 
curious,  when  you  consider  what  is  to  be  won  or 
lost  by  the  prisqner.  Glancing  into  the  jury-box, 
I  experience  a  sudden  sensation  of  pain,  which, 
however,  is  on  a  personal  score ;  in  fact,  my  tailor 
is  at  present  upholding  the  hem  of  the  palladium  of 
liberty,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  under  the  impression 
I  owe  him  for  several  suits  ;  but  let  that  pass.  The 
prisoner  is  reading  the  informations  sworn  against 
him  before  the  magistrate.  He  is  very  good-looking, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  black,  and 
wearing  fashionably-coloured  gloves,  and  a  splendid 
beard  and  moustache.  His  trial  has  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  Solicitor-general 
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is  now  concluding  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  He  is 
a  terrible  little  man,  that  Solicitor-general !  He  it 
was  who  cross-hackled  Major  Yelverton,  and  elicited 
from  that  gallant  officer  his  private  opinion  on  things 
in  general.  Listen  to  him,  and  see  with  what 
gradual  but  fatal  art  he  draws  away  the  frail  planks 
upon  which  the  prisoner  might  hope  to  escape 
You  think  there  is  something  almost  vindictive  in 
the  force  with  which  he  drives  home  every  telling 
point,  and  demolishes  the  case  set  up  on  the  other 
side ;  but  no,  he  simply  does  his  duty,  and  any 
heat  he  displays  comes  from  that  warmth  of 
advocacy  which  is  natural  to  him,  and  which  has 
been  the  prime  cause  of  his  success.  He  speaks 
at  considerable  length  ;  and  at  one  portion  of 
his  address,  the  prisoner  suddenly  leans  over  the 
dock,  and  beckons  to  his  attorney,  who,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  client,  whispers  to  the  junior 
counsel,  who  stretches  across  to  his  leader,  who 
gets  up,  and  begs  the  Solicitor-general's  pardon, 
but  he  muBt  correct  him  in  an  important  date. 
The  Solicitor-general  admits  the  mistake,  and  the 
prisoner  looks  at  the  jury  triumphantly.  This 
occurs  twice  ;  and  then  the  court  adjourns  for  half 
an  hour,  after  which  we  shall  have  the  judge's 
charge. 

The  reporters  talk  of  the  case  as  a  surgeon  would 
of  a  good  subject  '  He 's  likely  to  make  a  speech 
when  convicted,'  said  one  gentleman  to  me, '  and 
they  must  keep  back  our  third  edition  until 
I  return,  bo  I  hope  it  will  be  over  early.'  Their 
Lordships  resume  their  seats ;  silence  is  called ;  the 
jury  become  attentive,  and  the  prisoner  for  the 
first  time  appears  anxious,  and  moves  to  the  front  of 
the  dock,  where  he  turns  his  head,  as  if  not  to  lose 
n  word  of  the  charge.  It  is  delivered  by  the  thin 
judge.*  He  commences  by  going  through  the 
story  of  Fenianism  ;  telling  the  jury  the  object  of 
it  was  to  dethrone  the  Queen,  and  establish  a 
republic  His  Lordship  speaks  slowly  and  mea- 
suredly,  until  he  comes  to  mention  Stephens,  when 
his  tone  at  once  changes,  and  becomes  perceptibly 
emphatic. f  He  calls  Stephens  the  arch-conspirator. 
Talking  with  him  at  any  time  for  the  last  six  years 
was  almost  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  penal  servitude 
to  all  who  enjoyed  the  doubtful  privilege  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  went  to  work  to  establish  a  paper 
on  the  principle  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ;  he  could 
teach  the  people  to  defy  the  law,  by  inoculating 
them  with  seditious  ballads,  and  putting  a  seditious 
newspaper  into  their  hands,  and  of  this  newspaper 
the  prisoner  was  a  constant,  and,  it  was  alleged, 
an  editorial,  contributor.  It  was  shewn  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  '  Shaun ' 
of  that  journal,  whose  verses  had  so  Tyrtean  a 
twang.  It  was  proven  that  he  presided  over  the 
mysterious  column  for  correspondents ;  and  that 
he  very  often  propounded  questions  to  himself  of 
a  far  from  innocent  character,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  answers  spread  abroad.  He  was  Ollamh 
Fodha,  who  recommended  the  early  bottling  of 
vitriol,  or  the  timely  use  of  drill-books  to  the 
Ollamh  Fodhds  in  general.  He  was  the  *  Water- 
ford  Farmer,'  who,  it  appeared,  was  anxious  to  add 
a  Croppy  pike  to  his  stock  of  agricultural  utensils ; 
he  was  the  'Boyne  Boy,'  who  was  inquisitive  on 
the  score  of  contemporary  history  to  the  extent  of 
requiring  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  Ireland 


*  The  cues  are  taken  by  the  judge*  alternately. 
+  Stephens  was  tutor  at  one  time  to  his  Lordship's 
children. 


to  be  told  him  ;  and  he  was  the  4  Tipperary  Man,' 
who  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  obliged  to 
stand  being  spoken  of  from  the  altar  by  Father 
Benedictus,  who  hebdomadally  anathematised 
secret  societies. 

The  documentary  evidence  was  irrefutable,  and 
was  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  in  a  strange, 
and  almost  romantic  way.  A  prayer-book  was 
found  in  his  possession  containing  an  entry  of 
his  mother's  death  in  most  affectionate  terms. 
The  judge  alluded  to  the  fact  as  very  credit- 
able to  the  prisoner,  whose  cheek  flushed,  and 
whose  eyes  quivered  at  the  mention  of  this.  But 
this  very  memorandum  sealed  his  fate.  On 
being  compared  with  the  manuscript  in  the  Iruh 
People  office,  the  handwriting  was  found  to  be 
identical  Then  the  prisoner's  sister,  who  was  pro- 
duced in  her  brother  s  behalf,  swore  so  delicately, 
nervously,  and  truthfully,  and  yet  refused  to  swear 
the  manuscript  was  not  in  her  brother's  handwrit- 
ing, that  her  testimony,  if  it  bore  any  way,  cer- 
tainly bore  against  the  accused.  And  now  the 
judge  addressed  himself  to  the  case  for  the  prisoner, 
according  to  a  golden  rule,  that  as  the  crown  spoke 
last  to  the  jury,  the  judge  should  refresh  their 
recollections  on  the  points  urged  for  the  defence. 
He  put  them  fairlv,  and  with  a  noble  leaning  to 
the  man  in  the  dock.  The  man  in  the  dock  is 
nervous  enough  at  this  moment ;  he  has  taken  off 
his  gloves,  his  fingers  are  locked  together,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  shakes  his  head,  with  a  despairing 
sort  of  gesture,  at  some  friends  near  him,  especially 
at  one  with  a  silly  face,  who  appears  deeply,  but 
stupidly,  interested  in  the  proceedings.  It  is 
agreeable  to  follow,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
charge,  the  course  of  the  clear  judicial  intellect 
through  all  the  devious  passages  of  testimony,  of 
argument,  and  of  law,  separating,  arranging,  un- 
twisting, and  sorting  it  all,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  twelve  gentlemen  in  the  box.  His  Lordship 
finishes  at  last,  having  spoken  for  a  full  hour,  and 
thejury  retire  to  consider  the  verdict. 

The  lamps  are  lit  by  this  time,  and  give  the  court 
a  garish  theatrical  appearance.  The  prisoner  is  con- 
versing earnestly  with  his  attorney,  and  seems  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  something  that  had  been  done,  or 
left  undone,  for  him.  And  so  half  an  hour  goes  by, 
and  a  sort  of  fog  hangs  about  the  roof  of  the 
court, — in  which  there  are  many  dark  and  light 
Rembrandtish  corners— and  the  prisoner  is  casting 
such  impatient,  feverish  glances  towards  the  door 
from  which  the  jury  will  re-enter,  that  it  pains  one 
to  look  at  him.  Another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the 
reporters  think  they  will  have  to  leave  without  the 
expected  4  sensation '  for  the  last  edition.  Hush ! 
here  they  arc  ! 

There  is  an  oppressive  silence  while  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  receives  a  large  sheet  of  paper  from 
the  jury,  and  reads  it  to  himself  slowly  ana  deliber- 
ately. I  look  at  the  prisoner,  who  is  very  pale, 
and  catch  the  two  jailers  at  either  side  of  him 
nodding  to  each  other,  and  edging  closer  to  their 
charge,  with  a  movement  of  taking  possession,  as 
it  were,  which  makes  my  skin  creep. 

4  Gentlemen,  vou  say  the  prisoner  is  Guilty  on 
all  the  counts  1  '* 

The  foreman  replies  4  Yes.' 

Then  the  prisoner  is  asked,  amid  a  profound 
stillness,  whether  he  has  anything  to  urge  why 
sentence  should  not  be  recorded  against  him,  and 
is  about  to  answer  at  once,  when  the  judge  com- 
passionately cautions  him  to  bo  careful,  as  he  may, 

  —  
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by  injudicious  statements,  aggravate  his  punish- 
ment The  reporters  gaze  athim  with  a  nungry 
interest  One  gentleman  shoves  a  pencil  hurriedly 
into  my  hand,  and  asks  me  to  sharpen  it  for  him,  to 
provide  for  an  accident,  or  the  exhaustion  of  the 
instrument  with  which  he  is  at  present  setting  to 
work.  The  prisoner  grasps  the  bar  of  the  dock, 
and  commences  a  set  speech,  which  is  in  every 
respect  a  failure.  You  feel  he  is  trying  to 
cut  a  figure,  and  that  he  had  neither  education 
nor  capacity  for  the  performance.  He  becomes  so 
incoherent  and  reckless,  that  you  wonder  at  the 
patience  of  the  judge  in  submitting  to  the  boister- 
ous tirade  in  which  he  assails  the  govern- 
ment, the  Attorney-general,  and  indeed  almost 
everybody.  You  find  yourself  gradually  getting 
very  disgusted  with  him,  and  rather  relieved  when 
the  judge  at  last  interrupts  him,  though  not  before 
the  wretched  man,  in  a  desperate,  unmeaning  shout, 
has  proclaimed  his  own  guilt. 

The  judge  then  proceeds  to  sentence  the  prisoner, 
who  relapses  into  a  sullen  silence,  and  only  raises  his 
head  at  the  words :  *  And  the  sentence  of  the  court  is. 
that  you  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  ten  years. 
Whereupon  the  man  with  the  silly  face  grasps  the 
prisoners  hand,  as  if  he  were  congratulating  him 
at  having  fallen  in  for  a  legacy ;  and  half-a-dozen 
others  immediately  near  the  dock  bid  him  good-bye, 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  they  are  not  prevented 
from  doing  by  the  police  or  the  jailers.  He  gives 
away  his  gloves  and  his  handkerchief,  and  then 
disappears  to  the  cells  under  where  he  is  standing, 
there  to  be  fettered  before  his  removal  to 
Kilmainham  jail. 

HORSESHOES. 

If,  as  old  Gwillim  asserts,  the  horseshoe  is  a  type 
of  servile  subjection,  the  horse  escaped  the  indignity 
of  bearing  the  badge  of  servitude  long  after  he 
knew  what  servitude  was.  Deborahs  might  sing 
of  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horse  being  broken  by  his 
and  less  warlike  individuals  lament  over 
the  ruined  feet  of  their  useful  servants ;  still,  for 
ages,  the  domesticated  horse  could  boast,  bike  his 
untamed  brethren,  of  'feet  that  iron  never  shod.' 
In  fact,  the  horseshoe,  or  at  least  what  we  call  a 
horseshoe,  appears  to  have  been  a  thing  utterly 
unknown  to  the  wise  men  of  antiquity.  Some 
antiquaries — we  beg  pardon,  archaeologist;} — we 
know,  contend  to  the  contrary,  but  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  decidedly  against  them.  Homer,  it  is 
true,  sings  of  'brazen-footed'  steeds,  but  he  also 
sings  of  the '  brazen- voiced'  Achilles ;  and  we  might 
as  well  infer  that  the  Greek  champion  had  a 
metallic  tongue,  as  accept  the  poet's  epithet  as  a 
proof  that  Greek  horses  wore  shoes  of  brass.  Had 
horseshoes  been  in  use,  we  should  hardly  have 
Xenophon  recommending  stable-yards  to  be  strewn 
with  round  stones,  that  the  horses  might  strengthen 
their  feet  and  harden  their  hoofs  while  taking  their 
exercise  ;  nor  would  Mithridates  have  been  com- 
pelled to  dispense  with  using  cavalry  at  the  siege 
of  Cyzicus  because  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  were 
worn  out,  as  those  of  Alexander's  army  are  said  to 
have  been,  by  incessant  travelling.  Moreover,  as 
Greek  writers  make  no  mention  of  the  horseshoe, 
so  Greek  artists  have  failed  to  represent  it ;  and 
since  thev  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  bronze  bits 
and  bridles  to  their  marble  steeds,  the  sculptors 
would  surely  have  used  the  same  material  on  their 
hoofs,  if  the  horses  of  their  time  had  worn  shoes. 
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Roman  writers  on  agricultural  and  veterinarian 
matters  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  choosing 
horses  with  hard  hoofs,  and  advise  owners  of  horses 
to  see  that  their  stables  are  floored  with  hard  oak 
timber,  in  order  to  harden  the  hoofs  of  the  animals ; 
but  not  a  word  do  they  say  about  shoeing  them. 
Suetonius  indeed  tells  us  that  Nero's  mules  were 
shod  with  silver ;  and  Pliny  says  Poppca  had 
golden  shoes  for  her  mules,  so  that  we  must  admit 
that  shoes  of  some  sort  were  worn  by  those  animals ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  only  used  occasionally, 
and  made  so  as  to  slip  on  and  off  with  ease,  being 
generally  of  leather,  fastened  on  with  bands,  and 
resembling  those  still  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Jeddo. 

The  earliest  horseshoe  known,  resembling  our 
modern  ones,  was  discovered  in  the  tomb  of 
Childeric,  who  died  in  481 ;  but  similar  shoes  have 
been  found  in  German  and  Vandal  graves  of  prob- 
ably greater  antiquity.  Iron  horseshoes  are  men- 
tioned in  documents  of  the  ninth  century,  but  even 
then  they  could  not  have  been  in  general  use,  as 
the  French  historian  Daniel  says  his  countrymen 
only  shod  their  horses  in  frosty  weather  and  on 
particular  occasions.  In  truth,  there  seems  no 
getting  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  our 
subject.  Meyrick  asserts,  as  positively  as  though 
it  were  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  Conqueror 
introduced  the  art  of  shoeing  horses  into  England  ; 
but  if  he  be  right,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  horseshoes  among  relics  of  an  undoubt- 
edly older  date?  In  Lothbury,  and  again  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  small  horseshoes  were  found 
with  fragments  of  Roman  pottery ;  and  a  couple 
resembling  them  in  shape  and  size  were  dug  up  in 
Wiltshire,  and  these  not  only  had  nail-holes  like 
our  modern  horseshoes,  but  some  of  the  nails 
remaining  in  them  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shew  they  had  been  clenehed  after  passing  through 
the  hoof  of  the  horse.  In  the  same  county,  the 
halves  of  two  iron  horseshoes  were  discovered  in  a 
British  barrow.  In  Norfolk,  an  iron  horseshoe 
turned  up  among  a  lot  of  Roman  urns  and  spear- 
heads ;  this,  too,  had  nail-holes,  but  was  of  a  some- 
what peculiar  form,  being  round  and  broad  in 
front,  and  narrowing  very  much  backward,  with  its 
extreme  ends  brought  close  together  ;  and  at  Battle- 
flats,  where  Harold  met  and  defeated  the  Norwegian 
invaders,  numbers  of  horseshoes  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time ;  these  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  smallness ;  but  as  the  breed,  of  horses  then 
used  in  England  were  nothing  like  our  modern 
equine  race  in  size,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the 
diminutive  shoes  belonged  to  Harold's  cavalry  as  to 
that  of  his  foe. 

Whether  William  was  the  introducer  of  horse- 
shoeing or  not,  he  at  any  rate  honoured  the  prac- 
tise rs  of  the  art  The  family  of  De  Ferrers  owed 
its  name  and  fortune  to  the  Conqueror's  Master  of 
the  Farriers,  and  the  first  earls  bore  six  horseshoes 
on  their  shield  in  memory  of  the  fact ;  the  horse- 
shoes' sable  have  disappeared  from  their  place  of 
honour  on  the  shield  ot  the  Ferrers  family,  out  one 
of  their  supporters  yet  bears  the  ancient  symbol  on 
his  shoulder.  From  the  same  monarch,  one  Simon 
de  Liry  received  the  town  of  Northampton  and  the 
hundred  of  Falkley,  on  condition  that  he  supplied 
shoes  for  the  royal  stud.  Henry  de  Averyng  held 
the  manor  of  Morton  in  Essex  by  the  tenure  of 
finding  one  man,  one  horse,  four  horseshoes,  a  sack 
of  barley,  and  an  iron  buckle  for  the  use  of  the 
king  whenever  he  went  with  his  army  into  Wales ; 
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and  Gamelhore  held  broad  lands  in  Nottingham- 
shire on  condition  that  he  shod  the  four  feet  of  the 
king's  palfrey  as  often  as  his  majesty  visited  his 
manor  of  Mansfield— the  king  finding  all  the 
materials.  If  the  tenure-holder  shod  the  palfrey 
properly,  putting  in  all  the  nails,  he  could  claim  as 
a  fee  a  palfrey  with  four  marks  of  silver,  or,  if  he 
preferred  it,  the  royal  palfrey  itself  became  his  on 
payment  of  five  marks  ;  but  if,  in  performing  the 
operation,  he  happened  to  lame,  or  even  prick  the 
horse,  he  was  tinea  five  marks  for  his  clumsiness. 

Edward  I.  fixed  the  prices  to  be  charged  by 
the  London  shoeamiths,  or  mareschals,  as  they 
were  called,  at  three-halfpence  per  shoe  of  six,  and 
twopence  per  shoe  of  eight  nails,  with  an  extra 
halfpenny  for  each  shoe  removed.  Coursers  were 
to  be  shod  for  twopence  per  shoe,  and  chargers  for 
threepence,  with  one  penny  per1  shoe  for  removal. 

The  old  friendly  wish,  'May  the  horseshoe 
never  be  pulled  from  thy  threshold  ! 1  was  the 
offspring  of  a  superstition  as  common  as  it  was 
unaccountable.  When  Butler's  conjuror  under- 
took to 

Chase  evil  spirits  away  by  dint 
Of  sickle,  horseshoe,  hollow  flint, 

he  only  offered  to  do  for  his  patrons  what  thou- 
sands did  for  themselves.  Misson  was  puzzled  by 
the  number  of  horseshoes  he  saw  fixed  at  the 
entrance  of  English  houses,  and  when  he  asked  the 
motive  of  such  an  extraordinary  style  of  decoration, 
received  divers  answers  to  his  queries.  But  the 
majority  of  his  informants  agreed  that  the  shoes 
were  intended  to  keep  the  witches  from  entering 
their  domiciles,  and  working  their  evil  charms  to 
the  confusion  of  their  households.  Aubrey  assures 
us  that  the  practice  was  common  enough,  most 
of  the  houses  at  the  then  west  end  of  London 
being  thus  protected  against  witchcraft ;  he  adds, 
that  to  be  efficacious,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
shoe  should  be  an  old  one,  accidentally  picked 
up  by  its  possessor.  He  saw  one  fixed  under  the 
porch  of  a  country  church,  a  proceeding  he  con- 
sidered utterly  superfluous,  as  the  holy-water 
alone  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  keep  the  witches 
from  playing  any  pranks  there.  When  the  banker 
Coutts  and  nis  actress-wife  went  to  live  at  Holly 
Lodge,  they  were  silly  enough  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  their  marble  steps  by  having  a  couple  of  old 
horseshoes  fastened  to  the  topmost  one  of  the  flight. 

If  Hecate  and  her  sister-hags  still  ride  on  the 
midnight  air,  there  is  one  spot  in  England  where 
their  foul  charms,  however  firm  and  good,  will 
prove  of  no  avail.  The  little  capital  of  the  little 
county  of  Rutland,  thanks  to  its  wealth  of  horse- 
shoes, may  set  the  entire  race  of  weird-women  at 
defiance.  These  strange  trophies  are  collected  in 
one  of  the  oldest  mansions  in  the  kingdom,  for 
Oakham  Hall  was  built  by  Walkelin  de  Ferrers, 
son  of  the  first  earl  of  that  name,  who  received  his 

Eaten  t  of  nobility  from  the  worthy  king  who  has 
ad  the  cost  of  Ins  nether  garment  immortalised  in 
song.  Evelyn  writes  in  1654:  'I  took  a  journey 
into  the  northern  parts.  Riding  through  Oakham, 
a  pretty  town  in  Rutlandshire,  famous  for  the 
tenure  of  the  barons,  who  held  it  by  the  taking  off 
a  shoe  from  every  nobleman's  horse  that  passed 
with  his  lord  through  the  street,  unless  redeemed 
with  a  certain  piece  of  money.  In  token  of  tliis 
are  several  gilded  shoes  nailed  on  the  castle  gate.' 
(tough  says  the  bailiff  of  the  town  had  power  to 
t.ikc  a  shoe  off  the  horse  of  anv  man  of  noble  birth 


who  declined  to  pay  the  tribute-money  ;  the 
amount  to  be  paid  being  left  to  the  equestrian's 
generosity,  while  his  liberality  regulated  the  size 
of  the  horseshoe  inscribed  with  his  name  and  title, 
which  was  set  up  to  commemorate  the  event.  How 
this  curious  custom  originated,  is  a  mystery,  for  we 
can  find  no  evidence  of  any  such  tenure"  as  that 
spoken  of  by  Evelyn ;  we  can  only  guess  it  sprang 
out  of  a  still  older  custom  of  levying  toll  upon 
travellers,  a  practice  in  which  the  authorities  of 
Oakham  seem  to  have  indulged  till  they  got  them- 
selves in  trouble  thereby. 

Of  the  horseshoes  seen  by  Evelyn,  three  at  least 
remain — those  bearing  the  names  of  Earl  Gains- 
borough, Henry  Montagu,  and  Lord  Gray.  Among 
the  more  notable  ones  of  later  date  are  those  pre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  (1667),  Lord 
Ipswich  (1687),  Lord  Guildford  (1690),  and  Lady 
Percy  (1771).  Thirty-three  years  ago,  Queen  Vic- 
toria acknowledged  the  right  of  Oakham,  as  her 
uncles  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York 
had  done  before  her,  an  example  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  the  Iron  Duke.  The  law  itself  has 
sanctioned  this  unique  species  of  taxation,  Lords 
Denman,  Campbell,  and  Wcnsleydale  having  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  of  the  famous  Lord  Mansfield. 
The  day  upon  which  Lord  Campbell's  horseshoe 
was  added  to  the  collection  of  trophies,  was  a 
red-letter  one  in  the  clironicles  of  Oakham  Hall, 
for  on  that  day  it  recovered  its  long-lost  '  golden 
shoe.' 

This  was  not  really  a  golden  horseshoe,  but  a 
gilt  one,  that  had  done  duty  on  the  hoof  of  Lord 
Willpughby  d'Eresby's  favourite  horse  Clinker. 
Deceived  by  its  appearance,  or  misled  by  its 
popular  designation,  some  rogue  stole  Clinker's 
shoe.  This  happened  in  1846,  and  for  twelve  yeans 
the  pride  of  Oakham  Hall  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  ;  but  in  1858,  the  bailiff  of  the  town  was 
astonished  by  receiving  the  long  missing  golden 
shoe  per  rail,  accompanied  by  soine  humorous 
verses  ;  but  tho  Thief  was  never  discovered. 

Lancaster  still  does  honour  to  the  memory  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  after  a  curious  fashion.  As  the 
great  warrior  was  riding  one  day  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  his  charger  cast  a  shoe,  which, 
was  picked  up  by  one  of  his  admirers,  and  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  When  the  original  was 
worn  out,  a  new  shoe  was  placed  there,  to  mark  the 
spot;  and.  this  memorial  of  time-honoured  Lan- 
caster is  renewed  every  seven  years,  at  the  expense 
of  the  townsmen  living  near  Horseshoe  Corner. 

BEFORE   THE  SPRING. 

The  Earth  is  barring  her  dead ; 

The  trees  like  bending  mourners  stand; 

A  tender  serious  light  is  shed 

From  the  brown  lane  and  meadow-land ; 

But  treasure*  new  are  in  the  mould, 

That  soft  dnrk  lap  of  birth  and  death, 

As  violets,  daisies,  crocus  bold, 

And  every  mouth  of  fragrant  breath ; 

The  falling  of  the  leaves  hath  stirred 

The  winged  maids  of  sleeping  Spring ; 

And  stealthy  they  an  tree-hid  bird, 

Full-handed  watch  the  Winter  King. 

The  Earth  is  burying  her  dead  ; 

But  others  come  as  fair  instead. 
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THE  LOST  ART  AT  CLASSICAL 

SEMINARIES. 

AlfOXG  the  many  wrongs  that  I  suffered  during  my 
school-time — a  period  which  it  is  only  the  poets 
who  venture  to  misrepresent  as  agreeable — I  set 
down  as  the  most  mischievous  this  wrong,  that 
my  handwriting  was  ruined.  The  seminary  at 
which  I  was  a  pupil  was  unfortunately  a  Classical 
or  Fashionable  one.  No  young  gentleman  was 
supposed  to  be  in  a  position  that  so  vulgar  an 
accomplishment  as  caligraphy  could  possibly  become 
necessary  to  him  in  after-life.  If  you  gave  them 
the  ideas  and  a  dictionary,  there  were  few  of  us 
who  had  not  the  'faculty  divine'  of  constructing 
Latin  verses ;  but  as  for  the  hand  in  which  they 
were  transcribed — you  might  think  it  had  been  an 
ingenious  effort  of  our  little  toes.  In  a  school 
preparatory  for  Eton,  however,  such  learning  as 
now  to  write  was  no  more  to  bo  expected  than  the 
art  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  and  therefore 
Parents  and  Guardians  were  not  disappointed. 
Once  in  a  term,  indeed,  we  each  indited  an  epistle 
to  our  friends  at  home,  under  the  surveillance  of 
Dr  Swishem  and  his  crew  of  ushers ;  but  it  was 
felt  on  all  hands  to  be  a  very  unsuccessful  affair. 
The  composition,  it  is  true,  was  elaborate  and 
ornate,  and  about  as  unlike  what  a  Boy  would 
write,  if  left  to  himself,  as  can  be  conceived. 

Mv  dear  [M.  or  P.] — I  write  to  inform  you  that 
the  school-term  will  be  completed  on  the  29th  inst, 
upon  which  day,  please  to  make  arrangements  for 
sending  for  me,  if  you  can  conveniently.,  Dr  and 
Mrs  Swishem  request  me  to  convey  to  you  their 
best  compliments.  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health, 
I  remain,  dear  [M.  or  P.],  your  Affectionate  Son. 

It  would  not  be  credited  by  Messrs  Piesse  and 
Lubin,  perfumers,  how  execrably  those  'holiday 
letters'  were  permitted  (in  so  fashionable  a  semi- 
nary) to  smell  of  india-rubber.  But  the  fact  is 
that  not  only  had  the  parallel  lines,  without  which 
our  communications  would  have  been  more  or  less 
diagonal,  to  be  rubbed  out,  but  also  an  immense 
of  dirt,  produced  by  tears,  perspiration, 


jacket-cuffs,  and  other  matters  all  incident  to  this 
tremendous  ordeal ;  not  to  mention  that  half-a- 
dozen  blades  of  penknives  were  used  up  in  the 
work  of  erasures.  The  delicate  manner  (we  called 
it  '  gingerly  *)  in  which  the  second  r  in  '  arrange- 
ments'  (omitted  in  the  original)  was  inserted  by 
the  doctor  himself,  in  as  good  an  imitation  of  tho 
writer's  own  style  as  his  sense  of  propriety  would 
permit,  and  the  final  flourish  in  which  the  signa- 
ture was  enveloped,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  some 
pyrotechnic  display,  were  efforts  which  would  have 
excited  our  admiration,  if  boys  had  such  a  tribute 
to  give.  They  were  really  wonderful  to  us, 
most  of  whose  native  hieroglyphics  would  have 
defied  the  subtilty  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  or  any 
other  decipherer  who  had  been  only  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  cuneiform  inscriptions.  I 
say  most  of  us,  because  some  of  us  had  been  very 
respectable  writers  before  we  came  to  Dr  Swishem's, 
and  owed  our  subsequent  failure  entirely  to  him 
and  his  system.  I  myself,  for  instance,  remember 
the  time  in  my  early  boyhood  when  I  could  read 
with  tolerable  ease  any  sentence  that  I  had  once 
written,  no  matter  though  forty-eight  hours  might 
have  intervened ;  whereas,  as  an  adult,  such  a  feat 
has  been  utterly  impossible.  The  learned  Serjeant 
in  the  Pickwick  Papers  who  is  described  as  so 
indifferent  a  penman,  that  his  best  efforts  could 
only  be  read  by  his  clerk,  his  moderate  ones  by 
himself,  and  his  usual  ones  by  neither,  was  yet 
better  than  I ;  for  after  a  day  and  night  have 
elapsed,  I  can  make  absolutely  nothing  of  my  own 
writing.  It  was  a  '  Caligrapliic  Mystery '  long 
before  the  Stereoscopic  Company  patented  theirs ; 
and  were  it  not  for  my  wife,  to  whom  the  gift  of 
interpretation  has  been  revealed,  and  who  copies 
out  all  my  manuscripts  for  the  press,  the  general 
public  would  know  nothing  of  their  favourite 
author.  But  stay,  I  am  anticipating.  It  was  never 
supposed  at  Minerva  Lodge  that  any  pupil  would 
subsequently  so  far  degrade  himself,  and  it,  as  to 
endeavour  to  make  a  living  by  his  pen.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  misfortune — to  do  my  revered 
master  justice— never  entered  into  the  doctor's 
brain.    We  were  all  country  gentlemen's  sons,  and 
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it  was  hoped  that  ve  should  remain  in  that  posi- 
tion of  life  in  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 
start  us. 

Eut  even  a  country  gentleman  haa  sometimes 
to  write  an  invitation,  and  even  an  Address 
to  his  Constituents,  if  he  aspires  to  sit  in  St 
Stephen's  (and  does  not  get  it  written  by  somebody 
else),  and  therefore  I  contend  that  Dr  Swiahem 
should  have  taught  us  how  to  write.   Perhaps  he 
imagined,  as  the  advocates  of  classical  education 
maintain  in  the  case  of  History,  Geography,  and 
the  Modern  Languages,  that  Writing  is  too  con- 
temptible a  subject  for  the  intellect  of  youth  to 
grapple  with,  and  may  be  safely  left  for  subse- 
quent acquisition.    But,  at  all  events,  he  need  not 
have  spoiled  '  the  hands '  of  those  who  had  hands. 
This,  however,  was  effected  most  completely  by  his 
system  of  punishment  by  Lupositions.    If  I  was 
caught '  out  of  bounds,'  or  eating  sausages  in  bed, 
or  putting  slate-pencil  into  a  keyhole,  or  (worse 
than  all)  if  nature,  overburdened  by  an  early 
dinner,  gave  way  during  the  doctor's  sermon,  and  1 
fell  asleep  at  church,  there  ensued  an  imposition  ; 
that  is,  I  was  compelled  to  copy  out,  from  a 
classical  author,  a  certain  amount  of  lines,  varying 
from  a  hundred  to  one  thousand.   In  the  case 
of  a  very  flagrant  outrage — swigging  the  doctor's 
table  '  ale '  (it  never  wore  Mr,  Bass's  triangle,  I  am 
certain)  upon  the  sly — I  say,  in  the  case  of  that 
depraved  young  gentleman,  Maltwonn  minor,  I 
havo  known  an  imposition  of  Two  Thousand 
Lines  of  the  poet  Virgil  to  be  set  in  punish- 
ment.  There  was -not  much  in  common  between 
Dr  S.  (who  was  a  foolish  little  round  man,  given 
up  to  heraldry)  and  the  bard  of  Mantua,  but  they 
were  always  hereby  connected  in  our  minds,  and 
hated  with  an  equal  rancour.    How  our  fingers 
scurried  over  those  odious  hexameters,  until  they 
grew  stiff  and  sore,  and  refused  to  form  the  letters ! 
How  we  scratched  and  scrawled,  and  dug  into  the 
paper,  with  those  execrable  steel  pens!  What 
strange  inventions  were  mado  use  of  (though  never 
patented)  to  shorten  the  cruel  mechanical  toil — 
surely  almost  as  bad  as  the  Crank  of  our  model 
prisons— by  tying  half-a-dozen  pens  together,  and 
imputing  the  vice  of  repetition  where  our  author 
had  never  been  suspected  of  it  before ! 

In  short,  although  of  the  positive  results  of  ray 
education  at  Minerva  Lodge  I  have  but  little  to  boast 
(for  I  soon  forgot  how  to  compose  Latin  verses), 
that  little  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  fact,  that 
my  handwriting  was  utterly  ruined  by  its  Imposi- 
tion system.  Excessive  speed  was  the  only  virtue 
which  it  nourished  in  the  way  of  penmanship  ;  we 
soon  got  to  write  '  running-hands.'  But  as  for  the 
art  of  writing,  as  a  means  of  communicating  infor- 
mation to  others,  it  lapsed  altogether,  and  was  lost 
from  amongst  us,  as  completely  as  the  method  of 
staining  glass  is  said  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
whole  human  family. 

'  Spirit-hands/  to  judge  from  the  few  specimens 
of  the  penmanship  of  the  other  world  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured,  are  not  particularly 
adapted  for  setting  'copies,'  and,  indeed,  much 


remind  one  of  the  wanderings  of  a  spider,  recently 
escaped  from  an  ink-pot ;  but '  spirit-hands '  are  as 
copperplate  specimens  of  caligraphy  compared  to 
my  hand.  To  people  who  can  t  spell,  a  bad  hand- 
writing is  some  advantage  ;  for  in  cases  of  doubt- 
such  as,  whether  the  t  or  the  e  come  first  in  Believe 
or  Receive — they  have  only  to  make  their  custom- 
ary scrawl,  and  the  possible  error  becomes  un dis- 
coverable ;  but  the  nature  of  my  profession  has 
compelled  me  to  acquire  this  accomplishment  (no 
thanks  to  Dr  Swishem),  and  I  have  rarely  any 
occasion  for  concealment. 

There  was  one  person  who  discovered  ground 
for  congratulation  upon  this  my  shortcoming,  and 
only  one.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  lived  a  life 
of  leisure,  and  he  confessed  that  my  letters  gave 
him  greater  pleasure  than  those  of  other  friends, 
because  they  '  lasted  him  so  long.'  The  first  day 
upon  which  ho  received  one,  he  would  discover, 
after  hall-a-dozen  perusals,  a  glimmering  of  what 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  the  next  day,  some 
interesting  detail  would  crop  out ;  and  by  the  end 
of  a  week,  if  some  sentence  did  not  emerge  with  a 
flash  which  altered  the  entire  complexion  of  the 
affair,  ho  found  himself  (with  the  assistance  of  his 
family,  and  any  ingenious  friend  who  happened  to 
be  enjoying  his  hospitality)  in  possession  of  all 
that  I  had  wished  to  say.  But  this  gentleman's 
case  was  an  exceptional  one.  When  my  wife  was 
unable  to  copy  my  deathless  works,  the  Compositors 
murmured  and  rebelled.  They  only  knew  English, 
they  said  ;  not  Sanscrit.  My  Essay  on  the  Assyrian 
Bull,  for  instance,  with  some  Remarks  on  its  Treat- 
ment  under  Rinderpest,  as  suggested  by  the  Nineveh 
'Friezes,'  cost  my  publisher  seventy  pounds  in 
printer's  charges  for  'erasures,  and  alterations' 
alone.  I  am  so  ashamed  of  my  own  performance, 
that  I  dare  not  save  my  fingers  by  employing  a 
'midtiplying  machine'  even  for  business-letters. 
My  small  children  make  me  blush  for  my  inferiority 
when  they  shew  me  their  '  pothooks  and  hangers,* 
and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  that  moment  of  embar- 
rassment, when  one  of  them,  in  the  absence  of  her 
governess,  asked  me  to  set  her '  a  copy.'  '  Dear  papa, 
please  write  me  out  a  line  of  Rs.'  I  could  as  easdy 
nave  written  down  the  genealogy  of  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt.  Even  the  two  ingenious  'blind  men'  at  the 
Post-office  were  unable  to  decipher  me  except  by- 
mutual  consultation.  My  envelopes  took  tea 
times  the  period  that  other  Hlegibles  did  in  passing 
through  their  hands.  They  doubtless  puzzled  over 
the  efforts  of  all  those  who  had,  like  myself,  been 
educated  at  Minerva  Lodge,  but  the  profession  of 
literature — the  trade  of  the  constant  scribbler — 
hail  in  my  case  so  thoroughly  completed  the  evil 
which  Impositions  had  begun,  that  I  was  facile 
princeps  among  even  them :  the  most  infamous  of 
all  bad  writers.  Literature  needs  have  no  such 
effect  as  this,  if  the  previous  training  has  been 
good.  Some  foolish  persons  think  it  is  a  mark  of 
genius  to  write  ill,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  I 
look  over  my  own  epistolary  treasures,  and  see 
with  shame  how  quite  otherwise  is  the  case. 

Place  aux  dames.  This  neat  little  microscopic 
hand,  every  letter  of  which  is  legible,  belongs  to 
the  authoress  of  Our  Village ;  and  these  bold  and 
well-formed  lines  are  from  the  same  fingers  which 
wrote  Decrbrook  and  the  Cmfton  Roys. 

This  free  and  manly  hand  (the  best  I  know)  is 
that  which  set  down  the  Domestic  Annals  of  Scot- 
land; and  this,  perhaps  the  next  best,  so  firm, 
distinct,  and  yet  so  flowing,  ia  the  same  which  has 
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moved  mankind  at  will  to  tears  and  laughter,  from 
the  days  of  Pickwick  until  now.  To  judge  by  this 
bold  running-hand,  the  Woman  in  iVhiie  was  no 
Dead  Secret  to  the  printer ;  and  here  is  the  clear 
legible  work  of  those  dead  lingers  which  shall 
paint,  alas,  no  Colonel  Newcomes  for  us  any  more. 

Had  I  possessed  the  genius  of  all  these  writers 
combined,  1  should  yet  have  been  as  one  who 
preaches  in  an  unknown  tongue,  edifying  no 
Reader  (and  least  of  all  'the  Reader'  who  is 
employed  by  the  printer),  but  for  the  fair  Inter- 
preters of  whom  I  have  spoken ;  and  even  she  was 
useless  to  me  in  some  things.  There  are  letters 
which  one  cannot  get  one's  wife  to  write  for  one  ; 
and  my  correspondents  grew  rebellious,  and  threat- 
ened to  cut  olf  all  communication  with  ono  who 
gave  them  so  much  trouble.  A  business-friend  in 
the  City,  declaring  that  'my  telegraph-hand  was 
much  better  than  my  writing-hand,  insisted  upon 
hearing  from  me  by  the  wires  only.  Finally,  a 
'  round-robin '  was  addressed  to  me  from  the 
members  of  my  own  family,  requesting  that  I 
should  take  writing-lessons  of  a  professor,  and 
enclosing  thirty  shillings  to  defray  his  charges  for 
the  first  six  lessons.  I  make  it  a  rule  never — 
under  any  circumstances— to  return  people's  money, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  too  well-principled  not 
to  apply  what  I  receive  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  At  the  age  of  forty-five,  therefore. 
I  began  to  learn  that  science  which  I  had  acquired 
at  eight  years  old,  and  lost  during  my  residence  at 
Minerva  Lodge. 

'Impositions,  eh?'  remarked  the  professor  as 
soon  as  he  set  eyes  upon  a  specimen  of  what  the 
painters  would  call  my  '  latest  style,' 

'Yes,'  said  I,'  that  was  the  beginning  of  it;  but 


Literature  was  the  finishing  school' 

*  Don't  believe  it,  sir,'  returned  he.  'I  liave 
had  hundreds  of  adult  pupils,  who  all  write  like 
this — only  certainly  not  quite  so  badly.  Not  one 
school-boy  out  of  ten  who  has  been  brought  up  on 
classical  principles  can  write  a  legible  hand.  The 
head-masters  ought  to  be  flogged  all  round.' 

*  Or  even  where  the  boys  are  flogged,'  suggested 
I ;  but  he  didn't  understand  this  allusion. 

1  You  will  require  to  take  a  dozen  lessons  instead 
of  six,  air,'  continued  he  severely. 

And  he  spoke  within  the  mark,  for  before  I  left 
his  establishment,  cured,  I  had  to  take  eighteen.  I 
consider  that  if  the  law  of  England  was  framed 
upon  equitable  principles,  it  would  enable  me  to 
*  recover'  the  sum  ot  four  pounds  ten  shillings 
from  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr  Swishem ;  but  I 
need  not  say  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

My  friends,  of  course,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
Gentleman  of  Leisure,  were  delighted  with  the 
result  attained  ;  and  the  compositors  who  have  the 

L leasure  of  setting  up  this  paper  can  scarcely 
elieve  their  eyes.  But  I  am  by  no  means  alto- 
gether freed  from  the  consequences  of  my  late 
deformity  (for  that's  the  very  word).  A  most 
respectable  tradesman,  to  whom  I  gave  my  first 
cheque  after  this  wondrous  change,  was,  upon 
presenting  it  in  person  at  my  banker's,  at  once 
taken  into  custody  upon  the  charge  of  forgery. 
He  has  brought  an  action  against  the  firm  for 
defamation  of  character,  and  I  am  subpoenaed  as  a 
witness  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  My  old 
cheque-book  will  be  there  produced,  and  the  sig- 
natures (7)  contrasted  with  the  way  which  I  have 
recently  acquired — including  a  beautiful  flourish 

my  name.   It  will 


not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  humiliate  myself  bj 
further  confessions,  since,  for  the  culmination  oJ 
this  sad  history,  readers  may  consult  the  public 
papers  for  themselves. 


THE  SHEEP-PASTURES  OF  SWITZERLAND. 
Above  the  mountain-ranges  appropriated  to  the 
cows  as  their  summer  domain,  rise  another  tier  of 
heights,  which  are  only  reached  by  such  rugged 
and  impracticable  paths,  that  the  horned  cattle, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  climb  the  mountain- 
sides, dare  not  attempt  their  ascent  Jagged  peaks, 
steep  precipices,  tiers  of  naked  rocks,  overhanging 
unfathomable  depths,  are  the  principal  features 
they  exhibit  Yet  even  amid  this  wild  hetero- 
geneous array  of  nature,  the  earth  is  not  entirely 
barren ;  firs  and  other  hardy  shrubs  ornament  the 
steep  slopes,  and  fringe  the  edges  of  the  summits. 
These  acclivities  are  recognised  as  the  Schaf  Alpen ; 
and  here,  regardless  of  fear,  the  sheep  and  goats 
make  paths  for  themselves  across  the  slippery 
rocks,  and  browse  upon  such  stunted  vegetation  as 
they  may  find  there.  For  at  least  nine  months  in 
the  year,  these  Alps  are  not  available  for  either 
sheep  or  goats,  being  entirely  carpeted  with  thick 
snow ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  July  that 
it  melts  in  those  parts  most  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  the  shepherds  are  able  to  mount  with  their 
flocks.  Even  then,  the  verdure  is  very  weak  and 
strangling,  and  the  plants  quickly  run  to  seed, 
concentrating  all  their  strength  in  the  roots,  which 
sink  deeply  into  the  moist  earth.  The  different 
species  found  in  these  elevations  are  represented 
by  dwarf  varieties  ;  even  some  of  the  trees,  which 
are  also  found  in  the  peat-grounds  of  Lapland, 
hardly  attaining  the  height  of  a  few  inches.  The 
only  habitations  found  on  these  solitudes  are  the 
slanting-roofed  chalets,  constructed  for  the  use 
of  the  shepherds  ;  and  these  are  so  far  apart, 
that  it  often  happens  a  peasant  wiU  go  up  for  the 
summer  with  the  sheep  committed  to  his  care,  and 
remain  at  his  post  for  weeks  without  seeing  any 
human  being.  There  is  no  shelter  provided  for 
the  sheep,  except  that  which  nature  affords ;  and 
in  bad  weather,  they  may  be  seen  crouching 
together  under  overhanging  rocks,  and  in  crevices 
or  sheltered  nooks,  waiting  till  the  fury  of  the 
storm  has  passed  oven 

In  the  Bernese  Oberland,  at  the  foot  of  the  giant 
mountain  Eiger,  whose  white  head  rises  about 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  a  well- 
known  sheep  Alpage,  very  difficult  of  access,  and 
lying  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Valley  of 
Grindelwald.  Here  the  shepherds  annually  con- 
duct their  flocks,  and  remain  for  two  months 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  their  only 
visitors  being  those  occasional  travellers  who 
attempt  the  difficult  path  of  the  Straleck,  which 
lies  over  the  surrounding  glaciers.  In  some  spot*, 
the  sheep  are  entirely  left  to  themselves,  and 
scramble  at  will  over  crag  and  slope,  becoming 
as  wild  as  ever  they  were  before  they  were  made 
serviceable  to  man ;  the  only  provision  made 
for  their  need  being  a  supply  of  salt,  which 
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some  hardy  peasant  periodically  carries  up  to 
them.  This  abandonment  of  the  flocks  happens 
in  the  pastures  of  the  valley  of  the  Zermatt,  and 
above  the  grand  glaciers  of  Alscch.  Amid  the 
Alpine  pastures  devoted  to  sheep,  some  are  so 
extensive  that  several  thousands  of  these  animals 
find  nourishment  on  their  heights.  An  excellent 
idea  of  the  value  and  size  of  these  sheep  Alpages 
may  be  had  by  taking  the  Gaulischafberg,  in 
L'Urtenthal,  as  a  specimen.  Here  a  large  revenue 
is  gained  from  the  tax  on  the  flocks  sent  to  graze 
there. 

Although  sheep  form  one  of  the  sources  of 
profit  to  Switzerland,  feeding  as  they  do  off  almost 
inaccessible  vegetation,  and  furnishing  in  return 
both  butcher-meat  and  coarse  wool,  which  fetches 
a  fair  market-price,  they  are  not  made  the  subject 
of  much  special  care  by  agriculturists,  and  conse- 
quently their  race  presents  nothing  remarkable 
in  fineness  or  beauty  of  breed.  There  has  latterly 
been  an  attempt  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing 
it  with  that  of  other  countries ;  but  the  rigorous 
lives  and  unsheltered  weather  to  which  these 
animals  are  exposed  on  the  heights,  and  the 
little  attention  they  can  receive  when  there,  pre- 
vjyits  much  success.  The  valley  of  Friitigier  alone 
stands  out  as  an  exception  in  sheep-farming  results ; 
here  the  race  is  of  a  decidedly  superior  kind,  and 
the  wool  of  a  finer  and  better  description.  This 
is  carded  and  prepared  by  the  peasants  themselves, 
who  use  it  for  their  winter-clothing.  The  extent 
of  the  high  pastures  is  generally  proportionate  to 
that  of  those  below ;  not  so,  however,  in  the  canton 
of  the  Grisons,  for  in  most  parts  of  this  country, 
the  valleys  are  very  contracted,  whilst  the  plateaux 
on  the  heights  are  extensive.  For  this  reason,  the 
inhabitants,  not  being  able  to  feed,  for  lack  of  hay, 
during  winter,  as  many  animals  as  they  could 
nourish  on  the  heights  in  summer,  adopt  the  alter- 
native of  letting  out  the  pasture-lands  to  the  Ber- 
gamesque  shepherds  of  the  province  of  Lombardy, 
who  lead  their  sheep  to  the  Swiss  Alps  during  the 
short  time  that  these  promise  to  afford  them  food. 
To  arrive  on  these  Alps,  the  shepherds  and  their 
flocks  have  to  pass  through  the  valley  of  Engadinc, 
in  the  Grisons,  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  valleys 
on  the  Alps,  being  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  its 
elevations  varying  from  3234  to  0600  feet.  This 
valley  is  surrounded  by  icy  barriers  in  the  form  of 
tremendous  glaciers,  and  at  its  highest  parts,  pos- 
sesses a  most  ungenial  climate.  Its  soil  is  hard, 
and  crops  of  barley,  rye,  and  grain  are  very  stunted 
and  limited,  yet,  from  the  wealth  derived  from  the 
bheep-pastures  alwve,  it  ranks  among  the  most 
opulent  valleys  of  the  Alps.  It  is  celebrated  espe- 
cially for  the  architecture  of  its  houses,  and  the 
picturesque  designs  of  its  chalets.  Poverty  is  rare 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  beggary  unknown  ; 
whilst  those  who  are  Protestants  are  creditably 
distinguished  for  their  moraUty  and  industry. 
Since  they  let  their  land  to  others,  their  own 
labour  is  not  sufficiently  needed  at  home,  and 
the  sons  of  the  valley  therefore  spread  them- 
selves all  over  the  continent,  and  learn  many 


trades,  especially  that  of  confectionary,  for  which 
they  have  a  great  liking.  Many  make  fortunes, 
but  invariably,  when  they  have  done  so,  they 
return  to  their  native  valley,  and  enrich  it  with 
their  gains.  At  the  season  when  the  Bergamese 
shepherds  pass  through  this  valley  with  their 
flocks,  an  encounter  with  them  is  as  picturesque 
a  scene  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  men  who  inhabit  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Alps  are  in  appearance  a  dark,  scowling  race, 
with  long  black  hair,  hanging  in  tangled  curls 
around  their  necks ;  their  faces,  bronzed  by 
the  sun,  appear  under  their  large  flapping  hats, 
wild  and  fierce;  their  dress  is  a  rough,  brown, 
home-spun  cloth;  and  over  their  shoulders  they 
carry  a  white  blanket  To  judge  by  appearances, 
one  might  set  them  down  as  Sicilian  robbers, 
transported  for  some  offence  to  the  centre  glaciers 
of  the  north.  Their  exterior,  however,  belies 
them,  for  they  are  in  reality  a  hardy  and  honest 
race  of  men ;  by  nature,  gentle  and  peaceable ;  of 
extremely  abstemious  habits,  being  contented  with 
the  simplest  fare,  and  indeed  living  on  water, 
pollenta,  maize,  and  cheese  of  their  own  making. 
Their  sheep,  which  they  drive  before  them,  have  as 
little  claim  to  beauty  as  themselves:  lean  and 
meagre,  after  a  toilsome  march  and  winter's  scanty 
fare,  with  long  hanging  ears,  they  linger  at  every 
blade  of  herbage  or  vestige  of  food  that  crosses  their 
path.  A  mide,  laden  with  necessary  provisions, 
accompanies  the  troop  ;  and  thus  may  they  be  seen 
in  July,  winding  through  the  ascents  and  slopes  of 
the  valley  of  Engadine  to  the  pastures  above.  There 
they  remain  for  nearly  three  months,  the  shepherds 
frequently  spending  day  and  night  in  the  open 
air  with  their  flocks,  which  become  considerably 
benefited  by  their  summer  sojourn,  and  return 
fat  and  fleecy  at  the  end  of  September,  ready 
to  supply  the  important  wool-market,  which  is 
held  at  a  town  called  Borgofesio.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  there  arrive 
annually  in  the  month  of  July,  from  the  province 
of  Bergame,  no  less  than  forty-five  thousand  sheep, 
for  which  the  commune  or  corporation  of  the 
valley  receive  one  franc  per  head.  Great  damage, 
however,  being  done  to  the  forests  by  the  sheep 
nibbling  the  young  shoots  of  the  trees,  a  violent 
opposition  is  just  now  being  made  by  the  wood- 
proprietors  against  the  invasion  of  these  foreign 
troops,  and  already  some  pastures  have  been 
deserted  in  consequence. 

Besides  the  sheep-pastures  which  we  havo 
named,  there  are  still  some  few  grass-plots  to  be 
found  still  higher,  but  situated  on  slopes  so  peril- 
ous, that  the  sheep  dare  not  attempt  to  reach  them. 
Undaunted,  however,  by  the  perils  of  the  path,  and 
led  by  the  necessity  to  provide  for  the  one  cow, 
sheep,  or  goat  which  almost  every  peasant  owns,  the 
hardy  mountaineer,  scythe  in  hand,  scales  these 
heights,  and  gathers  up  the  wild  harvest  (icild  }uu) 
which  he  finds  between  the  rocky  steeps.  These 
elevations  are  too  high  for  either  the  commune, 
the  parish,  or  any  other  power  to  bring  within  the 
grasp  of  their  rights  of  possession.   The  herbage 
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that  grows  there  is  public  property — the  prize  of 
the  industrious  and  the  daring.  There  is  a  legal 
enactment  that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  mow 
the  grass  on  these  heights  until  the  13th  July,  on 
account  of  the  dangers  attending  these  recolte*,  if 
the  passes  are  attempted  too  soon,  as  well  as  to 
insure  the  full  growth  of  the  crop,  and  a  fair  start 
for  the  fields.  But  on  this  day  in  July,  those  who 
are  willing  to  make  the  ascent,  start  with  the 
implements  of  labour  in  their  hands,  and  strive  who 
shall  be  first  on  the  heights,  possession  being  the 
law  of  proprietorship;  for  whoever  first  secures 
a  footing  on  the  grass-plot,  remains  master  of  the 
field,  and  cuts  the  hay  for  his  own  special  benefit. 
Although  the  competition  is  great,  few  quarrels 
ensue ;  the  assistants  generally  start  overnight, 
or  before  morning  breaks  over  the  earth ;  and  at 
sunrise,  each  victor  may  be  seen  clinging  to  the 
height  he  has  surmounted,  and  making  the  rock 
ring  with  the  sound  of  his  Alpine  horn,  or  boister- 
ously shouting  forth  his  song  of  triumph,  as  he 
waves  triumphantly  his  cap  to  his  companions  in 
the  chase. 

In  order  to  perform  their  dangerous  labour,  these 
mid  htuers  have  attached  to  their  boots  large  iron 
nails,  in  order  to  prevent  their  feet  from  slipping 
on  the  rocky  precipices  they  have  to  climb.  When 
arrived  at  the  top,  they  take  off  these  boots,  for 
perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  one  danger  of  Alpine 
climbing  so  great  as  that  of  traversing  steep  grass- 
slopes,  unless  with  unshod  feet  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  and  sundry  other  precautions,  many 
fatal  accidents  occur.  Sometimes,  it  is  only  by 
the  non-appearance  of  a  father  or  brother  from 
some  of  these  heights,  that  the  relatives  below 
understand  that  an  untimely  death  has  been  the 
consequence  of  his  temerity.  On  a  spot  well 
known  to  the  mountaineers,  three  of  one  family, 
whilst  helping  to  start  the  hav  over  the  rocks, 
missed  their  footing,  and  were  all  dashed  to  pieces 
below. 

It  does  not  take  much  time  to  make  the  grass  into 
hay,  both  from  the  scantiness  of  the  crop  and  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  when  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  it  down  to  the  cattle  below. 
If  the  grass-plot  happens  to  lie  on  the  border  of  a 
precipice,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  it  down. 
The  mower  binds  his  hay  in  bundles,  and  dragging 
them  to  the  brink,  he  hurls  them  over;  and 
then  descending  himself  by  the  shortest  cuts  he 
can  to  the  spot  where  the  hay  has  fallen,  repeats 
the  process  until  it  is  near  enough  home  to  be 
gathered  in.  If  the  grass-plots  he  far  from  the 
precipices,  and  arc  hemmed  in  by  crags  and  cliffs, 
then  the  mower  must  place  his  bundles  under 
the  best  shelter  he  can  make  for  the  occasion — 
probably  a  stone  foundation,  over  which  he  piles 
branches  of  fir,  for  the  paths  by  which  he  has 
ascended  are  far  too  perilous  for  him  to  descend 
when  laden  with  his  gains.  He  then  returns  home, 
ami  waits  quietly  until  winter  has  fairly  set  in, 
when,  as  soon  as  the  slopes  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  rendered  hard  by  the  frost,  the  intrepid  moun- 
taineers sally  forth  again,  laden  with  small  wooden 
sledges,  and  tracking  a  path  for  themselves  up  to 
where  their  treasure  lies  stored,  they  place  the 
bundles  of  hay  on  the  sledges  before  them,  and 
precipitating  themselves,  their  vehicle,  and  its 


burden  from  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
descend  with  the  speed  of  an  avalanche.  Much 
risk  and  danger,  both  to  life  and  limb,  naturally 
attend  such  a  mode  of  descent ;  but,  nevertheless, 
great  excitement  attends  these  sledge  expeditions, 
and  the  young  men  look  forward  to  them  as  a 
favourite  winter  amusement.  The  hay,  too,  thus 
procured  is  much  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  very 
dangers  encountered  in  securing  it.  , 

Without  these  high  and  almost  inaccessible  minor 
Al  pages,  many  would  be  almost  beggars,  and  the 
price  of  sheep  and  goats  would  rise  considerably. 
But  certainly  great  praise  is  due  to  a  class  who  are 
willing  to  carry  their  labour  so  far  and  at  such  a 
risk  to  maintain  their  independence,  instead  of 
becoming  pensioners  on  the  charity  of  the  com- 
mune. It  is  estimated  in  Switzerland  that  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  cows  on  the  Alpine 
pasturages  to  the  genenil  milk  of  the  country  is  in 
proportion  of  twenty-seven  francs  for  every  fuchart 
(an  area  of  fourteen  English  yanls  square),  without 
counting  the  nourishment  likewise  afforded  during 
the  summer  months  to  one  hundred  thousand 
horses  and  half  a  million  of  sheep  ;  but  taking 
this  into  consideration,  they  may  be  presumed  to 
produce  nearly  one  hundred  francs  per  hectare. 
This  must  be  considered  a  large  produce  for  land 
in  so  exceptionable  a  position,  where  vegetation  is 
only  seen  during  four  months  of  the  year.  As  in 
these  mountain  cantons  the  pasture-fields  offer 
peculiarities  not  found  elsewhere,  the  organisation 
of  law  rights  and  property  have  certain  character- 
istic features  which  need  a  few  words  of  attention. 

Property  is  so  divided  in  Switzerland  into  small 
proprietorship,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  any  one 
pasturage  belonging  to  a  single  landowner.  It  is 
generally  the  parish,  commune,  or  joint-proprietors 
who  hold  graduated  rights  over  them.  But  there 
is  great  distinction  made  between  such  lands  as 
belong  to  the  parish  and  of  those  which  represent 
the  united  interests  of  several  parties. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  are  parish  property, 
for  there  is  no  commune  (a  name  corresponding 
with  our  town  corporations)  which  does  not 
possess  a  large  extent  of  pasture-land  within  its 
rights  of  trust,  and  these  are  included  in  three 
distinct  compartments,  recognised  according  to 
the  negotiations  under  which  they  are  cultivated 
and  engaged.  One  division  is  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  poor,  or  such  as  are  considered  so,  and  they 
alone  have  the  right  to  lead  their  cattle  on  these 
slopes  to  graze.  This  is  one  of  the  forms  benevo- 
lence takes  in  Switzerland ;  and  certainly,  if  it  be  a 
criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  one  may 
envy  the  Swiss  their  social  position,  for  if  the  poor 
need  such  assistance  for  their  flocks  alone,  they 
must  be  far  removed  themselves  from  the  misery 
which,  in  other  lands,  craves  a  dole  of  bread  to 
support  human  life. 

The  engagement  of  the  next  division  of  the 
grass-lands  is  reserved  for  the  members  of  the 
corporation  themselves — a  politic  bodv,  each  of 
whom  has  the  right  to  send  on  these  lands 
such  domestic  animals  as  he  keeps  during  the 
winter  at  his  own  expense.  Probably  this  was 
formerly  the  general  rule  for  all  the  inhabitants 
alike  ;  but  with  the  increase  of  population,  the 
number  of  herds  likewise  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  rigid  rules  became  necessary  to  avoid  con- 
tentions, and  also  not  to  overburden  the  land 
with  more  animals  than  could  find  nourishment 
from  its  produce. 
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From  this  period  also  dates  the  third  division  of 
the  pasturages,  the  different  Kins  of  which  are 
reserved  for  such  persons  who  are  proprietors  of 
a  certain  amount  of  land  in  the  valleys.  The  hay- 
fields  on  the  Lower  Alps,  and  the  higher  paeture- 
landfl  reserved  for  grazing,  are  divided,  as  near  as 
con  be,  into  appropriate  fields  or  districts,  each  of 
which  is  calculated  to  nourish  a  corresponding 
number  of  animals  in  winter  and  summer.  The 
calculation  is  then  made  of  the  number  of  cattle 
possessed  by  each  proprietor  of  the  valley,  and  being 
known  to  have  kept  them  during  winter  from  the 
produce  of  his  hay-fields,  he  is  permitted  to  send  the 
same  number  to  graze  and  fatten  on  the  rich 
verdure  above.  But  in  no  case  can  he  purchase 
in  the  summer  and  send  up  with  them  one 
single  head  of  cattle  more  than  he  has  hod 
during  winter,  and  a  lynx-eyed  jealousy  over  one 
another  guards  these  rights  from  violation.  The 
pasturages  not  being  of  equal  richness,  a  strict 
attempt  at  impartiality  is  made,  by  preventing  the 
flocks  belonging  to  the  same  person  from  being 
sent  to  the  same  A 1  page  two  following  seasons. 
The  proprietors  change  about,  taking  their  turn 
in  regular  rotation  for  certain  well-known  rich 
pasturages ;  while,  for  fear  of  impoverishing  the 
land  by  an  unfair  amount  of  beasts,  the  number  of 
horned  cattle  or  sheep  which  each  field  can  nourish 
is  strictly  limited. 

Such  grass-lands  as  belong  to  private  parties 
are  also  reckoned  to  contain  a  given  number  of 
cattle,  and  then  divided  according  to  the  portion 
of  land  belonging  to  each  co-partner,  who  has 
the  option  of  using  it  liimself  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, or  letting  it  out  to  his  neighbours,  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  to  the  quantity  of  animals 
fed  on  it. 

The  partners  of  a  pasturage  meet  once  a  year  to 
select  a  manager,  and  to  regulate  the  work  required 
to  be  done  on  the  land  ;  the  Alps  being  each 
under  legislative  rules,  to  which  the  proprietors  are 
bound  to  submit. 

A  practice  very  prevalent  in  many  of  the  com- 
munes is,  that  no  stranger  in  the  town  or  village 
can  be  permitted  to  send  his  cattle  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  they  excuse  themselves  for  this  appar- 
ently selfish  act  on  the  score,  'that  the  mountains 
will  only  receive  those  who  belong  to  the  valleys,* 
This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  wise  principle ;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  corresponding 
level  of  rights  between  the  heights  and  the  plain, 
for  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  commune  were  deprived 
of  the  liberty  of  their  cattle-runs  on  the  Alps,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  devote  their  summer  grass  to 
their  cows,  and  thus  have  nothing  whatever  on 
which  to  keep  them  during  the  winter.  Hence, 
without  all  this  organisation  of  lands,  the  herds 
would  decrease,  and  on  them  depend  the  prosperity 
and  well-doing  of  the  Swiss  farmers.  The  peasants 
also,  without  tho  protection  they  receive  from  tlie 
commune,  would  never  be  able  to  keep  the  cow 
which  literally  keeps  them,  but  must  emigrate,  and 
thus  the  population  would  diminish. 

The  present  well-digested  rules  keep  all  above 
want,  dividing,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  land  according  to  the  position  of  the 
people,  so  that  extreme  poverty  can  hardly  exist  in 
the  mountains,  since  the  means  of  providing  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  open  to  all  who  will  work. 

Any  cultivation  that  can  be  effected  on  the 
Higher  Alps  dej»enda  on  the  Foekn,  or  south 
wind,  the  same  current  of  air  which  has  its  birth 


in  the  burning  sands  of  Sahara,  and  alarms  the 
caravan  travellers  in  Africa  under  the  form  of  the 
Simoom,  which  sul>sequently  passes  over  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  at  certain  periods  enervates  and 
lays  low  the  Italian  population,  who  curse  it  as 
the  Sirocco.   Travelling  onwards  towards  the  Alps, 
it  finally  spreads  itself  over  Switzerland,  where 
the  mountaineers  eagerly  look  for  and  bless  its 
approach.    The  word  Foehn  is  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Latin  word  Favonius,  whose 
praises  Horace  himself  was  used  to  sing ;  and  it  now 
produces  the  same  effect  as  in  his  day,  melting 
the  accumulated  snows  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
which  the  long  winter  gathers  in  prodigious  masses 
both  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley.  The 
instant  it  is  felt,  the  air  softens,  tempered,  as  it 
were,  by  enchantment ;  its  gentle  gales  blow  over 
valley  and  height  for  four  or  five  days  consecu- 
tively, and  during  that  time,  the  atmosphere  is  of 
an  exquisite  purity.  Little  by  little,  the  thick  crust 
of  ice,  which  has  covered  the  earth  during  winter, 
melts,  and  a  thousand  silvery  streamlets  are  set  in 
motion,  which  percolate  through  the  earth,  and 
flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  swell  the  beds 
of  the  torrents,  whose  waters,  after  a  long  and 
mournful  silence,  begin  to  flow  again,  and  refresh, 
by  their  murmuring  voice,  the  ear  of  the  peasant, 
who  then  knows  spring  has  returned.    Soon  the 
white  veil  is  lifted  from  the  earth,  and  an  exquisite 
green  verdure  takes  its  place  ;  bud  and  leaf  simul- 
taneously burst  into  fife,  and  flowers  open  to 
the  genial  warmth,  enamelling  the  grassy  slopes. 
The  villagers,  relieving  the  tethered  cattle  from 
their  imprisoned  position,  hasten  with  them  to 
the  heights.    The  Foehn  may  well  be  courted,  for 
it  does  more  in  one  day  to  melt  the  snow  than 
the  sun  does  in  a  week.   Nor  is  it  alone  in  spring 
that  its  favours  are  felt,  for  in  autumn  it  ripens  in 
like  manner  both  fruit  and  grain,  and  dries,  when 
in  shade,  the  hay-crops  and  cut  fruits  preserved 
for  winter  use.    It  is  quite  certain  that,  without 
the  aid  of  this  wind,  the  mountains  would  retain 
their  covering  of         winter  and  euninier  alike. 
The  glaciers  also  without  it  must  necessarily 
increase,  and  gradually  swallow  up  the  valleys 
beneath.    At  some  period  more  or  less  remote, 
gigantic  glaciers  did  fill  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine, 
I?  hone,  Aar,  and  Reuss,  even  as  far  as  the  Jura 
chain  of  mountains,  carrying  before  them,  to 
immense  distances,  enormous  blocks  of  stone  and 
granite,  known  to  geologists  and  travellers  under 
the  name  of  Blocs  trratiquts.    It  was  the  Foehn, 
the  inhabitants  say,  which  delivered  Switzerland 
from  its  tomb  of  ice ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to 
this  wind  the  country  owes  its  rich  green  pastures ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  the  good 
genius  of  this  land    On  the  other  hand,  like 
an  arbitrary  power,  it  produces  powerful  ravages, 
blowing  at  times  with  an   alarming  violence 
over  the  heights,  and  bearing  down  into  the 
southern  valleys  with  a  terrific  force,  snapping  the 
stems  of  huge  trees,  raising  roofs,  laving  bare  crops, 
and  lashing  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lakes  into 
furious  waves — its  burning  breath,  at  6uch  times, 
dries  up  all  vegetation,  and  flowers  fade,  plants 
droop,  and  timber  cracks  and  takes  fire  at  the 
slightest  spark.   From  this  cause,  the  entire  town 
of  Glarus  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  1861.   As  soon 
as  there  is  notice  of  its  approach,  in  the  parts  most 
exposed  to  its  influence,  all  fires  are  ordered  to  be 
put  out,  the  inhabitants  not  even  being  allowed  to 
cook  their  food  while  it  lasts.   These  regulations 
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are  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  the  people  are  not 
inclined  to  dispute  them,  for  they  guin  too  much 
benefit  from  the  Foehn  not  to  humour  and 
succumb  to  its  anger  for  the  short  time  it  lasts. 


MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  XX. — MR  "WITHERS  WITHDRAWS  HIM8ELP. 

When  Derrick  and  the  captain  met  at  the 
breakfast-table  upon  that  Derby  morning,  there 
was  a  note  for  the  latter  waiting  by  his  plate. 
It  had  been  brought  over  from  the  Turf  Hotel 
with  apologies,  having  been  detained  there  by 
mistake,  'through  everybody  being  so  busy/  for 
at  least  a  week.  As  he  turned  it  moodily  over 
without  opening  it,  Ralph  saw  that  it  had  the  Mirk 
postmark. 

4  You  have  a  letter  from  home  I  see,  lad  :  lucky 
dog!'  3 

4  Yes,  very  lucky,'  replied  the  young  man  cynic- 
ally, as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  contents ;  '  worse 
than  my  infernal  luck  of  last  night,  and  only  less 
than  the  misfortune  I  am  looking  for  to-day  is  the 
news  in  this  letter.' 

'How  is  that,  lad?' 

'Well,  you  will  hear  some  day.' — Here  he  took 
the  note,  and  slowly  tore  it  lengthways  into  thin 
strips,  and  then  across,  so  that  it  lay  in  a  hundred 
fragments. — '  But  it's  a  secret,  at  least  it  was  until 
a  week  ago,  but  being  in  a  woman's  hands,  of 
course  she  let  it  slip ;'  and  Master  Walter  looked 
as  near  to  'ugly'  as  it  was  possible  for  his  hand- 
some face  to  go. 

'  I  fancied  your  folks  at  home  were  unaware  of 
your  having  intended  to  be  at  the  Turf  Hotel, 
and  rather  thought  you  were  with  your  regiment, 
like  a  good  boy.' 

Hie  captain  returned  no  answer ;  but  Derrick, 
who  was  in  excellent  spirits  notwithstanding  the 
anxieties  of  the  coming  day,  continued  to  address 
him  in  that  healthy  and  cheerful  strain  which  is 
the  most  intolerable  of  all  manners  to  one  who  is 
melancholy,  and  what  is  worse,  in  dread  suspense. 
*  Now,  for  my  part,  Walter,  any  letter  in  a  woman's 
hand,  as  I  think  yours  is — nay,  you  foolish  lad, 
if  you  hadn't  stuffed  it  into  your  breast-pocket  so 
quickly,  I  protest  I  should  have  thought  it  had 
come  from  your  mother  or  your  sister.  Why,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  that  pretty  little  gate- 
keeper down  at  Mirk  writes  letters  to  handsome 
Master  Walter  V 

'And  why  not?'  asked  the  captain  defiantly. 
'  If  it  had  come  from  Mistress  Forest,  then,  indeed, 
you  might  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  object, 
although  I  understand  that  even  there  you  have 
not  yet  obtained  the  position  of  bridegroom-elect' 

'  No/  returned  Derrick  drily.  '  I  was  about  to 
say  that  I  should  have  welcomed  any  letter  in 
a  woman's  hand,  especially  if  it  began:  "My 
dear^t"'  

*  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  looking  over 
my  letter  V  exclaimed  Master  Walter,  starting  up 
in  a  fury. 

'Nothing/  answered  the  other,  purple  with 
laughter  and  muffin  ;  '  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing.  But  since  you  said  it  came  from  the  gate- 
keeper's daughter,  I  thought  I'd  make  a  shot.  The 
idea  of  my  wanting  to  read  all  the  pretty  things 
the  little  fool  writes  to  a  wicked  young  dog  like 
you ;  it  'a  no  fun  to  me  to  watch  a  moth  at  a 
candle.   But  what  a  spoiled  lad  it  is !    Why,  here 


I  have  had  no  letter  at  all  from  Mirk,  and  yet  I 
am  content  Silence  gives  consent,  they  say  ;  and 
particularly  in  this  case,  when  I  know  nothing  but 
your  lady-mother  prevents  Mary  writing  "My 
dearest  Ralph  "  to  me.  Indeed,  if  she  wrote  "  Dear 
sir,  I  can  have  no  more  to  do  with  you,"  it  would 
not  have  the  smallest  effect.  What  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  do,  generally  comes  to  pass.  Where 
there 's  a  vrill — that  is,  supposing  it  is  strong 
enough — there  is  most  times  a  way.' 

'I  know  you're  a  devil  of  a  fellow/  sneered 
Master  Walter,  rising  and  gazing  out  of  window 
at  the  bustling  street  already  astir  with  the  Derby 
vehicles ;  'but  I  am  afraid  your  will  can't  win  me 
this  race.' 

'It's  done  a  great  deal  towards  it,  Captain 
Lisgard.  It  brought  about  the  trial-race  with  the 
"  crack,"  although  my  Lord  did  give  himself  such 
cursed  airs,  and  not  only  let  you  in  for  a  good 
thing,  but  lent  you  the  money  to  take  advantage 
of  it  to  the  uttermost.' 

'That's  true/  said  Walter  frankly,  and  holding 
out  his  thin  white  hand.  'I  daresay  you  think 
me  an  ungrateful  beast,  but  I'm  worried  by  a 
matter  that  you  know  nothing  of ;  besides'  

'Not  another  word,  lad — not  another  word;  I 
am  a  rude  rough  creature,  and  I  said  some  un- 
pleasant things  myself.— Here  is  our  Hansom,  and 
with  light-green  curtains  of  gauze.  I 'm  cursed  if  I 
go  down  to  Epsom  with  the  colours  of  The  King  on 
my  cab.  Why,  the  beggar  must  have  done  it  to 
insult  us.' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Ralph ;  it 's  only  to  keep 
off  the  dust.  If  you  have  no  curtains,  you  must 
wear  a  veil,  that's  alL  Look  there,  in  yonder 
barouche-and-four,  every  man  has  a  green  veil  on. 
By  Heaven!  that  Wobegon's  one  of  'em.  He's 
got  my  LO.U.  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket ;  and  there 's  that  ugly  devil  Beam- 
ish, too. — Well,'  muttered  the  captain  to  himself, 
'I'm  glad  I  didn't  go  with  Viat  party,  at  all  events.' 

Master  Walter,  who  was  as  popular  in  town  as 
elsewhere,  had  been  asked  to  take  a  seat  for  that 
day  in  half-a-dozen  'drags'  and  barouches,  but 
he  had  preferred  to  go  alone  with  Derrick ;  not 
that  he  enjoyed  his  companionship,  but  because,  as 
I  have  before  said,  he  gathered  some  comfort  from 
his  society  under  the  present  cloud  of  anxiety  and 
apprehension. 

'  I  say,  Walter,  you  are  a  pretty  fellow ;  you 
forgot  all  about  the  provisions,  but  see  here ! '  cried 
Derrick  triumphantly,  pulling  a  hamper  from 
under  the  sofa ;  '  a  pigeon-pie,  a  fowl,  two  bottles 
of  champagne,  and  one  of  brandy ! ' 

'  What  confounded  nonsense ! '  returned  the  young 
man  peevishly.  '  There  are  dozens  of  parties  who 
would,  have  given  us  lunch.  The  idea  of  a  hamper 
on  the  top  ol  a  Hansom  !' 

'  Well,  come,  you  are  wrong  anyway,  tliere,  lad, 
for  I  have  seen  a  dozen  going  by  this  morning.' 

'  Very  likely,  and  you  have  also  seen  plenty  of 
vans,  each  with  a  barrel  of  ale.  However,  it 's  of 
no  consequence.  If  the  Frenchman  wins,  I  could 
eat  periwinkles  out  of  a  hand-barrow  with  a  hair- 


pin ;  and  if  he  loses — why,  then,  I  shall  not  have 
much  appetite.' 

'  Look  here,  lad/  replied  Derrick  gravely,  '  this 
sort  of  thing  won't  do.  Never  be  down  on  your 
luck,  until,  at  all  events,  your  luck  is  down  upon 
you.  You  arc  not  cut  out  for  this  work,  I  can  see. 
A  man  ought  to  be  sanguine — yet  cool ;  hopeful  of 
gain — yet  quite  prepared  for  loss,  who  goes  in  for 
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such  a  stake  as  you  have  got  upon  to-day'B  race. 
A  gambler  should  be  all  brain,  and  no  heart :  let 
me  suggest,  before  we  start,  that  you  should  just 
take  a  little  brandy.' 

*  No,  no ! '  ejaculated  the  captain  impatiently. 
*  If  I  am  a  funk,  as  you  so  delicately  hint,  I  am 
not  a  fool.  Come,  let 's  be  off.  The  next  time  I  see 
this  room  again,  I  shall  be  a  made  man— or  a 
beggar.* 

To  any  man,  who  risks  by  betting  more  than  he 
can  conveniently  spare,  the  going  to  the  Derby  is 
by  no  means  a  cheerful  expedition,  whatever  his 
coming  home  may  chance  to  be ;  and  further,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  of  all  professional  persons, 
those  who  take  up  the  Turf  as  their  line  in  life,  are 
the  most  sombre  and  unlively.  Many  of  them  are 
clever  fellows  enough,  and  one  or  two  are  honest 
men,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fun  among  them. 
The  Ring  would  never  take  to  the  snow-balling  one 
another,  as  the  Btock-brokers  have  been  known  to  do 
when  'Change  was  dull.  They  have  only  a  certain 
grim  and  cruel  humour,  such  as  the  Yankees  use, 
the  point  of  which  lies  always  in  overreaching  one 
another.  Derrick  was  right  when  he  said  that 
Master  Walter  was  not  fit  for  such  a  calling,  but 
the  same  thing  might,  almost  with  equal  force, 
have  been  said  of  himself.  He  was  not,  indeed,  of 
an  anxious  disposition,  but  his  temper,  when  once 
roused,  was  almost  demoniacal,  and  ne  could  never 
stand  being  cheated.  Now,  Cheating,  in  some  form 
or  other,  is  the  .soul  of  the  turf, 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  trot  in  that  vast  pro- 
cession down  to  Epsom,  the  appearance  of  which  is 
bo  gay,  and  the  pace  so  funereal,  the  large-wheeled 
Hansom  does  it  Many  a  pretentious  four-in-hand 
did  the  captain  and  Derrick  pass,  and  many  a  wicked- 
looking  brougham  with  its  high-Stepping  steeds  ; 
and  the  occupants  of  each  had  often  a  word  to 
Bay  about 4  the  fellow  with  the  beard  that  Lisgard 
had  picked  up,  and  was  carrying  about  with  him 
everywhere.'  For  the  manly  growth  that  fringed 
Ralph  Derrick's  chin  was  something  portentous, 
even  in  these  days  of  beards,  and  his  appearance 
was  rendered  still  more  striking  from  the  fact 
of  his  wearing  an  infinite  number  of  wooden 
dolls  in  the  band  of  his  hat,  where  Louis  XL 
used  to  stick  the  images  of  his  patron  saints. 
In  vain  Walter  had  informed  him  that  this  was 
a  weakness  only  indulged  in  by  snobs.  Ralph 
rejoined  (but  not  without  an  extra  tinge  of  red 
in  his  weatherbeaten  cheek),  that  being  a  snob 
himself,  it  was  therefore  only  natural  that  he 
(Ralph)  should  take  pleasure  in  thus  adorning 
himself.  He  had  rather  be  a  snob  than  a  nob,  by 
a  precious  sight ;  he  knew  that  As  for  making  an 
exhibition  of  himself,  if  that  was  really  the  case,  it 
was  only  right  that  the  public  should  be  advertised 
of  the  matter,  so  he  purchased  a  penny  trumpet, 
and  executed  thereon  the  most  discordant  flourishes. 
4  Say  another  word,  lad,'  added  he,  with  cheerful 
malice, 4  and  blessed  if  I  don't  buy  a  false  nose !' 

Walter  made  no  further  remonstrance ;  he 
leaned  back  in  the  Hansom  as  far  as  he  could,  and 
as  much  behind  the  green  gauze  curtain,  until  they 
reached  the  course,  when  his  companion  divested 
himself  of  the  objectionable  ornament*,  and  made 
a  present  of  a  five  tortoise,  which  he  had  also 
acquired  on  the  way,  to  an  importunate  gipsy 
woman,  instead  of  crossing  her  palm  as  requested 
4  with  a  piece  of  silver.'  They  could  hear  by  this 
time  the  hum  and  the  roar  of  the  great  human  sea 
which  surged  about  the  railings  in  front  of  the 


Grand  Stand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  were 
within  them.  They  pushed  their  way  through  the 
babbling  throng  towards  a  certain  corner  that  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  there  was  Mr  Tite  Chifney 
waiting  for  them,  with  a  very  pale  face  indeed. 
I  4  Nothing  wrong  with  the  horse,  is  there  V  cried 
Ralph  in  a  loud  and  menacing  voice,  which  caused 
not  a  few  sharp  eyes  to  glance  cunningly  towards 
them,  and  set  not  a  few  sharp  ears  to  listen  to 
what  might  come  next. 

'  No,  sir,  nothing,'  returned  the  trainer.  *  For 
Heaven's  sake,  speak  low.  I  never  saw  him  looking 
better  in  my  life.  We  will  see  him  now,  if  you 
like.' 

'  Where's  Blanquette  V  continued  Ralph,  a  little 
reassured  by  this,  as  they  moved  away  towards  the 
Paddock. 

'  Mr  Blanquette  is  not  here,  Mr  Derrick.' 

4  Not  here  I  Why,  he  was  to  join  you  the  day 
before  yesterday,  otherwise  I  would  have  come 
myself.' 

'He  has  been  here,  sir,  but  he's  gone  away 
again  V 

*  What !    Is  he  not  coming  back  to-day  V 
1 I  hope  so,  sir  ;  I  most  sincerely  hope  so  ;  but 
the  fact  is— now  take  it  quietly,  for  it's  none  of  my 
faxUt — he's  gone  after  Jack  Withers.' 

In  an  instant,  while  Walter  ejaculated  a 
smothered  cry  of  agony  and  wrath,  Derrick  had  I 
seized  the  trainer  by  the  throat  *  You  know  me, 
sir/  cried  he.  *  As  I  swore  to  treat  that  tout  on 
the  Downs  at  Mirk,  so  will  I  treat  you,  if  that 
jockey'  

But  two  blue-coated  men  had  thrust  themselves 
between  the  strong  man  and  his  victim ;  a  gentleman 
in  a  tight-buttoned  frock-coat  was  coming  up,  too, 
in  plain  clothes,  with  that  swift  determined  stride 
peculiar  to  members  of  4  the  force,'  and  the  crowd 
grew  very  thick  about  them,  and  a  thousand  eyes 
were  being  concentrated  upon  Ralph's  furious  face, 
he  knew.  If  his  temper  was  lost  now,  he  felt  that 
all  was  lost  With  an  effort  that  almost  cost  him 
a  fit  of  apoplexy— 'I  am  sorry,'  said  he,  'that  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  you,  Mr  Chifney.' 

'  That  will  do,'  returned  the  trainer  quietly, 
arranging  his  neckcloth.  4  Mr  Inspector,  you  know 
me,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  your  services.' 

4  All  right,  Mr  Chifney,  but  you  have  got  a 
rummiBh  customer  to  deal  with  there,'  replied  the 
guardian  of  the  law,  stroking  his  chin,  ana  looking 
at  Derrick,  much  as  a  vice-president  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  might  regard  a  novelty  in  wild  beasts, 
that  had  been  half-promised  to  the  establishment, 
and  then  withdrawn. 

4 1  have  never  been  treated  thus,'  complained  the 
trainer,  as  the  three  moved  away,  and  the  gaping 
crowd  gathered  round  some  other  object  of  attrac- 
tion, 4  and  have  never  deserved  such  treatment  from 
any  employer  of  mine,  although  I  have  kept  racing- 
stables  these  thirty  years.  I  can  make  some  allow- 
ance for  one  who  has  so  much  money  on  this 
horse,  as  I  know  yon  have,  Mr  Derrick,  but  I  give 
you  my  honour  and  word  that  I  was  as  astounded 
as  Mr  Blanquette  himself,  when  I  heard  the  news 
that  Jack  nad  skedaddled.  He  was  your  own 
jockey,  remember,  not  mine  :  no  boy  in  my 
has  ever  played  such  a  scurvy  trick  as  this.' 

4  Have  you  any  boy  that  can  take  this  scoundrel's 
place  V  asked  Captain  Lisgard  impatiently. 

4 1  have  got  as  good  riders  as  can  be  got,  Master 
Walter,  upon  so  short  a  notice  ;  and  Meiulam 
Bhali  have  tho  pick  of  them.   But  you  know  what 
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a  devil  of  a  temper  the  horee  has  ;  and  this  Withers 
was  the  only  laa  who  understood  him.' 

'  How  comes  it  that  Blanquette  has  gone  to  look 
for  him?'  asked  Derrick  thoughtfully.  'Does  he 
rhere  he  is  likely  to  be  found  V 
Not  as  I  know  of,  sir,'  returned  the  trainer 
gravely.  '  He  said  he  would  bring  him  back  Dead 
or  Alive — those  were  his  words.' 

'  Stop  a  moment,  Chifney,'  ejaculated  Ralph.  '  I 
can  scarcely  find  breath  to  utter  even  the  suspicion 
of  it ;  and  the  certainty  would,  1  verily  believe, 
choke  me  ;  but  do  you  think  it  possible  that  all  is 
not  quite  on  the  square  with  Blanquette  himself  i ' 
*  Well,  Mr  Derrick,  I 'd  rather  not  say.  Mr  Blan- 
quette is  as  much  the  owner  of  the  horse  as  your- 
self.  He's  my  employer  too— rand  nobody  ever 

heard  Tite  Chifney  breathe  a  word'  

'Thousand  devils !'  cried  Derrick,  stamping  his 
foot  so  that  the  print  of  it  was  left  in  the  yielding 
turf  ;  '  is  this  a  time  for  your  senseless  scruples  1 
1  ask  you,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  this  man — 
my  pal  for  years,  one  that  has  oftentimes  faced 
death  in  my  company,  and  once  shared  the  last 
scanty  meal  that  stooa  between  us  and  starvation 
— do  you  think  it  possible,  I  say,  that  this  man  has 
sold  the  race  V  *" 
'Well,  sir,'  replied  Mr  Chifney  frankly,  'about 
victuals  eaten  under  the  circumstances  you  describe, 
of  course  I'm  no  judge  ;  but  as  to  friendship  and 
that,  I've  known  a  son  play  his  own  father  false 
upon  the  turf  before  now ;  and  what  an  Englishman 
will  do  in  the  way  of  smartness,  you  may  take 
your  oath  a  Frenchman  wiU  do— and  a  deuced 
sight  worse  too.  Moreover,  since  you  press  this 
question,  I  may  say  that  your  partner  has  been 
seen  talking  with  Wiley— Lord  Stonart's  agent — 
more  than  once.' 

'And  why,  in  the  devil's  name,  was  I  not  told  V 
'That  was  not  my  business,  Mr  Derrick ;  you 
might  not  have  thanked  me  for  interfering  with 
your  affairs.  I  thought  that  you  and  Mr  Blan- 
quette were  one.  Besides,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
thought  it  was  The  King  who  was  being  nobbled. 
And  since  Lord  Stonart  has  chosen  to  withdraw 
his  horses  from  my  keeping — chiefly,  by  the  by, 
through  his  disgust  at  that  trial-race  in  which  his 
crack  was  beaten — I,  of  course,  was  no  longer 
bound  to  look  after  his  interests ;  no,  indeed,  mute 
the  reverse,'  added  the  trainer  with  an  offended  air. 

'  Did  this  Frenchman  say  he  would  be  here  to- 
day, if  he  did  not  find  the  boy  ?'  inquired  Captain 
Laggard  sharply,  with  an  unpleasant  look  in  his 
line  eyes. 

'  I  can  answer  that  question  for  him,'  returned 
the  gold-digger  grimly.  'H  he  has  played  me 
false,  he  will  not  only  not  be  here;  he  will  have 
put  the  sea— and  not  the  narrow  one  either — 
between  himself  and  Ralph  Derrick  ;  for  he  knows 
me  very  well.  But  now'— here  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  made  a  motion  with  his  mighty  arms 
as  though  he  would  dismiss  that  matter  for  the 
present,  tempting  as  it  was  to  dwell  upon—'  let  us 
see  the  boy  that  is  to  take  this  rascal's  place.  We 
may  pull  through  still  with  luck.' 

CHAPTER  XXI. — AT  EPSOM. 

Have  you  ever  seen  at  the  beginning  of  a  Great 
Law  Case  a  certain  hush  and  6tir  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe,  and  then  a  young  man  rise 
—not  much  over  forty,  that  is— and  inform  'my  lud' 
that  his  unfortunate  client  was  placed  at  a  sad 
disadvantage,  for  that,  through  the  unexpected  but 


unavoidable  absence  of  his  leader,  the  whole  caso 
must  needs  devolve  upon  his  own  (the  junior's) 
shoulders?  The  circumstance  is  of  course  most 
lamentable,  but  still  the  young  counsel  (if  he  is 
worth  a  guinea  fee)  has  a  certain  confident  radiance 
about  him,  for  he  feels  that  his  opportunity  has 
come  at  last,  and  that  he  has  but '  to  grasp  the  skirts 
of  happy  chance,'  to  be  borne  from  that  moment 
wool&ickwarda.  So  was  it  with  Mr  Samuel  Hicks, 
horse-jockey  unattached,  when  suddenly  called  upon 
to  fill  the  vacant  seat  of  Brother  Withers,  absent 
without  leave.  To  ride  a  Derby  at  a  moment's 
notice  was,  to  one  in  his  position,  almost  what  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron 
would  be  to  a  young  gentleman  at  the  naval  school. 
But  not  a  trace  of  indecision  was  visible  on  the 
young  centaur's  countenance. 

'  I  will  do  my  best,  gentlemen/  said  he  modestly ; 
then  added,  with  the  irrepressible  assurance  of  his 
class,  '  and  I  think  I  know  how  to  ride.' 

'  You  know  nothing,  and  are  an  infernal  young 
fool,'  returned  the  trainer  sharply.  'You  never 
were  outside  of  such  a  horse  as  Merulaut  in  your 
life.  If  he  is  in  a  good  temper,  a  child  might  steer 
him ;  but  if  he  jibs — if  he  stands  stock-still  in  that 
great  race  an  hour  hence,  as  he  is  as  like  to  do  as 
not — what  will  you  do  then  V 

'  Bless-  my  soul,  sir,'  cried  the  boy,  his  golden 
Future — not  without  'mother  in  a  comfortable 
cottage,  and  easy  for  fife,'  let  us  hope,  in  the  fore- 
ground— all  Bwept  away  by  this  relentless  predic- 
tion— 'Bless  my  soul,  sir,  I  think  I  "should  cut  his 
throat' 

'  I  like  this  fellow,'  cried  Derrick,  slapping  the 
lad  upon  the  back.  'Look  you,  here  is  twenty 
pounds,  which  you  may  keep  in  any  case,  and  you 
had  better  take  it  now,  for  if  you  lose  the  race,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  folks  to  want  all  my  money.  But 
if  you  win,  boy,  I  will  make  it  Two  Hundred.' 

'  And  I  will  make  it  Four,'  added  Master  Walter 
fervently. 

'So,  you  see,  you  will  be  a  made  man  for 
life,'  remarked  the  trainer  kindly.  'But  listen 
to  me,  Sam,  or  else  all  this  glitter  will  be  the 
merest  moonshine.  Be  sure  never  touch  your 
horse  with  whip  or  spur  ;  for  Withers,  I  have 
noticed,  never  did.  But  if  the  beast  jibs — I  saw 
Jock  do  this  at  the  trial-race,  and  once  before — 
snatch  at  his  ear.  There  may  be  some  secret  in 
the  way  of  handling  it,  but  there  is  no  time  for 
finding  that  out   Do  you  twist  it  hard.' 

'  O  sir,  1  '11  twist  it  off,  but  he  shall  win,*  returned 
the  jockey  plaintively  ;  and  off  he  went  to  don  his 
new  owners  colours— black  and  red — as  proudly 
as  an  ensign  to  his  first  battle-field. 

It  had  got  about  that  there  was  some  hitch  about 
Menelaut,  and  the  odds  were  rising  rapidly  against 
him ;  and  when  the  large  and  somewhat  ungainly 
animal  took  his  preparatory  canter  in  front  of  the 
stand  under  the  guidance  of  the  uncelebrated  Hicks, 
they  rose  still  higher.  If  any  of  his  ancient  con- 
fidence had  remained  to  Captain  Lisgard,  he  could 
scarcely  have  resisted  the  tempting  offers  that  were 
being  roared  out  in  harsh  and  nasal  tones  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Ring. 

•I'll  lay  7  to  1  against  Many  Laws'  (for  most  of 
the  racing  fraternity  favoured  Mr  Derrick's  pro- 
nunciation of  that  name) ;  '1  '11  lav  8  to  1/ 

'  I  '11  take  4  to  1.  I  name  the  Winner"  (for  the 
relation  between  The  King  and  the  French  horse  in 
the  betting  was  that  of  buckets  in  a  well). 

'I  take  oddB  that  Mendaxu  is  not  placed,' 
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exclaimed  a  shrill  and  sneering  voice  close  beside 
where  the  two  men  most  interested  in  that  depre- 
ciated animal  were  standing. 

4  What  odds  will  you  take,  my  Lord  V  inquired 
Captain  Lisgard,  biting  his  lip  in  wrath,  for  it  was 
Lord  Stonart  wbo  was  offering  them,  the  man 
whose  confidential  agent  had  been  talking  with 
Blanquette,  and  to  whose  machinations  it  was 
almost  certainly  owing  that  Menelaut  had  lost  his 
rider. 

'  Ah,  Lisgard,  how  are  you  V  returned  he  coolly. 
'  How  came  it  that  I  missed  you  just  now  in  the 
Paddock  ?  Haven't  seen  you  since  that  morning 
on  Mirk  Down.  So  we  're  going  to  try  that  race 
over  again,  eh  V 

»  I  think  you  were  asking  for  odds,  my  Lord, 
about  the  black  horse  being  placed  ?'  rejoined  the 
captain,  pale  with  passion  at  the  sarcasm  that 
lurked  in  the  other's  tone. 

'  Yes,  so  I  was.  There  has  something  gone 
amiss,  they  say,  with  him.  1 11  take  4  to  1  in  fifties 
—hundreds,  if  you  like.' 

'  Don't  do  it.'  whispered  Derrick  eagerly.  '  Don't 
you  see  what  the  scoundrel  reckons  upon  ?  If  the 
horse  runs  straight,  he  will  win  the  race,  but  if  he 
jibs,  he  will  be  nowhere.  He  is  therefore  taking 
odds  where  he  ought  to  give  them.' 

'  You  don't  take  me,  eh  V  continued  his  Lord- 
ship. 'Well,  I  think  your  friend  advises  you 
wisely.  See  the  horses  are  moving  towards  the 
hill.  Like  myself,  you  have  no  stall,  I  conclude. 
Where  are  you  going  to  place  yourself  1  I  think  I 
shall  remain  below  here  on  the  green.' 

'  Then  I  shall  sec  the  race  from  the  roof,  my  Lord,' 
answered  the  captain  savagely,  and  thither  he  and 
his  companion  betook  themselves  accordingly. 

To  look  down  from  that  elevation  upon  Epsom 
Downs  just  before  the  start  for  the  Qreat  Race,  is  to 
behold  a  wondrous  spectacle.  Men — a  quarter  of  a 
million  or  so — as  black  and  thick  as  bees,  and 
emitting  much  such  a  hum  and  clangour  as  attends 
the  swarming  of  those  perilous  insects  ;  and  the 
carriages,  twelve  deep— dwarfed  to  much  the  same 
proportions  as  those  chariots  which  used  to  be 
dragged  in  public  by  the  Industrious  Fleas.  But 
raise  your  race-glass,  and  with  a  single  sweep  you 
survey  every  social  degree  of  human  life ;  from 
the  duchess  to  the  poor  drunken  hag  on  the 
look-out  for  emnty  bottles ;  from  the  peer  to 
the  ragged  thiet  who  bides  his  moment  to 
snatch  ms  booty  from  his  Lordship's  carriage- 
seat  This  rascal's  opportunity  is  coming.  If  there 
are  five  minutes  in  an  Englishman's  life  in  which 
he  is  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  his  property, 
it  is  those  five  which  are  now  at  hand  when  that 
little  jockey  rainbow  yonder  is  gathering  on  the 
hill.  Thirty  of  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  world  arc 
about  to  contend  for  the  greatest  prize  that  horse 
can  win :  it  is  not  that  circumstance,  however, 
which  makes  so  many  hearts  go  pit-a-pat,  keeps  all 
lips  sealed,  and  rivets  every  eye,  except  that  of  the 
pickpocket  and  his  natural  enemy  the  policeman, 
upon  that  shifting  speck  of  colour. .  All  are  aware 
of  the  enormous  interests  that  hang  upon  the  result 
impending,  even  if  they  have  none  themselves ; 
vague  but  gigantic  shadows  of  loss  and  gain  fore- 
cast themselves  upon  every  mind.  In  a  few 
seconds  more,  certain  unknown  scoundrels — fellow- 
creatures,  however,  with  whom  we  have  indis- 
soluble sympathies — will  be  enriched  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice ;  and  certain  other  poor  devils 
will  be  ruined.    A  solemn  hush  pervades  all 


Pandemonium.  The  very  organ-grinders  cease  their 
hateful  discord ;  the  vendors  of  race-cards  give  their 
lungs  brief  respite  ;  the  proprietors  of  Aunt  Sallies 
intermit  their  useless  cry  of  '  Three  throws  a  penny,' 
and  stand  on  tiptoe,  with  their  fasces  beneath  their 
arms,  as  eager  as  my  Lord  who  totters  insecure  erect 
upon  the  front  seat  of  his  drag.  Nervous  folks  see 
all  these  things  because  they  cannot  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  where  they  would  A  sudden  roar  breaks 
forth,  not  in  the  least  like  human  speech,  but  it 
means  that  They  are  Off ! 

1  Ate  they  off,  Ralph?'  inquires  Master  Walter 
of  his  companion,  'or  is  it  a  lie  ?'  His  6mall  and 
well-gloved  hand  is  trembling  so,  that  his  race-glass 
gives  him  views  like  a  kaleidoscope.  Splendour 
or  Penury — nay,  worse,  or  Shame  await  him,  and 
are  at  the  tlireshold.  He  knows  not  yet  the  foot 
of  which  it  is  that  draws  so  nigh ;  and  he  dares 
not  look  forth  to  see. 

'  They  are  not  off  yet,  lad,'  returned  Ralph  ;  and 
even  lie  has  to  swallow  something  which  appears 
to  be  in  his  throat,  but  is  not,  before  he  can  give 
that  assurance. 

Master  Walter  draws  a  long  breath,  for  this  is  a 
reprieve,  and  endeavours  once  more  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  the  dancing  horses ;  but  it  is  the  retina  of 
the  mind  only  which  presents  its  image.  He 
beholds  his  mother's  face,  paler  and  more  careworn 
than  ever,  sharpened  with  pain,  through  something 
which  she  has  learned  since  

'They're  off!  they're  off!'  is  again  the  cry; 
and  this  time  the  great  plane  of  faces  shifts  and 
flashes  as  it  follows  the  speck  of  colour  now  in 
rapid  motion — at  first,  a  double  bine,  next  a  length- 
ening oval,  and  then  a  string  of  brilliants,  knotted 
here  and  there.  As  they  approach  Tattenham 
Corner,  Walter  perceives,  for  the  first  time,  that 
they  are  horses,  and  that  three  are  leading  all  the 
rest — Green,  Black,  and  Yellow.  The  chances  are 
then  but  two  to  one  against  him.  How  they  lag 
and  crawl,  these  vaunted  coursers  of  the  air  !  How 
long  is  this  frightful  suspense  to  last  1  '  The 
Yellow 's  beat — Mica  is  out  of  it— the  Black  wins— 
the  favourite  is  beaten,  blast  him ! — Meiulaus 

wing '          There  is  a  thunder  of  hoofs,  a  flash  of 

Black  and  Green,  then  a  cry  such  as,  even  on  Epsom 
Downs,  was  never  before  heard  '  By  Heaven, 
he's  off!  The  boy  is  killed!  Was  it  short  of  the 
post  1  What  number 's  up  1  The  Green  has  won. 
The  King,  The  King !  Hurrah,  hurrah ! '  And  so 
the  babblement  breaks  forth  again,  and  the  tumultu- 
ous crowd  flows  in  like  water  upon  the  fair  green 
course,  save  one  small  space  of  it  kept  clear  by 
men  with  staves,  where  lies  a  poor  whitefaced 
jockey,  senseless  and  motionless,  for  whose  misfor- 
tune everybody  is  sorry,  but  especially  those  who 
have  backed  the  Black. 

All  had  gone  well  with  the  French  horse  until 
within  a  few  strides  of  the  winning-post ;  he  was 
leading  by  half  a  length,  and  his  victory  seemed  cer- 
tain to  all  eyes,  when  suddenly — whether  through 
the  devilish  nature  ofthe  beast,  or  whether  poor  Sam 
had  touched  him  with  the  heel  in  that  overwhelming 
crisis,  can  never  now  be  known — but  he  stopped 
stock-still,  and  shot  his  rider  (snatching  at  his  ear 
as  he  flew  by)  a  dozen  yards,  like  cricket-ball 
from  catapult.  The  uncelebrated  Hicks  had  actu- 
ally preceded  the  rival  jockey  at  the  post,  but  left 
his  horse  behind  him ;  and  there  the  beast  was 
stanchng  yet,  with  his  fore-feet  planted  resolutely 
before  him,  and  his  untwisted  ears  hud  level  with  his 
neck,  as  though  he  was  giving  '  a  back '  at  leap-frog. 
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'Come  down,  and  let  us  get  away  from  this, 
lad,'  broke  forth  Derrick  impatiently :  'it  is  no 


waiting  here.' 
*  It  is  no  use  waiting  here,'  echoed  the  young 
man  mechanically,  as  he  followed  his  friend  through 
the  fast-thinning  crowd  down  to  the  basement 
story. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  they  met  Mr  Chifney, 
looking  very  white  and  disconcerted.  He,  too, 
had  put  more  trust  than  he  was  wont  to  place  in 
horses  in  Menelaut,  and  had  suffered  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  wily  trainer  was  not  used  to 
losses. 

4  How  is  the  boy  V  inquired  Derrick. 

'  Bad,  sir,  bad :  it  is  a  bad  business  altogether,' 
muttered  the  man  of  horseflesh,  not  perhaps  wholly 
thinking  of  the  boy. 

'  It  was  not  his  fault,  however,'  continued  Ralph. 
'  No  man  could  have  kept  his  seat  during  such,  a 
devil's  trick.  Look  you,  let  him  have  all  he 
requires  ;  everything.   I  will  be  responsible.' 

Mr  Chifney  had  expected  from  this  stormy 
client  some  terrible  outbreak  of  wrath  and  dis- 
appointment ;  and  lo,  he  was  all  benevolence  and 
charity !  His  astonishment  exhibited  itself  signifi- 
cantly enough  in  his  face ;  but  Ralph  mistook  the 
cause. 

'Why  do  you  stare  so,  sir?  I  suppose  I  am 
good  for  a  few  pounds  yet  The  horse  is  mine  ; 
and  I  apprehend  will  be  security  enough  ;  though 
I  wish  I  could  afford  to  shoot  him — cursed  beast ! 
Where  is  Lord  Stonart  V 

'  A  Great  Personage  has,  I  have  heard,  just  sent 
for  him,  to  offer  his  congratulations.' 

Ralph  Derrick  uttered  a  harsh  and  bitter  laugh. 

'I  suppose  we  couldn't  see  tins  interesting 
interview,  eh  V 

'  Certainly  not,  sir,'  replied  the  trainer  hurriedly, 
alarmed  by  Derrick's  tone  and  air.  '  I  hope  you 
are  not  thinking  of  putting  us  all  in  the  wrong  by 
any  act  of  violence  ?  . 

'  Well,  no ;  I  thought  of  conferring  the  honour 
of  knighthood  upon  his  Lordship  with  a  horsewhip 
—that 's  all' 

'Take  him  away,'  whispered  the  trainer  to 
Master  Walter ; '  for  Heaven's  sake,  take  him  home.' 

'  Yes,  home.  Come  home,  Ralph,'  repeated  the 
young  man,  like  one  in  a  dream. 

'Ha,  Lisgard,  how  goes  it  J'  drawled  Captain 
Wobegon,  sauntering  slowly  up  to  where  the  three 
were  standing.  '  I  hope  you  recouped  yourself  for 
last  night's  misfortunes  by  The  King  just  now. 
Devilish  near  thing,  though.  The  Frenchman  did 
win  by  a  head,  but  luckily  it  was  the  boy's,  and  not 
his  own.' 

'  I  backed  the  wrong  horse,'  returned  Master 
Walter  gloomily.  '  And  I  owe  .you — how  much  is  it  T 

'A  little  over  fourteen  hundred.  H  it's  any 
convenience  to  you,  I  can  wait  a  fortnight  or  so ;  I 
would  say  longer — but  Lurline — she  was  inquiring 
after  you,  only  yesterday,  by  the  by  ;  I  felt  quite 
jealous — has  a  soul  above  economy.  And  after 
the  Derby,  you  know,  folks  send  in  their  bills ; 
especially  jewellers.  They  know  if  they  are  not 
paid  then,  it's  a  bad  look-out  What  a  lot  that 
lellow  Stonart  must  have  netted  I  I'm  sorry  to  see 
you  so  down  in  the  mouth ;  you  used  to  be  such  a 
lucky  fellow.' 

'Used  to  be  such  a  lucky  fellow,'  mused  Master 
Walter,  as  he  and  his  companion  made  their  way 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  heath,  where  a  place  had 
been  appointed  at  which  their  Hansom  was  to  wait 


for  them.  '  Yes,  so  I  was.  I  used  to  win  in  a  small 
way,  and  yet  people  were  always  glad  to  see  me. 
They  won't  be  bo  pleasant,  I  reckon,  when  they  find 
that  I  am  a  defaulter.  I  can't  get  at  any  money 
for  a  year,  and  who  '11  wait  a  year  without  making 
a  row?  Even  if  they  do,  mine  will  be  a  fine 
coming  of  age.  How  could  I  have  been  such  a 
frightful  fooll* 

•Tell  your  fortune,  my  pretty  gentleman,' 
observed  a  gipsy  girl,  laying  her  walnut-coloured 
fingers  upon  the  young  man's  coat-sleeve.  '  You 
are  born  under  a  lucky  star.' 

'  I  may  have  been  born  there  ;  but  I  have  wan- 
dered far  away  from  its  influence,'  replied  Master 
Walter,  shaking  her  hand  off  somewhat  roughly. 
'  If  you  want  a  shilling,  you  shall  have  it ;  for  I 
have  nothing  but  other  people's  money  about  me, 
and  that  one  always  parts  with  very  readily.  But 
don't  call  me  lucky,  for  that 's  a  lie,  you  jade.' 

'  Bless  your  handsome  face,'  returned  the  gipsy 
humbly,  '  it 's  a  shame  that  it  ever  should  be 
crossed  by  the  shadow  of  sorrow.  You  can't  be 
unlucky,  sir,  with  eyes  like  yours— especially,' 
added  she,  as  the  two  strode  hastily  away,  '  espe- 
cially among  the  ladies.' 

'  Do  you  hear  that,  lad  ? '  laughed  Derrick 
encouragingly ;  but  the  young  man  was  too  wrapt 
up  in  his  own  sombre  thoughts  to  heed  such 
things. 

'  I  must  sell  out,'  muttered  he  to  himself ; '  that 's 
the  first  thing.  And  I  must  run  down  to  Mirk ; 
there  is  no  knowing  what  that  spitfire  there  may 
do  else.' 

'  Here 's  our  Hansom,  and  the  fellow  not  drunk 
for  a  wonder !'  exclaimed  Derrick.  '  Where's  the 
horse,  man?' 

'In  this  next  booth,  sir,'  returned  the  driver. 
'  I  will  put  him  to  in  no  time. — I  am  afraid  your 
honours  nave  not  won.' 

'  See,  Walter,  lad,'  cried  Derrick  in  remonstrance ; 
'  that 's  your  fault  Don't  hang  out  such  signals  of 
distress  that  everybody  who  meets  us  offers  their 
confounded  pity.  Be  a  man,  lad ;  be  a  man. 
Besides,  what  aid  that  gipsy  girl  say  just  now? 
Many  a  wise  word  is  spoken  in  jest.  She  said,  with 
your  good  looks,  that  you  must  needs  be  lucky 
with  the  women.  I  should  like  to  see  the  heiress 
who  would  say  "  No  "  to  Captain  Walter  Lisgard. 
A  good  marriage  would  mend  all  this,  and '  

•  Go  to  the  devil ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man 
passionately, 

'  You  are  out  of  temper,  lad,'  returned  the  other 
gravely ;  '  but  don't  say  those  sort  of  things  to  me, 
lor  I  have  not  deserved  them.' 

'  Not  deserved  them  !  you  have  been  my  ruin, 
curse  you !'  continued  the  other  with  vehemence. 
'  But  for  you,  you  drunken ' 

'  Take  you  care,  Walter  Lisgard  1 '  roared  the 
bearded  man  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  '  Do  not  make 
me  strike  you,  for  I  would  as  soon  strike  my  son. 
How  can  all  this  be  my  fault  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  I  have  not  lost  also— almost  all  I  have  in  the 
world  save  a  few  hundreds  V 

'  Ay,  mine,  I  suppose,'  exclaimed  Walter  bit- 
terly.  '  I  know  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Vjes,'  returned  the  other,  producing  nis  pocket- 
book,  '  here  are  three  LO.Ujs  bearing  your  signature, 
for  two,  three,  and  five  hundred  pounds.' 

'  You  shall  be  paid,  sir,  never  fear,'  rejoined  the 
young  man  insolently.  '  No  man  but  you,  however, 
would  have  produced  them  at  such  a  time.  But 
it  serves  me  right  for  herding  with  such  people.' 
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'Thank  you,  young  man.  At  the  same  time, 
few  of  your  fine  gentlemen  would  treat  them  this 
wny.'  Thus  saying,  he  tore  them  into  little 
strips,  and  scattered  them  to  the  wind. — 4  All  I  ask, 
by  wav  of  repayment,  now  is,  that  you  will  listen 
to  a  few  words  I  have  to  say.  I  have  loved  you, 
Walter  Lisgard,  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  would 
have  laid  down  my  life  for  yours.  I  have  concealed 
from  my  own  heart  as  well  as  I  could  the  selfish 
baseness  that  underlies  your  every  act — but  that 
is  over  now.  Look  you,  on  the  coasts  where  I  have 
come  from,  there  is  many  a  bay  which,  if  you  saw 
it  at  high  tide,  you  would  say  :  M  What  a  beautiful 
harbour !  what  smooth  and  smiling  water !  This 
is  a  place  for  all  men  to  cast  anchor."  But  when 
the  tide  is  going  out,  you  see  how  you  have  been 
deceived.  Here  is  a  reef  that  would  wreck  a  navy ; 
here  is  a  jagged  and  cruel  rock,  and  there  another 
and  another.  With  every  one,  you  say  to  yourself, 
surely  this  is  the  last.  But  for  this  and  for  that, 
there  was  never  a  better  anchorage;  and  how 
beautiful  the  place  is !  What  luxuriant  foliage— 
what  exquisite  verdure  fringes  the  shore — just  the 
shores,  you  know.  But  when  the  tide  is  quite  out, 
it  is  im  possible  to  like  the  place  any  longer.  There 
are  nothing  but  reefs  and  rocks  to  be  seen  then,  and 
a  few  loathsome  reptiles  among  the  slime.  Now, 
Walter  Lisgard,  I  nave  come  upon  you  at  dead 
low-water,  and  I  don't  wish  to  meet  you  any  more. 
You  will  deceive  others,  of  course,  who  may  see 
you  at  the  flow,  but  you  will  never  deceive  me. 
I  shall  go  down  to  Mirk,  after  a  tittle,  to  bring 
away  my  wife.  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  be 
there.  Above  all  things,  see  that  your  mother 
does  not  cross  me  in  that  matter,  or  it  will  be 
worse  for  all  concerned.  I  have  nobody  now  in 
the  world  who  cares  for  me  save  Mary  Forest, 
and  they  shall  not  rob  me  of  her.  Here  is  the 
Hansom  in  which  we  can  no  longer  sit  together. 
You  are  not  used  to  walking,  being  what  is  called 
a  gentleman,  so  you  had  better  take  it  All  I  ask 
you  is,  to  leave  our  lodgings  before  I  reach  them, 
since  you  will  arrive  there  first ;  or  if  not — I  will 
take  myself  off  elsewhere  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
under  the  same  roof,  with  you  again,  young  man.' 

Then  pulling  his  hat  forward  upon  his  brow,  in 
place  of  farewell,  Ralph  Derrick  turned  his  back 
upon  Walter  Lisgard,  and  took  his  way  to  town 
on  foot  As  the  captain,  sitting  alone  in  no  very 
enviable  frame  of  mind,  passed  him  afterwards 
upon  the  road,  he  could  not  help  remarking  to 
himself  how  old  and  bowed  the  insolent  fellow 
looked. 


HAPPY  HOMES.* 

Toe  condition  of  multitudes  of  the  manual 
labouring-classes  in  this  country  is  a  reproach  to 
our  modern  and  somewhat  boasted  civilisation.  It 
has  attracted  attention,  however,  far  more  than  at 
any  former  time,  and  good  hopes  may  therefore  be 
entertained.  Earnest  efforts  are  also  being  made 
in  various  ways  for  its  improvement,  and  with  some 
measure  of  success.  Ministers  of  every  denomina- 
tion, city  missionaries,  and  Sunday-school  teachers, 
labo  ur  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Many  exert  them- 
selves to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education.  Others 
devote  their  energies  chiefly  to  the  promotion  of 
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temperance.  But  all  these  find  a  great  obstacle  to 
their  success  in  the  densely-crowded  Btate  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  towns,  and  the  want  of  that 
space  and  accommodation  in  the  houses  of  the 
working-classes,  both  in  town  and  country,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  family  life.  If 
the  inhabitants  of  narrow  lanes,  which  the  sun- 
shine scarcely  enters,  and  where  the  pure  air  of 
heaven  cannot  circulate,  draw  in  poison  with  their 
breath,  and  fevers  and  consumption  and  a  long 
train  of  diseases  are  the  consequence,  not  less 
certain  is  it  that  the  moral  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  them  is  pernicious.  The  members  of 
decent  families,  unhappily  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  living  in  such  situations,  are  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  most  depraved  of  human  beings, 
and  are  familiarised  from  childhood  with  every 
idea  of  vice.  The  houses  afford  no  place  of  retire- 
ment for  reading,  for  self-improvement  of  any 
kind,  or  for  devotion ;  and  do  not  even  admit  of 
the  observance  of  that  decency  without  which  a 
proper  tone  of  moral  feeling  cannot  subsist  Dr 
Begg  well  says  :  '  Man  must  have  not  only  a  cover- 
ing, but  a  Home.  God  made  men  in  families ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  right  maintenance  and  ordering 
of  these  little  kingdoms  that  the  peace  and  social 
order  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  depend.' 

Because  their  habitations  are  not  fit  for  homes, 
the  circumstances  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  in  Britain  live  at  the  present  day,  power- 
fully tend  to  degradation  and  vice.  Nor  is  the 
evil  confined  to  towns.  It  exists  to  a  great  extent 
also  in  villages,  through  the  mistaken  policy  of 
landowners,  who  dread  an  increase  of  the  village 
population,  and  of  consequent  pauperism.  Sites 
for  houses  are  therefore  refused,  and  the  result  is, 
that  new  buildings  are  erected  within  the  space  to 
which  the  village  is  confined,  where  formerly  there 
were  gardens  ;  and  worse  still,  the  existing  houses 
are  made  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of 
families,  and  are  crowded  with  lodgers.  Pauperism 
is  increased  by  the  very  means  taken  to  prevent  it, 
for  vice  and  disease  become  more  prevalent,  and 
both  produce  it  And  even  in  strictly  agricultural 
districts,  the  houses  of  labourers  are  often  mere 
hovels,  not  half  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
human  beings  as  the  stables,  byres,  and  pig-sties 
are  to  those  of  the  brutes  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

Dr  Begg  calls  attention,  in  the  little  volume  now 
under  our  notice,  to  statistical  returns  obtained  at 
the  census  of  1861,  concerning  house-accommo- 
dation in  Scotland,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  were  at  that  date  666,786  inhabited  houses 
in  Scotland;  and  of  these,  246,601  consisted  of 
only  two  rooms,  226,723  of  only  one  room,  and 
7964  houses  were  without  windows  !  In  Edin- 
burgh, one  hundred  and  twenty-one  families  lived 
in  houses  of  one  room,  without  a  window ;  in 
Glasgow,  two  hundred  and  forty-one.  About  fifty 
thousand  of  the  population  of  Edinburgh,  and 
about  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  of 
Glasgow,  lived  in  houses  of  one  room  ;  many  of 
these  houses  containing  six,  seven,  or  eight  person?, 
and  some  of  them  a  greater  number,  even  up  to 
fifteen.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  state 
of  things  is  better  in  England,  although  no  such 
statistical  returns  were  obtained  for  England,  and 
it  is  due  to  Dr  Begg  to  state  that  it  was  very  much 
through  his  energetic  exertions,  in  urging  the 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  government  and 
moving  others  to  do  bo,  that  they  were  obtained  for 
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Scotland.  They  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the 
appalling  magnitude  of  an  evil,  which  demands 
the  serious  attention  of  statesmen  and  philan- 
thropists. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  demand  that  cottages  of  at 
least  two  or  three  apartments  should  be  provided 
for  agricultural  labourers,  and  these  not  erected, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  in  damp  situations,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  drainage.  To  this  extent, 
surely,  the  legislature  might  interfere,  requiring 
all  landowners  to  do  what  some  have  already  done 
of  their  own  accord.  It  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  where  a  manufacturing  or  mining  village  has 
sprung  up,  facilities  should  oe  given  for  the  erection 
of  the  needful  number  of  houses.  A  landowner 
may  take  his  own  way  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
if  he  finds  it  to  his  profit  to  have  mines  or 
manufactories  on  his  estate,  he  ought  to  be  regarded 
aa  having  committed  himself  to  the  granting  of 
sites  for  houses  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms.  The 
public  interest  requires  it  In  like  manner,  the 
extension  of  towns  over  a  greater  area  ought  not 
to  be  arrested  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  individuals. 
It  is  a  great  public  improvement,  and  Dr  Begg 
properly  contends  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  it  as  for  other  great  public  improvements,  and 
that  ground  should  be  taken  for  it,  if  necessary, 
without  consent  of  the  owners,  at  a  fair  price,  as  it 
is  for  railways.  Otherwise,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  may  often  be  found  insuperable,  and  the 
population  of  fever-haunted  lanes  may  remain  as 
dense  as  it  is,  social  reform  may  be  prevented,  and 
multitudes  left  to  vice  and  misery. 

At  the  present  moment,  a  great  project  is 
entertained  in  Edinburgh,  the  opening  up  of 
some  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  Old  Town  by 
new  streets,  and  by  the  widening  of  bines  or 
dotes.  The  Lord  Provost,  who  has  recently 
entered  on  his  office,  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
movement  for  this  purpose,  and  calculates  that  if 
the  proposed  improvements  are  effected,  three 
hundred  lives  will  be  saved  annually — a  calculation 
which  is  probably  within  the  mark: — whilst  great 
benefit  may  be  expected  as  to  morality  and  religion. 
But  what  is  to  become  of  the  actual  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  which  are  to  be  improved?  They 
must  find  houses  elsewhere,  and  these  houses  muBt 
be  built  The  progress  of  the  alterations  must  not 
be  so  rapid  as  to  throw  them  out  of  their  present 
abodes,  however  miserable  these  may  be,  before 
there  is  room  for  them  in  new  ones.  Too  much  of 
this  has  taken  place  already,  particularly  in  towns 
through  which  railways  have  been  carried,  and 
with  the  result  of  a  more  grievous  overcrowding 
than  before.  The  question  now  arises,  how  the 
additional  house-accommodation  is  to  be  provided  1 
It  is  this  question  which  Dr  Begg  undertakes  to 
answer  in  the  present  work,  and  not  with  special 
reference  to  the  projected  improvements  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  generally  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  all  towns,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes.  He  regards  the  erection  of  houses 
for  the  working-classes  to  anything  like  the  extent 
necessary,  as  an  enterprise  too  vast  for  mere 
benevolent  effort,  even  if  this  were  the  way  in 
which  it  could  be  most  beneficially  done.  He 
thinks  it  unlikely  ever  to  be  accomplished  by 
speculators  seeking  their  own  advantage  in  the 
investment  of  money,  because  this  kind  of  property 
is  far  from  being  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
investments ;  whilst  the  rents,  which,  for  their 
own  security,  speculators  in  house-building  must 


demand,  are  a  heavy  drain  on  the  limited  resources 
of  their  tenants.  He  urges  upon  working-men  the 
consideration  of  the  advantage  which  they  would 
derive  from  building  houses  for  themselves ;  he  urges 
upon  the  whole  community  the  duty  of  seeking  to 
secure  for  them  every  possible  facility  of  doing  so. 
He  refers  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
Freehold  Land  and  Building  Societies  of  Birming- 
ham and  other  towns  in  England,  societies  which 
had  their  origin  in  a  political  motive,  but  have 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  what  is  already 
a  great  social  reformation.  He  adduces  also  the 
example  of  the  Co-operative  Building  Company  of 
Edinburgh,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and 
formed  so  recently  as  the  year  1861,  but  which 
has  already  erected  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
excellent  workmen's  houses,  and  has  forty  more  in 
progress,  the  houses  being  almost  always  eagerly 
purchased  as  soon  as  they  are  finished,  or  even 
before  they  are  finished,  and  'generally  by  men 
who  obtain  money  for  that  purpose  from  a  Property 
Investment  Society.  The  price  of  a  house,  with  a 
small  garden,  in  a  pleasant  suburban  situation,  is 
L.130,  of  which  L.  125  is  obtained  from  a  Property 
Investment  Company;  so  that  a  man  can  enter 
at  once  into  possession  of  it  who  has,  besides  the 
furniture,  L.5  in  the  savings-bank  for  a  first 
instalment  of  the  price,  and  about  L.3  for  the 
expense  of  title-deeds.  And  by  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  about  L.13  to  the  Property  Investment 
Company,  which  is  only  about  L.2  a  year  more 
than  the  annual  rent  of  such,  a  house,  he  can  make 
it  absolutely  his  own  in  fourteen  years.  What  an 
encouragement  to  economy  and  temperance,  and 
every  good  habit!  And  what  a  difference  to  a 
family  in  that  commodious  house,  with  its  little 
garden,  and  its  quiet,  decent  neighbourhood,  from 
the  miserable  crowded  lane,  reeking  with  filth  and 
vice ! 

The  scheme  is  indeed  an  admirable  one,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned  in 
its  promotion.  It  has  sprung  up  gradually,  and  as 
it  were  naturally;  it  is  not  the  creation  of  any 
individual  mind.  Dr  Begg,  along  with  others,  has 
the  merit  of  having  early  perceived  its  excellence  ; 
and  to  his  energy  m  explaining  and  recommending 
it,  the  beginning  of  its  adoption  in  Scotland  is  very 
much  to  be  ascribed.  Much  may  still  be  done  by 
explaining  and  recommending  it  everywhere  ;  but 
much  needs  also  to  be  done  in  the  removal  of 
obstacles  out  of  the  way.  These  obstacles  arise 
chiefly  from  two  causes :  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
land,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ; 
and  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  legal  title  to  what 
is  called  in  Scotland  '  heritable  property,'  and  in 
England  'real  estate.'  This  expense  is  unreason- 
ably great  an(l  m  Scotland  it  is  much  greater  than 
in  England,  although  recent  acts  of  parliament  have 
done  something  to  diminish  it  In  England,  also, 
there  are  different  tenures  of  land  ;  copyhold  in  one 
place,  and  freehold  in  another ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  difference,  the  building  of  houses  by  working- 
men  has  not  yet  made  progress  at  Manchester  as  it 
has  done  at  Birmingham  and  some  other  towns. 
The  copyhold  system  most  nearly  resembles  that 
universally  prevalent  in  Scotland.  The  freehold 
system  is  the  most  simple  and  natural ;  and  little 
more  is  to  be  desired  than  an  extension  of  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  The  relics  of  feu- 
dalism are  a  barrier  to  progress  ;  and  the  ruins  and 
rubbish  cannot  too  soon  be  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  as  to  many  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  worst  districU  of  cities,  that  they 
will  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  any  facilities  for 
building  houses  of  their  own.  Some  would,  who  are 
now  compelled  to  live  there.  And  as  to  those  who 
would  not,  a  great  improvement  in  their  circum- 
stances would  be  indirectly  effected.  It  is  thus 
that  we  may  hope  for  a  general  change.  And  when 
the  overcrowding  begins  to  be  diminished,  means, 
now  comparatively  powerless,  will  bo  found  to  bo 
powerful.  The  temptations  to  intemperance  would 
not  be  felt  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  diminution 
of  intemperance  would  prove  favourable  to  all  that 
is  good.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  temp- 
tation to  intemperance  arises  from  the  want  of 
proper  house-accommodation,  and  the  consequent 
waut  of  the  delights  of  home-life  ;  much  also  from 
the  exhausting  effects  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
producing  a  craving  for  stimulants.  In  both  respects, 
a  diminisncd  density  of  population  would  be  most 
beneficial  in  its  results.  And  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  now  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
education  and  of  religion  would  vanish. 

KAILIE  STORIES. 

The  word  haUU  is  Gaelic,  and  appears  to  signify 
primarily  '  a  pUgrimage '  or  '  visiting.'  It  is  used 
secondarily  to  signify  'gossiping,'  but  never  in  a 
contemptuous  sense.  But  it  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  a  custom  universal  in  the  Highlands, 
and  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  kept  up  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  low  country,  of  neighbours 
within  a  certain  range  of  district  congregating  in 
the  house  of  one  of  their  community,  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  social  interchange  of  good  cheer,  and 
particularly  in  singing  songs  and  telling  stories, 
while  all  kinds  of  indoor  work  are  at  the  same  time 
carried  on.  All  the  houses  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  reckoned  to  be  alternately  free  and  common 
to  the  observers  of  this  custom,  but  usually  some 
particular  two  or  three  are  adhered  to  in  preference 
to  others.  Modern  ideas  are  no  doubt  displacing 
the  custom,  and  it  will  perhaps  soon  be  unknown. 
It  would  take  a  long  cluipter  to  describe  the  usual 
incidents  that  occur,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  some 
attempt  should  not  be  made  to  collect  the  pictures 
of  common  life,  and  the  current  lore,  that  are  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing  at  such  forgatherings. 
The  following  stories,  which  all  belong  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  are  merely  intended  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  sort  of  spirit  that  is  usually  indulged  in 
among  the  '  gossips.'  KailUr  is  '  a  man-teller/  and 
kailteh  'a  woman-teller.' 

KAILTER  MR  HUTCH ESON. 

I  remember  hearing,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  story 
told  of  a  neighbouring  minister,  who,  not  being 
much  distinguished  for  his  own  abilities  in  ser- 
monising, thought  he  might  begin  aud  substitute 
the  composition  of  some  of  our  worthy  divines  for 
his  own,  and  preach  them — no  doubt  through  a 
conscientious  zeal  for  their  spiritual  welfare — to 
his  admiring  little  flock.  One  day  he  happened  to 
be  declaiming  with  more  than  lus  wonted  anima- 


and  rose  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest  as  before. 
But  he  was  no  sooner  at  top-speed  again,  than  the 
air  rung  with  :  '  That  '<  Baxter.'  For  a  moment, 
the  gowned  hero  stood  paralysed,  but  only  for  a 
moment..  Maddened  by  this  Becond  attack,  he 
plunged  forward  again  with  all  the  fierceness  of 
despair  ;  his  month  began  to  foam ;  his  eyes  glared 
through  his  dishevelled  hair ;  his  arms  flew  about 
like  the  tails  of  a  herd  of  oxen  in  midsummer  ;  and 
his  body  writhed  like  a  serpent  over  a  fire.  While 
this  was  going  on  in  such  a  way  as  might  have 
produced  the  desired  effect,  the  hated  interruption 
once  more  broke  forth.  This  was  now  become 
unendurable.  '  Put  out  that  man  ! — vile  limb  of 
the  devil ! '  roared  the  infuriated  minister.  ( That 's 
your  am  noo  I '  retorted  his  incorrigible  tormentor, 
for  the  fourth  and  last  time.  Never  afterwards 
|  was  the  minister  known  to  borrow  a  sentence,  but 
|  preached  such  discourses  as  were  unanimously 
t  pronounced— even  by  the  censorious  yeoman — to 
be  his  own. 

KAILTEH  MRS  nCTCHES02f. 

A  tailor  made  a  wager  that  he  would  make  a  pair 
of  hose  in  the  pulpit  of  a  certain  Church.  He  was 
not  to  enter  the  church  until  dark,  and  be  was  to 
have  the  hose  done  at  twelvo  o'clock,  or,  at  any 
rate,  was  to  continue  working  at  them  until  mid- 
night When  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  the 
tailor  was  becoming  a  little  eerie  as  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  position,  his  attention  was  roused  by 
a  slight  hissing  noise  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld  a  long,  white, 
bony  figure  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  building, 
apparently  from  under  the  ground,  which,  raising 
its  right  arm,  presently  began  addressing  him. 
'  Look,  thou  vile  reptile,  that  comest  here  to  insult 
the  dead  at  rest,  and  defile  the  sanctuary  of  God  ! 
look  here !  know  that  thou  shalt  not  mock  with 
impunity  the  silent  sleep  of  the  departed  !  Dost 
thou  see  this  right  arm  ?  there  is  on  it  neither  flesh 
nor  blood,  nor  is  there  now,  nor  has  there  been  for 
many  a  day.' — '  I  see  that,  and  I  sew  this,'  rejoined 
the  tailor.   Holding  up  his  left  arm,  the  figure 

I  repeated  the  same,  then  his  right  leg,  and  then  his 
left,  and  the  tailor  answered  each  time  with  the 

I  same  rejoinder.  It  struck  twelve,  and  the  tailor 
was  done.  The  figure  approached  him,  with  the 
ominous  words :  '  As  thou  hast  seen,  so  shalt  thon 
feel'  The  tailor  leaps  up,  and  takes  to  flight,  the 
figure  chasing,  when,  just  at  the  door,  and  as  the 
tailor  gave  a  bound  out  of  the  church,  the  figure 
strikes  at  him  with  his  right  hand,  but  missing 
him,  and  hitting  the  door-pillar,  he  leaves  the 
mark  of  his  hand;  and  there  the  mark  of  the 
'  devil's '  five  fingers  are  Unto  this  day.  The  tailor 
heard  the  blow  behind  him,  and  then  the  figure 
vanished  in  a  blaze  which  Binged  the  tailor's  skin ; 
and  never  more  till  the  day  of  his  death  had  the 
tailor  a  hair  on  any  part  of  his  body,  or  had  he  a 
shadow. 

KAILTER  MR  HCTCIIESON. 

An  old  woman  of  the  parish  of 


Boston !'  At  once,  he  stood  as  if  transfixed  by  a 
lightning-stroke.  But  recovering  himself,  and 
thinking  to  annihilate  the  still  ringing  echoes 
of  'that  voice  of  Satan'  by  the  thunder  of  his 
own,  he  charged  sublimely  into  his  subject  again, 


was  so 

indecorous  as  one  day  to  allow  her  pig— which  was 
a  pet— to  follow  her  to  church,  and  not  only  to 
the  church,  but  into  it.  In  duo  time,  the  services 
began  by  the  minister  giving  out  a  psalm,  during 
which  time  grumphy  was  as  quiet  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  nature  to  be,  being  nestled  quite 
close  to  the  feet  of  her  owner,  and  only  disturbing 

low  grunt 


a  few  sensitive  ladies  by  an  occasional 
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of  self-congratulation.  But  when  the  psalm  began 
to  be  sung,  grumphy  pricked  up  her  ears,  gave 
a  loud  snort  or  two,  by  way  of  clearing  her 
throat,  or  ascertaining  the  proper  key-note,  and 
then  struck  boldly  in  with  the  general  voice.  The 
tune,  of  course,  she  did  not  strictly  follow,  and  not 
believing  in  the  measures,  she  lengthened  them  out 
a  note  or  two,  by  way  of  refrain,  at  each  of  which 
the  man  in  the  gown  half  rose  and  peeped  over  the 
pulpit  The  singing  over,  the  minister  rose  to  pray. 
But  grumphy,  still  thinking  it  her  duty  not  to  be 
silent,  struck  in  every  time  the  good  man  gave  a 
fervent  exclamation,  supporting  it  in  the  same  key 
with  great  emphasis.  This  state  of  matters  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  much  to  the  merriment  of 
the  youngsters,  and  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
elder  people,  who  all  of  them  seemed  afraid  of 
loosing  the  tongue  of  Mrs  Graymantle  by  silencing 
that  of  her  fourfooted  friend.  This  at  last  roused 
the  worthy  minister,  who  did  not  relish  his  every 
sentence  being  chorused  in  such  a  fashion,  and 
leaning  over  the  pulpit,  he  thus  apostrophised  the 
beadle :  '  Tak  awa'  that  pig,  and  the  owner  o'  the 
pig ;  tak  them  as  far  as  such  a  place,  and  if  you 
get  a  stane  upon  them,  guid  and  weel,  and  haste 
you  back  to  worship.' 

y  BANNERS  BAIN. 

I  returned  hame  ae  day,  and  found  Tam  Mac- 
phail  waitin'  for  me  in  the  hoose,  readin'  a  beuk. 
'  Weel,  Tarn,'  says  I, '  I'm  gled  to  see  you  sae  weel 
employed ;  ye  seem  to  be  very  muckle  interaisted 
in  that  beuk  ;  let  me  see — I  think  that's  Fox's 
Bevk  o'  Martyrs* 

'  Ay,  troth  is 't,'  says  Tam  ;  '  and  a  capital  beuk 
it  is.  I  hae  been  readin'  it  here  this  mair  than  an 
oor,  and  I  think  mair  o'  it  the  langer  I  leuk  at  it. 
Ood-a-mercy,  what  pictures,  man !  Lordsakes  ! 
leuk,  here 's  ae  chiel  boran  oot  anither  ane's  e'e  wi' 
an  'immle.  My  troth  !  I  think  it 's  a  beuk.  Ye 
maun  gie  me  the  len  o'  it,  Sanners ;  I'll  tak  guid 
care  o'  it,  fearna  ye.' 

'  Weel,  we  shall  see,'  says  L  ' But  foo  hae  ye 
been  this  lang  time  ?  I  haena  seen  you  for  ooks. 
Foo  is  the  guidwife?  I  houp  Jeanic's  knee  is 
better.' 

•  Nae  a  muckle  better  o'  it,'  says  Tam ;  '  we  are 
a'  weel  else  but  this.  Tibbie  yonner  was  spcakin' 
aboot  a  doctor,  and  priggin'  sair  wi'  me  this 
mornin'  to  alloo  her  to  sen' for  ane.  But  of  coorse 
ye  ken  my  opinions  on  that  subjick,  that  I  hae  nae 
faith  in  sic  astrologers  and  soothsayin'  hypocrites, 
wi'  their  fiddlem-mddlem-lotions-potions-notions- 
nonsense.  But  ye  ken,  Sanners,  it's  kind  o'  no 
respectable-like,  for  ae  thing,  and,  anither  thing, 
if  it  should  come  to  waur,  or  end  in  worst  (whilk 
Gude  forfend !),  and  although  it  wouldna  be  true 
neither,  fowks  would  lay  the  blame  and  cause  o*  a' 
agin  me.  So  my  principal  errand  hero  was  to  see 
if  ye  would  do  me  a  particular  favour  in  this 
maitter,  whilk  is  to  gao  and  ca'  on  Tibbie,  just  as 
if  ye  raed  o'  your  am  accord,  to  speir  for  Jeanie, 
and  01  coorse  Tibbie'  11  explain  it  a',  and  ax  your 
advice,  and  speir  if  she  shouldna  send  for  a  doctor, 
and  mi  sea'  me,  and  sic-like.  Then  ye  can  tak  up 
the  string  wi'  her,  and  tell  her  seriously  to  get  a 
doctor  (deil  tak  him  !)  immcdantly,  and  that  yoll 
tak  me  in  hand  aboot  it,  and  stand  atwecn  her  and 
a'  consequences.  And,  Sanners,  ye  '11  sattle  wi'  the 
doctor,  and  I'll  sattle  wi'  ye  (but  that's  atween 
oorsellfl);  sae  that'll  keep  things  trig  and  snod. 
Ye  see  I  dinna  want  them  to  ken  that  I  think 


onything  o'  the  accident;  but  I'm  afeard  it's  no 
to  be  owr  muckle  lippened  to.' 

KAILTBR  PETER  GRANT. 

Tam  Shaw  went  to  the  market  to  sell  his  mare, 
for  the  same  reason  that  some  people  seek  to 
divorce  their  other  half;  but  instead  of  acting 
the  part  of  a  rascally  cheating  jockey,  by  represent- 
ing his  animal  to  be  everything  it  was  not,  Tarn's 
object  was  to  do  honestly.  So,  when  would-be 
buyers  gathered  round  to  look  at  the  'beast,' 
guidman  Tam  cried  out :  '  Haud  oot  ow'r,  baud 
oot  ow'r !— if  ye  care  for  life  and  hale  banes, 
haud  oot  ow'r!  I  hae  to  put  on  the  harness 
on  her  every  day  wi'  the  pitchfork '  (spoken  very 
quickly  and.  vehemently) ;  and  thereupon,  in  a 
way  as  if  he  did  not  want  people  to  see,  he  began 
tickling  the  'beast,'  to  prove  his  word  by  ocular 
demonstration.  The  ruse  took.  Some  one,  think- 
ing the  matter  was  all  a  joke,  and  the  man  just  a 
'  queer  one,'  bought  the  animal  at  once.  Next  day, 
'  the  gowkit  idiot,'  as  Tam  said,  '  tried  to  put  back 
the  beast,  "for,"  says  he,  "a'  ye  said  was  true." 
And  do  you  mean  to  say  ye  ever  dooted  my  word, 
sir?  says  I  to  him.' 


KAILTEH  MEG  MURRAY. 

When  ow'r  the  fire  ye  place  the  kettle, 
And  want  your  bree  to  bo  smoke  free, 

0'  clean  white  saut,  a  chosen  pickle, 
Lay  on  the  lid,  and  say  Forbid. 

KAILTEH  MRS  ROSE. 

The  Bible  was  considered  by  the  old  folks  as  a 
depository  of  all  knowledge  of  everything  that  ever 
was,  or  is,  or  should  be  known.  The  common 
belief  appeared  to  be  that  everything  good  or 
natural  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  whatever 
was  not  found  in  it,  ought  not  to  be.  In  warning 
young  folk  of  anything  that  was  thought  hurtful 
or  wrong,  the  reason  assigned  would  be  that  it  was 
forbidden :  *  Such  a  thing  is  forbidden ;'  and  if 
asked:  'Where  forbidden?'  the  reply  invariably 
came :  '  Where  but  in  the  Bible  ?'  As  a  universal 
refuge  for  ignorance,  anything  that  could  not  be 
accounted  for  was  said  to  belong  to  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  Bible ;  and  any  old  saw,  common 
saying,  or  story  that  could  not  be  otherwise 
authenticated,  was  at  once  referred  to  the  Bible. 
If  any  doubt  should  be  expressed  as  to  such  or 
such  a  thing  being  really  in  the  Bible,  the  reply 
would  be :  'Nae  fear  it 's  in 't,  gin  'twould  be  foun' 
oot'  Ignorance  on  any  subject  supposed  to  be 
very  commonly  known,  was  held  as  shewing  great 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  I  remember  old 
Hugh  Boy,  who  was  noted  as  a  great  Christian  in 
his  day,  once  asking  a  beggar,  who  was  relating  to 
him  a  story  about  the  water-kelpies,  what  he  under- 
stood these  to  be.  'Losh,  man!'  replied  the 
beggar,  'but  ye 're  ignorant  o'  your  Bible,  when 
ye  dinna  ken  aboot  the  water-kelpies ! ' 

KAILTEH  MRS  MACWATT. 

An  old  lady  called  one  morning  on  Eneas  Ross 
at  rather  an  early,  and,  as  it  proved,  unseasonable 
hour,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  her  account  with 
the  guidman,  and,  without  much  ceremony,  tabled 
the  money  ;  whereupon  Eneas,  rising,  seized  '  the 
root  of  all  evil,'  and  with  the  greatest  disgust, 
flung  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  with  this 
reply  to  his  visitor:  'Do  you  think  I  am  to  do 
homage  to  that  vile  worldly  trash  before  I  bow 
down  before  my  Maker?  Get  thee  behind  nic, 
Mammon!' 

■— v 
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KAILTEH  MBS  HUTCHESON. 

Dr  Maccoll  and  Mr  Mackimmio  having  gone  one 
time  into  the  far  west  to  preach,  were  so  inhospit- 
ably received  by  the  people  of  the  place,  because, 
as  they  afterwards  learned,  they  were  taken  for 
excisemen,  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  get 
night-lodging.  No  one  would  receive  them.  At 
length,  however,  though  very  reluctantly,  they  were 
directed  to  the  dwelling  of  an  old  woman  far  up 
amongst  the  hills,  and  were,  moreover,  furnished 
with  a  guide.  Arrived  at  the  old  woman's  house, 
their  guide  announced  them,  with  a  word  of 
explanation  in  his  own  way,  and  took  his  leave. 
Here  they  were  indeed  received,  but  with  a  very 
ill  grace.  Their  hostess  remarked  to  them,  that 
if  they  wanted  food,  there  was  some  sowens  that 
her  other  people  had  left,  and  if  they  liked  to  take 
that  and  milk,  they  could  take  it  It  was  rather 
cold  refreshment,  but  they  took  it,  and  were  glad  to 
get  it.  Having  despatched  their  repast,  they  asked 
the  old  dame  ifthey  could  have  grass  for  their  horses. 
To  this  she  replied,  that  she  had  grass,  away  in  the 
park  on  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  hill ;  but  if 
they  wanted  any,  they  would  have  to  shear  it 
themselves. 

•We'll  do  that,'  rejoined  Dr  Maccoll,  in  great 
glee,  and  thereupon  started  for  the  southernmost 
shoulder  of  the  hilL 

40  doctor!'  said  Mr  Mackiramie,  running  up 
to  him, 4  I  can't  shear— I  can't  shear  ! ' 

4  But  I  '11  shear  it,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  and  you  H 
carry  it  home  on  your  back.' 

In  the  morning,  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  they 
were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  their  old 
hostess  thumping  at  the  door.  4  Rise— rise  ! '  cried 
she. 

*  Why  so  soon  ? '  they  replied. 

*  That  '8  my  business,'  said  the  old  dame  ;  4  but 
if  ye  want  to  know,  rise  and  see ;  may  be,  too,  it 
may  be  something  in  your  own  way  of  business — 
ye 'd  better  look  sharp,  hadn't  ye  ? ' 

To  this  they  replied  by  tossing  themselves  in  the 
bed,  as  if  they  essayed  to  rise ;  but  being  nowise 
tired  of  the  blankets  vet,  for  they  had  had  but  a 
few  hours  of  sleep,  and  not  feeling  that  they  had 
rested  enough  for  the  fatigues  of  the  previous  day, 
they  were  loath  to  rub  their  drowsy  eyes.  But  the 
old  lady  was  not  to  be  diverted.  She  returned 
again,  something  louder  than  before,  ami,  to  urge 
her  request,  became  so  condescending  as  to  explain 
part  of  her  reasons,  and  to  say  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  get  up  withoxxt  more  ado,  for  Bhe  was 
going  to  hear  a  great  minister  from  the  east  country, 
and  she  had  all  her  gear  to  put  right  before  she 
could  go  ;  but  she  must  go,  come  of  everything  I 
that  might ;  and  if  they  wanted  a  breakfast,  they  | 
must  take  it  then,  or  none,  for  she  wanted  them  out 
of  the  way,  and  no  more  ado.  This  was  plain- 
deal  iug  ;  and  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  they 
rose,  and  proceeded  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
breukfa«t,  which  consisted  of  two  *  bickers'  of  oaton 
'porritch,'  and  milk,  and  barley-cakes.  Then, 
having  finished  their  meal,  they  got  themselves 
4  out  of  the  way.' 

At  the  hour  for  beginning  the  services,  Dr  Mac- 
coll stood  up  in.  the  minister's  box  (there  was  no 
church),  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  not  a 
few,  but  to  the  utter  bewilderment  and  terror  of 
the  old  lady,  the  doctor's  hostess.  The  sermon  she 
bided,  but  immediately  thereafter  she  ran  home, 
scrubl)ed  and  scoured  the  room,  brought  forth  her 


best  and  most  precious  gear,  breaking  at  the  same 
time  some  dear  articles  thereof,  and  when  her 
guests  returned,  the  old  lady,  now  writhing  like  a 
roasting  eel,  ushered  them  into  a  room  that  made 
the  ministers  Btarc,  and  having  made  them  sit 
down  to  a  table  covered  and  groaning  with  the 
mountain  produce,  and  all  the  mast  esteemed 
Highland  luxuries,  overwhelmed  them  with  cour- 
tesy and  kindness. 


SEA-VIEW. 


X. — DAT. 


Thc  ships  seem  hanging  in  tbe  air. 

Through  the  haze  and  through  the  xuist ; 
And  the  sea  and  the  horizon 

Are  cloudy  amethyst, 
Till  the  keen  rays  pierce  and  sever 

The  ved  before  the  sun, 
When  the  ripples  dance,  and  sparkles 

Break  forth  from  every  one. 

And  the  crescents  and  tbe  churches, 

Long  looming  through  the  gray, 
Appear  piled  up  in  brightness 

Of  tbe  expanding  day ; 
And  the  pier,  with  arms  extended, 

Seems  welcoming  tbe  ships, 
And  tbe  red  buoy  to  the  southward, 

On  the  foam-crest  shines  and  dips, 


As  thc  little  tawny  vessels, 

Umber,  and  yellow,  and  black, 
Come  skimming  round  the  foreland 

Upon  the  frigate's  track, 
Scattered  like  sheep  a- feeding, 

Over  the  glistening  tide, 
And  thc  galley'B  oars  liko  pinions 

Of  an  albatross  spread  wide. 

n. — SIGHT. 

All  day  tbe  sunbeams'  shadow  chased 

Along  the  white  cliff  fleet, 
Till  tbe  red  light's  fading  westward 

Where  the  clover's  dewy  sweet ; 
Till  the  surfs  white  fire  rolls  beating 

Against  the  jetty  wall, 
And  you  hear  tbe  ship-bells  sharply 

To  the  absent  sailors  call. 

And  when  tbe  stars  are  sparkling, 

The  harbour's  emerald  flame 
Shines  to  the  ships  returning 

To  the  port  from  whence  they  came ; 
And  the  church-clock  mourns  so  gravely 

The  passing  of  thc  hour, 
And  the  moon  in  thc  blue  sky  ruling, 

Hhines  with  a  fuller  power. 
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STAGE  IMPROMPTUS. 

*  Let  those  that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them :  for  there  be  of  them, 
that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quan- 
tity of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too  ;  though,  in 
the  meantime,  some  necessary  question  of  the 
play  be  then  to  be  considered  :  that's  villainous  ; 
and  shews  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that 
uses  it'  True,  0  Shakspeare  !  Gagging  is  a  piti- 
ful vice  ;  but  it  has  kept  the  stage,  and  will  keep 
it,  protest  as  we  may.  Some  of  the  funniest  bits 
in  the  Critic,  as  acted,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
printed  copy  of  that  admirable  burlesque ;  and  we 
are  vastly  mistaken  if  that  popular  nobleman,  my 
Lord  Dundreary,  is  not  almost  entirely  a  creature 
of  gag. 

When  O'Neill's  company  played  at  Dundalk,  an 
influential  patroness  commanded  Pizarro,  and  the 
manager  was  compelled  to  engage  a  Rolla  from 
Dublin  for  the  occasion.  He  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  the  '  star '  aware  that  the  state  both  of 
treasury  and  wardrobe  forbade  the  employment  of 
the  usual  force  of  supernumeraries ;  so,  when  the 
representative  of  Ataliba's  army  appeared  on  the 
scene,  Rolla  was  paralysed  with  astonishment,  and 
stopped  short  in  his  invocation.  Quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  however,  he  exclaimed :  '  What !  all 
slain  but  thett  Come,  then,  my  brave  associate, 
&cf— a  piece  of  gag  pardonable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Hardly  so  excusable  was  that  perpetrated  by 
Emery  in  the  same  play  at  Drury  Lane.  The 
rising  of  the  curtain  had  been  delayed  beyond  the 
usual  time ;  the  audience  grew  impatient,  and 
Kemble,  in  no  very  good  temper,  informed  the 
house,  that  they  were  only  waiting  Mr  Emery's 
arrival  to  go  on  with  the  performances — he  being 
the  sentinel  of  the  evening.  At  length  the  tardy 
actor  came,  and  easily  made  his  peace- by  explain- 
ing that  he  had  been  detained  at  home  by  an 
interesting  domestic  event  The  well-known  prison- 
acene  came,  and  the  following  colloquy  took  place 
between  Rolla  and  the  soldier:  'Hast  thou  a  wile  V 

*  I  have.'—*  Hast  thou  children  ?'   '  I  had  two  this 


morning.  /  have  got  three  now !'  Exit  Rolla  in  a 
passion,  amid  loud  and  prolonged  laughter.  For 
that  night  at  least  Emery  was  the  hero  of  the  play. 
Equally  successful  in  bringing  down  the  house  by 
illegitimate  means  was  an  actor  who,  playing 
Barbarossa  at  a  seaport,  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
of  his  nautical  listeners  by  exclaiming  : 

Did  not  I, 

By  that  brave  knight,  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  assistance, 
And  in  conjunction  with  the  gallant  Nelson, 
Drive  Bonaparte  and  all  his  fierce  marauders 
From  Egypt's  shores  ? 

'Let  me  play  Catesby  to  your  Richard,'  said  a 
country  tailor  with  a  soul  above  buttons,  to  George 
Frederick  Cooke, 4  and  1  will  make  you  a  coat  for 
nothing.'  The  bargain  was  Btruck.  Catesby  got 
on  well  enough  till  he  came  to  the  tent-scene  ;  but 
rushing  on  the  stage  at  Richard's  challenge  of 
'  Who's  there?'  he  was  so  startled  by  the  great 
actor's  glance,  that  he  stood  transfixed,  only  able  to 
stammer  out :  4  Tis  I,  my  lord,  the  early  village 
cock ;'  and  there  he  stuck  fast,  while  the  people 
shouted  with  delight,  and  Cooke  growled  out : 
4  Why  the  deuce  don't  you  crow,  then  ?' 

An  interpolation  of  Quin's  brought  him  into 
serious  trouble.  Playing  Cato  at  Drury  Lane, 
Williams,  who  acted  the  messenger,  in  delivering 
the  sentence :  4  Cscsar  sends  health  to  Cato,'  gave 
such  a  peculiarly  ludicrous  pronunciation  to  the 
last  word,  that  Qnin  indignautly  replied  :  4  Would 
he  had  sent  a  better  messenger ! '  This  so  enraged 
the  Welshman,  that  he  challenged  Quin,  who  tried 
to  laugh  him  out  of  his  passion.  Williams,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  revenge  his  outraged 
dignity,  and  attacked  Quin  as  he  was  leaving  the 
theatre.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  draw  in  self- 
defence,  and  the  hot-headed  Welshman  paid  for  his 
folly  with  his  life. 

Prologues  are  never  heard  now  a  days,  but  play- 
goers used  to  resent  their  omission,  and  it  took 
some  time  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  fashion. 
When  Ciito  was  revived  at  Covent  Garden  some 
years  ago,  it  was  resolved  to  dispense  with  the 
prologue.  Mr  Wignell,  as  Fortius,  was  suffered  to 
pronounce  his  opening 
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The  dawn  is  overcast ;  tho  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day — 

and  then  cries  of 4  Prologue,  prologue ! '  rang  through 
the  house.  Unaffected  by  the  uproar,  the  actor, 
without  pausing  or  changing  his  voice,  went  on — 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  has  been  no 
Prologue  s;>oken  to  this  play  these  twenty  years. — 
The  great,  the  important  day,  big  with  tho  late 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome  ! 

which  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  audience,  that 
they  allowed  the  play  to  go  on  without  further 
interruption.  Still  better  and  worse  was  the 
Nottingham  manager's  Bpeech  as  Richard  III. — 

Hence,  babbling  dreams;  you  threaten  here  in  vain. 
That  man  in  the  brown  wig  hat  got  in  without  paying. 
Richard's  himself  again ! 


Nor  did  the  marring  of  Shakspeare's  text  stand  in 
Stephen  Kemble's  way,  when  ne  wanted  to  rebuke 
a  noisy  occupant  of  the  boxes  at  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  who  annoyed  Stephen  by  applauding 
everything,  and  did  it  by  making  Shylock  assure 
Gratiano :  'Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off 
thiB  bond,  thou,  and  that  noisy  fdlow  in  the  boxes 
yonder,  but  offend  your  lungs  to  speak  so  loud.' 

Some  of  the  most  comical  interpolations  have 
come  from  the  audience  itself.  When  Sprangcr 
Barry's  Romeo  drew  all  the  town  to  Covcnt  Garden, 
Garrick,  in  defence,  took  to  playing  the  same  char- 
acter at  Drury  Lane.  On  the  first  occasion  of  his 
doing  so,  upon  the  love-lorn  Juliet  exclaiming : 
4  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ?  a 
good-natured  auditor  saved  Garrick  the  necessity 
of  replying,  by  callingout :  '  Because  Barry  is  gone 
to  the  other  house.'  Dear  Oliver  Goldsmith  once 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  expressing  his  opinion 
of  a  play  too  audibly.  He  had  just  quarrelled  with 
the  great  actor-manager,  and  went  to  Drury  Lane 
to  'assist'  at  the  production  of  a  new  tragedy 
called  The  Countess  of  Salisbury.  The  poet  sat 
pretty  patiently  through  four  weary  acts,  but  when 
the  slaughtering  commenced,  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer ;  ne  rose  from  his  seat,  shouted :  4  Brown- 
rigg!  Brownrigg!  by  God!'  and  hurried  out  pf 
tho  theatre.  Bernard,  in  his  Autobiography,  relates 
a  good  story  of  Haydon  the  painter.  4  One  evening 
I  was  playing  Sharp  in  the  Lying  Valet  at  Ply- 
mouth, when  my  friend  Benjamin  Haydon  and  his 
little  son  (B.  R  H.)  were  in  the  stage-box,  and  on 
my  repeating  the  words :  44  I  have  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  last  Monday  was  a  fortnight,"  young 
Haydon  exclaimed  in  a  tone  audible  through  the 
house:  "What  a  whopper!  You  dined  at  my 
father's  house  this  afternoon." '  Tho  same  actor  is 
also  responsible  for  the  following:  4  Our  principal 
actress,  a  Mrs  Kirby,  playing  Queen  Anne,  inquired 
very  piteously : 

Oh,  when  shall  I  havo  rest  ? 

A  ruthless  grocer  started  up  in  the  pit  and  shouted 
out :  44  Not  till  you  have  paid  me  my  one  pound 
one  and  tenpence,  ma'am. ' '  Quite  as  matter  of 
fact  in  his  way  was  the  Yankee  who,  strolling 
into  a  theatre  on  the  evening  of  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  fall  of  tho  Crimean  stronghold, 
could  not  hear  1  lumlet's  complaint — 

I  die,  Horatio ; 
Tho  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrows  my  spirit ; 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England— 

without  easing  his  mind  bv  shouting  across  the 
pit : 4  Die  away,  old  hosa !  Sebastopol 's  taken !  '—a 


piece  of  gratuitous  information  that  probably  sur- 
prised the  representative  of  the  Danish  prince,  as 
much  as  an  English  Othello  was  astonished  by  a 
girl  tumbling  from  gallery  to  pit  as  he  pronounced 
the  words : 

'Tis  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Caasio'a  death. 

Stage-managers  ore  often  nearly  driven  out  of 
their  wits  by  perverse  supers,  who  will  misunder- 
stand their  instructions,  like  the  stage  centurions 
who  received  Quin  as  Coriolanus  with  a  succession 
of  grave  bows,  because  he  had  told  them  to  lower 
their  fasces  when  he  appeared ;  and  Mr  General- 
Utility  is  apt  to  bring  down  curses,  not  loud  but 
deep,  upon  his  unlucky  head  by  marring  the 
leading  actor's  most  effective  scene.  At  a  rehearsal 
of  the  banquet-scene  in  Macbeth,  the  4  first  mur- 
derer,' spite  of  Mac  ready's  adjurations,  persisted  in 
walking  down  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  there- 
by entirely  hiding  Macbeth  from  the  audience. 
The  tragedian  impatiently  called  for  a  carpenter, 
a  brass-headed  nail,  and  a  hammer.  The  carpenter 
came.  4  Do  yon  see  that  plank  there  ?  Drive  the 
noil  into  that  spot.'  It  was  done.  4 Now,  you,  sir' 
(this  to  the 4 murderer') — 4 look  at  that  naiL  Come 
down  to  that  spot,  not  an  inch  further — and  wait 
there  tiU  I  come.'  Mr  Utility  did  as  he  was 
desired,  and  Mac  ready's  mind  was  easy.  Night 
came,  and  with  it  the  banquet-scene.  The  'first 
murderer '  enters,  walks  down  the  stage,  stops 
suddenly,  then  turns  round  and  round,  apparently 
looking  for  something  he  had  dropped.  The 
audience  begin  to  titter.  Macready  stalks  to  the 
man's  side  :  4  In  Heaven's  name,  what  are  you 
about  ? '  '  Sure,'  exclaims  the  «  murderer,"  4  ain't  I 
looking  for  that  blessed  nail  of  yours  !'  The  effect 
of  this  speech  upon  the  audience  may  be  imagined. 
The 4  first  murderer'  had  to  give  his  royal  employer 
a  wide  berth  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  most  experienced  actor  is  apt  to  find  his 
tongue  unruly  at  times,  and  playing  strange  tricks 
with  the  text.  The  foUowing  curious  colloquy 
took  place  between  Quin  as  Balance  and  Peg 
Woflfington  as  Sylvia  in  the  Recruiting  Officer: 
4  Sylvia,  how  old  were  you  when  your  mother  was 
married?'  4 What,  sir?' — 'Pshaw,  I  mean,  how 
old  were  you  when  your  mother  was  born  V  4 1 
regret,  air,  I  cannot  answer  your  questions ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  how  old  I  was  when  my  mother  died  !' 
Peg  was  not  so  stupid  as  the  actor  who  persisted  in 
sticking  to  his  text,  when  Elliston  as  Richmond 
blunderingly  asked :  '  Is  young  George  Stanley 
slain  V  and  replied  :  '  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in 
Leicester  town  !'  An  Aberdeen  actress  having  to 
ask  if  somebody  retained  his  influence  at  the  India 
House,  from  some  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas, 
actually  inquired :  4  Does  he  still  maintain  his 
infants  at  the  India  House  ?'  Sometimes  tongue- 
tripping  proves  catching,  as  when  Mrs  Davenport 
exclaimed :  'I  protest,  there's  a  candle  coming  along 
the  gallery  with  a  man  in  iti  hand  ;'  and  Mrs 
Gibbs  directly  afterwards  declared:  'Betty  has 
locked  the  key,  and  carried  away  the  door  m  her 
pocket' 

The  art  of  apologising  is  well  worth  the  study 
of  any  actor  who  hopes — and  what  actor  does  not 
— to  be  a  manager.  To  be  able  to  put  folks  in  a 
good-humour  who  have  reason  to  be  in  a  bad  one, 
is  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  one  or  two 
comedians  we  wot  of  are  adepts  in  the  art,  melting 
the  anger  of  the  gods  as  sunshine  melu  the  snow. 
But  borne  ludicrous  apologies  have  been  made  from 
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the  stage.  Jack  Johnstone,  being  called  noon 
to  sing  the  Sprig  of  Shillelagh,  stepped  forward  to 
do  so ;  but  when  he  should  have  commenced,  stood 
silent  and  confused.  At  length,  when  the  audience 
shewed  signs  of  impatience,  Jack  astonished  them 
by  addressing  them  thus :  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  assure  you  I  have  sung  the  song  so  often,  that,  by 
my  soul,  I  cannot  recollect  how  it  begins ! '  Quin, 
who  despised  and  detested  theatrical  dancers,  had 
thrust  upon  him  the  disagreeable  task  of  excusing 
the  non-appearance  of  a  popular  danseuse,  ana 
executed  it  by  saying:  'I  am  desired  by  the 
manager  to  inform  yon  that  the  dance  intended 
for  to-night  is  obliged  to  be  omitted,  on  account  of 
Madame  Bollan  having  dislocated  her  ankle.  I 
wish  it  had  been  her  neck !'  This  was  bold,  but 
not  so  bold  as  the  speech  made  by  a  certain  actress, 
who,  in  consequence  of  some  scandalous  story 
flying  about  town,  was  received  with  a  storm  of 
hisses.  As  soon  as  they  subsided  sufficiently  for 
her  voice  to  be  heard,  the  undaunted  dame  ad- 
vanced to  the  front,  courtesied,  and  said  :  '  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  in  my  public 
profession  of  an  actress,  in  which  character  I  shall 
ever  exert  my  utmost  endeavours  to  please.  As  to 
t  he  rest,  I  beg  to  be  excused.'  Nothing  could  have 
been  done  more  neatly ;  the  malcontents  were  struck 
dumb,  and  the  actress  soon  earned  their  applause. 
There  was  pluckiness,  too,  in  the  appeal  wrung 
from  the  unlucky  representative  of  crook-backed 
Richard,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  make  head 
against  the  disapprobation  evoked  by  his  histrionic 
efforts,  dropped  blank  verse,  and  in  very  plain  prose 
told  his  audience  : 4  Mr  Kean  is  playing  this  part  in 
London  at  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a  night ;  I  receive 
but  fifteen  shillings  a  week  ;  and  if  it  isn't  good 
enough  for  the  money,  may  the  Lord  above  give  you 
more  humanity!' 

One  of  his  auditors  at  least  must  have  appre- 
ciated the  poor  actor's  courage,  whatever  he  may 
have  thought  of  his  acting,  for  Elliston,  who 
was  present,  was  a  proficient  in  addressing  a 
theatrical  audience ;  and  well  he  might  be,  seeing 
his  recklessness  was  constantly  getting  him  into 
scrapes,  out  of  which  only  his  matchless  insinuating 
impudence  could  extricate  him.  One  season,  when 
he  had  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  business  got 
awfully  bad ;  do  what  he  would,  nothing  but  empty 
benches  met  the  manager's  eye  night  after  night, 
and  it  became  plain  that  unless  something  was 
done,  the  ghost  would  soon  cease  to  walk.  Elliston 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Every  wall  in  Birming- 
ham grew  eloquent  recounting  the  feats  of  The 
Boh  emi  ax,  who  was  to  astonish  the  natives  by  his 
performances  with  a  stone  of  a  ton-weight  The 
night  came,  and  the  theatre  was  crammed.  Pizarro 


turned  into  a  pantomime,  for  not  a  word 
could  be  heard  for  cries  of  'The  Bohemian  I  the 
Bohemian!'  At  last,  the  curtain  fell;  the  band 
struck  up  The  Battle  of  Prague,  and  all  was 
expectation.  Suddenly  the  audience  were  startled 
by  the  apjH-arance — not  of  the  Bohemian — but  of 
the  manager,  who,  pale  as  any  ghost,  exclaimed : 
'  The  Bohemian  has  deceived  me :  that  I  could  have 
pardoned ;  but  he  has  deceived  my  friends— he  has 
deceived  you.  I  repeat,  the  Bohemian  has  deceived 
us :  he  is  not  here — and  the  man,  of  whatever  name 
or  nation  he  may  be,  who  violates  his  word,  commits 

an  offence  which'          The  sentence  was  never 

finished  ;  the  conviction  flashed  upon  the  audience 
that  they  were  sold,  and  a  fearful  clamour  arose, 
of  a 


Elliston  proceeded  :  '  Anxious  for  your  gratification, 
I  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  faithless 
foreigner,  who  was  this  day  to  have  appeared. 
The  correspondence,  ladies  and  gentlemeu,  is  in 
my  pocket ;  I  '11  read  it  to  you.'  As  Elliston  coolly 
produced  a  packet  of  letters,  the  uproar  broke  out 
again  with  tenfold  violence  ;  he  waited  patiently  till 
they  were  tired,  and  then  went  on  :  '  Here  they 
are.  Does  any  gentleman  preterit  read  German  ?  If  so, 
would  he  honour  me  by  stepping  forward.'  This 
was  too  much ;  peals  of  laughter  rang  through  the 
house.  'Am  I  left  alone?  Then  ill  translate  it 
for  you.'  (Cries  of  '  No,  no  ;  go  on,  Elliston.')  '  I 
obey  ;  the  correspondence  shall  not  be  read  ;  but, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  stone  is  here — you  shall 
see  it !  You  shall  yet  be  satisfied !  You  are  my 
patrons,  and  have  a  right  to  demand  it ! '  Crash 
went  tne  band  again,  up  went  the  curtain,  and 
there  was  an  immense  niece  of  sand-rock,  labelled, 
•This  is  the  stone  !'  That  was  something,  at  any 
rate ;  the  audience  cheered ;  Elliston  bowed,  and 
disappeared. 

In  after-years,  he  had  often  to  employ  his 
eloquence  upon  his  rough  friends  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  water.  Surrey  audiences,  at  least  in 
those  days,  were  somewhat  of  the  noisiest ;  how  he 
talked  to  them,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
speech,  delivered  when  the  crowded  state  of  the 
gallery  rendered  the  gods  more  uproarious  than 
usual  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  that  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  place  myself  in  juxtaposition 
with  you.  When  I  said  juxtaposition,  I  meant  vis- 
d-vie.  When  I  uttered  the  words  vw-d-vw,  I  meant 
contactability.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  vis-d-vis 
(it  is  a  French  term)  and  contactability  (which  is 
a  truly  English  term)  very  nearly  assimilate  to 
each  other.  Gentlemen  1  gentlemen !  I  am  really 
ashamed  of  your  conduct  It  is  unlike  a  Surrey 
audience.  Are  you  aware  that  I  have  in  this 
establishment  most  efficient  peace-officers  at  my 
immediate  disposal?  Peace-officers,  gentlemen, 
mean  persons  necessary  in  time  of  war.  One  word 
more.  If  that  gentleman  in  the  carpenter's  cap 
will  sit  down,  the  little  girl  in  red  ribbons  (you, 
my  love,  I  mean)  will  be  able  to  see  the  entertain- 
ment' EUiston's  style  may  seem  a  cavalier  one 
for  a  manager  to  adopt  towards  his  patrons,  but  we 
have  known  modern  audiences  to  be  treated  in 
even  more  supercilious  fashion,  and  bear  it  with 
profound  equanimity. 


THE  HIGH  PASTURAGES  OF 

SWITZERLAND. 

Ha  vino  given  a  Blight  sketch  of  the  lower 
pastures  and  arable  land  of  Switzerland,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  furnishes  the  shepherds  with  hay 
for  their  immense  flocks  during  the  winter  season, 
we  will  now  coll  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
other  division  of  the  grass-lands,  which  are  found 
within  the  level  of  four  thousand  to  six  thousand 
feet. 

These  Alpine  fields  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
the  Lower  Alps,  or  Alps  de  Mai ;  the  Alps  de  Vaches 
(cows) ;  and  the  Alps  de  Moutons  (sheep),  and  are  dis- 
tiuguishable  according  to  their  separate  elevations. 
The  two  former  are  found  on  the  summits  of  the 
lower  range  of  mountains,  in  slopes  well  exposed 
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to  the  sun,  and  in  the  intervening  ravines  con- 
necting the  heights.  In  the  winter,  they  are 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  thick  snow,  which  in 
early  spring  gradually  disappears,  giving  place  to 
a  young  and  tender  herbage,  of  an  exquisite  green. 
No  sooner  does  this  vegetation  gladden  the  eye, 
than  it  is  the  signal  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
chalets,  where  the  cattle  have  been  imprisoned 
during  the  winter,  and  lead  them  to  these  heights, 
where  they  are  permitted  to  feed  for  one  month, 
until  the  still  higher  pastures  are  uncovered. 
These  latter  are  called  by  the  peasants  Kuh  Alpen, 
and  are  found  in  narrow  valleys,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  nearly  perpendicular  walls  of  rocks,  or  on 
plateaux  between  the  teeth  of  the  mountains,  and 
even  sometimes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  glaciers  themselves.  It  is  on  these  high 
pastures  that  botanists  find  the  rare  Alpine  plants 
which  enrich  their  collections  ;  indeed,  the  grass 
which  covers  these  heights  is  so  beautifully 
enamelled  with  flowers  of  even-  hue  and  fragrance, 
that  the  cows  which  feed  there  yield  a  milk,  that, 
when  made  into  butter,  is  celebrated  for  its 
aromatic  and  delicious  taste.  Above  these  Alps, 
again,  rise  the  Schaf  Alpen,  or  sheep-tracks,  the 
limit  of  whose  vegeUtion  ends  only  where  the 
eternal  snows  commence.  On  the  jagged  peaks  of 
giddy  heights,  on  the  verge  of  mighty  precipices, 
on  wedge-like  ledges  of  rocks,  softened  by  atmo- 
spheric influences,  where  tufts  of  herbage,  and  n 
few  mosses,  lichens,  and  other  hardy  plants  creep, 
sheep,  goats,  and  chamois  dispute  with  one  another 
for  the  scanty  vegetation  that  is  found  there. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  cattle 
fed  on  the  grass-lands  of  Switzerland,  it  is  com- 
monly remarked  by  travellers,  that  in  passing 
through  the  country,  they  seek  in  vain  for  the 
troops  of  cows  which  they  have  always  understood 
form  one  of  the  picturesque  features  of  its  pastoral 
scenery.  Whenever  the  question  is  asked  as  to 
where  these  herds  are  to  be  found,  the  invariable 
answer  is,  that  they  are  on  the  Alps,  and  these 
Alps  the  tourist  rarely  visits.  But  in  penetrating 
through  the  mountain  solitudes  amid  scenes  of 
savage  grandeur,  and  especially  when  passing 
near  the  few  villages  scattered  over  the  lower 
heights,  the  traveller  can  hear  above  him,  on 
altitudes  so  far  removed  that  the  huge  firs  which 
form  the  forests  look  like  diminutive  shrubs,  the 
silvery  tinkling  of  far-off  bells. 

In  l'Engadine,  and  in  the  valley  of  Zcrmatt,  the 
lowest  range  of  Alps  is  six  thousand  feet,  the  midmost 
seven  thousand,  and  the  highest  reaches  to  above 
nine  thousand  feet  The  whole  tier  may  be  seen 
from  the  heights  of  Monte  Rosa  rising  one  above 
another,  and  varied  by  the  pyramidal  and  broken 
rocks  which  intersect  them.  The  Schaf  Alpages 
are  frequently  very  difficult  of  access,  and  often, 
indeed,  so  isolated  as  to  be  surrounded  ou  all  sides 
by  glaciers,  so  that  when  reached,  they  have  the 
appearance  of  flowery  isles  on  the  bosom  of  the  icy 
waves  of  a  polar  sea.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
large  circle  of  snows  formed  by  the  numerous 
peaks  of  the  Bcrninn,  the  two  gTtat  glaciers  of 
Rosegg  and  Cierva  descend,  and  entirely  surround 


the  Agaglione  Alpage,  upon  which  the  sheep  can 
onlv  arrive  by  first  crossing  the  perilous  surface  of 
their  ice.  Near  the  Saas,  in  the  Canton  de  Valais, 
at  the  foot  of  the  peaks  of  this  chalet,  the  Glacier  de 
Fee  enriches  a  similar  Alpage  ;  whilst  another  field 
of  the  same  kind  is  well  known  to  all  tourists  who 
visit  Chamonix,  under  the  name  of  Le  Jardin, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Many 
others  of  equally  difficult  access  an;  found  in 
various  parts  of  Switzerland,  yet  the  little  crop  of 
herbage  which  each  produces  is  eagerly  appro- 
priated by  the  shepherds  for  their  flocks,  ana  in 
some  instances,  the  sheep  are  obliged  to  be  carried 
to  them  on  the  herdsmen's  back,  and  are  left  to 
graze  by  themselves,  their  masters  only  returning 
from  time  to  time  to  look  after  them. 

Thus,  from  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land, to  the  extreme  heights  where  vegetation 
ceases,  nature  offers  to  man  fields  for  culture  and 
industry,  and  these  gifts  being  appropriated, 
nothing  is  lost  that  honest  toil  can  gam.  It 
now  remains  For  us  to  see  the  mode  of  life,  and  the 
means  used  in  connection  with  these  pastures  and 
their  cultivation.  One  of  the  great  annual  events 
in  the  pastoral  life  of  the  villagers  of  the  higher 
cantons,  takes  place  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
flocks  and  herds  depart  for  the  mountains.  The 
day  is  celebrated  by  a  fete,  although  there  is  mixed 
with  the  hilarity  a  considerable  element  of  sorrow 
and  rain,  for  it  is  a  period  of  family  separations 
which  necessarily  ensue ;  husbands,  sous,  and 
brothers  quit  their  homes  to  pass  three  or  four 
months  alone  with  their  cattle  among  the  far-off 
heights.  They  bear  these  partings  with  resig- 
nation, feeling  they  arc  unavoidable,  for  unless  the 
herds  were  cared  for  above,  where  would  the  next 
winter  s  snow  find  them  ?  Instead,  then,  of  useless 
weeping,  the  relatives  of  those  who  go  with  the 
cattle  provide  as  far  as  they  can  for  their  comfort, 
and  accomjjany  them  a  part  of  their  upwurd 
journey,  with  outward  signs  of  festivity.  The 
|  caravan  which  is  formed  on  these  occasions  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  sights  that  can  well  be 
imagined,  especially  when  seen  winding  through 
the  narrow  valleys,  or  up  the  rugged  sides  of  lofty 
mountains,  and  between  dark  forests  of  wood- 
crowned  hills.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
march  two  beautiful  cows,  proudly  recognised  as 
the  guides  of  the  flock,  and  self-conscious,  too,  of 
their  own  dignity.  Each  carries  a  large  bell 
attached  to  its  neck,  whose  silvery  tinkle  as  the 
animal  walks  has  a  most  harmonious  sound,  and 
the  heads  of  these  avant-conricrs  of  the  troop  are 
always  decorated  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  One  by 
one,  the  other  cows  follow,  never  disputing  the 
honour  given  to  their  guide ;  behind  them  stalks 
the  bull,  and  he  alone  would  be  worthy  to  be  a 
study  for  Rosa  Bonheur's  pencil,  for  on  his  massive 
head,  between  the  huge  horns,  he  carries  triumph- 
antly the  large  copper  boiler  used  to  scald  the  milk 
before  it  is  converted  into  cheese.  Around  these 
tame  and  useful  creatures,  frolicking  and  bounding 
in  the  freedom  of  regained  liberty,  come  an  undis- 
ciplined herd  of  goats;  the  young  shepherd  lads 
following,  hardly  less  buoyant  in  their  step  than 
the  animals  themselves,  while  they  make  the 
woods  ring  with  their  Alpine  horn  and  Swiss 
mountain  songs.  At  the  rear  of  this  long  caval- 
cade walks  the  head-shepherd,  a  man  of  experience ; 
and  by  his  side,  an  assistant  leads  the  one  horse 
or  mule,  laden  with  all  the  necessary  utensils  for 
making  butter  and  cheese,  and  also  with  such 
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simple  provisions  as  the  shepherds  require  during 
their  banishment  above.  Their  first  baiting-place 
is  on  the  Lower  Alps,  where  the  young  fresh  grass 
left  free  by  the  snow  forms  a  feast  of  ravishing 
delicacy  to  the  herds.  Here  they  remain  a  full 
month,  chalets  rudely  constructed  forming  shelter 
to  man  and  beast ;  and  at  night,  through  the  clear 
air,  the  shepherd's  horn  may  be  heard  calling 
together  his  cows,  who,  obedient  to  the  sound, 
collect  round  their  two  leaders,  and  return  in 
procession  to  their  night's  quarters. 

Those  who  have  not  in  person  visited  the 
chalets,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  with  which  these  rude  dwellings 
are  built  In  some  places,  they  are  merely  made 
of  large  stones  piled  on  one  another,  with  a 
sloping  roof,  and  surrounded  by  a  narrow  gutter  to 
carry  off  the  rain  ;  others,  when  situated  within 
reach  of  the  forests,  are  built  of  rough  logs  of  wood, 
placed  across  each  other,  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  moss  and  dried  leaves ;  these  are  better 
than  the  stone  huts,  as  they  are  much  warmer,  and 
retain  less  damp.  The  whole  building  is  about 
twenty  feet  by  fourteen,  and  divided  by  a  slight 
wooden  partition,  the  larger  portion  being  used  as 
a  cow-shed.  Above  this  apartment,  and  under  the 
eloping  roof,  is  the  place  where  the  hay  is  stored, 
and  which  forms  the  shepherd's  sleeping  chamber. 
The  remainder,  a  space  of  about  fourteen  feet  by 
six,  is  reserved  for  kitchen  and  parlour,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  shared  by  one  or  two  favourite  goats, 
or  even  a  pig.  This  part  is  open  to  the  roof,  and 
through  a  trap-door,  kept  open  by  means  of  a  long 
fir  pole,  the  smoke  finds  exit,  chimneys  not  being 
in  vogue.  It  has  also  another  slight  partition  or 
screen  across  one  corner,  which  is  appropriated  as 
pantry  or  larder.  There  being  no  windows,  day- 
light is  admitted  through  the  door,  which  is  kept 
open  for  that  purpose.  The  floor  is  of  stone,  or 
rather  a  mixture  of  earth,  rock,  and  stone ;  and 
there  is  no  fireplace,  a  fire  being  made  when 
required  on  the  ground  in  a  corner.  Its  furniture 
consist*  of  a  wooden  bench  or  settle,  and  perhaps 
a  large  stone  boulder,  which  serves  as  table  or  seat, 
as  may  be  required.  The.  kitchen  utensils  comprise 
two  or  three  porringers,  a  kettle,  and  a  few  wooden 
spoons,  besides  two  milking-pails.  Above  the 
hearth,  which  is  formed  of  stones,  is  suspended  a 
little  wooden  crane  that  turns  on  a  pivot,  upon 
which  is  hung  the  great  copper  caldron  that  the 
king  of  the  herd  brought  up  in  triumph  on  his 
h<-ad  from  the  village  below,  and  in  which  the 
milk  ia  scalded  preparatory  to  making  it  into 
batter  and  cheese.  There  is  no  lack  of  ventilation 
in  the  dwelling,  for  around,  above  and  betwden 
the  bare  rafters  which  form  the  walls,  the  wind 
and  cold  air  from  the  glaciers  above  whistle  freely, 
though  this  is  in  a  measure  tempered  by  the  warm 
and  fragrant  breath  of  the  cows,  who  are  closely 
packed  every  night  within  the  hut 

The  only  things  that  do  not  become  incrusted 
with  smoke  are  the  wooden  pails  and  churn,  and 
these  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  white.  In 
such  of  the  Alps  where  the  attention  of  the 
Peasants  is  directed  more  to  making  butter  than 
cheese,  the  chalets  are  generally  built  against  one 
or  other  of  the  rocks,  in  which  a  kind  of  dairy  is 
excavated,  through  the  crevices  of  which  Hows  some 
little  stream  of  water,  admitting  at  the  same  time 
the  cool  air.  These  natural  ventilations  serve  also 
ah  barometers,  for  as  long  as  the  air  is  cold,  the  shep- 1 
heids  know  the  fine  weather  will  last ;  but  if  it  j 


becomes  warm,  they  know  it  will  rain.  An  ordinary 
herd  of  cattle  comprises  about  thirty  cows  in  milk,  a 
few  young  heifers,  a  herd  of  goats,  and  another  of 
pigs,  and  these  are  fed  on  le  petit  lait,  or  skimmed- 
milk.  A  few  cocks  and  hens  also  have  the  run  of  the 
chalets  by  day,  and  roost  at  night  on  the  back*  of 
the  cows.  The  attendants  required  to  look  after 
such  a  herd  number  at  least  four  persons— the 
master-herdsman,  a  man  of  experience  and  confi- 
dence, to  whom  is  intrusted  the  management  of 
the  cows,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  amount  of 
butter  and  cheese  produced  from  them :  then  comes 
his  assistant  or  Jiingcr,  to  whom  is  committed  the 
charge  of  the  goats  and  pigs,  and  who  also  makes 
the  cheese  derived  from  the  milk  of  the  goats: 
next  in  order  comes  the  Freund,  as  he  is  termed,  a 
kind  of  Jack-of-all-trades,  whose  duties  are  to 
descend  up  and  down  from  the  mountain  to  the 
plain  with  the  cheeses  and  heavy  baskets  of  butter 
made  above  ;  he  also  has  to  carry  up  the  provisions 
of  bread,  salt,  and  wood  necessary  for  consumption, 
and  otherwise  to  perform  any  kind  of  work  set 
him  to  do  by  the  herdsman :  lastly,  there  is  the 
Kiihbube,  or  cow-boy,  who  follows  the  cattle,  lest 
they  should  stray  into  dangerous  ground,  and  calls 
them  at  night  bv  the  aid  of  his  musical  horn, 
besides  opening  the  doors  of  their  stable  in  the 
morning.  Thus,  each  of  these  four  individuals  has 
his  fall  share  of  work  allotted  to  him.  It  often, 
however,  happens  that  a  pasturage  is  too  small  to 
contain  so  large  a  herd  as  the  above  named ;  the 
staff  of  shepherds  is  therefore  naturally  reduced  to 
the  few  it  will  contain ;  and  often  one  shepherd 
suffices  for  all  these  functions,  fulfilling  them  for 
four  months  in  solitary  seclusion.  Life  under  such 
auspices  is  a  hard  necessity  ;  yet  there  are  numbers 
who  willingly  submit  to  its  privations,  and, 
accepting  nature  as  their  companion,  leave  wife 
and  children,  thus  to  earn  for  them  an  honest 
livelihood. 

The  cows  included  in  a  herd  have  generally 
many  different  proprietors ;  one  perhaps  owning 
six,  another  four,  whilst  some  are  only  master  of 
one.  They  then  club  together  their  resources,  and 
jointly  engage  the  required  staff  of  shepherds,  and 
commit  their  flock  to  their  keeping.  The  milk 
yielded  by  all  the  cows  is 'put  into  one  common 
receptacle  (the  huge  caldron,  for  instance),  and  the 
daily  quantity  marked  in  a  book  kept  on  purpose ; 
whilst  the  profit  of  butter  or  cheese  made  is  also 
recorded,  and  the  owners  afterwards  divide  the 
produce  according  to  the  number  of  cows  each  has 
sent  up.  In  some  far  parts  of  Switzerland,  there 
have  been  of  late  dairies  built  on  the  mountains 
capable  of  containing  the  milk  of  one  thousand 
cows ;  and  in  these  may  be  seen,  towards  the 
middle  and  end  of  summer,  a  vast  array  of  cheeses 
piled  up  in  rooms  made  on  purpose,  which  after- 
wards finds  its  way  down  to  the  towns,  and  is 
Bold  under  the  name  of  Gruyere. 

In  order  to  keep  a  check  on  the  honesty  of  the 
rihepherds,  the  proprietors  assemble  two  or  three 
times  during  the  summer,  and  mounting  up 
together  to  visit  their  flocks,  examine  the  profit 
and  loss  account,  judge  for  themselves  of  the  health 
of  the  cows,  and  regulate  all  such  affairs  as  want 
looking  after.  This  kind  of  proctn-verbal  saves  all 
disputes  as  to  rights  and  quantities.  The  Mime 
kind  of  co-operation  as  is  thus  being  carried  on  in 
respect  to  the  produce  of  the  cows,  is  fast  extending 
over  the  other  agricultural  resources  of  Switzer- 
land; and  fruitenes.  irranaries.  cheeseries.  &c.  are 
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formed,  and  own  joint-proprietors,  who  share  the 
calculated  profits  according  to  the  measure  they 
furnish. 

In  some  of  the  far  mountains,  another  system  is 
carried  on,  and  the  shepherd  rents  the  Alpage,  pays 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  every  head  of  cattle 
which  is  committed  to  his  care ;  he  makes  what 
profit  he  can  out  of  the  beasts,  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  and  has  to  return  them  in  good 
condition  when  summer  is  over.  This  plan  is, 
however,  but  rarely  adopted. 

If  one  allows  the  imagination  to  take  a  near  view 
of  the  life  of  these  herdsmen  during  the  most 
beautiful  season  of  the  year,  we  may  easily  go  back 
to  those  ancient  times  when  all  the  human  race 
led  a  similar  existence.  Milk,  cheese,  a  little 
rice  or  maize,  and  hard  brown  bread  full  four 
months  old  form  their  diet  They  have  no  society 
save  the  occasional  visits  of  their  employers ;  books 
also  are  far  removed  from  their  reach,  except  that 
one  endless  volume  of  untiring  change  and  interest 
found  in  the  study  of  nature  and  the  works  of 
creation.  During  tine  weather,  their  labour  is  not 
severe,  and  the  pure  atmosphere  and  beautiful 
scenery  which  surround  them  compensate  in  some 
Bort  for  the  personal  privations  they  are  called  on 
to  endure.  Their  principal  occupations  are  to 
milk  the  cows  morning  and  night,  to  turn  into 
butter  or  cheese  the  milk  they  yield,  and  watch 
their  troops  as  they  wander  at  will  wherever  green 
herbage  and  wild-flowers  attract  them.  As  long  as 
the  sun  shines,  indeed,  their  life  is  rather  to  be 
envied  than  otherwise,  for  they  leave  behind  in 
the  plain  many  cares  and  troubles,  which  have  no 
existence  in  their  solitary  and  peaceful  abodes 
above. 

No  sooner,  however,  does  le  mauvais  temps  arrive, 
than  the  whole  aspect  of  things  undergoes  a  change ; 
for  instance,  when  a  storm  breaks  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  hail  and  wind  lash  with  fury  the  Alps ; 
when  the  thunder  rolls  from  peak  to  peak,  making 
the  very  rocks  tremble  with  its  voice,  as  though 
some  formidable  convulsion  of  nature  were  about 
to  take  place  ;  and  the  lightning  darts  its  forked 
arrows  through  the  shrubs  and  trees — then  the 
excited  animals,  with  drooping  tails  and  starting 
eyeballs,  maddened  with  fear,  and  without  looking 
where  they  go,  flee  in  every  direction,  running  the 
risk  of  being  precipitated  into  some  deep  ravine 
or  rapid  precipice,  or  injuring  themselves  oy  com- 
ing in  contact  with  pointed  rocks.  Then,  indeed, 
the  herdsman's  task  is  no  easy  one,  for,  'mid  rain 
that  soaks  him  to  the  skin,  and  wind  that  barely 
jxrmits  him  to  keep  a  footing,  he  has  to  follow 
his  frantic  charge,  and  conduct  them  back  to  the 
chalets.  In  this,  they  are  not  always  successful, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  during  a 
severe  storm,  many  cows  arc  lost,  whilst  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  them,  the  shepherds  them- 
selves but  too  often  fall  victims.  Such  accidents 
would  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence  if  all  the 
pasturages  were  provided  with  chalets  for  herd- 
ing the  cattle,  as  then,  on  the  first  sign  of  bad 
weather,  the  animals  coidd  bo  driven  home ; 
but  unfortunately,  on  the  highest  pastures,  where 
the  wind  and  rain  exert  most  power,  there  is 
often  not  sufficient  wood  to  fell  for  building  them, 
and  a  few  trees  alone,  which  the  law  protects  from 
destruction,  supply  their  place  as  a  night-shelter 
in  ordinary  times.  Such  clusters  of  trees  ore  named 
after  their  use,  Wettcrtanncn. 

The  shepherds  are  often  accompanied  and  visited 


by  their  families  up  to  the  first  Alps,  or  Alps  de 
Mai,  who  inhabit  the  chalets  with  them,  sharing 
the  rude  accommodation  already  described,  and 
also  the  duties  attending  the  care  of  the  herds.  In 
order  to  facilitate  their  labour  in  ascending  the 
heights,  the  women  adopt  a  somewhat  unfeminine 
garb,  and  they  may  be  seen  at  work  in  jacket  and 
trousers,  looking  so  exactly  like  men,  that  at  a  dis- 
tance it  is  difficult  to  discern  their  sex,  and,  indeed, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  it  takes  some  little  time  to  do  so,  or  that  it 
is  some  old  hag,  in  man's  attire,  by  your  side. 
The  garments  they  use  are  generally  the  cast-off 
suits  of  their  male  relatives. 

When  the  cattle  have  eaten  all  the  early  gross 
which  grows  on  the  first  heights,  they  ascend  to  the 
Medium  Alps,  and  there  make  another  and  longer 
sojourn.  The  herbage  being  there  secured,  they 
mount  higher  and  higher,  find  new  food  on  each 
ascent,  and  a  fresher  atmosphere,  until,  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  they  reach  the  limits  of  the  pastur- 
ages appropriated  to  them ;  here  it  is  they  find 
the  richest  vegetation  of  all ;  and  these  plentiful 
repasts  of  fine  grass,  varied  by  aromatic  herbs  and 
plants,  improve  the  flavour  and  quantity  of  their 
milk,  and  make  the  most  delicious  cream. 

Innumerable  are  the  different  lands  of  flowers, 
which  are  alike  appreciated  by  the  cows  for  their 
sweetness,  and  the  botanist  for  their  rare  beauty. 
Around  the  chalets,  where  the  ground  is  most 
manured,  there  grows  a  luxuriant,  but  not  less  fine 
grass,  in  which  many  dangerous  plants  are  found, 
such  as  the  Aconite,  the  Henbane,  the  Anemone, 
Digitalis,  &c  The  old  cows  pass  them  over, 
though  the  younger  cattle  often  eat  them,  to  the 
(IctruiiPQt  oi  tlicix  hc&ltlij  hxhI  pomotiincs  even  of 
their  lives,  so  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  shepherds  to  exterminate  these  poisons. 

In  these  high  altitudes,  one  would,  think  that  the 
cattle  might  have  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient 
water.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  hardly  can  a  step  be 
taken  without  the  murmur  of  the  water's  friendly 
voice  being  heard,  and  little  lively  brooks  run 
prattling  through  the  grass-plots,  reminding  man 
of  the  Scripture  words  :  '  He  sendeth  springs  into 
the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills,'  where  man 
and  beast  alike  can  quench  their  thirst,  whilst 
hundreds  of  silvery  threads  flow  from  the  glaciers 
above,  feeding  their  beds,  and  renewing  each  winter 
their  frozen  life. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  August  that  the  cows 
begin  to  descend,  warned  by  the  approach  of  snow- 
storms on  the  pastures  above.  Slowly  they  make 
their  homeward  journey,  stopping  a  few  days  at 
each  gradation  of  height,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
growth  of  herbage  which  has  sprung  up  since  they 
fed  there  on  their  ascent.  In  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember they  are  still  found  on  the  Medium  Alps, 
and  in  October  they  linger  on  the  Alps  de  Mai, 
during  a  few  fine  days.  After  every  available 
blade  of  grass  is  secured,  they  are  conducted  home, 
and  littered  in  winter-quarters  prepared  for  them 
by  the  villagers  in  anticipation  of  their  return. 
Thus  terminates  the  periodical  migration  of  these 
useful  animals.  Unfortunately,  the  l>ad  weather 
sometimes  interrupts  the  regular  succession  of 
vegetation  ;  in  the  middle  of  summer,  for  instance, 
a  storm  will  devastate  the  air,  and  the  temperature 
become  cold  ;  and  in  July  and  August,  the  high 
pastures  are  occasionally  covered  with  snow.  In 
preparation  for  such  a  misfortune,  the  chalets  are 
always  provided  with  a  supply  of  hay ;  but  if  the 
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enow  remain*  long,  the  cattle  are  obliged  to  de- 
scend, and  then  the  hay-fields  are  infringed  on  for 
food,  entailing  a  certain  loss  of  the  crop,  and  causing 
much  trouble  to  the  farmers. 


MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHATTER  XXII. — MISS  AYNTON's  THUMB  IS  TURNED 

BACK. 

*  I  suppose,  Mary,  that  I  shall  be  sure  of  getting  a 
letter  from  Mr  Arthur  to-day  V  observed  my  Lady 
to  her  maid,  as  that  confidential  domestic  was 
proceeding  with  the  duties— which  were  by  no 
means  mysteries — of  her  toilet,  upon  the  morning 
after  the  picnic-  at  Belcomb.  'He  is  certain  to 
reply  concerning  a  matter  which  was  important 
enough  to  cause  the  use  of  the  tdegraph.' 

'I  suppose  so,  my  Lady:  very  likely.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  in  contrast  than  the 
tones  in  which  these  two  persons  had  spoken  ;  the 
question  had  been  earnest,  almost  fervent,  and  one 
which  evidently  was  put  in  order  to  evoke  an 
uffinnative  answer ;  the  reply  was  given  carelessly 
enough,  or  rather  as  though  the  thoughts  of  her  who 
uttered  it  were  absent  from  the  matter  altogether. 

* "  Very  Week/"  Mary  I  Why,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Just  run  down  and  open  the  letter-bag  ; 
you  know  where  to  find  the  key. 

*  Yes,  my  Lady.' 

As  Mary  Forest  left  the  room,  she  cast  at  her 
beloved  mistress,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  thought- 
fully upon  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  and  observed 
her  not,  a  look  of  unspeakable  love  and  pity  ;  and 
when  the  door  was  shut  between  them,  she  burst 
into  a  passion  of  silent  tears. 

*It  will  kill  her,'  murmured  she  ;  'she  can  never 
survive  this  Becond  trouble.  Sorrow  and  shame, 
sorrow  and  shame,  are  all  that  fall  to  my  dear 
mistress  now.  How  shall  I  tell  her  1  May  Heaven 
give  her  strength  to  bear  it ;  but  I  wish,  for  her 
sake,  that  she  was  dead,  and  already  the  angel  she 

deserves  to  be          Ah,  you  minx!'  ejaculated 

Mary,  interrupting  herself  as  she  passed  Miss 
Aynton's  room,  and  shaking  her  plump  fist  at  its 
unconscious  tenant;  'you'll  go  to  quite  another 
place,  and  serve  you  right  too.'  And  seemingly 
comforted  by  this  reflection,  she  wiped  her  eyes 
with  the  hem  of  her  apron,  and  hurried  down  the 
hack-stairs  upon  her  errand. 

'  What  will  Arthur  think  V  mused  my  Lady,  as 
she  awaited  her  maid's  return  with  a  beating  heart 
4  He  will  certainly  connect  the  request  to  destroy 
that  letter  with  what  I  said  to  him  at  the  Waters- 
meet  a  while  ago,  about' — she  did  not  utter  the 
concluding  words  at  all,  but  only  formed  them 
with  her  lips — '  poor  Ralph.  If  Arthur  sus- 
pects, it  will  be  with  him  the  first  step  to  know- 
ledge;  and  yet  he  would  never  use  it  to  ray  hurt 
If  there  were  anything  amiss  in  the  concealment  of 
this  matter,  then  I  should  fear  him,  for  he  is  the 
soul  of  honour.  But  my  bastard  son — God  help 
him,  if  he  ever  comes  to  know  it — robs  nobody 
even  of  this  barren  title,  and  my  children's  money 
is  due  to  no  one  eke.  They  might  have  been 
paupers  an  well  as  bastards  ;  let  their  mother  com- 
fort herself  with  tliut  thought  all  she  can.*  My 
Lady's  lips  were  crooked  into  a  bitter  smile ;  hers 
was  not  a  cynical  face — far  from  it — and  such  an 
expression  misbecame  it  sadly  ;  it  looked  more  like 
a  contortion  of  the  mouth  induced  by  bodily  pain. — 
'  Well,  Marv,  us  there  no  letter  from  Mr  Arthur  V 

'No,  ma'am;  none.' 


'Then  there  is  one  more  cause  for  anxiety  added 
to  the  rest  of  my  troubles,  that  is  all.  Ah  me,  how 
foolishly  I  used  to  fret  myself  in  days  when  there 
was  no  cause  !  Perhaps  he  never  got  the  telegraph, 
and  not  understanding  why  the  letter  came  to  him, 
has  transmitted  it  back  to — to  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. — Mary,  you  had  better  presently 
run  over  to  the  Lisgard  Arm*,  and  see  to  that 
Steve  will  give  it  up,  if  you  explain  to  him  that  it 
is  your  handwriting.  Tell  him,  if  necessary,  that 
I  promise  him  he  shall  not  lose  the  inn.  I  must 
have  that  letter.  Mr  Arthur  could  not  possibly 
know  the  London  address  of — of  that  person,  could 
he?' 

'Very  likely,  my  Lady,  yes— at  least,  I  don't 
know.' 
'Mary!' 

'  1  beg  your  pardon,  madam,'  replied  the  waiting- 
maid,  starting  like  one  aroused  from  a  dream.  '  I 
was  not  thinking  what  I  said }  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else.' 

'I  think  you  might  give  me  your  attention, 
Mary,'  returned  my  Lady  sighing :  'you  cannot  be 
thinking  of  anything  so  momentous  as  tlus  matter, 
which  involves  sorrow,  shame,  and  perchance  utter 
ruin.' 

'Alas!  but  I  can,  my  Lady,'  answered  the  other 
gravely ; '  and  I  am  doing  it  There  has  something 
happened  worse  than  anything  you  can  guess  at 
Master  Walter'  

'  Great  Heaven !  has  any  accident  happened  to  my 
boy  1  I  saw  him  but  an  hour  ago  ;  ne  came  into 
my  room,  dear  fellow,  to  bid  me  good-bye  before 
he  started  for  the  Btation.   Tho  young  horse  was  in 

the  dog-cart          O  Mary,  Mary,  do  not — do  not 

tell  me  that  my  Walter  is  killed ! ' 

'  He  is  quite  well,  my  Lady,  so  far  as  I  know — 
quite  well  m  health.' 

'Thank  Heaven  for  that!  Bless  you  for  that, 
Mary !  Why  did  you  frighten  me  so,  if  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  V 

'  There  is  Bometliing  the  matter,  my  Lady.  Pray, 
command  yourself;  you  will  have  need  of  all  your 
fortitude.  I  would  never  tell  it  you— burdened  as 
you  are  already — only  yon  must  know  it ;  you, 
above  all,  and  no  one  else,  if  we  can  help  it' 

*  More  secrets  !  more  deception,  Mary !  Spare 
me,  if  you  can,  dear  friend ;  I  am  sorely  tried 
already. 

'  I  cannot  spare  you,  my  Lady,  or  I  would  do  so, 
Heaven  knows  ;  nay,  I  would  almost  take  the 
shame  upon  my  own  shoulders,  if  that  might  shield 
vou  from  the  sorrow  it  must  needs  bring  with  it. 
Miss  Letty'  

'  It  is  not  fit  that  Shame  and  my  daughter  should 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  replied  my  Lady, 
rising,  and  speaking  with  dignity.  'Do  not  con- 
tinue; I  forbid  you  to  speak.  What  you  were 
going  to  say  is  false,  and  I  will  not  listen.' 

'It  is  true,  my  Lady — true  as  that  the  sun  is 
shining  now.  Of  course,  Miss  Letty  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  but  it  was  through  her  I  learned  it' 

«  Does  she  know  it,  then  ?'  asked  my  Lady  sternly. 

'  Certainly  not,  madam ;  and  Heaven  grant  she 
never  may.  She 's  as  pure-minded  as  any  seraph, 
and,  like  Charity,  thinketh  no  evil.  But  she  told 
me  this  afternoon — seeing  that  you  were  troubled, 
and  not  liking  to  pain  you,  perhaps  without  reason, 
and  speaking  to  me  as  her  old  nurse  and  friend, 
who  loves  all  the  Lisgards,  good  and  bad  (for  they 
are  not  all  good,  alas,  alas!),  and  who  will  love 
them  to  the  end — she  told  me  that  something 
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which  ahe  had  overheard  between  Miss  Rose  and 
Master  Walter'  

'  You  mean  Sir  Richard,'  interposed  my  Lady. 

'  No,  madam — his  brother.  It  was  Master  Walter 
that  I  was  speaking  of  the  other  day  in  the 
carriage,  and  whom  I  understood  your  Ladyship  to 
say  that  Miss  Aynton  had  refused.  I  knew  very 
well  that  they  were  love-making,  flirting  and  such 
like  upon  the  sly ;  but  I  did  not  know — I  could 

not  suspect          O  mistress  dear,  a  terrible  disgrace 

lias  befallen  you,  through  that  infamous  young 
husay,  Miss  Rose  Aynton— though  what  Master 
Walter  could  have  Been  in  the  Jade,  I  am  sure 
passes  my  comprehension  altogether.' 

'  Disgrace !  Walter !  Rose  Aynton !  What  do  you 
mean,  woman?'  asked  my  Lady  angrily.  'You 
must  be  mad,  to  say  such  things.  I  heard  Sir 
Richard  ask  the  girl  to  be  his  wife  with  my  own 
ears,  and  she  refused  him.' 

'  Did  she,  my  Lady  ?  Well,  I  'iu  surprised  at 
that,  for  I  should  have  thought  she  would  have 
stuck  at  nothing. — But  let  me  tell  the  whole  story. 
What  Miss  Lctty  heard  at  the  picnic  was  this: 
she  heard  Master  Walter  cursing  Miss  Rose.  That 
was  an  odd  thing  for  a  young  gentleman  to  do  to  a 
young  lady — although,  for  that  matter,  I  have  no 
doubt  she  deserved  it— was  it  not  ?  Well,  that  was 
what  Miss  Letty  thought  She  had  never  heard 
such  words  before,  and  could  scarcely  force  her 
innocent  lij«  to  repeat  them  ;  but  I  made  her  do 
it.  And  certainly  Master  Walter  expressed  him- 
self  pretty  strong.  It  seems  he  was  angered  about 
the  young  woman's  behaviour  to  his  brother 
yesterday'  

'Ay,'  interrupted  my  Lady  quietly,  and  still 
thinking  tliat  the  prejudice  of  ner  waiting-maid 
had  much  exaggerated  matters,  'that  was  partly 
my  fault ;  I  begged  Miss  Aynton  to  be  more 
complaisant  in  her  manner  to  Sir  Richard.' 

'  Well,  Master  Walter  might  have  been  annoyed, 
madam,  but  wliat  right  had  he  to  be  jealous  1  and 
especially  what  relation  could  exist  between  him 
and  Miss  Rose,  which  justified  him  in  using  such 
dreadful  words?  Faucy  swearing  at  her,  my 
Lady !' 

'  Yes,  that  is  shocking  indeed,  Mary.  Miss  Letty, 
however,  must  certainly  have  misunderstood  him.' 

'  That 's  what  I  told  her,  my  Lady,  in  hopes  to 
quiet  her  a  bit ;  but  I  did  not  believe  it  myself,  no 
more  than  you  do.  We  don't  suppose  that  Miss 
Letty  invented  the  oaths,  do  we  V 

'  That  is  true,'  Bighed  Lady  Lisgard.  '  It  makes 
me  very  wretched  to  think  that  my  boy  Walter 
should  nave  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  use  such 
language  to  a  young  girl — a  guest,  too,  in  his 
mothers  house.  I  shall  certainly  demand  an 
explanation  of  it  from  his  own  lips.' 

'Alas,  there  is  no  need,  madam,'  returned  the 
waiting-maid.  '  I  can  tell  you  all  —if  you  can  bear 
to  listen  to  it' 

4 1  am  listening,'  said  my  Lady  wearily ;  but  she 
sat  with  her  back  towards  Mistress  forest,  and 
once,  in  the  course  of  her  recital,  she  uttered  a 
piteous  moan,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

'When  Miss  Letty  told  me  what  I  have  just  said, 
my  Lady,  and  had  parted  from  me  a  little  com- 
forted, trying  to  persuade  herself  that  she  really 
might  have  been  mistaken  in  what  she  had  over- 
heard, I  instantly  sought  out  Anue  Rees,  and  bath; 
her  come  with  me  to  my  room.  You  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  in  a  girl  as  you  yourself  chose  out 
of  the  village  school,  and  who  has  been  at  the 


Abbey  under  my  own  eye  for  four  years  ;  but  she 
refused  point-blank :  very  respectful,  I  must  say, 
but  also  very  firm.  "  1  durstu't  do  it,"  said  sha. 
all  of  a  twitter—"  not  till  Miss  Rose  is  abed  aud 
asleep ;  or  if  I  do,  you  may  be  certain  sure  as  she 
will  come  to  know  it,  and  get  out  of  me  every 
word  that  may  pass  between  us  two." 

'The  girl  looked  as  scared  as  though  she  had  seen 
a  ghost,  and  yet  my  request  did  not  seem  to  come 
on  her  at  all  unexpected  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  she 
knew  what  she  was  wanted  for  well  enough.  How- 
ever, I  thought  it  best  to  let  her  have  her  way ;  and 
so  it  was  arranged  that  she  was  to  come  to  my 
room  as  soon  as  she  had  done  with  the  young 
ladies — although  'tis  little  enough,  indeed,  she  has 
doue  for  Miss  Letty  of  late  weeks,  but  all  for  that 
spiteful  little  hussy,  Miss  Rose. 

"Now,"  said  I,  when  1  got  her  alone,  "Anne 
Rees,  there  is  nobody  to  listen  to  what  we  say, 
and  you  may  speak  to  me  as  to  your  own  mother." 

"  Ah,  Mistress  Forest,"  answered  she,  beginning 
to  whimper,  "  I  only  wish  I  dared." 

"This  young  lady  has  got  you  under  her 
thumb,  I  sec,  Anne.  Now,  if  you  '11  tell  me  the 
whole  truth  of  what  is  going  on  between  her 
and  Master  Walter,  I  promise  you  that  I  '11  turn 
her  thumb  back.  It  will  hurt  her  a  little— and 
that  you  won't  be  Borry  for,  perhaps— and  it  will 
set  you  free" 

"  Oh,  Mistress  Forest,  if  you  could  only  do  that,  I 
would  be  a  good  girl  all  my  life,  and  never  try  on 
other  people's  clothes  again,  nor  be  a  spy  upon  my 

Lady,  and  "         Here  she  stopped  quite  short,  and 

looked  as  though  she  would  have  bitten  her  tongue 
off. 

"Now,  Anne,"  said  I,  "you  must  tell  me, 
whether  you  will  or  not :  for  you  have  gone  too 
far  to  turn  back.  How  did  Miss  Rose  Aynton 
make  a  slave  of  a  well-conducted  girl  like  you — 
with  nothing  but  vanity,  that  I  know  of,  to  bo  said 
against  you— and  compel  you  to  do  all  this  dirty 
work  for  her  ?" 

"  WeU,  Mistress  Forest,  as  you  truly  say,  I  was 
always  a  vain  child  ;  and  Heaven  has  punished  me 
pretty  sharp  for  it    One  day,  when  the  young 
'  and  I  was  in  «Mias  Aynton's  room 


ladies  were  out, 

a-setting  it  to  rights,  what  should  I  come  upon 
where,  perhaps,  I  had  no  right  to  look  for  it,  for  it 
was  evidently  meant  to  be  hidden — but  a  queer- 
Bhaped  leather  box  with  trinkets  in  it" 

"  A  jewel-case,  I  suppose  you  mean,  Anne." 

"Yes,  ma'am;  but  they  were  none  of  those  as 
Miss  Aynton  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing— nor  had 
she  that  box  when  she  first  came  :  she  must  have 
brought  it  down  with  her  after  she  went  back  to 
London  for  a  week  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
However,  all  as  struck  me  then  was  the  beauty  of 
the  jewels ;  and  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
my  just  trying  them  on  in  the  front  of  the  swing 
mirror.  My  ears  not  being  pierced,  I  couldn't  fix 
the  earrings,  although  I  wouldn't  a-minded  a  little 
pain,  aud  they  sparkled  like  morning-dew ;  but  I 
clasped  on  the  pearl  necklace  and  the  bracelet*, 
and  stood  admiring  myself  in  the  looking-glass  a 
good  long  time.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  1  saw  an 
angry  face  looking  over  my  shoulder,  and  heard  a 
cruel  voice  whisper :  *  Thief,  thief ! '  just  like  the  hisa 
of  a  wood-snake.  I  scarcely  recognised  Miss  Rose, 
who  had  always  looked  so  pleasant,  and  been  such 
a  smooth-spoken  young  lady. 

"  •  1  could  send  you  to  prison,  Anne  Rees,  for 
this,'  continued  she,  very  grave  and  slow  ;  '  and  J 
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vttf,  too,  if  you  don't  do  everything  I  tell  you.  I 
hate  a  thief.' 

"  4  Lor,  miss,'  cried  I, 4  hare  mercy,  for  Heaven's 
sake !   I  never  meant  to  thieve  nothing.' 

"  4  And  I  hate  a  liar,'  added  she,  looking  so  cold 
and  cruel  that  she  made  me  shudder.  4  You  break 
open  my  drawer — not  a  word,  you  had  girl,  or  I  '11 
send  to  Dalwynch  for  a  policeman — and  I  actually 
find  my  property  on  your  very  person !  You  ought 
to  go  to  jail  for  this  ;  and  perhaps  I  am  wrong  not 
to  send  you  there.  However,  remember ;  from  this 
moment,  you  are  my  servant — only  mine ;  and 
whatever  I  tell  you  to  do,  whether  it  is  against  your 
late  mistress  or  not,  see  that  you  do  it ;  and  dare 
not  to  breathe  one  word  of  anything  that  I  do,  or 
speak,  or  possess — such  as  these  jewels,  for  instance 
— or  you  will  rue  it  bitterly,  Anne  Rees.' 

*  Of  course  I  promised,  Mistress  Forest,  for  I  was 
in  such  a  state  of  terror  that  I  would  have  promised 
anything;  bnt  you  cannot  imagine  to  what  a 
slavery  I  bound  myself  ! '' 

"  I  know  all  about  that,  Jane,"  said  I :  44  every- 
body knows  you're  become  a  spy  and  a  sneak. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  follow  such 
vocations  any  longer.  My  Lady  would  never  believe 
a  word  of  your  intending  to  steal  those  things :  I 
can  promise  you  her  protection;  so  make  your 
mind  quite  easy  upon  that  point.— But  now,  what 
about  Master  Walter?" 

"Well,  Mistress  Forest,  the  jewels  were  his 
present,  to  begin  with.  There  have  been  very 
wicked  goings  on.  It  was  quite  dreadful  to  see 
her  kiss  dear  good  Miss  Letty  at  night,  and  return 
her  4  God  bless  youl'  so  pious  like,  when  she  was 
not  blessing  her — I  mean  Miss  Rose— at  all.  Oh, 
Mistress  Forest,  I  have  known  all  this  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  and  dared  not  speak  one  word ;  and  now 
the  truth  is  almost  too  terrible  to  tell." 

*  And  then,  my  Lady, 'pursued  Mistress  Forest,  'she 
told  me  things  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
to  you.  I  knew  she  was  telling  truth  ;  but  in 
order  to  assure  myself  that  it  was  so,  I  crept  out 
with  naked  feet,  and  listened  at  Miss  Aynton's  door, 
and  I  heard  two  voices '  

'  Did  you  recognise  them,  woman ;  are  you  sure 
of  that  ?  asked  my  Lady  sternly. 
4  Ah,  yes,  madam — there  is  no  doubt.' 

*  Heaven  help  us,  and  forgive  us ! '  murmured  my 
I   Lady,  with  bowed  head.    'Ah,  Walter,  Walter,  I 

had  expected  Shame,  but  not  from  deed  of  yours  ! 
Where  is  this — Miss  Aynton,  Mary  ? ' 

'  At  her  breakfast,  my  Lady  ;  and  doubtless ' 
making  an  exceedingly  good  one.  She  is  not  one 
to  let  her  conscience  interfere  with  her  appetite, 
Mess  you!  Like  the  murderer  under  sentence  in 
Dalwynch  jail,  as  I  read  of  in  the  paper  yesterday, 
she  "  takes  her  meals  with  regularity,"  I  war- 
rant ;  and  does  not  in  any  way  physically  dete- 
riorate under  the  distressing  circumstances  of  her 
situation.' 

'  Send  her  to  me,  Mary — in  the  boudoir  yonder,' 
said  my  Lady  gravely.  *  Tell  her  I  desire  to  speak 
«ith  her  very  particularly.  Breakfast  ?  No,  alas ! 
I  feel  as  though  a  morsel  of  food  would  choke  me. 
Send  her  hither  at  once.* 

CHAPTER  XXII  I. — THRUST  AND  COUNTER-THRUST. 

I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  at  all  agree  with  the 
depreciatory  expressions  used  by  Mistress  Forest 
with  respect  to  Miss  Rose  Aynton's  personal 
appearance.     'What  Master  Walter  could  have 
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seen  in  her,'  &c,  it  was  easy  enough  for  anybody 
else  to  see  who  was  not  of  her  own  sex.  A 
magnificent  figure,  masses  of  silken  hair  tliat,  when 
unbound,  would  ripple  almost  to  her  dainty  feet, 
and  a  countenance  4  bright  as  light,  and  clear  as 
wind ;'  and  indeed  this  latter  was  too  keen  and 
sharply  cut  for  my  taste.  The  sort  of  expression 
which  one  likes  to  see  in  one's  lawyer,  does  not  bo 
well  become  the  object  of  our  heart's  affection.?. 
Of  course,  there  was  nothing  of  steel  about  Miss 
Rose,  except  what  might  have  been  in  her  crino- 
line ;  but  1  never  saw  man  or  woman  who  gave 
me  so  much  the  idea  of  being  armed  cap-d-pted; 
she  seemed  to  be  equipped  in  a  complete  Milan 
suit  of  proof,  impregnable,  invulnerable.  Like  Le 
Noir  Fainfant  in  Ivanhoe,  she  never  attacked 
anybody,  although  my  Lady  fancied  6he  had 
recently  detected  signs  of  aggression  about  her ;  and 
those  who  knew  her  best  avoided  putting  the 
temptation  in  her  way.  But  when  she  entered  her 
hostess's  boudoir  by  invitation,  upon  that  particular 
morning,  she  looked  not  only,  as  usual,  on  her 
guard  ;  there  was  also  a  certain  slumbrous  fire  in 
her  dark  eves,  which  betokened  onslaught — the 
initiative  of  battle.  My  Lady  herself  remarked  it, 
not  without  pity.  4  How  little  is  this  poor  lost 
creature  aware,'  thought  she, 4  that  I  know  alL' 

But  she  was  quite  wrong  in  this.  Miss  Rose 
had  almost  gathered  the  truth  from  the  trembling 
fingers  and  frightened  manner  of  her  tiring-maid 
that  morning  ;  and  the  thing  had  been  quite  con- 
firmed to  her  by  the  malicious  triumph  with  which 
Mary  Forest  had  delivered  her  mistress's  request 
to  see  her  in  the  boudoir  upon  very  particular 
business. 

4  Will  you  please  to  sit  down,  Miss  Aynton  ?' 

Yes,  it  was  so.  The  secret  was  out  Not  even  a 
morning  salutation  from  her  friend  and  hostess ; 
and  the  hand  only  outstretched  to  point  her  out  a 
chair  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  room.  4  Before 
proceeding  with  what  I  have  to  say,'  began  my 
Lady, 4 1  wish  to  know  whether  your  aunt  is  in 
town.' 

4 1  believe  so,  Lady  Lisgard ;  I  think  she  has 
come  back  from  Leamington — although  I  have  not 
heard  from  her  for  the  last  two  days.' 

4  That  is  well.  When  I  hinted,  yesterday  morn- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  return  to 
London,  I  was  unaware  of  the  necessity  for  your 
departure  from  this  roof  at  once — immediately — 
and  for  ever.' 

4 Indeed!'  Not  a  muscle  moved:  confident  in 
the  goodness,  if  not  of  her  cause,  at  least  of  her 
Milan  suit ;  conscious,  too,  of  the  possession  of  a 
Damascus  poniard,  undreamed  of  by  the  foe,  and 
admirable  for  close  encounters,  her  right  hand 
nervously  opened  and  shut  as  though  to  clutch  the 
handle — that  was  all. 

4  You  have  disgraced  this  house  and  me :  your- 
self and  your  sex. 

4  You  lie,  insolent  woman,'  returned  the  other ; 
4  and  judge  others  by  yourself.' 

Each  started  to  her  feet,  and  looked  her  enemy 
in  the  face  as  she  slung  these  words  of  flame. 

4  It  is  worse  than  useless,  girl,  thus  to  brazen  it 
out,'  continued  my  Lady,  attaching  no  importance 
to  the  emphasis  the  other  laid  upon  her  last  words. 
4  Outragiug  not  only  moral  laws,  but  even  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  you  have  intrigued  with  my  own 
son  under  my  own  roof.' 

4  You  dare  to  say  so,  Lady  Lisgard,  do  you  ?  It 
is  only  for  his  sake,  I  swear,  that  I  do  not  brand 
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you  Wanton,  for  that  calumny.  I  could  do  it ;  you 
know  I  could,  although  you  wear  that  look  of 
wonder.  Was  not  that  man  Derrick  once  your 
lover  ?  Ah !  you  wince  at  that.  Sir  Robert — good, 

easy  man — he  knew  nothing,  of  course '   Here 

ahe  stopped,  for  my  Lady's  face  was  terrible  to  look 
upon. 

'  Be  silent,  bad,  bold  girl !  You  shoot  your 
poisoned  arrows  at  a  venture,  and  aim  nothing 
home.  You  know  not  what  a  wife  should  be — 
how  should  you  ?    You  /' 

It  is  not  true  that  the  swan  is  '  born  to  be  the 
only  graceful  shape  of  Scorn.'  A  fair  woman 
unjustly  slandered  is  its  rival  therein.  Rose 
Aynton  cowered  before  that  keen  contempt — 
beneath  the  dropping  of  those  bitter  words— as 
though  they  were  sword  and  fire. 

'  I  will  never  forgive  you  this,  Lady  Lisgard,' 
muttered  she — '  never,  never !' 

'  You  1  you  forgive !  To  such  as  you,  it  would 
be  idle  to  protest  my  soul  is  spotless.  The  man 
whose  name  you  have  soiled  by  uttering  it — my 
husband — he,  in  high  heaven,  knows  right  well 
that  never  so  much  as  thought  of  mine  has 
wronged  him.  Vile,  evil-minded  girl,  as  false  as 
frail!' 

'  That  is  sufficient,  madam ;  almost  enough, 
even  if  I  were  indeed  the  thing  you  take  me  for. 
Here  the  girl  paused  to  moisten  her  dry  lips,  and 
catch  her  breath,  of  which  passion  had  almost 
deprived  her.  '  Now,  look  you,  I  was  wrong.  I 
thought  my  Lady  was  not  so  lily-pure  as  the  world 
took  her  to  be,  and  I  was  wrong.  I  have  seen 
things  with  my  own  eyes,  and  through  the  eyes  of 
others,  that  might  well  entitle  me  to  say :  "  I  still 
believe  it."  I  toll  you,  Lady  Lisgard,  I  have 
proofs — or  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  so,  a  few 
minutes  back— of  the  charge  that  has  so  moved 
you,  such  as  would  amply  justify  my  disbelief 
In  your  denial   But  I  honestly  avow  that  I  was 
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♦I  thank  you,  Miss  Rose  Aynton,  for  your 

charity.' 

'Spare  your  scorn,  madam.  It  is  no  charity 
that  moves  me ;  nay,  far  from  it  Convinced 
almost  against  my  will,  I  own-  by  your  unsupported 
assertion — your  mere  u  No,"  I  have  withdrawn  an 
accusation  for  which  I  have  been  patiently  prepar- 
ing evidence  this  long  time — not,  indeed,  for  your 
hurt,  but  for  my  own  safety  and  convenience,  and 
hereby  confess  it  baseless  and  unjust.  Now,  on 
your  part,  I  do  beseech  you,  make  amends  to  me. 
You,  too,  have  had  your  seeming  proofs  of  my 
disgrace ;  you,  too,  have  heard  and  seen  yourself, 
or  through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  certain '  

'Add  not,  lost,  wretched  girl,'  interposed  my 
Lady,  '  deceit  to  sin  I    All  that  is  left  you  is  to 

Eray  to  Heaven  for  pardon,  and  to  leave  that 
ospitable  roof  which  you  have  disgraced.' 
Rose  Aynton's  gipsy  face  grew  drawn  and  pale. 
She  had  aimed  her  ulow,  and  missed ;  the  weapon 
in  which  she  had  put  so  much  trust  had  proved 
utterly  good  for  nothing.  All  her  schemes  of  the 
last  few  months  were  rendered  fruitless,  and  the 
discoveries  to  which  she  had  attached  such  vast 
importance,  and  which  she  had  attained  to  by  such 
mean  arte,  shewn  to  be  vain  and  futile.  And  now 
that  she  had  humiliated  herself  by  owning  this, 
and  thrown  herself  at  this  woman's  feet,  she  would 
not  extend  so  much  as  a  finger-tip  to  help  her. 

'Lady  Lisgard,  as  I  hope  for  heaven,  cried  she 
in  roguish,  4 1  am  innocent  of  that  with  which  you 


charge  me  ;  I  am  honest  as  yourself,  or  Letty. 
Alas,  you  shudder,  because  I  dare  to  compare 
myself  with  your  pure  daughter ;  you  think  that  I 
sod  that  name,  too,  by  uttering  it.  What  shall  I 
say — by  what  shall  I  swear,  in  order  to  make  you 
believe  me?' 

'  I  would  to  Heaven  I  could  believe  you,  Rose,' 
returned  my  Lady  sadly,  touched  in  spite  of  herself 
by  the  girl's  yearning  appeal  '  If  you  could  erase 
this  damning  blot  upon  my  son's  fair  name,  and 
give  me  back  my  Walter — as  I  deemed  him  but  an 
hour  ago — I  would  be  so  grateful,  girl,  that  you 
should  almost  think  I  loved  you.' 

'You  would!'  cried  Rose  with  eagerness ;  then 
added  bitterly :  *  But  no  ;  you  mean  if  1  could  say : 
"  Your  son  has  never  pressed  his  lips  to  these,  lias 
never  sworn  to  be  mine,  and  mine  alone."  But 
you  would  not  thank  me  for  merely  proving  that 
in  this,  although  he  did  it,  he  was  not  to  blame.' 

'  What !  not  to  blame  ?' 

'No,  madam — for  even  for  his  sake,  I  cannot 
longer  bear  this  burden  of  undeserved  shame. 
Walter  Lisgard  is  my  husband.  We  were  married 
weeks  ago,  when  I  went  to  London  in  the  spring.' 

•Married,  married  !'  gasped  my  Lady.  'Thank 
God  for  that !  Far  better  to  deceive  me,  boy,  than 
this  poor  girL  I  never  thought  to  say  :  "  I  am  glad 
you  are  my  daughter-in-law,  Rose  Aynton out 
I  do  say  so  now.'  She  took  both  her  hands  in  hers, 
and  gazed  upon  her  downcast  face,  now  overspread 
with  blushes,  and  tinged  for  once  with  genuine 
tenderness.  'It  moves  you,  does  it,  that  I  am 
thankful  to  see  the  honour  of  my  son  preserved  at 
some  sacrifice  of  his  prospects.  How  little  do  you 
know  me,  girl  f  yet  I  am  glad  to  move  you  anyway. 
Rose,  be  a  kind  wife  to  him.  I  will  not  blame  you 
for  what  has  happened,  although  I  have  much  cause. 
I  must  blame  him  rather.  Who  can  wonder  that 
you  yielded  when  he  said :  "  Be  mine.''  So  gentle 
and  so  loving  as  he  can  be  !  Now,  too,  I  see  it  all. 
When  you  refused  Sir  Richard  in  the  library,  you 
were  actually  his  brother's  wife.  Ah,  Heaven, 
you  must  not  remain  here  longer— not  a  day.  I 
shall  write  to  Walter '  

' Nay,  madam — mother'  exclaimed  Rose  beseech- 
ingly, '  I  pray  you  let  me  write.  I  have  broken 
my  plighted  word,  and  disobeyed  my  husband's 
bidding  in  revealing  this.  To  please  him,  I  had 
resolved  to  defend  myself  this  morning  as  I  best 
might,  by  returning  thrust  for  thrust,  without 
using  this  shield — my  innocence — at  alL  But  your 
bitter  words— a  shower  of  barbed  darts— drove  me 
behind  it  He  will  be  very  wrath  with  me  indeed, 
madam ;  but  far  worse  if  the  news  comes  from 
you.  He  has  much  just  now  to  make  him  anxious 
too.' 

'  Indeed,'  replied  my  Lady  hastily.  '  How  is  it, 
then,  that  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it?  But  I 
forgot ;  it  is  you  who  have  his  secrets  now.  Yes, 
you  shall  write,  not  I.  Tell  him  that  I  am  sorry 
— Hwrry  that  he  should  have  deceived  me  above 
all ;  but  that  I  forgive  him  freely.  He  knows 
that,  however,  right  welL  He  must  not  come  back 
to  Mirk  until  he  hears  from  me ;  and  you,  Rose, 
you  must  join  him  without  delay.  Every  member 
of  this  household  must  learn  at  once  that  you  are 
Walter's  wife  ;  but  not  till  you  have  gone— for 
Richard's  sake.' 

My  Lady's  thoughts,  as  always,  were  for  others  ; 
even  when  this  great  blow  had  well-nigh  stunned 
her,  she  did  not  permit  herself  the  luxury  uf  selfidi 
grief.   She  was  already  busy  with  schemes  for  the 
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benefit  of  her  erring  boy;  how  to  contrive  and 
where  to  save  without  prejudice  to  Sir  Richard's 
interests  (for  ihat  must  be  now  avoided  above 
everything)  go  that  a  respectable  allowance  might 
be  meted  out  to  the  young  couple.  She  could  not 
respect  and  far  less  love  the  girl  who  had  become 
her  Walter's  wife  in  so  clandestine  a  manner ;  but 
still  she  was  his  wife,  and  therefore,  in  her  eyes, 
a  something  precious.  Then,  bad  as  matters  were, 
they  might  nave  been  far  worse  ;  she  had  fully  ex- 
pected that  they  were  so ;  and  she  felt  in  some  sort 
grateful  to  accept  this  product  of  rashness  and 
deceit  in  place  of  downright  shame.  Moreover, 
she  foresaw  in  her  own  mind,  for  ever  dwelling  on 
such  contingencies,  that  out  of  this  evil  a  certain 
good  might  come,  in  case  of  that  terrible  misfor- 
tune be  falling  her,  compared  with  which  this 
present  sorrow  was  as  the  prick  of  a  pin's  point 

Rose,  upon  her  part,  had  certainly  cause  for 
congratulation  upon  the  result  of  this  interview. 
Although  her  weapon  of  offence  had  failed  her — 
and  she  was  genuinely  convinced  of  the  ground- 
lessness of  her  late  suspicions  concerning  Lady 
Lisgard — she  had  found  in  her  mother-in-law  a 
most  generous  adversary,  and  one  certainly  far 
more  forgiving  than  she  deserved.  Even  the  worst 
of  us,  I  conclude,  are  not  bad  at  all  times,  and 
when  my  Lady,  as  they  parted,  touched  her  brow 
with  her  pale  lips,  and  murmured  once  mare :  'Be 
a  kind  wife  to  him,  Rose,'  that  young  woman 
mustered  an  honest  tear  or  two — of  which  articles, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  did  not  keep,  like  some  women, 
a  constant  supply  on  hand  for  social  emergencies. 

Not  until  she  regained  her  own  room  did  she 
begin  to  think  that  she  had  been  unnecessarily 
humble,  and  had  weakly  suffered  herself  to  be 
moved  by  the  show  of  forgiveness  and  good- will 
which  my  Lady  had  doubtless  put  on  for  her  own 
purposes.  However,  the  confession  had  been  made, 
and  upon  the  whole,  most  satisfactorily  got  over, 
the  thought  of  which  had  oppressed  her  of  late 
more  than  she  cared  to  own,  and  made  her  bitter 
against  her  mother-in-law,  as  people  generally  feel 
towards  those  whom  they  are  conscious  of  having 
wronged.  And  now  there  was  that  letter  to  write 
to  Walter,  which  we  have  seen  him  peruse  with 
such  disfavour  at  his  hotel  in  Town,  acquainting 
him  with  her  premature  avowal  of  their  common 
secret ;  and  many  a  line  of  dexterous  excuse  she 
wove,  and  many  a  line  of  affectionate  pleading, 
only  to  be  torn  up  and  recomposcd  again  and  again ; 
for  there  was  one  person  in  the  world  beside 
herself  whom  Rose  loved  dearly,  and  yet  of  whom 
she  stood  in  deepest  awe ;  and  he  whom  she  both 
loved  and  feared  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
energetic  nature,  was  her  husband— Walter  Lisgard. 


NOT  HUNG  ENOUGH 

We  do  not,  as  a  nation,  hang  so  many  culprits  as 
in  bygone  years.  We  may  by  and  by  cease  to 
inflict  this  awful  punishment  at  all.  But  so 
long  as  the  law,  and  religion,  and  justice,  and 
public  sentiment  are  considered  to  warrant  the 
continuance  of  this  ancient  mode  of  retribution, 
so  long  ought  there  to  be  no  mockery,  no  mis- 
take, no  trickery  about  it.  If  a  man  survives  after 
hanging,  without  a  proof  of  his  innocence  accom- 
panying his  recovery,  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
to  society  (of  his  wretched  self  wo  say  nothing) 
that  he  had  not  been  hanged  at  all ;  seeing  that 
the  sense  of  a  just  punishment  would  be  swallowed 


up  in  a  kind  of  pity  for  the  novelty  of  his  posi- 
tion. 

Now  such  things  have  occurred,  sufficiently  often 
to  merit  attention.  Men  have  recovered  their 
lives— or  rather  retained  life  under  nearly  desperate 
circumstances — in  spite  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  due 
in  tliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  by  suspension. 
Something  of  this  possibility  of  escape  was  owing 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  punishment  was  usually 
inflicted ;  and  to  many  it  may  probably  be  un- 
known that  a  change  has  been  made  in  recent 
times  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
apijaratus  for  carrying  out  the  last  great  penalty 
of  the  law. 

For  something  like  six  hundred  years,  at  any 
rate,  such  escapes  have  from  time  to  time  been 
recorded.  In  1264,  there  was  a  woman  named 
Inetta  de  Balsham  condemned  to  death  for  collusion 
with  robbers ;  she  was  hanged,  and  remained  on 
the  gibbet  (if  the  records  of  the  time  are  to  be 
trusted)  no  less  than  three  days ;  and  yet  she  sur- 
vived to  receive  pardon  from  Henry  HL  In  1313, 
Mathew  of  Enderby  was  hanged  for  some  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  convicted ;  he  was  cut  down, 
and  revived  just  before  the  body  was  about  to 
be  interred.  In  1363.  Walter  Wynkeburn  was 
hanged  at  Leicester ;  when  cut  down,  he  was  carried 
in  a  cart  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
that  city ;  he  gradually  regained  sensibility  while 
the  cart  was  rumbling  along,  and  escaped  with 
life.  Similar  cases  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  seventeenth  century  was 
exceptionally  full  of  such  instances.  Dr  Plot  men- 
tions the  strange  lot  of  a  Swiss,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr  Obadiah  Walker,  Master  of  University  College ; 
this  man  is  said  to  have  been  hung  no  lew  than 
thirteen  times  without  losing  his  life ;  his  wind- 
pipe having  been  converted  by  disease  into  a  sub- 
stance almost  as  hard  as  bone. 

No  instance  has  been  so  much  discussed  and 
written  about  as  that  of  Anne  Green,  which  took 

J lace  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
udges  and  physicians  alike  referred  to  it,  as 
affording  illustrations  for  or  against  legal  and 
medical  testimony.  This  poor  girl  was  executed  at 
Marston  in  Oxfordshire,  on  December  14,  1650,  for 
infanticide,  a  charge  which  could  only  be  proved 
against  her  by  much  straining  of  the  law ;  this 
severity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  wrong  she  bad 
suffered  in  other  ways,  made  her  an  object  of  much 
public  sympathy.  The  hanging  was  accompanied 
by  certain  coarse  and  shocking  pullings  and  strik- 
ings  of  the  body  and  limbs,  which  in  those  days 
were  supposed  to  insure  more  effectually  the  death 
of  the  victim,  and  to  lessen  the  period  of  suffering. 
After  hanging  the  usual  time,  she  was  cut  down, 
actually  trampled  on  while  prostrate,  and  left 
with  the  rope  unslackened  round  her  neck.  She 
was  put  into  a  coffin,  and  consigned  to  the  doctors 
for  dissection.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  when  the 
coffin  was  opened,  the  bosom  was  seen  gently  to 
heave ;  upon  which,  brutal  blows  and  pressure  were 
brought  into  requisition.  The  incident  was  too 
remarkable,  however,  to  remain  concealed ;  and 
men  of  superior  position  took  up  the  matter.  Sir 
William  Petty,  Dr  Wallia,  and  Dr  Clarke,  who  at 
that  time  filled  the  three  offices  of  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  and  Vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  being  present  at 
the  intended  dissection,  perceived  that  the  heaving 
of  the  bosom  was  followed  by  a  slight  rattling  itt 
her  throat.    'Hereupon,'  said  Dr  Plot,  'desisting 
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from  their  former  purpose,  they  presently  used 
means  for  her  recovery  by  opening  a  vein,  laying 
her  in  a  warm  bed,  and  using  divers  remedies 
respecting  her  senselessness,  head,  throat,  and 
chest ;  insomuch  that  within  fourteen  hours  she 
began  to  speak,  and  the  next  day  talked  and 
prayed  heartily.  During  the  time  of  this  her 
recovering,  the  officers  concerned  in  her  execution 
would  needs  have  had  her  away  again  to  have  it 
completed  on  her ;  but  by  the  mediation  of  the 
worthy  doctors  and  some  other  friends  with  the 
then  governor  of  the  city,  Colonel  Kelsey,  there 
was  a  guard  set  upon  her  to  hinder  all  further  dis- 
turbance till  he  had  sued  out  her  pardon  from 
the  powers  then  in  being  ;  thousands  of  people  in 
the  meantime  coming  to  see  her,  and  magnifying 
the  just  providence  of  God  in  thus  asserting  her 
innocence  of  murder.' 

It  is  not  stated  by  Dr  Plot  whether  the  medical 
men  satisfied  themselves  concerning  the  cause, 
anatomical  or  physiological,  of  her  preservation ; 
but  they  sought  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  peculiar  mental  phenomena  connected 
with  her  recovery.  They  found  that  the  half 
hour  of  hanging  had  left  no  special  impression 
on  her  memory.  'She  came  to  herself  as  if  she 
had  awakened  out  of  a  sleep— not  recovering 
the  use  of  her  speech  by  slow  degrees,  but  in  a 
manner  altogether  [all  at  once],  beginning  to  speak 
where  she  left  off  on  the  gallows.'  Among  all  the 
printed  narratives  of  this  remarkable  case,  there  is 
none  that  oners  a  clear  explanation ;  and  we  are 
left  to  our  surmises  on  the  subject  There  was  a 
strong  religious  bias  in  the  public  mind  at  that 
period ;  and  this  feeling  led  to  a  belief  in  the  direct 
interposition  of  Heaven  in  Anne  Green's  favour. 
The  undergraduates  of  Oxford  University  viewed 
the  matter  in  another  light ;  they  sought  to  exer- 
cise their  wit  and  poetry  on  it ;  and  there  have 
been  preserved  twenty  or  thirty  epigrams  written 
by  them,  and  signed  with  their  names— one  of 
which  was  '  Mr  Christopher  Wren.'  Anne  Green, 
having  received  a  pardon  after  this  strange  resus- 
citation, retired  with  her  friends  to  Steeple  Barton, 
where  she  married,  had  a  family,  and  died  in  1659. 

Somewhat  about  the  same  period,  one  Gordon,  a 
highwayman,  was  condemned  for  execution.  He 
found  means,  when  his  sentence  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  young  surgeon, 
who,  shortly  before  the  execution,  fixed  a  small 
tube  through  an  opening  cut  in  the  wind-pipe.  The 
artifice  failed  in  its  intended  effect  in  this  case ; 
the  culprit,  being  a  very  heavy  man,  drew  down 
with  too  great  a  weight ;  he  breathed  for  a  few 
minutes  when  removed  after  hanging,  but  did  not 
recover.  In  1658,  a  female  servant  was  hanged  for 
some  crime  at  Oxford  ;  she  was  kept  hanging  a 
longer  time  than  usual,  probably  on  account  of  the 
wonderful  resuscitation  of  Anne  Green  a  few  years 
before.  She  was  cut  down,  and  the  body  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  ground  with  much  violence  ;  yet  she 
lived  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  law  insisted  upon  her 
undergoing  a  second  and  more  fatal  hanging. 
There  has,  it  appears,  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  legal  authorities  concerning  this  double 
infliction  of  the  sentence.  Some  contend  that  if  a 
man  is  hanged,  that  is  enough  ;  if  the  executioners 
do  their  work  clumsily,  /u  ought  not  to  bear  the 
consequences,  but  rather  should  bo  given  '  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
contended  that  the  sentence  means  execution,  and 
that  execution  means  hanging  by  the  neck  until 
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the  culprit  be  dead ;  so  that  if  the  hanging  fails 
once,  it  must  be  tried  again. 

In  1697,  one  Richard  Johnson  was  hanged  at 
Shrewsbury  for  murder.  For  a  purpose  which 
he  planned  while  in  prison,  he  obtained  a 
promise  that  his  dead  body  should  be  laid  in  a 
coffin  without  being  stripped.  His  purpose  was 
detected  a  little  too  soon ;  for  life  being  observ- 
able in  him  after  he  had  hung  half  an  hour,  a 
man  was  sent  up  the  ladder  to  examine  into  the 
probable  cause  of  this  prolonged  vitality.  It  was 
found  that  Johnson  had  twisted  cords  around  and 
under  his  body,  connected  with  two  rings  or  hooks 
near  his  neck ;  a  double  shirt,  and  a  periwig  with 
flowing  curls,  concealed  these  contrivances.  The 
poor  wretch  was  stripped  of  his  ingenious  apparatus, 
and  hanged  a  second  time  more  effectually.  In 
1705,  a  burglar,  named  John  Smith,  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  ;  a  reprieve  came  after  he  had  been  bank- 
ing about  fifteen  minutes  ;  he  was  immediately  cut 
down,  removed  to  a  neighbouring  house,  bled  by.  a 
surgeon,  and  restored  to  life.  The  case  of  Margaret 
Dickson  was  one  that  excited  great  interest  at 
Edinburgh  in  1724.  She  was  hanged  for  infanti- 
cide ;  the  body  was  cut  down,  placed  in  a  coffin, 
and  removed  in  a  cart  to  Musselburgh  by  her 
friends,  with  a  view  to  interment  in  the  parish 
churchyard.  The  jolting  of  the  cart,  and  the 
admission  of  air  through  some  injury  which  the 
coffin  sustained,  appear  to  have  combined  in  resus- 
citating the  woman  ;  for  she  Bhewed  evident  signs 
of  life  before  the  cart  had  proceeded  one-third  of 
the  distance.  She  was  removed,  revived,  prayed 
with  by  a  minister,  and  received  back  into  the 
circle  of  her  friends.  She  lived  creditably  many 
years  afterwards,  had  a  large  family,  and  sold  salt 
about  the  streets  of  Edinburgh — where  she  was 
known,  on  account  of  her  strange  escape,  as  '  Hall- 
handed  Maggie.' 

William  Duell  was  one  of  those  who  have  revived 
when  almost  under  the  dissecting-knife.  This  man 
was  hanged  for  murder,  on  a  gibbet  put  up  at 
Acton,  in  1740.  After  hanging  for  twenty  minutes, 
the  body  was  cut  down,  and  taken  to  Surgeon's 
Hall  for  dissection.  The  attendants  stripped  and 
washed  the  body,  and  the  surgeons  prepared  for 
their  labour.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  begin, 
however,  they  perceived  faint  signs  of  life  in  him  ; 
he  groaned  feebly,  and  his  breathing  became 
gradually  more  and  more  perceptible.  They  bled 
him  ;  and  in  the  evening  he  was  able  to  sit  up 
again.  He  was  conveyed  back  to  prison  ;  but  there 
was  too  much  public  excitement  to  justify  the 
authorities  in  hanging  him  again.  In  two  days  he 
recovered  his  health.  Fever  and  delirium  had 
rendered  his  memory  a  blank,  and  he  had  lost  all 
recollection  of  the  hanging.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  surgeons  that  a  full  flow  of  blood  at  the  time 
had  enabled  his  system  to  resist  the  tightening  of 
the  veins,  and  to  nave  thus  restored  him  to  life — 
not  to  liberty,  however,  for  he  was  afterwards 
transported.  In  1752,  Ewcn  Macdonald  was  hanged 
for  murder.  After  the  body  was  cut  down,  it  was 
taken  to  Surgeon's  Hall,  and  placed  ready  for  dis- 
section. The  operating  surgeon  having  to  leave 
the  room  for  a  short  time,  was  surprised  on  his 
return  to  see  the  man  sitting  up.  Possessing  more 
professional  zeal  than  humanity,  the  surgeon  took 
a  mallet,  and  killed  Macdonald  outright,  in  order 
not  to  be  disappointed  of  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
section. This  atrocious  case  gave  rise  to  much 
indignant  comment  at  the  time.    In  1767,  a  tailor, 
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named  Patrick  Redmond,  was  hanged  at  Cork  for 
highway  robbery.  After  hanging  less  than  the 
usual  time,  the  body  was  cut  down,  and  conveyed 
hastily  to  the  house  of  an  actor  named  Glover,  who 
found  means  by  friction  and  fumigation  to  revive 
him.  Redmond  had  the  incredible  audacity  to  go 
to  the  theatre  an  the  same  evening,  and,  to  the 
horror  of  the  audience,  publicly  thank  Glover  for 
having  saved  his  life.'* 

The  present  century  has  not  been  without  its 
instances.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  servant-girl 
was  convicted  of  administering  poison  to  the 
household  of  a  farmer,  iu  a  fit  of  passion  at  some 
petty  injury.  A  legal  doubt  having  led  to  a 
postponement  of  the  execution,  the  steady  demean- 
our of  the  girl  led  to  her  being  employed  as  a 
servant  by  the  jailer  at  Durham.  One  morning, 
the  governor  received,  much  to  his  regret,  and  to 
the  regret  of  many  of  the  citizens,  an  order  for 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  girl.  She  was 
hanged,  but  the  rope  broke ;  and  the  wretched 
girl  remained  crying  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
while  a  man  hastened  off  on  horseback  to  fetch  a 
new  rope.  This  distressing  scene  was  perhaps 
scarcely  a  case  in  point,  bo  far  as  concerns  resus- 
citation after  hanging ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  instances 
of  deferred  executions,  which  are  so  bad,  because 
they  give  rise  to  hopes  destined  to  disappointment. 
In  another  instance  (mentioned,  like  the  foregoing 
in  Note*  and  Queries),  a  boy  of  only  13  or  14  was 
capitally  convicted,  but  respited  indefinitely  on 
account  of  his  youth.  He  remained  in  the  jail  at 
Worcester,  was  found  to  be  a  docile  lad,  and 
became  a  general  favourite  both  with  the  jailer 
and  the  prisoners;  everybody  believing  that  his 
full  pardon  would  come  soon.  One  day,  he  was 
playing  at  ball  in  the  yard,  full  of  life  and  glee, 
when  suddenly,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  jailer 
and  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  an  order  arrived, 
•tfter  many  weeks  of  delay,  for  the  execution  of 
the  poor' lad;  and  the  execution  accordingly 
took  place.  An  instance  more  in  point  is  that 
of  a  man  who  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  and 
whose  apparently  dead  body  was  purchased  by  a 
surgeon  for  dissection,  and  brought  to  his  house. 
A  servant,  wishing  to  see  the  body,  stole  into  the 
room,  and  found  the  man  sitting  upright  on  the 
<U*secting-table.  The  surgeon,  a  humane  man, 
shipped  him  off  quietly  to  America,  where  he 
ama.-s*Hl  a  fortune,  which  in  gratitude  he 
bequeathed  to  his  benefactor.  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  in  his  Perianal  Sketches,  mentions  the  case  of 
one  Lanigan,  who  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
Captain  O'Flaherty.  Lanigan  survived,  by  some 
means  which  are  not  explained ;  and  Sir  Jonah 
saw  him  at  the  house  of  Mr  Lauder  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  smuggled  over  to  Abbeville,  where  he 
died  many  years  afterwards  in  tho  monastery  of 
La  Tnippe. 

Some  of  these  momentous  escapes  have  plainly 
depended  on  the  imperfections  of  the  gibbet  aa 
compared  with  the  drop.  These  imperfections  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  one  kind  of  dread 
apparatus  for  the  other.  Several  statements  have 
been  made  in  the  public  journals,  from  time  to 
time,  concerning  'the  last  gibbet;'  but  many  of 
these  are  destitute  of  meaning,  unless  we  take  into 
the  exact  particulars  of  each  case.  In  1856, 
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the  Examiner  said  :  '  A  few  days  ago  (April),  the 
last  gibbet  erected  in  England  was  demolished  by 
the  workmen  employed  in  inakiug  the  extensive 
docks  for  the  North-eastern  Railway  Company 
at  J  arrow  Slake,  on  the  Tyne.'  This  statement 
was  shortly  afterwards  disputed  ;  for,  later 
in  the  same  year,  a  gibbet  was  still  left  standing 
on  Ditchling  Common  in  Sussex.  It  was  known 
among  the  surrounding  villagers  as  '  Jacob's  Post,' 
being  named  after  a  culprit  concerning  whom  a 
copy  of  verses  was  long  current  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, recording  among  other  things  that 

At  Horsham  Gallows  he  was  hanged  there. 
The  thirty-lint  of  August  that  same  year  ; 
And  where  he  did  the  crime,  they  took  the  pains 
To  bring  him  back,  and  hang  him  up  in  chains. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  last  gibbet  erected  in 
England  was  at  Saffron  Lane,  near  Leicester,  in 
1832 ;  it  was  soon  afterwards  removed,  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs.  What- 
ever may  be  the  exact  dates,  however,  when  the 
last  gibbet  was  erected,  and  the  last  demolished, 
it  is  certain  that  tho  drop  has  been  almost,  if  not 
qnite,  substituted  for  it  in  England.  In  the  old 
gibbet,  the  wretched  culprit  was  turned  off  from 
a  ladder,  at  a  height  which,  it  was  supposed, 
would  elevate  him  sufficiently  above  the  ground 
or  platform ;  whereas  the  drop  consists  of  a  trap- 
door, which,  being  suddenly  opened  by  the  with- 
drawal of  bolts  underneath,  causes  the  whole 
weight  of  the  culprit's  body  to  be  in  an  instant 
at  the  mercy  of  the  noose.  Some  of  the  instances 
of  escape  are  doubtless  attributable  to  the  careless 
way  in  which  the  prisoner  was  turned  off  the 
scaffold,  or  rather  ladder,  on  which  he  ascended 
to  the  gibbet;  some  to  the  insertion  of  a  tube 
which  might  prevent  the  constriction  of  the 
throat;  some  to  the  opening  of  an  orifice  in  the 
windpipe  by  an  expert  surgeon ;  some  to  a  natural 
hardening  of  the  windpipe,  which  occasionally 
happens;  and  some  to  a  steel  collar,  connected 
with  an  elaborate  system  of  braces  and  bandages. 
These  varieties  offer  elucidations  of  most  of  the 
cases  of  resuscitation  that  have  been  recorded. 

Did  Sir  Walter  Scott  rely  on  his  imagination 
alone,  or  was  he  depending  on  a  real  narrative, 
when  he  wrote  the  striking  scene  of  Bonthron's 
execution  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  1  It  will  be 
remembered,  by  the  readers  of  that  novel,  tliat 
Bonthron  received  a  hint  from  Dwining,  the  phy- 
sician, that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  preserve 
him  from  any  fatal  result  of  the  hanging,  and  that 
the  hangman  would  be  a  party  to  the  manoeuvre. 
The  execution  took  place,  apparently  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  hangman  remained  near  the  sus- 
pended body  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  he 
contrived  by  a  ruse  to  get  rid  of  the  assembled 
multitude.  Early  next  morning,  when  the  popu- 
lace returned  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  chaining  the 
dead  body  to  a  permanent  gallows,  they  were 
surprised  and  enraged  to  see  that  the  body  had 
been  removed.  At  midnight,  it  afterwards  appeared, 
three  men  had  quietly  approached  the  spot,  cut 
down  the  body,  reanimated  the  almost  stifled 
wretch,  and  smuggled  him  away.  One  of  them 
was  Dwining  the  physician,  and  he  explained  to 
the  other  two  in  what  manner  Bonthron  had  been 
specially  prepared  to  undergo  his  execution  ecath- 
leas.  He  pointed  out  that  death  by  hanging  results 
from  a  compression  of  the  veins,  which  drives  the 
blood  to  the  brain  instead  of  to  the  heart,  and  also 
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that  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  ligature  of  the  cord 
around  the  thorax,  no  longer  receiving  the  ncedfnl 
supply  of  air,  another  cause  of  suffocation  arises. 
The  problem  would  be,  therefore,  how  to  effect  the 
hanging  so  that  neither  the  veins  nor  the  wind- 
pipe should  be  too  much  compressed.  Dwining 
solved  this  problem  thus,  as  described  by  himself : 
'  I  get  me  certain  bandages,  made  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  your  horse-girths,  having  especial  care 
that  they  are  of  a  kind  which  will  not  Bhrink  on 
being  strained,  since  that  would  spoil  my  experi- 
ment. One  loop  of  this  substance  is  drawn  under 
each  foot,  and  returns  up  either  side  of  the  leg  to  a 
cincture  with  which  it  is  united ;  these  cinctures 
are  connected  by  divers  straps  down  the  breast  and 
back,  in  order  to  divide  the  weight,  and  there  are 
sundry  other  conveniences  for  easing  the  patient ; 
but  the  chief  is  this.  The  straps  or  ligatures  are 
attached  to  a  broad  steel  collar,  curving  outward", 
and  having  a  hook  or  two,  for  the  better  security 
of  the  halter,  which  the  friendly  executioner  passes 
around  that  part  of  the  machine,  instead  of  apply- 
ing it  to  the  bare  throat  of  the  patient  Thus, 
when  thrown  off  from  the  ladder,  the  sufferer  will 
find  himself  suspended,  not  by  the  neck,  if  it 
please  you,  but  by  the  steel  circle,  that  supports 
the  loons  in  which  his  feet  are  placed,  and  on 
which  his  weight  really  rests,  diminished  a  little 
by  wimilftr  supports  under  each  arm.  Thus  neither 
veins  nor  windpipe  being  compressed,  the  man 
will  breathe  as  free,  and  his  blood,  saving  from 
fright  and  novelty  of  situation,  will  flow  as 
temperately,  as  your  valiencies',  when  you  stand 
up  in  your  stirrups  to  view  a  field  of  battle.' 

Sir  Walter's  description  thus  involves  one 
among  many  of  the  considerations  relative  to  this 
peculiar  kind  of  resuscitation. 


BREAKING  A  JAM. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  attend  the  trade  by  which  Great 
Britain  is  supplied  with  the  timber  used  in  her 
various  requirements.  They  observe  large  timber- 
ed ps  discharging  on  her  quays,  and  suppose,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  trade  no  more  hazardous 
to  life  than  that  of  any  other  product  of  this  globe 
which  they  see  complacently  drawn  within  Britain's 
mighty  commercial  vortex.  Very  different,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact :  in  the  production  and  handling 
of  timber  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  felling  of  the 
tree  to  its  transport  across  the  ocean,  more  uvea  are 
lost  through  accident,  more  coolness  and  contempt 
of  danger  called  for,  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
pursuit.  The  following  incidents  in  my  own 
experience  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  danger 
attendant  on  one  branch  of  the  lumber-trade,  that 
of  driving  or  floating  the  timber  down  the  river — 
on  the  ice  of  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  winter — 
to  the  port  whence  it  is  shipped  to  England. 

I  was  born  in  Canada,  and  from  the  age  of 
eighteen,  have  passed  my  life  principally  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  her  woods,  far  from  the  abodes 
of  civilisation,  following  the  arduous  and  often 
ruinous  pursuit  of  a  lumber-man,  as  we  who  get 
out  the  timber  are  called,  and  amongst  a  class  of 
men  hardy  and  daring  as  the  world  can  shew,  hail 
become  noted  on  our  river,  from  a  chance  escapade 
of  mine  one  spring  in  4  driving.' 

We  were  well  down  the  river,  and  had  united 
our  gang  with  several  others  whom  we  had  over- 
taken ;  there  were  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 


]  men  altogether.  We  were  running  through  a 
[  rapid,  free  from  rocks,  but  still,  from  the  enor- 
mous body  of  water  pouring  through  a  narrow 
passage,  sufficiently  wild  to  daunt  the  bravest 
among  us,  and  prevent  the  men  practising  a 
favourite  feat,  ana  one  in  which  lives  are  often 
lost — 4  running  the  rapids  on  a  stick  of  timber.'  I 
was  working  at  the  head  of  the  rapid,  shoving 
the  timber  from  the  banks,  when  I  suddenly 
became  aware  that  the  stick  I  was  on — a  red  pine 
spar  about  eighty  feet  long — was  bound  for  the 
rapid,  and  that  I  could  not  avoid  being  an  un- 
willing passenger.  At  first,  I  thought  there  was  no 
great  danger,  my  only  fear  being  that  either  end  of 
the  long  spar  might  strike  the  shore,  in  which  case 
I  should  certainly  be  swept  off,  and  most  probably 
smashed  by  some  other  stick.  However,  we  ran 
I  the  rapid  in  splendid  style,  the  spar  keeping  per- 
fectly straight,  and  not  rolling  in  the  least ;  in 
fact,  it  was  as  steady  as  though  it  was  on  shore. 
The  swells  were  running  very  high,  and  as  I  darted 
]>a»t  the  men  who  lined  the  banks,  I  saw  by  their 
alarmed  faces  that  they  thought  I  was  in  great 
danger ;  and  now  came  the  pinch  ;  for  as  we 
drew  near  the  tail  of  the  rapid — boiling  and  seeth- 
ing like  a  Mahrtrbm— I  saw  that  a  collision  with 
another  stick  of  timber,  which  was  being  whirled 
round  in  an  eddy,  was  unavoidable.  I  had  a  hand- 
spike in  my  hand,  and  thinking  1  might  be  able  to 
get  on  the  other  stick,  I  ran  towards  the  end  of  the 
spar.  I  had  got  within  ten  feet  of  the  end,  when 
the  two  sticks — going  in  contrary  directions — 
struck,  fortunately  for  me,  exactly  in  the  same 
line.  I  left  my  spar,  of  course,  in  a  hurry,  and 
describing  a  curve,  alighted,  after  an  aerial  flight 
of  some  twenty  feet,  fair  on  the  other  stick.  The 
handspike,  grasped  in  both  hands,  and  held  in 
front  across  the  body,  saved  me  from  falling.  To 
spring  up,  run  to  the  end  of  the  stick,  and  swim 
ashore,  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments.  The  men 
cheered,  for  they  thought  it  was  through  my  own 
agility  that  my  life  was  saved  ;  whereas,  I  was  not 
a  free  agent  in  the  matter,  and  had  the  sticks  not 
met  end  on,  should  most  probably  have  been 
drowned  or  smashed. 

This  feat  established  my  reputation  for  courage  ; 
and  the  following  adventure,  almost  unparalleled, 
I  imagine,  in  the  history  of  man's  escape  from 
apparently  certain  death,  placed  me  at  the  head  of 
our  river,  and  I  believe  that  the  ignorant  French 
Canadians  who  witnessed  it  think  I  bear  a  charmed 
life. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  '64.  Embarking  all  my 
capital  in  lumbering,  I  had,  during  the  winter, 
placed  a  very  considerable  amount  of  square 
timber  on  the  Ko- wash-gong,  a  branch  of  the 
Mudawaska,  a  large  tributary  of  the  river  Ottawa  ; 
all  my  energies  were  strained  to  the  utmost  to  get 
it  down  to  market,  for  my  future  depended  on  the 
result  I  had  a  gang  of  thirty  good  men,  but 
unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  I  pluccd  myself  in 
all  situations  of  danger ;  this,  indeed,  is  always 
looked  for  from  the  'boas  of  the  drive,'  but  I 
ought  to  have  engaged  another  man  in  that 
capacity.  All  went  well  for  a  time,  and  could  I 
pass  a  dangerous  and  dreaded  rapid  without  a  jam 
— as  an  accumulation  of  timber,  consequent  on 
perhaps  one  stick  jamming  up  the  passage,  is 
called — I  felt  secure  of  a  profitable  return  for  my 
winter  work. 

It  is  usual,  before  running  timber  through  a 
rapid,  to  throw  a  boom  across  the  river,  at  a  short 
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distance  above,  to  confine  the  timber,  which  being  I  the  middle.  My  idea  was  to  fasten  a  rope  to  the 
allowed  to  pass  down  in  small  quantities,  ana  stick,  and  then  cut  it  nearly  through ;  then,  by 


entirely  stopped,  if  necessary,  cannot,  under  proper 
management,  jam  to  any  extent ;  but  such  was  the 
rapidity  of  the  river  at  this  point,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  have  our  boom  some  three  miles  above 
the  rapid,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  in  that  three 
miles  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  very  large  jam, 
should  any  hitch  occur.  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
danger,  and  hod  my  best  men  stationed  at  the 
rapid,  to  guide  the  timber  into  the  channel,  and 
was  there  myself  most  of  the  time.  We  had  run 
a  large  number  through  successfully,  and  I  was 
congratulating  myself  that  all  would  go  well,  when, 
towards  evening,  a  rush  of  timber  came  down; 
one  large  piece  struck  first  one  shore,  slewed  round, 
and  caught  the  other.  In  a  moment,  a  jam  was 
formed.  Now,  could  we  have  stopped  the  timber 
from  coming  down,  we  could  have  easily  broken 
the  jam,  but  the  timber  came  down  so  fast  upon  us 
that  our  efforts  were  useless,  and  for  that  evening 
we  gave  up,  and  returning  to  camp,  which  was  up 
at  the  boom,  awaited  the  daylight  with  a  similar 
feeling  of  coming  danger  that  I  should  think  bangs 
over  an  army  the  night  previous  to  a  battle.  It 
was,  we  knew,,  almost  a  certainty  that  some  of  our 
'small  number  would  not  live  to  see  that  jam 
broken.  In  the  morning,  we  started  for  the  rapid ; 
I  and  another  man  went  in  a  boat,  the  rest  by 
land.  About  a  mile  above  the  large  rapid  was 
another  one,  at  the  head  of  which  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  boat,  for  the  only  attempt 
hitherto  made  to  run  it  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  adventurers,  two  Yankees  ;  but  this  morning 
I  saw  with  dismay  that  a  boat  might  live  through 
it ;  the  cause  1  well  knew  ;  it  was  caused  by  the 
jam  damming  back  the  water,  and  it  enabled  me  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  pile  of  timber  that  must 
have  accumulated  during  the  night  Although 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  running  the 
boat  through  the  rapid,  I  felt  reckless,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  what  in  all  probability  could  not  be 
done  again  ;  so,  receiving  an  assurance  from  the 
man  with  me  that  he  would  risk  his  life  on  the 
issue,  I  put  the  boat  in  the  channel.  We  passed 
in  safety,  though  we  had  several  very  narrow 
e^oapes,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  jam. 

What  a  scene  it  was,  and  how  hopeless  it  seemed, 
that  man  could  do  anytliing  amidst  such  a  mighty 
rush  of  waters  !  I  had  seen  a  jam  on  which  three 
hundred  men  had  worked  for  three  weeks  before 
breaking  it ;  but  this  looked  worse :  the  snow-dis- 
tended river,  hemmed  in  between  precipices  thirty 
feet  high,  and  still  further  obstructed  by  the  huge 
mass  of  timber  piled  up  level  with  the  banks, 
wati  boiling  with  impetuous  rage.  The  timber 
iteelf  was  matted  and  interlaced  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner  ;  some  pieces  reared  right  on  end,  and 
the  whole  forming  a  mass  fully  thirty  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  water,  but  which  was  now 
pouring  over  it  To  make  the  matter  worse,  I  found 
that  only  about  ten  men  had  arrived ;  the  rest, 
having  lost  their  way,  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance until  evening.  After  a  careful  examination, 
I  found  that  the  mischief  was  caused  by  one  stick 
lying  across  the  channel,  and  I  thought  if  that 
could  be  cut,  the  jam  would  break ;  but  this  was 
an  operation  of  such  extreme  danger,  that  all  the 
men  hung  back,  and  refused  to  attempt  it  The 
only  portion  of  the  stick  visible  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  for  the  water,  though  pouring  in 
masses  over  the  sides  of  the  jam,  did  not  overtop 


means  of  the  rope,  all  hands  could  break  it,  and  all 
might  be  well  At  length  one  of  the  men  agreed 
to  go  down  with  me ;  but  after  working  a  short 
time,  he  became  frightened,  and  went  on  snore.  All 
at  once,  the  stick  broke,  and  the  jam  began  slowly 
to  move.  My  first  feeling  was  that  of  joy,  for  I  re- 
member thinking  I  had  made  one  thousand  pounds 
by  that  operation ;  and  even  after  I  had  attained 
the  summit  of  the  jam,  and  the  timber  was  begin- 
ning to  break  up,  I  did  not  apprehend  any  great 
danger.  I  had  noticed  one  place  above  the  rapid 
where  the  water  eddied  into  shore,  and  I  felt  sure 
that  by  jumping  in  there,  I  should  be  able  to 
catch  some  overhanging  branches,  and  be  all  right ; 
but  when  I  reached  the  spot,  it  was  changed,  and 
the  water  on  both  aides  was  running  like  a  mill- 
race.  I  still  ran  on,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
jumping  from  stick  to  stick,  hoping  to  find  some 
chance  to  get  ashore.  But  I  soon  saw  that  though 
I  was  going  very  fast  up  the  timber,  I  was  also 
ar  I  going  fast  into  the  rapid  I  immediately  turned, 
and  ran  down,  hoping  that  perhaps  the  timber 
might  go  through  without  breaking  up ;  but  before 
me,  as  I  opened  the  rapid,  I  saw  a  sight  that  at 
once  took  away  from  me  all  hope  of  going  through 
alive.  The  banks,  as  1  have  said  before,  were 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  in  the  stream  were  here 
and  there  huge  rocks,  which  broke  the  straight 
line  of  the  channel:  the  whole  ravine,  as  I  now 
gazed,  elevated  above,  and  about  to  make  the  fatal 
plunge  into  it,  was  one  tumultuous  heaving  mass 
of  timber ;  hardly  any  water  could  be  seen ;  but  tho 
huge  sticks  were  thrown  in  all  directions,  many 
of  them  turning  end  over  end.  I  knew  no  man 
could  go  through  that  and  live. 

Hopmg  that  at  least  I  should  be  killed  at  once,  I 
sat  down  on  a  stick,  and  I  distinctly  remember 
seeing  one  of  the  men  who  had  run  down  the 
rapid  as  soon  as  the  jam  broke,  and  managed 
to  clamber  down  the  rocks,  making  motions  for 
me  to  seize  his  pole.  I  shouted  to  Him It  is  no 
use,'  for  I  knew  I  should  have  pulled  him  in.  An 
instant  afterwards,  I  was  struck  in  the  back  with  a 
stick  of  timber,  and  this,  which  was  the  danger  I 
most  dreaded,  proved  the  means  of  saving  my  life. 
I  was  thrown  forward,  and  where  I  fell,  the  timber 
opened  a  little,  and  I  slipped  through.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  escape ;  for  perhaps — so  tightly  was 
the  timber  packed — in  no  other  part  of  the  jam 
could  I  have  done  so,  and  it  is  to  this  I  owe  my  life. 
From  boyhood,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  diving, 
and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me,  that  though  I  must 
be  killed  on  the  Burfaco,  I  might  perhaps  live 
through,  if  I  could  keep  below  the  timber ;  and  I 
found  I  had  just  hit  the  channel,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  canal  perhaps  six  feet  deeper  than  the  main 
floor  of  the  rapid.  The  timber  not  being  able  to 
fill  this  up,  the  water  was  rushing  along  in  an 
unbroken  mass ;  but  I  question  whether  I  should 
have  been  able  to  keep  down,  if  I  had  not  fallen 
in  with  a  small  stick  of  red  pine,  which,  from  its 
weight,  had  sunk  below  the  main  body  of  timber. 
I  grasped  this,  placing  my  arm  round  it,  but  even 
in  the  fearful  position  I  was  in,  I  was  cool  enough 
to  remember,  that  probably  as  we  passed  along  my 
arm  would  be  broken  by  contact  with  the  rocks, 
so  I  changed  the  arm,  merely  putting  my  elbow  on 
it  How  anxiously  I  looked  for  light  overhead! 
The  noise  was  deafening,  but  all  was  dark.  I  have 
since  calculated,  by  watching  timber  going  through, 
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that  I  was  about  one  and  a  quarter  minutes  under 
water,  but  to  me  it  seemed  never-ending.  I  bad  at 
last  made  up  my  mind  that  though  it  was  certain 
death,  up  1  must  go,  when  I  saw  daylight  over- 
head, and  knew  that  we  were  through ;  I  let  go  my 
stick,  and  struck  out  for  the  surface.  I  don't  know 
how,  in  my  disabled  state,  I  managed  to  do  it,  but 
I  soon  found  myself  lying  on  a  stick  of  timber,  and 
whirling  round  in  an  eddy  at  the  foot  of  the  rapid. 
My  situation  was  still  full  of  danger,  for  I  now 
found  I  could  not  move  ;  I  felt  paralysed  with  the 
blow  I  had  received  when  knocked  into  the  water ; 
I  was  also  fearfully  bruised  by  scraping  against  the 
rocks  under  water.  The  Bame  man  who  had  offered 
me  his  pole  as  I  went  into  the  rapid,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  one  who  saw  me  go  down — for  the  rest 
seeing  me  run  up  the  jam,  had  gone  up  to  help  me 
— here  nobly  came  to  my  assistance,  and  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  life,  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  stick  I  was  on.  He  said  :  1 1  need  not  ask  you 
if  you  are  hurt,  for  you  would  not  lie  there  if  you 
were  not ;  can  I  help  you?'  I  said  :  4  No  ;  hut  if 
1  fall  off,  you  must  jump  in  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stick,  and  hold  me  up.'  I  told  him  he  would 
likely  be  hurt,  but  he  said  he  would  stay  by  me 
until  the  men  came  up.  We  went  spinning  round 
for  some  time,  for  the  men,  when  they  did  come, 
seemed  afraid;  but  at  length  they  succeeded  in 
catching  hold  of  the  stick  I  was  on,  and  I  was 
saved. 

For  three  days,  I  lay  on  the  bank,  unable  to  be 
moved ;  but  thanks  to  a  constitution  that  seems 
to  defy  bodily  injury,  I  am  now  all  right,  except- 
ing that  my  knee-cap  was  broken  under  water, 
and  still  pains  me  now  and  then  ;  and  this  winter 
:ig;dn  sees  me  in  the  woods,  again  to  drive  timber, 
I  hope  with  a  better  result,  through  the  same 
rapid. 

OCCASIONAL  NOTE. 

A  FEW  VCIXSARTRMS  OF  MODERN  WRITING. 

Wocld  that  there  were  some  functionary  of  the 
nature  of  a  good  watch-dog  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  colloquial  vulgarisms  into  the  noble  English 
age !  He  who  pens  these  lines  Buffers  a  con- 
exasperation  from  this  cause.  Within  the  last 
years,  three  or  four  malapert  terms  have  made 
themselves  particularly  offensive,  and,  what  could 
scarcely  be  expected,  they  shew  their  ugly  snouts  a* 
much  in  the  works  of  men  of  the  highest  talents  as 
in  inferior  productions. 

Oh,  my  good,  clever  friend  Wilkie  Collins,  why 
will  you  so  continually  express  the  sense  of  the 
respectable  old  word  '  also '  by  *  as  well  ?'  Believe  me, 
it  is  not  as  well  to  do  so.  There  are  whole  provinces 
in  this  island  where  nobody  ever  employs  the  term  in 
the  sense  of  also.  I  question  if  it  is  used  at  all  in 
that  sense  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  Park  guns  or 
the  midnight  boom  of  Big  Ben.  Wherever  it  iB  not 
so  used,  of  course,  your  employment  of  it  must  appear 
as  a  vulgar  provincialism.  Dcleitlur! 

And,  dear  Mrs  Henry  Wood,  you  who  have  such 
a  power  of  fixing  our  attention  to  your  narratives, 
why  will  you  always  use  the  word  'like'  for  'as?' 
Why  pepper  your  clever  books  with  this  deformed 
phrase,  to  the  offence  of  all  whose  praise  is  worth 
having  ? 

There  is  a  respectable  old  phrase,  •  What  can  Jack 
be  doing  in  the  stable  ? '  which  most  modern  London 
writers  intensify  into,  •  Whatewr  can  Jock  be  doing, 
Jtc.  ? '  No  literary  men  belonging  to  other  parts  of 
the  island  as  yet  use  this  phrase.  Possibly  they  will 
ere  long  bo  doing  so,  which  will  be  a  great  pity,  for 


the  phrase  is  certainly  not  correct  English.  Let  us 
rather  hope  to  see  it  denounced  and  put  down,  as 
good  taste  demands  that  it  ought  to  be. 

'  There  were  ever  so  many  people  present ' — '  Preach 
to  me  ever  so  much,  it  will  be  all  in  vain' — are  exam- 
ples of  what  may  be  called  a  mistake  rather  than  a 
vulgarism,  which  has  of  late  come  much  into  vogue. 
The  word  to  be  employed  instead  of  and  which 
was  employed  by  all  past  generations,  is  of  course 
Dig  late  Mr  Thackeray  continually  made  this 
mistake,  and  living  writers  of  his  elevated  grade  are 
not  exempt  from  it 

Another  error  which  has  lately  become  very 
prevalent  is,  '  It  is  no  use ' — the  necessary  particle 
'  of '  being  omitted.  It  looks  petty-minded  to  econo- 
mise in  the  use  of  particles,  at  the  expense  of  a 
breach  of  grammar,  and  if  it  be  a  fault  in  common 
speech,  it  is  thrice  a  fault  in  writing.  Let  'of  be 
restored— let  us  say, '  It  is  of  no  use.'  as  our  forefathers 
did,  and  as  every  classic  writer  continues  to  do  ;  and 
so  will  one  of  my  complaints  be  done  away  with. 

H  the  English  language  were  a  rude  one,  only  in 
the  course  of  being  formed,  and  devoid  of  clasaio 
models,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  that  such 
errors  as  the  above  are  committed  by  the  writers  of 
any  particular  province.  As  it  is— viewing  what  an 
illustrious  position  it  has  long  attained— wc  must 
unloose  such  a  watch-dog  as  we  have  upon  " 


THE  FUNERAL  PILE 

Tnx  rain  was  blowing  in  quick  white  gusts ; 
With  yellow  leaves  the  air  was  darkling ; 
The  storm  was  moaning  of  death  and  graves ; 
No  moon  darod  shine,  no  star  was  sparkling. 

The  elms  were  roaring  around  the  house 
With  a  frantic  grief  and  a  wild  despair ; 
The  wind  gave  a  warning  Banshee  wail 
From  the  beggared  wood  that  was  all  but  hare. 

Then  I  opened  the  casket  once  so  dear, 
And  took  out  the  letters  I'd  kissed  so  oft; 
The  paper  was  still  by  the  i 
Its  breath  was  like  " 


leaf  tinged; 
ect  and  so  soft. 


Slowly  as  one  at  a  sacrifice, 
With  face  averted,  I  fed  the  done; 
Ruthless  and  cruel,  the  serpent  tongues, 
Swift  and  eager  and  leaping  came. 


»  and  joys,  they  were  dreams  and  air ! 
I  sat  down  sad  by  mj  funeral  pile, 
And  heard  the  roar  of  the  ruthless  fire, 
And  '  God  forgive  her !'  I  moaned  the  while. 

There  was  a  blaze,  and  of  crimson  glare, 

A  wavering  pyramid  tall  and  keen ; 

Then  there  came  a  waft  of  smouldering  smoke, 

That  rose  in  a  circling  vapoury  screen. 

Heleagor's  fasot— so  went  my  life, 
Spring  and  summer,  and  autumn  too; 
Its  daybreak  promise,  its  riper  thoughts. 
Its  tears  of  sorrow,  its  sunshine  dew. 

I  sat  like  a  mourner  beside  the  pile  : 
All  I  had  loved  had  passed  away ; 
Nothing  for  me  but  to  hope  for  flowers 
To  bloom  and  gladden  my  burial  clay. 

There  lay  my  life — a  crinkling  heap 
Of  curling  ashes  that  fell  to  nought, 
A  glitter  of  one  or  two  passing  sparks  — 
Thai  was  all  that  my  love  had  brought 
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A  PRIVATE  INQUIRY. 

One  evening,  some  months  ago,  I  was  seated  before 
■the  ore  waiting  for  my  wife,  whom  I  had  promised 
to  take  to  the  theatre,  when  the  servant  brought 
in  a  card,  saying  that  a  gentleman  particularly 
desired  to  see  me.  I  looked  at  the  card  ;  it  bore 
the  name  of  '  Chr.  Waitzen,'  with  an  address,  and 
in  the  corner, 1  Private  Inquiry  Office.'  The  name 
was  known  to  me  merely  from  my  having  re- 
marked it  at  the  foot  of  mysterious  advertisements ; 
of  the  bearer  of  it,  I  knew  no  more  than  the  card 
told  me. 

4  Did  he  say  what  he  wanted,  Jane  ?  I'm  just 
going  out' 

'  No,  sir ;  but  he  wish  to  sec  you  most  parti- 
cular.—Missus  won't  bo  ready  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,'  she  added 

'  Shew  him  in,'  I  said — '  What  the  deuce  can  he 
want  with  me  ?'  I  muttered  to  myself,  as  I  looked 
at  the  clock. 

The  servant  returned  in  a  few  moments,  usher- 
ing in  a  tall  man,  to  whom  I  offered  a  seat  Mr 
Waitzen,  who,  I  afterwards  learned,  had  formerly 
been  in  '  the  force,'  hod  still  about  him  marks  of 
the  policeman,  in  spite  of  his  evident  attempts  to 
repress  them.  I  have  observed  about  detectives 
that  they  never  appear  quite  at  home  in  their 
clothes  ;  I  suppose  that,  from  constantly  assuming 
all  kinds  of  garments  as  disguises,  they  never 
become  thoroughly  used  to  one  style  of  dress. 
Prom  this  cause,  or  from  some  other  with  which 
I  am  not  acquainted,  it  results  that  a  detective's 
nn-ss  never  has  the  individuality,  which  in  some 
degree,  however  faint,  marks  that  of  the  rest  of 
men.  Chr.  Waitzen  had  deserted  'the  force'  for 
come  years,  but  his  old  trade  was  discernible  at 
times.  The  official  boots,  to  which,  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  that  they  at  once  betray  any  disguise,  the 
ordinary  detective  clings  as  a  drowning  man  to 
a  hencoop— these,  this  gentleman  had  for  ever 
discarded. 

'  Mr  Waitzen  Y 
*  That  is  my  name,  sir.' 

4  To  what— to  what  fortunate  occurrence,  rir,  am 


I  indebted  for  this  visit?'  I  asked  with  a  slight 
irony  in  my  manner,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did 
not  feel  very  well  disposed  towards  the  race  of 
'  Private  Inquirers.'  '  May  I  ask  whether  I  am  the 
object  of  some  delicate  inquiry  ?' 

•  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  have  come  to  beg  your  assist- 
ance in  a  matter  of  business :  may  I  reckon  on 
your  aid?' 

'  That  depends  entirely  on  what  you  require.  I 
must  know  first  what  is  the  assistance  you  desire, 
and  for  what  purpose.' 

'  Of  course,  I  should  not  for  one  moment  think 
of  asking  you  for  any  aid  without  giving  you 
every  assurance  you  could  require  that  the  infor- 
mation is  sought  for  a  proper  purpose.'  He  took 
a  little  note-book  from  his  pocket.  'You  are 
Bkilful  in  reading  ciphers  ?'  he  asked. 

'Well,*  I  said,  'I've  amused  myself  sometimes 
in  that  way ;  but  how  did  you  know  it  V 

'  Excuse  me  ;  it  is  my  business  to  know  every- 
thing by  myself  or  through  others.  You  sent  to 
the  Timet  last  autumn  a  solution  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  cipher  ?' 

'I  did;  but'  

'  I  made  a  note  of  the  initials  (you  did  not  sign 
your  name)  and  of  the  address  :  I  thought  it  might 
be  useful  some  day.   Your  letter  was  dated  from 

C  ,  a  small  watering-place  in  Dunshire.  I 

intended,  when  I  might  be  that  way,  to  see  whether 
you  lived  there  (highly  improbable),  or  if  not, 
to  get  your  address.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  house  at  which  you  had  lodged ;  but 
they  had  forgotten  your  place  of  abode  in  Lon- 
don. Very  awkward!  But  you  had  had  a  cheque 
sent  down  to  you,  and  that  cheque  you  changed. 
The  bank  had  not  kept  the  name  of  the  drawer, 
but  the  cheque  was  drawn  on  Coutts's.  I  found 
the  name  of  the  drawer'  

'  My  aunt,'  I  interposed. 

'  .Exactly,'  continued  Waitzen :  '  got  your 
address,  and  here  I  am.' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  this  is  a  nice  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  you  look  into  people's  private 
affairs!' 

'  What  could  I  do,  sir  ?    If  you  had  signed  your 
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name,  I  should  have  been  saved  a  journey.  And 
now,  sir,  before  asking  your  assistance,  you,  a 
gentleman  of  honourable  and  delicate  feeling,  will, 
of  course,  insist  on  knowing  the  object  for  which 
that  assistance  is  required.  You're  quite  right, 
sir ;  this  system  of  private  inquiries  ia  very  low 
and  dirty,  but  what  can  I  do?  It's  my  trade. 
Will  you  aid  me,  if  I  convince  you  that  all  is 
straightforward  V 
1  Let  me  hear,'  I  said. 

He  again  looked  at  his  note-book.  'Last 
settling-day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  J.  C.  dis- 
appeared, carrying  with  him,  fraudulently,  an 
immense  number  of  bonds  and  other  securities, 
which  he  can  easily  negotiate  on  any  Bourse. 
The  police  are  after  him ;  but  several  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  acting  in  concert,  have,  in 
addition,  authorised  me  to  make  inquiry.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  in  England,  and  I  also 
believe,  from  the  active  pursuit  set  on  foot  imme- 
diately, and  from  other  circumstances,  that  it  is 
not  likely  he  can  have  got  olf  with  all  the  securities 
in  his  actual  possession.  I  have  also  reason  to 
believe — I  need  not  explain  why,  but  partly  from 
the  word  at  the  head— that  this  advertisement  in 
cipher  is  either  from  him,  or  addressed  to  him. 
Now,  sir,  that  I  have  told  you  my  story,  wiU  you 
undertake  to  help  me  V  Here  he  handed  to  me 
an  advertisement,  cut  from  a  newspaper.  It  ran 
thus: 

Fred.  (112-18)  (23649)  (20776)  (132-3)  (27  61) 
(142-54)  (121-32)  (12  32)  (72  6)  (202  30)  (38  106) 
(262-51)  (78-22)  (63-94)  (110  6)  (262  51)  (19  33)  (160-60) 
(230-92)  (37-51)  (210-29)  (204-79)  (15-67)  (143-61) 
(121-32)  (23654)  (37101)  (2117)  (23654)  (23878) 
(51)  (17575)  (143-61)  (137)  (20479)  (114-2)  (10-102) 
(121-32)  (132-15)  (78112)  (157-62)  (100-58)  (13419) 
(264-30)  (268-66)  (5-1)  (18771)  (8045)  (11775)  (265-62) 
(9-101)  (245-62)  (154  55)  (158-46)  (256  41). 

'Well,'  I  said,  after  looking  at  it  for  a  few 
moments, '  this  cipher  does  not  soem  to  be  of  the 
simplest  kind!  Before  undertaking  the  task,  I 
should  like  to  know  the  terms.'  He  mentioned 
them,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  were  very 
liberal.  ' But  after  all,'  I  said,  'this  may  not  be 
J.  C.'b  advertisement  Yet  I  shall  have  the  trouble 
all  the  same  1* 

'  And  the  cheque  also,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Waitzen 
with  fervour. 

'  Very  good :  on  those  terms,  I  undertake  it  H 
I  cannot  succeed  in  reading  the  cipher,  I  agree  to 
lose  my  pains.' 

'One  thing  more,'  said  the  private  inquirer; 
'  you  see  the  importance  of  my  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  this  advertisement  as  early  as  possible : 
when  can  you  let  me  have  the  translation  ?' 

'  I  '11  do  all  I  can,'  I  replied :  '  will  you  look  in 
at  noon  to-morrow?  I  shall  have  it  for  you  by 
then,  most  likely,  if  I  can  decipher  it  at  alL* 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  my  wife 
entered,  dressed  for  the  theatre.  Waitzen  bowed 
to  her,  and  then  glancing  with  evident  anxiety  at 
my  dress-coat,  whispered :  '  You  will  surely  begin 


at  once  ?  You  are  not  going  out  ?  Only  think  of 
the  little  time  you  will  have !' 

'I  really  must  go,'  I  said.  'I  shaU  leave  the 
theatre  after  the  first  piece,  and  shall  have 
plenty  of  time ;  besides,  I  shall  look  over  it  at  the 
theatre.' 

He  implored  me  to  remain  at  home,  and  to  begin 
work  at  once ;  but  I  was  quite  deaf  to  his  entreaties, 
and  taking  my  wife's  arm  in  mine,  went  down 
stairs.  At  the  theatre,  I  remarked,  some  half 
hour  after  our  arrival,  a  face  which  seemed  always 
turned  towards  us,  except  that  when  I  looked  in 
its  direction,  it  became  averted.  After  noticing 
this  for  two  or  three  times,  I  discovered  that  the 
face  was  the  face  of  Chr.  Waitzen,  who  had  come 
to  the  theatre  in  disguise,  to  see,  apparently, 
whether  I  carried  out  my  promise  of  looking  over 
the  cipher  in  my  box.  To  punish  him  for  his 
distrust,  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  performance  the 
whole  time. 

On  our  return  home,  I  bado  my  wife  good-night 
explaining  that  I  was  going  to  sit  up  to  work.  It's 
all  very  well  to  preach  '  early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise ;'  but  if  you  nave  any  head-work  to  do,  there 's 
no  time  like  that  between  11  p.m.  and  2  a.m.,  when 
all  your  household  is  asleep.  Everything  is  quiet ; 
even  the  street-noises,  unless  you  live  in  a  populous 
and  lato  quarter,  are  hushed,  and,  above  an,  you 
are  safe  from  interruption.  As  you  sit  in  the 
genial  warmth  of  a  fire,  with  the  light  of  your  lamp 
concentrated  on  your  papers  or  books,  you  hear, 
perhaps,  now  and  then,  a  passing  cab  coming  home 
from  the  theatre,  or,  later,  the  cry  of  some  roysterer, 
singing  the  vulgar  music-hall  melody  that  he  heard 
an  hour  ago,  when  a  little  less  drunk  than  now ; 
you  catch  the  tread  of  the  solitary  policeman,  and 
notice  that  he  tries  your  door  as  he  passes ;  but  all 
these  sounds  are  momentary,  and  do  but  serve  to 
intensify  the  quiet.  Mind  and  body  are  nicely 
balanced ;  body  has  had  its  proper  allowance  of 
exercise,  but  not  yet  tired,  consents  to  let  mind  be 
at  peace.  But  the  morning !  At  what  hour  can 
you  rise  when  you  will  not  be  disturbed  by  noises  t 
Vou  are  hungry ;  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve 
you  are  cold,  for  you  are  without  fire ;  and  the 
other  months  it  is  so  fine,  that  body  wants  to  be 
abroad  in  the  bright  smokeless  day.  No !  if  you 
want  to  do  work,  sit  up  late. 

It  was  what,  at  all  events,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
do,  so,  after  stirring  the  fire,  I  sat  down  to  look  at 
the  mysterious  scrap  of  paper  left  me  by  Waitzen. 
My  first  step  was  to  get  some  inkling  of  the  nature 
of'the  cipher— of  the  plan  on  which  it  proceeded. 
Exclusive  of  the  word  at  the  head,  I  found  that  the 
specimen  I  had  consisted  of  252  figures,  divided  by 
brackets  into  55  groups,  a  dot,  in  everv  case,  again 
separating  the  figures  within  each  bracket  into  two 
parts.  The  number  of  figures  enclosed  in  each 
bracket  varied  from  2  up  to  5  ;  the  proportions  in 
which  the  various  combinations  were  found  differ- 
ing widely,  there  being  only  2  instances  of  groups 
of  2  figures  each  ;  %  of  3  each  ;  13,  of  4  each  ;  and 
38,  or  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number, 
of  5  each.  Now,  the  object  of  these  brackets  and 
dots  might  quite  possibly  be  merely  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  reading  the  cipher ;  it  was,  however, 
equally  possible  that  thev  were  there  to  serve  their 
ostensible  purpose — the  division  and  subdivision  of 
the  figures.   Carefully  guarding  against  absolutely 
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sought  in  the  cipher  itself  for  something  to  lead 
me  to  its  adoption  or  rejection.  I  found  that  the 
characters  used  were  the  numerals  from  0  to  9.  I 
looked  at  this  *  0'  a  little  more  closely,  and  found 
that  it  occurred  19  times.  Now,  had  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  the  figures  been  arbitrary 
merely,  it  would  require  no  proof  to  shew  that  it 
should  have  occurred  once,  at  the  very  least,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  group.  It  did  not  bo  occur.  The 
first  step  was  gained ;  the  division  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  cipher. 

The  fact  I  had  remarked  led  me  on  anotheT  step. 
Had  the  plan  of  the  cipher  been  to  represent  certain 
letters  by  certain  figures,  I  should  have  been 
entitled  to  expect  the  '0'  at  the  head  of  a  group ; 
since,  in  Engbsh,  the  language  in  which  the  cipher 
was  probably  written,  there  is  no  letter  of  frequent 
occurrence  which  is  not  also  an  initial  letter,  a  rule 
which  holds  good  in  all  the  European  languages 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  should  have  been  already  almost  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  meaning  ot  the  cipher  depended 
on  the  grouping,  but  I  found  other  proofs,  which 
at  the  same  time  led  me  still  further  on.  I  have 
already  remarked  the  frequency  of  groups  of  5 
figures.  Now,  this  singular  predominance  of 
groups  of  5  figures  would  scarcely  harmonise  with 
any  plan  which  represented  letters  by  single 
arbitrary  signs,  although  it  would  no  doubt  be 
possible  to  compose  sentences  consisting  chiefly  of 
words  of  6  letters,  retaining  or  rejecting  the  vowels. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  5  figures,  I 
found  3  figures  before  the  dot.  To  these  figures 
before  the  dots,  I,  for  the  moment,  restricted  my 
attention.  I  found  that  (taking  all  the  groups) 
they  ranged,  with  intervals,  from  5  to  268  ;  in  37 
case*  out  of  the  55,  there  were  3  figures.  Discard* 
ing  repetitions,  I  found  that  under  100  there  were 
16 ;  between  100  and  200>  15 ;  and  from  200  to 
the  end,  13  ;  a  degree  of  uniformity  higher  than  I 
had  expected  to  find,  and  high  enough  to  establish 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  grouping  being  depend- 
ent on  a  plan. 

I  had  thus  determined  that  the  divisions  were 
not  arbitrary,  and  that  the  characters  used  did  not 
pingly  represent  letters ;  by  inference,  therefore, 
as  they  must  be  held  to  mean  something,  that  in 
croups  they  represented  letters  or  words. 

I  now  went  over  the  groups  of  figures  after  the 
dots,  and  found  that  they  ranged  from  1  to  112. 
Dividing  the  numbers  between  these  points  equally 
at  66,  1  found,  discarding  repetitions,  that  up  to 
that  number  there  were  27 ;  above  it,  22.  With 
the  light  I  had  now  got,  all  converging  on  one 
point,  I  should,  in  a  long  specimen,  have  expected 
a  far  more  exact  proportion ;  it  was  one  of  my 
difficulties  that  I  had  to  deal  with  so  short  a  piece 
of  writing.  The  proportion,  however,  was,  as  in 
the  former  case,  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  system.  The  numbers  stopped  short  at  112, 
whereas,  in  the  other  groups,  they  went  as  high  as 
268  ;  the  two  systems,  regulating  the  groups  before 
and  after  the  dots,  were  therefore  different  It  did 
not  absolutely  follow  that  they  depended  one  on  the 
other,  but  the  bracketing  rendered  it  highly  prob- 
able that  they  did.  I  considered  myself  justified 
in  assuming  that  each  bracketed  group  represented 
a  letter  or  a  word. 

So  far,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  had  arrived 
had  been  almost  forced  on  me.  There  was  now, 
however,  less  certainty  in  my  progress.  My  exam- 
ination of  the  cipher  had,  nevertheless,  shewn  me 
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in  what  direction  the  probabilities  lay.  They 
pointed  to  a  conclusion  which  might  well  have 
made  Chr.  Waitzcn  tremble  for  the  success  of  my 
attempt.  The  first  instinctive  notion  I  had  formed 
of  the  cipher  had  been  confirmed  by  all  I  had 
arrived  at ;  it  was,  that  the  numbers  referred  to  a 
book — the  first  group  of  figures  in  each  bracket 
indicating  a  page,  and  the  second,  a  word  or  line  in 
that  page. 

Now,  when  Poe,  in  his  remarkable  story  of  The 
Gold  Beetle,  tells  us  *  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  human  ingenuity  can  construct  an  enigma 
of  the  kind '  (he  is  speaking  of  cryptograms), '  which 
human  ingenuity  may  not,  by  proper  application, 
resolve' — a  proposition  safe  in  its  vagueness — he 
must  be  held  to  speak  only  of  ciphers  which  pro- 
ceed on  a  plan  the  very  method  of  which  affords  a 
guide  to  its  solution.  Taking  the  cipher  in  his 
tale,  for  example,  each  letter  being  represented  by 
a  distinct  sign,  the  frequency  of  recurrence  of 
particular  signs  leads  to  their  identification  with 
certain  letters.  His  remarks  can  hardly  apply  to 
cases  where,  the  signs  used  being  purely  arbitrary, 
their  solution  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
arranged planar  In  the  cipher,  the  meaning  of  which 
I  was  attempting  to  discover,  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  signs  represented,  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
letters  or  words.  If  this  view  was  correct,  the 
cipher  did  not  contain  within  itself  the  means  by 
which  it  might  be  read  ;  I  could  only  be  successful 
by  discovering  the  very  book  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  the  mode  of  using  that  book.  The  task, 
at  first  sight,  appeared  hopeless ;  but,  upon  consid- 
eration, 1  saw  enough  to  induce  me  to  proceed 

I  remarked  several  repetitions.  Now,  in  a  cipher 
constructed  with  the  ingenuity  of  which  this  gave 
evidence,  it  would  have  been  very  easy,  had  each 
sign,  by  the  indication  of  a  page  in  a  book,  and  a 
line  or  word  in  that  page,  represented  a  Utter  only,  to 
pick  out  dozens,  or  even  hundreds  of  each  letter, 
so  as  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  signs  which  might 
afford  a  solution  to  the  enigma.  The  repetitions, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  too  few  to  allow  of  the 
possibility  of  each  sign  representing  a  distinct 
letter.  The  recurrence,  but  not  too  frequent  re- 
currence, of  signs  led  me  to  believe  that  each 
group  of  figures  within  a  bracket  represented  a 
worcu  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
number  before  the  dot  gave  the  page ;  I  was 
convinced  that  the  number  after  the  dot  repre- 
sented a  line  in  each  page.  The  highest  of  these 
numbers  was  112 :  now,  it  must  be  a  very  empty 
page  indeed  which  does  not  contain  many  times 
112  words.  The  second  number  could,  then,  hardly 
refer  to  the  sequence  of  words ;  it  could  only 
represent  the  line. 

Now,  what  book  would  one  take  by  preference 
for  the  construction  of  a  cipher  of  this  character  ? 
In  any  ordinary  book,  there  would  be  extreme 
difficulty  in  finding  the  particular  word  required, 
amounting,  in  many  cases,  to  impossibility ;  there 
is  only  one  class  of  book  which  will  furnish 
immediately,  without  labour,  every  word  wanted 
— a  dictionary.  If  a  dictionary  were  used,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  to  indicate  more  than  the 
line  in  which  the  word,  in  its  alphabetical  order, 
was  found ;  with  other  books,  three  numbers  would 
be  required — for  the  page,  the  line,  and  the  word 
respectively.  This  confirmed  my  supposition.  By 
a  fresh  examination  of  the  cipher,  I  might  test  this 
view,  and  I  therefore  arranged  in  a  table,  like  the 
following,  the  numbers  before  the  dots,  indicating 
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by  a  mark,  for  a  reason  which  the  reader  will  see 
presently,  the  place  of  the  absent  numbers. 


no 


(2)  5 


114 


9  63 
10  (2)  37 


117 


142 

(S) 143 


13  38 
13 


15 


(3)  111 


175  303 
•  (3)304 


256 


19 
21 


73 


100 


154 


(3)  78 
80 


(3)133 
131 


137  • 
188  ' 

•  • 

180  187 


■  (2;  mj 

(3)  336  • 
384 

338  365 


I  had  still  something  to  do  before  I  could  apply 
my  test,  which  was  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
initial  letters.  The  frequency  of  initial  letters,  as 
they  occur  in  a  dictionary,  that  is,  without  repeti- 
tions, is  as  follows  :  S,  C,  P,  D,  A,  R,  B,  T,  M,  I,  F, 
E,  U,  H,  L,  G,  W,  O,  V,  N,  J,  Q,  K,  Y,  X,  Z.  But 
the  reader  will  at  once  see  that  the  recurrence  of 
words  of  frequent  and  inevitable  use  may  entirely 
upset  this  order.  This  is  what  does  in  fact  happen. 
For  my  purpose,  I  had  to  ascertain  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  initial  letters  as  they  ore  found 
in  ordinary  writing,  or  more  properly  for  my 
purpose,  in  conversation.  To  arrive  at  this,  I  took 
up  a  number  of  'Chambers'  that  was  lying  on 
the  table,  and  made  an  analysis  of  a  few  pages  of  a 
tale  written  in  the  first  person.  I  found  that  the 
order  of  initial  letters  was  this  :  T,  A,  I,  W,  H,  O, 
M,  S,  B,  F,  D,  C,  N,  P,  L,  G,  E,  R,  U,  J,  K,  Y,  V, 
Q,  X,  Z.  The  letter  T  predominates  largely  over 
all  the  others,  owing  to  the  frequent  use  of  such 
words  as  the,  tliat,  this,  then,  there,  their,  them, 
tiiey,  the*c,  those,  to.  Next  comes  A,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  the  words  a,  an,  and,  am,  are,  at,  all, 
&c. ;  then  7,  under  which  letters  we  have  J,  is,  it, 
its,  in,  into;  and  next  \V,  including  many  such 
words  as  we,  whtre,  ichen,  was,  were,  who,  which, 
wliat,  whose,  with,  would,  will,  &c.  In  any 
moderately  long  specimen  of  '  conversational ' 
writing,  these  four  letters,  as  initials,  will  largely 

{predominate  over  all  others.  Now,  of  these  lour 
etters,  A  is  at  the  head  of  the  alphabetical  order, 
I  at  about  the  middle,  and  W  at  the  end,  except 
by  a  few  pages,  in  large  dictionaries.  I  now 
proceeded  to  apply  my  test,  and  found  that  the 
numbers  lay  in  a  cluster  towards  the  beginning 
and  end.  Those  quite  at  the  end,  1  was  justified 
in  assuming  represented  words  beginning  with  W. 
Taking  the  hist  number,  268,  as  giving,  probably, 
almost  the  last  page  in  the  key,  I  found  that  in  a 
dictionary  of  about  that  length  the  letter  I  should 
begin  at  about  page  120,  or  a  few  pages  before, 
since  the  small  dictionaries  omit  numbers  of  words 
with  the  prefixes  in,  un,  and  re,  which  go  to  swell 
the  latter  part  of  large  dictionaries,  such  as  that  I 
was  using  as  a  guide.  On  referring  to  my  table,  I 
found  that  there  was  no  great  indication  of  cluster- 
ing towards  the  middle ;  but  the  specimen  on  which 
I  was  operating  being  so  very  short,  1  could 
scarcely  expect  to  find  all  the  points  in  my  favour. 


Had  I  had  several  pages  to  deal  with,  I  could  have 
indicated  pretty  correctly  the  limits  of  all  the 
important  letters. 

The  key  required  to  read  the  cipher  was,  then,  a 
pocket  dictionary  of  about  268  or  270  pages.  It 
was  very  late  when  I  arrived  at  this  result ;  but 
before  going  to  bed,  I  just  looked  at  another  point 
which  I  had  remarked.  I  found  two  groups  of 
figures  identical  as  regards  the  numbers  before 
the  dots,  but  varying  in  those  after  ;  they  were 
(236-49)  and  (236  54).  By  calculating  the  proportion 
to  be  given  to  each  letter  in  a  dictionary  of  268 
pages,  I  found  that  the  two  words  indicated  by 
these  numbers  should  begin  with  th.  There  was 
an  interval  of  Jive  words  between  them.  The 
compilers  of  small  dictionaries  proceed  with  so 
little  method,  that  this  interval  did  not  guide  me 
to  the  positive  identification  of  these  two  words, 
but  assuming  that  they  were  of  common  occur- 
rence, I  thought  I  could  determine  that  they  must 
form  one  of  five  pairs— that,  the ;  the,  their  ;  their, 
them;  them,  then;  these,  they. 

I  had  now  done  all  tnat  I  could  for  the  present, 
and  went  to  bed  with  fair  hopes  of  being  able  to 
find  the  dictionary  used  as  a  key,  for  I  reflected 
that  two  copies  must  have  been  required — one  to 
compose,  the  other  to  decipher,  the  cryptogram. 
It  would  probably,  then,  be  a  dictionary  in  ordinary 
use,  so  ordinary,  that  two  copies  of  it  could  be 
purchased  at  the  same  time,  probably  at  the  same 
Bhop. 

In  the  morning,  therefore,  I  took  a  cab  to  Pater- 
noster Row,  where,  as  the  reader  probably  knows, 
there  are  wholesale  booksellers  at  whose  ware- 
houses small  shopkeepers  can  supply  themselves 
without  the  trouble  of  sending  to  different  pub- 
lishers in  quest  of  works.  At  one  of  these  ware- 
houses, I  was  known,  and  was  allowed  to  make  an 
inspection  of  all  the  pocket-dictionaries  in  stock. 
I  selected  about  half  a  score,  that  seemed  more  or 
leas  likely  to  meet  my  requirements,  and  then 
hurried  home,  having  foolishly  left  niv  cipher 
behind  me.  On  reaching  home,  I  carefully  tried 
my  dictionaries  one  by  one,  in  every  way  suggested 
by  what  I  had  already  learned  of  the  nature  of  the 
cipher.  I  at  last  found  one,  which,  by  taking  the 
first  number  for  the  page,  and  the  second  for  the 
word,  not  counting  lines,  but  only  words  in  their 
alphabetical  order,  gave  sense.  The  title-page 
informed  me  that  it  was  Webster's  Dictionary,  the 
'one  hundredth  thousand,'  and  was  published  at 
158  Fleet  Street.  With  very  little  trouble,  I  made 
out  the  following : 

Fred.  I  hear  that  search  is  being  made  iu  all  direc- 
tion a  canal  was  drag  d  H  was  arrest  on  sus- 
picion but  servant  saw  another  man  in  the  cab  at 
the  time  a  policeman  also  aaw  him  afterwards  in 
it  cab  man  not  found  stay  where  you  are  1  will 
advertise  twentieth  Nov 

I  need  only  say  in  explanation,  that  where  a 
word  like  *  are '  was  not  in  the  dictionary,  it  was 
spelt  by  indicating  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  at  the 
head  of  each  division  in  the  dictionary ;  a  plan 
also  adopted  in  the  word  4  drugged,'  the  termination 
being  indicated  by  the  separate  '  d.'  It  was  thus 
possible  to  spoil  any  proper  name  or  word  which 
might  not  occur  in  the  dictionary. 

The  contents  of  the  cipher  were  so  different  from 
what  Waitzen  liad  led  me  to  expect,  that  it  was 
evident  there  was  some  mistake.  Yet  what  could 
it  be  ?   He  could  not  have  given  me  a  wrong  slip, 
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for  he  had  called  my  attention  to  the  word  at  the 
head.  I  had  fairly  earned  the  promised  reward, 
but  there  was  so  clearly  a  mistake  some  where,  that 
I  was  anxious  to  ferret  out  the  mystery.  Waitzen 
had  given  me  the  date  of  the  paper,  and  I  therefore 
gent  for  a  copy,  which  was  got  after  some  delay. 
Singularly  enough,  there  was  in  it,  just  below  the 
advertisement  1  had  deciphered,  another  one,  also  in 
cipher.  The  second  cryptogram  was  of  the  simplest 
description  ;  one  letter  was  substituted  for  another. 
In  ten  minutes,  I  had  a  translation  of  it  lying  before 
me.   Here  it  is : 

Fsde.  I  don't  think  that  I  am  watched  ;  not  sure. 
Police  went  down  to  Liverpool  after  you.  Get  as 
soon  as  you  can  to  A.,  where  I  will  join  you.    I  got 


all 


on  the 


This  looked  much  more  like  Chr.  Waitzen's  affair. 
I  had  just  deciphered  it  when  I  heard  his  knock 
at  the  door.  I  shewed  him  my  reading  of  the  first 
advertisement ;  he  looked  at  it  in  blank  dismay, 
but  when  I  assured  him  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake,  and  producing  the  key,  shewed  him, 
greatly  to  his  wonderment,  how  to  use  it,  he  took 
from  his  pocket-book  a  cheque  which  he  filled 
up,  and  handed  to  me.  '  One  moment ! '  I  said, 
handing  him  the  second:  '  is  that  what  you  want  ?' 
I  saw  by  his  face  that  it  was.  and  he  assured  me  that 
the  information  given,  slight  as  it  was,  was  quite 
enough  for  him.  I  explained  to  him  how  I  had  hit 
upon  it.  But  the  words  at  the  top !  Well,  after 
ail,  they  were  not  very  dissimilar,  in  the  letters 
that  composed  them,  at  all  events  ;  and  if  they  had 
got  changed  by  some  mistake,  perhaps  the  con- 
fusion was  not  altogether  without  precedent  Chr. 
Waitzen  enlarged  the  figures  on  the  cheque,  and 
was  preparing  to  give  immediate  chase,  when  I 
stopped  him.  4  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
other  affair  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Yea,'  he  said, 4  and  a  curious  affair  it  is ;  would 
you  like  to  hear  it  V 

I  nodded  assent,  and  offered  him  a  chair. 

*  Two  friends,  A.  and  the  H.  of  the  advertisement, 
went  one  day,  about  a  month  ago,  to  dine  at  a 
foreign  restaurant  at  the  West  End,  and  having 
dined,  returned  home  together  in  a  cab,  both  living 
in  the  same  neighbourhood — St  John's  Wood.  H. 
lived  nearer  to  town  than  A.,  and  to  his  house 
accordingly  the  cabman  drove  first.  It  was  a  wet 
nipbt,  and  the  cabman  got  down  to  knock  at  the 
door,  telling  the  friends  as  he  did  so  that  it  was 
raining.  It  was  perhaps  lucky  for  H.  that  things 
so  fell  out,  for  the  servant  who  came  to  the  door, 
and  who  knew  A.,  saw  him  in  the  cab.  H.,  after 
bidding  A.  good-night,  went  into  the  house,  and  as 
he  did  so,  saw  the  cab  drive  off  with  A.  in  it  A 
policeman  whom  the  cab  passed  a  little  further  on, 
also  saw  a  man  within  it  That  was  the  last  seen 
of  A.  alive  or  dead  from  that  time  to  this.1 

'  A  curious  story,'  I  said ; '  what  con  it  mean  ?' 
4  Don't  know,'  replied  Waitzen ; 4  but  A.,  who  was 
very  close  on  the  subject,  had  passed  years  of  his 
life  abroad  in  Italy,  roving  about  no  one  knew 
where  or  how.  His  disappearance  may  in  some 
way  be  connected  with  his  old  continental  life,  and 
H.  remembers  a  trifling  circumstance  that  seems  to 
make  this  probable.  He  observed  that  when  at 
the  restaurant,  a  foreign  one,  as  I  have  said,  A. 
suddenly  started  as  if  he  had  received  a  shock ; 
in  answer  to  H.'s  inquiries,  he  refused  to  explain 
himself,  but  altered  his  position,  so  as  to  face 
round.  There  was  a  change  in  his  manner  notice- 


able through  the  whole  evening ;  and  when  he  bade 
H.  good-night,  there  was  an  earnestness  in  his  tone 
that  seemed  to  betoken  apprehension  of  a  coining 
evil.  H.  had  wished  to  see  him  home,  but  this  he 
refused.  1  can  only  guess  at  the  rest  Some  act 
of  vengeance  probably,  the  long  dread  of  which 
had  always  kept  A.  silent  on  his  foreign  life.' 
4  But  the  police  V  I  said. 

'  And  Foschini — and  the  Waterloo  Bridge  busi- 
ness ?'  replied  Waitzen,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

4  The  Waterloo  Bridge  affair? '  I  asked. 

4  Yes,  there  was  an  Italian  brain  at  the  bottom 
of  that,  as  surely  as  Italians  were  concerned  in  the 
case  of  Foschini,  whose  habits,  residence,  and 
person  were  all  known  to  the  police,  but  who  got 
off  in  spite  of  them.  It  was  well  done  that  Bridge 
business,'  he  continued,  half  closing  his  eyes,  and 
with  the  tone  of  a  critic  who  dilates  on  a  master- 

1)iece — 4  Italian  beyond  a  doubt  A  few  months 
ater,  and  the  shells  of  Orsini  burst  in  front  of  the 
Opera  House.  Such  plans  didn't  bear  interruption. 
The  police  are  powerless  before  associations,  where 
the  tie  is  strong.— Good-day,'  he  added  after  a 
4  If  I  don  t  call  on  you,  as  I  hope  you  will 


Ifer 


permit  me  to  do  at  times,  I  think  vou  will  hear  of 
my  man  in  the  police  reports  in  a  few  days.' 

I  did  ;  Waitzen's  4  man '  was  arrested,  a  few  days 
later,  at  Southampton,  on  board  a  boat  which 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  the  West  Indies, 
whence  he  would  no  doubt  liave  made  his  way  to 
America. 

I  never  heard  anything  more  of  A.  or  of  his 
mysterious  disappearance,  on  the  story  of  which  I 
had  so  strangely  stumbled.  And  here  ends  my 
history  of  A  Private  Inquiry. 

THE  POEMS  OF  MONCKTON  MILNES. 

Poems  may  not  be  Great,  nor  even  perfect  in  their 
own  unambitious  line,  and  yet  they  may  not  be 
Mediocre,  and  therefore  despicable.  If  we  were 
doomed  to  have  but  one  poem  wherewith  to  elevate 
our  minds,  perhaps  we  should  ask  for  Paradise  Lost 
— (although,  also,  perhaps  not) — but  since  there  is 
no  such  exigence,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  bards 
inferior  to  Milton.  People  who  rarely  read  poetry, 
and  do  not  quite  comprehend  it  when  they  do. 
are  great  sticklers  for  4  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  sir, 
and  affect  to  despise  all  the  minor  poets.  But 
there  are  often  occasions  when  the  mind — and  not 
the  thing  which  that  description  of  reader  calls  his 
4  mind  '-—demands  some  simpler  music : 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the. 

but  from  some  less  exacting  writer, 

Whose  songs  gush  from  his  heart 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  i 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start 

To  write  verse  admirably  upon  even  a  small  subject, 
is  of  course  given  to  verv  few ;  and  to  pass  such 
a  comment  as  4  Not  bad  —which  we  once  heard 
from  a  professional  critic — upon  such  a  poem  as 
Praed's  Vicar  is  simply  an  impertinence.  The  piece 
is  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  Wordsworth's  Intimations 
of  Immortality.  But  even  below  this  standard 
of  perfection  in  small  things,  there  is  much  worthy 
of  any  man's  admiration  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  English  bards :  songs  that  touch  the  heart,  and 
even  occasionally  move  us  to  thoughts  too  deep  for 
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tears.  The  misfortune  is  that  you  have  generally 
to  read  through  a  considerable  quantity  of — let  us 
say  verse  of  an  inferior  quality — before  you  arrive 
at"  these  gems.  Now,  this  inconvenience  is  partly 
done  away  with  by  the  modern  system  of  publishing 
Selection*—*  device  unpardonable  in  the  case 
of  really  great  writers,  but  much  to  be  com- 
mended in  that  of  minor  bards.  We  say  partly, 
l>ecauso  even  in  their  reduced  bulk  there  is  always 
too  much  of  them.  No  poet  can  easily  persuade 
himself  that  what  he  has  written  is  not  for  all  time, 
and  when  he  uses  the  scissors,  he  seems  to  be  cutting 
his  own  heart-strings.  Thus,  in  the  volume  we  pro- 
pose to  notice,  Selections  from  tJie  Poetical  Works  of 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton,  there  is 
much  that  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  which  makes 
us  tremble  to  think  of  the  character  of  these  pieces 
which  his  Lordship  has  excised,  as  not  beini  spe- 
cimens of  his  best  style  ;  but,  on  tho  other  nand, 
there  are  several  really  excellent  poems,  not  only 
clear  and  musical  (as  his  verse  always  is),  but  deep- 
flowing  too,  the  murmur  of  which  haunts  not  only 
the  ear  but  the  heart 

If  we  had  never  heard  that  our  author  was 
a  man  of  kindly  feeling,  prompt  to  do  generous 
acts  in  a  graceful  wav,  it  might  be  gathered 
from  this  volume ;  while,  again,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  belonged  at  one  period 
of  political  life  to  an  exclusive  clique,  the  opinions 
of  some  of  whom  did  little  credit  to  their  good 
taste.  For  it  surely  is  the  reverse  of  good  taste  in 
persons  exceptionally  well  born  to  extol  the  virtues 
of  good  birth  (for  a  man  of  title,  for  instance,  to  pray 
Heaven  to  preserve '  our  old  nobility'  at  the  expense, 
if  need  be,  of  our  Commerce),  and  such  a  mistake  was 
made  by  the  party  to  whom  Lord  Iloughton  once 
belonged.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace,  however,  of 
Ids  old  1  Young  Englandism  to  be  found  in  these 
Selections;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  such  a 
creed  should  be  short-lived.  One  of  our  greatest 
living  novelists  held  some  such  faith — until  he 
was  five-and-twenty.  After  that  epoch,  all  his 
heroes  were  in  '  the  first  full  vigour  of  manhood ;' 
when  he  had  passed  his  next  decade,  they  were  all 
'in  the  prime  of  life;'  when,  again,  he  had 
attained  his  fiftieth  year,  all  'had  exchanged 
mere  elasticity  of  mind  for  the  sober  and  matured 
judgment  of  advanced  years;'  while  in  his 
present  novels,  the  virtues  are  confined  to  persons 
who  are  Sexagenarians. 

There  is  nothing  in  Lord  Houghton's  Men  of 
Old  which  might  not  be  assented  to  by  persons  of 
any  age :  a  sensible,  unprejudiced  poem,  with  a 
just  reproof  in  its  second  verse,  addressed  to 
Sentimental  persons  in  love  with  those  Good  Old 
Times,  to  which  no  particular  epoch  has  yet  been 
positively  assigned.  Though  by  no  means  the  best 
of  his  Lordship's  poems,  it  is  probably  the  best 
known. 

TUT  MEN  OF  OLD. 

]  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 

Were  better  than  men  now, 

Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold, 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow  : 

I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  force 

A  ghost  of  Time  to  raise, 

As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  course 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

Still  it  U  true,  and  over  true, 
That  I  delight  to  close 
This  book  of  life  self-wise  and  new, 
And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
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On  all  that  humble  happiness. 
The  world  has  since  foregone — 
The  daylight  of  contenteancss 
That  on  those  faces  shone ! 

•         •         •         •  . 
Man  now  his  Virtue's  diadem 
Puts  on  and  proudly  wears, 
Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them, 
like  instincts,  unawares : 
Blending  their  souls'  Bublimest  needs 
With  tasks  of  every  day, 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds. 
As  noble  boya  at  play.— 

And  what  if  Nature's  fearful  wound 

They  did  not  probe  and  bare, 

For  that  their  spirits  never  swooned 

To  watch  the  misery  there — 

For  that  their  love  but  flowed  more  fast, 

Their  charities  more  free, 

Not  conscious  what  mere  drops  they  cast 

Into  tho  evil  sea. 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him, 

Lie  close  about  his  feet ; 

It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet: 

For  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 

We  struggle  and  aspire — 

Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 

The  air  of  fresh  Desire. 

Yet,  Brothers,  who  up  Reason's  hill 
Advance  with  hopeful  cheer —  ' 
Oh !  loiter  not ;  those  heights  are  chill, 
As  chill  as  they  are  clear ; 
And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaae, 
The  loftier  that  ye  go, 
Remembering  distance  leaves  a  haze 
On  all  that  lies  below. 

Lord  Houghton's  volume  has  the  usual  fault  of 
its  genus  in  containing  too  many  'occasional  poems' 
on  personal  matters,  or  the  subject  of  which  is 
evanescent ;  but  most  of  these  are  really  good  of 
their  kind.  They  are  probably  our  authors  favour- 
ites ;  the  'trivial  fond  records'  of  his  loves  and 
friendships,  his  hopes  and  their  disappointments. 
Here  is  a  sonnet  of  a  kind  which  many  have 
essayed,  but  few  have  more  gracefully  handled  : 

OK  ETTTSITOO  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

I  have  a  debt  of  my  heart's  own  to  Thee, 

School  of  my  Soul !  old  lime  and  cloister  shade  ! 

Which  I,  strange  suitor,  should  lament  to  see 

Fully  acquitted  and  exactly  paid. 

The  first  ripe  taste  of  manhood's  best  delights, 

Knowledge  imbibed,  while  mind  and  heart  agree, 

In  sweetbelated  talk  on  winter  nights, 

With  friends  whom  growing  time  keeps  dear  to  me — 

Such  things  I  owe  tncc,  and  not  only  these  : 

I  owe  thee  the  far-beaconing  memories 

Of  the  young  dead,  who,  having  crossed  the  tide 

Of  Life  where  it  was  narrow,  deep,  and  clear. 

Now  cast  their  brightness  from  the  further  side 

On  the  dark-flowing  hours  I  breast  in  fear. 

Doubtless,  that  undergraduate  time  was  full  of 
palmy  days  of  Friendship  to  such  as  he  of  whom 
we  write.  Few  pleasanter  companions  could  a 
young  man  have  had  than  our  author  to  pace  with 
him  beneath  the  murmurous  limes,  or,  on  the  sloping 
river-bank  to  lie  through  the  long  summer  after- 
noon in  dreamy  talk,  broken  by  dip  of  oar  and  clash 
of  bells.  A  loving  and  a  charitable  friend  must 
Monckton  Milnes  have  been,  unless  this  poem 
belies  him— certaiidy  the  most  perfect  in  the 
whole  volume,  and  breathing  such  a  genial  healthy 
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air  as  is  seldom  found  in  verse,  and  least  of  all  in 
&  t)fu\l  disappointed  in  liis  friendship. 


Because  I  mourned  to  see  thee  fall 
From  where  I  mounted  thee, 
Because  I  did  not  find  thee  all 
I  feigned  a  friend  should  be ; 
Because  things  are  not  what  they  I 
And  this  our  world  is  full  of  dream — 
Because  thou  lovest  sunny  weather, 
Am  I  to  lose  thee  altogether  ? 

I  know  harsh  words  have  found  their  way, 
Which  I  would  fain  recall ; 
And  angry  passions  had  their  day, 
But  now — forget  them  all ; 
Now  that  I  only  ask  to  share 
Thy  presence,  like  some  pleasant  air, 
Now  that  my  gravest  thoughts  will  bend 


To 

See !  I  am  careful  to  atone 
My  spirit's  voice  to  thine ; 
My  talk  shall  be  of  mirth  alone, 
Of  music,  flowers,  and  wine ! 
I  will  not  breathe  an  earnest  breath, 
I  will  not  think  of  life  or  death, 
I  will  not  dream  of  any  end, 


Or,  if  I  see  my  doom  is  traced 
By  fortune's  sterner  pen, 
And  pain  and  sorrow  must  be  faced— 
Well,  thou  canst  leave  me  then  ; 
And  fear  not  lest  some  faint  reproach 
Should  on  thy  happy  hours  encroach ; 
Kay,  blessings  on  thy  steps  attend,  ^ 


! 


Surely  the  above  is  a  poem  as  jnanly  as  beauti- 
ful ;  not  morose  and  murmuring,  as  au  inferior 
writer  would  certainly  have  made  his  verse  when 
treating  such  a  subject,  but  content  with  such  good 
as  befalls,  and  even  thankful  for  it ;  sound  sense 
wedded  to  fitting  rhyme. 

i  is  a  cliarming  '  bit '  from 


THE  VENETIAN*  SERENADE. 

When  along  the  light  ripple  the  far  serenade 
Has  accosted  the  ear  of  each  passionate  maid, 
She  may  open  the  window  that  looks  on  the  stream — 
She  may  smile  on  her  pillow  and  blend  it  in  dream ; 
Half  in  words,  half  in  music,  it  pierces  the  gloom, 
•  I  - -W-J-         -»  for  whon, , 


Now  the 


How  the  water  divided  returns  on  the  oar- 
Does  the  prow  of  the  Gondola  strike  on  the  stair  ? 
Do  the  voices  and  instruments  pause  and  prepare  ? 
Oh  !  they  faint  on  the  ear  as  the  lamp  on  the  view, 
•  I  am  passing— Preml—  but  I  stay  not  for  you  f 

for  you!' 


return  to  your  couch,  you  who  stifle  a  tear, 
awake  not,  fair  sleeper — believe  ho  is  here  ; 
'  the  yonng  and  the  loving  no  sorrow  endures, 
If  to-day  be  another's,  to-morrow  is  yours ; 
May,  the  next  time  you  listen,  your  fancy  be  true, 
'  I  am  coming — Sciar— and  for  you  and  to  you ! 

Sciar — and  to  you ! '  * 

Whatever  he  touches,  indeed,  even  though  he  may 
not  adorn  it  as  we  would  wish,  it  is  impossible 
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Lord  Houghton  should  spoil ;  his  spirit  is  too 
reverent,  his  handling  too  delicate,  his  taste  too 
good.  Still,  nothing  in  the  whole  volume  gives  us 
the  expectation  of  anything  so  every  way  perfect  as 
his  Flight  of  Youth.  If  Coleridge  had  not  written 
Youth  and  Age  (which  manifestly  suggested  it),  we 
should  say  indeed  that  it  was  without  peer ;  but 
as  it  is,  the  imitation  is  so  admirable,  that  it  scarcely 
suffers  by  being  placed  beside  the  original  itself, 
The  tone  of  thought  is  the  same  in  each,  and  the 
metre  almost  identical,  but  the  expression  (although 
in  both  cases  exquisitely  graceful)  is  wholly  differ- 
ent If  a  true  lover  of  poetry  chance  to  read  thia 
paper,  let  him  compare  the  elder  bard's  description 
of  his  lost  youth  with  the  f ollowing  : 

Alas!  we  know  not  how  He  went, 
We  knew  not  he  was  going, 
For  had  our  tears  once  found  a  vent, 
We  had  stayed  him  with  their  flowing. 
It  was  as  an  earthquake,  when 
We  awoke  and  found  him  gone, 
We  were  miserable  men, 
We  were  hopeless,  every  one ! 
Yes,  He  must  have  gone  away 
In  his  guise  of  every  day, 
In  his  common  dress,  the  same 
Perfect  face  and  perfect  frame ; 
For  in  feature,  for  in  limb, 
Who  could  be  compared  to  him? 
Firm  his  step,  as  one  who  knowB 
He  is  free,  where'er  he  goes, 
And  withal  as  light  of  spring 
As  the  arrow  from  the  string : 
His  impassioned  eye  had  got 
Fire  which  the  sun  has  not ; 
Silk  to  feel,  and  gold  to  see, 
Fell  his  tresses  full  and  free, 
Like  the  morning  mists  that  glide 
Soft  adown  the  mountain's  side ; 
Most  delicious  'twas  to  hear 
When  his  voice  was  trilling  clear 
As  a  silver-hearted  belL 
Or  to  follow  its  low  swell, 
When,  as  dreamy  winds  that  stray 
Fainting  'mid  JSolian  chords, 
loner  music  seemed  to  play 
Symphony  to  all  his  words ; 
In  his  hand  was  poised  a  spear, 
Deftly  poised,  as  to  appear 
Resting  of  its  proper  will- 
Thus  a  merry  hunter  still. 
And  en  gar  Landed  with  bay, 
Must  our  Youth  have  gone  away, 
Though  tee  half  remember  now, 
He  had  borne  tome  little  while 
SomeUiing  mournful  in  his  smile— 
Something  serious  on  his  brow : 
OrnUe  Heart,  jterluxjts  he  knew 
Tho  cruel  deed  he  was  about  to  do ! 

How  admirable  is  the  description  of  the  approach 
of  Middle  Age  in  those  last  lines :  and  yet  how 
truly  painted  is  the  abruptness  of  Youth's  departure. 
Again,  how  immeasurable  the  distance  between  us 
and  Him  appears  when  once  He  has  really  fled. 

Now,  between  us  all  and  Him 
There  are  rising  mountains  dim, 
Forests  of  uncounted  trees, 
Spaces  of  unmeasured  seas  : 
Think  with  Him  how  gay  of  yore 
We  made  sunshine  out  of  shade — 
Think  with  Him  how  light  we  bore 
All  the  burden  sorrow  laid  ; 
All  went  happily  about  hii 
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How  without  his  cheering  eye 
Constant  strength  cmbrea thing  ever  ? 
How  without  him  standing  by 
Aiding  every  hard  endeavour  ! 
For  When  faintness  or  disease 
Had  usurped  upon  our  knees, 
If  He  deigned  our  lips  to  kiss 
With  those  living  hps  of  his, 
We  were  lightened  of  our  pain, 
We  were  up  and  hale  again  : 
Now,  without  one  blessing  glance 
From  his  rose- lit  countenance, 
We  shall  die,  deserted  men— 
And  not  see  him,  even  then ! 


Is  there  no  hope,  then  ?  None :  and  those  who 
fancy  that  they  can  hold  Him  with  them  a  little 
longer,  bitterly  rue  their  mistake.  Pleasure — the 
Pleasure  of  which  youth  is  full — they  can  know  no 
more.  But  there  is  something  better  which  can 
yet  be  had,  only  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  (so 
to  our  sad  loss)  that  it 


2j* 


We  are  cold,  very  cold- 
All  our  blood  is  drying  old, 
And  a  terrible  heart-dearth 
Reigns  for  us  in  heaven  and  earth  : 
Forth  we  stretch  our  chilly  fingers 
In  poor  effort  to  attain 
Tepid  embers,  where  still  lingers 
8ome  preserving  warmth,  in  vain. 
Oh !  if  Love,  the  Sister  dear 
Of  Youth  that  we  have  lost, 
Come  not  in  swift  pity  here, 
Como  not,  with  a  host 
Of  Affections,  strong  and  kind, 
To  hold  up  our  Binking  mind, 
If  She  will  not,  of  her  grace. 
Take  her  Brother's  holy  place. 
And  be  to  ua,  at  least,  a  part 
Of  what  He  was,  in  Life  and  Heart, 
The  faintness  that  is  on  our  breath 
Can  have  no  other  end  but  Death. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  small  compli- 
ment to  Love  to  welcome  him  after  Youth  has 
departed,  and  that  the  poet  does  not  appear  to 
recommend  matrimony,  except  as  a  pis  alter,  when 
all  one's  wild  oats  have  been  sown.  But  his  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  domestic  affections,  the  love  of  wife 
and  child  and  home,  naturally'  supply  the  place  of 
Passion  as  it  cools,  and  that  the  man  who  is  with- 
out both  them  and  Youth  is  miserable  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. — NO  LETTERS. 

Upon  the  morning  after  the  interview  between 
Rose  and  Lady  Lisgard,  the  latter  again  sent  down 
Mistress  Forest  for  the  poet-bag,  and  was  once  more 
disappointed  at  receiving  no  news  from  Arthur 
Haldone  ;  not  only  did  the  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  make  this  matter  additionally  serious,  and 
increase  her  former  apprehensions  that  he  hod  not 
received  her  telegram,  and  might  find  some  means 
of  forwarding  Derrick's  letter  to  himself— since  it 
had  certainly  not  come  back  to  the  Lisgard  Arm*; 
but  there  was  a  still  graver  cause  for  anxiety  in 
the  fact  that  Mary  Forest  also  received  no  reply 
from  Ralph  to  that  rejection  so  decidedly  yet 
courteously  composed  by  her  mistress,  with  the 
view  of  taking  away  all  hope,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  leaving  as  little  sting  of  anger  as  was  possible. 
Lady  Lisgard  would  have  almost  preferred  to  have 


received  from  this  man  a  declaration  of  open  war- 
fare—an expressed  resolution  of  carrying  away 
Mary  as  his  wife,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles— rather 
than  this  menacing  No  Answer.  Contemptuous 
silence  was  not  at  all  the  natural  line  for  one  of 
his  violent  character  to  take,  if  he  had  decided  to 
treat  her  waiting-woman's  letter  as  final.  He  was 
more  likely  in  that  case  to  have  penned  a  tornado 
of  invective,  and  bidden  both  mistress  and  maid 
to  have  gone  to  the  devil.  It  seemed  only  too 
probable,  then,  that  he  was  determined — as  he  hud 
threatened — to  take  no  denial ;  and  that  he  would 
return  in  person,  sooner  or  later,  to  Mirk,  to 
prosecute  his  suit 

My  Lady  made  certain  preparations  for  that 
extremity — nay,  for  the  worst  that  could  possibly 
arise— chief  among  which  was  the  composition  of  a 
very  long  and  carefully-conned  epistle  to  her  eldest 
son,  that  she  put  by  in  her  desk  undated  and 
unsealed,  so  that  additions  could  be  mode  to  it  at 
pleasure.  Then  she  waited  in  agonies  of  suspense 
day  after  dav ;  and  yet  no  letter  came  for  her 
maid  from  Ralph,  or  for  herself  from  Arthur 
Haldone.  Moreover,  although,  in  her  absorbing 
anxiety  about  the  more  serious  subject,  this 
affected  my  Lady  for  less  than  it  did  Rose,  no 
communication  came  from  Walter  in  answer  to 
her  long  and  justificatory  letter,  acquainting  him 
with  the  disclosure  of  their  marriage.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  this  last  circumstance  was  simply 
due  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  reposing  in  the  '  address- 
box '  of  the  Turf  Hotel,  until  such  time  as  it  caught 
the  eye  of  the  overworked  waiter,  and  was  carried 
over  with  apologies  to  Walter's  lodgings,  whither 
he  had  given  orders  that  anything  addressed  to 
him  should  be  conveyed  forthwith.  But  he  had 
not  particularly  expected  a  letter  from  that  quarter 
— or,  at  all  events,  felt  very  anxious  to  get  it — for 
nobody  but  Rose  would  have  written  to  him  to 
the  Turf  Hotel,  all  others  at  Mirk  and  elsewhere 
believing  him  to  be  at  Canterbury  with  his 
regiment,  whence  all  communications  were  for- 
warded to  him  to  his  London  lodgings.  Thus,  from 
the  very  deceit  to  which  she  had  lent  herself— to 
her  peculiar  information  as  to  his  movements— was 
this  failure  of  Rose's  letter  to  reach  her  husband 
owing.  During  this  protracted  interval,  she  suffered 
agonies  of  suspense,  of  mortification,  and  even  of 
fear.  It  was  wormwood  to  have  to  say  to  her 
mother-in-law  every  morning : '  He  has  not  written 
yet,'  and  thereby  to  confess  that  Walter  treated 
with  indifference  the  embarrassing  position  in 
which  she  was  now  placed  at  Mirk  Abhey  ;  more- 
over, she  surmised  that  her  husband  was  too  much 
enraged  with  her  disobedience  in  betraying  their 
secret,  to  write  at  all. 

His  wife  knew — although  few  others  did — 
that  Master  Walter  was  capable  of  being  'put 
out'  to  a  very  considerable  extent  His  very 
marriage  with  herself — although  she  fortunately 
did  not  know  that — hod  been  mainly  owing  to 
his  impatience  of  opposition,  and  pique  against 
his  elder  brother.  Doubtless  propinquity  and 
opportunities  of  flirtation  with  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  girl,  not  by  any  means  lavish  of  her 
smiles,  but  whose  devotion  to  himself  had  been 
almost  that  of  a  slave  for  her  master,  hod  carried 
the  handsome  captain  towards  the  gulf  of  matri- 
mony ;  but  it  was  the  desire  to  thwart  Sir  Richard  — 
who,  his  jealous  eye  perceived,  was  falling  seriouslv 
in  love  with  Rose  long  before  die  saw  it — which 
was  the  final  cause  of  his  rash  act   He  eagerly 
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snatched  at  an  occasion  at  once  of  self-gratification, 
and  of  humiliating  his  proud  and  arrogant  brother. 
He  was  delighted  to  let  him  know  that  neither  his 
wealth  nor  his  title  could  weigh  in  the  balance  of 
a  woman's  favour  against  the  gifts  and  graces 
which  it  was  his  habit  to  depreciate  or  ignore. 
We  have  said  that  he  discovered  Sir  Richard's 
passion  even  before  the  object  of  it ;  but  Rose's 
subtle  brain  was  already  preoccupied  with  himself. 
To  give  that  scheming  beauty  ner  due,  I  think 
that  even  had  she  not  been  already  Walter's  wife, 
she  would  not  have  exchanged  him  for  the  baronet, 
at  the  period  when  he  made  her  that  dazzling  oiler 
in  the  Library.  She  felt  that  she  had  let  slip  a 
splendid  prize,  and  was  proportionally  angry  with 
Sir  Richard,  whose  backwardness  and  hauteur  had 
prevented  her  from  recognising  the  possibility  of 
its  falling  to  her  lot;  but  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment was  but  transient ;  she  was  a  bride  of  only 
a  few  weeks,  and  to  get  disenchanted  of  one  like 
Walter  Lisgard  is  a  long  process  even  for  a  wife. 
By  this  time,  however,  though  she  idolised  him, 
still  Rose  had  learned  to  fear  him  ;  and  absolutely 
dared  not  pen  another  letter  to  inquire  the  reason 
of  his  silence. 

Of  those  who  waited,  sick  at  heart,  for  the 
coming  of  the  postman  every  morning,  Lady 
Lisgara,  therefore,  was  the  first  to  lose  patience. 
She  wrote  to  Arthur  Haldane  a  few  urgent 
lines  requesting  his  immediate  presence  at  Mirk 
'  upon  private  and  particular  business ;'  and 
within  an  hour  of  their  receipt  he  took  the  train, 
and  appeared  in  person  at  the  Abbey.  My  Lady 
had  decided  to  consult  him,  in  preference  to  his 
father,  respecting  the  arrangements  necessary  to  be 
made  for  the  future  maintenance  of  Walter  and  his 
wife,  since  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make  so 
much  importance  of  the  matter  concerning  Derrick, 
about  which  she  was  in  reality  vastly  more  con- 
cerned, and  burned  to  know  the  truth. 

'What  is  the  matter,  ma  mbrtV  inquired  he 
tenderly,  when,  not  without  the  exercise  of  some 
address — for  Sir  Richard  was  always  hospitable, 
and  (especially  in  the  absence  of  his  brother)  both 
gracious  and  attentive  to  all  guests— Arthur  and 
my  Lady  had  managed  to  get  an  hour  to  them- 
selves in  the  boudoir.  *  You  look  very  pale  and 
anxious.' 

'  Yes,  Arthur,  I  have  enough  to  make  me  so. 
Walter  has  secretly  made  Rose  Aynton  his  wife. 
Ah !  you  pity  me,  I  see,  and  perhaps  him  also. 
Do  not  condole  with  me,  however.  I  have  sent  for 

you  hither  to  help  me  to  make  the  best   Alas, 

alas,  you  would  not  have  believed  it  of  my  Walter, 
would  you  V  And  my  Lady,  touched  by  the  sym- 
pathising look  and  manner  of  the  honest  young 
iellow,  burst  into  the  first  'good  cry'  which  she 
had  permitted  to  herself  since  the  calamity  had 
been  discovered  ;  for  when  confiding  the  circum- 
stance to  Letty,  it  had  been  her  duty  to  bear 
up,  and  when  alone,  a  still  more  serious  anxiety 
consumed  her.  Even  now,  her  emotion,  though 
violent,  was  soon  over,  and  the  indulgence  in  it 
seemed  to  have  done  her  good.  'Pardon  me, 
Arthur,'  said  she,  with  one  of  her  old  smiles ; '  I 
won't  be  foolish  any  more.'  And  then,  after  nar- 
rating matters  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  she 
laid  before  him,  as  concisely  as  she  could,  what 
funds  at  her  own  disposal  could  be  ma>le  available 
to  form  an  income  for  the  voting  couple,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  interest  which  Walter's  fortune  of  five 
thousand  pounds  or  so,  into  the  possession  of  which 


he  would  come  in  some  eighteen  months,  would 
yield.  She  little  knew  that  on  that  very  night — 
for  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Derby  Day — the  unworthy 
boy,  for  whom  she  was  making  such  sacrifices,  was 
about  to  risk  and  lose  more  than  a  third  of  his 
patrimony,  and  that  upon  the  next  day  the 
remainder  was  doomed  to  go,  and  much'  more 
with  it. 

'But  this  will  pinch  you,  ma  mire,'  reasoned 
Arthur  kindly,  'and  narrow  your  own  already 
somewhat  scanty  revenue  sadly.  Sir  Richard  will 
come  into  a  very  fine  rent-roll  in  June,  beside 
thousands '  

'  But  can  we  ask  him  to  help  Walter  and  his 
wife?  And  could  Walter  take  it,  even  if  his 
brother  were  generous  enough  to  offer  it  Y 

'  Sir  Richard  is  quite  capable  of  such  magnani- 
mity, ma  mire,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  in 
his  character.  He  would  not  like  to  see  his  brother 
— even  were  he  but  a  Lisgard,  let  alone  his  so  near 
kith  and  kin — in  a  position  that  would  be  discredit- 
able to  the  family ;  while  if  one  has  really  loved 
a  woman,  one  surely  does  not  wish  to  see  her  poor 
and  struggling,  simply  because  she  has  preferred 
some  one  else.  As  for  Walter's  accepting  the  help 
which  his  brother  can  so  well  spare— it  may  be  a 
little  bitter — but,  in  my  opinion,  that  would  be  far 
preferable  to  receiving  what  would  impoverish  his 
mother.  The  arrangements  you  propose  would 
leave  you  but  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.' 

'Yes,'  answered  my  Lady  hastily.  'I  require 
that  for  a  purpose,  else  half  the  sum  would  easily 
suffice  my  present  needs.' 

» It  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  ma  mire. 
Come,  let  us  be  reasonable.  If  you  will  leave  this 
matter  in  my  hands,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  the 
mediator  between  your  sons.  Sir  Richard  has  an 
honest  regard  for  me,  I  think,  and  Walter  also, 
when  he  is  himself.' 

'  Poor  Walter !'  murmured  my  Lady  sighing. 

'  Yea,  he  is  to  be  pitied,'  answered  the  other 
drily  ;  '  but  also  between  ourselves — although  I 
shall  endeavour,  after  my  lawyer  instincts,  tc 
make  it  appear  otherwise  to  his  brother— to  be 
somewhat  blamed,  ma  mire.  Since,  then,  I  am 
prepared,  under  the  cloak  of  arbitrator,  to  be  the 

partisan  of  your  darling   Yea,  they  are  both 

your  darlings,  Lady  Lisgard,  I  know,  but  with  a 
difFerence.' 

'  Walter  is  in  trouble,'  urged  my  Lady  pitifully. 

'Yes,  that  is  the  reason,  of  course.  However, 
will  you  put  the  case  unreservedly  in  my  own 
hands  ?  for  if  so,  although  it  is  not  an  easy  task,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  make  your  sons  shake  hands.' 

'There  is  none  like  you,  Arthur,  none.  Heaven 
bless  you  and  reward  you ! ' 

4  There  may  be  none  like  mc,  ma  mire,  but  there 
axe  also,  I  hope,  many  people  a  great  deal  better. 
And  now  that  we  have  done  with  this  matter  for 
the  present,  may  I  ask,  Why  letters  are  directed  to 
another  person,  under  care  to  me,  which  I  am  at 
the  same  time  directed  by  telegram  to  put  behind 
the  fire  ?' 

'Oh,  you  got  that  telegram,  did  von?'  said  my 
Lady  quietly.  '  Mury  Forest  entreated  me  so  to  send 
it.  The  fact  was,  she  accepted  that  person  by 
letter — what  was  his  name? — of  whom  we  spoke 
together  some  time  ago  at  the  Wateremeet;  but 
afterwards,  persuaded  by  me  (acting  in  accordance 
with  votir  suggestion,  you  remember),  she  decided 
to  refuse  him.  But  the  first  letter  was  unfortu- 
nately posted  before  the  second  was  written  ;  and 
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the  postmistress  at  Dalwynch  positively  refused  to 
give  it  up,  although  I  drove  over  there  myself  to 
request  it' 

4  Well,  upon  my  life,  ma  mire,  but  you  're  a  bold 
wo inan,'  exclaimed  the  young  lawyer  lauglun^. 
« Why,  of  course,  she  wouldn't  give  it  up.  She 
would  be  stealing  the  property  of  the  Postmaster- 
general  if  she  had  done  so,  and  you  would  be  the 
receiver  with  the  guiltiest  knowledge.' 

'Well,  at  all  events,  she  did  not/  pursued  my 
Lady  simply.  '  She  would  do  nothing  beyond 
directing  the  envelope  afresh  to  your  address.' 

'  Honest  creature ! '  interrupted  Arthur  grimly. 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  I  telegraphed  ■  to 
you,  knowing  that  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
destroy  the  letter  directly  it  reached  you-' 

'  Yes,  ma  mire,  and  I  did  so,'  returned  Arthur 
gravely ;  *  but  I  feared  it  was  not  right,  and  now 
that  you  have  told  me  this,  I  know  that  it  was 
wrong.  You  may  have  had  your  reasons,  dear  Lady 
Lisgard,  and  doubtless  very  urgent  ones,  to  wish 
the  destruction  of  those  letters.' 

'  Those  letters !'  exclaimed  my  Lady. 

'  Yes.  I  am  certain,  of  course,  that  you  intended 
no  harm  to  any  one,  and  that  what  you  did  was  in 
ignorance  of  the  law ;  but  so  suspicious  was  I  of 
your  having  transgressed  it— and  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  a  little  annoyed  that  you  should  have 
chosen  me,  Lady  Lisgard,  for  your  instrument  in 
such  a  matter — that  I  purposely  omitted  to  com- 
municate with  you,  to  put  in  writing  any  evidence 
whatsoever  of  that  transaction.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  my  Lady  hastily,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  the  young  man's  evident  annoyance. 
'But  you  speak  of  letters.  There  was  only  one 
letter  directed  to  Pump  Court' 

'There  were  two,  Lady  Lisgard,  and  both 
addressed  in  the  same  handwriting.  The  words, 
Turf  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  were  crossed  out  also,  in 
each  case,  I  remember,  in  red  ink.  It  was  the 
postmistress  who  did  it,  I  have  no  doubt.  H  you 
led  her  to  imagine  that  that  was  the  wrong  address 
in  the  one  instance,  she  naturally  imagined  it  to  be 
so  in  the  other,  and  probably  made  the  alteration 
in  all  good  faith.' 

'Great  Heaven,  and  so  it  must  have  been!' 
exclaimed  my  Lady,  clasping  her  hands.  '0 
Arthur,  this  mischance — if  my  misconduct  does 
indeed  deserve  punishment,  has  brought,  I  fear,  a 
very  harsh  and  bitter  one — that  is  on  Mary.  The 
second  letter  should  have  reached  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  without  fail  He  will  now 
have  heard  nothing— this  Derrick ;  and  he  will 
take  the  woman's  silence  for  consent  O  Arthur, 
Arthur,  you  little  know  what  bad  news  this  is.' 

'  I  can  see,  ma  mire,  that  it  vexes  you,'  answered 
the  young  man  kindly  ;  '  and  that  is  evil  enough 
for  me  to  know.  'Some  sorrows  are  best  kept  to 
one' 8  self,  I  think  Now,  look  you,  this  Mr  Derrick 
will  certainly,  being  a  sporting-man,  be  in  town 
to-morrow  night  He  will  not  nave  left  his  hotel 
before  the  Derby  is  over.  Now,  I  will  go  and 
seek  him  out  to-morrow  with  the  letter  in  my 
hand  that  Mary  shall  re-write.  We  have  only  but 
a  very  little  time,  remember.' 

'  Dear  Arthur,  counsellor,  and  friend,  and  son  in 
one,  what  comfort  do  you  not  give  me  in  all 
straits!'  She  rose  and  offered  him  her  pale  but 
comely  cheek,  which  the  young  man  touched  with 
reverent  lips ;  then  holding  her  hand  in  his,  he 
said  in  a  firm  voice:  'And  now,  ma  mire,  even 
that  is  not  fee  enough  for  such  an  avaricious 


lawyer  as  I  am.  I  have  promised  myself  a  talk 
with  Letty.' 

'Do  so,  and  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  boy — 
ay,  bless  you  both,'  continued  my  Lady,  when  he 
had  left  the  room,  'for  you  would  take  her  for 
your  wife  even  though  you  knew  what  I  know  of 
her  unhappy  birth.  1  have  almost  a  mind  to  tell 
him ;  but  then,  with  his  stern  notions  of  what  is 
right — although,  Heaven  knows,  I  wrong  no  one 

by  this  reticence — he  might          "  Some  sorrows 

are  best  kept  to  one's  self,  I  think,"  said  he.  And 
whether  he  suspects  something  amiss,  and  meant 
the  words  for  my  particular  ear  or  not,  it  is  sound 
advice.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
If  I  were  always  to  be  thinking  of  the  morrow,  I 
should  soon  go  mad.' 


CHAPTER  XXV.- 


ARTHUR  HALDAITE 
UBEFDL. 


Some  writers  are  very  fond  of  describing  inter- 
views between  betrothed  persons,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  readers  who  take  a  pleasure  in  reading 
such  delicate  details;  and  yet  it  seems  strange 
that  this  should  be  so,  with  respect  to  the  mere 
description  of  what  in  real  life  is  undoubtedly  tame 
and  stupid  to  the  looker-on;  for  what  can  be 
duller,  or  more  uninteresting,  except  to  one  another, 
than  'an  engaged  couple.'  With  what  meaning- 
less emphasis  they  smile  ;  what  mysterious  secrets 
(known  to  every  adult  in  the  company)  they 
interchange ;  ana  how  they  go  blindly  feeling 
after  one  another's  hands  under  the  table,  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offers.  I  think  it  even  pro- 
fane to  mention  such  tender  mysteries.  Arthur 
Haldane  and  Letty  Lisgard  were  not  indeed  a 
betrothed  couple  when  they  met  upon  the  present 
occasion,  but  they  became  so  before  they  parted. 
Their  Bubject  of  conversation  being  the  marriage  of 
somebody  else,  it  naturally  enough  strayed  to  their 
own.  '  1  am  not  a  good  match  for  you,  Letty,  just 
at  present,'  said  the  young  man  frankly,  during  a 
lucid  interval, '  but  I  do  not  despair  of  removing 
the  disparity  of  fortune.  I  am  getting  on  in  my 
profession  better  than  I  could  have  hoped  for.' 

'  I  don't  see  why  "  disparity"  of  any  sort,  dear 
Arthur,  should  affect  persons  who  really  love  one 
another.' 

'  That's  my  own  sweet  Letty,'  replied  the  other 
(relapsing).  '  But  then  your  family— no  exertions 
of  mine  can  procure  for  me  such  a  pedigree  as  you 
can  boast  of, 

'  That  is  a  matter  of  genuine  congratulation, 
Arthur.  Dear  Richard  often  makes  me  wish  that 
there  were  no  such  things  as  ancestors.  I  suppose 
it  is  a  dreadful  heresy,  but  it  seems  to  me  so  strange 
that  people  are  not  taken  for  what  they  are,  let 
their  birth  be  what  it  will.' 

'My  Rose  of  Radicals!'  exclaimed  the  young 
man  with  admiration ;  '  your  words  deserve  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  And  so  saying,  he  took 
out  his  pocket-book,  and,  in  spite  of  her  opposition, 
transcribed  them  then  and  there. 

♦Of  what  possible  good  can  ill  it  t  be,  you  dear 
foolish  fellow  ? ' 

'I  cannot  say  for  certain,  Letty,'  answered  ho 
gravely.  '  But  keep  a  thing  long  enough,  and  its 
use  will  come,  folks  Bay.' 

Mr  Arthur  Haldane  had,  as  wc  are  aware,  some 
other  interviews  awaiting  him,  less  agreeable  than 
the  one  on  hand,  which  perhaps  may  account  for 
his  prolonging  it  to  an  inordinate  length.  There 
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was  no  difference  of  opinion  expressed  in  this  one  ; 
and  what  is  unusual  in  arguments  between  the 
sexes,  the  lady  had  not  the  last  word  at  parting. 
Strictly  speaking,  neither  had  it  The  farewell  of 
each  expired  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  was 
not  breathed  into  the  ear  at  all :  I  say  '  almost ' 
advisedly,  and  from  a  desire  to  be  accurate,  for  if 
each  imprints  a  kiss  upon  the  other's  cheek,  they 
cannot  do  it  quite  coincidently ;  and  it  is  certain, 
if  the  statistics  of  the  matter  could  be  collected, 
that  nine  engaged  couples  (for,  of  course,  no  couple 
does  it  who  are  not  engaged)  out  of  every  ten  do 
salute  one  another  in  that  way,  and  not  press 
'  lip  to  lip/  as  the  poets  make  out ;  in  fact,  it 
requires  a  particular  and  uniform  conformation  of 
nose—both  must  be  '  snubs ' — to  render  the  thing 
practicable. 

Sir  Richard,  whom  we  have  been  compelled 
occasionally  to  represent  in  an  unfavourable  light, 
did  not  fall  short,  in  his  interview  with  Arthur 
Hal  lane,  of  the  high  estimate  which  the  latter  had 
formed  of  his  chivahic  nature  ;  or  perhapB  it  was 
through  his  overweening  pride,  that  could  not 
permit  the  woman  upon  whom  his  affections  had 
once  condescended  to  rest,  to  be  inconvenienced  by 
narrow  circumstances  ;  but,  actuated  by  whatever 
motive,  his  behaviour  towards  the  rash  young 
couple  was  liberal  in  the  extreme.    He  accepted 


irj  willingly  the  explanation,  given  by  the  young 
lawyer  with  great  tact,  of  his  refusal  by  Rose 
Aynton.  No  utterance  was  given  to  the  remark, 
that  if  he  had  pressed  his  suit  a  little  earlier, 
doubtless  no  thought  of  his  younger  brother  would 
have  entered  the  girl's  brain ;  but  the  suggestion 
was,  somehow  or  other,  delicately  oonveyedVand  in 
that  Gilead  there  was  bulm,  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  object  of  his  rejected  suit  seemed  to 
have  won  forgiveness  not  only  for  herself,  but  for 
her  husband,  to  whose  faults  he  had  heretofore 
shewn  himself  so  unfraternally  alive.  He  certainly 
did  not  request  Arthur  to  offer  his  congratulations 
to  the  young  Benedict ;  but  he  sent  by  him  a 
conciliatory  message,  and  a  special  request  that 
Captain  and  Mrs  Lisgard  would  not  fail  to  visit  the 
Abbey  upon  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  fiU. 
The  period  of  his  own  coming  of  age  would  be  a 
very  fitting  one  for  the  newly-married  pair  to 
introduce  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  county, 
while  their  presence  at  such  a  time  would  evi- 
dence that  there  was  no  family  breach.  In  all  this, 
there  was  doubtless  a  leaven  of  heltishness ;  but 
there  was  considerable  magnanimity  also,  and  the 
maimer  in  which  the  baronet  spoke  of  Rose  her- 
self would  have  done  honour  to  Bayard.  In  this 
matter,  it  must  be  even  conceded  that  he  shewed 
more  nobility  of  spirit  than  the  ladies  of  his  house- 
bold  His  mother  had  forgiven  the  girl,  after  a 
fashion,  it  is  true  ;  but  her  feelings  towards  her  were 
anything  but  genial.  One's  heart  cannot  be  made  to 
yearn  towards  a  sly  and  deceitful  young  person, 
ja?t  because  she  happens  to  bo  one's  daughter-in- 
law.  Her  pity  for  Walter  was  great,  but  it  did  not 
beget  Love  for  her. 

With  Letty,  again,  Rose  stood  even  lower,  or 
jK-rhaps  seemed  to  do  so,  from  the  higher  eminence 
which  she  had  previously  occupied  in  the  affections 
of  her  school-friend.  A  young  lady  who  has  sworn 
an  eternal  friendship,  does  not  relish  the  discovery 
that  the  other  party  to  that  solemn  transaction  has 
been  making  a  fool  of  her  under  her  own  roof  for 
months  ;  nay,  has  been  systematically  deceiving 
noon  a  matter  mutual  confidences  concerning 


which  form  the  very  basis  of  such  compacts — namely, 
the  Beloved  Object.  Young  men  do  not  encour;ige 
one  another  to  communicate  their  honest  love- 
secrets,  although  some  are  boastful  enough  of 
their  conquests  over  the  eex,  where  there  is  no 
pretence  of  the  heart  being  concerned ;  but  with 
young  ladies,  this  sort  of  information  is  the  most 
prized  of  alL  There  is  a  tacit,  if  not  an  expressed 
understanding  between  female  friends,  that  the 
first  genuine  'attachment'  formed  by  either  shall 
at  once  be  revealed  to  the  other.  The  expectation 
of  that  tender  avowal  is  what  is  uppermost  in  their 
minds  whenever  they  meet ;  and  when  it  has  been 
made,  what  an  endless  subject  of  sympathy  does 
the  unconscious  swain  become  between  these 
devoted  young  persons !  How  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  are  canvassed,  and  the  colour  of  his  hair ; 
how  his  religious  principles  are  eulogised,  and  also 
his  small  feet ;  and  how,  in  short,  the  Betrothed 
and  her  faithful  Confidante  construct  a  mental  and 
physical  ideal  for  Jones,  out  of  what  they  have 
read  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  and  the  Apollo 
Belvedere.  Letty  Lisgard  was,  as  good  a  girl — in 
my  opinion — as  ever* drew  breath;  but  she  was 
human,  and  when  she  kissed  Rose  the  first  time 
after  she  learned  she  had  become  her  sister,  it  was 
by  no  Tnpnng  the  impassioned  salute  which  it  had 
used  to  be,  nor  had  her  'my  dear,'  although 
delivered  with  emphasis,  at  all  the  genuine  ring. 

As  for  the  other  females  at  the  Abbey,  it  was 
fortunate  for  Rose  that  she  had  not  to  apply  to 
them  for  a  character  ;  for  although  Mistress  Forest 
knew  her  place  better  than  to  circulate  gcandah 
Miss  Anne  Kees,  no  longer  restrained  by  terror  of 
the  constabulary,  indemnified  herself  for  previous 
reticence,  by  favouring  her  fellow-servants  with 
some  very  curious  details  indeed  with  respect  to 
Mrs  Walter  Lisgard.  My  Lady's  proposal,  that 
Rose  should  take  advantage  of  Mr  Arthur  Haldane'a 
escort  on  the  morrow  to  her  aunt's  house,  until  she 
should  receive  her  husband's  directions  as  to  hex 
future  place  of  abode,  was,  I  think,  very  generally 
welcomed,  and  felt  to  be  a  relief  by  the  whole 
house. 

During  the  long  railway  journey  to  town,  how- 
ever, she  made  herself  agreeable  enough  to  her 
companion,  as  she  was  well  able  to  do,  when  so 
disposed,  to  all  his  sex.  The  young  barrister  was 
prudent  and  sagacious  beyond  his  years,  and  what 
he  knew  of  the  lady's  behaviour,  did  not  certainly 
prepossess  him  in  her  favour ;  but^  nevertheless,  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  (although  he 
omitted  to  do  so  to  Lett}')  that  Mrs  Walter  Lisgard 
was  a  very  charming  person.  It  is  undeniable  that 
a  married  woman  may  moke  herself  twice  as 
pleasant,  for  any  short  interval,  like  a  railway 
journey,  as  any  single  one  can  do  ;  she  is  not  afraid 
of  being  considered  too  forward,  or  of  laying  herself 
out  to  captivate ;  while,  if  you  arc  a  bachelor  with 
whose  Undress*  for  any  fair  one  she  is  acquainted, 
she  will  take  you  under  her  patronage,  notwith- 
standing tliat  you  may  be  twice  her  age,  and  so 
sympathise  with  you,  and  identify  herself  with  your 
absent  intended,  that  you  are  half  inclined  to 
squeeze  her  hand,  and  cover  it  with  kisses.  Mr 
Arthur  Haldanc  had  much  too  judicial  a  mind  to 
give  way  to  any  impulse  of  that  kind,  but  it  was 
very  nice  to  hear  Rose  eulogise  her '  darling  Letty,' 
and  protest  that  the  man  who  married  her  would 
find  himself  united  with  an  angel.  He  quite  forgot, 
under  this  soothing  treatment,  that  his  impression 
on  leaving  the  Abbey  was,  thut  the  two  young  ladies 
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were  not  very  good  friends ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  him 
at  all  that  this  privilege  of  matronly  talk  was  being 
exercised  by  a  bride  not  two  months  wedded,  and 
whose  surreptitious  marriage  had  only  been  dis- 
covered about  a  week  ago.  When  they  had  reached 
London,  and  were  approaching  her  aunt's  residence 
in  the  late  afternoon,  they  found  themselves 
suddenly  in  a  broad  stream  of  vehicles,  for  the 
most  part  furnished  with  four  horses,  but  very 
unlike  the  usual  spick-and-span  London  equipages, 
being  covered  with  white  dust,  and  bearing  traces 
of  recent  rapid  travel. 

'  I  quite  forgot  it  was  the  Derby  Day,'  exclaimed 
Arthur:  'these  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  and  I 
dare  say  your  husband  is  among  them.' 

Rose  turned  quite  pale,  and  leaning  back  in  the 
cab,  did  not  again  look  out  of  window,  until  they 
arrived  at  her  aunt's  door,  where  the  two  companions 
parted  very  good  friends  indeed.  Rose  gave  a  little 
sigh  as  she  thanked  him  for  his  escort,  which  went 
—not  indeed  to  the  young  man's  heart,  but  a  good 
way  too. 

'I  hope  Master  Walter  4<>es  not  ill-treat  that 
poor  girl,'  soliloquised  Arthur  as  he  drove  away ; 
'but  I  am  almost  certain  that  she's  afraid  of  him.' 

London  after  the  Derby  is  more  like  Pandemo- 
nium even  than  on  the  night  before  ;  the  winners 
are  wild  with  joy,  and  inclined  for  any  sort  of 
dissipation  ;  the  losers  also  crave  for  the  Circean 
cup,  that  they  may  temporarily  forget  their  misfor- 
tunes. With  the  unusual  roar  of  wheel  and  hoof 
in  the  streets,  there  mixes  a  still  more  unusual 
shouting  ;  and  from  the  open  windows  of  places  of 
entertainment,  there  streams  forth  the  tangled  talk 
wliich  is  confined  within  doors  at  other  times. 
Before  Arthur  could  reach  the  Turf  Hotel,  he 
learned  from  these  sources,  without  further  inquiry, 
that  The  King  had  won  the  race,  in  consequence 
of  some  mischance  having  happened  to  the  jockey 
of  Menelaui.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  Walter 
Lisgard  had  lost  money.  Still,  when  upon  reaching 
his  lodging  he  first  Bet  eyes  upon  the  young  dragoon, 
moodily  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  with  eyes  staring 
straight  before  him,  and  a  face  as  pale  as  the  table- 
cloth, on  which  stood  an  untasted  meal,  he  was 
astonished  and  shocked.  For  the  moment — such  a 
rigidity  was  there  about  those  exquisite  features 
— Arthur  thought  with  a  shudder  that  he  was 
dead.  Even  after  he  entered  the  room,  lit  only 
from  the  glaring  street,  not  a  limb  stirred,  not  a 
muscle  moved  to  mark  any  consciousness  of  his 
presence  ;  but  when  he  exclaimed  :  '  Walter ! 
what's  the  matter,  man ?'  the  figure  leapt  up  with 
a  cry  of  pleasure,  and  took  both  nis  hands  in  his. 

4 1  am  glad  to  see  you,  Arthur,'  cried  he.  'This 
is  very  kind  of  you,  and  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I 
thought  it  was  that  infernal  scoundrel  Derrick.' 

'  He  is  not  here,  then  V 

'No ;  he  may  have  come  and  gone,  for  all  I 
know,  lor  I  believe  I  have  been  in  a  sort  of  night- 
mare ;  only  it  was  a  horse  that  caused  it.  Derrick's 
partner— or  Derrick  himself,  for  what  I  know — 
sold  the  race.    I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 

that  you  always  told  me  how  it  would  be  *  

•No,  indeed,  Walter,'  interrupted  Arthur  kindly. 
'  I  am  not  come  hither  to  reproach  you.  I  am  only 
the  bearer  of  good  news.' 

'I  should  like  to  hear  some  of  that,'  said  the 
other  bitterly.  '  Where  is  it  i  Have  you  brought 
a  loaded  pistol  with  you?  That  would  be  the 
most  friendly  action  yon  could  do  me  just  now,  I 
believe.' 


'  Walter,  you  should  not  talk  like  that,'  answered 
Arthur  very  gravely,  for  there  was  a  look  in  his 
friend's  eyes  which  seemed  to  harmonise  only  too 
well  with  his  despairing  words.  'When  we  kill 
ourselves  so  philosophically,  we  forget  how  we 
wound  others  by  that  selfish  act.  Think  of  your 
mother,  lad.' 

'  Yes.    She  would  be  sorry,  would  she  not  V 

'It  would  break  her  heart,  Walter;  that's  all. 
And  besides,  you  have  a  wife  now — yes,  we  all 
know  it,  and  you  're  both  forgiven — and  why  you 
have  not  written  to  her  in  answer  to  the  letter  she 
wrote  you,  none  of  us  can  imagine.' 

'I  only  got  it  this  very  day,' groaned  Walter.  'Am 
I  in  a  fit  state  to  write  upon  business,  think  you  ?' 

'  Business  ! '  echoed  Arthur  contemptuously  ; 
'  you  're  in  a  fit  state  to  take  a  cab  to  Mavfair,  and 
ask  your  poor  wife's  pardon.  I  brought  her  up  to 
her  aunt's  house  to-day  mvself.' 

'  That 's  well,'  observed  Walter  reflectively ;  '  for 
between  you  and  me,  Arthur  Haldane'  

'Well,  what?'  exclaimed  the  barrister  impa- 
tiently. 

'Why,  I  think  she'd  better  stay  at  her  aunt's 
house  altogether.  The  fact  is,  I 've  got  no  money  to 
kecpher.' 

'  We  know  all  about  that,  man '  

'The  devil  you  do  !'  ejaculated  Walter  grimly  ; 
'  then  bad  news  must  indeed  fly  apace.  Look  here, 
Haldane — I 've  lost  everything.  All  that  I  have  at 
present ;  all  that  I  was  to  have  when  I  came  of 
age  ;  all  that  I  can  expect  from  any  human  being 
who  is  fool  enough  to  leave  me  anything  in  time 
to  come.  I  am  a  beggar,  and  worse  than  that,  for 
I  am  a  defaulter,  and  shall  be  proclaimed  as  such 
in  a  few  days.  That  is  the  whole  state  of  the  case. 
Now,  do  you  not  think  that  the  kindest  office  which 
a  friend  could  do  me,  would  be  to  help  me  with  the 
means  of  blowing  out,  what  would  be  in  another 
man,  his  brains  ?  For  not  only  do  I  recognise  myself 
as  a  scoundrel,  but  as  a  senseless  dolt  and  idiot,  a 
fool  of  the  first  quality,  and  a '  

'You  must  owe,  then,  near  seven  thousand 
pounds,'  interrupted  Arthur,  with  something  like 
a  groan. 

'  Just  about  that,  so  far  as  I  have  dared  to  look 
the  thing  in  the  face  ;  all  lost  within  twenty-four 
hours — most  of  it  within  three  minutes.' 

*  We  must  keep  this  from  your  mother  some- 
how, Walter.  She  has  been  sadly  tried,  and  I 
doubt  whether  she  could  bear  it' 

*  She  must  know  it  sooner  or  later,  man,  even  if 
she  doesn't  read  it  in  the  papers.  When  your 
Turf  gentry  do  not  get  paid,  they  make  a  noise 
about  it,  you  see,  that  being  all  they  can  do.  I 've 
a  precious  good  mind  to  take  myself  off  to  Cariboo— 
that 's  where  this  fellow  Derrick  made  his  money 
— the  climate's  good,  and  with  a  little  capital, 
one  may  do  a  good  deal.  Why  should  I  not  go 
there,  and  never  let  them  have  a  penny  ?  The  law 
looks  upon  it  as  a  swindle,  you  know  that  well 
enough  ;  and  it  teat  a  swindle,  by  Jove.  Come, 
you  're  a  barrister,  Haldane  ;  now,  what  do  you  say 
about  it?' 

'No,  Walter,  I  cannot  advise  vou  to  act  in  that 
manner,  and  I  am  sure  you  did  not  propose  it 
seriously  yourself.' 

*  O  no,  certainly  not ;  I  was  only  having  a  bit 
of  fun,'  rejoined  the  other  bitterly.  4 1  am  just  in 
the  humour  for  joking  now,  and  can't  resist  it. 
Thousand  devils!  would  you  have  me  go  to  the 
workhouse,  man,  or  where  ?' 
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4  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  at  all  necessary,  Walter,' 
answered  the  other  quietly.  4  Of  course,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  this  very  unfortunate  position  of 
affairs  ;  I  had  brought  news  that,  through,  I  must 
say,  the  very  generous  behaviour  of  your  elder 
brother,  your  income  as  a  married  man  would  in 
future  be  a  very  tolerable  one  ;  it  lias  been  made 
up  to  at  least  double  what  the  interest  of  the  sum 
you  have  lost  would  have  produced.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  your  pay,  you  would  have  had  about 
six  hundred  a  year,  besides  whatever  your  wife's 
aunt  might  think  proper  to  allow  her.  Your 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  undertakes,  if  you 
should  scruple  to  accept  this  kindness  at  Sir 
Richard's  hands'  

4  Scruple  ?  Certainly  not'  ejaculated  Walter 
angrily.  4 1  confess  that  I  did  not  think  my 
brother  would  have  had  so  much  proper  feeling, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  him,  of  course ;  but 
after  all,  he  has  only  done  his  duty.  What  is  three 
hundred  a  year  out  of  the  Lisgara  rent-roll  ?' 

4  Still,  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  it,'  observed 
Arthur  drily. 

4  That  is*  true ;  and,  of  course,  you  take  the 
lawyer's  view  of  it.  Moreover,  when  he  comes 
to  hear  of  these  debts,  perhaps  his  Serene  High- 
ness may  think  proper  to  withdraw  his  gracious 
assistance.' 

4  You  do  him  very  wrong,  Walter,'  answered 
Arthur  with  warmth.  4  Your  trouble  makes  you 
ear  things  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of— yes, 
a?liaraed  of.  Your  brother,  with  all  his  faults,  is 
incapable  of  committing  such  an  act  of  cruelty. 
He  is  quite  willing  that  you  should  both  return 
to  Mirk  as  soon  as  you  please,  but  particularly 
<hat  you  should  be  present  at  his  Coming  of  Age, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  to  be.  But  if 
you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  make  your 
position  known  at  Mirk,  for,  as  I  have  said  before, 
your  mother  has  had  enough  to  trouble  her.  You 
must  let  your  sporting  friends  understand  it,  how- 
ever, and  we  must  make  the  best  arrangements  we 
can  for  your  paying  your  debts  within  a  year ;  and 
for  the  future,  till  something  turns  up,  instead  of 
six  hundred  per  annum,  you  must  manage  to  do 
on  three.  Your  wife,  I  am  sure,  is  a  most  sensible 
young  lady,  and  will  easily  perceive  the  necessity 
for  economy.' 

4  Thank  you,'  answered  the  dragoon  coldly.  4  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  run  down  to  Canterbury, 
and  choose  our  lodging  for  us ;  or  do  you  think 
we  ought  to  be  content  to  live  in  barracks  ?  I  know 
that  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  insult  a  man 
when  he  is  down;  but  for  giving  unpalatable  advice 
in  an  offensive  manner,  I  do  not  know  your  equal, 
Mr  Arthur  Haldane.' 

4  Well,  Walter,  I  have  said  what  I  thought  right, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  quarrel  with  you.  I  should 
wish,  on  the  contrary,  to  remain  your  friend,  if  it 
were  only  for  your  dear  mother's  sake '  

'And  somebody  else's,'  interrupted  tho  captain 
with  a  sneer. 

4  Yes  ;  for  youT  sister  Lefty's,  Walter ;  I  frankly 
own  that.  Come,  give  us  your  hand,  man. — Well, 
another  time,  then,  when  you  are  more  like  your- 
self.— But  before  I  go,  I  want  to  find  this  man 
D  errick,  for  I  have  a  letter  for  him  of  importance 
from  Mistress  Forest' 

4  You  had  better  ask  as  you  go  down  stairs,  Mr 
Haldane  ;  I  know  nothing  about  him.'  And  with 
that,  Captain  Walter  Lisgard  deliberately  turned 
his  back  upon  his  visitor,  and  looked  gloomily 


out  of  the  window  ;  while  his  white  hand  stroked 
his  silken  moustaches  as  though  it  were  a  pumice- 
stone,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  Btroke  them  off. 

Arthur  made  his  inquiry  of  the  servant  who 
opened  the  hall-door  to  let  him  out. 

4  Mr  Derrick — if  that  was  the  gentleman  with 
the  large  beard — had  come  and  gone  within  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  he  (Haldane)  had  been 
I  talking  with  the  other  gentleman  upstairs.  Ho 
had  called  for  his  bill,  and  paid  it,  and  packed  his 
portmanteau,  and  there  it  was  in  the  passage  at 
the  present  moment' 

4  Then  he  must  come  back  for  that,'  exclaimed 
Arthur  eagerly. 

4  No.  He  had  left  directions  that  it  was  to  be 
sent  on  to  him  in  a  week  or  so  to  some  place  in 
the  South.  He  had  said  that  he  should  be  walk- 
ing, and  therefore  would  not  be  there  himself  for 
several  days.  He  had  taken  a  knapsack  with  him 
as  for  a  regular  tour.  He  was  a  strange  gentleman 
altogether. 

Arthur  Haldane  stooped  down,  and  read  the 
address  on  the  portmanteau— Mr  R.  Derrick,  Cow- 
ton;  then  stepped  very  thoughtfully  into  the 
roaring  street  4 1  don't  know  exactly  why,  and  I 
certainly  have  no  desire  to  know,'  muttered  the 
young  barrister  to  himself;  4 but  of  all  the  bad 
news  I  have  learned  to-night,  I  fear  ma  mire  will 
consider  this  the  worst  Why  the  deuce  should 
this  fellow  be  going  to  Coveton,  of  all  places  least 
calculated  to  attract  such  a  scampish  vagabond? 
Coveton,  Coveton — yes,  that  is  the  place  where  my 
Lady  came  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  the  North 
Star.' 


OVER  THE  WAY. 
Op  course,  there  are  some  few  persons  who  can 
live  even  in  a  town  without  being  bothered  by 
'over  the  way.'  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  people  as  manage,  by  inheriting  property,  to 
elude  the  primeval  curse  which  condemned  them 
to  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
and  can  afford  to  wall  themselves  in.  My  private 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  coming  into  property, 
and  so  in  a  manner  evading  the  divine  command, 
may  be  that  it  is  simply  wicked;  but  I  shall 
not  avow  such  an  opinion  publicly.  I  think, 
however,  I  may  say,  without  laying  myself  open 
to  anything  worse  than  a  charge  of  saying  what 
nobody  denies,  that  the  majority  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  dwell  in  towns  live  in  streets 
infested  by  4  over  the  way.'  Of  course,  you  are 
yourself  4  over  the  way '  to  somebody  else ;  but 
that  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

4  Over  the  way '  is  bad  enough  when  you  have 
a  house  all  to  yourself  and  family,  and  when  a 
single  family  occupies  the  house  opposite  yours. 
For,  though*  strong  friendships  have  been  known 
to  spring  from  so  slight  an  affair  as  when  the 
youngest  son  of  one  family  has,  with  the  pre- 
vailing appreciation  of  4  over  the  way,'  put  out 
his  tongue  persistently  for  some  weeks  at  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  other  family,  been  com- 
plained of,  received  chastisement,  and  so  led  to 
an  intimacy  between  the  fathers  or  mothers 
of  the  two  families;  yet,  on  the  whole,  4 over 
the  way '  is  generally  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
as  well  as  aversion,  is  supposed  to  be  of  an  inferior 
kind  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  is  believed  to  have 
committed,  or  to  be  on  the  point  of  committing,  or 
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to  be  quite  capable,  should  opportunity  offer,  of 
committing  considerable  atrocities. 

You  ore  obliged  to  live  in  semi-darkness,  for 
'over  the  way*  always  'does  stare  so,'  you  are 
forced  to  draw  the  blinds  down  for  fear  of  being 
overlooked.    And  now  that  opera-glasses  are  no 
common,  'over  the  way'  can  watch  you,  if  you 
do  not  take  great  precautions,  even  "into  remote 
corners.    The  secrets  which  have  been  discovered 
by  detective  officers  in  their  character  of  'over 
the  way,'  with  a  powerful  field-glass,  are  said 
to  be  both  numerous  and  curious.   He  who  lives 
in  a  street  where  most  of  the  houses  are  lodging- 
houses,  suffers  chiefly  from  this  bane  of  civilisa- 
tion.   If  you  are  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  like  the 
generality  of  lodgers,  of  course  you  don't  mind 
'  over  the  way '  so  much ;  but  if  you  are  the  per- 
manent lodger  (and  there  is  nearly  always  one  in 
every  lodging-house),  you  get  to  regard  '  over  the 
way   with  murderous  feelings.    '  Over  the  way ' 
may  be  permanent  also,  and  may  take  the  form  of 
an  old  woman  of  sallow  complexion,  who  wears 
round  her  head  a  fillet  of  velvet    In  this  case, 
your  lot  in  life  is  unenviable.    Tou  may  think 
that  after  having  studied  you  and  your  manner  of 
life  for  a  year  or  two,  she  will  be  either  satisfied 
or  tired.   But  it  is  not  so :  you  may  live  opposite 
to  her  for  a  century,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  whenever  you  jump  up  suddenly,  and 
look  out  of  your  window,  you  see  '  over  the  way ' 
peering  in  your  direction,  either  round  the  edge  of 
a  curtain,  or  over  the  top  of  a  blind.   The  effect  is 
awful :  yon  live  the  life  of  the  haunted,  without 
having  the  advantage  of  being  a  character  in  a  novel 
To  poison  this  sort  of  old  woman,  is  extremely 
difficult ;  she  is  far  more  cunning  than  a  rat.  It  may 
be  said  you  should  change  your  lodgings,  but  there 
is  not  much  choice  between  Scylla  and  Chaiybdis. 
You  may  get  into  lodgings  where  « over  the  way'  is 
always  going  and  coming,  so  that  you  suffer  as 
much  from  the  intensity  of  curiosity  in  this  case 
as  you  did  from  the  persistency  in  the  other,  for 
each  new-comer  studies  you  and  your  habits  with 
a  zeal  which  would  insure  success  in  some  useful 
line  of  life.   Or  you  may  find  yourself  opposite  a 
swarm  of  creatures  who  all  keep  different  hours, 
so  that  you  will  be  under  somebody's  surveillance 
every  minute  of  the  day.    Another  thing  which 
mokes  '  over  the  way '  in  a  lodgings'  neighbourhood 
more  disagreeable  than  elsewhere,  is  the  intimate 
relations  which  exist,  if  not  between  the  different 
landladies,  at  anyrate  amongst  the  various  'gals' 
—which  is  landlady's  English  for  maidens-of- 
all-work.    The  consequence  is,  you  can  infer, 
from   scraps   of  information  let   fall  in  your 
hearing  about  '  over  the  way,'  that  you  might 
learn,  if  you  only  cho9e  to  encourage  garrulity, 
a  great  deal  that  was  discreditable   to  your 
neighbours,  and  that  '  over  the  way '  was  simi- 
larly situated  with  respect  to  yourself.  When 
'over  the  way'  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  and 
pretty,  you,  perhaps,  do  not-  appear  to  be  so 
great  an  object  of  interest  as  you  might  desire ; 
but  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  my  *  over 
the  way'  happened  to  be  of  the  kind  just  alluded 
to,  and  I  happened  to  break  my  usual  rule  of 
never  giving  my  landlady  any  chance  of  reliev- 
ing her  surcharged  bosom,  I  was  rewarded  by  a 
burst  of  eloquence,  indeed.   I  had  read  that  the 
beginning  of  strife  was  as  the  letting  out  of  water ; 
but  I  thought  that,  in  my  landlady's  case,  one 
should  for  strife  read  speech.  She  was  a  woman  of 


delicate  constitution,  but  of  most  determined  spirit, 
so  that,  having  begun  her  harangue  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room,  she  was  forced  to  support  herself 
by  clinging  to  the  door-handle  until  she  had 
exhausted  her  stock  of  information  and  breath.  If 
she  had  been  'over  the  way's'  own  mother,  I 
should  not  have  thought  she  could  have  known  so 
much  about  the  '  uzzy,'  or  *  minx,'  or  '  precious  lot,' 
or  *  baggage— for  oil  lier  airs,'  whom  it  appeared  I 
had  mistaken  for  an  incarnate  angel.  It  seemed 
that  she  had  'treated  'er  'usban'  shameful,'  and  that 
she  was  the  'barefaced  chit'  whose  'case'  had 
occupied  four  columns  of  that  very  morning's  paper. 
Of  course,  I  was  not  sorry  when  '  over  the  way '  had 
her '  case'  decided,  and  departed  into  a  far  country. 

But  I  think  I  never  suffered  so  continuously  from 
'  over  the  way,'  as  when  I  lived  opposite  a  duke  or 
fas  my  landlady  and  her  friends  called  him)  a  dook. 
For  many  a  year  I  lived  opposite  that  dook,  and  I 
really  don't  think  he  knew  anything  about  it  I 
never  saw  him  that  I  am  aware  of ;  for  my  lodging 
was,  of  course,  opposite  his  back-door,  and  as  he 
was  completely  walled  in,  I  might  have  expected  to 
have  no  '  over  the  way.'  But  dooka  can  afford 
what  common  mortals  cannot ;  and  my  dook 
appeared  to  keep  a  man  on  purpose  to  stare  at  me. 
At  least,  I  seldom  saw  the  man  doing  anything  else ; 
once  or  twice,  I  observed  him  open  the  heavy  gates 
to  let  in  or  out  a  majestic  carnage  ;  but  generally 
he  opened  a  little  door  in  one  of  the  gates  early  in 
the  morning,  and  nearly  all  day  long  he  stood  at 
the  doorway  looking  at 4  over  the  way ;'  that  is  to 
say,  at  me.  In  the  intervals  when  he  was  absent 
from  his  watch-place,  I  suppose  he  was  taking 
refreshment — and  I  hope  it  di.sagroed  with  him.  I 
had  one  day  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  the 
dook,  and  ask  him  whether  what  he  hired  this  man 
for  was  to  watch  my  motions,  and  to  inquire  of 
what  His  Grace  suspected  me.  But  I  was  deterred 
by  overhearing  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  my  watcher  and  the  landlady  of  the  next 
house  to  nunc  The  landlady  was  standing  in  easy 
dishabille  at  the  door,  and  shouted  across  the  road : 
'Ow's  the  dook  this  mornin',  sir?'  (For  noble- 
men's servants  are  nearly  always  called  '  sir.') 

'  Ain't  in  town,'  was  the  curt  reply. 

'  Lor ! '  was  the  briefer  comment. 

'No  more  ain't  the  duchiss,'  continued  the 
servitor  blandly. 

'  Lor  1 '  was  again  the  brief  comment 

'  Dowigy  duchiss,'  remarked  the  servitor,  propi- 
tiated by  t^he  landlady's  deferential  ejaculations, 
'  Bhe 's  in  town.' 

'  Oh ! '  rejoined  the  landlady,  snatching  at  this 
theme  for  gossip  as  the  drowning  snatch  at  straws ; 
'  and  pray,  'ow  s  she  ? ' 

'  111  a- bed  o'  the  rheumatics.' 

'Oh,  then  she  do  have  the  rheumatics !'  ex- 
claimed the  landlady  aghast  88  if  the  'rheumatics' 
had  taken  a  liberty  of  attacking  one  of  so  exalted  a 
rank. 

'  Reglar  marchyer,'  answered  the  other,  from 
which  I  conclude  that  he  meant  the  '  dowigy'  suf- 
fered a  martyrdom.  The  servitor  then  went  in 
either  for  refreshment  or  probably  because  he 
was  wise  in  his  generation,  notwithstanding  the  low 
opinion  my  landlady  bad  of  him.  She  once  con- 
fided to  me  her  belief  that  he  was  '  a  dot  stoopid 
feller ;'  and  when  I  inquired  why  she  thought  so, 
she  said :  '  Oh,  there 's  nothink  in  'im — you  can't 
get  'im  to  talk  at  all'  But  L  knowing  my  land- 
lady's gifts  in  that  way,  and  how  I  had  suffered 
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from  them,  had  a  very  different  idea  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  'over  the  way.'  I  admired  him  for  his 
persistent  reticence,  and  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
report  him  to  the  dook,  his  master.  Besides,  I  con- 
soled myBelf  for  being  stared  at  and  studied  by  the 
reflection,  that *  over  the  way'  had  his  own  annoy- 
ances ;  for  there  hung  outside  the  stable-door  a 
wooden  not©  of  admiration,  which  was  a  bell-handle. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  handle  upon  being 

Sailed  made  a  bell  to  clang  close  to  the  ear  of '  over 
le  way/  and  summoned  him  from  a  sound  sleep 
to  open  the  ponderous  stable-doors.  He  was  gene- 
rally sharp  enough  to  look  out  through  the  little 
door  first,  to  see  what  the  clangour  meant,  but 
even  then  anybody  who  might,  in  absence  of 
mind  or  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  have  used  the 
note  of  admiration  to  relieve  his  feelings,  had 
time  to  be  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  street,  but 
round  the  corner,  before  '  over  the  way'  could  with 
any  regard  for  decency  appear  at  the  door.  So 
often  did  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  note  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  observe  the  wistful  glance 
np  and  down  the  street  of  a  night-capped  head,  and 
remark  that  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen,  though 
I  could  catch  the  distant  clatter  of  boots,  and  fancy 
I  heard  a  low  muttering  of  oaths,  that  I  began  to 
think  '  over  the  way'  nad  a  hard  time  of  it  at 
night,  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  daytime 
but  to  eat,  drink,  smoke,  and  stare  at  '  over  the 
way.*  The  consequence  was  that  I  began  to  be 
glad  to  suppose  that  I  and  my  doings  were  of  the 
least  service  in  comforting  *  over  the  way;'  and  I 
sometimes  exerted  myself  to  amuse,  alarm,  interest, 
and  puzzle  him ;  bo  that  I  flatter  myself  he  missed 
me  when  I  moved.  Don't  let  any  one  suppose  I 
ever  used  that  note  of  admiration ;  it  certainly 
hung  very  handy  if  you  pasaed  by  on  that  side  of 
the  way,  but  I  have  endured  too  much  myself  to 
do  anything  which  could  possibly  annoy  '  over  the 
way.' 


THE  MONTH: 

SCIENCE    AND  ARTS. 

Londoners,  who  see  but  little  of  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, and  hear  nothing  of  the  warbling  of  birds, 
can  nevertheless  judge  of  the  advance  of  the  season 
by  the  social  phenomena  which  appear  around 
them;  and  when  the  soirees  begin,  then  the 
citizens  know  that  Spring,  with  her  flowers,  and 
sunshine,  and  sweet  odours,  is  not  far  off.  Among 
the  earliest  of  these  social  gatherings  occurs  the 
first  of  the  two  held  at  Burlington  House  by 
General  Sabine,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
invitations  to  which  are  much  sought  after,  for 
there  may  be  seen  the  elite  of  British  science,  with 
not  a  few  of  the  personages  distinguished  in  urt, 
literature,  and  politics.  TTbings  are  to  bo  seen 
as  well  as  men — namely,  philosophical  apparatus, 
mechanical  inventions,  and  works  of  arts,  all  illus- 
trative of  scientific  and  artistic  progress,  of  which 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity. 

Meanwhile,  we  invite  attention  to  a  scheme, 
which,  while  it  excites  the  imagination  by  its 
magnitude,  is  full  of  promise  for  a  large  number 
of  Tier  Majesty's  subjects :  the  scheme  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  London,  devised  and  published 
by  Air  J.  F.  Bateman,  F.BJ3.   It  is  a  great  scheme, 

the 


building  of  an  aqueduct  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  out- 
skirts of  London  to  the  hills  of  Wales.    It  is  the 
slopes  of  Plinlimmon  and  of  Cader  Idris,  con- 
taining the  head-waters  of  the  Severn  and  of  two 
minor  rivers,  which  are  to  be  laid  under  contri- 
bution ;  and  a  more  favourable  locality  could  not 
easily  be  found ;  for  the  water  there  is  remark- 
ably soft  and  pure,  and  in  such  abundance  that 
London  might  take  two  hundred  million  gallons 
every  day  without  exhausting  it.    The  ground, 
moreover,  is  well  suited  for  the  formation  of  the 
huge  reservoirs  that  are  required ;  and  as  the 
elevation  of  these  would  be  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  high-water  mark  at  London  Bridge,  the 
water  would  flow  of  itself  the  whole  distance. 
From  the  reservoirs,  two  aqueducts,  about  twenty 
.  miles  in  length,  would  be  built,  and  meeting  near 
the  town  of  Montgomery,  a  single  line  of  aqueduct, 
crossing  the  Severn  at  Bridgenorth,  and  passing 
near  to  Stourbridge,  Bromsgrove,  Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwick,  Banbury,  Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  and 
Tring,  would  conduct  the  water  to  the  great  service 
reservoirs,  which  would  be  constructed  on  the  high 
grounds  about  Stanmore,  on  the  north-west  of  the 
metropolis.   From  these,  about  ten  miles  of  pipes 
would  be  required  to  connect  with  the  pipes  of  the 
existing  companies,  and,  without  pumping,  the 
water  would  be  furnished  at  high-pressure,  and 
with  constant  supply,  to  all  parts  of  London.  The 
estimated   cost  of  the  whole   undertaking  is 
L.8,600,000,  and  the  works  would  require  seven 
years  for  their  execution.   The  cost  is  great ;  but 
when  the  benefit  to  health,  the  economy  arising 
from  the  excellence  of  the  water,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  health,  are  considered,  the  outlay  may  be 
regarded  as  reasonable.    It  has  been  calculated 
that  Londoners  spend  L. 400,000  more  every  year 
than  they  would  have  to  spend,  were  the  water 
supplied  to  them  as  soft  as  that  which  Mr  Bate- 
man  proposes  to  bring  from  the  mountains,  More- 
over, London  grows  so  rapidly,  that  great  incon- 
venience must  before  long  arise  for  want  of  a 
greater  supply  than  that  given  by  the  present 
companies,  who  are  quite  at  a  loss  where  to  look 
for  an  increase  of  their  supplies.   The  question  is 
thus  one  of  quantity  as  well  as  quality.   It  has 
been  proposed  that  government  should  advance 
the  money  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  the  interest 
being  paid  by  the  water-rate,  and  that  they  should 
appoint  a  board  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
great  aqueduct,  and  the  metropolitan  water-supply. 
Mr  Bateman  aid  so  much  good  by  bringing  the 
water  of  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow  a  few  years  ago, 
that  we  heartily  wish  him  success  in  his  new 
project. 

To  this  we  may  very  properly  add  the  following, 
from  a  series  of  suggestions  on  water-supply, 
published  a  few  months  since  by  Mr  R,  Rawlinson, 
C.  E.  'Water/  he  remarks,  'at  and  below  six 
degrees  of  hardness,  is  soft  water,  above  this  range 
it  is  hard  water.  Hardness  in  water  implies  one 
grain  of  bicarbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime  in  each 
gallon  of  water.  Each  degree  of  hardness  destroys 
two  and  a  half  ounces  of  soap  in  each  hundred 
gallons  of  water  used  for  washing.  Soft  water  is. 
therefore,  commercially  of  more  value  than  hard 
water,  in  proportion  to  the  worth  of  five  ounces  of 
soap  to  each  hundred  gallons  for  each  degree  of 
hardness.  But  soft  water  is  also  more  wholesome, 
and  effects  saving  in  other  operations :  notably  in 
^n„.m.b;n»  and  m  generating  steam-power.' 
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As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
perseverance,  for  the  advantage  of  science,  we 
mention  the  practice  of  the  Observatory  at  Kew  in 
photoheliography  ;  that  is,  in  taking  photographs 
of  the  sun.  This  department  of  the  Observatory 
work  is  managed  by  Miss  Beckly,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  assistants  at  Kew,  and  whatever  the  weather, 
she,  with  exemplary  patience,  is  always  on  the 
watch  for  opportunities  ;  so  that  even  on  very 
cloudy  days,  photographs  of  the  sun  are  obtained 
through  the  occasional  breaks  in  the  clouds.  Hence, 
as  the  President  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
declared  at  one  of  their  meetings,  *  there  is  always 
a  record  at  Kew.'  The  full  significance  of  this 
declaration  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  know  how  important  it  is  to  science  that 
a  series  of  observations  should  bo  uninterrupted. 
With  these  daily  pictures  of  the  suu,  physicists 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  concern- 
ing light,  heat,  and  other  solar  phenomena. 

The  Journal  of  the  Linnsean  Society  contains  a 
report  bv  Dr  Kirk  on  a  heretofore  unknown  dye- 
wood  which  he  brought  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rovnraa,  in  Eastern  Africa.  It  is  of  the  genus 
•described  by  botanists  as  Cudrarua,  and  grows  as  a 
large  shrub  with  thick  central  stem.  On  chemical 
■examination,  it  is  found  to  yield  a  colouring 
matter  somewhat  between  quercitron-bark  and 
fustic,  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  L.6, 10s.  per  ton. 
Specimens  of  the  wood  and  leaves  are  placed  in 
the  Herbarium  at  Kew,  and  also  at  Edinburgh, 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  persons  interested  in 
the  subject  Perhaps,  as  Dr  Kirk  is  about  to 
revisit  Eastern  Africa,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  for  sending  over  the  wood  in  large 
quantities. 

Signor  Potenza,  an  Italian,  produces  what  he 
calls  vegetable  silk  from  fine  fibres  in  the  bark  of 
the  mulberry-tree.  By  pruning  the  trees  once  in 
two  years,  he  obtains  a  quantity  of  branches,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  to  facilitate  the  separation 
of  the  bark,  and  the  latter  is  boiled  in  water  pure, 
or  acid,  or  alkaline,  according  to  circumstances, 
after  which  the  fibres  are  prepared  for  spinning 
either  by  hand  or  by  a  machine.  Ten  kilogrammes 
of  branches  yield  one  and  a  half  kilogrammes  of 
the  vegetable  silk.  This  can  be  woven  by  itself, 
but  is  said  to  be  best  suited  for  mixture  with  real 
silk  in  the  fabrication  of  various  tissues. 

Mr  Blume,  a  German,  has  published  an  easy 
method  to  distinguish  natural  red  wines  from 
wines  coloured  artificially.  He  has  for  years  prac- 
tised the  art  of  a  maker  of  artificial  wines,  and 
therefore  speaks  from  experience.  His  method  is 
based  on  the  great  difference  which  exists  between 
the  solubility  in  water  of  red  substances  derived 
from  berries  and  fruits,  for  example,  and  that  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  natural  wines,  which  can 
only  be  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol.  The  method 
is  :  soak  in  the  wine  which  is  to  be  tested  a  small 
slice  of  bread,  or  a  dry  and  perfectly  clean  sponge, 
and  let  it  become  completely  saturated.  Then 
place  it  in  a  china-plate  filled  with  water.  If  the 
wine  is  coloured  artificially,  the  water  immediately 
acquires  a  reddish-violet  tint,  while,  if  it  is  natural, 
this  same  effect  is  produced  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
hour  or  half  hour  only,  and  the  water,  more- 
over, first  assumes  a  sensible  opaline  appearance. 
According  to  Mr  Blume,  this  simple  method  can 
always  be  tried  with  confidence,  and  its  results 
are  much  more  certain  than  those  commonly  iu 


The  last  published  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society  contains,  as  usual,  particulars 
concerning  the  works  of  art,  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  mechanical  inventions  and  contrivances 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Falmouth.     In  the  mechanical  department,  we 
find  mention  of  efficient  filters,  so  small  tliat  they 
may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  intended  for  the  use 
of  troops,  emigrants,  and  travellers. — A  turbine, 
that  is,  a  horizontal  water-wheel,  manufactured  by 
the  North  Moor  Foundry  Company,  Lancashire, 
though  not  more  than  three  inches  diameter, 
possesses  the  power  of  one  man. — Schoolmasters 
were  attracted  by  an  ingenious  form  of  desk 
exhibited  by  Mr  A  Williams  of  Windsor.    It  is  so 
contrived,  with  hinges  at  the  ends,  as  to  turn  over 
and  present  a  comfortably  backed  Beat,  which 
occupies  no  more  room  than  an  ordinary  seat,  or  it 
can  be  made  to  form  a  desk  and  seat,  or  a  dining- 
tablc  with  two  seats  at  pleasure. — A  safety  ex- 
ploring-lamp  for  use  in  mines,  by  Mr  Higgs  of 
Penzance,  could  not  fail  of  attention  in  Cornwall. 
Its  principal  use  would  be  in  the  examination 
of  parts  of  a  mine  known  to  be  dangerous,  or 
in  carrying  assistance  after  an  accident  The 
light  ot  the  lamp  is  maintained  by  condensed 
atmospheric  air  passing  through  a  screw  valve. 
It  has   been  tried  in  the  coal-mines  of  the 
north  as  well  as  in  the  Cornish  mines,  and  with 
satisfactory  results,  as  it  gives  a  continuous  and 
safe  light  for  half  an  hour. — A  new  form  of  rotary 
engine  was  exhibited,  which  consists  of  a  fixed 
narrow  circular  steam-chest,  traversed  by  a  central 
shaft,  bearing  fans  of  four  feet  diameter.  Two 
steam-jets  communicate  motion  to  the  fans,  and 
thereby  set  the  engine  at  work,  with  a  saving,  as  is 
stated,  of  one-third  in  the  cost  of  fuel  as  compared 
with  an  ordinary  steam-engine. 

In  concluding  his  lecture  On  the  Sources  of  the 
NiU,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr  Baker  gave  some 
particulars  which  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  natural  phenomena  of 
Egypt  A  rainfall  of  ten  months  draining  into  the 
Albert  Lake  enables  that  great  reservoir  to  send 
down  to  Egypt  throughout  the  year  a  stream  of 
sufficient  volume  to  overcome  the  evaporation  and 
absorption  of  the  Nubian  deserts.  Without  the 
White  Nile,  not  one  drop  of  water  from  the  Blue 
Nile  would  ever  reach  Egypt  in  the  dry  season ; 
it  would  all  be  absorbed  and  evaporated ;  but 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  Abyssinian  rainy 
season  floods  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara ; 
and  these  streams  added  to  the  outpour  from  the 
Albert  Lake,  occasion  the  inundations  in  Lower 
Egypt 

'  Thus  is  unravelled  the  whole  secret  of  the  Nile,' 
remarks  Mr  Baker ;  '  the  mystery  that  had  baffled 
both  ancient  and  modern  times  has  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  England,  and  the  honour  belongs  to 
her  of  having  printed  the  first  footsteps  where  all 
was  untrodden,  and  of  having  brought  to  light  all 
that  since  the  world  was  created  has  remained  in 
darkness.' 

Mr  Baker  appears  to  assume  that  the  ancient 
world  was  as  ignorant  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nile,  as  the  modern  world  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  We  have  ourselves  published 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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AN  UNDISCOVERED  WORLD. 

It  is  not  quite  so  difficult  as  it  used  to  be  for  the 
better  half  of  the  world  (by  which,  however,  we 
do  not  mean  the  Wives,  for  they  still  complain  of 
want  of  information)  to  learn  how  the  other  half 
dispose  of  themselves.  For  a  shilling  you  can 
buy  the  Night  in  the  Workhouse,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  and  graphic  description  of  real  life  that 
ever  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  and  be  introduced 
into  the  arcana  of  the  1  casual  wards ; '  while  for 
a  little  more  you  may  procure  the  AfysterUs  of  the 
Court  of  London,  and  learn  (though  we  do  not 
know  upon  what  authority)  how  the  other  end 
of  society  pass  their  butterfly  existence.  A  more 
prosaic,  but  not  less  trustworthy  plan  to  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  his 
fellow-creatures  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  the 
present  writer,  the  results  of  which  are  subjoined. 
We  know  how  the  outcasts  pass  their  miserable 
nights ;  we  know  how  the  courtiers  amuse  them- 
selves ;  the  mode  of  life  of  the  upper  classes  is 
exhibited,  with  more  or  less  of  fidelity,  in  every 
fashionable  novel :  the  middle  classes  have  had,  of 
late  years,  their  delineators  in  our  very  greatest 
writers ;  the  Shopocracy  have  had  one  or  two 
•  duels'  among  them  *  taking  notes/  and  not  very 
complimentary  ones  either ;  domestic  servants, 
with  their  *  perquisites '  and  their  '  followers,'  have 
occupied  the  columns  of  the  Time*  for  weeks 
together ;  and  the  agricultural  poor  have  had  a 
special  commissioner,  who  has  lifted  our  hair  from 
our  heads  by  the  terrible  details  of  his  report 
But  of  the  artisan  class,  and  of  those  who  minister 
to  their  pleasures  or  their  wants,  we  have  had, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr  Mayhew's  London  Labour 
and  the  London  Poor,  scarce  any  record  whatever. 
Among  them  lies  the  fortune  of  some  unborn 
Dickens,  who  shall  mingle  with  them  and  describe 
them  to  us  with  the  pen  of  genius,  as  he  described 
Mr  Pickwick  and  his  associates,  at  a  time  when 
nobody  under  the  rank  of  a  baronet  was  considered 
eligible  for  the  hero  of  a  fiction.  What  a  rich 
vein  of  human  nature  lies  unworked  for  some 
enterprising  miner,  whose  mandrel  is  his  pen, 


among  those  unknown  tribes  whom  we  meet  by 
thousands  in  our  streets,  but  know  less  about  by 
far  than  the  Zulus  of  the  Cape  or  the  Maories  of 
New  Zealand  ! 

My  advice  to  a  young  man  whose  future  profes- 
sion is  to  be  that  of  literature,  and  who  has  chosen 
it  because  he  is  fit  for  it,  not  because  he  finds 
nothing  else  to  do,  is,  to  exchange  his  silk  hat  for 
a  paper  one,  adopt  the  trade  of  a  journeyman 
something,  and  migrate  for  a  twelvemonth  to  the 
antipodes  of  that  society  among  which  he  moves, 
but  which  he  will  find  located  not  two  streets 
off  somewhere  at  the  back  of  his  own  residence, 
and  very  likely  down  a  Mews.  For  my  own  part, 
if  I  was  but  a  little  younger,  and  a  little  poorer, 
and  a  little  less  fastidious,  and  if  my  wife 
would  give  her  permission — but  I  know  that's 
out  of  the  question — I  think  I  could  very  pro- 
fitably bid  farewell  for  a  season  to  the  Mcecenat 
Club,  and  the  dreary  hospitalities  of  the  Respect- 
able, and  take  a  humble  lodging  somewhere  off 
Paddington  Green,  and  live  upon  twelve  and  six- 
pence a  week,  and  pretend  to  earn  it.  Not,  mark 
me,  that  I  pretend  to  be  a  person  of  transcendent 
talent,  but  that  dealing  with  such  perfectly  new 
Material,  it  would  be  impossible  that  I  could  foil 
in  interesting  Mr  Mudie's  subscribers  with  the  6tory 
I  should  have  to  tell,  just  as  one  eagerly  listens  to 
a  traveller  from  previously  undiscovered  lands, 
whether  he  has  the  art  of  the  raconteur  or  not. 
We  have  heard,  it  is  true  (through  the  police 
reports),  of  the  ferocity  and  lawlessness  of  Borne  of 
that  class  to  which  I  refer ;  conservative  statesmen 
have  assured  us  that  they  are  dangerous  to  trust 
with  the  suffrage  ;  teetotal  orators  have  represented 
them  in  anything  but  flattering  colours  ;  but  I  do 
not  doubt  that  there  is  quite  as  respectable  an 
average  of  worthy  folks  among  them  as  among  any 
other  class — fathers  and  mothers,  and  maidens  and 
lovers,  not  merely  Drunkards  and  Wife-beaters— 
and  of  these  we  know  nothing  at  all 

While  turning  my  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
sighing  my  regrets  that  a  residence,  however 
temporary,  in  these  out-of-the-way  latitudes  was 
rendered  impossible  in  my  own  case,  it  struck  me 
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that  I  might  at  least  gain  some  information  about 
them  through  their  Literature.  '  Let  me  write  the 
songs  of  a  nation,  &a,'  was,  of  course,  the  quota- 
tion that  involuntarily  rose  to  my  lips;  hut  a 
perusal  of  the  ballads  most  in  vogue,  or  at  least 
most  exposed  in  the  shop  windows  in  the  desired 
localities,  did  not  afford  me  much  information. 
They  were  the  dullest  affairs  that  I  ever  read  in 
print ;  and  the  most  stupid  of  all  were  those  which 
professed  to  be  amusing.  As  for  their  romances, 
the  tales  with  a  wood-cut  in  their  thousand-and-one 
penny  Miscellanies,  they  are  all  exactly  alike,  and 
would  almost  appear  to  have  been  turned  out  by 
machinery.  If  the  upper  classes  would  only 
accept  the  account  of  the  habits  of  these  unknown 
tribes  with  the  same  eagerness  with  which  they 
welcome  the  details  of  high-life,  as  set  forth  in 
these  periodicals,  I  have  certainly  not  overrated 
the  success  that  awaits  their  future  literary 
explorer.  Nobody  in  these  romances,  with  any 
pretensions  to  wickedness,  seems  to  have  less  than 
ten  thousand  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  the 
criminal  characters,  who,  in  the  Bhape  of  Mur- 
derers and  Kidnappers,  are  generally  found  hand- 
and-glove  with  the  aristocracy  in  schemes  of 
oppression,  or  as  ministers  of  their  revenge.  The 
gorgeous  descriptions  of  equipages  and  furniture 
remind  one  of  the  literary  efforts  of  the  late  Mr 
George  Robins;  while  the  banquet  scenes  recall 
that  column  of  the  Timet  which  treats  of  the 
Mansion  House  upon  the  9th  of  November.  For 
any  news  of  my  unknown  friends,  therefore,  to  be 
found  in  their  popular  literature,  I  might  just  as 
well  have  appbea  at  Stafford  House  to  view  its 
State  Apartments,  in  order  that  I  might  glean  from 
them  an  accurate  idea  of  '  interiors '  in  the  New 
Cut 

There  is,  however,  another  species  of  literature 
affected  by  these  secluded  People,  which  is  quite 
the  reverse  of  imaginative,  and  altogether  of 
another  sort  I  allude  to  those  penny  weekly 
newspapers,  of  which  'the  respectable  classes ' 
know  nothing,  not  even  the  names,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  circulate  in  immense  numbers  among 
those  whom  they  concern  :  the  mere  iutr<  whereof 
is  like  other  news,  except  that  a  greater  prominence 
is  given  to  the  Police  Intelligence  than  is  usual 
elsewhere,  but  the  advertisemeut  columns  of 
which  are  very  remarkable,  and  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  the  exponents  of  the  simple  wants  of  the 
respective  advertisers.  Scarcely  one  of  those 
standing  advertisements,  with  which  we  are  all 
so  familiar  in  the  Supplement  of  the  Timet,  are 
to  be  found  here ;  while  offers  of  beer-houses  and 
milk -walks  crowd  on  one  another  as  thick  as  bees. 
Almost  all  of  these  hint  of  limited  means,  and  that 
ancient  difficulty,  even  with  the  greatest  conjurors, 
of  raising  the  wind. 

FREE  BEER-HOUSE — £.170 — Brewer*  lend— 
Hammer  and  Down  luwe—aU  over  Counter — 
Excellent  Dwelling— Low  Bent— Good  Position.  Cam- 
den-Tn, 

With  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  auctioneers, 
which  have  been  altered,  and  that  of  the  street, 
which  has  been  suppressed,  the  above  is  exactly  ns 
it  stands.  How  peculiar  the  grammar  1  How 
jerky  and  Mr  Alfred  Jingle-like  the  sentences ! 
The  little  words  are  probably  cut  out  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  as  in  the  case  of  telegraphic  messages. 

FREE  BEER-HO  USE — £.50  Monthly-only  £.180 
—Brewers  lend  liberally— Full  Prices—  Short  Dit- 


The  last  statement  does  not  seem  quite  as  it 
ought  to  be,  since  the  reasons  may  be  very 
undeniable,  but  yet  (to  the  purchaser)  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. 
Here  is  quite  an  Arcadian  advertisement : 

1?REE  PUBLIC — 30  Miles  out,  HerU— Trade  £.80 
r  a  Month— Bent  £.15— Pretty  Bar— Health  and 
Business  combined — strongly  recommended. 

This  is  evidently  addressed  to  the  Sentimental ;  we 
have  heard  of  a  pretty  barmaid  being  attractive, 
but  never  before  of  a '  pretty  bar.' 

COFFEE-HOUSE— i  W—Doinq  £.13  a  week— This 
should  be  seen— Old  Established- Good  Premises 
— Hammer  and  Down — Stamp. 

Was  ever  such  curtness  in  an  offer  of  a  livelihood  ? 
Here  follows  a  little  piece  of  familiarity  : 

PORK  -  BUTCHER'S  —  Marykbone  —  Trade  £.60 
weekly— Hammer  and  Down  want  the  right  man 
for  this  [\\— Buttling  Locality— every 
Rent  Low. 

Let  us  hope  the  right  man  will  be  found. 

UTCH  VAVS-Dwng  4  Btadi  and  40  Sm*  < 


B 


So  we  should  think ;  or,  at  all  events,  an  unusual 
method  of  expressing  it.  Doing  4  beasts  f  Killing, 
we  suppose,  they  mean,  4  oxen.  But  '40  small 
things,  unless  they  refer  to  'rats  and  mice,  and 
such  small  deer,'  is  a  riddle.  This  word  '  doing* 
is  used,  it  will  be  remarked,  more  classically  than 
among  the  upper  classes,  and  seems  to  describe 
almost  every  transaction  of  human  life. 

MILK- WALK— Doing  9  Barn  Gallon*  daily— Mr 
Hammer  offer*  thia—emd  o  good  Shop  Trade 
a  ((ached. 

Nothing  would  induce  us  to  bid  for  this  however 
eligible  Lot  in  my  present  state  of  ignorance  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  a '  barn  gallon.' 

HAIRDRESSER'S  BUSINESS.— Fbr  Sale— Com- 
manding Shop— ((iking  six  cross  roadi—near  a 
Jtailway  Station. 

We  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  the  six  cross-roads 
with  respect  to  hairdressing,  unless  one  of  them 
should  be  what  is  called  'a  short-cut  f  neither 
should  we  run  the  risk  of  being  late  for  our  train, 
because  this  great  temptation  presented  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  possibly  means,  however,  that 
people  who  arrive  too  early  at  a  railway  station 
are  glad  to  pass  the  time  in  getting  their  hair 
dressed. 

ANTED,  Good  Translator*  for  Old  Work— Con- 
stant Employment  Given. 

This,  one  would  imagine,  at  first  sight,  was  a 
hterary  advertisement,  and  referred  to  some  cheap 
periodical  which  did  not  scorn  adaptations  from  the 
French :  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  but  is 
addressed  To  the  Second-hand  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade. 

We  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  given 
place  aux  dames,  and  hasten  to  repair  the  omission, 
but  the  fact  is,  we  wished  to  keep  them  as  for  as 
possible  from  the  beer-houses. 

r FEMALE  DRAPERS'  ASSISTANTS. — Wanted, 
a  Young  Ixuly,  principally  for  the  Fancy  Counter 
[Fancy  11.  Apply,  or  if  by  Letter,  tend  '  Carte,'  to  Mr 
Goodjudge. 

This  seems  a  very  genuine  exemplification  of  'one's 
face  being  one's  fortune.7  Addressed,  we  conclude, 
also  to  the  fair  sex  are  the  numerous  advertisements 
headed  Astrology. 
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MB  FARSIGHT  amncers  any  Questions,  by  Letter 
_^  only,  on  Love,  Marriage,  Journeys,  Delicate 
Difficulties,  and  all  Events  of  Interest.  Send  Date  of 
Birth,  enclosing  18  ~ 
Reply. 

This  is  a  sort  of  gentleman  who  only  crops  up 
before  the  general  public  in  examinations  before  a 
magistrate,  but  among  the  folks  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,  his  profession  is  evidently  recognised 
enough. 

YOUR  PLANET  RULED,  and  Future  foretold,  on 
Courtship,  Marriage,  and  Business,  by  sending 
Sex  and  18  Stamps  to  Mr  Lootahed. 

;  that  this  import- 
ess  than  hall  the 


Send 


I 


We  are  glad  to  remark,  ho 
ant  information  can  be  got  at 
price  from  other  quarters : 

YOUR  FUTURE  LIFE  Revealed  Comedy. 
Age  and  seven  Stamps  to  Mr  Underbid. 

These  advertisements  are  doubtless  mischievous 
and  significant  of  a  wide-spread  ignorance ;  but  it 
is  but  just  to  remark,  that  among  nearly  a  dozen  of 
these  low-priced  newspapers,  circulating,  as  we  have 
said,  only  among  a  very  humble  grade  of  society 
indeed,  there  are  scarcely  any  absolutely  vicious 
advertisements ;  in  fact,  only  ten  in  alL 

Here  is  one  which  certainly  looks  slightly 
felonious,  but  we  are  bound  to  hope  for  the  best : 

WATCHES.— For  Sale,  Two  Oold :  a  Lady's,  Gold 
Dome,  L.2,  lbs. ;  a  Gentleman's,  18  Carat  Case, 
L.3,  15*. ;  a  Long  Chain,  L.2, 15s.;  an  Albert  Chain, 
25s,— both  nearly  new,  and  handsome  patterns.  Queer 
St,  City— Top  BelL 

This  may,  of  course,  be  only  a  method  of  raising 
money  adopted  by  a  gentleman  and  lady  in  diffi- 
culties, in  preference  to  going  to  the  pawnbroker's ; 
but  for  our  parts,  if  we  wanted  a  watch,  we  should 
rather  not  apply  to  'Queer  St.,  City — Top  Bell;' 
for  after  we  bought  it,  it  strikes  us  that  it  might 
be  claimed  by  some  previous  owner. 

Art  and  literature  are  both  but  scantily  repre- 
sented in  these  advertisements  ;  but  we  subjoin  a 
couple  of  really  valuable  specimens.  The  first 
emanates  from  the  establishment  of  a  tailor,  and 
has  no  less  an  object  than  to  attire  our  Unknown 
Tribes  in  Imperial  garments,  as  well  as  to  fami- 
liarise them  with  the  countenances  of  most  of  the 
reigning  families  of  Europe. 

FRTY-TWO  ENGRAVINGS  (36  being  POR- 
TRAITS) represent  the  fashionable  and  most 
becoming  attire  for  every  age  and  every  season,  every 
site,  and  each  occasion,  every  clime  and  every  station. 
Thirteen  young  Princes  represent  the  Clothing  for  young 
Gentlemen  from  three  years  of  age.  Twenty -one  Empe- 
rors, Kings,  and  Princes  represent  the  Fashionable 
Clothing  for  Gentlemen.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  representing  the  Fashionable  Riding  Habits; 
and  six  suitable  figures  represent  the  Livery  Suits. 
Prke ^the  book  (kLjpost-free,  which  sum  mil  be 

The  second  notice  is  couched  not  only  in  the 
poetical  language  suitable  to  its  subject,  but  in 
verse  that  may  be  almost  pronounced  as  Epic  Our 
only  regret  is  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  entire 
Extract — or  (as  we  should  say)  Embrocation. 

SWEET  Poesy,  arising  from  her  rosy  dreams, 
Beholds,  superior  to  all  other  themes, 
One  who  inspires  her  truthful  votive  lays, 
Excites  her  wonder,  and  compels  her  praise. 
Where  Ellman's  famed  Embrocation  gleams, 
swiftly  from  the  land  of  dreams. 


I  A3 !  to  mankind  in  gracious  tones  she  i 
With  love  and  pity  beaming  from  her  eyes, .... 
Why  should  you  still  endure  Rheumatic  Pains  ? 
Why  suffer  still  with  Lumbago,  Gout,  and  Sprains  ? 
Wiui  Toothache,  Chilblains,  Chaps  so  long  dis- 
tressed, 

What  powers  unseen  your  outstretched  hands 
arrest? 

Grasp  Elltman's  great  Embrocation  pore — 
Powerful  to  ease,  to  conquer,  and  to  cure. 
When  our  brave  soldiers  from  our  shores  went  1 
To  battle  'gainst  the  Despot  of  the  North, 
Thrice-armed  they  went— with  sword  and 
true, 

And  E  i  r  i  man's  famed  Embrocation  too. 
•  •  • 

This  wondrous  Balm  enjoys  fair  fame's  sweet  smile ; 
Its  name  hag  reached  Caprera's  sunny  isle. 
Glorious  Italia's  bravest,  noblest  son, 
Brave  Garibaldi,  hears  of  ElxmAN; 

Receives  his  Embrocation  

Ac.         &c  &c. 

The  man  who  does  not  appreciate  the  above  has 
certainly  no  taste — for  humour.  Conceive  the 
Hero  of  Italy  going  down  to  posterity  with  a  bottle 
of  this  gentleman's  Embrocation  in  one  hand, 
and  enthusiastically  rubbing  some  afflicted  portion 
of  his  frame  with  the  other !  The  above  is  the 
sole  poetical  advertisement  which  has  rewarded  our 
investigations :  we  were  temporarily  deceived  by 
the  florid  announcement: 

WHAT  DO  THE  WILD  WAVES  SAY  NOW? 

But  the  context  was  prosaic  in  the  extreme.  They 
say  that  the  1  Fiery  Cross'  has  arrived,  bringing  some 
magnificent  Kaisaw  Congous  of  delicious  flavour,  and 
which  may  now  be  had  at  a  commission  on  the  import 
price,  of  a  tea  company. 

But  the  queerest  advertisements  that  are  to  be 
found  in  these  remarkable  newspapers  are,  after 
all,  those  which  relate  to  the  amusements  of  our 
secluded  friends.  We  are  not  certain  even  now 
whether  the  terms  in  which  they  are  couched  are 
used  in  fun  or  in  good  fiaith ;  whether  they  are 
honestly  supposed  by  those  who  insert  them  to 
bo  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary;  or  whether 
(to  adopt  a  favourite  phrase  with  our  unknown 
tribes)  they  are  'all  Walker.' 

We  will  begin  with  two  legitimately  funny 
ones: 

ANERLY  GARDENS,  like  Newgate,  Professes  to  be 
furnislud  with  an  Ordinary.  This  is  a  Meal  at 
a  fixed  Price— not  a  Clergyman.  Dancing  every  Mon- 
day and  Saturday  in  die  Enclosed  Rotunda.— DdighU 
fuUy  warm. 

Setting  aside  the  liberty  taken  with  the  Church, 
and  the  want  of  novelty  in  the  joke,  the  above  is 
really  not  bad,  considering  the  stuff  that  is  con- 
sidered to  be  Comic  by  our  peculiar  Public  What 
follows,  would  be  amusing  anywhere,  and  deserves 
quotation  from  its  audacity  in  endeavouring  to 
extract  amusement  (now  a  days)  out  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review: 

A WILD,  HIS-STORY.  An  Illustrated  Comic 
Chant  by  diaries  Hall.  Sent  post-free  for  twenty- 
four  stamps.  « There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  chants.' 
— Edinburgh  Revietc.  'Finest  moral  out' — Educa- 
tional Monitor.  'I  take  it.' — Philosophical  Mother. 
•  /  chants  it'— Popular  Singer.  *  The  illustrations  are 
quite  worthy  of  anybody.'— Fine  Arts  Register.  4  This 
song  ought  to  immortalise  Us  composer.' — That's  HalL 

And  now  let  us  be  sober,  and  keep  our  minds  as 
clear  as  may  bo  among  the  'Elephant  Comic 
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Vocalists,'  the  '  Buffo,  Sensation,  and  Characteristic 
Vocalists,'  and  (Heaven  save  the  mark !)  the  'Shak- 
spearian  Negro  Artistes.'  What  is  the  meaning  of 
these  terms,  if  they  ever  had  any,  and  to  whom  is 
their  invention  due?  Only  listen  to  this  talk 
of  unknown  tongues,  premising  that  we  only 
suppress  the  names  and  addresses : 

WE  ARE  THE  PEOPLE.  Mr  and  Mrs  Nomattsr, 
Sentimental,  Serio-comic,  and  Comic  Character 
Soloists,  Dudoguls,  Ac  Now  appearing  at  New 
Music  Hall,  Countytown,  with  unbounded  success. 
Fourth  and  fifth  call  nightly.  [One  would  think  they 
were  doctors  in  good  practice.]  At  liberty,  February 
1,  for  one  month.  N.B. — First-class  Reference*  and 
Good  Collection. 

If  this  gentleman  and  lady  are.  as  they  state, '  the 
People,'  it  is  high  time  we  should  know  some- 
thing about  them,  besides  their  vcrv  peculiar 
phraseology.  What  is 't  they  do  ?  Who  goes  to 
see  them  do  it  ?   How  much  do  they  get  a  night  ? 

MISS  PENELOPE  JONES,  Sentimental,  Serio- 
comic, and  Sensation  Vocalist,  now  at  the 
People* a  Hall,  So-and-so ;  open*  at  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  SomrwhereUe.  At  liberty,  February  3. 
'  Howling  Swell »  nightly. 

I  think  I  should  like  that  (for  once)  better  than  the 
Opera. 

WANTED,  a  Serio-comic  Lady.    No  Stamps. 
Three  Days'  Silence  a  Negative.   Miss  Adelina 
Perkins  may  write;  address,  Theatre  Royal,  Bricksville. 

Here  are  two  advertisements  in  which  the  real 
names  are  retained : 

MESSRS  OATES  and  ALBERT  DE  VOY,  the 
Great  Nigger*,  now  performing  with  Unabated 
Applause  at  So-and-so. 

ALBERT  DE  VOY,  the  Original,  Eccentric,  Sen- 
sational Cotnic  end  Dancer.  ....  At  once  became 
a  favourite,  having  to  appear  four  or  five  times  each 
turn,  at  Somewhereelse.  N.B.— Albert  de  Voy,  the 
original  Comic, '  not  the  Negro  !  ' 

Conceive  there  being  two  popular  favourites  of 
this  very  singular  name,  and  our  never  before 
having  heard  of  either  of  them !  One  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  hinting  that  Black  is  White, 
and  has  to  suffer  this  public  contradiction,  It  is 
sad  to  see  even  'stars'  at  variance. 

ESSRS  TATE  and  BRADY,  Duologue  Charac- 
ter Artiste*  and  Champion  Swordsmen,  with  their 
H  onderful  Dogs  Montargi*  and  St  Bernard,  are  now 
at  liberty. 

So  also  is  that  Star  Versatile  Comique,  Alf.  Onslow. 
Very  much  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  The  Cleo- 
patra of  Serio-comic  Artistes,  Mitt  Kate  Binks,  who 
is  engaged  till  August;  which  seems  a  singular  way 
of  stating  a  young  lady's  engagement.  The  Bound- 
ing Brothers  of  the  Block  Forest  seem  also  much  in 
demand. 

Among  the  Wanted,  and  likely  to  be  Wanted, 
if  the  advertiser  is  looking  for  us  to  apply  for  his 
situation,  is  One  Lion-tamer  to  perform  with  Lions. 
Also  One  Tent-master  and  Seven  Men  to  go  on  the 
Continent  (we  suppose  with  a  menagerie  or  circus). 

"ITT ANTED,  to  open  immediately,  for  a  first-class 
If    Free- and- Easy,  a  Young  Lady  Pianist,  to  live  in 
the  House.    To  a  suitable  person,  thit  will  be  a  com- 
fortable home. 
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Surely,  here  is  a  chance  for  a  young  woman  of 
spirit,  much  preferable  to  being  a  governess  in  a 
serious  family  at  L.40  a  year ;  ana  consider  the 


opportunity,  if,  in  addition  to  piano-playing,  she 
has  any  talent  for  putting  into  writing  the  result 
of  her  experiences  !  An  English  lady  has  lately 
given  us  an  account  of  the  private  life  of  an  eastern 
despot,  including  '  interiors '  of  his  Harem  ;  but 
what  are  they,  in  point  of  mystery,  to  the  details  of 
existence  at  a  Free-and-Easy !  We  acknowledge 
with  humiliation  and  shame  that  we  do  not  even 
rightly  know  what  a  Free-and-Easy  is.  We 
shrewdly  suspect,  however,  that  it  has  something 
to  do  with  the  following  advertisement,  also 
addressed,  one  would  imagine,  to  a  rather  ex- 
ceptional class  of  person : 

WANTED,  an  Al  CJtairman;  to  open  immediately, 
No  Stamp.  Silence  a  negative.  Mr  Beau  Nash 
may  write. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  gentleman  required 
must  be  able  to  drink  a  good  deal  of  spirits ;  to  use 
a  microscopic  hammer ;  and  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  Royal  Family  in  rounded  periods.  Do 
broken-down  masters  of  Ceremonies  at  our  fashion- 
able watering-places  come  then  at  last  to  this  ?  And 
is  there  some  recognised  publicans'  Lloyd's  at 
which  'chairmen'  are  classed  Al  and  otherwise? 
Finally,  what  does  the  advertiser  mean  by  'no 
stamp?'  Is  it  possible  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ever  placed  a  tax  upon  this  article,  as 
being  one  of  luxury,  and  that  he  has  of  late  been 
induced  to  remit  it  ? 

Wanted,  a  Partner.  For  life?  No.  One.  on  the 
contrary,  whose  profession  is  likely  to  lead  to  his 
or  her  speedy  extinction.  One  that  can  tumble  and 
mount  the  Trapeze.  Did  you  ever  ?  There  is  not 
one  word  about  the  capabilities  of  the  advertiser 
who  may  be  as  common-place  a  character  as  you  or 
I,  or  even  have  the  gout  in  his  extremities !  In  a 
calling  of  this  precarious  nature,  I  should  think 
the  position  of  SleepingPartner  was  even  more 
preferable  than  usual  JQowever,  all  persons  are 
not  so  unad venturous  or  lazy  as  ourselves,  it 


WANTED,  to  learn  Step-dancing  and  Hornpipe. 
State  Lowest  Terms  and  Particulars.   H.  B., 
Royal  Exchange. 

The  idea  of  a  commercial  man — as  we  cannot, 
from  his  (genuine)  address,  but  suppose  that 
H.  B.  is — wanting  to  learn  the  Hornpipe  !  Perhaps 
some  eccentric  and  exacting  young  lady  has 
bidden  her  swain  accomplish  this  difficult  feat, 
in  order  to  prove  the  depth  of  his  affection ! 
Perhaps  it  is  Lord  Brougham  himself,  who  has 
suddenly  recollected  that  he  knows  everything 
except  the  hornpipe,  and  is  desirous  to  repair 
the  omission.  Nothing  that  can  be  imagined  is 
too  unlikely  to  account  for  this  abnormal  desire. 

The  advertisements  of  the  music-halls,  which 
seem  to  be  by  far  the  most  favourite  places  of 
amusement  with  our  undiscovered  friends,  are  ex- 
ceedingly grandiloquent.  'The  Great' Jones,  or '  the 
Great'  Robinson,  attract  their  thousands  nightly. 
'  All  the  Talent  in  London '  is  enraged  at  each  of 
them  ;  and  Ri-fum-tirfum  and  Ko-ko-ri-ko  arc  two 
of  the  names  of  the  entertainments  in  which  that 
Talent  is  employed. 

Let  us  now  take  one  peep  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  more  legitimate  drama,  ere  we  let  down  our 
curtain. 

mHEATRE-ROYAL  So-and-so.   A  whole  Company 
J.  wanted. 

Here  has  evidently  been  a  slight  disagreement 
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between  manager  and  artistes.  It  is  as  though  Uer 
Majesty's  Servants  of  the  Privy  Council  had  been 
all  sent  packing,  and  nothing  but  a  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper  (whatever  that  may  be)  and  a  Black  Rod 
or  two  were  left  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
State. 

WANTED,  a  Leading  Gentleman  witJi  a  Itigld  of 
Manuscript  Pieces  ;  also  a  few  Useful  People, 
Stars  liberally  treated  with.  Two  Clog-men  may  write  : 
aho  Concert-room  Talent. 

How  very  cavalierly  the  '  few  Useful  People,'  60 
invaluable  in  real  life,  are  thrown  in  !  Tho  clog- 
men  who  4  may  write '  are  those  wooden-shoed 
gentry  who  make  such  a  dreadful  clatter  with  their 
double-shuffles. 

TIT  ANTED,  a  First  Old  Man.    To  save  Time,  state 
T  T     Term*  and  References. 

1i  this  is  the  curt  way  in  which  old  age  is  treated 
by  theatrical  managers,  even  in  its  highest  repre- 
sentatives, how  objectionable  must  be  the  nature 
of  their  transactions  with  a  Second  or  Third  Old 
Han! 

WANTED,  a  competent  Leading  Gentleman,  and  a 
feus  Useful  People  [again],  for  a  frst-dass 
Portable  Theatre.  Those  accustomed  to  Portable 
Tfuatm  prtf erred.  Terms— shares. 

Would  it  be  indecorous  to  inquire  whether  a 
Portable  Theatre  is  a  euphemism  for  a  Booth  ?  or 
whether  a  company  which  is  'accustomed  to  it'  are 
not  what  the  public  understand  by  at  rolling 
players  ? 

WARDROBE.  —  A  Leading  Gentleman,  retiring 
from  the  Stage,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  Entire 
H  nrdrobe* 

We  only  trust  that  this  gentleman  will  not  have 
his  wishes  gratified ;  or  that,  having  disposed  of 
his  *  Entire  Wardrobe,'  he  will  not  only  retire  from 
the  stage,  but  also  from  public  life,  otherwise  let 
him  beware  of  the  police. 

Among  the  dramatic  profession,  there  does  not 
seem  to  oe  an  excess  oi  sentiment,  or,  at  least,  it 
does  not  make  too  prominent  an  appearance  in 
their  advertisements :  its  professors  keep  a  steady 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  a  very  poor  one,  alas  ! 
it  seems  to  be.  Still,  we  very  much  doubt  if  the 
following  is  not  an  offer  of  marriage,  couched  in 
professional  terms.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
*  To  Lady  Amateurs,'  means,  in  the  language  of 
everyday  life, 4  to  ladies  of  independent  means  and 
without  encumbrance.'  At  all  events,  the  adver- 
tiser does  not  think  vin  ordinaire  of  himself : 

TO  LADY  AMATEURS.— A  Gentleman  occupying 
JL  a  high  Position  as  a  Leading  Actor,  is  about  to 
commence  his  Provincial  Starring  Tour,  and  is  conse- 
quently enabled  to  offer  a  First-class  Amateur  Lady, 
tUshring  an  opportunity  of  improvement  under  the  best 
conditions,  the  advantage  of  playing  a  series  of  princi- 
pal Characters,  together  tvith  the  tuition  of  a  thoroughly 
competent  Instructor. 

Finally: 

WANTED,  Two  Serio-comic  Ladies  for  the  Cltolton 
If  Museum. 

Beyond  this,  we  cannot  go.  To  add  any  other 
advertisement  would  be.  a  Bathos.  Are  these 
ladies  required  alive  or  dead  ?  If  alive,  why  put 
them  in  a  museum  ?  If  dead — unless  we  except 
that  terrible  grin  often  seen  on  the  lips  of  a  Mummy 
— how  can  they  be  serio-comic  ? 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  our  attention 


has  been  drawn  to  the  advertisements  of  two  very 
remarkable  dramatic  spectacles,  one  of  which,  at 
least,  we  should  imagine  was  almost  without  a 
parallel,  even  among  our  Undiscovered  Tribes. 

The  first  informs  them  that  at  the  Great  National 
Standard  Theatre,  Shoreditch,  the  Transformation 
Scene  of  the  Pantomime  will  have  the  benefit  of 
science  in  the  shape  of  Kerr  Kozenou's  Patent 
Steam  Shaft,  and  that  the  scenery  will  include  a 
most  truthful  representation  of  a  village  green, 
with  live  Cattle  grazing  and  live  SJuep  in  the  sheep- 
fold. 

The  second  conveys  the  curious  intelligence  that 
at  the  Royal  Britannia  Theatre,  Hoxton,  the  Survi- 
vors from  the  wreck  of  the  *  London'  have  kindly  con- 
sented, for  one  week  only,  to  appear  nightly  upon  the 
stage. 

MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  XXVL— THE  LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

It  is  the  morning  after  the  Derby  Day,  and  Sir 
Richard,  who  has  never  had  a  shilling  upon  that 
national  event,  yet  reads  with  interest  the  prose- 
poem  upon  the  subject  in  the  Times,  over  the 
breakfast-table,  and  even  favours  Letty — which  is 
so  unusual  a  piece  of  graciousness,  that  it  almost 
suggests  the  idea  of  making  amends  for  something 
— with  extracts  from  the  same,  aloud.  He  and 
his  sister  are  alone  at  the  morning  meal,  for  my 
Lady,  as  is  often  the  case  now,  has  had  her  tea  and 
dry  toast  sent  up  to  her  in  her  own  room,  as  also 
a  couple  of  letters — one  from  Arthur  Haldane,  and 
one  with  the  Paris  poet-mark,  and  in  a  foreign 
hand. 

'  Lord  Stonart  is  said  to  have  netted  forty 
thousand  pounds :  just  think  of  that,  Letty' 

'  Yes,  Richard ;  but  then  think  of  the  poor  people 
that  lost  it' 

4  Poor  people  should  not  bet,'  returned  the 
baronet  severely.  4  I  am  sorry  foa.  Mr  Chifhey, 
since,  if  he  had  not  quarrelled  with  his  Lordship, 
the  winner  would  have  come  out  of  his  stables. 
As  it  was,  he  very  nearly  accomplished  it  with 
that  French  horse  Menelaus — a  success  which  I 
should,  as  an  Englishman,  have  much  deplored.' 

'Dear  mel  was  not  that  the  horse  in  which 
Walter  was  so  much  interested  V 

4  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Letty.  I  should  think 
my  brother  had  no  money  to  spare  for  the  race- 
course, under  present  circumstances:  he  could 
surely  never  be  such  a  fool.' 

4  Very  likely  not,  Richard.  I  never  said  a  word 
about  his  risking  money  ;  I  only  said  he  was 
"interested."' 

4  Ah!'  rejoined  the  baronet  significantly,  4 1 
dare  say ;'  and  then  ho  began  to  whistle,  as  was 
not  unusual  with  him  when  thoroughly  displeased. 
Presently,  however,  recollecting  that  this  was  not 
a  sociable  sort  of  thing  to  do,  Sir  Richard  abruptly 
observed :  4  Mamma  had  a  letter  from  Paris  this 
morning,  and  in  a  foreign  hand  ;  I  wonder  who 
her  correspondent  is.  I  do  not  think  she  has 
heard  from  abroad  since  immediately  after  our 
poor  father's  death.  Then  1  remember  several  of 
her  old  French  friends  wrote  to  her.' 
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'  I  hope  it  is  no  ill  news  of  any  kind,  for  I  am 
getting  quite  anxious  about  dear  TnaTnTnaj  Richard. 
Ever  since  Christmas  last,  she  has  seemed  to  get 
more  and  more  depressed.' 

'I  have  only  observed  it  lately,'  answered  the 
baronet,  rather  stiffly;  'and  I  am  sure  we  have 
not  far  to  look  for  the  reason. — By  the  by,  there 
was  a  letter  for  her  from  Arthur  Haldane  also.' 

'  Oh !  was  there  V  said  Letty  carelessly,  but 
turning  a  lively  pink.  Then  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  the  baronet  resumed  his  paper : '  If 
you  will  not  have  another  cup  of  coffee,  Richard, 
I  think  I  will  go  up  and  sec  mamma.' 

At  that  moment,  the  door  opened,  and  my  Lady 
herself  entered  the  room.  Her  cheeks  were  ashy 
pale,  but  her  eyes  were  beaming  with  excitement, 
and  the  hand  in  which  she  held  an  open  letter 
trembled  as  she  spoke.  '  Oh,  I  have  got  such  good 
news,  Richard !' 

'What!  from  Arthur?'  cried  Letty.  '  Ah !  I 
thought  he  would  arrange  everything  as  it  should 
be.' 

Sir  Richard  frowned,  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  did  not  do  so. 

4  Yes,  I  have  heard  from  Arthur  too,'  said  my 
Lady  ; '  and  very  satisfactorily,  although,  perhaps, 
there  may  be  matters  which  may  require  my 
presence  in  town  for  a  day  or  two.' 

'  You  may  always  command  my  services,  mother : 
I  can  start  at  five  minutes'  notice,'  said  Sir  Richard 
gravely. 

'  No,  my  dear  boy ;  if  I  have  to  go  at  all — which 
is  not  certain — I  shall  certainly  go  alone,  or  rather 
with  nobody  but  Mary.  You  will  be  full  of  pre- 
parations for  your  ftte,  I  know,  for  one  only  comes 
of  age  once  in  one's  lifetime ;  and  besides,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  you  would  be  of  no  use  at  all.'  Here 
she  kissed  him  tenderly,  and  pushed  her  fingers 
through  his  brown  curls  lingeringly,  as  though  she 
was  already  wishing  him  farewelE  '  But  the  good 
news  I  speak  of  is  a  much  more  selfish  affair  than 
you  dream  of.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  dear 
old  friend,  Madame  de  Castellan,  who  used  to  be 
so  good  to  me  when  I  was  no  older  than  you,  Letty, 
at  Dijon.' 

'  I  remember  her,'  said  Sir  Richard.  '  She  came 
to  stay  at  the  Abbey  when  I  was  about  nine,  did 
she  not,  and  took  such  a  fancy  to  dear  old  Bel- 
comb  ?  She  said  that  she  and  I  would  marry  so 
soon  as  I  got  old  enough,  and  set  up  an  establish- 
ment in  the  little  cottage.   A  charminc  old 


charming  old  lady 
with  snow-white  hair,  but  a  slight  deficiency  of 
teeth.' 

•Just  so,'  answered  my  Lady.  'She  always 
vowed  she  would  have  nothing  false  about  her,  as 
long  as  she  lived,  and  she  is  alive  now,  and  appa- 
rently very  hearty.  But  she  has  had  some  money 
losses,  as  well  as  certain  domestic  misfortunes, 
which  induce  her  to  seek  an  entire  change  of  life. 
It  is  a  most  singular  thing  that  you  should  have 
recollected  her  passion  for  Belcomb,  for  it  is  about 
that  very  place  that  she  has  written.  She  wishes 
to  know  whether  she  could  be  our  tenant  there,  at 
all  events  for  the  summer.  The  matter  is  in  your 
hands,  Richard,  or  mil  be  so  in  a  week  or  two, 
but  I  confess  I  should  like  to  have  her  for  a 
neighbour  exceedingly.' 

'Then  by  all  means  write  and  eay  "Come,'" 


cried  the  baronet;  'and  why  not  let  her  have 
Belcomb  rent  free  ?  I  dare  say  she  would  not  mind 
our  having  our  picnics  there  occasionally  ;  and  it 
is  really  no  loss  to  me,  for  I  don't  believe  anybody 
but  herself  would  dream  of  taking  it,  except  in  the 
shooting  season.' 

'  Then  that  is  arranged,'  answered  my  Lady  joy- 
fully. '  I  am  to  write  oy  return  of  post,'  she  says ; 
'and  if  the  letter  says  "Yes,"  that  then  we  may 
expect  her  any  day.  She  will  bring  her  own 
French  maid ;  and  I  will  drive  over  to-day,  and 
arrange  about  old  Rachel  and  her  husband,  who, 
of  course,  must  be  no  losers,  if  they  have  to  leave. 
That  must  be  Madame' s  own  affair,  if  she  is  really 
to  have  the  place  for  nothing.  See  how  affection- 
ately the  dear  old  lady  writes,  and  what  a  capital 
hand,  considering  her  advanced  age !' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  said  Sir  Richard,  elevating  his 
eyebrows :  'only,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  good 
at  French  manuscript'  

'  Although  a  master  of  that  language,  when  in 
printed  books,'  interrupted  Letty. 

'  Well,  the  fact  is  they  didn't  teach  that  sort  of 
tiling  at  Eton  in  my  time,'  answered  the  baronet 
frankly ;  '  or,  at  all  events,  they  didn't  teach  me. 
However,  French  is  not  so  bad  as  German,  that  1 
will  say.  One  can  pronounce  it  without  speaking 
from  the  pit  of  one's  stomach.' 

'  Yes,  one  can — after  a  fashion,'  laughed  Letty  a 
little  scornfully ;  but  her  elder  brother  seemed 
resolved  to  take  all  her  bantering  in  good  part  that 
morning,  as  the  imperial  Bon  will  sometimes 
tolerate  the  gambols  of  a  companion  kitten.  'I 
don't  think,  however,'  she  continued, '  Madame  de 
Castellan,  who  comes  from  Paris,  will  quite  under- 
stand you,  Richard.— How  nicely  she  speaks  of 
Mary,  mamma.  Why,  how  comes  she  to  Know  so 
much  about  her  V 

'  Why,  when  I  went  to  Dijon,  before  my  marriage. 
Mary  Forest  went  with  me,  you  know,  and  remained 
there  several  years.' 

'Ah,  yes.  of  course  ;  1  had  forgotten.' 

'And  when  we  were  at  the— -the  college,'  con- 
tinued my  Lady,  with  a  alight  tinge  of  colour, 
1  Madame  took  pity  upon  us  both,  being  foreigners, 
and  was  kind  to  us  beyond  all  measure.  Many  a 
happy  day  have  we  passed  in  her  pretty  chateau 
together;  and  indeed  I  think  I  owe  my  Parisian 
pronunciation — of  which  you  seem  to  make  so 
much,  Letty — at  least  as  much  to  Madame  de 
Castellan  as  to  my  paid  teachers.  She  never  could 
speak  English,  if  you  remember,  Richard ;  every- 
thing she  addressed  to  you  had  to  be  translated.' 

'Dear  me,'  answered  the  baronet  hastily,  'I 
don't  like  that  I  hope  6he  has  learned  English 
since  then.  It  places  one  in  a  very  humiliating 
position  to  be  talked  to  in  a  language  one  does  not 
understand  ;  unless  you  can  treat  the  person  as  a 
savage,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  always  feel 
inclined  to  do.' 

'  WeU,  Richard,'  said  my  Lady  smiling,  'if  I  am 
not  at  your  elbow  when  Madame  de  Castellan  calls, 
there  will  be  always  Letty  here,  who  is  cunning  in 
such  tongue-fence,  to  protect  you  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  shall  see  my  poor  old  friend  but  very 
seldom.  She  is  a  good  deal  broken,  I  fear,  by- 
time,  and  still  more  by  trouble ' — here  my  Lady  s 
own  voice  began  to  quaver  a  little — '  and  all  she 
seems  to  desire  is  quiet  and  Beclusion,  before  her 
day  of  rest  at  last  shall  dawn.' 

4  She  will  be  very  welcome,'  answered  Sir 
Richard  tenderly.    '1  hope  that  you  will  cause 
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everything  for  her  comfort  to  be  looked  to  at 
Bel  comb,  and  I  will  again  repeat  my  orders  to 
Rinkel  that  the  place  is  to  be  kept  quite  free  from 

H*e  rose  and  kissed  his  mother,  then,  as  he  left 
the  room,  delayed  with  his  fingers  on  the  door- 
handle, saying :  '  Have  Walter  and — and  his  wife 
consented  to  be  present  at  my  Coming  of  Age  ?' 

'Certainly,  dear  Eichaid:  they  will  both  be 
very  pleased  to  come — nay,  Arthur  thinks  that 
they  may  return  to  the  Abbey  immediately.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  for  them  to  take  a  house,  or 
rather  lodgings^at  Canterbury,  since  they  are  to  be 
here  so  soon.  Walter  has  leave  now,  it  seems,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  prolonged 
almost  indefinitely :  he  can  do  anything  he  likes 
with  his  colonel,  you  know,  as  indeed — 

1  Exactly,'  interrupted  Sir  Richard  drily.  1  Then 
I  suppose  they  will  be  back  in  a  few  days.'  And 
with  that  he  placed  the  door  between  himself  and 
the  threatened  eulogy  upon  Master  Walter. 

'Was  there  any  particular  message  for  me, 
mamma  ?'  inquired  Betty  demurely. 

'  From  Waiter  ?  No,  dear.  He  sent  his  love  to 
us  all ;  but  of  course  he  feels  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  perhaps  scarcely  understands  that  he  has  been 
forgiven.  Oh,  I  forgot :  you  meant  was  there  any 
particular  message  from  Arthur  Haldane,  you 
exacting  little  puss  I  Why,  he  only  left  us  yester- 
day morning  1  But  don't  be  vexed,  my  darling. 
You  have  won  the  love  of  a  man  who  knows  your 
worth  almost  as  well  as  I  do.  He  may  not  be  so 
brilliant  or  so  handsome  as  our  darling  Walter— 
and  indeed  who  is  1— but  I  must  say  he  has  shewn 
much  better  taste  in  choosing  a  wife.  He  has  both 
wisdom  and  goodness,  my  darling  child,  and  I 
firmly  believe  your  future  happiness  is  assured.' 

'Yes,  dearest  mother,  I  do  believe  it;  but' 
Here  Betty's  eyes  began  not  only  to  sparkle,  but 
to  distil  pearls  and  diamonds  in  the  most  lavish 
and  apparently  uncalled-for  profusion. 

♦Why,  what  is  the  matter  now,  my  love?' 
inquired  my  Bady. 

'Nothing,  mamma— nothing  at  least  that  I 
should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  tell  you, 
had  I  not  been  overcome  by  your  kind  words.  I 
know  you  have  got  troubles  enough  of  your  own ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you,  indeed  I  aid  not ;  I 
tried  to  forget  it  myself.  Only  last  night,  after 
you  had  gone  to  bed,  Richard  sat  up  with  me 
talking  about  his  future,  and  it  seems  he  has  made 
some  plan  for  mine.  Ho  spoke  of  Mr  Charles  Vane 
as  a  person  he  would  like  to  have  for  a  brother-in- 
law.  He  bade  me  be  particularly  civil  to  him  at 
the  coming  jiU;  and  when  I  said  that  I  did  not 
very  much  care  about  Mr  Vane — and,  in  fact,  that 
I  had  already  O  mamma,  Richard  said  some 
very  cruel  things.  He  reminded  me  that  one 
member  of  the  family  had  already  made  a  dis- 
reputable marriage ' 

'That  was  an  ungenerous  speech,  and  very 
unlike  my  Richard,'  interposed  my  Bady  with 
emphasis.  'Why,  he  would  have  married  Rose 
himself' 

'So  I  have  sometimes  thought,'  replied  Betty 
simply :  'but  to  do  him  justice,  I  think  he  was 
referring  to  the  clandestine  character  of  the 
marriage  rather  than  to  the  match  itself  How- 
ever, when  he  used  the  word  disreputable  in  con- 
nection with  Arthur  Haldane,  he  made  me  very 
angry.  I  own.  I  told  him  that  Arthur  was  worth 
all  the  Vanes  that  had  ever  been  born,  whether 


there  might  have  been  nineteen  generations  of 
them  (as  he  boasted)  or  a  hundred  and  ninety. 
And  I  am  afraid,  dear  mamma,  that  I  snapped  my 
fingers,  and  said  I  did  not  care  that,  when  he 
accused  dearest  Arthur  of  not  having  a  great- 

rdfather.  At  all  events,  Richard  stalked  out  of 
drawing-room  vastly  offended ;  and  although 
he  has  been  endeavouring  to  be  extra  civil  to  me 
this  morning,  I  know  that  it  is  only  that  he  may 
again  introduco  the  very  objectionable  subject  of 
Mr  Charles  Vane;  and  when  I  say  "No*'  with 
decision,  as  of  course  I  shall  do,  I  fear  that  ho  may 
take  it  upon  himself  to  write  to  Arthur ;  and  then, 
dearest  mother,  the  Haldanes  are  so  proud,  you 
know,  that  I  don't  know  what  may  happen.' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  bad  flitted  across 
my  Bady's  face  during  this  recital  a  look  of  some- 
thing like  Relief — for  it  surely  could  not  have  been 
Satisfaction — but  it  speedily  gave  place  to  that 
expression  of  distress  that  had  become  only  too 
habitual  to  her  once  serene  and  comely  features. 
Perhaps,  accustomed  to  mischance  as  she  now  was. 
she  had  expected  even  more  unwelcome  news,  and 
had  felt  momentarily  thankful  matters  were  no 
worse ;  but  now  all  was  gloom  again. 

'You  were  quite  right  to  tell  me  this,  Betty, 
even  though  it  does  give  me  a  new  cause  for  grief. 
If  I  know  Arthur  Haldane,  he  will  not  desert  his 
betrothed  wife  on  account  of  any  slight  that  may 
be  put  upon  him  by  any  other  human  being.  You 
may  be  quite  at  ease  about  that,  I  am  very  sure. 
But  these  dissensions  and  disagreements  among 
my  own  children— I  know  it  is  not  your  fault, 
dear  Betty — but  I  feel  that  I  cannot  bear  up  under 
them.  You  will  not  have  me  with  you  here 
much  longer.' 

'  0  mamma— dear,  dear  mamma,  how  selfish  it 
was  of  me  thus  to  afflict  you  further.  But  don't, 
don't  talk  like  that  What  should  we  do  without 
you — you  the  sole  bond  that  unites  your  boys 
together :  and  It  0  mother,  what  would  become 
of  me  ?   You  don't  know  how  I  love  you.' 

'  Yes,  darling,  I  dp.  You  are  tender-hearted  as 
you  are  dutifuL  And  my  boys,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  love  me  too  ;  but  they  are  wearing  me  into 
my  grave.  At  least,  I  feel  it  would  be  far  better 
if  I  were  lying  there.' 

'  O  mamma,  mamma,'  sighed  Betty,  covering  my 
Bady's  tearful  face  with  kisses,  'you  will  break  my 
heart  if  you  talk  so.' 

♦You  will  have  somebody  better  able  to  take 
care  of  you  even  than  I,  dear  child,  when  I  am 
gone.  And  I  will  Bee  that  it  is  so.  Yes,  I  will 
leave  directions  behind  me — you  will  find  them  in 
my  desk,  Betty ;  remember  this,  should  anything 
happen  to  me— about  that  matter  as  well  as  other 
things.  Richard  will  respect  my  wishes  in  such  a 
case,  I  know,  and  will  offer  no  opposition.' 

•  But  dearest  mother,  do  you  feel  ill,'  cried  Letty 
in  an  agony, '  that  you  talk  of  such  things  as  these  ? 
Bet  us  send  for  the  doctor  from  Dalwynch.  How 
I  wish  that  Arthur's  fatber  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  come  and  see  you!  0  mamma!  I  would 
rather  die  than  you,  although  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
half  so  fit  for  death!' 

*  Dear  child,  dear  child ! '  sobbed  my  Bady.  '  It 
will  be  a  bitter  parting  indeed  for  both  of  us— when 
the  time  comes.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  so  near  at 
hand  as  I  feared.  In  the  meantime,  rest  assured, 
love,  that  if  I  feel  a  doctor  can  do  me  any  good,  he 
shall  be  sent  for  at  once.  But  it  is  the  mind,  and 
not  the  body,  which  has  need  of  medicine.— There, 
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dry  your  eyes,  and  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  You 
will  drive  over  with  me  this  afternoon,  will  you 
not,  to  Belcomb  ?  There  is  no  time  to  lose  in  getting 
things  ready  there  for  our  new  tenant.' 

i 

CHAPTER  XXVir— MADAME  DB  CASTELLAN. 

Upon  the  fourth  day  after  the  reception  of  her 
Paris  letter,  my  Lady  had  to  leave  Mirk  for  town 
on  business  connected  with  Walter's  affairs— for, 
after  all,  she  cannot  permit  his  elder  brother  to 
bear  the  whole  brunt  of  these  unexpected  expenses. 
Her  visit  was  to  the  family  lawyer,  and  she  went 
alone  save  for  the  attendance  of  Mistress  Forest 
Under  any  circumstances,  she  would  rather  it  were 
thus,  she  repeats,  even  if  the  preparations  going  on 
at  Mirk  did  not  take  up  bo  fully  Sir  Richard's 
time,  and  render  his  accompanying  her  out  of  the 
question.  For  this  Coming  of  Age  was  a  case 
wherein  surely  a  man  might  busy  himself  even 
though  the  whole  affair  was  to  be  held  in  his  own 
honour ;  the  very  name  of  Lisgard  being  in  a 
manner  at  stake,  and  obnoxious  to  censure,  it  every- 
thing should  not  be  on  a  fitting  scale  and  perfect 
of  its  kind  ;  nay  (though  certainly  more  remotely), 
might  not  the  Great  Principle  of  Territorial  Aris- 
tocracy have  been  almost  said  to  be  upon  its  trial 
upon  the  coming  occasion?  The  business  must 
have  been  pressing  indeed,  remarked  the  baronet 
a  little  pointedly,  that  took  the  mistress  of  Mirk 
from  home  at  such  an  important  epoch ;  and 
he  thought  in  his  heart  that  his  mother  might 
have  put  off  this  signature  of  a  few  parchments  until 
after  the  fSte-day.  However,  it  was  plain  that  my 
Lady  considered  the  call  to  town  imperative,  since 
she  started  thither  upon  the  very  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  her  old  friend  Madame  de  Castellan 
had  appointed  to  reach  Belcomb ;  and  although 
she  hoped  to  be  able  to  return  on  the  ensuing 
afternoon,  in  company  with  Walter  and  his  wife, 
whose  marriage  had  been  in  the  meantime  publicly 
announced,  it  was  not  certain  that  her  affairs 
could  be  transacted  within  such  time  as  would 
permit  her  to  do  so.  And  so  it  unfortunately 
turned  out  About  an  hour  after  luncheon,  the 
carriage  having  been  despatched  from  the  Abbey 
to  theDalwynch  station  just  so  long  as  would  admit 
of  its  return  with  its  expected  inmates,  the  sound 
of  wheels  was  heard  in  the  avenue,  and  both  Sir 
Richard  and  Letty  felt  the  colour  come  into  their 
cheeks.  Each  imagined  that  it  was  the  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  (in  this  case  rendered  more  embar- 
rassing by  the  fact  of  his  bringing  his  wife  with 
him).  Suppose  their  mother  should  have  been 
prevented  from  accompanying  Captain  and  Mrs 
Lisgard!  How  very  awkward  and  disconcerting 
would  this  first  interview  be ;  and  especially  for 
the  poor  baronet,  who  had  never  seen  Rose,  at  least 
to  his  own  knowledge,  as  a  married  woman.  His 
brother's  bride,  too !  Sir  Richard  rather  repented 
for  that  minute  or  two  that  he  liad  made  such  a 
}K>int  of  the  young  couple  returning  to  Mirk  so 
soon.  He  felt  quite  grateful  to  his  sister  when  she 
placed  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  whispered : 
'  Had  we  not  better  go  out  to  meet  them,  Richard  V 
At  any  other  time,  he  would  perhaps  have  resented 
her  offer  to  share  the  duties  of  host ;  for  was  it  not 
his  place,  and  his  alone,  to  bid  guests  welcome 
to  Mirk  Abbey  ?  But  upon  this  occasion  he 
accepted  it  gladly;  and  it  was  lucky  lor  him  he 
did. 

Instead  of  the  gay  barouche  and  glistening  steeds 


from  his  own  stables,  he  beheld,  when  he  reached 
the  hall  steps,  the  Dalwynch  fly — for  the  little 
town  only  boasted  of  one  such  conveyance— a 
yellow  single-seated  machine,  which  had  once 
been  proud  to  call  itself  a  post-chaise,  and  been 
whirled  through  the  air  by  panting  wheelers  and 
leaders  ;  but  it  was  now  dragged  along  by  animals 
so  melancholy  and  slow,  that  but  for  their  colour 
and  shortness  of  tail,  they  might  have  been  hearse- 
horses  ;  while  the  driver  had  a  lugubrious  ex- 
pression too,  as  befitted  one  who  lelt  that  he 
should  never  buckle  on  his  single  spur  again,  or 
crack  his  whip  in  triumph,  as  he  came  up  the 
street  of  the  county  town  at  a  hand-gallop.  But 
the  tenant  of  this  vehicle  was  a  far  more  old-world- 
looking  object  than  itself  or  its  belongings  ;  a  very 
ancient  and  silver-haired  lady,  looking  almost 
double  even  as  she  sat,  and  only  able,  painfully,  to 
alight  from  her  carriage  by  aid  of  Mr  Roberts's  arm 
and  a  crutched  stick.  Her  complexion  was  an 
agreeable  gingerbread ;  she  had  not  above  three 
teeth,  which,  nowever,  were  very  white  ones,  left 
in  either  jaw ;  and  her  head  shook  from  side  to 
side  with  the  palsy  of  extreme  old  age.  Bat 
despite  these  disadvantages,  she  had  by  no  means 
an  unpleasant  expression ;  and  Sir  Richard,  with 
his  fSte-day  running  in  his  head,  was  somehow 
reminded  of  one  of  those  beneficent  old  fairies, 
who,  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  used 
to  make  a  point  of  being  present  at  the  christening, 
marriage,  and  other  important  occasions  in  the  life 
of  the  young  prince  with  whose  royal  mother  they 
had  been  such  great  friends  in  years  gone  by.  He 
hurried  down  the  steps  to  offer  his  arm  to  this 
strange  visitor,  and  bid  her  respectful  welcome. 

'  Madame  de  Castellan,  for  I  think  it  can  be  no 
one  else,'  said  he  ;  'it  is  most  kind  of  you  to  treat 
us  thus.  We  ought  to  have  been  at  Belcomb 
ourselves  by  this  time,  instead  of  your  being  here, 
and  indeed  we  should  have  been  there  yesterday, 
had  my  mother  been  at  home ;  but  important 
business  has  taken  her  to  London,  and  I  much 
regret  to  say  that  she  has  not  even  yet  returned, 
although  we  are  expecting  her  every  minute.' 

Either  the  exertion  of  alighting,  or  the  reception 
of  this  unexpected  news,  set  the  poor  old  lady 
shaking  to  that  degree,  that  it  seemed  a  wonder 
that  she  did  not  shake  to  pieces.  She  fell  to 
kissing  Letty,  doubtless  partly  from  affection,  but 
also  perhaps  as  an  excuse  for  not  immediately 
commencing  the  ascent  of  those  dreadful  stairs. 

'  You  don't  either  of  you  remember  me,  I  dare 
say,'  mumbled  she  in  the  French  tongue. 

Sir  Richard,  smiled  and  bowed,  as  being  the 
safest  reply  he  could  frame  to  a  question  of  which 
he  understood  nothing. 

'Ah,  Heaven,  he  does !'  cried  the  old  lady  with 
evident  delight  '  That  is  an  excellent  young  man ; 
and  yet  he  was  but  a  very  little  boy.  And  Miss 
Letty  ?  No,  she  docs  not  remember — how  should 
she  ?  she  was  too  young  !  And  Walter — the  pretty 
boy,  so  tpirituel,  with  his  black  velvet  frock  and 
short  sleeves  tied  with  scarlet  ribbon — where  was 
he  ?  What !  grown  up  and  married  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible !  How  tune  had  flown  ;  alas,  alas  I  And  the 
good  Dr  Haldanc  and  his  wife,  was  he  here  as 
much  as  usual ;  clever  sarcastic  little  gentleman  V 

Not  even  the  allusions  to  their  own  childhood 
gave  Richard  and  his  sister  bo  vast  a  notion  of  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  Madame  de  Castellan's 
previous  visit  to  the  Abbey,  as  this  last  remark  of 
hers ;  for  the  occurrence  which  had  shut  out  the 
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good  doctor  from  the  Abbey  had  happened  so  long 
ago  that  it  was  almost  legendary ;  and  they  were  so 
accustomed  to  his  absence,  that  they  could  not 
picture  to  themselves  the  state  of  things  to  which 
this  patriarchal  old  lady  referred  as  a  matter  of 
course.  As  for  Mrs  Haldane,  they  had  heard  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  person,  and  that  was  all. 
That  good  woman  had  not  made  much  noise  in 
the  world  when  she  was  alive,  and  she  had  been 
among  the  Silent  now  for  more  than  eleven  years. 
How  far  back  were  the  explanations  to  begin, 
thought  Letty  and  her  brother,  that  would  make 
this  female  Rip  Van  Winkle  au  fait  with  the 
present  order  01  things  ? 

But  the  old  Frenchwoman  was  fortunately  not 
nearly  so  anxious  to  be  answered  as  she  was  to 
talk,  a  feat  which  she  accomplished  with  much 
more  distinctness  than  could  have  been  expected, 
notwithstanding  that  Sir  Richard  subsequently 
ascribed  to  her  paucity  of  teeth  the  fact  that  he 
only  understood  about  two  words  out  of  her  every 
five. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  the  poor  young 
baronet  listening  with  fruitless  diligence  to  her 
rapid  syllables,  and  then  turning  an  imploring 
glance  upon  his  sister  and  sworn  interpreter  for  aid 
and  rescue.  He  was  obliged  upon  two  occasions  to 
frame  some  halting  reply  with  his  own  lips ;  once 
when  Madame  openly  complimented  him  upon  his 
good  looks  and  gallant  bearing ;  and  secondly, 
when  she  thanked  him  for  the  readiness  with 
which  he  had  placed  the  cottage  at  Belcomb  at 
her  disposal ;  but  for  the  rest,  the  burden  of 
conversation  rested  upon  Letty. 

•And  how  is  Marie— how  is  the  good  Marie,  who 
was  to  your  dear  mamma  like  a  servant  and  a 
sister  in  one  ?'  asked  the  old  lady,  when  they  had 
got  her  with  some  difficulty  into  the  drawing- 


'She  is  well,  Madame;  but  in  some  trouble 
about  a  certain  suitor,  whom'  (here  she  pouted  a 
little)  'Sir  Richard  here  considers  to  be  undesir- 
able/ 

Madame  raised  her  rather  shaggy  eyebrows,  and 
looked  towards  the  young  baronet  as  if  for  an 
explanation.  He  knew  that  they  were  speaking 
of  Mistress  Forest,  and  that  was  alL 

*  An  admirable  person,'  said  he  earnestly ;  *  most 
trustworthy  in  every  way.  We  have  all  cause  to 
be  more  than  satisfied.' 

'Ah,  then  he  does  not  object  after  all !'  exclaimed 
Madame  triumphantly. — 'And  Master  Walter — 
what  sort  of  a  wife  has  he  got  ?  Beautiful  ?  That 
is  well ;  it  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  otherwise. 
And  clever  ?  Excellent !  And  also  good,  I  hope  ?' 

'  Well,  Madame,  she  will  be  here  in  a  minute, 
so  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself,'  answered  Letty 
smiling,  but  by  no  means  displeased  to  hear  the 
crauncn  of  carriage- wheels  upon  the  gravel  of  the 
terraced  drive.  These  home  questions  concerning 
her  new  sister-in-law  were  getting  rather  difficult 
to  answer,  and  especially  in  Richard's  presence. 

'Will  your  mother  be  with  them?'  inquired 
Madame,  gathering  from  tho  faces  of  her  com- 
panions, rather  than  from  any  sound  which  could 
nave  reached  her  tardy  ears,  that  the  arrival  of 
those  expected  was  imminent 

'As. I  said  before,  Madame,  I  cannot  promise  ; 
bnt  I  sincerely  trust,  for  your  sake— as,  indeed,  for 
her  own — that  it  may  be  so.   I  am  sure  mamma 
will  deeply  grieve  to  have  missed  you.' 
The  next  moment,  Captain  and  Mrs  Lisgard  were 


announced.  Richard  walked  straight  up  to  Rose, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  his  best  Sir  Roger  do 
Coverley  manner,  bade  her  frank  but  stately  wel- 
come. Then,  'How  are  you,  Walter?'  said  he, 
giving  his  brother's  fingers  an  earnest  squeeze,  and 
simulating  cordiality  all  he  could.  '  Here  is  a  very 
old  friend  of  our  mother's,  Madame  de  Castellan, 
who  remembers  you  in  a  velvet  frock  with  short 
sleeves  and  cherry-coloured  ribbons.' 

For  the  first  time,  Sir  Richard  blessed  this  old 
lady's  presence,  which  was  so  greatly  mitigating  to 
him  the  difficulties  of  this  dreaded  interview ;  out 
Walter  appeared  to  be  but  little  embarrassed; 
less  so,  indeed,  than  Madame  herself,  who,  over- 
come, doubtless,  by  the  strong  resemblance  to  his 
mother  in  the  young  man  now  presented  to  her. 
began  to  tremble  again  almost  as  much  as  she  had 
done  a  while  ago. 

*  And  this  is  Master  Walter,'  said  she  in  broken 
tones.  *  I  think  I  should  have  known  that  without 
any  introduction.'  Here  she  held  him  with  both 
her  hands  at  arms'  length.  '  I  suppose,  now,  you 
do  not  remember  me  at  all  ?' 

'Madame,'  returned  the  young  man  in  bad 
French,  but  briskly  enough,  and  with  a  very  pleas- 
ant smile,  'I  cannot  say  I  do.  Little  folks  in 
velvet  frocks  have  very  bad  memories.  But  I  have 
often  heard  my  dear  mother  speak  of  you  most 
affectionately ;  indeed,  she  wrote  to  me  of  your 
expected  arrival  at  Belcomb  with  greater  pleasure 
than  I  have  known  her  to  take  in  anything  for 
years.' 

'  Except  your  marriage,  Mister  the  Captain,  eh  V 
returned  the  old  lady  archly.  'Come,  introduce 
me  to  your  lovely  bride.  Ah,  Heaven,  what  a 
young  couple !  Well,  I  like  to  see  that — I  who 
might  be  the  great-grandmother  of  both  of  you. — 
How  are  you,  Madame  Walter  7  What  do  they  call 
you?   Rose !   Ah,  a  charming  name.' 

But  though  the  name  was  so  charming,  and  the 
young  lady  was  so  lovely,  Madame  de  Castellan  did 
not  take  her  to  her  arms  and  embrace  her  as  she 
had  taken  Letty.  Indeed,  if  it  was  possible  for 
Rose  to  look  disconcerted,  she  would  have  done  so 
now,  as  she  stood  with  cast-down  eyes,  exposed  to 
the  same  steady  scrutiny  as  her  husband  had  just 
been  subjected  to  ;  but  there  was  by  no  means  so 
much  affection  in  the  old  lady's  gaze  on  this  occa- 
sion. When  she  had  regarded  her  sufficiently,  she 
dismissed  her  with  a  patronising  tap  upon  the 
head,  and  once  more  addressed  herself  to  Walter. 
'And  what  have  you  done  with  your  mamma,  sir ?' 

'I  have  done  nothing,  Madame,'  answered  he 
laughing.  '  She  has  never  given  me  the  chance  of 
making  away  with  her,  if  it  is  of  that  you  suspect 
me ;  for  she  never  came  to  see  us  in  town  at  all. 
We  were  to  meet  at  the  station  this  morning,  but 
she  was  not  there.  I  am  afraid,  therefore— for  she 
dislikes  travelling  at  night— that  we  shall  not  see 
her  before  this  time  to-morrow.' 

Master  Walter  was  in  very  different  cue  from 
that  in  which  we  saw  him  last  The  burden  of 
his  difficulties  had  been  lifted  from  his  shoulders, 
at  all  events  for  tho  present.  He  had  been  saved 
at  least  from  Ruin,  and  that,  though  he  might  l>e 
1  henceforth  compelled  to  live  the  life  of  a  poor  man, 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation  ;  just  as  one  is 
thankful,  in  shipwreck  upon  the  desolate  seas,  to 
land  on  even  a  barren  rock.  His  spirits  were 
always  buoyant,  and  they  were  now  asserting  them- 
selves after  a  period  of  severest  pressure.  In  short, 
Master  Walter  was  himself  again — good-humoured, 
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graceful,  and  as  desirous  as  well  fitted  to  please  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact  It  was  plain 
that  he  had  made  a  complete  conquest  of  this  old 
Frenchwoman. 

'And  Marie,  have  you  hidden  her  anywhere, 
you  naughty  boy  V 

1  Not  I,  Madame.  If  you  saw  her,  you  would 
understand  that  she  is  not  easily  hidden.  Ton 
remember  her  plump,  I  daresay;  but  plump  is 
now  no  word  for  her.  Even  love— and  she  is  love- 
sick, poor  thing,  at  five-and-forty,  or  so— does  not 
render  her  less  solid.' 

'  Ah,  wicked,  to  laugh  at  Love !'  replied  the  old 
lady,  holding  up  a  reproving  finger,  of  whose  shape 
and  whiteness  she  was  evidently  proud,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason;  'and  worse  still,  to 
laugh  at  Mary.  I  love  that  dear  Mistress  Forest ; 
and  mind  you,  tell  mamma,  if  ever  she  parts  with 
her,  that  she  is  to  come  straight  to  me.  What 
would  I  not  give  for  a  waiting-maid  like  that- 
devoted,  prudent,  to  whom  I  could  confide  my 
little  love-affairs ! — Why  do  you  laugh,  rude 
children?  It  is,  I  see,  time  that  I  should  go. 
— Seriously,'  continued  she,  when  the  chorus  of 
dissatisfaction  had  died  away  {for-  every  one  except, 
perhaps,  Rose,  was  pleased  with  this  sprightly  old 
lady,  and  all  felt  her  presence  to  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  an  immense  relief),  '  I  must  be 
going  home  at  once. — Thank  you  kindly,  Sir 
Richard,  but  to  stay  to  dinner  is  impossible.  The 
night-air,  at  my  time  of  life— more  even  than  "  five- 
or-forty  or  so,"  Mister  the  Captain — is  very  un- 
wholesome. Ton  must  all  come  and  lunch  with 
me  shortly.  A  fete  charrvottr*  upon  the — what  is  it 
you  call  it  I — Lisgard  Folly.  You  will  give  this  kiss 
to  ™«nniriA  for  me,  Miss  Letty,  and  tell  her  I  must 
see  her  to-morrow— no,  the  day  after,  for  she  will  be 
tired.  X  will  not  have  any  of  you  young  people  on 
that  day.  I  shall  wish  to  talk  to  her  alone  about  so 
many  things.  Will  you  please  to  ring  for  my — that 
droll  conveyance  which  you 
Adieu,  Madame  Walter ;  take  care  of  your  hand- 
6ome  husband,  for  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  him. — 
Adieu  to  you,  naughty  boy. — Now,  Sir  Richard,  if 
you  will  give  me  your  arm,  by  the  time  we  get  to 
the  front  door,  and  down  these  dreadful  steps,  the 
mowsh*  will  be  at  the  door,  though  he  walk  alow, 
as  though  he  had  just  escaped  out  of  treacle.' 

As  the  pair  made  their  way  to  the  hall,  at  the 
pace  of  cliief-mourners,  Madame  de  Castellan,  to 
Richard's  surprise  and  joy.  began,  for  the  first  time, 
to  speak  in  broken  English.  '  Your  mother  is  very 
fond  of  you  aiy  said  one ; '  I  hope  you  are  fond  of 
her.' 

'I  hope  so  indeed,  Madame :  we  should  be  very 
untrratotul  if  we  were  not' 

4  That  is  well,  young  man.  Be  good  to  her,  for 
our  mothers  are  obliged  to  leave  us,  you  know, 
long  before  we  go  ourselves.' 

'  God  forbid,  Madame,  that  we  should  lose  her 
these  many  years,'  answered  the  baronet  fervently. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  but  mind  this,'  answered  the  old 
lady  testily,  as  she  climbed  into  the  numche, '  that 
if  Mistress  Forest  should  want  a  place — here  am  I 
at  Belcomb,  very  glad  to  receive  her.  Good-bye.' 

Sir  Richard,  thunder-struck,  stared  at  the  slowly 
departing  vehicle  like  one  in  a  dream.  '  I  never 
h  c  aid  such  a  speech.'  soliloquised  he — '  never.  Can 
that  old  harridan  be  really  calculating  upon  my 
mother's  death  giving  her  a  new  lady's-maid  ? 
How  selfish  is  extreme  old  age !  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible.   How  it  would  have  distressed 
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mamma,  could  she  have  heard  her.  And  yet,  but 
for  that  speech,  she  seemed  an  affectionate  and 
kindly  old  creature  enough.  I  have  often  heard 
that  Frenchwomen  have  no  hearts,  but  only 
manners — and  I  suppose  that  so  it  is.' 


PROVINCIAL  MUSEUMS. 

The  formation  of  local  museums  has  constantly 
heen  advocated  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and 
said  on  the  subject,  there  are  as  yet  very  few 
provincial  towns  in  England  which  can  boast  of 
possessing  a  museum  where  the  naturalist  can 
study  a  complete  series  of  specimens  illustrating 
the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  surrounding 
district,  or  where  the  antiquary  can  see  those 
relics  of  former  ages  which  may  at  different  times 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Our  provincial  museums  in  general  contain 
nothing  but  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  curiosities, 
brought  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
and  if  any  specimens  of  local  interest  are  com- 
prised in  the  collection,  they  are  either  so  much 
in  the  minority,  or  so  intermixed  with  the  mis- 
cellaneous productions  of  foreign  lands,  as  to  be 
rendered  comparatively  useless  for  purposes  of 
reference. 

The  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  most  admirably  sketched  the  prevailing 
character  of  provincial  museums.  He  says : '  When 
a  naturalist  goes  from  one  country  into  another, 
his  first  inquiry  is  for  local  collections.  He  is 
anxious  to  see  authentic  and  full  cabinets  of  the  , 
productions  of  the  region  he  is  visiting.  He  wishes, 
moreover,  if  possible,  to  study  them  apart — not 
mingled  up  with  general  ox  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions—and distinctly  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  the  region  they  illustrate.  ....  In  almost 
every  town  of  any  size  or  consequence,  he  finds  a 
public  museum  ;  but  how  often  does  he  find  any 
part  of  that  museum  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  productions  of  the  district  ?  The  very  feature 
which  of  all  others  would  give  interest  and  value  j 
to  the  collection,  which  would  render  it  most 
useful  for  teaching  purposes,  has  in  most  instances 
been  omitted,  or  so  treated  as  to  be  altogether 
useless.  Unfortunately,  not  a  few  country  museums 
are  little  better  than  raree-shows.  They  contain 
an  incongruous  accumulation  of  things  curious,  or 
supposed  to  be  curious,  heaped  together  in  dis- 
orderly piles,  or  neatly  spread  out  with  ingenious 
disregard  of  their  relations.  The  only  label 
attached  to  nine  specimens  out  of  ten  is  "Pre- 
sented by  Mr  or  Mrs  So-and-so ;"  the  object  of  the 
presentation  having  been,  either  to  cherish  a  glow 
of  generous  self-satisfaction  in  the  bosom  of  the 
donor,  or  to  get  rid— under  the  semblance  of  doing 
a  good  action— of  rubbish  that  had  once  been 
prized,  but  latterly  had  stood  in  the  way.  Curiosi- 
ties from  the  South  Seas,  relics  worthless  in  them- 
selves, deriving  their  interest  from  association  with 
persons  or  localities,  a  few  badly-stuffed  quadrupeds, 
rather  more  birds,  a  stuffed  snake,  a  skinned  alli- 
gator, part  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  Indian  gods, 
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a  ca?e  or  two  of  sheik,  the  bivalves  single,  the  I 
univalves  decorticated,  a  sea-urchin  without  its 
spines,  a  few  common  corals,  the  fruit  of  a  doable 
cocoa-nut,  some  mixed  antiquities,  partly  local, 
partly  Etruscan,  partly  Roman  and  Egyptian,  and 
a  case  of  minerals  and  fossils— «uch  is  the  inventory 
and  about  the  scientific  order  of  their  contents.* 

Professor  Forbes  allowed,  however,  that  several 
towns  in  England  formed  brilliant  exceptions  to 
this  rule;  and  during  the  thirteen  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  his  lecture  was  published,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  assert  that  no  improvement  has 
taken  place. 

Every  provincial  town  ought  to  possess  a 
collection  of  purely  local  specimens,  and  it  is 
to  the  development  of  such  museums  that 
Professor  Forbes  looked,  more  than  to  anything 
else,  for  the  future  extension  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits throughout  the  land.  Mechanics'  clubs  and 
scientific  institutions  are  now  so  universal,  that  if 
the  committee  or  council  of  each  of  these  clubs 
were  to  set  apart  a  small  room  in  their  building, 
or  even  fit  up  in  their  library  or  reading-room  a 
glass-case  for  the  reception  of  local  specimens,  such 
a  collection  would  very  quickly  get  formed ;  and 
not  only  would  it  serve  to  promote  the  study  and 
love  of  science  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  situated,  but  it  would  also  most 
materially  assist  those  geologists  or  antiquaries 
who  may  happen  to  be  pursuing  some  Bpecial 
branch  of  inquiry,  and  may  therefore  be  obliged 
to  consult  museums  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  compare  the 
productions  of  one  specific  locality  with  those  of 
another. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  geologist  wishing  to  study 
the  fossils  of  some  particular  district,  it  is  often 
quite  indispensable  that  he  should  have  a  local  col- 
lection to  refer  to.  The  London  museums  (not 
excepting  even  the  British  Museum)  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  a  complete  suit  of  specimens 
labelled  and  arranged,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  fossil 
remains,  mineral  wealth,  and  antiquarian  treasures 
found  in  some  given  area  ;  and  if  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  is  also  deficient  in  this  respect,  by 
what  means  can  the  scientific  visitor  obtain  that 
knowledge  which  it  is  necessary,  and  in  many  cases 
indispensable,  for  him  to  possess  ?  He  may  indeed 
make  the  town  his  head-quarters,  and  thence  take 
expeditions  in  different  directions,  and  so  endea- 
vour, by  traversing  the  country,  to  find  out  for 
himself  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do. 
But  if — as  it  often  happens — his  time  is  limited, 
this  is  at  the  very  best  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
proceeding  ;  and  a  survey  of  this  description  can 
be  neither  a  perfect  nor  exhaustive  one. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  naturalist  has  a  mode- 
rately good  local  museum  to  consult,  he  may,  with 
the  aid  of  a  map,  learn  more  in  one  hour,  than  by 
spending  a  fortnight  in  a  succession  of  tedious,  and 
perhaps  expensive  peregrinations,  for  in  such  a 
museum  he  would  see  specimens  found  by  resident 
collectors,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  noting 
the  particulars  of  every  discovery  as  soon  as  it  is 
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I  made,  and  who  are  able  to  watch  carefully  the 
progress  and  results  of  every  fresh  excavation, 
whether  it  be  in  quarries,  tunnels,  cuttings,  drains, 
wells,  or  foundations  for  houses  ;  and  thus  to 
accumulate,  not  only  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
but  also  a  quantity  of  valuable  data,  such  as 
measurements  of  sections,  drawings  of  contorted 
rocks,  &c,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
stranger  to  obtain  for  himself  in  a  passing  visit. 

Suppose  a  tunnel  for  a  railway  is  in  course  of 
formation.  Whilst  the  work  is  in  progress,  a  local 
collector  has  plenty  of  opportunities  for  taking 
measurements  of  the  various  strata  through  which 
it  is  cut,  and  will  often  find  amongst  the  cUbris 
rare  and  valuable  specimens.  If  these  are  preserved 
in  a  local  museum,  they  become  in  a  few  years 
doubly  valuable  in  the  estimation  of  a  geologist; 
for  as  soon  as  the  tunnel  is  finished,  and  the 
debris  carried  away  to  form  embankments,  the  place 
becomes  inaccessible,  and  not  another  specimen  can 
be  obtained  from  that  locality.  The  geologist  will 
therefore  regard  those  which  are  deposited  in  the 
museum  with  a  double  interest — first,  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  value  for  purposes  of  reference  ; 
and  secondly,  because  they  were  found  in  a  situa- 
tion from  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  more  can 
be  procured. 

Another  advantage  of  a  local  museum  is,  that  it 
forms  a  safe  depository,  not  only  for  photographs 
or  drawings  of  neighbouring  ruins,  ancient  camps, 
abbeys,  stone  crosses,  &c,  but  also  for  certain 
kinds  of  portable  antiquities,  such  as  coins,  wea- 
pons, seals,  or  pottery,  found  in  the  vicinity,  which, 
if  rare,  choice,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
would  otherwise  get  swallowed  up  in  the  omnivor- 
ous jaws  of  the  British  Museum  ;  or,  if  less  valu- 
able, would  probably  find  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  individuals  (not  collectors),  who  would  keep 
them  for  a  short  time  as  ornaments  for  the  chim- 
ney-piece, only  to  consign  them,  when  their  novelty 
is  gone,  to  the  depths  of  the  lumber-room. 

In  some  places,  the  naturalist  will  find  a  private 
collector  possessing  a  series  of  local  specimens, 
arranged  so  as  to  make  them  of  the  greatest  use  in 
illustrating  the  productions  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  thus  in  some  degree  he  will  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  a  public  museum.  In  other  places, 
he  will  find  in  operation  the  rival  interests  of  both 
public  and  private  collectors,  each  striving  to  outdo 
the  other.  Now,  geological  and  mineralogical  spe- 
cimens are  generally  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  give  both  parties  a  chance  of  rendering 
their  respective  collections  equally  perfect— pro- 
vided they  use  equal  diligence  in  making  their 
search  ;  but  when  these  emulative  spirits  come  to 
deal  with  antiquarian  relics,  it  becomes  a  serious 
question,  to  whose  care  unique  specimens  should 
be  intrusted — which  should  carry  off  the  spoil— the 
public  museum,  or  the  cabinet  of  the  private 
collector. 

This  point  was  ably  discussed  in  the  course  of  a 
correspondence  on  '  Treasure-trove/  carried  on  in 
the  columns  of  the  Timet  between  two  well-known 
antiquaries,  Mr  T.  G.  Faussett,  Honorary  Secretary 
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to  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  and  Mr  J. 
Evans.  The  former  laid  down  that  any  discourage- 
ment to  private  collections  '  is  a  step  in  the  right 
ion.'   The  latter  strongly  urged  that  to  dis- 


courage private  collections  were  to  '  do  away  with 
the  principal  promoters  of  that  taste  for  antiquities 
to  which  the  existence  of  the  local  historical  and 
antiquarian  societies  is  due.'  We  are,  for  our  part, 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  local  museums, 
whether  they  are  public,  or  whether  they  belong  to 
private  individuals,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
offer  one  or  two  simple  hints  on  the  formation  of 
such  collections. 

If  a  local  museum  is  to  be  established  in  a 
provincial  town,  or  if  one  already  existing  is  to 
be  rearranged,  it  is  most  necessary,  if  the  space  is 
limited,  to  begin  by  making,  at  the  very  outset,  a 
stringent  rule  not  to  accept  any  specimen  unless  it 
is  found  within  a  certain  area  or  district,  of  which 
the  town  should  be  the  centre.  This  area  may  be 
great  or  small  according  to  circumstances,  but  for 
a  town,  a  radius  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  will 
generally  be  found  quite  sufficient ;  or  that  for  a 
collection  in  a  city  might  be  made  co-cxtensive 
with  the  county  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  In 
either  case,  the  map  published  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  should  be  procured,  and  the  exact  limits 
of  the  district  clearly  laid  down.  This  map,  hung 
up  in  the  museum,  would  not  only  serve  the 
stranger  as  a  guide  to  the  geography  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  would  also  shew  at  a  glance  the 
boundary-line,  beyond  which  specimens  cease  to 
be  regarded  as  local.  If  the  space  at  command  is 
unlimited,  all  specimens,  local  and  non-local,  may 
be  received ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  collection 
of  any  real  value,  those  which  are  found  within 
the  prescribed  area  Bhould  be  placed  distinctly 
apart  from  all  the  others ;  they  should  be  put  in 
separate  cases ;  they  should  be  classed  separately, 
and  in  every  way  treated  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
different  collection. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  an  old  museum  is  to  be 
rearranged,  it  may  not  be  possible,  or  even  expe- 
dient, to  make  a  clearance  of  all  the  non-local 
specimens,  but  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  plan 
undoubtedly  is  to  break  up  the  existing  arrange- 
ment, and  begin  dt  novo,  putting  together  by 
themselves  all  those  specimens  which  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  apparently 
simple  operation  will,  however,  be  found  anything 
but  an  easy  one,  if  the  collection  has  hitherto  been 
arranged  according  to  a  scientific  system,  and 
especially  difficult  if  the  specimens  happen  to  be 
numbered  with  consecutive  figures,  for  then  this 
mode  implies  not  only  a  complete  rearrangement, 
but  also  the  work  of  putting  fresh  numbers  or 
labels  to  every  individual  specimen,  besides  making 
an  amended  catalogue.  In  such  a  case,  the  simplest 
thing  to  do  is,  to  affix  to  each  local  specimen 
either  a  card  or  label  bearing  some  conspicuous 
and  distinctive  mark  to  show  its  local  origin.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  mode  of  pointing  out  parti- 
cular specimens,  I  may  refer  to  the  plan  which  is 
adopted  in  the  public  museum  at  Bern,  where  the 
arrangement  of  minerals  is  carried  on  in  a  conti- 
nuous scries  of  cases,  extending  from  one  end  of 
the  gallery  to  the  other ;  and  in  these,  minerals 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  classified  according 
to  a  scientific  system,  totally  irrespective  of  their 
nationality.  As  a  means,  however,  of  calling  espe- 
cial attention  to  those  specimens  which  have  been 
found  in  Switzerland,  a  red  cross,  the  emblem  of 


the  confederate  states,  is  printed  in  a  conspicuous 
position  on  their  labels. 

The  other  plan  I  have  mentioned — namely,  that 
of  entirely  separating  the  local  from  the  non-local 
specimens,  is  best  exemplified — though,  of  course, 
on  a  much  larger  scale — by  the  collection  in  the 
Ferdinandeum,  or' University  Museum,  at  Inns- 
bruck, where  special  rooms  are  set  apart  to  con- 
tain all  the  natural  productions  of  the  Tyrol ;  and 
the  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils  of  that  most  inte- 
resting district  being  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  the  geology  of  the  region  they  illustrate,  can  thus 
be  studied  without  any  interruption  being  caused 
by  the  miscellaneous  collections  with  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  are  occupied. 

UNCLE  INGOT. 
'  If  ever  you  or  yours  get  five  pounds  out  of  me, 
madam,  before  I  die,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  have 
five  thousand ;  and  I  am  a  man  of  my  word.' 
So  spoke  Mr  Ingot  Beardmore,  drysalter  and 
common-councilman  of  the  city  of  London,  to 
Dorothea  Elizabeth,  his  widowed  sister-in-law,  who 
had  applied  to  him  for  pecuniary  succour  about 
three  months  after  the  death  of  his  younger  brother 
Isaac,  her  husband.  There  were  harshness  and 
stubborn  determination  enough  in  his  reply,  but 
there  was  no  niggard  cruelty.  Mrs  Isaac  wanted 
money,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  all  want  it  She  was  only  poor  in  comparison 
with  the  great  wealth  of  this  relative  by  marriage. 
Her  income  was  large  enough  for  any  ordinary — 
Mr  Ingot  said  'legitimate' — purpose,  but  not  suffi- 
cient for  sending  her  boy  to  Eton,  and  finishing 
him  off  at  the  universities,  as  it  was  the  maternal 
wish  to  do.  Mr  Ingot  hated  such  genteel  intentions ; 
Christ's  Hospital  had  been  a  fashionable  enough 
school  for  him,  and  he  had  '  finished  off'  as  a  clerk 
at  forty  pounds  a  year  in  that  very  respectable 
house  of  which  he  was  now  the  senior  partner. 
With  the  results  of  that  education,  as  exemplified 
in  himself,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  if  his 
nephews  only  turned  out  half  as  well,  their  mother, 
he  thought,  might  think  herself  uncommonly  lucky. 
Her  family  had  given  themselves  airs  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  her  marrying  Isaac—1  allying  herself  with 
commerce,'  some  of  them  called  it — and  Ingot  had 
never  forgiven  them.  He  gloried  in  his  own 
profession,  although  government  had  never  seen 
fit  to  ennoble  any  member  of  it,  and  perhaps  all 
the  more  upon  that  account ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  Radicals  who  are  not '  snobs '  at  heart,  but 
rather  aristocrats.  He  honestly  believed  that 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  the  lower  orders, 
and  those  who  toiled  and  Btrove,  the  upper  crust  of 
the  human  pie.  When  he  was  told  that  the  former 
classes  often  toiled  and  strove  in  their  own  way  as 
much  as  the  others,  he  made  a  gesture  of  contempt, 
and  'blew'  like  an  exasperated  whale.  It  was  a 
vulgar  sort  of  retort,  of  course,  but  bo  eminently 
expressive,  that  his  opponent  rarely  pursued  the 
subject. 

Ho  rather  liked  his  sister-in-law,  in  spite  of 
her  good  birth,  and  would  have,  doubtless,  largely 
assisted  her  had  she  consented  to  bring  up  her 
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children  according  to  his  views;  but  since  she 
preferred  to  take  her  own  way,  he  withdrew  him- 
self more  and  more  from  her  society,  until  they 
saw  nothing  at  all  of  one  another.   He  had  no 
intention  of  leaving  his  money  away  from  his 
brother's  children ;  he  had  much  too  strong  a  sense 
of  duty  for  that ;  and  as  for  marriage,  that  was  an 
idea  that  never  entered  into  his  hard  old  head. 
He  had  not  made  a  fool  of  himself  by  falling  in 
love  in  middle  age,  as  Isaac  had  done  (in  youth,  he 
had  not  time  for  such  follies),  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  at  sixty-five  he  should  commit  any  such 
imprudence.   So  his  nephews  and  nieces  felt  con- 
fident of  being  provided  for  in  the  future.   In  the 
present,  however,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  both  girls  and  boys  grew  more  expensive, 
Mrs  Isaac's  income  became  greatly  straitened. 
Her   own   family  very  much   applauded  the 
expensive  way  in  which  she  was  bringing  up 
her  children,  and  especially  her  independence 
of  spirit  with  relation  to  her  tradesman  brother- 
in-law,  but  they  never  assisted  her  with  a  penny. 
The  young  gentleman  at  Cambridge  was  therefore 
kept  upon  very  short  allowance;  and  the  young 
ladies,  whose  beauty  was  something  remarkable, 
affected  white  muslin,  and  wore  no  meretricious 
jewellery.    Their  pin-money  was  very  limited, 
poor  things,  and  they  made  their  own  clothes  at 
home  by  the  help  of  a  sewing-machine.   If  Uncle 
Ingot  could   have  seen  them   thus  diligently 
employed,  his  heart  would  perhaps  have  softened 
towards  them,  but,  as  I  have  said,  they  now  never 
got  that  chance.  Julia,  the  elder,  had  been  but  six 
years  old  when  he  had  last  called  at  their  highly- 
rented  but  diminutive  habitation  in  Mayfair,  and 
now  she  was  eighteen,  and  had  never  seen  him 
since.   Although  she  had  of  course  grown  out  of 
the  old  man's  recollection,   she  remembered 
his   figure-head,   as   she  wickedly  called  his 
rigid  features,  uncommonly  well ;  and,  indeed, 
nobody  who  had  ever  seen  it  was  likely  to  forget 
it  His  countenance  was  not  so  much  human  as 
ligneous ;  and  his  profile,  Nephew  Jack  had 
actually  seen  upon  a  certain  nobbly  tree  in  the 
lime-walk  of  Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge — much 
more  like^han  any  silhouette  ever  cut  out  of  black 
paper.   They  had  laughed  at  the  old  gentleman  in 
early  days,  and  snapped  their  fingers  at  his  churlish- 
ness, but  it  had  become  no  laughing  matter  now. 

That  remark  of  Uncle  Ingot's,  '  If  ever  you  or 
yours  get  five  pounds  out  of  me,  madam,  before  I 
die,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  have  five  thousand ; 
and  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,'  had  become  a  very 
serious  sentence,  condemning  all  the  family  to,  if 
not  Poverty,  at  least  very  urgent  Want  What 
it  meant  of  course  was,  that  he  was  resolutely 
determined  to  give  them  nothing.  In  vain  the 
young  ladies  worked  for  Uncle  Ingot  slippers  and 
book-markers  for  his  birthday,  and  sent  to  him 
their  best  wishes  at  Christmas  in  Rommel's  highly- 
scented  envelopes  ;  in  vain  Jack  sent  him  a  pound 
of  the  most  excellent  snuff  that  Bacon's  emporium 
could  furnish,  at  the  beginning  of  every  term.  He 
always  wrote  back  a  civil  letter  of  thanks,  in  a 
clear  and  clerkly  letter,  but  there  was  never  any 


enclosure.  When  Mrs  Isaac  asked  him  to  dinner, 
he  declined  in  a  caustic  manner — avowing  that  he 
did  not  feel  himself  comfortable  at  the  aristocratic 
tables  of  the  West  End — and  sent  her  a  pine-apple 
for  the  dessert,  of  his  own  growing.  He  bad  really 
no  ill-feeling  towards  his  relatives,  although  he 
kept  himself  so  estranged  from  them  ;  but  I  think 
this  sort  of  conduct  tickled  the  old  gentleman's 
grim  sense  of  humour.  If  he  could  have  found 
some  legitimate  excuse  for  'making  it  up'  with  his 
sister-in-law,  within  the  first  year  or  two  of  their 
falling  out,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  glad  to  do 
so  ;  but  time  had  now  so  widened  the  breach  that 
it  was  not  to  be  easily  repaired.  What  he  had 
satirically  written  when  he  declined  her  invitation, 
had  grown  to  be  true  :  he  rarely  went  into  society, 
and  almost  never  into  the  company  of  ladies,  the 
elder  portion  of  whom  he  considered  frivolous  and 
vexatious,  and  the  younger  positively  dangerous. 
He  had  a  few  old-bachelor  friends,  however,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  cordial  intercourse,  and  spent 
with  them  various  festivals  of  the  year  as  regularly 
as  they  came  round. 

On  the  3lBt  of  December,  for  instance,  he 
never  omitted  to  go  down  to  Reading,  and 
'see  the  old  year  out,  and  the  new  year  in,' 
in  the  company  of  Tom  Whaffles,  with  whom 
he  had  worn  the  yellow  stockings  in  these  school- 
days that  had  passed  away  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Tom  and  Isaac  had  been  even  greater 
cronies  as  boys  than  Tom  and  Ingot,  but  the 
bitter  did  not  like  Tom  the  less  upon  that  account : 
secretly.  I  think  he  esteemed  him  the  more  highly 
as  a  link  between  himself  and  that  luckless  family 
whose  very  existence  he  yet  chose  to  ignore.  Mr 
Whaffles  had  intimate  relations  with  them  still ; 
they  came  down  to  stay  with  him  whenever  his 
sister  paid  him  a  visit,  and  could  act  as  their 
hostess ;  but  this  never  happened  in  the  last  week 
of  the  year.  Tom  was  never  to  speak  of  them  to 
his  old  friend— that  was  not  only  tacitly  under- 
stood, but  had  even  been  laid  down  in  writing, 
as  the  basis  of  their  intimacy. 

On  the  31st  of  December  host,  Mr  Ingot  Beard- 
more  found  himself,  as  usual,  at  the  Paddington 
Station,  looking  for  an  empty  compartment,  for  his 
own  company  had  got  to  be  very  pleasing  to  him. 
Having  attained  his  object,  and  rolled  himself  up 
in  the  comer  of  the  carriage  in  several  greatcoats, 
with  his  feet  upon  a  hot  tin,  and  his  hands  clothed 
in  thick  mittens,  and  looking  altogether  bike  a 
polar  bear  who  liked  to  make  himself  comfortable 
— when  everything  was  arranged,  I  say,  to  the  old 
gentleman's  complete  satisfaction,  who  should  in- 
vade his  privacy,  just  as  the  train  was  about  to 
start,  and  the  whistle  had  sounded,  but  one  of  the 
most  bewitching  young  ladies  you  ever  set  eyes  on  ! 

'  Madam,  this  carriage  is  engaged,'  growled  he, 
pointing  to  the  umbrella,  carpet-bag,  and  books, 
which  he  had  distributed  upon  all  the  seats,  in 
order  to  give  it  that  appearance. 

'  Only  engaged  to  you,  I  think,  sir,'  replied  the 
charmer  flippantly.  '  Happy  carriage !  I  wish  I  was. 
Isn't  that  pretty  ?' 

Mr  Beardmore  had  never  had  anything  half  so 
shocking  said  to  him  in  all  his  life,  and  if  the  train 
had  notbeen  already  set  in  motion,  he  would  have 
called  upon  the  guard  for  help,  and  left  the  carriage 
forthwith.  As  it  was,  he  could  only  look  at  this 
shameless  young  person  with  an  expression  of  the 
severest  reprobation.  At  the  same  time,  his  heart 
sank  within  him  at  the  reflection,  that  the  train 
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was  not  to  stop  till  he  reached  his  destination- 
Reading.  What  indignities  might  he  not  hare  to 
suffer  before  he  could  obtain  protection !  She 
was  a  modest-looking  young  lady,  too.  very  simply 
dressed,  and  her  voice  was  particularly  sweet  and 
prepossessing,  notwithstanding  the  very  dreadful 
remarks  in  which  she  had  indulged.  Perhaps  she 
was  out  of  her  mind— and  at  this  idea  Mr  Ingot 
Beardmore  broke  out,  notwithstanding  the  low 
temperature,  into  a  very  profuse  perspiration. 

'  Now,  what  will  you  give  me  for  a  kiss,  yon  old 
—you  old  polar  bear  ? '  asked  the  fair  stranger  play- 
fully as  the  train  flew  by  Ealing. 

*  Nothing,  madam,  nothing ;  1  am  astonished  at 
you,'  answered  Mr  Beardmore,  looking  anxiously 
round  the  carriage  in  the  desperate  hope  of  finding 
one  of  those  newly-patented  inventions  for  affording 
communication  with  the  guard. 

'  Well,  then,  I  '11  take  one,  and  leave  it  to  your 
honour,'  continued  the  young  lady  with  a  peal  of 
silver  laughter ;  and  with  that  Bhe  lightly  rose,  and 
before  the  old  gentleman  could  free  himself  from 
his  wrapSj  or  ward  her  off  with  his  inuffetecs,  she 
had  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  horny  cheek.  Mr 
Beardniore's  breath  was  so  utterly  taken  away  by 
this  assault,  that  he  remained  speechless,  but  his 
countenance  was  probably  more  full  of  expression 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  *  0  no,  I  am 
not  mad,'  laughed  she  in  reply  to  it ;  'although  I 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  such  a  wonderful  old  creature. 
Now,  come,  if  I  kiss  you  again,  what  will  you  give 
me?' 

*  I  shall  give  you  in  charge  to  the  police,  niadam, 
the  instant  that  I  arrive  at  Reading/ 

'Give  me  in  charge !  What  for,  you  curious 
piece  of  antiquity  ?' 

'For  an  assault,  madam;  yes,  for  an  assault 
Don't  you  know  that  you  have  no  right  to  kiss 
people  without  their  consent  in  this  manner  ?' 

Here  the  young  lady  laughed  so  violently  that 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

'  Do  you  suppose,  you  poor  old  doting  creature, 
that  anybody  will  ever  believe  such  a  story  as 
that  ?  Do  you  ever  use  such  a  thing  as  a  looking- 
glass,  you  poor  dear?  Are  you  aware  how  very 
unprepossessing  your  appearance  is,  even  when 
you  don't  frown,  as  you  are  doing  now  in  a  manner 
that  is  enough  to  frighten  one?  You  have,  of 
course,  a  perfect  right  to  your  own  opinion,  but  if 
you  suppose  the  police  will  agree  with  you,  you 
will  find  yourself  much  mistaken.  The  idea  of 
anybody  wanting  to  kiss  you  will  reasonably  enough 
appear  to  them  preposterous.' 

'What  is  it  you  require  of  me,  you  wicked 
creature?'  cried  the  old  bachelor  in  an  agony  of 
shame  and  rage. 

'I  want  payment  for  my  kiss.  To  a  gentleman 
at  your  time  of  life,  who  scarcely  could  expect  to 
be  so  favoured,  surely  it  is  worth — what  shall  I 
say  I — five  pounds. — What !  not  so  much  ?  Well, 
then,  here  *s  another  for  your  other  cheek.'  Like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  she  suited  the  action  to  her 
words.  '  There,  then,  five  pounds  for  the  two,  and 
I  won't  take  a  smiling  less.  Tou  will  have  to  give 
it  to  the  poorVbox  at  the  police  station,  if  not  to 
me.  For  I  intend,  in  case  you  are  obstinate,  to 
complain  of  your  disgraceful  conduct  to  the  guard  at 
the  nrst  opportunity.  I  shall  give  you  into  custody, 
sir,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive.  Tou  will  be  put 
upon  your  oath,  you  know,  and  all  you  will  dare  to 
say  will  be  that  I  kissed  you,  and  not  you  me. 
What  "  roars  of  laughter"  there  will  be  in  court,  1 


[AprtlT.t**. 


and  how  funny  it  will  all  look  in  the  papers !' 
Here  the  young  lady  began  to  laugh  again,  as 
though  she  had  already  read  it  there.  Mr  Beard- 
more s  grim  sense  of  humour  was,  as  usual,  accom- 
panied by  a  keen  dislike  of  appearing  ridiculous. 
True,  he  hated  to  be  imposed  upon ;  still,  of 
the  two  evils,  was  it  not  better  to  pay  five  pounds 
than  to  be  made  the  laughing-stock  of  his  bachelor 
friends,  who  are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  com- 
miserate  one  in  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  ? 

In  short,  Mr  Ingot  Beardmore  paid  the  money. 
Mr  Thomas  Whafties  found  his  guest  that  evening 
anything  but  talkative.  There  was  a  select  party  of 
the  male  sex  invited  to  meet  him,  by  whom  the 
rich  old  drysaltcr  was  accustomed  to  be  regarded 
as  an  oracle ;  but  upon  this  occasion  he  had  nothing 
to  say ;  the  consciousness  of  having  been  'done 
oppressed  him.  His  lips  were  tightly  scaled ;  his 
cheeks  were  still  glowing  from  the  audacious  insult 
that  had  been  put  upon  them  ;  his  fingers  clutched 
the  pocket-book  in  which  there  was  a  five-pound 
note  less  than  there  ought  to  be.  But  when  his 
host  and  himself  were  left  alone  that  night, '  seeing 
the  old  year  out,  and  the  new  year  in,  his  heart 
began  to  thaw  under  the  genial  influences  of  friend- 
ship and  gin-punch,  and  ne  told  his  late  adventure 
to  Tom  Whaffles,  not  without  some  enjoyment  of 
his  own  mischance. 

'  I  could  really  almost  forgive  the  jade,'  said  he, 
'for  having  taken  me  in  so  cleverly.  I  dare  say, 
however,  sue  makes  quite  a  profession  of  it ;  and 
that  half  a  score  of  old  gentlemen  have  been  coerced 
before  now  into  ransoming  their  good  name  as  I 
did.  And  vet  she  was  as  modest  and  ladylike 
looking  a  girl  as  ever  you  saw.' 

'Was  she  anything  bike  this?'  inquired  Mr 
Whaffles,  producing  a  photograph. 

'  Why,  that 's  the  very  girl ! '  exclaimed  the 
guest — '  Ha,  ha !  Tom  ;  so  yoi^too,  have  been  one 
of  her  victims,  have  you?  WelL  now,  this  is 
must  extraqrdinary.' 

'  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow.  I  know  her  very 
well ;  and  her  sister,  and  her  mother,  and  her 
brother  too.  I  can  introduce  you  to  her  if  you 
like.  There's  not  the  least  harm  in  herj  bless 
you,  she  only  kissed  you  for  a  bit  of  fun.' 

'  A  bit  of  fun ! '  died  Mr  Beardmore.  '  Why,  she 
got  a  five-pound  note  out  of  me  1 ' 

'  But  she  does  not  mean  to  keep  it,  I  am  very 
sure.  Would  you  like  to  see  her  again  ?  Come, 
"Yes"  or  "No?"' 

'  If  she  will  give  me  back  my  money,  "  Yes.'" 

'  Very  well,  returned  the  host ;  '  mind,  you 
asked  for  her  yourself;'  and  he  rang  the  bell 
pretty  sharply  twice. 

'  Here  she  is :  it's  your  niece,  Miss  Julia.  Her 
mother  and  sister  are  now  staying  under  this  very 
roof.' 

'  Yes,  uncle,'  said  the  young  lady  demurely. 
'  Here  is  your  five-pound  note :  please  to  give  me 
that  five  thousand  which  you  promised  mamma 
if  ever  she  or  hen  got  Jive  pounds  out  of  you ;  for  you 
are  a  man  of  your  tcorrf,  I  know.  But  what  would 
be  better  still  would  be,  to  let  me  kiss  you  once 
more,  in  the  character  of  your  dutiful  niece  ;  and 
let  us  all  love  you  as  wo  want  to  do.  It  was  an 
audacious  stratagem,  I  admit,  but  I  think  you  will 
forgive  me — come.' 

'There  go  the  church-bells  1'  cried  Tom  Whaffles. 
'  It  is  the  new  year,  and  a  fitting  time  to  forget  old 
enmities.   Give  your  Uncle  a  kiss,  child.' 

Uncle  Ingot  made  no  resistance  this  time,  but 
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avowed  himself  fairiy  conquered ;  and  between 
ourselves,  although  he  made  no '  favourites '  among 
his  newly-reconciled  relatives,  but  treated  them 
with  equal  kindness,  I  think  he  always  liked 
Niece  Julia  best,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  healing 
a  quarrel  which  no  one  perhaps  had  regretted  more 
at  heart  than  Uncle  Ingot  himself. 


NOTES  ON  LIONS. 

Lions  appear  to  be  monogamous.  The  lioness 
carries  her  young  five  months,  and  has  two  or  three 
at  a  birth.  According  to  Jules  Gerard,  the  cubs 
begin  to  attack  animals,  as  sheep  and  goats,  that 
stray  into  their  neighbourhood,  as  early  as  from 
eight  to  twelve  months  old.  About  two  years  old 
they  are  able  to  strangle  a  horse  or  camel,  and  from 
this  time  until  maturity  (about  eight  years),  he  adds, 
they  are  truly  ruinous  neighbours.  They  kill  not 
only  to  obtain  food,  but  apparently  to  learn  to  kill. 
The  age  to  which  lions  attain  appears  doubtful : 
Pompey,  the  lion  in  the  Old  Tower  Menagerie, 
reached  his  seventieth  year ;  and  fifty  years  has 
been  sometimes  given  as  the  ordinary  limit  reached 
by  them ;  but  this,  most  likely,  is  over  the  mark. 
Dr  Livingstone  has  observed  that  they  appear  to 
suffer  from  loss  of  teeth  as  they  advance  in  years. 
A  great  number  of  these  animals  would  appear 
to  have  existed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  man's  history, 
and  must  have  presented  an  important  obstacle  to 
the  spread  of  the  human  race. 

Taking  Holy  Writ  as  the  earliest  record  to 
which  we  now  have  access,  it  is  remarkable  how 
often  the  lion  is  referred  to  in  a  figurative  manner 
by  the  writers.  In  the  original  text,  we  find 
various  names  used  to  distinguish  the  lion  at 
different  periods  of  his  existence.  Thus  (according 
to  Dr  Kitto),  we  have  gur,  a  lion's  whelp,  as  in 
Jeremiah  li.  38,  and  Ezekiel  xix. ;  ckephir,  a  young 
lion  just  leaving  his  parents,  the  most  destructive 
period  of  his  existence,  see  Psalm  xcl,  and  Ezekiel 
xix  3  and  6 ;  art,  a  young  lion  having  just  paired, 
as  in  2d  Samuel  xvii  10,  and  Numbers  xxiii 
24;  » achy  I,  a  mature  lion,  as  in  Job  iv.  10, 
Hosea  v.  14,  and  Proverbs  xxvi.  13;  and  laith,  a 
fierce  or  black  lion,  as  in  Job  iv.  10,  and  Proverbs 
xxx.  30.  Regarding  the  last  expression,  we  may 
remark,  that  black  lions — that  is,  those  with  a 
blackish  muzzle,  and  black  tips  to  the  hairs  of  the 
mane — are  to  this  day  accounted  the  most  formid- 
able both  in  North  and  South  Africa. 

Lions  appear  to  have  been  the  object  of  special 
worship  at  Leontopolis  in  ancient  Egypt ;  and  in 
one  of  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  to  which  Sir  Q. 
Wilkinson  assigns  an  antiquity  of  three  thousand 
years,  some  Egyptians  are  represented  hunting 
with  tame  lions,  much  in  the  style  chetahs  are 
used  to  this  day  in  the  Deccan.*   If  not  one  of  the 


•  The  ancient  Egyptians  tMm  to  have  been  very  trac- 
cewful  in  utilising  the  FeUncn  generally.  In  several  bag- 
reliefs,  fowlers  are  represented  accompanied  by  eats  in 
place  of  dogs,  and  in  one,  an  animal,  apparently  of  that 
kind,  in  depicted  in  the  act  of  retrievina.  A  tame  lion 
may  often  do  still  met  with  in  Cairo,  though  lions  fit  a 
irtate  of  nature  are  not  found  nearer,  we  believe,  than 


animals  universally  regarded  as  sacred  in  ancient 
Egypt,  the  lion  still  seems  to  have  been  a  universal 
favourite,  for  in  every  possible  form  of  ornament 
we  find  the  head  and  claws  reproduced  in  water- 
spouts, chair-legs,  and  sword-handles. 

M.  Gerard  has  remarked  that,  in  North  Africa 
(besides  a  considerable  destruction  of  human  life), 
the  damage  done  by  carrying  off  and  killing  cattle 
cannot  be  estimated  at  a  lower  figure  than  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  each  lion. 

Lions  appear  to  attack  game  by  seizing  the  flank 
near  the  hind-leg,  or  the  throat  below  the  jaw — 
points  which  instinct  seems  quickly  to  teach  dogs 
of  all  kinds  to  assail,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  larger 
animals.  Dr  Livingstone,  while  bearing  witness  to 
the  enormous  strength  of  the  lion,  truly  wonderful 
when  compared  with  his  size,  remarks,  however, 
that  all  the  feats  of  strength,  such  as  carrying  off 
cattle,  that  have  come  under  his  observation,  had 
been  performed  by  dragging  or  trailing  the  carcass 
along  the  ground.  The  tales  of  lions  never  devour- 
ing game  save  when  killed  by  themselves,  are  un- 
founded. We  have  ourselves  seen  a  family  of  lions 
(they  often  hunt  in  families)  in  the  Transvaal  ter- 
ritory quarrelling,  like  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds, 
over  the  putrid  carcass  of  a  horse,  which  had  died 
of  Paardsikte  (pleuroneumonia)  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, while  the  plains  around  were  teeming  with 
those  countless  herds  of  migrating  game  (antelopes 
and  quaggas),  of  the  numbers  of  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  convey  an  idea  to  the  fireside  traveller. 

A  point  where  imagination  has  wrought  wonders 
is  in  the  matter  of  the  lion's  voice.  This  fancy 
has  been  also  demolished  by  Dr  Livingstone.  '  To 
talk  of  the  majestic  voice  of  the  lion,'  he  writes, 
'is  merely  so  much  majestic  twaddle.  I  have 
never  found  any  one  who  could  fairly  distinguish 
between  the  roar  of  the  lion  and  that  of  the  ostrich, 
although  the  former  appears  to  proceed  more  from 
the  chest.  To  this  day,'  he  adds,  '  I  am  unable 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  except  by 
knowing  that  the  former  roars  by  night,  and  the 
latter  by  day  only.' 

Jules  Gerard  is,  however,  more  enthusiastic  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  vocal  powers  of  his  favourites. 
He  remarks,  that  the  sound  of  a  lion's  voice  a 
league  off,  appears  to  an  inexperienced  observer  as 
if  close  at  hand;  and  that  he  has  frequently 
tracked  lions  at  a  distance  of  three  leagues  (nine 
miles),  by  the  sound  of  their  voices ;  he  also 
testifies  to  a  certain  musical  grandeur  in  the  sound. 

Naturalists  have  generally  considered  the  Asiatic 
lion  as  a  distinct  species  from  the  African,  but  this 
appears  by  no  means  well  decided.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  African  lion.  The  Arabs 
in  North  Africa  distinguish  three— the  yellow,  the 
gray,  and  the  black ;  and  M.  Gerard  states,  that 
while  individuals  of  the  two  former  varieties  have 
been  known  to  roam  over  immense  tracts  of 
country,  specimens  of  the  hlack-maned  lion  have 
been  found  to  inhabit  one  spot  for  over  thirty 
years.  Mr  Gordon  Curnming,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  opportunities  of  observing  these  animals  were 
only  second  to  those  of  Jules  Gerard,  states  that  he 
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is  satisfied  that  the  two  varieties  of  South 
lion  (the  Vaal,  or  yellow,  and  the  Blaauw  or 
Zwaart,  or  black)  are  one  and  the  same  species  at 
different  ages ;  that  their  manes  invariably  become 
darker  as  they  increase  in  years;  and  that  the 
thickness  of  the  coat,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
mane,  appear  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  cover 
frequented  by  the  animals,  being  always  greater 
where  there  is  least  shelter. 


A   CITY  LYRIC. 

Mt  home  is  the  city ;  to  and  fro, 

I  wander  o'er  it  from  day  to  day, 

Hearing  its  myriad  pulses  play, 
Watching  its  life- waves  ebb  and  flow  ; 
Little  I  see,  and  little  I  know 

Of  rustling  woods  or  flowery  fields ; 

On  the  sights  and  sounds  that  the  city  yields, 
My  heart  and  my  fancy  feed  and  grow. 

Out  from  my  easement,  narrow  and  high, 
When  the  summer  morn  in  the  east  is  low, 
Over  the  long  streets,  row  on  row, 

I  love  to  look  with  a  dreaming  eye  ; 

While  half  of  them  still  in  black  shadow  lie, 
And  half  of  them  shine  like  burnished  gold, 
And  only  the  wreathing  smoke  outrolled 

From  the  giant  chimneys  streaks  the  sky. 

Then  I  think  how  soon  the  clangorous  beat 

Of  bells  will  call  to  their  tasks  again 

The  thousands  who  labour  with  hand  or  with  brain ; 
And  I  wonder  how  many  the  call  will  meet 
In  hope  and  courage,  or  patience  sweet, 

Glad  hymns  silently  singing  within  ; 

How  many  with  weights  of  sorrow  or  sin 
Heavily  hanging  on  heart  and  feet. 

Moving  on  with  the  moving  throng — 
A  single  drop  in  the  roaring  stream — 
Electrical  currents  of  sympathy  seem 

To  dart  through  my  veins  as  I  hurry  along ; 

Something  I  feel  of  the  strange  wild  thrill 
The  soldier  knows  in  the  maddening  crush 
Of  rank  on  rank  as  they  onward  rush, 

Heedless  of  bullet  or  bristling  steel. 

Leisurely  strolling  at  alose  of  day, 
When  duty  is  done,  and  the  mind  is  free, 
Each  passing  face  is  a  problem  to  me  ; 

Stolid  or  eager,  grave  or  gay, 

Young  and  blooming,  or  aged  and  gray  ; 
Solving  it  right,  or  solving  it  wrong, 
Pleasantly  musing,  I  saunter  along, 

Giving  to  fancy  her  wilful  way. 

This  one  I  know  by  his  cheerful  air, 

And  the  smiles  on  his  lip  that  go  and  come, 
Sees  before  him  the  light  of  home, 

And  loved  ones  waiting  to  welcome  him  there ; 

This  one  I  know  by  the  cloud  of  care 


That  darkens  deep  on  his  wrinkled  brow, 
Has  gambled  and  lost,  and  is  planning  the  how 
Of  a  luckier  move  the  account  to  square. 

A  piano's  soft  and  silvery  din 
Comes  tinkling  merrily  out  on  the  air, 
And  I  paint  to  myself  a  maiden  fair 

Playfully  touching  the  keys  within  ; 

I  give  her  an  eye  to  the  stars  akin 
When  eve  hath  deepened  the  bright  sky-bine, 
A  cheek  of  the  delicate  wild-rose  hue, 

And  a  smile  that  a  lover  would  die  to  win. 

Here  at  this  window  are  sitting  a  pair- 
Father  and  mother — for  shining  between 
The  head  of  a  little  girl  is  seen, 

With  a  hand  of  each  on  her  golden  hair; 

Visions  before  me  float  in  the  air 
Of  the  might  have  been,  and  the  yet  might  be, 
If  the  had  but  listened,  nay,  if  she 

Had  a  soul  as  true  as  her  form  is  fair. 

Often  again  I  look  out  on  the  street 
When  the  glittering  lamps  are  all  alight, 
Gemming  the  skirts  of  the  dark-robed  night, 

When  the  only  sounds  that  my  hearing  greet 

Are  mysterious  murmurs  the  sense  that  cheat, 
Or  the  wakeful  watchman's  heavy  footfall 
Echoing  up  from  the  hollow  wall, 

As  he  wearily  paces  his  lonely  beat. 


And  then  I  think  of  the  aching  brow 
Cooled  on  the  pillow  of  peace  and  rest ; 
Of  lovers  the  favouring  hours  have  blest 

Thinking  of  kissing  and  parting  now; 

Of  happy  circles  all  aglow 
With  the  light  of  the  heart  that  beams  f  ton 
eyes; 

Of  the  anxious  student  in  haste  to  be  wise, 
Still  pondering  the  page  that  bewilders  him  so. 

0  poets  may  sing  of  streams  that  flow 

Braiding  their  ripples  in  the  sun, 

Of  shadowy  wood,  and  moorland  dun, 
Of  scented  brakes  where  wild-flowers  blow ; 
Little  of  these  I  see  or  know; 

My  home  is  the  city— and  day  or  night, 

On  its  eights  and  sounds,  with  a 
My  heart  and  my  fancy  feed  and  grow. 
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THE  SAVAGE  AT  THE  "QUARTET. 

It  has  been  written  of  Poetry,  as  most  people  are 
aware,  that  when  only  commonplace  or  ordinary, 
it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  by  gods  or  men,  or  pub- 
lishing establishments;  though,  as  for  these  last, 
if  Horace  had  lived  in  our  times,  he  would  scarcely 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  them,  for 
even  good  poets  do  not  now  a  days  find  favour  in 
their  eyes.  It  has  also  been  said  by  a  great  wit 
concerning  Painting,  that  the  worst  sort  of  ochre 
that  can  be  used  in  that  profession  is  the  Mediocre. 
But  why  has  nothing  been  remarked  of  an  equally 
caustic  character  respecting  the  sister  Art  of  Music  ? 
Why  is  every  young  lady  taught  to  strum  on  the 
pianoforte,  as  though  the  possession  of  ten  fingers 
were  sufficient  for  excellence  in  that  accomplish- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  lack  of  an  ear  for 
music  ?  Why  do  musical  folks  tremble  to  go  out 
to  dinner,  for  fear  they  should  be  doomed  to  suffer 
for  it  afterwards  in  the  drawing-room  of  their 
entertainer  at  the  hands  of  a  young-lady  amateur? 
She  is  led  up,  after  a  conventional  resistance  which 
affords  no  hope,  since  they  are  well  aware  how  it 
will  all  end,  to  the  piano,  like  Iphigenia  to  the 
sacrifice,  only,  instead  of  her  suddenly  turning 
into  a  goat  (which  would  be  an  unspeakable  relief), 
tho  sacrifice  is  fully  completed— that  is,  of  tho 
audience.  Conversation  is  made  to  cease  until  this 
inexperienced  performer  has  struggled  through 
some  piece  totally  beyond  her  powers,  and  then  it 
is  ten  to  one  if  some  injudicious  or  malignant 
person  does  not  remark  in  that  hypocritical  tone 
peculiar  to  such  a  request :  '  Oh,  titanic  you,  Miss 
Blundertipa ;  we  trust  you  are  not  going  to  limit 

us  to  one '          And  before  the  man  can  finish  his 

sentence,  she  has  removed  the  glove  which  she 
had  only  made  a  pretence  of  resuming,  and  begins 
again  with  something  worse. 

Mr  Dickens  has  been  accused  of  making  crude 
young  ladies  in  some  of  his  novels  wield  an  influ- 
ence over  the  rest  of  his  dramatis  persona,  which  it 
is  urged  they  are  not  seen  to  do  in  real  life ;  but 
certainly  at  the  pianoforte  they  arc  paramount, 
and  all  must  alike  submit  to  their  harmonious  (?) 


rule.  Honest  folks  who  intend  to  inflict  this 
punishment  upon  their  guests,  should  acquaint 
them  with  the  fact  when  they  send  their  invita- 
tions, at  the  same  time  enclosing  their  bill  of  fare  ; 
then  persons  of  taste  might  strike  a  balance 
between  the  threat  and  the  promise — the  infliction 
and  the  treat — and  decide  to  accept  or  refuse 
accordingly. 

It  is  very  unselfish  and  disinterested  in  the 
present  writer  to  suggest  this  course,  for  it  so 
happens  that  he  has  no  ear  whatever.  Of  course,  I 
possess  a  pair  of  those  singular  excrescences,  which, 
although  they  have  been  likened  to  very  many 
pretty  things,  are  certainly  held  in  admiration  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  size;  but  for  musical 
purposes,  I  might  almost  as  well  be  without  them. 
I  know  a  B  flat  when  I  see  it,  but  not  when  I 
hear  it  A  whole  advertisement  column  of  the 
Times  is  devoted  daily  to  matters  about  which  I 
know  no  more  than  a  native  of  the  Andaman 
Islands ;  and,  indeed,  the  last  named  is  much 
given,  I  understand,  to  playing  upon  the  '  tom-tom,' 
and  has  so  far  clearly  the  advantage  of  me,  for  I 
don't  know  what  the  tom-tom  is,  unless  it  is  a 
chorus  of  cats. 

What  kind  of  people  they  arc  who  attend  Signor 
Screechi's  Aprds-midi  Musicales,  I  cannot  even 
guess  at ;  nor  when  they  don't  go,  but  stay  at  homo 
for  '  chamber  music,'  have  I  any  idea  what  that 
means,  unless  it  is  the  only  too  common  domestic 
fracas  popularly  known  as  '  hammer  and  tongs.' 
What  is  a  Maiinfs  Musical*  <t  Invitation,  and  in  what 
does  it  differ  from  a  simple  matinfe  ?  They  sound 
to  me  like  musical  entrees,  the  one  with,  and  the 
other  without  the  sauce  piquante.  The  advertise- 
ment of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerto  always 
attracts  me  very  much,  no  less  from  its  magnifi- 
cence of  diction  than  from  its  profound  obscurity. 
The  repetition  of  tho  word  4  fugue,'  for  example, 
affords  one  an  agreeable  entertainment  analogous 
to  that  of  investigating  ciphers— nay,  the  pursuit 
is  even  still  more  exciting,  since,  besides  the 
mystery  of  its  meaning,  there  is  the  doubt  as  to 
its  pronunciation  also.  The  frequent  appearance 
of  the  expression  «  Bach '  is  also  very  embarrassing, 
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but  I  suppose  refers  to  the  repetition  of  the 
same  strain  again  and  again,  which  is  to  me  so 
especially  abhorrent,  both  in  music  and  singing — 


like  volunteering 


at) 


;  encore '  which  none  of  the 


audience  has  demanded.  To-morrow,  I  perceive, 
there  is  this  treat  awaiting  me,  if  I  only  choose  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  '  The  Choral  Symphony  of 
Beethoven,  the  ninth  and  last  which  he  composed, 
stands  Op.  125  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works,  and 
was  written  when  the  third  and  last  epoch  of  his 
style  had  attained  its  full  maturity.'  Now,  do 
musical  people  talk  to  me  another  in  this  gor- 
geously ndiculous  style  ?  Because  if  they  do,  the 
art-critics  in  painting,  who  have  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  wrapping  up  the  least  possible  Bense 
in  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  words,  have  no 
right  to  Buch  pre-eminence,  but  should  give  way  at 
once  to  the  disciples  of  music.  Compared  with 
either  of  these  classes,  1  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
art-critic  in  Literature  (though  misty  enough,  I 
grant)  assumes  the  position  of  a  reasonable  being. 

But  let  us  still  further  examine  this  Wonder : 
'  Beethoven  had  long  cherished  the  idea  [Fancy  !]of 
giving  a  musical  expression  to  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy 
— a  poem  which,  in  glowing  and  harmonious  num- 
bers, apostrophises  Hope  and  Faith,  inculcates  a 
belief  in  the  Good,  preaches  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Brotherhood,  and  glorifies  the  beauties 
of  Nature.*  Such  a  poem  was  just  the  one  to 
impress  Beethoven,  and  it  enjoyed  bis  entire 
admiration;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  its 
merits,  its  greatest  triumph  was  that  of  having 
originated  one  of  the  finest  inspirations  of  the 
human  mind.'  If  musical  folks  put  these  sort  of 
things  in  their  advertisements,  what  do  they  put  in 
their  works  themselves  ?  For  the  small  sum  of  one 
shilling  I  can  go  to-night  and  listen,  it  seems, '  to 
one  of  the  finest  inspirations  of  the  human  mind,' 
and  yet,  I  know  I  should  come  away  no  better 
than  1  went,  and  probably  with  a  headache.  I 
should  not  be  aware  where  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance commenced,  nor  where  it  ended,  nor 
when  it  was  going  on,  although  I  think  if  they 
ventured  upon  Bach  (as  they  insist  upon  spell- 
ing it),  I  should  find  that  out,  and  publicly 
object  to  a  second  infliction.  The  audience  would, 
in  fact,  possess  an  extra  sense  in  which  my  inferior 
organisation  is  totally  deficient 

This  is  really  very  strange  ;  and  I  quite  admit 
that  it  is  I  who  am  to  be  pitied.  But  a  musical 
friend  of  mind  has  lately  ventured  to  go  much 
further  than  that,  and  to  term  me  (habitually)  'the 
Savage.'  Now  tlus,  I  thought,  was  hard,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  always  acknowledged  my  imperfection,  and 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  insult  a  musical  perform- 
ance through  want  of  appreciation,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  never  attending  one.  Instead  of 
being  touched,  however,  by  this  humility  of  mind, 
my  friend  Fidelle  (as  I  will  call  him,  for  he  is 
faithful,  and  also  plays  the  violin)  was  enraged  at 
it :  he  informed  me  that  as  no  order  of  human 
intelligence  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be 
elevated,  so  no  ears  were  so  dull  but  that  the  divine 
mystery  of  music  might  be  made  to  steal  into  them 
sooner  or  later ;  it  was  as  much  my  duty,  he  said, 
to  cultivate  this  art,  in  which  I  was  so  far  behind, 
as  for  a  mute  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  ;  nay,  he 
addressed  me  from  even  a  loftier  elevation,  as 


•All  thU  is  clearly  a 


the  domain  of  tho 


though  I  were  a  benighted  heathen,  and  besought 
me  to  let  him  be  the  Missionary  who  should  intro- 
duce me  to  the  Great  Harmonies  of  Art.  As  the 
offer  comprehended  an  invitation  to  dinner,  or 
other  festive  entertainment,  upon  every  occasion 
when  I  was  to  be  thus  instructed,  I  permitted 
myself,  without  much  reluctance,  to  be  persuaded. 
I  accompanied  my  Mentor  to  the  '  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,'  not  the  least  singular  peculiarity  of 
which  is,  that  they  sometimes  take  place  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  :  I  heard  Herr  Joachim  '  lead '  in 
Mozart's  quintet  in  C  minor, '  the  first  movement 
of  which  is'  (I  was  informed)  'its  author's  capo 
d 'opera  in  chamber  music  ;'  an  assertion  I  am  not 
prepared  to  dispute.  Then  followed  a  chaconne, 
'executed,'  said  a  critic  on  my  left,  whose  head 
seemed  mechanically  contrived  for  keeping  time, 
'with  genial  humour although  I  confess  1  did  not 
see  the  joke.  Finally,  there  was  an  ada<ju>,  that  I 
was  given  to  understand  was  '  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  pathetic  slow  movements  in  existence,' 
but  which  was  succeeded  by  another  one  even 
slower,  and  executed  by  the  entire  strength  of  the 
audience — ebbing  out  of  St  James's  Hall.  It  was 
an  example,  I  could  not  help  remarking,  of  the 
molo  corUvnuo  PRmtistimo,  which  I  should  not  forget 
in  a  hurry. 

This  observation,  as  savouring  somewhat  of  flip- 
pancy, and  a  mistake  which  I  fell  into  regarding 
the  name  of  one  of  the  performers,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  world-wide  reputation,  I  had  never 
so  much  as  heard  of  before,  combined  to  irritate 
my  preceptor. 

f  If  you  call  Piatti  Pianetti  again,'  said  Fidelle 
with  severity,  'you  shall  have  no  oysters  for 
supper ; '  and  he  made  me  carry  home  a  half-yearly 
volume  of  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Reporter,  by  way  of 
imposition.  That  is  a  very  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing magazine,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  those  who  can 
understand  it ;  but  it  is  a  little  obscure  and  tech- 
nical. From  what  I  could  gather,  it  seems  to  set 
before  its  readers,  as  the  object  most  to  be  aspired 
after  by  the  human  mind,  the  position  of  a  '  Certifi- 
cated Solfaist'  H  it  does  not  involve  any  surgical 
operation,  I  should  like  to  be  that  myself ;  but  I 
have  my  apprehensions. 

My  education  went  on  without  much  visible 
good  result,  but  my  tutor  was  hopeful  stilL  I 
never,  it  is  true,  evinced  any  unseemly  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  one  piece  of  music  over 
another;  but  where  any  very  broad  difference 
existed  between  particular  tones  (if  one  had  the 
cymbals,  for  instance,  and  the  other  hadn't),  I  was 
able  to  detect  it  Whenever  I  heard  the  drum,  too, 
I  rarely  failed  to  cry  out :  '  That 's  a  march,'  which 
pleased  Fidelle  very  much,  and  particularly  when 
I  happened  to  be  right  Moreover,  under  the 
influence  of  melody,  I  very  often  went  to  sleep, 
which  he  said  was  a  good  sign.  It  shewed  that 
there  was  at  least  no  active  antagonism  to  music 
in  my  unfortunate  constitution.  This  favourable 
symptom  in  my  case  turned  out,  however,  to  be 
the  ruin  of  my  musical  prospects  as  well  as  (almost) 
those  of  my  preceptor  himself.  Fidelle,  I  should 
have  told  you,  is  a  member  of  that  select  and 
fashionable  musical  society  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Wandering  Minstrels,  a  sort  of 
glorified  Ethiopian  Serenaders,  without,  however,  the 
charming  '  Bones,'  whom  I  humbly  consider  to  be 
at  the  very  summit  of  the  musical  profession,  and 
to  be  far  the  best  worth  hearing  of  any  instru- 
mental performer  within  my  now  considerable 
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experience.  Also,  they  make  the  verv  great  mis- 
take of  not  blacking  their  hands  and  faces.  How- 
ever, they  are  an  aristocratic  institution,  and  mv 
Fidelle  (who  has  the  instincts  of  an  Englishman,  1 
hope)  cleaves  to  them  fondly ;  drives  miles  and 
miles  to  take  his  part  in  their  performances  ;  and 
willingly  accompanies  them  when  they  make  those 
tours  of  charity  in  the  provinces  which  do  them  so 
much  credit.  All  honour  to  the  ophicleide  which 
can  raise  the  wind  for  the  Widow  and  the  Father- 
less ;  blest  be  the  catgut  that  scrapes  sovereigns — 
with  gentle  violence— out  of  the  pockets  of  rich 
men  to  feed  the  poor  I 

When  my  friend  and  patron  observed  one  morn- 
ing :  4 1  tell  you  what,  Man  Friday'  [because  I  was 
a  Savage,  you  see],  'I  '11  take  you  to  the  Wandering 
Minstrel*  this  very  evening,'  I  knew  that  I  ought  to 
feel  obliged.  '  It  'a  a  "  smoking  concert "  to-night,'  he 
continued,  'so  that  you  need  not  be  deprived  of  that 
cigar,  after  which  I  know  you  pine  even  in  the 
very  opera-house  itself ;  and  there  is  as  much  gin 
and  water  given  to  you  as  you  choose  to  drink. 
Moreover,  there  are  beautiful  books  in  the  room 
with  pictures  in  them ;  but  for  all  that,  I  expect 
you  to  listen  to  the  quartet  in  E  flat,  which 
(although  I  say  it  who  shouldn't  say  it,  since  I  play 
the  first  fiddle)  will  be  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of — everybody,  in  short,  above  the  level  of 
the  beasts.  It  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  appear 
this  evening,  so  you  will  know  when  it  takes  place 
for  certain. 

The  Minstrels,  though  Wandering,  have,  as 
everybody  knows,  a  local  habitation  ;  a  plain  but 
admirably-built  concert-hall,  the  body  of  which  is 
well  filled,  on  the  occasions  when  smoking  is 
permitted,  by  gentlemen-guests,  some  of  whom  the 
combined  charms  of  music  ana  tobacco  allure  for 
the  whole  evening,  and  by  others  who  '  drop  in,' 
after  having  favoured  other  entertainments  with 
their  presence.  On  little  tables  along  the  walla 
are  arranged  bottles  of  that  purest  spirit,  at  the 
presence  of  which  I  have  already  hinted,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  water  to  mix  with  it.  On  standing 
desks,  too,  are  placed  handsome  books  and  port- 
folios, full  of  engravings  and  etchings,  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  those  who  are  not  wholly  given  up  to 
music. 

Fidelle  having  introduced  me  into  this  elvsium, 
took  his  own  place  in  the  populous  orchestra, 
leaving  me  in  the  good  care  of  a  habitue  of  the 
misty  scene.  This  gentleman  was  full  of  anecdotes, 
and  had  an  enviable  power  of  relating  them,  with- 
out appearing  to  lookers-on  to  be  so  much  as 
moving  his  hps ;  in  fact,  I  believe  people  thought 
it  was  I  who  kept  up  that  low  bat  unbroken  mur- 
mur which  permeated  the  rich  torrent  of  orchestral 
sound  throughout  the  evening,  a  suspicion  that  was 
only  too  intensified  by  what  finally  occurred. 

My  neighbour,  however,  if  not  exactly  cut  out  for 
a  listener,  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  seemed  to 
think  me  quite  a  character  for  preferring  the  drum 
(next  to '  the  Bones')  above  all  other  musical  instru- 
ments. I  like  to  see  it  banged  with  that  mush- 
room-headed stick,  and  then  the  hand  applied  to 
the  wounded  part,  as  though  it  were  a  sentient 
being,  who  demanded  the  promptest  reparation ; 
but  why  people  who  play  the  drum  should  have 
Buch  dirty  hands,  the  proof  of  which  may  be  read 
on  the  parchment,  is  altogether  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. 

« I  should  think  you  were  the  sort  of  man  who 
likes  the  ophicleide,'  observed 


insinuatingly.  ' It  has  so  fine  a  volume  of  sound, 
as  well  as  such  a  very  imposing  personal  appear- 
ance. Where  it  is  bad,  however,  it  rather  discon- 
certs the  other  performers.  I  remember,  in  one  of 
the  Western  States  of  America,  a  very  respectable 
theatre  which  was  rendered  intolerable  to  musical 
folks  by  a  self-willed  and  tyrannical  ophicleide. 
He  had  a  part-share  in  the  house  itself,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  turned  out  of  the  orchestra ;  but 
it  was  the  wish  of  all  who  heard  him  that  the 
breath  was  finally  out  of  his  body,  and  that  he  had 
blown  his  last.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  dreadful 
disturbance  broke  out  in  the  gallery,  and  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  given  offence  to  his  companions, 
was  about  to  be  precipitated  by  them,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, into  the  pit,  when  suddenly  a  commanding 
voice  was  heard :  "  Stop,  stop :  don  t  waste  him,  my 
good  friends;  but  drop  him  on  the  ophicleide."  And 
they  did  if 

Here  more  than  one  indignant  cry  of '  Silence, 
silence  ! '  misdirected  to  poor  me  (who  was  merely 
laughing),  compelled  me  to  remove  myself  from 
the  dangerous  vicinity  of  this  raconteur,  and  to 
transfer  my  attention  to  a  portfolio  of  engrav- 
ings. I  felt  that,  standing  up,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  go  to  steep,  an  exposition  of 
which  I  found,  as  usual,  stealing  upon  me  under 
the  harmonious  influence  of  catgut ;  while  even 
now  I  saw  by  Fidelle's  face  that  the  quartet  in  E 
flat  was  about  to  begin,  to  which  he  had  so  especially 
directed  my  attention.  It  did  begin  forthwith ; 
with  such  an  '  exquisite  movement ' — uncommonly 
like  the  fluttering  of  a  bird — that  I  did  not  venture 
to  interrupt  it  by  turning  over  the  immense  pages 
before  me,  but  remained,  like  one  spell-bound, 
staring  hard  at  a  particularly  uninteresting  picture 
of  Milan  Cathedral ;  architecture,  says  somebody, 
is  '  frozen  music,'  and  to  one  who  does  not  care  for. 
music,  even  when  unfrozen,  it  is  not  an  attraction. 
My  mind  wandered  from  it  and  the  quartet  to 
other  scenes:  it  revisited  the  haunts  of  my  boy- 
hood, and  recalled  those  days  when  I  used  to 
execute  fantasias  myself  with  a  bit  of  brown  paper 
and  a  small-tooth  comb.  A  terrible  apprehension 
that  I  was  falling  asleep  overshadowed  me  dimly, 
and  yet  I  had  no  power  to  rouse  myself ;  I  thought 
it  was  Christmas  Day,  and  that  I  was  home  for 
the  holidays,  and  in  the  family  pew  at  afternoon 
service,  after  eating  to  repletion  of  roast-beef  and 
Yorkshire  pudding ;  I  heard  my  uncle  the  clergy- 
man 'droning,  droning'  like  a  black  bumble-bee, 
and  I  knew  that  I,  his  nephew,  would  presently 
fall  off  my  seat,  and  carry  the  family  Bible  with 
me,  the  position  of  which  upon  the  slanting  desk 
without  a  ledge,  was  always  a  great  source  of 
anxiety.  With  a  great  effort,  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  recognised  the  whole  position ;  beheld  Fidelle 
working  away  at  his  violin  as  though  his  life 
depended  upon  it ;  clearly  remembered  that  the 
quartet — no,  the  quarto  ;  was  it  a  book  or  only  a 
portfolio  ?  (Here  my  eyelids  slowly  closed.)  What 
a  curious  expression  was  that  employed  by  the 
Pandects  of  Aristophanes,  'a  minister  without  a 

port '          I  suppose  I  had  put  my  hands  out  to 

assure  myself  that  the  thing  was  there,  but  all  of  a 
sudden,  there  was  a  most  hideous  crash.  Something 
fell  upon  me — it  seemed  bike  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing— which  struck  a  thousand  sparks  out  of  my 
eyes.  ....  I  knew  that  it  would  be  best  to  shut 
my  eyes,  and  pretend  to  be  dead,  until  they  got  me 
home ;  I  did  not  dare  meet  the  gaze  of  my  injured 
Fidelle. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  had  suffered  very 
little  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  pulled 
down  a  range  of  standing  desks  with  their  giant 
burdens  ;  broke  thirteen  bottles  of  gin  ;  and  made 
such  a  termination  to  the  quartet  in  £  flat  (Op.  44} 
as  Mendelssohn  never  imagined  in  a  nightmare. 

WATER-SPOUTS. 

4 

FerdInaxd  Colon,  the  son  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, reports  that  araon"  other  terrors  which  assailed 
the  ships  in  a  gale  off  the  Zorobaro  Islands,  'which 
are  near  the  confines  of  Nueva  Carthago  and  the 

Srovincc  of  Vcragua,'  there  was  a  water-spout  so 
augerous,  that  if  it  had  not  been  dispersed  by 
Haying  the  gospel  of  St  John,  they  had  certainly 
been  sunk. 

This  recourse  to  the  gospel  of  St  John  seems  to 
imply  a  belief  in  Colon  that  water-spouts  were  an 
invention  of  the  devil.  It  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  have  thought  so  ;  for  though  it  must 
be  supposed  that  he  nad  seen  or  heard  of  these 
meteors  in  European  waters,  yet  he  probably  had 
not  seen  them  of  so  great  size,  or  under  the 
peculiarly  trying  circumstances  in  which  this  one 
appeared  to  him  The  sight,  the  whir,  the  danger 
with  which  its  presence  was  fraught  to  the  ships, 
were  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  even 
of  brave  men,  unaccustomed  to  navigate  these  seas, 
and  not  as  yet  quite  sure  they  were  not  guilty  of 
impiety  by  thrusting  themselves  into  a  region  of 
the  world  which  had  liitherto  been  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  Europe.  Even  now,  ignorant  people  who 
know  not  what  water-spouts  are,  and  know  not  how 
to  avoid  the  peril,  get  frightened  at  the  enemy  risen 
from  the  deep  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  them. 

The  term  'water-spout'  is  a  misnomer  if  it  be 
intended  to  describe  the  phenomenon  as  something 
which  has  a  distinctive  origin.  It  is  correct  only 
if  it  be  intended  to  describe  the  effect  which  a 
cause  operating  equally  on  land  as  at  sea  produces, 
when  the  object  upon  which  it  happens  to  work  is 
water.  A  more  accurate  title  would  be  air-spout, 
for  this  which  so  forcibly  impressed  Ferdinand 
Colon,  and  was  dispersed  by  means  so  singular, 
was  nothing  else  than  a  revolving  column  of  air 
— a  small  whirlwind— of  the  same  family  with 
those  meteors  seen  in  deserts,  and  known  as  Band- 
spouts,  and  which  in  India  are  called,  par  excellence, 
'devils.'  "Water-spouts,  sand-spouts,  'devils,'  are 
but  specific  names  ny  which  different  members  of 
the  claw  'whirlwind'  are  known.  They  have  a 
common  origin,  but  display  themselves  in  distinctly 
different  ways.  They  are  not  under  the  same  law 
as  the  greatest  of  whirlwinds,  the  cyclones  and  the 
hurricanes,  for  they  do  not  alwayB  revolve  in  the 
same  direction,  but  they  partake  of  their  character 
60  far  as  to  exhibit  the  same  inclination  to  travel 
with  the  wind  at  the  wind's  velocity,  and  over  a 
very  much  smaller  space  to  work  with  equal  fury, 
shewing  in  the  rapidity  of  their  own  internal 
gyrations,  and  in  the  damage  they  inflict,  that 
'  though  they  be  but  little,  they  are  fierce.' 

The  eddies  which  are  frequently  seen  whirling 
round  leaves  or  dust  gathered  from  the  roads  in 
this  country,  are  akin  to  those  which  draw  up 
water,  though  it  is  suggested  tliat  in  these  the 
elevation  of  the  leaves  and  dust  is  due  to  an  ope- 
ration purely  mechanical ;  whereas  in  the  larger 
manifestation  of  the  same  influence,  the  friction 
caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  many  particles 
of  air  in  rapid  revolution  evolves  an  electrical 


power  which  lends  its  aid  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  cause  which  has  set  it  in  motion. 

It  was  largely  maintained  at  one  time,  that  elec- 
tricity was  solely  responsible  for  water-spouts  ;  and 
an  experiment  which  is  easily  tried,  gave  counte- 
nance, if  it  did  not  give  rise  to  the  supposition. 
Dr  Bonzano  of  New  Orleans  gives  the  directions 
for  the  experiment.  They,  and  his  remarks  upon 
the  experiment,  are  as  follow :  '  From  the  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine,  suspend  by  a 
wire  or  chain  a  small  metallic  ball— one  of  wood 
covered  with  tinfoil — and  under  the  ball  place  a 
rather  wide  metallic  basin,  containing  some  oil  of 
turpentine,  at  the  distance  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  If  the  handle  of  the  machine  be  now 
turned  slowly,  the  liquid  in  the  basin  will  begin 
to  move  in  different  directions,  and  form  whirl- 
pools. As  the  electricity  on  the  conductor  accu- 
mulates, the  troubled  liquid  will  elevate  itself  in 
the  centre,  and  at  last  become  attached  to  the  ball. 
Draw  off  the  electricity  from  the  conductor  to  let 
the  liquid  resume  its  position :  a  portion  of  the 
turpentine.  Turn  the  handle  again  very  slowly,  and 
observe  now  the  few  drops  adhering  to  the  ball 
assume  a  conical  shape,  with  the  apex  downward, 
while  the  liquid  under  it  assumes  also  a  conical 
shape,  the  apex  upward,  until  both  meet  As  the 
liquid  does  not  accumulate  on  the  ball,  there  must 
necessarily  be  as  great  a  current  downward  as 
upward,  giving  the  column  of  liquid  a  rapid  circu- 
lar motion,  which  continues  until  the  electricity 
from  the  conductor  is  nearly  all  discharged  silently, 
or  until  it  is  discharged  by  a  spark  descending  into 
the  liquid.  The  same  phenomena  take  place 
with  oil  or  water.  Using  the  latter  liquid,  the  ball 
must  be  brought  much  nearer,  or  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  electricity  is  necessary  to  raise  iL 

'  If  in  this  experiment  we  let  the  ball  swing  to 
and  fro,  the  little  water-spout  will  travel  over  its 
miniature  sea,  carrying  its  whirlpools  alone  with 
it  When  it  breaks  up,  a  portion  of  the  liquid, 
and  with  it  anything  it  may  contain,  remains 
attached  to  the  ball.  The  hah,  seeds,  leaves,  &c 
that  have  fallen  to  the  earth  in  rain-squalls,  may 
have  owed  their  elevation  to  the  clouds  to  the 
same  cause  that  attaches  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid, 
with  its  particles  of  impurities,  to  the  ball.' 

But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  elec- 
trical condition  of  the  air  is  disturbed  by  the 
tremendous  mechanical  action  which  is  set  up,  so 
that  it  even  vents  itself  in  the  shape  of  '  balls  of 
fire,'  'flashes  of  light'  &c,  which  have  been 
observed  to  accompany  water-spouts  ;  and  while  it 
is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  effect  produced 
may  be  ascribed  to  electricity  acting  upon  the 
objects  drawn  up,  in  the  same  fashion  that  the 
electricity  in  the  experiment  acts  upon  the  water 
in  the  cup  ;  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the 
electrical  display  is  rather  accidental  than  other- 
wise, an  incident  growing  out  of  a  cause  independ- 
ent of  it — certainly  not  the  primum  mobile  which 
may  be  said  to  cause  the  water-spout  The  cause 
of  that  is  one  with  the  cause  which  in  a  smaller 
sphere  produces  the  leaf-whirling  eddy,  and  which 
is  a  mechanical,  not  an  electrical  one. 

The  following. account  of  a  water-spout — e  uno 
disce  omnts — seen  by  Captain  Beechey,  R.N.,  off 
Clermont-Tonnerre,  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
Dangerous  Arclupelago,  latitude  nineteen  degrees 
south,  longitude  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
degrees  west,  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Beid's 
Laic  of  Storms: 
__  t 
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'  While  wo  were  off  Clermont-Tonnerre,  we  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  a  water-spout  of  more  than 
ordinary  size.  It  approached  us  amidst  heavy 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  was  not  seen 
until  it  was  very  near  to  the  ship.  As  soon  as  we 
were  within  its  influence,  a  gust  of  wind  obliged 
us  to  take  in  every  sail ;  ana  the  topsails,  which 
could  not  be  furled  in  time,  were  in  danger  of 
splitting.  The  wind  blew  with  great  violence, 
momentarily  changing  its  direction,  as  if  it  were 
sweeping  round  in  short  spirals :  the  rain,  which 
fell  in  torrents,  was  also  precipitated  in  curves, 
with  short  intervals  of  cessation.  Amidst  this 
thick  shower,  the  water-spout  was  discovered,  ex- 
tending in  a  tapering  form,  from  a  dense  stratum 
of  cloud  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  water,  where 
it  was  hid  by  the  foam  of  the  sea  being  whirled 
jpwarda  by  a  tremendous  gyration.  It  changed 
its  direction  after  it  was  first  seen,  and  threatened 
to  pass  over  the  ship  ;  but  being  diverted  from  its 
course  by  a  heavy  gust  of  wind,  it  gradually 
receded.  On  the  dispersion  of  this  magnificent 
phenomenon,  we  observed  the  column  to  diminish 
gnidually,  and  at  length  to  retire  to  the  cloud  from 
whence  it  had  descended,  in  an  undulating  form. 
....  On  the  present  occasion,  a  ball  of  fire  was 
observed  to  be  precipitated  into  the  sea,  and  one 
of  the  boats,  which  was  away  from  the  ship,  was  so 
surrounded  bv  lightning,  that  Lieutenant  Belcher 
thought  it  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the  anchor  by 
hanging  it  some  fathoms  under  water,  and  to  cover 
the  seamen's  muskets.' 

Many  times,  water-spouts  come  and  go  without 
any  of  the  violent  accompaniments  above  described ; 
indeed,  they  are  often  seen  on  calmest  days  and  in 
lovely  weather,  when  there  is  no  indication  of 
anything  like  a  storm.  But  Captain  Becchey's 
account  is  true  of  some ;  and,  divested  of  its 
stormy  features,  is  substantially  correct  of  all  water- 
spouts. Such  being  a  description,  what  is  the 
cause  of  them  ? 

Now,  it  seems  that,  by  reason  of  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  atmosphere  about  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  no  violent  movement  in  it  can  take  place 
except  by  means  of  a  vortex  or  whirlwind ;  and  to 
the  continuance  of  any  vortex  in  action,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  external  pro- 
pelling force,  and  a  constant  spiral  discharge  from 
that  extremity  of  its  axis  towards  which  is  the 
tendency  of  motion.  In  the  case  of  the  water-spout, 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled.  A  whirlwind  is  caused 
by  an  operation  which  will  be  mentioned  presently. 
There  is  an  external  propelling  force  in  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  upon  all 
sides  of  the  whirling  column ;  and  the  constant 
spiral  discharge  towards  the  upper  extremity  is 
witnessed  by  the  suction  drawing  up  from  below, 
by  which  the  sea-spray  is  hurled  into  the  broaa 
area  of  the  whirl,  to  be  flung  down  again  in  the 
pbape  of  briny  rain. 

The  cause  of  the  vortex,  which  is  the  first  thing 
needful  for  the  existence  of  a  water-spout,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conflict  which  goes  on  between  two 
strata  of  air— one  warm,  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  other  cold,  lying  in  the  layer 
above  it  They  could  not  mingle  if  theirs  was 
merely  the  case  of  a  stratum  of  cold  wind  just 
overlying  a  stratum  of  warm  air;  if  the  line  of 
stratification  were  clearly  and  evenly  marked,  there 
would  not  be  anything  to  suggest  a  mingling  of  the 
two.  But  if  any  inequality  existed  in  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  two  strata  respectively,  if  an  entrance 


were  given  to  the  cold  air,  so  that  it  could  distur 
the  repose  of  its  under-lier,  then  there  would  I 
that  beginning  of  a  winding  in  and  out  of  partich 
of  air,  which  the  weight  of  the  surroundin 
atmosphere  and  the  tendency  of  the  partich 
themselves  would  combine  to  make  a  circuit 
motion.  The  external  pressure  alone  would  nc 
produce  rotation,  but  the  upward  movement  of  tb 
warm  air  into  the  region  ot  the  cold  wind  havin 
commenced,  in,  as  it  would  be,  a  spiral  form,  tl 
particles  near  the  exterior  of  the  column  yield  at 
little  more  than  a  right  angle,  to  the  externt 
pressure,  in  their  spirally  approximating  cours 
towards  the  rarefied  centre ;  so  that  the  circulr 
form  first  taken  by  the  spout,  yield  as  it  may  1 
onward  velocity  of  the  wind  prevailing  at  tb 
time,  and  liable  as  it  is  to  sway  about,  or  writb 
under  the  pressure  put  upon  it,  is  retained  unt 
its  decease — for  the  external  pressure  having  fitte 
in,  as  it  were,  to  the  outside*  of  the  whirl,  wi 
not  suffer  it  to  change  its  shape,  though  it  ma 
force  it  to  change  its  course.  Here,  then,  is  th 
vortex,  revolving  at  a  rate  on  its  inmost  round  < 
sometimes  ninety  miles  an  hour. 

The  spiral  discharge,  which  is  also  an  essentn 
of  a  water-spout,  is  thus  accounted  for.  The  air  i 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  whirling  column,  owin 
to  its  elevation,  is  rarer  than  that  at  the  base  ;  an 
the  column  itself,  especially  in  its  central  portion 
is  mechanically  rarefied  by  the  centrifugal  effect  « 
its  own  whirling  motion ;  so  that  there  is  a  so: 
of  rarefied  chimney  into  which  the  denser  air  < 
the  base  of  the  column  is  continually  forced  by  tb 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  not  t 
ascend  in  a  separate  current,  and  be  discharged  i 
the  -top,  as  in  a  chimney,  but  entering  into  tl 
organisation  of  the  vortex  to  supply  the  place  « 
air  gone  before,  which,  winding  inwards  an 
upwards,  has  been  discharged  from  the  uppi 
extremity ;  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  topnioj 
whirl  of  a  revolving  eddy  in  water,  having  passe 
through  each  section  of  the  eddy,  beginning  at  tl 
smallest,  merges  again  in  the  surrounding  wah 
when  the  force  which  Bet  it  in  motion  has  spei 
itself,  or  rather  when  it  has  got  beyond  the  infli 
ence  of  that  force.  So,  also,  of  the  breakinc-off  • 
smoke- wreaths  from  the  top,  as  is  seen  in  thi 
peculiar  wreath  of  smoke,  apparent  when  a  gun  hi 
been  greased  at  the  muzzle,  and  known  as  tl 
4  gunner's  ring ; '  or  in  the  curl  which  ascends  froj 
the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe  when  the  breath  of  tl 
smoker  is  sent  down  the  stem. 

It  is  through  the  action  of  this  vortex  that  tl 
sea-water  is  forced  up  with  a  force  that  at  tinn 
is  truly  terrific,  and  flung  down  again  in  hu$ 
gouts,  like  those  which  fly  through  the  air  durir. 
a  hurricane  at  sea,  and  which  are  nothing  but  tl 
tops  of  the  waves  cut  off,  whirled  about  in  the  ai 
and  violently  restored  to  the  place  whence  the 
came.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  water-spouts  ai 
among  the  agencies  by  which  a  supply  of  water 
obtained  for  the  clouds  to  throw  down  again  i 
the  shape  of  rain  ;  that  the  water  taken  out  of  tl 
sea  by  them  is  kept  up  in  the  clouds  till  it  can  I 
kept  no  longer,  and  is  then  precipitated  as  rain. 

But  this  notion  is  erroneous ;  for  not  only,  if 
were  true,  would  rain-water  be  salt,  there  being  n 
suggestion  that  the  salt  is  got  rid  of  in  any  wa; 
but  it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  wate 
carried  up  through  a  medium  of  warm  air  by  shei 
force,  finds  a  loau  ttandi  in  a  medium  colder  tha 
the  one  below  ;  so  cold,  indeed,  that  it  condenw 
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the  particles  of  moisture  which  are  floating  about 
in  the  heated  atmosphere,  and  throws  them  down 
in  the  form  of  rain.  Rain  cannot  exist  in  the 
clouds  otherwise  than  in  a  vaporised  state,  and 
when  it  is  precipitated,  the  fall  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  condensing  higher  stratum  upon  the  floating 
moisture  held  in  suspension  by  the  lower  one.  The 
sea-water  in  a  water-spout  is  taken  up  bodilv,  with- 
out changing  its  character.  "Whether  in  tlie  form 
of  spray  or  of  compact  water,  it  is  still  the  same, 
and  in  both  these  shapes  it  is  taken  up  into  the 
clouds,  whence  it  is  once  more  flung  down  to  rejoin 
its  companion  waters,  but  in  a  sluicing  deluge, 
lifted  up,  and  then  suffered  to  fall — never  in  the 
shape  either  of  dew  or  rain.  So  long  as  the  whirling 
column  of  air  comes  low  enough  to  bear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  so  long  will  water  continue  to 
be  sucked  in  and  drawn  up ;  but  when,  having 
passed  through  the  different  sections  of  the  mighty 
revolving  tube,  the  water  reaches  the  top,  and 
passes  beyond  the  whirlwind's  influence— or  when 
the  impulses  which  set  the  column  in  motion  have 
ceased  to  operate,  then  the  water  rapt  from  below, 
with  whatever  it  may  hold,  falls  to  its  former 
place  through  the  force  of  gravitation.  It  is  of 
course  quite  possible  that  the  winds,  which  are 
known  to  carry  up  dust,  seeds,  and  other  light 
matters  to  a  great  height,  and  then  to  transport 
them  to  great  distances — as  the  wind  which  received 
the  mass  of  ashes  thrown  up  by  the  Souffriere  of  St 
Vincent  in  1812,  and  carried  it  over  and  contrary 
to  the  trade-wind,  to  Barbadoes,  seventy-five  miles 
off — and  the  wind  which  carries  dust  away  from 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
to  deposit  it  at  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and  even  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Europe — it  is  quite  possible  that 
such  winds  could  hold  in  confinement  a  body  of 
water  for  some  considerable  time.  But  to  do  so, 
they  must  be  blowing  far  and  continuously  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  overcome  the  tendency  downwards  of 
the  water,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  so  much 
greater  than  cither  the  wind  or  the  light  articles 
just  mentioned  as  being  borne  bv  it  As  soon  as 
any  counter-current  of  air  should  be  met,  a  wind- 
conflict  of  any  sort  be  commenced,  or  from  any 
cause  the  suspending  power  of  the  wind  be  with- 
drawn, down  would  come  the  imprisoned  water  in 
one  mighty  splash,  and,  of  course,  as  salt-water, 
not  as  fresh-water  rain. 

It  has  been  found  that,  at  different  times  and 
places  which  have  been  noted  when  practicable, 
showers  of  fishes,  crabs,  dwellers  in  the  ocean  of 
some  kind  or  other,  have  fallen.  Such  unusual 
occurrences  are  only  to  be  explained  through  the 
agency  of  water-spouts,  which  have  sucked  the 
creatures  up,  perhaps  from  a  great  depth — for  it  is 
not  known  now  far  below  the  surface  the  ocean  is 
ufTccted  by  the  whirlwind — and  carried  them  off 
with  the  water  in  which  they  swam.  Sometimes 
the  fish  have  been  very  numerous,  at  other  times 
few  ;  and  in  one  case  a  single  fish  fell  on  board  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  in  Toulon  harbour,  just  after  she 
had  been  struck  by  a  water-spout,  and  thoroughly 
drenched. 

In  India,  these  tolls  of  fishes  are  by  no  means 
rare.  The  list  of  authenticated  cases  is  a  largo  one, 
and  some  curious  facts  are  recorded.  In  America, 
small  eels  two  and  a  half  inches  long  liave  been 
found,  which  fell  from  the  clouds  ;  and  Humboldt 
reports  the  fall  of  many  fish  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  continent,  although,  for  ppecial  reasons,  he 
attributes  their  upheaval  to  volcanic  causes. 


There  are  several  well-attested  cases  recorded  as 
having  happened  in  England,  one  in  1666,  when 
*  about  a  oushel '  of  small  whitings,  sprats,  and 
smelts,  the  size  of  a  man's  little-finger,  fell  into  a 
field  near  which  there  were  not  any  fishponds, 
during  the  course  of  a  violent  storm.  In  1833,  at 
Lake  Gwynant,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  'a 
servant  woman  was  engaged  in  wasliing  a  pail  at 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  a  number  of  children  were 
with  her.  While  she  was  thus  employed  (the  time 
was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening),  she  was 
astonished  by  a  shower  of  small  fishes,  which  fell 
upon  her  and  about  her,  partly  into  the  lake  and 
partly  upon  the  land.  They  resembled  herrings, 
hut  were  much  smaller.  The  children  picked  many 
of  them  up,  and  threw  them  into  the  lake.  A 
heavy  shower  of  rain  had  preceded  the  descent  of 
these  fishes,  and  the  day  following  them  was  much 
thunder,  and  very  much  rain  indeed.' 

The  size  of  the  fish  varies  very  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent accounts.  In  some  cases,  they  are  reported 
to  be  '  about  the  size  of  small  gudgeon ; '  '  a  little 
longer  than  a  man's  hand;'  'of  the  size  of  a 
man's  little- finger  ; '  and  in  one  case  it  is  said  that 
fish  a  cubit  in  length,  and  weighing  three  pounds, 
fell  from  the  clouds.  In  some  instances,  they  were 
alive,  in  others,  putrid  and  headless. 

Besides  these  phenomena,  there  are  to  be  men- 
tioned, in  connection  with  whirlwinds,  the  sand- 
spouts which  are  so  much  dreaded  by  travellers 
who  are  exposed  to  them.  These  proceed  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  water-spouts,  and  merely  exhibit 
the  different  effect  of  a  like  whirl  acting  upon  a 
different  substance.  Bruce  saw  them  in  Nubia — on 
one  occasion  eleven  of  them  all  at  once.  He  speaks 
of  them  as  '  pillars  of  sand  at  different  distances,  at 
times  moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others  stalking 

on  with  a  majestic  slowness  The  tups 

often  separated  from  the  bodies ;  and  these  once 
disjoined,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear 
more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken  near  the 
middle,  as  if  struck  with  a  large  cannon-shot'  Bruce 
says  they  were  '  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights 
in*  the  world.' 

The  whirlwinds  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, produce  the  results  above  mentioned,  are 
not  unfrequently  seen  far  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  to  which  perhaps  they  never  attain.  They 
ore  distinguishable  from  the  adjacent  clouds  by 
their  peculiar  funnel-shape,  terminating  downward 
in  a  wavy  stem.  They  are  darker  or  lighter  in 
colour  according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  they 
contain,  and  to  the  degree  of  hostility  to  which  the 
warm  stratum  has  been  roused  against  its  overlying 
enemy  of  a  colder  temperature.  If  the  action 
between  these  two  be  very  great,  there  will  be  that 
dark  convoluted  appearance  so  commonly  seen  in 
the  thunder-storm,  both  in  the  whirlwind  and  the 
adjacent  clouds.  It  has  been  known  that  a  ship 
becalmed,  lying  with  her  sails  all  loose  and  flap- 
ping, has  been  suddenly  approached  by  one  of  these 
whirling  air-spouts,  which  lias  left  her  tn  statu  ew> 
as  regarded  her  deck,  but  twisted  off  and  carried 
away  some  of  the  upper  gear.  It  had  not  descended 
low  enough  to  get  to  work  on  the  water,  though 
the  violence  with  which  the  fag-end  of  the  stem 
acted  upon  the  rigging  shewed  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  contact  with  the  sea. 

It  was  at  one  time  t  hought  that  water-spouts  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  hurricanes,  or,  at  all  events, 
obeyed  the  same  laws  of  gyration  and  progress.  It 
is  now  clearly  shewn  that,  as  they  have  different 
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causes,  so  are  they  under  different  orders  of  revolu- 
tion. In  the  northern  hemisphere,  a  revolving 
storm  whirls  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in 
which  the  hands  of  a  clock  move ;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  rotation  coincides  with 
the  movement  of  the  hands.  Now,  in  the  case 
reported  by  Captain  Beechey,  off  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  nineteenth  degree  of  south 
latitude,  the  gyrations  of  the  water-spout  were  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  hands  of  a  watch.  There 
were  special  circumstances  which  caused  Captain 
Beechey  to  observe  the  direction  in  which  the 
column  revolved  ;  and  he  found  that  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law  which  regulates  hurricanes 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Other  observations 
made,  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  go  to 
prove  that  the  circular  movement  of  water-spouts  is 
very  irregular — sometimes  going  in  one  direction, 
sometimes  in  the  opposite  one,  in  the  same  hemi- 
sphere. So  far  as  regards  the  onward  progress  of 
them,  that  is  regulated  by  the  same  force  which 
controls  the  cyclones.  Both  alike  advance  before 
the  wind  in  whatever  direction  that  may  be 
blowing.  But  except  that,  in  one  sense,  the  origin 
of  the  two  phenomena  may  be  identified,  seeing 
that  both  are  due  to  a  disturbance  in  the  equi- 
librium of  the  air,  through  the  hostile  influences  of 
warm  and  cold  currents,  cyclones  and  water-spouts 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Don  Ferdinand  Colon  says  that  the  water-spout 
he  encountered  was  dispersed  by  their  repeating  the 
gospel  of  St  John  ;  and  we  are  prone,  perhaps,  to 
Hmile  at  him  therefor.  But  while  we  know  more 
than  he  knew  about  the  nature  of  these  things,  and 
an-,  through  experience  and  much  inquiry,  enabled 
to  avoid  them,  if  we  cannot  disperse  them,  we 
should  remember  that  he  had  warrant  for  his 
method  in  the  stilling  of  the  storm  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee  ;  and  that  with  all  our  knowledge— such 
as  it  is — we  are  as  much  dependent  for  our  safety, 
in  the  presence  of  these  and  all  other  perils  of 
the  sea,  as  he  was  for  his,  on  the  merciful  and 
faith-loving  Lord,  who  commanded  even  the  winds 
and  sea,  and  they  obeyed  Him. 


MIRK  ABBEY. 

tX  VIII.— THE  PABTIE  QCAHR*. 

As  Walter  had  predicted,  my  Lady  did  not 
return  to  Mirk  by  the  evening  train,  and  scarcely 
under  any  circumstances  could  her  absence  have 
been  more  keenly  felt  The  four  young  folks  at 
home  were  by  no  means  so  socially  comfortable  as 
a  partie  quarre  is  proverbially  said  to  be.  They 
felt  themselves  embarrassed  even  wlien  all  together ; 
but  when  the  couples  were  left  alone,  the  gentle- 
men over  the  dessert,  and  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  their  position  was  tenfold  more  awkward. 
If  they  had  not  been  so  nearly  connected,  the  one 
might  have  taken  refuge  in  conversation  about  the 
weather  or  polities,  and  the  other  in  books  or 
bonnet-shapes  ;  but  one  of  the  many  disadvantages 
of  near  relationship  ia,  that  you  are  cut  off  from  all 
havens  of  that  sort.  The  device  is  too  transparent 
to  be  adopted  or  acquiesced  in — each  was  conscious 
that  the  other  was  thinking  of  all  sorts  of  unplea- 
sant things,  and  wishing  his  companion  at  Jericho 
— or  York  at  least  The  temperature  was  so  mild 
that  there  was  not  even  a  fire  to  poke. 


'  You  remember  this  claret,  Walter,  I  dare  say 

*  Yes  ;  did  not  our  father  reckon  it  the  next  b« 
in  his  cellar  to  that  of  the  Comet  year  V  &c.  &c. 

But  it  struck  them  both  that  an  absence  of  a  ft 
days  from  the  Abbey  was  not  likely  to  produ 
forgetfulness  upon  this  particular  point  more  th; 
upon  any  other.   Sir  Richard  dia  not  venture 
propose  a  cigar  in  the  smoking-room  ;  they  sat  < 
either  side  of  the  empty  grate  making  a  gre 
pretence  of  enjoying  their  wine  if  which  might  ha 
been  ginger-beer,  for  any  gratification  it  afford 
them)  and  racking  their  brains  for  something 
say.   At  last  Walter  blurted  out  with  a  great  she 
of  frankness :  *  Richard,  you  were  quite  right  abo 
that  fellow  Derrick ;  I  wish  I  had  taken  your  vie 
of  the  man ;  he  has  let  me  in  for  a  good  deal 
money  this  Derby.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,'  returned  the  other,  wi 
genuine  pleasure.  '  Yes,  I  knew  he  was  a  bad  1c 
I  hope,  however,  he  has  now  left  Mirk  for  gcM 
and  all.' 

'  No ;  he  '11  come  back  after  Mary  Forest,  I  ha- 
no  doubt ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  was  partly  to  blan 
in  helping  him  in  that  quarter.  But  he  kno\ 
what  I  think  of  him  now.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  the  baronet  drily. 

'  Nice,  conciliating,  agreeable  companion  this  i 
soliloquised  Walter  :  <  1  think  I  see  myself  makir 
any  second  admission  of  having  been  wrong  whe 
he  was  right*  His  self-humiliation,  however,  he 
not  been  altogether  without  an  object 

'  Yes  ;  I  lost  a  considerable  sum — that  is,  co: 
sidorable  for  me — through  this  gentleman  fro 
Cariboo,'  continued  the  captain.  4  It  is  all  in  trai 
for  being  settled— I  am  not  going  to  ask  yo 
Richard,  for  another  shilling.  1  am  sure  you  hai 
been  already  extremely  generous — very  much  a 
But  the  money  can't  be  paid  for  a  few  month* 
and  there  is  one  rascal — un  infernal  Jew  fellow- 
who,  instead  of  replying  to  my  letter,  offering  hii 
very  handsome  terms,  I  am  sure,  has  had  tt 
impertinence,  I  see,  to  write  to  mamma.' 

*  A  Jew  fellow  write  to  my  mother ! '  exclaime 
Sir  Richard,  with  an  indignant  emphasis  upon  tl 
personal  pronoun. 

'  I  am  afraid  so.  I  am  almost  sure  I  recognh 
his  horrid  handwriting  upon  this  envelope.' 

He  took  down  one  of  several  letters  upon  tt 
mantel-piece  that  had  arrived  that  morning  ft 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  were  awaiting  h« 
return. 

'  You  see  he  knows  I  *m  under  age,  and  h 
thinks  to  frighten  one's  people  into  immedial 
payment  by  threatening  all  sorts  of  things  whic 
lie  cannot  really  put  into  effect,  but  which  wi 
alarm  mamma  very  much  indeed.  It 's  a  com  mo 
trick.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  waj 
of  such  people  myself.  And  what  is  it  you  propot 
to  do,  Walter?' 

'  Well,  I  don't  think  my  mother  should  see  tht 
letter  at  alL  He  is  not  a  sort  of  person — th 
beggar,  you  see,  spells  "  Abbey"  without  an  e- 
for  a  lady  to  have  anything  to  do  with.' 

'  Nor  a  gentleman  either,  as  I  should  think 
observed  the  baronet  severely.  'But  I  do  nc 
perceive  how  we  can  prevent  this  mischief.  Yo 
cannot  open  the  letter,  nor  destroy  it,  of  course.' 

*  No,  of  course  not,'  assented  AValter,  thoug 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  had  only  been  ver 
recently  convinced  of  the  impossibility. 

Sir  Richard  took  the   objectionable  missiv 
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between  his  finger  and  thumb.  To  the  Honncrable 
Lady  Lisgard,  Mirk  Abby,  Dalwynch. 

What  a  deal  of  trouble  this  fellow  Walter  was 
causing  !  Of  course,  one  did  not  wish  one's  brother 
any  harm,  but  what  a  nice  thing  it  would  be  if  one 
could  get  him  some  appointment  in  the  Colonies. 
New  Zealand  was  said  to  be  very  salubrious,  and 
had  an  excellently  conducted  church  establish- 
ment :  the  last  mail,  too,  had  brought  home  (for 
the  eleventh  time)  the  joyful  news  that  the 
Maories  were  finally  subjugated. 

4  A  perfect  savage,'  observed  Walter,  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr  Moss  Welcher  Abrahams. 

'And  yet  with  some  good  points,'  argued  the 
baronet,  his  thoughts  still  lingering  in  the  anti- 
podes. 

'I'm  hanged  if  I  ever  heard  of  them,  then,' 
replied  his  brother  with  irritation.  'He 's  a  black- 
leg and  a  usurer.  I 'd  never  have  bet  with  such  an 
internal  scoundrel,  only  that  he  offered  me  half  a 
point  more  than  the  odds.' 

'  Ah,'  returned  Sir  Richard,  with  all  the  expres- 
siveness that  iB  attributed  to  the  'Ugh'  of  the 
North  American  Indian.  'Suppose  we  join  the 
ladies.' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  narrate  how  Rose  and  Letty 
had  passed  their  time  since  dinner.  No  grown-up 
male — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr  Anthony 
Trollope,  whom  I  have  heard  ladies  say  has  actu- 
ally described  the  thing— can  picture  the  mysteries 
that  take  place  in  the  drawing-room  before  the 
gentlemen  come  in.  Do  they  tell  stories,  I  wonder, 
like  the  folks  in  the  dining-room  ?  Now  and  then 
something  incidentally  crops  up  which  induces  me 
to  think  they  do ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  proof. 
When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  and  there  chanced 
to  be  a  dinner-party  at  home,  after  having  had  my 
half-glass  of  wine—'  up  to  the  cut,'  I  remember, 
was  the  niggardly  phrase— it  was  my  invariable 
custom  to  leave  the  dining-room  when  the  ladies 
did ;  and  well  I  recollect  how  my  elder  brother 
used  playfully  to  flick  my  unprotected  legs  with 
his  dinner-napkin,  as  I  closed  the  petticoated  pro- 
cession. But  memory  often  retains  what  is  least 
worth  keeping,  and  loses  that  which  is  truly  valu- 
able. If  I  had  only  known  that  it  would  be  my 
future  mission  to  write  stories,  I  should  doubtless 
have  not  so  neglected  my  opportunities  in  the  I 
drawing-room.  But  at  that  time  I  looked  forward 
to  be  a  merchant  engaged  in  the  diamond  business, 
and  realising  thousands  of  purses  of  sequins  by  | 
traffic  with  the  natives  of  Bagdad  and  Baasorab. 
Indeed,  upon  these  very  after-dinner  occasions  I 
used  to  be  taken  upou  somebody's  lap,  and  enter- 
tained with  anecdotes  of  that  charming  profession, 
the  members  of  which  were  exposed  to  no  vulgar 
bankruptcies  ;  but  if  they  escaped  from  the  niighty 
Roc  fwhich  was  a  bird}  and  from  the  loadstone 
island  (which  drew  all  the  nails  out  of  their 
argosies),  were  certain  to  live  happy  ever  afterwards 
with  some  beautiful  princess,  who  did  not  scorn 
to  ally  herself  with  trade.  Alas!  the  tongue  is 
withered  now  that  spoke  such  magic,  and  the  kind 
hand  that  fondled  my  childish  curls  is  dissolved  in 
dust ;  and  it  is  like  enough  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
gay  company  is  dead  except  that  little  boy.  No ;  I 
remember  nothing  of  it,  except  that  the  older 
ladies,  and  especially  the  married  ones,  used  to 
herd  together,  and  interchange  what  I  took  to  be 
secret  and  important  communications ;  and  that 
the  young  ones  seemed  to  get  after  a  while  a  little 
tired  of  one  another  (notwithstanding  that  they 


particularly  civil  and  affectionate),  and  turned 
expectant  glances  toward  the  door. 

They  could  not,  however,  have  been  more  pleased 
to  see  the  gentlemen  than  Rose  and  Letty  were  upon 
that  evening  in  Mirk  drawing-room  to  welcome  the 
two  brothers.  Much  as  woiuim  are  praised  for  their 
superior  tact,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  they 
possess  less  of  it  than  ourselves.   Their  gentleness, 
beauty,  and  general  attractiveness  enable  them,  it 
is  true,  to  render  certain  rough  places  tolerably 
smooth — nay,  some  almost  impregnable  passes  very 
practicable ;  but  considering  their  great  advan- 
tages, they  often  signally  fail  in  a  piece  of  social 
engineering,  the  difficulties  of  which  almost  any 
man  would  have  managed  to  evade.   They  prefer 
cutting  a  tunnel  through  granite  to  deviating  a 
hairbreadth  from  the  line  they  have  marked  out 
for  themselves.   How  often  has  one  sat  on  tenter- 
hooks, listening  to  a  woman  who  raises  a  domestic 
breeze  to  storm,  when  anybody  but  herself  (who 
has  yet  been  married  to  the  man  a  score  of  years) 
can  perceive  both  drum  and  cone  mast-high  in  her 
husband's  face  and  manner ;  nay,  when  you,  the 
spectator,  have  marked  half-a-dozen  openings- 
only  she  will  charge  with  her  head  down  in  that 
foolish  manner — by  which  she  could  have  ap- 
proached her  consort's  heart  in  the  course  of  discus- 
sion, and  got  all  she  wanted,  and  yet  let  him  keep  his 
temper.   When  a  Man  happens  to  have  some  femi- 
nine gifts,  tenderness,  grace,  beauty — like  Walter 
Lisgard,  for  instance— what  power  01  pleasing,  what 
avoidance  of  all  subjects  of  displeasure,  he  almost 
always  exhibits,  notwithstanding  his  masculine 
selfishness.    It  is  very  possible,  indeed,  that  this 
young  dragoon  may  not  have  captivated  my  readers ; 
but  that  is  because  it  is  not  possible  to  convey,  by 
any  description,  the  attributes  which  make  such  a 
man  so  popular.    Men  talk  of  the  nameless  charm 
that  hangs  about  some  fair  one,  her  unspeakably 
winning  manners,  and  the  grace '  beyond  expression' 
that  pervades  her  being ;  but  the  influence  of  such 
a  charmer  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  other 
sex.  She  cannot  compel  adoration  from  her  young- 
lady  friends :  not  solely  because  she  is  their  suc- 
cessful rival,  but  partly  because  she  docs  not  possess 
the  art  of  winning  them.   She  has  not  the  tact  to 
conceal  her  superiority,  to  conciliate  their  pre- 
judices, to  win  their  friendship.    Now,  Walter 
Lisgard,  who  was  of  course  adored  by  women,  was 
almost  as  popular  with  men.   There  were  half-a- 
dozen  or  so  of  people — among  whom  were  Ralph 
Derrick  and  Arthur  Haldane— who  had  seen  bun 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  annoyance,  and 
had  been  disenchanted  of  the  smiling  kindly  boy. 
There  was  Sir  Richard  too— but  there  were  reasons 
enough  why  Walter  should  not  possess  his  brother's 
good-will,  and  having  failed  to  win  it,  it  was  the 
nature  of  such  a  man  to  be  embarrassed  in  his 
presence.   Dislike,  nay  even  want  of  appreciation, 
will  often  paralyse  the  most  agreeable  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  make  them  duller  than  those  who 
are  at  all  times  equally  tedious.  But  if  Walter  had 
been  in  Rose's  place,  I  think  he  would  have  man- 
aged to  get  on  better  than  she  did  in  that  UU-<l-tH* 
with  her  peccant  sister-in-law.    No  woman  can 
conceal  her  annoyance  from  its  object,  if  that  be  a 
person  of  her  own  sex ;  she  can  only  be  desperately 
civiL 

At  all  events,  husband  and  brother  were  received 
by  these  two  young  ladies  as  though  they  had 
been  their  lovers;  and  then  the  tea  came  up, 
itself  a  diversion,  which  they  prolonged  to  an 
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inordinate  limit  Who  is  so  fortunate  that  he  has 
never  been  compelled  to  Tea  against  Time  !  The 
dinner-hour  at  the  Abbey,  however,  in  consonance 
with  ancient  county  habits,  was  a  somewhat  early 
one — six  o'clock — and  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  evening  to  be  got  through.  Sir  Richard, 
in  these  terrible  straits,  proposed  a  game  at  whist ; 
and  the  four  accordingly  sat  down  at  the  velvet 
card-table— scarcely  ever  used  at  Mirk— the  gentle- 
men to  contend  for  shilling  points,  and  the  ladies 
for  postage-stamps.  Mr  Charles  Lamb  has  informed 
us  that  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  tick  whist ;  and  if  that  admirable 
humorist  had  witnessed  this  particular  rubber, 
be  would  have  had  his  suspicions  confirmed.  Poor 
Walter  thought  grimly  or  his  last  experience  in 
that  way  with  the  Landrails,  and  could  not  help 
making  an  estimate  of  how  many  cycles  of  years  it 
would  take  him,  with  average  luck,  to  win  back 
the  money  lost  upon  that  occasion  at  the  present 
stakes.  Immersed  in  this  calculation,  he  made  a 
series  of  infamous  blunders,  for  which  Letty,  who 
was,  of  course,  his  partner,  reproved  him  with  that 
unsparing  severity  which  this  delightful  science 
induces  even  in  an  angelic  partner:  it  is  at  the 
whist-table  that  the  trodden  worm  will  turn  with 
the  most  energetic  writhings.  Sir  Richard,  on  the 
other  hand  (who  scarcely  ever  ventured  upon  any 
finesse  except  that  of  Ace,  Queen),  was  put  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  became  as  offensively 
triumphant  as  his  chivalric  nature  would  permit. 
Rose,  poor  girl,  sincerely  bewailed  her  husband's 
vanishing  shillings,  of  which  she  knew  he  had  no 
superfluity,  and  would  have  trumped  her  partner's 
best  card  half-a-dozen  times  over,  had  she  but 
dared.  Altogether,  it  was  the  dreariest  of  domestic 
evenings. 

The  morning  that  followed  was  not  much 
better;  and  never  did  mother  receive  a  sincerer 
welcome  from  her  offspring  than  did  Lady  Lisgard 
upon  her  return.  The  love-light  danced  in 
her  eyes  for  a  little  at  their  genuine  enthusiasm, 
but  it  soon  died  out,  and  they  all  observed  how 
tired  and  worn  she  looked,  how  much  more  white 
and  wan  than  when  she  had  started  from  home. 
If  Sir  Richard  had  had  the  opportunity,  I  almost 
think  he  would  have  now  acted  upon  his  brother's 
suggestion,  and  spared  his  mother  the  sight  of  Mr 
Moss  Abrahams'  letter.  But  it  was  too  late.  Letty 
bad  herself  taken  possession  of  it ;  and  when  the 
first  greetings  were  over,  and  all  had  had  their 
say  about  the  visitor  of  the  day  before,  she  put  it 
into  her  mother's  hand  along  with  the  other 
missives. 

'  I  don't  know  who  your  correspondents  may  be, 
dear  mamma,  but  I  should  recommend  one  of 
them  to  apply  to  that  gentleman  who  promises  in 
the  Times  newspaper  to  teach  everybody  a  legible 
hand  for  four-and-sixpence ;  and  when  he  has 
done  that,  he  might  learn  a  little  spelling,  such  us 
A,b,  ab;  b,e,  y,oy— Abbey.' 

'  I  daresay  it  will  wait  till  I  go  up  stairs,'  said 
my  Lady  with  a  faint  smile ;  ana  she  did  not  even 
look  at  it  Nay,  when  she  bad  reached  her  room, 
and  was  alone  with  her  maid,  although  she  turned 
the  letter  round  and  round  with  hurried,  anxious 
fingers,  she  did  not  open  it  even  then,  but  gave  it 
to  Mistress  Forest,  saying  piteously :  *  I  am  not 
sure  about  the  handwriting.  Is  it  his,  or  no, 
Mary  t ' 

'  It  is  not  his,  madam.' 

'Thank  Heaven  for  that!'  cried  my  Lady,  break- 
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ing  the  vulgar,  sprawling  seal,  and  rapidly  posse 
ing  herself  of  the  contents.  '  More  troub 
sighed  she.  '  And  yet,  why  should  I  sigh :  this 
only  another  reason  to  add  to  the  budget  in  yonc 
desk  for  what  I  am  about  to  do.' 

'  That  is  well,  dear  madam,  and  bravely  sai 
answered  the  waiting-maid.  '  It  is  no  use  to  coi 
delay.  Sooner  or  later,  the  blow  must  fall ; 
not  to-day,  then  to-morrow.  If  he  does  not  wri 
be  sure,  my  Lady,  that  he  will  come  himself ; 
must  make  up  our  minds  for  that  He  cannot 
to  Coveton,  and  see  my  father1 — which  is  what 
feel  he  intends  to  do — without  discovering  a 
and  since  that  must  be,  the  sooner  he  does  so  t 
better.  We  are  now  prepared  for  the 
everything,  in  short,  except  suspense.' 

'That  is  true,'  returned  my  Lady 
'  Heaven  help  us ! ' 

•Amen!'  exclaimed  Mistress  Forest  encoun 
ingly ;  '  and  I  both  hope  and  believe  it  wilL' 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— A  JOURNEY  ON  FOOT. 

Some  men,  when  crossed  or  '  put  out,'  take,  li 
Sir  Richard  Lisgard,  to  whistling  melodies — sure 
a  very  mild  and  harmless  form  of  irritatic 
Others  rap  out  a  thunder-clap  of  an  oath  or  tv 
which  leaves  their  firmament  as  serene  as  ev 
Nothing,  again,  can  calm  the  wrath  of  some  fol 
but  pedestrian  exercise  ;  ghost-wise,  they  take 
'walking,'  and  gradually  their  angry  passio 
exude.  This  last  was  the  case  with  Mr  Ral 
Derrick,  Mariner  and  Gold-digger.  When  deep 
annoyed,  and  some  exceptional  barrier  exist 
to  his  throwing  the  weightiest  substance  tt 
happened  to  be  at  hand  at  the  head  of  ] 
enemy,  or  burying  some  lethal  weapon  in  1 
vitals,  Ralph  took  to  walking  like  the  Wanderi 
Jew.  With  the  first  stage  or  two,  his  thougl 
were  busy  with  the  insult,  real  or  imaginary,  whi 
had  been  put  upon  him ;  his  teeth  were  set,  I 
fingers  clenched,  nis  brows  were  corrugated  ;  th 
he  began  to  swing  his  loaded  stick,  not  vicious] 
but  after  the  manner  of  an  Irishman  at  a  fai 
and  eventually  that  calisthenic  exercise,  combin 
with  the  healthy  influence  of  fresh  air,  res  tor 
him  to  that  normal  state  of  devil-may-care,  whi. 
persons  of  charity  go  so  far  as  to  term,  in  folks 
the  like  description,  good-humour.  Of  course,  o: 
cannot  help  pitying  this  poor  fellow,  for  he  is  o: 
of  those  persons  who  always  look  much  better  i 
paper  than  in  real  life,  just  the  reverse  of  whi< 
is  the  case  with  the  Walter  Ltsgards ;  but  as 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  not  only  a  '  rough  custome 
but  a  very  dangerous  and  reckless  man.  Becau 
we  have  seen  him  behave  towards  that  gracck 
captain  of  dragoons  in  a  very  generous  and  hig 
flown  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  w 
always  capable  of  magnanimous  actions.  Tb 
young  gentleman  had  been  his  pet,  and  it  h. 
suited  his  mood  to  spoil  him.  A  man  may  n 
only  be  agreeable  to  an  individual  or  two.  but ; 
excellent  father,  or  a  pattern  husband,  and  yet 
a  most  offensive  fellow-creature  to  you  and  to  rt 
But  it  was  certainly  hard  upon  Ralph  that  t 
only  man  for  whom  he  entertained  a  genui 
affection,  should  have  turned  out  such  an  ungral 
ful  scamp.  The  treatment  he  had  lately  receiv 
at  that  young  man's  hands,  the  knavery  of  Mr  Ja 
Withers,  and  the  more  than  suspected  collusion 
his  late  comrade,  Mr  Blanquettc,  united  to  put  hi 
out  of  humour  with  the  world.    His  previo 
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opinions,  as  imported  from  Cariboo,  before  bo  met 
•with  "Walter,  that  everybody  was  more  or  less  of 
a  scoundrel,  had  met  with  the  amplest  confirma- 
tion. He  was  more  determined  to  take  his  own 
way  than  ever,  and  let  them  look  to  it  that  crossed 
him. 

Bitter,  indeed,  had  been  his  thoughts  as  he 
had  been  borne  along  with  that  rabble  rout  on  foot 
from  Epsom  Downs.  /Deceived  by  those  whom  he 
liod  trusted,  insulted  by  him  whom  he  had  loved, 
and  robbed  of  three-fourths  of  that  wealth,  to 
which  he  now  ascribed  a  greater  importance  than 
ever,  as  the  summum  bonum,  and  indeed  the  only 
good  thing  that  was  worth  gaining,  he  had  but 
stopped  in  London  a  sufficient  time  to  pack  up  his 
scanty  wardrobe,  then  started  off  again  on  foot 
once  more,  as  we  have  seen.  Disgusted  with  the 
Turf,  as  with  ail  else  he  had  recently  had  to  do 
with,  he  was  now  more  than  ever  bent  upon  lead- 
ing a  new  life — not,  indeed,  in  a  penitential  sense 
(although  some  are  so  audacious  as  to  aver  that  it  is 
a  kind  of  mortification),  but,  in  other  words,  to  marry. 
Mistress  Forest  was  as  fond  of  him,  he  thought, 
and  with  some  justice,  as  any  woman  was  ever 
likely  to  be  ;  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  balked 
of  her  by  the  machinations  of  Sir  Richard  Lisgard, 
or  the  caiolments  of  lus  mother.  After  the  pay- 
ment of  all  his  bets,  he  would  yet  have  left  a  sum 
that  to  one  in  Mary's  position  would  seem  consider- 
able ;  for  he  could  sell  Many  Laics,  after  his  recent 
performance,  for  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  the  half 
of  which  he  rather  suspected  Mr  Blanquette  would 
never  venture  to  lay  claim.  Yes ;  he  would  go 
down  to  the  place  where  she  had  told  him  her 
father  still  dwelt,  and  would  dazzle  him  with  such 
offers  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  induce  him  to  add 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  his  own  proposals ; 
and  there  being  no  particular  hurry  about  the 
matter,  and,  as  I  nave  said,  walking  being  consonant 
to  his  feelings  when  in  wrath,  Ralph  Derrick  had 
taken  the  road  to  Coveton  on  foot 

It  was  a  long  d'atA"™,  and  would  have  in- 
volved several  days  of  such  travel,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  he  did  not  hurry  himself 
at  all.  At  many  a  wayside  inn,  where  he 
stopped  to  drink,  and  found  the  landlord  given 
that  way,  and  to  be  good  company,  he  staved 
for  the  day  and  night,  and  even  longer.  And 
often  he  left  the  high-road,  and  took  those  short- 
cuts across  country  whiclu  like  'raw  haste,'  are 
generally  '  half-sisters  to  delay.'  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  when  he  began  to  draw  near  the 
sea.  Those  who  have  passed  much  of  their  time 
upon  that  element  (voluntarily),  the  roar  of  ocean 
attracts  as  the  trumpet-blast  the  quondam  charger, 
and  mile  after  mile  did  Derrick  stride  along  the 
cliff-top  wherever  it  was  practicable,  and  by  the 
shore,  notwithstanding  that  his  indulgence  in  that 
fancy  doubled  his  journey.  When  we  are  out  of 
humour  with  our  fellow-creatures,  the  external 
aspects  of  nature,  even  though  we  be  no  Poets, 
have  often  a  special  attraction  for  us ;  the  winds 
of  Spring — since  as  much  has  been  said  of  those  of 
Winter — ore  certainly  not  so  unkind  as  man's 
ingratitude,  and  we  bid  them  blow  with  a  sort  of 
soothing  scorn  ;  nor  docs  the  blue  spring  sky  bite 
half  so  nigh  as  benefits  forgot  It  pleased 
Ralph  Derrick  to  let  it  do  its  worst,  and,  rain 
or  shine,  he  never  sought  shelter  save  when  he 
needed  drink  or  rest ;  and  during  this  last  part  of 
his  travel,  ho  obtained  them  as  often  at  some 
humble  farmhouse  as  at  an  inn.    The  simple  folks, 


who  stared  at  his  great  beard,  and  wondered  why 
he  did  not  shew  mem  what  goods  he  had  in  his 
knapsack,  like  any  other  pedler,  pleased  him 
hugely ;  and  when  some  newly-soaped  and  care- 
fully-brushed  bashful  child  would  steal  into  his 
humble  dining-chamber — which  was  the  guid wife's 
invariable  plan  of  getting  her  dues  settled,  since  we 
cannot  charge  for  things,  you  know  (and  especially 
brandy),  without  a  licence — he  would  take  the  little 
creature  upon  his  knee,  and  give  him,  or  her,  his 
newest  shilling,  in  addition  to  what  was  always  a 
liberal  settlement  of  the  account  Perhaps  he  was 
practising  that  r6U  of  Paterfamilias  which  ho 
hoped  to  be  soon  called  upon  to  play.  At  all 
events,  Ralph  was  by  this  time  in  high  spirits ;  and 
when  he  was  told  that  Coveton  lay  not  above  a 
dozen  miles  ahead  of  him  oven  by  the  coast-line,  he 
threw  his  cudgel  into  the  air,  and  shouted  a  wild 
fragment  of  a  diggers'  song,  to  the  consternation  of 
his  rustic  informant 

His  way  lay  now  over  a  great  waste  of  moor- 
land, elastic  to  the  tread,  and  over  which  the 
wind  swept  almost  as  unresisted  as  on  the  ocean 
from  whence  it  came.  Here  and  there,  it 
whistled  through  a  bare  thorn,  but  what  few  trees 
there  were  had  hidden  themselves  in  sunken 
hollows,  and  stood  therein  huddled  together, 
with  only  their  shivering  tops  above  the  surface. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  inland  save  '  a  level  waste 
of  rounded  gray,'  broken  now  and  again  by  a  church 
spire  or  a  scattered  hamlet ;  but  the  seaward  view 
was  very  fine.  From  that  moorland  height  you 
looked  upon  two  fair  islands,  spread  like  a  raised 
map,  beneath,  with  every  hut  and  quarry  distinctly 
plain,  and  the  small  white  light-house  standing  out 
on  its  little  hiU  like  a  child's  toy  upon  its  pedestal. 
How  picturesque  and  sequestered  they  looked :  how 
like  two  miniature  but  independent  worlds,  to  either 
of  which  a  man  who  had  had  enough  and  to  sparo 
of  the  turmoil  of  life  might  retire  with  some  fitting 
mate,  and  peacefully  end  his  days.  Surely,  thought 
Ralph,  he  had  somewhere  seen  those  two  same 
islands  before  !  As  he  stood  at  gaze,  his  thoughts 
went  wandering  over  archipelagoes  of  garden-ground 
in  tropic  seas ;  over  rocky  islets  sawn  from  iron- 
bound  coasts  by  the  jagged  waves ;  and  over  mounds 
of  sand,  which  the  ocean  had  thrust  back  into 
the  iawa  of  rivers,  and  suffered  man  to  call  them 
Land,  and  dwell  there.  But  these  were  none 
of  those.  As  he  went  on  more  slowly,  search- 
ing through  the  long  gallery  of  his  mind  for  the 
picture  which  he  knew  was  there,  and  half  be- 
wildered by  the  shifting  scenes,  he  was  startled  by 
a  noise  like  distant  thunder.  The  sky  was  almost 
without  a  cloud,  and  the  sea,  although  running  high, 
and  dashing  with  pettish  screech  against  the  cuffs, 
was  not  so  rough  but  that  the  fishing-smacks,  of 
which  there  was  quite  a  fleet  in  motion,  carried  all 
soil ;  moreover,  the  thunderous  sound  was  not  upon 
the  seaward  side,  but  inland.  A  few  score  rapid 
strides  in  that  direction  made  its  source  apparent. 
An  enormous  hole,  like  half-a-dozen  gravel-pits  in 
one,  but  deep  as  a  mine,  was  gaping  there  ;  and  at 
the  bottom,  whither  it  had  tunnelled  through  years 
of  patient  unremitting  toil,  lay  the  churning  sea. 
It  was  a  gruesome  sight  to  mark  the  solid  earth — 
just  where  a  peaceful  cornfield  met  the  moorland — 
thus  invaded  by  its  insidious  foe,  whose  horrid 
paean  seemed  to  have  something  of  malicious  greed 
as  well  as  exultation  in  it,  a»  though  it  lusted  to  eat 
the  heart  of  the  round  world  itself  away,  after  the 
manner.   '  The  Devil's  Cauldron  V  exclaimed 
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Ralph  excitedly,  and  then  looked  round  him  with 
a  half-shudder,  as  though  ho  had  repeated  the 
statement  out  of  deference  to  a  Great  Local  Au- 
thority, rather  than  initiated  it  of  his  own  free- will 
Yes,  such  was  the  name  by  which  the  place  was 
known ;  he  felt  certain  of  that  fact ;  but  unless  in 
sober  seriousness  H.  S.  M.  himself  had  whispered 
the  information,  how  did  he  ever  come  to  be  aware 
of  it  ?  He  had  certainly  never  been  there  before,  in 
all  his  life  ;  it  was  impossible,  having  once  seen  it, 
to  have  forgotten  so  abnormal  as  well  as  tremendous 
a  scene.  True,  there  are  pits  and  holes  in  many 
cliffs  a  few  yards  from  their  edge  which  reach  like 
shafts  in  a  tunnel  down  to  the  sea ;  but  the  dis- 
tance of  this  place  from  the  shore  might  be 
measured  by  furlongs,  and  the  pit  was  so  large  that 
it  almost  resembled  a  land-locked  bay.  A  Cauldron 
it  might  well  be  called,  where  the  black  waters 
were  seething  and  boiling  even  now,  while  in  storm- 
time  there  would  be  such  wild  work  as  no  mere 
witches  could  raise,  but  only  the  Fiend  himself,  their 
ru  aster. 

Did  the  mad  waves,  finding  themselves  thus 
imprisoned,  ever  leap  up  ?  Yes :  now  he  remem- 
bered alL  Thirty  years  ago,  last  autumn,  he  had 
seen  those  islands  once  before  from  shipboard,  and 
had  had  them  in  view  for  a  whole  day.  The  wind, 
which  was  dead  against  the  vessel,  had  kept  her  off 
and  on  that  dangerous  coast,  and  eventually  risen 
to  storm,  and  sunk  her  with  all  on  board  save  him 
alone..  The  last  time  he  had  seen  that  little  light- 
house, it  had  flashed  in  vain  its  fiery  warning 
through  sheets  of  blinding  foam.  The  captain  had 
told  him,  hours  before,  what  sort  of  shore  awaited 
them,  if  ever  the  North  Star  should  be  driven  upon 
those  pitiless  cliffs,  on  which  Derrick  himself  was 
now  standing ;  and,  in  particular,  he  had  mentioned 
the  Devil's  Cauldron,  which  was  spouting  foam 
yonder,  he  said,  like  Leviathan,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
inland  over  the  standing  corn.  Ralph  lay  down 
at  full  length  upon  the  thymy  moor,  and  peered 
over  the  brink  oil  the  abyss  with  earnest  gaze,  as 
though  he  could  fathom  its  dark  depths,  and  mark 
what  lay  beneath  them.  Then  rising,  with  a  sigh, 
he  wandered  on.  no  longer  with  springy  tread,  until 
presently  the  cuff-top  became  dotted  with  white 
verandaed  houses,  looking  down  upon  a  little  bay, 
that  ran  up  into  the  land  between  steep  banks,  well 
clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs ;  whereby  he  knew 
that  he  had  come  to  his  journey's  end,  and  that  this 
must  needs  be  Coveton. 


A  WORD  FOR  SPIDERS. 

There  are  few  creatures  that  are  looked  upon 
with  greater  horror,  by  some  people,  than  spiders.  1 
Even  a  dreadful  wasp,  or  a  creature  as  terrific  as  | 
an  earwig,  fails  in  producing  the  amount  of  horror 
that  the  proximity  of  a  spider  will  do.  Let  the 
careful  housemaid  but  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  spider 
in  a  room  under  her  charge,  and  straightway  the 
broom  is  effectually  wielded,  and  the  animal 
smashed  or  driven  away  ;  its  web  of  course  being 
broken  to  bits,  and  itself  banished  into  outer  dark- 
ness. Such  wholesale,  and  without-trial  punish- 
ment is  usual,  and  therefore,  it  seems,  must  and 
ought  to  l>e  inflicted.  '  Spiders  are  cruel  insects,' 
say  the  public,  1  and  catch  and  eat  poor  flies.' 

Vow,  in  the  first  place,  the  spider  is  not,  strictly 
Fpeaking,  an  insect ;  he  grows  from  a  little  spider 
to  a  large  one.  and  insects  never  grow  ;  he  should 
therefore,  be  termed  an  animaL  The 


spiders  to  which  we  purpose  calling  particul. 
attention  are  the  Common  Garden  Spider  (Epei: 
diadema),  and  the  Hunting  or  Zebra  Spid 
(SaUicus  tcenicut). 

About  the  middle  of  J uly,  or  perhaps  earlier,  t] 
various  shrubs,  vine,  ivy,  &c,  will  be  found  coven 
with  a  number  of  small  circular  webs ;  in  the  cent 
of  each,  or  in  some  secure  retreat  among  the  leave 
sits  the  proprietor  of  the  web.  He  is  at  this  tin 
very  small,  nis  body  not  being  much  larger  than 
mustard-seed  ;  yet  in  spite  of  his  tender  years  an 
apparent  inexperience,  he  is  an  accomplished  wor] 
man,  and  skilled  in  all  the  art  of  web-makin 
Let  us  now  watch  him  as  he  makes  his  web. 

Crawling  slowly  among  the  leaves,  he  at  lengt 
stops  for  a  few  seconds,  wriggles  his  body  slight!; 
touches  a  leaf  with  his  tail,  and  then  spreading  01 
his  legs,  drops  slowly  downwards,  suspended  by 
single  line  of  web.  He  then  descends  until  I 
finds  a  suitable  footing,  when,  having  examined  h 
new  position,  and  found  it  agreeable,  he  gun 
down  the  end  of  the  single  line  of  web,  and  ascenc 
by  this  hand-over-hand.  This  first  line,  the  youn 
spider  intends  to  be  one  of  the  main  gup  of  h 
future  web  ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  stron 
The  spider,  therefore,  upon  ascending,  'pays  out 
from  his  web-bag  a  second  line,  which  he  attache 
to  the  first,  and  thus  strengthens  it.  Having  mad 
fast  this  second  guy,  he  proceeds  crossway 
travelling  sometimes  a  long  distance,  and  draggin 
after  him  his  line,  until  he  finds  a  suitable  place  t 
which  to  attach  his  second  out-line.  According  1 
the  position  that  he  has  selected,  so  will  the  spid< 
arrange  several  or  only  two  or  three  of  thet 
preliminary  lines. 

Having  a  foundation  upon  which  to  work,  th 
spider  next  places  a  series  of  diagonals,  arrange 
with  the  accuracy  and  very  much  in  the  positio 
of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  These  vary  in  numht 
according  to  the  spider's  fancy,  but  usually  consii 
of  from  about  twenty  to  thirty,  the  latter  being  th 
commonest  average.  These  'spokes'  of  the  we 
are  usually  gone  over  two  or  three  times,  in  ordc 
to  give  them  strength,  and  are  bound  together  1 
the  centre  by  a  complicated  network.  Th 
spokes  are  usually  about  six  or  eight  inches  lon$ 
thus  making  the  diameter  of  the  web  about  on 
foot 

The  next  proceeding  is  to  complete  the  networl 
that  is,  to  join  these  spokes  by  cross-bars.  To  d 
this,  the  spider  commences  at  the  outer  diamete: 
starts  from  one  of  the  spokes,  to  which  he  attache 
a  web,  by  means  of  the  last  right  hind-leg,  turnin 
his  body  slightly,  to  allow  of  the  line  passing  freei 
out  of  the  web-sack.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  nex 
spoke,  attaches  his  web  there ;  and  so  methodicall 
proceeds  onwards,  until  he  narrows  his  circles,  an 
finishes  in  the  centre.  The  number  of  circle 
traced  by  the  spider's  web  vary  according  to  th 
length  of  the  spokes  ;  some  webs  beine  formed  wit 
only  a  dozen  or  so,  others  possessing  thirty  or  fortj 
Several  webs  at  present  in  our  garden  have  ove 
thirty-five  circular  portions,  the  exterior  bein 
traced  round  the  circumference  of  a  cirole,  th 
diameter  of  which  is  one  foot  two  inches.  Takin 
the  guys  into  account,  as  well  as  the  spokes  an 
circular  portions,  there  will  be  in  one  web  no  les 
than  twenty-five  yards  spread  out.  When,  then,  w 
remember  that  many  of  these  lines  are  passed  ovc 
twice,  and  during  fine  weather,  that  a  spider  make 
a  separate  web  each  night,  or  during  early  morning 
Sundays  included,  we  hnd  that  nearly  two  hundre. 
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yards  of  web  are  required  by  the  spider  per  week, 
in  order  to  supply  itself  with  food. 

A  spider  never  repairs  its  web ;  it  dislikes  patch- 
work, aud  makes  a  new  web  when  the  old  one  has 
done  its  duty,  for  there  are  two  reasons  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  web.  First,  the  insects  of  huge 
size  that  are  caught  in  the  web  destroy  it  by  break- 
ing certain  portions,  and  thus  making  great  holes 
therein,  Secondly,  a  web  to  be  efficient  is  covered 
with  a  gummy  substance  by  the  spider,  and  this 
serves  to  hold  the  insects  that  fly  against  the  web, 
their  wings  being  kept  firmly  fixed  thereby.  This 
gum  evaporating  to  a  great  extent,  an  old  web  is 
not  so  secure  as  is  one  freshly  constructed. 

Having  completed  its  web  to  its  satisfaction,  the 
spider  usually  takes  up  its  position  in  the  centre 
thereof,  but  not  before  it  has  arranged  a  ladder  of 
web,  by  which  it  can  conveniently  retire  from  the 
centre  of  the  web  amongst  some  leaves  or  into  a 
quiet  nook  at  a  short  distance.  The  spider  is  now 
on  watch ;  his  eight  legs  are  stretched  out,  and  the 
claws  hold  each  a  spoke :  should  the  slightest 
vibration  take  place  in  any  part  of  his  web,  he 
gives  a  smart  jerk  to  the  spokes  leading  to  that 
part,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  anybody  is  within, 
for  if  an  insect  of  any  kind  has  been  caught,  this 
jerk  will  cause  it  to  buzz  or  struggle,  and  the 
spider  at  once  proceeds  to  grasp  it  When  a  fly  or 
other  creature  is  made  prisoner  by  the  web,  the 
spider  runs  rapidly  towards  it,  and  if  it  be  large, 
such  as  a  daddy-long-legs,  a  blow-fly,  or  a  creature 
of  equal  size,  the  spider  seizes  it  with  his  legs,  and 
inserts  his  powerful  nippers  in  the  body,  holding 
the  creature  in  so  iron  a  grasp  that  all  its  struggles 
are  useless.  It  seems  as  though  the  spider  pro- 
duced also  some  peculiar  fluid  which  tends  to  quiet 
or  destroy  the  insects  it  seizes,  for  a  large  fly  quickly 
ceases  to  struggle  after  being  bitten  by  the  spider, 
whereas  the  same  insect  would  move  about  quite 
cheerfully  long  after  it  had  received  a  pin  through 
its  body.  The  fly  having  almost  ceased  to  struggle, 
the  spider  considers  that  the  next  step  may  be 
taken.  Without  entirely  quitting  its  prey,  it  yet 
cautiously  makes  use  of  ita  nippers,  and  separates 
the  portions  of  the  web  which  adhere  to  the  fly, 
until  its  victim  is  held  by  only  two  threads.  The 
spider  then  slowly  twists  the  fly  round  and  round, 
as  it  does  so,  covering  it  with  a  broad  network  of 
web,  until  the  fly  is  wrapped  up  like  a  mummy. 
At  this  part  of  the  proceeding,  the  spider  usually 
rests  a  little  while,  and  employs  itself  in  'picking 
its  teeth,'  using  its  legs  and  claws  for  this  purpose. 
It  shortly,  however,  returns  to  business,  separates 
first  one  guy,  then  the  other,  in  the  interim  attaching 
the  fly  to  himself  by  means  of  a  stout  line  of  web. 
He  then  runs  to  the  centre  of  his  web,  dragging 
the  fly  after  him,  and  either  commences  his  meal 
there,  or  retreats  to  a  snug  corner  among  the  leaves. 

The  demand  made  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
spider  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  great  Twenty- 
five  yards  of  web  is  no  trifle  for  a  little  creature 
whose  body  is  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Taking  the  relative  sizes  of  a  man  and  a  spider,  and 
from  thence  obtaining  the  proportions,  we  find  that 
for  a  spider  to  make  twenty-five  yards  of  web  from 
its  body,  is  equivalent  to  a  man  having  to  make- 
nearly  five  miles  of  stout  thread  from  his  body  by 
means  of  secretions.  We  may,  therefore,  naturally 
expect  that  the  appetite  of  a  spider  and  his  eating 
powers  are  enormous,  to  enable  him  to  supply  the 
drain  thus  made  upon  him. 

In  order  to  test  what  a  spider  could  do  in  the 


way  of  eating,  we  arose  about  daybreak  one 
morning  to  supply  his  fine  web  with  a  fly.  At 
first,  however,  the  spider  did  not  come  from  his 
retreat,  so  we  peepea  among  the  leaves,  and  there 
discovered  that  an  earwig  had  been  caught  and 
was  now  being  feasted  on.  The  spider  left  the 
earwig,  rolled  up  the  fly,  and  at  once  returned  to 
his  'first  course/  This  was  at  5.30  a.m.  in  Sep- 
tember. At  7  a.  M-  the  earwig  had  been  demol- 
ished ;  and  the  spider,  after  resting  a  little  while, 
and  probably  enjoying  a  nap,  came  down  for  the 
fly,  which  he  had  nnisned  by  9  a.m.  A  little  after 
9,  we  supplied  him  with  a  daddy-long-legs,  which 
was  eaten  by  noon.  At  one  o'clock,  a  blow-fly  was 
greedily  seized,  and  with  an  appetite  apparently  no 
worse  for  his  previous  indulgence,  he  commenced 
on  the  blow-fly.  During  the  day  and  towards  the 
evening,  a  great  many  small  green  flies,  or  what 
are  popularly  termed  midges,  had  been  caught  in 
the  web.  Of  these,  we  counted  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  all  dead,  and  fast  prisoners  in  the  spider's 
net  Soon  after  dark,  provided  with  a  lantern,  we 
went  to  examine  whether  the  spider  was  suffering 
at  all  from  indigestion,  or  in  any  other  way  from 
his  previous  meals ;  instead,  however,  of  being  thus 
affected,  he  was  employed  in  rolling  up  together 
the  various  little  green  midges,  which  he  then  took 
to  his  retreat,  and  ate ;  this  process  he  repeated, 
carrving  up  the  lots  in  detachments,  until  the 
whole  web  was  eaten,  for  the  web  and  its  contents 
were  bundled  up  together.  A  slight  rest  of  about 
an  hour,  was  followed  by  a  most  industrious  web- 
making  process,  and  before  daybreak,  another  web 
was  ready  to  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Taking  the  relative  size  of  the  spider  and  of  the 
creatures  it  ate,  and  applying  this  to  a  man,  it 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows :  At  daybreak,  a 
small  alligator  was  eaten ;  at  7  A.M.,  a  lamb ;  at 
9  A.M.,  a  young  camelopard ;  at  one  o'clock,  a 
sheep  ;  and  during  the  night,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  larks. 

This,  we  believe,  would  be  a  very  fair  allowance 
for  one  man  during  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  could 
we  find  one  gifted  with  such  an  appetite  and  such 
digestion,  we  can  readily  comprehend  how  he 
might  spin  five  miles  of  web  without  killing  him- 
self, provided  he  possessed  the  necessary  machinery. 

From  what  we  have  remarked  with  reference 
to  the  spider's  appetite,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  very 
useful  creature  in  our  gardens  will  be  evident ; 
the  flies,  earwigs,  gnats,  and  small  insects  that  he 
destroys,  being  almost  beyond  computation.  During 
one  of  the  close  hot  days  of  September  1865,  when 
the  insects  were  very  annoying,  and  were  flying 
about  in  great  numbers,  we  observed  many  of 
the  webs  quite  crowded  with  them ;  so  just 
before  sunset  we  counted  one  of  the  webs,  and 
found  two  hundred  and  ten  insects  therein.  In 
several  others  there  were  above  one  hundred.  In 
the  garden  (which  was  forty  yards  long  by  about 
eighj  broad),  there  were  about  forty-five  webs  ;  so 
that  during  the  day  somewhere  between  five  and 
six  thousand  small  insects  were  destroyed  by  the 
spiders  alone. 

When  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet,  the  spiders  do 
not  obtain  their  food  so  easily,  for  the  insects  then 
remain  in  secure  retreats,  and  thus  avoid  the 
spiders'  webs.  At  such  times,  spiders  become  very 
watchful  and  hungry,  and  are  wonderfully  on  the 
alert,  coming  down  from  their  corners  like  tigers, 
seizing  their  prey,  and  giving  it  no  chance  of 
It  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  means 
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adopted  by  a  spider  to  escape,  when  he  is  taken 
hold  of  or  threatened.  When  he  concludes  that 
danger  is  near,  he  drops  suddenly  from  his  web  or 
from  the  hand,  holding  on  by  means  of  a  single 
line  of  web ;  if  the  danger  seems  to  have  passed, 
he  then  ascends  ( hand-over-hand '  and  with  great 
rapidity,  in  order  to  regain  his  former  position  ; 
but  as  he  must,  by  adopting  this  plan,  return  to  the 
same  spot  from  which  he  dropped,  he  has  another 
card  to  play  on  an  emergency.  First,  he  drops  to 
a  distance  of  about  one  or  two  feet ;  he  then  '  pays 
out'  a  thick  portion  of  web  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  which  floats  away,  and  is  sure  to  adhere 
to  some  branch,  twig,  leaf,  or  bit  of  grass  ;  he  then 
runs  along  this  bit  of  web,  and  thus  effects  his 
escape.  This,  however,  is  not  the  remedy  in  the 
most  desperate  cases  ;  it  is  only  a  temporary  case 
that  requires  such  proceedings.  When  matters  are 
really  urgent,  a  spider  breaks  the  line  by  which  he 
is  held  to  his  wet),  and  drops  direct  down  to  the 
ground,  shutting  up  his  legs,  and  making  himself 
as  much  as  possible  like  a  ball ;  he  then  lies  on 
the  ground  like  a  stone,  and  will  not  be  induced  to 
move  under  any  conditions.  This  plan  of  not 
moving  seems  to  be  a  popular  piece  of  diplomacy 
in  the  spider  and  spidering- world.  A  very  crafty 
daddy-long-legs,  if  thrown  into  a  web,  seems  imme- 
diately to  comprehend  its  danger,  and  will  not 
move  a  muscle,  for  if  it  did,  the  owner  of  the  web 
would  instantly  attack  him,  and  wind  him  up  like 
a  mummy.  A  blow-fly,  too,  is  occasionally  equally 
as  cautious,  and  thus  prolongs  his  life  a  few 
minutes.  This  very  cunning  proceeding  is,  how- 
ever, often  the  cause  of  a  spider  himself  being 
sacrificed  ;  for  if  in  his  '  drop '  to  escape  danger  he 
happen  to  alight  in  another  web,  he  may  try  the 
lying  quiet  plan,  when,  if  the  owner  of  the  web  in 
which  he  has  dropped  is  on  the  alert,  he  is  at  once 
wound  up  in  those  inexorable  folds,  from  which 
there  seems  no  escape. 

A  spider,  when  disturbed  and  alarmed,  gives  out 
a  ]>eculiar  smell,  very  powerful,  and  much  like  the 
■scent  of  the  bean-flower.  It  is  possible  that  this 
odour  may  have  an  effect  upon  the  creatures  it 
seizes,  probably  producing  sleep,  for  many  of  the 
voracious  insects  seem  similarly  provided— the 
ant,  for  instance,  having  a  strong  pungent  smell 
about  him,  which  increases  in  power  when  danger 
threatens:.  Among  the  larger  animals,  there  seems 
to  be  no  creature  so  formidable  for  its  size  as  is  a 
?]>ider.  Provided  with  eight  legs,  at  the  extremity 
of  each  of  which  are  pincers  of  great  power,  com- 
pared to  which  a  lion  or  tiger's  claws  are  mere 
triHes ;  with  legs,  too,  of  an  enormous  length,  so 
that  it  can  encircle  its  prey  in  its  grasp,  and  thus 
hold  it  securely,  whilst  the  long  nippers  are  buried 
in  its  body— the  spider  must  seem  to  the  insect- 
world  a  demon  indeed.  Fancy  a  tiger  with  eight 
legs,  each  twenty  feet  long,  with  teeth  a  foot  in 
length,  and  capable  of  binding  its  struggling  victim 
in  a  net,  and  we  should  indeed  find  tigers  a  fearful 
pest,  and  tiger-hunting  even  more  dangerous  than 
at  present. 

During  the  hot  close  nights  of  the  summer, 
spiders  may  really  be  made  useful  assistants  in  a 
bedroom.  To  sleep  with  the  window  open,  is 
almost  a  necessity  at  such  times,  but  the  open 
window  admits  numbers  of  gnats  and  small  insects, 
which,  by  their  buzzing  or  bites,  disturb  the  sleeper. 
If,  however,  a  spider  or  two  have  chosen  to  con- 
struct webs  before  the  window,  the  insects  that 
would  otherwise  have  annoyed  us  serve  for  the 


spiders'  supper.  The  common  garden-spider  is  n 
a  wanderer  either,  so  he  may  be  trusted  in  a  root 
for  when  he  has  once  selected  a  corner,  and  buill 
web,  he  invariably  keeps  to  the  same  locality,  a: 
destroys  gnats  and  flies  by  the  score,  so  that  the 
is  no  chance  of  our  suffering  annoyance  from  1 
crawling  over  us  at  uncertain  hours  of  the  night. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rule  throughout  all  natu 
that  the  creatures  which  eat  the  most  rapid 
and  consume  the  greatest  quantity,  can  rema 
without  food  for  the  longest  time.    A  spider  tl: 
we  obliged  to  emigrate  from  a  rose-bush  to  a  pa 
of  glass  in  a  north  window  of  our  room,  refused 
build  a  web  for  four  days ;  he  then  built  a  ve 
small  one,  but  caught  nothing  during  three  da 
more  ;  he  seemed,  however,  none  the  worse  for  1 
week's  fasting.   We  then  transferred  him  to  a  t 
box,  in  which  there  were  holes  for  ventilation,  ai 
covered  the  top  of  this  with  a  piece  of  glass, 
order  to  observe  his  proceedings.    The  spider 
first  could  not  ascend  the  slippery  sides  of  the  be 
so  it  shortly  set  to  work  to  gum  on  little  bits 
web,  so  that  in  two  days  it  could  lodge  comfortah 
during  the  whole  night  on  the  side  of  the  box. 
fly  which  was  placed  inside  was  soon  caught,  b 
did  not  seem  to  be  eaten  with  the  same  relish 
when  the  spider  resided  in  its  web,  though  a  weel 
fasting  was  certainly  long  enough  to  have  given  i 
appetite. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  two  spiders  really  have 
fair  stand-up  fight.  If  by  chance  two  are  plac< 
in  one  web,  the  weaker  or  more  cowardly  instant 
retreats,  or  is  captured,  and  wound  up  by  t] 
stronger.  Spiders  are  decidedly  cannibals ;  thi 
will  breakfast  off  their  brothers  and  dine  off  the 
sisters  without  any  compunctions  ;  and  as  re  gar 
what  they  eat,  they  seem  to  have  no  particul 
preference  either  for  flies,  gnats,  moths,  earwig 
daddy-long-legs,  bees,  wasps,  or  other  small-fry* 
all  being  eaten  with  the  same  eagerness. 

When  a  spider  has  devoured  all  that  is  good  belon 
ing  to  a  fly,  he  gets  rid  of  the  remainder  by  flingii 
it  out  of  his  web ;  this  he  accomplishes  by  the  a 
of  his  legs  and  claws,  and  he  is  very  careful  that 
is  not  deposited  in  his  web.  It  is  very  amusing 
find  a  spider  meeting  and  overcoming  the  dif 
culties  of  dragging  a  large  fly  among  leaves  ai 
twigs  up  to  its  quiet  retreat,  the  web  by  which 
holds  its  prey  often  hitching  in  the  jagged  edge 
a  leaf,  or  over  the  extremity  of  a  bud.  Tl 
patience  of  the  spider  under  these  circumstances 
extreme:  he  will  again  and  again  return  to  tl 
entangled  web,  nip  it  in  halves,  or  raise  it  careful 
over  its  impediments,  and  at  length  succeed  : 
dragging  the  fly  into  the  selected  position. 

Spiders,  when  carefully  watched,  are  admiral) 
barometers,  indicating  when  fine  weather  is  comin 
or  when  wet  or  cold  is  likely  to  occur.  If  a  spid 
commences  early  in  the  night  to  make  a  fresh  we 
we  may  safely  count  on  a  fine  night  and  a  cle 
bright  morning  ;  when,  however,  we  find  sever 
old  webs  remaining  in  the  morning,  and  the  spide 
disinclined  to  make  fresh  nets  for  their  prey,  ra 
or  damp  may  be  expected. 

It  is  curious  to  find,  even  among  creatures  app 
rently  so  similar  as  spiders,  a  marked  individuali' 
of  character.  One  spider  upon  finding  a  fly  ca 
into  his  web,  will  rush  upon  it  at  once,  seize  it,  ai 
after  rolling  it  up,  will  carry  it  to  the  centre  of  tl 
web,  and  feast  on  it  Another  Bpider,  apparent 
identical  in  every  way  with  the  former,  upon  beit 
given  a  fly  under  the  same  conditions,  takes  alart 
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and  retreats  rapidly  along  the  guys  of  hiB  web,  as 
though  anxious  only  to  escape  some  great  danger. 
There  is  a  fly  very  common  in  most  gardens, 
called  the  hoverer-fly.  This  creature  looks  rather 
like  a  bee  at  first  sight,  but  has  no  sting ;  some 
spiders,  however,  always  treat  it  with  suspicion, 
and  approach  it  with  the  greatest  caution,  whilst 
others  treat  it  with  no  apparent  respect,  but  roll  it 
up  with  web  as  though  it  were  merely  a  common 

If  a  bee  or  a  wasp  is  caught  in  a  spider's  web, 
a  very  cautious  proceeding  is  adopted  on  the  part 
of  the  spider,  which  dodges  and  practises  as  many 
arts  as  a  prize-fighter  in  order  to  escape  the  formid- 
able poisoned  lance  of  his  adversary. 

Next  to  the  garden-spider,  the  hunting  or  zebra 
spider  is  the  most  common.  This  little  creature 
is  smalL  but  very  powerful,  is  striped  black 
and  white  like  a  zebra,  makes  no  web,  but 
hunts  for  its  prey  on  sunny  walls  and  palings, 
stalking  and  springing  on  it  like  a  tiger,  ana  carry- 
ing off  a  fly  much  bigger  than  itself  with  apparent 
ease.  These  spiders  move  along  a  wall  in  a  jerky 
manner,  rushing  on  two  or  three  inches,  then 
stopping  to  look  round  them,  again  moving  for- 
ward, and  so  on.  When  a  fly  or  other  insect  is 
observed— and  this  spider  is  wonderfully  quick- 
sighted — the  spider  approaches  with  the  greatest 
caution,  creeping  up  to  its  prey  as  a  cat  crawls 
towards  a  bird ;  should  the  fly  move,  the  spider 
remains  still,  and  bides  its  time  for  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  to  advance.  When  the  spider 
has  reached  to  within  about  eight  or  ten  times  its 
own  length  of  the  fly,  it  gums  down  on  to  the  wall 
a  thread  of  web,  works  its  legs  as  does  a  cat  before 
it  springs,  and  then  dashes  on  to  the  back  of  its 
prey  with  a  bound  so  rapid  as  scarcely  to  be  visible. 
The  fly  finding  itself  thus  attacked,  takes  wing  at 
once,  but  the  spider  retards  its  movements,  and  is 
held  in  check  by  its  thread  of  web,  so  that  the  fly 
falls  against  the  wall,  and  its  capturer  instantly 
grasps  this  foundation,  and  there  holds  on,  in  spite 
of  the  struggles  of  its  prisoner.  Even  before  its 
victim  is  dead,  the  spider  drags  it  off  into  a  secure 
retreat,  and  immediately  commences  its  feast 

In  consequence  of  the  greater  amount  of  activity 
required,  and  also  from  having  no  web  to  make, 
the  hunting-spider  is  not  such  a  great  eater  as  is 
the  garden-spider,  and  is  not  therefore  so  useful  as 
a  guardian  to  our  open  windows ;  he  is,  however, 
a  most  interesting  creature  to  observe,  for  to  watch 
him  capture  his  prey  is  very  much  like  having  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  fight  between  a  tiger  and  a 
buffalo. 

Another  description  of  spider  quite  dilferent  in 
its  habits  and  appearance  may  be  observed  in  most 
places  where  a  right  angle  is  formed  by  a  wall  or 
fence,  or  near  the  hinges  of  doors,  or  under  ivy, 
anywhere,  in  fact,  where  a  dark  corner  can  be  found. 
This  creature  lives  in  a  den,  spreads  out  its  net 
nearly  horizontally,  and  waits  for  some  careless 
insect  to  drop  into  its  web :  with  a  rush,  the  spider 
bolts  out,  grasps  its  prey,  and  rushes  with  it  in  the 
most  demon-like  manner  again  into  its  den;  so 
rapid  is  this  rush,  that  unless  we  keep  our  eyes  on 
the  web,  the  fly  often  disappears,  we  know  not 
whither.  The  spider  itself  is  black,  and  seems  to 
dislike  light  of  any  kind.  These  spiders  will  always 
be  found  in  cellars,  dark  rooms,  summer-houses, 
&c,  and  are  certainly  very  ill-looking  fellows. 
Taking  spiders  in  a  mass,  and  looking  at  the 
-  they  perform,  we  certainly  ought  to  treat 


them  with  greater  respect  than  we  do.  They  destroy 
the  fly  that  five  separate  times  settled  on  our  nose 
as  we  tried  to  obtain  a  second  nap  at  five  a.m. 
They  roll  up  and  devour  those  two  wretched  gnats 
that  kept  us  awake  last  night  with  their  dreary 
pinging  buzz,  and,  after  all,  closed  one  of  our  eyes 
with  their  blood-thirsty  bites.  They  gobble  up  the 
earwigs  that  crawl  out  of  the  ripe  pear  just  as  wc 
are  about  to  take  a  bite  ;  and  they  carry  off  in 
triumph  the  daddy-long-legs  before  he  can  shake 
off  his  wings  and  grub  our  lawns.  Thus  he  or  she 
who  kills  a  spider  commits  an  act  similar  to  that 
of  destroying  a  cat  when  a  house  or  ship  is  overrun 
with  rats  and  mice. 

ROUNDS  WITH  A  'VET.' 

I  live  in  one  of  the  Midland  counties,  where  the 
cattle-plague  is  raging— has  raged,  I  should  rather 
say,  as  it  seems  now  to  oe  dying  out,  from  the  simple 
reason,  that  there  are  but  few  beasts  left  to  oe 
attacked  by  it :  and  going  one  day  last  week  to  my 
business,  which,  I  may  mention,  is  quite  uncon- 
nected with  agriculture,  I  met  a  gentleman  skim- 
ming along  the  frozen  road  in  a  very  light  dog-cart, 
drawn  by  a  beautiful  bay.    The  driver  was  Mr 

L  ,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  heretofore  better 

known  by  a  familiar  contraction  of  his  professional 
title,  but  now  an  eminent  local  authority',  referred 
to  deferentially  as  the  'Government  Inspector.' 
He  pulled  up  at  once,  the  marc  amusing  herself 
with  cutting  a  slide  on  a  convenient  strip  of  ice, 
and  then  executing  a  pas  seul  as  her  master 
accosted  me.  A  merry-looking  man,  as  busy  men 
often  arc,  who  has  the  supervision  of  a  very  large 
district  infected  with  rindeqiest,  and  is  conxtautly 
to  be  seen  flying  about  in  all  directions. 

'  Where  are  you  going  to-day  f '  I  inquired. 

'Rounds,  at  F  ,'  he  replied ;  'an  eight-mile 

drive  ;  it 's  a  lovely  morning— wiU  you  go  with 
me  V 

I  declined  the  offer,  but  he  detected  indecision 
in  the  tone  of  my  refusal,  and  unbuttoned  the 
driving-apron,  turning  it  back  from  the  vacant 
seat  The  temptation  was  great,  and  I  jumped 
into  the  dancing  vehicle  without  tearing  much  of 
my  trousers  on  the  step,  or  sharpening  both  legs  on 
the  wheel. 

'Emmie!'  whispered  my  companion  affection- 
ately over  the  splash-board,  and  at  the  sound  of 
her  name  the  pretty  mare  bounded  away.  I 
suffered  a  slight  inconvenience  at  first  from  being 
partially  bonneted  by  the  descent  at  regular 
intervals  of  my  driver's  whip  on  the  top  of  my  hat 
I  discovered  that  this  was  caused  by  his  constantly 
raising  his  elbow  in  salutation  as  he  was  recognised 
and  greeted  by  the  people  we  passed.  Sometimes 
we  had  to  stop  at  the  signal  of  an  upheld  finger, 
to  relieve  some  friend's  mind,  anxious  to  know 
'  how  things  were  going  on  ; '  and  1  thought  the 
inspector's  memory  was  heavily  taxed  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  recollect  in  a  moment  how 
many  cows  had  been  lost  or  saved  on  all  the  farms 
he  attended. 

We  arrived  at  length  in  the  neighbourhood  my 
companion  meant  to  inspect  It  was  his  first  visit, 
it  having  been  previously  under  the  cars  (!)  of 
another  inspector,  who  had  signally  failed  in  his 
treatment  of  the  plague ;  for  ne  had  commenced 
by  adopting  a  ridiculous  theory,  and  ended  by 
becoming  hopelessly  intoxicated.  Thus  the  district 
had  been  intrusted  to  L  ,  who,  as  he  had  besides 
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to  look  after  a  large  one  of  his  own,  found  himself 
almost  overwhelmed  with  engagements.  He  told 
me.  for  instance,  that  on  the  previous  day  he  arrived 
at  home,  after  a  long  day's  drive,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  then,  changing  his  horse,  had  to  start 
upon  a  round  of  twenty-five  miles,  in  another  direc- 
tion.   On  arriving  at  F  ,  a  little  town  in  a 

picturesque  part  of  the  county,  surrounded  hy  dairy- 
farms,  we  sought  some  conductor,  who  could  intro- 
duce the  inspector  to  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  found  an  excellent  one  in  an  obliging  police- 
man, who  seemed  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
every  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  rural  constable 
does  not  at  all  resemble  the  reserved  functionary 
who  guards  the  London  streets,  but  is  a  sociable 
sort  of  official,  who  adequately  supplies  in  country 
places  the  want  of  a  daily  paper ;  leisurely  strolling 
over  an  extended  beat,  he  sees  and  chats  with  a 
number  of  people  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  is 
consequently  always  'posted  up'  in  the  latest  local 
intelligence.  Under  his  guidance,  we  drove  to  a 
farm  which  lay  a  short  distance  beyond  the  town. 
My  companion,  while  skilfully  guiding  bis  mare 
over  the  difficult  road  which  led  to  the  homestead, 
learned  from  the  officer  the  name  and  circumstances 
of  the  farmer  to  whom  we  were  going,  and  whom 
we  found  standing  despondently  at  his  door.  I 
must  here  remark,  that  moBt  of  the  farms  in  this 
part  of  the  county  are  held  by  men  in  a  humble 
position  of  life,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  pas- 
ture-land, on  which  great  numbers  of  cows  are  fed 
and  kept  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy. 

'  Good-morning,  Mr  ,'  said  L-  cordially 

to  the  farmer :  '  sorry  to  hear  you 've  been  so  un- 
fortunate. I've  just  come  to  look  over  your 
little  stock — if  you  11  allow  me.' 

*  Certainly,  sir,'  he  replied ;  '  but  I  haven't  much 
left  to  Bhew  you.' 

We  went  to  the  cow-houses ;  the  yard,  littered  and 
disused,  looked  inexpressibly  dreary  and  forsaken ; 
while  the  numerous  empty  stalls,  where  five-and- 
twenty  healthy  cows  had  stood  but  a  short  time 
ago,  told  their  own  sad  tale.  Of  all  his  beasts, 
the  farmer  had  only  three  remaining — two  he 
shewed  us,  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  his  worn- 
looking  face,  chiming  each  other  in  a  field  some 
distance  away ;  these  had  quite  recovered :  the 
third  was  evidently  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  ;  and,  at  a  glance,  the  inspector  saw  that 
its  case  was  a  hopeless  one :  a  poor  lean  animal,  it 
stood  with  drooping  head  and  quivering  limbs — a 
touching  picture  ofmieery. 

1  You  must  kill  her,  Mr  ,'  said  L  

*  Noa,  sir ;  don't  say  that,'  appealed  the  poor 
farmer  earnestly.  '  I 've  lost  'em  all,  and  I  don't 
know  what 's  to  become  of  us.' 

*  Now,  look  here,'  argued  the  inspector  per- 
suasively :  •  that  cow  must  die.  If  you  kill  her,  you 
will  receive  half  her  value,  under  the  new  regula- 
tions ;  if  you  do  not,  why,  you  know,  as  she  is  in 
such  a  state,  I  must,  and  then  you'll  get  nothing.' 

This  was  to  the  point ;  and  the  farmer  gave  wav. 
ordered  a  grave  to  be  dug,  and  said  he  would 
destroy  the  cow  in  an  hour  from  that  time.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  policeman  should  return  to 
witness  the  death ;  ana  the  owner  of  the  animal, 

having  stated  its  value  at  L.16,  L         made  a 

memorandum,  assured  him  that  compensation 
would  be  paid,  and  with  a  few  kindly  words  of  condo- 
lence, took  his  leave.  Taking  up  the  constable 
into  our  vehicle,  we  drove  away  to  another  larger 
farm,  where  no  less  than  forty-five  cows  had  died. 


: 

The  tenant  had  never  sold  one  from  the  time 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.    He  was  an 
man  (he  had  been  Berioualy  ill,  our  conductor  t 
us,  from  the  shqck  he  had  experienced),  and 
savings  of  a  lifetime  were  gone. 

'  I 've  lost  my  little  all,'  he  said  to  us,  het 
broken. 

I  could  not  help  fancying  that  his  voice  rest 
bled  that  of  poor  Kobson,  when  he  used  to  play 
pathetic  dramas ;  but  there  was  real  trouble  in  t 
man's  quivering  tone,  and  a  real  ruined  home 
the  back  of  the  scene.  With  a  trembling  hand, 
pointed  silently  to  a  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  n 
distant,  where  a  huge  letter  T  was  described  by 
arrangement  of  forty  great  mounds.  In  the  gra 
under  those  mounds  lay  forty  uniwuQa,  and  bur 
with  them  the  thrift  and  industry  of  forty  ye 
of  the  farmer's  life.  Newspapers  give  'grap 
accounts,'  no  doubt,  but  I  had  never  realised 
cattle-plague  until  then.  I  looked  out  over  ■ 
fields — perhaps  somewhat  longer  than  necessan 
in  order  to  give  the  fanner  an  opportunity  of  steal 
ing  his  voice ;  and  glancing  at  the  Governm 
Inspector,  I  detected  him  tilting  his  hat  a  lit 
more  out  of  the  perpendicular  than  usual  in 
uneasy  fidgety  way.  One  cow  was  dying  in 
isolated  shed  in  the  yard.  We  went  to  look  at  ] 
(passing  more  of  the  empty  stalls  that  gave  so  cl 
an  aspect  to  the  place) ;  the  poor  beast  lay  prostn 
her  flanks  heaving,  her  protuberant  bones  scare 
covered  with  skin,  and  her  ribs  raised  with  horri 
distinctness  above  her  fallen  and  almost  flesh] 
sides.  She  was  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  had  I 
thus  for  many  days,  until  she  became  covered  w 
sores.  The  former  inspector,  carrying  out  so 
absurd  notions  of  his  own,  had  said  that  she  n< 
not  be  destroyed ;  and  so  the  wretched  animal  1 
been  inhumanly  left  to  a  terrible  lingering  dea 
Some  young  farm-labourers  standing  round  w< 
trying  to  induce  her  to  eat,  anxiously  watching  h 
though  hope  was  gone,  for  she  had  been  the  pride 
the  dairy.  My  companion,  after  examining  the  cc 
with  an  expression  of  concern  on  his  face  tha 
London  physician  might  have  coveted,  turned 
the  farmer  and  said,  as  gently  as  he  could  :  '  1 1 
afraid  she  must  be  killed ;  it  is  impossible  for  1 
to  recover.' 
The  poor  man  sorrowfully  nodded  assent 

'  Here,'  said  L  , '  which  of  you  fellows  will 

it  ? — Will  you  V  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  labour 
near. 

The  lad  shook  his  head. 

'  Noo,'  replied  he, '  oi  conna  do  thot,'  with  a  tc 
meant  to  convey  that  he  usually  was  ready  for  a 
amount  of  slaughter,  but  on  this  occasion  he  v 
not  i'  the  vein. 

*  Here,  will  you  V  said  the  inspector,  turning 
another  of  them ;  but  he  only  received  the  aai 
answer.  4  Damn  it  then,'  said  the  inspector,  *  fet 
me  an  axe.'  I  confess  I  have  never  looked  upon  t 
expletive  'Damn  it'  with  the  proper  amount 
right-minded  horror,  and  have  always,  I  i 
ashamed  to  say,  secretly  admired  the  many  delict 
shades  of  inflection  the  pronunciation  of  it 
capable  of  receiving.  On  this  occasion  there  v 
such  a  world  of  kindly  sympathy  expressed  in  t 
tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  that  the  recordi 
angel  might  have  mistaken  the  vogue  curse  foi 
blessing,  and  never  have  even  entered  it  in  ] 
volume.  They  brought  a  clumsy,  heavy  hatch 
and  gave  it  to  my  friend.  He  sprang  o\ 
the  rail  that  fenced  in  the  Bhed,  asking  j 
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to  draw  the  dying  cow's  head  forward  to  receive 
the  blow.  I  did  so  (not  feeling  at  all  like  a 
butcher),  and  in  another  moment  the  young  doctor 
had  eased  his  patient's  sufferings  for  ever.  We 
fetched  a  cart-horse,  and  placed  a  chain  round 
the  dead  animal's  neck,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
dragged  away  to  add  to  the^size  of  the  monster  T. 
There  was  positively  a  bare  path  worn  across  the 
meadow,  by  the  number  of  bodies  drawn  down  it 
for  burial.  The  horse,  mournfully  fulfilling  his 
novel  duties,  slowly  moved  off.  *  The  beet  milch- 
row  I  ever  had!'  the  old  man  sadly  said,  as  his 
favourite — dead,  and  oh !  so  wretched-looking, 
with  strained  neck,  and  glazed  eye — passed  at  his 
feet.  I  remembered  ayiother  funeral  oration— one  I 
had  learned  at  school— of  a  far  more  grandiloquent 
character:  comparison  seemed  grotesque,  but  the 
ruined  farmer's  parting  eulogium  touched  me  far 
more  nearly  than  the  elaborate  speech  of  one 
Marcus  Antonius  had  ever  been  able  to  do. 

It  was  a  very  painful  scene :  the  deserted  yard, 
the  vacant  sheds,  the  silent  dairy,  and  listless  unoc- 
cupied herdsmen,  composed  a  saddening  picture, 
which  might  have  been  aptly  entitled  'Trouble. 
Expressing  our  sorrow  for  the  misfortunes  that 
had  befallen  him,  and  mentioning  the  compensa- 
tion he  would  receive  for  the  last  animal  he  had 
lost  (a  sum  which  would  scarcely  pay  the  expense 
of  digging  that  terrible  T),  we  took  leave  of  the 
poor  farmer ;  but  the  hospitality  of  his  class 
struggled  through  his  grief,  and  he  insisted  on 
procuring  for  us  a  goblet  of  home-made  wine  before 
our  departure.  We  then  visited  another  farm, 
and  another ;  all  had  been  attacked  by  the  plague, 
-and  all  had  suffered  severely :  at  all  we  oeheld 
the  wretched  desolation  this  awful  murrain  had 
•caused.  At  one  alone  the  tenant  had  been  fortu- 
nate ;  he  had  died  on  the  day  the  plague  com- 
menced. The  farmers  received  us  well,  and  were 
ready  to  listen  to  and  accept  any  advice  my  friend 
offered  them  as  to  precautionary  measures  they 
should  take  whereby  future  infection  might  be 
prevented.  But  all  their  capital  had  been  invested 
in  cattle,  all  their  cattle  had  been  destroyed,  and  a 
very  dark  future  opening  before  them,  they  all 
seemed  overwhelmed  and  paralysed  ;  though,  as  far 
as  I  could  observe,  they  were  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining enough  ;  and  this  not  because  they  had  no 
blame  to  lay  on  fellow-men,  for  grievous  injuries 
have  been  in  many  instances  inflicted  on  them. 
Tales  of  atrocity  are  already  hinted  at ;  and  in 
years  to  come,  when  the  story  of  the  murrain  is 
told  in  the  chimney-corner  of  homesteads,  they 
will  be  remembered  and  related. 

It  was  late  when  we  drove  homewards.  I  was 
not  so  much  inclined  for  conversation  as  when  we 
set  out,  and  my  companion's  flow  of  anecdote  had 
somewhat  abated.  He  had  not  previously  seen  the 
phase  in  the  cattle-plague  we  had  then  witnessed. 
The  infected  farms  he  had  visited  in  his  own  dis- 
trict were  either  held  by  wealthy  amateurs,  who, 
after  trying  expensive  experiments,  and  losing  all 
their  stock,  declared  with  disgust  that  they  would 
'  give  up  farming  or  else  by  men  who  could  turn 
for  consolation  to  well-filled  stackyards,  and  deter- 
mine to  buy  no  more  cattle  until  the  disease  had 
subsided.  But  to  these  poor  farmers  the  cura 
boflm  was  no  mere  gentlemanly  pastime,  nor  had 
they  1  bursting  barns '  to  comfort  them 

Unlike  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  an  autho- 
rity on  the  theory  of  projectiles,  because  his  leg 
had  been  carried  away  Dy  a  cannon-ball,  I  do  not 


pretend  to  have  gained  any  knowledge  of  the  cattle- 
plague  because  I  have  seen  its  effects,  but  I  have 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  ruin  an  epidemic  may 
cause ;  and  I  would  rather  not  hear  any  more  bad 
conundrums  on  the  rinderpest — please. 


LAUNCHED   IN  LONDON. 

[*  My  mm  started  yesterday  to  try  Ms  fortune  in  London.  Pray 
for  hint-pray  for  kirn: -MS.  Letter. } 

I. 

With  blessed  vigil,  crews,  and  sign, 

And  crimson  splash  of  holy  wine, 

They  used,  in  ages  long  gone  by, 

When  faith  was  strong,  and  hope  was  high, 

To  let  their  vessels  flowing  go 

Into  the  great  sea's  welcoming  flow. 

The  ship,  so  newly  clamped  and  framed, 

Trimmed,  fitted,  masted,  proved,  and  named, 

Eager  to  brave  the  lurking  storm, 

The  ravening  sands,  the  cruel  reef, 

As  if  its  veins,  with  lifeblood  warm, 

Felt  impulses  of  high  resolve, 

And  mocked  at  human  woe  and  grief, 

Daring  with  colours  boldly  flying, 

Danger  and  woe  and  death  defying; 

No  white  sails  net,  but  folded  up, 

Like  leaves  of  a  sleeping  lily's  cup, 

With  latent  power  to  open  forth, 

Let  tempest  come  from  south  or  north, 

And  rushing  gladly  to  the  wave, 

The  sailor's  home,  the  seaman's  grave, 

Reliant  on  its  new-found  power, 

To  brave  it  in  the  darkening  hour. 

n. 

But  how  much  more  befits  the  sign. 

The  prayer,  the  cross,  the  sacred  wine, 

The  youth  who  leaves  us,  scorning  fate, 

Hopeful,  innocent,  elate, 

To  face  the  giant  city's  throngs  ; 

The  selfish  crowd's  neglect  and  wrongs  ; 

The  cruel  scorn,  the  taunt,  the  sneer ; 

The  lingering  hope  from  year  to  year ; 

The  solitude  amid  the  din, 

Of  sordid  millions,  want  and  sin  ; 

The  trampling,  struggling  for  gold  ; 

The  aspirations  manifold ; 

Tho  agony,  the  pangs  untold, 

The  life-long  purgatory  of  pain  ; 

The  love  that  ne'er  returns  again 

Unto  its  nest ;  the  longing  heart 

TAy  time  and  sorrow  rent  &]>art. 

Tes  !  yes  1  the  mystic  cross  and  sign, 

And  baptism  of  holy  wine, 

Are  needed  now,  and  fervid  prayers. 

To  fend  our  boy  from  sin  and  cares  ; 

lie  goes  to  brave  a  turbid  sea, 

The  round  world's  great  epitome. 
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MY  WALK  TO  OFFICE 

How  fulsomely  is  the  Country  praised  at  the 
expense  of  the  Town  !  How  the  poets  rave 
about  it 1  How  the  moralists  prose  about  it ! 
How  the  students  of  natural  history  maunder 
about  field-mice  and  tomtits,  as  though  there 
were  not  whole  rooms  full  of  the  most  intelligent 
birds  in  our  London  bazaars,  and  the  fattest  rats 
in  Christendom  under  our  streets.  A  Mornintfs 
Walk  in  the  Country  forms  the  heading  of  a 
chapter  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  didactic  Works 
for  the  Young  which  we  procure  for  our  children 
at  those  admirable  shops  that  take  twopence  off 
the  shilling. 

Why  should  this  ridiculous  favouritism  be 
permitted  ?  Nature,  forsooth  ?  And  is  not  human 
nature  also  worthy  of  description  ?  A  Da\ft  Ride, 
or  Lift*  Romance,  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  a  capital 
author ;  and  a  Day's  Walk  in  London  is  a  Life's 
Romance  for  anybody  who  has  eyes.  I  take  one 
once  a  week  to  my  office  in  the  city ;  yes,  my 
friends,  I  am  making  no  mistake ;  once  a  week, 
and  not  all  the  year  round  ;  as  surely  as  this  is 
(JhambcrJt  Journal  The  fact  is,  I  have  really 
work  to  do.  /  cannot  leave  home  every  morning 
directly  after  breakfast,  and  enjoy  that  charming 
ride  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  or  in  the  well- 
lighted  Underground  Railway,  as  most  folks  do 
who  are  what  is  called  business-men.  There  is  no 
snug  room  with  the  Timet  newspaper  upon  the 
table  awaiting  me,  nor  any  telegraph  machine  at 
my  elbow,  by  which  I  can  summon  my  slaves 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  easily  as  I  can  call 
up  a  clerk  by  ringing  my  flat  spring-bell.  I  know 
the  sort  of  people  who  use  these  luxuries  ;  I  visit 
them  at  times  when  I  am  in  need  of  lunch  ;  and 
hey,  presto  !  mutton-chops  straightway  appear 
under  metal  covers,  with  fragrant  potatoes  and 
Seltzer  and  sherry,  with  nobs  of  ice  in  it.  I  even 
know  tome  good  souls,  who,  having  offered  these 
hospitalities  after  an  improving  survey  of  their 
gigantic  establishment,  will  add  :  *  And  perhaps  you 
will  now  not  object  to  a  cigar.'  I  like  to  desecrate 
these  temples  of  Mammon  by  tobacco-smoke,  and 


am  slow  to  take  a  hint  that  I  am  clogging  th 
wheels  of  Commerce  by  my  protracted  stay, 
know  that  to  be  all  nonsense.  Pray,  understand  mc 
I  am  not  angry  with  these  folks  because  they  ar 
so  rich ;  far  from  it  1  shall  perhaps  go  into  businee 
myself  when  I  retire  from  active  life.  But  I  am  no 
to  be  told  that  they  are  the  men  who  do  the  work  c 
the  world.  No :  the  true  bees  make  their  honey  a 
home,  and  are  very  rarely — say,  once  in  seve: 
days — to  be  found  in  the  city.  Also,  they  d 
not  start — at  least  in  my  own  case — until  noor 
Up,  betimes,  I  have  been  able  to  do  a  good  strok 
of  work  before  that  hour.  This  arrangement 
however,  deprives  me  of  any  companion  in  m; 
eastward  walk.  My  friends  the  drones  have  lonj 
ago  started  off  for  the  Law  Courts,  the  Counting 
houses,  the  Exchange  ;  I  have  seen  them  pass  th 
window  as  I  sat  over  my  late  breakfast  (earned  b; 
early  toil),  some  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  am 
some  with  toothpicks,  but  every  one  with  hi 
umbrella.  Bayswater,  except  for  me,  has  a  femal 
population  only  from  nine  to  six ;  on  Fridays,  afte 
twelve,  there  is  no  exception. 

I  take  my  way  down  the  long  terrace  toward 
the  Park,  in  order  to  see  whether  that  street  is  stil 
4  up,'  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Yes,  i 
is.  The  gigantic  chasm  ever  widens  and  deepens 
I  peep  through  the  hoarding,  and  behold  the  mei 
at  work  in  '  the  bowels  of  the  land,'  as  Shakspean 
has  it ;  but  he  did  not  guess  at  such  bowels  as  these 
Enormous  beams  of  wood,  as  though  the  solid  eartl 
were  a  trussed  turkey,  and  thus  skewered ;  and  fron 
the  beams,  suspended'  by  iron  chains,  great  pipe: 

of  iron,  all  scarred  and  rusted,  full  of   Ay 

there's  the  rub !  Something  horrid.  Water,  om 
hopes ;  gas,  one  thinks ;  sewage,  one  fears.  Sup 
pose  they  were  to  burst  at  this  identical  moment 
they  must  do  it  some  day,  and  soon,  one  woulc 
imagine,  by  the  look  of  them.  Then,  what  woulc 
happen?  Would  all  Westburnia  be  drowned,  o: 
go  off  with  a  bang — for  there  is  a  charcoal  fin 
quite  unprotected— or  be  asphyxiated  ?  Why  an 
these  things  permitted?  An  intelligent  butcher 
boy  is  peering  through  the  same  hole  in  the  paling 

« What  is  it  all  about  ?'  I  inquire  (for  perhaps  tin 
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fortieth  time,  for  nobody  knows), 
they  doing  ?' 

'Well,  some  says  it's  the  Underground,  sir ;  and 
some  says  it's  the  Rheumatics.' 

'The  what,  boy?'  returned  I  severely,  for  I 
thought  he  was  so  mistaken  (boys  often  are)  as  to 
imagine  me  a  person  he  could  make  fun  of. 

"The  Rheumatics — the  pipes  as  folks  is  blown 
through.' 

'  Oh,  the  Pneumatic  Telegraph !  Very  likely  ; 
very  likely,  indeed ;  good  boy.'  But  I  know  it  is 
not  that. 

The  next  street  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  cheap 
periodical  shops.  How  do  they  manage  to  make  a 
living  except  in  the  week  before  Valentine's  Day  ? 
Then,  I  can  imagine  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood, 
of  both  sexes,  investing  whole  sixpences  at  a  time  ; 
but  in  ordinary  seasons,  when  the  entire  stock  in 
trade  of  their  establishments  consists  of  penny- 
worths, how  can  they  live  on  the  profits  ?  dome  of 
them,  it  is  true,  eke  out  their  slender  stores  with 
cheap  cigars,  such  as  may  quite  consistently  lie  on 
the  same  counter  with  their  anti-tobacco  tracts,  but 
most  of  them  stick  to  literature  only.  I  hope  it 
may  serve  them  better  than— ahem— it  has  served 
some  folks. 

I  am  now  in  what  is  called  an  '  inferior  neigh- 
bourhood,' between  the  bustling  traffic  of  the  Edge- 
ware  Road  and  the  genteel  dreariness  of  Baker 
Street,  but  not  without  something  to  admire.  I 
stand  transfixed  opposite  a  grocer's  shop,  which 
interrogates  by  placard,  not  whether  I  am  in  want 
of  teas,  but  Am  1  aware  where  1  am  going  to  7 
Copious  wood-cuts  of  a  most  nncheerful  description 
accompany  this  inquiry,  and  suggest  that  I  am 
going  wrong.  At  first,  I  imagined  that  this  respect- 
able  tradesman  dealt  in  Bome  Patent  Fire  Annihi- 
lator,  and  his  pictures  represented  the  results  that 
would  ensue  if  one  didn't  buy  it  But  no ;  this 
oilman  seeks  to  awaken  my  spiritual  energies  at 
the  same  time  that  he  ministers  to  my  bodily  needs ; 
each  heap  of  sugar  is  ticketed — exactly  as  gardeners 
erect  their  little  banners  over  buried  seeds — not 
only  with  its  price  per  pound,  but  with  a  quotation 
from  Holy  Writ ;  his  cocoa-nibs  are  furnished  with  a 
Btatement  that  they  are  '  down  again,'  and  also  by  a 
verse  from  Revelations;  and  many  a  direful  text 
around  he  strews  to  lure  the  pious  Credulous  to 
buy.  'In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — Figs,'  is  a 
quotation  that  occurs  to  me  as  I  pass  by;  and  I 
cannot  but  wonder  whether  this  gentleman,  who  is 
all  for  Faith  himself,  gives  *  Trust '  or  no. 

But  I  am  now  arrived  in  a  district  where  there 
are  no  miserable  sinners,  and  everybody  has  a  thou- 
sand a  year— everybody  at  least  with  one  exception 
— a  poor  cobbler,  who  lives  not  in  a  house,  but  a  stall, 
let  into  the  wall  of  some  rich  man's  dwelling,  and 
reminding  one  with  a  flash  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
He  has  no  room  for  an  apprentice  in  that  indenture, 
and  indeed  scarce  space  for  himself:  winter  ana 
summer,  there  he  sits,  fireless,  windowless,  with 
his  shutter  thrown  back,  as  though  he  were  a  gratu- 
itous exhibition,  and  working  (far  harder,  I  suspect, 
than  the  grocer)  for  other  people's  soles. 

The  crowd  thickens,  for  1  am  in  a  great  thorough- 
fare, and  I  begin  to  meet  familiar  faces.  Country 
folks  always  are  apt  to  be  astonished  when  they 
encounter  the  same  person  two  or  three  times  during 
their  perambulation  of  London  streets;  whereas 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  I  shall  see  at  least  a 
score  of  people  in  my  walk  to-day  whom  I  have  met  a 
dozen  tunes  before.   Here  ia  a  silver-haired  gentle- 


man, with  his  little  girl  hand-in-hand  with  him, 
that  has  aroused  my  pity  for  years  of  London  tife. 
He  is  not  poor,  he  is  not  iil?  and  he  evidently 
enjoys  the  love  of  his  pretty  child  ;  but,  alas  I  how 
straight  he  stares  before  him,  so  that  you  scarcely 
need  to  read  the  httle  silver  plate  upon  his  hat 
with  'Blind '  upon  it.  How  touching  is  that  simple 
word!  Talk  of  Romance — I  doubt  if  anywhere, 
by  mere  or  purling  stream,  or  in  the  forest  glades, 
a  sight  can  meet  the  gaze  so  sad  and  sweet  She 
talks  to  papa  in  a  low  gentle  tone,  and  looks  up  in 
his  unconscious  eyes  when  he  replies,  as  though  he 
could  be  gladdened  by  her  beauty. 

I  shall  meet  another  blind  man  presently,  who 
is  a  very  merry  one,  although  he  is  a  Beggar  ;  he 
has  no  dog,  but  trusts  to  any  Christian  folk  he 
happens  to  meet  to  see  him  safe  over  the  crossings. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  him  thus  convoyed,  almost 
always  by  kind  ladies  (bless  them !),  who  part  from 
him  with  an  encouraging  nod  fas  though  ne  could 
see  it,  poor  fellow),  not  seldom  dropping  some  small 
coin  into  his  hand,  and  go  on  their  way  with  hearts 
the  lighter  for  it  As  for  him,  he  is  one  smile. 
Upon  nis  breast  he  wears  this  printed  statement : 
'Blind  from  my  birth,  I  have  teen  better  dayt;1  so 
that,  without  hearing  the  roU  of  his  rich  brogue, 
you  may  know  at  once  that  he  is  an  Irishman.  In 
Langham  Place  there  is  also  a  poor  blind  lady,  who 
is  as  sure  to  be  there  as  the  Extinguisher  Church, 
knitting  in  the  sunshine,  no  matter  what  the  season, 
and  with  her  little  dog  in  her  lap,  to  teU  her  when 
the  rich  foBw  are  going  to  be  charitable. 

Of  all  the  crossings  at  the  West  End,  there  used 
to  be  none  so  perilous,  not  only  to  the  blind,  but 
to  the  most  wide-awake  of  the  community,  as  those 
at  Oxford  Circus ;  but,  happily,  some  havens  of 
refuge,  spaces  protected  by  iron  posts,  have  now 
been  erected  in  the  centre.  Still,  that  is  the  place 
for  a  figure-painter  like  Mr  Frith  to  take  his  stand, 
and  draw  society — out  of  its  buckram.  The  fine 
lady  loses  all  her  airs  when  placed  between  an 
impetuous  Hansom  and  a  Citizen  *bus ;  nay,  more, 
does  not  care  a  sou  what  becomes  of  her  poodle. 
The  stout  gentleman  of  quick  temper  is  seen,  on 
the  other  hand,  amid  the  tossing  heads  of  the 
horses,  gesticulating  with  his  umbrella,  and 
threatening,  upon  the  very  brink  of  eternity,  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Timet,  Parties  from  the 
country  (consisting,  generally,  of  two  maiden 
aunts  ana  a  little  boy)  wait  for  the  vehicles  to 
go  by  until  what  they  consider  a  favourable  op- 
portunity occurs  ;  they  then  take  hands  and 
run — the  boy  in  the  middle — but  in  the  central 
spot  of  peril  are  delayed  by  the  mild  Hindu  who 
sweeps  the  crossing  demanding  largesse.  The 
maiden  aunts  demur,  and  the  delay  is  fatal ;  they 
are  '  headed  back'  by  a  wicked  brougham  going  at 
a  tremendous  pace ;  then  by  a  male  phaeton,  which 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself;  then  by  more 
broughams:  at  the  same  time,  they  are  cut  off 
from  retreat  by  an  endless  chain  of  coal-wagons ; 
they  crowd  together  like  rats  in  the  presence  of  a 
ferret  and  implore  the  protection  of  the  police. 
The  moment  is  supreme.  Then  the  mild  Hindu 
(who  himself  bears  a  charmed  life)  conducts  them 
to  the  midway  posts,  and  begins  to  barter  for  their 
ransom.  Without  him,  he  assures  them,  they  can 
never  reach  the  pavement  alive.  Master  Tommy, 
in  contempt  of  this  statement  dashes  between  two 
fiery  Hansoms,  emerges  without  his  hat,  but  in 
personal  safety,  and  executes  a  dance  of  triumph 
upon  the  opposite  shore.   But  there  is  no  dash 
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they  succumb,  they  pay  the 
across,  one  at  a  time,  more  dead 
Timid,  the  Irresolute — almost 
-the  Foolhardy,  the  Prudent 


about  his  aunts  ; 
money,  and  are  let 
than  olive.  The 
sure  to  be  run  over 

—all  the  varied  characters  of  mankind— are  'on 
view'  at  this  crossing,  and  afford  the  student  of 
human  nature  most  interesting  materials. 

Between  the  Oxford  Circus  and  the  Princess's 
Theatre  I  am  almost  certain  to  meet  my  Hebrew 

who,  I  am 

persuaded,  are  in  training  for  some  tremendous 
walking-match  which  shall  one  day  cause  the 
name  of  Barclay  to  fade.  Their  hair  is  black  as 
the  raven's  wing ;  their  faces  are  rosy  red ;  and 
yet  they  remind  me  of  a  couple  of  swans,  so 
bravely  and  with  such  energy  do  they  breast  the 
human  tide,  and  part  it,  this  way  and  that,  as 
they  press  upon  their  way.  Their  eyes  are  beady 
bright,  and  their  looks  cheerful  to  a  remark- 
able degree ;  they  also  illustrate  the  dictum  of 
Mr  Banting,  that  all  the  exercise  in  the  world 
will  not  reduce  the  proportions  of  those  who  are 
inclined  to  corpulence.  That  they  have  money 
on  the  coming  event,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  nor  that  they  have  a  happy  confidence  that 
they  will  win  it. 

Here  is  that  lying  Clock  over  the  theatre !  It 
has  never  been  right  since  1848,  upon  which  year 
of  revolutions  its  wicked  works  made  their  last 
circuit  Habitual  Londoners  are  well  acquainted 
with  its  falsehood,  but  why  is  it  thus  permitted  to 
mislead  the  casual  passenger  ?  A  public  clock  is  a 
great  good  if,  like  Mr  Bennett's,  it  can  be  relied  on ; 
if  it '  goes,'  let  it  stop  where  it  is,  by  all  means ;  but 
if  it  stops— do  I  make  myself  intelligible  ?— then  let 
it  be  removed.  This  time-piece  is  ashamed  of  itself, 
according  to  the  old  riddle,  since  it  still  keeps  its 
hands  before  its  face,  &n&  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  is 
advertised  in  enormous  characters  over  the  play- 
house beneath  it :  if  the  play  is  *  for  all  time,'  as  its 
admirers  aver,  then  surely  the  proverb  may  have 
its  effect  upon  the  clock ;  but  it  certainly  has  not 
had  any  *  for  an  age.' 

'  Ha, ha ! '  I  sniff  the  delightful  smell  of  brewing, 
and  here  is  the  knot  of  people,  crowded,  as  usual, 
about  the  brewery  gates.  One  hears  of  London 
folks  having  so  much  to  do,  but  there  is  no  popu- 
lation whose  steps  are  so  easily  delayed  by  the 
least  excitement :  a  fallen  cab-hor.se,  an  inebriated 
female,  or  a  dog  Toby  sitting  by  the  proscenium  of 
Mr  Punch's  theatre,  will  always  attract  their  hun- 
dreds by  scores  at  a  time ;  and  at  least  a  dozen  people 
are  staring  all  day  long  (weather  permitting)  at 
this  brewery  Raven.  There's  not  a  bird  in  all  the 
country  who  sees  so  much  of  life  as  he,  or  is  more 
thoroughly  blasi  with  it.  He  regards  that  ever- 
renewing  crescent  of  spectators  with  the  greatest 
nonchalance,  and  in  his  easiest  attitude— head  aside, 
and  standing  upon  one  leg.  Every  now  and  then, 
he  flirts  his  glossy  wings,  and  almost  tumbles  off 
his  beer- barrel  with  ecstatic  laughter  at  their  stupid 
curiosity  ;  then  remembers  his  dignity,  and  rolling 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  like  a  Jamaica  negro  upon 
his  solemn  oath  before  the  Commission,  demands 
the  hour  of  the  day. 

Modie's !  Ah !  an  excellent  institution,  doubtless ; 
but  1  wonder  whether  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  circulating  libraries  will  guarantee  to  give 
ub  the  book  we  want  over  the  counter,  and  not  a 
book  we  dont  want  in  its  place  ;  where  the  words 
'Not  in,'  will  be  unheard,  and  the  phrase,  'It 
shall  be  reserved  for  you,'  will  have  no  meaning. 


How  much  ought  our  annual  subscriptions  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  secure  that  desideratum  ?  Double  ? 
Treble  ?  Well,  I  would  give  treble  cheerfully,  if  it 
would  insure  my  page-boy's  returning  with  the 
three-volume  novel  for  which  I  sent,  and  not  with 
the  doubtless  improving  histoiy  of  missionary 
enterprise,  for  which  I  did  not  send.  I  do  not  say 
that  Mudie's  is  worse  than  other  libraries ;  but  it  is 
by  far  the  greatest  horary,  and  so  becomes  the 
greatest  Sinner.  Were  little  boys  in  service  origin- 
ally called  pages  ?— no,  that 's  nonsense,  and  beats  the 
commentators  upon  Greek  Tragedy — but  what  a 
lot  of  pages  there  are  here  all  bound  for  books ! 
What  a  diversity  of  tastes,  extending  from  Mill  on 
Liberty  to  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (nay,  even  to  the 
M Ulennium  itself),  do  they  represent  in  their 
respective  employers  !  What  a  crowd  of  carriages 
is  here,  each  waiting  for  the  iron-bound  *  book-box !' 
And  see,  what  volume  in  cerulean  blue  does  this 
pampered  menial  bear  forth  to  that  angel  sitting 
m  her  chariot?   0  Heavens,  it  is  mine! 

' Have  you  got  those  poems,  John'?'  askB  she 
with  eager  eyes. 

'Yes,  miss;  we've  got  'em  at  last  They  says 
they're  very  sorry,  but  there  has  been  such  an 
uncommon  run  upon  that  genfs '  

'  Home  1 '  cries  the  impatient  fair  one,  cutting 
short  his  too  familiar  speech—'  Home,  home,  the 
nearest  way ! ' 

She  has  a  happy  afternoon  before  her,  and  she 
has  made  me  happy  too.  How  bright  the  sun 
shines ;  how  everything  speaks  of  Light,  and  Love, 
and  Life— no,  not  everything. 

'Patent  Metallic  Air-tight  Coffin  Company!' 

To  this  complexion  must  even  the  cheek  of  genius 
— the  overweening  confidence  of  the  poet— come  at 
hist !  How  curious  are  these  crystal  habitations  of 
the  Dead  (albeit  the  little  knot  of  spectators  are 
clearly  disappointed  that  they  have  no  tenants), 
with  their  couches  of  quilted  white  satin,  and  the 
sliding  roof  to  shut  them  off  for  ever  from  the 
world  without.  Is  it  intended,  I  wonder,  that  folks 
should  be  buried  after  being  thus  housed  ?  And, 
if  not,  where  are  they  to  be  put  ?  I  can  fancy  a 
confirmed  widower— a  man  who  is  always  marrying 
again— keeping  in  this  way  layers  of  departed 
wives  in  his  Bluebeard's  chamber,  and  solacing  his 
troubled  conscience  with  the  reflection  that  those 
who  live  in  such  glass  houses  can  never  throw  stones. 
Forgive  the  passing  sneer ;  I  gladly  leave  to  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  the  un- 
enviable task  of  exposing  the  secrets  of  domestic 
life.  Behold,  how  on  every  hand  (I  have  reached 
Holbom  Hill)  totter  the  bare  walls  of  desolated 
homes,  in  order  that  the  road  of  the  Iron  Horse 
may  be  made  smooth  before  him !  Whither  have 
the  Lares  and  Penates  fled,  that  once  inhabited 
these  gaping  shells?  The  dining-rooms  where 
domestic  feast-days  were  kept  so  jovially,  and  the 
nuptial  chambers,  and  the  nurseries  once  so  musical 
with  little  feetj  are  emptied  of  all  their  charms. 

The  very  drinking  fountain,  which  in  summer  is 
the  pleasantest  feature  of  our  city  streets,  has  only 
been  spared  by  a  few  short  yards;  the  legend 
on  its  forehead  1  cannot  quite  decipher,  but  it 
reminds  me  of  one  in  '  the  gray  Metropolis  of  the 
North' — a  fountain  that  had  a  trough  to  it  for 
cattle— which  sets  forth  this  fact :  '  Water  was  not 
meant  for  man  alone.'  Surely  a  curious  state- 
ment for  philanthropists  to  make  to  a  people  who 
have  already  a  reputation  for  mixing  whisky  with 
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the  primitive  element  I  am  aroused  from  philo- 
sophic reflection  upon  the  inconsistency  of  human 
nature  by  something  brushing  my  hair  and  three- 
fourths  of  my  new  greatcoat :  this  is  the  carcass 
of  a  woolleas  sheep  borne  upon  a  man's  shoulder, 
and  preceding  about  a  Bcore  of  its  fellows,  which 
follow  their  deceased  comrade  as  undeviatingly  as 
they  did  in  life.  Newgate  Street  is  never  free, 
except  on  Sundays,  from  this  terrible  Rinderpest. 
It  prevents  me  now  from  moralising  upon  that 
frowning  jail,  wherein  so  many  wretched  fellow- 
creatures  doomed  to  death  have  passed  their  last 
night,  hopeless  of  mercy — perchance  in  either 
world.  How  many  shuddering  ears  have  heard 
from  yonder  clock  that  their  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  life  has  begun  to  pass  away,  and  then 
their  death-knell  from  that  gray  church  tower! 
Alas,  alas ! 

Opposite  the  butchers  dwell  the  Blue-coat  Bovs, 
and  a  very  touching  sight  it  is  to  watch  the  folks 
who  tarry  to  see  them  at  their  games  ;  not  that  the 
poor  lads  have  a  very  attractive  playground,  or 
with  their  tucked-up  gowns  present  an  appearance 
otherwise  than  ludicrous  and  awkward,  but  they 
are  young  and  merry,  and  being  so,  afford  a  sort 
of  poem  to  many  a*  passer-by.  The  errand-boy 
but  rarely  lingers  here,  nor  any  of  the  ordinary 
elements  of  a  street  crowd ;  but  old  men  Btop  and 
gaze  through  the  iron  bars,  as  though  they  were 
reading  their  own  Past,  and  decent  matrons,  who 
perhaps  have  lost  such  sons,  delay  a  moment,  and 
pass  on  with  softened  looks. 

But  here  is  Ivy  Lane,  giving  meet  access  to  my 
muse's  bower  in  Paternoster  Row.    There  I  sit 


and  work — my  Walk  to  Office  ended — while  on 
one  side  lie,  within  Newgate  walls,  the  nameless 
and  unconsecrated  Dead,  who  have  done  their 
worst  to  shame  us,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  cathe- 
dral vault,  the  two  great  Captains  of  our  land,  with 
ever-burning  lights  about  their  tombs. 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF 
BEAU  BRUMMEL. 

IN   TWO    PARTS. — PART  I. 

As  few  of  those  who  were  either  contemporaries 
of  the  Beau,  or  who  knew  him  intimately,  are  now 
alive,  while  his  name  and  peculiarities  are  still 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  a  favourable 
reception  may  be  expected  for  any  well-authenti- 
cated anecdotes  respecting  him,  coming  from  one 
who  lived  for  several  years  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him,  and  who  has  hitherto  not  given  them 
publicity. 

My  anecdotes  assume  no  character  of  importance ; 
they  arc  merely  characteristic  of  a  very  peculiar 
man,  who  was  rather  droll  tlian  witty,  but  always 
amusing,  prompt,  and  happy  in  reply,  and  un- 
sparing in  severity  when  attacked.  The  Beau 
had  a  small  gray  scrutinising  eye,  which  in- 
stantly surveyed  and  summed  up  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  features,  dress,  and  manners  of  those 
who  approached  him,  so  that  the  weak  point 
was  instantly  hit,  of  any  who  accidentally 
or  incautiously  transgressed,  or  who  had  the 
temerity  to  attack  him.  A  trifling  instance  will 
illustrate  this  personal  peculiarity.  On  one 
occasion,  he  was  in  conversation  with  one  or  two 


persons  on  the  Place  de  Calais,  when  a  gentleman, 
on  joining  the  group,  unintentionally  struck  the 
Beau's  favourite  little  white  terrier  with  his  foot 
It  so  happened  that  the  new-comer  had  very  large 
feet  and  awkwardly  made  boots.  Brummel,  im- 
mediately stooping  down,  and  scarcely  noticing  the 
offender,  but  looking  most  contemptuously  at  his 
boots,  patted  the  little  dog  on  the  back,  ejaculating 
at  the  same  time :  '  Poor  little  thing  *,  you  have  not 
been  used  to  be  trod  upon  by  such  boots  as  these.' 
After  having  discharged  this  bolt,  he  turned  round 
on  his  heel,  and  walked  off,  continuing  his  caressing 
language  to  the  little  animal,  who  was  with  him  so 
great  a  favourite,  that  no  greater  affront  could  be 
offered  the  Beau  than  that  which  involved  any 
slight,  either  accidental  or  otherwise,  towards  her. 
She  was  a  handsome  little  terrier,  milk-white, 
but  rather  fat  from  being  overfed,  so  that  even  at 
the  slow  pace  at  which  the  Beau  walked  round  the 
ramparts  of  Calais,  for  exercise,  before  his  daily 
repast  at  seven,  the  poor  little  thing  could  with 
difficulty  keep  up  with  him 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  Beau's  care  of  his 
little  favourite,  poor  Vic  finally  encountered  the 
fate  of  all  pets  of  this  class.  Brummel,  calling 
on  a  friend,  earnestly  solicited  his  company  at 
dinner,  at  the  Hdtel  Bourbon,  stating  as  his  reason, 
that  poor  Vic  was  so  alarmingly  ill  that  he  could 
not  remain  in  the  house,  but  that  he  had  left  her 
in  the  care  of  Francois  (his  valet)  and  Doctor  Jon- 
viile,  so  that  everything  that  could  be  done  for 
her  would  be  done.  After  taking  his  usual  walk, 
he  repaired  to  the  Bourbon,  and  dined  with  -his 
friend ;  the  repast  was  scarcely  over,  when  Francois 
entered  with  a  very  melancholy  and  funereal  sort 
of  visage,  and  pronounced  in  a  slow  and  solemn 
tone :  '  Monsieur,  e'est  font  fini ; '  upon  which 
Brummel  rose  from  his  chair,  and  repaired  to  the 
window,  and  wept  for  several  minutes  like  a  child. 

This  is  the  man  who  has  been  represented  as 
being  totally  devoid  of  feeling,  merely  because  on 
many  occasions,  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  when 
fortune  smiled  upon  him,  he  acted  his  part  con- 
formably to  the  character  which  he  had  assumed, 
rather  than  agreeably  to  the  one  which  nature  had 
given  lam  He  could  neither  have  said  nor  have 
done  the  numerous  '  good  things '  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  his 
feelings :  his  object  was  to  produce  effect ;  he  had 
a  particular  character  to  support,  and  in  this 
respect  he  eminently  succeeded,  for  he  attained 
a  position  in  life,  and  kept  it  for  a  number  of 
years,  which  is  rarely  reached  by  persons  of  his 
rank ;  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
prosperity,  noblemen  of  distinction  not  only  Bought 
his  acquaintance,  but  were  actually  gratified  by 
walking  arm  and  arm  with  him  up  and  down 
St  James's  Street.  It  is  also  well  known  that  he 
was  intimate  with  the  Prince  Regent,  dined  fre- 
quently with  him  both  at  Carlton  House  in  London, 
and  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton.  The  cause  of 
the  rupture  with  the  Prince  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  his  having  taken  the  liberty  to 
request  his  Royal  Highness,  after  dinner  at  Carlton 
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House,  to  ring  the  bell  for  wine,  when  the  Prince, 
complying  with  the  first  request,  ordered  his  car- 
riage, and  never  spoke  to  him  afterwards.  On  this 
point,  I  questioned  the  Beau,  and  he  assured  me 
the  statement  was  totally  devoid  of  foundation  in 
truth.  'From  your  knowledge  of  me,'  said  he, 
'  can  you  possibly  suppose  that  I,  who  knew  the 
Regent's  susceptibility  as  well  as,  if  not  better, 
than  any  man  breathing,  could  have  been  guilty 
of  so  gross  a  want  of  tact  ?  No ;  it  is  not  true. 
I  knew  the  Regent  too  well  to  have  been  guilty 
of  so  gross  a  folly.' 

I  could  never  ascertain  from  him  what  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  separation ;  there  are,  however, 
several  reasons  current ;  one  which  I  heard  from 
pretty  good  authority  is,  that  the  Beau  wrote  some 
verses  about  the  Prince  aud  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  in 
which  he  styled  the  Prince  Big  Ben,  and  the  lady 
Benbina ;  these  lines  were,  moreover,  somewhat 
sarcastic,  and  being  shewn  to  the  Prince  by  some 
enemy  of  Brummel's,  produced  that  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  which  led  to  the  rupture. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  arose  dur- 
ing the  several  years  in  which  a  friendly  intercourse 
existed  between  the  Beau  and  myself,  which  led  me 
to  infer  he  was  not  so  deficient  in  good  feeling  as  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  case.  I  cite 
one  instance  among  many,  leaving  the  estimate  of 
its  worth  to  the  decision  of  the  impartial.  Some 
few  years  after  his  arrival  in  Calais,  Brummel  con- 
tracted a  liaison  with  a  young  French  girl,  who 
shortly  became  the  victim  of  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, which  ultimately  destroyed  her.  She  was 
long  ilL  During  the  whole  period  of  her  illness,  the 
P>eau  not  only  supplied  her  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  used  constantly  to  send  the  half  of  his 
dinner  to  her.  If  ho  had  kept  a  regular  cuisine  in 
his  establishment,  and  been  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, there  would  have  been  nothing  worthy  of 
remark  iu  this  act ;  but  as  the  Beau's  means  were 
very  limited  at  this  time,  and  his  daily  dinner  was 
sent  to  him  from  Dessein's  at  five  francs  per 
diem,  just  sufficient  for  one  appetite,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  half  of  it  may,  I  Buggest,  be 
fairly  considered  one  of  those  sacrifices,  although 
trilling  in  appearance,  which  entitles  the  person 
who  makes  it  to  some  credit  for  good  and  kindly 
feeling.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Beau's 
residence  at  Calais,  he  was  comparatively  well  off, 
a  noble  duke  having  allowed  him  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  as  long  as  he  lived ;  on  one  occa- 
sion he  received  one  thousand  pounds  through 
the  house  of  Messrs  Moreon,  from  some  unknown 
friend  ;  and  on  another  he  gained  a  prize  in  the 
French  lottery  to  the  amount  of  about,  aa  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  three  thousand  francs,  which  at  the  time 
was  very  acceptable,  and  caused  him  considerable 
satisfaction.  He  told  me,  on  the  occasion  of  this  good- 
fortune,  he  had  just  finished  his  toilet  preparatory 
to  taking  his  daily  walk,  when  Francois  en&red 
the  room,  announcing :  '  Monsieur  a  gagnd  une 
terne ;'  which  communication  was  agreeably  con- 
firmed by  the  almost  immediate  presence  of  one 
of  the  functionaries  from  the  lottery-office  with 
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a  wheel- barrow  containing  several  sacks  of  five-franc 
pieces.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  only  success  of 
this  description  the  Beau  ever  had,  although  lie 
was  in  the  habit  of  risking  weekly  a  five-franc 
piece  in  some  one  of  the  lotteries  then  in  existence. 

Previous  to  Brummel's  leaving  Calais  for  Caen,  to 
take  possession  of  his  consulship,  his  circumstances 
were  by  no  means  flourishing ;  he  had  long  lost 
the  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  noble  donor  of  it,  and  I  believe 
he  had  brought  very  little  with  him  on  leaving 
England  in  1816.  He  told  me  he  once  won  in  one 
year  the  large  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  by 
play  at  Wattier's  and  at  Newmarket ;  all  of  which 
disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  acquired  ;  in 
fact,  at  the  stakes  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing, 
an  income  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  required 
rather  than  that  simple  sum.  To  a  sixpence  with 
a  hole  in  it,  which  he  picked  up  one  morning 
in  1813  in  the  streets  on  leaving  Wattier's,  he 
attributed  the  commencement  and  continuance  of 
his  good-fortune ;  and  to  the  subsequent  loss  of 
this  little  coin,  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 
This  coin  he  kept  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  as 
long  as  he  retained  possession  of  it,  fortune  smiled ; 
but  on  the  very  day  this  precious  talisman  was 
found  wanting,  his  bad-luck  set  in,  and  with  such 
continuous  and  unremitting  rigour,  that  he  soon 
found  himself  totally  without  funds.  He  told  me 
he  advertised  in  several  papers  with  a  view  of 
recovering  his  talisman,  ana  offered  five  pounds 
reward,  but  without  success.  Mr  Raikes,  in  his 
Diary,  states  that  the  Beau  merely  picked  up  a 
plain  sixpence,  and  bored  a  hole  in  it  himself ;  but 
I  always  understood  from  the  Beau  that  the 
coin  he  found  had  a  hole  in  it  already  made  ; 
and  in  virtue  of  this  circumstance,  he  considered  it 
lucky.  From  this  slight  anecdote,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Beau  was  superstitious,  and  from  what  I 
saw  of  him,  I  should  say  he  was  very  much  so. 

He  mentioned  to  me  that  the  play  at  Wattier's  in 
those  dayB  was  so  high  that  he  once  witnessed  the 

Honourable  Mr  W  go  double  or  quits  for 

thirty-two  thousand  pounds;  which  he  lost.  No 
pack  of  cards  was  ever  played  with  twice,  and  when 
a  hand  was  over,  the  cards  were  thrown  on  the 
floor;  consequently,  when  play  ceased  in  the 
morning,  the  players,  to  use  the  Beau's  own  expres- 
sion, were  nearly  knee-deep  in  cards.  Wattier's 
was  in  Piccadilly,  at  the  corner  of  Bolton  Street 
The  club  took  its  name  from  Wattier,  who  was  a 
cluf  <U  cuisine  of  the  first  order.  Although  the 
Beau  played  at  whist,  and  played  a  good  rubber, 
he  did  not  generally  play  high  at  that  game 
(although  he  is  supposed  to  have  once  won  a 
large  stake  at  Whites  at  one  sitting),  his  gam- 
bling having  been  mostly  at  Wattier's  at  the 
game  of  macao,  and  at  Newmarket  At  Calais, 
he  occasionally  played  at  whist  in  private  houses  at 
moderate  stakes,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  game. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  his  residence  in  Calais, 
he  associated  with  scarcely  any  of  either  the  English 
or  French  families ;  but  during  several  years  prior 
to  his  departure  to  his  consulate  at  Caen,  he  asso- 
ciated with  one  or  two  English  residents,  and  joined 
in  conversation  generally  with  the  groups  of  loungers 
on  the  Place,  before  repairing  to  the  ramparts  for 
his  daily  walk. 

He  was  fond  of  good  living,  in  every  sense  of 
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the  word — in  truth,  I  never  met  with  a  man 
who  better  appreciated,  or  did  more  justice  to 
the  good  things  of  this  life.  Champagne  and 
Bordeaux  were  his  two  favourite  wines.  When 
he  dined  alone,  one  bottle  of  good  Bordeaux,  not 
of  the  premier  crA,  was  his  allowance.  When  I 
dined  with  him  tite-A-tite,  which  was  often  the  case, 
we  generally  commenced  with  either  a  bottle  of 
Sauterne,  Chateau  Grillie,  or  Champagne  at  dinner, 
and  concluded  with  one  or  two  bottles  of  Mouton, 
of  which  wine  he  possessed  a  quantity  of  excellent 
Quality ;  some  eafS  noir.  and  a  petit  vem  of  0.  D.  V. 
finished  the  repast.  When  he  dined  out,  he  never 
objected  to  any  amount  of  first-rate  Bordeaux  after 
dinner,  although  I  never  saw  him  more  than  in 
high  spirits ;  and  when  under  the  inspiring  influ- 
ences of  good  cheer  and  first-rate  liquid,  he  was 
always  most  agreeable  and  entertaining,  relating 
numerous  anecdotes  of  persons  whom  he  had  met 
in  former  days.  I  once  asked  him  whether  he  ever 
drank  port  wine  in  his  life :  '  Not  from  choice,'  was 
his  reply ;  '  but  sometimes,  when  I  was  staying  at 

B  Castle,  or  at  some  other  great  house  in  the 

country,  when  the  cheese  was  introduced,  some 
jolly  red-nosed  parson  would  say :  "Would  a  glass  of 
port  be  agreeable,  Mr  Brummeh  after  your  cheese  ?" 
when,  of  course,  to  please  the  old  boy,  I  was 
obliged  to  drink  one.'  I  met  him  on  the  day  after 
his  having  dined  with  a  French  friend  at  Calais, 
when  he  expressed  his  extreme  disgust  at  a  circum- 
stance which  had  occurred  during  the  repast  in 
reference  to  a  piece  of  boiled  beef,  which  in  all 

Erobability  had  been  specially  prepared  &  VAnglaise 
y  the  French  host,  with  a  view  of  pleasing  his 
English  guest;  of  this  the  Beau  partook  twice, 
whereupon  the  host,  thinking  he  had  made  a  good 
hit,  risked  the  question :  '  Comment  trouvez-vous 
ce  besuf,  Monsieur  Brummcl  ? '  '  Monsieur,'  replied 
the  Beau,  'e'est  excellent'  When  the  host  responded : 
4 Mais  cependant  c*etait  de  la  vache.'  'The  dis- 
gusting brute !'  ejaculated  the  Beau ;  'just  as  if  he 
could  not  have  kept  that  to  himself.  The  idea 
nearly  made  me  sick.' 

On  another  occasion,  after  having  dined  with 
some  English  friends  at  the  H6UI  RignolU,  who 
were  on  their  passage  to  Paris,  he  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  excellence  of  the  repast,  the 
wines,  &c,  and  seemed  much  gratified  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  entertained.  But 
there  was  one  circumstance  which  appeared  to  have 
interfered  with  his  comfort,  as,  on  concluding  his 
account  of  the  repast  and  of  the  company,  he 
remarked  that  the  young  ladies  who  were  present, 
although  very  good-looking  and  very  charming 
persons,  had  shewn  no  consideration  at  all  for  poor 
little  Vic,  as  they  had  actually  eaten  all  the  wings 
of  the  chickens,  leaving  nothing  beyond  the  legs  for 
poor  little  Vic's  dinner, '  so  that  although  I  really 
fared  well,  little  Vic  was  nearly  famished.' 

When  in  England,  the  Beau  passed  some  of  his 
time  in  Leicestershire  during'  tne  hunting  season, 
and  occasionally  went  out  with  the  fox-hounds, 
being  mounted  by  a  friend,  of  whom  he  was  the  I 
guest.   He  told  me  that,  on  one  occasion  on  which  I 
he  was  out,  Colonel  Joliffe  (who,  it  is  well  known,  j 
used  to  wear  a  hat  of  peculiar  shape,  with  a ' 
curved  brim  of  very  large  dimensions)  and  Lord 
Alvanley  were  amongst  the  number  of  sportsmen, 
and  on  their  arriving  at  a  brook  which  none  of  the 
field  seemed  disposed  to  take,  but  rather  to  look 
out  for  some  shallow  part  which  they  might  ford, 
Lord  Alvanley  muttered :  *  Perhaps  Colonel  Joliffe 


will  oblige  us  with  the  loan  of  his  hat,  and  punt  us 
all  over.'  At  this  time,  the  Beau  and  Lord  Alvanley 
were  both  guests  at  Belvoir  Castle.  Lord  Foley  was 
also  a  guest,  and  it  appeared  that  his  legs  were  of 
such  a  slender  description  that  they  had  become 
subject  of  notice,  and  it  so  happened  on  the  occasion 
to  which  I  refer  that  Lord  Alvanley  sat  next  to  him 
at  dinner.  A  fork  accidentally  fell  from  the  table 
between  them,  upon  which  Lord  Alvanley  ex- 
claimed :  * Qod  bless  me!'  in  a  tone  of  great 
alarm;  upon  which  all  the  guests,  who  were 
alarmed  by  his  manner,  thinking  something  serious 
really  had  occurred,  instantly  and  anxiously  in- 
quired, what  had  happened,  when  Lord  Alvanley 
responded:  'Oh,  I  was  really  apprehensive  some 
great  misfortune  might  have  occurred,  as  a  fork 
just  dropped  from  the  table  close  to  Lord  Foley, 
and  I  feared  it  might  have  broken  his  leg.' 

The  Beau  left  Calais  for  his  consulship  at  Caen 
in  the  year  1830,  and  1  received  my  first  letter 
from  him  in  February  1831,  and  as  this  epistle  is 
very  characteristic  of  his  peculiar  manner  of  view- 
ing and  describing  whatever  he  witnessed,  and. 
moreover,  gives  a  snort  account  of  the  English  ana 
French  residents  at  Caen,  I  submit  it  to  tne  notice 
of  my  readers.  It  appears  that  he  was  extremely 
well  received  by  both  the  English  and  French 
families  ;  indeed,  his  society  was  much  sought  and 
courted,  and  it  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  ao 
favourable  and  auspicious  a  beginning  should  have 
been  the  forerunner  of  so  melancholy  and  deplor- 
able a  close,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  own 
imprudence  ;  as  it  is  certain  the  consulship  and  its 

{ protection  would  not  have  been  taken  from  him  so 
ong  as  he  lived,  had  he  not  unwisely  written  to 
the  Foreign  Office  stating  that  it  was  a  nullity,  as 
he  really  nad  no  duties  to  perform.  His  idea  was, 
that  his  disinterested  conduct  in  supplying  the 
government  with  this  information  would  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  superior  position.  This  is  an 
additional  instance  to  the  many  which  experience 
supplies,  that  very  clever  men  sometimes  are 
guilty  of  great  oversights,  and  outwit  themselves. 
The  unfortunate  Beau  lost  his  consulship,  and 
received  neither  thanks  nor  consideration  for  his 
disinterested  communication.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  time  of  the  Beau's  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
there  was  a  clamour  for  retrenchment ;  the  govern- 
ment therefore  had  no  alternative  but  to  abolish 
a  consulship  which  had  been  represented  to  be 
entirely  useless. 

On  tne  loss  of  the  consulship  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Beau's  Calais  creditors  availed  themselves 
of  their  advantage ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  But  ns  this  sad  portion 
of  the  Beau's  life  has  been  fully  and  truthfully 
related  by  a  writer  of  his  life,  I  refrain  from  going 
further  into  the  subject  The  following  letter  from 
him  is  dated  Caen,  February  20,  1831  ;  it  was 
addressed  to  me  at  Montreufl,  where  I  was  then 
residing : 

Coat,  Frhnmry  30,  1931. 

My  dear  Old  J  (though  I  believe  he  is 

younger  than  myself)  tells  me,  when  he  dined  with 
you  within  your  wretched  antiquated  ram  ports  in 
his  progress  to  Paris,  you  were  blowing  up  about 
my  having  neglected  to  '  vous  faire  savoir  de  mes 
nouvelles,  according  to  my  promises.  You  must 
have  known  me  sufficiently  to  be  aware  I  am  not 
the  roost  regular  person  in  the  world  in  attending 
to  promises,  but  inalgrt  my  inveterate  disinclina- 
tion to  sit  down,  or  rather  turn  round  in  my  chair, 
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to  scribble  when  I  have  nothing  to  say,  I  can 
assure  you  I  have  frequently  threatened  both  you 
and  myself  with  the  mutual  penalty  of  inditing 
you  some  half-a-dozen  empty  sentences  merely  to 
represent  my  existence  in  this  life  of  troubl 
Mr  Mawworm  and  his  prototype,  Mr 
would  express  themselves. 

Here  lam,  leading  as  opposite  a  life  as  possible 
to  that  which  I  led  during  many  peaceable 
sequestered  years  during  my  locality  at  Calais. 
You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  very 
popular  here,  ana  that  I  am  much  recherche,  both 
with  the  Gothic  Norman  noblesse  who  are  out,  and 
daily  invoke  the  heavens  for  the  restoration  of 
that  little  'enfant  trouve,  Dieu-donn6  Henri  V./ 
and  with  the  modern  functionaries  of  the  place, 
with  more  liberal  principles,  but  of  more  base 
pedigrees.  At  the  hour  of  eight  every  evening,  I 
nave  the  entrie  to  about  seven  of  the  principal 
Dons  (who  have  all  really  magnificent  hdteU),  of 
whichever  it  may  be  the  night,  and  I  ait  down  to 
franc  long  whist  with  all  the  old  marquises, 
countesses,  and  baronesses,  who  Bmell  more  of 
caraway  and  diachylon  than  of  Eau  de  Portugal, 
and  I  generally  make  a  good  or  heavy  evening  to 
the  amount  of  ten  francs. 

With  the  new  people  like  the  prifeL  moire,  &&, 
I  eat  well,  and  in  spite  of  that,  which  of  course 
you  will  think  the  preferable  attraction,  as  it  con- 
cerns the  satisfactory  lining  of  my  inside,  I  find 
this  society  the  most  agreeable.  At  the  Bidonte,  a 
weekly  Triflange  of  all  q.Iamp*,  there  is  always 
smart  icartS;  that  is,  for  the  provinces,  to  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  francs  a  side.  The  women 
cn  tociitii  are  rarely  good-looking,  but  those  one 
meets  with  by  chance  in  the  streets  of  the  grieette 

class  are  beautiful ;  and  if  I  did  not  suspect  

would  see  my  letter,  I  would  tell  you  more  about 
them.  The  town,  taking  it  ensemble,  is  what  a 
vulgar  traveller  would  call  superb  ;  nothing  can  be 
superior  to  its  public  institutions,  such  as  its 
college*,  hospital,  mairie,  courts  of  justice,  &c  ;  and 
the  public  walks  about  it  are  better  than  any  I 
have  seen. 

There  are,  among  many  very  respectable  English 
residents,  two  excellent  amphitryons  of  the  names 

of  ,  each  of  them  with  ample  annual  means, 

large  houses  with  gardens,  and  what  is  better, 
admirable  artist*  &  la  cuisine.  Gentlemen  they  are, 
in  every  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  so 
very  amiable,  that  I  cannot  please  them  more  than 
by  sending  in  the  morning  to  say  I  will  dine  with 
them ;  but  then  they  have  that  nasty  English  pro- 
pensity of  drinking  till  late,  so  that  I  have  already 
sacrificed  a  hat  ana  a  shoe  on  returning  home  from 
my  visits  to  their  houses. 

My  return  to  Calais  is,  from  what  I  hear,  sur  Us 
cartes — in  an  official  capacity,  I  mean :  name  it  not 

in  Gath.   They  are  endeavouring  to  remove  M  

C  .   Wh  en  you  return  there,  and  I  understand 

you  will  again  meet  with  the  old  lingering  set, 
with  that  good-hearted  fellow  Longdon  at  the 
head,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  most  kindly 
remember  me,  foT  he  is  the  only  one  amongst 
them  of  any  merit,  pray  write  me  word  as  to  all 

that  is  going  on  there.   Be  civil  to  M  •  C  , 

and  get  all  you  can  out  of  him  respecting  any 
meditated  change  in  his  consular  situation.  Be 

kind  also  to   ,  when  opportunity  may  present 

itself.  She  is  a  very  amiable  person  after  all,  and 
deserves  better  than  to  be  placed  by  Providence 
under  such  a  disgusting  set  of  vulgar  Hottentots. 


Remember  me  to  F  ,  and  assure  her  that 

am  always  hers,  as  well  as  yours,  very  sincerely. 

G.B. 

P.S. — Now,  don't  play  with  those  wretches  a 
Calais.  ^Tliink  of  the  end  of  my  dear  old  friem 
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CHAPTER  XXX.— COVKTON. 

Covetok — well  known  to  ancient  couples  wh 
took  their  first  honeymoons  half  a  century  ago— 
is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  sea-side  place 
that  resolutely  refuse  to  be  'improved,'  and  th 
denizens  of  which  affect  to  speak  of  Brighton  a 
Brighthelmstone,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  rival  upoi 
equal  terms.  It  has  two  very  pretty  inns,  du 
there  is  so  little  competition  between  them,  tha 
there  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  they  are  unde 
the  same  management ;  a  few  more  nouses  havi 
been  built,  it  is  true,  within  the  last  half  century 
but  they  are  all  constructed  upon  that  same  prin 
ciple  of  fancy  architecture,  adopted  at  Covetor 
from  the  first,  and  which  perhaps  I  may  tern 
the  Lowther  Arcadian.  At  least  I  am  sure  tha 
the  models  of  all  its  dwelling-houses  are  to  bi 
found  in  that  respectable  metropolitan  emporium 
weather  indicators,  built  for  the  accommodation  o 
an  unencumbered  couple  ;  churches  for  the  dress 
ing-table,  in  the  front  elevation  of  which  you  hanj 
your  watch  before  retiring  to  rest ;  villa  residences 
down  whose  chimneys  you  drop  halfpence  (or  half 
crowns,  if  you  are  so  minded;,  for  the  encourage 
ment  of  missionary  enterprise ;  and  gritty  erec 
tions  for  all  sorts  of  ingenious  purposes,  but  whicl 
to  the  Uninstructed  suggest  only  the  means  o 
lighting  a  cigar-match.  Icon  have  no  idea,  unlest 
you  have  been  to  Coveton,  how  odd  is  the  effec 
of  a  real  village  to  the  construction  of  which  the* 
Lowther  Arcadian  principles  have  been  applied 
where  the  doctors,  father  and  son,  live  in  : 
Weather  Indicator  (only,  of  course,  about  fiv 
hundred  times  as  big),  and  the  former  keeps  ii 
doors  when  it  is  wet,  and  the  son  goes  out  in  al 
weathers ;  where  a  genuine  clergyman  lives  in  \ 
magnified  money-box,  and  you  look  up  involun 
tartly  at  the  upper  windows,  in  the  expectation  o 
seeing  Help  the  Heathen  running  in  a  neat  scrol 
between  the  first  and  second  floors ;  and  where  th< 
gritty  church  has  a  real  clock  in  the  very  plao 
where  the  hole  was  left  in  the  model.   The  whoh 

C«  se  looks,  in  short,  as  though  some  clever  chile 
built  it  out  of  a  box  of  fancy  bricks,  after  th 
pattern  of  what  he  had  seen  on  nursery  mantel 
pieces,  or  suspended  from  Christmas-trees. 

Not  only  is  the  place  old-fashioned  in  itself 
and  resolute  to  resist  innovation,  but  the  mod  en 
conveniences,  which  some  enthusiasts  have  endea 
voured  to  import  thither,  have  suffered  by  th< 
unnatural  coalition.  A  branch  railway,  for  instance 
has  been  attached  to  this  Sleepy  Hollow  from  t 
great  trunk-line  ;  but  the  only  result  is  that  th< 
railway  has  become  demoralised,  and  ceased  U 
perform  its  functions.  It  goes  no  faster  than  thi 
four-horse  coach,  which  still  continues  to  rut 
between  Coveton  and  the  nearest  provincial  town 
it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  times  of  arrival  ant 
departure,  and  prone  to  delay,  for  with  old-fashioner 
en  1  lan  try,  its  trains  never  fail  to  stop  to  pick  up  i 
lady,  if  she  does  but  wave  her  parasol,  no  matte 
whether  there  is  a  station  on  the  spot  or  not.  A 
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to  the  supply  of  luxuries,  or  even  necessaries,  the 
railway  has  been  a  total  failure,  and  there  is  just 
the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  food 
in  Coveton  as  in  the  good  old  times — immortalised 
in  a  wood-cut  at  the  top  of  the  bills  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Hotel— when  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent  arrived  there  in  a  carriage-and-four 
with  outriders,  and  left  a  famine  in  the  flattered 
hamlet  behind  him,  after  a  residence  of  forty-eight 
hours.  The  most  artful  London  bargainer  who 
should  take  lodgings  in  Coveton,  and  attempt  to 
do  her  own  housekeeping,  would  infallibly  fail  to 
procure  sustenance  for  herself  and  family.  Nobody 
but  a  native  can  be  certain,  for  instance,  of  secur- 


shop — the  facsimile  of  those  which  are  sold 
in  the  Lowther  Arcade  for  children  to  play  at 
'  going  to  market '  with— has  disposed  of  its  single 
sheep,  which  lies  dismembered  and  ticketed  with 
the  names  of  its  several  purchasers,  thus:  Miss 
Robinson's  leg ;  Mrs  Captain  Cooper's  shoulder;  the 
Rev.  Jones'  kidneys ;  and  so  on.  No  sheep  will  be 
killed  again  till  Saturday  next.  Beef  is  only  to  be 
looked  for  once  a  fortnight.  Veal  is  an  accident 
not  to  be  counted  upon  at  alL  Game — you  might 
just  as  well  ask  for  Bird's-nest  soup ;  and  all  the 
nih  that  is  ever  caught  at  Coveton  goes  as  direct 
as  the  poor  shambling  dawdling  railway  can  take 
it  to  the  great  metropolis. 

If  you  stay  at  either  of  the  hotels,  you  will 
not  indeed  oq  starved,  because  one  half  of  the 
above-mentioned  sheep  is  always  divided  be- 
tween those  two  establishments ;  but  you  will 
not  find  any  more  variety.  They  are  principally 
patronised  by  newly-married  couples,  who  are 
too  intoxicated  with  happiness  to  be  very  particu- 
lar about  their  comfort  There  are  secluded 
arbours  dotted  about  the  pretty  gardens  expressly 
for  the  accommodation  of  this  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  when  a  new  arrival  does  not  walk 
about  the  place  with  its  arm  round  its  waist  (I  am 
speaking  of  course  of  that  mysterious  duality  which 
makes  one  out  of  two  people),  it  walks  about,  hand 
in  hand,  like  grown-up  children.  Nobody  minds, 
in  this  little  village,  where  honey-mooning  is  the 
normal  state  of  visitors,  and  discreet  behaviour  the 
exception.  Coveton  itself,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
is  lovely,  and  naturally  attracts  these  unsophisti- 
cated couples  us  to  another  Eden  ;  there  are  a  hun- 
dred winding  walks— with  rather  abrupt  turnings, 
however,  which  I  have  heard  objected  to  as  bring- 
ing folks  face  to  face-  unexpectedly  upon  other  folks 
who  are  already  in  that  position— and  seats  pro- 
vided at  the  local  expense,  commanding  most 
exquisite  views  of  the  sea  at  all  times,  and  of  the 
moon  when  there  happens  to  be  one ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  as  pleasant  hours  have  been  spent 
at  Coveton  as  at  any  other  place  of  its  age  and  size 
within  the  four  seas.  I  do  not,  however,  recom- 
mend any  middle-aged  person,  who  has  lost  his 
taste  for  the  mere  vanities  of  life,  and  is  particular 
about  having  cucumber  with  his  salmon,  to  put  up 
at  either  the  Royal  Marine  Hotel  at  Coveton,  or 
the  other.  They  are  both  perfectly  clean,  it  is 
true,  but  cleanliness  is  not  everything,  or  else  we 
should  all  go  to  prison,  or  endeavour  to  obtain 
situations  from  the  Trinity  House  as  supernume- 
raries in  Light-houses.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
one's  bed  and  board  in  one  (the  mattresses  of  the 
R.  H.  M.  indeed,  I  think,  are  of  cast  iron) ;  and 


when  one  docs  bring  a  bit  of  fish  with  one  from 
town,  one  does  not  like  it  to  be  boiled  in  saltpetre, 
through  a  misunderstanding  connected  with  cool- 
ing oue's  champagne  with  the  best  substitute  for 
ice. 

However,  llr  Ralph  Derrick,  who  patronised 
this  particular  establishment,  found,  for  his  part, 
nothing  to  complain  of,  except  that  its  half-pints 
of  brandy  were  exceptionally  small ;  he  therefore 
ordered  a  second  after  his  dinner,  and  inquired  of 
the  waiter  who  brought  it  where  Jacob  Forest 
lived,  and  which  M  as  the  nearest  way  of  getting  to 
his  cottage. 

'  Jacob  Forest,  sir  ;  yes,  sir.  You  don't  mean 
William  Forest,  perhaps,  sir?'  answered  the 
waiter,  gently  whisking  his  napkin  like  a  horse's 
tail,  and  with  an  air  of  patronage  in  his  tone,  as 
though  he  would  say :  '  I  am  very  weU  aware 
you  nave  made  a  mistake,  so  I  do  not  hesitate  to- 
own  it.'  , 

'No,  I  don't  mean  William  Forest,  nor  yet 
Nebuchadneser  Forest,  nor  Beelzebub  Forest,  if 
those  names  happen  to  run  in  the  family,'  rejoined 
Derrick  impatiently.  '  I  mean  simply  Jacob 
Forest' 

'Beg  pardon,  sir,  I'm  sure,  sir.  But  such  an 
exceedingly  old  person,  and  so  seldom  inquired 
after ;  whereas,  you  see,  William,  he 's  a  boat  or 
two  to  let ;  and  if  you  are  anything  in  the  shell  or 
fossil  line,  he's  quite  an  authority. — Mr  Jacob's 
cottage,  sir  ?  Well,  sir,  the  fact  is,  h*e  has  not  lived 
in  what  you  call  a  cottage  for  a  long  time.  He  has 
had  a  snug  little  house  of  his  own,  ever  since  my 

Lady  Lisgard          But  you  know  all  about  that 

story,  I  dare  say,  sir  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  answered  Derrick  drily  ;  for  the  very 
name  of  Lisgard  had  grown  distasteful  to  him, 
and  particularly  in  connection  with  his  intended 
wife.  'I  know  that  Jacob's  daughter  has  a  very 
kind  mistress — very ;  in  fact  that  she  will  never 
part  with  such  a  treasure  of  a  waiting-maid,  if  she 
can  help  it  But  let  us  get  on  to  the  house,  if  you 
please,  for  I  want  to  call  there  to-night  and  it  is 
even  now  growing  rather  dark.' 

'Yes,  sir ;  it  is,  sir.  I  am  sorry  that  the  dinner 
was  so  unavoidably  delayed.  The  last  train  and 
the  last  coach  having  come  in,  we  did  not  expect 
any  more  gentry  this  afternoon,  or  would  have 
made  preparation.  But  the  fact  is,  sir,  there  is  no 
hurry  with  respect  to  Mr  Forest.  You  will  find 
him  abed  now,  and  you  will  find  him  no  more 
than  that  two  hours  hence,  for  poor  old  Jacob  is 
bed-ridden.  Very  cheerful  though,  I  hear,  and 
would  like  a  chat  and  a  glass  of  grog  with  any 
gentleman  like  yourself,  no  matter  what  time  it 
was ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  advise,  you  will 
wait  till  the  moon  is  up ;  for  the  path  across  the 
Cove  is  not  easy  to  find  after  dusk ;  and  then 
there's  the  churchyard,  which,  somehow,  one  always 
dislikes—at  least  I  know  /  do— to  pass  through 
latish,  unless  one  can  see  one's  way  pretty  well ; 
and  after  that,  there's  a  bit  of  a  spinney  before 
you  get  to  the  old  man's  house ;  so  although  you 
can  see  it  at  top  of  the  hill  yonder  from  this 
window — there  it  is,  the  white  house  with  a 
thatched  roof — you  may  judge  that  it  is  a  good  long 
step.' 

'I  see,'  said  Derrick  nodding.  'Then  I  shall 
light  my  pipe,  and  stroll  down  to  the  sea-shore 
until  the  moon  rises,  if  you're  sure  that  the  old 
man  will  see  me  at  so  late  an  hour.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure,  sir ;  it  will  please  him  above 
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all  things,  for  he  complains  he  gets  no  /sleep  of 
nights,  to  speak  of.  You  will  go  down  to  the  Cove, 
of  course ;  that 's  what  all  our  gentry  does  when 
there  is  a  moon ;  and  I  shall  sit  up  for  you  till 
you  come  back—although  our  hour  for  closing  is 
eleven,  air,  sharp.' 

'Thank  you,  my  man,'  said  Derrick,  'do  so;' 
and  lighting  his  pipe,  he  strolled  down  thoughtfully 
towards  the  shore. 

It  was  dark  enough  in  the  wooded  Cove,  although 
the  trees  were  as  yet  but  scantily  clothed  in  their 
spring  garments ;  but  ever  and  anon,  at  a  turn  of 
the  winding  path,  he  came  to  some  open  spot 
artistically  left  there,  where  the  darkling  Sea  lay 
stretched  before  him,  waiting  for  her  tiring-maid 
the  Moon  to  clasp  her  jewels  on.  Even  thus 
unadorned,  she  shewed  divinely  fair  as  her  bosom 
rose  and  fell  unstirred  by  passion,  for  the  winds  had 
lulled  since  sundown,  ana  her  gentle  breath  came 
up  to  him  in  even  beats.  How  different  must  she 
have  looked  from  hence,  thought  he,  upon  that 
night  of  storm  which  he  had  expected  to  be  his 
la.*t.  The  gale  was  taking  them  inshore,  when  the 
vessel  sprung  her  leak;  and  doubtless  many  a 
fellow-passenger  of  his  had  reached  this  coast, 
perchance  this  very  Cove,  although  not  with  life. 
0  treacherous  sea !  you  that  can  smile  and  smile, 
and  break  into  ten  thousand  smiles,  and  make  such 
dainty  music  on  the  pebbly  shore,  who  can  believe 
how  cruel  your  wrath  can  be,  that  has  not  seen  you 
tear  man's  floating  home  to  fragments,  and  whelm 
him  with  his  dear  ones  in  your  gaping  depths  ? 
Ralph  shuddered,  and  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  as  though  to  erase  some  terrible  thought 
within  it  The  silent  sky,  crossed  by  those  swift 
and  secret  messengers  the  clouds,  has  doubtless  a 
lesson  for  man's  neart,  which  it  would  be  well 
if  he  would  more  often  study ;  but  even  Mr 
Ruskin,  the  great  Self-elected  Authority  upon 
the  subject,  must  acknowledge  that  there  are 
physical  difficulties  at  the  outset  of  this  particular 
system  of  spiritual  education.  Setting  aside  the 
fact,  that  it  is  only  eagles  which  can  gaze  upon 
the  sun  with  undazzled  eyes,  the  human  vertebra 
is  not  fitted  for  any  prolonged  investigation  of  the 
firmament ;  and  if  one  lies  on  one's  back — I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  singular  in  this  apprehension, 
but  I  am  always  afraid  of  some  heavenly  body 
slipping  out  of  space,  and  dropping  upon  one  while 
in  that  exposed  position.  But  everybody  can  look 
upon  the  sea  (from  the  vantage-ground  at  least  of 
the  solid  earth),  and  that  is  the  next  best  page  of 
nature  to  the  sky.  There  is  something  in  its 
monotonous  expanse  which  strikes  most  of  us, 
especially  when  we  watch  it  alone  and  at  night, 
with  mysterious,  and  perhaps  religious  awe.  At 
all  events,  it  reminds  us,  if  there  be  any  materials 
for*  reflection  within  us,,  of  the  brevity  of  our  span 
of  life,  and  of  the  littleness  of  its  aims  ;  a  visible 
Eternity  seeming  to  lie  before  us,  in  the  presence 
of  which  we  are  humbled.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  not  likely  that  Derrick  should 
experience  these  feelings,  for  sea-faring  folks,  in 
spite  of  what  has  been  written  of  those  who  do 
their  business  in  great  waters,  are  least  of  all  men 
subject  to  such  influences :  but  not  only,  as  we 
have  heard  him  tell  Lady  Lisgard,  did  the  sea  at 
all  times  shew  to  him  like  one  great  grave,  ever 
since  it  had  engulfed  his  Lucy,  but  upon  this 
occasion  he  was  regarding  it  at  the  very  spot,  or 
near  it,  where  the  catastrophe  had  occurred.  Thus, 
though  the  moon  had  risen  by  this  time,  and 


bathed  the  deep,  as  all  things  else  on  which 
shone,  in  unutterable  calm,  Ralph's  mental  visic 
beheld  waves  mountains  high,  and  one  fair  fragi 
form,  now  lifted  on  their  foaming  tops,  now  burk 
in  their  raging  depths,  but  always  dead  ai: 
drowned. 

'  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir,  but  will  you  favov 
8  with  half  a  pipeful  of  baccy?'  inquired 
cheerful  voice  at  his  elbow.  'Seeing  you  wi 
alone,  and  without  your  young  woman — whk 
is  rare  in  these  parts,'  continued  the  strange 
evidently  one  of  the  fishing  community  of  tl 
place,  for  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  tl 
night,  he  was  attired  in  water-proof  overalls—' 
made  bold,  fellow-smokers  being  always  ready  l 
help  one  another  in  that  way,  if  in  no  other.  - 
Thank  you,  sir.  That  will  save  me  going  to  tl 
inn  to-night,  a  visit  my  missis  don't  approve  of.' 

'  Is  that  the  inn  V  inquired  Derrick,  pointing  to 
little  low-roofed  cottage  just  at  the  entrance  to  tl 
Cove,  and  only  raised  a  few  feet  above  high-wati 
mark. 

'No,  sir;  that's  my  own  little  place,  WiUiai 
Forest,  at  your  service.  If  you  happen  to  be  i 
want  of  a  boat,  or  one  as  can  shew  you  where  I 
find  the  fossils  and  such  like,  I  can  do  that  as  we 
as  any  man  in  Coveton,  let  him  be  who  he  will.' 

'  Then  you  are  old  Jacob  Forest's  nephew, 
suppose,  for  he  had  no  son,  and  only  one  daughte 
had  he  V 

'Just  so,  sir;  my  cousin  Mary.  A  preciot 
lucky  woman  she  is.  It  was  through  her  I  can 
to  have  the  cottage,  for  my  uncle  made  it  over  1 
me  when  he  moved  to  the  grand  house  on  the  hi 
vonder,  as  my  Lady  Lisgard  gave  to  him.  Oc 
bless  her  Ladyship,  and  good  Sir  Robert  to 
though  he 's  gone  to  heaven  by  this  time,  and  don 
want  none  of  our  wishes.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  answered  Derrick  with  irritation 
'  you  Coveton  folks  can  talk  of  nothing  but  thes 
Lisgards.  Now,  just  dismiss  them  trom  yoi 
mind  while  you  answer  a  question  I  am  going  1 
ask  you.  You  are  old  enough  to  remember  tlu 
terrible  storm  which  took  place  here  in  tl 
September  of  '32,  are  you  not  V 

*  Yes,  sir,  yes.   And  none  of  us  that  saw  it 
ever  likely  to  forget  it.   That  was  the  very  tin 
when  old  Sir  Robert '  

'  Damn  Sir  Robert ! '  interrupted  Ralph  wit 
energy.  'If  you  would  only  be  so  kind  as  t 
forget  that  respectable  baronet,  and  all  belongin 
to  him,  while  you  answer  me  a  simple  question, 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.  Forgive  me,  inal 
— but  my  temper  is  not  so  good  as  my  tobacc 
Pray,  take  another  pipeful  Now,  after  that  san 
storm  in  which  the  North  Star — that  was  the  nan 
of  the  ship,  was  it  not  1— was  lost  yonder,  wei 
there  many  bodies  washed  ashore  about  here  t ' 

'  Dead  una,  you  mean,  sir,  of  course  i '  answere 
the  man  hesitatingly.  'WeU,  yes,  there  was. 
should  think,  taking  them  all  together,  for  the 
came  in,  some  of  them,  weeks  afterwards,  I  shoal 
think  there  was  a  dozen  or  more  ;  many  of  thei 
lashed  to  spars,  poor  things.   But  it  was  no  use.' 

'And  where  were  these  unfortunate  creature 
put  to  ? '  inquired  Derrick  after  a  pause. 

'  They  were  all  buried  in  the  churchyard  yonde 
sir.  Sir  Robert  Lisgard— but  there,  1  forgot :  yo 
may  read  some  of  their  names— those  at  least  i 
was  identified — upon  the  tombstones.  It  was  a  sa 
sight  them  burials.  Strangers,  and  very  poor  foil 
mostly,  coming  from  miles  and  miles  away  to  « 
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their  dead,  who  had  but  left  home  a  few  days 
before  foT  a  New  World,  indeed,  as  they  call  it 
but  little  thinking  as  it  was  for  thai.  Ton  should 
hear  Uncle  Jacob  talk  of  it' 

'Ah,  aad,  indeed,'  echoed  Derrick,  rising  from 
his  seat  '  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you,  mate  ; 
good-night,  and  thank  yon.' 

*  Thank  you{  sir ;  I  never  tasted  better  baccy.' 

Derrick  waited  until  his  companion  had  de- 
scended to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Cove  ;  waited 
until  he  saw  the  cottage  door  open  and  shut — a 
mere  streak  of  light  and  shadow— and  then  followed 
on  his  steps ;  but  having  reached  the  foot  of  the 
ravine,  he  took  the  winding  path  that  led  up  its 
opposite  side  towards  the  church  and  Jacob  Forest's 
high-built  dwelling. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. — THE  MEMORIAL  WINDOW. 

Notwithstanding  that  Coveton  Church  is  '  gritty,' 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  architecture  in  that  locality, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  an  ecclesiastical 
edifice  swathed  in  sand-paper,  it  is  by  no  means 
unpicturesque  ;  while  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
can  compare  for  beauty  with  any  God'sacre  in 
England.  It  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  village,  and  commands  a  glorious  view, 
wlrich  would  be  a  complete  panorama,  but  for  the 
steep  wooded  hill,  which  protects  it  from  the  bitter 
north,  and  assists  the  genial  climate  to  make  a 
flower-garden  of  the  churchyard  three  parts  of  the 
vear  round.  Even  thus  early  in  the  summer,  had 
Ealph's  visit  been  paid  in  the  daytime  instead  of 
the  night,  he  would  have  seen  it  bright  with  bud 
and  blossom,  for  almost  every  grave  was  itself  a 
little  parterre,  tended  by  pious  hands.  Poor  wasted 
human  forms,  but  not  seldom  dearer  to  others  than 
the  handsomest  and  healthiest,  often  come  to  Cove- 
ton  to  prolong  for  a  little  their  painful  lives,  until 
they  flit  away  like  shadows  ;  indeed,  if  you  read 
the  grave-stones,  you  will  find  three  out  of  four  are 
records  of  departed  Youth.  The  newly  Married 
pass  their  honeymoons  at  the  pleasant  little  village, 
and  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Doctors  come  also  thither,  and  a  strange  and 
touching  contrast  they  afford. 

The  low  large  moon  was  flooding  the  sacred 
place  with  its  soft  radiance,  so  that  the  inscriptions 
ware  as  plain  to  be  seen  as  in  broad  noonday. 
From  knoll  to  knoll,  each  roofing  sacred  dust, 
Ralph  wandered,  not  unmoved ;  for  he  too  had 
lost  a  dear  one  by  untimely  death,  and  even  now 
was  looking  for  the  place  where  haply  she  might 
lie.  He  would  have  felt  it  in  Borne  sort  a  comfort 
to  know  that  her  bones  rested  beneath  the  rounded 
turf,  rather  than  in  yonder  shifting  deep,  although, 
beyond  the  wooded  village  with  its  scattered  lights, 
it,  lay  as  motionless  at  present  as  a  silver  palL  No 
less  than  thrice,  he  came  upon  the  tombs  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  fellow-passenger  on 
board  that  doomed  ship  so  many  years  ago.  Time 
had  done  its  work  with  these,  and  they  were  not 
easily  deciphered ;  but  he  carefully  spelled  them 
out— John  Robins,  mate  of  the  North  Star,  which 
foundered  at  tea  on  the  night  of  September  14,  1832. 
Poor  Robins !  Ralph  remembered  him  very  well. 
They  had  been  fellow-townsmen  together  at  Blea- 
mouth,  a  circumstance  which  had  troubled  him  at 
first,  sailing  as  he  did  under  a  feigned  name ;  but 
they  had  met  but  once  before,  and  the  mate  had,  as 
it  turned  out,  no  remembrance  of  him.  But  Ral  ph 
well  remembered  what  uneasiness  the  possibility  of 


recognition  had  given  him  at  the  time,  for  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  had  committed  some 
disgraceful  crime,  which  would  cause  him,  and 
what  was  worse,  his  wife  and  the  Meades,  to  be 
looked  upon  askance  throughout  the  voyage.  But 
what  did  it  matter  now  ?  What  had  anything 
mattered  to  that  great  ship's  company,  so  full  of 
plans  and  projects  for  beginning  life  afresh  under 
other  skies !  Death  had  made  sudden  and  swift 
provision  for  them  all. — Sarah  Sutton,  aqed  G9,  and 
Henry,  htr  son.  The  bodies  of  hit  four  children,  and 
of  Helen,  hie  wife,  who  perished  in  the  same  storm, 
never  came  to  sftore, — Ralph  remembered  the  gaunt, 
strong  old  woman,  who  did  not  hesitate,  within  a 
year  of  man's  allotted  span,  to  cross  the  ocean ;  she 
and  her  son  were  as  like  as  difference  of  age  and  sex 
could  permit  of  likeness ;  but  the  children,  like  the 
wife,  were  delicate  And  sickly.  It  seemed  somehow 
fitting  enough  that  these  two,  though  dead,  should 
have  come  to  land ;  while  the  others,  poor  things, 
should  have  succumbed  to  the  stormy  deep.  The 
third  inscription  was  even  a  more  remarkable  one. 
Upon  a  huge  recumbent  slab,  which  evidently 
roofed  the  remains  of  more  than  one  person,  were 
engraved  these  words :  Beneath  this  stone  art  laid 
the  bones  of  those  who  were  washed  on  shore  from  the 
wreck  of  the  North  Star,  but  whose  remains,  from 
lapse  of  time,  or  other  causes,  have  not  been  identified. 
'  lifqxtiiscant  in  pace.1 

A  nameless  grave,  indeed,  with  not  even  the 
.number  or  the  sex  of  its  Unfortunate  inmates 
specified !  The  slab  bore  the  date  of  but  a  week 
or  two  subsequent  to  the  catastrophe,  yet  spoke 
'of  lapse  of  time.'  How  impossible,  therefore,  to 
discover  now  whose  bones  had  mouldered  beneath 
it  into  dust.  His  Lucy  might  be  there,  or  she 
might  not.  It  waa  one  of  the  few  tombs  that 
exhibited  no  trace  of  care ;  but  a  tuft  of  violets, 
the  sweet  breath  of  which  betrayed  them,  chanced 
to  be  growing  at  the  edge  oi  it,  and  Derrick 
plucked  them,  and  placed  them  in  his  bosom.  He 
seemed  to  feel  certain  now  that  she  had  come 
ashore  somewhere;  and  why  not  here?  How 
solemn  and  still  it  was !  The  very  air,  though 
odorous  and  fresh,  seemed  full  of  the  presence  of 
the  dead ;  and  Ralph's  thoughts  were  with  them, 
so  that  he  quite  forgot  the  purpose  with  which  he 
had  visited  the  little  village,  light  after  light  in 
which  was  being  quenched  beneath  him,  for  it 
was  growing  late. 

Was  it  likely  that  there  would  be  any  record 
of  the  perished  crew  in  the  church  itself?  They 
had  almost  all  been  in  humble  circumstances, 
being  emigrants,  and  therefore  it  was  not  prob- 
able that  any  such  costly  memorial  should  nave 
been  erected  ;  but  still  it  was  just  possible.  The 
oaken  door,  studded  with  iron  nails,  was  locked, 
and  also  a  small  postern  that  led  into  a  diminu- 
tive vestry,  an  offshoot  of  the  main  building. 
The  windows,  too,  were  fastened  on  the  inside, 
or  gave  no  promise  of  opening,  either  in  hinge 
or  handle ;  out  he  climbed  up  to  the  sill  of 
one  of  them,  for  they  were  of  no  great  height, 
and  looked  in.  The  church  was  small,  but 
very  neat  and  pretty,  with  carved  oaken  sittings, 
a  handsome  double  pulpit,  and  a  huge  brass 
lectern,  of  the  use  of  which  the  present  spectator 
knew  nothing.  Ralph  had  not  seen  so  much  of 
the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  a  year,  and  he  was 
fortunate  in  the  specimen  thus  accidentally  sub- 
mitted to  his  notice.  The  wealthy  visitors  "of  the 
place  had  done  their  duty,  and  gratified  their 
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tastes  at  the  same  time,  by  many  a  pious  offering. 
A  small  but  splendid  organ,  with  gilded  and  star- 
bespangled  pipes,  adorned,  the  gallery  on  bis  left ; 
and  immediately  in  front  of  bun  glowed  a  memo- 
rial window.  There  were  other  smaller  ones, 
erected,  doubtless,  in  tribute  to  some  of  those  dear 
ones  who  had  been  hud  so  prematurely  in  the 
graveyard  without ;  but  this  was  a  very  large  and 
elaborate  specimen  of  modern  art.  The  designer, 
in  his  admiration  of  the  antique,  had  carefully  re- 
produced every  blemish  peculiar  to  an  age  wherein 
anatomy  was  never  studied  save  by  doctors,  and 
perspective  was  utterly  unknown.  The  persons 
represented  were  the  four  evangelists,  all  in  the 
most  gorgeous  dyes,  and  as  huge  as  life ;  but  with 
their  magnitude  ceased  almost  all  similarity  to 
the  human  form  divine.  Then*  spines  were  dis- 
located, their  bones  were  distorted ;  and  where  a 
limb  was  bent,  it  exhibited  a  sharp  angle,  like  a 
broken  branch.  In  the  background  rose  the 
mountains  of  Judaea,  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
as  Christmas  plum-puddings,  with  the  sun  setting 
luridly  in  the  midst  of  them,  like  snapdragon. 
Ralph,  however,  was  quite  of  the  opinion  of  the 
great  authorities  upon  church  decoration,  and 
thought  this  very  fine  ;  he  was  also  perfectly  right 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  work  of 
art  must  have  cost  somebody  a  gjood  bit  of  money. 
The  moonlight  streamed  in  behind  him  full  upon 
it,  and  ht  up  all  its  splendid  hues.  Besides  the 
scrolls,  with  texts  upon  them,  proceeding  out  of 
the  mouths  of  these  individuals  like  ribbons  from 
between  the  lips  of  a  conjuror  at  a  fair,  there  was 
a  gilded  inscription  underneath  the  whom,  in 
highly  florid  ana  decorated  print  In  the  case  of 
the  texts,  when  you  had  managed  to  master  the 
first  letter,  the  deciphering  of  the  rest  was,  to  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  tolerably 
easy ;  though  poor  Ralph  was  by  no  means 
4  edified,'  and  could  make  nothing  of  them  at  all ; 
but  as  for  the  inscription  at  the  base,  it  looked  to 
him  at  the  first  glance  as  meaningless  as  the 
hieroglyphics  on  a  tea-chest 

'  Why  cannot  these  good  people  write  what  they 
have  to  say  in  plain  jEnglish  V  thought  Derrick 
irreverently  ;  4  folks  as  come  to  church  must  need 
to  bring  a  copy-book  of  alphabets  with  them. 
Never  in  all  my  life,  and  I've  been  among 
strangely-speaking  creatures  in  my  time,  did  I 
come  upon  such  queer-looking  writing  ;  and  yet, 
one  would  think,  being  all  in  such  resplendent 
hues,  it  ought  to  be  something  worth  reading  too. 
— Bless  my  soul  and  body,  what 's  this  1 ' 

This  hut  ejaculation  was  uttered  with  excessive 
vehemence,  and  the  excitement  of  the  speaker  was 
such  that  he  could  scarce  keep  his  balance  on  the 
narrow  sill  upon  which  he  half  knelt,  half  clung. 
His  hot  breath  had  dimmed  the  glass,  and  as  he 
wiped  the  moisture  from  it  with  his  handkerchief, 
his  fingers  trembled  so  with  agitation  that  they 
tapped  audibly  upon  the  pane.  He  glued  bis  face 
to  the  window  for  upwards  of  a  minute,  and  when 
he  took  it  away  again,  it  was  white  as  the  marble 
font  that  gleamed  within.  Had  Ralph  Derrick 
seen  a  ghost,  that  he  slipped  down  from  that 
window-sill  with  such  excessive  precipitation,  and 
stood  beneath  it  with  his  hat  on,  wiping  his  cold 
brow?  *  Am  1  awake  or  dreaming  V  murmured  he, 
striking  himself  a  sounding  blow  upon  the  chest 
*  Was  the  brandy  at  yonder  inn  so  strong  that  it 
has  drugged  me  ?  or  has  this  moonlight,  as  some 
bold  it  docs,  been  stealing  away  my  wits  ?  or  baa 


the  subject  of  my  thoughts  suggested  names  of 
which  I  had  believed  no  record  survived  1'  Once 
more  Ralph  took  his  station  at  the  window,  and 
this  time  did  not  leave  it  till  he  had  not  only 
made  himself  master,  although  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty, of  that  part  of  the  inscription  which  had  bo 
arrested  his  attention,  but  had  even  transferred  it, 
as  well  as  his  position  permitted,  to  his  pocket- 
book,  word  for  word : 

in  mrntorc  of 
ifKaNK  iHKaaE,  age*  06, 
ana 

ttaCTftiSE,  llis  toifr,  ajjrtl  56, 
oroumrti  at  sea,  Sept.  14,  a.B.  1832. 
ana  also  of 

gaiirft  Qavs&cwNTB,  sgtt  22, 

fcofjo  pertsfjeo  in  tfje  same  storm. 

Some  sacred  words  were  added,  but  they  told 
him  nothing  more  concerning  those  three  persons, 
namely,  his  lost  wife's  father  and  mother,  and.  him- 
ulf.  Ralph  Gavestone,  alia*  Derrick,  had  been 
gazing  upon  his  own  memorial  window,  set  up  to 
commemorate  his  death  more  than  thirty  years' 
ago ! 

Who  had  done  it  t  Who  ,  could  have  had 
the  will  to  do  itf  And  who  the  means?  And 
how  was  it  that  he  and  the  Meades  were  associated 
together  upon  yonder  painted  glass,  and  yet  not 
she  who  was  the  only  bond  between  them  ?  Why 
was  not  the  death  of  that  sweet  saint  made  men- 
tion of  in  a  place  so  fitting  for  its  record,  and 
where  his  own  unworthy  name  had  found  admit- 
tance ;  and  his  real  name  too—not  the  one  which 
had  stood  upon  the  passenger-list  of  the  North 
Star  1  Into  his  perplexed  and  wandering  mind 
there  came  some  half-forgotten  tale,  heard  from  he 
knew  not  whom,  of  some  Scotch  laird  who,  gifted 
with  the  second-sight,  perceives  a  funeral  pass  by — 
the  coffin  borne  by  relatives  of  his.  and  followed 
by  troops  of  mourning  friends— and  marvels  that 
among  the  woeful  crowd  he  docs  not  recognise 
himself.  Surely,  thinks  he,  he  should  be  there,  to 
shew  respect  to  the  common  friend  departed,  whom 
he  must  have  known  so  well,  although  he  misses 
no  remembered  face.  Then  on  a  sudden  it  strikes 
him  that  he  himself  must  be  in  the  coffin — that  it 
is  his  own  interment  of  which  he  is  the  witness — 
and  his  heart  fails  within  him  because  he  feels 
that  he  has  had  his  warning,  and  stands  indeed 
within  the  shadow  of  black  death.  Why  Ralph 
should  think  of  such  a  tale  in  such  a  puce  may 
perhaps  have  been  easily  accounted  for,  but  once 
remembered,  he  applied  it  with  lightning  speed  to 
the  subject  in  his  mind,  only  in  an  inverse  sense. 
The  reason  why  his  Lucy's  name  was  not  upon 
that  mystic  monument  where  those  of  her  parents 
and  her  husband  were  glowing  in  purple  and 
gold,  must  be  that  she  herself  was  alivt.  Nay,  who 
upon  earth  could  have  wished  thus  piously  to  per- 
petuate their  memory  except  Lucy  herself}  How 
she  could  have  had  the  power  to  do  so,  in  so 
splendid  and  enduring  a  manner,  would  have  been 
of  itself  Buificiently  miraculous,  but  that  that  cir- 
cumstance was  swallowed  up,  like  Pharaoh's 
serpents,  by  the  still  greater  miracle— the  fact  that 
she  was  among  the  Living ! 

For  a  moment  a  Bort  °f  ecstasy  seemed  to 
possess  this  world-wearied  Wanderer,  and  all 
the  moonlit  scene  to  assume  an  aspect  altogether 
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strange,  such  as  earth  anil  however  beau- 

tiful, can  only  shew  to  the  pure  and  hopeful ; 
then  a  sharp  thought  pierceu  his  brain.  She 
might  have  been  alive  when  hhe  caused  that 
window  to  be  set  up,  and  yet  not  now.  He  knew 
that  those  gorgeous  dves  kept  their  bright  colours 
for  many  a  year  undimmeu  :  supposing  that  he 
allowed  five  years  (in  which,  by  the  by,  Ralph  was 
very  near  the  truth)  as  a  reasonable  time  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  shipwreck  and  the  time  that 
this  memorial  was  erected — and  in  less  time,  how 
was  it  possible  she  could  have  saved  the  money  for 
such  a  purpose — that  would  still  leave  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  between  its  erection  and  the 
present  time.  A  quarter  of  a  century !  a  genera- 
tion of  human  life  !  Time  enough  to  die,  to  marry 
— but  no,  his  Lucy  would  never  have  done  that 
This  window,  shewing  so  tender  a  regard  after 
such  a  lapse  of  years,  was  evidence  in  some  sort  to 
the  contrary ;  and  since  he  himself  had  never  for- 
gotten her,  and  only  now,  after  a  lonely  lifetime, 
was  meditating  another  marriage,  he  felt  no  appre- 
hension upon  that  score.  No ;  if  his  Lucy  was 
alive,  she  was  still  his,  and  free  to  welcome  him  as 
of  old  to  her  loving  arms.  The  only  question  with 
which  he  had  now  any  real  concern  was,  whether 
she  still  lived  ?  Henceforward,  it  would  be  his  sole 
business  in  the  world  to  find  this  matter  out  And 
first,  she  must  certainly  have  been  washed  ashore 
alive ;  and  somewhere  in  these  parts.  Who,  then,  so 
fit  to  give  him  information  upon  that  point  as  old 
Jacob  Forest,  who  had  lived  at  Coveton  all  his  life, 
and  at  that  tune,  in  the  very  cottage  on  the  beach 
where  his  nephew  now  resided  ?  So  Ralph  Derrick 
(for,  like  everybody  else,  we  may  still  continue  to 
call  him  so)  took  the  path  that  he  had  originally 
intended  to  take  after  all,  notwithstanding  his 
marvellous  discovery,  and  made  straight  for  Jacob's 
dwelling  on  the  hill ;  no  longer  with  the  intention 
of  winning  a  bride,  but  of  recovering  a  long-lost 
wife. 

THE  DWELLINGS  OF  OUR  POOR. 

Generations  hence,  it  will  be  held  a  national 
disgrace,  although  an  honour  to  human  nature, 
that  the  poor  of  this  country  were  indebted  for 
their  first  great  gift  of  Home  to  an  American 
citizen.  We  have  grown  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice  ;  luxuries  have  been  brought  within 
the  reach  of  persons  of  the  most  moderate  means, 
which  but  a  little  while  ago  could  not  be  obtained 
by  monarchs.  Domestic  and  social  convenience 
has  been  consulted  among  the  middle  ranks  of 
society,  until  there  is  scarcely  a  want  unsatisfied. 
Even  our  horses  and  cattle  are  housed  with  a 
comfort  that  verges  upon  fastidiousness ;  the 
winds  of  heaven  are  not  permitted  to  visit  our 
sporting  dogs  too  roughly.  But  the  poor  of 
England,  those  from  whom  all  this  wealth  is 
originally  wrung,  whose  labour  makes  the  land  to 
laugh  with  harvest,  whose  toil  welds  the  fiery 
metal  which  becomes  the  steam-engine,  and 
ministers  to  our  most  exacting  needs — these  are 
lodged  no  better  than  they  were  five  centuries  ago ; 
nay,  infinitely  worse ;  for  whatever  may  have  been 
wanting  in  ancient  days  in  the  way  of  window 
and  door,  three  necessaries  of  life  were  always 
attainable,  which  are  now  denied  to  the  poor. 


|     'One  naturally  thinks  that  the  three  cheapest 
:  things  in  this  beautiful  world,  the  tliree  things 
!  that  every  one  might  have  as  much  of  aa  he  liked, 
J  would  be  sunlight,  pure  air,  and  clean  water ;  yet 
j  they  are  fast  becoming  the  scarcest  luxuries  a  man 
can  wish  for.    In  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
and  indeed  in  every  large  centre  of  population,  thou- 
sands, nay,  scores  of  thousands,  of  human  beings 
are  congregated  together,  who,  instead  of  enjoying 
these  natural  luxuries,  dwell  in  unhealthy,  dirty,, 
miserable  hovels,  crowded  into  small  streets  and 
courts,  ofttimes  hidden  behind  palatial  structures ; 
illustrating,  by  contrast,  the  wide  extremes  of 
modern  civilisation,  where  "wealth  accumulates, 
and  men  decay."   There  nearly  half  the  children 
born  never  emerge  from  the  stage  of  infancy,  but 
die  almost  before  childhood  has  begun ;  and  if  the 
dwellers  in  such  districts  do  not  die  young,  the 
probabilities  are  against  their  reaching  even  one- 
half  of  the  average  term  of  human  existence.' 

These  words  are  taken  from  a  work  entitled 
77k  Homes  of  the  Working-clout*,  by  James  Hole, 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  Akroyd,  who,  with 
Titus  Salt  and  John  Crossley,  must  be  held  (next 
to  Mr  Peabody)  to  have  contributed  more  largely, 
as  well  as  more  wisely,  to  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-creatures  than  any  men  now  living.  It  is 
a  book  that  will  not  be  read  by  many,  because  it 
deals  by  necessity  with  statistics;  but  it  is  one 
that  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who  have  hearts 
to  feel,  and  a  spare  shilling  to  invest  in  a  manner 
which  will  certainly  bear  them  interest  one  day.* 
There  is  material  in  it,  indeed,  for  a  Sensation 
Novel;  but  then,  alas,  it  is  all  true;  and  'one 
doesn't  want  to  be  made  miserable  by  reading  such 
things,'  says  Self-content  with  a  little  shudder; 
and  '  there  is  always  so  much  exaggeration,'  says 
Plausible  with  an  assuring  smile.  'Moreover,'' 
adds  Conventional  Propriety,  taking  his  Frcncb 
novel  from  the  shelf  behind  Doctor  Kitto's 
Commentaries,  4  there  are  so  'many  disgust- 
ing details  in  those  sanitary  works,  that  it  is 
quite  disagreeable  to  peruse  them.'  This  last 
accusation  cannot,  indeed,  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Mr  Hole's  volume,  which  has  evidently  been 
written  for  general  perusal,  and  can  lie  upon 
the  drawing-room  table  as  fitly  as  in  the  study  of 
the  philanthropist  or  man  of  science :  but  he  does 
not  paint  his  subject  in  rose-colour.  The  poets 
may  depict  extraordinary  heroes,  in  whom  the 
soul  has  triumphed  over  all  external  disadvantages, 
but  the  stern  fact  is,  that  the  average  mind  is 
incapable  of  long  resisting  the  daily  attrition  of 
degrading  associations.  The  virtues  of  chastity 
and  purity  are  insisted  upon  from  the  pulpit  on 
the  seventh  day  in  vain,  to  hearers  who  are  doomed 
to  lie  three,  nay,  even  six  together  in  one  bed,  no 
matter  what  their  sex  or  age,  night  after  night : 
the  eloquence  of  the  most  inspired  apostle  would 

*  Those  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  strengthen  the 
hand*  of  the  projectors  of  good  Building  Sock-tic*,  ouinot 
do  better  than  assist  with  their  subscriptions  the  various 
'  Homes'  for  the  ragged  and  i 
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be  thrown  away  under  such  circumstances,  and 
nobody  is  better  aware  of  the  fact  than  the  hard- 
working and  faithful  minuter  of  God.  The  sleek 
bishop  ot  dainty  dean  may  prate  of  '  the  influence 
of  the  church,'  but  the  working  curate  and  the 
Scripture-reader  are  well  persuaded  that  while  men, 
and  women,  and  children  are  huddled  together 
like  pigs,  such  words  are  worse  than  idle,  for 
they  encourage  those  who  might  really  stretch  out 
helping-hands  to  delude  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  need.  '  Even  those  who  see  the 
connection  between  filth  and  fever,'  says  our  author, 
'  are  yet  scarcely  willing  to  admit  the  connection 
between  filth  and  vice  ;  though  the  one  is  quite  at 
certain  as  the  other.' 

It  is,  however,  thought  reverential  by  some  per- 
sons— not  Mohammedans,  who  believe  in  *  kismet' 
(fate),  but  Christian  men— to  treat  fever  and 
pestilence  as  inscrutable  visitations  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  the  natural 
consequences  of  its  violated  laws  :  let  such  ill- 
judging  persons  read  what  follows  :  '  In  oue  parish 
in  Leicester,  containing  a  population  of  twenty- 
two  thousand,  nearly  all  artisans  employed  in 
weaving  stockings,  the  average  age  of  those  who 
died  in  one  year  was  eighteen  years.  But  when 
the  death-rate  was  examined  with  reference  to  the 
drained  and  undrained  portions  of  the  parish,  it 
was  found  that  the  average  age  at  death  in  the 
drained  streets  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  years  ; 
in  the  streets  partially  drained,  seventeen  and  a 
half  yean ;  and  in  the  streets  entirely  undrained, 
thirteen  and  a  half  years.  In  Salisbury,  the  annual 
mortality  before  drainage  was  about  twenty-eight, 
and  after  drainage,  about  twenty-one  in  the  thou- 
sand. In  Ely,  the  reduction  was  from  twenty-six 
to  twenty-one  in  the  thousand.'  The  above, 
remember,  is  only  the  result  of  improved  drainage: 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lodgment  of  th**e 
poor  folks,  which  remains  as  it  was. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  question  of  mere  venti- 
lation. You  or  I,  good  reader,  sometimes  com- 
plain that  a  room  is  '  stuffy,'  and  open  a  window ; 
when  immediately  fresh  air  flows  in.  The  poor 
cannot  do  this,  for  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of  great 
towns  there  is  no  such  thing;  and  even  in  the 
country,  where  there  are  often  abominations  and 
impurities  all  around  the  cottage,  not  the  fault  of 
th*  tenant,  it  is  very  scarce.  'The  allowance  of 
e pace  to  the  pauper,  as  fixed  by  the  Poor-law 
Board,  is,  when  in  good  health,  three  hundred 
cubic  feet ;  when  sick,  five  hundred.  The  allow- 
ance to  the  convicted  criminal  is  one  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air,  regularly  changed.  These  are 
the  lowest  amounts  of  space  which,  keeping  in 
view  all  possible  economy  in  the  construction  of 
work-houses  and  jails,  are  compatible  with  health.' 
Yet  in  our  towns,  and  in  our  agricultural  districts 
aLso,  the  allowance  of  space  in  thousands  of 
dwellings  is  not  one  hundred  cubic  feet  per  inmate. 
The  rooms  of  the  poor  are  sickening  to  the  medical 
man  who  has  occasion  to  visit  them.  '  The  exhala- 
tions in  such  places,'  says  Dr  Southwood  Smith, 
'  consist  chiefly  of  animal  matter,  and  contain  a 
poison  which  produces  continued  fever  of  the 


typhoid  character.'  He  even  adds :  '  There  are 
instances  in  which  this  poison  is  so  intense  and 
deadly,  that  a  single  inspiration  of  it  is  capable  of 
producing  instantaneous  death.'  That  this  is  not 
an  exaggerated  statement,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  Official  Report : 

'In  the  course  of  four  years,  the  Lying-in- 
hospital  in  Dublin,  a  badly-ventilated  place,  lost 
2944  infants  out  of  7650.  Means  were  taken  to 
remedy  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  house,  and  after 
this  was  done,  the  deaths  in  the  same  period  of 
time,  out  of  the  same  number  of  children,  were 
only  279.' 

Mr  Hole  is  by  no  means  one  of  those  advocates 
who  can  see  no  faults  in  their  own  clients.  He 
does  not  deny  that  some  of  the  excessive  mortality 
among  the  poor  is  due  to  dissipated,  improvident, 
and  filthy  habits ;  but  these  very  habits  are 
engendered  by  the  houses  in  which  they  dwelL 
The  gin-shop  is  a  haven  of  refuge  from  pestilence 
and  discomfort  The  unmentionable  horrors  of  a 
poor  man's  house,  always  ill  provided— often  totally 
destitute  of  those  conveniences  without  which 
education  itself  is  vain  to  lift  Humanity  above  the 
Swine,  are  not  to  be  imagined  by  us,  who  can  send 
our  servant  for  the  plumber  at  any  moment. 
'  Nothing  short  of  a  tornado  could  ventilate '  such 
dwellings — and  their  name  is  Legion  ;  *  while  in 
still  weather,  the  atmosphere  in  them  is  unchanged 
and  unchangeable.'  Then,  again,  with  respect  to 
personal  cleanliness,  the  complete  washing  of  the 
body  in  a  working-man's  cottage  is  a  problem  of 
practical  difficulty.  There  is  no  space,  no  privacy, 
and  very  seldom  a  proper  supply  of  water.  In 
thousands  of  instances,  neither  man  nor  wife  is 
completely  washed  for  months  together.  In  such 
confined  dwellings,  the  washing  of  the  clothes 
even — not  a  pleasant  institution  among  ourselves, 
remember— is  a  domestic  curse  among  the  poor, 
costs  twice  as  much  as  is  necessary  in  labour,  soap, 
and  fuel,  and  drives  Paterfamilias  in  despair  to 
his  Club—the  Tap-room. 

In  these  crowded  cottages,  it,  of  course,  often 
happens  that  not  only  the  sick  and  sound,  but 
even  the  living  and  the  dead,  are  lodged  in  the 
same  room.  The  corpse  lies  with  the  sleepers  until 
the  burial-day  arrives,  generally  under  the  bed,  to 
give  more  room,  but  sometimes  actually  upon  it ! 
Think  what  this  must  be  in  the  heats  of  summer, 
when  the  malady  has  been  loathsome,  and  putre- 
faction is  rapid,  let  alone  the  extinction  of  all 
reverence  for  the  presence  of  Death !  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  merest  mockery  to  talk  of  Reverence  under 
conditions  where  'common  decency  between  the 
sexes  cannot  be  said  to  be  destroyed  only  because 
it  never  has  (nor  could  have)  existed.'  Without 
entering  into  this  part  of  the  subject  further,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  most  unfavourable  phase  of 
the  early  development  of  the  passions  caused  by 
overcrowding  is  'a  tendency  to  very  early  mar- 
riages, entered  into  with  an  utter  absence  of  all 
provision  for  domestic  comfort,  and  an  entire 
recklessness  about  the  future.'  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
a  subject  for  congratulation  that  while  not  one- 
fifth  of  the  children  of  the  rich  die  before  the  fifth 
year,  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  of  the 
ill-housed  poor  are  taken  away  from  the  miseries 
to  come  ;  if  they  attain  maturity,  their  Btunted  and 
ill-developed  forms  have  an  average  duration  of 
life  shortened  by  from  twenty  to  forty  years  below 
its  proper  period.  In  Mr  Edwin  Chad  wick's 
|  official  Report  for  I860,  the  average  age  at  which 
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death  ocean  among  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity in  rural  ana  manufacturing  districts  was, 
with  respect  to  the  places  named,  as  follows : 

Gentry.-    Tradesmen.  Labourers, 

.52  41  38 

Truro,                  40  33  28 

Derby,             .   49  38  21 

Manchester,    .38  20  17 

Bolton,             .   34  23  18 

Bethnal  Green,       45  26  16 

Leeds,               .    44  27  19 

Liverpool,      .35  22  15 

The  average  sickness  in  an  ordinary  labouring 
population  is  about  twelve  days  per  annum,  a  loss 
of  wages  of  onerthirtieth  of  the  poor  man's  average 
income,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  medicine  and 
medical  aid.  By  improved  sanitary  measures,  it  is 
certain  that  this  sickness  could  be  reduced  one- 
half  ;  so  that,  assuming  the  wages  of  a  labourer  to 
be  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  the  saving  in  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  thousand  would  be  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year — a  sum  which  alone  would 
pay  the  interest  on  an  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
ami  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

These  being  facts,  all  argument  about  the 
expense  of  sanitary  provision  nils  to  the  ground 
entirely.  No  pressure  that  could  be  put  upon 
rate-payers  can  equal  the  tax  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  consequences  of  this  neglect.  While  with 
respect  to  the  moral  evils,  which  such  a  state  of  things 
of  necessity  engenders,  how  strange  is  the  obtuse- 
ness  which  continues  to  spend  bo  much  money  and 
exertion  in  attempts  to  reform  by  punishing  vice, 
while  so  little  effort  is  made  to  prevent  it.  1  We 
spend  a  hundred  pounds  upon  the  cell  of  a  thief; 
we  may  surely,  therefore,  spare  a  little  for  the 
home  of  an  honest  man.' 

But  though  benevolence  can  do  much,  we  cannot, 
unfortunately,  trust  to  sentiment  in  this  matter. 
Otherwise,  honourable  men,  who  are  great  land- 
lords, would  not  sec,  unmoved,  their  peasantry 
dwelling  in  cottages  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
and  infinitely  less  cared  for  than  their  horses  and 
dogs.  They  would  not  have  permitted,  simply 
because  of  the  Law  of  Settlement  (happily  now 
abolished)— their  cottages  to  be  kept  down  to  a 
minimum,  in  order  to  prevent  the  land  from 
becoming  chargeable.*  Let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  (with,  of  course,  many  honourable 
exceptions)  the  great  lords  of  acres  in  this  country 
are  just  as  selfish,  just  aa  grasping,  just  as  indiffer- 
ent to  the  swinish  lives  their  poorer  tenants  are 
doomed  to  live— or,  if  not  indifferent,  wilfully 
ignorant,  since  they  trust  to  the  smooth  reports  of 
their  paid  agents-^-as  any  speculating  builder  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  who  runs  up  his  lath 
and  plaster  tenements  back  to  back,  and  without 
the  smallest  provision  for  decency  or  health,  in 
order  to  wring  his  weekly  shillings  from  the 
mechanic  What  is  wanted,  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  is  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Within 
the  last  thirty  years,  writes  Dr  Hunter,  the  medical 
officer  on  Public  Health,  these  evils  have  been  in 
very  rapid  increase,  and  the  household  circum- 
stances of  the  labourer  are  now  in  the  highest 
degree  deplorable.  Eight  hundred  parishes,  within 
his  personal  knowledge,  have,  in  the  last  ten  years, 

*  In  these  cases,  beside  his  bard  work,  the  labourer  bad 
often  an  exhausting  walk,  in  all  weathers,  of  two,  three, 
and  even  four  miles,  to  and  from  his  work ;  thus  bringing 
aa  incapacity  for  work  bo  much  the  earlier. 


received  a  population  five  and  a  third  per  cent 
greater  into  house-room  " 
less. 


four  and  a  half  per  cent 


'Except  in  so  far  as  they  whom  his  labour 
enriches  see  fit  to  treat  him  with  a  kind  of  pitiful 
indulgence,  the  labourer  is  quite  peculiarly  helpless 
in  the  matter.  Whether  he  shall  find  house-room 
on  the  land  which  he  contributes  to  till ;  whether 
the  house-room  which  he  gets  shall  be  human  or 
swinish  ;  whether  he  shall  have  the  little  space  of 
garden  that  so  vastly  lessens  the  pressure  of  his 
poverty — all  this  does  not  depend  on  his  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  pay  reasonable  rent  for  the 
decent  accommodation  he  requires,  but  depends  on 
the  use  which  others  may  see  fit  to  make  of  their 
right  to  do  as  they  will  with  their  own.  However 
large  may  be  a  farm,  there  is  no  law  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  labourers'  dwellings  (much  lees  of 
decent  dwellings')  Bhall  be  upon  it ;  nor  does  any 
law  reserve  for  the  labourer  ever  so  little  right  in 
that  soil  to  which  his  industry  is  as  needful  as  sun 
and  rain.' 

Dr  John  Simon,  the  medical  officer  to  the  Privy 
Council,  suggests  that  'all  lands  which  require 
labour  ought  to  be  held  liable  to  the  obligation  of 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  labourers' 
cottages.' 

The  rights  of  property  are  doubtless  of  import- 
ance, but  not  more  so  than  the  conditions  of  human 
health  ;  if  vaccination  can  be  legally  enforced— the 
protection  of  the  public  against  small-pox — why  are 
we  not  also  protected  by  the  Law  from  typhoid 
fevers  and  cholera,  which  are  always  issuing  from 
these  wretched  dens  ?  When  landlords,  sub-land- 
lords, and  sub-sub  lan  dl  on  Is  conspire  to  produce 
manufactories  of  disease  and  pestilence  in  which 
every  decency  of  life  is  outraged,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality  are  scouted,  the  wellbcing  of 
society  requires  that  such  haunts  should  be  brought 
under  rigid  inspection  and  control. 

'There  are  factory  inspectors,  mine  inspectors, 
and  school  inspectors ;  inspectors  of  emigrant 
ships,  of  prisons,  and  of  lunatic  asylums  ;  ana  the 
vast  majority  of  the  public,  and  even  those  most 
opposed  to  these  inspectors  in  the  first  instance, 
have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  their  appoint- 
ment has  conferred  vast  benefits  upon  the  people. 
But  here  is  a  grievance  greater  than  all  those  which 
they  are  appointed  to  prevent  Why,  then,  should 
there  not  be  health  inspectors,  who  should  regu- 
larly visit  our  towns  and  villages,  and  report  how 
far  the  sanitary  laws  are  observed,  and  who  should 
have  power  to  proceed  against  local  authorities 
neglecting  their  functions,  just  as  a  factory  in- 
spector prosecutes  an  offending  mill-owner  I' 
Doubtless  there  are  considerable  financial  difficul- 
ties. *  The  wretched  houses  which  too  many  of  the 
labouring-classes  now  inhabit  are  in  their  present 
condition  highly  remunerative  to  the  landlords  ; 
consequently,  such  houses  fetch  a  high  price  when 
brought  into  the  market  They  may  be  made  to 
yield  a  good  profit  in  the  hands  of  those  who  care 
nothing  for  the  moral  and  physical  well  being  of 
tenants ;  but  the  expense  oi  putting  them  into 
sanitary  condition,  and  adapting  them  to  the  wants 
of  respectable  working-men,  reduces  the  returns  so 
much  as  to  render  the  undertaking,  in  a  commer- 
cial sense,  unprofitable.' 

But  in  these  cases,  the  owners  of  such  property 
should  be  compelled  by  the  law  either  to  put  it  in 
a  healthy  condition,  to  close  it  altogether,  or  to 
part  with  it  at  its  fairly  ascertained  value  to  those 
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who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  _ 
outlay.  1  At  present,  the  fact  of  such  property  being 
inquired  for  by  philanthropic  persons  actually  gives 
it  a  fictitious  value.'  Again,  '  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  sanitary  reforms 
is  enhanced  by  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  house- 
owners.    Often  the  property  is  mortgaged,  and  the 
amount  left  from  the  rent,  after  paying  the  interest 
of  the  mortgage,  may  be  all  that  is  left  to  support, 
it  may  be,  a  widow  and  her  family.   An  expen- 
sive sanitary  improvement  absorbs  the  whole  of 
that  income  for  a  year  or  two,  and  leaves  them 
penniless.    Such  cases  are  entitled  to  the  most 
lenient  consideration,  but  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  health.   An  owner 
of  property  whioh  he  is  unable  to  keep  in  proper 
condition  is  like  the  landlord  of  an  lush  encum- 
bered estate,  and  the  sooner  he  disposes  of  it  the 
better  for  himself  and  all  concerned.   But  whether 
the  obstacle  to  sanitary  reform  arises  from  want  of 
means,  as  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  or  whether 
it  arises  from  the  cottage  speculator,  who  runs  up 
cottages  by  the  score,  devoid  of  every  condition  of 
health  or  decent  convenience ;  or  from  some 
absentee  house-owner,  who,  comfortably  ensconced 
in  his  pleasant  sea-side  residence,  draws  from  an 
agent  the  price  of  fever  and  crime,  in  willing 
ignorance,  provided  only  the  ten  per  cent  be  regu- 
larly forthcoming ;  it  is  time  their  proceedings 
were  checked  by  a  higher  authority  than  that 
which  at  present  deals  with  them.'    Of  course 
there  will  be  an  immense  deal  of  nonsense  under 
the  head  of  1  liberty  of  the  subject/  urged  against 
any  plan  which  should  be  taken  up  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  with  respect  to  the  future  provision 
of  houses  for  the  working-classes,  such  objections 
have  been  already  put  forth ;  but  as  the  Rev.  Dr 
Begg,  whose  book  upon  this  subject  has  lately 
received  notice  in  these  columns,  has  remarked  : 
'It  never  occurs  to  any  one  now  that  land 


cannot  be  had  for  making  a  railway,  or  any 
other  public  improvement,  at  a  fair  value.  No 
one  ever  says  in  regard  to  such  a  case :  "  Let 
the  railway  wait  until  the  land  comes  into  the 
market,  and  obtain  it  by  fair  competition."  An 
act  of  parliament  is  obtained  at  once,  and  the  land 
is  got  at  a  fair  value,  as  a  matter  of  course.  No 
good  reason  seems  to  exist  why  the  sanitary,  social, 
and  moral  interests  of  thousands  of  the  people 
should  not  obtain  from  parliament  a  concession 
similar  to  what  is  thus  readily  obtained  by  a  few 
railway  speculators.  The  simple  plan  would  be 
to  mark  out  a  radius  around  every  increasing  town, 
within  which  all  the  land  might  be  taken  tor  the 
erection  of  houses  for  the  people  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, and  under  proper  regulations  to  be  fixed  by 
competent  authority.' 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  indeed,  some- 
thing has  already  been  done  to  remedy  the 
hideous  and  wide-spread  evils  of  which  we  speak, 
but  its  powers  are  felt  to  be  insufficient  by  those 
corporations — such  at  Manchester  and  Bradford 
— which  have  shewn  inclination  to  use  them. 
Some  central  and  strong  control  is  urgently  needed. 
It  is  not  money  that  the  poor  are  so  much 
in  need  of  as  anything  approaching  to  money's 
worth.  The  poor  who  lodge  in  the  miserable  dens 
of  St  Giles's  pay  rents  averaging  L6  per  thousand 
cubic  feet — at  much  at  it  p aid  for  the  most  aritto- 
eratic  mantiont  in  Belgravia.  If,  to  permit  a  larger 
population,  we  tolerate  the  growth  of  inferior  con- 
ditions, wo  may  be  sure  that  there  is  no  depth  of 


degradation  to.  which  human  beings  will  not  fall 
But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  so  much  money  is  paid  for 
these  vile  holes,  why  don't  people  build  better  ones, 
and  outbid  such  mercenary  landlords.  Well,  they 
do  do  so  to  some  extent  '  According  to  the  Report 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  it  appears  that  the  Society 
for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  established  two  sets  of  model  lodging- 
houses  in  London  :  one  in  1847  in  Charles  Street, 
Drury  Lane,  containing  eighty-two  beds  ;  and  one 
in  1849  in  Hatton  Garden,  containing  fifty-four 
compartments.  According  to  the  return  of  1863, 
the  former  paid  a  profit  of  l-2k,  the  latter  8J  per 
cent  upon  the  outlay.'  But  it  is  useless  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  capitalists,  who  do  not  also  happen  to 
be  philanthropists,  avoid  this  species  bf  investment ; 
and,  at  all  events,  in  the  meantime,  until  they  have 
generally  proved  profitable,  it  is  idle  to  hope  for 
any  vast  measure  of  improvement  such  as  is  so 
urgently  demanded,  except  through  the  agency  of 
the  government  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  those  most  conversant  with  this 
subject — the  most  important  in  our  opinion,  of  any 
that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  legislature — 
have  arrived.  They  demand, '  first,  the  supervision 
by  a  central  authority  of  the  local  bodies  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  management  and  control  of  sani- 
tary regulations,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  powers 
intrusted  to  the  local  authorities  are  fairly  and 
honestlv  carried  out 

1 2.  The  appointment  of  medical  officers  for  each 
town,  as  is  done  at  present  in  London  and  in  some 
other  places,  with  this  difference :  that  the  appoint- 
ment and  payment  of  such  officers  should  rest  with 
the  central,  and  not  the  local  authority.  Health 
inspectors  also  should  be  appointed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  present  factory  inspectors,  who  Bhould 
report  annually  to  parliament  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  their  respective  districts. 

'  3.  A  general  Building  Act,  regulating  the  mini- 
mum width  of  streets,  prohibiting  cellar-dwellings, 
back-to-back  houses,  and  the  construction  of  all 
houses — at  all  events,  in  towns— which  did  not 
comply  with  certain  well-ascertained  conditions  of 
health ;  such  as  drainage,  supply  of  water  to  each 
house,  &c. 

« 4  Such  an  alteration  of  the  laws  relating  to 
common  lodging-houses  as  shall  reach  all  the 
houses  needing  the  application  of  them. 

'5.  Government  loans  by  way  of  mortgage  on 
the  property,  to  be  granted  on  liberal  terms  to 
local  authorities,  public  bodies,  and  private  indivi- 
duals, for  the  erection  of  improved  lodging-houses 
and  cottage  dwellings,  whenever  a  clear  and  urgent 
case  could  be  made  out  for  such  assistance,  with 
adequate  security  for  repayment  of  the  advances. 

1 6.  Inducements  to  the  working-classes  to  becomo 
the  owners  of  their  dwellings,  by  increased  facili- 
ties in  the  purchase  of  land,  by  removal  of  legal 
impediments,  by  simplifying  the  process  and 
cheapening  the  cost  of  conveyance  ;  and  giving  also 
encouragement  by  conferring  the  privilege  of  the 
borough  franchise  on  every  working-man  who 
acquires  such  ownership. 

♦  7.  Power  to  be  given  to  owners  of  lands,  tied  up 
by  any  legal  disability,  to  dispose  of  it  whenever 
required  by  the  local  authorities  ;  and  power,  too. 
to  be  given  to  the  latter  to  compel  the  sale  of  land 
within  a  certain  radius,  whenever  the  supply  was 
inadequate  to  the  growth  of  population  or  its 
sanitary  exigencies.' 

What  seems  to  us  an  excellent  recommendation 
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for  the  future  is,  the  erection  of  *  model '  villages 
outside  our  large  towns  and  on  the  main  lines  of 
railway,  so  that  the  workmen  might  be  brought  to 
and  from  their  work  each  day  at  almost  nominal 
cost  '  There  the  artisan  might  enjoy  the  blessed 
gifts  of  sunlight  and  pure  air,  open  space  for  his 
children  to  play  in,  and  a  cottage-garden  to  find 
him  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  for  a 
spare  hour.'  Nor  is  this  the  mere  dream  of  a 
visionary.  Here  and  there,  in  England,  a  merchant- 
prince  has  built  a  whole  town  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
works  for  the  accommodation  of  his  own  labourers ; 
and  in  each  case,  the  result  of  such  noble  acts  has 
been  most  significant :  never  did  George  Godwin's 
saying,  *  As  are  the  Homes  so  are  the  People,' 
receive  more  ample  confirmation. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  present  to  speak  of 
those  towns  of  labour,  Akroydon,  Saltaire,  and 
West  Hill  Park,  the  noblest  monuments  to  phil- 
anthropy which  have  been  ever  set  up  in  any 
country  by  employers  of  labour.  If  the  beautiful 
lithographs  in  the  present  volume  are  at  all  like  the 
originals,  the  inhabitants  of  these  model  colonies 
should  consider  themselves  blessed  indeed,  even 
before  they  find  themselves  the  proprietors  (as  it  is 
intended  they  at  last  shall  do)  of  the  dwellings  of 
which  they  are  at  first  the  mere  tenants.  With  such 
a  goal  in  view,  no  wonder  that  they  are  steady, 
prudent,  and  punctual  in  their  payments.  '  If  the 
attempt  bring  no  profit,'  says  Mr  Akroyd, '  or  even 
occasion  pecuniary  loss,  in  no  other  way  can  the  same 
benefits  be  conferred  upon  working-men  at  so  slight  a 
loss—  benefits  which  entail  no  degradation  and  wound 
no  self-respect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  confer  independ- 
ence, whilst  the  achievement  of  that  independence 
constitutes  a  habit  of  saving,  most  useful  in  after- 
life. A  rich  reward  will  accrue  to  the  promoters 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  comfort,  happiness,  and 
social  improvement  which  they  will  nave  helped 
to  provide  for  the  industrious  and  most  deserving 
portion  of  the  community.' 

Such  men  as  Mr  Akroyd,  however,  will  always, 
alas  1  be  exceptional  members  of  the  community, 
and  the  advantages  such  men  confer  must  needs  be 
partial.  And  though  it  has  been  well  said,  that 
4  the  devout  feeling  which,  in  former  days,  raised 
august  cathedrals,  might  find  an  employment  to  the 
full  as  religious  now  in  building  a  row  of  humble 
cottages,'  such  good  impulses  are  very  far  from 
common.  What  is  demanded  upon  the  highest 
public  grounds  is  the  intervention  of  the  Law.  Nay, 
even  upon  selfish  ground,  and  for  our  sakes,  it  is 
demanded  also  ;  for  not  only  are  we  sooner  or  later 
the  victims  of  those  physical  diseases  which  are 
nurtured  in  the  filthy  dwellings  of  our  poor,  but 
the  low  moral  condition  to  which  they  are  of 
necessity  reduced  afflicts  us  nearly.  We  feel  the 
results  of  their  brutality  in  crimes  of  violence ;  and 
even  'the  domestic,  whose  dirty  or  dishonest 
habits  inflict  such  annoyance — the  nurse-girl,  whose 
passion  or  ignorance  leaves  its  impress  on  the 
children  confided  to  her  care— repay  to  us  the 
indifference  manifested  to  their  own  fate.'  Is  it 
wonderful  that  good  domestics  have  become  so 
rare,  considering  the  'homes'  from  which  they 
come  ?  On  the  contrary,  well  may  we  wonder, 
taking  into  account  their  conditions  of  existence, 
that  our  struggling  poor  so  often  exhibit  such  noble 
traits  of  character — such  fortitude,  such  kindness, 
and  such  sympathy ;  and  especially  such  self- 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  those  who  arc  suffering  even 
more  terrible  privations  than  themselves. 


CORN- FLOWERS. 

From  dawn  till  dusk,  we  followed  up 
The  reapers  through  the  wheat; 

And  tied  the  rustling  corn,  that  lay 
Like  sunshine  at  our  feet. 

Kate  laughed  with  Willie  all  day  long, 

And  Kate  sang  merrily ; 
He  said  she  sang  like  any  bird. 

And  then  she  laughed  to  me. 

For  Kate  he  reaped  the  poppies  red 

That  nodded  in  the  corn ; 
For  me  he  broke  a  pale  sweet  rose, 

And  pulled  away  the  thorn. 

lie  said  the  flowers  were  like  her  cheek. 

My  heart  was  sore  all  day ; 
Aud  when  he  held  the  rote  to  me, 

I  turned  my  face  away. 

The  bine  shades  fell ;'  and  by  the  stile 

At  dusk  we  sat  to  rest; 
Through  tears,  I  watched  the  angels'  wings 

That  flickered  in  the  • 


They  gossiped  ;  and  I  heard  them  say : 

'  Oh,  she  is  never  seen 
When  Kate  is  near  !    She 's  slight  and  pale ; 

And  Kate  is  like  a  < 


And  they  went  gaily  by  the  fields : 

And  I,  to  hide  my  pain, 
Slipped  from  them  at  the  dusky  stile, 

And  went  home  by  the  lane. 

I  heard  his  step — I  would  not  stay — 
And  when  he  came  so  near, 

I  felt  him  breathe— I  would  not  look, 
And  dried  a  silly  tear. 

Then  bitterly  he  spoke.   He  held 
The  rose  I  would  not  wear ; 

And  I  said: ' Oive  it  Kate  ;  she  twined 
The  poppies  in  her  hair !' 

'  Oh,  hear  me  now,  below  the  moon 

That  watches  from  a  bore  ! 
I  jest  with  merry  Kate,'  be  said, 

'  But  never  speak  of  lore. 

'And  what  is  Kate  between  ns  two  ? 

I  lore  but  you  alone  : 
Oh  !  take  the  sign,  and  take  my  heart ; 

Since,  Love,  it  is  your  own  ! ' 

I  took  the  rose, — A  little  bird 

Sang  out  a  song  for  me  ; 
And  broadly  smiled  the  harrest-moon, 

Our  happy  looks  to  see. 
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MANGLED  NEWS. 

If  I  were  American  in  my  ideas,  I  might  ask, 
which  was  the  number  of  the  Beacon  whose  leaden 
caused  such  intense  political  discussion  throughout 
continental  Europe  ?  But  I  have  not  so  powerful 
a  sweep  of  imagination  as  Martin  Chuzzlewit's 
friend,  Colonel  Diver;  and  therefore  I  will  very 
modestly  presume  that  it  is  not  everybody  who  has 
had  the  good-fortune  to  road  the  well-condensed 
and  carefully-epitomised  home,  foreign,  and  colonial 
news  contained  in  that  bright  star  of  Australasia, 
the  Burrahurry  Beacon.  The  schoolmaster  is  said 
to  be  abroad,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  his 
foreign  travels  he  has  ever  crossed  that  immense 
tract  of  pastoral  land  which  lies  between  Adelaide 
and  the  town  and  district  in  question.  To  be 
truthful,  the  name  did  not  exist  in  any  other  than 
rough  Australian  maps  at  the  time  I  speak  of ;  but 
the  days  arc  fast  approaching  when  from  the  proud 
eminence  where,  looking  across  the  mighty 
But  there ;  I  won't  stop  upon  this  occasion  to  repeat 
the  words  of  that  powerful  leader  which  told  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  far-distant  colony,  and  the 
day  when  Burrahurry  must  take  a  most  important 
position  in  matters  political ;  for  my  intention  is 
to  give  a  short  and  succinct  account  of  the  rise  of 
that  glorious  institution,  the — well,  it  was  meant 
for  it,  though  only  a  substitute — the  Press,  in  the 
town  in  question. 

Those  people  who  visited  the  '  Glass  Palace '  of 
'51  probably  saw  some  malachite  specimens  of  doors, 
vases,  and  clocks,  contributed  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  These  were  for  the  most  part  Uralian,  I 
believe,  and  will  give  some  slight  idea  of  the 
majestic  ore  which  '  crops  out,'  to  use  the  language 
of  the  Mining  Journal,  all  through  the  Burrahurry 
district ;  and  it  is  the  placing  of  this  valuable 
carbonate  in  the  market  that  forms  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  Burrahurrians,  one  of  whom  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  which  I  write. 

"Taint  in,  Dick,'  said  Fred.  Arden,  giving  the 
Adelaide  paper  a  scrunch  up,  and  casting  it  into  a 
corner  of  the  room. 

'Didn't  expect  that  it  would  be,'  said  Dick,  alias 


Richard  Roberts,  Esq.,  who  was  Bmoking  a  very 
large,  strong,  and  highly-dried  cheroot,  whose  rank 
flavour  soon  threw  into  the  shade  the  milder  incense 
of  our  government  Manillas.  '  Didn't  expect  it 
would  be ;  and  here  we  are,  a  most  important  town, 
in  a  most  important  district,  teeming  with  event?, 
and  not  merely  without  a  paper,  but  compelled  to 
depend  upon  that  wretched  rag.  Why,  if  you  and 
Arden  here  made  no  profit  out  of  the  transaction, 
the  influence  and  position  a  paper  would  give  you 
would  repay  you  for  all  the  money  you  laid  down.' 

'But  allowing  that  the  whole  account  of  the 
races  was  too  long,  they  might  have  put  in  a  short 
notice,'  said  Arden  sulkily. 

'  Oh,  it 's  just  like  them,'  said  Dick  ; '  they  care  for 
nothing  but  their  own  district,  and  wouldn't  give  a 
dump  for  outside  new?. 

That  very  night,  the  question  was  well  ventilated ; 
and  the  conversation  ended  with  a  determination 
that  the  standard  of  political  freedom  should  be 
planted  in  Burrahurry,  which  was  henceforth — 
that  is,  after  a  lapse  of  some  six  months — to  have 
a  paper.  Dick  Roberts  knew  all  about  papers,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  ordering  of  everything  from 
England.  The  working-part  we  were  to  do  our- 
selves, with  the  assistance  of  boys ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Beacon  was  only  to  be  a  small  beacon 
at  first,  but  one  whose  light  should  grow  brighter 
and  stronger  as  time  went  on. 

In  due  time  came  advices  that  the  type  and 
materials  had  been  despatched  ;  but  from  pressure 
of  business  the  press  could  not  be  sent  off  till  the 
next  vessel  sailed. 

Dick  said  something  which  is  not  often  put  into 
print ;  but  that  did  no  good  ;  so  we  patiently 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  vessel ;  had  the  packing- 
cases  bullock-trucked  up  the  country  when  the 
vessel  did  come,  and  was  unladen  ;  and  at  last, 
after  no  end  of  difficulties  and  breakings-down, 
began  to  unpack  in  the  room  we  had  set  apart  for 
an  office.  That  was  a  treat,  that  was,  the  unpack- 
ing of  the  cases  ;  and  we  two  ignorant  ones  had  to 
be  enlightened  as  to  the  names  and  uses  of  every- 
thing that  was  brought  to  light. 

I  believe  that  Dick  must  have  worked  in  an 
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at  some  time  or  other,  for  he  was  pretty 
expert,  and  knew  the  purpose  of  everything  ;  bo 
thut  our  little  establishment  was  soon  pretty  well 
arranged,  and,  as  we  then  considered,  only  needed 
the  press  to  make  it  complete.  Machines  were 
scarce  articles  in  those  days,  and  not  known  in  the 
colonies.   So  wo  took  lessons ;  learned  the 


and  to  read  the  type,  and  worked  hard  as  com- 
positors, all  the  while  patiently  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  press. 

Talk  of  the  troubles  of  Caxton,  Gutenberg,  Faust, 
and  the  rest  of  the  early  printers !  they  were  nothing 
to  ours.  If  they  wanted  anything,  they  made  it 
themselves,  and  therefore  knew  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended ;  but  directly  Dick  was 
away,  we  of  the  staff  were  as  helpless  as  a  pair  of 
babies.  Then,  too,  the  early  printers  used  type 
of  a  size  that  could  be  handled,  not  the  wretchedly 
attenuated  stuff  that  we  had  taken  upon  ourselves 
to  set  in  order.  Every  piece  seemed  to  be  possessed 
by  that  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  had  so 
much  to  do  with  printing,  and  as  fast  as  we  stuck 
a  letter  up,  down  it  went  again,  until,  for  my  part, 
I  have  felt  so  enraged  that  I  could  have  banged 
my  case,  type  and  all  about  my  companion's  head. 
However,  I  did  not;  but  still  kept  on  most 
patiently,  and  still  the  press  did  not  come. 

4  How  they  do  keep  asking  when  the  first  num- 
ber will  be  ready!'  said  Dick,  'and  I  don't 
know  what  to  tell  them.  You  see  it 's  no  use  to 
get  any  news  up  till  we  know  when  it's  coming.' 

'  What  sort  of  a  thing  is  it  V  said  Fred.  4 Can't 
we  do  without  it?' 

'  Do  without  it ! '  said  Dick.  '  Can  you  chop 
wood  without  an  axe  ?' 

4  Well,  but  I  thought  we  might  perhaps  make 
one,'  said  Fred. 

'Pooh! 'said  Dick. 

But  the  press  did  not  come,  and  we  were  nearly 
driven  mad  with  the  jokes  cut  at  our  expense. 
One  day,  however,  Dick  came  rushing  into  the  office 
with  joy  on  every  feature.  *  Hooray,  my  lads !' 
he  exclaimed; 'I've  got  it!' 

'  Bravo ! '  we  chorused,  almost  expecting  to  see 
him  bring  it  out  of  his  pocket 

' WeU,  where  is  it  ?'  said  Fred. 

•Where 's  what  ?'  said  Dick. 

*  Why,  the  press !'  we  both  exclaimed. 
4  Ah  !  goodness  knows  ! '  said  Dick. 

'Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  humbugging  us 
like  that  V  said  I  in  a  pet  '  I  thought  the  press 
had  come.' 

'  Ah,  no,'  said  Dick ; 4  but  I've  hit  the  nail  upon 
the  head.' 

'  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?'  said  Arden. 

4  A  mangle,  my  boys  !'  said  Dick  excitedly. 

'Well,  what  about  it  t' 

'  Why,  for  the  paper,'  said  Dick. 

'What !   Do  the  sheets  want  mangling  ?'  said  I. 

4  To  be  sure,'  said  Dick  seriously  ;  '  and  then  we 
shall  want  blankets  and  stays,  and  we  can  easily 
make  a  bed.' 

'  Why,  you  're  drunk,'  said  Fred. 

•  Or  mad,'  said  I. 


'  Let 's  see,'  said  Dick,  not  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  us : '  we  must  have  a  stone  bed,  and  cover 
the  rollers  with  the  blankets,  I  've  got  it,  my  lads, 
to  a  T I  We  '11  have  the  first  number  out  by  next 
Saturday,  or  my  name 's  not  Dick  Roberts.' 

'  Well,  but  how  if  the  press  don't  come  V 
said  I. 

4  Why,  don't  I  tell  you  ?  I 've  bought  the  mangle ; 
gave  teu  pounds  for  it    It  wouldn't  be  worth  two 
at  home,  but  it 's  worth  twenty  to  us,  my  lads.' 
4  Well,  but  what  have  you  bought  the  mangle 


for?'  said  Arden,  by  this  time,  like  myself,  quite 
out  of  patience. 

'Why,  to  print  with,  of  course  !  I've  had  my 
eye  on  it  for  a  week  and  more.  Now,  lend  a  hand 
here,  and  clear  away,  for  the  fellows  are  bringing 
it  on  a  bullock-truck,  and  they  '11  be  here  directly/ 
A  space  was  cleared  in  the  centre  of  the  office ; 
and  in  an  hour's  time,  the  mangle  was  installed  in  its 
place,  and  a  man  busy  at  work  removing  the  wood- 
work bottom  to  replace  it  with  one  of  stone ;  while 
Dick  was  contriving  a  flannel  covering  for  each  of 
the  three  wooden  rollers. 

4  There !'  he  said,  that  same  night, 4  we  shall  do 
it,  my  lads,  yet  That  thing  will  work  first-rate, 
and  keep  us  gding  in  style  till  the  press  comes.' 

For  my  part,  I  did  not  feel  so  sanguine,  but 
played,  or  rather  worked,  at  follow-my-leader 
most  vigorously— wrote  a  powerful  leader,  and 
an  article  on  town  and  local  matters ;  while  Dick 
reported  an  inquest  at  very  great  length,  and  also 
a  fire  that  might  have  turned  out  very  seriously, 
but  which  did  not,  being  confined  to  the  chimney, 
where  it  originated,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
upset  of  fat.  Then  we  had  some  home-news — that 
is  to  say,  British  home-news ;  a  great  deal  of 
matter  from  the  Sydney  and  Adelaide  papers ;  and 
altogether,  made  a  very  respectable  collection  of 
stuff,  which,  under  Dick's  superintendence,  was 
all  got  ready  and  corrected.  I  must  not  omit 
to  state,  too,  that  we  had  no  less  than  ten  adver- 
tisements, which  Dick  declared  to  be  a  most 
excellent  start 

At  last,  after  a  tremendous  amount  of  worry  and 
night-work,  the  type  of  number  one  of  the  Burrow 
hurry  Beacon,  price  sixpence,  was  ready.    It  was 
stated  to  be  'a  Family  Newspaper  of  Domestic, 
Foreign,  and  Colonial  News ;  conducted  by  Richard 
Roberts,  Esq.,  RA.'   The  forms  for  the  first  side 
were  ready  for  mangling,  the  stone  bed  was  there, 
the  blankets  were  round  the  rollers,  and  the  sheets 
of  paper  lying  upon  one  side  in  a  heap,  when,  to  our 
intense  astonishment,  Dick  suddenly  hit  himself  a 
tremendous  crack  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  his 
open  hand,  and  sat  down  upon  a  stool  the  very 
iina^e  of  despair. 
4  What 's  the  matter  ?'  I  exclaimed. 
'Ah!'  groaned  Dick.    4 There;  it's  no  use, 
we 're  doomed!   We  shall  never  do  it !' 
'But  why?'  we  chorused. 
'  No  ink  !'  said  Dick.   4 1  quite  forgot  to  order 
any.' 

4  Well,'  said  Arden, 4  there  *s  plenty  of  that  to  be 
got  in  the  town,  surely.' 
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4  Ah  !  the  ignorance,'  groaned  Dick.  4  What  we 
want  is  printer's  ink.    That  ink  '3  no  good.' 

4  Then  what's  printer's  ink  ?'  said  I. 

4  Ah !  thick  stuff  made  of  lampblack  and  varnish, 
and  stuff,'  groaned  Dick. 

4  Well,  then,  let 's  make  some,'  said  I. 

4 Eh?'  said  Dick. 
' 4  Let 's  make  some,'  I  repeated. 

4  How  V  said  he  despairingly. 

4  Why,  if  it's  made  of  lampblack  and  varnish, 
surely  we  can  mix  them  together,'  said  I. 

Drowning  men  catch  at  straws  ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  we  were  grinding  away  at  the  ill- 
savoured  compound. 

4  What  time  will  the  paper  be  out,  sir  V  said  a 
voice  at  the  door. 

*  Hour's  time,'  shouted  Dick— grinding  away  as 
if  for  his  life. 

4  What  a  fib  ! '  said  Arden,  lighting  a  Manilla,  and 
looking  on. — 4  But,  I  say,  what  'a  in  that  tub  in  the 
corner r 

'  What  tub  V  said  Dick,  not  looking  up  from 
his  work. 

4  Why,  the  one  under  the  packing-cases  in  the 
corner/said  Fred. 

4  Where  I'  said  I,  with  a  hope  rising  in  my 
breast. 

4  Why,  here !'  said  Fred.,  dragging  forward  the 
small  keg  from  under  the  packing-cases,  which  stood 
piled  up  on  one  side. 

4  Hooray ! '  shouted  Dick  ;  4  saved  we  are  ;  for  I 
know  that  stuff  would  not  have  done.  Give  me  the 
mallet  and  screw-driver.'  And  in  a  moment  after, 
Dick  was  hammering  away  at  the  top  hoops,  which 
he  soon  had  loosened,  and  the  head  out,  disclosing 
a  mass  that  looked  like  pitch,  4  Now  for  the  ink, 
stone,  and  roller!'  shouted  Dick. 

These  being  brought  forward,  I  was  soon  plaeed, 
roller  in  hand,  ready  to  ink  the  type,  now  reposing 
on  the  bed  of  the  mangle  ;  Dick  undertaking  to 
lay  on  the  sheets  of  paper  ;  and  Fred,  having  the 
truly  onerous  post  of  grinder— the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

'Now,  then;  not  too  much  ink,'  was  Dick's 
order  to  me. — 4  Steady  at  the  handle,  there,  Fred. 
Now,  then  ;  ore  you  ready  ?' 

4  All  right,'  was  the  response.  The  ink  was 
distributed  according  to  directions  ;  the  sheet  of 
white  paper  laid  on ;  the  handle  began  to  turn, 
the  mangle  to  groan ;  and  number  one  of  the 
Burrahurry  Beacon  was  taken  off  at  the  other 
end— most  thoroughly  mangled. 

'Never  mind,'  said  Dick,  taking  up  the  tattered 
sheet  4  Better  luck  next  time.  The  paper  was 
too  wet' 

So  at  it  we  went  again  ;  sometimes  with  what 
Dick  had  called  4  better  luck,'  sometimes  with 
worse ;  and  allowing  for  forty  per  cent,  of  sheets  of 
paper  spoiled,  we  got  on  very  well,  and  succeeded 
at  last  in  very  badly  printing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  Btacon  on  both  sides ;  but  I'm 
afraid  to  say  how  long  it  took.  I  know  very  well, 
however,  that  our  candles  had  burned  down  in  the 
Rockets  several  times  over ;  and  we  went  and 
partook  of  breakfast  afterwards,  at  a  very  reasonable 
time— looking  a  set  of  the  blackest  objects  imagin- 
able. But  then,  there  was  number  one  of  the  paper 
out;  published,  so  to  speak,  right  away  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  as  Dick  said — without  giving  us 
muchpraiae,  certainly — 4  without  any  staff.' 

4  What  were  we,  then  V  said  Fred,  and  I,  rather 


reproachfully.  4  Weren't  we  a  stafr  ?  Didn't  we 
support  you  V 

'  Ah !  yes,  pretty  well,'  said  the  ungrateful 
wretch  ;  4  but  you  were  only  a  pair  of  crutches.' 

There  were  faults  enough  in  our  paper,  in  all 
conscience,  but  that  was  not  surprising ;  and  the 
Burrahurrians  did  not  notice  them,  but  had  an 
illumination  in  our  honour  in  the  place,  which 
consumed  an  unheard-of  quantity  of  candles. 
Besides,  there  was  a  dinner  given  in  Dick's  honour, 
to  which  we  crutches,  however,  were  invited,  and 
had  to  respond  to  toasts  of  the  most  complimentary 
character. 

For  three  more  weeks  we  mangled  our  paper, 
after  which  time  we  were  enabled  to  sing  4  Hail, 
Columbia,'  for  our  eagle-crowned  Columbian  press 
arrived  off  the  wharf,  was  discharged,  and  brought 
up  to  the  office  in  triumph,  there  being  plenty  of 
people  ready  and  willing  to  furnish  the  requisite 
transit  for  the  five  days'  journey ;  and  then  wo 
turned  off  the  sheets  in  triumph,  and  in  a  style 
that  made  us  blush  for  the  earlier  copies. 

Since  those  days,  the  Beacon  has  shone  out 
brighter  and  brighter;  and  friend  Dick  sent  mo 
word  at  different  times  of  the  necessity  for,  and 
at  last  of  the  arrival  of  a  machine  to  print  I  don't 
know  how  many  copies  per  hour ;  while  the  last 
communication  I  had  from  him  since  my  return  to 
the  home  country,  told  me  that  the  number  which 
accompanied  my  letter  had  been  printed  by  steam  ; 
and  the  word  4  steam '  was  written  in  characters  at 
least  an  inch  high.  In  my  response,  the  remark 
may  have  seemed  slangey,  but  I  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  him  whether  he  had  sold  his  mangle. 

FOREST  LAWS. 

A  temperate  climate,  at  most  seasons  conducive 
to  outdoor  amusements,  the  natural  features  of 
the  country,  and  the  manliness  of  its  inhabitants, 
have  caused  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  ever  to  be 
regarded  with  favour  in  England.  Even  in  the 
time  of  CsBsar,  the  aborigines,  not  content  with 
hunting  wild  beasts  for  the  sake  of  their  skins  and 
flesh,  or  because  they  were  dangerous  neighbours, 
reared  hares,  hens,  and  geese  (whose  flesh  it  was 
unlawful  to  eat)  for  the  sport  which  pursuing 
them  afforded.  The  insular  position  of  England 
also  tended  to  increase  the  appetite  of  its  inhabit- 
ants for  hunting,  by  enabling  them,  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  other  countries,  to  rid  the  forests  of 
those  noxious  animals  whose  presence  was  unde- 
sirable near  human  habitations.  It  also  prevented 
them  from  taking  such  an  interest,  or  active  part, 
in  the  wars  of  their  neighbours,  as,  if  differently 
situated,  they  might  have  done;  and  thus,  when 
there  was  peace  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  the  chase  was  their  principal  oppor- 
tunity of  manly  display. 

It  is  probable  that,  so  long  as  England  was 
sparsely  inhabited,  and  the  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation  was  proportionately  small,  hunting,  as 
being  almost  the  only  means  of  obtaining  food  and 
raiment,  was  a  right  common  to  all.  It  was  only 
when  the  reclamation  of  land,  consequent  upon  au 
increasing  population,  while  affording  other  sources 
from  which  the  necessaries  of  life  could  be  sup- 
plied, threatened  to  lessen  the  enjoyments  of  those 
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who,  1>y  reason  of  their  superior  position,  had  much 
spare  time  on  their  hands,  that  laws  were  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to  a  favoured  class  an 
exclusive  right  to  kill  or  pursue  certain  animals. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  such  laws 
first  made  their  appearance  in  feudal  codes.  Their 
germ  may  be  traced  in  the  civil  law,  which,  while 
it  allowed  anv  one  to  hunt  on  land  belonging 
absolutely  to  himself,  or  claimed  by  nobody,  pro- 
hibited the  tenants  of  the  imperial  domains  from 
hunting  there  certain  animals,  which  were  reserved 
for  the  emperors  exclusive  sport.  There  were 
certainly  Forest  Laws  in  England  before  the  Con- 
quest. The  earliest  extant  of  these  are  contained 
in  the  Forest  Code  of  Canute. 

This  Code  directed  the  appointment  of  four 
Ptegeneds,  who  were  clothed  with  regal  power. 
Each  possessed  the  exclusive  administration  of 
Forest  Law  in  his  own  province.  Under  each  of 
these  were  four  Lespegends,  or,  as  the  Danes  called 
them,  Joongmcn,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  royal 
vert  (whatever  vegetable  produce  may  6erve  as 
shelter  to  beasts  of  the  chase)  and  venison  (beasts 
of  the  chase).  These  were  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  were  to  be 
regarded  as  in  the  same  rank  as  ealdonncn.  And 
under  each  of  these  were  two  Tinemen  (who,  if  pre- 
viously slaves,  by  their  appointment  became  free), 
to  watch  the  forest  at  night,  and  perform  other 
menial  duties.  The  Code  also  provided  for  the 
yearly  emoluments  of  these  officers.  The  Pcegened 
was  to  receive  two  hundred  silver  shillings,  two 
horses,  a  saddle,  a  sword,  five  lances,  a  javelin,  and 
a  shield  ;  the  Lespegend,  sixty  silver  shillings,  a 
horse,  a  lance,  and  a  Bhield  ;  and  the  Tineman, 
fifteen  silver  shillings,  a  lance,  and  a  cross-bow. 
These  officers  possessed  great  privileges.  They 
paid  no  taxes,  and  could  only  lie  sued  in  the  courts 
of  the  Forest ;  indeed,  a  man  going  to  law  with  a 
Pa?gened  forfeited  to  the  king  the  amount  at  which 
his  life  was  valued  ;  and  to  the  Pcegened,  forty 
shillings.  The  Code  also  protected  their  persons. 
Assaulting  a  Pcegened  by  a  freeman  involved  the 
loss  of  his  freedom  and  all  that  he  had  ;  if  by  a 
villein,  the  cutting  off  of  the  right  hand ;  and  if  by 
any  one  who  had  oeen  previously  convicted  of  the 
Rame  offence,  the  loss  of  life.  The  Lespegend's 
person  was  almost  as  sacred.  Breaking  the  peace 
in  his  presence  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  ten  shil- 
lings ;  and  striking  one  in  anger  was  as  great  au 
offence  as  killing  a  royal  beast. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  this  Code  for  infringing  the 
royal  rights  in  matters  of  vert  and  venison.  An 
offence  in  vert  was  but  small,  yet  still,  as  being  a 
breach  of  the  king's  chase,  was  punishable  ;  though 
the  punishment  is  not  particularised,  except  for  cut- 
ting down  any  tree  whose  fruit  was  eaten  by  the  deer, 
when  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  was  imposed.  Pursuing 
a  beast  of  the  Forest  so  as  to  make  him  pant,  whether 
done  wilfully  or  accidentally,  was  punishable,  in  the 
case  of  a  gentleman,  by  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  ;  of  a 
freeman,  twenty  shillings  ;  but  if  it  were  a  slave, 
then  cartat  eorio — let  him  lose  his  skin.  If  the 
animal  was  killed,  the  fine  was  doubled  ;  and  to 
this  was  superadded  the  murder-value  of  the 
offender.  Hunting  a  stag,  subjected  a  gentleman  to 
the  loss  of  liberty  for  one  year  ;  a  freeman,  for  two 
vears  ;  and  put  a  slave  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law.  Killing  a  stag  was  punished  with  loss  of 
liberty,  if  by  a  freeman  ;  of  life,  if  by  a  slave. 
Bishops,  abbots,  and  barons  might  hunt  all  animals 


but  stags  in  any  forest ;  and  every  freeholder 
might  take  his  venery  in  his  own  ground.  The 
Code  also  contains  provisions  with  regard  to  dogs. 
No  humble  individual  was  allowed  to  keep  grey- 
hounds. A  gentleman  might  keep  them  if  their 
knees  had  been  cut  in  the  presence  of  a  Pcegened, 
or  if  he  lived  ten  miles  from  a  Royal  Forest.  '  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  he  could  be  fined  twelve 
pence  for  even-  mile  that  they  were  seen  nearer  to 
the  Forest,  and  ten  shillings  if  they  were  found 
within  it.  Other  dogs  were  allowed  to  be  kept ; 
but  even  they  might  get  their  owner  into  trouble. 
If  they  went  mad,  and,  owing  to  his  negligence, 
were  found  wandering  about  in  the  Forest,  he  was 
finable  the  value  of  a  mean  man,  which  was  ten 
pounds  ;  and  if  it  bit  a  wild  beast  in  the  Forest,  the 
penalty  was  the  value  of  a  gentleman,  which  was 
twelve  times  a  hundred  shillings.  But  if  the  bitten 
animal  were  a  Royal  Beast,  the  ofwner  of  the  mad 
dog  was  reus  maximi  criminis—  guilty  of  a  very 
great  crime*. 

Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Canute, 
which  prevailed  in  their  entirety  till  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  into 
England,  and  the  inordinate  passion  of  the  Norman 
monarch s  for  hunting,  increased  the  severities  of 
the  Forest  Laws.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
feudal  system  was,  that '  the  king  was  the  universal 
lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his 
kingdom.'  By  virtue  of  this,  he  could  claim  the 
right  of  making  a  forest,  or  of  hunting,  wherever 
he  pleased,  and  of  prohibiting  all  but  himself  or 
his  nominees  from  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  The  great  power  possessed  by  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors  enabled 
them  to  make  the  most  of  this  maxim,  which,  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  was  a  mere  fiction  of 
law.  He  who  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  had  been 
their  father,  not  content  with  the  fifty-nine  forests, 
besides  parks  and  chases,  in  the  royal  domains, 
afforested  largo  tracts  of  his  own  arable  land,  and 
appropriated  much  of  his  subjects'  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  system  of  afforestation  and  appro- 
priation was  carried  on  with  such  success  by 
succeeding  monarch?,  that  John,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  found  himself  possessed  of  an  exclusive 
right  of  hunting  in  sixty-eight  forests.  The 
miseries  caused  by  such  proceedings,  if  we  may 
judge  from  one  instance,  must  have  been  very 
great.  The  enlargement  of  the  ancient  Forest  of 
Ytene  into  the  Gigensweald,  or  New  Forest,  involved 
the  depopulation  of  seventeen  thousand  acres,  and 
the  destruction  of  twenty-two  churches  and  villages, 
besides  chapels  and  manors,  for  thirty  nules 
together  between  the  palace  of  Winchester  and  the 
BCa.  The  Saxon  Chroniclers  notice  with  a  stern 
pleasure  that  it  was  while  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest  that  two  of  the  Conqueror's  sons,  Richard 
ami  Rufus,  and  his  nephew  William,  lost  their 
lives,  and  that  blindness  or  some  other  calamity 
would  befall  any  one  who  hunted  there  on  the 
anniversary  of  William's  birthday.  But  there  are 
others  who  regard  the  depopulation  of  Hampshire 
as  a  measure  dictated  rather  by  state  policy  than 
by  his  love  of  the  chase,  and  allege  that  the  king, 
fearing  he  might  be  driven  off  the  throne,  wished 
to  have  in  that  part  of  the  island  a  place  suitable, 
if  necessary,  for  a  reinvasion  of  England,  where 
there  should  be  no  inhabitants  to  resist  his  land- 
ing. No  recompense  was  given  to  owners  for  any 
losses  sustained  by  the  appropriation  of  their  land, 
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And  this  was  not  the  only  grievance  to  which  they, 
or  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  dwell  near  "a 
Royal  Forest,  were  subjected.  Forest  Laws,  more 
severe  than  those  contained  in  the  Code  of  Canute, 
were  introduced  into  the  district,  under  cover  of 
which  most  grievous  penalties  were  exacted  for  very 
slight  offences.  The  freeholder  could  no  longer 
hunt  on  his  own  property  unless  he  had  obtained 
the  king's  licence,  which  was  rarely  granted.  If  a 
man  did  hunt  without  a  licence,  it  depended  upon 
his  rank  whether  the  punishment  should  be 
corporeal,  or  the  seizure  and  retention  of  all  his 
property  till  he  paid  an  amercement  not  fixed  or 
proportionate  to  the  offence,  but  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  arbitrary  prince. 
Where  the  offender  could  not  pay  in  puree,  he  had 
to  pay  in  person. 

Killing  any  beast  of  the  forest  (which  term 
was  now  held  to  include  boar,  buck,  doe,  fox, 
hare,  hart,  hind,  marten,  roe,  and  wolf),  rendered 
the  delinquent  liable  to  abacination — blinding  by 
means  of  red-hot  irons  held  before  the  eyes — 
and  other  mutilations,  or  even  death.  Enclosing, 
ploughing,  or  putting  any  beast  to  pasture  on 
any  part  of-  the  king's  forests,  was  punished  with 
the  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  property,  or, 
if  the  king  were  inclined  to  be  merciful,  with 
a  very  heavy  fine. 

Under  the  Norman  rfgime,  the  officers  of  the 
Forest  were  Vcrderors,  Recorders,  and  Foresters 
(besides  others),  corresponding  respectively  to  the 
Pacgeneds,  Lespegends,  and  Tinemen  of  Canute's 
Code.  These,  taking  advantage  of  their  position, 
were  in  the  habit  of  demanding  scotale,  and  of 
making  other  exactions.  Scotale  (free  ale),  or 
Fillenale  (an  ale-feast),  was  originally  a  forced  con- 
tribution of  meat  and  drink  for  themselves  ;  but  it 
was  in  time  extended  to  a  claim  for  victuals  for 
themselves,  their  servants,  horses,  and  dogs. 

The  courts  of  Justice-seat,  Swainmote,  Attach- 
ments, and  Regard  (of  which  more  hereafter),  were 
appointed  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Forests.  Besides  these,  extraordinary  commissions 
were  occasionally  issued  to  men  of  high  rank,  when 
the  king  wished  new  regulations  on  this  subject 
to  be  proclaimed.  Thus,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Richard  I.,  Hugh  Neville,  Hugh  Waley,  and  Heru- 
isius  Nevile,  were  commanded  to  call  before 
them  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  freeholders,  with  the  reeve  and  four  of  the 
substantial  inhabitants  of  every  town  and  village, 
to  hear  and  take  knowledge  of  certain  royal 
commandments  touching  the  ordinances  of  the 
Forests. 

Various  attempts  were  made,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  procure  from  the  Conqueror  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  Forest  Laws.  For,  as  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  says,  though  his  great  men  bewailed 
this  law,  ana  the  poor  men  murmured  thereat, 
William  was  so  obdurate  that  he  recked  not  of  the 
hatred  of  them  all  ;  but  they  must  wholly  follow 
in  his  will,  if  they  would  live,  or  have  land  or 
property,  or  even  his  grace.  The  same  success 
attended  the  attempts  made  in  the  reign  of  Rufus. 
Henry  I.  granted  a  charter  in  which  he  promised, 
amongst  other  things,  to  observe  the  Forest  Laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  charter  was  more 
or  less  observed  bv  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  The 
latter  divided  the  Royal  Forest  into  districts,  and 
appointed  for  each  four  judges,  two  bishops,  two 
knights,  and  two  general  warders  to  survey  it,  and 
see  that  nothing  was  done  contrarv  to  the  law.  In 


the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  all  the  ancient  rigours  of 
the  Forest  Law  were  revived.  At  last,  however, 
in  John's  reign,  the  barons  banded  themselves 
together,  and  at  Ruunymede  (the  field  of  counsel), 
wrung  from  that  monarch  his  assent  to  the  various 
provisions  of  Magna  Charta.  This  Charter  was 
renewed  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  III.,  and  on 
that  occasion,  the  articles  relating  to  the  Forest 
were  thrown  into  a  separate  act,  called  the  Charter 
of  the  Forest. 

This  statute  directed  every  district  afforested  by 
Henry  II.  or  his  successors  to  be  viewed  by  good 
and  lawful  men,  and  all  forests,  except"  those 
which  they  declared  to  have  been  made  on  crown 
property,  to  be  disafforested,  and  the  owners  to  be 
reinstated  in  their  ancient  rights.  No  man  was 
thenceforth  to  lose  either  life  or  member  for  hunting 
the  king's  deer.  Taking  venison  illegally  was  to  be 
punished  with  a  heavy  fine ;  or  if  it  could  not  bo 
paid,  with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  after 
which  the  offender  must  abjure  the  realm,  unless 
he  could  find  pledges  for  his  good-conduct.  An 
offender  might  be  attached  by  his  goods,  or  by  his 
person  if  he  were  taken  in  the  act  or  mainour. 
There  were  four  kinds  of  mainour :  Stablestand, 
when  the  party  was  caught  standing  with  a  bow,  gun, 
or  leash  of  greyhounds,  ready  to  kill  or  course  ;  Dog- 
draw,  coursing  a  stricken  deer ;  Backbear,  carrying 
away  a  deer  he  had  killed  ;  and  Bloodyhanu, 
when  there  were  the  marks  of  his  offence  on  his 
person.    The  fine  for  keeping  a  dog  from  which 


the  three  claws  of  the  fore-feet  nad  not  been  cut  off, 
was  three  shillings.  The  officers  of  the  Forest,  and 
their  duties,  under  this  Charter,  were— the  justice 
in  eyre,  to  act  as  supreme  judge  ;  the  chief  warden, 
to  bail  and  discharge  offenders ;  the  regarder,  to 
view  the  Forest,  and  certify  trespasses  committed 
there ;  the  ranger,  to  look  after  the  venison ;  the 
verderor,  to  look  after  the  vert ;  the  forester,  to  look 
more  immediately  after  both  vert  and  venison,  and 
to  present  the  offences  at  the  Forest  courts  ;  the 
agister,  to  look  after  cattle  grazing  there  ;  and  the 
beadle,  to  make  proclamations  and  act  as  process- 
server.  They  were  forbidden  to  take  any  thing  for 
lawing  dogs,  to  levy  Scotale,  or  to  make  any 
gatherings  but  on  the  view  and  testimony  of  twelve 
rangers.  No  forester  was  to  take  chiminage 
(chemin)  or  toll  for  passing  through  the  Forest, 
unless  he  was  a  forester  in  fee,  paying  a  rent  for  his 
bailiwick.  In  that  case,  he  might  demand  one 
penny  for  a  cart,  and  a  half-penny  for  a  pack-horse, 
every  half-year,  from  those  who  had  a  licence  to 
buy  and  sell  bushes,  timber,  bark,  or  coal.  Those 
who  carried  these  articles  on  their  backs,  were  to 
pav  no  toll  except  within  the  king's  domains. 

This  statute  also  makes  somo  provisions  regard- 
ing the  Courts  of  the  Forest  These,  as  before 
mentioned,  were  the  Courts  of  Regards,  Attach- 
ments, Swainmote,  and  Justice-scat.  The  Court 
of  Regards  was  held  once  every  three  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  lawing  or  expeditating  mastiffs,  which, 
as  being  necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  man's  house, 
were  the  only  dogs  allowed  to  be  kept  within  the 
Forest.  From  an  old  black-letter  treatise,  we  learn 
that  the  operation  was  thus  performed :  '  The 
mastiff  being  brought  to  set  one  of  his  fore-feet  upon 
a  piece  of  wood,  eight  inches  thick,  aud  a  loot 
square,  then  one  with  a  mallet,  setting  a  chisel  of 
two  inches  broad  upon  the  three  claws  of  his  fore- 
feet, at  one  blow  doth  smite  them  clean  off.'  The 
Court  of  Attachments,  or  Woodmote,  was  held  every 
forty  days  before  the  vcrderors.    It  inquired  into 
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all  attachments  or  presentments  of  vert  and  venison. 
Offenders  taken  in  the  mainour  were  brought  before 
this  court  in  person,  or  if  not  caught  in  the  act, 
were  attached  by  their  goods.  The  verdcrors,  after 
receiving  and  enrolling  the  attachments,  certified 
them  under  their  seal  to  the  superior  courts  of 
Justice-seat  or  Swainmote,  as  the  Woodmote  could 
only  inquire  and  not  convict  Swainmotes  were 
held  three  times  a  year,  before  the  steward  and 
verderora,  the  freeholders  of  the  Forest  acting  as 
a  jury.  It  could  convict,  but  not  give  judgment, 
in  all  cases  certified  from  the  Woodmote,  or  where 
complaints  were  made  of  the  conduct  of  the  Forest 
officers.  Justice-seat  was  the  principal  court  It 
was  held  every  three  years,  and  after  forty  days' 
notice,  before  the  chief-justice  in  eyre  ('  who  was 
commonly  a  man  of  greater  dignity  than  knowledge 
in  the  law  of  the  Forest  ^  and  his  deputy.  It  had 
cognizance  of  all  pleas  connected  with  the  Forest, 
could  try  presentments  made  in  the  inferior  courts, 
and  give  judgment  on  convictions  of  the  Swain- 
mote. The  chief-justice,  after  a  presentment  was 
made,  or  an  indictment  found,  might  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  capture  of  offenders.  As  a  court  of  record, 
it  could  fine  and  imprison,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
an  appeal  lay  from  its  decisions  to  the  Queen's 
Bench.  Liberties,  privileges,  pardons,  and  other  free 
customs  were  pleaded  before  it  either  in  person  or 
by  attorney,  to  avoid  seizure  of  the  some  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  for  a  non-claim.  All  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Forest  who  were  more  than  twelve 
years  old  took  the  following  oath  in  this  court : 

You  shall  true  liegeman  be  unto  the  King's  Majesfcie : 
Yon  shall  no  hurt  do  onto  the  Boasts  of  the  Forest, 
Nor  unto  any  thing  that  doth  belong  thereto. 
The  offences  of  others  you  shall  not  conceal. 
But  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power  you  shall  them 
reveal 

Unto  the  officers  of  the  Forest, 

Or  to  them  that  shall  see  the  same  redrest 

All  these  things  you  shall  see  done. 

So  help  you  Ged  at 's  holy  doom. 

The  Forest  Charter  was,  along  with  Magna 
Charts,  again  confirmed  when  Henry  III,  being 
then  seventeen,  was  declared  of  age  by  a  papal 
bull.  Notwithstanding  this,  as  soon  as  he  attained 
his  majority,  he  annulled  both,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  granted  them  when  under  the  control 
of  others.  But  nine  years  after  this,  being  in  want 
of  a  supply,  a  subsidy  of  one-fifteenth  on  all 
movables,  induced  him  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  nation,  by  confirming  both  the  charters  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  ceremony  was  of  an  im- 
pressive nature.  The  bishops,  clad  in  their  sacred 
robes,  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  excommunicated 
all  who  should  make  statutes  contrary  to  the 
charters,  or  should  observe  such  when  made,  or 
pass  any  judgment  against  them.  Then  throwing 
down  the  tapers,  and  while  these  were  smoking, 
they  concluded  with  the  curse  :  '  So  may  all  that 
incur  this  sentence  be  extinguished  ana  stink  in 
hell'  Then  the  king  said :  '  So  help  me  God, 
1  will  keep  all  these  things  inviolate,  as  I  am  a 
man,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  as  I  am  a  king.'  The 
excommunication  did  not,  however,  prevent  future 
parliaments  seizing  every  opportunity  of  royal 
weakness,  or  of  a  royal  desire  for  popularity,  to 
get  renewed  confirmations  of  the  charters ;  so 
that  there  are  in  all  no  less  than  thirty-eight 
ratifications  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  statute 
book. 

The  rigour  of  the  Forest  Law  was  doubtless 


much  lessened  by  this  charter,  but  there  we  re  still 
many  grievances  to  complain  of.   The  mere  exist- 
ence o?  a  law  which,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the 
subservient  legal  writers  of  that  time,  could  not  be 
called  'absolute  justice  or  right,  but  only  law 
according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Forest,'  still  afforded 
many  opportunities  for  tyrannical  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  king  or  his  ministers.    The  fines  were 
to  a  great  extent  uncertain,  and  estimated  by  the 
royal  officers.   In  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  there 
are  many  petitions  complaining  that  the  officers 
of  the  Forest  behave  illegally,  that  the  owners 
have  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  their  rights 
over  purlieus  (lands  disafforested  by  virtue  of 
the  Forest  Charter),  or  that  perambulations  are 
irregularly  made.   A  common  royal  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  these  petitions  is :  '  Le  chre '  [chartrej 
et  lea  autres  restatuti  de  la  Forest  y  soient  tenuz 
et  fermement  gardez  en  touz  lours  points.' 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  le  pluit  sage  roy  que 
ungues  fuit  (as  Sir  Matthew  Halo  styles  Edward  L), 
John  de  Claret  petitioned  in  vain  for  the  remission 
of  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  taking  a  stag 
'and  two  otters  in  a  Royal  Forest. 

The  statutes  connected  with  Forest  Law,  passed 
in  subsequent  reigns,  are  either  for  the  purpose  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  dwelling  in  or 
near  a  Royal  Forest,  or  of  the  nature  of  modern  game- 
laws.   Thus  it  was  declared  that  a  chief  warden 
was  liable  to  imprisonment,  a  fine  to  the  king,  and 
treble  damages  to  any  party  whom  he  unlawfully 
refused  to  bail,  and  that  juries  were  to  give  their 
verdict  where  they  received  their  charge,  and 
according  to  their  conscience.   To  the  latter  class 
belongs  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 
Its  preamble  states,  that  it  was  the  practice  for 
'divers  artificers,  labourers,  servants,  and  grooms, 
to  keep  greyhounds  and  other  dogs,  and  on  the 
holidays  when  good  Christian  people  be  at  church 
service,  they  go  hunting  in  parks, 
warrens,  and  connigries,  of  lords  and  others,  to 
the  very  great  destruction  of  the  same  ;  and  some- 
times under  such  colour,  they  make  their  assem- 
blies and  conferences,  and  conspiracies  to  rise  and 
disobey  their  allegiance.'   The  punishment  by  this 
statute  for  such  persons  so  doing  was  one  year's 
imprisonment   This  is  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
acts  rendering  unqualified  persons  liable  to  impri- 
sonment or  fines  for  keeping  dogs,  nets,  guns,  or  a 
mark  or  marks  of  swans,  or  for  hunting  or  killing 
game.    There  are  also  statutes  making  it  unlawful 
for  all  persons  whatsoever  to  kill  hares  when  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground ;  or  to  have  a  gun  with  a 
stock  longer  or  shorter  than  a  yard,  or  a  hagbut  or 
demihake  (pistol)  shorter  thau  nine  inches ;  or  for 
any  under  the  degree  of  a  lord  to  '  shoot  in  any 
hand-gun  with  hail  shot  or  more  pellets  than  one;' 
or  for  any  to  kill  pheasants  or  partridges  at  night; 
or  for  a  man  to  hawk  or  hunt  in  another's  6tanuW 
corn,  unless  he  be  a  '  lowbeller  or  trameller,  ana 
shall  presently  let  them  go.' 

The  last  king  who  seriously  attempted  to  increase 
his  revenue  by  imposing  fines  for  breaches  of  the 
Forest  Law,  was  Charles  I.  To  provide  money  at  a 
time  when  parliament  refused  to  vote  him  supplies, 
he  appointed  the  Earl  of  Holland  chief  justice  in 
eyre,  and  courts  of  Justice-seat  were  holden  every 
year,  at  which  alleged  infringements  of  the  royal 
rights  were  examined  into.  As  no  prescription 
could  be  pleaded  against  the  king,  and  the  juries 
were  packed,  many  private  individuals  suffers! 
severely.   '  The  Royal  Forests  in  Essex,'  to  qu 
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from  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  'were  bo 
enlarged,  that  they  were  hyperbolically  said  to 
include  the  whole  county.  The  Earl  of  South- 
ampton was  nearly  ruined  by  a  decision  that 
stripped  him  of  his  estate  near  the  New  Forest. 
The  boundaries  of  Rockingham  Forest  were 
increased  from  six  miles  to  sixty,  and  enormous 
fined  imposed  on  the  trespassers ;  Lord  Salisbury 
being  amerced  in  L.20,000,  Lord  Westmoreland  in 
L.19,000,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  in  L.12,000.  It 
is  probable  that  much  of  these  was  remitted.'  This 
raid  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  statute  declaring 
that  the  bounds  of  every  forest  were  to  be  as  they 
were  reputed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  preced- 
ing reign ;  no  courts  were  to  be  held  where  there 
had  not  been  any  for  the  last  sixty  years  ;  the 
bounds  of  the  Royal  Forests  were  to  be  ascertained 
and  fixed  by  commissioners ;  the  grounds  dis- 
afforested by  patent  or  otherwise  since  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  James,  were  to  remain  so ;  and  the 
owners  thereof  were  to  retain  all  forestal  rights 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  if.,  the  last  Court  of 
Justice-seat  was  held  before  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  principally  to  gratify  that  nobleman,  as  the 
crown  was  put  to  great  expense  in  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  awards,  and  the  profits  redounded  to 
the  Justice  in  eyre.  '  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,'  says  a  biographer  of  that  date, '  that  this  eco- 
nomy of  the  Forests  is  laid  aside,  for  the  subject- 
matter  is  unpopular,  and  the  officers  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  corrupt,  and  yield  to  all  abuses,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  oppress  and  extract  money  of  all 
they  can ;  and,  as  if  that  were  the  end  of  their 
institution,  mind  little  else.' 

Soon  after  that,  parliament  abolished  the  offices 
of  cliief-justice  in  eyre  and  of  wardens  in  the 
Royal  Forests,  and  substituted  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests.  But  though  the  Forest 
Laws  and  all  their  black-letter  learning  are  now 
among  the  things  that  were,  it  is  perhaps  not 
inappropriate  to  close  this  article  with  advice 
offered  when  they  were  still  in  force :  '  If  any  man 
chance  to  be  bid  to  his  friend's  house  to  eat  his 
part  of  fat  venison,  let  him  remember  this  old 

It  is  not  to  be  inquired  whence  venison  cometh, 
For  if  by  chance  it  stolen  be, 
A  good  belief  sufficeth  thee.' 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF 
BEAU  BRUMMEL. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  II. 

The  Beau's  personal  appearance,  independently  of 
his  dress,  which  was  the  perfection  of  neatness, 
was  considerably  in  his  favour ;  he  was  about  six 
feet  in  height,  wide  across  the  chest,  and  well 
proportioned;  his  complexion  rather  florid,  and 
the  small  gray,  restless,  scrutinising  eyes  which 
illumined  his  countenance,  gave  evidence  of  that 
continuous  mental  activity  which  so  much  distin- 
guished him.  No  peculiarity  of  dress,  or  manner  of 
either  male  or  female,  who  came  immediately 
within  his  view,  escaped  him ;  and  the  vigour  and 
piquancy  of  his  remarks  were  considerably  enhanced 
t>y  the  peculiar  significancy  of  the  look  which 
accompanied  them.  His  nose  had  decidedly  the 
appearance  of  a  '  pug ; '  but  when  some  allusion  to 
this  prominent  feature  was  on  one  occasion  hazarded 


by  a  lady  in  my  presence,  he  responded  :  '  I  can 
assure  you,  madame,  when  I  entered  the  Tenth 
Hussars,  I  had  a  most  beautiful  Roman  nose  ;  but 
unfortunately,  when  riding  down  the  Steyn  at 
Brighton,  I  was  thrown  from  my  horse ;  and  the 
edge  of  my  helmet  or  Bhako  coming  into  direct 
collision  with  the  bridge  of  that  feature,  partially 
broke  it ;  hence  the  slight  turn-up  which  you  now 
perceive.'  As  Captain  Gronow,  in  his  Reminis- 
cences, records  this  accident  as  having  actually 
occurred,  it  is  possible  the  Beau's  statement  may- 
be true ;  but  to  all  appearance,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  frequent  close  observation,  the  'turn-up' 
of  this  prominent  feature  seemed  rather  natural 
than  accidental 

His  dress,  which  was  invariably  neat,  was  for 
years  •precisely  of  the  same  description — a  long 
frock-coat,  between  a  Wellington  and  an  overcoat, 
colour  brown,  with  velvet  collar  and  silk  lining ; 
trousers  dark-coloured,  cut  out  in  front  to  fit  over 
the  instep,  and  with  straps  under  the  boots,  which 
were  always  well  polished.  He  was  very  particular 
on  this  last  point ;  indeed,  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that,  in  the  days  of  his  great  popularity,  he  was  so 
tenacious  as  to  the  polish,  that  he  always  travelled 
with  his  own  blacking,  so  that,  on  being  solicited 
to  prolong  his  visit  in  some  great  mansion  in  the 
country,  he  replied :  '  I  must  first  consult  Bruno  as 
to  my  stock  of  blacking,  before  I  can  give  you 
an  answer.'  Peculiarities  of  this  character  were 
not  only  tolerated  in  the  Beau,  but  received  as 
excellent  jokes — a  circumstance  which  affords  no 
inconsiderable  argument  in  favour  of  that  ability 
to  conciliate,  please,  and  amuse,  which  he  bo 
eminently  possessed. 

His  neckcloth  was  of  white  cambric,  of  large 
dimensions,  wound  twice  round  his  neck,  brought 
down  capaciously  in  front,  and  fastened  by  a 
small  gold  pin.  This  peculiar  tie  was  desig- 
nated in  those  days  as  the  'waterfall-tie.'  The 
neckcloth  itself  was  a  large  square  piece  of 
cambric,  out  of  which  twenty  or  more  ties  for  the 
dandies  of  the  present  day  might  easily  be  made. 
I  now  arrive  at  the  most  important,  and  certainly 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Beau's  dress,  and 
one  on  the  selection  of  which  he  bestowed  much 
thought  and  consideration — his  waistcoat  This  was 
generally  very  striking,  being  of  velvet,  of  some  con- 
spicuous colour,  and  covered  with  flowers,  worked 
either  in  silk,  silver,  or  cold  ;  indeed,  this  was  the 
only  showy  part  of  the  Beau's  attire.  His  hat  was 
of  the  fashion  of  former  days,  large,  wider  at  the  top 
tlian  at  the  bottom,  with  a  large  upturned  rim ; 
under  it  was  a  well-arranged  wig,  of  a  brown 
colour,  slightly  approaching  to  red,  to  keep  his 
whiskers  in  countenance.  His  teeth  were  small, 
his  chin  rather  prominent  When  out  walking,  he 
always  carried  a  very  neat  cane  with  a  gold  or 
silver  head.  His  indoor  dress  in  the  morning  was 
rather  conspicuous,  the  dressing-gown  being  of  thick 
silk  covered  with  handsomely-worked  flowers,  with 
slippers  to  correspond  ;  and  as  the  wig  was  not  on 
duty  till  he  had  completed  his  toilet  tor  his  daily 
walk,  a  handsome  velvet  cap,  with  a  gold  tassel  at 
its  top,  occupied  its  place,  so  that  the  Beau,  in  his 
morning's  costume,  had  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  magician  or  astrologer.  His  mornings  were 
employed  in  reading  newspapers  and  French 
novels,  and  in  mixing  his  snuif,  which  he  kept  in 
jars  in  his  cellar ;  his  favourite  mixture  was 
Martinique  and  Bolingero.  The  operation  of  blend- 
ing his  snuffs  I  have  often  seen  him  perform  on  a 
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large  piece  of  parchment  with  an  ivory  spoon. 
Although  he  had  a  great  variety  of  handsome  and 
valuable  snuff-boxes,  the  one  which  he  habitually 
carried  was  a  large  ordinary  one  of  4  papier-mache.' 

The  sitting-room  in  which  he  passed  many  years 
of  his  life  at  Leleux's,  the  librarian  in  the  Rue 
Royale,  Calais,  was  remarkably  well  arranged,  the 
type  of  his  former  room  in  London,  although  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Although  there  were  no  paintings  of 
much  value,  there  were  several  small  handsome 
book  and  other  cases  of  Japan  and  marqueterie,  on 
the  tops  of  which  were  placed  various  curious 
specimens  of  china  and  snuff-boxes,  all  of  which 
eventually  disappeared  to  meet  some  pressing 
emergency.  I  never  could  learn  precisely  what 
became  of  them,  but  I  rather  fancy  they  encoun- 
tered the  usual  fate  which  objects  of  this  character 
meet  with  when  they  fall  within  the  remorseless 
grasp  of  some  cormorant  of  a  creditor,  who  depre- 
ciates before  he  seizes,  so  that  that  which  was 
purchased  at  great  cost,  goes  finally  for  the  smallest 
trifle. 

If  the  Beau's  life  offers  no  positive  lessons  of 
instruction,  it  exliibits  many  important  negative 
ones  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  sometimes  quite  as  useful 
and  instructive  to  ascertain  why  one  man  failed, 
as  to  discover  why  another  has  succeeded ;  to  be 
made  early  acquainted  with  that  which  ought  to 
be  scrupulously  avoided,  because  it  is  injurious,  is 
salutary  knowledge  ;  and  as  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  avoid  what  is  bad,  than  to  pursue  and  imitate 
that  which  is  good  and  praiseworthy,  a  negative 
lesson  of  this  character  is  not  without  value ;  it 
is  readily  learned  and  adopted,  because  it  requires 
no  exertion,  and  is  compatible  with  the  greatest 
indolence ;  whereas,  to  emulate  the  great  and  noble 
deeds  of  the  exemplary  and  distinguished,  requires 
the  exercise  of  considerable  energy,  determination, 
and  virtue. 

From  the  Beau's  life,  much  instruction  of  this 
valuable  description  may  be  derived,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  are  on  the  eve  of  entering 
upon  the  great  stage  of  social  life  ;  and  although  I 
admit  there  is  comparatively  little  which  suggests 
itself  as  worthy  of  imitation — little  of  a  positive 
character — there  is  much  which  may  be  received 
in  the  shape  of  warning.  The  Beau,  however, 
possessed  many  good  qualities,  but  those,  unfortu- 
nately, proved  nis  bane,  and  were  the  precur- 
sors of  his  downfall.  He  excelled  to  an  eminent 
degree  in  the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable 
to  others,  so  that  his  society  was  considered 
an  acquisition,  and  he  was  tempted  to  leave 
his  own  sphere,  and  to  embark  in  one  which 
eventually  proved  his  ruin.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  at  Eton,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, he  soon  became  a  great  favourite  amongst 
his  school-fellows,  and  formed  those  connections 
which  were  subsequently  of  so  much  apparent 
service  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  social 
career. 

The  advantages  of  public-school  education,  in 
consideration  of  the  valuable  connections  there 
formed,  experience  teaches  us  have  been  somewhat 
exaggeratea,  for  boys  do  not  meet  so  frequently  in 
nfter-life  as  is  generally  supposed,  neither  do  those, 
as  a  rule,  who  were  very  great  friends  at  school, 
continue  to  be  friends  in  after-life,  if  their  social 
positions  are  different.  But  that  considerable 
social  advantages  are  derivable  from  public-school 
education,  cannot  be  denied.  In  Brummcl's  case, 
the  connections  which  he  formed  at  Eton  were 


kept  up  and  continued  for  several  special  rea- 
sons, chiefly  of  a  personal  character,  aud  not  on 
general  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  in  consequence 
of  having  entered  a  fashionable  cavalry  regiment, 
and  being  quartered  at  Brighton,  and  having, 
by  some  fortuitous  circumstance,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Regent,  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  several  of  his  former  school-fellows, 
some  of  whom  were  men  of  rank,  readily  oc- 
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society  was  sought,  so  that  in 
his  case,  as  far  as  advantages  of  that  character 
can  be  appreciated,  his  having  been  educated  at 
Eton  proved  of  value  to  him  ;  but.  respice  fincm  ; 
in  consequence  of  this  association  with  men  of 
rank,  ana  of  expensive  and  dissipated  habits,  he 
became  immersed  in  those  habits  of  vice  and 
extravagance  which  soon  swallowed  up  his  small 
means,  and  led  to  certain  acts  which  compelled  him 
to  leave  his  country.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  that  had  ho 
I  fortunately  conformed  to  circumstances,  and  kept 
I  within  that  sphere  in  which  his  birth  and  fortune 
ought  to  have  induced  him  to  confine  himself,  he 
I  might  have  passed  a  very  agreeable  and  happy  life 
without  the  sacrifice  of  independence,  and  have 
escaped  all  the  pain  and  humiliation  which  he 
subsequently  underwent  before  the  great  anticlimax 
of  his  imprisonment  and  death  at  Caen. 

He  was  confined  in  a  common  jail ;  herding 
in  a  email  comfortless  room  with  other  debtors, 
whereby  he  was  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  suffering 
and  privation  most  trying  to  any  man,  but  espe- 
cially so  to  one  who  had  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  who  was,  if  possible,  over-scrupulous  on 
all  matters  connected  with  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
He  was  incarcerated  in  the  month  of  May  1835,  at 
the  suit  of  M.  Leveux,  a  banker  at  Calais,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
francs.  M.  Leveux  had  formerly  been  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Beau's,  but  at  last  becoming  tired  of 
his  repeated  unfulfilled  promises  to  pay,  carried 
out  this  extreme  measure.  The  Beau  was  arrested 
with  all  those  external  ceremonies  which  usually 
attend  an  operation  of  this  character  in  France,  so 
that  the  fact  of  his  misfortune  was  immediately 

Sromulgated  amongst  his  friends  and  other  resi- 
ents  at  Caen  ;  and  although  there  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassiug  position, 
the  sum  required  for  this  purpose  was  far  too 
large  to  be  obtained  from  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  his  comparatively  new  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  Captive  was  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  and  complained  bitterly  of  M.  Leveux 
having  given  him  no  intimation  of  his  intentions. 

As  may  be  readily  imagined,  the.  Beau  felt  this 
humiliation  severely,  especially  as  felons  as  well  as 
debtors  were  confined  in  this  prison.  The  hard- 
ships which  he  at  first  underwent  were,  however, 
to  a  great  extent  modified  by  the  kind  interposition 
of  lus  friends  and  he  experienced  no  lack  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  After  nearly  three  months' 
incarceration,  he  was  liberated  by  the  generous 
interposition  of  his  former  friends  in  England, 
who  contributed  sufficient  to  pay  off  Monsieur 
Leveux  ;  and  I  believe  also  a  further  sum  was 
subscribed  to  secure  to  him  a  small  annuity,  so 
as  to  rescue  him  from  absolute  want ;  he,  however, 
only  survived  the  great  misfortune  of  imprison- 
ment five  years.  Previous  to  his  incarceration,  he 
had  experienced  one  or  two  severe  attacks  of  ill- 
ness, approaching  to  paralysis.   On  leaving  prison, 
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he  returned  to  his  former  quarters,  and  as  he  dined 
at  a  table-d'hdte  most  days,  was  still  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  tourists  and  others  who  chanced  to 
piss  a  few  days  at  Caen.  But  it  was  evident  to 
all  who  had  previously  known  the  poor  Beau,  that 
he  was  much  altered  ;  indeed,  symptoms  of  his 
intellect  being  impaired  had  already  become 
visible  ;  finally,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  arranged 
by  his  friends  that  he  should  be  transferred  to  a 
hospital,  called  Le  Bon  Sauveur,  superintended  by 
nuns  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  where  every  attention 
was  shewn  him  during  the  last  few  months 
which  preceded  his  decease  ;  his  mind  was  so 
far  gone  that  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
various  acts  of  kindness  which  were  extended 
to  him,  although  it  was  admitted,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  Sisters  that  he  was  very  docile 
and  easy  of  management ;  he  entered  the  Bon  Sau- 
veur in  the  year  1838,  and  died  in  1840.  Agreeably 
to  my  own  feelings,  I  cannot  conclude  this  slight 
sketch  of  some  portions  of  the  old  Beau's  life,  with- 
out doing  justice  to  the  many  good  qualities  which 
I  know  he  possessed  ;  I  passed  many  agreeable 
days  with  him,  the  recollection  of  which  resuscitates 
all  the  friendly  feelings  which  I  formerly  enter- 
tained for  him.  I  always  found  him  truthful, 
generous,  and  sincere.  His  courage  was  unques- 
tionable, and  his  spirit  of  that  decided  and  marked 
character  which  induced  him  instantly  to  resent 
the  slightest  indignity  which  was  intentionally 
offered  to  him.  As  a  companion,  his  qualities 
were  of  the  highest  order ;  he  was  always  cheer- 
ful, amusing,  and  full  of  anecdote,  and  there  was  a 
natural  exuberance  of  joyousness  and  fun  about 
him,  which  made  his  society  at  all  times  agreeable. 

In  conclusion,  I  introduce  to  the  notice  of  my 
readers  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  Beau 
from  Caen,  dated  February  19,  1832,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  written  in  his  usual  gay  and  animated  style. 

Ca*w,  Frbruary  19,  1832. 

Mt  Dear   ,   Your  letter  has  been  long 

staring  me  in  the  face  like  an  injured  ghost,  but 
till  the  present  instant  I  have  not  mustered  up 
sufficient  resolution  to  answer  it,  and  even  now 
I  should  perhaps  have  neglected  its  pale  reproach- 
ing looks,  had  not  I  met  with  an  accident  (young 
devil  that  I  am)  in  jumping  out  of  a  citadine  last 
night,  by  the  which  juvenile  freak  I  have  severely 
sprained  my  right  knee,  and  if  it  may  be  any  retri- 
butive satisfaction  to  you,  it  is  so  much  swelled  that 
it  will  confine  me  chez  moi  two  or  three  days. 
This  annoys  me,  and  puts  me  out  of  temper,  for 
it  is  the  very  meridian  of  our  gay  seasou  here, 
and  so  you  must  not  expect  to  be  amused  by 
anything  I  may  write  to  you.   I  wish  to  heaven 

F  ,  with  her   constitutional   propriety  and 

invariable  indulgent  kindness  to  me,  was  at  my 
eltrow  to  rub  the  afflicted  part  with  the  cam- 
phorated stuff  my  Sangrado  has  ordered.  I 
would  have  written  to  you  before  the  expiration 
of  last  summer,  but  somehow  or  other  I  was 
continually  gadding  about  to  different  places  in 
the  environs,  and  from  time  to  time  I  pro- 
tracted all  epistolary  debts  and  duties.  Since  the 
flhort  days  of  autumn  and  winter  have  regenerated 
society  here,  and  the  truffles  and  the  whist,  I  do 
not  know  how  it  has  been,  but  from  my  idleness 
and  dissipation  I  have  unconsciously  limited  my 
writing  to  passports  and  to  bills  of  three  months. 
What  a  perfect  reverse  of  the  tranquil  innocent 
life  I  led  during  so  many  years  at  Calais,  is  that 
by  which  I  have  been  led  away  at  this  place  ! 


Nothing  but  feasting,  play,  and  dancing  ;  to  be  sur 
I  do  not  meddle  but  in  a  moderate  way  with  th 
second  amusement ;  and  the  '  dear  creatures'  moa 
amiably  dispense  with  my  entering  into  the  latte 
public  attention.  Two  or  three  places  to  go  t 
every  evening,  and  all  consisting  of  the  very  bes 
society ;  it  is  indeed  principally  formed  of  the 
ancienne  Normande  noblesse  resident  here  in  thei 
old  staring  hdtels,  all  Carlists  or  Henry  V.  U 
the  backbone  ;  but  as  I  never  interfere  with  poli 
tical  principles  or  absurdities,  I  manage  to  live  01 
the  same  familiar  terms  of  intimacy  with  tht 
modern  prefet  and  with  the  fallen  peer. 

I  think  L  n  has  done  right  in  marrying 

Mademoiselle  O  r  ;  he  could  never  expec 

anything  better,  and  the  quiet  conjugal  state  mai 
prolong  his  life  a  few  years  more,  if  she  remain; 
with  him  so  long.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  fron 
B  e  B— d,  remplie  with  regrets  and  civi 
expressions  at  the  altered  condition  of  Calais— 
from  which  place  he  wrote — since  my  departure- 
nobody  scarcely  to  speak  to,  nobody  to  dine  with 
He  says,  however,  lie  stood  godfather  the  daj 

previous  to  a  last-born  of  M  's,  eighteen  at  th< 

subsequent  repast — raw,  sanguinary  beef,  and  bar 
barons  cabbage  !  He  does  not  mention  the  convives 
so  I  presume  he  is  ashamed  of  them  ;  he  adds  tha' 
E  y,  the  second  female  offspring  from  this  veri- 
table garenne  de  lapins,  is  about  to  be  married  to  i 

Mr  P  1  (who  the  devil  is  he  ?),  who  is  aUowec 

only  L.100  a  year  by  his  father,  and  that  if  h< 
marries  without  his  consent,  he  will  forfeit  that 
Nothing  like  settling  in  matrimonial  life. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  M  k  has  been  bitter 

in  endeavouring  to  bite  a  German  baron  ;  damages 

against  the  said  M  k,  whom  the  journal  styles 

a  Mr  M  k,  L.200 — a  picture-dealing  trausactiot 

of  the  lowest  description. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  F  y  ;  and  i: 

you  go  on  maiming  the  poor  snipes,  and,  as  usual 
tuck  yourself  up  after  dinner  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  your  arm-chair,  to  redeem  by  snoring 
those  physical  forces  exhausted  by  the  day's  exer- 
cise, enjoin  her  to  write  to  me  diffusively  and 
explicitly,  and  parole  I  will  answer  her.— Very 
truly  yours,  G.  B. 

Have  you  read  the  Coconf  Charming!  And 
Le  Due,  and  Le  Page,  and  La  Princessc,  and  Lt 
Sous-offieier.  Walter  Scott's  Bob  of  Paris  is  wretched 
—Cooper's  Bravo  of  Venice  worse. 
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chapter  xxxn.— Jacob's  guard-ship. 

'Whatever  evils  may  happen  unto  me,  may 
Heaven  spare  my  reason,'  was  the  heartfelt  prayei 
of  a  wise  and  reverent  man.  He  might  have  added 
— for  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  it  no  ham: 
to  ask  of  Him  who  watches  the  sparrow's  fall, 
for  particular  blessings — 'And  however  I  be 
racked  with  pain  by  day,  by  night  may  I  still 
enjoy  my  sleep.'  Next  to  madness,  and  like  enougl: 
with  some  folks  to  end  in  that,  is  the  want  of  rest 
during  that  period  which  should  be  the  season  o: 
slumber,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  so,  is  a  dread  and 
dreary  time  indeed.  There  is  many  an  honest  sou' 
in  the  autumn  of  life  who  will  protest  in  the 
morning,  in  the  course  of  a  very  tolerable  breakfast 
that  she  has  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night 
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because  Bhe  has  beard  a  few  consecutive  boars 
recorded  by  tbe  cburcb  clock ;  but  to  lie  awake 
indeed  from  eve  to  morn  is  not,  thank  God,  a  very 
common  experience,  and  still  less  often  are  any  of  us 
compelled  to  endure  it  night  after  night  for  years. 
To  live  an  existence  the  converse  of  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-creatures  is  the  lot  of  more  than  one 
trade — editors  of  daily  newspapers,  for  instance, 
and  burglars;  but  to  vxtrk  by  night  is  a  very 
different  affair  from  the  lying  awake  unemployed, 
but  thinking,  thinking,  while  nothing  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  muffled  world  save  the  howl  of  the 
watch-dog  and  the  weird  monotony  of  the  wind. 
Yet  there  are  some  of  us  doomed  to  this  sad  fate, 
who  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  spend  an  easeful 
night,  and  who  snatch  their  scanty  dole  of  sleep  by 
day. 

Poor  Jacob  Forest  was  one  of  these.  A  long 
life  of  reckless  exposure  to  the  elements,  not,  per- 
haps, unassisted  by  hard  drinking,  had  brought 
him  to  this  sad  pass.  Thanks  to  his  daughter,  he 
wanted  for  nothing  that  money  could  give  him  ; 
but  the  once  hale  and  venturous  mariner  was  now 
bedridden  and  racked  at  most  times,  but  especially 
by  night,  with  rheumatic  twinges.  Mary  herself 
never  failed  to  visit  him  every  summer ;  and 
three  days  out  of  four  some  ancient  comrade 
would  painfully  climb  the  hill  that  led  to  bis  cosy 
little  house,  and  hob  and  nob  with  him  by  his 
bedside.  But  he  was  still  sadly  in  want  of  com- 
pany during  the  night-watches  ;  true,  a  nurse  was 
paid  to  minister  to  his  comforts  during  that  season, 
but  she  generally '  dropped  off'  into  a  doze,  sooner 
or  later  ;  and  even  if  she  was  awake,  her  gossip  was 
of  the  tea-and-muffin  sort,  rather  than  that  descrip- 
tion of  talk  which  goes  best  with  hot  grog,  and 
was  more  suitable  to  a  seasoned  vessel,  though  laid 
up  in  extra-ordinary,  like  old  Jacob.  Therefore  it 
was,  as  the  waiter  at  the  Royal  Marine  had 
observed,  that  visitors  calling  at  ultra- fashionably 
late  hours  at  the  Guard-ship,  as  it  was  the  pro- 
prietor's fancy  to  term  his  place  of  residence,  were 
especially  welcome. 

The  home  of  this  old  veteran  had  been  built, 
at  his  own  request,  of  wood,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  medical  attendant,  who 
ascribed  part  of  his  patient's  ailments  to  the 
fact,  that  his  cottage  on  the  shore  had  been 
constructed  of  that  material.  But  Mr  Forest 
had  insisted  upon  having  his  way:  next  to 
out  s  own  boat,  he  had  argued,  there  was  nothing 
like  a  wooden  house  to  make  one  feel  at  home  in ; 
nor  could  he  be  moved  from  that  position  by  the 
caustic  rejoinder,  that  in  that  case  he  might  just  as 
well  get  into  his  coffin  at  once.  Nay,  the  Guard- 
ship  had  been  made  still  less  air-tight  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  by  the  ingenious  intro- 
duction of  a  hinge  running  along  one  side  of  the 
old  man's  bedroom  on  the  ground-floor,  the  very 
wall  of  which,  in  summer-time,  could  thereby  be 
lowered  flapwise,  exposing  the  whole  arrangement 
of  his  bower  after  the  manner  of  the  better  class 
of  dolls'  houses.  With  the  eccentricity  of  taste  so 
often  exhibited  in  the  possessors  of  unexpected 


wealth,  Mr  Forest  had  'gone  in,'  as  the  phrase 
runs,  in  his  prosperous  old  age,  for  curious  poultry ; 
and  up  this  slanting  shutter  (exactly  as  horses  are 
introduced  into  a  railway  train)  used  to  be  driven 
from  the  yard  for  his  immediate  inspection,  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  every  sort  of  feathered  fowl  after  their 
kind,  as  into  a  poultry  ark.  The  earliness  of  the 
season,  combined  with  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
denied  this  exhibition  (afforded  to  all  visitors 
whenever  practicable)  to  Ralph  Derrick,  but  the 
ancient  mariner  gave  him  the  heartiest  of  welcomes, 
as  had  been  predicted.  He  had  heard  of  Mr 
Derrick  more  than  once  from  Mary,  and  was 
exceedingly  pleased  to  do  him  honour ;  at  which 
hint  the  nurse  at  once  set  forth  the  '  materials'  for 
a  drinking-bout  on  a  little  table  which  stood  at  the 
invalid's  elbow,  and  betook  herself  to  an  adjoining 
cabin,  where  she  instantly  went  to  bed  with  her 
clothes  on.  Next  to  the  danger  from  draughts, 
to  which  the  captain  of  the  Guard-ship  had 
already  succumbed,  he  lay  in  nightly  peril  of 
perishing  by  fire,  since  he  smoked  in  bed  almost 
unceasingly ;  and  in  case  of  a  spark  igniting  where 
it  should  not,  the  whole  two-decker  would  not  have 
taken  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  become  a  heap  of 
ashes ;  but  this  apprehension,  as  the  old  woman 
was  glad  to  think,  was  groundless  upon  this  occa- 
sion, when  her  master  had  a  gentleman  to  keep 
him  company,  and  she  left  them  with  an  easy 
conscience  to  their  pipes  and  grog. 

'So  I  hear  you  are  rather  sweet  upon  my  good 
Mary,'  observed  the  old  sailor  slyly,  as  soon  as  they 
were  left  alone.  'She  writes  to  me  more  than 
most  girls  do  to  their  fathers,  you  see,  Mr  Derrick, 
knowing  I'm  all  alone  here,  and  so  pleased  to 
hear  any  news.' 

'Very  right  and  very  proper,'  returned  Ralph 
quietly, '  and  a  very  good  girl,  as  you  say,  she  is— 
although  she  is  not  a  very  young  one.' 

'  Young  enough  for  some  folks,  at  all  events — eh, 
eh,  sir  ?'  chuckled  the  old  man.  '  Come,  come — I 
know  all  about  you,  and  what  you're  come  here 
about ;  I 'm  wide  awake  enough,  I  can  tell  you, 
although  I 'm  abed.  You 've  run  down  to  Coveton, 
sir,  to  "  ask  papa."   There,  haven't  I  hit  it  V 

'Well,  the  fact  is,  Mr  Forest,  the  love  seems 
rather  more  on  my  side  than  hers.  I  don't  deny 
that  I  had  a  great  liking  for  your  daughter, 
but  when  a  man  knows  that  his  love  is  not 
returned '  

'Eh,  eh,'  interrupted  the  old  Salt,  pursing  his 
lips  and  giving  his  taaselled  night-cap  a  pull  upon 
one  side,  which  gave  him  an  expression  of  much 
aimless  intelligence  ;  '  but  I  don't  understand  this. 
You  must  have  done  something,  sir,  to  forfeit  the 
good  opinion  of  my  Mary ;  for  certainly,  at  one 

time-:        But  there,  perhaps  I 'm  saying  too  much. 

If  it  ain't  agreed  between  you  and  my  Mary,  then, 
may  I  ask,  sir — not  but  that  I 'm  uncommon  glad 
to  see  you,  or  any  other  gentleman,  from  nightfall 
to  any  one  of  the  small-hours,  I 'm  sure — but  may 
I  ask  what  the  dickens  brings  you  here  ?' 

'WelL  sir,'  replied  Ralph,  forcing  a  smile,  'I 
happened  to  find  myself  in  these  parts,  and  did  not 
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like  to  pass  by  without  looting  in  upon  the  father 
of  Mary  Forest,  even  though  all  should  be  off 
between  us ;  and,  besides,  I  was  told  you  are  the 
man  to  be  able  to  give  me  some  informa- 
about  the  wreck  of  the  North  Star,  which 
happened  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  which,  for  a  reason,  I  want  to  know.' 

'Fill  your  pipe,  then,  and  mix  yourself  another 
glass,'  cried  the  old  man,  delighted  to  be  called 
upon  for  bis  favourite  yarn,  'for  it's  a  story  as 
you  can't  tell  in  a  five  minutes,  nor  in  ten  neither. 
The  ship  you  speak  of,  sir,  was  an  emigrant  vessel 
of  more  than  a  thousand  tons,  as  sailed  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1832'  

'  I  know  all  about  the  ship,'  interrupted  Derrick 
impatiently,  'for  I  had  a  passage  in  her  myself.  I 
want  to  hear  about  the  bodies  that  came  on  shore.' 

'You  were  a  passenger  by  the  North  Star?' 
ejaculated  tbe  ola  man  with  amazement.  '  Why, 
it  was  said  that  every  soul  on  board  her  perished 
in  the  storm  in  which  she  went  to  nieces.  Derrick, 
Derrick !  Well,  now  you  mention  it,  1  do  remem- 
ber the  name,  for  1  used  to  have  that  passenger-list 
by  heart  I  cut  it  out  of  one  of  the  papers  at  the 
time,  and  having  been  so  much  concerned  in  the 
matter  myself,  though  little  knowing  that  I  should 
owe  this  house  to  that  same  wreck — built  out  of 
its  very  timbers,  as  I  might  say — and  almost  all  I 
have  in  this  world.  But  you  know  how  all  that 
came  about,  and  what  Sir  Robert  did  for  me  and 
mine,  I  dare  say,  mate  V 

'  Yes,  yes — I  have  heard  something  of  that. 
But  can  you  tell  me  nothing  of  what  came  ashore  7 
You  have  said  not  a  soul  was  saved ;  I  suppose, 
then,  it  was  the  surviving  relatives  who  put  up 
the  grave-stones  to  the  memory  of  the  drowned, 
which  I  saw  as  I  came  through  the  churchyard  V 

'That  was  just  it.  There  were  five  men  and 
three  women — poor  souls — laid  under  the  big 
stone  next  the  yew-tree  ;  nobody  knew  who  they 
were.   Sir  Robert  paid  for  that  too,  if  I  remember 

right — let 's  see '  

•  I  hear  of  nothing  but  "  Sir  Robert "  and  "  Sir 
Robert"  in  this  village  of  yours,'  interrupted 
Ralph  impatiently.  '  Nobody  has  a  story  to  tell  in 
Coveton  but  manages  to  bring  that  znaus  name  in 
by  head  and  shoulders.  Why  the  deuce  do  they 
doitf 

'Because  he's  been  the  making  of  the  place — 
that 's  why,  and  because  there 's  a  little  gratitude 
left  in  our  village  still,  1  am  glad  to  say,  air, 
although  it  may  have  died  out  in  the  world,' 
replied  the  old  sailor  firmly.  'Why,  he  not 
only  built  the  roof  that  is  now  sheltering  us,  but 
the  village  school,  and  the  little  pier  at  the  Cove 
foot  that  has  sheltered  many  a  fishing-smack  since 
the  time  when  my  Lady '  

'  Well,  he  didn  t  put  up  that  great  bit  of  painted 
glass  in  the  church,  I  suppose/  broke  in  Derrick 
testily, 4  to  the  memory  of  Frank  Meade  and  others, 
did  ne  1  for  that '«  what  1  want  to  get  at,  and 
nothing  else.' 

'  Did  he  not  ?  Then  who  did  it,  I  should  like  to 
know?'  answered  Mr  Forest  sarcastically.  'Who 
but  himself  and  my  Lady ;  and  if  it  had  been 
the  old  times  as  I 've  heard,  tell  of  instead  of  now, 
there  would  have  been  priests  paid  to  pray  lor 
their  poor  souls  until  this  day ;  ay,  that  there 
would.  He  was  never  tired  of  shewing  his  thank- 
fulness for  the  joy  that  came  to  himself,  and  his 


woe  that  befell  others  upon 
It '8  an  ill  wind  that  blows  not 


pity  for  the 
awful  night, 
good,  they  say,  and  the  storm  that  carried 
North  Star  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board  i 
one— or  two,  I  should  now  say,  since  I  have 

reason  to  doubt  your  word,  Mr  Derrick '  

'  Ay.  tell  me  about  the  storm,'  said  Ralph  it 
altered  voice,  and  with  a  face  grown  very  w 
and  still.    '  I  will  not  interrupt  you  again,  I 
not  indeed.   One  poor  creature  came  ashore  a,' 
you  said  V 

'What!  do  you  mean  to  say  my  Mary  n< 
told  you  ?  She  must  be  a  good  un  to  keep  a  sc 
even  from  her  sweetheart ;  not  that  it 's  any  se 
here,  however  they  may  treat  it  at  Mirk ;  and 
didn't  tell  you  myself,  you  would  hear  it  from 
first  man  you  met  in  Coveton,  and  asked  how 
Robert  Lisgard  got  his  bride.' 

'Just  so,'  said  Derrick  in  a  hoarse  whis] 
'  therefore  please  to  tell  me.' 

'  Then  help  yourself  to  grog,  mate,  for  you  1 
cold.    Some  landlubbers  will  have  it  that 
room  is  cold,  because  of  the  hinge  yonder ;  bi 

seafaring  chap  like  you          There,  that  she 

warm  you.  Well,  on  the  10th  of  September  1 
an  emigrant  ship  of  more  than  a  thousand  tons  '- 

'  A  thousand  devils ! '  cried  Derrick,  starting 
his  feet ;  'do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  ?  I 
you  I  was  on  board  of  her  myself.  Tell 
about  the  woman  that  came  ashore  lashed  to 

'  What!  then,  you  do  know  about  it  after  a 
grumbled  the  old  man,  removing  his  pipe  from 
corner  of  his  mouth,  an  action  which  represea 
the  greatest  amount  of  astonishment  of  which 
was  capable.  '  Why  the  deuce  did  you  bother 
to  spin  you  the  yarn,  then  ?  A  man  at  my  tim 
Life  ain't  got  much  breath  to  throw  away,  1  can 
you.' 

'  How  was  she  dressed  ?  What  had  she  c 
inquired  Derrick,  upon  whose  ears  his  short- win 
host's  remonstrance  had  fallen  unheeded. 

'  Devilish  little,'  returned  the  old  fellow  gruf 
'  nothing  but  a  petticoat,  and  what  my  Mary  cal 
body — but  which  I  should  call  a  bust— an 
sailor's  pea-jacket,  and  that  was  not  rightly  u 
her,  but  tied  between  her  and  the  spar,  to  save 
dainty  limbs,  poor  girl ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  l 
he  was  an  honest-hearted  chap  as  put  it  there, 
almost  deserved  to  have  her  for  himself.  But  U 
they  were,  brother  and  sister,  so  that  couldn't 
Moreover,  she  couldn't  have  got  better  off  than 
did,  that 's  certain.   Lord,  to  think  that  there  p 
friendless,  penniless,  clotheless  creature— as  I 
thought  to  be  almost  lifeless  too,  when  me  and 
Robert  dragged  her  in  from  the  hungry  wave 
should  come  to  be  Lady  Lisgard  of  Mirk  At 

  What's  the  matter  with  the  man? 

nurse,  hi !  Confound  the  woman,  how  she  slec 
Where  the  devil's  my  stick  ?' 

Mr  Jacob  Forest* s  temper  was  hasty,  but  he 
no  intention  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
the  respectable  female  who  was  too  deeplv  plux 
in  slumber  to  attend  to  his  cries.  He  desired 
stick  in  order  that  he  might  smite  the  batfc 
gong  that  hung  at  his  bedside,  and  upon  wl 
(besides  using  it  as  a  gentle  indication  of 
presence  being  required)  he  was  accustomed 
execute  an  imitation  of  ship's  'bells'  througl 
the  watcliful  night  Before,  nowever,  be  could 
his  crippled  fingers  upon  the  instrument  requi 
Ralph  Derrick,  who  had  fallen  from  his  chair  u 
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the  carpetless  floor,  began  to  recover  his  senses, 
and  with  them  his  speech. 

'Don't  be  alarmed,  Bir — don't  call  your  nurse,' 
said  he,  gathering  himself  up  ;  4  it  is  only  a  sort  of 
fainting-fit  to  which  I  am  subject—indeed  I  was 
born  with  them.' 

4  And  you  '11  die  with  them  too,  some  day,'  thought 
old  Jacob  to  himself,  as  he  stared  with  undisguised 
apprehension  at  his  visitor's  white  face  and  shak- 
ing limbs.  *  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  take 
a  little  more  rum — or  stay,  perhaps  it's  that  that's 
done  the  mischief?' 

'No,  it's  not  that,'  answered  Derrick  bitterly,  as 
he  filled  himself  a  wine-glass  of  the  liquor  neat. 
'  I 'm  better  now,  and  I  shan't  give  way  again.  But 
I  remember  the  man  that  took  such  care  of  the 
woman  you  speak  of,  just  before  the  vessel  parted  ; 
and  your  mention  of  it  gave  me  quite  a  turn.  1 
didn  t  know  he  was  her  brother  ;  but  he  was  much 
more  careful  about  her  safety  than  his  own— God 
knows.' 

'  Very  like,'  rejoined  the  old  fellow,  4  and  what 
I  should  have  expected,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
so  near  related.  She  was  just  the  sort  of  woman 
that  any  man  worth  his  salt  would  be  willing  to 
lay  down  his  life  for.  His  Christian  name  was 
Ealph,  was  it  not,  the  same  as  yours  ?' 

4  Yes,  it  was,'  answered  the  other  gravely.  *  Who 
was  it  that  told  you  that  ?  I  forgot,  though  ;  it  is 
painted  in  the  church-window.' 

4  I  found  it  out  for  myself,'  continued  the  old 
fellow  cunningly, 4  long  before  that  there  memorial 
window  was  put  up ;  for  my  Lady  never  talked 
about  it  even  to  Mary.  But  there  was  Ralph, 
Gavatone  written  inside  the  collar  of  the  pea-coat, 
and  I  kept  it  for  many  a  year  myself  until  the 
moth  got  in  it,  because  I  thought  the  sight  of  it 
might  distress  the  poor  lady.' 

4  Women  soon  get  over  that  sort  of  thing,'  said 
Ralph  in  a  grating  voice. 

*  Well,  yes ;  sooner  or  later,  I  daresay  they  do. 
And  a  very  fortunate  thing  it  is,  in  mv  opinion, 
that  such  is  the  case.  It  would  be  very  bad  for  us 
all,  and  particularly  for  seafaring  folk,  if  we  never 
smiled  again  because  a  party  as  we  liked  happened 
to  be  drownded,  like  some  king  of  England  as  my 
Mary  once  read  about  to  me  when  I  was  down  witn 
my  first  fit  of  the  rheumatic  Why,  / 've  lost  a  couple 
of  brothers  myself  in  that  same  way,  and  very  good 
chaps  they  were  ;  but  why  should  I  make  myself 
wretched  because  they're  gone  to  Heaven  ?  Take 
another  pipe,  man.  Why,  you're  not  going  to 
leave  me  surely  V 

4  Yes,  I  am,  Jacob  Forest,1  answered  Derrick 
gloomily.  4 1  have  heard  all  that  I  want  to  know, 
and  more — much  more  !  H  you  have  any  message 
for  your  daughter,  I'll  take  it  to  her.  Tarn  going 
off  to  Mirk  at  once.' 

4  You  may  tell  her — but  no  ;  I'll  tell  her  myself, 
and  not  trouble  you,'  answered  the  old  fellow 
hastily,  purple  at  least  as  much  with  rage  as  rum. 
4 1  don't  wish  to  be  under  the  slightest  obligation 
to  a  fellow  as  looks  in  upon  a  poor  cripple  under 
pretence  of  friendship,  ana  then  directly  ne's  heard 
all  he  wonts,  and  drank  all  he  can,  and  had  one  of 
his  fits  as  he  was  born  with,  all  as  snug  as  can  be — 
Hi,  nurse,  hi  !  Damme,  if  the  fellow  hasn't 
actually  left  the  front-door  open  !'  And  the  invalid 
applied  himself  to  his  gong  with  a  fury  that  would 
have  roused  the  Seven  Sleepers,  had  they  chanced 
to  have  been  slumbering  (let  alone  taking  a  nap 
with  their  clothes  on)  in  the  adjacent  room. 


4  Push  my  table  nearer,'  cried  he  to  his  terrified 
attendant,  4  and  give  me  paper  and  pens.  Yes, 
my  Mary  particularly  begged  of  me  to  let  her 
know  at  once  in  cose  he  colled,  and  I  will  do 
so ;  but  I  will  also  take  leave  to  tell  her  what 
a  selfish  scoundrel,  in  my  opinion,  he  b ;  and 
I'll  mention  his  alarming  fits.  If  she  has  found 
any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  beggar, 
I'll  give  her  some  more  ;  and  mind,  Nurse,  this  is 
posted  before  seven  o'clock.  He  shall  find  a  cool 
reception  at  Mirk  Abbey,  or  my  name  is  not 
Jacob  Forest !' 

Epistolary  composition  was  not  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  the  old  sailor  was  an  adept,  and  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  operation  was  a  very  slow 
one  with  him,  by  reason  of  his  infirmities ;  but 
nevertheless  he  managed  to  indite  a  missive  more 
or  less  to  his  mind,  long  before  the  early  mail  went  - 
out  from  Coveton,  and  Ids  faithful  attendant  did 
his  bidding  by  posting  the  same. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. — THIS  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH. 

It  is  the  morning  that  immediately  precedes 
Sir  Richard's  fete-day,  and  all  at  the  Abbey  are  as 
busy  as  a  hive  of  bees.  Mrs  Welsh  is  engaged  in 
incessant  warfare  with  a  4 professed  cook'  of  the 
mole  sex,  who  has  been  imported  from  town  with 
an  army  of  myrmidons  clad  in  white  aprons  and 
head-pieces  ;  and  Mr  Roberts  carries  the  key  of  the 
cellar  about  his  person  as  religiously  as  though  it 
were  an  amulet,  exceedingly  regretting  that  the 
person  who  has  undertaken  to  purvey  the  cold 
collation  to  the  tenantry  does  not  also  furnish  the 
wine.  For  three  shillings  or  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  the  bottle,  he  argues,  as  good  a  sherry  as 
they  have  any  right  to  taste  might  be  set  before 
Farmer  Beeves  and  4  that  sort ;'  and  yet  we  are 
about  to  give  them  the  old  4  West  India,'  as  stood 
old  Sir  Robert  sixty  shillings  a  dozen  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago ;  nay,  even  four  dozen  of  cobweb-bed 
port,  the  age  of  which  is  absolutely  unknown,  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  after-dinner  tickling  of  those 
rough  palates,  which  would  as  lief  or  liever  (thinks 
Mr  Roberts)  hove  gin  and  whisky-punch.  The 
gentle  folks,  to  be  sure,  dine  with  them,  but  you 
never  catch  them  (Mr  R.  has  observed)  doing  much 
in  the  way  of  drink  at  a  three  o'clock  dinner  in  a 
marquee.  There  is  to  be  dancing  in  the  said  tent, 
which  has  been  boarded  for  that  purpose,  later  in 
the  evening;  and  a  ball  will  take  place  at  the 
Abbey  likewise,  to  which  all  the  4 county'  has 
been  invited,  and  'perhaps  a  little  more. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  even  for  Sir  Richard,  who 
hod  o  specialty  for  such  solemn  follies,  to  decide 
exactly  what  were  4 county  families'  and  what 
were  not,  and  where  the  imaginary  line  that 
divided  the  ball-room  from  the  marquee  was  to  be 
laid  down.  The  social  difference  between  the 
person  of  the  least  importance  that  had  the  entree 
of  the  former,  and  the  person  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance who  was  consigned  to  the  latter  was,  of 
course,  infinitesimally  small,  and  the  decision 
involved  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  theo- 
logiaus  afflict  themselves  concerning  the  future 
position  of  the  indifferently  Good  and  the  tolerably 
Bad.  What  hod  Mr  Jones,  M.R.C.S.  of  Dalwynch, 
done  that  he  should  be  admitted  into  Paradise, 
while  the  crystal  bar  was  obstinately  interposed 
against  the  entrance  of  Mr  Jones,  MJLC.S.,  from 
the  capital  of  Wheatshire?  Nothing  of  himself,  i 
was  the  baronet's  stern  decree ;  but  it  could  be  I 
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proved  beyond  cavil  that  the  former  was  remotely 
related  to  the  Davey  Joneses  of  Locker  Hall,  a 
family  of  immense  antiquity,  and  distinguished  in 
our  naval  annals ;  whereas  the  latter  had  no  higher 
connection  to  boast  of  than  Thomas  Jones,  J.  P.  of 
Allworthy  Court  (himself  only  admitted  to  the 
higher  sphere  by  reason  of  a  fortunate  marriage), 
and  was  therefore,  as  it  were,  predestined  to  sit 
below  the  salt. 

There  were,  however,  some  exceptions  even  to 
this  Draconian  system.  Dr  Haldane,  for  instance, 
was  importuned  with  an  earnestness  that  Sir 
Richard  would  never  have  used  to  any  peer 
of  the  realm,  to  honour  this  occasion  with  his 
presence,  and  break  through  his  stubborn  resolve 
not  to  set  foot  within  Mirk  Abbey ;  but  the  old 
man,  although  greatly  moved,  declined  the  invita- 
tion. Madame  dc  Castellan,  too,  notwithstanding 
she  was  such  a  new-comer  to  the  county,  was  called 
upon  at  Belcomb  by  Sir  Richard  in  person,  and 
though  she  was  not  well  enough  to  see  him, 
expressed  herself  by  letter  as  hugely  gratified  by 
the  object  of  his  visit ;  albeit  at  the  same  time  she 
gave  him  to  understand  that  all  festivities  were 
iust  now  distasteful  to  her,  and  indeed  that  she 
had  not  the  strength  for  them.  'As  for  his 
coming  of  Age,'  added  the  old  Frenchwoman, '  she 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  such  an  event  was  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation,  though,  if  it  had  been  his 
marriage-day,  then  indeed  she  might  have  come, 
if  it  were  only  to  make  his  young  bride  jealous.' 
Besides  these  two  refusals,  there  were  scarcely  any. 
The  popularity  of  the  Lisgard  family,  and  the 
gorgeous  scale  of  the  promised  entertainment — the 
cng.igf  ment  of  the  Coldstream  band  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  there  was  a  whisper  afloat  con- 
cerning fireworks,  and  even  that  the  ornamental 
water  was  to  be  illuminated — combined  to  attract  not 
only  everybody  who  was  anybody,  but  a  still  vaster 
throng  of  nobodies  at  all.  Every  inhabitant  of 
Mirk,  from  the  grand-parents  to  the  babes  in  arms, 
for  instance,  were  invited  to  take  their  fill  of  beef 
and  beer,  if  their  digestion  permitted  of  it,  and 
if  not,  there  was  plenty  of  rich  plum-pudding ;  for 
besides  the  marquee,  half  the  Parle  had  been 
put  under  canvas,  in  order  to  make  the  festivi- 
ties as  much  as  possible  independent  of  the 
weather,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  minia- 
ture camp,  which  would  be  still  more  the  case 
upon  the  morrow,  when  the  scene  was  enlivened 
by  the  uniforms  of  the  '  Lisgard's  Own,'  as  some  of 
the  '  yellowB '  had  wickedly  christened  the  Mirk 
Volunteer  Corps. 

Altogether,  there  was  every  reason  for  Sir 
Richard's  being  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Master 
Walter,  too,  secretly  conscious  of  1  having  been  a 
much  worse  boy  than  he  was  known  to  be,  and 
feeling  that  he* had  met  better  luck,  if  not  than 
he  deserved,  certainly  than  he  could  reasonably 
have  expected,  was  in  high  feather  ;  he  was  deeply 
grateful  to  his  mother  that  she  had  abstained  from 
reproaching  him  with  the  contents  of  the  letter 
written  by  Mr  Abrahams,  the  settlement  of  whose 
claim  she  had  taken  upon  herself;  and  he  well 
knew  that  the  most  welcome  way  in  which  he 
could  shew  his  gratitude  would  be  taking  part  with 
a  good  grace  in  his  brother's  triumphal  entrance 
upon  his  twenty-first  birthday.  Rose,  who  had 
obtained  her  ends,  as  well  as  full  substantial  for- 
giveness (which  was  all  she  cared  for)  for  the 
means  employed,  and  foresaw  the  prostration  of 
half  the  young  men  of  the  county  at  her  pretty 


feet  upon  the  morrow,  was  in  excellent  humotu 
with  herself,  and  therefore  with  the  world.  As  foi 
Letty,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  eht 
felt  a  measureless  content  in  the  society  of  Mi 
Arthur  Haldane,  who  passed  all  his  days  just  noM 
up  at  the  Abbey,  having  placed  his  valuable  ser- 
vices entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Lady  Lisgard 
and  generally  found  his  duties  led  him  into  the 
vicinity  of  her  Ladyship's  daughter.  His  taste  foi 
table  decoration  and  floral  devices,  though  newlv 
developed,  was  really,  Letty  affirmed,  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  as  she  was  perpetually  appealing  to  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  believed  what  she 
said  All  at  Mirk  Abbev,  in  short,  were,  or  seemed 
to  be,  in  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement  and 
joyous  expectation,  save  its  unhappy  mistress.  Li 
vain,  Sir  Richard  tried  to  persuade  liimself  that 
she  was  only  suffering  from  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility— apprehensive  lest  any  tiling  should  go  wrong 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  all-important  morrow  ; 
in  vain,  Master  Walter  endeavoured  to  pacify  his 
own  mind  with  the  thought,  that  although  a  part 
of  his  mother's  anxieties  might  have  been  caused 
by  his  own  misdoings,  all  trace  of  them  would 
disappear  so  soon  as  she  should  discover  that  hU 
intention  of  divorcing  himself  from  the  turf,  as 
well  as  all  other  kinds  of  gambling,  was  as  sincere 
as  it  really  was.  Letty  cud  not  attempt  to  gloss 
over  the  fact,  that  her  mother  looked  both  ill  and 
wretched,  but  rather  reproached  herself  that  though 
this  was  the  case  she  could  not  help  feeling  happy 
in  the  company  of  her  lover.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
contrast  to  the  festive  air  worn  by  all  around  hei 
that  made  my  Lady's  face  look  so  pinched  and 
woeful ;  but  certainly,  as  the  fSte-day  approached, 
her  cheeks  grew  more  and  more  pallia,  and  hei 
eyes  sank  in  deepening  hollows. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  the  post-bag, 
through  some  delay  on  the  railway,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  family  were  at  breakfast ;  my  Lady,  with 
her  scarcely  touched  dry-toast  before  ner,  watched 
Sir  Richard  open  it,  and  distribute  the  contents 
with  an  anxiety  she  could  not  conceal. 

« There  is  nothing  for  you,  dearest  mother,'  said 
he,  in  answer  to  her  inquiring  looks. 

'  Who,  then,  is  that  for  V  returned  she,  pointing 
to  an  unappropriated  letter  he  had  placed  at  hie 
left  hand. 

'Only  a  note  for  Forest,  which  I  daresay  will 
keep  till  we  have  left  the  table,'  said  he  smiling : 
'  although,  if  you  had  your  way,  I  know  she  would 
be  attended  to  before  everybody.  It  has  the 
Coveton  post-mark,  and  doubtless  comes  from  old 
Jacob.' 

*  Who  is  ill,'  said  my  Lady  rising.  '  I  do  not 
see  why  Mary's  correspondence  should  be  delayed 
more  than  that  of  any  one  else.  I  have  finished 
my  breakfast,  and  will  take  it  to  her  at  once.' 

When  she  had  left  the  room,  Sir  Richard 
remarked  with  asperity,  that  his  mother's  kindness 
really  rendered  her  a  slave  to  '  that  woman  Forest.' 

*  That  is  so,'  assented  Master  Walter ;  *  and  1 
have  of  late  observed  that  her  spirits  are  always  at 
the  lowest  when  she  has  been  having  a  confab  with 
Mary.  Is  it  possible,  I  wonder,  that  being  balked 
of  that  fellow  Derrick,  Mistress  Forest  can  have 
taken  up  with  any  new-fangled  religious  notions — I 
have  heard  of  old  maids  doing  such  things— which 
are  making  her  miserable,  and  my  mother  too  V 

'For  Bhame,  Walter!'  cried  Letty.    'Do  you 
suppose  mamma  is  capable  of  any  such  folly  ?' 
'  I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  she  is  a 
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victim  to  any  delusion  herself/  explained  Walter ; 
'  but  she  sympathises  with  everybody  she  has  a 
liking  for,  and  the  society  of  any  such  morbid 
person  would  be  verv  bad  for  her.  Between  our- 
selves, I  don't  think  that  Madame  de  Castellan 
coming  here  has  done  her  any  good.  That's  a 
precious  queer  old  woman,  you  may  depend  upon 
it.  Not  only  did  she  decline  to  permit  old  Rachel 
and  her  husband  to  continue  to  sleep  at  Bel  comb, 
which,  considering  its  loneliness,  one  would  have 
thought  she  would  have  been  glad  to  do,  instead  of 
their  occupying  the  lodge  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away ; 
but  it  is  said  that  she  absolutely  dismissed  her 
French  maid  the  day  after  her  arrival,  and  there- 
fore lives  entirely  alone ! ' 

'No  wonder,  then,  she  was  so  uncommonly 
anxious  to  get  Mary,'  observed  the  baronet ;  *  and  I 
am  sure  I  wish  she  may,  for  my  mother's  sake.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  now  both  closeted  together 
over  that  old  dotard's  letter  from  Coveton.  As  if 
there  was  not  enough  for  my  poor  dear  mother  to 
do  and  think  of  just  now,  without  bothering  her- 
self with  her  waiting-maid's  father's  rheumatism.' 

Sir  Richard  was  right :  my  Lady  and  her  confi- 
dential servant  were  at  that  very  moment  in  the 
boudoir  perusing  with  locked  doors  old  Jacob's 
letter.  From  it  Lady  Lisgard  gathered  what  had 
happened  at  Coveton  as  certainly  as  though  the 
writer  had  been  aware  of  it  all,  and  written  expressly 
to  inform  his  daughter. 

'  He  has  found  it  out,'  said  she  with  a  ghastly 
look.  '  He  had  that  fit,  as  your  father  calls  it.  at 
the  moment  when  he  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
the  girl  who  came  ashore  alive  and  myeelf  are  one 
and  the  same.    Poor  Ralph,  poor  Ralph  !' 

'  Dearest  mistress,  I  think  it  is  Poor  You  who 
are  most  to  be  pitied.  Great  Heaven,  he  will  be 
here  to-night,  or  to-morrow  at  latest  J  To-morrow 
—in  the  midst  of  all  the  merry-making  about  Sir 
Richard.' 

'Yes,  Sir  Richard!'  exclaimed  my  Lady 
bitterly.  '  The  poor  bastard  that  thinks  he  is  a 
baronet !  But  let  him  come,  let  him  come,  I  say.' 
My  Lady  rose  from  her  seat  with  clenched 
fingers  and  flashing  eyes.  '  I  will  defend  my  chil- 
dren with  my  Hfe — nay,  more,  with  my  honour.  If 
I  perjure  myself  to  save  them  from  shame  and 
ruin,  will  not  God  pardon  me  ?  Who  is  there  to 
witness  against  them  save  this  man  alone  ?  And 
is  not  my  word — my  oath— as  good  as  his  ?'  She 
stepped  to  the  little  bookcase  that  ran  round  the 
room  *,  and  from  the  corner  of  it,  half-hidden  by  the 
framework,  took  down  a  dusty  volume — one  of  a 
long  series,  but  the  remainder  of  which  were  in 
the  library.  It  was  the  annual  register  for  the 
year  1832.  Under  the  head  of '  Shipping  Intelli- 
gence,' where  the  tersest  but  most  pregnant  of  all 
summaries  is  always  to  be  found — the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  poor  souls,  the  misery  of  thousands  of 
survivors,  and  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  myriad 
human  hopes,  all  recorded  in  a  single  sentence — 
was  written  :  '  In  the  storm  of  the  14th  September, 
the  emigrant  vessel,  North  Star,  foundered  off  the 
South  Headland  with  all  hands  on  board — sup- 

{tosed  to  have  sprung  a  leak.'  Then  a  few  weeks 
ater,  the  following  paragraph  :  '  From  the  North 
Star,  emigrant  ship,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  last  month,  with  all  hands 
on  board,  there  came  on  shore  at  Coveton,  lashed 
to  a  spar,  a  solitary  survivor,  a  young  woman. 
Although  much  exhausted  and  bruised,  she  had 
received  no  vital  injury,  and  her 
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to  be  assured.   Her  case  excites  much  interest 
the  locality  in  question.' 

The  'solitary  survivor!'  continued  my  Lady 
thoughtfully.  'Who  is  there  to  gainsay  it,  save 
this  man  V 

'  Your  own  heart,  dearest  mistress,'  answered  the 
waiting-maid  solemnly.  'That  would  not  permit 
you  to  deny  him,  even  if  your  conscience  would. 
Could  you  meet  him  to-morrow  face  to  face '  

'  No,  no,'  exclaimed  my  Lady  shuddering ;  '  I 
never  could.  I  was  mad  to  think  of  such  a 
thing — so  mad,  that  I  trust  the  wickedness  of  the 
thought  may  be  forgiven. — I  am  to  drive  into 
Dalwvnch  this  afternoon  about — what  was  it, 
Mary?' 

'  About  your  watch,  which  ought  to  have  come 
home  last  evening,  my  Lady.' 

'  Yes,  my  watch.   There  is  not  any  time  to  lose.' 

'Indeed  not,  dear  mistress:  not  an  hour,  I 
should  say,  if  I  were  in  your  place.  I  tremble  to 
look  out  of  window,  lest  I  should  see  him  coming 
yonder  over  the  Windmill  HilL' 

'  Yea,  fixed  as  fate,  and  furious  with  her  who  has 
deceived  him.  Poor  fellow,  who  can  blame  him  ? 
I  can  see  him  now.' 

'  Heaven  forbid  1 '  exclaimed  the  waiting-maid, 
fleeing  to  the  window.  '  Haste,  haste  away,  or  there 
will  be  murder  done  ! ' 

'  He  is  not  there,'  returned  my  Lady  in  a  low, 
calm  voice,  'but  I  see  him  all  the  same.  Pallid 
with  scorn,  yet  bent  on  avenging  himself.  Resolved 
to  claim  his  wife  at  any  hazard,  even  in  spite  of 
herself.  It  will  be  terrible  that  he  should  be  hero 
in  any  case  ;  but  if  he  found  me  here,  as  you  say, 
there  might  be  murder  done.  Not  that  I  fear  for 
myself,  God  knows :  I  am  too  wretched  for  that' 

'Oh,  my  Lady,  had  you  not  better  start  at 
once  ?* 

'  No,  Mary ;  I  must  go  first  to  Dr  Haldane's,  since 
the  time  has  come  But  if,  in  the  meantime,  this 
— this  unhappy  man  should  arrive,  be  sure  you 
send  the  carriage  for  me  at  once  to  the  doctor's 
house.  I  can  escape  him  that  way  for  certain. 
Perhaps,  then,  I  may  never  cross  this  threshold 
any  more — never  clasp  my  dear  ones  in  my  arms 
and  call  them  mine  again — never  say :  u  My  own 
Walter; — Richard — Letty."  How  can  I  hear  to  think 
upon  it !  Dont  cry,  Mary,  for  you  see  J  do  not. 
You  know  what  to  do  in  case  he  comes ;  the  carriage 
to  Dr  Haldane's  instantly:  and  afterwards— we 
have  settled  that  long  ago. 

'  I  shall  forget  nothing,  dearest  mistress.  H  I 
live,  all  will  be  done  that  you  have  resolved  upon.' 

'  Dear  Mary,  trusty  friend,  may  Heaven  reward 
you.' 

My  Lady  had  her  bonnet  on  bv  this  time,  but 
lifted  up  her  veil  to  kiss  her  faithful  servant  *  If 
by  God's  gracious  will,  somehow  or  other  this 
misery  should  after  all  have  no  evil  end,  Mary,  how 
happy  we  shall  be  !  How  we  shall  talk  of  this  with 
our  arms  round  one  another's  necks  !  There  is  a 
friend,  says  the  Scripture,  which  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother  ;  but  I  have  found  a  servant  better 
even  than  such  a  friend.  Good-bye.  dear ;  if  it 
should  chance  to  be  "  Good-bye."  Don^  weep,  don't 
speak.  See  that  my  path  is  clear,  that  I  meet  no 

one          Great  Heaven,  what  is  that  knocking? 

Can  he  be  come  already  ?' 

'  No,  dearest,  no,'  sobbed  the  poor  waiting-maid. 
|  They  are  putting  up  the  triumphal  archway,  that 

She  left  the  room  to  see  that  there  was  nobody 
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in  the  passage,  or  on  the  back -stairs,  by  which  her 
mistress  was  about  to  leave  the  house. 

♦The  triumphal  archway,'  muttered  my  Lady 
with  tearless  aching  eyes.  'I  would  to  Heaven 
they  were  putting  the  nails  into  my  coffin  instead.' 


THE  MONTH: 

SCIENCE  AND  ARTS, 

Sundry  mechanical  contrivances  and  improve- 
ments in  philosophical  apparatus  have  been  exhi- 
bited at  the  scientific  gatherings  of  the  present 
season  in  London,  attracting  more  or  less  of 
attention,  according  to  their  merits  and  utility. 
Mr  Preece's  train-6ignaLUng  apparatus  for  promot- 
ing the  safety  of  railway-travelling,  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  interesting  to  everybody.  It  is  in 
use  on  the  South-western  Railway,  and  if  pro- 
perly used,  accidents  from  collision  ou^ht  never 
to  happen ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  ap- 
plicable to  any  number  of  stations,  which  is 
of  importance,  considering  how  stations  are  multi- 
plying in  and  around  the  metropolis.  Mr  Preece 
has  a  very  simple  and  complete  method  of  com- 
munication between  the  signalman  and  switchman. 
The  latter,  on  being  informed  that  trains  are  wait- 
ing to  come  in,  operates  on  the  lever  handles  before 
him,  there  being  as  many  handles  as  lines  of 
converging  railway ;  and  these  handles  are  so 
contrived,  that  on  moving  any  one  to  admit  a 
train,  it  locks  the  others ;  so  that  if  the  switchman 
should  pull  at  any  one  of  them  by  mistake,  he 
cannot  move  it.  He  is  thus  prevented  from 
admitting  two  trains  at  the  same  time  upon  one 
line  of  rails,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  frequent 
occasions  of  railway  accident  is  avoided.  And 
besides  this,  safety  is  further  promoted  by  a  series 
of  small  signal  discs,  which  start  up  before  the 
switchman's  eyes  at  the  right  moment,  and  give 
him  demonstration  that  he  has  given  the  right 
pull  at  the  right  handle. 

Mr  John  Browning  has  produced  an  aneroid 
barometer  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  face  or  dial- 
plate  is  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  hand,  for  the 
sake  of  lightness,  is  made  of  aluminium,  and  it 
ranges  over  eighteen  inches  of  the  dial  for  every 
inch  that  the  mercury  in  an  ordinary  barometer 
rises  or  falls.  This  giant  aneroid  is,  moreover,  so 
highly  sensitive,  that  in  windy  weather  the  hand 
is  always  oscillating  in  accordance  with  variations 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  it  will  indicate 
differences  of  height  of  a  few  feet  only.  This 
instrument  would  be  valuable  in  an  observatory 
where  a  complete  series  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations was  in  progress. 

A  Fire-damp  Indicator,  contrived  by  Mr  Ansell, 
combines  a  novel  application  of  the  small  aneroid, 
for  one  of  these  instruments  is  comprised  in  the 
apparatus,  and  is  so  arranged,  that  as  soon  as  the 
fatal  gas  presses  on  the  vacuum-box,  the  hand 
points  out  the  presence  of  tire-damp.  At  the  same 
time,  a  galvanic  battery  is  set  in  action,  and  rings  a 
bell,  which  gives  warning  to  all  within  hearing. 
In  some  situations,  this  instrument  may  be  of  ser- 
vice, but  in  others  there  might  be  risk  that  its 
adoption  would  lead  to  carelessness  ;  for,  after  all, 
the  best  security  for  a  mine  is  an  efficient  and 
constantly-watched  system  of  ventilation,  combined 
with  thorough  inspection  of  every  part  of  the 


Mr  Hitchcock,  an  American,  has  invented 
process  for  preparing  wood-blocks  for  the  printi 
of  pictures,  diagrams,  and  so  forth,  to  which 
gives  the  name  of  grcmhotype.    With  this 
produces  the  effects  hitherto  produced  by  woe 
engraving.    The  process  briefly  described  is 
follows :  The  block  is  prepared  with  a  surface 
compressed  chalk;  on  this  the  artist  draws  1 
design,  landscape,  animal  figure,  or  whatever  el 
with  a  viscous  xind  of  ink ;  a  soft  brush  is  th 
passed  over  it,  and  removes  all  the  untouch 
chalk,  leaving  the  drawing  in  slight  relief  on  t 
block.   A  stereotype  is  then  taken  from  this,  a 
is  printed  from  in  the  usual  way.   One  advantaf 
ana  an  important  one,  of  this  graphotype  is,  th 
all  the  effects  which  the  artist  puts  into  his  wo 
are  preserved  in  their  integrity,  as  no  tool 
graver  touches  them  after  they  are  once  draw 
With  this  new  resource  for  typographical  a 
illustrated  books  should  become  more  numero 
and  better  finished  than  ever. 

Mechanical  ingenuity,  already  so  largely  fc 
tered  by  railways,  still  goes  on  with  its  develo 
ments  as  new  wants  arise,  and  among  these  is 
method  for  the  stopping  01  trains  in  the  short* 
possible  time :  a  matter  of  vital  importance  on  lin 
where  stations  are  numerous.  The  method  referr 
to  has  been  for  some  time  in  use  on  the  North  Lo 
don  Railway.  It  comprises  a  strong  chain  stretchu 
underneath  all  the  carriages,  which,  when  tightene 

Suts  a  brake  on  all  the  wheels.  The  tightening 
one  by  the  guard  with  a  pair  of  wheels  and 
lever ;  but  unless  the  whole  apparatus  be  careful 
adjusted,  it  fails  to  act  in  the  way  required, 
favourable  circumstances,  however,  it  is  very  effe 
tual,  and  will  stop  a  long  train  almost  instant 
neously,  as  if  it  were  but  a  single  carriage.  It  is 
question  whether  some  still  better  method  cann 
be  devised.  As  we  mentioned  Borne  time  ago,  A 
P.  W.  Barlow,  CJL,  is  of  opinion  that,  on  Un 
where  stoppages  are  frequent,  the  most  economic 
system  would  be  to  throw  out  the  locomotive 
and  pull  the  trains  by  an  endless  chain,  as  w 
formerly  the  case  on  the  Black  wall  Railway. 

To  obviate  the  danger  where  lines  run  one  in 
another,  or  in  technical  phrase,  at  the  switches, 
new  switch-box  has  been  invented  simpler  at 
stronger  than  any  yet  constructed.  If  tnis  we: 
adopted  at  all  the  intersections,  we  should  hear 
fewer  accidents  from  trains  running  off  the  lines.  - 
Another  improvement  has  been  effected  in  fittir 
the  axle-boxes  of  locomotives  whereby  the  irreg 
larity  of  their  motion  when  passing  round  shai 
curves  is  overcome.  By  making  the  axle-box 
radial,  and  leaving  them  free  to  move  in  circul. 
grooves,  the  axles  of  the  locomotive  are  direct* 
towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  railwa 
and  lateral  friction  is  avoided. — In  America,  anoth- 
iraprovement  has  been  tried,  which  increases  tl 
bite  or  pulling  power  of  locomotive  engines  : 
thick  coil  of  insulated  copper-wire  fitted  in  a  fram 
is  made  to  enclose  the  lower  part  of  the  driving 
wheel  Through  this  coil  a  stream  of  gal  van 
electricity  can  be  passed  at  pleasure,  and  the  whe 
being  thereby  converted  into  an  electro-magne 
takes  a  hold  upon  the  rail,  and  with  inanife 
advantage  on  first  starting,  or  when  the  rails  sc. 
slippery. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  an  important  soun 
of  prosperity  for  Ireland  could  be  found  in  tl 
large  bogs  and  peat-beds  which  form  so  conside 
able  a  part  of  the  surface  of  that  country.   One  • 
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the  most  successful  attempts  to  tarn  this  source  to 
profit  is  now  in  progress  at  Derrylea  (Portarlington), 
where  machinery  has  been  erected  for  compressing 
the  peat,  and  ovens  for  drying  it  The  peat  is  sola 
in  Dublin  at  ten  shillings  a  ton  ;  und  Mr  C. 
Hodgson,  who  has  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Birming- 
ham, states  that  the  Derrylea  peat,  being  properly 
prepared,  will  perform  nearly  double  the  work  of 
ordinary  peat,  and  from  60  to  66  per  cent,  of  the 
duty  of  good  coal :  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
boilers  of  stationary  engines  anil  brewers'  work, 
and  has  a  ready  sale  for  household  purposes,  in 
consequence  of  its  cleanliness  and  freedom  from 
smoke :  that  it  requires  the  same  stowage-room 
(weight  for  weight)  as  coal,  and  with  one-third  of 
cannel-coal  yields  a  good  gas  :  and,  most  important 
of  all,  that,  as  the  peat  possesses  many  of  the 
qualities  of  good  charcoal,  it  is  eminently  suitable 
for  metallurgical  processes.  Iron-smelters  who  care 
to  manufacture  good  iron  will  perhaps  take  a  note 
of  this. 

Iron  has  been  found  so  useful  for  building  pur- 
poses, that  a  sanguine  class  of  construe  tern  have 
advocated  the  entire  use  of  iron  in  all  buildings, 
and  they  attempt  to  shew  that  it  is  suitable  for  all 
requirements  of  architecture,  whether  plain  or 
ornamental.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  this  opinion  has  been  chal- 
lenged, and  shewn  to  be  one-sided,  inasmuch  as 
iron,  from  its  very  nature,  and  its  liability  to  oxi- 
dise, can  neither  be  made  to  assume  the  proper 
architectural  effect,  nor  to  last  a  sufficient  length 
of  time.  To  quote  the  author's  words:  'It  has 
been  admitted,  that  at  present,  iron  is  useless  as 
compared  with  brick  ana  mortar  for  walls  of  ware- 
houses for  the  stowage  of  combustible  material ; 
and  in  regard  to  durability,  it  has  got  to  stand  the 
test  of  even  a  century.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
promise  well  for  the  prospects  of  iron  that  no 
effectual  protection  has  been  found  for  it  of  a  per- 
manent description,  whether  for  its  external  sur- 
face, or  for  those  portions  of  inner  surface  which 
are  subject  to  the  friction  and  wear  of  bolts  and 
bands.'  Then,  as  regards  real  artistic  ornament, 
cast  iron  is  not  to  be  thought  of :  in  that  particular, 
wrought  iron  only  can  be  depended  on  ;  iron  fash- 
ioned with  the  hammer  and  untouched  by  the  file. 
That  great  works  can  be  produced  under  these  con- 
ditions, was  demonstrated  by  the  smiths  of  the 
middle  ages.  How  tame  our  modern  iron-work 
appears  in  comparison.  As  wood-carving  ought  to 
shew  the  marks  of  the  tool,  so  forged  work  ought, 
says  the  author,  '  to  shew  the  hammer-marks ; 
and  wherefore  should  the  roughness  of  the  fire- 
marks  be  tiled,  when  by  cold  hammering  the  sur- 
face can  be  greatly  hardened  and  its  tone  deepened, 
its  pluy  of  light  increased,  and  a  polish  of  a  totally 
different  but  far  superior  sort  imparted — a  polish 
not  of  mechanical  labour,  but  of  handiwork  r 

To  this  we  may  add  that,  in  looking  at  the 
question  from  the  acoustic  point  of  view,  the  best 
material  for  roofs  where  hearing  has  to  be  exercised, 
is  wood.    Neither  iron  nor  any  other  substance  has 
the  resonance  of  wood.   This  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  decided  by  the  Institute  j 
above  mentioned.   Another  subject  to  which  we  i 
wish  to  call  attention  is  Mr  J.  K.  Ceiling's  paper  1 
on  Art  Foliage :  it  should  be  read  and  studied  l>y 
even'  one  desirous  of  learning  how  to  adapt  the 
beautiful  forms  of  Nature  to  the  ornamental 
purposes  of  art.   The  paper  being  illustrated  by 


engravings,  conveys  the  author's  idea  with  clear- 
ness to  the  student. 

Dr  J.  E.  Morgan  of  Manchester  has  published  a 
small  book  on  a  great  subject,  the  deterioration 
of  the  English  race  by  the  ever-increasing  populous- 
ness  of  great  cities.  Even  inexperienced  observers 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  of  our 
large  towns,  are  undersized,  lacking  manly  appear- 
ance as  well  as  manly  strength.  Dr  Morgan  says, 
Bpeaking  of  the  poor  of  the  town  in  which  he 
resides,  there  is  a  singular  want  of  stamina  about 
them,  characterising  them  as  a  class,  and  shewn  in 
their  gait,  bearing,  voice,  or  frame.  A  well- 
developed  muscular  person  among  them  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  while  distortion  and  deformity  are  but 
too  common.  There  is  no  vigour  of  circulation, 
and  but  little  ability  for  continuous  exertion.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  four  out  of  every  five  of  the  recruits  sent 
up  by  the  sergeants  for  medical  inspection  arc 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  physical  disqualification. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  question  has 
been  mooted ;  it  is,  however,  one  that  will  bear 
repeating  again  and  again,  for  though  the  evils  be 
great,  they  may  admit  of  alleviation.  Dr  Morgan's 
little  book  (a  reprint  of  his  paper  read  before  the 
Social  Science  Congress)  should  lie  read  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject 


UNFOKGOTTEN. 

Swicrr  Lady  mine,  tbe  faded  rose 

Ib  often  dearer  than  tbe  flower 
Fresh  gathered  ;  so  each  memory  prows 

More  precious  since  the  partinK  hour  : 
And  all  Lore's  artist-hand  can  give 

Of  gloving  tint  and  tender  shade, 
Is  with  me,  that  your  face  may  live 

In  colours  that  can  never  fade. 

And  still  my  fancy  paints  you  near, 

Though  all  the  room  ia  lone  and 
And  oft  at  eventide  I  hear 

Your  phantom  footstep  on  the  stair ; 
A  presence  in  the  gathering  gloom 

Thrills  all  my  pulses  with  delight 
And  seems  to  glorify  tbe  room 

With  loveliness  denied  my  sight. 

And  little  reck  I  that  long  miles 

Of  smiling  lands  and  foamy  sea 
Divide  us  ;  love  at  distance  smiles. 

And  holds  the  willing  winds  in  fee  ; 
And  every  wind  that  racks  tbe  clouds, 

Or  gently  moulds  them  in  the  blue, 
Bears  love-thoughts  in  tumultuous  crowds, 

Or  softly  wafts  a  prayer  for  you. 
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OUR  FRIENDS*  FRIENDS. 

That  '  our  friends'  friends  are  our  friends,'  I  liave 
heard  repeated  so  frequently,  that  I  begin  to  think 
some  danger  exists  of  the  phrase  taking  root  and 
rank  as  a  proverb  ;  and  to  any  such  result  I  enter- 
tain grave  objections.  Like  those  meat-lozenges 
which  contain  the  sustenance  of  a  whole  family, 
and  yet  are  so  small  and  compact  they  can  be 
Btowcd  away  conveniently  in  one's  waistcoat-pocket, 
so  proverbs  arc  libraries  of  wise  writings,  vast 
treasures  of  experience  condensed  and  compressed 
into  brief  lines,  which  can  be  carried  easily  in 
the  memory.  Still  it  behoves  us  to  have  our 
meat-lozenges  and  our  proverbs  alike  made  of 
proper  materials,  or  much  inconvenience  may 
arise.  In  fact,  just  as  we  have,  now  and  then,  a 
committee  testing  the  purity  of  our  food,  so  we 
need  that  occasionally  a  sort  of  inquest  should  be 
held  touching  our  proverbs  ;  to  pronounce  upon 
their  worth,  and  decide  as  to  the  presence  of 
adulteration  in  their  composition.  It  is  desirable 
that  at  intervals  a  spurious  proverb  should  be,  as 
it  were,  nailed  to  the  counter,  and  its  falsity 
advertised.  At  present,  there  is  no  security  about 
the  matter ;  we  are  without  guarantees  of  any 
kind.  It  is  open  to  any  man  to  utter  a  terse  line, 
and  proclaim  it  a  proverb.  There  are  always 
undiscrirainating  people  about  upon  whom  a  bad 
half-crown  can  be  palmed  off ;  similarly,  there  are 
always  crowds  to  be  found  willing  to  accept  and 
reverence  as  a  genuine  article  any  utterance  that 
has  the  outward  semblance  of  a  proverb. 

For  proverbs  are  unquestionably  popular.  They 
are  very  handy  and  convenient  A  man  may  set 
up  for  being  a  sage  on  the  strength  of  a  stock  of 
them,  if  he  will  only  quote  them  with  a  decent 
regard  for  appositeness  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  disputant,  a  wise  saw  is  a  favourite 
weapon  of  offence.  '  You  know  the  proverb,'  he 
begins,  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  knock  down  his 
interlocutor  with  a  sage-sounding  apophthegm — a 
string 'of  words  closely  pressed  together,  like  pig- 
tail tobacco,  until  it  is  haul  in  substance,  and 
sharp  at  the  corners,  and  capable  of  inflicting  a 


trenchant  blow.  Moreover,  in  general  estimatior 
a  proverb  is  a  final  judgment ;  from  it  there  is  n 
appeal,  and  whoever  presumes  to  run  counter  to  it 
or  to  express  disbelief  in  it,  or  contempt  for  it,  i 
regarded  as  a  curiously  abominable  person,  altc 
gether  out  of  the  pale  of  social  convention,  stand 
ing  npart  from  human  sympathies,  occupying  a: 
isolated  situation ;  much  as  that  German  theologia: 
in  the  story,  who  startled  a  party  of  grave  divine 
discussing  a  doctrinal  question,  by  stating  'tha 
St  Paul  was  no  doubt  a  clever  man,  but  that  fo 
hia  part  he  didn't  agree  with  him.'  If  you  don' 
believe  in  proverbs — the  distilled  essence  of  wisdoi 
— what  do  you  believe  in?  the  world  demand 
indignantly,  and  at  once  declines  all  further  dis 
cussion  with  the  unbeliever. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  becomes  desii 
able  that  every  man  who  encounters  a  spurious  a 
delusive  proverb  stealing  into  life  and  credit,  shoul 
do  his  best  to  knock  it  on  the  head,  and  put  an  en 
to  it  as  speedily  as  may  lje.  He  should  root  out  a 
once,  as  he  would  a  weed  in  his  garden,  any  buc 
erroneous  maxim,  for  the  longer  it  is  permitted  t 
remain  choking  and  hindering  the  growth  of  genuin 
flowers  of  wisdom,  so  certainly  will  it  become  mor 
mischievous,  and  the  more  difficult  to  destroy.  I 
the  present  instance,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  i 
opposition  to  the  notion  above  mentioned  as  to  ou 
friends'  friends  being  our  friends. 

Our  friends'  friends  our  friends  ?  They  ar 
nothing  of  the  kind.    Let  us  state  a  case  in  point 

My  name  is  Brown,  we  '11  say.  I  have  a  frien 
named  Jones.  He  has  a  friend  named  Robinsoi 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  Jones.  I  have  no  regar 
at  all  for  Robinson.  Why  should  I  have  an 
regard  for  Robinson  ?  That  is  the  questioi 
Robinson  has  no  regard  for  me.  We  meet  occ* 
sionally— not  oftener  than  we  can  help,  I  dare&ay- 
and  are  tolerably  civil  to  each  other,  out  of  respet 
lor  our  common  friend  Jones ;  but  I  decline  t 
consider  Jones's  friend  as  my  friend.  I  don't  Hk 
him  ;  I  see  nothing  in  him  ;  he  appears  to  m 
a  singularly  uninteresting  and  disagreeable  persot 
I  'in  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  peculiar  chart 
Robinson  possesses  that  draws  Jones  to  him  ;  a 
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the  same  time,  I 've  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Robinson  doesn't  like  me  (for  it's  an  understood 
rule  that  the  people  we  don't  like  don't  like  us). 
I  daresay  he  sees  nothing  in  me;  thiuks  me  dull 
and  disagreeable  ;  and  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  peculiar  charm  /  possess  that  draws  his  friend 
Jones  to  me.  Meanwhile,  Jones — one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  amiable  of  men — bless  his  heart ! 
is  striving,  has  been  striving  for  long  years  to 
bring  us  together,  to  make  us  understand  and  like 
each  other.  Very  soon  alter  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  acquaintance— an  acquaintance  which,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  has  since  ripened  into  a  most  cordial 
friendship — I  remember  good  old  Jones  saying  in 
his  cheery  hearty  way  :  'By  the  by,  I  must  intro- 
duce you  to  my  frieud  Robinson.  1  must  make  a 
point  of  it.  Robinson  is  a  very  superior  fellow ; 
in  fact,  he 's  one  of  the  best  of  fellows.  You  '11  like 
Robinson  so  much  ;  I  'in  sure  you  will.  You  're 
just  suited  to  each  other.  You'll  get  on  capitally 
together,  not  a  doubt  of  it and  so  on. 

Of  course,  after  this,  we  were  duly  brought 
together,  and  introduced.  Well,  the  result  was 
a  total  failure— we  didn't  find  that  we  were  in 
the  least  suited  to  each  other;  we  didn't  get 
on  at  all  capitally  together.  Some  inexplicable 
hitch  interfered  with  the  success  of  Jones's 
plans.  He  was  disappointed,  it  was  evident; 
he  had  expected  a  different  result  Still,  he  was 
not,  he  never  has  been,  without  hope  that  the 
same  excellent  understanding  that  exists  between 
him  and  his  friends  may  be  eventually  established 
between  hia  friends  themselves.  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  perhaps — in  the  exceeding  kindliness 
of  his  nature — he  had  somewhat  overrated  the  good 
qualities,  if  such  existed,  of  Robinson ;  I  think  I 
went  a  little  further,  and  avowed  that,  to  be  plain 
with  him  (Jones),  I  did  not  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Robinson,  and  failed  to  see  any  legiti- 
mate grounds  for  his  (Jones's)  extraordinary  parti- 
ality tor  him.  I  have  little  doubt  that  much  the 
same  sort  of  discussion  took  place  between  Jones 
and  Robinson  in  relation  to  myself.  However,  Jones 
met  me  at  once  (as  he  probably  met  Robinson)  with 
a  statement  that  it  really  was  not  right  in  Buch 
matters  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  that  Robinson's 
merits  were  not  perhaps  of  a  nature  so  superficial 
and  transparent  as  to  be  discernible  on  the  instant, 
but  still,  that  they  were  existent,  indisputable,  all 
the  same.  Jones  pledged  his  word  as  to  Buch  being 
the  case  ;  and  that,  in  reference  to  such  a  superior 
man  as  Robinson,  whom  I  should  some  day  learn 
to  love  and  value  as  I  ought,  it  did  not  do  at 
all  to  adopt  hasty  views,  or  to  rush  precipitately  to 
unfavourable  conclusions.  Much  matter  of  the 
same  kind  was  urged  by  my  friend  Jones.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  nowithstanding  my  immense 
regard  for  Jones,  his  arguments  have  not  greatly 
affected  my  opinions.  I  think  just  the  same  of 
Robinson  as  I  did  at  the  beginning  ;  I  didn't  like 
him  then,  and  I  don't  like  him  now  ;  and  if  Jones 
still  imagines — and  he  does  so,  unquestionably — 
that  I  shall  ever  be  bronght  to  regard  his  friend  as 
I  do  himself ;  to  make  hit  friend  my  friend,  iu 
fact ;  well,  then,  Jones  is  very  much  mistaken, 
that 's  all  1  've  got  to  Kay  about  the  matter. 

Now,  how  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  How  is  it  that  from  the  first  Robinson  and 
I  have  stood  aloof  from  each  other?  We  shake 
hands  as  warmly  as  possible  with  Jones ;  as  coldly  as 
may  be  with  each  other.  We  talk  in  the  most 
intimate  and  friendly  way  with  Jones;  very  dis- 


tantly and  mono8yllabically  with  each  other.  If,  in 
the  presence  of  my  friend  and  his  friend,  1  venture 
upon  a  jocose  observation,  I  can  always  rely  upon 
Jones's  hearty  laughter  and  applause  :  even  if  the 
kindly  fellow  is  not  really  amused  by  my  small 
sally,  he  feigns  so  to  be,  so  admirably,  that  it  does 
just  as  well ;  whereas  Robinson  looks  preternatu- 
rally  grave,  and  evidently  sees  nothing  in  what  I 
have  said  to  justify  mirth — but  quite  the  contrary. 
If  I  tell  a  story,  Robinson  trumps  it  with  a  better 
one— or  casts  doubt  or  ridicule  upon  my  narrative 
— or  suggests  that  it  is  not  true,  or  that  it  is  by 
no  means  new :  that  he  heard  it  first  when  he  was 
a  school-boy ;  and  then  he  demands,  with  *  bitter 
irony,'  as  it  is  called  in  novels,  whether  I  am  pre- 

Sared  with  any  further  quotations  from  Joe  Miller's 
estrbook  ?  Of  course,  I  feel  bound,  as  a  matter 
of  self-respect,  to  pursue  a  somewhat  analogous 
course  of  action  in  regard  to  Robinson.  He  doesn't 
presume  to  make  jokes,  or  anything  approaching 
them— probably  for  very  sufficient  reasons.  But 
occasionally  he  attempts  what  he  considers,  doubt- 
less, a  sagacious  and  superior  observation:  some 
threadbare  platitude  spoken  sententiously,  with 
ridiculous  solemnity  of  manner.  Poor  old,  J  ones — 
bless  him,  I  say  again  !— listens  attentively,  looks 
sympathetic,  and  tries  to  think  that  he  has  been 
enlightened  by  Robinson's  dreariness.  I  make  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  grin  ostentatiously  on  those  occa- 
sions, to  treat  Robinson's  remark  as  though,  instead 
of  being  full  of  meaning  and  purpose,  it  were 
intensely  and  wildly  funny  ;  I  reward  him  with 
sarcastic  applause,  and  recommend  him  by  all 
means  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  comic  perio- 
dicals of  the  day.  He  doesn't  look  particularly 
pleasant  after  this  conduct  of  mine  ;  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  little  surprising  if  he  were  to  look  so. 
Meanwhile,  Jones— with  perhaps  a  dash  of  suspicion 
that  everything  is  not  as  it  should  be — pats  us 
both  on  the  back,  laughs  with  one  side  of  his 
mouth,  in  justice  to  my  powers  of  humour,  and 
draws  down  the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  out  of 
compliment  to  Robinson's  pompous  seriousness, 
and  looks  forward  hopefully  to  a  time  when  we 
shall  understand  each  other  better,  and  be  brought 
nearer  together,  and  be,  altogether,  as  thoroughly 
en  rapport  with  each  other  as  we  are  with  him, 
which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we  never 
shall  be,  or  anything  bike  it. 

Now,  if  I  thought  that  this  was  an  individual 
and  peculiar  case,  having  reference  to  myself  alone, 
and  attributable  wholly  to  my  own  eccentric 
idiosyncrasy,  I  should  hesitate  very  much  about 
setting  it  forth  in  this  full  and  frank  way.  I  should 
conclude  that  my  inability  to  tolerate  Jones's 
friend,  Robinson,  was  a  sort  of  congenital  and 
constitutional  malady,  regarding  which  physicians 
were  in  vain,  and  which  it  behoved  me,  there- 
fore to  endure  and  carry  to  my  grave  as  composedly 
and  decorously  as  I  might.  But  I  find  that  the 
difficulty  I  feel  about  accepting  my  friend's 
friend  as  my  friend  is  reflected  and  repeated 
around  me  on  all  sides.  It  pervades  Bociety. 
I  am  convinced  that  every  man  has  a  friend 
against  whose  friends  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
protest  Btrongly.  I  know  that  my  old  friend, 
Green,  we  '11  say,  cannot,  for  the  life  of  him,  under- 
stand my  attachment  to  Jones,  He  sees  nothing 
in  Jones  ;  thinks  hiin— he  has  avowed  as  much — 
obtuse  and  tiresome  in  the  extreme.  In  Green's 
eyes,  my  friendship  for  Jones  is  as  unaccountable  as, 
in  my  eyes,  is  Jones's  friendship  for  Robinson.  I 
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has  a  friend, 
>lly  at  a  loss  to 


doubt   not,  also,  that  Robinson 
named  Grey  possibly,  who  is  wb 
comprehend  the  tie  which  binds  Robinson  to  Jones. 
Green  and  Grey  view  Jones  as  I  view  Robinson, 
and  as  Robinson  views  me.   Each  gives  hiB  friend- 
ship to  his  friend,  but  forbids  its  being  passed  on 
to  nis  friend's  fricndL   The  thing  is  not  transfer- 
able.    You  may  keep  it  yourseli,  or  may  give  it 
back  to  its  donor ;  but  you  must  not  hand  it  over 
to  your  neighbour  on  the  further  aide  of  you. 
Instances  in  noint  are  constantly  recurring.  It 
seems  to  me  I  never  hear  of  a  young  lady  about 
to  be  married,  but  there  strikes  upon  my  ear  a 
chorus  of  her  friends,  avowing  that  she  is  about 
to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  man  who  is  wholly 
unworthy  of  her,  and  wondering  what  she  can 
possibly  see  in  him,  to  justify  her  in  making  such 
an  enormous  sacrifice.   So.  when  a  man  marries, 
all  hiB  friends  agree  that  they  ore  terribly  disap- 

5 orated,  in  his  wife.    They  did  think  that  poor 
ear  old  So-and-so  would  have  made  a  better 
choice.    But  here  has  he  gone  and  married  a 
woman,  who  isn't  good-looking,  who  hasn't  any 
money,  who  doesn't  understand  him,  who  can't 
appreciate  him,  who,  &<x,  Ac — altogether,  a  long  bill 
of  indictment  against  the  lady,  simply  because  she 
has  become  poor  dear  old  So-and-so  s  wife,  and  a 
friend  whom  his  other  friends  can't  be  friends 
with.    And  in  these  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  the 
friends  of  the  wife  or  husband  are  only  of  accord 
in  their  common  antagonism  to  the  object  of  the 
wife  or  husband's  choice  ;  and  for  the  better 
expression  of  this,  they  sink  temporarily  the  other 
differences  existing  among  and  dividing  them : 
they  are  only  harmonious  singing  this  one  chorus  ; 
that  over,  a  hopeless  discord  prevails  among  them 
again. 

Does  a  mother  ever  love  her  son's  lady-love  ? 
Does  she  not  always,  announcing  his  engagement, 
speak  of  him  with  a  sort  of  fond  pity  as  '  Poor 
Charles '  (or  Thomas,  or  Henry,  as  the  case  may 
be) ;  '  he 's  so  impulsive,  you  know,  and  he  became 

Suite  infatuated  about  the  girl  ?    What  could  we 
o  but  consent  V   And  then  she  proceeds  to  hope 
— with  a  sigh  that  demonstrates  she  hopes  with- 
out confidence,  almost  against  hope — that  every- 
thing may  prove  to  be  ordered  for  the  best,  and 
that  in  the  long-run  he  may  be  happy  with  his 
idol;  whom  it  is  clear  she  holds  to  be  a  young 
person  of  small  account,  successful,  by  play  with 
her  eyes  and  other  female  artifices,  in  entrapping 
the  affections  of  a  rather  weak  young  man.  Does 
a  father  ever  love  his  daughter's  lover  ?    Does  he 
not  rather  look  upon  him  as  his  natural  enemy : 
upsetting  his  household  gods,  breaking  up  his 
domestic  circle,  and  stealing  from  him  his  child  ? 
Has  not  the  indignant  parent  become,  as  a  conse- 
quence, one  of  the  most  well-known  and  hackneyed 
of  figures  on  the  stage  of  life ;  and  is  not  his 
indignation  invariably  kindled  by  the  fact,  that  his 
daughter  has  chosen  for  herself  a  friend  who  can- 
not be  hit  friend  ?    "When  at  last  he  consents  to 
her  union,  is  it  not  with  loud  lamentation  over  her 
folly  and  degeneracy,  and  with  a  severe  distrust  of 
the  integrity  of  the  man  who  is  about  to  call  her 
wife  ?    Does  he  not  wrangle  with  him  over  the 
settlement  to  be  made  upon  the  marriage :  tying 
him  up  nt  lost  in  the  tightest  suit  of  parchment 
fetters  the  law  can  furnish  /    Does  he  not  consider 
him  as  a  person  capable,  upon  the  shortest  notice, 
of  dying  and  leaving  his  widow  totally  unprovided 
for, 'or  of  becoming  bankrupt  and  destitute,  with 


the  most  evil  intentions  of  applying  his  wife's  pro- 
perty to  the  relief  of  his  own  necessities,  and  of 
subjecting  her,  personally,  to  all  sorts  of  gross  ill- 
usage  ?  Can  anything  be  more  forlorn  and  fearful 
than  the  position  of  a  bridegroom  at  a  wedding- 
breakfast  t  True,  he  has  the  support  of  his  friend 
the  groomsman  on  the  occasion,  who,  however,  does 
not  look  cordially  on  the  bride,  and  maintains  within 
himself  that  his  friend  has  made  a  very  decided 
mistake  in  leading  her  to  the  altar,  and  will  bitterly 
rue  his  marriage-day  before  no  very  long  time  is 
over  his  head.  But  every  one  else  is  at  war  with 
the  bridegroom.  The  father  and  mother  are  of 
course  against  him,  and  fail  altogether  to  under- 
stand their  daughter's  conduct  in  accepting  his  suit. 
He 's  her  friend,  not  theirs.  The  bridemaids  cry 
at  him  ;  is  he  not  taking  from  them  their  dearest 
darling  friend  Mary  Jane?  Again,  he 's  her  friend, 
and  not  theirs.  The  bride's  trustees  eye  him  with 
suspicion,  as  a  man  who  will,  without  doubt,  try 
to  upset  the  settlement,  and  give  them  no  end  of 
trouble,  if  he  has  the  chance.  Speeches  are  made 
to  his  disadvantage.  So  much  anxiety  is  expressed 
as  to  the  future  happiness  of  the  newly-wedded 
pair,  that  it  is  clear  a  good  deal  of  doubt  prevails 
about  the  business.  In  their  friend  the  bride,  the 
assembled  guests  have  every  confidence  ;  she  will, 
they  are  satisfied,  do  her  duty  punctiliously  in  her 
new  state  of  life.  It  is  in  relation  to  her  friend 
and  husband  that  their  misgivings  arise — gather- 
ing above  bis  head  like  a  dark  cloud.  Should  he 
conduct  himself  worthily,  they  frankly  avow  they 
shall  be  agreeably  disappointed.  But  if  otherwise, 
the  sad  satisfaction  will  remain  to  them,  that  they 

firedicted  as  much  from  the  very  first  moment  they 
earned  of  their  dear  friend's  intended  marriage 
with  a  friend  who  was  no  friend  of  theirs. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this 
difficulty  of  accounting  our  friends'  friends  as  our 
friends  is  a  matter  of  modern  discovery — a  sen- 
sation of  quite  modern  growth.  The  thing  has 
been  noted  and  descanted  upon  long  ago.  I  decline, 
therefore,  to  accept  in  regard  to  it  that  standing 
solution  of  all  questions  which  certain  sages  are  for 
ever  proffering  us,  the  moral  obliquity  and  cynicism 
of  the  age.  In  such  way  the  case  is  not  met  at  alL 
Better  explanations  are  to  be  obtained.  Turning 
the  other  day  to  that  inestimable  book;  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  I  lighted  upon  the  biographer's 
recital  of  how  he  had  desired  to  establish  an 
acquaintance  between  his  friend,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
and  his  other,  and  of  course  more  important  friend, 
Dr  Johnson.  Boswell,  living  in  intimacy  with 
both  of  them,  found  yet  a  difficulty  in  bringing  his 
friends  together  upon  friendly  terms.  Thereupon, 
Sir  John  Pringle — who  probably  hung  back  from 
Johnson  quite  as  earnestly  as  Johnson  hung  back 
from  him — explained  ingeniously :  '  It  is  not  in 
friendship  as  in  mathematics,  where  two  things 
equal  to  a  third  are  equal  between  themselves. 
You  agree  with  Johnson  as  a  middle  quality,  and 

Jou  agree  with  me  as  a  middle  quantity  ;  but 
ohnson  and  I  should  not  agree.'   This  seems  to 
me  a  very  concise  and  explicit  statement  of  the 
case.   I  and  my  friend  and  his  friend  resemble  in 
fact  three  pieces  out  of  a  child's  puzzle.    The  pro- 
jections and  indentations  of  piece  No.  1  fit  on  to 
I  the  indentations  and  projections  of  piece  No.  2. 
But  between  piece  No.  1  and  piece  No.  3  there  is 
no  sort  of  accord ;  wide  gaps  appear  between  them ; 
and  unless  piece  No  2  is  inserted  to  link  and  unite 
|  them  compactly,  it  is  entirely  without  avail  to 
...  ._  _  _     | 
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keep  thrusting  them  together.  They  indeed  are 
without  any  point  of  contact  and  agreement  what- 
ever, albeit  they  are  adapted  admirably  to  the 
differently  shaped  right  and  left  of  piece  No.  2. 
And  this  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  friends 
have  various  sides  to  their  characters.  To  one  of 
these  we  are  perfectly  suited,  and  thence  our 
friendship.  But  as  to  the  other  sides  we  are  with- 
out information,  until  we  find  them  suiting  other 
friend?,  with  whom  we  ourselves  have,  and  can 
have,  no  correspondence— except  in  the  most  acci- 
dental way. 

In  relation  to  Boswell's  story,  I  may  mention 
that  one  misgiving  occurs  to  me.  He  describe*  Sir 
John  Pringle  as  '  his  friend  and  hi*  father's  friend! 
AVe  are  therefore  invited  to  the  consideration  as 
to  whether  friendship  am  be  hereditary.  Is  the 
friend  of  the  father  usually  the  friend  of  the  son  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I'm  inclined  to  think  not. 
Indeed,  I  fancy  we  have  all  of  us  somewhat 
unfavourable  memories  in  connection  with  the  early 
friends  of  our  family,  who,  in  the  pauses  of  their 
conversation  with  our  seniors,  affected  to  take  an 
interest  in  us,  the  children  of  the  house,  and  made 
irrelevant,  if  not  disagreeable  inquiries  touching 
our  names  and  ages,  our  progress  at  school,  and 
the  extent  of  our  powers  of  construing,  the  while 
they  prisoned  us  at  their  knees,  and  were  careful  to 
smooth  our  hair  systematically  and  elaborately  the 
wrong  way,  until  the  process  made  our  scalps  tingle, 
and  involuntary  tears  start  into  our  eyes.  It  is 
possible  that  these  parental  friends  sometimes 
'tipped'  us  on  our  emitting  home  to  resume  our 
studies  ;  but  I  think  they  as  often  disappointed  our 
reasonable  hopes  in  that  respect.  In  maturer  life, 
these  people  now  and  then  visit  us — especially 
when  they  want  something  out  of  us— and  accost 
us  somewhat  truculently :  their  palpable  object 
being  to  disparage  us,  and  lessen  our  self-importance 
as  much  as  possible.  If  we  demur  to  this  fashion 
of  treatment,  our  visitor  generally  waxes  indignant 
'  Why,  I  knew  your  father  when  he  was  ouly  so 
high,  he  exclaims,  placing  his  open  hand  in  quite 
ridiculous  proximity  to  the  floor.  Now,  it  has  never 
seemed  to  me  that  uj>on  this  fact  of  having  known 
my  father  in  his  days  of  diminutiveness  any  fancy 
value  ought  to  be  set  The  thing  may  be  curious, 
but  it  cannot  be  of  any  real  worth— and  I  particu- 
larly object  to  its  being  made  a  means  of  slighting 
me  personally,  and  further,  of  dwarfing  my  balance 
at  my  banker's— which,  1  may  mention  confiden- 
tially, can  seldom  afford  submission  to  any  such 
operation.  No,  I  am  convinced  that  our  fathers' 
friends  are  not  necessarily  our  friends  ;  nor  are  our 
friends'  friends.  We  do  not  acquire  friends  by 
right  of  inheritance,  nor  can  they  be  selected  for 
us  by  others.  We  have  to  choose  and  make  friend- 
sliips  for  ourselves.  These  arc  the  only  genuine, 
and  legitimate,  and  lasting— all  others  are  spurious 
and  delusive,  and  to  be  avoided.  In  the  matter  of 
friendship,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  beware  of 
counterfeits. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  intending  to  halt,  when 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  reader, 
who  had  accompanied  and  borne  with  me  in  my 
treatment  of  the  subject,  that  I  should  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  facts  out  of  which  this  disserta-  j 
tion  has  arisen.  I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  a  candid  j 
person  ;  and  I  extremely  reprobate  any  line  of 
conduct  approximate  to  what  the  lawyers  call 
*  matt  hing  a  judgment.'  While  I  do  not  want  to 
have  the  value  of  my  opinions  underrated,  I  also 


object  to  any  extrinsic  stress  being  laid  upon  them, 
and  I  am  punctilious,  therefore,  that  the  circum- 
stances to  which  they  are  attributable  should  be 
plainly  set  forth.  Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  if 
I  have  not  by  my  arguments  won  from  my  reader 
acquiescence  in  my  views  as  a  matter  of  general 
principle,  I  shall  nevertheless  win  his  entire 
sympathy  and  support  under  the  special  condi- 
tions I  am  about  to  state.  This  I  will  do  as  briefly 
as  may  be. 

I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  my  friend  Jones 
and  of  his  friend  Robinson.  (Those  are  not,  of 
course,  their  real  names,  any  more  than  my  own 
patronymic  is,  what  I  stated  it  to  be — Brown.  But 
lor  the  purposes  of  illustration,  I  will  continue  so 
to  call  them)  Well,  I  have  felt  myself  much 
aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  my  friend  Jones 
arising  out  of  his  intimate  connection  with  his 
friend  Robinson.  The  thing  has  not  happened 
merely  once  or  twice — but  thrice  and  more.  To 
say  that  I  have  been  writing  under  a  feeling  of 
exasperation  would  be,  perhaps,  to  put  the  matter 
too  strongly.  But  I  cannot  resist— I  avow  it 
openly — a  sensation  of  annoyance  due  to  certain 
slights  which  accidentally  or  otherwise  have,  as  I 
conceive,  been  put  upon  me  by  my  friend  Jones. 
This  sensation  may  possibly  have  affected  my  views 
upon  friends  and  friendship. 

The  slights  alluded  to  have  come  about  in  this 
wise.  Not  long  ago  I  pro  potted  to  Jones  a  little 
walking-tour  ;  he  fell  in  with  my  project  heartily. 
We  purchased  Bradsliato  (it  is  always  right  to  carry 
a  Bradthaw  on  a  walking-tour,  for  fear  of  accidents) 
and  Ordnance  maps,  settled  our  plans,  and  packed 
our  knapsacks.  At  the  last  moment  Jones  says 
suddenly  :  '  I  thought  you  wouldn't  object.  I 've 
asked  another  man  to  join  us.  He  'e  very  fond  of 
walking  ;  he 's  my  old  iriend  Robinson.'  And  sure 
enough  Robinson  came  with  us ;  trust  him  for  being 
anywhere  where  he  could  make  himself  disagree- 
able !  Of  course  there  was  an  end  of  pleasure  then. 
The  tour  became  a  dreary  pilgrimage.  We — that 
is,  I — had  a  WTetchcd  ten  days  of  it  We  all  quar- 
relled ;  we  could  agree  about  nothing  ;  and  I  believe 
all  arrived  home  on  different  days  by  different 
routes.  I  would  as  soon  take  a  long  turn  on  the 
tread-mill  as  another  tour  if  Jones's  friend  Robinson 
is  to  make  one  of  the  party ! 

Again,  I  was  ill,  miserable,  coufined  to  the  house 
with  a  wretched  cold  and  generally  disordered 
system.  I  write  to  Jones  entreating  him  to  come 
and  sec  me — to  spend  au  evening  with  a  depressed 
invalid.  He  promises  to  come.  The  looked-for 
advent  of  Jones  is  a  thing  of  vast  importance  in 
the  limited  area  of  my  sick-room.  I  long  for  the 
sight  of  my  friend's  friendly  face.  I  pile  up  the 
fire,  and  have  the  hearth  swept ;  easy-chairs  drawn 
towards  it,  and  the  cribbage-board  looked  out.  I 
shall  have  au  hour  or  two's  pleasant  gossip  with 
my  friend  Jones,  and  then  go  to  bed  with  a  heart 
lighter  by  many  pounds  than  it  has  been  for  long, 
long  nights.  What  happens  ?  1  am  listening  for 
Jones's  knock  when  there  comes  the  postman's, 
and  a  letter.  Jones  is  very  sorry  ;  when  he  pro- 
mised to  give  me  a  look  in,  he  had'entirely  forgotten 
that  he  was  already  engaged  to  play  whist  at 
Robinson's.  He  hopes  I'm  better;  he'll  come 
round  some  other  evening;  and  he's  mine,  very 
truly,  Joshua  Jones.  Some  other  evening  !  It 
was  that  evening  I  wanted  him,  more  than  any 
other  evening  in  the  year.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, if  he  had  to  choose  between  me  and 
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RoVunson,  ought  he  not  to  have  thrown  over 
Robinson  ?   I  put  it  to  you. 

One  more  instance,  and  I  conclude.  It  occurred 
only  yesterday.  I  happened  to  have  a  pressing 
occasion  for  ten  pounds,  and  I  had  not  the  money 
in  my  pocket ;  I  am  not  above  owning  it.  Even  a 
R.otli*child  may  have  a  pressing  occasion  for  ten 
pounds,  and  find  that  lie  has  not  the  money  in  his 

r>cket,  and  I  am  not  a  Rothschild;  far  from  it. 
went  to  Jones.    4  My  dear  Jones,'  I  said,  '  lend 


me  ten 


]>0 


una 


His  face  ch 


I  knew  what 


coming.  *  My  dear  Brown,  Tin  sorry  ;  if  you 'd 
only  come  yesterday  !'  he  said. 
« What  do  you  mean  V 

1  Well,  the  fact  is,  between  ourselves,  my  friend 
Robinson  called  this  morning — not  half  an  hour 
ago — and  borrowed  a  cool  fifty  of  me.  I  should 
have  so  liked  to  assist  you  ;  but,  my  dear  old 
boy,  it  can't  be  done,  I 'm  drained  dry !  For 
a  week  or  two,  I  hardly  know  where  I  shall  turn 
for  money.' 

I  wiU  "do  Jones  the  justice  to  say  that  I  believe 
he  was  quite  an  much  annoyed  as  I  was,  and  that 's 
Baying  a  good  deal. 

I  made  use  of  a  strong  expression  in  regard  to 
Robinson. 

*  Don't  say  that,'  said  Jones  appealingly.  '  He 's 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world  ;  you  '11  like  him 
immensely  some  dav,  when  you  know  him  as  well 
as  I  do!' 

Now  I  ask  you,  can  I,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  entertain  favourable  views 
of  my  friend's  friend  ? 


MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.  —  FLED. 

My  Lady  returned  to  the  Abbey  at  the  usual 
luncheon-hour,  and  partook  of  that  meal  (if  sitting 
at  the  table  can  be  called  so  doing)  with  the  rest  of 
the  party ;  while  Mary  Forest  kept  watch  at  the 
boudoir  window,  with  her  mistress's  opera-glasses 
in  her  hand,  scanning  the  Windmill  HilL 

There  was  no  likelihood  of  Derrick's  coming  for 
hours  yet,  since  he  had  not  arrived  already  by  the 
same  train  that  had  brought  old  Jacob's  letter  ;  but 
there  was  just  a  possibility  of  this.  However,  he 
did  not  come.  The  unfrequented  road,  which  on 
the  morrow  would  be  thronged  with  the  vehicles 
of  Sir  Richard's  guests,  had  not  a  single  passenger. 
It  was  one  of  the  two  ways  we  have  spoken  of 
leading  to  Dalwynch,  and  the  shorter  in  point 
of  distance,  although  not  of  time,  because  of  the 
winding  hill ;  but  Derrick,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Ooveton  (not  by  the  Dalwynch  line, 
but  another  railway),  could  approach  Mirk  by  no 
other  route. 

Immediately  after  luncheon,  the  carriage  drew 
up  at  the  door. 

'  I  will  not  offer  to  go  with  you,  dearest  mother,' 
said  Letty,  'because  there  is  so  much  to  do  at 
home,  and  the  more  because  you  will  be  absent 
yourst'lf.  But  you  will  come  back  as  soon  as  you 
can— there 's  a  darling  ! — won't  you  ?  Nothing 
goes  on  as  it  should  at  the  Abbey  without  you.' 

*  Yes,  dear  Letty  1  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as 
lean.' 


My  Lady  cast  a  wistful  look  at  her  three  children. 
She  would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  to  have 
thrown  her  arms  around  their  necks,  and  wept  her 
fill ;  but  such  an  indulgence  might  have  cost  them 
and  her  far  more  than  that,  or  anything  which 
money  could  estimate.  What  if  her  strength 
should  fail  her — if  she  should  *  break  down,'  as  the 
saying  is,  at  this  supremest  moment  1  She  could 
only  trust  herself  to  nod  and  smile. 

The  whole  party  went  out  to  the  front  door  to 
see  her  off.  The  two  young  ladies  standing  on  the 
hall  steps  with  their  arms  round  one  another's 
waists  (although  I  much  doubt  if  they  had  grown  to 
be  the  friends  that  they  once  were);  Master  Walter 
kissing  his  white  hand  to  her  with  all  the  grace 
and  fondness  of  a  lover ;  Sir  Richard  handing  her 
into  the  carriage  with  stately  but  affectionate 
courtesy.  '  The  lower  road — to  Lever's  the  watch- 
maker's in  High  Street,'  said  he  to  the  coachman, 
'  and  don't  spare  the  horses.'  Then,  as  the  carriage 
drove  away,  he  observed  to  the  others :  *  What  a 
strange  freak  it  is  of  mamma  to  be  going  to 
Dalwynch  at  such  a  time  as  this  about  her  watch. 
However,  she  ought  to  be  back  by  five  o'clock  at 
latest' 

The  carriage  did  return  even  before  that  hour  ; 
but  it  did  not  contain  my  Lady.  It  only  brought 
back  a  letter  from  her,  which  the  footman  was 
instructed  to  place  at  once  in  the  hands  of  her 
elder  son.  The  man,  however,  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  Sir  Richard,  who  was  superintending 
some  finishing-touches  that  were  being  given  to 
the  interior  of  the  marquee — the  arrangement  of 
certain  flags  over  the  place  he  was  to  occupy  on 


the  morrow.  Sir  Richard  tore  open  the  note, 
fearing  he  knew  not  what ;  then  uttered  a  tremen- 
dous oath.  His  people  stared,  for  unlike  some 
'young  masters,'  the  baronet  scarcely  ever  mis- 
behaved himself  in  that  way.  '  Where  did  you 
leave  my  Lady,  airrah  V  inquired  he  roughly  of 
the  footman. 

'At  the  railway  station,  Sir  Richard.  Her 
Ladvship  took  the  train  for  town.' 

♦  Where  is  Miss  Letty?  Walter— Walter,'  cried 
the  baronet, '  come  here.' 

'Hollo,  what  is  it?'  answered  the  captain,  a 
little  sulkily,  for  he  was  engaged  in  setting  up  an 
emblem  composed  of  various  weapons  of  war  at 
the  other  end  of  the  marquee  ;  and  pretty  Polly, 
the  gate-keeper's  daughter,  was  handing  him  up 
certain  highly-polished  swords,  and  he  was  play- 
fully accusing  her  of  using  them  in  transit  as 
mirrors.  '  You  haven't  found  out  a  mistake  in  the 
almanac,  and  that  you  came  of  age  the  day  before 
yesterday,  have  you  ?' 

'  Worse  than  that,'  returned  poor  Sir  Richard 
simply.  '  Read  that,  man.  What,  in  Heaven's 
name,  are  we  to  do  now  V 

'  Let  us  go  in  and  see  Letty,'  said  Walter  gravely, 
after  he  had  read  the  note.  '  Perhaps  she  knows 
something  about  it ;  and  if  not,  you  may  take 
your  oath  that  Mary  Forest  does.' 

4  Do  you,  Walter  ?  Don't  trifle  with  mc,'  Faid 
the  baronet  earnestly  ;  '  if  any  business  respecting 
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yourself  has  taken  my  mother  away,  I  conjure  you 
to  tell  me  all.' 

'No,  Richard.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I 
know  of  no  reason  for  this  extraordinary  conduct 
It  is  true  that  that  letter  from  Moss  Abrahams 
gave  her  some  annoyance,  but  that  matter  was 
settled  long  ago.  I  am  as  surprised  and  dumb- 
founded as  yourself 

*  Dearest  Richard  !  '—here  he  again  perused  my 
Lady's  note — 1  urgent  necessity  compels  me  to  leave 
home  for  a  time.  You  will  have  the  explanation  on 
the  15th.  That  there  may  be  many,  many  happy 
returns  of  to-morrow  to  you,  dear  boy,  is  the  heartfelt 
prayer  of  your  loving  Mother.' — *  How  extraordinarily 
Btrange !    When  is  the  15th  ?    Let's  see.' 

'  The  day  after  to-morrow,'  rejoined  Sir  Richard 
gloomily.  '  What  will  to-morrow  be  without  our 
mother?  Good  Heaven,  how  dreadful  is  all  this  ! 
Is  it  possible,  tliink  you,  to  put  the  people 
off?' 

'  Utterly  out  of  the  question,  Richard  ;  we 
should  require  five  hundred  messengers.' 

They  were  walking  on  the  lawn,  and  had  now 
arrived  at  one  of  the  open  windows  of  the  great 
ball-room,  a  splendid  apartment,  although  the 
highly-decorated  pink  ceiling  had  been  likened  by 
a  pert  young  architect  (who  wanted  to  persuade  the 
baronet  to  let  him  pull  down  the  Abbey,  and  build 
another  one)  to  the  ornaments  on  a  twelfth-cake. 
Mrs  Walter,  Letty,  and  Arthur  Haldane  were  all 
very  busy  here,  but  the  last  two  not  so  entirely 
occupied  with  the  work  in  hand  as  to  be  unaware 
of  one  another's  presence.  At  another  time,  Sir 
Richard  would  have  been  annoyed  at  seeing  them 
so  close  together,  and  obviously  so  well  pleased 
with  the  propinquity,  but  now  he  was  really  glad 
to  meet  with  the  young  barrister,  for  whose  judg- 
ment he  had  a  great  respect 

'  Letty — Arthur,'  criea  he, '  read  this.  Do  either 
of  you  know,  can  either  of  you  guess,  what  on 
earth  it  means  ?' 

'  Mamma  not  to  be  here  to-morrow ! '  ejacu- 
lated the  former,  when  she  had  read  the  note.  '  I 
can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.'  But  at  the  same 
time  there  came  into  ner  mind  that  vague  but 
saddening  talk  which  her  mother  had  held  with 
her  but  lately  when  my  Lady  had  said  her  malady 
was  not  one  the  doctors  could  cure.  Arthur  read 
the  note  twice  over,  not  so  much  to  master  its 
contents,  perhaps,  as  to  frame  his  own  reply  to  what 
had  been  asked  of  him. 

' 1  certainly  do  not  know,'  said  he,  '  what  can 
have  taken  your  dear  mother  at  such  a  time  as 
this.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  it  is  no  mere 
freak  of  fancy,  but  that  it  is  done  for  what  she 
believes  to  be  your  good.' 

'  Our  good  /'  broke  forth  Sir  Richard  impatiently. 
'  How  can  it  be  for  good  that  I  should  be  placed 
to-morrow  in  a  position  the  most  embarrassing  that 
can  be  conceived  ?  What  am  I  to  say  when  people 
ask  me  "  Where  is  your  mother  ?"  Imagine  what 
they  will  think  of  her  absence  on  such  au  occasion, 
the  most  important '  

'  Let  us  rather  imagine,  Richard,'  interrupted 
Letty,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  'what  our 
dear  mother  must  l>e  suffering  at  this  moment.  As 
Arthur  says,  it  can  be  no  trivial  matter  that  takes 
her  thus  suddenly  away  from  us  ;  and  although  she 
may  have  over-estimated  its  urgency,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  her  anxiety  for  others— that  iB,  for  us 
— which  has  caused  her  to  do  so.  Mamma  is 
incapable  of  a  selfish  action.' 


'I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  alone,  Letty,' 
returned  the  baronet  hotly. 

'I  did  not  accuse  you  of  doing  so,  Richard. 
What  I  mean  is  this,  that  however  much  you  may 
feel  this  misfortune,  mamma  has  to  bear  the 
burden  of  its  cause — whatever  that  may  be — 
alone.  She  is  thinking  at  this  moment  of  the 
alarm  and  Borrow  she  has  excited  here,  and  we 
may  be  sure  is  feeling  for  us  at  least  as  much  as 
we  feel  for  ourselves  ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  she 
has  this  trouble  to  bear,  at  oven  the  nature  of 
which  we  cannot  guess.' 

Sir  Richard  frowned,  and  did  not  reply ;  but 
Arthur  unobserved  stole  Letty's  hand,  ana  pressed 
it,  in  token  of  his  loving  approval  '  And  who  is 
the  person  who  is  to  give  us  the  explanation  on 
the  15th,  think  you ?'  said  Walter.  'I  '11  wager — 
or  at  least  I  would  do  so,  if  I  hadn't  given  up 
betting— that  Mistress  Forest  can  tell  us  if  she 
would.' 

'Then  let  us  send  for  her  at  once,'  cried  Sir 
Richard  hastily;  'anything  is  better  than  this 
suspense.' 

When  the  servant  called  for  this  purpose  had 
been  despatched :  '  I  do  not  presume,'  said  Arthur 
gravely, 4  to  dictate  what  is  your  duty  ;  but  if  the 
case  were  mine,  Sir  Richard*,  and  my  mother  had 
expressly  stated  that  her  motives  would  be  explained 
at  a  certain  date,  I  should  hardly  like  to  extract 
them  beforehand  from  her  confidential  servant 
Forgive  me,  for  I  know  I  am  addressing  one  who 
is  himself  a  man  of  the  most  scrupulous  nonour.' 

The  baronet  bit  his  lip.  'I  don't  know,  I'm 
sure,  Haldane.  It  is  true,  since  my  mother  has 
gone  to  town,  that  nothing  we  can  do  can  bring  her 

back  in  time  for         But  at  all  events  there  can  be 

no  harm  in  asking  how  long  she  is  likely  to  be 
away. — Ah,  here  is  Mistress  Forest  We  want  to 
hear  about  my  Lady,  Mary.  She  has  gone 
to  London,  it  seems,  and  we  are  not  to  know  why 
until  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Now,  we  are  not 
going  to  ask  you  her  reasons.' 

'Thank  you,  Sir  Richard,' said  Mistress  Forest, 
her  puckered  eyes  looking  really  grateful. 

'  But  what  we  do  desire  is,  that  you  will  tell  ua 
how  long  she  will  be  away.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell,  sir ;  Heaven  knows  I 
wish  I  could,'  answered  the  waiting-maid  fervently. 
'She  sent  a  big  box  over  to  Dalwynch  by  the 
carrier  yesterday :  that  'b  all  I  know  about  it 

♦Then  she  herself  is  not  going  to  give  us  the 
explanation  in  person,  you  think  V  said  the  baronet 
gloomily. 

'  No,  Sir  Richard :  not  in  person  ;  at  least,  I 
believe  not.  Somebody  else  is  going  to  do  that  for 
her.' 

'And  you  know  who  that  will  be  ?'  returned  the 
young  man  sternly. 

'I  think — at  least ;  yes,  I  know,  sir;  but  it's  not 


me, 


added  the  waiting-maid  hastily.    'I  hope  I 


know  my  place  better  than  that.  But  my  Lady 
bade  me  Bay  nothing  about  it,  and,  with  all  respect, 
wild  horses  should  not  tear  it  from  me.' 

Here  Mistress  Forest  who  had  always  enter- 
tained considerable  terror  of  her  austere  young 
master,  could  not  forbear  casting  a  beseeching 
glance  towards  Arthur  Haldane. 

'  We  already  know  from  Mr  Haldane's  own  lips,' 
observed  Sir  Richard  with  emphasis,  and  looking 
in  the  same  direction,  '  that  he  is  not  in  possession 
of  the  secret  of  my  Lady's  departure.' 

'I  certainly  said  as  much/  returned  Arthur 
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haughtily,  and  with  that,  either  because  he  was 
really  annoyed,  or  did  not  wish  to  be  further 
questioned,  he  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn,  and 
walked  away. 

'  All  this  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  strange,  and 
bad,'  said  the  baronet,  after  a  considerable  pause. 
'  Hut  nothing  is  to  be  got,  it  seems,  by  asking 
questions.  We  must  do  then  the  best  we  can  for 
to-morrow  without  my  mother — you  Letty,  assisted 
"by  Mrs  Walter  here,  must  do  the  honours  of  the 
Abbey  in  her  place — and  I  wish  to  Heaven,'  added 
,  He,  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel  '  that  the  day  was 
well  over.' 

*  What  a  nice  agreeable  temper  Richard  has, 
I    when  anything  goes  wrong/  observed  Walter, 

twirling  his  moustaches.    '  I  in  hanged  if  I  don't 
think  it's  that  which  has  driven  my  mother  away 
from  home.   She  naturally  enough  concludes  he 
i    will  be  unbearable  when  he  becomes  the  master.' 

*  Fie,  fie,  Walter ! '  said  Letty.  '  I  think  it  is 
much  more  that  she  can  no  longer  bear  to  listen  to 
the  cruel  things  she  hears  her  two  sons  say  of  one 
another.  She  has  spoken  to  me  of  it  more  than 
once  of  late  with  tears  in  her  eyes.' 

'  Well,  Sir  Richard  has  a  bad  temper,  Letty, 
there 's  no  doubt  about  that,'  observed  Mrs  Walter, 
striking  in  in  defence  of  her  husband. 

*  Yes ;  yet  there  are  many  things  worse  than 
that,  Rose,  and  mamma  has  been  accustomed  to 
Richard  all  his  life  ;  but  she  has  had  trouble  upon 
trouble  for  the  last  six  months,  as  I  am  lure  you 
cannot  deny,  and  it  is  likely  in  the  state  of  health 
to  which  1  know  she  is  reduced,  that  she  feels 
herself  totally  unequal  to  the  part  she  would  be 
expected  to  play  to-morrow.' 

'I  think  Air  Haldane  knows  more  of  the  matter 
than  he  chooses  to  say,'  observed  Rose,  at  once 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

«I  don't  taink  you  quite  understand  him,' 
returned  Letty,  executing  the  same  strategic  move- 
ment ;  *  anything  like  duplicity  is  altogether  foreign 
to  his  character. 

'He  looks  simple  enough  certainly,'  remarked 
Hose  quietly.  'But  I  noticed  that  when  Sir 
Richard  asked  him  whether  he  knew,  or  could 
guess  what  had  taken  Lady  Lisgard  from  home, 
he  confined  himself  to  replying  that  he  did  not 
know.' 

Letty  made  no  answer,  but  applied  herself  with 
heightened  colour  to  the  occupation  in  which  her 
brothers  had  interrupted  her.  Waiter  smiled 
sardonically,  thinking  of  certain  female  savages  he 
had  been  reading  of  that  morning  in  some  paper  in 
the  Field,  apropos  of  rifle -grooves,  who  were  expert 
in  propelling  poisoned  darts  from  blow-pipes ;  then 
catching  sight  of  his  handsome  face  in  one  of  the 
mirrors  with  which  the  ball-room  was  wainscoted, 
he  nodded,  as  though  he  recognised  some  friend  he 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  yet  was 
always  glad  to  see,  and  sauntered  out.  At  first,  he 
made  mechanically  for  the  marquee,  but  stopping 
himself,  not  as  it  seemed  without  some  contention 
in  his  own  mind,  he  turned  his  steps  to  some  other 
part  of  the  Park.  '  No,'  said  he  to  himself  gaily, '  I 
will  be  a  good  boy.  It  is  true,  I  have  had  devilish 
hard  lines  lately,  but  then  it  was  partly  deserved. 
Now,  the  poor  mother  has  had  just  as  hard,  and  has 
not  deserved  them  a  bit  I  will  do  nothing  that 
can  cause  her  trouble  now — not  even  run  the  risk 
of  a  bit  of  harmless  flirtation,  for  there  always  is  a 
riak  about  that,  somehow.  1  wonder  whether  Letty 
I  wis  right  about  her  going  away  ;  1  'nl  sure  I  can't 
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help  Richard  quarrelling  with  me — he  will  do  it 
And  then  there  was  that  matter  of  Moss  Abrahams — 
upon  my  Life  it  must  have  been  very  trying  to  the 
dear  old  lady.  And  then  there  was  my  affair  with 
Rose — humph !  Well,  I  'in  very  sorry,  Heaven 
knows,  if  my  conduct  has  in  any  way  contributed 
to  such  a  catastrophe  ;  but  it's  something,  my  dear 
mother,  let  me  tell  you,  when  your  troubles  are  of 
that  sort  that  you  can  run  away  from  them.  What 
an  infernal  fool  1  have  made  of  myself  in  every 
way!' 

CHAPTER  XXXV. — THE  UNINVITED  QUEST. 

Old  Jacob  Forest  had  made  a  well-grounded 
complaint  when  he  cried  out  with  such  vehemence 
that  that  fellow  Derrick  had  actually  left  the  front 
door  open,  and  the  Guard-ship  and  his  rheumatism 
more  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  elements  even 
than  usual ;  but  to  do  his  visitor  justice,  this  rude- 
ness was  not  committed  with  intention ;  Ralph 
knew  not  what  he  was  doing ;  he  was  out  of  his 
mind  with  fury  and  despair. 

'  Damn  her ! '  screamed  he,  plucking  the  little 
bunch  of  violets  from  where  he  had  placed  them 
so  tenderly  but  an  hour  before  ;  '  so  she  was  false, 
too,  like  the  rest  of  them.  She  had  no  more  heart 
in  her  than  a  woman  of  stone ;  and  I  have  been 
worshipping  her  all  my  life,  just  as  a  savage  wor- 
ships his  idol.  No  wonder  I  took  to  that  young 
son  of  hers — how  like !  how  like  1 — and  like,  too, 
in  his  selfish  soul!  Why,  I  was  calling  yonder 
Sea  a  while  ngo  a  cruel  smiling  traitress — because 
in  her  wrath  1  thought  that  she  had  swallowed  this 
woman  up.  But  the  sea  is  honest  enough  com- 
pared to  her.  She  puts  up  painted  panes  to  my 
memory,  does  she,  with  the  money  of  the  very  man 
she  has  married!  Hypocrite!  Wanton!  Liar! 
She  has  held  converse  with  me,  knowing  who  I 
was,  across  that  man's  very  grave,  and  let  me  pour 
my  heart  out  before  her,  drop  by  drop,  when  she 
might  have  stanched  it  with  a  word.  How  could 
she  do  it?  How  dared  she  do  it?— she  that  is  a 
God-fearing  woman,  forsooth !  But  I  suppose  that 
all  is  fair  against  a  castaway.  Let  her  look  to  it 
now,  though  Ralph  Gavestone  is  not  a  man,  as  I 
told  her  then,  to  he  crossed  with  impunity — far 
less  to  be  cajoled,  betrayed,  insulted,  Wronged ! 
Richard  Lisgard,  too  ! — Sir  Richard,  as  the  bastard 
calls  himself! — your  hour  of  bitterness  is  drawing 
nigh  too,  and  I  will  not  spare  you.  There  is  no 
memory  now  of  the  beloved  Dead  to  stay  my  hand ; 
there  is  the  knowledge  of  the  treacherous  living  to 
make  the  blow  all  the  surer  and  the  more  fatal. 
Love — nay,  even  the  impress  of  where  I  thought 
love  had  lain  within  me,  but  it  was  not  so— is 
cancelled  out,  and  Mercy  with  it  Friendship — 
bah,  I  have  found  out  what  that  is  worth  !  There 
is  nothing  left  me,  nothing  in  the  world,  now, 
except  Revenge !  Lord  it,  Sir  Richard,  for  yet  a 
few  hours  more,  among  your  truckling  neighbours, 
your  fawning  tenants,  for  your  time  is  short  indeed. 
They  may  be  your  humble  and  obedient  servants 
still,  but  what  will  they  think  of  you,  what  will 
they  say  of  you,  behind  your  back,  when  they  come 
to  learn  who  you  are  ?  If  your  mother  has  the 
right  to  rule  at  Mirk,  then  I  will  rule  there  too : 
and  you  sliali  serve ;  and  if  not— then  she  is  my 
wife  still,  and  leaves  you  for  me.  There  will  be  a 
downfall  for  your  pride  !  Lady  Lisgard  of  Mirk 
Abbey  to  be  claimed  by  a  "drunken  brawler" — do 
you  suppose  that  I  forget  such  words  as  those — 
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and  forced  to  be  once  more  plain  Lucy  Gave- 
stone,  for  the  wife  of  a  vagabond  like  me  has 
scarcely  the  right  to  be  termed  "madam."  The 
law  will  give  her  to  me :  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  The  righteous  Law,  which  is  to  be  always 
upheld — remember  that,  my  game-preserving 
friend — no  matter  what  hardships  it  may  entail 
upon  individuals,  or  even  what  injustice  it  may 
commit  in  exceptional  cases.  How  sweet  it  is  to 
remember  such  words  of  wisdom,  against  which,  in 
my  ignorance,  I  was  wont  to  fight  tooth  and  nail. 
You  will  not  forbid  me  the  Abbey,  I  suppose,  when 
I  come  thither  to  claim  ray  wife.  To-morrow,  or 
next  day  at  furthest,  will  introduce  you  to  your 
stepfather;  for  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
acknowledge  you,  just  as  though  you  had  been 
born  in  lawful  wedlock.' 

Breathing  forth  these  cruel  threats,  and  feeding 
upon  their  fulfilment  in  his  mind,  Ralph  Derrick 
lay  awake  for  hours  in  his  chamber  at  the  Royal 
Marine,  and  had  hardly  fallen  asleep  when  the 
omnibus  started  for  the  morning  train.  The  ho: 
and  noise  of  the  wheels  aroused  him,  and  he  leal 
up  out  of  bed  with  an  oath,  because  he  knew  that 
he  had  missed  that,  his  earliest  opportunity,  of 
getting  to  Mirk.  However,  having  rung  his  bell, 
he  learned  from  the  waiter  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  yet,  by  taking  a  carriage  and  four  horses, 
to  reach  the  junction  before  the  Coveton  train, 
which,  besides,  had  to  wait  there  for  the  mid-day 
mail.  'Of  course,'  said  the  waiter,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  speaking  with  a  hesitation  induced  bv 
the  contemplation  of  Ralph's  scanty  kit,  '  it  wifl 
be  a  very  considerable  expense,  and  perhaps '  

'  Curse  the  expense,  and  you  too!'  ejaculated  the 
whilom  gold-digger  in  his  old  flaming  manner. 
'  Here 's  a  ten-pound  note ;  and  let  my  bill  be 
Fettled  and  the  horses  put  to  within  five  minutes.' 

'  But  your  breakfast,  sir  V 

'A  glass  of  brandy  and  a  piece  of  bread  :  that 's 
all  I  want ;  quick,  quick  ! ' 

The  waiter  departed  at  full  speed — his  anxiety  to 
execute  Derrick  s  orders  being  at  least  equalled  by 
his  desire  to  communicate  them  to  his  mistress  and 
the  chambermaids.  Thev  were  only  accustomed  at 
the  Royal  Marine  to  the  ftewly  Married,  who  were 
rarely  in  a  hurry,  and  never  broke  their  fast  upon 
brandy  and  bread  ;  and  to  these  Ralph  certainly 
afforded  a  lively  contrast. 

The  four  horses  carried  him  along  at  a  great  rate, 
and  the  old-fashioned  carriage  swung  from  side  to 
side  down  every  hill,  so  that  if  motion  could  have 
soothed  his  perturbed  spirit,  on  the  principle  of 
like  to  like,  it  should  have  grown  calmer  with 
every  mile.  But  fast  as  he  sped,  his  thought*  flew 
on  before  him— and  in  them  ne  was  already  at  Mirk 
Abbey,  denunciating,  exposing,  Avenging,  until 
physical  inaction  became  intolerable,  and  thrusting 
his  head  and  shoulders  out  at  the  window,  he  bade 
the  astonished  post-boys  pull  up,  and  let  him  out,  for 
that  he  would  have  no  more  ot  such  travel.  Then 
once  more  he  pursued  his  way  on  foot,  and  had 
walked  two-score  of  miles  before  he  put  up  for  the 
night,  at  one  of  the  same  inns  at  which  he  had 
stopped  npon  his  way  down  to  Coveton.  But 
exercise,  even  in  this  violent  degree,  could  now  no 
longer  avail  him.  He  was  still  consumed  with 
bitterness  and  anger,  and  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
He  could  not  sleep ;  and  he  had  lost  all  appetite 
for  food.  He  drank,  m  he  had  never  drunk  since 
he  was  in  Cariboo ;  glass  after  glass  of  raw  spirits, 
to  the  wonder  of  his  tolerably  well-seasoned  host, 


who  looked  to  have  him  for  quite  a  permanent 
guest,  overtaken,  as  it  seemed  must  come  to  pass, 
by  delirium  tremens.  Brandy,  however,  could  now 
affect  him  nothing ;  except  perhaps  that  it  added 
fuel  to  his  rage.  On  the  third  day,  he  grew 
impatient  of  his  slow  progress,  and  took  the  train 
upon  a  line  of  rails  that  brought  him  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  Mirk.  As  soon  as  he  got  out  at 
the  station,  he  inquired  for  a  vehicle  to  take  him 
to  his  journey's  end. 

'  You  wish  to  go  to  Mirk  Abbey,  do  you  not,  sir  V 
said  the  porter  respectfully  (for  Ralph  always 
travelled  first-class). 

'  That 's  mv  business,  and  not  yours,'  retorted 
Derrick  angrily,  but  without  surprise ;  for  it  seemed 
to  him  natural  enough  that  the  purpose  which  was 
consuming  his  whole  being  should  be  recognised 
in  his  external  features. 

'  Nay,  sir ;  I  meant  no  harm.  It  is  not  business, 
but  pleasure,  that  is  taking  all  the  world  to  Mirk 
to-day.  Everything  here  that  has  four  wheels,  and 
even  that  has  two,  has  been  already  engaged ;  but 
if  you  don't  mind  waiting  an  hour  or  so,  there  will 
be  a  return-fly  '  

But,  with  a  contemptuous  oath,  Ralph  had 
already  resumed  his  journey  on  foot,  looking 
neither  to  left  nor  right,  but  keeping  his  eyes 
steadfastly  fixed  on  the  wind-mill,  he  could  even 
now  see  afar  off,  and  which  he  knew  crowned  Mirk- 
land  Hill.  The  afternoon  was  already  far  spent,  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  spot  in  question  the 
dusk  had  already  deepened  into  dark.  On  one  side 
of  the  road  lav  the  white  gate  and  little  hedge  be- 
longing to  Belcomb ;  on  the  other,  the  great  Wind- 
mill, with  its  dilapidated  wall  still  unrepaired,  and 
over  which  a  young  man  was  leaning  and  looking 
towards  the  valley  with  longing  eyes.  Ralph  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  his  gaze,  and  perceived  the 
noble  outlines  of  Mirk  Abbey  '  picked  out'  in  lines 
of  many-coloured  flame — its  every  window  aglow 
with  light,  and  the  shadowy  Park  itself  islanded 
with  two  large  shining  spots,  which  old  experience 
taught  him  at  once  were  walls  of  canvas  well  lit  up 
within. 

*  What  is  going  on  there  V  asked  he  of  the  miller, 
for  such  the  young  man's  dress  proclaimed  him 
to  be. 

'  Why,  victuals  and  drink,  to  be  sure,'  replied  the 
lad,  in  a  tone  that  bespeaks  a  grievance;  'and 
music  and  pretty  girls  to  dance  to  it,  and  fireworks, 
and  I  don't  know  what  all.  And  here  am  I,  the 
only  young  man  in  the  parish  that  is  not  to  enjoy 
himself  at  it :  just  because  Master  Hathaway 
happens  to  have  a  pressing  order  in  hand,  I  am  to 
keep  the  mill  going  all  to-night.  I  don't  say  I 
wishes  it  to  rain — for  that  would  spoil  everybody's 
sport— but  if  the  wind  would  be  so  good  as  to  fall, 
and  stop  the  mill,  why,  I  wouldn't  whistle  to  try  and 
set  it  agoing  again.' 

'  Yes,  by  the  by,'  said  Ralph, '  I  heard  something 
at  the  station  about  some  goings-on  at  Mirk,  but  1 
didn't  take  much  heed.  What  is  it,  lad  ?  And 
whv  are  they  all  so  gay  down  yonder  at  the 
Abbey?' 

'Why,  it's  Sir  Richard  coming  of  age,  to  be 
sure,'  answered  the  lad.  'You  must  hail  from  a 
darned  long  way  off,  not  to  know  that ;  and  yet  I 
seem  to  know  your  face.  Why,  you  'rc  Mr  Derrick, 
ain't  you,  as  used  to  lodge  at  the  Lisgard  Arm*  f  I 
thought  so.  Well,  you  '11  find  nobody  there  now, 
for  Steve  has  been  taken  into  favour  again — thanks 
to  my  Lady,  I  believe — and  is  up  at  the  Park  with 
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the  rest ;  and  they  won't  let  you  into  the  grounds, 
you  Itnow  ;  bo  you  might  just  as  well  Btop  here, 

and.  have  a  chat  with  a  poor  fellow  as '  

Striking  his  stick  with  violence  against  the 
ground,  Ralph  strode  away  down  the  hill.  This, 
then,  was  the  very  time  for  him  to  come  upon  the 
inmates  of  Mirk  Abbey,  while  they  were  holding 
their  heads  highest,  and  to  cast  them  down  to  the 
-very    dust.     If  his  determination  had  needed 
strength,  if  the  sharpness  of  his  revenge  had  wanted 
an  edge,  both  had  been  supplied  by  the  careless 
words  of  the  miller's  boy.    Before  the  night  was 
out,  not  only  that  lad,  but  all  the  parish,  nay,  all 
the  County,  should  learn  that  he,  Ralph  Derrick, 
could  not  only  be  no  longer  forbidden  to  enter  the 
Liisgards'  doors,  but  would  perhaps  even  rule  within 
them  as  the  husband  of  my  Lady  herself. 

The  village,  as  he  had  "been  forewarned,  was  as 
deserted  as  Auburn  itself,  and  the  inn  fast  closed. 
But  the  iron  gates  of  the  Abbey  were  flung  back, 
as  though  to  welcome  all  comers,  and  the  rheum- 
atic lodge-keeper  and  his  wife  had  betaken  them- 
selves with  their  pretty  daughter  to  the  festive 
scene  within.     So  Ralph  strode,  undenied,  up 
the  long  dense  avenue,  made  darker  by  the 
glancing  lights  at  the  far  end,  like  some  embodi- 
ment of  Misfortune,  about  to  paralyse  Youth  and 
Hope  with  a  wonl.   The  fairy-like  splendours  of 
the  scene  before  him  seemed  to  him  like  a  house  of 
painted  cards,  which,  at  his  fingeT- touch,  should 
collapse  in  utter  ruin  ;  his  frown  should  silence  all 
those  melodies  that  jarred  so  on  his  reluctant  ears  ; 
that  merriment  should  be  turned  into  wailing,  or 
still  better,  into  scornful  laughter.   The  scene  of 
pride  should  be  made  a  place  of  shame. 

No  one  of  all  the  crowd  of  holiday-makers  seemed 
to  take  notice  of  his  presence,  though  he  carried  with 
him,  from  spot  to  spot,  the  only  scowling  face  that 
was  to  be  seen  among  them.  He  stood  at  the  opening 
of  the  great  marqude,  and  watched  the  dancers  ; 
his  evil  eye  scanned  each  gay  couple  as  they 
whirled  before  him,  but  settled  upon  none  whom  it 
had  come  to  wither.    Sir  Richard  and  his  brother 
hiid  inaugurated  the  proceedings  there  by  taking 
part  in  a  few  dances,  but  had  then  withdrawn 
themselves  to  the  ball-room  within.   In  the  second 
tent,  reserved  for  the  humblest  class  of  guests,  the 
mirth  was  already  growing  somewhat  uproarious  ; 
but  there  was  one  among  the  company,  who, 
though  he  took  two  glasses  for  other  folk's  one, 
looked  as  sober  as  an  undertaker ;  and  Derrick 
came  behind  this  man  and  plucked  his  arm. 

4  Steve,'  said  he,  '  I  want  a  word  with  you. 
Come  out  with  me,  and  leave  these  capering  idiots.' 

The  landlord  of  the  Lisgard  Arms  aid  not  even 
make  a  pretence  of  being  glad  to  recognise  his  late 
lodger :  he  had  been  received,  as  Hathaway's  lad 
had  stated,  into  favour  at  the  Abbey  once  more, 
through  the  intercession  of  my  Lady,  but  he  was 
still  upon  his  good-behaviour,  and  it  excessively 
annoyed  him  to  6ee  the  original  cause  of  Sir 
Richard's  displeasure  with  himself  once  more  at 
Mirk,  and  intruding  where  he  was  least  welcome. 
However,  the  two  withdrew  together  apart  from 
the  crowd. 

•What  is  it,  Derrick  ?  I  think  it  is  foolish  of 
yon  venturing  here.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
promised  not  to  receive  you  again  at  my  inn.  I  did 
not  dream  of  your  coming  back,  or  else  I  would 
never  have  done  so.' 
'Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Steve.  If  I 
I  «tay  at  Mirk  at  alL  it  will  be  here,  at  the  Abbey.' 
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'  At  the  Abbey  !  You  have  been  drinking, 
Derrick.  Now,  take  my  advice,  and  bo  off;  at  all 
events,  for  the  present.  To-day,  when  everybody 
is  being  entertained  by  Sir  Richard,  folks  would 
resent  any  insult  put  upon  the  family,  I  can 
promise  you — it 's  the  worst  day  you  could  possibly 
have  selected  to  force  your  way  in  here.' 

'  No,  Steve,  the  best  day — the  only  day.  I  would 
have  given  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  tell  you,  rather 
than  have  missed  it,  or  have  arrived  to-morrow 
instead.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  so  ricli,  man,'  returned  Steve 
drily,  'for  it  is  the  impression  down  here  that 
you  lost  all  your  money  upon  that  French  horse  at 
the  Derby  ;  poor  Master  Walter,  too,  you  led  him 
into  a  pretty  mess,  it  seems.' 

'Curse  Master  Walter!'  ejaculated  Derrick 
angrily.  '  He 's  a  mean  skunk,  if  ever  there  was 
one.' 

'  People  don't  think  so,  hereabouts,  Mr  Derrick  ; 
and  I  should  recommend  vou  not  to  express  your 
opinion  quite  so  loudly.  If  any  of  these  volunteers 
heard  you  speaking  of  their  captain  in  that  way, 
you  would  not  escape  with  a  whole  skin.' 

'  That's  my  look-out,'  answered  Derrick  rougldy. 
'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Sir 
Richard.  I  have  particular  business  with  him ; 
something  for  his  private  ear.' 

'It  isnt  about  my  Lady,  is  it?'  inquired  the 
other  eagerly. 

'  Yes,  it  is.  How  came  you  to  think  of  that  ? 
Eh?' 

'  How  could  I  be  off  on  it,  man  ?  Is  she  not  the 
uppermost  thought  of  everybody  here?  Do  you 
really  bring  any  news  of  her  ?  And,  look  you,  if 
it  'b  bad  news,  don't  tell  it  I  don't  like  that  ugly 
look  of  yours,  Mr  Derrick.  If  you  have  done  any 
harm  to  my  Lady,  I,  for  one,  will  help  to  wring 
your  neck  round. 

4  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  is  not  here  ?'  gasped 
Ralph,  without  heeding  his  last  words. 

'Of  course  not;  didn't  you  know  that?  She's 
gone  away,  all  of  a  sudden.  Sir  Richard  quite 
broke  down  when  he  alluded  to  it  in  his  speech. 
He  said  that  urgent  business  had  compelled  ner  to 
be  in  London ;  but  Roberts  told  me  that  the  family 
themselves  have  no  idea  why  she  took  herself 
off*  

'Ah,  but  they  do  though,'  exclaimed  Derrick 
scornfully.  '  And  I  know,  too,  or  I 'm  much  mis- 
taken. She 's  trying  that  dodge  on,  is  she  !  Not  at 
home,  eh  ?  And  she  supposes  that  I  shall  leave  my 
card,  and  go  away  like  any  other  well-conducted 
visitor.  She  '11  find  me  an  acquaintance  whom  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  drop,  I  fancy.  So  my  Lady  has  fled, 
has  she? '  continued  he.  'Hadn't  the  pluck  to 
blazon  it  out,  eh?  She  won't,  however,  have 
flown  very  far  from  her  young  chicks,  I  reckon. 
And,  perhaps,  it's  just  as  well  that  I  should  cut 
the  comb  ot  this  young  bantam,  Sir  Richard,  wliile 
his  mother's  out  of  the  way ;  not  that  I  feel  an 
ounce  of  pity  for  her,  either.' 

'  You  '11  feel  a  horsewhip  al>out  your  shoulders, 
Ralph  Derrick,  before  you  re  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
older,  or  else  I 'm  much  mistaken,'  observed  Steve 
ruefully.  '  I  'U  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you, 
and  that's  a  fact.  You  are  not  only  drunk,  but 
stark  mad.  I  never  heard  a  fellow  go  on  with  such 
a  farrago  of  rubbish.  Look  here,  if  you'll  come 
home  with  me  at  once,  you  shall  have  as  much 
brandy  as  you  can  drink  ;  but  you  shan't  kick  up  a 
row  here.   See,  one  of  the  ball-room  windows  is 
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wide  open,  and  Sir  Richard  himself,  for  all  you 

know,  may          Confound  the  fellow,  it  will  be 

only  kindness  to  tell  Styles,  the  policeman,  to  take 
hiin  up.' 

Derrick  had  buret  away  from  Steve,  and  was 
running  across  the  lawn  to  the  very  place  where 
tbo  Lisgard  family  had  discussed  their  mother's 
departure  upon  the  preceding  evening. 

KING  GEORGE'S  ISLAND. 
Additions  to  the  earth's  surface  are  so  rare,  that  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  interest 
should  be  awakened  by  the  apparition  of  an  island 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Rare,  however,  as 
such  occurrences  are,  the  recent  appearance  of  an  I 
inland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  is  not  without 
precedent,  even  in  the  present  century.  These 
islands  are  not  always  enduring.  There  is  on 
record  an  instance  where  one  of  these  manifesta- 
tions was  taken  possession  of  almost  simultaneously 
by  England  and  France.  It  was  retained  by  the 
former,  and  in  due  course  found  its  place  on  the 
map  ;  but  when  it  was  looked  for  by  subsequent 
navigators,  it  was  not  to  be  found,  and  its  locality 
can  only  be  ascertained  now  by  a  reference  to  the 
Admiralty  chart,  where  it  is  replaced  by  the  words, 
'  Lost  Island.'  Since  1800,  at  least  four  islands  have 
made  their  appearance.  In  the  month  of  June  1811, 
there  was  a  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  the 
Azores,  which  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by  the 
appearance  of  an  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  St  Michael.  In  shape,  it  resembled  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  was  about  a  mile  round  at  the 
base,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  with 
a  crater  in  the  centre,  from  which  torrents  of  hot 
water  were  projected  into  the  sea.  This  island  was 
named  the  Sabrina ;  but  within  four  months  from 
its  eruption,  it  began  to  shew  indications  that 
eventually  the  name  would  be  all  that  remained 
of  it.  It  began  to  sink,  and  continued  to  do 
bo  until  February  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
sea  again  swept  over  the  place  where  it  had  been  ; 
the  only  evidence  of  its  continuance  beneath  the 
surface  was  the  issue  of  a  small  quantity  of  vapour, 
which  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last 
disappeared  altogether.  Previous  eruptions  of  a 
similar  kind  arc  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  same  locality.  These  were  attended  by  the 
same  manifestations — smoke  issuing  from  the  sea, 
then  smoke  mingled  with  flames,  and  at  last  an 
islet.  All  of  these  were  either  swallowed  up  or  were 
washed  away  by  the  sea ;  the  most  enduring  did 
not  exist  three  years. 

The  volcanic  region  in  which  Iceland  is  situated 
has  been  distinguished  by  similar  phenomena. 
About  a  mouth  before  the  great  eruption  of  Skapta 
in  1783,  an  island  rose  from  the  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Iceland,  which  had  been  preceded  by  an  immense 
quantity  of  pumice-stones  and  ashes.  This  islet 
was  taken  possession  of  in  due  form  by  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  christened  it  New  Island,  but, 
like  some  of  the  possessions  of  his  successors,  he 
was  not  able  to  retain  it ;  its  birth  and  death  were 
included  in  the  same  year.    On  this  same  coast  of 


Iceland  there  appeared  another  island  in  1830.  It 
was  in  close  proximity  to  Reikiavik.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  island  made  its  appearance  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  which,  during  its  brief  existence, 
bore  the  name  of  Julia  or  Feroinanda  indifferently. 
There  is  still  some  evidence  of  its  having  existed, 
for  the  sea  is  shallower  there  than  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  so  short  a 
distance  below  the  surface,  that  Mr  Figuier  thinks 
a  new  eruption  not  improbable. 

The  new  island  which  is  now  drawing  a  host 
of  scientific  and  curious  individuals  from  all 
European  countries  to  observe  its  gradual  elevation, 
is  situated  among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Similar  eruptions,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  nave  occurred  in  the  same  locality  on  several 
occasions  and  at  no  very  distant  dates  ;  Santorin 
itself  was  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  nature  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  soil. 
An  examination  of  a  map  of  the  Greek  Archipelago 
will  enable  anybody  to  perceive  the  situation  of 
three  islands,  named  respectively  the  Great  Kameni, 
Little  Kameni,  and  Nea  Kameni.  All  of  these 
are  of  subterranean  origin — the  last  having  made 
its  appearance  in  1707.  The  elevation  of  the 
highest  portion  of  these  islands  has  been  estimated 
at  about  seventeen  hundred  feet  from  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  Several  accounts  are  in  existence 
relative  to  the  appearance  of  these  islands. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1650,  a  violent 
eruption  took  place  a  little  outside  the  Gulf  of 
Santorin.  It  lasted  some  months,  and  the  quantity 
of  ashes  and  cinders  erupted  was  so  great  that  they 
are  said  to  have  covered  the  sea  as  far  aa  Constan- 
tinople and  Smyrna.  Though  no  island  made  its 
appearance  on  this  occasion,  it  brought  to  light 
the  ruins  of  two  villages,  which  had  probably  been 
buried  in  a  catastrophe  similar  to  that  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. This  eruption  was  not,  however,  unattended 
with  serious  disasters  :  more  than  fifty  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  Santorin  from  su  (location 
by  the  sulphurous  vapours  exhaled,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  animals.  A  huge  wave,  raised  by 
the  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  or  other  cause*, 
swept  over  every  island  in  the  gulf,  and  washed 
down  two  churches  on  Santorin  itself. 

In  the  year  1707,  Santorin  again  experienced 
sundry  shocks  of  earthquake,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  May  of.  that  year,  some  sailors  saw  what 
they  at  first  took  to  be  the  hull  of  a  wrecked  vessel 
lying  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Kameni, 
but  which  they  perceived  on  rowing  off  to  it  was  a 
small  island  composed  of  pumice-stone.  It  was 
white  in  colour,  and  received  a  name  in  conformity 
with  its  appearance.  At  that  time,  it  was  cool,  and 
visitors  could  land  upon  it  without  inconvenience, 
and  feed  on  the  oysters  with  which  it  was  covered. 
It  continued  to  rise  and  develop  a  greater  extent 
of  surface  for  some  time  after  this.  One  of  those 
who  visited  it  describes  it  as  of  very  friable  com- 
position. Nearly  a  month  after  its  first  appear- 
ance, it  lost  its  innocent  character,  and  grew  so 
exceedingly  hot  as  to  render  landing  on  it  impos- 
sible ;  the  sea  round  it  also  approached  very  near 
boiling  heat  During  this  volcanic  disturbance,  a 
large  number  of  isolated  black  rocks  emerged  from 
the  sea  at  different  point*  between  the  last-born 
island  and  Little  Kameni,  which  gave  no  sign  of 
animation  at  first,  hut  after  remaining  inert  some 
hours,  began  to  vomit  smoke  and  flames ;  and  a 
quantity  of  matter  was  upheaved  from  the  depths 
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of  the  sea,  which  united  a  great  many  of  them  in  a 
single  mass.  The  sea,  on  this  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, was  covered  with  innumerable  dead  fish. 
The  volcanic  action  lasted  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and  the  matter  forced  up  gradually  united  this 
mass  to  and  spread  over  the  little  island  which 
had  heralded  its  appearance.  The  formation  of  this 
island,  which  received  the  name  of  Nea  Kanieni, 
was  witnessed  by  many  persons,  who  have  left 
more  or  less  complete  accounts  of  its  formation, 
and  also  of  subsequent  eruptions  on  its  surface, 
which  ended  with  the  formation  of  a  cone  about  a 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
there  was  no  resumption  of  volcanic  disturbances 
perceptible ;  but  there  appears  to  be  good  reason 
to  believe  that  an  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  channel  which  divides 
Little  Kanieni  from  Santorin,  has  taken  place.  In 
1825,  the  depth  of  the  sea  here  was  stated  to  be 
fifteen  fathoms  ;  but  five  years  later,  when  sound- 
ings were  taken,  only  four  fathoms  were  found.  A 
Bhoal  was  also  discovered  to  exist  in  the  gulf,  which 
measured  about  eight  hundred  yards  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  five  hundred  in  another.  Virlet,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  observations  he  made  in 
this  region,  anticipated  in  that  paper  the  formation 
of  a  new  island,  without  any  of  the  violent  mani- 
festations which  marked  the  appearance  of  its  pre- 
decessors, but  by  a  slow  and  gradual  upheaval.  So 
far  as  the  upheaval  was  concerned,  he  was  probably 
right  in  his  conjectures,  for  soundings  taken  sub- 
sequently gave  only  three  fathoms  of  water  above 
it ;  inasmuch,  however,  as  this  submarine  plateau 
is  formed  by  upheaval,  and  not  by  accretions  to  its 
surface,  the  inference  was  that  volcanic  action  was 
going  on  beneath  it,  which  would  vent  itself  as 
soon  as  the  superincumbent  weight  was  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  bed  of  the  sea. 
As  further  evidence  that  this  volcanic  action 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  sulphurous  gas  has  always  been 
observed  to  issue  from  the  sea  along  the  coast 
of  Nea  Kanieni  This  escape  of  gas  into  the  sea 
had  a  peculiar  effect  upon  it,  which  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
bottoms  of  vessels.  The  discover)'  that  it  was  cap- 
able of  accomplishing  this  was  made,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  During  the  war  of  Independence, 
several  vessels  lay  here  at  anchor,  and  it  was  found 
that  although  this  station,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  sea-grass,  and 
the  adhesion  of  shell-fish  to  the  hull,  the  gas  not  only 
prevented  a  further  accumulation  of  this  growth 
and  adhesion,  but  actually  cleansed  the  bottom  of 
the  ship— a  fact  which  it  may  be  of  value  to  know, 
as  of  ail  the  numerous  compositions  which  have 
been  hitherto  used  to  prevent  this  fouling,  not  one 
has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  effectively ; 
copper-sheathing  not  being  possible  in  the  case  of 
vessels  built  of  iron,  on  account  of  the  electrical 
action  which  is  set  up  by  the  contact  or  con- 
tiguity of  the  two  metalB  when  immersed  in 
salt  water.  That  this  cleansing  power  was  really 
exercised  by  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Vulcano, 
was  ascertained  by  Admiral  Lalande  in  the  first 

Klace,  and  subsequently  by  Admiral  Roncierc  de 
[ourry,  who  sent  a  vessel  there,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  exceedingly  foul,  but  was  soon  cleansed 
by  the  action  of  these  waters.  The  fact,  indeed,  is 
now  well  known  to  seafaring  men  who  frequent  the 


From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that 
|  there  is  not  much  cause  for  surprise  that  a  "violent 
outburst  has  occurred  in  such  a  highly-volcanic 
district  On  this  occasion,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
information  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
eruption,  nor  of  pictorial  representations  of  the 
island,  as  a  number  of  photographers  are  busily 
engaged  in  taking  photographs  ot  every  object  of 
interest  The  tiret  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt 
at  Santorin  on  the  28th  of  January  last,  which  did 
nothing  more  than  awaken  some  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santorin,  which  was 
not  diminished  when  they  were  found  to  continue 
through  succeeding  days.  More  violent  shocks 
were  felt  at  Little  Kameni ;  and  on*  the  evening  of 
the  30th  January,  the  sea  round  this  islet  assumed 
a  white  appearance,  an  indication  that  sulphurous 
gases  were  making  their  way  through  the  floor  of 
the  sea.  This  appearance  spread  rapidly,  and  was 
especially  marked  in  the  channel  which  divides 
Nea  Kameni  from  Palai  Kameni,  where  the  sea 
began  to  bubble  violently,  accompanied  with  a 
slightly  intermittent  roar,  resembling  a  well- 
sustained  cannonade,  which  lasted  over  several 
days,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of 
smoke  and  flame,  which  rose  from  the  sea.  The 
flames  were  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  smoke  at  such 
times  as  flames  were  mingled  with  it,  assuming  a 
dark  tint,  whereas  at  other  times  it  commonly  had 
a  white  fleecy  appearance,  no  doubt  from  its  being 
largely  mixed  with  steam.  The  height  to  which 
the  flames  rose  above  the  sea  is  stated  to  have  been 
from  nine  to  twelve  feet  The  colour  of  the  sea 
changed  in  a  few  hours  from  pale  to  a  deep-red 
tint,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  presence 
of  salts  of  iron.  It  was  evident  that  at  this  time  Nea 
Kanieni  was  the  chief  centre  of  volcanic  activity ; 
it  was  constantly  shaken  by  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, and  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  January,  it 
split  in  two  pieces,  and  a  promontory,  which  formed 
the  right  side  of  the  little  port  of  Vulcano,  fell 
away  from  the  island.  From  the  fissure  thus 
occasioned,  there  was  emitted  such  a  quantity  of 
sulphurous  gas,  that  the  sea-gulls  which  had  flocked 
to  the  spot  to  feast  on  the  dead  fish  with  which  the 
sea  was  covered,  fled  away,  and  did  not  again  make 
their  appearance.  Towards  evening,  the  island 
began  to  sink,  and  in  two  hours,  it  was  estimated 
that  it  had  sunk  nearly  two  feet ;  it  then 
diminished,  and  during  the  night  its  downward 
movement  was  estimated  at  three  inches  an  hour. 
At  the  same  time,  the  flames  in  the  channel  burst 
forth  anew,  but  died  away  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  February,  and  were  succeeded  by  clouds  of 
steam  and  smoke,  emitting  a  sulphurous  odour,  but 
not  so  much  impregnated  with  gas  as  to  affect  the 
respiration :  the  ebullition  of  the  water  was  very 
violent 

During  this  day,  the  rate  at  which  the  island  sank 
was  estimated  at  somewhat  under  two  inches  an  hour. 
In  the  meantime,  five  small  lakes  of  fresh  water 
had  appeared  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
island,  which  were  at  first  clear  and  transparent, 
but  gradually  assumed  a  red  tint  and  bitter  taste. 
The  shocks  of  earthquake  were  frequent,  the 
subterranean  rumbling  almost  incessant,  and  the 
fissure  already  referred  to  widened  perceptibly, 
while  the  rocks  in  close  proximity  to  it  felt  hot 
to  the  touch. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  February,  the  flames 
rose  higher  than  ever,  but  died  away  towards 
morning,  and  gradually  became  extinct,  followed 
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by  a  dense  black  smoke.  The  part  of  the  channel 
where  this  was  rising  was  visited  by  a  party  of 
Greek  officers,  who  had  arrived  on  board  a  vessel 
sent  by  the  government,  in  case  it  might  become 
necessary  to  remove  the  inhabitants.  On  arriving 
at  the  spot,  and  heaving  the  lead,  they  found  that 
land  was  rising — was  not,  in  fact,  more  at  that 
time  than  a  fathom  below  the  surface ;  at  four 
o'clock  the  same  afternoon,' the  new-born  island 
made  its  appearance  in  the  world  ;  and  so  rapid 
was  its  elevation,  that  by  nightfall  its  summit 
stood  about  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  Its  appearance,  it  should  be  stated,  was  the 
signal  for  the  cessation  of  the  rumbling  noise  ;  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  quietness  and  tranquillity 
that  it  continued  its  upward  movement. 

King  George's  Island,  as  it  was  named,  in  honour 
of  the  king  of  Greece,  continued  day  after  day  to 
attain  a  greater  elevation,  but  its  development  was 
not  due  solely  to  the  uplifting  of  a  solid  mass  ; 
stones  were  brought  up  by  the  boiling  sea  which 
adhered  iirmly  to  it  On  the  9th  February,  it  had 
attained  a  length  of  five  hundred  feet,  a  breadth  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  an  elevation  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  and  from  its  continued 
enlargement,  it  was  anticipated  by  those  who  saw 
it  that  it  would  eventually  extend  to  Nea  Kameni. 
The  sea  surrounding  it  was  boiling,  and  emitted  the 
same  kind  of  noise  as  may  be  heard  when  a  copper  is 
boiling.  Not  only  did  smoke  and  steam  issue  from 
the  sea  surrounding  the  island,  but  the  island  itself, 
which  is  cone-shaped,  emitted  at  times  smoke, 
steam,  and  flames ;  the  vapour  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, and  smelling  of  sulphur,  but  not  containing 
so  much  gas  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  breathe  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  or  even  in  it  Some  who 
watched  the  island  during  the  night  say  that 
at  the  time  when  flames  were  issuing  from  it,  the 
fissures  in  it  enabled  them  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
incandescent  matter  in  the  interior.  Soundings 
were  again  taken  near  the  new  island,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  was  an  upheaval  of  the  floor  of 
the  sea  all  round  it 

In  the  meantime,  the  cracks  in  Nea  Kameni 
continued  to  increase  in  every  direction.  From 
these  cracks,  vapour  issued  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  and  the  sea  about  the  island  assumed 
a  milky  appearance,  and  in  some  places  was  so 
hot  that  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  hand  in  it 

The  latest  accounts  that  have  reached  this 
country  up#Q  the  moment  at  which  we  are  writing 
represent  the  volcanic  action  as  increasing,  and 
serious  alarm  is  felt  with  respect  to  its  effects  on 
the  island  of  San  tori  n  itself.  Shocks  of  earthquakes 
have  been  felt  at  Patras,  and  at  other  places 
equally  distant,  such  as  Tripolitza,  where  some 
buildings  were  shaken  down.  At  Chios,  they  had 
more  severe  shocks  than  at  some  other  places  ; 
the  people  living  in  that  island  saw  a  column  of 
smoke  rise  from  the  sea  between  it  and  the  oppo- 
site coast;  and  according  to  a  report  brought  to 
Trieste  by  the  captain  of  an  Austrian  steamer,  a 
shoal  has  "been  formed  between  the  island  of  Cerigo 
and  Cape  Maleus. 

Two  of  our  vessels  were  despatched  from  Malta 
by  the  governor  to  assist  the  inhabitants  to  escape, 
and  a  similar  measure  was  adopted  by  the  king  of 
Greece,  who  likewise  sent  a  scientific  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  observations.  From 
the  reports  transmitted  by  them,  it  seems  that 
while  the  first  island  gradually  grew  until  it 
united  itself  at  both  ends  with  Nea  Kameni,  thus 


filling  up  the  little  port  of  Vulcano,  a  second  rose 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  crumbled  to 
pieces.  The  eruptions  have  become  more  violent, 
and  the  members  of  the  commission  themselves 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  ;  the  clothes  of  some  of 
them  were  burned  before  they  could  run  under  a 
projection  to  screen  themselves  from  the  falling 
stones  and  cinders,  and  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
which  brought  them  was  scorched  in  several 
places,  as  were  also  the  crew  on  board.  The  cap- 
tain of  another  vessel  was  killed  by  a  falling  stone, 
and  the  red-hot  cinders  which  accompanied  it  set 
the  vessel  on  fire.  The  most  striking  phenomenon 
that  has  been  witnessed  during  the  eruption  was 
the  gradual  rising  into  the  air  of  an  immense 
column  supposed  to  have  been  formed  of  red-hot 
ashes  and  smoke.  The  estimated  height  to  which 
it  rose  was  over  four  thousand  feet,  and  its  diameter 
about  one-seventh  of  its  height. 


POPULAR  MATHEMATICS. 

Next  to  Metaphysics,  the  subject  of  all  others  con- 
sidered the  impersonation  of  everything  dry,  and 
abstruse,  and  repulsive,  is  Mathematics.  A  few 
specially  constituted  minds  excepted,  mankind 
generally  are  debarred  from  the  study  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Nature,  by  the  inscription 
placed  at  their  entrance :  *  Let  none  but  mathe- 
maticians enter.'  The  dead  languages  were  not  a 
more  complete  wall  of  exclusion  from  knowledge 
in  former  days,  than  algebraical  symbols  and  geo- 
metrical demonstrations  are  in  our  own  day.  This 
state  of  things  is  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  mechanical  and  physical  sciences, 
more  especially  the  subjects  perhaps  most  fruitful 
in  the  valuable  arts  and  ameliorations  of  human 
life.  The  man  that  can  shift  this  barrier,  so  as 
to  rescue  even  a  small  portion  of  the  imprisoned 
knowledge,  iB  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
him  that  can  multiply  blades  of  grass,  or  open  up 
new  fields  of  industry. 

There  are  two  ways  of  surmounting  the  difficulty. 
By  improving  the  expository  arts,  a  subject  for- 
merly mathematical  and  technical,  can  be  rendered 
plain  to  the  ordinary  mind  ;  or,  again,  by  similar 
pains  bestowed  upon  mathematics  itself,  a  certain 
number  of  its  truths  may  be  made  more  intelli- 
gible, and  thereby  less  obstructive  of  the  road  to 
knowledge. 

We  could  not  name  any  one  who  has  laboured 
more  assiduously  for  these  ends  than  Dr  Arnott 
His  work  on  Physics,  first  published  thirty  years 
ago,  and  now  completed  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  day,  was  an  attempt  to  avoid  altogether  the 
employment  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  to  shew 
that,  by  a  careful  choice  of  illustrations  and 
examples,  a  very  large  portion  of  natural  philo- 
sophy might  be  taught  without  mathematical  aids. 
It  was  necessary  that  some  of  the  highest  diffi- 
culties should  be  omitted  ;  but  the  number  of 
valuable  principles  that  could  still  be  included, 
and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  reasoning  mind, 
took  people  by  surprise.  The  work  was  extensively 
diffused,  and  waa  devoured  with  an  avidity  rarely 
manifested  towards  anything  scientific. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  arts  and  methods 
brought  into  play  in  such  a  signal  effort  of 
expository  skill  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
studied  avoidance  of  new  and  technical  terms  ;  the 
greater  number  of  such  being  rendered  into  plain 
language,  while  the  few  that  must  still  be  retained 
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arc  explained  and  dwelt  upon  till  they  become 
easy.  In  the  next  place,  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
principles,  facts  are  everywhere  sought  out  from 
common  and  familiar  experience.  A  third  device 
is  made  use  of  with  great  effect.  When  the 
author  has  to  explain  a  piece  of  mechanism,  in  any- 
wise complicated,  as,  for  example,  the  steam-engine, 
he  is  particularly  mindful  to  separate  the  essential, 
or  distinguishing,  part  of  the  machine  from  the 
accessory  parts,  or  such  as  do  not  enter  into  its 
main  character.  The  essential  of  a  steam-engine 
is  a  pump,  with  an  inverted  arrangement  of  the 
power  ;  as  if  a  well,  instead  of  being  pumped  by 
working  the  pump-handle,  gushed  up  of  itself,  and 
set  the  handle  in  motion  to  do  some  outside  work. 
What  is  additional  to  this  principal  arrangement, 
is  a  system  of  cranks  and  wheels  such  as  we  may 
find  in  many  other  machines  ;  but  it  is  the  business 
of  a  good  instructor  to  keep  all  these  out  of  the 
learner's  view,  until  the  essential  part  be  fully 
understood. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  Dr  Arnott's 
volumes,  nor  even  to  allude  to  the  novelties  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  the  work,  in  the  new  and 
completed  edition.  What  has  more  especially 
attracted  our  notice  to  it  at  present  is  a  short 
Appendix,  entitled  'The  Art  of  Measuring,'  by 
which  is  meant  mathematics. 

The  intention  in  this  Appendix  is  to  deal  with 
the  difficulty  above  stated  from  its  other  side,  and 
to  provide,  if  not  a  royal,  at  least  an  easier  road  to 
geometry.  The  author  shrewdly  remarks,  that  as 
particular  schools  have  been  famous  at  certain 
times  for  turning  out  able  scholars  in  mathematics, 
it  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  must  depend  on  the 
mode  of  teaching  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
subject  Accordingly,  he  makes  an  attempt  in  the 
some  direction,  and  by  the  same  methods  as  in 
dealing  with  natural  philosophy  ;  beginning  by 
translating  the  technical  names  into  plainer  lan- 
guage. He  then  approaches  the  basis  of  all 
numerical  computation,  and,  by  the  figure  of  a 
crossed  square,  shews  to  the  eye  the  decimal 
method  of  common  arithmetic  up  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  also  the  calculation  of  linear,  superficial, 
and  solid  bulk.  Proceeding  to  geometry,  he  takes 
up  all  the  scientific  terms,  and  represents  each 
nndeT  some  familiar  example,  in  the  first  instance. 
Thus,  the  straight  line  is  'seen  in  a  thread,  by 
which  a  weight  is  suspended,  as  in  the  string  of 
a  plummet,  or  in  the  edge  of  a  fiat  solid  ruler, 
called  a  straight-edge,  which  ruler  is  formed  to 
coincide  with  such  string.  It  is  seen  also,  nearly 
perfect  m  *ny  stretched  cord,  as  in  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument,  or  the  blue  used  by  masons  in 
building  straight  walls,  and  by  gardeners  in  form- 
ing borders  of  flower-beds.  Light  moves  in  straight 
lines,  and  enables  persons  by  the  eye  to  place 
objects  in  straight  rows/  The  circle  he  elucidates 
by  the  study  of  its  best  known  example,  the  face 
of  a  clock.  For  the  sphere,  he  constructs  a  globe 
of  wire,  like  a  bird's  cage,  by  which  he  explains 
great  circles  and  small  circles,  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, &c.  A  perpendicular  is  a  plummet ;  and  so 
on.  By  a  proper  model,  it  is  easy  to  shew  the 
relations  of  squares  and  cubes  to  their  sides  ;  that 
a  pipe  of  double  diameter  will  run  four  times  the 
quantity  of  water ;  and  a  ship  tripled  in  all  its 
three  dimensions  will  have  its  bulk'  multiplied 
twenty-seven  times. 

The  geometrical  proof,  that  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  is 


given  with  very  little  either  of  previous  preparation 
or  of  cumbrous  ceremonial.  But  better  still  is  the 
leap  taken  to  the  35th  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid, 
namely,  'Parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and 
between  the  same  parallels  are  equal.'  The  proof 
given  of  this  proposition  might  oe  adopted  into 
geometry  under  the  name  of  the  Pack  of  Cards' 
demonstration.  Suppose  a  pack  of  cards  lying  on 
the  table  with  their  edges  perfectly  upright  Take 
two  fiat  pieces  of  wood,  and  apply  one  to  each  end 
of  the  pack,  so  as  to  stand  upright  and  enclose  the 
pack  between  them.  In  the  supposed  position  of 
the  pack,  either  side  represents  to  the  eye  an  up- 
right parallelogram,  or  rectangle.  Next  let  the  two 
pieces  of  wood  be  slanted  to  one  aide,  the  cards  being 
carried  with  them.  Study  now  the  side  of  the 
pack.  The  parallelism  of  top  and  bottom  remains, 
because  the  thickness  or  depth  of  the  pack  is 
unchanged  ;  the  new  parallelogram  is  between  the 
same  parallels  as  the  old ;  while,  instead  of  an 
upright  figure,  we  liave  a  slanting  one.  Yet  that 
slanting  figure  is  made  up  of  the  same  identical 
material,  namely,  the  combined  edges  of  the  cards  ; 
these  combined  edges  cannot  be  more  or  less  in  the 
one  position  than  in  the  other ;  whence  it  is  proved, 
with  mathematical  certainty,  that  the  area  of  any 
slanting  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
upright  parallelogram ;  which  is  the  point  aimed 
at  by  the  proposition.  With  the  pack  of  cards 
before  one,  the  proof  would  not  take  half  the  time 
to  comprehend  tnat  the  explanation  now  given  takes 
to  read.  This  important  proposition  established, 
one  other  step  brings  the  pupil  to  the  celebrated 
47th  of  the  same  Book :  the  square  described  on 
the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  sides. 

It  is  not  to  be  maintained  that  such  familiarising 
devices  will  either  supersede  the  technical  machinery 
of  geometry,  or  go  far  into  the  depths  of  the 
science  ;  but  they  are  valuable  helps  for  overcom- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  the  abstruseness  and  the 
mystery  that  envelop  it ;  whence  they  may  be  the 
means  of  increasing  considerably  the  number  of 
minds  able  to  grasp  its  more  elementary  truths. 

.  ■ —  —  ■ —  ■ 

GOING  ASHORE. 

'There  she  is,  sir;  that's  Bhe  just  off  the  pint 
there.  She 's  a-coming  stem  on  ;  and  in  arf  an 
hour,  if  she  ain't  on  Bunk  Sands,  I 'm  a  Dutchman.' 

My  companion  was  no  native  of  dam-land,  for 
there  was  Briton  written  in  every  feature  of  his 
bruuze-red  face,  as  he  stood  by  me  in  Eaythorpe 
shore,  in  his  canvas  trousers,  heavy  fisher's  boots,, 
blue  Jersey  shirt,  and  tarpaulin  hat,  tied  on  with  a 
bit  of  oakum  band,  while  the  flap  behind  beat 
about  in  the  tremendous  wind  that  was  raging  in 
our  faces. 

'Bang!'  went  the  dull  smothered  report  of  a 
heavy  gun,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  coming  night  I 
just  caught  fight  of  a  faint  flash  of  light  Where 
we  stood,  the  spray  came  rushing  in  like  a  hoavy 
storm  of  rain  ;  while  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  thundering  in  of  the  huge  rollers  as  they  curled 
over  and  over  upon  the  sands,  tearing  it  out  from 
among  the  clays,  and  scraping  it  away  by  tons, 
made  standing  in  the  lace  or  such  a  storm  ex- 
tremely confusing  ;  and  yet  hundreds  were  out 
upon  the  shore  close  under  the  great  sand-bank, 
drenched  to  the  skin  with  the  spray,  for  the  news 
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had  spread  through  the  village  that  a 
was  going  ashore. 

Going  ashore !  Simple  words  to  a  landsman's 
ears  ;  but  what  do  they  mean  ?  The  noble  vessel 
tearing  and  plunging  through  the  broken  water — 
now  down  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  now  rising 
like  a  cork  upon  the  white  crests,  and  then  a 
shock  as  she  strikes  upon  the  sand,  and  seems 
immovable  ;  a  shuddering  quiver  through  plank 
and  beam ;  and  then  crash,  crash,  crash — mast 
after  mast  gone  by  the  board — snapped  like  brittle 
twigs  on  a  dead  stem  ;  while  huge  ropes  part  like 
burned  twine ;  then  the  rising  of  the  apparently 
immovable  vessel,  as  she  is  lifted  by  the  waves  to 
fall  crashing  again  upon  the  sands,  parting  in  the 
middle  ;  rushing  billows  pouring  tuns  upon  tuns  of 
water  over  the  deck ;  a  wild,  wild  cry  for  help  ; 
and  then  the  shore  strewed  with  fragments,  casks, 
bodies,  as  the  merciless  waves  sport  with  them, 
tossing  them  on  to  the  sands,  and  then  curling  over 
to  drag  them  back.  Going  ashore  ;  not  safety  from 
a  wild  storm,  but  death. 

•  Ah,'  said  the  old-salt  by  my  side,  shouting  at 
me  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  '  did  yer  hear  that 
gun  V 

I  nodded. 

"There  goes  another,'  he  continued,  stretching 
out  his  hand,  and  pointing  to  where  the  flash  could 
be  seen,  while  directly  after  came  another  dull 
heavy  report   '  Can't  yer  see  her  now,  sir  ?' 

Mine  were  not  sea-going  eyes ;  and  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  make  out  a  distant  object  through  the 
blinding  storm  of  spray  which  beat  dead  in  my 
face  ;  but  I  just  managed  to  make  out  a  dark  mass 
right  out  amongst  the  boiling  waves,  and  I 
shuddered  as  I  thought  of  the  fate  of  those  on 
board. 

'  She  must  come  to  it,'  said  the  man ;  '  she  '11 
come  in  just  there ;'  and  he  pointed  to  a  spot 
amongst  the  waves  where  they  seemed  roughest ; 
'she'll  be  there  in  less  time  than  I  said;  and 
then,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  'em  !  Amen ! ' 

As  he  aaid  this,  the  old  man  reverently  took  off 
his  tarpaulin  sou' -wester,  and  stood  with  the  storm 
tearing  through  the  remains  of  his  grizzly  hair ; 
bald,  rugged,  and  weather-beaten,  the  coarseness  of 
his  features  seemed  for  the  moment  subdued — 
softened  by  the  feeling  within  his  breast— as  he 
stood  there  no  inapt  representation  of  a  seer  of 
old. 

4  Is  there  no  chance  for  them  V  I  shouted. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  '  Precious  little,'  he  said, '  unless  them 
chaps  come  down  with  the  life-boat;  but  who'd  go 
out  V 

It  did  look  a  desperate  venture,  indeed,  to 
attempt  to  launch  a  boat  with  such  a  sea  on,  and 
having  no  reply,  I  stood  shading  my  eyes  and 
gazing  out  to  sea. 

'Bang!' 

There  was  another  flash,  and  another  dull,  echo- 
less  report,  and  as  the  veil  of  spray  seemed  to  clear 
during  a  lull  in  the  storm,  I  could  perceive  a  large 
three-masted  vessel  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore  ;  and  once,  as  she  heeled  over,  and  shewed 
her  deck,  I  could  see  that  it  was  crowded  with 
people,' 

'  God  help  them ! '  I  muttered. 

'  Amen ! '  said  the  old  man  ;  and  just  then,  away 
to  our  left,  we  saw  the  life-boat  carriage  coming 
down  at  a  trot,  drawn  by  two  stout  horses  ;  while 
a  loud  and  prolonged  'hurray  1'  welcomed  its 


arrival — as  another  flash,  and  its  following'  heavy 
report,  seemed  to  come  from  the  doomed  vessel 
like  a  groan  of  pain  in  its  hour  of  sore  distress. 

'  They  '11  never  go  out  to  her,'  said  the  old  man, 
shouting  in  my  ear,  for  after  the  lull,  the  storm 
came  down  with  redoubled  fury — the  wind  shriek- 
ing and  howling  past,  cutting  the  crests  of  the 
waves  off  as  it  came  tearing  over  the  hill  of  waters, 
and  dashing  the  salt  spray  in  my  face  till  it  almost 
seemed  to  cut  the  flesh  ;  while  at  times  the  women 
who  had  come  down  were  completely  held  back 
against  the  steep  sand-bank. 

'  There !  look  there ! '  cried  the  old  man,  suddenly 
seizing  my  arm.  '  Catching  at  straws.  Why,  there  'b 
a  boat-load  coming  ashore.  There ;  don't  you  see 
—now  a-top  o'  that  breaker  V 

I  caught  sight  of  a  small  boat  crowded  with 
figures,  and  then  there  seemed  to  be  a  tall  wave 
curl  over  it,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

'  Gone ! '  said  the  old  man ; '  I  knowed  it !  Nothing 
could  live  in  such  a  storm.' 

'  Let  'b  go  to  the  life-boat,  and  see  if  they  are 
going  off,'  said  I ;  but  the  old  man  was  intently 
gazing  out  to  sea. 

*  There ;  just  as  I  said,'  he  shouted  hoarsely,  'just 
in  the  place.  She's  struck.'  And  then,  above 
the  yelling  of  the  storm,  we  could  hear  a  crash, 
and  a  wild  shriek,  that  seems  to  ring  through  me 
now  upon  a  stormy  night,  when  far  inland  I  listen 
to  the  howling  wind. 

'  It 's  now  or  never ! '  said  the  old  man,  as  he  ran 
down  towards  where  the  life- boat  stood  upon  its 
carriage,  with  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  around, 
the  women  hanging  on  to  their  husbands,  and 
apparently  begging  that  they  would  not  dare  the 
perils  before  them 

The  sea  had  looked  fearful  enough  from  where 
we  stood  before  ;  but  here,  as  close  as  we  dared  go 
to  the  breakers,  it  looked  perfectly  awful,  while 
the  attempt  to  launch  a  boat  seemed  absolute 
madness.  It  was  evident  that  the  men  thought  so 
too,  though,  as  we  came  up,  one  sturdy  fellow 
shouted:  'I'm  ready,  mates,  if  you're  going;' 
a  remark  that  elicited  no  response,  for  every  one 
stood  stolidly  gazing  out  towards  the  doomed 
vessel. 

Just  then,  in  the  dull  haze  seawards,  a  blue  light 
shone  out  over  the  water  like  a  dull  star;  but 
still  no  one  moved.  All  at  once,  the  old  man  by 
my  side  laid  hold  of  my  arm,  and  whispered  : 
'Give  me  a  lift,  sir;'  and  before  I  knew  hardly 
what  his  object  was,  he  had  climbed  by  my  help 
into  the  boat  '  Now,  then,  you  boys,'  he  shouted 
wildly ; '  I  can't  stand  this  !  Stand  aside,  and  let 
some  of  the  old  ones  come  1' 

The  spell  was  broken.  Women  were  hastily 
thrust  aside,  and  a  boat's  crew  was  soon  made  up, 
amidst  the  shrieking  and  wailing  of  sweethearts 
and  wives,  who  ran  about  the  beach  wringing  their 
hands. 

'  Hurray  for  old  Marks !'  shouted  a  voice  at  my 
elbow,  and  the  crowd  loudly  cheered  the  old  man. 
Then  oars  were  shipped  and  all  made  ready,  the 
old  sailor  seizing  the  steering-oar  as  he  stood  up  in 
his  place  with  a  life-belt  on  and  his  hat  blown  off 
— looking  nobler  than  ever. 

'  Now,  are  you  all  ready  V  he  shouted. 

'  No,  no,'  was  the  cry  ;  and  in  the  hush  of  expec- 
tation, two  men  rose  in  the  boat,  dashed  off  their 
life-belts,  and  amidst  half-muttered  groans,  leaped 
out  from  their  places,  and  ran  up  the  sands  to  the 
bank,  where  they  disappeared. 
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*  Two  more ! '  shouted  old  Marks,  and  for  a  few 
moments,  bo  dread  was  the  peril,  not  a  soul  moved ; 
then  two  stout  lads  came  rushing  towards  the 
boat,  pursued  by  an  elderly  man — a  perfect  giant. 

*  Stop  them  v  he  roared.   *  Yer  shan't  go,  lads.' 
He  came  up  to  them  by  the  boat-side  as  they 

were  climbing  in,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  their 
progress ;  but  in  his  turn  he  was  seized  from  behind 
by  a  couple  of  men,  and  the  two  new-comers  were 
in  half  a  minute  equipped  for  the  dire  struggle 
before  them  and  in  their  places. 

'  Let  me  go ! '  shrieked  the  man ;  but  the  others 
clung  to  him,  as  the  signal  was  given,  the  carriage 
backed  down  into  position,  the  time  accurately 
chosen,  and  with  a  wild  '  hurrah  ! '  heard  above  the 
storm,  the  life-boat  was  launched. 

My  attention  had  been  so  taken  up  that  I  had 
ceased  to  look  upon  the  man  who  was  struggling 
to  regain  his  liberty ;  but  just  as  the  boat  was 
leaving  its  carriage,  a  bystander  was  driven  vio- 
lently against  me,  and  the  moment  after  I  saw  a 
figure  dash  across  the  intervening  space,  and  seize 
the  side  of  the  boat ;  and  then  came  the  roar  of 
the  storm  and  the  rush  of  spray ;  while  for  a  few 
minutes  the  life-boat  was  invisible.  Then  a  short 
distance  off,  she  was  seen  rising  upon  a  wave,  and 
then  disappearing  again  into  the  aull  haze,  which, 
mingled  with  the  coming  night,  soon  shut  every- 
thing from  our  gaze  but  the  foaming  water. 

1  Over  seventy,  sir/  shouted  a  voice  in  reply  to  a 
query.  'Old  man-o'-war's-man.  Been  in  many 
a  storm  ;  but  this  here 's  awful.' 

Awful  it  was ;  for  so  wild  a  night  had  not  fallen 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast  for  many  years ;  and  as 
the  folk  upon  the  shore  gazed  in  the  direction  the 
boat  had  taken,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  shouted 
in  each  other's  ears. 

There  was  a  long  and  awful  pause,  only  broken 
by  the  shrieking  of  the  wind,  and  then  came  a 
loud  shout:  'Here  Bhe  comes!'  and  in  another 
minute,  obedient  to  their  steersman,  the  rowers 
timed  their  strokes  to  a  Becond,  so  that  the  boat, 
heavily  laden,  rode  in  upon  the  summit  of  a  giant 
wave  bo  far  that  twenty  willing  hands  were  at  her 
side,  and  she  was  run  right  up  the  sands,  and 
fifteen  shivering,  half-drowned  fellow-creatures 
lifted  out  and  hurried  up  the  shore. 

'  Now,  my  lads,'  cried  old  Marks, '  on  to  the  truck 
with  her,  and  we  're  off  again.' 

The  boat  was  soon  mounted,  and  every  man  at 
his  post,  the  father  of  the  two  lads  taking  his  place 
by  the  side  of  the  old  cockswain ;  for  no  amount  of 
persuasion  on  either  side  could  effect  a  change. 

There  was  another  cheer,  rising  above  the  storm, 
and  again  the  gallant  crew  were  launched  into  the 
surf,  that  seemed  to  curl  round  the  boat  as  though 
to  nil  it  in  an  instant.  It  rose  and  fell  a  dark  mass 
amid  the  white  foam  for  an  instant,  and  then 
seemed  to  plunge  into  a  bank  of  foggy  blackness, 
for  night  had  fallen. 

I  could  not  drag  myself  away  from  the  stirring 
scene  around  me,  for  I  seemed  held  to  the  spot  by 
a  strange  fascination.  All  at  once  a  lurid  light  shot 
up,  for  a  quantity  of  straw  had  been  set  on  fire,  and 
the  flames  roared  and  crackled  as  dry  sea-weed  and 
pieces  of  wood  were  heaped  up  to  increase  the  glare, 
which  appeared  to  gild  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and 
threw  into  bold  relief  the  figures  on  the  sands — 
some  gazing  out  to  sea  ;  some  watching  eagerly 
the  fringe  of  breakers,  ready  to  rush  down  and 
secure  anything  that  might  be  washed  ashore  from 
the 
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More  straw  was  heaped  upon  the  fire,  and  the 
flames  and  sparks  rushed  inland,  as  they  rose  with 
the  mighty  current  of  air,  and  darted  across  the 
Band-bank.  Out  seaward  all  seemed  black  darkness, 
and  the  eyes  strained  after  the  life-boat  were  for  a 
while  strained  in  vain. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  cry  of  *  Here  she  comes  ; ' 
but  it  was  prolonged  into  a  wild  wail  of  despair  ; 
for  by  the  bght  from  the  fire  the  boat  could  be  6een 
broadside  on,  and  close  infehore  ;  and  then,  after 
tossing  about  for  a  moment,  she  was  dashed,  bottom 
upwards,  upon  the  sands. 

There  was  a  rush  to  aid  the  men  struggling  in 
the  surf.  Some  were  dragged  ashore  ;  some  scram- 
bled unaided  from  the  water ;  while  more  than  one 
was  sucked  back  by  the  undertow  ;  but  the  life- 
belts they  wore  kept  them  afloat ;  and  at  last,  more 
or  less  hurt,  the  whole  crew  was  ashore — three 
being  carried  up  to  the  village  insensible. 

I  now  learned  that,  about  half-way  to  the  vessel, 
the  steersman's  oar  had  snapped  in  two,  and  the 
boat  fell  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  ;  when,  in 
their  efforts  to  right  her,  a  couple  more  blades  were 
broken  ;  a  wave  swept  over  them  and  washed  two 
men  from  their  seats ;  but  they  regained  their 
places,  and  then,  with  the  dread  of  death  upon 
them,  the  boat  became  unmanageable  in  their 
hands ;  for  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  old  cock- 
swain, the  men  appeared  panic-stricken,  and  rowed 
at  random. 

The  light  that  glared  upon  the  shore  now  shewed 
that  it  was  completely  strewn  with  wreck ;  and 
I  looked  with  horror  upon  the  various  signs  which 
so  plainly  disclosed  the  fate  of  the  good  ship.  Spar, 
plank,  beam,  and  cask,  entangled  with  rope,  were 
being  churned  over  and  over  in  the  sand ;  and 
twice  I  saw  something  dragged  ashore,  and  carried 
away,  which  sent  a  shudder  through  my  frame. 

At  last,  heart-sick  and  weary,  I  turned  away,  and 
inquired  where  the  crew  of  the  boat  were,  and  who 
had  suffered  ;  when,  to  my  sorrow,  I  learned  that 
the  only  one  seriously  injured  was  old  Marks,  who 
had  so  gallantly  set  the  example  that  evening — an 
example  which  had  resulted  in  the  saving  of  fifteen 
poor  creatures  from  a  watery  grave. 

On  entering  the  village,  I  soon  found  where  the 
old  man  had  been  conveyed,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  I  was  at  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  I  found 
him  sensible ;  but  with  a  change  hi  his  countenance 
that  no  amount  of  pain  or  suffering  alone  would 
have  placed  there.  He  was  quite  calm,  and  smiled 
as  I  entered. 

'  Has  she  gone  to  pieces  ? '  he  whispered,  stop- 
ping to  wipe  the  blood  away  that  oozed  from  his 
lips. 

'  I  fear  so,'  I  replied :  « the  shore  is  strewed  with 
wreck.' 

I I  knowed  she  would,'  he  gasped.    '  Poor  things, 
poor  things !    How  many  did  we  bring  ashore  ? ' 

I  told  him  fifteen. 

'  Ah  !'  he  groaned, '  not  enough,  not  enough.' 

'But  it  was  a  most  gallant  act,'  I  said;  'and 
more  would  have  been  saved  but  for  the  accident 
Where  are  you  hurt  ?   It  is  not  serious,  I  hope  V 

' Serious  V  he  whispered;  and  then,  with  a  sad 
smile :  *  No  ;  it  ain't  serious.  I 'm  the  only  one 
hurt ;  and  my  time 's  up  long  ago— four  year  and 
more.   So  it  ain't  serious.' 

'  Where  are  you  hurt  V  I  said, 

'  Ribs  all  crushed,'  he  whispered.  '  I  was  under 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat ;  and  it 's  all  over.  I  could 
see  it  in  the  doctor's  looks.' 
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A  gush  of  blood  stopped  his  utterance,  and  I 
dared  nut  whisper  the  comfort  I  could  not  feeL 

'  It 's  all  right,  sir,'  he  whispered,  after  lying 
with  his  eyes  closed  for  about  half  an  hour — *  it  's 
all  right,  and  an  old  tar  couldn't  die  better  than 
doin'  nis  duty.  I  never  thought  to  ;  but  I  always 
felt  as  I  should  like  to  die  in  harness,  as  tbey  say, 
and  so  I  shall ;  but  I  wish  there  had  been  more.' 

'  More  what  ?'  I  said. 

'More  saved,'  he  whispered.  'Yer  see  I've 
been  afore  now  in  action  ;  and  the  Almighty  only 
knows  how  many  souls  I've  cut  off;  and  I  should 
like  to  feel  sure  as  I 'd  saved  more  than  I  did  for 
—that's  all.  Perhaps  they  might  go  in  the  scale, 
to  help  balance  the  bad.' 

4  But  you  did  all  as  a  part  of  your  duty.' 

'  Ah  !  he  whispered, '  duty !  Yes,  sailors  should 
do  their  duty ;  and  1  felt  it  was  mine,  to-night,  to 
go.  We  old  men-o'-war's  men  were  trained  to 
answer  to  a  call  in  calm  or  storm  ;  and  when  lives 
were  at  stake  to-night,  I  felt  that  I  was  called,  and 
I  hope  I  did  my  duty.  Will  you  ask  them  fifteen 
to  just  say  a  word  or  two  for  the  old  man  in  their 
prayers,  sir ;  I  mean  when  I 'm  gone  ?  I  think  I 
should  like  them  to,  for  I'm  an  old  sailor,  aud 
can't  boast  of  my  past  life.' 

'Have  you  no  relatives?'  I  whispered ;  'no 
friends  that  you  would  like  to  see  ?' 

'  Far  away — far  away,'  he  said  with  a  mournful 
shake  of  the  head  ;  '  and  some  are  a-waitin'  for  me 
to  join  their  watch.  Don't  leave  me,  sir,'  he  said 
piteously. 

I  promised  I  would  not ;  and  sat  watching  hour 
after  hour  listening  to  the  hard  breathing  of  the 
sufferer,  who  seemed  to  sink  into  a  state  of  stupor, 
only  moaning  at  intervals  as  he  tossed  his  head 
from  side  to  side  of  the  pillow,  and  muttered  a  few 
words  broken  and  half-spoken.  The  storm  gradu- 
ally sunk,  till  the  wind  quite  lulled ;  and  about 
three  o'clock  I  half  drew  the  curtain  and  looked 
out  upon  the  sea,  which  still  tossed  fearfully  ; 
though  all  above  was  calm  and  peaceful — a  light 
cloud  just  drifting  slowly  past  the  pale  bright 
moon. 

I  stood  gazing  at  the  soft  blue  sky,  now  so  placid 
and  serene,  almost  wondering  that  so  great  a 
change  could  have  taken  place,  when  I  started,  for 
a  voice  behind  me  shouted :  '  Morning  watch. 
Draw  the  curtain,  and  let  that  moon  shine  in.' 

I  obeyed — turning  cold  and  trembling  as  I  did 
so — still  looking  at  the  dying  sailor,  who  sat  erect 
in  the  bed.  '  Here,'  he  said  ;  and  as  1  approached 
the  bed  he  seized  my  hand.  '  Hark !  don't  you 
hear  that  ?  It's  the  boatswain  piping  for  me  to 
keep  my  everlasting  watch.  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  There — 
hark  again  !  There 's  the  waves  a-lashing  upon  the 
further  shore.  Breakers  ahead  !  breakers  ahead  ! 
Look  out  there !  The  old  vessel 's  struck,  and 
she '»  going  to  pieces — the  old  seventy-four,  that 's 
weathered  60  many  a  storm,  going  ashore.  Fare- 
well, messmate ;  one  short  struggle,  one  cold  j 
plunge,  and  a  hopeful  heart — a  brave  striking  out 
tlirough  the  harsh  breakers !  Land,  ho !  land,  ho  ! 
on  the  other  side — and  it 's  a  land  of  rest — a  land 
of  peace  and  hope.  Now  for  it !  The  rush  of  the 
dark  waters  is  coming — blinding — deafening — but 
a  bold  heart,  messmate.  God  bless  you !  I  m 
going  ashore.' 

For  sonic  minutes,  I  sat  motionless.  The  old 
man's  eye  had  lighted  up  as  he  gazed  straight 
before  him,  out  upon  the  moonlit  heavens.  His 
voice  seemed  to  peal  through  the  silence  of  the 


night,  till  I  shivered  as  he  described  the  wreck 
then  taking  place.  To  the  last  word,  his  voice  had 
rung  out  loud  and  resonant ;  then  he  sank  back 
motionless,  upon  the  pillow — stained  now  with  his 
life-blood  ;  and  I  passed  softly  from  the  room,  for 
I  knew  that  his  life-bark  was  stranded  by  the  sea 
of  Death. 


MAY  SONNETS. 

Harde  la  hti  heart  that  loreth  nought 
Id  May,  whan  all  this  mirth  la  wrought. 

Chauetr. 


Thk  queen  of  all  the  months  is  with  us  now, 
Stepping  through  woods  and  foliage-bannered  dells, 
Over  the  regal  purple  of  harebells, 
With  a  right  royal  step,  and  crowned  brow  : 
And  flaxen-headed  elfs,  that  gather  flowers, 
Sustain  her  rich  robe's  flower-' broidered  train, 
Unconscious  of  her  presence  in  the  lane, 
Where  dandelions  genre  to  tell  their  hours : 
And  mirth  of  holiday  ghwlneM  comes  with  her. 
Nature's  fair  pageant,  and  divine  array  ; 
Flutter  of  wreathing  leaves,  like  garments  gay, 
When  pomp  of  grand  processions  is  astir. 
For  mirth  of  olden  times  comes  back  with  May, 
Whereto  all  meadow-sights  do  minister. 

it. 

Old  Chaucer's  daisy  ope's  its  golden  eye 
To  see  more  meadow-gold  among  the  grants 
Where  happy  kine  'mid  tufts  of  amber  pats. 
And  crush  out  fragrance  wheresoe'er  they  lie  ; 
For  everywhere,  'mid  lush  luxuriant  green, 
Crowds  the  effulgence  of  the  lavish  May  ; 
Cowslips,  and  dandelions  bright  as  day, 
And  radiant  as  the  halo  of  their  queen. 
May's  yellow  buttercup,  eagerly  seen, 
Like  treasure  found  not  under  every  sky, 
The  merry  milkmaid's  sweetheart  doth  espy, 
And  to  her  raised  chin  holds  its  tell-tale  (sheen. 
A  merry  month  this  month  hath  ever  been, 
And  ever  brimful  of  glad  melody. 

in. 

The  odorous  air,  made  up  of  meadow-smells, 
Is  bubbling  with  sweet  sound  of  blended  song : 
A  hundred  larks  into  the  heavens  throng, 
A  thousand  wild  been  hum  their  drowsy  spells 
Over  fair  flowers,  which  droop  their  charmed  bells, 
And  unaware  yield  up  their  honey-wealth. 
Music  is  born  of  simple  life  and  health, 
Wherever  life  this  merry  May-time  dwells. 
The  olden  minstrelsy  of  breese  and  stream 
Proclaimed  still  the  merry  reign  of  May, 
Blending  with  those  sweet  voices,  heard  alway, 
The  poets  who  interpret  nature's  dream, 
And  to  all  times  in  dulcet  numbers  say, 
For  love  and  mirth,  May  bears  the  palm  supreme. 
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LOST  WILLIE 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  I. 

'  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  he  done,'  said  my  mother,  as  she  was 
washing  up  the  breakfast  things  the  morning  after 
her  return  from  Deepvale. 

'  What  is  it  that  must  be  done,  mother  ?'  said  I. 

'Just  this,  Susannah,'  she  answered:  'that  you 
must  go  and  live  at  Deepvale  for  a  while,  and  look 
after  Davy  and  the  poor  bairn.  It  will  never  do 
to  leave  them  entirely  among  strangers ;  for 
Davy's  so  feckless  in  a  house,  that  anybody  with 
a  mind  to  it  might  rob  him  right  and  left,  and  he 
be  none  the  wiser.  If  he  was  by  himself,  it  would 
be  different :  he  might  then  give  up  the  house,  and 
take  a  decent  lodging  in  the  village,  and  fight  on 
as  he  did  afore  he  was  married  ;  but  having  the  lad 
to  look  after  makes  all  the  difference.  I  would 
fain  have  brought  Willie  back  wi'  me,  but  Davy's 
feelings  are  so  sore  just  now,  that  he  wouldn't 
hear  of  it ;  so,  as  I  said  before,  it  seems  to  me 
there 's  nothing  for  it  but  for  you  to  go  and  look 
after  Davy's  comforts  for  a  time,  and  act  a  mother's 
pirt  by  the  poor  lad.' 

My  mother's  words  almost  took  my  breath  away, 
and  well  they  might  I  was  now  close  upon  twenty 
years  old,  and  in  all  my  life  I  had  never  been 
further  from  home  than  the  nearest  market-town ; 
yet  here  was  my  mother  talking  coolly  of  my 
going  to  Deepvale,  which  was  thirty  miles  away 
across  the  hills,  and  quite  in  another  world,  as  one 
might  say ! 

It  was  a  sad  business  enough  that  had  taken 
mother  herself  all  the  way  to  Deepvale,  at  that 
busy  time  of  the  year,  when  she  could  so  ill  be 
spared  at  home— nothing  less  than  the  sickness  and 
death  of  my  sister  Alice.  How  often  it  seems  in 
families  that  it  is  the  brightest  and  best — those 
that  will  be  missed  the  most — that  are  called  away 
first ;  or  may  be  it  is  that  we  notice  such  cases 
more  than  others,  and  that  makes  them  seem  to 
come  oftener  in  proportion  than  they  really  do. 
All  I  know  is,  that  our  brightest  and  best  was  gone 


when  Alice  died,  and  that  I  couldn't  even  go  and 
press  one  last  kiss  on  the  beautiful  white  face 
before  it  was  put  away  for  ever.  I  did  feel  it  hard 
not  to  have  that  poor  consolation  ;  but  my  father 
was  so  ill  at  the  time  that  he  couldn't  be  left  both 
by  mother  and  me  ;  so  I  had  to  stay  at  home  and 
nurse  him,  and  look  out  every  morning,  with  a 
sickening  heart,  for  the  postman,  till  1  got  the 
black-bordered  letter  which  told  me  all  was  over. 

Alice  had  only  been  married  eight  years  when 
she  died.  Her  husband,  David  Winterburn,  came 
from  a  long  way  off — '  down  south,'  as  he  used  to 
say  himself,  and  was  a  stranger  to  everybody  in 
our  village  when  he  opened  school  in  old  Nixon's 
place.  He  was  a  thin,  sickly-looking  young  man  ; 
and  being  lame  of  one  leg,  he  had  to  use  a  thick 
stick  to  help  him  in  walking.  Finding,  after  a 
j  time,  that  the  school  didn't  pay  him  very  well,  he 
got  a  situation  on  the  railway,  and  went  to  be 
station-master  at  Deepvale.  But  he  had  won  our 
Alice's  heart,  and  got  her  promise  to  wed  him 
before  he  went  away ;  and  a  month  or  two  later,  he 
came  over  and  married  her.  It  was  that  soft- 
spoken,  drawling,  south-country  tongue  of  his  that 
cozened  my  sister  into  loving  him — she  that  might 
have  had  her  pick  of  half-a-dozen  as  handsome 
fellows  as  any  in  the  county.  He  used  to  give  her 
writing-lessons,  and  read  poetry  to  her,  and  tell 
her  all  about  the  moon  and  stars,  and  how  the  earth 
is  made  ;  and  so,  after  a  time,  love-making  came 
easy  to  both  of  them  ;  and  it  was  a  comfort  both  to 
mother  and  me  afterwards  to  know  that  Alice  had 
never  repented  her  choice. 

I  quietly  thought  over  for  two  or  three  days 
what  mother  had  said  to  me,  striving  to  sec  clearly 
where  my  duty  lay,  and  at  last  I  settled  that  I 
would  go  to  Deepvale,  and  look  after  Davy  and  the 
child.  So  mother  wrote  a  few  lines  to  say  when 
Davy  might  expect  me;  and  after  that,  it  a 
busy  time  with  both  of  us  till  the  day  came  round, 
though  the  hard  work  mainly  lay  on  mother's 
shoulders ;  while,  for  myself,  I  had  to  go  tea- 
drinking  to  one  friend's  house  after  another,  and 
I  never  seemed  to  have  had  it  brought  home 
to  me  how  much  people  really  cared  for  me  till 
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now,  when  the  nearness  of  my  departure  brought 
hidden  feelings  uppermost,  and  hearts  wanned 
to  one  another  in  a  way  that  would  always  be 
pleasant  to  think  of  afterwards. 

Mother's  busy  Angers  got  everything  ready  in 
good  time,  and  that  last  night  of  my  stay  at  home 
we  spent  together  by  our  two  selves,  Bitting  in  the 
cosy  nook  by  the  kitchen-fire,  and  quietly  talking 
things  over.  We  were  up  early  next  morning,  and 
had  breakfast  by  candle-light,  as  the  coach  started 
at  six  o'clock.  Peter  Lovick  took  my  box  down  to 
the  coach-office  in  his  barrow,  mother  and  I  walk- 
ing a  little  way  behind  through  the  quiet  shut-up 
streets,  all  white  and  rimy  with  the  first  frosts  of 
autumn. 

'  The  box  seems  heavy,  mother,'  I  said,  as  Peter 
stopped  to  rest  for  a  minute  before  going  up  the 
hilL 

'  Nay,  it 's  not  very  heavy,'  said  ray  mother ;  *  but 
I  '11  warrant  Peter  was  tippling  last  night,  and  so 
feels  a  bit  shaky  this  morning.  But  when  you 
come  to  open  the  box,  Susannah,  you  11  find  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  cider-wine ;  a  drop  of  it 
warmed  will  be  nice  for  Davy  when  he  comes  in 
cold  from  work  of  a  winter's  night  And  you'll 
find  poor. Alice's  china  mug,  that  I  gave  her 
when  she  was  six  years  old ;  Davy  will  may  be 
like  to  drink  his  wine  out  of  it— elder-ivinc  should 
always  be  drunk  out  of  china.  And  there 's  a  few 
pots  of  black-currant  jam,  good  for  colds  and  sore 
throats,  let  alone  puddings.  Then  there 's  a  dozen 
or  two  nice  eating  apples  for  the  lad,  dandy  brown 
russets;  only  be  sure,  Susannah,  that  you  don't 
let  him  have  more  than  one  now  and  then,  for  I  *m 
not  one  as  holds  wi'  giving  children  overmuch 
fruit  If  my  eyes  stand  good  through  the  winter, 
I  intend  to  knit  the  lad  a  few  pair  of  warm  socks, 

and          But  there 's  the  coach  all  ready  to  start. 

Be  sure  to  write  in  a  day  or  two,  and  let  us  know 
how  everything  is  going  on.  Ill  be  bound  now 
that  Peter  Lovick  won't  be  content  with  less  than 
sixpence  for  carrying  the  box,  when  a  fourpenny- 
bit  ought  to  be  quite  enough.' 

A  warm  squeeze  of  the  hand,  a  hearty  kiss,  a 
'  Good-bye,  mother,'  followed  by  a  '  Good-bye,  my 
lass,  and  God  bless  you,'  and  next  minute  I  was 
being  borne  swiftly  away  through  the  dear  old  fami- 
liar streets,  crying  silently,  and  feeling  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  as  if  I  were  quite  alone  in  the 
world.  But  I  grew  more  cheerful  presently,  and 
then  I  could  not  help  enjoying  my  ride  through 
the  clear,  crisp  morning  air,  away  into  that  strange 
country,  of  which  I  had  often  dreamed,  but  had 
never  seen  before. 

The  coach  only  took  me  half-way,  and  I  had  to 
wait  several  hours  at  an  inn  in  a  little  town  till 
the  cross-country  carrier  was  ready  to  start  He 
made  me  a  tolerably  comfortable  nest  with  some 
straw  at  the  bottom  of  his  wagon ;  and  we  set  out, 
just  as  the  afternoon  was  beginning  to  darken,  to 
cross  the  dreary  fells  that  stretched  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Deepvale. 

Davy  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  inn-door  when 
I  got  to  my  journey's  end.  Poor  fellow  J  he  looked 


more  sickly  and  hollow-eyed  than  ever,  and  my 
heart  ached  to  see  him. 

'Welcome  to  Deepvale,  Susannah,'  he  said  in 
his  grave  quiet  way ;  but  I  just  put  my  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  gave  him  two  hearty  kisses  ;  and 
then  I  could  not  help  crying  a  bit  to  think  how 
different  everything  would  have  seemed  if  my 
poor  dead  darling  had  been  there  to  meet  me. 

We  had  not  far  to  walk ;  and  leaving  my  box  to 
be  sent  after  me,  we  soon  reached  Davy's  snag 
little  home,  where  a  fire  had  been  lighted  in  the 
best  room  in  honour  of  my  coming,  and  tea  was 
laid  out  ready  for  me. 

'  David,  my  man,'  I  said  as  soon  as  the  old  woman 
who  attended  to  these  things  had  left  the  room, 4 1 
can't  take  either  bite  or  sup  till  I've  seen  the 
lad.   Where  is  he?' 

*  Where  should  such  small-fry  be  at  this  time  of 
the  night  but  in  bed  V  said  David,  with  his  sweet 
womanly  smile,  which  I  remembered  so  well ;  and 
with  that  he  took  the  candle,  and  led  the  way  to 
a  little  room  up  stairs,  in  which  was  a  little  bed, 
in  which,  as  snug  as  any  dormouse;  little  Willie 
lay  coiled,  and  fast  asleep.  He  started  up  half 
mazed,  and  began  to  rub  bis  eyes. 

'  I  haven't  been  asleep,  dad,'  he  said  ;  and  then 
he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  favoured  me  with  a 
long  steady  stare.  He  had  got  his  mother's  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  curling  hair,  and  all  the  sweet 
features  of  her  face  carved  in  little. 

'This  is  thy  aunt,  Will,  come  all  the  way  from 
Thringstone,'  said  David. 

'  I  thought  it  was  mother  come  back  again  to  see 
us/  said  the  lad ;  '  only  angels  don't  wear  black 
clothes,  do  they  V  he  added,  as  he  glanced  at  my 
mourning  gown ;  and  with  that,  his  little  hand,  as 
warm  as  a  mouse  just  out  of  its  nest,  stole  into 
mine,  and  he  screwed  his  lips  into  a  little  cherry- 
mouth,  which  he  held  up  for  me  to  kiss,  and  from 
that  moment  we  loved  one  another  dearly. 

Next  forenoon,  as  soon  as  I  had  got  through  my 
house-work,  I  set  out,  with  Willie  for  my  com- 
panion, to  look  about  me  a  bit,  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  my  new  home.  But  first  of  all, 
Willie  and  I  made  our  way  to  the  little  churchyard 
behind  the  hill;  and  there,  by  the  grave  of  my- 
dear  dead  Alice,  I  promised  again  in  my  heart  to 
do  my  best  towards  filling  a  mother's  part  to  the 
poor  bereaved  lad.  After  that  we  two  wandered 
through  the  little  village,  which  was  quite  hidden 
from  the  station  by  a  turn  and  dip  of  the  road. 
David's  house,  on  this  account,  seemed  more 
lonely  than  it  really  was ;  and  travellers  by  rail, 
passing  Deepvale  as  they  went  on  their  way  north 
or  south,  might  well  wonder  for  what  reason  a 
station  had  been  placed  in  such  a  seemingly 
desolate  spot  The  house  itself  was  about  three 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  station  proper,  the 
rood  to  which  wound  round  by  the  end  of  the 
garden;  so  that  everybody  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  trains  passed  within  view  of  our  window,  which 
made  it  pieasanter  and  more  lively  than  at  first 
sight  you  would  have  supposed.  To  bo  sure, 
not  many  trains  condescended  to  stop  at  such  a 
poor  place  as  Deepvale ;  but  by  the  forenoon 

Senny-a-mile,  and  by  the  market- train  on  Satur- 
ays,  there  was  generally  a  tolerable  muster  of 
passengers.    At  one  end  of  the  platform  was  built 
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a  little  house,  in  which,  with  his  wife,  lived  old 
Luke  Moffatt,  the  porter  who  attended  to  the  signals 
and  the  lamps,  and  did  the  rougher  jobs  about  the 
station  undeT  David  Winterburn's  instructions. 

As  you  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform, 
your  eye  could  fellow  the  line,  which  was  nearly 
straight  just  here,  to  where  it  was  lost  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Deepvale  tunnel,  half  a  mile  away. 
This  tunnel  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  , 
and  pierced  right  through  the  heart  of  the  hills  by 
which  the  little  valley  was  shut  in  on  three  sides. 

I  Boon  got  used  to  the  quiet  routine  of  life  at 
Deepvale  ;  and  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  grew  con- 
tented with  my  lot  in  hie.  which  is  as  much,  I 
suppose,  as  the  generality  or  people  can  say.  That 
winter,  Davy  busied  himself  with  re-arranging  and 
labelling  his  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths 
and  other  insects.  Strange-looking  objects  many 
of  them  were,  goodness  knows,  and  very  curious  in 
their  way,  I  suppose,  since  so  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  came  at  dilTerent  times  to  see  them,  and 
Beemed  to  think  so  highly  of  them.  In  warm 
weather,  whenever  Davy  had  an  hour  or  two  to 
spore,  he  was  off  into  the  fields,  or  wandering 
down  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  with  a  big  net  in 
his  hand,  on  the  look-out  for  his  favourites ;  and 
during  those  winter  nights,  as  I  have  said,  he 
busied  himself  with  them  at  home.  Davy  had  a 
good  collection  of  books  too ;  and  he  used  to  bring 
home  other  books  and  magazines  from  the  village 
library ;  and  having  so  much  leisure  this  winter 
(the  housework  seemed  a  trifle  to  me  after  what  I 
had  been  used  to  at  home),  I  got  into  the  way 
of  spending  all  my  spare  time  in  reading,  and 
grew  by  degrees  to  have  a  love  for  books,  which 
has  stood  me  in  -good  stead  many  a  time  since, 
when,  but  for  them,  my  life  would  have  seemed 
weary  and  comfortless  mdeed.  And  so  my  first 
winter  at  Deepvale  sped  quietly  and  pleasantly 
away ;  and  as  for  the  lad,  he  just  throve  wonder- 
fully, and  day  by  day  he  seemed  to  grow  closer  to 
my_heart. 

Winter  was  hardly  over  when  the  valley  was 
invaded  by  a  number  of  engineers  and  surveyors, 
who  had  come  to  arrange  for  the  new  branch-rail- 
way, which  was  to  join  the  main  line  a  mile  or 
two  below  the  Deepvale  station  ;  and  presently 
there  came  a  horde  of  navvies  with  spade  and 
pickaxe,  who  turned  our  quiet  village  into  a  brawl- 
ing pot-house  during  the  year  that  they  stayed 
among  us.  Happily,  we  at  the  station  saw  very 
little  of  them  The  money  for  their  wages  came 
to  Davy  from  head-quarters  every  Friday,  but  was 
fetched  away  by  one  of  their  overseers,  and  we 
saw  nothing  of  the  men  themselves.  After  a  little 
while,  this  overseer  and  Davy  grew  to  be  very 
friendly ;  and  then  Davy  took  to  bringing  him  over 
to  have  tea  with  ub  of  a  Friday  evening,  after  which 
he  would  sit  and  smoke,  and  chat  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  march  oil  with  his  bag  of  sovereigns, 
and  be  Been  by  us  no  more  till  Friday  came  round 
again.  The  name  of  this  man  was  Hugh  Sander- 
son ;  and  if  what  I  heard  afterwards  were  true,  he 
had  himself  when  younger — he  was  now  about 
eight- and-twenty  years  old— handled  pick  and 
spade ;  but  being  much  superior  to  nis  com- 
panions, both  in  education  and  manners,  he  had 
been  gradually  advanced  to  his  present  position. 
He  was  toll,  being  over  six  feet  in  height,  and 
strongly  built;  he  had  a  big  brown  beard  and 
1  a  handsome  disdainful  sort  of  face, 
to  have  been  touched  by  the 


finger  of  care.  Both  Davy  and  I  found  Hugh  Sander- 
son very  good  company ;  and  we  soon  got  to  look 
forward  to  Friday  evening  as  the  pleasantest  time  of 
the  week.  His  presence  seemed  to  lighten  up  our 
somewhat  dull  little  household  wonderfully ;  he 
brought  with  him,  as  it  were,  a  waft  of  fresh,  bra- 
cing air  from  the  world  outside,  that  was  very 
refreshing.  ]Jesides  having  seen  a  great  deal  of  his 
own  country,  he  had  been  employed  on  one  or  two 
railways  abroad  ;  and  he  had  an  easy  laughing  way 
of  telling  about  what  he  had  seen  and  gone  through, 
that  was  as  fascinating  to  Davy  as  it  was  to  myself. 
As  it  happened,  he  was  having  tea  with  us  the  very 
evening  that  I  got  the  letter  informing  me  of  the 
death  of  my  godmother,  Ludy  Halcomb,  and  that 
five  hundred  pounds  had  been  left  me  by  her  Lady- 
ship's  will.  Davy  came  round  the  table  when  I 
had  finished  reading  out  the  letter  aloud,  and 
kissed  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  good-for- 
tune ;  and  then  Hugh  Sanderson  got  up  and  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  said  that  he  also  must  be 
allowed  to  congratulate  me. 

'  I  hope  that  good-fortune  will  not  spoil  Miss 
Deriton,  he  added, '  as  it  does  so  many  people,  nor 
teach  her  to  forget  old  friends.' 

*  Nay,'  said  Davy  warmly, '  you  don't  know  our 
Susannah  as  well  as  I  do,  or  you  would  never 
think  of  such  a  thing.  All  the  gold  in  the  world 
wouldn't  spoil  her.' 

I  felt  the  hot  colour  mount  right  up  to  the  roots 
of  my  hair.  Why  should  Hugh  Sanderson  think 
for  a  moment  that  my  '  good-fortune,'  as  he  called 
it,  would  make  me  forget  old  friends  ?  To  be  sure, 
he  himself  was  no  old  friend  of  mine,  although  he 
might  choose  to  put  himself  in  the  category.  All 
that  night,  I  thought  more  of  Hugh's  words  than  I 
did  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  that  had  come  to 
me  so  unexpectedly. 

I  suppose  I  may  put  this  down  as  the  first  dim 
consciousness  I  had  of  the  delicious  trouble  that 
was  creeping  slowly  over  me  :  it  was  a  conscious- 
ness that  day  by  day,  from  that  time,  made  itself 
more  clearly  felt  There  were  times  when  I 
struggled  with  it,  when  I  fought  against  it  in  the 
dark  with  tears  and  prayers  ;  for  always  in  my 
heart  there  was  a  vague  prescience  that  my  accept- 
ance of  it  would  bring  me  nothing  but  sorrow  and 
trouble  without  end.  At  other  times,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  this  new  sweet  feeling,  and  allowed 
myself  to  be  borne  unresistingly  along  on  the 
current  of  that  beautiful  river  which  flows  ever 
through  the  dreamland  of  Love. 

Ana  he — the  man  who,  little  by  little,  was 
stealing  my  heart  away?  Ah,  yes!  he  too  loved 
uu,  or  seemed  to  do  so.  Could  I  Be  mistaken  in  my 
reading  of  the  language  of  those  dark  eyes,  that 
followed  me  so  constantly  as  I  moved  about  the 
room,  and  dwelt  on  me  so  meaningly  as  I  sat 
opposite  to  them  by  the  firesidu  ?  Could  I  fail  to 
apprehend  the  veiled  tenderness  that  lurked  in  the 
undertones  of  his  voice  when  he  spoke  to  me 
alone  T  No,  I  never  doubted  from  the  first  that 
I  was  loved. 

Then,  in  the  young  spring-time  of  the  year, 
when  primroses  and  violets  were  thick  in  hedge- 
bottoms,  and  the  orchards  were  white  with  blossom, 
he  met  me  one  evening  on  the  field-path  by  the 
river,  and  there,  leaning  over  the  gray  moss-grown 
stile,  he  told  me  how  dearly  he  loved  mc,  and 
asked  me  to  become  his  wife. 

What  could  I  answer  but  yes — a  thousand  times 
yes! 
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What  a  happy  spring-tide  was  that  of  which 
Hugh's  confession  by  the  moss-grown  Btile  was  the 
sweet  forerunner ;  and  what  a  happy  summer, 
following  fleetly  with  winged  footsteps,  so  that  all 
too  swiftly  it  was  gone  for  ever !  But  I  have  no 
heart  left  to  write  about  that  time :  it  is  an  idyl 
whose  pages  arc  closed  for  ever ;  and  it  were  well 
for  me  could  its  sweet  rhythm  be  utterly  forgotten. 
A  week  or  two  after  Hugh  had  spoken  to  me,  he 
took  a  lodging  in  Dcepvule,  by  which  means  he 
was  able  to  spend  four  or  five  evenings  a  week  at 
our  house.  But  let  him  come  as  often  as  he  might, 
I  never  tired  of  his  company  ;  and  if  he  ever  grew 
tired  of  mine,  he  took  care  that  no  one  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  but  himself.  We  had  many  d 
pleasant  walk  and  many  a  long  talk  together  dur- 
ing those  summer  evenings,  you  may  be  sure.  H 
there  was  one  subject  that  Hugh  was  fonder  of 
discussing  than  another  when  we  were  by  our- 
selves, it  was  how,  and  in  what  way,  wc  should 
dispose  of  my  five  hundred  pounds.  Hugh's  one 
idea  was  to  buy  a  business  with  it,  and  give  up  his 
present  mode  of  life  ;  while  I  was  for  leaving  it  in 
the  bank,  and  trying  to  add  a  little  to  it  every 
year;  but  our  disputations  always  ended  with  a 
kiss,  and  a  laugh  at  our  castle-building ;  and  wo 
both  agreed  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
consider  the  question  seriously  after  our  marriage, 
which  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
following  spring ;  by  which  time  the  branch-line 
would  be  completed,  and  a  week  or  two's  holiday 
become  possible  for  Hugh. 

By  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  Deepvalc  end 
of  the  branch-line  was  completed  as  far  as  Hugh 
and  his  men  were  concerned,  and  Hugh  was 
obliged  to  change  his  quarters  to  Red  Cross,  a 
village  about  six  miles  away.  He  was  still  able  to 
come  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  see  me,  for  his 
work  now  lay  so  wide  that  his  employers  had  been 
obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  horse,  and  it  was 
little  trouble  for  him  to  ride  over  of  an  evening, 
and  Btay  an  hour  or  two  ;  besides  which,  he  was 
often  obliged  to  come  on  business  ;  so  that  out 
courtship  was  not  greatly  interrupted  by  the 
change. 

And  all  this  time  my  happiness  was  without  a 
flaw.  Looking  back  now,  and  reading  this  lesson 
of  my  life  by  the  light  of  after-events,  I  can  see 
what  a  blind  and  trusting  fool  I  was  ;  I  can  bring 
to  mind  a  thousand  weather-signs,  in  which,  had  I 
not  wilfully  shut  my  eyes  to  all  such  monitors,  I 
might  have  read  the  presage  of  coming  shipwreck 
and  disaster.  But  my  confidence  in  the  man  was 
so  complete,  I  trusted  him  so  thoroughly,  that  no 
mere  petty  gossip,  no  vague  hearsay  of  a  third 
person,  nothing  short  of  evidence  so  complete  and 
overwhelming  that  it  could  not  be  disputed,  would 
have  had  power  to  shake,  ever  so  slightlv,  my  faith 
in  his  truth  and  honour.  Carefully  as  he  thought 
he  had  provided  against  every  contingency,  such 
evidence,  alas !  was  forthcoming  at  last,  and  in  a 
way  that  neither  he  nor  I  could  ever  have 
imagined. 

A  favourite  walk  of  mine  in  fine  weather  was 
along  the  footpath  which  ran  by  the  banks  of  the 
Dore,  the  little  river  which  meandered  through 
Deepvale,  and  formed  such  a  pleasant  feature  of  its 
sceuerv  ;  and  after  my  house-work  for  the  day  was 
over,  1  often  used  to  ramble  off,  sometimes  with 
Willie,  sometimes  alone,  or  with  some  favourite 
book  only  for  a  companion,  and  follow  the  windings 
of  the  stream  till  I  was  tired.   For  part  of  the  way 


that  I  used  to  go,  the  river  was  fringed  with  a  thick 
growth  of  underwood  and  dwarf  trees,  close  outside 
which  ran  the  footpath.  As  I  was  one  day  hunting 
about  for  wild-flowers  inside  this  shrubbery,  I 
lighted  on  a  wee  fairy  dell,  wrought  by  Nature's 
own  fingers,  of  which,  after  the  fashion  of  all  dis- 
coverers, I  at  once  took  possession.  Here,  seated  on 
the  moss-grown  bole  of  an  old  tree,  with  my  feet 
on  a  lump  of  rock,  I  could  see  the  babbling  river 
glance  ana  shimmer  close  before  me,  while  shut  in 
in  every  other  direction,  with  interlacing  boughs 
of  softest  greenery,  among  which  brooded  many  a 
twittering  bird ;  here  I  passed  happy  hours, 
reading,  sewing,  or  day-dreaming;  ami  thinking 
much  of  that  married  "life  on  whose  duties  and 
responsibilities  I  was  now  so  soon  to  enter.  I  kept 
the  secret  of  my  fairy  dell  to  myself ;  I  never  so 
much  as  took  Willie  there,  nor  did  I  ever  speak  of 
it  to  Hugh  :  I  felt  that  it  was  good  for  mo  to  have 
one  place  where  I  could  be  entirely  alone  :  I  would 
tell  Hugh  my  secret  after  marriage,  but  not  before. 

Sitting  perdue  in  my  sylvan  retreat  one  pleasant 
autumn  afternoon,  busily  stitching,  and  as  busily 
thinking,  I  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices, 
apparently  those  of  two  men  who  were  coming 
along  the  footpath  outside.  Presently  I  recognised 
the  voice  of  one  of  them  as  that  of  Hugh  Sanderson ; 
and  then  I  felt,  rather  than  knew,  that  the  other 
must  be  that  of  no  less  a  person  than  Mr  Penning- 
ton, one  of  the  firm  of  contractors  by  whom  Hugh 
was  employed,  and  whom  I  had  seen  a  few  times 
at  the  station.  It  was  Mr  Pennington  who  was 
doing  most  of  the  talking,  and  from  his  loud  harsh 
tones,  I  judged  that  he  was  very  angry.  4 1  tell  you 
plainly,  Sanderson,  that  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do,' 
he  said.  'It  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
time  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  warn  vou.  Should 
it  occur  again,  you  and  I  must  part.  It  is  most  dis- 
creditable to  a  person  in  your  position  to  be  seen 
drunk,  as  I  saw  yon  last  Monday  night.  What  an 
example  to  set  to  those  under  you ! ' 

4  It  shall  not  occur  again,  Mr  Pennington ;  I  give 
you  my  word  for  it,'  said  Hugh. 

4  So  be  it ;  but  do  not  forget  the  warning  I  have 
juBt  given  you.  There 's  another  thing,  by  the  by, 
I  want  to  mention  to  you.  That  woman — what 's 
her  name  ? — came  pestering  me  again  the  other  day, 
and  complaining  that  she  could  get  no  assistance 
from  you.  Most  disgraceful  of  you,  Sanderson,  if 
such  is  the  case.  Anyway,  I  can't  be  annoyed  with 
her ;  and  I  must  request  that  you  will  take  steps 
to  prevent  her  intruding  on  me  again.' 

Hugh's  muttered  reply  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

Hugh — my  Hugh  drunk  !  and  on  Monday  night 
too !  Why,  at  that  very  moment  there  was  hidden 
in  the  bosom  of  my  dress  a  note  written  by  him, 
and  received  by  me* at  noon  on  Tuesday,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  unable  to  visit  me  on 
the  preceding  evening,  according  to  promise,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  certain  overwork  to  do.  What 
was  I  to  believe  ?  What  could  I  believe  ?  How- 
ever black  the  evidence  might  seem  against  him,  at 
least  I  would  not  condemn  him  unheard.  I  would 
await  his  coming  with  what  patience  I  might,  and 
his  own  lips  should  say  whether  he  were  innocent 
or  guilty.  And  who  was  that  woman  of  whom  Mr 
Pennington  had  spoken? 

Just  as  I  was  putting  to  the  shutters  that  evening, 
and  before  I  haa  lighted  the  candles,  Hugh  strode 
into  the  little  station-house  as  jauntily  as  ever 
he  had  done.  *  If  he  will  only  confess,  and  not  lie 
to  me,  1  think  I  can  forgive  him  everytliing,'  I  said 
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to  myself.  Davy  was  busy  at  the  station,  ami 
Willie  in  bed  asleep. 

He  put  his  ami  round  my  waist,  and  was  going 
to  stoop  down  and  kiss  me,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  came,  in  and  found  me  alone  ;  but  1  turned  aside 
my  face,  and  uncoiled  his  arm,  and  pushed  him 
quietly  away. 

1  Hullo  !  what 's  the  matter  now  ? '  he  said.  4  Out 
of  sorts  a  little,  eh?' 

4  Hugh  Sanderson,  I  want  a  straightforward 
answer  to  a  straightforward  question,'  I  said. 
*  Where  were  you,  and  what  were  you  doing,  on 
Monday  night  V 

He  started,  but  there  was  not  light  enough  for 
me  to  see  his  face  by.  *  Where  was  I  on  Monday 
night,  and  what  was  I  doing  1 '  he  said,  repeating 
my  question.  4  Why,  Susey,  you  little  vixen,  didn't 
you  get  the  note  I  sent  you  on  Tuesday,  explaining 
why  I  was  unable  to  come  ? ' 

4  That  is  not  a  straightforward  answer  to  my 
question,'  I  said.  '  Why  you  did  not  come  to  see 
me  I  don't  care  to  know ;  but  I  want  you  to  tell 
me,  how  you  were  occupied  on  Monday  night.' 

4  Why,  working  overtime,  to  be  Burc,  as  I  told 
you  in  my  note.' 

4  You  lie,  Hugh  Sanderson  !'  I  said.  4  You  were 
not  working  overtime  ;  you  were  drunk.' 

He  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  and  a  terrible  oath 
burst  from  his  lips.  A  cold  shudder  ran  through 
me  as  I  heard  him.  4 Who  told  you  that?'  he 
exclaimed,  seizing  me  savagely  by  the  arm. 
4  Whoever  it  was,  I  '11  tear  out  his  lying  tongue  by 
the  roots!' 

4  Never  mind  who  told  me,  so  long  as  it  is  the 
truth,'  I  replied.  4  From  this  night,  Hugh  Sander- 
son, you  and  I  are  strangers  to  each  other.' 

In  an  instant,  he  was  liis  old  caressing  self 
again,  smiling,  and  shewing  his  white  teeth,  and 
looking  as  though  he  had  never  been  out  of  temper 
in  his  life.  4  Nay,  nay,  Susey,  that  will  never  do,' 
he  said  insinuatingly.  4  You  mustn't  be  too  hard 
on  a  poor  beggar.  It 's  quite  true  that  I  did  get 
a  wee  drop  too  much  t'other  night,  as  many  a  better 
man  has  done  before  me  ;  and  I  didn't  like  to  let 
my  little  puritan  know  what  a  beast  I  had  made 
of  myself.   It's  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 

ever  forgot  myself  that  way,  and '  

'Another  lie!'  I  said  doggedly.  4  It's  neither 
the  first  nor  the  second  time  that  you  have  been 
drunk.  But  I  want  to  hear  no  excuses  from  you  ; 
you  go  your  way,  and  I  '11  go  mine.' 

4  No,  no,  little  one  ;  the  sentence  is  too  severe,'  he 
answered.  4  You  must  forgive  me  this  once,  and 
I  '11  never  offend  again — on  my  soul,  I  won't ! 
Those  lips  were  made  to  kiss,  not  to  pout  in  anger ; 

those  eyes '  

4  Oh,  go,  go ! '  I  cried,  now  thoroughly  roused, 
and  stamping  my  foot  on  the  ground.  4  Why 
don't  you  leave  this  room  ?  Let  me  never  see 
your  face  more.  I  tell  you  again  that  from  to- 
night you  and  I  are  strangers.' 

4  What,  really  in  earnest,  my  pretty  Susannah  !' 
he  said  with  one  of  his  mellow  laughs.  4  Well,  I 
must  obey  instructions,  I  suppose.  I  go,  but  only 
for  a  little  while.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  dismiss 
your  own  Hugh  for  ever  for  the  sake  of  one  little 
mistake.  You  are  too  good-hearted  for  that, 
Susey.  Ill  leave  you  now,  but  I'll  come  again 
on  Saturday,  by  which  time  I  hope  you  will  have 
found  out  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  forgive 
your  enemies,  let  alono  those  you  love ;  ana  so 
good-bye  for  the  present.' 


He  was  gone  at  last.  I  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
drew  my  apron  over  my  head,  and  burst  into  tears 
— the  bitterest  I  had  ever  shed.  4  So  end  all 
your  fine  love-dreams,  Susannah  Deriton!'  I  said 
to  myself. 


VISIBLE  SPEECH. 

Mr  Alexander  Melville  Bell  has  recently 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Arts  his 
very  remarkable  system  of  Visible  Speech  or  Uni- 
versal Language,  intended  to  remove  an  absurdity 
which  vitiates  all  ordinary  alphabets  and  language*. 
This  absurdity  is  the  utter  want  of  agreement 
between  the  appearance  of  a  letter  or  word  and  the 
sound  which  it  is  intended  to  convey  ;  between  the 
visible  form  of  the  symbol  and  the  sound  and 
meaning  of  the  thing  symbolised  ;  between  (fur 
instance)  the  shape  of  the*  letter  C  and  the  value  of 
that  letter  in  the  alphabets  which  contain  it  This 
is  an  old  difficulty — how  old,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
to  understand  the  proposed  remedy,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  defect  to  which 
the  remedy  is  to  be  applied. 

Spoken  language  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
had  its  origin  in  an  attempt  to  imitate,  by  the 
organs  of  the  voice,  the  different  sounds  which 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  present  Man 
could  thus  recall  to  the  minds  of  those  around  him 
those  notions  of  absent  objects  and  past  actions 
with  which  the  sounds  are  connected.  The  expres- 
sion of  abstract  qualities  by  the  same  means  would 
be  a  later  object,  and  one  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment When  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear  had  to  be 
appealed  to,  or  the  signs  rendered  visible  instead 
of  audible,  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  would  at 
once  suggest  itself,  by  marking  on  a  tablet  or  paper, 
a  piece  of  ground  or  a  smooth  surface  of  eaud,  a 
rude  picture  of  the  object  intended.  When  we  get 
beyond  these  preliminary  stages,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty rapidly  increases.  There  is  no  visible  picture 
by  which  we  could  convey  the  meaning  of  such 
sentiments  as  are  called  in  English  virtue,  justice, 
fear,  and  the  like,  except  by  so  elaborate  a  compo- 
sition as  it  would  require  an  artist  to  produce  ;  nor 
could  an  audible  symbol  for  each  of  these  senti- 
ments be  framed.  It  would  take  a  Max  M  tiller  to 
trace  how  the  present  complication  gradually  arose. 
That  there  is  a  complication,  any  one  may  see  in  a 
moment.  What  is  there  in  the  shape  of  the  five 
letters  forming  the  word  table,  in  these  particular 
combinations  of  curved  and  straight  lines,  to  denote 
either  the  sound  of  the  word  or  the  movements  of 
the  mouth  and  other  vocal  organs  which  produce 
its  utterance  ?  Nothing  whatever.  Any  other 
combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines  might  be 
made  familiar  by  common  use,  and  substituted  for 
our  plain  English  word,  with  as  little  attention  to 
any  analogy  between  the  visible  symbol  and  the 
sound  of  the  tiling  symbolised. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise 
some  sort  of  alphabet  in  which  the  shapes  of  the 
letters  should  in  some  way  be  dependent  on  the 
movements  of  the  vocal  organs — not  actual  pictures 
of  them,  but  analogies,  more  or  less  complete. 
Without  going  to  earlier  labours,  we  may  adduce 
those  of  Professor  Willis.  Nearly  forty  years  ago, 
he  shewed  that  the  ordinary  vowel  sounds — a,  e,,  i, 
o,  «— are  produced  on  regular  acoustic  principles  ; 
that 4  the  different  vowel  sounds  may  be  produced 
artificially,  by  throwing  a  current  of  air  upon  a 
reed  in  a'pipe ;  and  that,  as  the  pipe  is  lengthened 
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or  shortened,  the  vowels  are  successively  produced' 
— not  in  the  order  familiar  to  us,  hut  in  the  order 
»',  e,  a,o,u  (and  with  the  continental  sounds,  i  like 
ee,  e  like  ay,  a  like  ah,  u  like  oo).  Eighty  or  ninety 
years  ago,  Mr  Kratzenstein  contrived  an  apparatus 
for  imitating  the  various  vowel  sounds.  He  adapted 
a  vibrating  reed  to  a  set  of  pipes  of  peculiar  forms. 
Soon  afterwards,  Mr  Eempelen  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  vowel  sounds  by  adapting  a  reed  to  the 
bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  cavity,  and  placing  his 
hand  in  various  positions  within  the  funnel.  He 
also  contrived  a  hollow  oral  box,  divided  into  two 
portions,  so  attached  by  a  hinge  as  to  resemble 
jaws  ;  by  opening  and  closing  the  jaws,  he  produced 
various  vowel  sounds;  and  by  using  jaws  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  he  produced  imperfect  imitations  of 
the  consonant  sounds  L,  m,  and  p.  By  constructing 
an  imitative  mouth  of  a  bell-shaped  piece  of  caout- 
chouc, imitative  nostrils  of  two  fan  tubes,  and 
imitative  lungs  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  wind- 
chest,  he  produced  with  more  or  less  completeness 
the  familiar  sounds  of  n,  d,  g,  k,  s,  »',  v,  t,  and  r.  By 
combining  these,  he  produced  the  words 
astronomy,  &c. ;  and  the  sentences  Vout  etesmonami 
—Je  votu  aime  de  tout  man  emir.  By  introducing 
various  changes  in  some  such  apparatus  as  this, 
Professor  Willis  has  developed  many  remarkable 
facts  concerning  the  mode  in  which  wind  passes 
through  the  vocal  organs  during  oral  speech. 

The  useful  work  would  be,  however,  not  to 
imitate  vocal  sounds  by  means  of  mechanism,  but 
to  write  them  so  that  they  should  give  more  infor- 
mation as  to  their  mode  of  production  than  our 
present  alphabet  affords.  Such  was  the  purport  of 
the  Phonetic  system,  which  had  a  life  of  great  activity 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  but  which  has  since 
fallen  into  comparative  obscurity.  Mr  Ellis  and  the 
Messrs  Pitman  published  very  numerous  works, 
either  printed  in  the  phonetic  language  itself,  or 
intended  to  develop  its  principles.  Bible  Histories, 
the  New  Testament,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Paradise  Lost,  Macbeth,  The 
Tempest — all  were  printed  in  the  new  form ;  and 
there  were  numerous  works  under  such  titles  as 
Phonetic  or  Phonographic  Alphabets,  Almanacs, 
Journals,  Miscellanies,  Hymn-books,  Note-books, 
Primers,  Lesson-books,  and  the  like.  The  inten- 
tion was  not  so  much  to  introduce  new  forms 
of  letters,  as  new  selections  of  existing  letters  to 
convey  the  proper  sounds  of  words.  There  was  an 
unfortunate  publication,  the  Fonetik  Nuz,  which 
worked  more  harm  than  good  to  the  system,  seeing 
that  it  was  made  a  butt  for  laughter  and  ridicule 
— more  formidable  to  contend  against  than  logical 
argument. 

Mr  Bell  contemplates  something  more  than  this. 
He  has  been  known  in  Edinburgh  for  twenty  years 
in  connection  with  numerous  works  relating  to 
Reading,  Spelling,  Articulation,  Orthoepy,  Elo- 
cution, the  Language  of  the  Passions,  the  relations 
between  Letters  and  Sounds,  Logograms  for  Short- 
hand, and  the  like.  As  a  writer  and  teacher  on 
these  subjects,  he  had  felt,  with  many  other 
persons,  how  useful  it  would  be  if  we  could  have 
a  sptem  of  letters  of  universal  application  ;  letters 
which,  when  learned  in  connection  with  any  one 
language,  could  1«  vocalised  with  uniformity  in 
every  other.  There  are  two  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end  :  first,  that  the  association  between 
the  existing  letters  and  sounds  is  merely  arbitrary  ; 
and  secoud,  that  international  uniformity  of  associ- 
ation is  impracticable,  because  the  sounds  of  different 


languages,  and  their  mutual  relations,  have  not 
hitherto  been  ascertained  with  exactitude  or  com- 
pleteness. 

Mr  Bell,  as  he  tells  us,  feeling  that  all  attempted 
collations  of  existing  alphabets  have  failed  to 
yield  the  elements  of  a  complete  alphabet,  tried  in 
a  new  direction.  Instead  of  going  to  languages  to 
discover  the  elements  of  utterance,  he  went  to  the 
apparatus  of  speech  itself,  endeavouring  to  classify 
all  the  movements  of  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  palate, 
&c,  concerned  in  the  pronunciation  of  vocal  sounds. 
By  this  means,  he  hoped  to  obtain,  from  the  physio- 
logical basis  of  speech,  an  organic  scale  of  sounds 
which  should  include  all  varieties,  known  and 
unknown.  To  transfer  these  sounds  to  paper, 
in  the  form  of  visible  characters,  a  new  alphabet 
was  necessary.  To  have  adopted  letters  from  the 
Roman,  Greek,  or  other  alphabets,  constructed  ou 
no  common  principle  of  symbolisation,  would  have 
been  to  introduce  complexity  and  confusion,  and 
to  create  a  conflict  between  old  and  new  associa- 
tions. He  therefore  discarded  old  letters  and  alpha- 
bets of  every  kind.  He  set  himself  the  task  of 
inventing  a  new  scheme  of  symbols,  each  of  which 
should  form  a  definite  part  of  a  complete  design ; 
insomuch  that,  |if  the  plan  of  the  alphabet  were 
communicated  by  diagrams,  each  letter  would 
teach  its  own  sound,  by  expressing  to  the  reader's 
eye  the  exact  position  of  the  sound  in  the  physio- 
logical circuit.  Could  this  object  be  attained,  not 
only  would  there  be  a  universal  alphabet ;  there 
would  be  a  scheme  of  letters  representative  of  sounds, 
and  not,  like  ordinary  alphabets,  associated  with 
sounds  only  by  arbitrary  conventions. 

Mr  Bell  believes  that  he  has  achieved  this  result, 
and  his  expositions  before  the  Ethnological  Society, 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  the  Society  of  Arts, 
have  had  for  their  object  the  presentation  of  various 
phases  of  the  system.  The  fitness  of  the  term 
visible  speech  may,  he  urges,  be  shewn  by  the  analogy 
of  an  artist  who,  wishing  to  depict  a  laughing  face, 
draws  the  lines  of  the  face  as  seen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mirth  ;  he  depicts,  in  fact,  visible  laughter. 
Every  passion  and  sentiment,  emotion  and  feeling, 
has  this  kind  of  facial  writing ;  and  an  idea  of  it 
might  be  expressed  on  paper  by  a  picture  of  the 
muscular  arrangements  of  the  face,  so  that  all 
persons  seeing  the  symbols  would  have  a  common 
knowledge  of  their  meaning.  In  forming  any 
sound,  we  adjust  the  parts  of  the  mouth  to  certain 
definite  attitudes ;  and  the  sound  is  the  necessary 
result  of  our  putting  the  month  in  such  a  shape. 
If,  then,  we  could  represent  the  various  positions 
of  the  mouth,  we  should  have  in  those  symbols 
a  representation  of  the  sounds  which  cannot  but 
result  from  putting  the  mouth  in  the  positions 
symbolised.  Now,  Mr  Bell  claims  to  have  applied 
this  system  of  symbolisation  to  every  possible 
arrangement  of  the  mouth  ;  he  chums  that, 
whatever  your  language,  and  whether  you  speak 
a  refined  or  a  rustic  dialect,  he  can  shew,  in  the 
forms  of  his  new  letters,  the  exact  sounds  you 
make  use  of.  If  this  be  so,  a  Chinaman  may  read 
English,  or  an  Englishman  Chinese,  without  any 
difficulty  or  uncertainty,  after  he  has  learned  to 
form  his  mouth  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
given  him  by  the  letters.  Nearly  all  the  existing 
alphabets  contain  vestiges  of  a  similar  relation 
between  letters  and  sounds— a  relation  which  has 
nearly  disappeared  during  the  changes  which  alpha- 
betic characters  have  gradually  undergone.  Mr 
Bell  gave  the  following  anecdote  illustrating  tbia 
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mode  in  which  they  axe  produced, 
of   sounds    discriminated   in  vari 


relation.  *  Shortly  before  I  left  Edinburgh,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  an  elderly  lady  called  on 
me,  accompanied  by  two  young  ladies,  who  were 
going  out  to  India  as  missionaries.  The  elderly 
lady  had  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  engaged 
in  mission-work,  and  she  spoke  the  language  of  the 
district  like  a  native.  Nevertheless,  she  could  not 
teach  the  English  girls  to  pronounce  some  of  the 
peculiar  sounds  which  she  had  acquired  by  habit 
They  had  been  for  some  time  under  her  instruc- 
tion, bat  they  could  not  catch  the  knack  of  certain 
characteristic  elements.  Haying  heard  of  "  Visible 
Speech,"  the  lady  called  to  solicit  my  assistance. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  language  she  pronounced 
before  me.  Some  of  the  sounds  I  had  never  heard 
in  linguistic  combinations,  though,  of  course,  I.  am 
acquainted  with  them  theoretically.  I  saw  the 
young  ladies  for  half  an  hour,  but  this  proved  long 
enough  to  give  them  the  power  of  pronouncing  the 
difficult  sounds  which,  while  they  did  not  know 
precisely  what  to  do,  they  could  not  articulate. 
Strangely  enough,  since  I  came  to  reside  in  Lon- 
don, I  heard  a  clergyman  and  former  missionary, 
speaking  of  these  very  girls,  remark  on  the  great 
success  with  which  they  pronounced  the  Canarese 
language  before  they  left  this  country  ;  and  the 
speaker  knew  nothing  of  their  previous  difficulty, 
or  how  it  had  been  overcome.' 

The  system  analyses  all  sounds  according  to  the 

The  number 
as  languages 

amounts  to  several  times  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  English  alphabet ;  and  even  in  English, 
although  there  are  only  twenty-six  letters,  there 
are  at  least  forty  different  sounds.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  employ  nearly  two  hundred 
different  letters  or  symbols  in  their  several  printed 
books  ;  and  the  list  is  even  then  imperfect  as 
regards  many  of  the  languages. 

Mr  Bell  finds  thirty  symbols  sufficient  to  denote 
all  the  two  hundred  varieties  of  vowel  and  con- 
sonant sounds.  What  kind  of  symbols  they  are, 
we  do  not  know  (for  a  reason  presently  to  be  ex- 
plained) ;  but  he  states  that,  while  each  elementary 
sound  has  its  own  single  type  to  express  it  in  print- 
ing, he  requires  only  thirty  actual  types  to  express 
them  as  used  in  language.  Each  symbol  has  a 
name,  which  does  not  include  the  sound  of  the 
letter,  but  merely  describes  its  form.  The  learner 
has  thus  at  first  only  to  recognise  pictures.  But 
the  name  of  the  symbol  also  expresses  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mouth  which  produces  the  sound ;  so 
that,  when  the  symbol  is  named,  the  organic  for- 
mation of  its  sound  is  named  at  the  same  time.  In 
that  thirty  symbols  may  denote  two  hundred 
Is,  Mr  Bell  has  adopted  certain  modes  of 
classification.  All  vowels  receive  a  common  generic 
symbol ;  all  consonants  another ;  vocality  ana  whis- 
per have  their  respective  symbols ;  so  have  inspira- 
tion, retention,  and  expulsion  of  breath ;  so  have 
the  touching  and  the  vibration  of  the  several  vocal 
organs ;  so  have  the  lips,  the  palate,  the  pharynx, 
the  glottis,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  tongue ; 
so  has  the  breathing  of  sounds  through  the  nostrils, 
or  through  nearly  closed  teeth.  There  are  thirty 
of  these  generic  meanings  altogether,  and  they  are 
combined  to  make  up  letters,  every  part  of  every 
letter  having  a  meaning.  The  thirty  symbols 
need  not  be  represented  mechanically  by  exactly 
thirty  types  ;  they  may  be  embodied  in  a  larger  or 
smaller  number,  according  to  taste  or  convenience  : 
such  of  the  symbols  as  together  represent  simple 


t>t  know  the  English  alphabet ;  an  evil  which,  it 
contended,  would  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of 


elements  of  speech  being  properly  combined  in 
single  types.  4  The  highest  possible  advantages  of 
the  system,'  we  are  told,  'would  be  secured  by 
extending  the  number  of  types  to  about  sixty.  At 
present,  I  and  my  sons — as  yet  the  only  experts  in 
the  use  of  visible  Bpeech— write  the  alphabet  in  a 
form  that  would  be  cast  on  between  forty  and 
fifty  types,  which  is  but  little  more  than  the  number 
in  an  ordinary  English  fount,  including  diphthongs 
and  accented  letters.  This  number  does  not  require 
to  be  exceeded  in  order  to  print,  with  typographic 
simplicity,  the  myriad  dialects  of  all  nations.' 

Mr  Bell  pointed  out  the  prospective  usefulness 
of  his  system  in  telegraphic  communication.  The 
symbols  of  speech  may,  in  all  their  varieties,  be 
transmitted  by  telegraphy  through  any  country, 
without  the  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage adopted  on  the  part  of  the  signaler.  He 
would  only  have  to  discriminate  forms  of  letters  ; 
he  may  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  single 
letter,  and  yet  may  convey  the  telegram  so  as  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  virtually 
addressed.  It  is  known  that  the  telegrams  from 
India  now  reach  London  in  a  sadly  mutilated  and 
unintelligible  state,  owing  to  their  p«w'"g  through 
the  hands  of  Turkish  and  Persian  agents  who  do 
not  know  the  Ei 
is 

the  new  system. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr  Bell  illustrated  his 
method  was  curious  and  interesting.  His  eon 
uttered  a  great  variety  of  sounds — whispered  con- 
sonants, vocal  consonants,  vowels,  diphthongs,  nasal 
vowels,  interjections,  inarticulate  sounds,  animal 
sounds,  mechanical  sounds — all  of  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  represented  in  printed  or  written 
symbols.  Then,  the  son  being  out  of  the  room, 
several  gentlemen  came  forward  and  repeated 
short  sentences  to  Mr  Bell,  some  in  Arabic,  some 
in  Persian,  some  in  Bengali,  some  in  Negro  patois, 
some  in  Gaelic,  some  in  Lowland  Scotch,  some  in 
Norfolk  dialect ;  Mr  Bell  wrote  down  the  sounds 
as  he  heard  them,  without,  except  in  one  or  two 
cases,  knowing  the  purport  of  the  words.  The  son 
was  called  in,  and,  looking  attentively  at  the 
writing,  repeated  the  sentences  with  an  accuracy  of 
sound  and  intonation  which  seemed  to  strike  those 
who  were  best  able  to  judge  as  being  very  remark- 
able. 

There  is  something  a  little  tantalising  in  the 
present  state  of  the  subject  We  know  that  there 
is  a  system  of  symbols,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
symbols  themselves.  Mr  Bell  states  that,  besides 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  only  three  persons 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  symbols,  and 
the  details  of  their  fonnatiou— namely,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Professor  de  Morgan,  and  Mr  Ellis.  He 
has  not  intended,  and  does  not  intend,  to  secure  his 
syBtem  to  himself  by  any  kind  of  patent  or  copy- 
right ;  and  yet,  if  he  made  it  fully  public  at  once, 
he  would  lose  any  legitimate  hold  over  it  to  which 
he  is  rightfully  entitled.  He  has  submitted  his 
plan  to  certain  government  departments,  but  has 
found  that  it  is '  nobody's  business '  to  take  up  a 
subject  which  is  not  included  in  any  definite  sphere 
of  duty.  He  has  next  endeavoured  to  interest 
scientific  societies  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  to  induce 
them  to  urge  the  trial  of  his  plan  by  the  govern- 
ment He  says:  'I  am  willing  to  surrender  my 
private  rights  in  the  invention  pro  bono  publico, 
on  the  simple  condition,  that  the  cost  of  so  intro- 
ducing the  system  may  be  undertaken  at  the  public 
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charge.'  Teachers  there  must  he  ;  because  4  the 
publication  of  the  theory  of  the  system  and  the 
scheme  of  symbols  must  necessarily  l«  supple- 
mented by  oral  teaching  of  the  scales  of  sounds,  in 
order  that  the  invention  may  be  applied  with  uni- 
formity.' The  reading  of  the  paper  gave  rise  to 
some  discussion  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  not  as  to  the 
value  and  merit  of  the  system  itself,  but  as  to  any- 
thing which  the  Society  can  do  in  the  matter.  It 
is  one  rule  of  the  Society,  that  no  new  invention 
shall  be  brought  forward  without  a  full  explanation 
of  the  modus  operandi  as  well  as  of  the  leading 
principles  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  objection  lay  that 
the  inventor  declined  to  make  public,  unless  under 
some  government  agreement,  the  actual  secret  of 
his  method.  Mr  Bell  replied  that,  if  even  he  were 
to  write  a  sentence  in  view  of  the  audience,  it 
would  add  very  little  to  their  real  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  but,  lie  furthermore  said,  he  was  ready  to 
explain  the  details  of  the  system  to  any  committee 
whom  the  Council  of  the  Society,  or  any  other 
scientific  body,  may  appoint.  To  us  it  appears  that 
neither  Mr  Bell  nor  the  Society  is  open  to  blame 
in  the  matter  ;  he  has  the  right  to  name  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  will  make  his  system  public  ; 
while  they  have  the  right  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
governance  of  their  own  proceedings.  The  results 
actually  produced  struck  the  auditors  generally 
with  surprise  :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  system  will  in  some  way  or  other,  at  all  events, 
work  itself  into  public  notice. 


MIRK  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL — OUT  OF  THE  CAOE. 

The  immense  ball-room  was  now  a  blaze  of  light, 
and  full,  though  by  no  means  crowded,  with  bril- 
liant company.  One  of  the  windows,  as  Steve  had 
said,  had  Wen  thrown  up,  and  through  it  the  scene 
was  as  distinctly  displayed  to  Ralph  as  though  he 
were  within.  He  stood  there  alone,  for  a  feeling 
of  respect  kept  others  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. He  beheld  fair  Letty,  hostess  and  belle 
in  one,  moving  from  group  to  group,  who  broke 
out  into  smiles  at  her  approach  ;  he  beheld  dark 
Rose  whirl  by  'in  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of 
pearls ' — the  self-same 4  parure '  which  liad  enslaved 
poor  Anne  Reus — and  followed  by  many  an  admir- 
ing eye.  He  beheld  Master  Walter's  smiling  face 
bent  down  to  whi*j>cr  to  some  blushing  girl,  who 
forgot,  perhaps,  for  the  moment  that  the  handsome 
captain  was  already  married — that  he  had  been 
entrapped  bv  that  scheming  young  person  with  the 
extremely  self-confident  manner.  Lastly,  he  beheld 
the  man  he  sought  talking  with  a  gentleman  of 
apoplectic  habit,  and  the  air  of  a  prosperous  licensed 
victualler,  but  who  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Earl  of  Marrobone,  and  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Wheatshire.  His  Lordship  had  sought  the  open 
window  for  fresh  air,  and  the  two  were  conversing 
upon  county  matters,  in  which  Sir  Richard,  young 
as  he  was,  already  took  the  keenest  interest. 

4  Von  will  take  your  seat  on  the  bench  at  once, 
Sir  Richard,  I  hope,'  were  the  first  words  which 
Derrick  caught.  '  Your  commission  is,  of  course, 
already  made  out,  and  you  will  probably  receive  it 
to-morrow.' 

'I  thank  you,  my  Lord.  Yea,  I  shall  make  a 
point  of  being  a  regular  attendant  at  the  petty 

sessions.' 

4  And  you  will  be  wanted,  too,  at  Dalwynch  ; 


for  between  ourselves,  the  old  general  yonder  is  a 
little  past  his  work  in  that  way.  I  don't  wish  to 
prejudice  you,  I  am  sure,  against  a  man  in  such 
a  respectable  position  ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  and  I 
are  not  such  good  friends  as  we  might  be.  He 
wants  me  to  make  Mr  Chesham— yon  know,  of 
course,  who  that  is,  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another,  and  so  on—  a  magistrate  for 
the  county.  Now,  I  do  think  that  that  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  should  never  be  conferred  upon  any 
natural  son — that  is,  unless  the  family  of  the  father 
should  be  really  of  mark,  wliich  is  not  the  case 
with  our  friend  the  general,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  Lady  Theresa.  1  don't  think,  because  a  man 
has  married  into  the  peerage,  that  he  should  there- 
fore be  himself  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of 
good  birth.' 

'With  all  deference,  my  Lord,'  returned  Sir 
Richard  stiffly,  '  I  consider  that  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever,  no  matter  whether  the  father  be 
peer  or  commoner,  should  the  commission  of  the 
peace  be  conferred  upon  a  bastard.' 

'  Then  Richard  Lisgard  must  never  sit  upon  the 
bench  at  Dalwynch!'  exclaimed  a  malignant  voice 
close  beside  the  speaker. 

In  an  instant,  Sir  Richard  was  upon  the  lawn 
without,  face  to  face  with  his  insulter.  No  one  in 
the  ball-room,  save  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
been  conversing  together,  had  overheard  the 
exclamation,  and  his  Lordship  had  not  caught  it 
distinctly.  The  band  was  playing  on,  and  as 
accurately  as  before,  and  the  dancers  were  dancing 
in  tune ;  the  cavaliers  were  whispering  their  soft 
nothings,  and  the  ladies  making  their  6weet 
replies,  while  the  two  men  without — the  one  so 
scrupulously  apparelled  in  the  latest  fashion,  the 
other  dishevelled,  travel-stained,  and  in  all  respects 
what  we  call  'a  Rough,'  but  both  as  brave  as 
lions — were  grappling  one  another  by  their  throats. 
Sir  Richard,  who  never  forgot  any  man's  face 
— a  faculty  not  uncommon  with  persons  of  his 
class  and  character — had  recognised  Ralph  Derrick, 
the  turbulent  interloper  in  his  parish,  the  evil 
counsellor  of  his  brother,  at  the  first  glance  ;  and 
enraged  at  his  audacious  trespass  at  such  a  time, 
quite  as  much  as  by  his  late  brutal  insult  to  him- 
self, which  he  set  down  as  the  result  of  drink,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  gold-digger  with  the  utmost 
fury.  The  Earl  of  Marrobone  stepped  outside 
also,  and  closed  behind  him  the  ball-room  window ; 
the  stout  old  nobleman  was  one  of  the  coolest 
hands  in  England,  and  never  lost  his  presence  of 
mind.  Even  thus  debarred  from  making  that 
public  exposure  of  the  young  baronet  which 
Derrick  had  promised  himself,  he  might  have  said 
something  which  his  Lordship  would  not  have 
forgotten — for  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  world  to  believe  anything  untrue 
merely  because  it  seemed  impossible— but  that,  at 
the  first  touch  of  Sir  Richard's  fingers,  Ralph's 
fury  deprived  him  of  all  utterance  except  a  few 
desperate  imprecations.  He  would  have  liked,  with 
folded  arms,  to  have  impeached  the  young  baronet  as 
a  base-born  impostor  (for  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  reason  for  my  Lady's  flight  was  known  to  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  family),  and  have  stated  hia 
own  wrongs  iu  a  few  earnest  and  pregnant  words 
before  the  whole  company  in  yonder  room ;  but  now 
that  he  had  his  enemy  so  close,  'the  blind  wild 
beast  of  force  within  him,  whose  home  is  in  the 
sinews  of  a  man,'  was  driven  to  strike  and  strike 
So  the  precious  half-minute  that  elapsed 
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before  help  cunio  to  Sir  Richard,  was  wasted, 
and  Derrick  found  himself  helpless,  and  with  his 
wrougs  untold,  in  the  clutch  of  half-a-dozen  men, 
and  one  of  them  the  village  policeman,  whom 
Steve  had  found  at  last,  and  despatched  for  that 
very  purpose. 

'  Take  him  and  lock  hiin  up,'  exclaimed  Lord 
Marrobone,  perceiving  that  Sir  Richard  was  too 
excited  to  speak.  'A  night  in  the  watch-house 
will  sober  the  drunken  brute,  and  cool  his  courage. 
Take  him  away,  I  say,'  for  Ralph  began  to  weave 
afresh  his  choicest  flowers  of  speech — mere  onion- 
ropes  of  the  wickedest  words — '  and  put  the  foul- 
mouthed  scoundrel  into  quod ! '  So  they  bore  Ralph 
forth,  not  without  very  rough  treatment,  through 
the  gates,  and  cast  him  into  a  small  but  well- 
secured  tenement,  known  as  'the  Cage,'  but  so 
seldom  used  in  the  orderly  little  village,  that  it 
was  in  the  occupation  of  a  certain  white  rabbit  and 
her  family  (pets  of  the  constable's  children),  who 
had  to  be  ejected,  to  make  room  for  this  very 
different  tenant 

Sir  Richard  Lisgard  went  up  stairs  to  refit,  and 
returned  to  the  ball-room,  where  none  had  even 
remarked  his  absence,  with  an  unimpeachable 
white  cravat  concealing  an  ugly  bruise  upon  his 
windpipe ;  but  all  smiles  had  departed  from  his 
noble  features,  and  it  was  observed  by  Mrs  Walter 
Lisgard,  in  confidential  conversation  with  the  Hon- 
ourable Poppin  Jay,  that  her  dear  brother-in-law 
looked  more  like  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  even 
than  usual.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  he  could  be 
upon  the  bench  of  magistrates  while  Derrick's  case 
was  being  entered  into,  and  was  disturbed  by  the 
apprehension  that  the  old  general  would  not  look 
upon  the  matter  in  a  sufficiently  important  light, 
or  punish  the  offender  with  all  the  rigour  of  the 
law. 

By  no  means  quietly,  however,  had  the  affair 
passed  off  without  doors.  There  was  nothing, 
according  to  rumour,  which  drunken  Derrick  had 
not  done  in  the  way  of  misbehaviour  towards  the 
young  baronet,  from  bad  words  to  the  use  of  a 
bowie-knife,  and  nothing  which  he  did  not  deserve. 
The  news  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  wild-tire ; 
the  tenantry,  the  peasantry,  and  the  household 
were  all  in  possession  of  the  facts — and  of  very 
much  more  than  the  factB,  within  half  an  hour  of 
their  real  or  supposed  occurrence.  Last  of  all  to  hear 
it  was  Mistress  Forest,  for  whom  a  wholesome  respect 
was  entertained  by  all  the  domestics,  and  to  whom, 
being  notoriously  the  object  of  Derrick's  affections, 
it  was  of  course  a  delicate  matter  to  communicate 
such  intelligence.  Little  Anne  Rees,  however, 
stole  up  stairs  to  Mary's  own  room,  where  she  knew 
my  Lady's  waiting-maid  was  sitting,  far  from  all  the 
noise  and  gaiety,  and  thinking  sadly  of  her  poor 
dear  mistress  and  her  troubles.  '  O  ma'am,  please 
ma'am,  such  a  dreadful  thing  have  happened ! ' 
said  she.  *  Mr  Derrick  have  come  back  again. — 
Don't  ye  faint ;  don't  ye  take  on  so'  (for  Mistress 
Forest  had  turned  as  white  as  Anne's  own  apron) ; 
•  he 's  not  dead.  But  he 's  gone  and  pitched  into  Sir 
Richard  before  all  the  company,  and  they  fought 
together  dreadful,  I  don't  know  how  long.' 

'  What  did  he  say,  girl?'  exclaimed  Mistress  Forest 
eagerly ;  4 1  mean,  what  did  they  fight  about?' 

'  Well,  he  did  not  say  much,  didn't  Mr  Derrick, 
beyond  cussing  most  uncommon  strong.  It  took 
six  on  'em  to  carry  him  away,  for  all  the  worid 
like  a  corpse,  except  for  his  kicking  and  swearing ; 


and  when  they  said  he  would  be  up  before  the 
bench  on  Thursday,  he  said  "  He  wished  it  was  to- 
morrow, that  was  all ; "  and  at  the  same  time  he 
laughed  that  wicked,  that  it  went  quite  cold  to  the 
small  of  my  back.' 

'  And  where  have  they  put  the  poor  man,  after 
all?' 

'  In  the  Cage,  ma'am.  The  key  was  not  to  be 
found,  but  they 've  barred  him  up  just  like  a  wild 
beast.  And  oh,  Mistress  Forest,  it  isu't  my  place, 
and  I  ask  your  pardon,  but  don't  you  give  him  no 
more  encouragement,  for  he  w  a  wild  beast,  and 
nothing  less,  if  you  could  only  see  liim.' 

'  That  will  do,  Anne  ;  though  I 'm  obliged  to 
you  for  coming  to  tell  me.  I  must  speak  to  Sir 
Richard  to-morrow,  and  try  and  beg  him  off.  Good- 
night.' 

'  And  aren't  you  coming  down  to  supper,  nor  to 
see  the  fireworks,  nor  nothing  ?'  inquired  the  little 
maid  in  amazement. 

'No,  Anne;  I  was  not  in  a  humour  for  such 
things  before,  and  certainly  I  am  not  60  now.  I 
am  going  to  bed.' 

But  no  sooner  had  the  grateful  little  girl — who, 
though  she  waited  no  longer  on  Mrs  Walter  (who 
had  Drought  her  own  maid  with  heT),  yet  always 
remembered  that  she  owed  her  enfranchisement 
to  Mistress  Forest — gone  down  stairs,  than  Mary 
took  up  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  hurried  softly 
after  her.  It  was  impossible  not  to  meet  persons  at 
every  turn  ;  but  it  was  not  difficult,  in  the  general 
hubbub  and  excitement,  to  avoid  their  observation ; 
and  this  she  did.  The  night  was  very  dark  ;  and 
once  away  from  the  gleam  and  glitter  of  the  house 
and  lawn,  Mary  had  to  slacken  her  pace  even  down 
the  avenue  she  knew  so  well.  When  she  was  half- 
way down  it,  as  nearly  as  she  could  guess,  she 
heard  a  noisy  throng  of  men  approaching  from  the 
other  direction,  and  shrank  on  one  side,  behind  a 
tree.  Some  of  them  carried  lanterns,  and  as  they 
went  by,  she  recognised  Styles,  the  rural  police- 
man, and  also  Mr  Steve. 

•  I  am  as  sorry  as  can  be,'  the  latter  was  saying, 
'  and  would  much  rather  see  the  poor  fellow  well 
away.' 

'Take  care  you  go  no  further  than  wishing,  how- 
ever,' responded  the  guardian  of  the  law.  '  It  would 
be  a  bad  night's  work  for  any  man  who  should  let 
that  fellow  out,  mind  you  :  ordered  into  custody 
by  the  Lord-lieutenant  hisself,  and  charged  with 
assault  and  battery  of  a  baroknight— I  never  set 
eyes  on  such  an  owdacious  scamp. 

'  He 's  simply  mad,  that 's  all,  returned  Steve, 
sadly — '  mad  with  drink.  For  whoever  heard 
one  in  his  senses,  or  even  drunk  in  a  natural  way, 
talk  such  infernal  rubbish !  Didn't  he  say  he  was 
''my  Lady's"  husband!' 

The  answer  was  drowned  in  a  great  shout  of 
laughter,  and  so  the  men  passed  on.  Mary  waited 
until  she  was  sure  there  were  no  more  to  come, 
then  walked  on  with  her  arms  outstretched  before 
her,  as  fast  as  she  dared  go.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  sharp  and  rusty  shriek  oehind  her,  and  a  glare 
of  lurid  light  which  shewed  her  the  gateway  right 
in  front. 

'  They  have  begun  to  fire  the  rockets,'  muttered 
she  ;  '  so  there  will  be  nobody  in  the  village,  that 
is  certain.'  The  little  street,  much  lighter  than 
the  way  by  which  she  had  hitherto  come,  was 
indeed  quite  empty,  but  by  no  means  noiseless ;  a 
sound  of  confused  shouting  came  dully  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where,  as  she  well  knew, 
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the  Cage  was  situated  ;  and  truly,  as  Anne  Rees 
had  said,  it  struck  upon  the  ear  like  the  roaring 
of  some  angry  beast  making  night  hideous.  Mary 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen ;  and  when  she 
went  on,  her  face  was  paler,  though  not  leas 
determined-looking  than  before. 

'Sir  Richard  is  a  bastard — a  bastard — a 
bastard  !  My  Lady  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  she 
should  be  ;  and  I 'm  her  husband  in  the  lock-up  ! 
Down  with  the  Lisgards — down  with  them ;  and 
down  they  shall  come  ! 1 

These  were  the  words,  but  interspersed  with  the 
most  hideous  imprecations,  with  which  Mistress 
Forest's  ears  were  greeted  as  she  approached  the 
little  round  house.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  pause  in  the  stream  of  denunciation, 
she  knocked  with  her  clenched  hand  at  the  nail- 
studded  door. 

'  Sir  Richard  is  a  bastard  !  no  more 
than  you  are  !'  shrieked  the  voice  within.  'Be 
sure  you  go  to  the  magistrates'  meeting  at  Dal- 
wynch  on  Thursday,  and  let  all  Mirk  go  with  you ; 
then  shall  you  see  pride  have  a  fall,  and  the 
Lisgardfl  come  down  with  a  run !  Down  with  them 
•—down  with  them — and  down  they  shall  come ! ' 

'  Ralph— Ralph  Derrick,  it  is  me.' 

'  Who 's  me  ?  a  woman  t '  inquired  the  prisoner 
eagerly.  'Then  I'll  tell  you  about  my  Lady, 
because  you'll  enjoy  it.  She's  not  my  Lady; 
she 's  no  more  my  Lady  than  you  are.' 

'Ralph  Gavestone,  I  know  that,'  answered 
Mistress  Forest,  with  her  mouth  glued  to  a  crack  in 
the  door. 

'  Oh,  you  know  that,  do  you  ?  Then  you  must 
be  the  devil,  whom  I  have  lately  suspected  to  be 
of  the  female  gender,  and  am  now  convinced  of 
it  You  are  of  course  aware,  then,  that  I  am  her 
husband  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  am. — Will  you  be  quiet,  and  go  away 
to  Dalwynch,  and  not  try  to  enter  the  Abbey 
grounds  again  this  night,  if  I  let  you  out  V 

'Certainly.  To-day  is  Tuesday,  or  it  was  so 
before  midnight  I  shall  therefore  have  to  wait 
for  my  revenge  till  Thursday,  if  I  am  not  set  free  ; 
whereas,  if  you  let  me  out,  I  can  go  to  work  at 
once ;  I  can  see  an  attorney  to-morrow  morning. 
That  should  please  you  rarely,  if  you  are  indeed 
the  deviL  There's  another  bolt  still  over  the 
hole  through  which  I  kicked  Steve's  leg.  I  left 
my  mark  on  some  of  them,  mind  you— R.  O.' 

Mary  Forest  had  opened  the  Cage  ;  and  behold 
there  stood  her  whilom  lover,  bleeding  and  ragged, 
his  red  beard  plucked  a  thousand  ways,  his 
features  haggard,  his  eyes  flaming  with  rage  and 
hate. 

'  Oh,  it  '8  you,  is  it  V  said  he,  with  something  of 
softness  in  his  turbid  but  vehement  speech.  'I 
might  have  known  that,  if  I  had  thought  a  little. 
But  it 's  no  good,  my  partridge — plump  still,  though 
a  little  gray.  I 'm  meat  for  your  mistress  now  ; 
I  am  the  master  of  Mirk  ;  or  at  least  I  shall  be  in 
a  day  or  two.  I'm  her  Ladyship's  husband — 
better  luck  than  she  deserves,  you  "11  think  ;  and  I 
can't  be  two  women's  husband  at  the  same  time, 
any  more  than  my  Lady  could  have  two  mates. 
That  was  her  little  mistake,  for  which  she 's  about 
to  reap  the  fruits.  Sir  Richard  is  a  bastard — a 
bastard — a  bastard  !' 

•You  said  that  if  I  unbarred  this  door,  you 
would  start  for  Dalwynch,'  observed  Mistress 
Forest  firmly.  '  You  used  to  be  a  man  whose  word 
could  be  relied  on.    "Why  do  you  not  go  ? ' 


'  I  am  going  at  once,  my  plump  one.  You  have 
revenged  yourself  and  me  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  no  kindness  in  this,  I  well  understand,  you 
know  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  kindness  in  the 
world.' 

'  You  are  wrong  there,  Ralph  Gavestone.  It  is 
because  I  love  my  mistress,  rather  than  pity  you — 
although  I  do  pity  you  still— that  I  have  come 
hither  to  save  you  from  a  night's  lodging  in  such 
a  place.  It  would  have  grieved  my  mistress  to 
the  heart  to  think  you  were  so  served,  I  know.' 

'To  the  what?'  returned  Ralph  with  a  savage 
laugh.  'To  her  heart,  did  you  say?  Why,  the 
thing  doesn't  exist,  wench  1  B^ ,  however,  there 
does  still  cling  to  her  anything  of  the  sort,  when 
I  tell  them  that  Sir  Richard 's  a  bastard,  that  '11 
wring  it' 

'  Blessed  are  the  Merciful,  for  they  shall  receive 
mercy,'  cried  Mistress  Forest,  terrified  at  the  deadly 
menace  of  his  tone,  and  uttering  her  words  as 
though  they  were  a  charm  against  an  evil  spirit 

'Blessed  are  the  merciful!'  echoed  Ralph  bit- 
terly. *  That  may  be  so,  for  I  have  never  known 
them ;  but  cursed  are  the  treacherous  and  the 
false !  You  have  heard  of  the  avenging  angel — 
well,  though  my  wings  are  so  vtattered  and  torn 
just  now,  that's  me.  JDo  you  see  the  mimic  light- 
ning yonder  over  the  Abbey  ?  It  will  be  stricken 
to-morrow  from  turret  to  basement  by  a  forked 
shaft.  Down  with  the  Lisgards,  and  down  they 
shall  come !' 

Shrieking  this  to  a  sort  of  frenzied  measure,  he 
suddenly  broke  away,  and  took  the  Dalwynch  road, 
up  Mirkland  Hill.  Mary  listened  with  some  feel- 
ing of  relief  to  his  fading  strains,  then  sighed,  and 
wiped  from  her  eyes  a  few  honest  tears. 

'He  was  not  always  a  bad  man,  I  am  sure; 
soliloquised  she  pitifully,  'and  now  God  forgive 
him—he  knows  not  what  he 's  doing  I  He  is  mad.' 

CHAPTER  xxxvil. — THE  RECONCILIATION". 

The  day  after  a  great  festivity  in  a  great  house 
is  generally  a  dull  one.  It  begins  late ;  for  both 
servants  and  guests  are  weaned,  and  there  is 
nothing  about  it  which  is  not  inferior  to  other 
days  except  the  luncheon,  which  in  the  way  of 
'  sweets,'  at  all  events,  is  always  exceptionally  good. 
Sir  Richard,  however,  who  went  through  life  as 
nearly  as  could  be  to  an  automaton,  was  up  at  his 
usual  time  ;  and  descending  to  the  empty  breakfast- 
room,  beheld,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  which  he  had 
wheeled  to  the  window,  a  little  wizzened  old  man, 
in  brightest  Hessian  boots,  drab  breeches,  and  a 
cut-away  coat  with  flap-pockets  of  the  fashion  of 
half  a  century  ago. 

'  Dr  Haldane ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man  in 
extreme  amazement  '  God  bless  my  soul  and 
body!' 

'  I  hope  he  wiU,  sir,'  rejoined  the  visitor  drily, 
extending  three  fingers  somewhat  stiffly. 

'No,  sir;  surely  your  whole  hand!'  cried  the 
baronet  warmly.  'Your  face  is  the  pleasantest 
sight — save  that  of  my  dear  mother's — that  I  could 
hope  to  set  eyes  on  in  Mirk  Abbey ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  be  fobbed  off  with  such  a  salutation  as 
thatY 

'  You  get  nothing  more  from  me,  Richard,  unless 
the  business  I  have  come  about — very  much 
against  the  grain,  I  can  tell  you — gets  satisfactorily 
accomplished.' 

'  Does  it  relate  to  my  dear  mother,  sir  ?' 
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'  Of  course  it  does,  young  man.  What  else  do 
you  think  would  hare  had  power  to  break  my 
resolution — to  bring  me  hither— to  this  room,  in 
which  I  have  not  set  foot  these  twenty  years,  and 

where  I  last  sat,  side  by  side  with          But  what 

is  that  to  you  ?  I  suppose  a  man  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  moved  by  the  memories  of  a  dead  father, 
who  pays  no  respect  to  the  feelings  of  his  living 
mother. 

'  I  am  not  aware,  Dr  Haldane,'  began  Sir  Richard 
with  some  haughtiness  

'  I  know  that,  sir,'  broke  in  the  other  impetu- 
ously. '  You  are  so  wrapped  up  in  selfishness — 
you  and  that  scampish  brother  of  yours — that 
neither  of  you  have  any  thought  except  for  your 
own  miserable  quarrels.  You  were  not  aware, 
I  dare  say,  that  their  constant  repetition  is  driving 
your  mother  into  her  grave,  as  they  have  already 
driven  her  from  her  once  happy  home ;  and  it  is 
because  you  don't  know  it — because  you  won't  see 
it — that  I  am  come  hither,  once  for  all,  to  inform 
you  of  the  fact  But  perhaps  such  a  little  matter 
has  no  interest  in  your  eyes:  in  which  case  I 
assure  you,  since  it  is  entirely  for  her  sake,  and 
not  at  all  for  yours,  that  I  have  come,  I  shall  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  go  away  again.' 

'Have  you  any  message  to  deliver,  Dr  Haldane,' 
asked  the  baronet  with  an  angry  flush,  'direct 
from  my  mother,  or  are  you  merely  stating  your 
own  doubtless  valuable,  but  quite  unasked-for 
opinions  ?' 

'  I  have  a  message  from  her  to  deliver  to  you, 
and  to  the  rest  of  you,  young  man ;  and  if  you 
think  it  worth  while  to  send  for  }  our  brother  and 
sister,  you  had  better  do  so.' 

The  young  man  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the 
necessary  orders.  Dr  Haldane  took  up  a  book  of 
family  prayers  that  lay  beside  him,  and  grunted 
cynically  as  he  read  Sir  Richard's  name  on  the 
title-page.  '  What  a  work  for  a  fellow  like  this  to 
write  lus  name  in,  who  drives  his  mother  out  of  her 
own  house  !'  muttered  he,  and  then  affected  to  be 
immersed  in  the  contents.  The  baronet  did  not 
reply,  but  occupied  himself  in  opening  his  letters, 
one  of  which  was  from  Madame  de  Castellan. 
That  lady  expressed  herself  as  '  desolated '  at  the 
news  of  her  old  friend's  departure  from  the  Abbey, 
the  cause  of  which  she  was  dying  to  hear.  'If, 
however,'  ran  the  postscript,  '  the  absence  of  my 
Lady  was  for  any  reason  likely  to  continue,  might 
not  Mary  Forest  be  despatched,  at  all  events  in  the 
meantime,  to  Belcomb,  where  Madame  was  abso- 
lutely without  any  waiting-maid  at  all — with  the 
exception  of  old  Rachel — until  another  could  be 
procured  from  France,  to  supply  the  place  of 
wicked  Annette,  departed  almost  without  a  word 
of  warning.' 

'  Cunning  old  wretch ! '  murmured  Sir  Richard, 
crumpling  up  the  pale  thin  paper  with  its  scratchy 
foreign  caligraphy,  and  throwing  it  into  the  grate. 
'  She  thinks  of  nothing  but  herself.' 

'  How  odd ! '  exclaimed  the  little  doctor  bitterly. 
'  The  lady's  case  must  be  quite  unique.' 

Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  by  either  until 
Letty  entered,  a  little  pale,  but  looking  exquisitely 
lovely. 

'Dear  Dr  Haldane,  who  would  have  thought 
of  seeing  you  here  /   How  pleased  I  am ! ' 

The  doctor  rose  with  alacrity  from  his  seat,  and 
kissed  her  affectionately  upon  the  forehead. 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  she  with  earnest  gravity,  '  that 
you  have  brought  us  news  of  dearest  mamma. 
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*  So  you  have  thought  of  her,  have  you,  little  one  V 
answered  he  fondly.  (Letty  was  about  three  inches 
taller  than  the  doctor.)  '  I  fancied  she  would  have 
been  no  longer  missed.  Everybody  was  so  happy 
here  yesterday,  I  am  told ;  and  everything  went  on 
so  well  without  her.' 

'  It  did  not,  indeed,'  returned  Letty  indignantly. 
'  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right  in  her  absence,  not- 
withstanding all  I  could  do ;  and  as  for  being 
happy,  I  can  answer  for  myself  and  my  brothers, 
that  not  five  minutes  elapsed  all  day  without  our 
thinking  of  her,  and  grieving  for  her  loss.  And 
oh,  dear  Dr  Haldane,  do  you  know  why  she  has 
left  us  in  this  sad  manner,  and  when  we  shall  see 
her  back  again  V 

♦I  have  her  own  explanation  of  why  she  has 
left  Mirk  Abbey,'  replied  the  doctor ;  'but  as  for 
her  return,  that  will  depend  upon  yourselves — I 
mean  upon  Sir  Richard  and  Captain  Lisgard.  For 
you,  Letty,  she  bids  me  say  have  been  at  all  times 
what  a  loving  child  should  be  to  a  parent. — 
Master  Walter,  your  servant,  sir. — No ;  Twill  not 
shake  hands  with  a  man  who  ruins  his  mother  by 
gambling  debts,  and  breaks  her  heart  with  hatred, 
of  his  own  brother.' 

'That  is  not  true,  at  least,  I  do  hope,  Walter?' 
said  Sir  Richard  quickly. 

'  No ;  false,  upon  my  honour,'  returned  the  cap- 
tain.  '  My  mower  never  told  you  to  say  that,  sir.' 

'  Not  quite  that— no,  she  did  not,*  admitted  the 
little  old  man,  whose  eyes  had  begun  to  lose  their 
hard  and  inexorable  expression,  notwithstanding 
his  harsh  words  from  the  moment  that  Walter 
entered  the  room.  It  was  so  difficult  even  for  a 
social  philosopher  to  be  severe  and  stern  with  that 
young  man.  '  Yet  I  am  bound  to  say,  Walter,  that 
it  is  you  who  have  been  most  to  blame  with 
respect  to  that  good  mother,  who  only  lives  but 
for  her.  children,  and  whose  very  love  for  them  has 
compelled  her  to  withdraw  herself  from  beneath 
this  roof.  I  will  not  now  dwell  upon  your  clan- 
destine marriage  ;  I  leave  yourself  to  imagine  how 
the  want  of  trust  in  your  best  friend  us  well  as 
parent  evinced  in  that  hasty  step  must  have 
wounded  her  loving  heart.  Nor  do  I  wish— that  is 
to  say,  your  mother  herself  requests  me  not  to  bear 
hardly  upon  you  with  respect  to  your  gambling 
debts.  You  know  the  full  extent  of  them  perhaps 
— yes,  I  was  afraid  of  that — better  than  she  does 
even  yet ;  but  she  has  paid  enough  of  them  already 
to  seriously  embarrass  her  own  affairs.' 

'I  have  made  a  solemn  promise  never  to  bet 
or  gamble  more,  Dr  Haldane,'  said  the  captain 
hoarsely. 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,  Walter;  but  what  I  was  about  to 
say  was,  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  your 
marriage,  it  was  not  so  much  the  error  itself,  as  the 
want  of  frankness  evidenced  by  your  concealment 
of  the  matter.  To  be  ashamed  of  having  done 
wrong,  is  a  proper  feeling  enough  ;  but  if  it  be 
not  accompanied  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
offence,  it  only  shews  one  to  be  a  coward,  not  a 
penitent.  However,  bod  as  your  conduct  has 
been  in  these  two  particulars,  your  mother  would 
doubtless  have  done  her  best  to  forget,  as  she 
hastened  in  both  instances  to  forgive  it  But  what 
she  could  not  forget,  since  it  happened  every  day 
and  every  hour,  wore  the  quarrels  between  your- 
Belf  and  your  brother.'  Here  the  doctor  turned 
sharply  round  on  the  young  baronet,  who  had  been 
hitherto  listening,  not,  perhaps,  without  compla- 
|  cency,  to  the  catalogue  of  his  brother's  misdeeds. — 
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I  think,  from  what  I  have  seen  myself,  Richard, 
that  it  is  you  who  are  most  in  fault  here.  It  is  no 
use  your  looking  proud  and  cold  on  me.  I  never 
cured"  three  brass  farthings  for  such  airs,  though 
they  now  and  then  misbecame  even  your  poor 
father,  who  was  worth  a  dozen  of  you.  But  this 
ridiculous  assumption  of  superiority — founded  upon 
mere  accident  ol  birth— naturally  offends  a  high- 
spirited  young  man  like  Walter,  who,  if  he  was  in 
your  place,  would  certainly  not  make  himself 
odiom  in  that  way,  however  ne  might  fail  in  other 
matters  belonging  to  your  position,  which  suffers 
nothing,  I  readily  allow,  in  your  able  hands.  That 
you  have  the  administrative  faculty  in  a  high 
degree,  sir,  I  concede  ;  but  this  is  not  Russia,  and 
if  it  were,  you  are  not  the  Czar.' 

'No  man  in  Mirk  ever  called  me  a  tyrant,  Dr 
Haldane.' 

4  Perhaps  no  man  ever  dared,  sir ;  but  7  dare  to 
say  that  a  son  whose  conduct  is  such  that  his 
mother  can  no  longer  bear  to  witness  it,  is  some- 
thing worse  than  a  tyrant  And  be  sure  that  if 
you  continue  bo  to  behave,  you  will  never  see  her 
face  under  this  roof  again.' 

4  My  God,  but  this  is  very  horrible  ! '  cried  Sir 
Richard,  striking  his  forehead.  4 1  had  no  idea — 
I  never  dreamed  that  matters  were  coming  to  any 
such  pass  as  this.— Walter — brother,  did  it  seem  to 
you  that  we  were  so  very  like  to  Cain  and  Abel  V 

The  two  young  men  embraced,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives. 

4  Oh,  when  you  tell  her  what  you  have  seen,  sir, 
do  you  think  my  mother  will  come  back  V  cried 
Richard,  with  the  tears  in  his  fine  eyes. 

4 1  cannot  say  that ;  I  am  sure,  however,  that  she 
will  be  greatly  comforted.  May  I  tell  her  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  that  you 
are  resolved  from  this  time  forth  to  be  brothers 
indeed  ?' 

4 1  will  do  my  very  best,  Walter.' 

'And  I  mine,  Richard,'  answered  the  other. 
'Don't  reproach  yourself  like  that' — for  the  vast 
frame  of  his  elder  brother  shook  with  sobs — 4  it  is 
much  more  my  fault  than  yours:  and  you  have 
been  very  good  to  me  about  my  debts ;  kinder 
than  most  fellows  in  your  position  would  have 
been — yes,  you  have,  Dick  ;  yes,  you  have.  How 
very,  very  long  it  is  since  I  have  called  you  Dick  ; 
not  since  we  were  at  school  together !  You  used  to 
call  me  Watty,  then,  you  know.' 

'Yes,  Watty;  yes.  I  had  almost  forgotten  it 
Let  us  go  to  our  mother  at  once,  lad — as  we  used 
to  do  when  we  made  up  our  quarrels  in  the  old 
times — and  ask  her  to  come  back  again,  and  take 
her  place  here,  where  we  all  miss  her  so  much. — 
Where  is  she,  Dr  Haldane  V 

4 1  don't  know — that  is,  I  may  not  tell,  my  boy,' 
returned  the  old  gentleman  hesitatingly,  who,  with 
Letty's  hand  fast  clasped  in  his,  was  staring  out  of 
window  as  hard  as  he  could,  but  his  eyes  were  very 
dim. 

'Have  you  nothing  more  to  tell  us,  sir?'  asked 
Sir  Richard  humbly. 

4  Well,  no,  boys.   The  letter '  

4 The  letter!'  ejaculated  Letty;  'I  remember 
now  that  dear  mamma  told  me  herself  that  when 
this  very  thing  should  come  to  pass — although  I 
little  knew  at  the  time  to  what  she  was  alluding — 
we  should  find  a  letter  in  her  desk.' 

4  It  is  not  there  now :  she  put  it  into  my  hands, 
and  I — I  tore  it  up,'  observed  the  doctor.  4 1  have 
told  you  faithfully  all  that  it  contained,  with  one 


exception.  I  do  not  choose  to  speak  of  that,  dear 
Letty,  and  I  have  your  mother's  permission  not  to 
do  so.' 

4  Let  me  speak  of  it,  then,'  said  Sir  Richard, 
stealing  his  arm  round  his  sister's  waist,  and  kissing 
her  very  tenderly.  '  The  message  the  doctor  will 
not  give  respects  yourself,  dear,  and  his  son  Arthur. 
My  foolish  pride '  

'Pride,  indeed!'  broke  in  the  little  old  man 
impetuously;  4 your  confounded  impertinence,  I 

'Very  well,  doctor,'  continued  the  baronet 
Bmiling ;  '  let  it  be  so,  if  you  will.  1  had  the 
audacity  to  suppose,  Letty,  that  Mr  Arthur 
Haldane  was  not  good  enough  for  you.' 

'Nor  is  he,'  contested  the  little  doctor  with 
irritation.  'Nobody's  good  enough  for  Letty 
Lisgard.  But  he  is  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
England,  that  I  will  say,  though  the  young  man  is 
my  own  son.  And  if  he  does  not  make  you  a 
pattern  husband,  I  '11  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling.' 

4 1  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  away  to  such  an 
honest  fellow,  Letty,'  said  the  baronet  warmly  ;  'so 
let  that  matter  be  considered  settled.' 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  blushing  girl 
hiding  her  tearful  face  in  the  old  man's  arms. 
4  O  mamma,  mamma,'  murmured  she, 4  how  happy 
I  should  be  if  you  were  but  with  us ! ' 

4  Well,  well,  that  will  be  soon,  I  hope,  my  dear,' 
said  the  doctor,  patting  her  silken  head.  4 1  will 
do  all  I  can  on  my  part  to  persuade  her :  I  am 
sure  I  shall  make  her  happy  with  this  news.' 

4  Yes ;  but  in  the  meantime,'  said  Letty,  4  how 
terrible  it  must  be  for  her  to  be  all  alone.  If  you 
know  where  she  is,  can  you  not  at  least  send 
Forest  to  be  with  her  V 

4  No,  no  ;  but,  by  the  bv,  I  have  forgotten  to  do 
your  mother's  bidding  with  respect  to  that  very 
person.  She  expressly  desired  that  until  her  own 
return  to  Mirk,  Mary  may  be  sent  to  Belcomb, 
where  Madame  de  Castellan  is  just  now 
need  of  her.' 

4  Ay,  she  writes  to  me  that  she  has  lost  her 
French  maid/  said  Sir  Richard,  picking  up  the 
crumpled  note :  4  in  that  case,  Mary  had  better  go 
off  at  once.'  » 

4  There  is  worse  trouble  at  Belcomb  than  that,' 
remarked  the  doctor  gravely.  4  That  poor  fellow 
Derrick,  who,  I  hear,  made  so  much  disturbance  at 
the yesterday,  has  met  with  a  sad  accident.' 

4  Why,  the  man  was  put  in  the  Cage  quite  safe,' 
said  Sir  Richard. 

4  Yes  ;  but  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  was  let 
out  again,  and  starting  in  the  dark  over  Mirkland 
Hill,  whole  drunk,  and  half  mad,  the  poor  wretch 
wandered  into  the  mill-yard.' 

4  Through  that  gap  in  the  wall ! '  exclaimed  the 
baronet  with  excitement.  4  Didn't  I  say  the  very 
last  time  we  went  by,  that  some  accident  would 
happen  there,  through  that  man  Hathaway's 
neglect  V 

4  Well,  it  has  happened  now,  with  a  vengeance,* 
pursued  the  doctor  drily.  4 1  was  sent  for  this 
morning  at  two  o'clock,  to  Belcomb,  where  this 
poor  fellow  bad  been  carried,  because  it  was  a 
better  place  for  him  to  lie  in  than  the  milL  Hath- 
away had  been  working  over-time,  it  seems ;  the 
sails  were  going  till  near  midnight,  and  the  story 
is  that  this  poor  fellow  strayed  beneath  them,  and 
was  absolutely  taken  up  and  carried  round  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  he  lies  there,  very  ill — dying,  I  think — 
with  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  Heaven  knows 
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what  beside.  I  dare  not  move  him  even  to  examine 
Ids  ribs.' 

•Good  God!  what  can  we  do  for  him ?'  exclaimed 
Sir  Richard.    '  Is  there  nothing  we  can  send  V 

•  He  has  everything  he  requires,  or  that  he  ever 
will  have  need  of,  poor  fellow,  in  this  world.  But 
old  Rachel  is  not  a  good  hand  at  nursing,  while 
Madame  de  Caflteuan,  although  good-natured 
enough — for  a  Frenchwoman — is  quite  incapable  of 
such  a  task ;  so  you  couldn't  do  better  than  send 
Mary,  as  Madame  has  requested,  though  little 
knowing  how  much  she  would  have  need  of  her : 
her  assistance  will  be  invaluable,  and  indeed  some 
sort  of  help  must  be  had  at  once.  I  am  going  over 
there  myself  immediately,  and  will  take  her  in  m 
gig,  if  you  can  spare  her,  Miss  Letty,  and  will 
her  to  get  ready. 

'  By  all  means,'  cried  Letty,  hastily  leaving  the 
room  upon  that  errand. 

'Of  course,  all  notion  of  prosecuting  this  poor 
fellow  is  now  put  out  of  the  question,  whatever 
happens,'  observed  the  doctor. 

•Quite  so — quite  so,'  answered  the  baronet 
eagerly.  '  Poor  drunken  wretch ;  I  am  sure  I 'm 
very  sorry.  And  I  tell  you  what,  Dr  Haldane,  if 
this  man  dies,  there  should  be  some  sort  of  deodand 
laid  upon  that  MilL  Hathaway  ought  to  be 
punished  for  wilful  neglect.' 

•That  won't  bring  the  poor  man  to  life  again, 
though,'  observed  the  doctor. 

•  No,  of  course  not ;  though,  if  one  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  he  really  led  such  a  sad  life,  by 
all  accounts,  it  seems  almost  as  well  that  he  should 
end  it  It  would  be  a  happy  release,  I  mean,  if  he 
was  to  die,  poor  fellow  ;  don't  you  think  so  V 

•  Yes,  I  do.  It  would  be  better  for  himself,  and 
better  for  others,'  returned  the  doctor  very  gravely. 

'  Just  so,'  said  Sir  Richard  ;  •  better  for  all  con- 
cerned.  Poor  man ! ' 

IMPERIAL  ROME 

Ancient  Rome,  even  under  the  splendid  rule  of 
that  great  builder,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  never 
could  boast  quays  and  boulevards  like  Paris,  parks 
like  London,  nor  squares  like  Berlin.  A  congeries 
of  hills,  intersected  by  narrow  winding  valleys, 
and  bordering  on  a  swift  narrow  river,  fed  by 
mountain  streams,  could  never  afford  space  for 
streets  like  Regent  Street,  or  squares  like  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  The  Vicus  Longus,  according 
to  the  best  modern  writer*  on  Roman  topography 
since  Papencordt,  Gregorovius,  and  Amp6re,  ran 
between  the  Qnirinal  and  Viminal  hills,  was  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  ended  in 
mean  suburban  houses.  The  lesser  streets  were 
narrow  and  short,  never  more  than  fifteen  feet 
wide  ;  while  the  alleys  were  not  more  than  a  yard 
across,  being,  in  fact,  just  such  cut-throat  passages  as 
still  intersect  the  Corso,  that  great  artery  of  modern 
Rome.  The  enormous  houses,  the  height  of  which 
Augustus  reduced  to  seventy  feet,  were  let  in  flats, 
bike  the  eight-story  buildings  still  existing  in  the 
Old  Town  of  Edinburgh ;  and  as  many  of  the 
garret  mountaineers  threw  out  balconies  from 
their  windows,  the  lower  stories  were  cool,  but 
dismally  dark  ;  the  blue  sky  was  hidden,  and  the 
sun  was  a  stranger  to  the  underlings,  who,  how- 
ever, considered  the  close  atmosphere  and  shadow 
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of  these  alleys  favourable  to  health.  Horace  and 
Juvenal  both  speak  bitterly  of  the  dirt  and  tumult 
of  Rome,  of  the  dangerously  crowded  streets,  and 
the  danger  of  falling  houses. 

The  summits  of  the  seven  hills  belonged  to  the 
patricians,  and  were  devoted  to  gardens  and  temples. 
The  only  parts  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient 
Servian  walls  where  Caius  or  Codrus  could  breathe 
the  air,  were  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Forum 
Boarium,  and  the  Forum  Romanum.  After  emerg- 
ing from  the  stifling  lanes,  choked-up  alleys,  and 
mountain-walls  of  houses,  the  Roman  citizen  must 
have  drunk  down  the  sunshine  with  delight  in  the 
great  Circus,  three-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  and  a 
furlong  broad,  and  with  the  towering  buildings  of 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills  looking  down  upou 
him.  But  the  Capitol  was  the  true  centre  of 
Rome's  religion,  power,  glory,  and  wealth. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  for  a  moment  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  and  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
where  the  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands.  Rome's  splen- 
dour and  pride  break  full  upon  us.  On  the  northern 
summit  of  the  Capitol  Hill  stands  the  vast  temple 
of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
Its  gilded  tiles  repel  the  golden  darts  of  the  fierce 
Italian  sun  ;  the  sky,  of  deepest  sapphire,  burns 
with  the  intense  heat  that  scorches  the  Grecian  pil- 
lars of  the  portico,  the  statuary  of  the  pediment,  and 
the  triple  marble  statues,  bear  this  temple  rises  a 
colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  hard  by  there  is  also 
a  giant  figure  of  Apollo.  The  smaller  temples  of 
Honour,  virtue,  and  Fortune,  guarded  by  groves 
of  statues,  also  adorn  the  hill  of  the  Citadel ; 
while  on  the  southern  summit  is  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta. 

Near  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  where  we  are 
supposed  to  be  standing,  are  some  of  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Rome — the  JDdes  Larium, 
and  that  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  that  was  founded 
by  Romulus.  Opposite  these,  is  that  market  for 
fruit  and  toys  to  which  Ovid  and  Propertius  have 
alluded.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Forum  was 
thirty  feet  deeper  than  it  is  now.  Cities,  bike 
churchyards,  rise  in  the  course  of  centuries,  as 
the  ground  gets  more  encumbered  with  debris. 
The  hills  which  enclose  the  Forum  are  now  only 
one  hundred  feet  high,  they  must  have  gained 
nobility  by  the  addition  of  a  sixth  part  to  their 
altitude. 

Let  us  now  mount  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  the 
crest  of  which  is  lined  bv  a  double  row  of  arcades, 
one  above  the  other.  This  is  the  Tabularium  of 
Catulus.  On  a  high  terrace  to  the  north,  stands  a 
temple  of  Concord ;  and  to  the  south,  on  a  lower 
level,  a  temple  of  Saturn.  In  front  of  the  latter  is 
the  gilt  Milharium,  set  up  by  Augustus  as  a  standard 
for  distances  within  the  walls  ;  behind,  is  the  small 
temple  to  Ops ;  and  to  the  left,  in  the  corner,  is  the 
Schola  Xantha— probably  the  office  of  the  sedile 
and  his  scribes.  Over  and  beyond  it  rise  the  arx 
and  the  temple  of  Juno.  On  the  eastern  face  of 
this  portion  of  the  hill,  and  visible  from  the  Forum, 
is  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  where  criminals  were  executed 
and  traitors  thrown  down  headlong.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  Forum,  below  the  Citadel  Hill,  was  the 
Comitium,  the  sacred  quarter-deck  of  the  whole 
enclosure  of  this  open-air  Westminster  Hall  of 
Rome.  Here  stood  the  tribunal  of  the  Prtotor 
Urbanus,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Rostra,  and  a  great 
many  statues.  A  sacred  fig-tree,  under  wliich 
Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled,  was  shewn 
in  this  part  of  the  Forum.    Some  of  the  boundary- 
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walls  of  the  Comitiuiri  were  adorned  with  fresco- 
paintings,  that  had  been  brought  from  Sparta. 
Near  the  south-western  end  of  the  Forum  rose  the 
splendid  Basilica  Julia,  erected  by  Caesar  ;  and 
higher  to  the  east  was  the  temple  of  Castor.  The 
latter  stood  on  what  at  first  almost  seemed  a  spur  of 
the  Palatine  1 1  ill,  but  what  was  really  a  huge 
terrace,  twenty-four  feet  high,  formed  of  cyclopean 
masses  of  tufa  and  Alban  Btone.  The  steps  of  this 
temple  served  the  purpose  of  rostra  from  which  to 
address  the  people.  Near  this  building  stood  the 
JEdes  Vesta),  a  little  round  shrine  standing  in  a 
grove  near  the  Tiber.  At  no  great  distance  from 
the  present  Arch  of  Severus,  was  the  celebrated 
bronze  temple  of  the  two-faced  Janus,  whose  doors 
were  closed  in  peace,  and  opened  in  war.  Near  this 
and  the  Basilica  JEmilia,  Augustus  built  his  Chal- 
cidicum,  supposed  to  be  an  open  space  for  the  use  of 
the  senators,  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  Near 
this  was  the  Senate-house  ;  and  before  that  stood 
the  Rostra,  or  columns  adorned  with  the  beaks  of 
captured  galleys. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  Campus  Martins,  the 
parade-ground  and  park  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  a 
vast  grassy  plain,  bounded  by  the  winding  Tiber, 
intersected  Dy  the  Via  Flaminia,  bordered  with 
villas,  and  with  a  blue  horizon  of  gently-rising 
hills— to  the  right  the  Pincian,  and  to  the  left  the 
Vatican.  It  was  in  the  Campus,  when  there  were  no 
inundations,  that  the  great  horse-races  were  held 
twice  a  year.  Here  the  legionaries  paraded  or 
assembled  to  prepare  for  triumphal  processions.  It 
was  also  the  play-ground  for  the  robust  youth  of 
Rome  ;  here,  half  stripped,  they  wrestled  and 
rode,  the  while  the  skiffs  skimmed  down  the  river, 
and  the  loaded  barges  from  Ostia  and  the  sea  toiled 
up  against  the  current  The  war-galleys  were 
moored  at  the  Prata  Quinctia,  at  one  end  of  the 
Campus. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Mars 
was  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Rome.  There,  on 
a  broad  level  space,  in  good  pure  air,  rose  the 
grandest  and  the  most  beautiful  houses  that  the 
patricians  could  erect  Strabo  enumerates  temples, 

Sorticoes,  groves,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres  all 
ecorating  this  faubourg. 

The  Forum  was  the  centre  of  commercial  and 
legal  business  in  Rome.  Plautus  describes  the  idlers, 
braggarts,  the  'straw-bail,'  scandalmongers,  gour- 
mands, pretentious  beggars,  and  retiring  rich  men 
of  that  locality.  The  Via  Sacra  and  other  streets 
leading  to  the  Forum  were  so  choked  with  ceaseless 
crowds,  that  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  throw 
open  a  third  Forum.  The  dandies  and  fashionable 
loungers  sought  out  a  more  retired  promenade  in 
the  porticoes  of  the  Circus  FlaminiuB ;  while  those 
who  wished  a  ride  or  drive  repaired  to  the  Appian 
Way,  just  as  the  Roman  cardinals  and  nobles  now 
frequent  the  road  to  Santa  Agnesc,  outside  the 
Porta  Pia. 

Rome  itself  was  as  noisy  and  dirty  as  London. 
Conflicting  noises,  jarring  clamours,  competing  din, 
tortured  nervous  students  like  Martial,  and  quiet 
poets  like  Horace.  In  the  morning,  there  were  the 
wrangling  Bchool-boys  and  scolding  masters ;  at 
night,  the  bakers,  and  all  day  long  the  clattering 
coppersmiths  :  the  vendors  of  sulphur  jostled  the 
buyers  of  broken  glass,  and  the  hoarse  cooks  brag- 
ging about  their  hot  sausages,  outroaring  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  the  vociferating  beggars,  and 
the  energetic  beggars.  The  energetic  builder,  hot 
and  hurried,  with  his  mules  and  porters,  and  his 


trucks  of  beams  and  stones,  ran  up  against  pompous 
funerals,  ponderous  wagons,  mad  dogs,  and  head- 
long swine.  Such  was  the  Rome  of  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  of  Horace,  and  of  MartiaL 

Augustus  divided  Rome  into  fourteen  Regions. 
Each  region  had  its  subdivisions,  or  vid  Each 
vicus  had  its  little  temple  and  Lares,  its  annual 
feasts,  and  its  magistrates  to  take  the  census,  and  to 
command  the  public  slaves  when  a  fire  occurred. 
There  were  about  seven  thousand  police  (seven 
cohorts)  in  Rome,  who  were  also  firemen.  Augus- 
tus created  twelve  praetorian  cohorts  of  imperial 
guards,  but  nine  of  these  were  cantoned  outside  the 
walls.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  vast  hive 
of  Rome  is  now  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
about  two  million  souls,  including  slaves  and 
foreigners. 

The  temples  in  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
were  as  splendid  as  the  churches  of  the  modern 
city.  The  emperor  made  a  patron  saint  of  Apollo ; 
and  after  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium, 
erected  a  temple  there  to  the  Leucadian  Phoebus. 
Propertius,  who  was  present  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  temple  of  Augustus,  eulogises  its 

Sdendour,  which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  what 
oman  temples  were.  The  cornice  of  the  portico 
was  probably  gilt  The  columns,  fifty-two  in 
number,  were  of  yellow  African  marble  ;  between 
them  stood  statues  of  the  fifty  Dan  aides,  and  a 
figure  of  Panaus,  their  father,  waving  a  sword. 
There  was  also  a  statue  of  Apollo  sounding  his 
lyre,  and  the  god  had  the  face  of  Augustus. 
Around  the  altar  stood  the  four  bronze  oxen  of 
Myron.  The  temple  itself  was  of  white  marble. 
Over  the  pediment  was  a  bronze  chariot,  repre- 
senting that  of  the  sun.  On  the  ivory  gates 
were  sculptured  the  destruction  of  Niobe  and 
her  children,  and  the  repulse  of  the  Gauls  from 
Parnassus.  Inside  the  temple  stood  the  statues 
of  Apollo,  Latona,  and  Diana.    Under  the  base  of 


where  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  recited  their 

S reductions  to  friendly  audiences.    In  the  hall  of 
le  library  stood  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  fifty 
feet  high. 

The  Pantheon  was  another  magnificent  structure 
of  the  Augustan  age.  It  still  exists  in  all  its 
ancient  size  and  magnificence.  It  was  erected 
by  A  grim  a,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  27  B.C. 
It  probably  contained  only  the  images  of  deities 
specially  connected  with  Rome  and  the  Julian  race. 
Adjoining  this  sacred  rotunda  were  the  public 
baths  of  Agrippa,  which  also,  like  other  Roman 
baths,  contained  rooms  for  gymnastic  exercise, 
and  apartments  for  lectures,  discussions,  and  reci- 
tations. 

Having  mentioned  the  grandeur  of  the  temples 
and  thermae,  let  us  now  briefly  describe  Nero's 
Golden  House,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of 
imperial  palaces.  The  great  fire,  65  a.  d.,  which 
lasted  six  days,  enabled  Nero  to  erect  an  enormous 
palace  facing  the  Forum  and  CapitoL  A  colossal 
statue  of  the  royal  charioteer  and  fiddler,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high,  stood  in  the  vestibule. 
At  the  back  of  the  palace  was  an  artificial  lake,  on 
whose  banks  were  clusters  of  houses,  to  resemble 
small  cities.  The  slopes  of  the  Cffilian  and  Eaqui- 
line  hills  were  converted  into  fields,  vineyards, 
pastures  covered  with  cattle,  and  woods  filled  with 
wild  beasts.  The  imperial  domains  were  comprised 
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in  three  porticoes,  each  a  mile  long — a  circuit  com- 

C"  ending  three  out  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
abode  of  the  Seven  deadly  sins  blazed  with 
gold,  and  scintillated  with  mother-of-pearl ;  the 
banquet-rooms  had  ceilings  of  pierced  ivory,  so  that 
perfumes  might  be  sprinkled  from  above.  Nero  now 
condescended  to  say  '  that  he  had  at  last  begun  to 
live  like  a  man.'  He  had  engrossed  two-thirds  of 
the  city,  and  contemplated  changing  its  name  to 
Neropolis.  He  had  also  formed  the  mad  idea  of 
extending  Rome  as  far  as  Ostia,  and  bringing  the 
sea  to  the  old  city  by  a  canal. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  temples  and  palaces  to  the 
places  of  amusement  Of  these,  the  Colosseum  was 
the  most  stupendous.  Augustus  had  planned  an 
amphitheatre  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but  was 
probably  deterred  by  the  cost.  The  lake  at  the 
back  of  Nero's  palace  furnished,  when  drained, 
a  noble  site  for  the  new  arena,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  high,  and  calculated 
to  hold  eighty-seven  thousand  spectators.  Vespa- 
sian began  the  Colosseum,  and  Titus  finished  it, 
at  the  same  time  as  his  baths,  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Maocenas.  The  Roman  citizens  were 
greedy  for  bloodshed  at  all  times.  The  dedication 
games  Listed  one  hundred  days.  There  was  a  combat 
of  storks,  and  a  battle  between  four  wild  elephants. 

nine  thousand  wild  beasts 
were  killed  on  this  occasion,  and  some  by  women. 
The  amphitheatre  was  then  filled  with  water,  and 
horses  and  bulls  were  brought  in  and  slain  as  they 
were  swimming  and  wading.  Vessels  were  next 
introduced,  ana  their  crews  represented  a  cele- 
brated sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and 
Corcyreans. 

On  the  Cselian  Hill,  near  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre, as  the  Colosseum  was  called,  there  were 
schools  and  hospitals  for  the  gladiators,  and  rooms 
where  the  dead  fighting-men  were  stripped  for 
burial. 

Such  were  the  glories  and  crimes  of  old  Rome. 
When  may  London,  the  enormous,  the  black,  the 
wealthy,  the  dismal,  hope  to  rival  its  predecessor 
in  the  world's  empire?  When  will  Buckingham 
Palace  become  an  Aurea  Domus  ?  When  will  St 
Paul's  match  the  bright  and  intellectual  splendour 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  1  When  shall  we  have  a 
theatre  like  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  ? 

It  was  the  great  clearing  fire  in  Nero's  reign,  and 
the  great  conflagration  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  that 
made  Rome  a  city  of  palaces.  London  lost  her 
opportunity,  and  it  may  never  return.  May  it 
never  return  is  what  we  say,  if  it  must  return  only 
by  means  of  despotic  orders  such  as  those  that  are 
now  piercing  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  ravaging  the 
Luxembourg.  If  cities  become  beautiful  only  when 
Pharaohs  and  Domitians  reign,  may  London  ever 
remain  mean,  dirty,  deafening,  and  dangerous. 


PARIS  OMNIBUSES. 

Any  one  possessed  of  but  moderate  means,  who 
wishes  to  study  Paris  thoroughly — that  picturesque 
old  Paris,  which  is  daily  changing  beneath  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter — must  begin  by  being 
extremely  well  up  in  his  omnibuses.  I  went 
systematically  to  work,  and  having  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  six  sous  an  ItitUraire,  or  grammar  of 
the  science,  I  commenced  its  study  both  practically 
and  theoretically.    I  found  it  uncommonly  like 


learning  Euclid.  '  The  line  AB  corresponds 
with  the  lines  C  and  D,  and  is  intersected  at  the 
point  H  by  the  lines  F,  G,  and  I.'  It  is  worse  than 
algebra,  for  the  lines  X,  Y,  and  Z  are  by  no  means 
content  to  be  regarded  as  unknown  quantities,  but 
insist  on  having  their  evolutions  and  involutions 
thoroughly  fixed  in  your  brain.  It  is  more  puzzling 
than  Euclid,  for  parallel  lines  are  perpetually 
meeting,  and  two  journeys  that  are  equal  to  the 
same  are  by  no  means  equal  to  each  other.  When 
you  come  to  the  practical  part  of  the  business,  and 


cially  to  mind  your  ps  and  gs,  otherwise,  when 
you  fancy  you  have  reached  your  destination,  you 
will  be  very  apt  to  find  yourself,  like  a  slow  race- 
horse, placed  nowhere. 

It  is  certainly  rather  startling  when,  on  stopping 
at  the  office  on  the  Place  St  Michel,  and  while 
looking,  perhaps  for  the  fiftieth  time,  with  fresh 
admiration,  at  the  colossal  figure  of  the  angel,  now 
doubly  fallen,  trampled  under  foot  by  the  trium- 
phant saint,  to  hear  a  gruff  voice  shouting  in  your 
ears  :  4  Quelqu'un  ici  pour  rEnfer?'  (Any  one  here 
going  to  Hell?)  This  awful  and  unpleasantly 
personal  query,  however,  simply  intimates  that  the 
omnibus  serving  the  Barriere  de  rEnfer  corresponds 
at  this  point  with  the  jovial  Halle  aux  Vina,  the 
learned  College  de  France,  and  the  pious  Daughters 
of  Calvary.  There  is  another  station  where  the 
omnibus  going  to  the  Rue  du  Paradis  corresponds 
with  that  for  the  Barriere  de  rEnfer ;  and  then 
the  question  is  put :  '  AUez-vous  au  Paradis  ou  k 
rEnfer?' 

Speaking  seriously,  however,  the  system  of  the 
Pans  omnibuses  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind  can  be  supposed  to  be.  The 
Grande  Compagnie  Generalc  des  Omnibus  has, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  government,  the 
working  of  the  whole.  Paris  and  its  surrounding 
suburbs  are  so  ingeniously  mapped  out  and  inter- 
sected by  the  various  lines,  that  no  matter  at  what 
point  you  may  find  yourself,  you  can  always  arrive 
at  any  other  by  the  moderate  expenditure  of  three- 
pence for  a  place  in  the  interior,  and  half  that  sum 
lor  one  on  the  imperial  The  latter  payment, 
however,  does  not  entitle  the  passenger  to  corre- 
spondence. The  mechanism  of  this  latter  arrange- 
ment I  will  illustrate  by  an  example. 

Suppose  that  finding  yourself  one  morning  at  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  you  wish  to  go  to  the  College  de 
France,  in  order  to  hear  one  of  the  most  charming 
lecturers  in  Europe,  M.  Philarete  Chasles.  You 
enter  the  omnibus  bureau,  and  say  to  the  blue- 
capped  official,  seated  behind  a  desk :  '  La  Bourse, 
sHi  vous  plait'  He  hands  you  an  oval  green 
ticket,  with  a  large  black  number  on  it — 1,  2,  or  3, 
if  you  are  in  luck ;  20,  or  the  succeeding  numbers, 
if  many  applicants  for  places  have  preceded  you. 
You  then  seat  yourself  either  on  the  cushioned 
benches  in  the  office,  or  on  the  wooden  ones  out  of 
doors,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  omnibus  from 
Passy.  It  approaches — it  draws  up— and  the 
anxious  eyes  of  those  waiting  are  directed  over  the 
door,  to  see  whether  the  fatal  word  Couplet 
appears  in  large  white  letters.  Yes,  there  it  is ! 
No  chance  this  time.  Yet  stay!  That  fat  old 
gentleman,  with  a  white  moustache,  and  a  tiny  red 
rosette  in  his  button-hole,  is  leisurely  descending, 
followed  by  a  thin  pale  woman,  with  a  baby  in  her 
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arms,  poorly  dressed,  but  wearing  a  cap  of  irre- 
proachable whiteness. 

4  Deux  places  a  l'interieur  ! '  cries  the  conductor. 
4  Un,  deux,  trois,  personnes  avant  le  quatre  ?' 

4  Le  quatre  commence,'  replies  the  official  of  the 
bureau. 

The  happy  possessor  of  No.  4  enters,  followed  by 
No.  5,  and  the  omnibus  drives  off ;  No.  6  comfort- 
ing himself  mentally,  or  herself  audibly,  by  the 
reflection  that  that  numeral  begins  next  time. 
Your  number  l>eing  12,  you  have  probably  to  wait 
for  three  omnibuses ;  but  as  they  succeed  each 
other  at  intervals  of  six  minutes,  the  delay,  after 
all,  is  not  great.  On  entering,  you  pay  for  your 
place,  and  say:  ' Correspondance,  s'il  vous  plait' 
Vou  are  then  handed  a  small  oblong  ticket,  white, 
red,  brown,  or  green,  the  colour  being  changed 
every  three  hours ;  and  you  can,  at  your  choice, 
descend  at  the  Rue  Rovale,  and  entering  the  omni- 
bus that  goes  to  the  Pantheon,  pay  for  your  place 
with  your  correspondance;  or  going  on  to  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  take  that  for  the  Odeon  ; 
or  at  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  that  for  the  Halle  aux 
Vins  ;  any  one  of  which  will  bring  you  near  your 
destination ;  for  nearly  as  many  roads  lead  to  the 
venerable  College,  as  are  proverbially  said  to 
conduct  to  Rome. 

At  the  bureau  from  whence  an  omnibus  takes 
its  first  departure,  the  numeros  (Tordre  are  issued 
by  fourteen  of  each  number ;  for,  as  there  are 
in  each  carriage  that  amount  of  places,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  fourteen  passengers  can  mount. 
What  a  scene  it  is,  on  a  wet  afternoon,  at  some 
of  the  more  crowded  stations — that  at  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  for  instance!  The  small  office 
is  filled  with  crinolines,  which,  even  in  their 
diminished  and  mitigated  form,  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  only  a  limited  number,  and  flow  over  into 
the  Place,  completely  extinguishing  the  luckless 
masculine  garments  wedged  in  amongst  them.  The 
tickets  being  issued  are  the  eights,  and  the  threes 
are  in  process  of  mounting,  so  that  you  have  to 
await  the  departure  of  several  omnibuses  before  your 
turn  comes.  Of  course,  there  is  some  pushing  and 
scrambling  for  places  at  the  door  of  the  vehicle  ; 
some  feminine  tens  in  front  having  an  insane  con- 
viction that  they  will  be  allowed  to  enter  before 
the  masculine  sevens  in  the  rear  rank.  But  the 
conductor  is  as  inflexible  in  the  duty  of  rejection 
as  another  conductor  we  wot  of,  and  each  one  is 
forced  to  enter  in  his  and  her  own  order.  No 
nines  are  issued,  lest,  by  the  obvious  process  of 
inversion,  they  should  be  made  to  do  duty  as  sixes. 
Under  no  possible  pretext  is  one  over  th*e  number 
admitted ;  and  t  he  tour  upper  places  at  each  side  of 
the  omnibus  being  divided  by  arms,  no  one  can 
encroach  or  be  encroached  upon  by  his  neighbours. 
The  three  seats  next  the  door  are  indeed  undivided, 
and  so  two  passengers,  possessing  an  abnormal 
amount  of  either  crinoline  or  embonpoint,  will  often, 
as  I  know  to  my  cost,  leave  very  little  room  for  the 
unhappy  individual  riding  bodkin  between  them. 

The  omnibus  lines  intersecting  Paris  are  thirty- 
one,  indicated  by  the  twenty-five  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  six  diphthongs  in  addition  ;  and  the 
system  of  correspondance  between  these  various 
lines  is  admirably  arranged,  only  that,  as  before 
intimated,  it  requires  some  amount  of  study  and 
experience  to  make  yourself  master  of  its  intricacies. 
The  conductors  are,  generally  speaking,  an  honest, 
civil,  and  respectable  class  of  men ;  they  are 
forced  to  be  so ;  for  at  the  Central  Bureau,  any 


charges  of  ill-conduct  or  incivility  brought  against 
them  are  carefully  investigated,  and  if  proved  to 
be  well-founded,  arc  severely  punished.  They,  as 
well  as  the  coachmen,  are  very  hard-worked,  as  the 
omnibuses  begin  to  run  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  continue  to  ply  without  intermission 
until  midnight.  Occasionally,  at  stated  intervals, 
each  employf  has  a  holiday.  An  honest  conductor 
was  once  asked  how  he  had  spent  his  last  jour  de 
eongi.  '  Ma  /oi,'  he  replied,  4  to  amuse  myself,  I 
followed  the  route  of  my  omnibus ! ' 


THE  SERENADE. 

Awake,  and  leave  the  baby  Sleep 

Id  soft  down  hid ; 
The  son  impatient  tries  to  peep 

Within  that  lid. 
The  robin  aits  upon  the  bough 
Of  leafy  beech  that  shades  thy  brow, 
When  the  white  moonbeams  come  at  night. 
And  whistles  sweet  with  all  hi*  might. 

Then  wake,  awake,  my  lady,  wake. 

At  the  rough  bole  of  the  meadow  elm, 

A  little  crowd 
Of  violets  fresh  in  rammer's  realm 

To  thee  are  rowed ; 
They  will  adorn  the  bosom  white 
With  softest  bloom  of  purple  light, 
A  fitting  ornament  to  deck 
Thy  snowy  dress  without  a  speck. 

Then  wake,  awake,  my  lady,  wake. 

Why  tarrieat  thou  asleep  so  long  ? 

I  fear  thy  soul 
Hath  wandered  through  some  angel  throng 

Beyond  control, 
Forgetting  where  its  form  doth  lie, 
Partner  of  equal  purity ; 
And  so  some  dream  of  sinless  love 
Delays  thee  in  a  sphere  above. 

0  wake,  awake,  my  lady,  wake. 

At  the  porch,  so  small  and  delicate. 

Of  thy  white  ear, 
All  pleasant  sounds  of  morning  wait 

For  thee  to  hear : 
The  fresh-greened  leaves,  and  flowers  rare, 
Sweet  breath  of  blossoms  in  the  air, 
Shrill  song  of  birds  above,  around- 
All  greet  thee  from  thy  garden  ground. 

Then  wuke,  awuke,  my  lady,  wake. 
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CABBY. 

'  Lost  on  Saturday  night  from  a  cab,  a  case  of 
tobacconist's  goods,  in  or  near  Stamford  Street' — 
'  Lost  in  a  cab,  or  dropped,  a  "  Plan  for  saving  the 
Atlantic  Cable  one  pound  reward.' — '  Left  in  a 
cab  on  Tuesday  night,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  a  green  fancy  work-box,  containing  two 
small  books,  and  a  white  enamelled  brooch  with 
blue  stone  and  white  pendants.' — '  Left  in  a  Han- 
som cab,  that  took  a  gentleman  from  the  Strand  to 
Ebury  Street,  a  black  bag,  valuable  only  to  the 
owner.' — '  Supposed  to  have  been  left  in  a  cab,  or 
on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  a 
small  leather  bag,  brass  lock.' — '  Left  in  a  cab,  at 
Waterloo  Station,  on  Wednesday  last,  a  black 
leather  bag,  containing  two  books,  of  no  value 
except  to  the  owner.' — « Lost  off  a  cab,  near  the 
Waterloo  Station,  a  leather  case,  containing  pat- 
terns of  cloth,  useless  to  any  but  the  owner.' — 
'Three  pounds  reward  for  a  black  portmanteau, 
left  in  a  cab  which  took  a  gentleman  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.' 

Cabby  thinks  that  articles  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be — not  exactly  loot,  like  the  Banda  and  Kirwce 
booty  which  we  are  reading  so  much  about,  and 
which  employs  seventeen  solicitors  and  thirty- 
seven  learned  counsel  to  settle— but  lawful  prize, 
plums  in  his  scanty  pudding,  lucky  drawings  in  a 
lottery  containing  many  blanks.  Whether  they 
are  so  or  not,  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
carefulness  of  the  hirer.  If  he  (or  she)  takes 
a  note  of  the  number  of  the  cab,  say  No.  999,  he 
has  a  certain  hold  upon  cabby,  a  mode  of  binding 
him  over  to  good-behaviour.  But  very  few  people 
do  this,  least  of  all  such  folks  as  have  the  remark- 
able quality  of  leaving  their  property  behind  them. 
We  may  be  pretty  certain  that  persons  who  so 
foolishly  forgot  the  parcel  of  tobacconists'  goods, 
the  green  fancy  work-box,  the  numerous  black  bags, 
the  black  portmanteau,  and  the  patterns  of  cloth, 
have  not  usually  the  forethought  necessary  for 
taking  the  number  of  their  cab.  They  are  thinking 
of  other  things  when  they  enter  ;  they  are  thinking 
of  other  things  when  they  alight ;  the  property  is 


lost,  and  then  they  get  bewildered.  Sometimes 
they  advertise  how  much  they  will  give  to  the 
restorer  of  the  lost  property  ;  sometimes  they  take 
refuge  in  the  vague  '  handsomely  rewarded.'  Con- 
cerning the  '  Plan  for  saving  the  Atlantic  Cable ' 
(probably  a  manuscript  intended  for  the  press),  let 
us  hope  that  it  is  found  by  this  time  ;  the  welfare 
of  two  continents  may  perchance  depend  upon  it 

Cabby,  as  we  have  said,  thinks  he  ought  to  keep 
the  waifs  and  strays  thus  found  in  his  vehicle  ;  he 
may  not  say  so,  but  he  thinks  so,  neverthe- 
less. The  commissioners  of  police  entertain  a 
different  opinion.  Any  property  left  in  a  cab, 
in  accordance  with  an  express  clause  in  an 
express  act  of  parliament,  must  be  taken  by  the 
driver  to  the  nearest  police  station,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  unless  churned  and  restored  before  that 
time.  The  losers  of  the  property  must  make 
application  at  the  office  of  the  commissioners  of 
police  in  Great  Scotland  Yard.  If  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  police,  and  if  sufficiently  described 
and  identified,  the  property  will  be  delivered  up 
on  payment  of  any  expenses  incurred,  aud  of  such 
douceur  to  the  driver  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
commissioners.  We  can  all  of  us  easily  understand 
how  varied  are  the  circumstances  which  may  pre- 
vent the  loser  from  making  formal  application  at 
a  particular  office,  and  how  much  his  chance  is 
lessened  if  he  has  taken  no  note  of  the  number  of 
the  cab.  Hence  the  advertisements  in  the  daily 
papers,  which  cabby  no  doubt  occasionally  profits 
by.  Even  with  all  the  irregularities  in  this  matter, 
it  is  said  that  the  lost  property  restored  by  cabmen 
amounts  in  value  to  ten  thousand  pounds  in  a  year. 

There  is  much  that  is  curious  and  anomalous  in 
cabby's  position.  He  says  the  law  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  a  free-trader  ;  seeing  that  the  price  for 
his  services,  the  fare  per  mile,  is  determined  for 
him  whether  he  will  or  not.  The  public,  on  the 
other  hand,  declare  that  he  is  a  free-trader,  who 
makes  free  with  more  than  his  proper  fare  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offers  for  so  doing.  The  legis- 
lature and  the  magistracy  seem  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  an  opinion  that  cabby  is  not  to  bo 
trusted. 
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This  cab-law  is  a  remnant  of  tan  old  state  of  things, 
that  has  lasted  longer  in  this  particular  branch  of 
trade  than  in  most  others.  Hackney-coaches  began 
to  be  used  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  James  I. ;  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  was  a  bitter 
enemy  to  them,  on  account  of  their  interference  with 
his  trade  as  a  waterman.  He  spoke  in  mockery 
of  '  two  leash  of  oyster-wives  who  hired  a  coach  to 
carry  them  to  the  Green  Goose  Fair  at  Stratford 
the  "Bow ;  and  as  they  were  hurried  between  Aid- 
gate  and  Mile  End,  they  were  so  be-madam'd, 
be-mistress'd,  and  ladyfied  by  the  beggars,  that 
the  foolish  women  began  to  swell  with  a  proud 
supposition  of  imaginary  greatness,  and  gave  all 
their  money  to  the  mendicanting  canters.'  In 
another  place,  he  spoke  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
ill-paved  streets  and  roads  for  the  reception  of  such 
vehicles :  '  It  is  a  most  uneasy  kind  of  passage 
in  coaches  on  the  paved  streets  of  London,  wherein 
men  and  women  arc  so  tossed,  tumbled,  jumbled, 
rumbled,  and  crossing  of  kennels,  dunghills,  and 
uneven  ways.'  These  coaches  seem  to  nave  been 
kept  for  hire  in  the  yards  or  stables  of  the  owner? ; 
but  in  1634,  one  Captain  Bailey,  quitting  the  sea 
for  the  land,  established  a  coach  stand.  He  pro* 
vided  four  hackney-coaches,  put  the  drivers  in 
livery,  and  appointed  them  to  take  their  station 
near  the  May  Pole  in  the  Strand ;  he  laid  down  a 
tariff  of  fares  which  the  men  were  to  charge.  What 
became  of  the  gallant  captain,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  the  system  evidently  suited  the  public,  for 
other  speculators  started  in  the  same  line.  Charles 
I.,  and  after  him  Cromwell,  tried,  by  proclamation, 
to  keep  down  the  number  of  hackney-coaches, 
but  all  in  vain ;  the  people  liked  them,  and  would 
have  them  *A  century  ago,  there  were  no  less 
than  a  thousand  of  these  vehicles  in  the  metropolis. 
The  government  deemed  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  get  a  little  revenue  out  of  them,  in  the  form  of 
licence-duty. 

They  were,  throughout  the  long  reign  of  George 
II L,  divided  into  two  classes — the  hackney-coacTi, 
to  accommodate  four  persons  (or  six  on  a  pinch) ; 
and  the  hackney-caartot,  to  accommodate  two :  the 
vehicles  being  drawn  by  two  horses  each.  0  the  fun 
that  used  to  be  made  of  old  jarvey  !  He  took  life 
easily.  He  buried  himself  in  a  multiplicity  of 
capes.  In  cold  weather,  with  his  every- way  '  great' 
coat  upon  him,  he  realised  to  the  life  Tom  Hood's 
picture  of  a  stage-coachman — 

With  back  too  broad  to  be  conceived 
By  any  narrow  mind. 

When  he  was  having  his  bit  or  his  sup  at  the 
nearest  hostelry,  he  was  not  wont  to  hurry  himself 
to  attend  to  a  '  fare.'  Why  should  he  disturb  his 
own  comfort  to  provide  comfort  for  others  ?  Why, 
indeed !  Tom  and  Jerry  were  wont  to  play  him 
tricks ;  harlequins  are  known  to  have  bewildered 
him  by  jumping  in  and  out  of  the  windows  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned  ;  and  ventrUoquists 
perplexed  him  by  making  him  believe  that  naif - 
a-dozen  people  at  the  very  least  were  in  his  coach. 

Cabby,  as  we  now  know  him,  was  born  in  the 
year  1823.  In  other  words,  the  Parisian  cabriolet 
was  introduced  into  London  in  that  year.  The  old 
jarvey  fought  a  fierce  battle  against  it,  but  was] 
ultimately  obliged  to  yield ;  the  new  vehicle  was  I 
cleaner,  swifter,  and  cheaper  than  the  old,  which 
it  gradually  superseded.  How  the  word  cabriolet 
became  shortened  into  cab,  need  not  be  told. 
But  what  an  odd  lot  those  first  cabs  were  !   The ' 


builders  did  not  know  where  to  put  the  driver ; 
they  perched  him  here,  they  poked  him  there, 
to  ascertain  how  best  a  single-horse  vehicle  could 
be  balanced  on  the  supporting  framework.  The 
first  cab  was  a  kind  of  open-hooded  chaise,  in 
which  the  driver  and  the  fare  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  same  seat.  A  comic  song,  greatly  in  favour  at 
that  time,  spoke  of  it  as 

A  thing  with  a  kiver  to  it, 
Called  a  cabrioley. 

To  this  succeeded  another  form  of  cab  with  a 
curious  little  seat  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
vehicle,  leaving  room  for  two  passengers  on  the 
principal  seat.  Next  was  introduced  a  queer-look- 
ing affair,  very  much  like  a  slice  from  an  omnibus, 
with  the  driver  in  front,  a  door  behind,  and  two 
seats  to  hold  one  person  each,  sitting  sideways  as 
in  an  omnibus.  Then  came  the  four-wheeled  cab, 
the  *  four-wheeler'  that  has  flourished  ever  since, 
the  most  successful  and  generally  useful  of  all  the 
varieties.  By  affording  space  for  four  passengers, 
cabby  has  an  opportunity  of  earning  more  than 
by  the  smaller  vehicles  that  preceded  it.  Lastlv, 
appeared  the  patent  cab,  with  the  low  frame,  the 
large  wheels,  the  open  front,  the  fast-trotting  ~ 
horse,  and  the  perched-up  seat  behind,  on  which 
cabby  sits  in  rather  a  dare-devil  manner — ready 
to  pitch  head-foremost  over  his  cab  on  the  smallest 
provocation.  Mr  Hansom  was  the  first  patentee 
of  cabs  in  this  form ;  and  Hansoms  they  have  been 
ever  since, 

Cabby  was  brought  under  act  of  parliament  in 
1832  ;  and  certainly  the  legislature  seems  to  have 
viewed  him  as  a  dreadful  fellow,  binding  him 
down  with  all  sorts  of  restrictions  as  to  what  he 
might  or  might  not  do.  Twenty  years  later,  a  still 
more  cogent  act  was  passed;  and  then  cabby 
resolved  that  he  wouldn't  stand  it.  He  and  his 
confreres  struck  in  1863  At  one  particular  mid- 
night hour,  all  the  cabbies  drove  home  to  their 
stables  ;  and  Lords  and  Commoners,  whose  private 
carriages  were  not  in  waiting,  had  to  walk  home 
from  the  two  Houses.  Next  morning  early,  not  a 
cab  was  to  be  seen.  In  vain  Paterfamilias  sent 
his  housemaid  to  find  a  cab  to  convey  him  to  a 
railway  station  ;  no  cab  could  Betty  find  ;  he 
had  to  trudge  on  foot  with  his  carpet-bag— and 
lost  the  train.  Counsel,  solicitors,  merchants,  City 
traders,  all  who  had  not  private  vehicles,  were 
nonplussed.  The  trains  brought  their  usual 
numbers  of  passengers  to  the  metropolis  during 
the  day ;  but  there  were  no  cabs  to  carry  away  the 
luggage-  The  Companies  did  their  best.  They 
ferreted  out  all  the  old  omnibuses  which  could 
with  any  safety  be  used  ;  they  improvised  carts, 
barrows,  and  hucksters'  vans  ;  porters  and  messen- 
gers of  all  kinds  were  at  a  premium  ;  flies  and 
glass  coaches  came  forth  into  light ;  and  telegrams 
were  sent  to  distant  towns  for  all  the  vehicles  that 
could  be  spared.  This  continued  three  days  ;  after 
which  cabby  gave  way ;  he  found  that  society  and 
the  press  were  against  him,  so  he  returned  to 
work. 

Cabby's  position  at  the  present  day  is  not  much 
more  definite  than  in  past  times.  He  is  sometimes 
at  loggerheads  with  his  employers ;  on  other 
occasions,  he  and  the  police  differ  in  opinion ; 
while  he  is  almost  every  day  of  Iub  life  at  war  with 
the  public,  either  making  or  receiving  accusations. 
Concerning  the  cabs  themselves,  there  are  more 
than  six  thousand  now  in  the  metropolis.  They 
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are  owned,  some  by  men  of  considerable  means, 
some  by  petty  jobbers,  and  others  by  the  men 
who  drive  them,  A  well-built  cab,  whether 
'  four-wheeler '  or  *  Hansom,'  costs  about  fifty 
pounds,  and  the  harness  five  pounds  ;  but  there  are 
makers,  or  rather  cab-cobblers,  who  patch  up  a 
wretched  affair  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  let  it  out 
on  easy  terms  to  cabby,  who  thus  becomes  a  sort  of 
petty  master.  The  man  buys  a  cheap  horse,  an 
equally  cheap  set  of  harness,  and  hires  the  cobbled 
cab  at  ten  shillings  a  week ;  he  may  either  drive  it 
himself,  or  let  it  out  at  a  profit  to  a  driver  who  has 
no  capital  at  all.  A  good  hone  for  a  good  four- 
wheeler  costs  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  pounds  ; 
while  a  Hansom  sometimes  boasts  of  a  horse 
worth  twenty  to  thirty  pounds ;  but  we  need 
only  to  glance  at  some  of  these  wretched  animals 
to  see  how  far  their  average  value  is  below  this. 
A  careful  owner  will  give  his  horse  thirty  pounds 
of  provender  per  day,  oats,  beans,  and  chaff ; 
whereas  many  of  the  poor  beasts  have  every 
motive  to  imitate  Oliver  Twist,  and  'ask  for 
more.'  Some  owners  allow  two  horses  per  cab 
per  dav,  making  provision  for  illness,  accidents, 
ftc;  while  others  have  five  horses  for  two  cabs. 
Altogether,  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  thirteen 
thousand  horses.  The  trade  is  certainly  a  pre- 
carious one.  Weather,  luck,  holidays,  accidents, 
dishonesty— all  combine  to  give  a  speculative 
character  to  it  An  owner  of  several  cabs  at  the 
cast  end  lost  three  thousand  pounds,  and  then  gave 
way ;  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  lost  four  thousand 
pounds  in  four  years  by  an  injudicious  cab-contract ; 
one  man  lost  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  in 
three  months  ;  and  another  found  that  six  hundred 
pounds  was  absorbed  in  one  year  for  accidents, 
compensation,  and  law  expenses.  The  smaller 
owners  are  said  to  be  generally  in  an  atmosphere  of 
debt  and  bill-discounting.  The  larger  owners,  who 
take  some  pride  in  their  stables  as  well  as  in  their 
vehicles  and  horses,  employ  one  horse-keeper  to 
every  six  horses ;  but  sometimes  one  poor  drudge 
is  required  to  look  after  ten  horses. 

The  drivers  themselves  are  subject  to  as  many 
uncertainties  as  their  employers.  Sometimes  cabby 
keeps  about  one-third  of  the  gross  earnings,  giving 
two-thirds  to  the  owner.  At  other  times,  a  sort  01 
tariff  is  laid  down,  to  the  effect  that  he  must 
bring  home  a  certain  definite  sum  to  his  master 
every  day;  this  definite  sum  is  named  so  low 
as  eight  shillings  for  a  four-wheeler,  and  ten 
for  a  Hansom,  and  so  high  as  sixteen  sliillings  for 
the  fanner,  and  eighteen  for  the  latter.  It  is  evident 
that  these  discrepancies  point  to  wide  differences  in 
the  masters,  the  men.  the  horses,  and  the  cabs.  It 
is  popularly  said  that  cabby  gets  about  three 
shillings  a  day  ;  if  this  be  all,  then  we  must  say  he 
works  very  hard  for  his  money — early  and  late, 
rain  and  snow,  wind  and  sleet ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  can  be  the  average.  Some  of  the 
men  are  brutal  to  the'  horses,  dishonest  to  the 
owners,  and  insolent  to  the  public  ;  and  it  is  rather 
hard  to  the  respectable  cabby  that  his  good  name 
should  be  tarnished  by  being  mixed  up  with  these 
roughs.  The  larger  owners  Keep  a  kind  of  black- 
book  among  themselves,  containing  the  names  of 
men  who  have  been  found  faithless  and  unreliable. 
Sometimes  the  owner  loses  considerably  by  these 
fellows.  The  Timet,  in  connection  with  some 
curious  statistics  relating  to  the  cab-trade,  lately 
stated :  '  A  newly-engaged  driver  kept  a  valuable 
horse  and  good  cab  out  for  eighteen  hours,  during 


which  time  he  had  been  to  Hounslow  and  else- 
where, having  a  spree  with  a  set  of  roughs.  He 
was  caught  by  his  master  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  drunk  inside  his  cab,  with  a  rough  on  the 
box  furiously  driving  him  about.  When  brought 
to  the  police-court,  he  was  only  fined  five  shillings 
—paid,  of  course,  out  of  what  money  belonging  to 
his  master  he  had  in  his  pocket  In  this  case,  the 
master  lost  his  horse,  which  was  never  again  of  any 
use,  and  the  police  gained  five  shillings  fine,  which 
was  really  the  master's.'  The  loiterers,  the  cabmen 
who  tout  for  customers  instead  of  going  to  a  stand, 
are  not  to  be  trusted;  their  cabs  are  generally 
wretched  things,  hired  at  a  small  rental  MoBt 
police  cases  against  cabmen  are  said  to  relate  to 
these  loiterers.  Licences  to  cabmen  are  given  too 
readily.  A  badge  is  given  for  five  shillings  to  a 
man  with  a  recommendation  from  some  shopkeeper 
or  other,  without  in  any  way  testing  whether  it  is 
worthily  bestowed. 

There  is  something  clumsy  and  ineffective  about 
all  this.  Why  should  cabs  and  cab-drivers  be 
subject  to  so  many  anomalies  1 
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However  Dr  Haldane,  at  my  Lady's  own 
request,  may  have  misrepresented  to  the  young 
folks  at  the  Abbey  the  motives  which  had  caused 
her  flight,  he  told  them  truth  as  respected  Derrick. 
That  unfortunate  man  had  indeed  met  with  the 
frightful  mischance  described.  When  he  left 
Mary  Forest  on  the  previous  night,  his  mind 
confused  with  vague  revengeful  passion,  and  his 
brain  muddled  with  blows,  as  well  as  with  the 
spirits  he  had  of  late  taken  in  such  quantities,  and 
the  effects  of  which  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  his 
exhausted  frame,  he  had  staggered  up  Mirkland 
Hill  almost  like  one  in  a  dream.  The  night  was 
pitchy  dark,  and  although  ever  and  anon  a  burst  of 
light  came  forth  from  the  fireworks  in  the  Abbey 
grounds,  they  were  of  course  perfectly  useless 
for  his  guidance.  The  top  of  the  hul  beinc  quite 
bare  of  trees,  was  less  obscure  than  the  way  ne  had 
already  come,  and  in  any  other  circumstances  he 
could  scarce  have  come  to  harm  ;  but  as  it  was, 
stumbling  blindly  on  with  his  head  low,  he  entered 
the  mill-yard  through  that  fatal  gap  in  the  wall, 
without  even  knowing  he  bad  left  the  high-road. 
The  very  roaring  of  the  sails,  which  revolved 
dangerously  near  the  ground,  might  have  warned 
him,  but  that  his  ears  were  already  occupied  with 
the  seething  and  tumult  of  his  own  brain ;  and 
when  the  terrible  thing  struck  him,  before  which 
he  went  down  upon  the  instant  as  the  ox  falls 
before  the  poleaxe,  he  never  so  much  as  knew  from 
what  he  had  received  his  hurt  There  he  lay  for 
more  than  an  hour,  underneath  the  whirling  sails, 
which  one  after  another  came  round  to  peer  over 
his  haggard  face,  gashed  with  that  frightful  wound. 
The  lad  in  charge  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened,  being  engaged  in  the  top  story  watching 
the  fireworks  in  the  park  beneath ;  out  about 
midnight  he  stopped  the  mill,  and  descending  with 
his  lantern,  its  rays  by  chance  fell  upon  Ralph's 
prostrate  body.  Some  persons  returning  from  the 
festivities  at  the  Abbey  happened  to  be  going  by 
at  that  very  time,  and  with  their  assistance  he  was  , 
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carried  across  the  road  to  the  lodge  at  Belcomb 
(there  being  no  sort  of  accommodation  for  one  in 
his  condition  at  the  mill),  and  from  thence  to 
Madame  de  Castellan's  little  cottage. 

That  lady  was  for  the  time,  as  she  had  stated  in  her 
letter  to  Sir  Richard,  the  sole  inhabitant  of  Belcomb ; 
but  with  the  injured  man,  old  Rachel  and  her  hus- 
band the  gatekeeper  of  course  arrived,  and  the  former 
did  what  she  could  as  sick-nurse  until  the  arrival 
of  Dr  Haldane,  for  whom  a  messenger  was  at  once 
despatched.  The  old  Frenchwoman,  who  was 
aroused  with  difficulty,  and  characteristically  kept 
them  waiting  at  the  door  while  she  made  herself 
fit  for  the  reception  of  company,  was  so  shocked 
and  terrified  by  what  had  happened,  that  she  was 
at  first  of  no  use  at  all.  She  had  expressed  herself 
in  broken  English  as  being  very  glad  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  poor  sufferer  while  they  were  bearing 
him  within,  and  had  even  busied  herself  in  procur- 
ing hot  water  and  bandages ;  but  no  sooner  did  she 
catch  sight  of  his  ghastly  face,  seamed  with  that 
cruel  gash,  than  all  her  resolution  appeared  to 
desert  Tier,  and  she  swooned  away.  By  the  time 
the  doctor  arrived,  however,  she  had  established 
herself  in  the  sick-room,  and  although  he  had 
described  her  as  incapable  of  doing  much  in  the 
way  of  tendance,  she  was  at  least  doing  her  best. 

As  for  Ralph,  he  lay  breathing  stertorously,  but 

r*'e  motionless  and  unconscious.  His  mighty 
t  rose  and  fell,  but  by  no  means  equably  ;  his 
large  brown  hairy  hands  lay  outstretched  before 
him  on  the  white  coverlet  ;  his  face  washed  clean 
indeed  from  the  recent  blood-stains,  but  with  the 
tangled  beard  still  clotted  with  gore.  It  seemed 
strange  that  that  powerful  English  frame  of  his 
should  lie  there  so  helplessly,  while  Madame,  with 
her  snow-white  hair  and  delicate  fragile  hands,  was 
ministering  to  him  with  such  patient  care ;  she  that 
must  have  been  his  senior,  one  would  have  thought 
to  look  at  them,  by  at  least  twenty  years.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  sense  of  this  contrast  which  caused  the 
doctor  to  glance  from  the  one  to  the  other  .so 
earnestly,  even  before  he  commenced  his  examina- 
tion of  the  wounded  man. 

4  Will  he  live  ?'  asked  Madame  in  English.  4  God 
knows,'  added  she  with  trembling  accents,  4  that  I 
have  no  other  wish  within  my  heart  but  to  hear 
you  say  "  Yes." ' 

'Of  course.  Madame,'  returned  the  other  with 
meaning,  4  I  do  not  pay  you  so  ill  a  compliment  as 
to  suppose  you  to  wish  him  dead,  because  he  incon- 
veniences you  by  his  presence  here  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  44  Yes ?  or  44  No."  He  is  terribly  hurt.  The 
spine  is  injured  ;  and  there  are  ribs  broken  which 
1  cannot  even  look  to  now.  But  it  is  here ' — he 
pointed  to  the  forehead — 4  where  the  worst  danger 
lies  :  unhappily,  the  mischief  has  been  done  when 
he  was — in  the  worst  possible  state  to  bear  such  a 
blow  in  such  a  place.' 

4  Does  he  know,  doctor'  

4  He  knows  nothing,  Madame  ;  perhaps  he  may 
never  know.  You  must  not  speak  so  much,  how- 
ever ;  or,  if  so,  pray  use  your  native  tongue.  It  is 
better,  if  consciousness  does  return,  that  the  brain 
should  be  kept  quite  quiet  I  think  you  had  better 
retire  to  your  room,  Madame,  and  leave  myself  and 
Rachel  to  manage.' 

4  Yes,  yes,  we  can  do  very  well,  lady,'  assented 
old  RacheL  4  This  is  not  a  place  for  such  as 
Madame,  is  it,  sir  ?  If  we  could  only  get  Mistress 
Forest,  now  ;  she  is  first-rate  at  nursing  ;  she  nursed 
me  for  three  whole  night*  last  winter,  when  I  was 


most  uncommon  bad  with  the  shivers,  caught  a- 
coming  from  Dalwynch  in  the  spring-cart— and 
the  cover  on  it,  when  it  don't  rain,  is  worse  than 
nothing,  for  there's  such  a  draught  drives  right 
through  it '  

4  Yes,  yes,'  interrupted  the  doctor  impatiently  ; 
4 you  are  quite  riant,  RacheL  Well  send  for 
Mistress  Forest  the  first  thing  in  the  morning :  she 
can  easily  be  spared  from  the  Abbey,  now  my 
Lady 's  away.' 

'Ah,  the  more's  the  pity!"  returned  old  Rachel. 
4  And  this  looks  almost  like  a  judgment,  don't  it, 
sir,  that  this  poor  man,  who  was  so  rude  to  my  dear 
mistress — or  wauted  to  be,  as  I  have  heard — should 
have  been  carried  in  under  her  own  roof  here,  feet 
foremost '  

4  Be  silent,  woman  ! '  broke  in  Madame  de  Castel- 
lan with  severity.  4  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Lady  Lisgard's  affairs  here.  This  house  is  my 
house  for  the  present ;  this  wounded  man  is  my 
guest' 

4  Speak  French,  speak  French,  Madame,'  ex- 
claimed the  doctor  imploringly.  4  Did  you  not  hear 
me  say  so  before  ?  You  had  much  better  return  to 
bed.' 

4  No,  no,'  returned  Madame,  in  her  native  tongue ; 
4 1  cannot  do  it  I  will  be  prudent  I  will  be  care- 
ful for  the  future  ;  but  I  cannot  leave  him,  until, 
at  all  events,  Mary  Forest  cornea.  O  send  her — 
send  her,  and  let  this  woman  go,  whose  presence 
is  intolerable  to  me.' 

Accordingly,  in  his  visit  to  Belcomb  about 
noon  next  day,  the  doctor  brought  Mistress  Forest 
over  with  him,  who  was  at  once  installed  as 
Ralph  Derrick's  sick-nurse ;  old  Rachel  being  sent 
home  to  the  lodge.  No  change  had  as  yet  taken 
place  in  the  sufferer ;  but  the  doctor's  practised  eye 
perceived  that  one  was  impending.  This  time,  he 
made  a  long  and  earnest  examination  of  his 
patient 

4  Will  he  live  ?'  asked  Madame  again,  when  he 
had  finished,  with  the  same  earnestness,  nay,  even 
anguish  as  before. 

4  There  is  hope  ;  yes,  I  think  there  is  hope,* 
returned  the  doctor  cautiously. 

4  Thank  God  for  that ;  I  thank  Him  for  His  great 
mercy ! '  ejaculated  Madame  with  clasped  liands  and 
upturned  eyes. 

4  Who  is  that  ? '  inquired  a  hoarse  voice  from  the 
bed.  The  words  were  indistinct,  and  uttered  with 
difficulty,  but  on  every  ear  within  that  room  they 
smote  with  the  most  keen  significance.  The  two 
women  turned  deadly  pale  ;  and  even  the  doctor's 
finger  shook  as  he  placed  it  to  his  lips,  in  Bign 
that  they  should  keep  silent. 

4  Hush,  my  good  friend,'  said  he  to  the  wounded 
man,  whose  eyes  were  now  open  wide,  and  staring 
straight  before  him  :  4  you  must  not  talk  just  now  ; 
speaking  is  very  bad  for  you.' 

'  Who  is  that  who  was  thanking  God  because 
there  was  hope  of  my  life  V  reiterated  Ralph. 
'Neither  man  nor  woman  has  any  cause  to  do 
that,  I 'm  sure  ;  while  some  have  cause  enough  to 
pray  that  I  were  dead  already,  or  at  least  had  lost 
my  wita.  Doctor — for  I  suppose  you  are  a  doctor — 
have  I  lost  my  wits  or  not  ?  Am  I  a  sane  man,  or 
one  not  in  my  right  mind  '{ ' 

'  Hush,  hush  ;  you  are  sane  enough  of  course, 
except  to  keep  on  talking  thus  when  I  tell  you 
that  to  speak  U  to  do  yourself  the  most  serious 
harm.' 

'You  hear  him — all  you  in  the  room  here,' 
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continued  the  sick  man  in  a  voice  which,  though 
low  and  feehle,  had  a  sort  of  malignant  triumph  in 
it,  which  grated  on  the  ear.  'This  doctor  say  a  I  am 
quite  sane.  He  says  also  that  there  is  hope  of  my 
life — just  a  shadow  of  a  hope.  He  is  wrong  there, 
for  I  shall  die.  But,  anynow,  I  lie  in  peril  of 
death,  and  yet  in  my  right  mind.  Therefore,  what 
I  say  is  to  be  credited — that,  I  believe,  is  the  law ; 
and  even  the  law  is  right  sometimes.  What  I  am 
about  to  say  is  Truth — every  word  of  it  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement — No,  I  will  take  no  medicines  ; 
pen  and  ink,  if  I  could  only  write,  would  be  more 
welcome  than  the  Elixir  of  Life,  but  I  cannot'  Here 
a  groan  was  wrung  from  his  parched  and  bloodless 
lips.  '0  Heaven !  the  pain  1  suffer ;  it  is  the  fore- 
taste of  the  hell  for  which  I  am  bound  ! ' 

*  O  sir,*  ejaculated  Mistress  Forest,  moving  to  the 
bedfoot,  so  as  to  shew  herself  to  his  staring  eyes, 
*  think  of  heaven,  not  of  hell.  Ask  for  pardon  of 
Qod,  and  not  of  revenge  upon  man.' 

'  Ah,  it  is  you,  is  it  good  wench  ?  I  thought 
that  no  one  else  could  have  wished  me  well  so 
piously  a  while  ago.  You  did  me  an  ill  turn, 
although  you  did  not  mean  to  do  so,  when  you  let 
me  out  of  the  Cage  last  night  Was  it  last  night,  or 
a  week,  or  a  month  ago  V 

'  It  was  only  last  night,'  interposed  the  doctor 
gravely.  '  Now,  do  not  ask  any  more  questions,  or 
I  shaU  have  to  forbid  them  being  answered.  It  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that  with  every  word  you 
speak  your  life  is  ebbing  away.' 

*  Then  there  is  the  less  time  to  lose,'  answered 
Derrick  obstinately.  '  As  for  answering  me,  I  do 
not  want  that.  Ail  I  ask  of  you  is,  that  you  shall 
listen  ;  and  what  I  say,  I  charge  you  all,  as  a 
dying  man,  to  remember — to  repeat — to  proclaim.' 
litre  he  paused  from  weakness. — '  Doctor,'  gasped 
he, '  a  glass  of  brandy— a  large  class,  for  I  am  used 
to  it  I  must  have  it — Good.  I  feel  stronger  now. 
Do  you  think,  if  you  took  down  my  words  in  writing, 
that  I  could  manage ' — here  a  shudder  seemed  to 
shake  his  poor  bruised  and  broken  frame,  as  though 
with  the  anticipation  of  torture— 'to  set  down  my 
name  at  the  bottom  of  it  7 ' 

'  No,  my  poor  fellow — no.  You  could  no  more 
grasp  a  pen  at  present  than  you  could  rise  and 
leave  this  house  upon  your  feet.  You  must  feel 
that  yourself.' 

♦I  do— I  do,'  groaned  Ralph.  *  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  then,  that  you  should  listen.  My 
real  name  is  not  that  one  by  which  I  have  been 
known  at  Mirk.  It  is  not  Derrick,  but  Gavestonc  : 
the  same  name,  good  wench,  by  which  your 
mistress  went  before  she  was  married  to  Sir  Robert 
Lisgard.  But  that  was  not  her  maiden  name — no, 
no.  Do  vou  not  wonder  wliile  I  tell  you  this  ?  or 
did  I  speak  of  it  last  night  when  I  was  mad  with 
drink  and  rage  V 

'  You  said  something  of  the  sort,  sir  ;  but  I  knew 
it  all  before  that.  You  are  my  Lady's  husband,  and 
Sir  Richard  and  the  rest  are  all  her  bastard  chil- 
dren— that  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.' 

'  Yon  knew  it  did  you  ?'  returned  Ralph  after  a 
pauao.  '  You  were  in  the  plot  with  her  against  me, 
then  ?  I  am  glad  of  that  I  should  be  sorry  to 
have  left  the  world  fooled  to  the  last ;  for  I 
thought  that  you  at  least  were  an  honest  wench, 
although  all  the  world  else  were  liars.  So,  after  all, 
you  knew  it,  did  you  ?  WeU,  at  all  events,  it  is 
news  to  the  doctor  here.' 

'  No,  sir,'  returned  the  old  gentleman,  quietly 
applying  some  A'au  de  Cologne  and  water  to  the 


patient's   brow  ;    '  1  must   confess  I  knew  it 
also.' 

'And  yet  you  told  nobody  !'  ejaculated  Ralph. 
'You  suffered  this  imposture  to  go  on  unexposed!' 

'  I  only  heard  of  the  facts  you  speak  of— from 
Lady  Lisgard's  own  lips — two  days  ago  at  furthest,' 
returned l)r  Haldane ;  'and  I  certainly  told  nobody, 
since  the  telling  could  do  no  good  to  any  human 
being — not  even  to  yourself,  for  instance — and 
would  bring  utter  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  several 
worthy  persons.' 

'  Ha,  na  ! '  chuckled  the  patient  hoarsely  ;  '  you 
are  right  there.  Disgrace  upon  that  insolent  Sir 
Richard,  and  on  that  ungrateful  puppy,  Master 
Walter.' 

'True,'  continued  the  doctor  gravely  ;  ' and  upon 
Miss  Letty,  who  is  dear  to  all  who  know  her,  out 
dearest  to  the  poor  and  friendless.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  her,'  said  Derrick ;  '  but  I  am  not 
sorry  for  my  Lady— she  that  could  look  mo  in 
the  face,  ana  hear  me  teU  the  story  of  our  early 
love,  and  of  her  own  supposed  death,  to  avert 
which  I  so  gladly  risked  my  life,  and  all  without 
a  touch  of  pity.' 

'  No,  sir/  with  much  pity,  broke  forth  Mistress 
Forest  'I  myself  know  that  her  heart  bled  for 
you.  She  never  loved  Sir  Robert  as  she  did  you, 
ungrateful  man  !  She  loved  you  dead  and  alive  ; 
she  loves  you  now,  although  you  pursue  her  with 
such  cruel  hate,  and  would  bring  shame  upon  all 
her  innocent  children.' 

'  Ay,  why  not  ?'  answered  Ralph.  '  Have  they 
not  had  their  day,  and  is  it  not  my  turn  at  last  I 
Who  is  the  woman  behind  the  curtains  ?  Let  her 
stand  forth,  that  I  may  see  her  ;  she,  at  least,  is  not 
a  creature  of  "  my  Lady,"  like  you  and  the  doctor 
here,  and  ready,  for  her  sake,  to  hide  the  truth  and 
perpetuate  my  wrongs.  Let  that  woman  stand 
forth,  I  say.' 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.— DYINQ  WORDS. 

Tims  adjured,  Madame  de  Castellan  stepped 
forward  to  the  same  position  which  Mary  Forest 
had  occupied  at  the  foot  of  the  bed :  nowhere  else 
could  Ralph  sec  her,  for  he  was  on  his  back  just  as 
they  had  first  laid  him,  and  could  not  turn  his  face 
a  hairbreadth  to  left  or  right.  - 

'Who  are  you?'  asked  he  bluntly.    'I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  your  face  at  Mirk.' 

'They  call  me  Madame  de  Castellan,'  replied 
the  old  lady  in  good  English,  'and  I  live  here  at 
Belcomb  by  favour  of  Sir  Richard  Lisgard.' 

'  Ah,  you  have  reason,  then,  to  be  friends  with 
him  and  his,'  returned  the  sick  man  bitterly.  '  You 
will  none  of  you  see  me  righted.   Curse  you  all ! ' 

♦  I  will  not  see  you  wronged,  if  I  can  help  it,  sir,' 
replied  the  Frenchwoman  solemnly,  but  keeping 
her  eyes  fixed  always  upon  the  floor. 

'  Will  you  not  1  Well,  you  have  an  honest  face, 
I  own;  but  faces  are  so  deceptive!  Mistress 
Forest's  face  yonder,  for  instance,  is  pleasant 
enough  to  look  upon,  but  still  she  plays  me  false. 
Master  Walter's  again— why,  he  seems  to  have 
robbed  an  angel  ot  his  smile,  and  yet  he  is  base- 
hearted  like  the  rest;  and,  lastly,  there  was  my 
Lucy — not  mine  now— no,  no  ;  but  what  a  sweet 
look  was  hers  !  And  there  was  guile  and  untruth 
for  you  !  But  that  is  what  I  have  to  teU  you.  You  \ 
have  said  you  will  not  see  me  wronged,  and  I  must 
believe  you,  since  there  is  none  else  to  trust  to 
here.    Besides,  you  are  too  old  to  lie  ;  you  will  be 
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called  to  your  own  account  too  soon  to  dare  to 

Salter  with  a  dying  man.  Yes,  I  am  dying  fast. — 
[ore  brandy,  doctor— brandy.  Ah,  that's  life  itself ! 
— And  yet,  although  you  are  so  old,  Madame,  I  dare 
say  you  remember  your  youthful  days,  when  you 
were  fair — for  you  were  fair,  I  see — and  courted. 
You  were  not  without  your  lover,  I  warrant  V 

4  I  was  loved,  sir,'  returned  Madame,  in  low  but 
steadfast  tones. 

4  And  did  you  marry  the  man  you  loved  V 
4  I  did,  sir.   My  husband  was  very  dear  to  me, 
God  knows,  though  we  did  not  live  long  together.' 

*  He  died  young,  did  he  ?' 

'Alas,  yes,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world 
without  a  friend  or  a  home.' 

1  His  memory  did  not  fade  so  quickly  that  you 
could  love  and  marry  another  man  at  once,  I 
suppose  V 

4  His  memory  never  faded,'  replied  the  old  lady 
gravely, '  for  it  has  not  faded  now ;  but  after  an 
interval  of  three  years,  I  married  another  man.' 

4  And  loved  him  like  the  other  V 

4  No,  sir ;  there  is  only  one  true  love — at  least  for 
a  woman.  But  I  was  a  dutiful  wife  for  the  second 
time  ;  and  there  were  children  born  to  me— three 
children — inexpressibly  dear  ;  and  when  I  lost 
their  father,  who  loved  me,  though  I  could  only 
give  him  grateful  duty  in  return,  I  had  something 
to  live  for  still.' 

Whether  the  grief-laden  tone  of  Madame  touched 
him,  or  the  sad  story  she  was  telling,  Ralph's  accents 
seemed  to  lose  something  of  their  bitterness  when 
he  again  broke  Bilenoc, 

*  But  if,  lady,  your  first  husband  and  true  lover 
had,  by  some  wondrous  chance,  returned,  as  it 
might  be,  from  the  very  grave,  and  you  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  he  indeed,  and  knew  him, 
although  he  knew  you  not,  and  he  was  living  a 
bad  life  among  bad  company,  with  no  one  in  all 
the  world  to  call  him  friend,  would  you  not  then 
have  held  your  arms  out  to  him,  and  cried: 
"  Come  back,  come  back ! "  and  told  him  how 
you  had  lovea  him  all  along  V 

4  No,  sir ;  not  so.  If  I  had  been  alone,  like  him, 
with  only  my  own  feelings  to  consult,  I  might, 
indeed,  have  so  behaved  ;  foT  my  heart  would  have 
yearned  towards  him,  as  it  does,  Heaven  knows, 
even  now.  But,  sir.  in  such  a  case  there  would 
not  only  have  been  Love  to  be  obeyed,  but  Duty. 
If  this  man  were  living  the  wild  life  you  speak  of, 
woidd  ho  not  have  made  a  bad  father  to  my  poor 
children  (left  in  my  sole  charge  and  guardian- 
ship by  a  just  and  noble  man),  an  evil  ruler  of  a 
well-ordered  house,  a  bad  example  to  all  whom  I 
would  have  had  respect  him  1  Nay,  worse,  would 
not  my  acknowledgment  of  him — which  I  should 
otherwise  be  eager  to  make,  and  willing  to  take 
upon  myself  the  shame  that  might  accrue  to  me 
therefrom — would  not  that,  I  say,  have  brought 
disgrace  on  those  who  had  earned  it  not — have 
made  my  own  children,  lawfully  begotten,  as 
I  had  thought,  all  Bastards,  and  soiled  the  memory 
of  an  honest  man,  their  father?' 

A  long  silence  here  ensued,  broken  only  by 
the  sick  man's  painful  breathing,  and  the  sobs 
of  Mistress  Forest,  who  strove  In  vain  to  restrain 
her  tears. 

4 1  thank  you,  Madame,'  said  Ralph  very  feebly: 
'  you  have  been  pleading  without  Knowing  it  for 

one  who          Do  you  sec  these  tears  ?   I  did  not 

think  to  ever  weep  again.  Either  your  gentle  voice 
— reminding  me  of  the  very  woman  of  whom  I 


had  meant  to  speak  so  harshly — or  perhaps  it  is 
the  near  approach  of  death  which  numbs  these  fin- 
gers, that  would  else  be  clutching  for  their  revenge 
— I  know  not ;  but  I  now  wish  no  one  harm. — 
Doctor,  you  must  feed  this  flame  once  more ;  let  me 
but  speak  a  very  few  words,  and  then  I  shall  have 
no  more  use  for  Life. — Mary,  good  wench,  come 
here.  You  will  shortly  see  again  that  mistress 
whom  you  love  so  well,  and  have  so  honestly 
served.  Tell  her  Nay,  don't  cry ;  I  do  not 
need  your  tears  to  assure  me  that  you  feel  for 
poor  Ralph  Oavestone — castaway  though  he  be.  I 
heard  your  "Thank  God"  when  the  doctor  said 
(though  he  was  wrong  there)  that  there  was  hope 
for  me.   Those  were  very  honest  words,  Mary.' 

4 1  did  not  say  them!'  ejaculated  the  waiting- 
maid  earnestly.  4  O  Madame,  tell  him  who  it  was 
that  said  them.' 

4  It  was  /,'  murmured  Madame  de  Castellan, 
coming  close  to  the  bedside,  and  kneeling  down 
there. 

4  You,  lady !  Why  should  you  pray  so  earnestly 
that  I  might  live,  whose  death  would  profit  many, 
but  whose  recovery  none  f ' 

4  Because  I  have  wronged  you,  Ralph.  Yea, 
Ralph!  You  know  me  now.  Do  not  ask  to  see 
my  patched  and  painted  face  again,  because  it  is 
not  mine,  but  listen  to  my  voice,  which  you 
remember.  I  am  your  own  wife,  Lucy,  ana  I 
love  you.  husband  mine.' 

4  She  loves  me  still,'  murmured  the  dying  man : 
4  she  owns  herself  my  wife,  thank  God,  thank 
God ! '  The  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  over 
his  rough  and  ghastly  face  a  mellow  softness  stole, 
like  the  last  gleam  of  sunset  upon  a  rocky  hilL 
Dr  Haldane  rose  and  noiselessly  left  the  room, 
beckoning  Mary  to  follow.  The  dving  husband 
and  hi*  wife  were  left  to  hold  their  last  i 


4  What  I  have  been  telling  you,  Ralph,  as  the 
history  of  another,  is  my  own.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten you.  I  have  loved  you  all  along.  Forgive 
me,  if  I  seem  to  have  sacrificed  you  to— to  those 
it  was  my  duty  to  Bhield  from  shame.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  disgrace  fall  upon  my  children, 
and  so  I  fled  from  them,  in  hopes  to  save  them 
from  it  And  yet  I  loved  them  so  that  I  could 
not  altogether  leave  them,  but  took  this  cottage 
in  another  name,  and  under  this  disguise,  in  order 
to  be  near  them.*  O  lover,  husband',  who  saved 
my  life  at  peril  of  his  own,  a  mother's  heart 
was  my  excuse— be  generous  and  noble  as  of  old 
— forgive  me  ! ' 

4  Forgive  you ! '  gasped  the  sick  man ;  1  nay,  for- 
give me  I  How  could  I  ever  have  sought  to  do 
you  wrong !  My  own  dear  Lucy  !'  In  an  instant 
she  had  plucked  away  so  much  of  her  disguise 
as  was  about  her  face  and  head,  and  was  leaning 
over  him  with  loving  eyes. 

4  How  many  years  ago,  wife,  is  it  since  you  kissed 
me  last?'  murmured  the  dying  man.  4 My  out- 
ward sight  is  growing  very  dim  ;  I  do  not  recognise 

*  The  author  having  been  informed  by  a  critical  friend 
that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
by  representing  Lady  Lisgard  as  thus  assuming  the 
character  of  another  person,  begs  to  state — first,  that  he 
has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  powerful 
novel,  Eatt  Lynn  (wherein,  as  ho  understands,  a  similar 
device  is  employed) ;  and  secondly,  that  the  idea  of  the 
metamorphosis  is  taken  from  a  short  atory  (written  by 
j  himself)  which  was  published  in  Chamber* t  Journal, 
I  under  the  title  of  « Change  for  Gold,'  to  long  ago  18M. 
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my  Lucy's  face,  although  I  know  'tia  she ;  but 
I  see  her  quite  clearly  sitting  in  the  cottage- 
porch  beeide  the  shining  river.  How  it  roars 
among  the  rounded  stones,  and  how  swiftly  it  is 
running  to  the  sea!  Round  my  neck,  love,  you 
will  presently  find  the  little  locket  with  that 
dead  sprig  01  fuchsia  in  it  which  you  gave  me 
when  we  plighted  troth.  Let  that  be  buried  with 
me ;  I  have  had  no  love  or  care  for  sacred  things, 
but  perhaps   They  say  that  God  is  very  mer- 
ciful; and  since  He  sees  into  our  inmost  thoughts, 
He  will  know  with  what  reverence  I  held  that 
simple  gift,  because  it  was  your  own,  and  you  were 
His.  I  loved  you  most,  I  swear,  because  you  were 
so  pure  and  good,  Lucy.  Ah  me !  I  wonder,  in  the 
world  to  come,  if  I  or  n*'  

A  piercing  cry  broke  from  my  Lady's  lips. 
'Spare  me,  Ralph — spare  me  !' 

'Yes,  yea.  It  was  done  for  the  best,  I  know. 
Don't  fret,  dear  heart  Of  course  you  thought  me 
Dead.  For  certain,  I  am  dying  now — fast,  fast. 
Thank  God  for  that !  It  would  have  been  a  woeful 
thing,  having  thus  found  my  Own,  to  have  left 
her  straightway,  and  taken  my  lone  way  through 
the  worla  again,  knowing  the  thing  I  know.  But 
I  would  have  done  it.  never  fear.  Are  you  sure 
of  those  two,  Lucy — that  were  here  a  while  ago— 
quite  sure  f  My  dying  curse  upon  them,  if  they 
breathe  to  human  ear  our  sacred  secret !  They 
love  you?  That  is  welL  I  would  have  all  the 
world  to  love  you ;  and  may  all  those  you  love 
repay  that  priceless  gift  with  tender  duty.'  Here 
he  paused,  as  if  to  gather  together  his  little  remain* 
ing  strength  ;  and  when  he  spoke  again,  it  was 
with  a  voice  so  low  that  my  Lady  had  to  place 
her  ear  quite  close  to  his  pale  lips  to  catch  his 
words.  But  she  did  hear  them,  every  one.  '  The 
prayers  of  a  man  like  me  may  avail  nothing,  Lucy, 
but  at  least  they  can  do  no  harm  God  bless  Sir 
Richard— yea,  yes!  God  bless  Master  Walter's 
handsome  face!  God  bless  Miss  Letty!  That's 
what  I  said  on  Christmas-eve  with  Steve  and  the 
rest  of  them,  not  knowing  whom  I  spoke  of,  and 
I  say  it  now,  for  are  they  not  my  Lucy's  dear 
ones !   God  bless  you,  my  aear  wife.  Kiss — kiss.' 

Those  were  the  last  words  of  wild  Ralph  Gave- 
stone.  When  the  doctor  and  Mistress  Forest 
re-entered  that  silent  room,  my  Lady  was  upon 
her  knees  beside  the  pillow ;  she  had  closed  the 
dead  man's  eyes,  and  folded  his  palms  together, 
and  taken  from  his  neck  the  locket,  but  to  be 
returned  to  him  by  a  trusty  hand  when  the  time 
came.  * 


CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY* 

This  work  belongs  to  that  delightful  class  of 
which  the  literature  of  natural  history  now 
presents  numerous  examples,  and  of  which 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome  was  the 
first,  familiar  in  style,  unsystematic,  yet  truly 
scientific  —  the  record  of  original  observations, 
not  set  down  in  mere  dry  notes,  but  told  in  plea- 
sant words,  as  men  might  tell  the  story  to  their 
friends.  Mr  Buckland  writes  as  one  who  is  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  his  readers,  takes  them 

•  CurioMtiet  of  Ifainral  Hiitvry.  A  New  Series.  By 
Frank  Buckland,  M.A.,  Lite  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  As«i«t.int-!mrgenn  2d  Life  Guards.  Two 
vol*.    London,  Richard  Bentley.  I860. 
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with  him  in  his  excursions,  and  into  the  society 
of  his  friends,  introduces  them  into  the  very 
scene  of  his  observations,  and  makes  every  subject 
interesting.  His  knowledge  of  natural  history  is 
extensive  and  intimate  ;  he  is  capable  of  entering 
into  the  most  difficult  scientific  questions  ;  but 
much  of  the  charm  of  his  work  is  from  the  delight 
which  he  takes  in  watching  the  habits  of  animals. 
Mr  Buckland  does  not  study  mere  skins  and  dry 
bones,  although  no  one  knows  better  the  import- 
ance of  comparative  anatomy,  into  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  he  sometimes  leads  us,  pointing  out 
the  wondrous  adaptation  of  organs  to  their  puqtoses, 
and  the  manifold  variety  of  the  Creator's  works. 

The  new  series  of  the  CuriotitU*  of  Natural 
History  embraces  a  somewhat  wider  field  than  the 
former  ones.  It  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
inferior  animals.  Man  himself  is  the  subject  of 
some  interesting  papers,  which  describe  abnormal 
peculiarities  of  the  physical  frame,  or  bring  before 
us  strange  scenes  and  remarkable  characters.  There 
are  also  papers  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  some  of 
them  antiquarian. 

The  first  paper  in  these  volumes  is  entitled 
'Robinson  Crusoe  at  Portsmouth.'  The  principal 
subject  of  it  is  an  old  sailor,  disabled  by  the  loss 
of  a  hand,  whom  Mr  Buckland  found  paddling 
about  in  a  small  boat  at  Portsmouth,  spending 
most  of  his  time  on  the  water,  and  deriving  his 
chief  means  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  his  chief 
enjoyment,  from  hand-line  fishing.  '  Such  a  boat 
it  was ! — more  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  half 
of  a  house  water-butt  than  a  boat ;  so  rotten,  too, 
that  a  good  kick  would  have  sent  it  into  a  thousand 
bits.  The  planks  started  in  many  places,  and  there 
were  great  holes  in  the  sides,  mended  with  bits 
of  old  canvas,  leather,  and  tin.  Her  bottom  was 
covered  with  sea-grass  and  shells  ;  yet  in  this  boat 
old  Robinson  Crusoe  faces  weather  in  which  no 
ordinary  boat  could  live ;  he  has  no  feai  of  the 
waves, 

* "  I  thinks  the  waves  knows  me,  air,"  said  he  ; 
u  they  never  hurts  me  and  my  boat  We  swims 
over  their  tops  like  an  egg-shell,  and  I  am  out 
a-fishing  in  all  weathers,  particular  when  a  storm 
abates  a  bit,  because  the  water  thickens,  and  the 
fish  bites.  My  boat  never  ships  a  drop  of  water, 
not  so  much  as  there  is  in  that  'ere  rum-bottle. 
The  old  man  winked  as  he  said  this.  "  If  I  was 
a  rich  man,  and  got  a  thousand  a  year,  I  would 
still  go  out  a-fishing,  for  I  likes  the  sport ;  and  I'd 
go  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  but  then  I'd  lose  my 
fishing.  I  am  a  very  poor  man,  but  I  must  have 
my  fishing."' 

Robinson  Crusoe  was  in  the  practice  of  fishing 
where  wrecks  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  with 
greater  success  than  elsewhere.  The  reason  of  this 
is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Sea-weeds  and  barnacles 
grow  upon  the  wrecks,  and  marine  creatures  of 
many  kinds,  the  food  of  fish,  soon  become  abundant 
there.  Fish  therefore  also  become  abundant. 
Might  not  a  hint  be  taken  from  this  for  a  new 
expedient  in  pisciculture  ?  It  would  be  too  expen- 
sive to  sink  old  ships,  in  order  to  procure  cod  and 
whitings  ;  but  might  not  some  one,  naving  facilities 
for  the  purpose,  try  the  experiment  of  sinking  a 
few  worthless  trees  or  bushes,  with  all  their 
branches,  on  some  muddy  or  sandy  sea-bottom  ? 

We  cannot  notice  all  the  papers  in  their  order. 
We  pass  over  the  second,  'A  Visit  to  Knaresboroiigh, 
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Yorkshire,'  which  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  famous 
Dripping  Well.  The  third  is  entirely  antiquarian ; 
it  is  very  interesting,  and  shews  that  Mr  Buckland 
has  not  forgotten,  in  his  zealous  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  the  classic  acquirements  of  his  early  years. 
It  is  entitled  'A  Roman  Race-course.'  Visiting 
Borobridge  in  Yorkshire,  an  ancient  Roman  station, 
Mr  Buckland  supposes  himself  to  have  discovered  a 
Roman  race-course,  of  which  the  three  great  blocks 
of  stone,  called  the  DtviVt  Arrowt,  were  the  meta, 
or  goals  ;  and  he  felicitously  imagines  the  scene  of 
a  Roman  Derby-day  there,  the  assemblage  of  the 
Roman  nobles  and  gentry  residing  at  Aldborough, 
with  the  officers  from  the  great  garrison  at  York, 
the  jockeys  and  the  charioteers  ;  concluding  with 
an  accident  from  the  crash  of  a  chariot-wheel  on 
the  biggest  of  the  Devil's  Arrows — '  the  cry  for  the 
assistant-surgeon  of  the  Ninth  Legion,  who,  of 
course,  was  present  at  the  races  in  the  Harmamaxa, 
or  regimental  drag,  from  York— the  queer  surgical 
instruments  and  ointments  t ' 

In  the  paper  entitled  '  Bird-catchers,'  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  one  of  the  modes  by  which 
song-birds  are  caught  for  the  London  market— by 
the  use  of  a  stuffed  bird,  limed  twigs,  and  a  call- 
bird.  But  we  learn  also,  what  is  much  more 
interesting,  that  a  difference  of  song  can  be  recog- 
nised in  the  birds  of  the  same  species  inhabiting 
different  districts,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
Mr  Jesse,  in  one  of  his  works,  states  his  belief  that 
there  are  provincial  dialects  among  birds,  and  tells 
us  that  the  song  of  a  Devonshire  thrush  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  thrush  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  subject  is  very  curious,  and 
deserves  further  attention. — A  paper  on  '  Nightin- 
gale-catching'  is  chiefly  interesting  from  what 
relates  to  the  imitation  of  the  nightingale's  song  by 
human  lips.  Mr  Buckland  met  with  a  nightingale- 
catcher  who  possessed  this  power  in  an  astonishing 
degree,  and  of  course  made  use  of  it  to  attract 
nightingales.  Mr  Buckland  therefore  believes  the 
old  story  of  a  man  being  specially  retained  by  the 
proprietors  of  Vauxhall  or  Spring  Gardens,  in  days 
gone  by.  to  sit  in  a  bush  and  sing  like  a  nightin- 

file.  He  supposes  that  'both  Mr  Spectator  and 
ir  Roger  de  Coverley  were  grossly  humbugged' 
with  the  singing  of  nightingales  in  Vauxhall.  4 1 
am  curious,' ne  says, '  to  know  how  the  "  choirs  of 
birds  '*'  were  managed.  I  wonder,  too,  how  much 
the  human  nightingale  who  sang  under  a  bush  in 
Vauxhall  used  to  get  as  his  weekly  salary  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  gardens,  who  used  to  boast: 
*'  Hear  'em,  sir,  why,  you  're  sure  to  hear  'em.  We 
keeps  a  nightingale." ' 

As  might  be  expected,  a  considerable  part  of  one 
of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
Nilmon.  We  have  an  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  to  Galway  and  Conneraara,  in  which  notes  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  salmon  are  intermixed 
with  notes  on  other  subjects  of  natural  history,  with 
incidents  and  conversations,  and  with  animated 
descriptions  of  scenery.  We  are  carried  from 
Calway  to  Lough  Corrib,  the  Cong  Pass,  Lough 
Mask,  and  Maam,  a  barren  and  desolate  place  on 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  civilisation,  where  'glorious 
mountain-tops  pour  down  crystal  streams,  the 
nursery  and  breeding-ground  of  salmon-fry  innu- 
merable.' The  Cong  Pass  is  a  canal,  cut  at  great 
expense  by  Mr  Ashworth,  through  the  spur  of  the 
mountain  which  separates  Lough  Mask  from  Lough 
Corrib,  in  the  hope  of  converting  Lough  Mask  and 
its  tributaries  into  breeding-ground  for  salmon  ; 


the  natural  channel  by  which  the  waters  of  Lough 
Mask  flow  into  Lough  Corrib  being  such  that 
salinon  cannot  ascend  by  it  It  still  remains  to  be 
seen  if  they  can  ascend  by  the  artificial  channel. 
A  further  experiment  in  fish-culture  has  been  made 
here,  in  the  formation  of  a  large  breeding-pond  for 
salnion,  in  which  three  hundred  thousand  impreg- 
nated eggs  were  deposited  on  the  gravel,  and  in 
due  time  the  pond  became  well  filled  with  salmon- 
fry.  But  the  result  exemplifies  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend  fish-culture.  The  bottom  of  the 
pond  became  covered  with  mud,  and  soon  swarmed 
with  water-beetles  and  the  larva?  of  dragon-flies,  by 
which  the  young  salmon  were  devoured,  so  that 
when  Mr  Buckland  visited  it,  '  although  it  was  a 
bright  clear  day,  nothing  could  be  seen  moving  in 
j  the  pond  but  a  few  little  salmon,'  all  that  were  left 
of  the  multitude  concerning  which  so  much  hope 
had  been  cherished.  Catching  some  of  the  water- 
beetles,  Mr  Buckland  put  one  into  a  bottle  of 
water,  into  which  he  also  put  a  little  salmon. 

'  Spying  him  from  below,  the  beetle  rose  straight 
up  at  the  unfortunate  little  fish,  making  direct  for 
him — that  peculiar,  savage,  determined  rush  that 
one  sees  when  a  bull-dog  is  slipped  at  his  enemy. 
In  an  instant  the  beetle  rose  above  the  salmon,  and 
then  pouncing  down  upon  him  as  a  hawk  upon  an 
unsuspecting  lark,  dug  its  tremendous,  scythe-like, 
horny  jaws  right  into  the  back  of  the  poor  little 
salmon.  The  little  salmon— a  plucky  little  fellow 
— fought  hard  for  his  life,  ana  swam  round  and 
round,  up  and  down,  hither  and  thither,  making 
every  effort  to  escape  this  terrible  murderer,  who 
stuck  close  as  wax  to  his  victim ;  but  it  was  no 
use,  he  could  not  free  himself  from  his  gripe  ;  and 
while  the  poor  little  wretch  was  giving  the  few 
last  fluttering!)  of  his  tail,  the  water-beetle  pro- 
ceeded coolly  to  pick  out  its  left  eye,  and  to  devour 
it  at  once  with  evident  gusto.' 

The  beetle  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
promptly  executed  by  the  substitution  of  whisky 
for  water  in  the  bottle  ;  but  as  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potheen,  or 
administering  it  to  all  the  beetles  in  the  pond,  and 
the  case  of  the  salmon  in  it  was  evidently  nope- 
less,  the^  sluice  was  opened,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  take  their  way  to  the  safer  waters  of  Lough 
Corrib. 

In  his  observations  on  the  salmon-fishery  at 
Galway,  Mr  Buckland  discovered  the  explanation 
of  the  fact,  that  the  salmon  in  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  are  caught  by  nets  only  twelve  feet 
deep,  whilst  the  water  is  thirty  feet  deep.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  freah-water  of  the  river  floats 
over  the  salt-water  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  salmon, 
about  to  ascend  the  river,  prefer  the  fresh  water 
to  the  salt  Yet  it  appears  that  the  salmon  feeds 
chiefly  in  the  sea,  and  there  only,  increases  much 
in  size. 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  many  things 
in  these  amusing  volumes,  but  cannot  forbear 
from  noticing  the  paper  ou  Porpoises.  It  relates 
the  endeavours  made  to  procure  a  live  porpoise 
for  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London.  Several 
porpoises  have  been  brought  to  the  Gardens,  but 
they  have  all  died  soon  after  their  arrival  there. 
Mr  Buckland  tells  us  what  anxious  care  was  taken 
to  keep  the  skin  moist  by  sponging  with  salt 
water  during  a  railway  journey,  and  how  he 
administered  doses  of  ammonia  and  of  brandy  to 
an  exhausted  porpoise  in  the  tank  at  the  Gardens, 
with  evident  benefit,  although  the  creature  was 
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too  far  gone  to  be  raved  by  such  means.  But  more 
interesting  than  this,  ana  far  more  important,  is 
the  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  porpoise  given 
in  the  Appendix.  The  organs  of  locomotion  are 
very  particularly  described,  and  the  apparatus  by 
which  this  air-breathing  animal  is  fitted  for  its 
thoroughly  aquatic  life. 

'Now  we  come  to  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
all — namely,  how  to  prevent  this  mammalian  air- 
breathing  auimal  from  being  every  minute  of  his 
life  Bubject  and  very  liable  to  death  by  drowning, 
and  a  most  beautiful  bit  of  mechanism  we  have 
before  us.  A  porpoise  has  been  most  appropriately 
called  a  "  sea-pig"— a  "  hog-fish,"  and  when  he  was 
on  the  bench  being  operated  on,  his  carcass  was 
amazingly  like  that  of  a  great  fat  bacon  pig.  We 
will  therefore  take  a  pig's  skull,  and  make  our 
comparison.  In  the  pig,  the  nostril  runs  along  the 
whole  of  the  long  nose,  through  a  hole  made 
there  on  purpose  by  nature  ;  in  the  nearly  as  long- 
nosed  porpoise  this  hole  is  soldered  up,  the  upper 
jaw  is  quite  solid,  and  with  the  under  jaw  is  devoted 
solely  to  the  purpose  of  catching  his  food.  .... 
Upon  making  a  section  of  the  skull  of  a  porpoise, 
we  shall  find  a  curved  hole  bored  through  its  sub- 
stance by  nature,  and  the  windpipe  ends  (by  the 
larynx)  m  this  hole,  and  does  not  prolong  itself 
into  the  upper  jaw  at  alL  The  larynx,  or  Adam's 
apple,  is  also  very  peculiar  in  shape ;  it  is  elongated 
like  a  human  finger,  and  fits  accurately  into  the 
hole  in  which  it  works.' 

To  prevent  the  water  from  entering  this  wind- 
pipe, there  is  at  the  crescent-shaped  opening  of  it, 
a  valve  formed  of  the  skin,  which  is  opened  only 
when  the  animal  wishes  to  breathe,  and  is  instantly 
closed  again.  Within  are  the  two  nostrils,  but  in 
these  are  two  valvular  prominences,  which  pass, 
like  the  bolt  of  a  double  lock,  right  across  the 
nostrils  into  cavities  on  the  other  aide,  which  they 
fit  accurately.  Thus,  if  water  should  pass  through 
the  outer  valve,  it  is  prevented  from  further  pro- 
gress towards  the  lungs.  But  even  this  is  not  alL 
There  are  two  large  pouches,  as  large  as  oranges, 
and  several  smaller  ones,  above  the  obstructing 
processes,  into  which  the  water  must  go,  there  to 
remain  until  the  porpoise  again  comes  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe,  when  all  the  valves  are  opened,  and 
it  is  expelled  into  the  air  along  with  the  breath 
from  the  lungs. 

We  abstain  from  atiy  particular  notice  of  the 
papers — some  of  them  very  interesting — on  giants, 
and  other  human  beings  exhibited  in  shows  on 
account  of  their  physical  peculiarities,  or  of  those 
on  shows  in  general,  which  Mr  Buckland  seems  to 
make  a  point  of  visiting,  whenever  opportunity 
occurs,  in  hope  of  seeing  something  really  curious. 
And  many  things  curious,  in  different  points  of 
view,  he  has  seen  and  describes.  He  writes  most 
pleasantly  of  such  shows  as  the  Performing  Lions, 
the  Performing  Fleas,  and  the  Performing  Bull. 
It  is  really  curious  that  the  flea-trainer,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Performing  Fleas  exhibition, 
has  to  pay  an  average  price  of  threepence  per 
dozen  for  the  fleas,  old  women  supplying  most  of 
them  ;  and  in  an  extreme  case,  has  had  to  pay  six- 
pence for  a  flea  ;  also  that  when  he  visits  the  pro- 
vinces, his  wife  sends  him  fleas  by  post,  in  the 
corner  of  an  envelope,  remote  from  the  stamp, 
packed  in  tissue-paper,  and,  moro  wonderful  still, 
that  he  imports  them  from  Russia,  packed  in  pill- 
boxes in  the  finest  cotton-wool. 

As  another  extraordinary  fact  concerning  the 
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trade  of  London,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr 
Buckland  saw  in  Jamroch's  Animal  Store,  six 
thousand  paroquets,  which  had  been  brought  in 
two  ships  from  Australia. 

Our  author  has  the  tastes  of  the  sportsman, 
but  those  of  the  naturalist  prevail  over  them.  He 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  an  affectionate  regard 
for  every  living  creature.  More  than  once  he 
expresses  regret  that  so  many  sportsmen  neglect 
their  opportunities  of  observing  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals in  a  state  of  nature. 

He  pleads  earnestly  that  the  rifle  should  some- 
times oe  laid  down,  and  the  telescope  taken  up, 
so  that  our  knowledge  of  natural  history  may  be 
extended,  even  although  the  game-bag  should  not 
be  so  quickly  filled,  or  the  sportsman  should  not 
have  so  many  trophies  to  shew  of  his  success. 

Books  like  the  Curiosities  of  Natural  History  are 
calculated  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  studies  that  can  occupy 
the  human  mind.  From  them  also  the  inex- 
perienced may  learn  how  to  observe.  Even  with 
regard  to  the  most  familiar  objects  of  nature,  there 
is  much  still  to  be  learned.  No  one  can  tell  of 
what  importance  a  single  observation  may  prove, 
or  to  what  discoveries  or  what  useful  applications 
of  knowledge  it  may  lead.  And  at  all  events,  the 
observer  is  Drought  into  contemplation  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  ;  his  own  mind  is  enlarged, 
elevated,  and  refined,  whilst  the  record  of  his 
observation  is  a  contribution  to  the  common  store 
of  knowledge  accummulated  by  mankind. 


LOST  WILLIE. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  II. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  when  David  had 
gone  to  the  office,  and  Willie  was  off  to  school,  I 
just  slipped  on  my  bonnet,  and  ran  across  to  the 
station  to  see  old  Luke  Moffatt's  wife,  who  had  a 
brother  that  worked  on  the  branch-line,  to  whom 
Hugh  Sanderson  was  doubtless  well  known,  and 
from  whom  I  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  ascertain 
something  as  to  Hugh's  general  habits  and  char- 
acter. I  felt  now  how  little  I  really  knew  of  this 
man,  to  whom  I  had  so  carelessly  given  away  my 
heart,  and  what  a  different  Hugh  he  might  be 
when  out  of  eight  and  hearing  of  those  whose 
good  opinion  he  cared  to  keep. 

*  Yes,'  Mrs  Moflatt  said, '  my  brother  Jesse  knows 
Hugh  Sanderson  very  well,  and  has  known  him  a 
many  years,  and  will  no  doubt  be  quite  able  and 
willing  to  tell  yon  all  you  want  to  know  about 
him.  It  was  only  last  Sunday  was  a  fortnight, 
when  Jesse  came  over  to  see  me  and  my  old  man, 
and  have  a  bit  of  dinner  with  us,  that  I  said  to 
him  as  how  I  thought  there  was  a  bit  of  court- 
ing going  on  between  you  and  Mr  Hugh  (excuse 
me  all  the  same,  Miss).  Says  he  to  me :  "  Then  I 
pity  the  poor  wench,  whoever  she  is  ;  for  Hugh 
Sanderson  ain't  fit  to  be  the  husband  of  any 
respectable  lass."  "Why,  how's  that?"  says  I. 
"  You  ax  me  no  questions,  Mariar,  an'  I  '11  tell 
you  no  lies,"  says  he  ;  and  not  another  word  could 
I  get  out  of  him.' 

I  would  not  stay  to  listen  to  more,  but  got  the 
address  I  wanted,  and  hurried  away.    It  was  a 
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six  miles'  walk  to  the  place  for  which  I  was  hound, 
and  I  timed  my  arrival  bo  as  to  get  there  daring 
the  dinner-hour.  I  found  fifty  or  sixty  men  seated 
about,  some  on  the  embankment,  some  under  the 
hedges,  some  with  their  wives  beside  them,  some 
alone,  all  busily  engaged  on  their  mid-day  meal. 
I  inquired  for  Jesse  Dawkins,  and  the  name  was 
bawled  out  from  one  to  another,  till  the  owner  of 
it  answered  for  himself. 

'Be  wi'  you  in  a  minute,  mum,*  he  shouted 
back,  waving  at  me  tho  huge  clasp-knife  with 
which  he  had  been  carving  his  dinner ;  and  with 
that  he  disposed  of  his  last  mouthful,  wiped  and 
shut  up  his  knife,  swallowed  the  last  drop  of  beer 
in  the  can,  kissed  his  little  daughter,  and  then 
came  striding  towards  me— a  fresh-coloured, 
shrewd-eyed  man,  with  a  look  of  quiet  intelligence 
about  him  that  reassured  me  at  once. 

'  If  you  are  Jesse  Dawkins,  the  brother  of  Mrs 
Moffatt  at  Deepvale  Station,  I  want  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  you,'  I  said. 

'That's  me,  mum;  an'  I  be  quite  at  your 
service,'  he  answered.  'Step  this  way,  if  you 
please. — Now,  mum,  what  is  it?'  he  said  in  a 
kindly  way  when  we  were  out  of  hearing  of  the 
other  men. 

'  My  name  is  Susannah  Deriton,'  I  said,  'and  I 
am  sister-in-law  to  David  Winterburn  of  Deepvale 
Station.  I  and  a  person  well  known  to  you,  Mr 
Hugh  Sanderson,  were  engaged  to  be  married ;  but 
a  few  days  ago  I  heard  an  accusation  brought 
against  Mr  Sanderson,  which  makes  me  doubt 
whether  I  can  ever  become  bis  wife.  Part  of  this 
accusation  is  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  true,  but 
the  remaining  part  he  denies ;  I  have  therefore 
come  to  you,  as  to  one  who  knows  him  welL  to 
satisfy  my  mind  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  allegations  against  him.' 

'It's  a  ticklish  job  sometimes  to  speak  as  to 
another  man's  character,'  said  Jesse  with  a  solemn 
shake  of  the  head. 

'  Tell  me,'  said  I  earnestly,  laying  my  hand  on 
his  sleeve,  'if  I  were  your  own  daughter,  and 
Hugh  Sanderson  came  to  you,  and  asked  your 
consent  to  my  becoming  his  wife,  would  you  say 
Yes  or  No  to  him  ? ' 

'  I  should  say  No  to  him,  and  shut  the  door  in 
his  face,'  said  Jesse  stoutly. 

'  Then  try  to  think  of  me  for  a  little  while  as 
if  I  were  your  daughter,  and  answer  the  few 

J questions  I  shall  put  to  you  truthfully  and  without 
ear.    Was  Hugh  Sanderson  drunk  on  Monday 
evening  last,  or  was  he  not  ?' 

'  He  was  drunk,  sure  enough ;  I  never  saw  him 
worse.' 

'  Then  you  have  seen  him  in  the  same  condition 
before  ?  * 

'  Well,  I  just  have ;  there 's  no  use  denying  it' 
'  Several  times  ? ' 

'WelL  a  goodish  many.  Hugh  were  alius  fond 
o'  his  glass,  he  were,  ever  since  I  know*d  him.' 

'  Then  how  is  it  that  he  has  never  been  found 
out  by  his  employers,  and  dismissed?' 

'  Oh,  he 's  cunning  enough  to  get  his  tipple  when 
the  gaffers  are  out  o'  the  way.  Once  or  twice,  old 
Pennington  has  lighted  on  him  when  he's  been  a 
bit  screwed,  an'  then  there's  been  a  row,  like 
there  was  last  Monday.' 


'  Putting  aside  his  habit  of  taking  too  much  to 
drink,'  said  I, '  do  you  know  of  anything  else  to  the 
discredit  of  Hugh  Sanderson  which  would  cause 
you  to  hesitate  before  consenting  to  accept  him  as 
the  husband  of  a  child  of  yours  V 

'Why,  you  see,  Hugh  ain't  good-hearted  at 
bottom,'  said  Jesse  ;  '  leastways,  that 's  my  opinion. 
I  know'd  him  do  one  or  two  shabby  tricks  by 
fellows  that  at  one  time  he  was  proud  to  call  his 
friends.  Then  there's  another  thing—  though,  if  I 
weren't  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  I  should 
hardly  like  to  speak  to  you  about  it' 

'I  can  guess  to  what  you  allude.  Judge  for 
yourself  whether,  in  my  position,  I  ought  not  to 
hear  the  story  of  this  other  woman.' 

*  Eh.  but  you  're  a  sharp  un !  I  said  nowt  about 
any  other  woman.  However,  you  *ve  hit  th'  right 
nail  on  th'  head,  an'  the  fax  is  these :  about  lour 
year  ago,  when  we  were  working  away  down  the 
west  o'  England,  Hugh  fell  in  with  a  bonny-faced 
•  wench,  who  was  barmaid  at  a  country  public  I 
!  suppose  his  soft  words  an'  good  looks  turned  the 
clilld's  head,  an'  when  be  left  that  part  o'  the 
country,  she  followed  him.  She  says  now  that 
Hugh  swore  to  wed  her,  but  Hugh  denies  that. 
Anyhow'  

'  Thank  you ;  that  will  do,'  I  said ;  '  I  don't  care 
to  hear  more;'  and  slipping  half-a-crown  into  his 
horny  hand,  I  bade  him  good-day,  and  set  my  face 
homeward. 

More  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  purpose  which 
I  had  announced  to  Hugh  the  previous  evening, 
I  walked  onward,  in  a  hard  and  bitter  mood, 
with  many  black  thoughts  coiling  like  noisome 
serpents  round  my  heart  My  walk  was  nearly 
over ;  I  could  see  the  spire  of  Deepvale  Church 
through  the  trees,  and  was  close  upon  that  moss- 
grown  stile  in  the  fields  by  the  river  where,  but 
a  few  short  months  ago,  Hugh  had  asked  me  to 
become  his  wife,  when  suddenly  I  saw  him  com- 
ing towards  me  out  of  the  clump  of  firs,  looking  as 
smiling  and  buoyant  as  though  our  love  were  but  a 
day  old ;  and  a  great  pang  shot  through  me  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  lost  to  me  for  ever. 

'  Good-afternoon,  pretty  one,'  he  said  gaily,  as  ho 
came  up  with  extended  hand.  '  They  told,  me  at 
the  house  that  you  had  gone  for  a  walk,  so  I 
thought  I  should  find  you  if  I  came  this  way. 
I  could  not  rest  after  the  scene  of  last  night,  tul 
I  had  made  it  up  with  my  darling. — What!  refuse 
ray  hand  7  Then  we  still  bear  a  little  malice, 
do  we  ?  Too  had  of  you,  Susey ;  on  my  souL  it  is  1 

I  have  said  that  he  was  smiling,  and  so  indeed  he 
was ;  but  his  smile  was  not  a  natural  one — it  was  a 
wretched  artificial  smirk ;  his  eyes,  too,  were  blood- 
shot, and  his  hands  trembled  slightly,  despite  all  his 
efforts  to  keep  them  still.  Even  at  that  early  hour 
of  the  day,  he  had  been  drinking,  and  drinking 
deeply.  All  my  hardness  and  bitterness  melted 
away  as  I  looked ;  I  had  no  feeling  left  but  one  of 
sorrow.  . 

'  I  have  already  told  yon,  Mr  Sanderson,  that  the 
tie  between  us  is  broken  for  ever ;  and  you  have  no 
right  to  speak  to  me  thus,'  I  said.  'Allow  me  to 
pass,  please.' 

'Not  quite  so  fast,  young  lady,'  he  said,  still 
blocking  up  the  path,  so  that  I  could  not  advance 
a  step.  <1  have  dangled  after  you  for  your  plea- 
sure often  enough  ;  to-day,  you  must  wait  my 
pleasure.  Have  you  any  objections,  Miss  Susannah 
Deriton,  to  tell  me  where  you  have  been  this  fine 
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*  I  have  been  to  Garth  Mills.' 

*  As  I  thought !  To  make  some  inquiry  into  the 
character  and  antecedents  of  one  Hugh  Sanderson  V 

'  Such  was  certainly  the  object  of  my  journey,'  I 
said. 

'  A  praiseworthy  labour  for  any  young  woman  ! 
And  what  have  you  learned,  may  I  ask  V 

'I  have  learned  that  you  are  an  habitual 
drunkard,  sir. — And  now  that  you  know  this,  you 
will  perhaps  allow  me  to  pass.' 

'  Gently,  Miss  Denton,  gently  J  So  you  learned 
that  I  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  eh?  Bat  that 
was  not  alL  You  learned  something  more  than  that 
— I  can  read  it  in  your  eyes :  something  of  a  sin  far 
blacker,  as  you  look  at  it,  than  that  other  sin  of 
drunkenness.   Is  it  not  so  V 

*  It  is,'  I  said.  *  You  know  what  I  have  heard, 
theTe  is  therefore  no  occasion  for  you  to  allude  to 
it  further. — And  now,  sir,  if  you  have  any  spark  of 
manhood  in  you,  you  will  not  detain  me  here  any 
longer  against  my  wilL' 

'Not  detain  you  here  any  longer !'  he  said  with 
an  oath.  *  By  Heaven,  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
minder  you,  and  bury  you  in  that  wood !  You  cat ! 
You  hug  yourself,  don't  you,  on  your  narrow  escape 
from  having  had  a  drunkard  and  a  scamp  for  your 
husband  ?  Well,  maybe  you  *re  right ;  I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  the  fact.  But  there 's  one  tiling 
I 'd  have  you  bear  in  mind,  Miss  Deriton :  from  this 
hour,  Hugh  Sanderson  is  your  enemy ;  and  with  me 
that  means  a  good  deal  It  means  Revenge.  If  not 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  if  not  this  year  or  next 
',  still  at  some  future  time — Revenge !  Let  me 
request  you  not  to  forget  that  there  is  a 
little  score  between  us,  which  will  one  day  be 
settled  in  full,  and  in  a  way  that  you  do  not  expect. 
Now  go  ;  and  may  my  curse  go  with  you,  and  cling 
to  you,  and  never  leave  you  from  this  hour  till  the 
day  you  die !' 

He  stepped  aside,  and  glared  down  on  me  with 
baleful  eyes,  and  pointed  with  outstretched  arm 
the  way  I  was  to  go.  Trembling  with  affright,  I 
hurried  by  him,  nor  ever  ventured  to  glance  behind 
me  till  I  reached  the  stile  which  led  from  the  fields 
into  the  high-road ;  then  I  turned  to  look,  and  saw 
that  he  was  still  standing  where  I  had  left  him,  but 
with  folded  arms  and  bent  head,  as  though  his 
scheming  brain  were  already  revolving  some  dark 
plot  against  me. 

What  a  miserable  time  was  that  which  followed  ! 
I  seemed  to  have  lost  at  one  blow  everything  that 
made,  life  worth  living  for.  As  for  Hugh's  threat 
of  vengeance,  I  set  little  store  by  it,  knowing  that 
words  are  often  said  in  passion  which  in  calmer 
moments  are  disowned  ;  and  I  trusted  that  in  time 
he  would  learn  to  think  kindly  of  me,  as  I  thought 
of  him  already ;  for  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  think  hardly  of  him,  although 
nothing  in  the  world  would  have  induced  me  ever 
to  engage  myself  to  him  again. 

I  just  told  Davy  that  the  engagement  between 
myself  and  Hugh  was  broken  on,  ami  lie  was  con- 
siderate enough  not  to  want  a  long  explanation.  So 
we  fell  back  into  our  old  quiet  humdrum  way  of 
life  at  the  little  station-house,  as  though  no  such 

rsrson  as  Hngh  Sanderson  had  ever  existed — only 
could  not  so  readily  get  him  out  of  my  thoughts. 
During  that  sweet  summer  of  my  courtship,  I  had 
often  felt  with  a  sort  of  pang  as  if  I  were  neglecting 
Willie,  although  I  was  not  doing  so  in  reality;  but 
Hugh  was  so  much  in  my  mind  just  then,  that  I 
seemed  to  have  no  time  left  to  think  about  any  one 


else.  Now,  however,  I  was  free  to  come  back  with 
an  undivided  heart,  and  the  tie  of  love  that  bound 
me  to  the  motherless  lad  seemed  the  only  bit  of 
sunshine  left  me. 

He  was  quite  a  little  man  by  this  time,  was 
Master  Willie.  He  was  six  years  and  a  half 
old,  and  brimful  of  health,  mischief,  and  high 
spirits ;  a  great  adept  at  coaxing  half-pence  out  of 
the  pockets  of  his  father  or  his  aunty  ;  a  lad  that 
was  passionately  fond  of  birds  and  rabbits,  and  all 
sorts  of  dumb  anhnalB ;  and  whose  highest  ambi- 
tion at  that  time  was  to  drive  an  engine  on  the 
railway  when  he  should  grow  to  be  a  man,  and 
keep  the  said  engine  whistling  all  day  long. 

There  is  seldom  much  scarcity  ot  fog  at  Deep- 
vale  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  but 
the  November  of  this  year  was  wetter  and  foggier 
than  usual.  For  a  week  past,  the  weather  had  been 
so  bad  that  Willie  had  been  unable  to  go  to  school; 
but  at  last  there  came  a  bright  bracing  morning, 
and  I  packed  him  off  with  his  satchel,  full  of  glee 
at  the  thought  of  getting  back  again  among  his 
playmates. 

He  took  his  lunch  with  him,  and  I  did  not  expect 
him  home  again  till  a  quarter  past  four.  A  quarter 
post  four  came,  but  no  Willie.  I  looked  out,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  how  rapidly  the  fog  had  come 
on  again  ;  I  could  not  see  more  than  a  dozen  yards 
down  the  road,  and  the  station  was  quite  lost  to 
view.  I  waited  ten  minutes  longer,  and  then,  as 
there  were  still  no  signs  of  the  lad,  and  as  the  after- 
noon was  darkening  fast,  and  the  fog  seemed  grow- 
ing thicker,  I  just  slipped  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl 
and  tripped  off  down  the  road  towards  the  school ; 
first  putting  the  tea  to  bask  by  the  fireside,  and  a 
plate  in  the  oven  to  warm  ready  for  the  toast,  for 
Davy  came  in  at  half-past  four  to  the  minute,  I 
felt  no  uneasiness  about  the  child ;  I  thought  he 
had  stopped  to  play  a  while  with  his  school-fellows, 
as  he  had  sometimes  done  before  ;  besides  which, 
he  knew  the  road  home  so  well  that  he  could 
have  found  it  blindfold.  I  expected  to  meet  him 
somewhere  on  the  road,  but  I  got  as  far  as  the 
school  without  seeing  anything  of  him.  There  I 
was  told  by  the  master  that  the  scholars  had  all 
left  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  to  save  lighting 
up ;  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to 
get  back  home  again  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  made 
sure  that  I  had  missed  Willie  on  the  road,  and  that 
I  should  find  him  at  home  when  I  got  there  ;  but 
I  found  only  David,  waiting  patiently  for  his  tea, 
and  wondering  where  the  laa  and  I  had  got  to. 
He  wondered  still  more  when  I  told  him  that 
Willie  was  missing  ;  and  no  tea  was  to  be  thought 
of  by  either  of  us  till  he  should  be  found,  David 
hurried  off  to  the  station,  thinking  that  Willie 
might  have  gone  direct  there  to  fetch  his  father 
home,  as  he  would  sometimes  do ;  while  I  ran  back 
as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  village  to  inquire  here  and 
there  whether  he  had  gone  home  with  any  of  his 
school-fellows.  I  could  near  nothing  of  him,  except 
that  he  had  parted  from  the  other  lads  at  the  corner 
of  Gantee  Lane  just  as  the  church  clock  was  striking 
four,  and  had  set  off  running  through  the  fog  in 
the  direction  of  home.  As  I  was  walking  along, 
considering  what  ought  to  be  done  next,  and 
wondering  whether  Willie  had  been  found  at  the 
Btation,  I  ran  full  against  Davy,  who,  himself 
unsuccessful,  had  come  in  search  of  me.  We 
turned  white  frightened  faces  on  one  another  as 
we  met  under  the  lamp-light 

« God  help  me,  the  poor  lad 's  lost ! '  said  Davy ; 
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'  and  in  such  a  fog  as  this,  I  know  no  more  than 
the  dead  where  to  look  for  him.' 

I  had  no  grain  of  comfort  to  offer  him,  and  by 
mutual  consent,  we  turned  our  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  police  station.  In  a  little  while  it  was 
known  all  over  the  village  that  Willie  Winterburn 
was  missing,  and  all  the  village  seemed  at  once  to 
become  our  friends.  Davy  was  obliged  to  go  back 
to  the  station  to  attend  to  the  evening  trains  ;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Mr  Ellis,  the  vicar,  I  went  back 
home,  while  he  kindly  engaged  to  superintend  the 
different  gangs  of  volunteers  who  haa  proffered  to 
go  in  search  of  the  missing  child.  While  he  was 
settling  in  which  direction  each  lot  of  men  should 
go,  some  voice  in  the  crowd  suggested  '  The  river.' 
There  was  a  murmured  'Hush !  from  those  around 
me,  but  I  had  caught  the  words,  and  the  idea  they 
conveyed  was  so  terrible  to  my  mind,  that  for 
several  minutes  afterwards  I  hardly  seemed  to 
know  where  I  was  or  anything  of  what  was 
happening  about  me. 

When  I  got  back  home,  there  was  no  news  of 
any  kind.  Mrs  Chalfont,  the  doctor's  lady,  and 
Mary  Jane  Dallison,  were  kind  enough  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  all  that  evening;  but  to  sit 
quietly  by  the  fire,  and  listen  to  their  well-meant 
but  useless  attempts  at  consolation,  was  for  me 
simply  impossible.  It  seemed  some  little  relief  to 
my  overwrought  feelings  to  be  able  to  walk  from 
end  to  end  of  the  room,  and  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so  to  go  out  into  the  croft  behind  the 
house  and  call  my  Willie's  name  aloud  with  all 
my  might  But  there  was  never  the  faintest 
answer  to  my  calling;  that  gray  deathly  fog 
seemed  to  fling  back  my  words  upon  myself, 
lapping  me  round  with  its  dank  chilling  folds,  like 
a  huge  impalpable  winding-sheet,  from  whose 
suffocating  embrace  there  was  no  escape. 

Davy  came  in  after  the  last  train,  but  only  to 
put  on  his  top-coat,  and  then  hurry  off  into  the 
village.  How  I  wished  that  I  were  a  man,  that  I 
might  have  gone  with  him ;  it  was  so  hard  to  have 
to  Bit  down  quietly  at  home  and  wait  But  lialf 
the  men  in  the  village  were  out  already  on  the 
quest,  men  who  knew  thoroughly  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  valley,  and  who  would  only  have 
thought  me  in  the  way  had  I  proffered  my  ser- 
vices; and,  indeed,  the  chances  are  that  I  should 
have  got  lost  in  the  fog  five  minutes  after  setting 
out,  and  have  needed  being  sought  for  myself. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  wait  and  be 
patient 

About  ten  o'clock,  I  brought  out  some  supper 
for  Mrs  Chalfont  and  Mary  Jane ;  but  to  see  them 
sitting  over  it  as  comfortably  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  to  listen  to  their  endless  dribble  of 
petty  village  gossip,  was  more  than  I  could  bear ; 
so  I  went  up  into  the  croft  again,  and  stayed  there 
a  full  half  hour  in  the  dark  and  the  fog,  sitting  on 
a  bit  of  broken  wall,  and  thinking  of  my  poor  lost 
Willie  and  all  his  pretty  ways ;  and  of  his  dead 
mother,  the  loved  sister  of  my  youth ;  and  of 
happy  days  long  past  All  at  once,  I  started  up, 
stricken  through  heart  and  brain  by  a  new  and 
terrible  thought  Hugh  Sanderson  had  not  been 
in  my  mind  once  all  that  day ;  yet  with  the 
suddenness  of  lightning,  his  last  words  had  that 
instant  flashed  across  me :  '  From  this  hour,  Hugh 
Sanderson  is  your  enemy,  and  with  me  that  means 
Revenge.  There  is  a  little  score  between  us,  that 
will  one  day  be  settled  in  full,  and  in  a  way  that 
you  do  not  expect' 


Could  this  be  the  revenge  of  which  he  had 
spoken  ?  Was  it  he  who  had  stolen  my  poor 
Willie,  and  taken  him— whither  ?  A  deathly  shudder 
shot  through  me  as  I  asked  myself  these  questions. 
I  looked  fearfully  around.  I  fancied  Hugh  coming 
stealthily  on  me'  through  the  fog,  with  murder  in 
his  heart;  and  I  turned  and  fled  down  the  soli- 
tary croft,  nor  stopped  till  I  was  safe  within  doors, 
and  listening  once  more  to  Mrs  Chalfont's  placid 
drowsy  dribble,  so  commonplace  and  comforting, 
after  what  I  had  just  gone  through. 

But  when  I  came  to  question  myself  within 
doors  as  to  what  likelihood  there  was  of  Hugh 
Sanderson  having  done  such  a  wicked  and  devilish 
thing  as  steal  away  the  child,  to  be  revenged  on 
me,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  little  or  none.  '  Bad  as 
he  may  be  in  some  things,  I  don't  think  he  is  bad 
enough  for  that,'  I  said  to  myself.  Still,  the  thought, 
which  had  come  to  me  with,  the  suddenness  of  an 
inspiration,  was  there,  and  not  to  be  dislodged  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  it  would  persist  in  intruding 
its  ugly  face  upon  me  now  and  again. 

About  half-past  eleven,  Mrs  Chalfont  and  Mary 
Jane  Dallison  being  both  thoroughly  tired  out 
put  on  their  things,  bade  me  a  kindly  good-night, 
and  set  off  home.  At.  twelve,  Davy  came  home, 
haggard  and  hollow-eyed,  his  beard  and  hair  all 
dripping  with  the  moisture  of  the  fog. 

•  Any  news  V  I  said,  though  his  lace  was  answer 
enough. 

•  None,'  he  answered  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  for  the 
fog  had  got  to  his  chest,  and  his  voice  was  gone. 

I  had  a  little  drop  of  hot  brandy-and-water 
ready  for  him  in  a  minute,  which  I  made  him 
swallow ;  and  then  I  put  a  caudle  into  his  hand, 
and  kissed  him,  and  told  him  to  go  off  to  bed,  for 
I  could  see  that  he  was  dead  Mat,  and  that  I 
would  sit  up  and  watch.  He  tried  to  protest,  but 
I  stopped  him  at  once,  and  made  him  go ;  and 
when  I  stole  up  stairs,  ten  minutes  later,  and 
listened  outside  his  bedroom  door,  I  could  hear 
his  deep  quiet  breathing,  and  knew  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  troubles  for  a  while.  'The  men 
have  all  come  back  home,'  he  had  said  before 
going  up  stairs :  '  they  can  do  no  more  till  day- 
light  In  the  morning,  they  will  start  again.' 

Left  alone  for  the  night,  I  made  up  a  good  fire, 
and  fastened  all  the  doors,  and  then  put  a  lighted 
candle  in  each  of  the  two  windows — why  I  did  so, 
I  can  hardly  explain — and  then  drawing  my  warm 
winter-shawl  round  me,  I  seated  myself  by  the 
fire,  to  wait  through  the  dreary  hours  till  daylight 
should  come  again.  To  have  put  out  the  lights, 
and  gone  to  bea  at  such  a  time,  would  have  seemed 
to  me  little  better  than  a  crime.  I  had  taken  a 
hist  look  out  of  the  door,  when  Davy  came  home  : 
the  dull  gray  wall  of  fog  still  shut  the  little  house 
round  as  thickly  as  ever ;  and  it  made  my  heart 
ache,  how  bitterly  no  words  could  tell,  to  think  of 
my  poor  Willie  being  out,  nobody  knew  where,  on 
such  a  night.  But  could  he  feel  cither  the  cold  or 
the  fog  ?  Was  he  not  past  all  longing  for  an 
earthly  home  ?  Should  I  ever  see  him  alive  again  ? 
Vain  questions,  asked  again  and  again,  to  which  the 
dark  hours,  as  they  rolled  wearily  away,  brought 
no  answer,  or  any  echo  of  certainty. 

Now  that  such  a  midnight  stillness  and  solitude 
reigned  through  and  around  the  house,  the  same 
indefinite  haunting  fear  of  something,  1  scarcely 
knew  what,  that  had  seized  me  in  the  croft,  crept 
over  me  again.  I  moved  about  the  house  with 
hushed  footsteps,  and  frequent  glanciugs  over  my 
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shoulder  :  the  dark  shut-up  little  parlour,  beyond 
the  warm  lighted  house-part  in  which  I  now  wo?, 
wiia  (1  rend  fill  to  me,  till,  with  a  sudden  spasm  of 
courage,  I  had  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  and  so 
secured  myself  from  any  intrusion  out  of  its 
shadowy  depths.  Twice,  at  long  intervals,  I  started 
up,  fancying  that  I  heard  Willie's  voice  faintly 
calling  in  the  distance  ;  and  all  my  shadowy  fears 
forgotten  in  a  moment,  I  unbolted'  the  door  with 
trembling  fingers,  and  stepped  out  into  the  fog, 
and  listened  and  waited  for  a  repetition  of  a  sound 
that  had  no  origin  save  in  my  own  disturbed 
imagination,  only  to  have  to  return  indoors  at 
last,  wet  and  shivering,  and  with  my  old  timorous 
fancies  clustering  thickly  about  me.  The  night- 
trains  coming  and  going  swiftly,  with  many  shrill 
warning  whistles,  were  brief  welcome  breaks  in  the 
brooding  oppressive  silence.  Now  and  then,  I  got 
up  to  snuff  the  candles,  or  add  a  little  coal  to  the 
fire  ;  and  once,  towards  four  o'clock,  having  fallen 
unconsciously  into  a  brief  doze,  I  started  up  with 
the  vivid  impression  on  my  mind  that  some  one 
outside  was  trying  the  fastenings  of  the  door.  That 
this  was  merely  a  delusion  of  my  own,  I  was 
speedily  convinced,  but  it  served  to  keep  me  bsoad 
awake  "for  the  rest  of  the  night 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  It  was  on  Monday  that 
Willie  was  lost.  All  day  on  Tuesday,  the  fog 
still  hung  over  the  valley  as  thickly  as  before, 
and  although  numerous  parties  of  men  were  out 
from  morning  till  night,  nothing  was  discovered 
of  the  missing  child.  By  Wednesday  morning, 
the  fog  had  entirely  gone,  and  better  hopes  were 
now  entertained  that  some  trace  of  him,  either 
dead  or  alive,  would  be  found.  All  the  valley 
was  astir  with  the  news  ;  and  scarcely  a  nook 
or  cranny  among  the  hills  that  shut  it  in  had 
now  been  left  unsearched,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
the  river,  too,  had  been  dragged,  although  there 
seemed  little  fear  that  Willie  could  have  fallen  into 
it  while  wandering  about  in  the  fog,  as,  in  order  to 
reach  it,  he  woidd  be  obliged  to  cross  the  railway, 
and  when  he  had  once  found  himself  on  the 
familiar  iron  road — familiar  to  him  because  he 
would  often  go  and  play  about  the  station  of 
summer  evenings  when  there  were  no  trains  about 
— he  would  at  once  have  known  where  he  was,  and 
have  followed  the  line  till  it  brought  him  to  the 
station.  A  description  of  the  missing  child  had 
already  been  sent  to  the  police  of  the  various  out- 
lying villages  ;  and  Mr  Chorlton,  the  magistrate, 
had  decided  to  offer  a  reward,  unless  some  informa- 
tion should  be  forthcoming  during  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  A  little  after  dark  that  evening, 
one  of  Farmer  Widdowson's  men  startled  us  all  by 
walking  in  with  poor  Willie's  satchel,  containing 
his  slate  and  school-books,  which  he  had  just  found, 
soaked  through  with  rain,  lying  in  a  field  a  few 
yards  from  the  high-road,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown 
over  the  hedge.  My  grief  burst  out  afresh  as  I 
took  these  relics  of  our  lost  lamb  in  my  hands.  I 
sat  down  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  dried  them  by 
the  fire,  tenderlv  and  reverently:  perhaps  these 
were  the  lost  tokens  of  him  that  we  should  ever 

Thursday  came  and  went  as  the  two  previous 
days  had  done,  without  bringing  a  single  gleam  of 
comfort  to  our  aching  hearts.  The  day  was  bright 
and  frosty,  but  the  sunshine  outside  seemed  only 
to  mock  t  he  sorrow  within.  As  hour  passed  after 
hour  without  bringing  any  tidings,  we  telt  that  the 
hopes  of  finding  our  dear  one  alive — if  he  were 


found  at  all — to  which  we  had  clung  tenaciously 
all  along,  were  now  becoming  faint  and  desperate 
indeed.  We  had  lost  him  in  the  dusk  of  Monday 
afternoon,  and  now  the  dusk  of  Thursday  was  here, 
and  we  knew  no  more  now  than  then  what  had 
become  of  him.  Poor  Davy !  how  thin  and  haggard 
he  had  become  even  in  that  little  time  !  His  timid 
uncomplaining  nature  seemed  utterly  crushed  by 
this  second  blow,  which  wrecked  so  completely  the 
happiness  of  his  home ;  and  I  had  to  put  on  a 
cheerfulness  I  was  far  from  feeling,  ana  so  lend 
him  a  little  support  that  wuy. 

Utterly  weaned  out  for  want  of  sleep,  for  I  had 
passed  the  two  previous  nights  half  awake  and 
half  asleep,  on  two  chairs  before  the  kitchen  fire, 
so  as  to  be  ready  in  a  moment  should  I  be  wanted, 
I  went  to  bed  on  Thursday  night  at  my  ordinary 
time,  but  with  a  rushlight  left  burning  down 
stairs,  for  I  had  a  strange  fancy  against  the  house 
being  left  in  darkness  till  we  had  heard  some  posi- 
tive news,  either  good  or  bad  ;  and  I  dropped  off  to 
sleep  the  minute  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow. 
Judging  from  what  followed,  I  must  have  slept  a 
quiet  untroubled  sleep  for  several  hours,  when  all 
at  once,  being  still  asleep,  I  saw  before  me  the  form 
of  my  dead  sister.  She  was  standing  close  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  clothed  in  soft  shining  garments, 
and  looking  more  beautiful  than  I  had  ever  seen 
her  look  in  life,  but  very  sorrowful.  The  large 
dark  eyea  were  bent  mournfully  on  me.  '  Where 
is  my  Willie?'  she  said.  'Why  don't  you  find 
him  ?'  I  strove  to  answer  her,  for  I  felt  no  fear, 
but  my  lips  were  powerless  to  stir.  1  My  Willie  is 
not  dead.  Why  don't  you  find  him  ?'  With  that 
she  began  to  fade  softly  away  ;  while  I,  struggling 
with  the  impalpable  bonds  that  held  me,  broke 
through  them  at  last,  and  in  the  effort  I  awoke. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  what  I  had 
just  seen  and  heard  was  so  vivid  and  lifelike,  that  in 
the  confusion  of  my  first  waking  momentB  I  never 
paused  to  consider  whether  it  were  anything  more 
than  a  dream  ;  but  imagining  that  I  still  heard  the 
voice  of  Alice  calling  to  me  from  a  distance,  I  stepped 
out  of  bed,  and  groped  my  way  down  stairs,  still 
only  half  awake,  and  with  the  dream-voice  still 
ringing  in  my  ears.  The  burning  rushlight,  and 
the  familiar  aspect  of  the  room,  brought  me  to  a 
sudden  pause  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  4  Can  it  then 
have  been  nothing  but  a  dream  V  I  said  to  myself. 
'  Oh  !  Alice — sister— speak  to  me,  reveal  to  me  by 
some  sign  or  token  the  spot  where  our  lost  one  is 
hidden  ! '  A  reply,  faint  and  far  off,  seemed  borne 
to  me  through  the  darkness  outside ;  or  was  it 
merely  the  murmur  of  the  night-wind  as  it  swept 
round  the  house  for  a  moment,  and  then  carried 
its  tidings  away  down  the  valley  inland  ?  I 
listened  again  intently,  and  then  smiled  at  my  own 
folly.  '  Nothing  but  the  wind,  truly,  and  no  spirit- 
voice,'  I  said  sadly  to  myself,  as  I  turned  to  go  up 
stairs  ;  but  next  moment  there  was  a  sudden  noise 
of  hurried  footsteps  outside  the  door,  and  then  a 
loud  imperious  summons  with  the  knocker. 

My  ghostly  fancies  had  still  such  power  over  me, 
that  I  chilled  for  a  moment  at  the  thought  that 
perhaps  my  dead  sister  had  come  back  in  answer  to 
my  summons,  and  was  waiting  at  the  door  for  me 
to  let  her  in.  Involuntarily,  I  shrunk  further  into 
the  shadow  of  the  stairs,  and  awaited  in  dread 
expectancy  what  might  happen  next  In  the  pause 
that  followed,  I  heard  the  noise  of  some  one  breath- 
ing loudly  outside  the  door,  and  then  a  strange 
voice,  a  "woman's  voice,  exclaimed  in  anguished 
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accents :  *  My  God !  why  will  they  not  open  the 
door!'  and  with  that  the  whole  filmy  meah  of 
weiid  fancies  that  had  held  me  in  thrall  but  an 
instant  before,  melted  into  thinnest  air,  and  were 
cone  utterly.  I  snatched  my  large  plaid-shawl 
from  off  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  wrapped  it 
round  me  hurriedly,  and  then  hastened  to  unbolt 
the  door.  The  moment  the  door  was  opened,  a 
woman,  wild,  Btaring,  haggard,  with  disordered 
clothes,  and  her  black  hair  tangled  and  blown  about 
her  face,  burst  into  the  room,  who,  after  gazing 
vacantly  around  her,  like  one  half-mazed,  fixed  me 
with  her  bright  black  eyes,  and  clutching  me  tightly 
by  the  shoulder,  laid  her  mouth  close  to  my  ear. 
and  whispered :  '  Look  for  him  in  Deepvale  tunnel ! 
then  nutting  one  hand  suddenly  to  her  head,  with  a 
deep  long-drawn  sigh,  she  tottered  forward  into  my 
arms,  and  sank  fainting  to  the  floor. 

This  woman's  words  fell  on  my  ears  like  a  revela- 
tion of  something  unthought  of,  undreamed  of 
before.  Look  for  Trim  in  Deepvale  tunnel  1  The 
him  of  whom  she  spoke  had  for  me  but  one  inter- 
pretation. But  there  was  no  time  to  think  or 
wonder:  it  was  needful  to  act  without  delay. 
Having  put  the  cushion  of  the  arm-chair  between 
her  head  and  the  floor,  I  sped  up  stairs  to  summon 
Davy.  'Hasten  down  stairs,  and  attend  to  the 
woman  you  will  find  there,'  was  all  I  said  after 
I  had  succeeded  in  rousing  him ;  then  going  into 
my  own  room,  I  put  on  a  few  things  with  fingers 
that  trembled  with  excitement,  and  drawing  my 
shawl  over  my  head,  hurried  down  again.  Davy 
was  not  down  yet,  and  the  woman  was  lying  as  I 
had  left  her ;  but  heeding  only  the  great  purpose  I 
had  in  view,  I  let  myself  quietly  out  of  tue  house, 
and  closing  the  door  behind  me,  I  sped  away  down 
the  lane,  past  the  entrance  to  the  station,  and  then 
straight  along  the  Dchester  Road,  till  I  came  to  the 
stile  which  admitted  me  into  the  meadows,  through 
which  ran  a  path  leading  in  almost  a  direct  line  to 
the  foot  of  the  very  hill  that  was  pierced  by  the 
tunnel.  A  three-quarter  moon  was  shining  brightly, 
and  lighted  up  every  step  of  the  way  I  went.  Quit- 
ting the  footpath  at  the  point  where  it  began  to 
climb  the  hillside,  I  waded  through  the  thick 
dank  grass  till  I  reached  the  wooden  fencing  at  the 
edge  of  the  embankment,  over  which  I  quickly 
scrambled ;  and  next  instant  I  found  myself  at 
the  entrance  to  Deepvale  tunnel  Here  I  was  com- 
pelled to  pause  a  short  time,  from  sheer  want  of 
breath ;  and  in  that  pause  I  could  not  help  asking 
myself  whether  I  had  not  come  upon  a  fool  s  errand 
— whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  sensible  of 
me  to  have  waited  at  home  till  the  strange  woman 
had  recovered  her  senses  sufficiently  to  tell  me  in 
what  manner  to  begin  my  search.  Here,  indeed, 
was  the  tunnel  close  before  me ;  but  how  was  I  to 
set  about  looking  for  my  lost  darling?  Had  he 
been  murdered,  and  was  his  body  hidden  away  in 
it  from  the  light  of  day  ?  If  he  were  alive,  what 
had  there  been  all  this  time  to  prevent  him  from 
making  his  way  out,  and  getting  home  ?  As  I  stood 
thus,  bewildered  with  doubt,  and  not  knowing 
whether  to  advance  or  go  back  home,  my  sister's 
words  flashed  across  my  memory — the  words  I  had 
heard  in  my  dream :  '  My  Willie  is  not  dead and 
I  hesitated  no  longer. 

I  could  not  help  shuddering  as  I  made  the  li  rst 
step  out  of  the  moonlight  into  the  black  gulf 
before  me,  it  seemed  so  Like  the  entrance  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  as  I  had  read  about  it  in  some  book 
when  a  child ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  gone  a  yard  I 


or  two,  I  found  myself  pausing  to  listen,  half  expect- 
ing to  hear,  borne  faintly  from  a  far  distance,  the 
cries  and  groans,  and  wailings  unutterable,  of  lost 
souls ;  but  there  was  no  sound  save  my  own  hurried 
breathing,  with  now  and  then  a  whisper  and  a  sigh 
from  the  telegraph-wires  us  the  night-wind  touched 
them  lightly  with  its  fingers  in  passing.  Shaking 
off  with  an  effort  the  weird  influence  that  was  begin- 
ning to  creep  over  me,  I  hurried  on  further  and 
further  into  the  heart  of  the  great  blackness  which 
seemed  to  swallow  me  up,  and  absorb  me,  and 
draw  me  into  itself,  as  though  it  were  a  living  grave, 
from  which  I  might  never  more  escape.  Never  to 
me  had  moonlight  looked  so  beautiful  as  that  now 
shining  with  such  tender  radiance  on  the  huge 
boulders  uud  fantastic  jags  of  rock  round  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel ;  but  that  way  lay  failure ;  so 
I  set  my  eyes  resolutely  to  the  darkness  again, 
keeping  steadily  to  the  narrow  strip  of  ground 
which  divides  the  two  lines  of  ^railway — the  up 
line  from  the  down. 

After  a  little  while,  I  called  aloud:  'Willie! 
Willie!  where  are  you?'  Instead  of  a  natural 
echo  of  the  place,  it  might  have  been  a  mocking 
fiend  at  my  elbow  that  said  the  words  after  me, 
so  full  of  malignant  derision  did  the  repetition 
sound  as  it  died  away  in  the  depths  of  the  tunnel. 
I  listened  shudderingly  till  all  was  silent;  then 
onward  again  with  wide-staring  eyes  and  out- 
stretched hands,  that  some  lurking  imp  might  any 
moment  clutch,  and  so  drive  me  crazy  with  terror. 
The  tunnel  curved  slightly  near  the  further  end, 
so  that,  had  I  ventured  into  it  even  at  mid-day,  it 
would  still  have  seemed  as  black  and  endless  as 
it  did  now.  Again  I  shrieked  loudly  the  name  of 
the  lost  child,  and  again  I  was  answered  only  by 
a  derisive  echo  of  my  own  cry.  Looking  back- 
ward, the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  seemed  already 
diminished  to  half  its  natural  size,  and  the  moon- 
light beyond  had  faded  to  a  pale  sickly  yellow. 
I  was  getting  nearer  the  heart  of  the  mountain ;  a 
thousand  tons  of  rock  were  piled  over  my  head ; 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  removed  by  a  hundred 
leagues  from  any  living  soul  A  low  seductive 
voice  whispered  in  my  ear :  '  Qo  back ;  the  child 
cannot  be  here ; '  but  I  set  my  teeth,  and  clenched 
my  hand,  and  struggled  forward  again  on  my  all 
but  hopeless  quest.  Again  my  voice  went  up  in 
a  wild  anguished  cry,  that  seemed  to  pierce  the 
roof.  The  echo  came  and  went;  but  as  its  lust 
faint  reverberations  died  away  in  the  darkness,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  faint  wailing  cry  in  answer, 
and  my  heart  stood  still  to  listen.  It  came  again, 
muffled  and  indistinct,  like  a  voice  from  a  shut-up 
tomb :  '  I  am  here,  aunty ;  Willie  is  here! ' 

'  Great  Father  in  heaven,  I  thank  thee !  I  have 
found  my  boy  at  last ! ' 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  almost  too  much 
for  me.  I  staggered  forward  like  one  drunk, 
calling  to  the  cnild  with  a  voice  that  sounded 
strangely  different  from  my  own;  and  guided  by 
the  sound  of  his  in  reply,  I  came  at  last  to  a  little 
cell  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  opening  out  of 
the  tunnel  by  means  of  a  wooden  door,  intended 
originally  as  a  storehouse  for  platelayers'  tools,  and 
the  lamps  made  use  of  whenever  the  tunnel  was 
under  examination  or  repair.  In  this  cell,  cold 
almost  as  an  ice-house  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  with  walls  that  trickled  with  con- 
tinual moisture,  had  my  darling  been  shut  up  from 
Monday  afternoon  till  Thursday  night,  with 
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and  with  nothing  to  eat  save  some  fragments  of 
his  lunch,  and  a  pennyworth  of  ginger-bread, 
which  he  had  fortunately  bought  just  after  leaving 
school.  The  rude  door  had  been  carefully  hasped 
outside,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  open 
it  My  eager  fingers  soon  discovered,  and  undid 
the  simple  fastening. 

'  Willie,  lad,  where  are  you? '  I  said  as  I  pushed 
open  the  door. 

'  Here  I  am,  aunty/  he  answered — and  I  felt  a 
hand  clutch  my  gown — '  it  seemed  as  if  you  would 
never  come.' 

I  had  my  arms  round  him  by  this  time,  but 
hardly  had  he  said  the  words  1  have  just  put 
down,  when  he  fainted  right  away.  I  wrapped  my 
shawl  round  him,  and  lifted  him  up,  and  laid  his 
unconscious  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  Bet  off  back 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  It  thrilled  my 
heart  strangely  to  find  how  thin  and  light  he  had 
become  during  those  lonely  days  and  nights  of 
cold  and  hunger;  and  the  thought  that  I  might 
perhaps,  after  all,  have  come  too  late  to  save  him, 
winged  my  feet,  and  gave  me  a  strength  more  than 
my  own.  Onward  1  sped  towards  that  dim,  gray 
half-moon,  that  cut  the  darkness  so  clearly,  and 
that  slowly  grew  in  size  as  I  n eared  it  When 
about  half  my  return-journey  was  accomplished, 
I  was  beset  by  a  fresh  terror.  The  night-express, 
with  a  wild  shriek,  burst  suddenly  into  the  tunnel 
at  the  opposite  end.  I  could  not  remember  on 
which  of  the  two  lines  of  rails  it  was  running,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  turn  round  and  watch  for 
it,  and  wait  till  its  great  red  eye  came  round  the 
curve,  and  then,  with  Willie  pressed  closely  to 
my  heart,  to  shrink  against  the  further  wall,  hold- 
ing my  breath  while  the  fiery  monster  swept  by 
me  like  a  huge  thunderbolt,  and  then  onward 
again  toward  the  haven  that  seemed  still  so  far 
away.  I  reached  it  at  last,  just  as  Davy  and  one 
of  his  neighbours  were  hastening  up  in  search  of 
me.  I  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  give  the 
unconscious  lad  into  his  fathers  arms,  and  then  1 1 
too  roust  needs  faint  away  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
puzzle  the  two  poor  men  utterly. 

With  time  and  care,  Willie  got  round  again, ' 
and  became  as  strong  and  hearty  as  before  his 
imprisonment  His  account  of  the  affair  was 
as  follows:  He  had  been  encountered  by  Hugh 
Sanderson  as  he  was  coming  from  school,  and 
induced,  by  the  bribe  of  a  silver  sixpence,  to 
go  with  him  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 
Once  there,  Hugh  had  taken  him  up,  and.  despite 
his  screams  and  cries,  had  carried  him  to  the  place 
in  which  I  found  him.  Judging  from  Willie's 
account,  Sanderson  must  have  oeen  drunk  at  the 
time  he  did  this ;  indeed,  he  had  been  drinking 
wildly  for  a  week  or  two  previously,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  following  the  Monday  of  Willie's  dis- 
np}>earance,  he  was  attacked  by  delirium  tremens. 
It  was  during  the  ravings  incident  on  this  attack, 
that  his  sister,  who  was  in  attendance  on  him, 
gathered  certain  particulars  which  gave  her  a  clue 
to  the  devilish  deed  perpetrated  by  her  brother. 
Without  losing  an  hour.  Bhe  had  set  off  in  a  hired 
gig  at  dusk  on  Thursday  on  her  twenty  miles' 
journey  to  Deepvale;  but  the  horse  falling  lame 
about  naif- way,  she  had  walked  the  rest  of  the 
distance  through  country  roads  and  miry  cross- 
lanes,  often  losing  her  way,  and  had  only  succeeded 
at  hist  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  have 


gone  a  yard  further.  At  her  earnest  intercession, 
Davy  agreed  to  take  no  proceedings  against  Hugh, 


who,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  disappeared  suddenly, 
and  was  said  to  have  gone  to  South  America.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  neither  Davy  nor  I  have  seen  hiui 
from  that  day  to  this. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS. 

Whether  the  position  of  the  ambassador  or  of  the 
commercial  traveller  be  the  more  desirable,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
same  kind  of  qualities  is  required  in  either  class. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  late  Lord 
Palmers  ton,  E.G.,  would  have  made  an  excellent 
ambassador,  and  there  can  be  no  more  doubt 
that  he  would  have  made  a  first-rate  commercial 
traveller.  Nor  in  either  case  would  the  appendage 
E.G.  have  been  out  of  place,  for  it  is  as  becoming 
to  an  ambassador  as  a  tail  is  to  a  quadruped,  and  it 
requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  imagine 
the  letters  as  an  intelligible  abbreviation  of  the 
words  '  kommercial  gentleman,'  Etiquette,  or 
jealousy,  or  tomfoolery  may  have  established  all 
sorts  of  petty  distinctions  between  ambassadors 
and  envoys  and  charges  d'affaires,  and  between 
commercial  travellers  and  commercial  gents  and 
bagmen,  but,  as  the  greater  contains  the  less, 
the  inferior  titles  may  be  considered  to  be  in- 
cluded in  ambassador  and  commercial  traveller. 
Each  resembles  the  other  in  being  a  confidential 
messenger  sent  somewhither  for  purposes  of 
negotiation.  The  potent  princes  call  their  mes- 
sengers ambassadors ;  the  merchant  princes  call 
theirs  commercial  travellers.  Still,  whatever 
name  be  given,  the  purpose  of  both  is  the  same 
—that  is,  to  watch  over  the  interests,  consolidate 
the  friendships  or  alliances,  and  extend  the  con- 
nections, in  the  one  case,  of  the  potent  princo 
and  his  country  ;  in  the  other,  of  the  commercial 
or  merchant  prince  and  his  firm.  The  qualities 
required  for  success  in  either  case  are  the  same- 
adroitness,  courtesy,  discretion,  energy,  enterprise, 
equanimity,  experience,  firmness,  good-humour, 
sagacity,  tact,  versatility.  Above  all  things,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  cultivate  that  happy  temperament 
which  was  eminently  displayed  Dy  the  late  Lord 
Palmerston  in  receiving  deputations,  addressing 
constituents,  and  disarming  the  hostility  or  refuting 
the  arguments  of  opponents  on  the  hustings.  In 
more  homely  phrase,  it  has  been  concisely  said,  that 
commercial  travellers  should  be  always  '  mellow.' 
The  adjective  is  not  here  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  applied  in  a  popular  song  to  him  whose  latter 
end  is  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  the  man 
who  '  driuka  small-beer,'  who  '  fades  as  the  leaves 
do,'  and  who  dies  before  the  period  of  Christmas 
festivities  ;  but  in  contradistinction  to  crusty,  can- 
tankerous, and  other  similar  epithets,  applied  to 
persons  who  have  not  the  art  of  conciliating  their 
fellow-creatures. 

Again,  as  ambassadors  have  special  privileges,  so 
have  commercial  travellers ;  and  that  not  only  in 
matters  relating  to  audiences,  but  in  affairs  more 
closely  connected  with  their  own  personal  con- 
venience. Small,  indeed,  must  be  the  experience 
of  that  man  who  has  not  at  some  time  in  his  life 
been  smitten  with  the  comfortable  appearance  of  a 
certain  room  in  some  country  inn,  found  it  empty, 
swept  And  garnished ;  entered  with  alacrity,  seated 
himself  by  the  fire  thankfully,  pulled  the  bell 
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joyously,  ordered  refreshmente  speedily,  but  been 
informed  curtly  : '  Can't  'ave  it  'ere,  sir  ;  this  is  the 
commercial  room,  and  the  gents  is  a-goin'  to  dine 
d'rectly.'  To  many  a  one  it  must  have  happened 
to  unconsciously  invade  the  commercial  room,  to 
enter  affably  into  conversation  with  the  only  occu- 
pant, and  to  be  asked  the  singular  question :  'What 
do  you  travel  in  ? '  The  simple  answer :  '  Oh  !  it 
depends  upon  where  I  am,  bat  usually  in  railway- 
carriages,'  is  considerately  looked  upon  as  facetious, 
and  leads  to  the  rejoinder  :  '  Ha !  ha !  very  good— 
but  what  articles  do  you  travel  in  ?  I  travel  in 
gloves.'  To  reply,  that  you  generally  indulge  in 
the  same  luxury,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of 
mittens  in  winter,  might  bring  al>out  disagreeable 
complications  ;  so  you  probably  ask,  receive,  and 
give  explanations,  and  are  permitted  to  spend  a 
pleasant  evening  in  the  company  of  the  K.G.'s. 

Another  privilege  which  commercial  travellers 
can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  (for  many  have  lately 
professed  in  the  papers  not  only  a  willingness  but 
a  desire  to  renounce  it)  is  that  of  paying  for  a 
certain  amount  of  wine,  which  perhaps  they  do  not 
drink,  and  which,  consequently,  the  more  conscien- 
tious of  their  brethren  feel  bound  to  drink,  at  the 
risk  of  inebriety.  Moreover,  unless  reports  in 
newspapers  be  deceptive,  commercial  travellers 
have  special  schools,  in  honour  whereof  there  are 
given  periodical  dinners,  at  which  lord  mayors 
preside,  speeches  arc  made,  and  the  scholars  arc 
exhibited  alive,  with  ruddy  countenances,  plump 
and  shiny,  to  prove  the  excellence  of  the  educa- 
tion— especially  in  the  way  of  soap — they  receive. 
Whether  the  instruction  be  special,  and  con- 
ducted with  an  eve  to  future  excellence  in  the 
art  of  '  getting  orders,'  cannot  be  here  declared  ; 
but  would  it  be  very  ludicrous  to  hear  a  head- 
master cry  :  4  Come  up,  sixth  form,  with  the  rules 
fur  extending  the  connection  of  a  firm?'  As 
commercial  travellers  have  special  schools,  it  might 
be  erroneously  supposed  that  they  have  special 
privileges  in  the  matter  of  paternity.  But  tnis  is 
not  so.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  liable 
as  curates  are  to  have  more  arrows  than  they  can 
conveniently  find  quiver-room  for ;  but  on  the 
whole  they  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  when 
they  speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate.  Families 
suggest  wives,  and  commercial  travellers  are 
believed  to  be  particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  they  should  be  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  daughters  of  the  laud  ;  for,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  qualities  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  which  include  persuasive- 
ness, commercial  travellers  must  be  able  to  talk 
like  a  book  of  fashion  about  many  things 
which  are  profoundly  interesting  to  the  female 
mind.  One  could  converse  by  the  hour  about  silks 
and  satins,  and  shawls  and  mantles ;  another 
would  be  inexhaustible  on  the  subject  of  bonnets  ; 
a  third  would  reveal  secrets  in  connection  with 
gloves,  whereby  a  small  hand  might  be  set  off  to 
advantage,  and  a  large  hand  made  to  appear  a  size 
smaller;  a  fourth  would  unfold  a  tale  of  boots 
which  can  transform  a  mere  walking  apparatus  into 
a  thing  of  beauty  ;  a  fifth  would  broach  the  delicate 
subject  of  perfumery,  whilst  all  his  garments  smelt 
of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia  ;  and  all  would  have 
some  topic  of  conversation  captivating  to  those 
whose  dearest  joy  it  iB  to  '  go  shopping.' 

Commercial  travellers  also  have  (and  avail  them- 
selves of)  frequent  opportunities  of  performing  a 
work  of  great  charity.    On  Simday  the  commercial 


traveller  takes  his  ease  in  his  inn,  perhaps  in  a  town 
where  there  is  a  large  school ;  and  the  commercial 
traveller  who  knows  a  boy  at  that  school,  and 
knows  how  dreary  is  a  boys  Sunday  at  a  large 
school,  moves  his  legs  and  the  authorities  to  get 
that  boy's  release  for  one  afternoon.  There  was 
once  a  commercial  traveller  who  did  that  kindness 
for  a  little  boy  whom  he  had  only  seen  once,  and 
who  is  no  longer  a  little  boy,  but  who  still  remem- 
bers as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  that  grateful  act. 
The  afternoon  fare  to  which  the  little  boy  was  look- 
ing forward  was  a  very  little  hot  mutton  and  potatoes 
and  a  good  deal  of  cold  Catechism  'to  follow,'  to  say 
nothing  of  the  evening  refreshment  of  short  com- 
mons and  a  long  sermon.  But  just  about  mutton- 
time,  the  little  boy  found  himself  seated  cozily  by 
the  fire  in  the  commercial  room  of  a  snug  inn, 
smiling  wonderingly  but  happily  on  the  commercial 
traveller  with  the  marvellous  memory  who  remem- 
bered the  little  boy  but  once  seen ;  and  in  the 
evening  {after  sermon-time),  a  little  bed  in  a  large 
room  was  jumped  into  by  a  little  boy,  whose  heart 
was  warm  with  gratitude  and  good  cheer,  who  was 
a  new  shilling  richer  than  ho  had  been  in  the 
morning,  who  had  that  day  become  the  owner  of  a 
many-bladed  knife  and  a  cocoa-nut  which  monkeys 
would  have  fought  for,  and  who  dreamed,  when  he 
fell  asleep,  of  a  commercial  traveller  with  a  marvel- 
lous memory.  He  who  was  that  little  boy  never 
saw,  and  probably  never  will  see,  that  commercial 
traveller  again,  for  commercial  travellers,  alas,  are 
not  exempt  from  the  common  fate ;  but  if  he  of 
the  marvellous  memory  be  yet  alive,  here  is  a 
hand  which  would  fain  grasp  his ;  and  if  he  be 
dead,  here  is  a  hand  whicn  for  his  sake  will  write, 
'  Success  to  all  commercial  travellers.* 


SONNET. 

I  have  '  no  right '  to  weep  for  thee — 'no  right' 

To  treasure  all  the  trifles  that  thy  touch 

Has  hallow  wl — though  from  out  my  life  the  light 

With  tbee  has  pasted  for  ever — though  the  night 

Brings  to  my  heart  no  rest— though  aching  sight 

Fails  mo  through  weight  of  unshed  tears,  and  such 

A  load  of  agony  ere  this  had  slain 

One  who  was  new  to  sorrow.    On  my  brain 

Drop  onoe  again  the  words—'  no  right '  to  weep 

'Tib  not  my  name  thou  murmur' st  in  thy  sleep. 

No  visions  of  the  night  reveal  to  thee 

The  weary  void,  the  silent  misery, 

Henceforth  my  lot :  nothing  to  hope  again 

Have  I — yet  still  love  one,  though  love  and  hope  be 
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THINGS  THAT  I  REMEMBER. 

MY  NURSE. 

I  have  often  thought  of  writing  something  for  my 
neighbours  to  read.  I  suppose  everybody  has 
thought  the  same  one  time  or  other  ;  but  the  truth 
is  I  am  tired  of  rememberittg.  I  am  always  remem- 
bering, and  I  think  that,  perhaps,  if  I  give  my 
hand  the  trouble  of  writing  down  some  of  these 
remembrances,  it  may  teach  my  memory  not  to  be 
quite  so  troublesome. 

I  will  begin  with  my  dear  old  nurse.  She,  per- 
haps, is  the  first  thing  that  I  can  remember ;  and 
tears  come  into  the  eyes  of  my  memory  whilst  I 
write,  and  almost  blind  my  perceptions.  This  fond 
remembrance,  where  can  I  begin  with  it?  She 
seems  to  fill  all  my  old  life  in  the  old  home,  now 
left  for  ever !  She  first  came  before  me  when  she 
must  have  been  at  least  sixty  years  old.  She  had 
been  my  mother's  wet-nurse  ;  had  lived  with  her 
until  her  marriage ;  luul  followed  her  into  a  new 
life  ;  and  had  nursed  all  the  children  of  the  next 
generation,  thirteen  in  number.  She  used  to  amuse 
me,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters,  with  tales  of 
her  first  home  in  service — my  grandfather's.  She 
remembered  the  days  when  riches  were  abundant 
in  the  family,  and  when  great  men  thought  it  an 
honour  to  visit  at  the  house.  She  told  of  days 
when  the  Duke  of  '  Orlines,'  as  she  styled  him,  and 
the  Count  de  '  Mouchoir '  came  to  grand  suppers  ; 
when  three  turkeys  were  roasted  on  one  spit ; 
when  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man every  inch  of  him,  was  carried  to  bed  every 
night,  simply  because  ho  could  not  walk ;  and  went 
to  church  once  a  year  because,  as  she  thought,  it 
gave  him  a  title  to  his  grand  pew. 

She  remembered  the  days  when  the  master's 
aunt,  who  was  indeed  a  lady,  used  to  sit  under  a 
large  yew-tree  in  the  garden,  and  chew  tobacco ; 
and  being  too  much  of  a  lady  to  extract  all  its 
virtues,  the  old  gardener  used  to  take  her  vacant 
place,  and  make  the  tobacco  do  service  a  second 
time.  She  remembered  when  the  governess  of  her 
three  young  mistresses  was  allowed  only  Sunday 
as  her  own  day  ;  and  was  pleased  to  mend  her 


stockings  and  other  garments,  whilst  her  young 
ladies  were  out  driving  in  fashionable  quarters  and 
visiting  great  people. 

The  old  woman  never  tired  of  these  stories.  But 
the  one  great  idea  of  her  old  life  wa3  the  injury 
done  to  Mrs  Jordan  by  her  royal  lover :  how  that 
she  was  allowed  to  retain  only  one  of  her  children 
in  her  abandonment,  and  tliat  one  only  because 
she  was  a  cripple.  The  beauty  and  the  sorrows  of 
Mrs  Jordan  were  the  old  woman's  grand  thought. 
Whether  these  things  were  as  she  told  us,  I  cannot 
say ;  I  never  heard  excepting  from  this  one  wit- 
ness ;  but  I  know  that  one  of  my  youthful  thoughts 
was,  that  Mrs  Jordan  was  a  sweet  lady,  virtuous, 
and  cruelly  deserted.  These  tales  the  old  woman 
used  to  tell  us  generally  in  the  evenings,  when  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  had  made  us  fractious,  and  it 
required  more  than  ordinary  patience  to  make  us 
in  any  degree  calm. 

She  used  also  to  sing  old-world  songs  to  us,  and 
make  us  dance  to  very  funny  tunes.  Poor  old 
soul !  Is  there  one  like  her  now  in  the  whole  wide 
world?  How  often  have  I  awaked  in  the  night, 
and  when  did  I  ever  find  her  asleep?  The  old 
woman  always  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  flannel 
dressing-gown  in  her  bedroom  and  in  her  bed— 
this  she  did,  she  used  to  say,  because  she  could  get 
up  and  go  about  the  room,  and  even  about  tho 
house,  at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  without  further 
dressing.  I  shall  never  forget  that  old  dressing- 
gown. 

During  the  season  of  walnuts,  she  used  to  go 
down  stairs  and  into  the  garden,. without  further 
apparel  than  the  said  old  dressing-gown,  to  gather 
walnuts  under  a  large  old  tree — that  old  tree  is  now 
gone,  and  bitter  tears  accompanied  its  fall — these 
were  brought  up  to  the  nursery  as  bribes  for  our 
good-conduct  while  dressing. 

Morning  baths  were  not  the  custom  then :  our 
ablutions  were  conducted  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  even  now  the  thought  of  it  makes  me 
shudder.  The  old  woman,  or  her  satellites,  but 
generally  herself,  used  to  cover  her  hand  plentifully 
with  what  she  called  lather,  and  this  was  rubbed 
once  and  again  over  our  devoted  faces,  flattening 
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oar  noses,  irritating  our  eyes,  and  filling  our 
mouths  with  the  most  hateful  of  all  compounds, 
yellow  soap. 

I  never  could  discover  at  what  time*  the  old 
woman  slept— certainly  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  night,  lor  I  constantly  found  her  sitting  by  the 
fire  with  a  baby  on  her  lap,  singing  generally  about 
a  dashing  white  sergeant  Sometimes,  indeed,  she 
was  in  bed  with  the  baby  lying  across  her,  like  a 
nightmare,  and  she  nearly  sitting  up,  with  her 
mouth  wide  open,  and  her  eyes  shut  Could  she 
have  been  sleeping  then  f 

One  of  her  favourite  stories,  however,  was  about 
a  sleep  of  hers,  so  she  must  have  slept  sometimes. 
On  this  particular  occasion  she  had  been  playing 
'  to  whis,'  as  she  called  it,  in  the  evening ;  ana 
when  in  bed  with  the  baby,  as  usual  enacting 
nightmare,  she  fought  her  battles  o'er  again,  and, 
dreaming  she  was  playing  a  trump-card  with  great 
emphasis,  she  threw  the  infant  out  of  bed.  She 
was  wonderfully  fond  of  whist,  and  taught  us  all 
to  play.  She  used  to  say:  'Sue  thanked  Heaven 
that  all  her  young  ladies  could  play  a  rubber  "to 
whis."' 

She  had  a  peculiar  habit  of  using  what,  I  sup- 
pose, inust  have  been  bad  language.  I  never  con- 
sidered it  in  that  light  then.  For  instance,  she 
used  to  call  us  all  devil's  kin,  and  gutter-grubs ; 
and  when  we  offended  her  more  than  usual,  she 
used  to  say :  '  Drat  the  child ;  upon  my  life,  she  is 
enough  to  make  a  parson  swear.1  Perhaps  parsons 
were  more  easily  acted  upon  in  those  days.  One 
day  one  of  my  brothers  was  struggling  with  a  re- 
boot— '  Confound  the  boot  V  he  cried  ; 


upon  which  ♦  Mother '—for  so  we  all  called  her — 
dashed  at  him,  exclaiming,  in  an  exalted  voice: 
*  Drat  it  all,  you  little  devil's  kin,  who  can  have 
taught  you  to  swear !' 

One  of  the  worst  crimes  in  her  eyes  was  leaving 
soap  in  the  water.  I  remember  her  once  in  church, 
when  on  her  knees,  turning  to  me  and  saying: 
'  Bless  my  heart,  Miss  Fanny,  if  I  ain't  left  the  soap 
in  the  water!' 

My  oM  nurse  was  a  thorough  churchwoman.  She 
always  made  a  low  courtesy  at  the  Gloria^  as  too 
did  ail  the  old  people  in  the  church  at  that  time  ; 
and  after  communion,  nothing  would  have  induced 
her  to  rise  from  her  knees  until  she  had  read 
all  the  collects  at  the  end  of  the  service.  She 
loved  church,  and,  next  to  that,  reading  the 
Bible.  Her  great  delight  was  Ruth  and  'Buz.' 
She  always  came  into  prayers,  morning  and 
evening,  leading  the  other  servants.  My  father 
used  to  say :  '  Good-morning,  Hannah,'  or  '  Good- 
evening  ; '  she  made  a  low  courtesy,  saying :  '  Your 
sarvent,  sir.' 

But  one  thing  I  remember  respecting  this  old 
servant  that  perhaps  some  will  scarcely  believe — 
she  never  had  wages,  and  she  never  wished  for 
them.  When  she  wanted  clothing,  she  told  my 
mother,  and  also  when  she  wanted  money.  Our 
great  pleasure  was  in  seeing  her  well  dressed.  She 
had  been  very  pretty,  and  we  never  thought  her 
otherwise  :  she  was  fair,  with  blue  eyes.  When 
she  went  out  to  tea,  which  was  not  seldom — for  she 
was  a  great  favourite ;  the  whole  parish  called  her 
'Mother'— we  used  to  superintend  her  toilet  I 
usually  made  her  caps,  and  we  ornamented  her 
with  ribbons  and  other  little  devices.  When  com- 
pleted she  used  to  make  a  courtesy,  and  say :  'Now, 
sure,  I  am  dornall  fine  !'  I  don't  know  what  the 
expression  means. 


Christenings  were  her  great  days.  The  god 
parents  always  gave  her  a  guinea  each ;  such  was 
the  custom.  After  dinner,  she  carried  the  baby  to 
the  dining-room,  where  she  was  expected  to  drink 
a  glass  oi  wine.  She  looked  very  hot  on  these 
occasions,  but  very  proud.  Before  drinking  her 
wine,  she  made  a  courtesy,  and,  looking  round, 
said  :  '  My  duty  to  alL  This  is  the  finest  child  we 
have  had  yet,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  though  all  our 
children  are  well  enough,  thank  the  Lord ;  though 
1  say  it  that  should  not  Master  and  missus  is  a 
fine-looking  couple,  and  never  had  a  cross  word,  to 
my  knowledge.' 

She  deserved  this  little  pleasure,  for  she  had 
endured  all  the  fatigue  and  trouble  preceding  it  A 
monthly  nurse  was  never  seen  in  our  house ;  they 
were  considered  plebeian  appendages,  and  unbecom- 
ing our  dignity.  How  well  I  remember  the  new 
babies :  the  wide  open  eyes  with  which  we  greeted 
their  first  appearance  in  the  nursery.  The  dear  old 
'Mother'  had  a  way  of  tucking  them  under  her 
arm  whilst  preparing  their  food.  They  were  never 
allowed  to  vnut  my  mother  excepting  at  stated  times. 
They  were  fed  from  a  silver  boat,  which  had — the 
old  woman  often  told  us— been  borrowed  by 
Baroness  Howe  to  feed  a  sickly  baby  of  hers ;  so  I 
suppose  boats  were  not  common  then :  their  day 
must  have  been  a  short  one.  Dalby's  Carminative 
was  her  constant  resort — we  must  have  taken 
quarts  of  it — so  it  could  not  have  been  very  inju- 
rious :  it  never  injured  us,  and  the  smell  of  it  still 
reigns  in  my  nose. 

'Mother'  had  firm  faith  in  all  kinds  of  unrea- 
sonable things — witches,  dreams,  death-spiders.  &c; 
and  she  imagined  that  a  peculiar  bird  haunted  our 
house,  and  tapped  at  the  windows  before  calamities 
happened.  1  think  we  all  inclined  to  this  little 
superstition.  I  have  watched  for  hours  to  see  this 
bird,  and  I  think  1  have  seen  him  many  times :  he 
looked  like  a  foreigner,  with  long  wings  and  tail, 
and  he  generally  tapped  at  a  window  half-way  up 
the  front  stairs.  There  was  a  roof  of  lead  outside, 
covering  the  store-room,  upon  which  he  used  to 
stand.  1  have  said  that  we  all  rather  believed  in 
this  ;  but  since  we  married  and  left  the  old  place, 
our  bird  has  never  come.  NeveT,  though  sorrows 
have  followed  us  thick  and  fast ;  our  banshee  bird 
takes  no  trouble  to  warn  us.  Perhaps,  since  our 
dear  old  'Mother'  died,  our  faith  has  not  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  him. 

She  also  believed  in  personal  visits  from  the  Evil 
One.  I  wonder  she  ventured  to  take  such  sad 
liberties  with  his  name.  This  belief  she  shared 
with  other  members  of  her  family.  I  remember 
in  my  childhood  I  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
godmother,  and  the  second  nurse,  who  was  the  old 
lady's  niece,  was  sitting  up  one  Saturday  night 
after  twelve  o'clock,  preparing  new  clothes,  when 
suddenly  she  began  to  scream,  and  awoke  us  all, 
declaring  she  had  seen  the  devil.  She  was  very 
ill  for  some  time  afterwards,  apparently  from 
fright  'Mother'  firmly  believed  in  the  visita- 
tion, forgetting  that  the  Evil  One  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  a  more  impolitic  action,  seeing  that 
from  that  hour  the  household  determined  to  have 
a  greater  respect  for  the  Sabbath-day,  as  well  as 
for  its  vigil. 

Another  idiosyncrasy  was  her  determination 
never  to  forget  injuries ;  she  remembered  them 
from  her  childhood.  I  am  sorry  to  think  of  this 
trait ;  it  was  the  worst  part  of  her  character.  The 
injuries,  however,  were  seldom  to  herself.  Our 
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mother  had  evidently  been  the  strong  centre  of 
all  her  love,  and  the  flla  done  bad  been  generally 
done  to  her.  I  remember  one  very  striking  case-^ 
it  moat  have  happened  fifty  years  before  1  heard 
her  mention  it  It  was  simply  this,  that  one  of  my 
mother's  sisters  had  objected  to  lend  my  mother  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  This  small  injury  had  lasted 
half  a  century  in  the  mind  of  a  loving  warm- 
hearted woman.  Do  we  think  enough  of  these 
little  things  1 

I  must  say  for  her  that  Bhe  remembered  benefits 
as  long.  Her  affections  were  unchanging.  She 
alwayB  took  part  with  the  weakest,  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong.  If  we  indulged  in  a  fight, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  often  did — in  those 
days,  fights  were  considered  salutary — the  victor 
always  came  off  second-best,  our  old  nurse's  hard 
hand  making  up  for  any  lack  of  blows  from  the 
adversary.  And  whenever  punishment  was  inflicted 
by  the  ruling  powers,  they  had  to  run  the  gantlet 
of  her  reproachful  tongue. 

I  remember  once  my  father  coming  in  for  a  very 
unusual  share  of  her  maledictions.  She  had  a 
great  respect  for  him,  almost  amounting  to  fear ; 
he  was  not  one  of  the  family,  and  so  she  felt  differ- 
ently towards  him.  I  don't  think  Bhe  loved  him ; 
perliaps  because  he  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest. 
One  day  one  of  my  sisters  and  I  had  agreed  to  go  a 
journey  with  a  pony  we  had,  riding  by  turns,  the 
other  walking.  We  had  not  mentioned  our  inten- 
tion to  our  father ;  we  did  not  generally  do  so.  But 
on  this  particular  morning — parental  authority,  I 
Buppose,  being  strong  within  him — finding  the  pony 
saddled  and  bridled  at  the  front  gate,  he  ordered 
it  back  to  the  stables,  and  stopped  our  ride.  Upon 
this  the  old  woman's  wrath  overcame  her  re?j>ect ; 
she  railed  at  him  from  the  nursery  in  no  measured 
terms.  '  You  ought  to  be  ashamed,'  Bhe  cried, '  to 
tarve  your  own  children  so.  I  would  not  sarve  a 
dog  so.  Poor  young  ladies,  all  dressed  and  ready 
too.'  My  father  took  no  notice.  He  never  scolded 
or  even  reproved  any  of  the  servants.  They  served 
him  faithfully  notwithstanding,  and  treated  hi™ 
with  unmeasured  submission.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  why. 

But  I  must  not  ramble  longer  on ;  it  is  time  that 
this  paper  was  ended.  Our  faithful  friend  died 
about  thirteen  years  ago,  a  few  months  before  I 
married.  Her  mind  gave  way  before  her  bodily 
strength  did.  Four  years  before  her  death,  she  was 
imbecile,  and  for  a  long  time  was  carried  up  and 
down  stairs.  But  we  never  parted  from  her  in  life  ; 
we  nursed  her  age  as  she  bad  nursed  our  child- 
hood. I  saw  her  die,  and  I  made  her  ready  for  the 
grave.  She  was  ninety  years  old  when  Bhe  died. 
Her  beloved  mistress  followed  not  long  after,  and 
sleeps  at  the  feet  of  her  who  was  more  than  a 
mother  to  herself,  and  not  less  than  a  mother  to 
all  her  children. 
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Ir  there  had  happened  to  be  any  one  upon  whom 
poor  Ralph's  wild  talk,  on  the  night  of  the  Abbey 
festivities,  had  made  any  serious  impression  what- 
ever, it  was  destined  to  be  removed  by  the  inquest 
that  followed  upon  his  death.  The  very  words  he 
had  made  use  of  in  his  fury,  his  calling  my  Lady 


would  have 


held  to  be  no  slight 


evidence  of  his  insanity,  which,  however,  was 
abundantly  proved  by  other  testimony.  The 
waiter  at  the  Royal  Marin*  at  Coveton  came  in 
all  good  faith  to  take  his  solemn  oath  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  the  gent,  with  the  beard,  who 
had  scandalised  that  respectable  house  by  taking 
brandy  for  breakfast,  was  like  no  other  man  alive 
as  he  had  ever  served ;  or,  in  other  words,  was 
nothing  short  of  a  lunatic.  The  postboys  whom 
he  had  commanded  to  stop  and  let  nim  out  before 
his  chaise  could  be  whirled  over  the  first  stage, 
pronounced  him  mad.  The  porter  at  the  railway 
station,  to  whose  civil  inquiry  as  to  whither  he 
was  going  the  angry  man  had  returned  so  uncivil 
an  answer,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  No  man 
nearer  home,  from  the  lord-lieutenant  to  the  parish 
constable,  and  (even  of  his  whilom  companions) 
from  Captain  Walter  Lisgard  to  landlord  Steve, 
but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  man  was  mad. 
And  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  being  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence,  decided  that  the 
deceased  had  met  with  his  death  in  the  manner 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  during  an  attack  of 
temporary  insanity,  induced  by  Drink. 

The  nerves  of  Madame  de  Castellan  had  received 
much  too  great  a  shock,  from  recent  occurrences,  to 
permit  her  presence  at  the  inquest ;  and,  indeed, 
such  an  effect  did  they  take  upon  her,  that  she  left 
not  only  Belcomb  but  England  itself  almost  imme- 
diately, declining  with  many  thanks  Sir  Richard's 
otter — notwithstanding  that  Letty  drove  over  in 
person  to  make  it  known  to  her — that  she  should 
take  up  her  residence  for  the  present  at  the  Abbey 
itself.  So  Madame  went  back  again  to  her  native 
land  as  suddenly  and  almost  as  mysteriously  as 
she  had  come ;  and  after  a  while,  wrote  to  inform 
her  English  friends  that  the  domestic  disagree- 
ments which  had  driven  her  from  home  were  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  healed,  and  that  it  wits  very 
unlikely  that  she  should  have  to  trespass  upon 
their  kindness  any  more. 

The  real  history  of  that  lady's  coming  to  Bel- 
comb  was  never  absolutely  known  to  more  than 
two  persons,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  rightly 
guessed  at  by  a  third.  From  the  moment  that  my 
Lady  recognised  her  first  husband  in  Ralph  Derrick, 
she  never  concealed  from  herself  the  possibility  of 
her  having  to  leave  the  Abbey,  and  become  per- 
haps a  lifelong  exile  from  home  and  friends  for 
her  three  children's  sakes,  but  especially  for  that 
of  Sir  Richard.  Perhaps  she  exaggerated  the 
depth  to  which  family  pride  had  taken  root  in  the 
heart  of  her  eldest  son  ;  but  she  honestly  believed 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  being  illegitimate 
would  have  killed  him.  Although  she  could 
never  have  possessed  the  strength  of  mind,  even 
had  she  enjoyed  the  requisite  want  of  principle,  to 
deny  in  person  Ralph's  claim  to  her  as  her  lawful 
husband,  she  justly  argued  that  he  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  establish  his  case  in  her  absence.  He 
could  summons  no  Witness  whose  testimony  would 
go  half  so  far  as  her  own  tell-tale  face  ;  while  his 
own  character  was  such,  that  no  credence  would 
be  given  to  his  statement,  unless  supported  by 
strong  and  direct  evidence.  Thus  situated,  my 
Lady  turned  over  in  her  mind  scheme  after  scheme 
of  flight,  without  hitting  upon  anything  that  gave 
much  promise,  and  all  of  which  entailed  a  residence 
abroad,  cruelly  far  from  those  dear  ones  from 
whom  she  was  about,  with  such  a  heavy  heart, 
to  flee  for  their  own  good ;  but  when  she  had, 
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into  her  confidence,  something  arose  out  of  a 
conversation  between  them  concerning  their  old 
life  together  at  Dijon,  which  suggested  that  in- 
genious artifice  which  she  eventually  put  into 
effect  Madame  de  Castellan  had  been  dead 
pome  years,  though  of  that  circumstance  my 
Lady's  children  were  unaware,  albeit  Sir  Richard 
had  heard  a  good  deal  of  her  when  a  boy,  and 
had  even  some  dim  recollection  of  her  personal 
appearance  when  she  was  a  guest  of  his  father  and 
mother's  at  the  Abbey. 

Of  this  remembrance,  my  Lady  took  advantage. 
Mary  and  herself  in  that  old  school-time  at  Dijon 
had  been  used  to  act  charades  at  Madarae's 
house,  and  that  circumstance  no  doubt  put  into 
Lady  Lisgard's  mind  the  idea  of  personating  the 
old  Frenchwoman  herself.  My  Lady  had  learned 
from  those  amateur  performances  the  secrete  of 
'green-room'  metamorphosis  ;*  she  was  natu- 
rally endowed  with  no  small  power  of  mimicry ; 
and  she  could  speak  French  like  a  native.  Sup- 
posing that  the  desired  transformation  could  be 
effected,  what  securer  plan,  and  one  more  unlikely 
to  be  suspected,  could  be  found  than  that  secluded 
cottage  of  Belcomb,  so  close  to  the  Abbey,  and 
whither  all  news  relating  to  her  children  could  be 
brought  to  her  at  once  through  Mary,  who,  it  was 
arranged,  should  be  transferred  to  Madame's  ser- 
vice in  the  manner  that  was  afterwards  actually 
adopted.  The  letter  purporting  to  come  from 
Dijon,  and  taken  by  Sir  Richard's  own  hand  from 
the  post-bag,  had  been  placed  therein  by  Mary 
Forest,  who  had  used  her  mistress's  key  at  an 
earlier  hour,  and  found  that  communication  from 
Arthur  Haldane  concerning  Ralph's  departure  for 
Coveton,  which  necessitated  such  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  my  Lady.  There  was  not  one  day 
to  be  lost  in  making  her  preparations,  and  indeed 
from  that  time  she  had  been  ready  to  start  at  a 
moment's  notice,  though,  as  it  happened,  there  was 
no  need  for  such  urgent  haste.  The  counterfeit 
visit  in  person  to  the  Abbey  was  of  course  running 
a  considerable  risk,  but  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  of  Madame  de  Castellan's  arrival  at  Belcomb, 
my  Lady  had  rightly  judged  to  be  of  paramount 
importance ;  indeed,  that  being  effected,  it  is  doubtful 
even  if  the  unhappy  Ralph  had  not  met  with  so 
sudden  an  end,  whether  any  suspicion  of  Madame 
and  my  Lady  being  one  and  the  same  person  would 
have  ever  existed.  The  most  difficult  matter  con- 
nected with  my  Lady's  flight  was  in  truth,  after  all, 
to  find  a  reason  for  it  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  those  she  left  behind  her.  The  children  would 
have  been  slow  to  believe  that  she  could  bring 
herself  to  leave  home  and  them,  simply  because 
her  two  hoys  did  not  get  on  well  together,  for  in 
that  case,  absentee  mothers  should  be  considerably 
more  common  than  they  are.  But,  fortunately, 
not  only  did  the  flame  of  discord  between  Sir 
Richard  and  Master  Walter  continue  to  burn,  but 
received  plenty  of  unexpected  fuel,  such  as  at  any 
other  time  would  have  caused  my  Lady  unutter- 
able woe,  but  which,  under  present  circumstances, 
were  almost  welcome  to  her.  Walter's  clandestine 
marriage  with  the  very  girl  to  whom  his  brother 
had  offered  his  own  hand,  was  an  incident  so 
painful  as  to  give  my  Lady  an  excuse  lor  almost 
anything  ;  but  Walter  had  left  the  Abbey,  and  it 
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was  important  that  he  should  return  thither  and 
make  things  unpleasant,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  do 
by  the  mere  fact  of  his  presence  there  with  Rose. 
Sir  Richard,  with  his  fete  in  view,  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  ask  the  new-married  couple  down,  and 
all  things  worked  together  for  iU,  which  for  once 
was  my  Lady's  '  good.' 

Then,  again,  Walter's  debts — of  the  fuU  extent 
of  which,  however,  his  mother  was  never 
informed— gave  her  an  additional  cause  of  serious 
dissatisfaction ;  and  lastly,  Sir  Richard's  oppo- 
sition to  Letty's  marriage  with  Arthur  Haldane, 
made  up  a  very  respectable  bill  of  indictment 
At  all  events,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged so  to  be  by  the  parties  against  whom 
it  nad  been  filed.  The  consciences  of  both 
Sir  Richard  and  Walter  were  really  pricked  ;  and, 
besides,  there  was  the  painful  fact  of  their  mother's 
departure  from  her  own  roof,  owing  to  their  con- 
duct, whether  it  justified  such  an  extreme  measure 
upon  her  part  or  not  Moreover,  the  delegate  to 
whom  my  Lady  had  committed  the  disclosure  of 
her  motives,  had.  been  well  chosen.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  a  third  person  should  be  admitted  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  Lady's  secret,  in  order  that  her 
affairs  might  be  transacted  during  an  absence  which 
might  be  prolonged  for  years,  or  even  for  her  life- 
time ;  and  where  could  she  find  so  tried  and  trust- 
worthy a  friend  as  Dr  Haldane  ?  The  fact,  too,  of 
his  visiting  the  Abbey  in  person,  af  ter  an  interval 
of  so  many  years,  and  even  after  his  so  recent 
refusal  to  be  present  on  the  all-important  occasion 
of  Sir  Richard's  coming  of  age,  gave  additional 
weight  to  the  mission  upon  which  he  came.  It 
brought  about,  as  has  been  Bhewn,  a  genuine 
reconciliation  between  the  brothers,  and  even 
exacted  from  them  a  solemn  promise  that  their 
disagreements  should  henceforth  cease.  Nor  was 
it  destined  that  the  good  doctor's  friendly  offices 
Bhould  cease  with  this.  When  the  day  came  to 
lay  Ralph  Derrick's  body  in  its  coffin,  the  old 
philosopner — nay,  cynic,  as  many  held  him  to  be 
— placed  very  reverently  with  his  own  hands  that 
little  locket  around  the  dead  man's  neck,  which 
he  had  treasured  as  the  most  precious  thing  he 
owned  for  more  than  half  a  lifetime.  And  on  the 
morrow,  when  they  buried  him  in  Dalwynch 
churchyard,  the  doctor  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
not  only  as  the  '  deceased's  medical  attendant,'  but 
as  his  chief  and  only  mourner,  with  a  tender  pity 
for  the  world-battered  and  passionful  man,  who 
had  thus  found  rest  at  last  He  stood  beside  the 
round  black  mould,  when  all  had  departed,  with 
that  wise,  sad  smile  upon  his  face,  which  he  always 
wore  when  he  was  thinking  deepest ;  and  though 
4  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  ! '  was  all  he  said,  it  was 
a  more  pregnant  epitaph  than  is  often  to  be  read 
on  tombstones. 

Alter  a  little,  the  good  news  came  to  Mirk  from 
France,  that  my  Lady,  trusting  to  what  Bho  had 
heard  from  her  old  friend,  was  coming  home  again. 
The  only  stipulation  she  made  was,  that  her  with- 
drawal from  the  Abbey  was  not  to  be  alluded  to  by 
any  of  her  family,  for  which,  indeed,  added  she, 
there  would  be  the  less  necessity,  since  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  it — the  ill-feeling  between  her  sons — no 
longer,  as  she  was  delighted  to  understand,  existed. 
Of  course,  Lady  Lisgurd  could  not  prevent  *  the 
county'  from  canvassing  the  matter,  any  more  than 
she  could  have  forbidden  a  general  election  ;  and, 
in  truth,  her  affairs  were  almost  as  much  talked 
about  as  politics  after  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
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She  and  her  sons  had  each  their  partisans,  who 
argued  for  their  respective  clients  otten  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  with  an  ingenuity 
worthy  of  better  premises.  But  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  Master  Walter's  marriage  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  business,  and  that  that  de- 
signing woman,  Rose  Aynton,  had  sown  dissension 
in  what  had  once  been  one  of  the  best-conducted 
and  most  united  families  in  Wheatshire. 

An  account  of  the  inquest  in  the  local  journals,  a 
paragraph  in  the  Timet  headed  '  Curious  Catas- 
trophe,' and  an  allusion  to  Don  Quixote's  adven- 
ture apropos  of  the  homicidal  wind-mill,  in  a  comic 
print,  exhausted  the  subject  of  Ralph  Derrick's 
death. 

But  my  Lady  returned  to  Mirk  Abbey  in  deep 
mourning,  it  was  understood  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Madame  do  Castellan,  which 
occurred,  singularly  enough,  almost  immediately 
after  her  leaving  Belcomb. 

It  was  thought  very  unfortunate  that  the  two 
old  friends  should  thus  have  never  been  permitted 
to  meet.  Madame's  demise,  however,  of  course 
left  Mary  Forest  free  to  rejoin  her  former  mistress, 
in  whose  company,  indeed,  she  returned  to  Mirk. 

We  have  said  that  besides  the  two  persons  in 
possession  of  my  Lady's  secret,  there  was  a  third 
wIki  had  his  shrewd  suspicions.  But  if  Arthur 
Haldane's  legal  training  had  really  enabled  him  to 
come  to  the  right  conclusion  in  the  matter,  it  also 
judiciously  restrained  him  from  saying  anything 
about  it 

He  had  never  cause  to  use  that  memorandum 
which  we  saw  him  set  down  in  his  pocket-book  of 
Mi**  Letty's  opinion.  *  It  seems  to  me  that  people 
should  be  taken  for  what  they  are,  let  their  birth 
be  what  it  will ;'  but  we  believe  that  it  was  not 
without  a  reason  that  he  committed  it  to  paper. 
Although  entirely  without  ancestral  pride,  and 
with  a  very  hearty  contempt  for  any  such  folly, 
as  matters  stood,  Letty  was  just  the  sort  of  girl 
who,  upon  finding  herself  illegitimate,  would  have 
refused  to  carry  out  her  engagement,  from  the 
apprehension  01  attaching  disgrace  to  the  man  she 
loved  ;  and  therefore  Arthur  thought  it  well  to 
record  her  own  argument  against  herself,  in  case 
any  such  occasion  should  arise.  Not  many  months 
elapsed,  however,  before  this  possible  obstruction 
was  removed,  in  the  pleasantest  manner,  by  the 
union  of  these  two  young  people ;  and  a  happier  or 
better  assorted  couple  it  is  not  my  fortune  to 
know. 

Sir  Richard  remains  a  bachelor,  although  as  staid 
and  decorous  in  his  conduct  as  any  married  man  ; 
even  more  so  than  some,  it  is  whirred — but  then, 
who  can  seriously  blame  charming  Master  Walter  ? 
The  cause  of  the  young  baronet's  celibacy  is  strenu- 
ously held  by  many  to  be  Miss  Rose  Aynton's 
rejection  of  him  long  ago,  for  that  has  oozed  out, 
somehow  or  other,  divulged  perhaj>s  by  the  young 
woman  herself  in  some  moment  when  her  vanity 
for  once  overcame  her  prudence  ;  but.  at  all  events, 
Sir  Richard  has  acted  very  generously  towards  his 
brother's  wife  (that 's  how  these  gossips  put  it),  and 
her  husband  Captain  Lisgard's  debts  nave  been 
settled,  and  he  has  been  entirely  'set  up'  with 
respect  to  his  pecuniary  affairs  ;  and,  moreover,  he 
run?  no  risk  of  being  again  embarrassed.  If  it  is 
really  true  that  he  occasionally  forgets  that  abrupt 
ceremony  which  took  place  between  himself  and 
Rose  at  the  Register  Office  (and  somehow  the  thing 
does  not  recur  to  the  memory  with  such  force 


under  those  circumstances  us  when  one  is  married 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  combined  endeavours  of 
several  clergymen),  and  indulges  in  little  flirtations, 
he  has  at  least  forsworn  both  the  turf  and  the 
gaming-table.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  given 
up  entirely  to  his  military  duties,  but  he  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  excellent  staff  appointment,  and 
possesses  the  fullest  confidence  both  of  his  com- 
manding officer  and  of  that  functionary's  wife  ; 
which  latter,  we  all  know,  is  essential  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  aide-de-camp.  But  the  fact  is,  that  almost 
everybody  likes  Master  Walter,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  (although  perhapB  somewhat  less  as  he 
grows  older)  to  his  dying  day.    And  why  not  ? 

Dieu  Sajugt.  Silence,  sings  a  true  poet  upon  the 
death  of  the  First  Napoleon :  Que  des  faibles  vxorteh 
la  main  n'y  louche  plus  !  Qui  peut  tonder,  Seigneur, 
la  cUmence  infinie  ?    Et  vous,  flKau  de  Diku, 

QUI  BAIT  81  LE  G&XIE  n'EST  PAS  UNE  DE  V08  VERTUS  ? 

And  what  has  thus  been  greatly  written  of  genius, 
may  also  surely  be  said  in  a  less  sense  of  what  we 
call  (fur  lack  of  a  better  word)  Manner.  England 
has  lately  followed  to  his  grave  with  weeping  eyes, 
a  statesman — both  honest,  indeed,  and  able — but 
whose  chief  claim  to  her  affection  rested  upon  this 
comparatively  humble  giftf  so  precious  because  so 
rare.  When  combined  with  youth  and  personal 
graces,  as  iu  Walter  Lisgard's  case,  it  is  well-nigh 
irresistible,  and  has  always  been  so  from  the  dayB 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  Too  often  worthless  in 
themselves,  or  rendered  so  by  being  '  spoilt '  by  all 
who  meet  them  ;  not  seldom  empty-headea,  or 
with  heads  turned  by  conceit  and  flattery;  and 
almost  always  destitute  of  reverence  for  sacred 
things,  whether  divine  or  human — natural  or  doc- 
trinal— we  yet  prefer  the  company  of  those  thus 
dowered  to  that  of  the  Wise,  the  Witt}-,  or  the 
Good.  Their  smile  is  a  pleasure  ;  their  very  pre- 
sence is  a  harmony ;  and  prayerless  themselves, 
they  evoke  the  supplications  of  the  pure  in  their 
behalf. 

Even  Rose  herself  continues  to  be  to  some 
extent  infatuated  with  Master  Walter — although 
he  is  her  own  husband — a  feat  surely  far  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment  than  for  the  valet  de 
cha/mbre  of  a  hero  to  beUeve  in  his  master's  reputa- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  is  beyond  question  that  she 
grows  very  jealous  of  the  captain.  Master  Walter 
has  never  been  jealous  other;  not,  indeed,  that  he 
has  had  any  serious  reason  to  be  so,  but  because 
such  a  baleful  sentiment  is  never  allowed  to 
enter  his  well- contented  mind.  He  is  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  if  his  wife  loves  anybody  else  in 
the  world  beside  herself — that  that  person  is  her 
husband ;  and  he  is  right  He,  too,  has  a  genuine 
affection  for  one  other  individual  beside  Captain 
Walter  Lisgard ;  and  this  is  for  his  mother.  We 
all  know  that  she  returns  it  seventyfold. 

My  Lady  lives  a  tranquil  and  not  unhappy 
life  in  her  old  home  with  dutiful  Sir  Richani, 
very  pleasantly  diversified  by  frequent  visits 
from  dear  Letty  and  her  husband — their  last 
advent  being  a  particularly  grateful  one,  since 
they  brought  with  them  a  little  stranger,  aged 
six  weeks,  whom  it  was  always  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  extricate  from  grandmamma's  loving  arms. 
But  my  Lady's  whitest  days  are  those  rare  ones 
which  her  darling  Walter  finds  it  possible — so 
pressing  are  his  military  duties — to  spend  at 
somewhat  sombre  Mirk.  Then  she  is  happy ;  then 
she  is  almost  her  old  self  as  we  first  knew  her, 
before  those  deep  tones,  speaking  from  the  grave, 
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upon  Mirk  Abbey  lawn  at  Christmas-time,  broke 
in  upon  her  calm  harmonious  days.  Master  Walter 
has  no  child.  This  troubles  her  sometimes ;  but 
at  others  she  feels  very  thankful  for  it ;  for  if  he 
had  a  son,  or  should  Sir  Richard  marry  and  beget 
one,  would  not  a  certain,  however  venial,  imposi- 
tion be  perpetuated  in  the  descent  of  the  title? 
Even  now,  when  no  great  harm  seems  done,  my 
Lady's  conscience  is  not  altogether  at  ease  ;  nay, 
once,  so  disturbed  it  grew,  that  she  took  secret 
counsel  on  the  matter  with  Dr  Haldane. 

'  Dear  Lady,'  said  he, '  if  any  human  being  could 
be  bettered  by  the  disclosure  you  hint  at,  or  any 
human  being  was  wronged  by  your  reticence,  I 


should  be  the  first  to  say:  "Tell  all;"  but  as 
things  stand,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  be 
Quixotic,  bat  downright  madness  to  disentomb  that 
woeful  secret,  which  lies  buried  in  Ralph  Gave- 
stone's  grave.  Moreover,  I  understood  it  was  his 
dying  wish  that  his  story  should  remain  untold.' 

This  last  observation,  delivered  with  great  sim- 
plicity, was  the  best  remedy  for  my  Lady's  troubled 
mind  that  the  good  doctor  could  have  prescribed. 
But  when  this  moral  patient  of  his  had  left  his 
consulting-room  quite  cured,  the  radical  philo- 
sopher permitted  himself  a  congratulatory  chuckle. 
'  Gad,'  said  he  (he  used  the  interjections  of  half  a 
century  ago), '  it  is  lucky  my  Lady  questioned  me 
no  further.  My  difficulty  lies  in  permitting  a 
person  of  title  more  than  there  need  be  in  this 
misgoverned  country.  If  the  Lisgards  had  a 
peerage  in  their  family,  I  should  think  it  my  duty 
to  explode  the  whole  concern.  But  I  don't  suppose 
one  baronet  more  than  there  is  any  necessity  to 
suffer,  can  do  much  ham.' 

So  Sir  Richard  Lisgard,  little  dreaming  unon 
how  unsatisfactory  a  tenure  it  is  held,  keeps  his  title 
unmolested ;  and"'  my  Lady'  (Heaven  bless  her!)  is 
still  the  honoured  mistress  of  Mikk  Abbey. 


THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  A  BARRACK-ROOM. 

Thekb  are  few  conditions  of  life  about  which  the 
general  public  know  as  little  as  they  do  about  those 
of  the  soldier.  The  barrack-room  is  to  them  an 
unknown  land,  and  a  soldier's  private  life  a 
mystery  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  frequently  find  the 
most  absurd  statements  put  forward  and  received 
as  truths,  when  a  soldier' 8  career  is  the  subject  of 
discussion.  We  hear,  too,  very  often  of  the  harsh 
treatment  of  the  soldier  by  those  who  have  com- 
mand over  him ;  such  cases  may  occur,  but  they 
are  very  rare,  and  the  soldier  has  alwayB  his 
remedy. 

We  will  commence  with  the  recruit,  who,  having 
enlisted,  received  a  certain  sum  in  cash,  and  also 
his  kit,  consisting  of  under-clothes,  boots,  brushes, 
razors,  and  uniform,  is  at  once  told  off  to  a  room, 
and  commences  his  career  as  a  Boldier.  During 
the  summer  hours,  that  is,  between  March  and 
October,  the  recruit,  in  common  with  all  soldiers, 
turns  out  as  early  as  f  past  or  half-past  6, 
and  drills  for  an  hour  Dcforo  breakfast.  This 
consists  of  either  the  elementary  drill  of  march- 
ing, or  manual  and  platoon  exercise,  or  the  more 
advanced  of  company  or  battalion  drill  Usually, 
at  a  f  to  8  breakfast  takes  place,  and  at  a  $  to  9 
parade  for  drill,  which  then  lasts  two  hours ;  at 
a  ^  to  1  o'clock  dinner,  and  at  a  £  to  S  parade  for  I 
drill  again,  which  is  1^  or  2  hours  in  length.   Tea  | 


takes  place  in  the  evening  at  6,  or  later,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  the  soldier  is  then  free  until 
roll-call  at  9  or  10  P.M.,  at  which  hour  he  must  be 
in  his  barrack-room  to  answer  his  name.  Half  an 
hour  after  roll-call,  the  lighta  in  each  room  must 
be  extinguished,  and  the  men  are  then  supposed  to 
retire  for  the  night 

Here  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  daily  life  of  a 
soldier,  but  there  are  considerable  variations  to 
this,  of  which  we  will  treat  before  entering  into 
details. 

When  a  man  has  completed  his  course  of  ele- 
mentary drills,  he  is  termed  'a  duty-man.'  which 


means  that  he  is  fitted  to  perform  regular 
where  a  knowledge  of  drill  is  required,  such  as 
mounting  guards,  pickets,  &c.  According  to  the 
strength  of  the  duty-men  in  a  garrison,  and  the 
number  of  guards  and  sentries  to  be  supplied,  so 
the  soldier  mounts  guard  every  second,  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  night  It  rarely  happens  that  the 
duty  is  so  severe  as  to  require  guard  to  be  mounted 
by  the  same  men  on  alternate  nights :  every  third 
or  fourth  night  is,  however,  not  uncommon. 

When  a  guard  is  made  up,  there  are  always 
three  times  as  many  men  forming  the  guard  as 
there  are  posts  to  be  supplied  with  sentries  ;  thus, 
as  the  duration  of  a  sentry's  tour  is  two  hours,  he 
is  altogether  eight  hours  on  sentry  when  on  guard. 
A  man  who  mounts  sentry  at  11  o'clock  is  on  from 
11  to  1,  from  5  to  7. 11  to  1  at  night,  and  5  to 
7  in  the  morning.  Thus  he  may  lie  down  in  the 
guard-room  and  sleep  from  7  till  11,  and  from  1 
to  5,  making  by  no  means  a  bad  night's  rest. 
Again,  should  he  belong  to  the  second  relief,  as  it 
is  termed,  his  tour  of  sentry  would  be  as  follows : 
1  to  3  pjl,  7  to  9  pjl,  1  to  3  ajl,  and  7  to  9 
a.m.  When  on  sentry,  a  soldier  must  be  perpetu- 
ally on  the  alert :  he  must  watch  who  approaches 
his  post ;  be  ready  to  distinguish  officers,  and  give 
tliem  their  proper  salute  ;  be  on  watch  to  turn  the 
guard  out  when  any  armed  parties  approach ;  and 
must  never  close  his  eyes,  or  for  a  moment  to  relax 
liis  vigilance.  The  soldier  is  usually  so  crowded 
upon,  being  rarely  if  ever  alone,  sleeping  in  a  room 
with  twenty  other  men,  marching  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  &<£,  that  it  is  rather  an  agreeable  change 
to  some  men  to  have  an  opportunity  for  being 
alone,  such  as  is  afforded  by  mounting  sentry  for  a 
few  hours.  The  reflective  man  rarely  finds  this 
duty  tiresome,  whereas  the  unthinking  consider 
sentry  the  most  wearisome  of  all  labour. 

Another  duty— namely,  picket— is  less  onerous 
than  mounting  guard.  A  man  on  picket  parades 
in  the  evening  at  about  sundown,  and  is  then 
broken  off,  unless  there  is  some  disturbance  ex- 
pected in  or  near  the  garrison.  At  roll-call  at 
night,  the  picket  parades,  and  if  many  men  are 
absent  it  is  directed  to  march  about  the  town  or 
barracks,  in  order  to  take  up  any  men  who  may 
be  absent,  or  creating  a  disturbance  ;  but  at  about 
10  or  11  o'clock,  the  picket  is  dismissed,  and  the 
men  retire  to  their  rooms. 

There  are  various  duties  a  soldier  is  called 
upon  to  perform,  which  come  under  the  head 
of  fatigues.  He  has  to  cook  the  dinner  in  turn  for 
the  men  of  his  room ;  to  be  one  of  a  party  to  fetch 
coals  and  provisions ;  to  scrub  out  the  room  on  a 
particular  day ;  and  so  on.  All  these  duties  come 
round  in  turn,  and  each  soldier  therefore  has  to 
try  his  hand  at  the  various  labours  required  of  him. 

Comparing  the  actual  amount  of  hard  work  per- 
formed by  a  soldier  and  the  average  of  the  rural 
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population,  we  find  tho  soldier's  life  one  of  com- 
parative ease  when  he  is  in  a  garrison  and  during 
peace.  He  is  always  well  protected  from  the 
weather ;  is  well  clothed ;  enjoys  his  fire,  no  matter 
what  the  price  of  coals  ;  has  meat  once  a  day,  and 
generally  a  pint  of  porter  with  his  dinner ;  has  his 
tea  and  breakfast ;  and  also  may  have  the  use  of  a 
good  library,  where  there  are  newspapers,  as  well 
as  books,  and  where  he  can  sit  in  a  quiet  warm 
room  during  his  leisure  hours.  The  anxiety  felt  by 
the  labourer  as  regards  his  subsistence  is  of  course 
unknown  to  the  soldier. 

The  actual  comfort  and  prosperity  of  a  soldier 
depend  very  much  upon  the  men  into  whose 
society  he  is  forced.  Living  in  the  same  room, 
dining  at  the  same  table,  ana  being  almost  always 
together,  the  annoyance  is  great  if  one's  companions 
are  distasteful  ;  and  among  so  many  as  there  are 
in  the  army,  there  are  always  men  who  will  be 
obnoxious  to  the  well-principled.  If  several  men  of 
a  room  are  bad  characters,  drunkards,  or  grumblers, 
a  man  who  separates  himself  from  them  is  not 
unusually  treated  as  an  upstart,  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  obtain  either  peace  or  quietness. 
When,  however,  the  majority  of  the  men  are 
good  soldiers,  the  bad  characters,  being  in  the 
minority,  are  kept  down,  and  axe  not  therefore  able 
to  annoy  the  others.  A  system  used  to  be  common 
in  the  army,  but  has  lately  fallen  into  disuse,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  with  loss  to  the  service: 
this  was  for  the  men  of  a  company  or  room  to  form 
themselves  into  a  judge  and  jury,  and  to  punish 
any  man  who  misbehaved  himself.  When  this 
system  was  carried  out,  a  drunkard  who  came 
home,  and  went  to  bed,  thus  avoiding  being  found 
out  by  the  authorities,  and  who  then  shirked  his 
proper  work  in  consequence  of  pleading  sickness, 
would  be  sure  to  meet  with  punishment  from  his 
comrades ;  whereas  his  commanding  officer  might 
have  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  case.  There 
are  several  offences  which,  whilst  they  are  very  un- 
Boldierlike,  are  still  scarcely  punishable  by  military 
law.  For  example,  we  were  once  aware  of  a 
soldier  who  invariably  complained  of  illness,  and 
deceived  the  medical  officers  by  the  statement  of 
his  pains,  whenever  he  was  detailed  for  guard,  the 
man  disliking  sentry-duty.  The  men  of  his  room 
did  his  work  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  deter- 
mined to  try  him  by  their  own  laws,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  he  received  such  punishment  as 
prevented  nim  from  again  repeating  his  deception. 

A  soldier  is  very  much  under  the  power  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  with  whom  he  serves, 
and  his  prospects  in  life  may  be  ruined  if  he  should 
meet  with  an  unjust  or  severe  man.  Fortunately, 
the  selection  of  men  to  be  made  non-commissioned 
officers  of  depends  upon  the  man's  conduct  and 
character,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  an  unfit  man 
is  selected.  Still,  instances  have  occurred  where 
there  has  been  the  most  harsh  conduct  practised  by 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  where  soldiers  have 
been  driven  to  desperation  thereby.  The  evidence 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer  is  and  must  be  taken 
before  that  of  a  common  soldier.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  military  discipline;  and  thus,  if 
a  private  states  one  thing  and  a  corporal  the 
opposite,  the  corporal's  evidence  is  taken,  and  the 
other  man's  rejected. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  strict  discipline  which 
is  essential  to  the  union  of  an  army,  it  is  necesKary 
to  have  a  code  of  crimes  and  punishments  quite 
different  from  those  which  come  under  the  head 
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of  civil  offences.  A  soldier  when  on  duty  is  a 
most  responsible  agent,  and  upon  him  the  fate  of 
an  army,  or  at  least  of  several  lives,  might  depend. 
Therefore,  if  a  private  soldier,  were  either  drunk 
when  on  duty,  or  asleep  on  his  post  when  on  Bentry, 
he  would  be  liable  to  the  heaviest  punishment,  and, 
in  tune  of  war,  would,  if  asleep  on  sentry,  run  a 
fair  chance  of  being  shot  The  most  common  crimes 
in  the  British  army  arc  drunkenness  and  absence 
without  leave;  after  this  come  losing  or  making 
away  with  regimental  necessaries,  desertion,  insub- 
ordination, and  malingering,  or  feigning  disease. 
If  a  soldier  is  proved  to  have  been  drunk, 
and  was  not  at  the  time  on  duty,  he  receives  a 
punishment  which  varies  according  to  his  character 
and  the  nature  of  his  offence.  If  drunk  on  duty, 
he  must  be  sent  to  a  court-martial  for  trial,  except 
under  very  special  circumstances.  A  commanding 
officer,  before  whom  a  prisoner  is  brought,  can  give 
the  following  punishments,  or  any  part  of  them, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  crimes  committed  : 
Stoppage  of  a  day's  pay  for  each  day,  or  portion  of 
a  day,  a  man  has  been  absent  without  leave ;  heavy 
marching-order  drill  to  the  amount  of  fourteen 
days  with  confinement  to  barracks ;  confinement 
to  barracks  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  days; 
confinement  in  the  dark  room  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  hours.  If  a  soldier  should  believe  that 
he  is  unjustly  punished  by  his  commanding  officer, 
he  may  appeal  to  a  court-martial  for  trial  for  his 
offence,  and  if  this  court  consider  his  punishment 
too  severe,  they  may  allot  another ;  but  if  the 
man's  appeal  is  groundless,  and  his  punishment 
merely  adequate  to  the  offence,  then  the  man  would 
receive  an  additional  punishment,  on  account  of 
his  complaint  against  his  commanding  officer. 

We  remember  a  case  where  a  man  was  ordered 
fourteen  days'  pack-drill  with  confinement  to 
barracks  for  having  been  absent  two  hours  from 
roll-calL  The  man's  previous  conduct  had  been 
good,  and  his  last  offence  committed  eight  months 
previously.  The  man  appealed,  and  was  tried  by  a 
regimental  court-martial  at  his  own  request,  and 
the  court  allotted  him  seven  days'  simple  drill, 
thus  expressing  an  opinion  against  the  commanding 
officer. 

If  a  soldier  is  possessed  of  good-conduct  badges, 
he  obtains  one  penny  a  day  for  each.  Whan  a 
regimental  punishment  is  given  him — that  is,  any- 
thing beyond  avmpls  dim.  and  confinement  to 
barracks— he  at  once  is  deprived  of  one  of  those  for 
a  certain  period.  Very  young  or  inexperienced 
officers,  and  sometimes  also  others  whose  sense  of 
discrimination  is  not  acute,  are  inclined  to  award 
very  inadequate  penalties  to  offences. 

We  will  now  give  some  idea  of  the  scale  of 
punishments  that  would  be  awarded  for  certain 
offences,  supposing  the  man's  character  was  not 
very  bad.  If  very  bad.  then  a  slightly  heavier 
punishment  would  be  allotted  : 

Absent  from  roll-call  one  or  two  hours:  three 
days'  confinement  to  barracks,  with  drill.  Absent 
two  hours  from  roll-call,  and  returning  drunk  : 
one  day's  pay  mulct,  five  days'  pack-drill.  Absent 
from  roll-call,  and  not  returning  till  brought  back 
by  picket  at  1  A.M.,  drunk :  two  days'  pay  mulct, 
seven  days'  pack-drilL  Absent  from  roll-call  9th, 
not  returning  till  morning  of  11th :  three  days' 
pay  mulct,  ten  days'  pack-drill.  Absent,  drunk, 
and  riotous  :  forty-eight  hours  '  cells,'  and  seven 
days'  pack-drill,  pay  mulct.  Refusing  to  obey  a 
non-commiflsioned  officer  when  ordered  :  cells  and 
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pack-drill,  according  to  the  offence,  this  being  a 
serious  military  crime.  Absent  four  days,  and 
making  away  with  regimental  necessaries :  a  regi- 
mental court-martial — probable  punishment,  forty- 
two  days'  imprisonment,  and  stoppage  of  pay. 
Desertion,  and  making  away  with  necessaries :  a 
garrison  court-martial — probably  eighty-four  days' 
imprisonment,  and  stoppages  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies. Habitual  drunkenness,  that  is,  four 
times  drunk  in  twelve  months,  or  twice  drunk 
when  on  duty :  a  garrison  court-martial— the  same 
as  above.  Striking  a  non-commiasioned  officer,  or 
threatening  an  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer : 
a  general  court-martial— to  be  shot,  transported,  or 
to  suffer  penal  servitude,  and  be  dismissed  the 
service. 

It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  event  for  a  soldier 
who  is  anxious  to  escape  from  the  service,  to 
attempt  to  maim  himself,  so  that  he  cannot  perform 
his  duty.  Should  a  man  be  found  guilty  of  this 
crime  by  a  court-martial,  he  would  be  liable  to 
serious  punishment,  the  offence  being  one  that 
must  be  checked  with  a  firm  hand. 

There  is  sometimes  a  very  severe  trial  of  skill 
between  the  sick  pretender  and  the  medical  man  ; 
one  or  two  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  this. 

A  private  soldier  having  determined  to  escape 
from  the  service,  made  up  his  mind  to  sham  deaf- 
ness. He  went  to  work  systematically  ;  first  failed 
to  hear  those  who  spoke  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
and  soon  after  became,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
stone  deaf.  The  surgeons  suspected,  but  could 
not  prove  that  he  was  Bhamming  ;  they  tried  every 
expedient  to  test  the  man,  but  none  succeeded  in 
doing  more  than  shewing  that  he  was  very  deaf. 
So  well  had  the  delinquent  trained  himself,  that 
even  when  a  pistol  was  snapped  off  in  his  room, 
when  he  was  asleep,  he  did  not  seem  alarmed  or 
disturbed.  At  length  he  was  brought  before  a 
medical  board  for  discharge,  but  the  doctor  who 
suspected  him  of  shamming,  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  apply  one  more  test,  which  was  granted. 

The  man  was,  as  he  thought,  fairly  examined, 
was  admitted  to  be  deaf,  and  was  given  his  discharge 
paper.  Although  he  could  not  read,  yet  he  knew 
the  value  of  the  paper  he  held,  for  all  his  schemes 
had  succeeded,  and  his  discharge  was  insured.  He 
left  the  board-room,  conscious  merit  beaming  on  his 
face,  and  walked  along  the  hospital  corridors.  As 
he  joyfully  strode  off,  a  door  was  gently  opened, 
and  a  voice  in  a  whisper  inquired :  'Is  it  all  right, 


Bob?' 

'  All  right,'  said  the  deaf  man. 

•Have  you  got  your  discharge,  Bob  V  whispered 
the  same  voice. 

*  Here  it  is,  my  boy,'  said  Bob,  as  he  approached 
the  door,  expecting  there  to  meet  a  confederate. 

'  Let  me  look  at  your  discharge,'  said  a  sergeant, 
as  he  opened  the  door.  '  Oh,  I  see  it  is  blank,  not 
filled  up,  and  not  signed.  You  are  my  prisoner, 
on  a  charge  of  feigning  deafness.' 

Bob  was  at  once  as  deaf  again  as  a  post,  but  it 
was  too  late.  Two  surgeons  were  in  the  room,  and 
had  been  witnesses  to  how  well  Bob  heard  when 
he  believed  himself  a  free  man.  He  was  tried  for 
his  offence,  received  a  heavy  punishment,  and 
came  out  of  prison  a  wiser  man. 

A  man  was  in  the  habit  of  feigning  great  pain 
in  one  of  his  legs  ;  the  treatment  adopted:  produced 
no  effect,  and  still  the  man  returned  to  hospital. 
Suspecting  a  case  of  shamming,  the  doctor  called 
the  hospital  assistant,  and  asked  him  for  the 


'searing-iron.'  The  man  took  the  hint,  and 
brought  in  a  small  iron. 

'  To-morrow,'  said  the  doctor, '  we  must  fire  this 
leg :  we  must  first  pass  the  heated  iron  down  this 
side  of  the  thigh,  then  make  two  cross  burns,  and 
then  a  diagonal.  In  three  weeks  or  so,  the  leg 
will  be  well  again.' 

On  the  arrival  of  the  doctor  on  the  following 
morning,  a  rapid  cure  had  been  effected ;  the  leg 
was  well,  and  the  man  begged  to  go  back  to  his 
duty. 

This  practice  of  shamming  has  caused  the  inno- 
cent often  to  suffer  for  the  guilty;  sometimes  a 
young  soldier,  suffering  only  from  change  of  diet 
and  other  causes,  is  unfit  for  duty  for  a  short  time ; 
but  upon  visiting  the  hospital,  is  drenched  with  a 
bowlful  of  senna,  or  some  such  compound,  and 
he  is  consequently  unwell  for  days — it  being 
found  a  useful  expedient  to  make  a  large  dose  the 
fee  for  entrance  into  hospital. 

A  soldier's  life  is  one  free  from  many ,  of 
the  cares  which  trouble  men  in  the  same  rank 
of  civil  life ;  the  soldier  need  have  no  care 
for  the  morrow ;  he  is  provided  for,  and  if  he 
conduct  himself  well,  may  count  on  promotion, 
provided  he  can  read  and  write,  or  has 
sufficient  industry  to  learn  ;  for  there  are  always 
schools  at  which  he  may  acquire  knowledge. 
Many  non-commissioned  officers  nave  brought  up 
their  sons  to  be  soldiers,  have  trained  and  taught 
them,  and  at  length  have  enlisted  them.  There 
arc  many  appointments  which  deserving  non- 
commissioned officers  may  obtain  in  the  army, 
and  even  the  commission  is  open  to  every  soldier. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  drawback*.  The 
herding  together  in  the  same  room  of  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  is  not  pleasant  to  most  men.  To  be 
ordered  about  by  a  young  non-commissioned  officer, 
proud  of  his  power,  and  injudicious  in  its  use, 
often  infuriates  those  who  nave  not  disciplined 
themselves  ;  but,  looking  at  the  life  of  a  soldier  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
mechanic,  considering  also  the  amount  of  spare 
time  of  a  soldier,  his  comforts,  the  care  that  is 
taken  of  him,  the  prospect  there  is  for  promotion, 
and  the  prizes  within  his  grasp,  England  ought 
never  to  be  in  want  of  honest  and  courageous  men 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  her  army. 


DREAM-HAUNTED. 

I  had  just  come  back  from  India  with  my  family, 
after  living  there  for  several  years ;  and  my  first 
occupation,  after  discussing  my  first  breakfast  in 
town,  was  to  run  carefully  through  the  Times' 
supplement,  and  pick  out  whatever  advertisements 
had  reference  to  country  residences  for  sale  or 
occupation.  The  advertisement  which  took  my 
fancy  more  than  auy  other,  was  one  relating  to  a 
house  named  'Gledhills,'  situate  in  one  of  the 
Midland  shires,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  good  hunting 
country.  Next  day,  I  ran  down  by  train  to  have 
a  look  at  the  place.  I  found  it  to  be  a  roomy  red- 
brick mansion,  dating  from  the  reign  of  the  second 
George,  and  built  after  the  mean  and  formal  style 
of  a  period  remarkable  for  its  poverty  of  invention 
in  other  things  besides  architecture.  It  was,  how- 
ever, tolerably  spacious  within  doors,  and  in 
excellent  repair ;  moreover,  as  it  stood  within  a 
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small  demesne  of  its  own,  and  had  a  capital  walled 
garden,  with  good  stables  and  other  offices,  I 
thought  that  it  would  suit  me  very  well  for  a  few 
years  to  come ;  and  I  decided  to  inquire  more  fully 
respecting  the  terms  of  occupation,  for  the  house 
was  only  to  be  let  on  lease,  not  sold.  By  the 
ancient  man-servant  who  shewed  me  over  the 
place,  I  was  referred  to  a  certain  Mr  Lomond,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  neighbouring  town,  whom  I 
naturally  set  down  in  my  own  mind  as  the  agent 
for  a  non-resident  landlord. 

The  town  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
and  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it,  the 
name  of  Mr  Lomond  seemed  familiar.  I  was 
directed  to  a  pretty  little  cottage  in  the  out- 
skirts, half-covered  with  honeysuckle  and  clematis ; 
and  just  as  I  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door,  Mr 
Lomond  himself  came  up,  equipped  with  rod  and 
basket,  and  having  the  hearty  sunburnt  look  of  a 
genuine  fisherman.  'No  common  house-agent 
this,  but  a  thorough  gentleman,'  I  said  to  myself. 

After  a  few  words  of  introduction,  I  stated  the 
business  that  had  brought  me  so  far  from  home. 
'I  hope  you  find  the  old  place  to  your  liking?'  said 
Mr  Lomond.  'Of  course,'  he  went  on  to  say, 
'  many  of  my  country  friends  deprecate  the  letting 
of  Oledhills  at  all,  and  urge  upon  me  the  pro- 
priety of  living  there  myself.  But  what  would 
you  have  ?  My  income,  thanks  to  the  roguery  of 
a  person  who  shall  be  nameless,  is  far  too  limited 
to  allow  of  my  keeping  up  the  old  place  as  it  was 
kept  up  by  my  father  and  grandfather,  and  by  a 
dozen  Lomonds  before  them.  I  could  neither 
afford  to  visit  nor  to  receive  company,  as  the 
Lomonds  of  Oledhills  have  been  used  to  do  ;  and 
being  a  bachelor,  and  a  poor  man  withal,  it  seems 
to  me  a  more  sensible  plan  to  make  a  home  for 
myself  in  this  little  cottage,  which  is  my  own 
property,  and  trusting  to  my  gun  and  rod  for  sport 
and  exercise,  leave  some  one  with  a  longer  purse 
than  mine  to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  big  house, 
and  pay  for  the  privilege  in  the  shape  of  a  welcome 
addition  to  my  income.' 

I  told  him  frankly,  that  from  what  I  had  seen 
of  the  house,  I  thought  it  would  suit  me  very  well ; 
and  then  we  entered  upon  the  question  of  terms, 
which  I  found  to  be  sufficiently  reasonable ; 
accordingly,  I  expressed  my  desire  to  have  the 
preliminary  arrangements  concluded  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  order  that  I  might  be  enabled  to 
remove  my  family,  and  take  possession  of  the 
house  at  an  early  date. 

'You  are  not  a  bachelor,  then,  like  myself?' 
said  Mr  Lomond,  with  an  inquiring  smile. 

'I  have  been  a  Benedict  these  dozen  years,'  I 
replied ;  '  and  as  my  wife's  health  is  somewhat 
delicate,  and  as  the  air  of  London  does  not  suit 
her,  I  am  anxious  to  get  her  down  into  the  country 
as  Boon  as  possible.' 

Mr  Lomond  did  not  answer  for  a  moment  or  two, 
but  drummed  absently  on  the  table  with  his 
fingers,  and  was  evidently  revolving  some  knotty 
point  in  his  own  mind.  '  Before  this  matter  is 
finally  settled  between  us,'  he  said  at  last, '  there 


is  one  little  favour  that  I  must  ask  you  to  do  for 
me  :  a  very  slight  favour  indeed.' 

'  You  have  but  to  name  it,  Mr  Lomond,'  said  I. 

'  Don't  go  back  home  till  to-morrow,'  he  said 
earnestly.  'Sleep  to-night  at  Oledhills.  Dobson 
and  his  wife,  who  have  charge  of  the  house,  will 
find  you  a  tolerable  dinner,  and  make  you  up  a 
comfortable  bed.  I  will  walk  over  in  the  morning 
and  see  you  ;  and  then,  if  you  are  still  in  the  same 
mind  that  you  are  in  now,  I  will  have  the  agree- 
ment drawn  up  at  once,  and  you  can  enter  upon 
your  occupancy  the  following  day.' 

*  But  my  family  will  expect  me  home  this  even- 
ing,' I  said  ;  '  besides  which,  I  cannot  see  in  what 
way  my  sleeping  a  single  night  at  Gledhills  can 
affect  my  determination  to  become  its  tenant' 

'  You  can  telegraph  to  your  family  that  you  will 
not  be  home  tul  to-morrow,'  said  Mr  Lomond ; 
'  and  as  for  the  other  point  of  your  objection,  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  1  have  my  reasons  for  wishing 
you  to  do  as  I  ask  you :  my  desire  is  based  on  no 
mere  whim,  and  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  what 
those  reasons  are.' 

After  some  further  conversation,  I  agreed  to 
accede  to  Mr  Lomond's  wish,  which  had  an  element 
of  singularity  about  it  that  interested  me  in  spite 
of  myself.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  he 
should  at  once  send  off  a  special  messenger  to  have 
dinner  and  a  bed  got  ready  for  me  at  Oledhills, 
while  I  rambled  about  the  town  for  an  hour,  and 
visited  the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey.  Ten  o'clock 
the  following  morning  was  named  for  our  next 
meeting. 

The  autumn  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when 
I  found  myself  walking  up  the  avenuo  towards 
the  old  mansion.  The  same  old  man  whom  I  had 
seen  before  answered  my  summons  at  the  door. 
He  bowed  respectfully  at  sight  of  me,  and  informed 
me  that  Mr  Lomond  had  sent  word  that  I  was 
about  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Oledhills,  and  that 
everything  was  prepared  for  my  reception.  As  I 
crossed  the  threshold,  the  great  door  closed  behind 
me  with  a  dull,  heavy  crash,  that  vibrated  through 
every  corner  of  the  house,  and  awoke  a  foreboding 
echo  in  my  heart  Preceded  by  my  ancient  guide, 
whom  age  and  rheumatism  had  bent  almost  double. 
I  crossed  the  desolate-looking  entrance-hall,  passed 
up  the  grand  staircase,  and  so  through  a  pair  of 
folding-doors  into  the  drawing-room,  beyond  which 
was  a  suite  of  smaller  rooms,  of  which  two  had 
now  been  set  apart  for  my  service.  How  chill  and 
cheerless  everything  looked  in  the  cold  light  of 
the  dying  day !  Now  that  the  glamour  of  sunshine 
rested  no  longer  on  the  place,  my  fancy  refused  to 
invest  any  of  those  bare,  desolate  rooms  with  the 
pleasant  attributes  of  home;  and  already,  in  my 
Hecret  mind,  I  half  repented  my  facile  eagerness 
in  being  so  willing  to  accept  without  further 
experience  this  worm-eaten  old  mansion,  tenanted, 
doubtless,  by  the  ghosts  of  a  hundred  dead-and- 
gone  folks,  as  a  shelter  for  my  household  gods,  a 
home  for  all  that  I  held  dear  on  earth. 

The  two  rooms  set  aside  for  me  I  found  to  be 
comfortably  furnished,  in  a  neat  but  inexpensive 
style ;  but  when  I  understood  from  the  old  man 
that  ever  since  the  death  of  the  last  tenant  three 
years  before,  they  had  been  furnished  and  set 
aside,  ready  for  the  reception  of  any  chance  visitors, 
like  myself,  who,  either  by  their  own  wish,  or  thai 
of  Mr  Lomond,  might  decide  to  pass  a  night  at 
UledhillB,  and  that  three  or  four  would-be  occupants 
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before  me  had  so  slept  there  a  night  each,  and 
had  gone  on  their  several  ways  next  morning, 
never  to  be  seen  under  that  root  again,  I  began  to 
think  that  there  might  perhaps  be  something  more 
in  Mr  Lomond's  stipulation  than  was  visible  on 
the  surface. 

Having  dined,  and  done  ample  justice  to  Mr 
Lomond's  claret,  and  being  possessed  in  some 
measure  by  the  demon  of  unrest,  I  took  my  cigar, 
and  strolled  along  the  corridor,  and  so  came 
presently  into  the  great  empty  drawing-room,  in 
which  the  moonbeams  were  now  playing  a  ghostly 
game  of  hide-and-seek.  It  was  uncarpeted,  and 
destitute  of  furniture,  and  its  oaken  floor  creaked 
and  groaned  beneath  my  tread,  as  though  it  were 
burdened  with  some  dreadful  secret  which  it  would 
fain  reveal,  but  could  not  Outaide  each  of  the 
three  long,  narrow  windows  with  which  the  room 
was  lighted,  was  a  small  balcony,  below  which 
stretched  a  velvety  expanse  of  lawn,  set  here  and 
there  with  a  gay  basket  of  flowers,  the  whole  being 
shut  in  by  a  clump  of  sombre  firs.  I  have  said 
that  the  room  was  destitute  of  furniture,  but  I 
found  after  a  time  that  it  still  contained  one  relic 
of  its  more  prosperous  days,  in  the  shape  of  a 
family  portrait,  which  still  hung  over  the  mantel- 
piece, as  it  had  hung  for  half  a  century  or  more. 
When  I  became  aware  of  this  fact,  I  fetched  one 
of  the  candles  out  of  my  sitting-room,  in  order  that 
I  might  examine  the  picture  more  closely.  It  was 
a  full-length  portrait  of  a  man  in  the  military 
costume  that  was  in  vogue  towards  the  end  of 
last  century.  The  face  was  very  handsome,  with 
a  proud,  resolute  beauty  of  its  own,  that  would 
have  been  very  attractive  but  for  a  vague,  repellent 
something— a  hint  of  something  tiger-like  and 
cruel  lurking  under  the  surface  of  that  artificial 
smile,  which  the  artist  had  caught  with  rare  fidelity, 
and  had  fixed  on  the  canvas  for  ever.  It  must 
have  been  something  in  the  better  traits  of  the 
countenance  that  taught  me  to  see  a  likeness  to 
my  pleasant  piscatorial  friend,  Mr  Lomond;  and 
I  could  only  conclude  that  the  portrait  before  me 
was  that  of  some  notable  ancestor  of  the  present 
master  of  Gledhills. 

The  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  the  solitude  to 
which  I  was  condemned,  drove  me  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour ;  but  there  was  something  about  the 
novelty  of  my  position  that  precluded  sleep  for  a 
long  time  after  I  had  put  out  my  light,  and  I 
remember  hearing  some  clock  strike  twelve,  while 
1  was  still  desperately  wide  awake  ;  but  that  is  the 
last  thins?  I  do  remember  ;  and  I  suppose  that  I  must 
have  slid  off  to  sleep  a  few  minutes  later,  while 
still  in  the  act  of  asseverating  to  myself  that  to 
sleep  there  was  for  me  an  impossibility.  Whether 
I  had  slept  for  hours  or  for  minutes  only,  when  I 
woke  up  in  the  weird  land  of  dreams,  is  a  point  on 
which  I  can  offer  no  opinion.  I  awoke  to  that 
consciousness  which  is  possessed  by  dreamers,  and 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  quite  as  vivid  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  real  life  ;  but  throughout  the  strange 
wild  drama  that  followed,  I  was  without  any 
individuality  of  my  own  ;  I  had  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  spectator,  without  the  responsibility  of 
one.  I  was  nothing  ;  I  had  no  existence  in  my 
own  dream  ;  I  was  merely  the  witness  of  certain 
imaginary  occurrences,  which  took  place  without 
any  reference  to  me,  and  which  I  was  powerless  to 
prevent  or  influence  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Before  me  was  the  drawing-room  at  Gledhill* — I 
recognised  it  at  once  by  the  portrait  of  the  soldier 


over  the  fireplace.  The  walls,  painted  of  a  delicate 
sea-green,  were  hung  with  numerous  pictures  and 
engravings  in  rich  frames.  A  thick  Aubusson 
carpet  covered  the  floor  ;  and  in  the  huge  fireplace, 
a  wood-fire  that  had  nearly  burned  itself  down  to 
ashes,  was  slowly  expiring.  The  furniture  was 
chintz-covered,  and  curtains  of  chintz  draped  the 
three  high  narrow  windows.  Standing  in  one 
corner,  between  the  quaintly-carved  legs  of  a 
mahogany  chiffonier,  was  a  tall  Mandarin  tar,  with 
an  open-work  lid,  from  which  was  exhaled  a  faint 
indescribable  perfume,  as  of  the  bruised  sweetness 
of  a  hundred  flowers ;  in  the  opposite  corner  stood 
a  harp  ;  books  richly  bound  were  scattered  about 
the  room,  which  was  lighted  by  a  number  of  wax  • 
candles  fixed  in  lustres  over  the  mantel-piece. 

Seated  at  a  little  fancy  table,  was  a  girl,  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  old,  making-believe  to  he  busy  with 
her  embroidery,  but  with  a  mind  evidently  pre- 
occupied by  some  more  important  subject.  She 
had  on  a  short-waisted  white  dress,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  days,  from  which  her  long  narrow 
skirts  fell  away  in  sedate  folds,  utterly  guiltless  of 
all  modern  modes  of  extension  of  circumference. 
Her  face  was  beautiful,  and  she  had  the  air  of  a 
person  quite  conscious  of  that  fact ;  but  underlying 
this  charm  of  regular  features,  there  was  something 
resolute  and  proud,  that  carried  the  mind  back,  as 
by  an  instinct,  to  the  portrait  over  the  fireplace. 
She  had  loosened  the  thick  masses  of  her  chest- 
nut hair,  and  they  now  fell  low  down  over  her 
shoulders,  confined  only  by  a  narrow  band  of  blue 
velvet.  Bound  her  neck  was  a  thin  chain  of  gold, 
from  which  hung  a  locket,  which  she  drew  every 
now  and  then  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and 
pressed  with  feverish  eagerness  to  her  lips.  The 
same  impatience  was  visible  in  the  way  in  which 
she  would  put  a  few  quick  stitches  into  her 
embroidery,  and  then  pause,  with  the  needle  in 
her  fingers,  to  listen  intently,  and  so  lapse  into  a 
dreamy  absent  mood,  out  of  which  she  would  wake 
up  in  a  minute  or  two  with  a  start,  and  begin  to 
ply  her  needle  again  as  restleasly  as  before. 

That  something  for  which  she  was  so  impatiently 
waiting  came  at  last — a  low,  clear,  peculiar  whistle, 
heard  by  me  so  distinctly  through  the  midst  of  my 
dream,  and  remembered  so  well  when  I  awoke, 
that  I  could  afterwards  reproduce  it  exactly.  The 
young  lady  started  to  her  feet  the  moment  the 
signal  fell  on  her  ear.  Her  eyes  flashed  with  a 
newer  radiance ;  her  soft  Hps  pouted  into  a 
smile;  while  from  her  bosom  upward  a  lovely 
flush  spread  swiftly,  as  though  Eros  had  touched 
her  that  instant  with  his  torch,  and  already  the 
celestial  flame  were  coursing  through  her  veins. 
A  brief  minute  she  stood  thus,  Eke  a  lovely 
Btatue  of  Expectancy ;  then  she  hurried  to  one  of 
the  windows,  and  drawing  aside  the  long  chintz 
curtain,  she  placed  a  lighted  candle  close  to  the 
window  as  an  answering  signal.  Then,  having 
withdrawn  the  candle,  and  replaced  the  curtain, 
so  that  the  window  from  the  outaide  would  seem 
quite  dark  again,  she  left  the  room,  to  return 
presently  with  a  ladder  of  thin  rope,  to  which 
were  affixed  two  hooks  of  steel  Her  next 
proceeding  was  to  lock  the  three  doors  which 
opened  into  the  drawing-room,  and  having  thus 
secured  herself  from  intrusion,  she  passed  out  of 
sight,  behind  one  of  the  curtains  ;  and  then  I  heard 
the  faint  Bound  of  a  window  being  cautiously 
lifted,  and  I  knew,  as  well  as  though  the  whole 
scene  was  visible  to  me,  that  she  was  fixing  the 
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rope-ladder  to  the  balcony  by  means  of  its  hooks, 
and  that  presently  her  lover  would  be  with  her. 

And  so  it  fell  out  A  little  while,  and  the 
curtain  was  lifted ;  the  lady  came  back  into  the 
room  ;  and  following  close  upon  her  steps  came  a 
tall  stranger,  dark  and  handsome,  like  a  true  hero 
of  romance. 

'  My  darling  Lenore  I ' 

'My  dearest  Varrel!' 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  stooped,  and  kissed 
her  fondly ;  and  then  he  drew  her  to  the  light,  and 
gazed  down  into  her  eyes,  in  which  nothing  but 
love  for  him  was  then  visible,  and  then  he  stooped 
again  and  kissed  her  not  less  tenderly  than  before. 
His  roquelaure  and  hat  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  he  now  stood  revealed,  a  man  of  fashion  of  the 
period.  As  before  stated,  he  was  eminently  good- 
looking,  with  languishing  black  eyes,  and  a  pensive 
smile,  such  as  one  usually  endows  Romeo  with  in 
imagination.  He  wore  his  hair  without  parting  of 
any  kind,  in  a  profusion  of  short,  black,  glossy 
curls,  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  the  elabora- 
tion of  art,  and  he  was  clean-shaven,  except  for  a 
short  whisker  that  terminated  half-way  down  his 
cheek.  He  wore  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
swallow-tailed,  short  in  the  waist,  and  high-collared. 
His  waistcoat  was  bright  yellow  as  to  colour, 
crossed  with  a  small  black  stripe  ;  a  huge  seal 
depended  from  the  fob  of  his  black  small-clothes  ; 
and  the  Hessian  boots  in  which  his  lower  extremi- 
ties were  encased,  were  polished  to  a  marvellous 
degree  of  brilliancy.  His  cravat,  white  and  un- 
starched, and  tied  with  a  large  bow,  was  made  of 
fine  soft  muslin;  and  the  frilled  bosom  of  his 
shirt  had  been  carefully  crimped  by  conscientious 
feminine  fingers.  In  this  frill  he  wore  a  small 
cluster  of  brilliants;  while  a  large  signet-ring,  a 
genuine  antique,  decorated  the  first  finger  of  his 
right  hand. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Sir  Derwent  Varrel ; 
and  absurd  as  a  costume  like  his  would  now  seem 
on  the  classic  flags  of  Bond  Street  or  St  James's,  it 
yet  became  the  baronet  admirably,  while  he  in 
return  lent  it  a  grace  and  distinction  which  made 
it  seem  the  only  attire  proper  for  a  gentleman. 

'  Why  did  you  not  come  last  night  ? '  said  Lenore. 
'  Hour  after  hour,  I  waited  for  you  in  vain.' 

'  Twas  not  my  fault,  dearest,  that  I  did  not ;  of 
that  rest  well  assured,'  answered  Varrel.  4  Business 
that  brooked  not  delay  kept  me  from  your  side.  I 
was  hugely  chagrined.' 

'  That  weary,  weary  business  ! '  sighed  Lenore. 
"Tis  ever  men's  excuse.  But  now  that  you  are 
here,  I  will  not  be  melancholy.  Ah,  that  I  could 
be  for  ever  by  vour  side  I ' 

She  nestled  her  head  shyly  on  his  bosom.  He 
stroked  her  chestnut  hair  softly  with  his  white 
hand,  and  looked  down  on  her  with  a  crafty  and 
sinister  smile — such  a  smile  as  might  light  up  the 
face  of  a  fowler  when  he  sees  the  fluttering  inno- 
cent which  he  has  been  doing  his  best  to  entice, 
begin  to  turn  longingly  towards  the  snare. 

*  Little  simpleton ! '  ho  replied,  pulling  her  ear. 
'  You  speak  as  if  what  you  long  for  were  impossible 
of  attainment ;  whereas  one  word  from  you  would 
make  it  a  blissful  certainty,  and  render  two  loving 
hearts  happy  for  ever.' 

'  I  cannot,  Varrel — I  cannot  say  that  word.  ~  Ah, 
why  does  my  father  dislike  you  so  mucht' 

'  My  faith  1  how  should  I  know  ?  But  dislike  is 
not  the  word,  little  one.  Vou  should  ask,  why 
does  he  hate  me  so  intensely?   There  are  those 


who  gladly  calumniate  me,  and  for  such  he  has 
ever  a  ready  ear  ;  for  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  many  enemies,  and  doubtless  twice  as  many 
faults.' 

'  No,  no,  I  will  not  hear  such  language,'  exclaimed 
Lenore.    '  In  time  my  father  will  relent,  and  then' 

'Never,  girl!'  said  Varrel  fiercely.  'Colonel 
Lomond  is  not  made  of  melting  Btuff.  His  hatred 
of  me  he  will  carry  with  him  to  the  grave.  Never 
look  for  change  in  him. — Sweet  one/  he  added, 
changing  his  tone  in  a  moment  to  one  of  low- 
breathing  imploring  tenderness — 'sweet  one,  as  1 
have  told  thee  before,  both  thy  fate  and  mine  are 
dependent  on  a  single  word  from  those  rosy  lips. 
Be  mine,  in  spite  of  every  one !  I  am  rich,  and 
can  supply  thy  every  want  We  will  go  abroad ; 
and  in  some  lovely  Italian  valley,  or  fair  isle 
of  the  eastern  seas,  we  will  forget  our  bygone 
troubles,  and  watch  the  happy  days  glide  softly 
past,  while  rounding  our  lives  to  that  perfect  love 
which  alone  can  bring  back  Eden  to  this  weary 
earth.  0  Lenore,  dearest  and  best-loved,  flee  with 
me  at  once  and  for  ever ! ' 

She  was  standing  by  the  little  table,  smiling, 
trembling,  and  yet  with  tears  half  starting  from 
her  lids,  while  he,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  was 
covering  her  hand  with  passionate  kisses. 

'0  Varrel,  you  try  me  almost  beyond  my 
strength,'  she  murmured.  'But  I  cannot  I  dare 
not  do  as  you  wish.  You  know  not  my  father  as 
well  as  I  do.    He  would  seek  me  out  and  kill  mo 


d  you  too,  and  you  too,  Derwent!  wherever 
we  might  be.  His  vengeance  would  be  terrible 
and  pitilesB.' 

'Timid  little  puss!'  he  said,  half  scornfully,  as 
he  rose  and  encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm.  '  Am 
I  not 
Fear  nc 


t  to  protect  thee  against  the  world  t 
For  this  house  of  bondage,  for  this 
stagnation  o?  heart  and  soul,  I  will  give  thee  life, 
ana  light,  and  love.   Thou  ahalt  exchange  this' 

'Hush I '  exclaimed  Lenore  suddenly  with  a 
smothered  shriek.  '  I  hear  my  father's  footfall  on 
the  stairs.  To  the  window,  Varrel,  or  you  are 
lost!' 

One  hasty  kiss,  and  then  Varrel  dashed  aside  tho 
chintz  curtain,  and  sprang  to  the  window,  only  to 
fall  back  next  moment  into  the  room  like  a  man 
stricken  in  the  dark.  'A  thousand  devils!  1 
have  been  betrayed,'  he  exclaimed.  '  Tho  rope- 
ladder  is  gone,  and  I  see  the  figures  of  men 
moving  about  the  lawn.  Lenore,  you  must  hide 
met' 

•  Too  late— too  late ! '  she  sobbed. 

They  both  stood  for  a  moment  as  though  changed 
to  stone,  while  the  footsteps  came  with  a  heavy 
tramp  along  the  echoing  corridor,  and  halted  out- 
side the  door.  The  eyes  of  Lenore  and  Varrel 
turned  instinctively  to  the  door-handle,  and  they 
saw  it  move  as  it  was  tried  from  the  other  side,  but 
the  door  was  still  locked. 

'  Open,  Lenore— it  is  I,'  said  a  stern  voice  from 
without ;  and  the  summons  was  emphasised  by  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  panel  of  the  door. 

'  O  Varrel,  I  dare  not  disobey  1 '  said  Lenore  in 
an  agonised  whisper.  '  Hide  yourself  behind  the 
curtains ;  perhaps  he  may  not  know  of  your 
presence  here ;  and  when  he  shall  have  gone  to  his 
own  room,  we  must  plan  your  escape.  Hush  I  not 
a  word.   Hide!  hide!' 

'  Why  this  foolery  of  locked  doors  t '  said  he  who 
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now  came  in.  '  Am  I  to  be  barred  out  of  my  own 
rooms  by  a  child  like  you  ? ' 

'The  night  was  so  dark,  and— and  I  felt  so 
lonely,  and — and '  

*  And — and  you  did  not  expect  your  father  back 
so  soon,'  he  said,  mimicking  her  tone  with  a  sneer. 
*  Is  it  not  so,  you  white-faced  jade  ? ' 

1  Indeed,  papa,  I '         pleaded  the  trembling 

Lenore. 

1  Don't  prevaricate,  girl ! '  he  Baid  with  a  savage 
stamp  of  the  foot  '  Come,  now,  you  will  tell  me 
next  that  you  have  had  no  visitors — eh  ? ' 

'Indeed,  no,  papa,'  said  Lenore  with  painful 


4  Been  quite  alone  ever  since  I  left  home  this 
afternoon  V 
'  Quite  alone,  papa.' 

A  faint  dash  of  colour  was  coming  back  into  her 
cheeks  by  this  time  ;  she  began,  perhaps,  to  hope 
that  after  all  this  questioning  nia  suspicions  would 
be  allayed,  and  he  would  go  to  his  own  room.  If 
such  were  the  case,  his  next  words  must  have 
undeceived  her  terribly. 

'  You  lie,  girl — you  lie  ! '  he  said,  in  a  voice  whose 
sternness  was  not  without  a  tremble  in  it ;  and  as 
he  spoke  he  touched  Varrel's  hat  contemptuously 
with  his  foot,  which  up  to  that  moment  had  lain 
unheeded  on  the  floor.  'Oh,  that  child  of  mine 
should  ever  live  to  deceive  me  thus ! '  His  clasped 
hands  and  upturned  face  seemed  to  appeal  to 
Heaven  against  the  falsehood  that  had  just  been  told 
him ;  but  next  instant  the  look  of  anguish  died  from 
off  his  face,  and  his  features  settled  back  into  more 
than  their  former  harshness  as  he  strode  across  the 
floor  and  flung  back  the  curtain,  behind  whose 
folds  Varrel  was  concealed.  '  Behold  the  proof ! '  he 
cried   '  Behold  the  damning  proof !  O  Lenore !  * 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  stood  eyeing  each 
other  in  silence.  Lenore,  with  a  pitiful  cry,  fell  at 
her  father's  feet,  but  he  heeded  her  no  more  than 
if  she  had  been  a  stone. 

In  the  father  of  Lenore  I  beheld  the  original  of 
the  picture  over  the  drawing-room  mantel-piece ; 
only  he  seemed  older  and  more  grizzled,  and  his 
features  more  deeply  marked  with  the  carving  of 
Time's  chisel  than  in  his  portrait  He  had  on  a 
sort  of  military  undress  suit,  with  a  pair  of  heavy 
riding-boots  and  spurs,  and  a  short  heavy  whip  in 
his  hand. 

'This,  Sir  Derwent  Varrel,  is  an  unexpected 
honour,'  said  Colonel  Lomond,  in  a  tone  of  uncon- 
cealed irony,  as  he  made  the  baronet  a  sweeping 
and  ceremonious  bow.  'Pray — pray  let  me  beg 
of  you  to  emerge  from  an  obscurity  so  uncon- 
genial to  one  ox  your  enterprising  disposition. 
— That  is  better,  Lenore,  child ;  let  us  have  a 
little  more  light  on  the  scene— it  is  a  pleasure 
to  look  on  the  face  of  an  honest  man— and 
we  may,  perchance,  need  it  all  before  we  have 
done.  More  light,  girl,  do  you  hear ! — And  now, 
perhaps,  Sir  Derwent  Varrel  will  favour  us  with 
some  explanation'— any,  the  most  simple,  will  of 
course  do  for  me— of  now  he  came  to  r>e  hidden, 
like  a  common  thief,  behind  the  curtains  of  my 
drawing-room.' 

Varrel's  pale  olive  cheek  flushed  deeply  at  this 
little  speech,  and  a  dangerous  light  began  to  glitter 
in  his  eyes  as  he  stepped  out  of  his  hiding-place, 
and  advanced  into  the  room. 

'Colonel  Lomond  shall  have  an  explanation  as 
simple  as  he  desirea/  he  said.  Then  he  stopped  to 
refresh  his  nerves  with  a  pinch  of  snuff! 


'  You  are  aware,  sir,'  he  resumed, '  that  I  love 
your  daughter ;  that  several  months  ago  I  would 
fain  have  made  her  my  wife  ;  and  that  your  con- 
sent alone  was  wanting  to  such  a  union.' 

'  Precisely  so,'  Baid  Colonel  Lomond  in  the  iciest 
of  tones,  as  he  balanced  the  handle  of  his  riding- 
whip  between  his  thumb  and  finger. 

'  You  might  prevent  our  marriage,  sir,  but  you 
could  not  keep  us  from  loving  one  another,'  said 
Sir  Derwent  proudly. 

'  In  other  words,  my  daughter  had  still  sufficient 
respect  left  for  me  to  refuse  to  wed  you  without 
my  consent ;  but  you  had  not  sufficient  respect  for 
her  to  refrain  from  using  your  influence  over  her 
weak  girl's  will  to  induce  ner  to  deceive  her  father, 
and  to  consent  to  nocturnal  assignations  with  a 
libertine  like  yourself.  Love !  The  word  is 
sullied  in  coming  from  such  lips  as  yours.  You 
and  I,  Sir  Derwent  Varrel.  had  high  words  together 
six  months  ago,  and  I  told  you  then  that  I  would 
rather  see  my  daughter  lying  in  her  coffin  than 
wedded  to  such  n  one  as  you  ;  and  those  words 
I  repeat  again  to-night — Come  hither,  girl,' 
he  added,  seizing  Lenore  roughly  by  the  wrist, 
'come  hither,  and  choose  at  once  and  for  ever 
between  me  and  this  man,  who  has  taught  thee  to 
lie  to  thy  father.  What  do  I  say  ?  Nay,  there  can 
be  no  choice  between  such  as  this  man  and  me.  I 
tell  thee,  girl,  that  thy  ignorance  cannot  fathom 
the  depths  of  such  iniquity  as  his.  A  gambler  so 
deeply  tainted  that  in  no  society  of  gentlemen  is 
he  allowed  to  play ;  a  libertine  so  vile,  that  to 
couple  a  woman  8  name  with  his  is  a  passport  to 
dishonour ;  a  sharper  and  blackleg,  who  has  been 
twice  hooted  off  the  Newmarket  course  ;  a  bank- 
rupt so  desperately  involved  that  only  by  a  wealthy 
marriage — with  such  a  one,  for  example,  as  the 
heiress  of  GledhiUs — can  he  hope  even  partially 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  Bah !  what  can  thy 
country-bred  ignorance  know  of  these  things  ?' 

*  Hard  words,  Colonel  Lomond,  very  hard  words,' 
said  Sir  Derwent  disdainfully ;  '  but  I  am  happy 
to  think,  utterly  incapable  of  proof.' 

'  Hard  words  1  ay,  hard  enough  to  have  moved 
an  innocent  man  to  righteous  anger,  but  not,  as  it 
seems,  to  flutter  thy  slow-beating  pulses  ever  so 
faintly ;  and  that  because  thou  knowest  them  to 
be  true.  Proof !  Here 's  one  out  of  a  dozen.  Who 
lured  sweet  Mary  Doris  from  her  home  in  yonder 
valley,  and  hid  her  away  in  London  past  the 
finding  of  her  friends?  Who  held  the  simple 
village  beauty  lightly  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
then  discarded  her  to  starve  or  die  as  she  might 
think  best?  Who  but  you,  Sir  Derwent  Varrel, 
unless  this  letter  also  lies — a  letter  signed  with 
your  name,  and  found  in  the  poor  child's  pocket 
when  she  lay  with  white  staring  face  and  dripping 
hair  in  the  dead-house  by  the  river.  And  now  it 
is  my  daughter  thou  seek  est  to  entrap !' 

As  Colonel  Lomond  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
letter  of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  Lenore,  with 
a  low  cry  of  anguish,  sank  fainting  to  the  floor ; 
and  the  horror-stricken  Varrel  reeled  backward 
like  one  suddenly  stabbed. 

'  Reptile !  it  is  time  the  score  between  us  were 
settled,'  said  Colonel  Lomond  with  a  venomous 
ferocity  of  tone.  *  Only  one  of  us  two  must  leave 
this  room  alive.* 

'  I  cannot— I  dare  not  fight  with  you,'  murmured 
Varrel. 

*  O  ho !  do  not  think  to  escape  me  thus.  You 
refuse  to  fight    Then  take  the  punishment  of 
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cowards.'  And  with  that  the  heavy  thong  of 
Colonel  Lomond's  riding-whip  whistled  through 
the  air,  and  came  down  on  Van-el's  neck  and 
shoulders  twice,  twisting  round  his  face  on  the 
second  occasion,  aud  leaving  a  thin  livid  wheal 
across  his  cheek  where  it  had  cut  into  the  flesh. 
Varrel's  first  impulse  was  to  shrink  backward  with 
a  mingled  cry  of  rage  and  pain;  but  the  next 
instant  he  closed  with  the  colonel,  and  wresting 
the  whip  from  his  hands,  flung  it  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

'  Give  me  a  sword — a  pistol — a  weapon  of  any 
kind!'  he  cried  hoarsely.  'This  vile  treatment 
absolves  me  from  all  consequences.  Colonel 
Lomond,  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head ! ' 

The  colonel  smiled  sweetly  on  him.  '  Well 
spoken/  he  said,  '  only  that  you  express  yourself 
somewhat  after  the  Furioso  fashion.  Your  cry  to 
anus  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  I  hasten  to  counply 
with  it.  In  this  cabinet,  sir,  are  a  couple  of  as 
pretty  playthings  as  ever  gladdened  the  eyes  of  a 
gentleman.  Voild!  they  are  both  alike  in  every 
particular.   The  choice  is  yours.' 

Varrel's  fingers  closed  over  the  hilt  of  one  of  the 
rapiers  thus  presented  to  him  ;  and  while  he  tried 
its  edge  and  temper,  by  running  his  finger  and 
thumb  appreciatively  along  its  length,  and  by 
bending  ib*  point  back  nearly  to  the liilt,  Colonel 
Lomond  disembarrassed  himself  of  the  cumbrous 
overcoat  in  which  he  was  enveloped;  and  next 
minute  the  two  men  fronted  each  other.  \ 

'  Gardez-vous,  monsieur !'  cried  Colonel  Lomond 
as  he  made  the  first  pass. 

It  was  thoroughly  understood  by  both  of  them 
that  they  were  fighting  for  dear  life — that  neither 
of  them  must  look  for  mercy  from  the  other.  Both 
of  them  were  excellent  swordsmen,  but  Sir  Derwent 
had  the  advantages  of  youth  and  agility  on  his 
side,  and  he  pressed  the  colonel  hardly,  who, 
while  keeping  up  his  defence  warily,  yet  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  retreat  step  by  step  before  the 
desperate  lunges  of  his  antagonist. ' 

The  clash  of  the  swords  seemed  to  rouse  Lenore 
from  the  stupor  into  which  she  had  fallen.  With 
her  hands  pressed  to  her  temples,  and  with  glaring 
eyeballs,  that  followed  every  movement  of  the  com- 
batants, she  staggered  to  her  feet  Her  lips  moved, 
but  no  sound  came  from  them.  Perhaps  she  was 
asking  herself  whether  it  were  not  all  a  hideous 
nightmare,  which  the  first  breath  of  reality  would 
dissipate  for  ever.  With  the  same  mingled  look  of 
horror  and  unbelief  on  her  face,  she  watched  the 
two  men  coming  slowly  down  the  room  again,  for 
Colonel  Lomond  was  still  slightly  overborne  by  his 
more  youthful  antagonist.  The  rapiers  clashed 
together ;  bright  sparks  flew  from  tueir  polished 
blue-black  surface,  as  they  struck  each  other,  and 
bent  and  quivered  like  things  of  life  in  the  grasp 
of  the  sinewy  hands  that  held  them. 

The  combatants  were  just  opposite  the  spot 
where  the  half-demented  Lenore  was  standing  like 
one  incapable  of  motion,  when  suddenly,  at  a 
movement  in  tierce,  the  point  of  Colonel  Lomond's 
rapier  snapped  off ;  an  advantage  which  Varrel 
instantly  followed  up  with  a  dexterous  stroke, 
which  sent  the  colonel's  broken  weapon  flying 
across  the  room.  Lenore,  with  the  quick  instinct 
of  love,  divined  her  father's  danger ;  and  the 
same  moment  that  the  rapier  was  twisted  out  of 
his  hand,  she  sprang  forward  with  a  wild  inarticu- 
late cry  to  Bhield  him  with  her  body  from  what 
she  knew  must  follow ;  and  the  sword  of  Varrel, 


aimed  at  her  father's  heart  with  all  the  strengt] 
which  hate  and  the  desire  of  vengeance  could  len< 
to  such  a  thrust,  passed  instead  through  the  Ixxb 
of  the  hapless  girL  Her  father's  arms  caught  he* 
as  she  was  falling.  '  Papa — kiss — forgive,'  shi 
murmured  in  his  ear ;  then  a  stream  of  bloot 
burst  from  her  lips ;  she  shuddered  slightly,  ant 
was  dead. 

Colonel  Lomond  pressed  his  quivering  lip 
tenderly  on  her  forehead ;  then  lifting  her  in  hi, 
arms,  he  carried  her  to  a  couch.  '  Lie  there  for  < 
little  while,  sweet  foolish  darling,'  he  said.  '  Per 
haps  I  may  join  thee  on  thy  journey  before  long.' 

Varrel,  who  was  like  a  man  half-crazed,  woulc 
have  rung  for  help,  but  Colonel  Lomond,  by  4 
gesture,  forbade  him  to  do  so.  '  Vou  and  I,  sir, 
said  the  colonel, '  have  still  our  little  business  t< 
arrange.' 

'Great  Heaven!  what  would  you  more?'  ex 
claimed  Sir  Derwent. 

'Revenge  my  daughter's  death!'  said  Lomonc 
gloomily. 

'  Her  death  was  a  pure  accident' 

'  Granted.  She  died  to  save  my  life,  and  tha 
life  I  now  devote  to  avenging  her  memory 
What  I  said  before,  I  say  again — only  one  of  tn 
two  shall  quit  this  room  alive.  Here  are  two  pistols 
one  of  them  is  loaded,  the  other  is  unloaded 
Choose  one  of  them.  In  three  minutes,  that  clod 
on  the  chimney-piece  will  strike  the  hour.  At  tin 
first  stroke,  we  will  fire  across  this  table  ;  aud  inaj 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  one  of  us ! ' 

'  It  would  be  murder ! '  said  Varrel  in  a  low 
voice,  while  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  ashct 
face. 

'  Call  it  by  what  name  you  will,'  said  Lomond 
*  but  as  I  have  said,  so  it  shall  be.  Dare  to  refuse 
and  by  the  great  Fiend  of  Darkness,  whose  true 
son  you  are,  I  will  thrash  you  with  yonder  wliit 
within  an  inch  of  your  life,  and  send  you  fortt 
into  the  world  branded  for  ever  as  a  coward  and  t 
rogue ! ' 

Sir  Derwent  wiped  the  perspiration  off  his  fore 
head  with  his  lace-bordered  handkerchief,  and  hit 
dry  lips  moved  in  faint  protest  His  courage  wai 
beginning  to  waver.  The  slow  patient  ferocity  o 
his  enemy  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  him. 

'  Choose  ! '  said  Colonel  Lomond  as  he  laid  t 
brace  of  pistols  on  the  table.  Varrel  hesitated  fo: 
an  instant  which  to  pick,  and  Lomond  smilec 
grimly.  No  fresh  arrangement  of  position  wai 
necessary,  they  being  already  on  opposite  sides  0: 
the  table,  on  which  poor  Lenore's  embroidery  wai 
still  lying,  as  she  had  cast  it  aside  in  the  first  nuttej 
of  hearing  her  lover's  signal. 

'Colonel  Lomond,  I  must  make  a  last  protest 
against  this  bloody  business,'  said  Varrel. 

Again  the  colonel  smiled.  '  In  ten  seconds,'  Ik 
said, '  the  clock  will  strike.   Be  ready.' 

There  was  a  great  contrast  between  the  two  mer 
as  they  6tood  thus,  fronting  what  for  one  of  then: 
must  be  inevitable  death.  Colonel  Lomond'i 
bronzed  cheek  looked  even  darker  than  usual,  anc 
bis  eyes  seemed  to  burn  with  intense  hate  as  he 
stood  gazing  at  his  antagonist  from  under  his  lower 
ing  browB  ;  but  his  extended  arm  was  firm  as  a  bai 
of  steel.  Varrel  was  evidently  nervous.  His  lips 
had  fwled  to  a  dull  bluish  white  ;  he  pressed  one 
hand  to  his  chest  occasionnllv,  as  if  to  still  the 
throbbing  heart  beneath ;  while  the  other,  which 
held  the  pistol,  trembled  slightly  in  spite  of  him. 

Four  seconds — three  seconds— two  seconds.  The 
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deathly  brooding  stillness  that  pervaded  the  room 
was  something  awfuL  One  second.  The  silvery 
bell  of  the  little  French  clock  had  not  completed 
its  first  stroke  before  the  two  triggers  were  pulled.  A 
flash,  a  report,  and  a  gush  of  smoke  from  one  of  the 
weapons,  and  Sir  Derwent  Varrel,  shot  through  the 
heart,  fell  back  dead. 

*  So  perishes  a  thorough  scoundrel,'  said  Colonel 
Lomond  as  he 


into  the  face  of  his  dead 
enemy. 

Suddenly  a  door  opened,  and  shewed  a  very  old 
lady,  with  white  hair,  and  clad  in  a  white  dressing- 
robe,  standing  in  the  entrance.  From  the  move- 
ments of  her  hands,  vou  understood  at  once  that 
she  whs  blind,  or  nearly  so. 

•  Henry !  Henry !  where  are  you  ? '  she  cried. 
'  Some  one  fired  a  pistol  just  now.  Oh,  tell  me 
that  vou  are  not  hurt! '  and  she  advanced  a  step  or 
two  into  the  room. 

A  spasm  of  anguish  passed  over  the  face  of 
Colonel  Lomond.  , '  I  am  here  and  well,  mother,' 
he  said.  *  Pray,  return  to  your  own  room.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  disturbed  you? 

'And  Lenore,'  said  the  old  lady  plaintively, 
« why  has  not  Lenore  been  to  kiss  me,  and  Bay  good- 
night ?   Has  the  child  gone  to  bed  V 

'Lenore  is  asleep,  mother/  said  the  colonel  in  a 
whis  per.  '  ^Ve  must  not  disturb  her.  She  shall 
come  to  you  in  the  morning.' 

« Strange — strange,'  murmured  the  old  lady ; '  she 
never  forgot  me  before  ;'  and  with  that  she  turned 
and  went  slowly  away,  groping  with  her  hands 
before  her ;  and  the  colonel  falling  on  his  knees, 
buried  his  face  in  the  white  dress  of  his  dead 
daughter.  At  which  point  the  whole  machinery  of 
my  dream  dissolved  away,  and  I  awoke. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  me  that  night.  So 
lifelike  and  vivid  was  my  extraordinary  dream,  so 
much  did  it  seem  like  a  part  of  my  own  personal 
experience,  that  the  effect  left  by  it  on  my  mind 
was  not  lightly  to  be  shaken  off.  Lenore's  wild 
cry  as  she  flung  herself  into  her  father's  arms,  the 
voices  of  Varrel  and  Lomond  in  angry  dispute, 
seemed  still  to  echo  in  my  brain ;  and  I  felt  that 
every  minute  incident  of  that  terrible  tragedy  must 
henceforth  be,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  my  own  life. 
Impelled  by  some  vague  feeling  which  I  could  not 
resist,  I  quitted  my  bedroom,  and  wandered,  half 
dressed,  into  the  great  desolate  drawing-room,  the 
scene  of  all  the  strange  incidents  of  my  dream 
The  ghostly  splendour  of  the  moonlight  filled  it  no 
longer ;  it  was  aa  cold,  dark,  and  silent  as  some 
vast  tomb.  As  I  stood  in  the  doorway,  longing,  and 
yet  afraid  to  enter,  a  gust  of  night-wind  sweeping 
up  the  valley,  rattled  the  windows  of  the  old 
mansion  ;  and  what  seemed  like  a  low 


sigh  came  to  me  out  of  the  gloom,  a  sigh  so 
so  unutterably  sad,  that  with  a  thrill  and  a  shudder, 
I  stepped  backward,  and  shut  the  door. 

I  was  very  glad  when  ten  o'clock  came,  and 
brought  Mr  Lomond,  punctual  to  the  minute.—'  It 
is  only  what  I  expected,'  he  said,  when  I  had  given 
him  an  outline  of  my  singular  dream ;  '  and  I  may 
now  tell  you,  sir,  that  precisely  the  same  dream 
which  impressed  you  so  strongly  last  night  is 
dreamed  by  every  one,  no  matter  who  they  may  be, 
the  first  time  they  sleep  at  Gledhills,  and  never 
afterwards ;  and  this  Curse — for  I  may  truly  call  it 
bv  that  name — has  hung  over  the  house  from  the 
night  on  which  the  tragedy,  which  you  witnessed 
only  in  imagination,  was  worked  out  in  all  its 
dismal  reality  within  these  walls.  You  will  now 


understand  why  I  requested  you  to  sleep  one  night 
at  Gledhills  before  finally  deciding  that  you  would 
take  the  house ;  and  it  remains  for  you  to  con- 
sider whether  your  wife,  whose  health  you  say 
is  delicate,  could  undergo  such  an  ordeal  as  she 
would  assuredly  have  to  pass  through  the-  first 
night  of  her  sojourn  under  this  root' 

I  thanked  Mr  Lomond  warmly  for  his  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  matter,  but  decided  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  subject  my  wife  to  such  a  trial 

'  Nevertheless/  said  Mr  Lomond  with  a  smile  as 
I  parted  from  him  at  the  door, '  I  do  not  despair  of 
finding  a  tenant  for  the  house,  one  of  these  fine 
days,  whose  nervous  system  bids  defiance  to  ghostly 
company.' 

Indeed,  last  summer,  travelling  down  that  way, 
I  made  inquiry  of  the  station-master,  and  was 
glad  to  learn  that  Gledhills  had  at  last  found  an 
occupant  in  the  person  of  a  wealthy  but  eccentric 
bachelor  of  botanical  pursuits;  and  further,  that 
Mr  Lomond  himself  was  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever. 


THE  MONTH: 

SCIBNCE    AND  ARTS. 

Sundby  prophets  have  risen  up  of  late  to  warn 
England  of  her  downfall.  In  about  three  genera- 
tions more,  they  declare,  we  shall  have  burned  up 
all  our  coal ;  and  with  the  coal,  away  go  all  our 
trade  and  all  our  greatness.  Of  course,  all  the 
energetic  part  of  the  population  will  emigrate  to 
America,  where  there  is  coal  enough  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  this  busy  island  of  ours  will  become 
a  thinly-peopled  agricultural  country,  which  any 
one  may  seize  who  thinks  it  worth  the  trouble. 
That  the  question  thus  raised  is  important,  must  be 
allowed.  It  has  excited  discussion.  But  no  one 
need  despair  as  yet ;  nor  should  certain  facts  be 
left  out  of  view — namely,  that  England  was  great 
and  powerful  before  she  began  to  dig  her  coal ;  and 
that  her  inhabitants  regard  difficulty  as  a  stimulus 
to  exertion,  and  do  not  know  when  they  are  beaten. 

Some  of  the  Friday  evening  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution  have  presented  subjects  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  beyond  the  audience 
to  whom  they  were  delivered.  In  one  of  these 
lectures,  Sir  Henry  James,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
gave  an  account  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jeru- 
salem. We  are  familiar  enough  with  this  kind 
of  topographical  work  in  our  own  country  ;  but  to 
hear  of  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Holy  Land — 
to  find  modern  science  mixing  itself  up  with 
traditions  of  the  earliest  times,  with  our  Scrip- 
tural associations,  and  with  the  Crusaders  and 
Saracens,  inspires  a  notion  of  incongruity.  It  ia 
true,  nevertheless,  that  a  party  of  red-coated  Eng- 
lish Sappers  have  taken  an  accurate  plan  of  the 
City  of  David,  and  carried  a  line  of  levelling  all 
across  the  country  from  the  Mediterranean  at  Jaffa 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  object  being  to  settle  a  long- 
debated  question— the  difference  of  level  between 
the  two  seas  ;  and  we  now  learn  from  Sir  EL  James 
that  it  is  settled.  The  difference  is  great ;  for  the 
level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1292  feet  below  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  highest  ground  passed 
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over  in  the  line  of  the  survey  (Mount  Scopus)  is  2724 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Mount  of  Olives  is  2665  feet,  Mount  Zion  2550 
feet,  and  Mount  Moriah  2440  feet  above  the  same 
level.  Due  precautions  were  taken,  by  cutting 
marks  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  route,  to  preserve  a 
means  of  testing  the  survey  at  some  future  time, 
and  of  rendering  it  meanwhile  useful  to  travellers, 
or  to  the  party  now  engaged  in  the  exploration  of 
Palestine. 

In  describing  Jerusalem,  Sir  H.  James  states 
that  the  city  'occupies  a  space  exactly  equal  to 
the  area  included  between  Oxford  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  and  between  Bond  Street  and  Park 
Lane : '  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  in  width ;  from  which  description 
ordinary  readers  may  form  a  familiar  notion  of  the 
size  of  a  city  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  world's 
history.  One  other  particular  will  interest  those 
who  are  taking  pains  to  improve  the  water-supply 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  who  regard  civil 
engineering  as  a  modern  art  Jerusalem  was 
supplied  even  in  ancient  days  from  two  sources, 
high-level  and  low-level :  the  water  flowed  through 
tunnels,  and  crossed  a  deep  valley  by  means  of  a 
syphon  made  of  stone  in  lengths  of  about  five 
feet,  connected  by  collar  and  socket  joints. 

Dr  Bence  Jones  lectured  on  a  remarkable  physio- 
logical discovery  which  he  has  recently  made — 
namely,  that  there  exists  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
a  fluorescent  substance  closely  resembling  quinine. 
We  gave  an  account  some  time  ago  of  the  doctor's 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which  a  dose 
of  lithium  would  find  its  way  into  different  parts 
of  the  body;  he  was  trying  similar  experiments 
with  quinine  when  he  made  the  discovery  above 
mentioned,  for  it  appears  that  on  applying  the 
test  in  cases  where  no  quinine  had  been  adminis- 
tered, he  found  that  man  and  all  animals  possess, 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  the  most  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  bark  of  the  cinchona-trees  of 
Peru.  It  is  not  a  mere  optical  resemblance,  for 
on  testing  chemically  the  Animal  quinine,  as  we 
may  call  it,  proof  was  obtained  of  its  being  an 
alkaloid,  and  closely  related  to  the  vegetable 
quinine.  Dr  Bence  Jones,  not  having  yet  been 
able  to  crystallise  the  newly-discovered  substance, 
proposes  to  name  it  animal  quinoidine.  He 
suggests  that  the  injurious  effects  which  sometimes 
follow  the  taking  of  a  dose  of  quinine  may  arise 
from  its  doubling  the  quantity  already  in  the 
body ;  and  he  thinks  that  in  the  new  facts  here 
noticed,  there  is  a  hopeful  prospect  of  an  explana- 
tion as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  ague,  and  as  to 
the  treatment  of  diseases  in  parts  of  the  body 
external  to  the  blood-vessels.  '  May  we  not  expect,' 
he  asks,  'that  among  the  multitude  of  new  sub- 
stances which  synthetical  chemistry  is  now  con- 
stantly forming,  some  medicines  may  be  discovered 
which  may  not  only  have  power  to  control  the 
excessive  chemical  changes  of  the  textures  in  fevers 
and  inflammations,  but  may  be  able  to  remove  the 
products  of  insufficient  chemical  action  even  in 
those   diseases  which    affect   the  non- vascular 


textures,  as,  for  example,  in  cataract  and  in  gout?' 
This  is  a  most  important  question.  It  seems  to 
open  a  new  field  for  the  practical  application  of 
medicine,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  physiological 
research.  Besides  being  lectured  on  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
paper  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the 
Proceeding*.  The  more  widely  it  becomes  known 
the  better. 

Dr  Percy,  who  may  be  called  Ventilator-general 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  has  just  presented  to 
the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Works  his 
first  Report  on  the  warming,  ventilating,  and  light- 
ing of  the  Houses.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
the  ventilation  is  very  good,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  made  at  times  by  members  who  judge 
of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  solely  by  their  own 
personal  feelings  ;  and  in  one  essential  particular 
it  is  perfect,  for  an  unlimited  quantity  of  air  can 
be  supplied.  On  the  night  that  leave  was  asked 
to  bring  in  the  Electoral  Franchise  Bill,  about 
1,500,000  cubic  feet,  or  from  nine  to  ten  million 
gallons  of  air,  passed  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons every  hour.  The  system  adopted  is  exhaus- 
tion—that is,  the  vitiated  air  is  drawn  off 
through  upcast  Bhafts,  in  which  an  ascending  cur- 
rent is  produced  by  coke-fires.  But  some  parts  of 
the  building,  including  some  of  the  Committee 
Rooms,  are  not  connected  with  the  system ;  so 
that  when  crowded,  as  the  rooms  occasionally  are, 
Dr  Percy  says  it  would  be  as  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
ventilate  them  properly  as  to  try  to  ventilate  a  cask 
of  red  herrings.  The  quantity  of  gas  burnt  through- 
out the  building  in  a  year  is  nearly  12,000,000 
cubic  feet,  at  a  cost  of  L3500.  The  air-courses  are 
hundreds  in  number,  with  air-valves  in  all  parts  of 
the  building,  and  enormous  horizontal  smoke-flues, 
with  hundreds  of  chimneys,  besides  fifteen  miles  of 
steam-pipes,  with  about  twelve  hundred  stop-cocks 
and  valves.  In  addition  to  which, '  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  holes  and  crannies,  as  intricate  and  tortu- 
ous as  the  windings  of  a  rabbit  warren.'  These  are 
remarkable  particulars,  and  they  enable  us  to 
judge,  from  an  unusual  point  of  view,  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  house  in  which  parliament  carries  on 
the  business  of  the  nation. 

Mr  C.  0.  Gator,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Meteorological  Society,  compares  all 
the  elements  of  the  weather  with  each  other,  and 
for  each  month  of  1865.  and  makes  a  statement 
concerning  the  price  of  wheat  and  mortality,  which 
will  perhaps  surprise  those  who  think  that  cheap 
bread  and  good  health  always  run  together.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  he  says, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  remained  steadily  low,  the 
mortality  remained  steadily  high.    Then,  while  the 

Srioe  of  wheat  rose  to  the  end  of  May,  the  morta- 
ty  fell  during  the  same  time.  In  June,  there  was 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  mortality  rose  ; 
and  after  that,  wheat  rose  again,  almost  to  the 
maximum  of  the  year,  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
the  mortality  fell  to  the  minimum  of  the  year.  Of 
course,  some  explanation  of  these  results  could  be 
found  in  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  wheat  with 
the  temperature,  but  they  are  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  command  attention  nevertheless. 
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We  gather  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  on  the  Water-supply  of 
Rome,  Ancient  and  Modern,  that  a  company  is 
about  to  use  one  of  the  old  aqueducts  for  a  high- 
service  supply  to  Rome  of  the  coldest  water  the 
inhabitants  ever  had  to  drink.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  at  the  last  conversazione  of  the  President 


of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr  J.  F.  Bateman  gave  an 

_  London 

water  from  the  sources  of  the  SevernT 


exposition  of  his  project  for  supplying  London  with 


News  of  the  discovery  of  a  mammoth  in  the 
frozen  soil  of  arctic  Siberia  has  just  been  received 
from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Peters- 
burg, to  the  satisfaction  of  paheontologistSj  who  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
complete  and  trustworthy  description  of  the  ancient 
creature.  It  was  discovered  in  1864  by  a  Samoyed, 
near  the  bay  of  Tna,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Obi,  imbedded  in  the  earth,  covered  with  hair,  and 
the  skin  apparently  entire.  This  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  due  to  the  almost  perennial  frost  which 
prevails  on  the  northernmost  coast  of  Asia,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  partial  exposure  to  the  air  will 
not,  as  in  a  former  instance,  have  occasioned  a 
sudden  decomposition.  In  February  of  the  present 
year,  the  Academy  above  referred  to  commissioned 
a  well-known  palaeontologist,  one  of  their  body,  to 
visit  the  spot,  and  note  its  geology,  together  with 
every  possible  particular  concerning  the  mammoth. 
We  may  therefore  hope  to  have,  in  due  time,  a 
detailed  report  of  the  discovery,  as  well  as  of  the 
appearance  of  the  animal,  and  should  circumstances 
prove  favourable,  of  the  contents  of  its  stomach. 
The  subject  is  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  the  question  of  a  change  of  climate  since 
the  age  when  the  mammoth  roamed  along  the 
shores  of  what  is  now  a  frozen  sea. 

The  Geographical  Society's  Proceedings  contains 
a  paper  on  the  Rovuraa,  a  river  of  Eastern  Africa, 
which  has  some  interest  for  general  readers,  as  it  is 
by  the  Rovuma  that  Dr  Livingstone  hopes  to  enter 
the  country  and  renew  his  explorations.  Its  mouth 
lies  north  of  Cape  Delgado,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  opens  to  the  sea  with- 
out bar  or  surf,  in  a  spacious  bav.  Being  thus  easy 
of  access,  the  river  offers  unusual  facilities  for  access 
to  the  interior.  In  his  last  expedition,  Dr  Living- 
stone, accompanied  by  Dr  Kirk,  ascended  it  a  hun- 
dred miles,  until  stopped  by  a  barrier  of  rocks,  from 
which,  on  the  next  attempt,  he  will  probably  pursue 
his  journey  by  land.  He  will  then  be  not  far  from 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  head-waters 
of  the  Zambesi,  Congo,  and  Nile,  which  he  is  likely 
to  regard  as  a  promising  scene  of  exploration.  The 
lower  part  of  the  river  is  Lined  by  mangroves  ;  but, 
as  Dr  Kirk  writes,  *  when  this  unhealthy  region  is 
passed,  we  enter  a  plain  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
thick  bush,  and  gigantic  grass,  bound  together 
and  festooned  by  brilliant-flowered  tropical  plants, 
teeming  with  animal  life.  In  the  water,  there  are 
herds  of  hippopotami,  easy  of  approach,  not  having 
been  hunted  with  firearnis^but  sufficiently  bold  to 
attack  a  boat  with  their  formidable  tuskB.'  Should 
Dr  Livingstone  succeed  in  solving  the  problem  of 
the  water-shed  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  Nile,  he  will  achieve  the  crowning 
exploit  of  his  travels. — We  may  add  to  this,  that 
Dr  Kirk  has  sailed  to  undertake  fresh  explorations 
in  Eastern  Africa,  of  which  we  may  hope  to  hear 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

To  those  foreign  and  domestic  savans  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Great  George 
Street,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  untiring 
civility  and  kindness  of  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr  Charles  Manby,  have  received  a  fresh  acknow- 
ledgment from  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  in 
his  nomination  by  the  king  of  Sweden  as  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  order  of  Wasa,  a  decoration  not 
before  conferred  on  any  Englishman  in  the  present 
century,  besides  Telford  ana  Rennie. 


MY  CHOICE. 

You  ask  me  if  the  face  is  fair 
Whose  image  sweet  has  power 

To  brace  me  for  the  daily  care, 
To  cheer  the  lonely  hour. 

Full  many  a  face  less  fair  than  hers 

Has  won  in  rout  and  ball 
The  hearts  of  ardent  worshipper*, 

The  heart-felt  praise  of  all. 

But  not  for  giddy  festal  nights 
Keeps  she  her  charms  in  store; 

Her  face  with  bounteous  sunshine  lights 
The  dwellings  of  the  poor. 


mplc  smiles  of  children  brought 
Prom  haunts  of  hate  and  sin 
To  learn  of  Love  that  passes  thought, 
Are  those  she  seeks  to  win. 

0  happy  infant  ears  that  catch 

Her  sweet  and  earnest  calls ! 
0  happy  doors  within  whose  latch 

Her  welcome  shadow  falls ! 

Would  that  her  smile  my  lot  might  bless, 

And  in  my  hamlet  be 
Heaven's  light  amid  the  cottages, 

The  light  of  home  to  me  ! 


In  the  present  Number  is  completed  the  Tale  of 
MIRK  ABBEY, 

to  be  followed  on  7th  July  by  an  Original 
Serial  Story,  by  Thomas  Spbight, 
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IN  OCCUPATION. 

IN  TWO  PART8. — PART  I. 

If  the  reader  of 4  The  Boy's  First  Fight '  •  has  any 
kindly  feeling  towards 4  the  boy,'  I  will  ask  him  just 
to  return  and  glance  at  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo, 
and  then  to  take  a  walk  with  me  to  Paris. 

It  is  nearly  dark—just  light  enough  to  shew  the 
Duke  himself,  smiling  (how  rarely  the  hard  and 
sharp  old  soldier  could  smile !),  and  giving  a  kindly 
word,  and  a  never-forgotten  shake  of  the  hand,  to 
a  subaltern  unknown  alike  to  fame  and  to  him. 
Here  come  the  Prussians !  Their  line  of  march 
crosses  us  just  at  this  point  They  pause  not, 
but  carry  on  the  pursuit— which  we  leave  to  them, 
nothing  loath.  Late,  late  into  that  night  was  I 
roused  from  sleep  by  the  braying  of  their  horrid 
trumpets,  as  regiment  after  regiment  saluted  us  in 
passing  with  God  Save  the  King. 

And  now  we  held  a  soiree — a  sort  of  conversa- 
zione. The  gossip  was  far  more  interesting  than 
usual  in  such  assemblies.  Of  the  refreshments,  the 
less  said  the  better.  As  to  solids,  I  fared  like 
4  Maister  Michael  Scot's  man— sought  meat,  and  gat 
nane.'  Liquids  were  worse.  In  the  dark,  I  rashly 
adventured  on  a  drink  of  what  was  said  to  be 
water.  Ita  real  composition  I  never  knew,  but 
have  thought  of  it  in  after-days,  when  reading  of 
the  stuff  which  Mohammed,  in  contrast  to  the  iced 
sherbet  of  the  Faithful,  describes  as  the  potion  of 
the  damned.  I  had  swallowed  not  a  little  before 
I  was  able  to  stop  and  fling  away  the  rest  with  a 
shudder.  Well  I  might,  if  the  tales  were  true 
about  the  sort  of  things  that  were  flung  down  the 
wells  that  day.  There  was  trade  going  on :  the 
men  had  crosses  and  orders  to  sell.  I  bought 
none,  for  which  omission  I  was  soundly  rated  after- 
wards by  my  female  relatives.  A  good  deal  was 
doing,  too,  in  horseflesh :  two  were  offered  me  at 
fabulously  low  prices,  so  low  that  I  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  and  I  was  right :  they 
proved  to  be  useless  from  wounds.  Now  for  rest ! 
Last  night,  the  French  had  slept  on  this  spot 

•  See  Chambcrit  Journal,  No.  110. 


There  lay,  arranged  by  experienced  hands,  the  top 
of  the  ridge  of  what  had  been  a  farmhouse  roof — 
stuffed  it  was  with  wealth  of  hay,  and  unoccupied. 
In  I  crawled,  and  in  spite  of  Prussian  trumpets, 
that  night  was  to  me  as  peaceful  as  the  day  had 
been  wild. 

Up  rose  the  sun,  and  so  did  we.  4  It  was  idlesae 
all.' 

4  Where 's  my  servant  V 

4  Shot  through  the  knee,  sir.  But  you  can  have 
 .    His  master 's  killed.' 

My  new  valet  made  his  appearance,  and  not 
empty-handed.  Whence  it  came,  Heaven  knows, 
but  he  produced  a  fowl,  and  offered  it  for  break- 
fast. All  I  could  contribute  was  some  rice  I  had 
got  out  of  a  wagon  bearing  the  address  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  ;  and  so  we  made  a  joyous  picnic. 
After  which  he  had  more  good  in  store  for  me. 

4  Would  you  like  a  clean  shirt,  sir  V 

4  Of  all  things.' 

4  Well,  sir,  I  can't  say  it  is  quite  clean,  but  it 's 
almost  as  good :  master  only  wore  it  once.' 

And  on  inspection,  it  looked  so  little  the  worse 
for  wear,  in  comparison  of  my  own,  that  I  was  glad 
to  put  on  the  dead  man's  garment 

So,  fed  and  clothed,  I  strolled  out  for  a  little 
walk,  to  spy,  not  the  nakedness,  but  the  curiosities 
of  the  land.  It  was  strewn  with  a  medley  of  all 
imaginable  military  equipments  and  stores.  So  far 
to  the  front,  there  were  few  ugly  sights  ;  there  had 
been  no  fighting  here.  The  worst  were  the  horses 
— standing  in  helpless  suffering,  or  lying  about, 
many  of  them  unhurt,  only  from  exhaustion  incap- 
able of  standing.  I  put  some  corn  to  the  lips  of 
one ;  they  opened  and  took  it  in.  Another 
handful,  and  he  got  upon  his  legs,  shook  himself, 
and  stared  at  me  wofully.  Poor  fellow !  I  had 
better  have  left  him  to  his  insensibility. 

A  flash,  a  crackling,  a  rush  of  the  men  to  the 
piles  of  arms !  What  is  it  ?  Some  thoughtless 
fellow  had  picked  up  a  bundle  of  quick-match 
(used  by  the  French  artillery,  like  reed  pens,  dipped 
in  some  yellow  devilry),  and  stupidly  flung  them 
into  one  of  the  fires  that  were  burning  about.  The 
explosion  sent  the  fire  flying  in  all  directions. 
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Close  by  were  the  arms  with  the  cartridge-boxes 
hanging  to  them.  Fortunately,  no  mischief  ensued. 
Only  two  days  before,  when  the  fighting  was  just 
over  at  Quatre  Bras,  an  officer  of  the  30th,  walking 
hastily  by  the  piles  of  arms,  knocked  one  down  ; 
a  musket  went  off,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

A  roar  and  a  clatter  just  behind  me.  I  turned, 
and  saw  a  black  cloud  and  a  wheel  sailing  into  the 
air.  A  French  ammunition-wagon  had  blown  up. 
(A  spare  wheel  was  carried  at  the  tail  of  them.) 
It  turned  out  that  two  British  soldiers,  never  stop- 
ping to  think  what  was  in  the  wagon,  had  been 
chopping  up  the  wood-work  to  light  their  fire. 
They  had  escaped  all  that  fighting,  and  now  a  spark 
had  torn  them  to  pieces — so  completely,  that  the 
only  remains  found  were  part  of  a  gaiter  (the  button 
Bhewing  the  number  of  their  regiment}  and  a  lump 
of  something  that  looked  like  ill-cured  bacon,  such 
as  the  Maories  make  in  New  Zealand. 

'  Fall  in ! '  I  found  myself  in  command  of  my 
company,  and  got  orders  to  see  that  the  muskets 
were  unloaded,  tor  fear  of  accident ;  so  I  marched 
them  to  the  nearest  bank,  and  fired  into  it.  The 
earth  shook,  and  we  had  done  with  destruction. 

And  now  the  regiment  was  formed  for  a  march. 
At  the  last  moment,  came  a  message  to  me  from  a 

brother-officer.    '  If  you  please,  sir,  Mr  begs 

you  '11  bring  this  horse  [a  French  trooper]  on  for 
him  till  he  comes  up.  He 's  away  on  duty.'  Just 
then  the  word  was  given  to  move,  so  I  mounted  ; 
but  the  brute  would  only  retreat  Twice  he  drove 
me  through  the  ranks,  stern  foremost ;  then  I 
jumped  off,  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Going  off  the  field,  we  passed  the  last  trace  of 
war — a  large  farmhouse  in  flames,  adjoining  the 
road,  which  was  very  narrow,  so  that  we  had  to 
pass  unpleasantly  close.  The  folding-gates  were 
open  ;  the  immense  farm-yard,  seen  through  them, 
was  one  furnace.   The  heat  was  almost  painful. 

It  is  well  known  how  apt  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  expectations  is  to  come  to  grief;  and  more 
than  once  such  has  been  my  lot,  as  it  was  now. 
The  custom  on  service  was,  that  the  officers  of  each 
company  messed  together,  and  the  captain  provided 
the  canteen — a  box  containing  the  equivalents  for 
plate,  glass,  china,  and  cutlery,  with  a  lot  of  cam- 
paigning knickknacks  of  approved  utility.  Simple 
enough  they  were  in  general  But  my  captain  was 
a  luxurious  one,  and  had  bought  a  pair  of  canteens, 
the  admiration  of  the  regiment— of  all,  at  least, 
except  perhaps  a  few  hardened  veterans,  who  might 
call  them  effeminate.  His  subalterns  were  objects 
of  envy  to  all  the  rest.  But,  alas,  he  was  wounded, 
and  left  in  the  rear ;  his  baggage  would  follow  him. 
The  company's  mess  was  broken  up.  The  other 
members  of  it  joined  old  friends  in  other  companies. 
I  was  a  raw  recruit,  a  stranger  to  them  all,  and  at 
first  felt  lonely  enough  ;  though  I  soon  found  some 
to  take  compassion  on  me.  What  was  worse,  when 
the  regimental  baggage  came  up,  mine  was  not 
among  it  Great  destruction  was  known  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  retreat,  or  rather  flight  to 
Brussels.  In  all  probability,  my  kit  was  gone.  I 
was  worse  off  than  the  men  in  the  ranks,  for  they 
had  their  knapsacks.  I  had  absolutely  nothing 
but  the  clothes  I  wore.  As  to  the  ornamental 
details  of  the  toilet,  I  will  onlv  say  that  I  always 
contrived  to  appear  on  parade  clean  enough  to  pass 
muster,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  venture  to 
think  that  was  rather  creditable  to  the  handiness  of 
a  beginner.  At  night,  I  had  not  even  a  greatcoat. 
I  lay  down  as  I  marched ;  but  I  could  always  get 


straw,  or  some  substitute  for  it.  It 
time,  and  I  did  perfectly  well. 

The  magnitude  of  our  success  now  began  to  be 
evident;  we  learned  that  the  enemy  was  utterly 
broken  and  dispersed,  and  that  we  were  marching 
on  Paria  No  one  now  can  tell  what  a  magical 
sound  that  was.  As  we  had  finished  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle,  so  were  we  now  leading  the 
advance.  It  was  felt  to  be  our  proper  place,  and 
all  were  in  high  spirits. 

The  second  or  third  night,  we  fouud  ourselves 
between  Maubeuge  and  Bavay,  on  the  very  spot 
where,  a  fortnight  before,  those  one  hundred  thou- 
sand French  had  been  massed.  Now,  but  for  us, 
all  was  as  quiet  as  a  cover  after  the  hounds  have 
gone  away  with  their  fox.  Two  or  three  marches 
more  brought  ua  to  Le  Catean  ;  here  we  squatted 
in  some  fine  meadows.  Turf,  shady  trees,  aud 
running  water  made  a  veritable  gipsy  paradise. 
We  were  promised,  and  got,  three  days  rest  in  it, 
to  get  ourselves  to  rights.  Such  had  been  the 
scramble  of  the  Waterloo  gathering,  that  regiments 
wero  marching  into  action  up  to  the  very  end, 
and  some  did  not  arrive  till  all  was  over.  Chiefly 
from  these  new-comers,  two  detachments  were  now 
selected,  and  sent  to  attack  Cambray  and  Peronne. 
The  latter  bore  the  name  of  a  virgin  fortress.  But 
there  was  universal  dismay  among  the  enemy,  and 
very  little  resistance  was  made.  We  heard  the 
firing,  as  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  by  the  waters 
of         I  never  heard  the  name  of  the  little  stream. 

On  one  of  these  sunny  afternoons,  I  was  lying 
on  my  face  in  the  soft  grass,  cozily  basking,  and 
chatting  with  a  veteran  boy  by  my  side.  A  sort  of 
Scotch  Achilles  he  was  indeed,  though,  for  Achilles, 
he  made  rather  a  startling  confession. 

'  The  firet  time  I  went  into  action,'  he  said, '  I 
was  in  a  regular  funk.  I  couldn't  help  it  But  I 
felt  sure  I  had  disgraced  myself,  and  fully  expected 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  regiment  To  my  surprise, 
nobody  found  fault  with  me — nobody  shunneu  me. 
I  took  heart,  and  thought :  Well,  it  s  very  kind  of 
them ;  I  '11  try  and  do  better  next  time ;  and  I 
did.  But  still  it  was  bad  ;  oh !  shocking  bad  ; 
and  still  no  notice  was  taken.  Practice  became 
frequent  Most  days  we  were  under  fire,  more  or 
less ;  till  I  got  broken  in,  and  gradually  came  to 
behave  pretty  much  like  the  others.  But  I  can't 
say  I  ever  really  enjoyed  any  fighting  till  the  other 
day.' 

Our  three  days'  grace  came  to  an  end,  and  away 
we  walked.  One  evening,  the  word  was  passed : 
'  We  are  to  surprise  St  Quentin.  By  two  in  the 
morning,  the  regiment  will  be  under  arms.  No 
signals  to  be  made.  The  most  absolute  silence 
necessary.'  Tents  we  had  none :  ours  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Brussels'  canal.  So  all  that  was  to 
be  done  was  to  rise  up,  as  a  wild  beast  does  from 
his  lair.  Excellently  it  was  done.  I  was  awaked  by 
a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  whisper  in  my  ear : 
*  Up  with  you  ! '  and  up  I  stood.  The  men  had  a 
little  more  to  do  ;  but  the  doing  of  it  was  inaudible 
and  invisible,  for  the  night  was  a  pitch-dark  one. 
Napier  gives  the  number  of  minutes  in  which,  from 
their  awakening,  the  old  Light  Division  could  get 
under  arms.  These  men  had  belonged  to  it,  and 
made  good  what  Napier  says.  There  they  stood, 
eight  hundred  men,  ready  for  anything,  and  would 
bo  felt  before  they  were  heard  or  seen.  There  they 
stood,  and  got  no  word  to  move.  What 's  amiss  ? 
The  defenders  of  St  Quentin  had  given  it  up,  and 
we  lay  down  to  finish  our  nap. 
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A  few  days  after,  on  the  march,  we  fell  in  with 
a  battery  of  artillery  which  had  formerly  served 
with  the  regiment  The  men  were  mostly  old 
acquaintances ;  there  was  a  hearty  recognition  and 
mutual  inquiries.  I  heard  a  rapid  fire  of  question 
and  answer,  in  which  there  seemed  no  variety. 
*  How 's  So-and-so  ?'— « Dead/  That  was  the  burden 
of  the  funeral-song.  It  seemed  to  shock  both  sides. 
We  had  met  gaily  and  parted  sadly.  Very  different 
— very  extraordinary  were  our  next  acquaintances. 
A  queer  troop  it  was !  We  were  fairly  puzzled, 
and  but  slowly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
work  of  our  own  hands  was  before  us— the  sove- 
reign and  the  court  we  had  helped  to  restore! 
Louis  XVIII.  and  his  tail,  travelling  to  take 
possession !  Not  Frankenstein  himself  could  have 
been  more  disgusted  at  the  thing  that  he  had 
raised  up.  A  most  undignified  appearance  they 
made  indeed ;  and  our  men  were  not  commonly 
civil — truth  to  tell,  I  heard  hisses. 

We  had  now  settled  down  to  a  very  regular  mode 
of  life.  At  three  in  the  morning,  we  jumped  up ; 
it  would  be  so  cold  then  that  I  did  not  like  to 
touch  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  and  the  heat  would  be 
as  excessive  before  the  day  was  over.  Our  invalu- 
able servants  had  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  ready — 
that,  with  hard  biscuit,  made  our  breakfast  They 
got  their  own,  and  had  everything  packed  in  time 
to  join  the  battalion,  which  moved  off  immediately. 
One  morning,  as  we  were  waiting  for  the  bugle,  and 
wanning  our  hands  over  the  fire,  a  peasant  forced 
his  way  rudely  enough  among  us,  laughing  grimly 
at  our  effeminacy,  which  needed  fire  on  a  summer 
morning.  '  Look  there ! '  he  said,  holding  out  two 
frightful  stumps.  *  I  left  my  fingers  in  Russia. 
That  was  something  like  cold.' 

The  march,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  was  mere 
play,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  our  own.  Rations 
were  regular ;  field-peas  abundant  and  just  ripe ; 
they  made  a  capital  addition  to  our  stew.  Officers 
would  make  foraging  excursions  to  pick  up  fowls, 
or  any  other  provisions  to  be  had  for  money,  and 
we  paid  for  all,  like  Englishmen.  But  we  could 
not  go  far,  and  very  little  was  offered,  though  we, 
in  advance  of  the  whole  army,  always  came  upon 
fresh  ground.  The  orders  against  plunder  were 
most  rigid.  Not  a  man  might  leave  the  bivouac 
for  water,  unless  regularly  marched  by  a  corporal. 
The  fact  was,  some  of  our  precious  allies  had  taken 
to  pillaging,  and  the  Duke  was  determined  to  put  it 
down.  Our  own  men  were  really  very  well  con- 
ducted, and  indignant  at  suffering  for  the  misconduct 
of  fellows  whom  they  thoroughly  despised.  And  this 
feeling  was  shared  by  the  a  Ihcers.  Such  restric- 
tions were  felt  as  an  insult  to  the  regiment.  Often, 
in  the  villages,  we  were  pressed  to  stay  the  night, 
generally  by  the  women.  I  heard  afterwards  that 
some  Prussian  officers  had  yielded  to  such  tempta- 
tion, and  that  there  had  been  cases  of  murder; 
but  there  was  between  the  French  and  Prussians  a 
bitterness  with  which  we  had  nothing  to  da 

I  was  one  of  a  party  of  three — one  mounted — 
who  were  foraging  in  a  village,  when  some  of  the 
people  came  in  crying  for  help  ;  some  Germans 
had  broken  in,  and  were  plundering.  Off  we  set; 
soon  got  sight  of  the  offenders ;  sent  our  cavalry  to 
cut  off  their  retreat,  and  then  we  two  charged  into 
a  lot  of  some  twenty  foreigners,  who  were  helping 
themselves.  They  ran  for  it  forded  a  river,  ana 
took  to  a  wood  ;  out  our  active  little  dragoon  made 
one  prisoner.  Him  we  marched  into  the  centre  of 
the  village,  cut  some  sticks,  made  him  strip,  tied 


him  to  a  tree,  and  told  the  Frenchmen  to  lay  on. 
But  they  were  afraid :  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  touch  him,  and  he  evidently  thought  he  was 
going  to  get  off.  I  felt  a  sensation  of  rage,  and  the 
next  moment  felt  myself  Hogging,  and  my  two 
companions  helping  me.  He  got  a  right  good 
thrashing,  and  was  then  turned  into  the  river,  to 
follow  his  comrades. 

But  I  had  another  adventure  of  that  Bort,  which 
might  have  proved  more  serious.  There  was  with 
us  a  battalion  of  the  German  Legion  ;  capital  old 
soldiers,  but  infamous  plunderers.  I  fell  in  with 
two  of  them — powerful  grenadiers — behaving  very 
ill.  They  had  their  muskets — I  nothing  l>ut  a 
sword,  and  I  was  but  a  baby  in  their  hands. 
Without  a  thought,  or  I  should  hardly  have  ven- 
tured it,  I  collared  them  both,  and  have  often  Bince 
wondered  why  they  did  not  finish  me.  It  was 
more  than  a  mile  from  camp,  and  they  might  have 
done  it  with  perfect  safety.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
habit  of  discipline — perhaps  contempt  of  the  boy. 
But  I  marched  them  gravely  to  their  own  regi- 
ment a°d  gave  them  up  to  their  adjutant,  making 
him  take  down  the  charge.  He  smiled  aa  he  did 
so,  and  pretended  to  put  them  in  arrest  I  saw 
how  the  matter  was,  and  thought  I  had  done 
enough.  v 

The  country  through  which  we  were  passing  was 
one  of  gentle  slopes,  and  quite  open ;  the  general 
crop,  tall  rye.   I  have  lost  my  way  in  it  so  com- 

rletely,  that  it  was  only  by  the  sound  of  the  bands 
have  been  able  to  steer  for  the  camp. 
I  one  day  met  a  Prussian  cavalry  regiment 
surging  right  through  it  like  a  fleet  at  sea.  They 
were  marching  in  column  of  sections,  twelve  or 
fifteen  abreast  The  trumpets  would  give  a 
flourish.  The  leading  section  struck  up  a  verse  of 
some  soldiers'  song,  and  sung — as  trained  Germans 
do— beautifully.  The  whole  regiment  took  up  the 
chorus.  Then  another  flourish  of  trumpets.  The 
second  section  sung  a  second  verse  ;  and  so  on. 
And  all  the  time,  the  harvest  was  being  trampled 
under  their  horses'  feet ! 

If,  as  I  would  fain  hope,  the  reader  has  by  this 
time  learned  to  take  something  like  an  interest  in 
my  comfort  and  respectability,  he  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  my  getting  a  good  wash  ;  all  the  more 
desirable,  as  we  were  now  really  drawing  near  to 
that  centre  of  civilisation  and  elegance,  Paris. 
Gomes,  then,  to  me  a  brother-rough,  and  says: 
'  Here 's  a  nice  old  chateau.  The  people  have  run 
away — only  an  old  woman  in  the  house.  Let's 
make  ourselves  comfortable.'  We  entered ;  about 
half-a-dozen— mere  boys,  and  very  innocent  The 
dame  was  discreet  And  left  us  to  ourselves.  Such 
a  pond  in  the  garden  !  and  such  a  hot  day !  Here 
goes  !  In  five  minutes  we  were  in  the  water- 
rinsing  our  garments,  and  spreading  them  on  the 
banks  to  dry.  Then  we  well  and  truly  washed 
ourselves,  and  dried  ourselves  in  the  same  blessed 
sun ;  then  stepped  into  our  clean  clothes — and 
emerged  perfect  puritans.  The  old  woman  was 
very  friendly  and  compassionate.  *  You  're  going 
up  to  Paris  V  she  asked. 
'  Yes !' — slightly  triumphant. 
'  Ah,  poor  children  !  you  don't  know  the  men  of 
the  faubourgs.  I  do.'  (The  old  wretch  had  no 
doubt  witnessed  the  Reign  of  Terror.)  'They'll 
cut  all  your  throats,  they  will !' 

At  length,  to-day  we  were  to  eee  Paris.  All 
went  on  like  other  days,  rill  we  halted,  as  usual, 
for  five  minutes'  rest  in  a  lane.  There  was  a  riaing- 
____  —   ==. 
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ground  in  front ;  a  few  officers  strolled  up  it,  came 
back  rather  hastily,  and  proclaimed — Paris  !  The 
column  moved  on — topped  the  rise.  Before  us  was 
a  large  dome,  glittering  in  the  sun ;  we  had  heard 
of  the  gilt  roof  of  the  'Invalides'  (the  French 
Chelsea),  and  knew  it  at  once.  The  city  of  our 
dreams  lay  full  in  view.  Every  tower,  every  build- 
ing, had  a  historical  name — but  wc  thought  not 
of  them  ;  we  had  eyes  for  only  one  object— Mont- 
mart  re.  Rumour  had  told  us  that  the  French  were 
by  this  time  very  formidably  intrenched  before 
Paris,  and  that  the  stronghold  of  all  was  Mont- 
martrc.  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  Wicked  and 
dangerous  it  looked — rising  sheer  out  of  the  plain 
— one  mound  of  newly  turned  earth — one  vast  ; 
battery.  Our  oldest  hands  looked  grave.  '  If  we  j 
are  to  go  at  that,  it  will  be  no  joke.' 

Blucher,  with  his  Prussians,  had  been  before  i 
Paris  for  some  dayB ;  Wellington  was  known  to  j 
have  gone  up  and  held  council  with  him.  '  Marshal 
Forwards,'  as  his  men  delighted  to  call  him,  wanted  [ 
now  to  go  straight  forward.  The  fleeing  foe  had 
turned  to  bay— he  would  finish  him  at  a  blow. 
But  the  Duke,  an  economist  in  everything,  was 
habitually  sparing  of  the  lives  of  his  men — feeling 
always  how  few  they  were,  and  how  matchless. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  engage  at  disadvantage, 
so  he  confronted  his  enemy,  ready  to  strike,  when 
and  where  his  quick  eye  might  catch  opportunity. 
Meanwhile,  he  sent  the  gluttonous  fighter  to  do 
what  little  fighting  remained — to  turn  the  French 
flank — and  we  sat  down  on  the  heights  above 
Montmorency.  Below  us  a  plain,  cultivated  like  a 
garden  ;  Montmartre  rising  out  of  it,  as  I  have 
said.    Almost  at  our  feet,  the  town  of  St  Denis, 


as  it  might  do  to-day.  Across  the  plain  ran  a 
high-road,  bordered  with  avenues  of  tall  trees. 
The  only  living  object  in  this  plain  was  a  vedette 
(mounted  sentry)  of  our  German  Legion.  For 
what  purpose  he  was  there,  none  of  us  could 
guess ;  but  a  parcel  of  cowardly  fellows  came 
out  of  St  Denis,  hiding  behind  the  trees  of  the* 
avenue,  and  popping  at  him  in  pure  wantonness. 
Our  hill  was  covered  with  anxious  and  indig- 
nant spectators.  The  steady  German  kept  walking 
his  horse  backwards  and  forwards,  impassive  as 
a  target  'Ah!  they've  hit  him!  See!  his 
cap's  off!'  He  coolly  dismounted  to  pick  it  up, 
and  coolly  resumed  his  walk.  It  seemed  an  age 
while  this  cruel  work  was  going  on  ;  at  length,  to 
our  exceeding  joy,  he  was  withdrawn.  The  clumsy 
blackguards  never  hit  him,  after  alL 

There  was  a  bustle.  What  now  I  The  Prussian 
army  defiling  past  us  for  the  second  time,  on  their 
way  to  turn  the  French.  Of  their  infantry,  perhaps 
every  third  man  carried  a  chair — plunder.  Checks 
on  the  march  were  constant,  and  whenever  one 
occurred,  the  chair-men  sat  down  to  rest.  Num- 
bers of  the  cavalry  were  leading  their  horses,  and 
carrying  the  saddles  on  their  own  backs.  On 
inquiry,  I  found  this  was  the  punishment  for 
neglecting  their  horses. 

Already  we  were  beginning  to  taste  the  good 
things  of  Paris.  Our  knowing  old  campaigners  liad 
somehow  supplied  themselves  with  wine,  in  buckets 
and  all  kind  of  vessels.  Yet  they  did  not  get 
druuk.  I  wondered  to  see  it  allowed.  But  there 
seemed  a  tacit  understanding  between  officers  and 
men  that  the  indulgence  should  not  be  abused. 


There  came  a  sudden  order  to  march.  O  the 
swearing !  It  seemed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  safety- 
valve.  The  buckets  were  Bpitefully  kicked  over— 
the  ground  was  literally  drenched  with  wine — and 
we  moved  as  steady  as  if  wine  had  been  water. 

This  night  I  made  myself  exceptionally  comfort- 
able. Almost  the  only  point  I  cared  about  in  my 
sleeping  arrangements  was,  that  my  head  should  be 
raised.  Now  I  had  found  a  beautiful  sloping  bank. 
Willows  were  there,  and  rushes ;  and  I  '  biggit  a 
bower'  which  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  might 
have  envied.  Above  all,  I  got  plenty  of  clean, 
smooth,  wheaten  straw,  out  of  which  I.  manufac- 
tured something  almost  like  a  mattress.  Down  I 
lay.  To  go  to  sleep  at  once  was  waste  of  enjoy- 
ment I  was,  not  positively,  but  superlatively 
luxurious ;  ay,  and  comparatively  too,  as  I  listened 
to  heavy  firing  on  the  right,  and  knew  how 
the  Prussians  were  passing  that  night.  Next  morn- 
ing, we  all  knew  that  Vandamme  had  repulsed 
them,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  (Thin 
was  looked  on  as  a  flea-bite,  and  amidst  the 
general  success,  absolutely  forgotten  ;  but  I  dare 
say  the  French  remember  it.) 

My  sleep  was  profound.  I  woke  staring  : 
nothing  over  me  but  the  sky,  or  under  me  but 
the  earth.  I  had  gone  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  straw, 
beneath  a  canopy  of  boughs.  I  rubbed  my  eyes, 
looked  up,  and  the  mystery  was  explained — there, 
on  the  bank  above,  stood  my  hut.  I  had  slidden  off 
my  smooth  and  sloping  couch,  down  to  the  flat 
below,  without  ever  waking. 

That  morning,  I  was  sent  on  picket  to  a  wind- 
mill on  a  rising-ground,  with  orders  to  watch  and 
report  any  movements  of  the  enemy.  A  mere  post 
of  observation.  The  miller's  house  was  plundered 
and  deserted  ;  a  scientific  rummage  produced  only 
a  little  flour,  with  which  my  men  proceeded  to 
make  damper  (unleavened  cakes).  The  oven  was 
found  to  l)e  full  of  something  ;  they  pulled  out  the 
poor  house-dog,  with  a  bayonet-wound  through  his 
heart — dead  in  defence  of  his  master's  property. 
My  sentries  had  nothing  to  tell — all  was  hushed. 
Around  were  vineyards  and  fruit  plantations  ;  the 
men  were  busy  baking ;  I  quietly  on  the  watch. 
Presently,  I  heard  '  Peep  !  peep  !l  and  out  came  a 
fowl  from  the  vines.  I  kept  still ;  another 
answered  the  signal.  All  quiet ;  so  temptingly 
quiet  that,  one  by  one,  the  whole  stock  of  poultry, 
which  must  have  fled  from  the  Prussians,  came  out, 
and  put  themselves  into  my  hands.  It  sounds 
like  taking  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  such  touch- 
ing confidence,  but  I  confess  to  chicken-pie. 

While  it  was  preparing,  I  had  decided  to  attempt 
scaling  the  mill,  which,  at  first  had  looked  too 
ruinous.  Up  I  got,  and  swept  the  horizon  with  my 
glass.  Here  and  there,  a  cloud  of  dust — no  more. 
What  is  that  flag  about,  on  yonder  tower— lowered, 
raised,  three  times  in  succession  ?  I  was  too  far  off 
to  make  out  the  colours  ;  but  I  know,  since,  that 
the  towers  were  those  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and  I  con- 
jecture that  what  I  saw  was  the  lowering  of  the 
tri-colour,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag.  All 
of  a  sudden,  the  mill  began  to  shake  so  fearfully 
that  I  ran  to  the  ladder  by  instinct ;  it  was  only 
a  brother-officer  coming  to  relieve  me. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  regiment,  I  met  the 
pontoon-train  going  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
Seine.  At  the  risk  of  affronting  Volunteers,  I  will 
describe  what  pontoons  then  were,  and  how  used 
(probably  modern  science  has  improved  them). 
Light,  flat-bottomed,  metal  boats,  which  accompany 
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Next  morning,  I  found  we  were  in  a  large  walled 
enclosure  (I  have  searched  for  it  since,  but  it  does 
not  exist).  I  strolled  out  into  the  high-road,  which 
ran  by  it.  Twenty  yards  from  me  were  two  Eng- 
lish vedettes,  carabine  in  hand  ;  ten  yards  in  front 
of  them  sat  two  French  ones,  in  like  attitudes— 
the  first  French  soldiers  I  had  eeeu  since  Waterloo. 
Presently,  I  saw  a  small  party  of  cavalry  coming 
across  the  fields  :  it  was  a  French  corporal  with 
the  relief.  He  posted  fresh  sentries  (ours  sitting 
like  statues).  Then  he  touched  his  horse's  side, 
and  walked  up  to  one  of  the  Britons,  pulled  out  a 
case-bottle,  and  tendered  it  with  a  bow.  It  was 
accepted,  with  another,  and  justice  done  to  it  Like 
hospitality  was  shewn  to  the  other  Englishman ; 
and  then  the  corporal,  rejoining  his  party,  went  off 
as  he  had  come.   Such  are  the  courtesies  of  war. 

But  the  war  was  over — further  resistance  hope- 
less ;  and  no  one  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
French  army  was  to  retire  behind  the  Loire,  and 
we  were  to  enter  Paris.  Where  was  Bonaparte  ? 
no  one  knew  where — no  one  seemed  to  care. 


one 


the  army  on  carriages.  -„  You  draw  a  line  across  my  head  on  a  grave.    O  sublunary  hopes,  what  arc 
your  river — float  a  pontpon-^make  it  fast  to  the  ye ! 
line— anchor  it,  head  and.  sterrt  j  then  another,  and 
another,  at  proper  intervals,  all  across  the  stream  ; 
lay  planks  from  boat  to  boat — and  there  is  your 
bridge.   Safe  enough,  if  you  do  not  overload  it ; 
but  it  waves  up  and  down  under  any .  passing 
weight,  and  ignorant  horses  are  apt  to  disapprove 
of  it   Before  it  was  ready,  there  was  the  Duke 
waiting,  and  there  also  was  a  party  of  cavalry.  The 
first  horses  pawed  the  planks,  and  shied  ;  the  men 
dismounted  to  lead  them.  The  Duke  laughed.  4  Oh, 
for  shame ! '  he  said ;  '  ride  ! '    He  sent  them  over, 
and  rode  after  them.    In  a  short  time,  we  got  an 
ugly  report  that  he  had  been  made  prisoner.  I 
never  heard  what  foundation  there  was  for  it ;  but 
certainly  that  handful  of  cavalry  was  the  only 
force  across  the  river  with  him,  until  we  followed, 
to  attack,  as  we  were  told,  the  bridge  of  Neuilly, 
over  another  winding  of  the  Seine.  As  we  followed 
the  bank,  the  bridge  came  in  sight    On  we  went, 
steadily,  in  column  of  companies  ;  mine  was  one  of 
the  last    I  saw  the  leading  company,  nearer  and 
nearer ;  saw  them  wheel  to  the  left,  close  up  to 
the  bridge — looked  for  the  smoke,  listened  for  the 
rattle  ;  there  was  neither,  and  they  were  quietly 
crossing.  The  bridge  had  been  abandoned.   It  was 
mined  ;  I  saw  the  places  as  we  passed.   No  troops 
shewed ;  but  Lord !  (an  Pepys  would  say)  Lord  ! 
how  the  women  did  abuse  us !    And  for  a  mile  or 
more,  there  was  not  a  whole  pane  of  glass  to  be  seen ; 
who  broke  them,  or  why,  I  cannot  tell  The  Prussians 
had  not  been  here.  Probably  the  retreating  French. 
Once  more  I  was  in  luck.    We  took  up  our  quar- 
ters in  a  suburban  village — Argenteuu,  I  think. 
No  billeting.    I  picked  out  for  myself  a  snug- 
looking  villa,  and  walked  in.    An  old  respectable 
servant  met  me,  and  explained  that  he  was  left  in 
charge,  with  orders  to  make  any  British  officer  com- 
fortable, and  with  a  gentlemanly  request  that  I 
would  not  waste  or  destroy  anything.   I  assured 
him  I  had  not  such  a  thought,  and  we  were  friends 
at  once.   He  shewed  me  over  the  place.  Delicious 
it  was !   Such  a  pavilion,  in  such  a  garden ! 
*  Where  would  I  sleep  ?    What  would  I  like  for 
dinner  V   To  keep  all  this  to  myself  would  be  too 
sulky  and  greedy.   At  the  same  time.  I  must  not 
trespass  too  far  on  the  old  butler's  good-wilL  First, 
I  fixed  on  my  bedroom.    How  I  did  ogle  that  bed ! 
Remember,  I  had  not  slept  in  one  for  three  weeks. 
I  would  have  turned  in  at  once,  but  it  was  broad 
day.   So  I  thought  mightily  of  dinner,  named  an 
hour,  said  I  would  bring  two  friends,  and  left  the 
rest  to  him.   He  seemed  delighted  to  be  so  treated, 
and  promised  I  should  be  well  satisfied.  I  was  now 
going  out,  but  he  pressed  me  sp  hard  to  take  some- 
thing first  th*t  I  consented,  and  he  brought  me  a 
bottle  of  wine.    My  years  have  been  many,  so 
have  my  wanderings— in  the  course  of  which  I 
have  seen  worshipful  society  in  many  lands,  and 
tasted,  God  be  thanked,  a  very  fair  quantity  of 
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Paris  ours  !  That  was  enough^  and  we  prepared  to 
make  our  entry.  The  colours  were  not  taken  out 
of  their  cases,  for  there  was  hardly  anything  to 
take  :  they  were  mere  rags  ;  and  one  of  the  poles 
was  a  lancer' s,  the  original  one  having  been  snapped 
in  two  by  the  shot  which  killed  the  ensign.  So 
the  colours  were  represented  by  their  oilskin  bags. 
As  we  passed  the  Barriere  de  l'Etoile,  there  was  a 
wondering  and  constantly  increasing  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, as  at  a  review,  but  not  a  soldier.  We  were 
the  first  BngKA 
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We  have  always  held  that  a  writer  is  morally 
bound  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  are  non- 
plussed how  to  follow  that  excellent  rule  on  the 
present  occasion,  by  reason  of  our  subject  having 
no  beginning  to  it  We  are  nowhere  told  tliat 
Adam  or  Eve  were  ashamed  of  their  nether 
limbs,  nor  is  it  recorded  when  their  descend- 
ants first  awoke  to  the  impropriety  and  inconve- 
nience of  parading  earth  bare-legged;  in  fact,  we 
are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  when,  where,  or  by 
whom  stockingB  were  first  introduced  to  an  appre- 
ciative world. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to  swathe 
their  legs  in  garters,  tied  in  a  knot  just  below  the 
knee ;  and  if  illuminators  may  be  accepted  as 
trustworthy  authorities,  King  Canute  wore  a  pair 
of  veritable  stockings.  The  Normans  wore  long 
drawers  called  chaussea,  sometimes  bandaged  and 
crossed  with  garters.  How  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters clad  their  lower  limbs,  we  do  not  know.  Henry 


very  good  wine,  but  never  any  to  equal  that  bottle  HI.  made  his  sister  a  present  of  a  pair  of  gold 


of  dry  champagne 

I  picked  up  two  comrades,  and  invited  them  to 
dinner.  '  Come  with  me  at  once,'  I  said  ;  '  we  can 
amuse  ourselves  till  it  is  ready.'  On  the  way,  one 
of  them  pricked  up  his  ears.  '  Do  you  hear  that 
bugle?'  The  assembly!  There  was  no  denying 
it  We  had  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the 
regiment — which  was  just  marching-— were  kept 
moving  till  dark.  I  got  no  dinner  at  all,  or  sup- 
per either,  and  1  slept  in  a  burying-ground,  with 


embroidered  cloth  stockings,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  infer  therefrom  that  stockings  were  familiar 
articles  of  feminine  attire  before  they  became  com- 
mon to  the  apparel  of  both  sexes. 

In  an  account-book  kept  by  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  bearing  date  1463, 
there  is  an  entry  of  the  payment  of  three  shillings 
and  fourpence  for  'hosyn,'  fourteen  shillings  for 
"two  pair  of  'lnorrey  hosyn,'  and  ten  shillings  for 
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4  a  pair  of  black  and  a  pair  of  white  for  my  master.' 
Henry  VIII.  is  said  to  have  worn  taffeta  or  cloth 
hose,  except  when,  by  lucky  chance,  he  could  pro- 
cure a  pair  of  silken  hose  from  Spain.  From  an 
inventory  of  his  apparel,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  King  Hal's  hose  were  made  of  various  mate- 
rials— of  coloured  cloths,  of  silk,  satin,  and  velvet 
But  these  '  hose'  were  rather  breeches  than  stock- 
ing, for  in  the  same  inventory  we  find  entered, '  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  of  green  velvet  for  stocks  to  a 
pair  of  hose  for  the  king's  grace — a  yard  and  a 
quarter  of  purple  satin  to  cover  the  stocks  of  a  pair 
of  hose  of  purple  cloth  tissue,'  besides  several 
entries  of  similar  character  respecting  *  stockyng  of 
hose.'  After  a  time,  the  component  parts  of  the 
hose  became  separated,  the  upper  part  retaining 
the  old  name,  and  the  lower  portion  receiving  the 
names  of  stocks,  nether-stocks,  and  stockings.  Un- 
fortunately, our  old  writers  apply  the  term  'hose' 
indifferently  to  either  garment ;  and  we  are  often 
puzzled  (as  when  Skelton  describes  the  poor  women 
of  his  time  hobbling  about  in  blanket  hose)  to  tell 
which  they  really  mean. 

The  introduction  of  silk  stockings  must  have 
been  welcomed  heartily  by  all  who  could  afford  to 
buy  them.  Mexerai  asserts  they  were  first  worn  by 
Henry  IX  of  France,  at  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
in  1559 ;  but  before  that,  Edward  VI.  had  gra- 
ciously accepted  a  pair  from  the  merchant-prince, 
Sir  Th  omas  Graham,  who  imported  them  from 
Spain,  the  land  where  they  were  first  manufac- 
tured. The  storv  goes,  that  a  loyal-minded  gran- 
dee, the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  the  first  pairs  of 
silk  stockings  made  in  Spain,  thought  he  could  not 
do  better  than  present  the  novel  utilities  to  his 
queen,  and  to  that  end  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  greatly  to  the 
discomposure  of  that  modest  man,  who  astonished 
the  innocent-meaning  noble  by  returning  him  his 
stockings,  and  bidding  him  remember  that  'the 
queen  of  Spain  had  no  legs  ! '  Our  own  Elizabeth, 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  she  had  legs,  received  a 
similar  gift  in  a  very  different  manner.  Soon  after 
her  accession,  her  majesty's  silk  woman,  Mistress 
Montague,  tendered  as  her  New-year's  gift  a  pair 
of  knitted  black  silk  stockings — the  first  of  the  | 
kind  made  in  England.  Elizabeth  lost  no  time  in 
putting  the  gift  to  ite  proper  use,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  result,  that  she  sent  for  Mrs  Montague, 
and  inquired  where  she  procured  such  comfortable 
foot-gear,  and  if  she  could  get  any  more  bike  them. 
4 1  made  them  very  carefully,  of  purpose  only  for 
your  majesty,'  replied  the  silkwoman  ;  '  and  seeing 
these  please  you  so  well,  I  will  presently  set  more 
in  hand.'  '  Do  so,'  quoth  the  queen ; 4  for  indeed  I 
like  silk  stockings  so  welL  because  they  are  pleasant, 
fine,  and  delicate,  that  henceforth  I  will  wear  no 
more  cloth  stockings.'  And  she  kept  her  royal 
word,  and  would  have  laughed  at  the  economy  of 
the  Margrave  John  of  Custrin,  who,  seeing  one  of 
his  councillors  wearing  silk  stockings  on  a  week- 
day, said  to  him  :  4  Barthold,  1  have  silk  stockings 
too,  but  I  wear  them  only  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days.' 

Shakspcare  seemingly  perpetrates  an  anachron- 
ism when  he  makes  Prince  Henry  tell  Poins  he 
knows  he  owns  but  two  pair  of  silk  stockings,  the  [ 
pair  on  his  legs,  and  those  that  were  the  peach- 
coloured  ones.     The  many  allusions  made  by 


Shakspeare,  prove  that  the  stocking  was  worn  by 
all  classes  of  people  when  he  wrote  nis  plays.  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  flatters  himself  that  his  leg 
does  indifferent  well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock. 
Mad  Petruchio  claims  Kate  the  curst  as  his  bride 
'  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot- 
hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue 
list ;'  and  when  he  arrives  at  his  home,  expects  his 
servants  to  honour  the  occasion  by  welcoming  their 
mistress  in  their  new  fustian  and  their  white 
stockings.  Socks  and  foul  stockings  contributed 
towards  making  Falstatfs  buck-basket  journey 
disagreeable;  Kit  Sly,  the  drunken  cobbler, 
exclaims :  4  Never  ask  me  what  raiment  1 11  wear  ; 
for  I  have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more 
stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet ;' 
and  Malvolio  has  immortalised  yellow  stockings, 
even  should  Blue-coat  boys  forswear  them. 

According  to  Stow,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
the  first  Englishman  to  encase  his  legs  in  home- 
made knitted  worsted  stockings.  He  says,  that  in 
the  year  1564,  one  Rider,  a  London  'prentice,  taken 
with  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings 
he  had  seen  at  an  Italian  merchant's,  managed  to 
borrow  them  for  a  few  days,  made  a  pair  exactly 
like  them,  and  presented  them  to  the  earl.  There 
may  have  been  something  peculiar  enough  in  the 
Mantuan  hose  for  Rider  to  think  them  worth  imitat- 
ing, but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
knitted  stockings  were  by  no  means  such  unfamiliar 
things  to  English  eyes  as  Stow  insinuates.  4  What 
need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wench,  when  she 
can  knit  him  a  stock  V  asks  Launoe,  in  one  of 
Shakspeare's  earliest  plays.  Knitted  hose  are 
mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  from  the  Household 
Hook  of  Sir  Thomas  l'Estrange,  we  find  that  a  pair 
of  knitted  hose  could  be  bought,  in  1533,  for  a 
couple  of  shillings,  while  children's  stockings  of 
the  same  sort  only  cost  sixpence  a  pair— too  low  a 
price,  it  seems  to  us,  for  anything  from  beyond  the 
seas.  Boethius,  in  1497,  says  of  the  Scotch, 4  their 
hosen  were  shapen  of  linen  or  woollen,  and 
never  came  higher  than  their  knee ;'  and  Savary 
does  not  hesitate  to  credit  the  Scots  with  the  inven- 
tion, upon  the  rather  insufficient  ground  that  the 
French  stocking-knitters  chose  St  Fiacre  as  the 
patron  of  their  guild  Holinshed,  describing  a 
pageant  at  Norwich  in  1573,  tells  us :  '  Upon  a 
Btage  stood  at  the  one  end  eight  small  women 
children  spinning  worsted  yarn,  and  at  the  other, 
as  many  knitting  of  worsted  yarn  hose;'  and  in 
another  placo  says  the  bark  of  the  alder  was  used 
by  country  wives  for  dyeing  their  knit  hosen  black 

Cloth  stockings  went  completely  out  of  favour 
in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  worsted,  jarnsey,  thread, 
silk,  and  fine  yarn  being  employed  in  its  place. 
Stockings  of  yellow,  white,  red,  russet,  tawny, 
and  green  were  not  deemed  sufficiently  elegant 
unless  they  were  interlaced  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  or  had  'quirks  and  clocks'  about  the 
ankle.  4  And  to  such  impudent  insolency  and 
shameful  outrage  it  is  now  grown,'  complains  the 
horrified  Stubbs,  4  that  every  one,  almost,  though 
otherwise  very  poor,  having  scarcely  forty  shillings 
of  wages  by  tne  year,  will  not  stick  to  have 
two  or  three  pair  of  these  silk  nether-stocks,  or 
else  of  the  finest  yarn  that  may  be  got,  though 
the  price  of  them  be  a  roval,  or  twenty  shillings,  or 
more,  as  commonly  it  is,  for  how  can  they  be 
less,  when  the  very  knitting  of  them  is  worth 
a  noble  or  a  royal,  and  some  much  more.  The 
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time  hath  been  when  one  might  have  clothed 
his  body  well  from  top  to  toe  for  less  than  a  pair 
of  these  nether-stocks  will  cost'  With  stockings 
in  snch  demand,  Lee  might  reasonably  hope 
his  Btocking-loom  would  receive  patronage  and 
protection  ;  but  his  hopes  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Elizabeth  refused  to  grant  him  a  patent, 
and  he  took  his  loom  to  France.  The  ill-fortune 
so  common  to  great  inventors  pursued  him  there, 
and  he  died  poor  and  broken-hearted.  After  his 
death,  some  of  his  workmen  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  in  England,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  stocking-manufacture,  the  importance  of 
which  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  twenty 
years  ago,  nearly  fifty  thousand  looms  were  em- 

Eloyed  in  the  trade,  a  number  that  has  no  doubt 
een  since  largely  increased. 
Kings  have  often  enough  condescended  to  borrow 
of  meaner  creatures.  James  I.  carried  this  species  of 
condescension  somewhat  lower  than  usual,  in  bor- 
rowing a  pair  of  scarlet  stockings  with  gold  clocks 
from  one  of  his  courtiers,  when  he  desired  to 
impress  the  French  ambassador  with  an  overpower- 
ing notion  of  his  magnificence.  Had  all  his  sub- 
jects been  as  economical,  the  stocking-makers  would 
have  fared  badly  ;  luckily  for  them,  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  former  reign  still  held  their  own  ; 
and  the  rage  for  leg-decoration  took  a  new  form, 
and  expended  some  of  its  zeal  upon  broad  garters, 
with  gold  fringes  and  point-lace  ends,  which  were 
fastened  below  the  knee  with  a  large  bow  or 
rosette.  Dekker,  in  his  Qulf$  Horn-book,  advises 
his  supposed  pupil,  if  he  was  ambitious,  '  to  fashion 
his  legs  to  his  silk  stockings,  and  his  proud  gait  to 
his  broad  garters ;'  to  study  his  directions  until  he 
can  walk,  as  others  fight,  by  the  book,  and  then 
Paul's  may  be  proud  of  him,  and  all  the  Inns  of 
Court  rejoice  to  behold  his  most  handsome  leg. 
Another  writer  declares  the  fops  wore  spangled 
garters  worth  a  copyhold,  filling  the  ladies,  espe- 
cially such  as  had  good  legs,  with  envy,  because 
fashion  would  not  allow  them  to  make  a  similar 
display. 

The  Cavaliers  affected  gay  stockings  and  long 
dangling  garters ;  so,  of  course,  the  Puritans 
patronised  the  opposite  fashion  of  sombre  black 
stockings,  and  tied  their  garters  up  short.  In 
Charles  LL's  reign,  England  supplied  the  foreign 
markets  with  leathern,  silken,  woollen,  and  kersey 
stockings  ;  but  as  regards  the  home  consumption, 
Nat  Lee  grumbled  that  plain  sense  had  grown 

Despicable  as  plain  clothes, 
As  English  hats,  bone-lace,  or  woollen  hose. 

The  last  were  not  likely  to  be  in  high  favour  at  a 
time  when  an  English  ambassador  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  appear  in  white  silk  stockings  over  scarlet 
ones  of  the  same  material ;  and  a  lady's  wardrobe 
was  considered  incomplete  without  at  least  four 
pair  of  silk  stockings  'shot  through  with  silver,' 
and  diamond-buckled  garters  to  keep  them  company. 
Mr  Pepys  'made  himself  fine'  with  linen  stock- 
ings from  the  Hague,  and  when  he  went  into  com- 
plimentary mourning  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
donned  a  pair  of  short  black  stockings  over  his  Bilk 
ones.  That  ladies  did  not  demur  at  receiving  gear 
for  their  nether  limbs  from  their  admirers,  may  be 
inferred  from  Pepys  choosing  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings as  his  gift  to  pretty  Mrs  Fierce,  when  she  was 
his  valentine.  At  another  time,  he  records  in  his 
Diary :  'To  my  cousin  Turner's,  where,  having  the 
last  night  been  told  by  her  that  she  had  drawn  me 


for  her  valentine,  I  did  this  day  call  at  the  New- 
Exchange,  and  bought  her  a  pair  of  green  silk 
stockings  and  garters  and  shoe-strings.'  Mr  Pepys 
was  not  singular  in  his  fancy  for  green  stockings. 
One  day,  Lord  Chesterfield  met  King  Charles  and 
his  brother  at  Miss  Stewart's,  when  the  conversation 
turning  upon  the  Muscovite  ambassadors,  then  the 
talk  of  the  town,  'that  fool  Crofta'  unluckily 
observed  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  said  Muscovites 
had  handsome  legs.  Upon  this  his  majesty  gallantly 
swore  no  woman  in  the  world  owned  such  a  leg  as 
their  beautiful  hostess ;  and  Miss  Stewart,  to  con- 
found any  sceptics  present,  'with  the  greatest 
imaginable  ease  immediately  afforded  the  company 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact  All  the  gentle- 
men, with  one  exception,  endorsed  the  royal 
judgment  The  exception  was  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  contended  that  the  leg  on  view  was  too  slender, 
avowed  his  preference  for  something  shorter  and 
thicker,  and  concluded  his  critical  remarks  by 
asserting  that '  no  leg  was  worth  anything  without 
green  stockings ! '  This  struck  my  Lord  Chesterfield 
as  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  royal  duke  had 
green  stockings  fresh  in  his  recollection ;  and  as  it 
happened  that  Lady  Chesterfield  had  short  and 
thick  legs,  and  was  partial  to  green  stockings,  the 
jealous  earl  jumped  to  a  jealous  conclusion,  and  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  his  wife  into  the  country,  to 
keep  her  out  of  mischief  Yellow  stockings  would 
seem  to  have  been  favoured  by  humbler  folks,  for 
when  the  queen  and  the  duchesses  of  Richmond 
and  Buckingham,  bent  on  a  graceless  frolic,  dis- 
guised themselves  as  country  wenches,  and  mixed 
with  the  crowd  at  Audley  End  Fair,  her  majesty 
'  bought  a  pair  of  yellow  stockings  for  her  sweet- 
heart* at  one  of  the  booths,  in  order  to  keep  up  her 
assumed  character. 

In  Dutch  William's  reign,  the  gentlemen  wore 
their  long  stockings  rolled  up  over  the  knee.  With 
the  square-cut  coats  and  long  flapped  waistcoats  of 
the  days  of  Anne,  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  scarlet 
or  blue  silk  stockings,  ornamented  with  gold  or 
silver  stocks,  drawn  over  the  knee,  but  gartered 
below  it  The  beaux  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Georgian  era  voted  scarlet  and  blue  vulgar,  rele- 
gating such  vivid  colours  to  second-rate  dancing- 
masters,  and  affected  pearl-coloured  stockings, 
the  tops  of  which  were  hidden  by  their  knee- 
breeches.  From  a  memorandum  of  Lady  Suffolk's, 
we  learn  that  one  dozen  pair  of  thread  stockings,  at 
seven-and-sixpence  per  pair,  was  considered  a  suffi- 
cient supply  to  last  a  princess  of  England  a  couple 
of  years,   in  1753,  the  fair  sex  were  reproached  for 


oi  years, 
making 


Their  petticoats  short,  that  a  hoop  eight  yards  wide 
Might  decently  shew  how  their  garters  were  tied — 

(a  couplet  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  ladies 
of  our  own  time) ;  and  for  being  generally  too  fond 
of  displaying  their  white  stockings.  In  1778, 
Walpole's  friend,  Mrs  Damer,  brought  black  silk 
stockings  in  vogue  for  a  while,  white  having  liitherto 
been  worn  even  for  mourning.  English  cotton 
stockings  were  in  great  request  abroad,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  when  all  trade  between  England  and 
France  was  prohibited,  the  Empress  Josephine 
actually  applied  to  parliament  for  permission  to 
purchase  half-a-dozen  pair  for  her  own  use,  a 
request  that  was  of  course  at  once  complied  with. 
When  knee-breeches  went  out  of  use,  the  stocking 
went  out  of  view,  and  ceased  to  become  a  noticeable 
item  in  male  attire ;  and  as  to  Lhe  leg-gear  of  the 
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ladies,  we  have  no  further  changes  to  chronicle, 
except  the  marked  revival,  of  late  years,  of 
coloured  stockings. 


OLIVER  OAKLAND. 

I  can't  name  the  year  just  at  this  moment,  but  it 
was  early  in  the  twenties,  when  I  matriculated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  only  man  I 
knew  there,  except  my  tutor,  was  Oliver  Oakland, 
afterwards  known  to  the  whole  college  as  Noble 
Nol.  We  had  come  from  the  same  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  where  our 
families  had  been  old  and  friendly  neighbours 
from  grandfather  times.  Mine,  the  Westwoods, 
were  well  to  do,  having  a  respectable  property  in 
house  and  land,  which  I,  being  the  only  boy  out  of 
seven  olive  plants,  expected  to  inherit  some  day. 
His  consisted  of  his  mother  and  himself.  Their 


entire  income  was  tht 


l>en 


sion  allowed  to  a  lieu- 


tenant's widow,  and  their  expectations  were  Oliver's 
wits.  How  he  got  first  to  school,  and  then  to 
college,  was  the  wonder  of  all  their  friends ;  but 
a  small  legacy  left  them  by  a  maiden  aunt  had 
been  eked  out  by  all  sorts  of  endeavours  of  their 
own :  the  mother  gave  private  lessons  to  young 
ladies ;  the  son  gave  private  assistance  to  young 
gentlemen ;  and  both  made  hard  pulls — very 
hard  they  had  to  be— on  the  sympathies  of  their 
cousin,  the  rector,  who  kept  no  curate,  and  fanned 
his  glebe  to  the  best  advantage.  Moreover,  the 
Oak  lands  had  a  beacon-light  to  guide  their 
honest  ambition :  over  the  mantel-piece  in  their 
little  parlour,  side  by  side  with  the  deceased  lieu- 
tenant, who  had  fallen  in  a  far  East  Indian 
field,  too  young  for  his  son  to  remember  him, 
there  hung  the  portrait  of  a  sour,  wind-dried  man, 
in  university  cap  and  gown,  Zachary  Oakland  by 
name,  a  hard-headed  scholar  of  some  note  in  his 
generation,  which  was  long  past,  for  he  was 
Olivet's  grand-uncle,  and  had  begun  life  a  poor 
student,  but  died  the  Master  of  St  John's  College. 
That  portrait,  and  the  sour,  wind-dried  man  it 
represented,  were  the  glory  and  the  guiding-star  of 
the  Oak lan as,  though  it  was  traditionally  said  that 
the  learned  Zachary  had  never  exchanged  word  or 
sign  with  one  of  his  family  from  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  when  his  father  refused  to  furnish  funds 
for  the  only  bet  he  ever  made  in  his  life— I 
believe  it  was  on  a  cock-fight— and  all  his  kindred 
approved  of  the  denial. 

The  Master  of  St  John's  had  been  saving  as 
well  as  learned,  and  was  believed  to  have  died 
rich,  but  how  or  where  he  had  hidden  his  money, 
nobody  could  discover.  A  strict  search  had  l>een 
made  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  rather 
sudden,  though  he  had  passed  threescore  and  ten. 
The  Oaklands  and  the  college  both  expected  to  be 
his  heirs,  for  Zachary  had  escaped  the  snares  of 
matrimony ;  but  no  cheque-book,  hoard,  or  will  was 
found,  nothing,  in  short,  that  could  indicate  what 
had  become  of  his  very  considerable  savings.  At 
first,  the  Master's  housekeeper  was  suspected  ;  but 
time  proved  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion  ;  the  poor, 
honest  woman,  who  had  been  neither  overpaid 
nor  over  well  kept  by  her  late  employer,  remained 
poor  and  honest  to  the  last ;  and  having  no  other 
solution  for  the  problem,  people  settled  on  the 
savings  being  sunk  in  some  absurd  speculation 
which  the  old  man  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge, 
and  had  therefore  destroyed  the  vouchers.  St 


John's  had  got  nothing  by  him,  and  neither  had 
the  Oaklands ;  but  the  notable  Master  was  a  feather 
in  each  of  their  caps  ;  and  now  that  other  Masters 
had  come  and  gone  the  same  way,  and  his  glory 
had  faded  from  the  memory  of  all  but  very  old 
Fellows,  he  was  a  feather  in  the  Oaklands'  cap  still, 
and  an  encouraging  example  to  my  friend  Oliver. 

Well,  we  began  our  college  course  together— I  as 
a  gentleman-commoner,  he  as  a  poor  sizar.  That 
was  the  work  of  fortune  ;  but  in  all  that  nature 
had  to  do  with,  Oliver  had  far  the  advantage  of  me. 
I  don't  think  anybody  ever  thought  me  handsome, 
except  the  eldest  of  Sir  Jacob  Short-common's 
eleven  daughters,  called  Mrs  Westwood  this  many 
a  year ;  and  when  we  quarrel,  she  says  she  never 
thought  so.  The  highest  compliment  to  my  in- 
tellectual abilities  that  I  remember  was  paid  by 
my  grandmother,  the  excellent  old  lady  being  in 
the  habit  of  assuring  myself  and  friends  that  I  had 
more  common  sense  than  any  soul  would  give  me 
credit  for.  Young  Oakland,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
fine  handsome  fellow,  standing  six  feet  in  his 
slippers  ;  he  would  have  made  a  killing  Guardsman, 
if  anybody  had  bought  him  a  commission  and  an 
outfit,  but  Oakland  had  far  too  much  brains  for 
that  service.  All  who  knew  him  said  he  could  do 
anything  if  he  only  put  his  mind  to  it ;  and  Oak- 
land's mind  was  put  to  a  good  deal  in  his  college- 
time.  There  was  not  an  exhibition,  not  a  prize 
within  a  sizar's  reach  that  he  did  not  carry  off  from 
scores  of  competitors  ;  and  the  amount  of  grind- 
ing and  coaching  he  did  in  a  quiet  way  could  never 
be  guessed  at  You  will  understand  those  familiar 
terms,  I  trust.  Oakland  was  still  giving  private 
assistance  to  young  gentlemen,  especially  at  the 
approach  of  examination-days.  I  wont  say  he 
didn't  assist  myself.  The  old  acquaintance  between 
our  families  ripened  with  us  into  a  regular 
students'  friendship,  the  truest  thing  of  the  kind 
perhaps.  1  got  many  another  companion  as  time 
went  on,  some  that  made  me  useful,  some  that 
led  me  into  scrapes,  some  that  snubbed,  and 
some  that  flattered  me.  but  I  never  had  a  coUege- 
friend  except  Oliver  Oakland  We  were  differently 
situated,  and  differently  disposed  too.  I,  being 
pretty  well  supplied,  and  born  heir  of  the  West- 
wood  property,  paid  as  little  attention  to  lectures 
and  exercises  as  college  rules  would  allow,  and 
learned  as  little  as  was  needful  for  a  country 

Ctleman ;  got  into  all  the  gaieties  of  the  place, 
n  boating  upwards ;  was  out  and  about  at  all 
possible  hours  ;  and  something  of  what  was  then 
called  a  dandy.  He  was  a  laborious  student,  hard 
reading,  and  poor  as  Samuel  Johnson  might  have 
been  when  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of  shoes  at 
the  rival  university ;  but  unlike  Johnson  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  Oakland  was  courteous,  consider- 
ate, and  agreeable.  Oliver  gave  me  the  little  time 
he  could  spare,  occasionally  good  advice,  always  a 
good  example,  and  all  the  help  to  learning  that  I 
wanted.  I  gave  him  my  entire  confidence,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  difficulties  with  tailors,  Ac,  and  the 
relieving  officer  at  home,  not  to  speak  of  heart- 
quakes  regarding  town  or  country  belles,  with 
some  one  of  whom  I  was  fathoms  deep  in  love 
every  season,  and  also  took  credit  to  myself  for 
obliging  him  with  a  loan  when  his  pocket  was 
particularly  light — I  mean  empty — and  for  drag- 
ging him  out  from  his  books  and  close  room  to 
the  fresh  air  and  open  country  round  Cambridge. 

It  was  on  one  ot  these  expeditions,  towards  the 
end  of  our  third  year,  that  I  stumbled  on  a 
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-with  which  Oakland  had  not  thought  proper  to 
intrust  me.  We  were  coming  home  one  evening 
from  a  long  ramble,  and  passing  the  Chapone  Insti- 
tution, an  old-fashioned  boarding-school  of  great 
strictness  and  high  gentility,  kept  by  the  maiden 
daughters  of  a  former  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  named,  I 
know  not  why,  unless  there  was  some  connection 
in  the  case  with  the  lady  who  wrote  such  instruc- 
tive and  unentertaining  Letters  to  her  Niece, 
when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  plainly-dressed 
but  uncommonly  pretty  girl  at  the  gate,  who 
would  have  spoken  to  Oliver  if  I  had  not  been 
there.  It  was  a  true-love  business,  I  knew  by 
my  friend's  eyes,  which  he  could  not  keep  from 
following  her  as  she  tripped  up  the  lawn  and  into 
the  house  without  once  turning  her  head.  They 
were  very  discreet  about  it ;  but  I  had  told  Oakland 
so  many  similar  secrets  of  mine,  that  I  thought 
myself  entitled  to  ferret  out  the  only  one  he  had  ; 
and  a  fair  opportunity  occurred  on  the  following 
Saturday,  when  I  had  him  in  my  rooms  at  supper, 
a  hamper  of  game  having  come  from  Westwood 
Manor.  We  were  alone,  and  he  was  in  rather  low 
spirits,  as  I  observed  was  often  the  case  with  him 
of  late. 

'  You  are  in  love,  Oakland,'  said  I,  determined 
to  dash  into  my  subject. 

4  How  can  that  be  V  he  said.  '  Falling  in  love  is 
for  such  lucky  fellows  as  you,  who  will  have  property 
to  marry  on  if  they  please,  not  for  such  poor  souls 
as  myself,  who  must  drudge  their  lives  out  at 
mathematics  and  dead  languages  to  get  a  seat 
among  those  hard  dry  old  bachelors  at  the  Fellows* 
table.' 

Oliver  spoke  with  more  bitterness  than  was  usual 
to  him ;  and  I,  knowing  that  his  college-life  was  not 
an  easy  one,  and  guessing  that  he  might  be  hard-up 
just  now,  pressed  the  good  wine  upon  him,  by  way  of 
consolation.  Under  its  genial  influence,  my  friend 
warmed,  and  I  got  assurance  enough  to  quiz  and 
question  him  concerning  the  plainly-dressed  pretty 
girL  After  a  little  beating  about  the  bush,  Oliver 
opened  his  heart  to  me :  perhaps  it  was  a  relief 
to  the  solitary  and  struggling  man  to  tell  his  tale. 
The  pretty  girl  was  Miss  Russell,  commonly  called 
Bessy.  She  was  an  orphan,  without  relations  or 
friends,  except  the  maiden  ladies  of  the  Institu- 
tion, of  whom  her  father,  a  poor  curate,  had  been  a 
scarcely  acknowledged  connection,  and  to  whom 
she  had  been  junior  assistant  since  the  beginning  of 
her  fifteenth  year.  'She  is  little  over  eighteen 
now,'  said  Oakland  ; '  but  a  wiser  or  a  better  woman 
does  not  exist  You  're  laughing  in  your  sleeve,  I 
dare  say,  but  Bessy  could  advise  the  oldest  man  in 
the  college  for  his  good  :  women  can  do  the  like,  if 
it  be  in  them,  without  our  books  and  universities. 
I  understand  the  ladies  of  the  Institution  cant  find 
a  fault  in  Bessy ;  and  it  must  be  a  small  one  that 
escapes  them.  I  never  could  have  got  acquainted 
with  her  but  for  a  savage  dog  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  good-luck  to  save  her  from  one  evening  in  the 
summer  before  last.  She  has  a  hard  life  there 
between  the  old  maids  and  the  young  ladies  they 
teach,  but  Bessy  never  complains.  I  know  the  girl 
loves  me,  Westwood,  and  I  can't  think  of  living 
without  her ;  so,  after  I  take  my  B.  A.,  I  am  going 
to  dig  into  divinity.  My  cousin  the  rector  wifl 
want  u  curate  some  day,  and  111  settle  down  to  the 
work,  and  marry  Bessy.' 

4 1  never  thought  you  had  a  turn  for  the  church, 
Oakland,'  said  I ;  4  but  if  there  was  a  living  in  the 
gift  of  my  family,  it  should  be  at  your  service, 


though  it  seems  to  me  a  downright  burying  of  your 
talents,  and  I  wonder  what  your  mother  will  say.' 

4 1  don't  know,'  said  Oliver  with  almost  a  groan. 
4  She  has  set  her  heart  and  hopes  on  seeing  me  one 
of  the  college  dons,  and  made  many  a  sacrifice  for  it ; 
but  the  best  girl  in  Europe  would  not  please  her 
for  a  daughter-in-law,  without  some  rank  or  fortune, 
and  Bessy  has  neither.  Westwood,  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  burying  my  talents,  as  you  call  them,  and 
taking  to  clerical  duties,  when,  between  ourselves, 
I  have  no  vocation  for  them  ;  but  it  is  far  harder 
to  think  of  crossing  my  poor  good  mother.' 

I  tried  to  dissuade  my  friend  from  his  design ; 
but  he  shewed  me  plainly  that  there  was  no  other 
chance  of  a  wedding  for  him  and  Bessy,  and  on 
that  wedding  Oliver  had  fixed  his  mind  with  all 
the  resolute  constancy  that  was  in  it  Ue  had  not 
my  advantage  of  getting  easily  snared  and  easily 
free,  and  Bessy's  face  was  one  that  might  haunt  a 
man  at  a  solitary  fireside.  He  had  jealous  fears, 
too :  it  would  be  wearing  away  the  best  part  of  her 
life  to  wait  for  good-fortune  that  might  never  come : 
to  his  certain  Knowledge,  she  had  offers  from  a 
drawing-master  and  a  well-to-do  tradesman ;  but 
still  the  poor  fellow  would  have  made  any  sacrifice 
to  Plutus,  after  the  fashion  of  his  friends  the 
ancients,  could  it  have  availed  him  to  escape  the 
church  and  his  mother's  displeasure. 

We  parted  sad  and  sober  in  spite  of  the  good 
wine.  But  when  I  saw  Oliver  again,  it  was 
Monday  morning,  when  he  entered  my  room  with 
a  face  full  of  fun  and  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 
4  Here  is  a  pattern  epistle  in  the  sentimental  line, 
and  I  want  you,  as  a  gentleman  skilled  in  such 
matters,  to  tell  me  whence  it  comes:  a  hoax  of 
course,'  he  said,  handing  me  the  letter,  which  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  ran  as  follows : 

4  Can  the  sensible,  the  accomplished,  the  fascin- 
ating Oakland  respond  to  a  sincere  and  heartfelt 
passion,  not  transitory  and  unprofitable,  like  the 
love  of  common  minus,  but  steadfast  and  sure  to 
guide  his  steps  to  riches  and  prosperity  ?  If  he  can, 
let  him  reply  to  Cynthia  at  the  post-office ;  his  letter 
will  be  waited  for  with  anxious  hope,  received 
with  delight,  and  answered  with  expedition.' 

My  friend  and  I  laughed  heartily  over  the 
effusion,  and  agreed  that  it  was  a  hoax ;  but  who 
was  the  perpetrator,  I  could  guess  as  little  as  Oliver 
himself.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the  writing, 
though  evidently  a  disguised  hand,  familiar  to  my 
eyes.  I  thought  and  poured  over  it  but  could  fix 
on  nobody ;  and  the  mystery  seemed  to  work  upon 
Oakland,  studious  and  steady  as  he  was,  for  he 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  joke,  and  thereby  find  out 
his  fair  correspondent,  as  we  both  felt  sure  the 
hand  was  that  of  a  woman.  Cynthia  was  answered 
on  the  spot  m  a  strain  as  grandiloquent  as  her 
own.  She  replied  by  the  very  next  post,  and  got 
another  answer.  Six  or  seven  letters  were  thus 
exchanged,  I  being  the  only  outsider  in  the  secret ; 
and  the  only  point  that  either  watching  or  bribery 
could  ascertain  for  Oliver  was,  that  Cynthia's  letters 
were  called  for  by  a  variety  of  ragged  boys,  who, 
when  they  could  be  got  at  and  questioned,  said 
sometimes  an  old  woman  had  sent  them  to  the 
posUiffice,  and  sometimes  a  young  lady.  The  corre- 
spondence did  not  advance  rapidly  towards  a  solu- 
tion. My  friend  was  always  declaring  himself  able 
and  willing  to  respond  to  any  amount  of  affection  and 
confidence,  while  the  lady,  as  I  thought  to  lure  him 
on,  took  up  the  strain  of  men  being  deceivers  ever. 
But  none  of  her  epistles  closed  without  the  hint 
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growing  plainer  at  every  repetition  of  the  riches 
and  prosperity  to  which  she  could  guide  his  steps  ; 
and  at  last— it  was  like  a  drowning  man  clutching 
at  a  straw — poor  Oliver  seemed  to  half  believe 
that  his  good-fortune  was  somehow  to  come  through 
Cynthia,  when  a  curious  accident  enabled  me  to 
unveil  the  charmer. 

At  the  end  of  Trumpington  Street,  next  to  St 
John's  Lane,  there  was  at  the  time  of  my  story, 
and  had  been  for  many  a  year  before,  a  shop  of  all- 
wares  in  the  students'  fancy  line.  Everything  that 
college-men  required  in  those  days,  from  second- 
hand books  to  new  boxing-gloves,  might  be  bought 
there ;  steel  spurs  for  game-cocks,  white  kids  for 
evening-parties,  pipes  of  every  form,  smoking- 
caps,  with  other  goods  too  various  to  mention, 
made  it  the  constant  resort  of  students.  The 
shop  was  kept  by  a  Miss  Josephs,  and  a  woman 
whom  she  pleased  to  call  her  nurse,  but  whom 
popular  tradition  affirmed  to  be  her  mother.  Miss 
Josephs  was  of  an  age  not  to  be  ascertained.  Her 
face liad  a  remarkable  likeness  to  that  of  a  parrot ; 
her  figure  strikingly  resembled  an  upright  deal- 
board  ;  she  had  a  dark  muddy  complexion,  a  con- 
siderable squint,  and  stiff  black  hair,  said  to  be 
daily  thinned  by  plucking  out  the  gray.  Yet  the 
prettiest  woman  in  England  could  not  have  looked 
more  certain  of  her  triumph  over  the  hearts  of 
men,  or  put  on  more  airs  and  graces  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  a  study  of  the  ridiculous  to  see 
her  oehind  the  counter,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
the  fashion,  and  talking  like  a  fainting  duchess. 
The  students  one  and  all  laughed  at  Iter;  and 
throughout  Cambridge  (I  think  it  was  the  boating- 
men  who  gave  her  the  title),  on  account  of  a 
peculiar  mode  she  had  of  moving  her  skinny 
arms,  Miss  Josephs  was  known  as  the  Steerer. 

They  laughed  at  and  paid  her  extravagant  com- 
pliments ;  paid  extravagant  prices,  too,  for  most 
of  her  wares ;  the  shop  was  convenient,  and  the 
credit  long ;  but  the  wildest  or  most  mischievous 
student  never  cared  to  go  further,  great  as  the 
encouragement  was  for  practical  joking  and  bur- 
lesque romance.  The  stcercr's  nurse— I  never 
knew  another  name  for  her— was  lucky  in  not 
living  two  centuries  earlier,  for  she  might  have  sat 
to  any  painter  who  wanted  a  perfect  witch.  It  was 
said  there  were  fierce  quarrels  between  her  and  the 
fascinating  lady,  always  about  money-matters,  in 
which  their  calculations  seldom  agreed ;  but  they 
addressed  each  other  in  the  most  affectionate  terms 
in  public,  bore  strong  testimony  to  each  other's 
virtues,  kept  no  servant,  and  admitted  nobody 
within  their  walls  except  by  special  invitation, 
and  such  events  were  few  and  far  between.  The 
Steerer  was  chief-shopkeeper,  and  had  the  control 
of  windows  and  counter :  but  the  nurse  had  a 
back  corner,  screened  by  a  half  partition,  out 
of  which  she  sold  at  fitting  times,  and  to  con- 
fidential customers,  cigars  that  had  never  paid 
duty,  snuff  of  unrivalled  excellence,  and  it  was 
said,  more  questionable  wares.  The  pair  were  not 
natives,  and  whence  they  came,  nobody  in  Cam- 
bridge could  certify ;  but  there  was  a  floating 
tradition  that  they  were  somehow  descended  from 
Portuguese  Jews ;  and  their  powers  of  making  out 
bills,  and  getting  them  paid,  Beemed  to  warrant  its 
truth. 

There  was  another  tale  concerning  them,  which 
probably  contributed  to  make  the  students  keep 
a  safe  distance.  Some  three  years  before  Oliver 
and  myself  entered  St  John's,  there  had  been  I 


among  its  gownsmen  one  rather  poor,  rather  clever, 
and  not  very  wise.  He  happened  to  have  got 
three  affairs  of  some  moment  on  his  hands  at  once 
— namely,  reading  for  a  fellowship,  making  love 
to  the  Steerer,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  to  his 
bed-maker's  daughter.  With  such  contradictory 
irons  in  the  fire,  success  was  scarcely  possible,  and 
so  it  proved  with  him.  He  lost  the  fellowship ;  he 
was  called  on  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  and  he  had  to 
go  and  explain  matters  to  the  Steerer.  What 
attraction  he  had  found  in  that  quarter,  nobody 
could  make  out ;  but  from  casual  hints,  his  college- 
friends  supposed  that  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
in  some  great  fortune  or  legacy  which  she  was  to 
inherit.  Well,  the  student  went  to  her  house  by 
special  arrangement  one  winter  evening,  to  make 
his  woful  confession,  and  take  a  fond  farewell. 
The  neighbours  knew  there  was  a  fine  supper 
cooked,  and  wine  brought  in ;  but  whether  the 
conversation  or  the  viands  proved  too  much  for 
him,  the  young  man  returned  early  to  his  rooms, 
and  the  same  night  was  seized  with  an  illness 
which  the  doctors,  after  a  deal  of  uncertainty, 
found  out  to  be  brain  fever,  and  of  which  he  died 
on  the  ninth  day. 

I  had  heard  that  story  many  a  time,  and  was 
thinking  of  it,  it  may  be  in  malice,  after  glancing 
over  a  pretty  heavy  account  from  the  shop  in 
Trumpington  Street,  when  all  at  once  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  hand  that  set  down  the  various 
items  in  good  ledger  style,  was,  in  spite  of  its 
disguise,  the  very  same  which  had  written  Cynthia's 
letters.  There  was  a  small  repository  of  similar 
bills  in  my  desk,  and  a  survey  of  them  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind.  I  flew  to  acquaint  Oliver 
with  the  discovery ;  and  a  comparison  of  documents 
satisfied  us  both  that  Cynthia  was  none  other  than 
the  Steerer.  I  laughed,  till  Oliver's  rooms  rang, 
over  the  grandiloquent  passages  in  her  love-letters. 
Oakland  laughed  too,  and  agreed  with  me  that  it 
was  a  capital  tale ;  but  the  more  we  talked  over 
it,  the  less  he  seemed  amused,  and  I  could  not 
help  seeing  that  there  was  some  part  of  the  subject 
of  which  he  did  not  speak,  but  was  thinking 
seriously.  Once  more,  the  poor  student's  story 
occurred  to  me.  Doubtless  it  was  of  it  Oliver  was 
thinking,  and  I  hinted  my  recollections,  with  a 
hope  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  fair  unknown.  Oakland  made  no  reply,  at 
least  no  direct  one,  but  I  understood  he  was  of  the 
same  mind  by  his  immediately  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  keeping  all  that  concerned  Cynthia 
between  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  mean  to  furnish 
the  whole  university  with  a  jest  at  our  own 
I  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel;  for 
though  not  a  principal  in  the  affair,  I  at  any  rate 
should  have  felt  bound  to  spare  my  friend  the 
laughter  and  jokes  it  must  occasion.  I  parted  with 
Oliver  on  that  understanding,  and  did  not  see  him 
lor  some  days  after,  as  I  got  engaged  with  a  boating- 
party.  We  bad  gone  down  the  Cam,  and  came 
home  rather  tired.  Though  it  was  not  very  late, 
most  of  the  shops  in  Trumpington  Street  were 
shut;  the  Steerer's  door  was,  but  her  window 
remained  open.  Through  it  I  remarked  a  man, 
not  looking  at  goods,  but  at  her,  while  he  leaned 
on  the  counter  in  earnest  conversation,  and  a  move- 
ment of  his  head  shewed  me  that  it  was  my  friend, 
Oliver  Oakland. 

I  went  hume,  not  knowing  what  to  think.  Had 
his  newly-discovered  Cynthia  really  attracted  my 
friend,  and  made  him  waver  in  his  allegiance  to 
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the  pretty  Bessy?  If  so,  the  promise  to  guide  his 
gtepa  to  riches  and  prosperity  must  be  the  chief 
charm  ;  yet  how  could  Oliver,  shrewd  and  sensible 
as  he  was,  believe  such  a  thing  possible  to  a  small 
shopkeeper  in  Trampington  Street?  The  Steer-ex's 
gatherings  could  not  be  a  temptation  to  a  man  like 
nun,  yet  I  had  seen  Oliver  earnestly  engaged  with 
her ;  it  was  not  the  best  or  cheapest  of  her  goods 
that  brought  him  there  at  such  an  hour,  after 
warning  me  to  keep  the  subject  of  her  letters  out 
of  the  students'  ears.  In  my  contempt  and  indig- 
nation at  his  deceit,  I  wished  my  word  had  not 
been  given  on  that  matter ;  but  given  it  was,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  give  Oliver  the  cold- 
shoulder.  I  tried  it  for  some  days  ;  almost  weeks, 
indeed;  Oliver  saw  nothing  of  me,  and  I  saw 
nothing  of  Oliver.  He  did  not  avoid  me,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  but  he  did  not  seek  me  out :  conscious 
guilt,  thought  I ;  but  somehow  the  man  had  become 
too  needful  to  my  life  and  mind  to  be  thus  parted 
with.  I  went  to  his  rooms  at  our  usual  meeting- 
time  in  the  evening,  but  he  was  out  I  guessed 
where,  watched  about  Trampington  Street,  and 
saw  him  come  out  of  the  Steerer'a  private  door. 
Next  day,  we  met  by  accident,  ana  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  congratulate  him  on  being  admitted 
to  Cynthia  s  bower  Oliver  looked  as  if  any  other 
observation  would  have  been  more  welcome,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  as  much  abashed  an  I 
expected  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  mode  light  of  it,  like 
one  who  was  carrying  on  a  iest,  talked  more  gaily 
and  carelessly  than  ever  I  had  heard  him,  and  in 
reply  to  my  question,  '  What  will_  Bessy  say  V  he 
Mid : 


Oh, 


mind  Be* 


she  is  a 


merely  sal 
prudent  girL' 

Oliver  was  engaged  with  the  Steerer;  a  pretty 
strict  watch  proved  to  me  that  he  visited  her  every 
evening  after  shop-hours,  and  Oliver  was  changed 
in  every  particular.  Of  me,  his  only  intimate 
friend,  he  had  grown  positively  careless;  his  less 
familiar  acquaintances  remarked  that  something 
occupied  him  more  than  his  usual  studies ;  he 
was  absent  at  lectures,  and  took  no  heed  of 
what  was  said  of  him.  Still,  for  our  old  friend- 
ship's sake,  I  would  not  make  the  cause  of 
hie  altered  conduct  public,  knowing  that  it 
must  make  Oliver  ridiculous ;  and  I  had  scarcely 
taken  that  resolution,  when  a  new  and  strange 
light  was  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Mrs  Mops,  my 
bed-maker. 

All  who  chance  to  be  acquainted  with  college- 
life  will  know  what  an  indispensable  functionary 
the  bed-maker  is  to  every  student;  for  she  who 
bears  that  humble  title  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  manager 
of  his  domestic  affairs.  Mrs  Mops  was  a  jewel  of 
the  kind,  honest,  careful,  and  sober,  of  discreet 
age,  for  she  had  been  forty  years  at  the  bed-making 
business,  and  it  was  her  boast  that  she  never  did 
for  nobody  but  steady  gentlemen.  Mrs  Mops  had 
a  discreet  tongue,  too— -a  gift  rather  rare  among  the 
ladiee  of  her  calling — and  as  she  officiated  for 
Oliver  as  well  as  for  me,  I  was  somewhat  startled 
by  the  good  woman  saying,  with  a  peculiar  look 
when  lighting  my  fire  one  evening :  '  May  I  ax,  sir, 
if  anything  strange  has  happened  to  Mr  Oakland  ?' 

'Nothing  that  I  know  of.  What  makes  you 
think  there  has  ?'  said  I,  determined  to  hear  all 
she  had  to  say. 

'Just  because  he  has  taken  to  such  odd  ways, 
not  like  himself  at  all ;  there  ain't  nothing  wrong 
nor  unsteady,  you  know,  but  just  uncommon 
strange ;'  and  Mrs  Mops  dropped  her  voice  to  a 


whisper.  '  He 's  never  at  his  books  in  the  evenings, 
as  he  used  to  be,  and  I  can't  find  out  where  he 
goes.  He's  always  a-thinking  and  a- talking  about 
something  to  himself ;  it  ain  t  learning,  sir,  for  he 
laughs  and  whistles  over  it.  But  the  strangest 
thing  of  all  is  what  the  gardener's  wife  tells  me, 
that  he's  going  about  the  college-grounds  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  ay,  in  the  loneliest  part  of  them, 
sir,  where  the  old  Dutch  summer-house  stands 
among  the  willows  beside  the  river.' 

I  knew  the  spot  to  which  Mrs  Mops  referred  ;  it 
is  doubtless  improved  or  altered  long  ago ;  but  at 
the  time  it  was  a  neglected  outlying  wing  of  the 
college-grounds,  deeply  shaded  by  ancient  willow- 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  solitary  sum- 
mer-house made  of  wood,  on  the  old  Dutch  pattern, 
with  a  pagoda  roof  and  floor  of  coloured  tiles.  What 
could  Oliver  be  doing  there  at  all  hours  of  the 
inght?  I  questioned  the  good  woman  closely,  got 
full  details  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
poor  friend's  reason  was  dropping  the  reins.  Over- 
study  and  overanxiety  were  telling  on  his  strong 
and  active  mind ;  here  was  the  explanation  of  his 
visits  to  the  Steerer.  his  coldness  to  myself,  and  all 
the  change  that  had  surprised  his  fellow-students. 
I  dismissed  Mrs  Mops  with  a  request  for  secrecy; 
she  manifestly  thought  as  I  did  concerning  Oak- 
land ;  had  a  great  regard  for  him ;  and  being  no 
gossip,  woidd  probably  keep  her  promise  in  that 
respect  Then  I  sat  by  the  fire,  pitying  his  poor 
mother,  his  poor  Bessy,  and  wondering  what  I 
ought  to  do  as  a  friend  under  the  circumstances, 
till  my  brown-study  was  broken  up  by  a  knock  at 
my  door,  and  in  walked  Oliver  himself. 

He  shook  hands  with  me  as  warmly  as  if  our 
friendship  had  never  cooled,  and  took  his  accus- 
tomed seat  beside  me.  There  was  nothing  wild  or 
disorderly  in  his  look,  but  I  knew  he  had  some- 
thing particular  to  say,  and  the  next  minute  it 
came:  'Westwood,  you  are  the  best,  the  only 
friend  I  ever  had ;  and  I  want  you  to  help  me 
through  a  business  which  few  men  have  to  do  often. 
Bessy  and  I  are  going  to  get  married  quietly  and 
quickly.  You  may  stare,  but  it  is  true ;  I  have  got 
the  means  to  keep  her  handsomely;'  and  Oliver's 
eyes  seemed  to  dance  with  joy.  '  Don't  be  alarmed ; 
I  am  in  my  right  mind,  Westwood  ;  I  have  got  my 
grand-uncle's  long-lost  money.  Listen !  The  old 
fellow  had  hidden  it  under  the  floor  of  the  Dutch 


summer-house,  where  he  used  to  sit  day  and  night, 
they  say,  in  his  latter  yean  ;  and  left  a  sort  of  will 
written  in  Greek,  the  purest  Attic,  I  assure  you, 
bequeathing  the  whole  hoard  to  his  next  of  kin, 
with  particular  directions  where  to  find  it.  The 
will— -I  don't  know  how — got  into  the  hands  of  a 
dealer  in  waste  paper,  who  sold  it  in  a  bale  of  his 
goods  to  our  friend  Cynthia,  many  years  ago.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  old  witch  behind  the  partition 
yonder  don't  use  the  like  in  the  choice  Havanas 
she  makes  up ;  at  any  rate  the  bale  was  bought,  and 
my  grand-uncle's  will  in  it  The  Greek  characters 
were  beyond  the  Steerer's  scrutiny,  but  the  old 
master  had  written  his  name  at  full  length,  in 
English  letters,  on  the  back  ;  and  either  the  Fates, 
or  the  faculty  for  scenting  out  money,  peculiar  to 
her  Jewish  race,  made  ner  keep  it  out  of  the 
Havanas,  and  safe  in  a  private  drawer.  It  appears 
that  unfortunate  fellow  who  got  into  trouble 
between  her  and  the  bed-maker's  daughter,  and 
escaped  them  both  by  the  brain  fever,  gave  her  an 
inkling  of  its  valuo — by  the  by,  he  could  not  have 
been  a  good  Grecian,  or  there  should  have  been 
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little  for  me  to  find.  So  the  SteeTer  took  to  promis- 
ing riches  and  prosperity ;  you  remember  her 
letters,  of  course,  West  wood ;  it  must  have  been  my 
good  genius  that  prompted  me  to  make  out  what 
she  meant  by  that. 

'And  you  made  it  out,'  said  I,  getting  sure 
enough  of  Oliver's  sanity  ;  '  made  love  to  the 
charming  Cynthia  over  her  shop-counter;  got 
hold  of  the  paper  and  thereby  of  the  money.' 

4  That  was  exactly  what  I  did,  Westwood,'  and 
Oliver  winced  as  he  spoke.  '  It  was  not  strictly 
honourable,  I'll  allow,  but  what  else  was  to  be 
done  with  the  woman  ?  However,  I  have  bought 
Beechly  Farm,  which  will  keep  Bessy  and  me  com- 
fortably, in  my  own  county.  My  mother  shall 
live  with  us ;  or,  if  she  can't  agree  with  Bessy, 
though  I  think  anybody  might,  she'll  have  a 
cottage  to  herself  at  the  end  of  the  lane.  You  and 
I  will  be  neighbours,  and  I  hope  friends,  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives;  but,  Westwood,  I  must  get 
married  at  once.  U  the  thing  were  done,  matters 
might  be  settled  with  the  Steerer ;  I  have  kept  a 
decent  Bum  to  pay  .her  off.  Will  you  help  me  to 
get  the  licence  ?  will  you  give  Bessy  away  f  There 
will  be  nobody  but  yourself  at  our  wedding  ;  my 
mother  must  know  nothing  of  the  business  till  it  s 
done.   Westwood,  can  I  reckon  on  you  V 

'  That  you  can,'  said  I,  seeing  that  Oliver  was  in 
desperate  haste,  and  in  considerable  fear  of  his 
charming  Cynthia ;  and  in  those  green  days  of  mine, 
the  course  he  proposed  to  take  seemed  the  readiest, 
if  not  the  most  commendable.  We  talked  over  it 
till  far  in  the  night ;  got  the  licence  next  day  ;  and 
on  a  cold,  drizzly  morning,  the  curate  of  St  Peter's 
Church  made  Oliver  and  Bessy  one,  in  presence  of 
myself  and  tho  clerk.  I  can't  say  on  what  excuse 
the  assistant-teacher  got  out  so  early ;  but  directly 
after  the  ceremony,  she  went  back  to  the  Chapone 
Institution,  till  Oliver  could  get  the  Steerer  paid 
oir,  and  make  the  fact  of  his  marriage  respectably 
public. 

How  he  went  about  the  first  part  of  the  business, 
I  never  exactly  learned,  but  it  appeared  to  have 
been  successfully  managed  ;  and  when  he  called  at 
my  rooms  in  the  evening,  Oliver  was  perfectly  en- 
thusiastic in  the  Steerer' s  praise.  '  She  stood  it  like 
an  angel,'  said  he.  '  I  never  imagined  she  could  be 
so  sensible  and  considerate  ;  never  scolded,  never 
cried — though,  between  ourselves,  a  .fit  was  the 
least  that  I  expected— but  seemed  to  understand  at 
once  that  the  thing  was  done,  and  accepted  it  with 
uncommonly  good  grace.  By  the  by,  I  paid  her 
down  two  thousand  pounds,  in  lieu  of  myself, 
you  '11  say.  Well,  Westwood,  it  clears  "one's  con- 
science ;  and  I  must  tell  you  the  old  woman  was  as 
friendly  as  Cynthia ;  she  knew  all  about  the  affair, 
of  course ;  and  between  them,  they  made  me  promise 
that  Bessy  and  I  should  spend  Saturday  evening 
with  them.  A  queer  visiting-place  for  a  young 
bride  ;  but  they  brought  it  about  so  that  I  could  not 
refuse,  and  Bessy  is  not  like  ordinary  girls  to  stand 
on  a  trifle.  I  have  taken  apartments  in  town,  and 
written  to  my  mother.  I  couldn't  take  Bessy  home 
without  knowing  how  she  would  be  received  ;  but 
I  won't  have  her  staying  any  longer  with  those  old 
prigs  at  the  Institution/ 

Oliver  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
regarding  his  prospects,  which  indeed  seemed  fair 
and  pleasant  He  did  not  tell  me  the  exact  sum  he 
had  found  hidden  under  the  coloured  tiles  in  the 
summer-house  floor,  but  it  must  have  been  a  hand- 
some one.    He  had  bought  Beechly  Farm,  a  very 


comfortable  property ;  told  me  how  he  would 
enlarge  the  house,  lay  out  the  grounds,  have 
done  with  college-life,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  the  manner  of  Palemon,  now  that  he 
had  found  his  Lavinia.  With  these  fair  hopes, 
Oliver  went  from  me  that  night,  after  exacting  a 
promise  that  I  would  come  to  see  him  and  Bessy  at 
their  new  address  on  the  following  Sunday,  for,  till 
then,  he  knew  I  must  be  busy  with  certain  reading 
that  had  to  be  done,  and  country  cousins  that  were 
to  be  shewn  over  Cambridge. 

Well,  that  Sunday  came ;  the  reading  and  the 
lionising  had  been  got  through,  and  I  was  dressing 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  when  my  room-door 
suddenly  opened,  and  in  rushed  Oliver  looking  like 
a  ghost.  4  Westwood ! '  he  cried,  4  for  God's  sake, 
come  with  me  and  see  Bessy ;  she  awoke  this  morn- 
ing out  of  her  mind.  I  have  sent  for  three  doctors, 
and  they  can  do  nothing  for  her.  0  my  friend, 
come  and  tell  me  what  you  think.'  I  went  with 
him  to  a  very  respectable  lodging,  and  there  found 
poor  Bessy  stark  mad.  No  oilier  term  could 
give  an  idea  of  her  condition :  she  knew  nobody, 
she  recollected  nothing — her  husband,  her  marriage, 
her  honeymoon,  all  were  forgotten ;  and  her  inco- 
herent ravings  always  recurred  to  something  about 
two  old  women  and  wine.  No  cause  could  be 
assigned  for  the  sudden  visitation.  She  had  been 
in  good  health  and  spirits  on  the  preceding  evening, 
which  the  new-married  pair  spent  according  to 
promise  with  Miss  Josephs  ana  her  nurse ;  she 
retired  to  rest  without  any  noticeable  change,  and 
woke  at  the  break  of  day  in  frantic  madness. 

To  make  a  sad  tale  short :  all  that  medical  skill 
and  experience  could  suggest  was  tried  for  poor 
Bessy,  but  tried  in  vain ;  her  insanity  was  hopeless, 
and  without  one  lucid  interval,  nor  could  all  the 
doctors  engaged  throw  the  smallest  light  on  its 
cause.  There  was  indeed  a  suspicion  hinted  at  by 
one  of  our  old  professors,  and  firmly  believed  by 
Oliver,  that  some  drug,  of  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
power,  had  been  mixed  with  something  which  the 
unlucky  bride  had  eaten  or  drunk  in  the  house  of  her 
paid-off  rivaL  Whether  the  suspicion  were  true  or 
not,  the  Steerer  and  her  nuiw  made  a  mighty  show 
of  regret  and  commiseration ;  but  their  shop  got 
deserted,  and  they  left  Cambridge  very  quietly  at 
the  next  quarter-day.  My  poor  friend  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days  on  the  farm  he  had  bought,  and  his 
mother  lived  with  him  ;  but  his  bride  spent  hers 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  she  survived  him  many 
a  year,  for  he  died  early,  a  man  broken  down  and 
worn  out  before  the  time ;  and  so  must  end  my  tale 
of  Oliver  Oakland. 


THE  ANNALS   OF  ETON. 

If  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man,  the  history  of 
a  great  School  ought  not  to  be  without  its  moraL 
At  all  events,  the  author  of  Etoniana  *  needs  no 
apology  for  his  interesting  volume  ;  whether  its 
readers  are  Eton  men  or  not,  they  cannot  but  find 
something  to  suit  their  taste  in  these  Liliputian 
annals.  All  Englishmen,  perhaps,  feel  some  sort  of 
pride  in  Eton  (no  matter  how  grievous  its  short- 
comings may  appear  to  them  in  some  respects),  the 
seminary  oi  the  noblest  born  amongst  us  for  so 
many  generations,  and  which  contains  at  this 
moment  more  than  seven  hundred  porcelain  youth 
within  its  reverend  walls,  besides  its  seventy  Col- 
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legers  of  ordinary  clay.  For  these  last,  however,  as 
rao?t  people  know,  the  place  was  founded  (upou  the 
model  of  Winchester)  hy  King  Henry  VI.,  *  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  grammar.'  The  qualifications 
for  scholars  were,  that  they  were  to  be  in  need 
of  help,  not  less  than  eight,  or  more  than  ten  years 
old,  not  of  servile  birth  (nativi),  nor  illegitimate. 
They  were  to  be  chosen :  1st,  from  families  who 
resided  on  the  college  estates ;  2d,  from  Bucking- 
hamshire or  Cambridgeshire  ;  3d,  from  elsewhere 
within  the  realm.  The  master  was  to  be  a  Master 
of  Arts,  if  such  might  conveniently  be  had,  with 
an  animal  salary  of  L.16,  and  L.4,  6s.  8d.  for  his 
commons  ;  and  the  usher  to  have  L.6,  13s.  4d.  per 
annum,  with  L.3,  Os.  3d.  for  commons ;  and  both 
were  to  have  gowns  furnished  them,  which  they 
were  on  no  account  to  sell  or  pledge. 

I  seem  to  see  in  my  mind  s  eye  the  fastidious 
Hawtrey  of  my  own  time  pawning  his  raiment, 
and  the  magnificent  master  of  the  Lower  School 
(still  alive,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  very  prosperous), 
receiving  that  extra  threepence  with  an  unnatural 
humility  1  But  I  cannot  imagine  either  of  them 
stealing,  in  conjunction  with  two  of  their  scholars, 
the  college  plate,  as  Nicholas  Udall  (1536),  4  the 
best  schoolmaster  and  the  greatest  beater  of  our 
day '  seems  to  have  been  charged  with.  Although 
he  had  to  leave  Eton  for  this  offence,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  been  considered  good  enough  to 
rule  over  Westminster  School,  which  surely  estab- 
lishes the  inferiority  of  that  establishment  even  in 
those  early  days.  This  gentleman,  with  all  his 
foibles,  was  a  clergyman,  which  at  that  date,  and 
even  later,  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  essential 
to  the  dignity  of  a  head-master  of  Eton.  Reuben 
Sherwood,  a  retired  physician  of  Bath,  held  this 
office  in  1571  ;  and  a  little  while  after,  Thomas 
Ridley,  who  was  subsequently  knighted,  and  made 
a  Master  in  Chancery. 

The  first  personal  mention  of  oppidans — as  dis- 
tinct from  the  collegers — is  met  with  in  the  Paston 
Letters  (1467),  where  William  Paston  writes  home 
from  Eton,  not  only  for  raisins  and  figs,  as  a  boy 
might  be  expected  to  do,  but  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  he  has  fallen  in  love,  and  that 
with  the  most  serious  intentions. 

'Her  name  is  Margaret  Alborow.  The  age  of 
her  is,  by  all  likelihood,  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  at  the  furthest ;  and  as  for  the  money 
and  plate,  it  is  ready  whensoever  she  were 
wedded  ;  but  as  for  the  livelihood,  I  trow  not  tUl 
after  the  mother's  decease  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
for  very  certain,  but  you  may  know  by  inquiring. 
And  as  for  her  beauty,  judge  you  that  when  you  see 
her,  if  so  be  that  you  take  the  labour,  and  specially 
behold  her  hands  ;  for  an  if  it  be  as  it  is  told  me, 
she  is  disposed  to  be  thick.' 

What  thinkest  thou  of  that,  O  Paterfamilias, 
who  art  apt  to  imagine  that  it  is  only  in  these  duya 
that-  boys  are  precocious  ?  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  young  gentlemen  did  not  cost  their  fathers 
so  much  money  in  those  good  old  times.  Instead 
of  something  like  L2i>0  apiece,  which  they  would 
require  now  as  oppidans  at  Eton,  the  two  sons  of 
Sir  William  Cavendish  seem  to  have  paid  for  the 
sum-total  of  their  joint  expenses  for  one  year  L.25, 
]  Is.  5d.  If  all  items  were  in  proportion  to  their 
4  quarterage '  for  4  ink,  brooms,  and  birch,'  namely, 
6d-,  this  cheapness  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
For  the  last-named  article  alone  (whether  they 
required  it  or  not),  they  would  have  been  charged 
in  my  time  a  guinea  a  year.    Even  6o  late  as  1725, 


the  expenses  of  an  oppidan  were  very  moderate- 
less  than  L.50  a  year.  Four  guineas,  at  that  time, 
were  paid  to  the  head-master,  twenty  to  the  dominie 
(master  of  the  house)  for  board  and  study,  and  two 
to  the  writing-master.  Among  the  tradesmen's 
bills  there  appears  15s.  to  the  barber,  which  per- 
haps included  olood-letting.  The  term  4  oppidancs,' 
applied  to  boys  maintained  at  the  cost  of  their 
friends,  was  used  as  early  as  Fuller's  time.  A 
letter  of  1608  informs  a  friend  that 4  Phil  Lytton' 
(a  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Lytton  of  Knebworth)  4  is 
in  commons  in  hall,'  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
circuitous  phrase  for  the  same  thing.  At  that  time, 
the  number  of  this  class  was  alxmt  tliirty  ;  and 
many  young  noblemen  seem  to  have  been  among 
them  even  then.  Young  Lord  Willoughby  and 
his  page  were  in  commons  in  the  hall,  according 
to  the  college  books,  for  nearly  live  years  ;  and  there 
are  also  charges  for  4  Lord  Dormer  and  his  com- 
panies In  early  times,  Eton  boys  were  very  hard 
worked,  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  those  who  complain  of  their  present  idleness.  In 
1560,  they  rose  at  five,  said  their  Latin  prayers  auti- 
phonallv  while  dressing,  then  made  their  own  beds, 
and  swept  their  chambers.  Their  play-hours  were 
lamentably  small  (although,  as  now,  they  had  holi- 
days upon  church  festivals) ;  but  on  May  6  (St 
John  ante  Port.  Lai.), 4  they  had  the  singular  privi- 
lege of  going  to  sleep  in  school  after  dinner  for  two 
or  three  hours.'  The  only  real  vacation,  when 
they  could  go  home  to  their  friends,  was  from 
Ascension  Day  to  the  feast  Corpus  Christi — an 
interval  of  three  weeks ;  and  everybody  who  did 
not  return  in  time  for  vespers  on  the  evening  before 
the  last-mentioned  festival,  was  flogged. 

Eton  was  always  famed  for  flogging,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called, 4  swishing  :'  while  Queen  Elizabeth  is  at 
Windsor. 4  news  cornea  to  Mr  Secretary  Cecil  that 
divers  scholars  of  Eton  be  run  away  from  school  for 
fear  of  beating  ;'  and  its  reputation  was  such,  that 
John  Evelyn,  author  of  the  Sylva,  besought  his  father 
not  to  send  him  thither.  Severity  of  this  sort  is 
generally  the  resort  of  idle  masters,  and  certainly 
does  not  augur  well  for  the  intellectual  attainments 
of  their  pupils.  Thus,  of  Malim's  scholars,  whose 
sceptre  was  a  rod  indeed,  John  GreenhaU  (elected 
to  King's  in  1576)  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
young  gentleman  of  mark.  He  left  his  college,  and 
took  to  the  road,  and  was  subsequently  hanged,  and 
dissected.  This  adventurous  lad  appears  to  have 
given  the  next  head-master,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  a 
great  horror  of  anything  like  a  genius.  '  Give  me 
the  plodding  student,'  said  he ;  4  if  I  would  look  for 
wits,  I  would  go  to  Newgate — there  be  the  wits.' 
The  archives  of  Eton  are  not  rich  in  the  sensational 
clement ;  for  besides  Mr  Grcenhall,  no  one  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  criminal  way  since 
March  1730,  when  was  buried  in  the  college  chapel 
4  Edward  Cochran,  murdered  by  his  school-fellow, 
Thomas  Dal  Ion,  with  a  penknife.'  Such  is  the 
entry  iu  the  parish  register ;  but  even  this  tragic 
incident  the  tombstone  endeavours  to  mitigate, 
since  it  bears  the  words, 4  accidentally  stabbed. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  Eton  College  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  studying  grammar :  but 
in  1560,  Terence  and  Ovid  were  used  even  in  the 
lower  forms  ;  and  in  the  upper,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Lucan,  Martial,  Catullus,  Floras,  Caesar,  and  the 
Offices  and  Letters  of  Cicero ;  but  no  Greek  (O 
happy  boys  !)  beyond  the  grammar,  and  that  only 
in  the  two  highest  forms.  Then,  as  now,  and, 
indeed,  as  at  all  times,  Latin  verses  were  the  great, 
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and  almost  the  sole  road  to  distinction  at  Eton. 
Queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  a  very  favourite 
subject  of  inspiration,  and  numberless  elaborate 
and  fulsome  eulogies  of  her  have  been  preserved 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  scholars.  Some  of  these 
are  very  curious, 4  as  exhibiting  what  sort  of  flattery 
was  thought  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Maiden  Queen,  and  what  the  popular  belief  was  as 
to  her  relations  with  Robert  Dudley.'  They  are 
full  of  compliment  to  his  personal  beauty,  which, 
the  writers  trust  and  believe,  her  Majesty  will  find 
irresistible.  The  hope  of  the  nation,  as  one  plain- 
spoken  young  gentleman  expresses  it,  vaproks  imago 
tui;  while  others  confine  themselves  to  expressing 
their  desire  that  she  may  escape  the  plague,  or  to 
praising  her  majesty's  own  scholarship.  The 
toadyism,  in  short,  is  rampant,  and  would  have 
charmed  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Snobs;  bnt  the 
merit  of  the  poems  is  small.  In  consequence  of  the 
preponderance  given  to  this  foolish  knack  of  Latin 
verse-writing,  however,  Porson  himself,  who  was, 
from  deficiency  in  early  training,  inaccurate  in  his 
prosody,  failed  to  win  notice  at  Eton. 

The  plague,  to  which  the  Etonian  poets  referred 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  returned  again  m  1662,  and 
although  it  was  never  very  fatal  in  the  school, 
seems  to  have  alarmed  them  greatly.  4  Even 
children,'  says  old  Thomas  Hearne,  speaking  of  the 
precautions  against  it,  'were  obliged  to  sinoak. 
And  I  remember  that  I  heard  formerly  Tom 
Rogers,  who  was  yeoman  beadle,  say,  that  when  he 
was  that  year  a  school-boy  at  Eaton,  all  the  boys  of 
that  school  were  obliged  to  smoak  in  the  school 
every  morning,  and  that  he  was  never  whipped  so 
much  in  his  life  as  he  was  one  morning  for  not 
smoaking.'  The  reminiscences  of  later  Etonians, 
adds  our  author  slily,  connect  whippings  with 
smoking  in  a  different  way. 

Although  Oliver  Cromwell  treated  the  school 
with  favour,  and  even  liberality,  it  suffered  con- 
siderably during  the  Rebellion  and  the  Common- 
wealth ;  then  rose  to  greater  prosperity  than  ever 
under  Provost  Allestree  and  head-master  Rose  will 
'  Never  man  deserved  his  elevation  better  than  Dr 
Richard  Allestree.  He  had  fought  for  the  First 
Charles  in  the  students'  troop  at  Oxford — had 
risked  his  life  for  the  Second  in  conducting  his 
correspondence  with  loyal  friends  abroad — had 
been  proscribed  and  all  but  hanged  more  than 
once— was  a  hearty  Chuxch-of-England  man,  and  a 
sound  divine.  Yet  the  story  went  (and  it  is  very 
possibly  true)  that  all  these  merits  might  have 
been  forgotten  by  his  royal  and  thoughtless  master, 
but  for  the  accident  of  his  remarkable  ugliness — 

Satent,  to  this  day,  to  any  one  who  sees  his  picture. 
Rochester  is  said  to  have  made  a  bet  with  the  king 
that  be  would  find  an  uglier  man  than  Lauderdale, 
and  forthwith  to  have  introduced  Allestree,  whom 
he  had  stumbled  upon  in  the  street,  and  whom 
Charles  then  remembered,  and  promoted.'  In 
Rosewill's  time,  the  numbers  of  the  school  (includ- 
ing both  oppidan  and  colleger)  reached  to  two 
hundred  ana  seven ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  attained  to  nearly  four 
hundred  ;  and  in  the  year  of  the  Great  South-Sea 
Bubble,  were  even  floated  up  to  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ;  next  year,  however,  they  fell  to  three 
hundred  and  Beventy-five,  and  continued  at  that 
level  until  Dr  Barnard's  time,  who,  when  promoted 
to  the  provostship  in  1756,  left  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  boys  upon  the  Eton  list  To  this  limit 
the  numbers  did  not  afterwards  attain  for  fifty 


years,  and  under  the  next  head -master  (Foster), 
even  sank  to  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  from  which, 
they  gradually  rose  to  the  present  high  figures — 
eight  nundred  and  twenty-five.  Of  course,  while 
the  school  was  thus  increasing,  assistant- masters 
were  added,  although  never  at  all  in  sufficient 
proportion.  So  late  as  1731,  there  appeared  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  the  following  curious 
advertisement  in  the  London  Evening  Post: 

4  Whereas  Mr  Franc  Goode,  under-master  of 
Eaton,  does  hereby  signify  that  there  will  be  at 
Christmas  next,  or  soon  after,  two  vacancies  in  his 
school — namely,  as  assistants  to  him  and  tutors  to 
the  young  gents. :  if  any  two  gentlemen  of  either 
University  (who  have  commenced  the  degree  of 
BA.  at  least)  shall  think  themselves  duly  Qualified, 
and  are  desirous  of  such  an  employment,  let  them 
inquire  of  John  Potts,  Pickleman,  in  Gracious 
Street,  or  at  Mr  G.'s  own  house  in  Eaton  College, 
where  they  may  purchase  the  same  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  and  on  conditions  fully  to  their  own  satis- 
faction. F.  Goods. 

4  N.B. — It  was  very  erroneously  reported  that 
the  last  place  was  disposed  of  under  40*.' 

But  this  hint  of  the  crude  state  of  affairs  at  Eton 
is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  account  of  the 
election  of  a  provost  of  King's  College,  thirteen 
years  later,  communicated  in  a  letter  from  Cain- 
bridge  to  a  correspondent  at  Eton.  There  were 
three  candidates  for  this  enviable  post :  Dr  George, 
supported  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  influence ; 
Chapman,  one  of  the  college  tutors,  backed  by  the 
Tory  party;  and  Thackeray,  then  an  assistant 
Eton  master,  and  afterwards  head-master  of  Harrow. 

'  The  fellows  went  into  chapel  on  Monday,  before 
noon  in  the  morning,  as  the  statute  directs.  After 
prayers  and  sacrament,  they  began  to  vote :  twenty- 
two  for  George,  sixteen  for  Thackeray,  ten  for  Chap- 
man. Thus  they  continued  scrutinising  and  walk  iug 
about,  eating  and  sleeping— some  of  them  smoking. 
Still  the  same  numbers  for  each  candidate,  till  yes- 
terday about  noon  (for  they  held  that  in  the  forty- 
eight  hours  allowed  for  the  election  no  adjournment 
could  be  made),  when  the  Tories,  Chapman's  friends, 
refusing  absolutely  to  concur  with  either  of  the  two 
other  parties,  Thackeray's  votes  went  over  to  George 
by  agreement,  and  he  was  declared. 

'  A  friend  of  mine,  a  curious  man,  tells  me  he 
took  a  survey  of  his  brothers  at  the  hour  of  two  in 
the  morning,  and  that  never  was  a  more  curious 
or  a  more  diverting  spectacle.  Some  wrapped  in 
blankets  erect  in  their  stalls  like  mummies,  others 
asleep  on  cushions  like  so  many  Gothic  tombs ; 
here  a  red  cap  over  a  wig,  there  a  face  lost  in  the 
cape  of  a  rug  ;  one  blowing  a  chafing-dish  with  a 
surplice-sleeve,  another  warming  a  little  negus 
or  sipping  "  Coke  upon  Littleton  —that  is,  tent  and 
brandy.  Thus  did  they  combat  the  cold  of  that 
frosty  night,  which  has  not  killed  any  of  them,  to 
my  infinite  surprise.'  *  In  spite  of  these  vulgari- 
ties, of  such  comparatively  modern  date,  Eton  has 
always  been  the  peculiar  seminary  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  at  that  time,  young  peers,  and  sons  of  peers, 
and  baronets,  sat  in  stalls  in  the  college  chapel  (of 
all  places !),  as  they  do  now  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, visibly  elevated  above  their  fellows  ;  4  nor 
was  it  an  uncommon  thing,  early  in  the  present 
century,  for  an  Eton  boy  whose  friends  were  con- 
nected with  the  Court,  to  hold  a  commission  in 
the  Guards,  and  draw  regular  pay.    Nay,  if  he 

•  Letter  from  Daniel  Wny,  NkhoUs  lUtut,  L  95. 
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obtained  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  royal  piges , 
he  was  gazetted  while  yet  a  mere  child,  *  I  had 
the  honour  this  morning,'  Dr  Goodall  is  reported 
to  have  said  on  one  occasion,  '  of  flogging  a  major 
in  his  majesty's  service.' 

Possessing  for  her  pupils  the  boys  of  all  the 
best  families  in  England,  with  their  success  in 
life  assured  beforehand,  it  is  email  praise  to  Eton 
to  assert  that  she  has  sent  forth  vastly  more 
than  her  share  of  what  History  calls  'eminent 
personages.'  Their  eminence,  whatever  other 
credit  she  may  take  to  herself,  is  scarcely  owing 
to  what  she  taught ;  nor,  I  am  afraid  it  must 
he  added,  to  what  they  taught  themselves.  Indeed) 
it  is  only  upon  perusing  such  a  book  as  Etoniana, 
that  one  gets  one's  suspicions  confirmed  with  respect 
to  the  very  little  practical  advantage  that  flows 
from  so  magnificent  a  course  of  study  as  that  pur- 
sued at  Eton.  While  the  desire  of  seeing  their 
sons  in  good  company  animates  British  fathers, 
this  great  school  will  hold  its  own,  and  the 
prayer  of  its  motto,  Floreat  Etona,  will  doubtless  be 
answered  (as  we  trust  it  will),  even  though  we 
confess  that,  as  an  institution  for  developing  the 
intellect,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eminently 
successful  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  what  compara- 
tively little  people  are  held  up  to  us,  in  modern 
times,  b^y  the  author  of  Etoniana  as  having  been 
Eton  men,  and  owing  their  Buccess(?)  to  Eton 
training  *  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the 
names  of  living  persons ;  but  of  those  who  have 
departed  of  later  years,  the  most  eminent  Etonians, 
according  to  the  present  record,  appear  to  have  been 
Mackworth  Praed  and  Sydney  Walker.  With  the 
admirable  poems  of  the  former,  most  of  us  are 
more  or  less  acquainted,  although  we  should 
scarcely  call  him  a  very  distinguished  writer  ;  but  of 
the  very  name  of  the  latter,  how  few  have  heard ! 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  paucity  of  talent  in  the 
past  generation,  our  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
advance  evidence  which  contrasts  the  present  with 
it  very  unfavourably.  '  Formerly,'  says  a  late  Eton 
master  in  his  evidence  before  the  School  Commis- 
sion, '  any  average  boy  of  ordinary  taste  at  Eton, 
on  leaving  school,  had  read  much  of  the  English 
poets,  ana  a  great  deal  of  English  history,  as  well 
as  other  literature.  ....  The  old  English  dramat- 
ists, a  great  deal  of  Dryden,  a  great  deal  of  Pope, 
and  an  immense  deal  of  other  English  poetry,  were 
then  read  at  Eton,  besides  most  of  the  modern 
poems ;  but  now  I  doubt  whether  you  would  find 
many  boys  out  of  the  whole  eight  hundred  who 
have  read  ten  plays  of  Shakspcare.'  Upon  this  the 
present  writer  lias  only  to  remark,  that  when  he 
was  himself  at  Eton,  he  came  in  the  course  of  his 
classical  reading  across  the  phrase,  laudator  temporis 
acti;  and  that  it  seems  to  him  to  apply  to  the 
witness  above  quoted  with  considerable  force.  In 
my  time,  at  least  (Dr  Hawtrey's)*  we  were  by  no 
means  so  voluntarily  studious  as  this  gentleman 
suggests  :  I  should  like  to  have  the  names  of  (say) 
ten  boys  (for  instance)  who  read  <  a  great  deal  of 
Dryden.' 

We  have  unfortunately  no  room  to  quote  our 
author's  description  of  Montem  (alas,  alas,  how 
that  name  brings  the  old  school-days  back  !),  with 
its  graceful  highway  robberies  and  laughing 
i  tiie  embroidered  bag  was  held  up 


*  When  we  nay  thin,  we  exclude  statesmen,  who  in  this 
country  *re  for  the  -  i 


alike  to  king  and  farmer  for  *  salt,  salt,'  and  the  little 
blue  ticket  with  mos  pro  lege  was  given  as  a  receipt 
by  each  agreeable  young  brigand.  How  gay  was 
the  old  highway  inn  with  rank  and  beauty  I  How 
bright  the  garden,  not  with  flowers  only,  but  with 
Turks  and  Albanians,  Highlanders  and  Hidalgoes, 
and  youthful  captains  in  their  scarlet  bravery  ! 

When  William  HI.  was  '  stopped  '  as  usual  upon 
Montem  day,  on  the  Bath  road,  his  Dutch  guards 
were  within  a  very  little  of  cutting  down  the  '  salt- 
bearers,'  not  understanding  that  they  had  special 
licence  to  take  to  the  highway.    Royalty  never 

fave  less  than  fifty  guineas,  and  at  the  last  cele- 
ration  of  this  ancient  festival,  Prince  Albert 
bestowed  a  hundred  pounds.  All  the  money  thus 
collected  was  given,  after  deducting  expenses,  to 
the  '  captain'  (a  colleger  and  a  poor  man  of  course), 
in  order  to  support  him  at  Cambridge.  It  amounted 
in  1841,  the  last  year  but  one  of  Montem,  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  L.1250.  It  is  of  course  only  in  later 
times  that  anecdotes  of  the  school  are  preserved  to 
any  extent,  and  the  lost  part  of  Etoniana  is  there- 
fore by  far  the  most  amusing;  this  is  especially 
the  case  where  it  refers  to  Dr  Keate  and  his  regime, 
which  began  in  1809,  and  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Who  does  not  remember  the  portrait  of 
him  in  Eothen  ? 

*  He  was  little  more,  if  more  at  all,  than  five  feet 
in  height,  and  was  not  very  great  in  girth ;  but 
within  this  space  was  concentrated  the  pluck  of  ten 
battalions.  He  had  a  really  noble  voice,  and  this 
he  could  modulate  with  great  skill ;  but  he  had 
also  the  power  of  quacking  like  an  angry  duck,  and 
he  almost  always  adopted  this  mode  of  communica- 
tion in  order  to  inspire  respect.  He  was  a  capital 
scholar,  but  his  "  ingenuous  learning "  had  not 
"  softened  bis  manners,"  and  had  "  permitted  them 
to  be  fierce  " — tremendously  fierce.  He  had  such  a 
complete  command  over  his  temper — I  mean  over 
his  good  temper — that  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  it  to 
appear ;  you  could  not  put  him  out  of  humour — 
that  is,  out  of  the  ill-humour  which  he  thought  to 
be  fitting  for  a  head-master.  His  red  shaggy  eye- 
brows were  so  prominent,  that  he  habitually  used 
them  as  arms  and  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  any  object  towards  which  ne  wished  to 
direct  attention ;  the  rest  of  his  features  were 
equally  striking  in  their  way,  and  were  all  and  all 
his  own.  He  wore  a  fancy  dress,  partly  resembling 
the  costume  of  Napoleon,*  and  partly  that  of  a 
widow  woman.'  The  doctor's  fine  figure  and  dress 
were  all  provocative  of  caricature.  '  Any  one 
without  the  least  notion  of  drawing  could  make 
a  speaking,  nay,  a  scolding  likeness  oi  Keate.'  An 
Italian  modeller  once  made  a  clever  statuette  of 
him,  which  had  a  considerable  sale  among  the 
boys.  '  A  good  many  copies  of  it  also  found  their 
way  into  the  shop  of  a  compatriot  in  the  same 
trade  at  Oxford,  where  a  friend  of  the  doctor's  one 
day  saw  them.  He  had  not  been  aware  that  Keate 
was  so  popular  a  chimney-ornament.  "  Do  you  sell 
many  of  these?"  he  asked.  u  O  yes,  Bare ;  Eton 
gentlemen  buy  him  many  times — they  have  much 
pleasure  to  break  his  head.'" 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  fact  is,  that 
notwithstanding  many  good  qualities,  Keate  was  a 
ruffian.  He  had  quite  a  mania  for  using  the  birch. 
'  On  one  occasion,  when  a  confirmation  was  to  be  held 
for  the  school,  each  master  was  requested  to  make 

•  The  resemblance  to  Napoleon  was  owing  to  the  fact 
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out  and  send  in  a  list  of  the  candidates  in  his  own 
form.  One  of  them  wrote  down  the  names  on  the 
first  piece  of  paper  which  came  to  hand,  which 
happened  unluckily  to  he  one  of  the  slips  of  well- 
known  size  and  shape  used  as  flogging  hills,  and 
sent  up  regularly  with  the  names  of  delinquents 
for  execution.  The  list  was  put  into  Keate's  hands 
without  explanation :  he  sent  for  the  boys  in  the 
regular  course,  and  in  spite  of  all  protestations  on 
their  part,  pointing  to  the  master's  signature  to  the 
fatal  "bill,  .flogged  them  all  (so  the  story  goes) 
there  and  then.  Another  day,  a  culprit  who  was 
due  for  punishment  could  nowhere  be  found,  and 
the  doctor  was  kept  waiting  on  the  scene  of  action 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  considerable  exaspera- 
tion. In  an  evil  moment  for  himself,  a  namesake 
of  the  defaulter  passed  the  door  ;  he  was  seized  at 
once  by  Keate's  order,  and  brought  to  the  block  as 
a  vicarious  sacrifice — a  second  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growthcr.  Such  legends  may  not  always  bear  the 
strictest  investigation  ;  but  they  have  at  least  the 
kind  of  truth  wnich  some  Romanist  writers  claim 
for  certain  apocryphal  Acta  Sanctorum — they  shew 
"  what  sort  of  deeds  were  done." '  The  most  terrible 
of  Keate's  deeds,  however,  was  the  thrashing  of  the 
whole  fifth  form,  one  after  the  other,  for  absenting 
themselves  from  afternoon  roll-call.* 

An  organised  resistance  was  to  be  looked  for 
upon  the  morrow ;  so  the  doctor,  1  who  had  not 
taught  Latin  so  long  without  being  aware  of  M-hat 
Divide  tt  impera  meant,'  resolved  to  take  his 
victims  in  detail  that  very  night  lu  Etoniana 
there  is  a  charming  account  of  this  coup  d'etat  by 
an — no,  not  an  eye-witness,  for,  from  the  nature  of 
the  punishment,  he  could  not  be  that,  but  from  one 
of  the  sufferers.  The  doctor  polished  them  all  off 
during  the  small-hours.  Surely  never  was  such  a 
school  hecatomb  !  No  wonder  so  historical  a  flog- 
ging-block was  too  great  a  temptation  for  his  Lord- 
ship of  Waterford,  who,  as  everybody  knows, 
carried  it  bodily  away  one  night  in  defiance  of  the 
watchman,  and  sent  it  to  his  fastness  of  Curraghmore, 
where  it  now  remains.  Only  one  lad  was  ever 
known  to  escape  from  the  bircn  of  Dr  Keate ;  once 
doomed,  even  a  respite  never  occurred  in  any  other 
case.  The  circumstances  were  peculiar.  4  A  boy 
who  grew  up  afterwards  to  be  one  of  Eton's  most 
cherished  names — the  more  so  because  cut  off  in 
early  manhood— had  got  into  trouble,  and  was  look- 
ing forward  to  his  first  flogging  with  some  nervous- 
ness. Some  mischievous  schoolfellows  recommended 
a  preparation  of  gall-nut*  as  an  infallible  Tecipe  for 
making  the  surface  to  which  it  was  applied  insen- 
sible to  pain.  The  result  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  know  the  composition  of  ink — 
and  is  certainly  one  of  those  cases  better  imagined 
than  described.  It  was  impossible  to  put  in  an 
appearance  before  the  doctor  in  that  state ;  a 
stnctlv  private  consultation  with  his  tutor  (the 
Eton  boy's  usual  resource  in  difficulties)  ended  in 
that  gentleman's  waiting  upon  Keate,  and  explain- 
ing the  impossibility  of  the  impending  operation 
being  performed  without  great  risk  to  the  gravity 
of  both  head-master  and  attendant  collegers  ;  and 
a  "poena"  of  some  hundred  lines  was  accepted  in 
commutation.'  This,  remember,  is  not  merely  a 
fiction  founded  on  stern  reality,  but  an  absolute 
fact,  as  likewise  is  the  following  anecdote,  for 
which  the  present  writer  can  vouch,  as  it  occurred 
in  his  own  time.     Under  Dr  Edward  Craven 


•  Called  at  Eton  Absence. 


Hawtrcy  (although  by  no  means  under  his  direct 
patronage),  the  6chool  possessed  a  pack  of  beagles  ; 
sometimes  we  hunted  the  hare,  and  sometimes  we 
ourselves  were  hunted  by  masters,  who  took  the 
field  on  horseback,  whereas  we  were  mostly  on 
foot ;  but  in  spite  of  persecution,  the  sport  was 
still  patronised.  Nay, '  at  one  time  the  members  of 
the  Hunt,  in  emulation  of  older  sportsmen,  deter- 
mined on  adopting  a  distinctive  button,  and  had  a 
die  struck  with  the  letters  E.  C.  H.— Eton  College 
Hunt  Dr  Hawtrey  soon  noticed  these  new 
insignia  in  school,  but  could  not  quite  make  out 
the  legend.  Meeting  a  boy  one  day  in  the  school- 
yard, ne  literally  took  him  by  the  button,  and 
asked  what  the  letters  were  ;  but  when  his 
pupil,  with  some  slight  natural  embarrassment, 
read  out  the  mystic  characters — the  doctor's  own 
initials — further  question  or  comment  seemed  un- 
necessary, and  it  was  the  master's  turn  to  look 
embarrassed  at  what  he  took  for  a  delicate  compli- 
ment from  his  pupils.' 

We  have  not  the  least  idea  as  to  who  the  author 
of  Etoniana  may  be  (except  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  lady) ;  but  so  admirably  has  he  done  hU 
work,  and  so  neatly  does  he  tell  his  stories,  that  we 
only  wish  he  would  take  up  the  social  history  of 
whichever  university  had  the  honour  of  his  subse- 
quent education,  and  narrate  it  as  pleasantly  as  ho 
has  done  that  of  Eton  College. 

RUMMER  IN  SPRING. 

A  still  descent  of  summer  gloom, 
That  greener  makes  the  shadowed  earth  ! 

How  ghostly  shews  the  orchard's  bloom, 

And  heavily  the  breathed  perfume 
Broods  on  the  flower  that  gives  it  birth. 

Yet  all  the  air  is  shrill  with  notes 

Of  busy  wings,  that  flit  and  call 
Beneath  the  moisture  dark  that  floats 
In  ailent  folds  and  misty  motes  ; 

Tbey  care  not  though  the  menace  fall. 


Why  should  they  check  their  happy  tongue 

To  fear  what  summer  rain-drops  bring, 
With  every  tree's  green  banner  flung, 
And  all  the  world's  loud  welcome  sung 
To  the  aweet  eyes  of  long-lost  Spring. 


The  Tale  of  Mirk  Abbey  [by  the  author  of  '  Loot 
Sir  Massingberd,'  *  Thb  Clyvtabtjb  or  Cxytfk.' 

Ac,),  being  now  completed,  will  be  followed  on  1th  July 
by  an  Original  Serial  Story,  ly  Tiiomas  Spkioht, 
entitled 

BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 
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GIVE  ME  BACK  MV  EIGHT  MINUTES. 

As  soon  as  I  have  stated  it,  I  have  done  with  it. 
I 'm  not  like  a  bellman,  who  tells  you  what  he 
happens  to  have  on  his  mind  a  dozen  times  in  the 
length  of  the  street,  and  then  stands  on  the 
market-steps,  and  says  it  over  three  times  more. 
Bnt  yet,  I'm  not  one  for  letting  things  rest  alto- 
gether. When  a  grievance  comes  home  to  a  man, 
I  always  think  he 'd  better  get  it  off  his  mind,  and 
then  he  won't  go  home  to  the  grievance.  I  always 
fancy  that  the  morning  that  '  Civis '  or  '  Vindex ' 
sees  his  letter  in  the  Times,  most  probably  ushers 
in  the  first  entirely  peaceful  day  that  lus  family 
have  had  for  weeks.  It  must  do  him  good  to  have 
enclosed  his  card,  and  remained,  &c  He  has 
spoken  in  his  own  behalf,  has  explained  their 
wrongs  to  his  unconscious  fellow-sufferers,  and  he 
is  at  rest. 

I  have  a  grievauce,  and  since  what  I  complain 
of  is  also  a  wide-spread  injustice,  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  public  duty  to  represent  it.  In  common  with 
countless  numbers  of  Englishmen,  I  am  being  kept 
ont  of  my  rights.  Having  looked  into  Blackstone 
(Paine's  valuable  work  I  do  not  possess),  I  must 
frankly  allow  that  in  summing  up  the  natural 
rights  of  man  he  docs  not  mention  the  particular 
one  for  which  I  contend ;  nevertheless,  I  submit 
that,  if  there  is  a  right  which  a  man  may  fairly 
claim,  it  is  that  right  which  is  being  daily  invaded  i 
— the  right  to  his  own  time  of  day. 

In  our  little  town,  we  have  enjoyed  ours  certainly 
for  centuries.  Our  good  ancestors  bequeathed  it  to 
us  by  the  gift  of  a  sun-dial  on  our  market-cross. 
We  have  had  the  figures  twice  gilded  within  my 
memory,  and  also  keep  a  good  church  clock  in 
repair  out  of  the  rates,  so  that  I  maintain  we  have 
a  vested  right  to  our  own  particular  noon.  Nor 
can  any  one  shew  that  we  have  abused  our  privi- 
leges, so  as  to  deserve  to  forfeit  them.  Wc  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  punctual  town.  And  yet,  I 
because  we  lie  in  the  West,  we  are  to  put  ourselves  ! 
forward  in  advance  of  our  shadows  eight  minutes. 

Now,  I  always  stood  up  for  bringing  the  railway 
round  by  our  town,  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  | 


thought  that,  as  part  of  that  bargain,  they  would 
put  up  a  station  clock,  which  would  have  the 
audacity  to  face  us  out  of  our  time.  But  it  does, 
and  one  by  one,  it  is  bringing  us  round.  I  remem- 
ber that  clock's  first  appearance.  It  never  apolo- 
gised for  the  intrusion,  but  came  down  from  London 
one  morning,  mounted  a  little  turret,  and  gave  the 
lie  direct  to  our  old  time-keeper  in  the  church- 
tower.  4  Ten,'  it  shouted.  '  Eight  minutes  to  ten,' 
quietly  said  the  clock  that  was  in  legitimate  charge : 
and  then,  after  a  due  pause,  firmly  remarked: 
'  Now,  it 's  ten.'  '  No,  eight  minutes  past,'  persisted 
the  new-comer ;  and  so  they  have  gone  on,  these 
two,  contradicting  one  another  every  minute  of 
each  day  since.  I  wish  it  had  stopped,  here — I  do 
not  mean  either  of  the  clocks,  but  the  quarrel.  I 
sincerely  wish  these  two  had  been  left  to  fight  it 
out.  I  have  some  respect  for  honest  difference  of 
opinion  fairly  declared.  But  a  third  party  has 
stepped  in — a  mediator — who  made  matters  worse, 
as  mediators  always  do.  A  watchmaker's  clock  in 
the  town,  which  had  been  trying  for  Bonie  time 
to  elect  itself  a  public  functionary,  but  had 
never  gained  our  confidence,  suggested  a  com- 
promise, and  offered  to  keep  both  times.  While 
honest  men  were  voting  one  side  or  the  other,  this 
clock  held  up  one  hand  for  the  original  resolution, 
and  another  for  the  amendment  And  what  I 
complain  of  is,  that  no  one  will  see  that  by  such 
temporising  it  stultifies  itself.  It  is  a  matter  of 
principle,  as  I  conceive  it.  Either  we  are  entitled 
to  our  own  time,  or  we  are  not  If  not,  then  let  it 
be  so  fairly  understood  ;  let  an  Act  of  Uniformity 
fix  a  parliamentary  noon  ;  let  all  sun-dials  be  called 
in,  and  publicly  smashed,  and  a  Royal  Commission 
be  appointed  to  visit  and  regulate  the  church 
clocks  ;  let  all  England  strike  twelve  together. 
But  why  all  England  only  I  Why  not  the  British 
dominions?  We  have  been  accustomed  to  boast 
that  we  are  subjects  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets ;  but  perhaps  it  is  quite  as  glorious  a 
boast  to  belong  to  one  on  which  the  sun  sets  in 
every  part  at  the  same  moment.  Let  it  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  I  cease  my 
opposition  at  once.    I  could  soon  even  grow  to 
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forget  that  the  son  travels  in  the  heavens.  I  could 
be  as  loyal  to  one  meridian  as  any  man.  I  don't 
want  to  be  behind  niv  age,  or  either  behind  or 
before  my  age's  time  of  day,  if  it  likes  to  start  one. 
But  if  the  principle  is  not  acknowledged  as  uni- 
versal, then  I  protest  against  being  pushed  back- 
ward or  forward  (forward  especially)  a  single 
minute  by  a  simply  commercial  Company. 

For  the  convenience  of  commerce,  I  would 
concede  something,  of  course.  Let  this  station 
clock  withdraw  its  claim  to  interfere,  and  conform 
to  the  ideas  of  the  place  in  which  it  finds  itself, 
and  I  have  no  quarrel  If,  for  the  Company's  con- 
venience, I  am  wanted  at  the  station  ten  minutes 
before  the  time  fixed  for  any  train,  I  would  cheer- 
fully accommodate  myself  to  their  arrangements. 
When  old  Mr  Livewell,  my  neighbour,  asks  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  seven  sharp,  I  know  very  well 
that  it  is  his  whim  to  keep  his  clocks  twenty 
minutes  fast,  and  therefore  I  go  twenty  minutes 
before  seven,  out  of  politeness.  I  know,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  dinner  will  be  spoiled  if  I  don't,  and  I 
should  know  equally  well  that  I  should  miss  my 
train,  if  I  didn't  numour  the  Company's  commercial 
whims.  But  upon  compulsion  1  No ;  not  without 
protest.  And  here  I  make  my  declaration,  that  it 
is  unjust  that  any  city,  town,  village,  or  hamlet 
should  be  forced  or  cajoled  out  of  the  right  to  their 
own  independent  time  of  day,  as  by  sun  established ; 
and  I  hereby  warn  my  countrymen  that  railways 
are  gradually  usurping  authority  in  temporal 
matters,  and  that,  if  we  do  not  resist  the  en- 
croachment, the  next  generation  will  see  (let  them 
pause,  and  consider  what  it  means)  the  Central- 
isation of  Time. 

I  have  read  a  little  history  in  my  time,  and  I 
know  that  people  have  had  their  time  of  day,  and 
even  their  time  of  year,  interfered  with  before  now. 
I  know  that, 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 


a  decree  went  forth  that  the  year  should  be 
stretched,  and  that  stretched  that  one  year  was 
to  the  length  of  446  days.  Twenty-three  brand-new 
days  were  let  in  between  February  23  and  Febru- 
ary 24  ;  and  two  brand-new  months  stitched  on  at 
the  end  of  November.  As  we  read  these  facts,  we 
are  not  bo  much  puzzled  to  know  whence  they  got 
all  these  new  days,  as  curious  to  speculate  upon 
some  of  the  effects  of  this  wonderful  month-making. 
The  children  that  were  born  on  any  one  of  these 
new  days,  did  they  never  (dismal  thought!)  have  a 
birthday  to  keep  i  Or,  were  these  poor  little  time- 
foundlings  rated  in  the  register  as  belonging  for 
the  future  to  some  one  of  the  old  regular  days,  just 
as  with  us  children  born  at  sea  are  not  left  with- 
out a  parish,  but  suffered  to  belong  to  Stepney  ? 
Again,  did  these  new  days  come  during  the  Roman 
school-boys'  holidays,  or  in  the  half-year ;  and  if  in 
the  latter,  were  the  parents  charged  extra?  Again, 
did  these  imported  days  belong  to  the  men  working 
on  fixed  annual  salaries,  or  were  they  claimed  by 
their  employers  as  part  of  the  working-year  ?  Were 
they  4  days  of  grace '  to  debtors  ?  Were  they  holi- 
days at  the  public  offices  ?  These  arc  questions  on 
which,  unfortunately,  the  annals  of  the  time  throw 
no  light.  We  are  only  told  that  it  was  called  *  the 
year  of  confusion.'  However,  though  doubtless 
many  persons  were  bewildered,  and  never  knew 
the  day  of  the  month  afterwards,  while  to  some 
few  the  change  brought  a  trifle  of  hardship,  I  can- 


not see  that  the  general  community  could  complain 
of  so  munificent  a  largess  from  '  royal  Caesar  as  a 
gift  of  ninety  days.  I  wonder,  for  my  part,  that 
Mark  Antony,  when  commemorating  dead  Caesar's 
generosity  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  did  not  mention 
this  handsome  present,  that  Caesar  had  not  so  very 
long  before  made  them.  What  were  'three  hundred 
sesterces  apiece,  and  his  gardens  beyond  the  Tiber,' 
to  this  ?  Three  months  to  any  man  not  in  a  work- 
house is  surely  worth  more  than  three  pounds 
sterling.   I  should  quietly  have  gone  abroad,  and 

rt  this  windfall  of  time,  and  come  back  with 
complacent  feeling  that  I  hadn't  lost  a  single 
day.  Certainly  I  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
complaining. 

The  case  of  our  countrymen  in  1752  A.D.  was,  I 
admit,  a  hard  one.  With  all  my  respect  for  an  act 
of  parliament,  I  must  say  I  should  have  resented 
having  eleven  days  taken  out  of  the  calendar  in 
that  arbitrary  way.  And  what  Bportaman  would 
not  resent  the  cancelling  of  those  precious  days 
between  the  2d  and  the  14th  of  September  ?  For 
a  free  country,  which  also  preserved  partridges,  it 
was  certainly  a  startling  and  tyrannical  measure, 
and  though  they  got  Lord  Chesterfield  to  move  the 
bill,  with  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  introducing 
the  subject  (I  have  read  his  admirable  Letters)  in 
the  pobtest  manner,  I  should  still  have  rebelled.  I 
quite  understand  the  feelings  of  that  Oxfordshire 
mob,  which,  when  the  son  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  the 
seconder  of  the  bill,  some  time  after  appeared  before 
them  on  the  hustings,  greeted  him  with  the  cry : 
'  Give  us  back,  you  rascal,  those  eleven  days  your 
father  stole  from  us.'  They  were  wrong,  no  doubt, 
in  believing  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  private 
arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the  Macclesfield 
family,  but  were  right  in  their  conviction  that  an 
injury  had  been  done  them. 

After  all,  however,  that  robbery  of  eleven  days 
was  a  trifling  grievance  compared  with  the  one 
I  am  now  denouncing.  There  was  some  pretext 
for  it  in  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  nation  had  lost 
its  reckoning.  It  was  a  kind  of  national  debt, 
which,  though  burdensome,  it  would  not  perhaps 
have  suited  the  honour  of  England  to  repudiate. 
The  days  had  been  spent,  I  suppose,  by  a  past 
generation,  and  though  there  was  nothing  to  shew 
For  them,  a  sound  and  upright  policy  may  have 
dictated  their  repayment.  That  I  don't  know :  it 
is  a  question  of  compensation,  which  I  leave  for  a 
political  economist  But  there  is  no  such  pretext 
offered  for  the  robbery  of  minutes  to  which  I  am 
here  calling  public  attention.  When  I  have  to  get 
up  eight  minutes  earlier  than  my  right  time,  no 
one  pretends  that  my  sacrifice  is  demanded  to 
make  good  a  deficit ;  and  even  if  it  were,  what 
justice  is  that  which  taxes  the  community  so 


unequally  ?  Those  favoured  few,  through  the  head 

of  Greenwich  runs,  get 


of  whose  beds  the  meridian 


up  by  their  own  time — they  pay  nothing.  Those 
who  dwell  in  the  eastern  counties  are  absolutely 
rewarded  for  it  by  a  daily  gift  of  minutes.  And 
we  are  the  prey.  To  foreshorten  our  days  is 
thought  fair  sport,  and  we  are  fined  in  proportion 
to  our  distance  from  a  meridian  which  very  few 
of  us  have  ever  seen.  Then,  again,  those  eleven 
days  were  paid  once  for  all,  and  the  debt  was 
cleared.  It  was  an  eleven  days'  wonder,  no  doubt, 
that  February  should  be  so  short  in  the  year  of 
grace  1752,  but  March  kept  its  full  allowance.  But 
we  are  always  paying.  It  is,  as  Milton's  Satan  so 
neatly  expresses  it,  1  so  burdensome,  still  paying, 
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still  to  owe.'  The  demand  comes  daily,  and  what 
ifl  worse,  comes  at  the  most  irritating  moment 
The  old  dynasty  of  the  sun  was  just  and  equitable, 
but  the  petty  tyranny  which  forces  a  man  out  of 
bed  eight  minutes  before  he  is  due  at  the  dressing- 
table,  is  absolutely  intolerable  ;  and  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  men  are  submitting  to  it,  and  setting  their 
watches  to  the  one  central  time.  If  we  ao  not 
make  a  stand  now  for  our  municipal  time,  it  will 
soon  be  too  late.  Men  are  already  talking  of '  rail- 
way time,'  as  if  ' railway'  were  a  part  of  our  plane- 
tary system,  whose  right  to  rule  the  day  no  one 
could  question.  We  shall  soon  have  a  *  railway 
week,'  and  be  left  to  find  out  the  Sundays  in  the 
time-table.  We  shall  have  to  look  in  Brad-slum  to 
know  when  the  sun  rises.  This  is  what  we  are 
coming  to,  and  we  must  at  once  resist  this  inter- 
ference with  natural  laws.  I  do  not  intend,  for  my 
part,  to  lead  an  agitation  ;  1  have  no  gift  that  way ; 
I  am  no  county-town  Hampden.  I  am  content  to 
sound  from  a  nigh  place  one  clear  ringing  note  of 
warning ;  and  I  have  done  it. 

CAST  AWAY. 

*  On  November  12,  1863/  you  may  read  in  Lloyd s 
List,  that  'the  Grafton,  Captain  Musgrave,  sailed 
from  Sydney  to  the  South-Sea  Islands,  a  place  the 
little  vessel  was  fated  not  to  reach.  Early  in  the 
next  year,  it  appeared  under  the  sad  title  of  Miss- 
ing vessels.  It  was  lost  among  the  Auckland 
Isles,  a  desolate  group,  situated  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  south  of  New  Zealand.  The  cap- 
tain, the  mate  Raynal,  and  the  little  crew  of  four 
men,  were  destined  for  a  year  and  a  half — while  the 
world  went  on  as  usual,  and  their  memories  were 
dying  out  in  it — to  inhabit  that  wave-beaten  and 
sterile  spot.  A  journal  kept  by  Musgrave,  during 
the  whole  of  that  sad  time,  has  just  been  published,* 
setting  forth  how  the  castaways  managed  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together ;  and  a  most  interesting 
record  it  is.  It  has  little  or  no  literary  merit,  but 
its  air  of  truthfulness  outdoes  even  the  vrai- 
temblance  of  Defoe  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  gallant 
captain  never  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  it  would 
really  seem  as  though  this  little  history  had  been 
compiled  out  of  that  wonderful  volume.  The 
minuteness  of  the  details ;  the  earnest  piety  and 
repentance  for  the  sins  that  seem  to  have  brought 
him  to  this  pass ;  the  thankfulness  for  small 
mercies ;  the  earnest  and  almost  maddening  desire 
for  home — all  these  give  interest  to  the  narrative, 
which  its  perpetual  references  to  the  barometer, 
and  quotations  of  the  wind's  movements,  are  unable 
to  destroy.  Nay,  they  rather  assist  the  local  colour- 
ing of  the  desolate  picture :  the  state  of  the  wind 
was  all  in  all  to  them,  for  if  a  gale  arose,  these  ship- 
wrecked men  knew  that  no  vessel  could  possibly 
put  in  to  save  them ;  and  no  stormier  spot  than 
that  on  which  they  were  thrown  exists  in  the  South 


The  captain  describes  the  gale  in  which  the 
Grafton  was  driven  ashore  as  '  one  of  unimaginable 
violence  ; '  but  the  wreck  ocenrring  in  what  might 
almost  be  called  a  harbour,  and  close  to  land, 
they  got  the  boards  out  of  their  ship,  and  built  a 
house  with  them  and  with  the  topmasts.  Some 
Kirinll  timber  was  growing  near  the  spot,  and  there 
was  fresh  water.  The  seals,  too,  were  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  went '  roaring  about  the  woods  like 


*  Gut  Axoay  on  the  Auckland  Itlet.   Lockwood  Sa  Co. 


wild  cattle,'  Upon  this  the  poor  captain  remarks  : 
'  If  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  kept  the 
vessel  afloat,  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  two  months  or 
less  we  should  have  loaded  her.  Mine  appears  a 
hard  fate  ;  after  getting  to  where  I  might  have  made 
up  for  what  has  been  lost,  I  lose  the  means  of  doing 
so.  The  vessel  leaves  her  bones  here,  and  God 
only  knows  whether  we  are  all  to  leave  our  boneB 
here  also.  And  what  is  to  become  of  my  poor 
unprovided-for  family?  It  drives  me  mad  to  think 
of  it  I  can  write  no  more.'  And  he  writes  no 
more  for  a  fortnight,  but  works  steadily  at  the 
house. 

Like  the  famous  Russian  sailors  on  the  island 
of  Spitsbergen,  these  unfortunate  men  make 
up  their  minds  for  the  worst,  and  prepare  to 
encounter  the  winter.  There  seems  no  fear  at 
present  in  respect  of  food  ;  the  seals  are  knocked 
on  the  head  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  them,  though  only  the  cows  and  calf 
tiger-seals  are  considered  to  be  eatable— not  the 
black  seals  or  the  bulls.  Of  birds,  too,  there  is  a 
great  plenty,  the  party  shooting  as  much  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  widgeon  in  less  than 
three  hours.  The  beasts  are  tame  in  the  sense  of 
not  being  afraid,  though  they  always  shew  fight ; 
but  the  Bmging-birds,  quite  as  unused  to  mankind 
as  those  of  Crusoe's  island,  actually  feed  out  of  their 
hands.  When  the  hawks  are  hovering,  the  feathered 
tremblers  fly  into  the  house  in  flocks,  as  into  a 
temple  of  safety.  They  salt  and  hang  the  widgeon, 
and  smoke-dry  the  &eal,  beginning  wisely  to  lay  up 
in  store  at  once.  4  Qod  is  certainly  good,'  sets  down 
pious  Captain  Musgrave,  'in  sending  us  plenty  to 
eat  I  hope  and  pray  that  He  will  soon  send  some 
one  in  here  that  will  take  us  away.'  It  was  merci- 
fully hidden  from  this  poor  man  that  a  time  would 
come  when  provisions  would  be  lacking,  and  that 
it  was  fated  that  no  relieving  sail  should  ever 
gladden  his  eyes.  Captain  Musgrave  had  left  his 
wife  and  helpless  family  at  Sydney,  and  the 
allusions  to  them  are  throughout  most  touching. 
'Sunday,  March  13,  1864.— -My  heart  beats  fast 
to-night  as  I  sit  down  to  write,  somewhat  similar 
to  what  it  might  do  if  I  was  about  writing  a  love- 
letter.  I  know  that  many  a  bitter  tear  has  been 
shod  for  me  by  this  time,  and  most  likely  to-day, 
as  this  is  the  end  of  another  dreary  month  since  I 
left  those  I  loved  so  much  ;  and  now  many  more 
must  pass,  or  how  they  will  pass  them  until  we 
meet  again,  or  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again 
on  earth — Heaven  only  knows.'  But  though  de- 
■si>onding  himself,  he  works  early  and  bate,  and  does 
all  he  possibly  can  t»  keep  his  men  in  good  heart. 
Mr  Raynal,  the  mate,  is  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton, 
and,  in  particular,  an  admirable  cook,  ne  gives  them 
sometimes  four  courses  at  a  meal,  but  only  at  the 
time  of  spring-tides.  'We  then  have  stewed  or 
roasted  seal,  fried  liver,  fish,  and  mussels.' 

Fish,  however,  can  very  rarely  be  got,  by  reason 
of  the  mobs  of  seals.  Soon,  too,  the  singing-birds 
began  to  leave  them  ;  and  the  trustful  parrots,  and 
the  robins  that  used  to  chirp  round  them  at  their 
meals.  In  three  months'  tune,  our  author  presents  us 
with  this  sadly-altered  bill  of  fare :  '  Breakfastr-eeal 
stewed  down  to  soup,  fried  roots,  boiled  seal  or 
roast  ditto,  with  water.  Dinner — Ditto,  ditto. 
Supper— Ditto,  ditto.  This  repeated  twenty-one 
times  per  week.  Mussels  or  fish  are  now  quite  a 
rarity ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  either  for 
some  time.  The  man  who  killed  the  seal  to-day 
had  been  fishing  nearly  all  day,  and  had  caught 

—   ■ 
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one  small  fish.  The  men  have  stood  it  bravely 
thus  far,  but  it  grieves  me  unspeakably  to  hear 
them  wishing  for  things  which  they  cannot  get 
I  heard  one  just  now  wishing  he  had  but  a 
bucket  of  potato-peelings!'  'I  can  scarcely  call 
this  "living,"'  adds  he  sadly.  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  the  poor  fellows  did  not  become 
seals  themselves.  The  very  Journal  itself  got  to 
be  written  in  seals'  blood,  for  the  ink  failed. 

And  yet  a  time  came  when  the  most  terrible  event 
to  these  unfortunates  was  the  desertion  of  the  seals. 
'  It  is  evident,'  writes  Musgrave  in  September  1864, 
'that  the  seals  have  left  this  part  of  the  island 
entirely  :  we  were  out  in  the  boat  yesterday'  (their 
wretched  little  ship's  boat), '  but  did  not  see  one.  I 
have,  often  thought  I  could,  get  across  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  island  by  a  valley  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  where  I  imagine  it  is  not  more  than  three 
miles  across.  We  started  in  the  boat  the  first 
thing  after  our  breakfast,  and  landed  at  the  place 
where  I  intended  to  cross.  We  left  the  boat,  and 
the  three  men  M  ho  were  in  her  started  to  go  with 
me  ;  but  the  travelling  was  so  horribly  bad,  that 
when  we  had  got  half  a  mile,  two  of  them  turned 
back,  leaving  the  other  man  and  myself  to  pursue 
our  way  without  them,  which  we  did  for  about  a 
mile  further ;  and  I  may  say  we  had  accomplished 
this  distance  by  creeping  on  our  bellies,  very 
seldom  getting  as  high  as  our  hands  and  knees. 
1  have  described  some  bad  roads  before.  This 
beats  description,  and  it  also  beats  me  ;  and  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  beaten  in  getting  through 
the  infernal  scrub  and  swamp.  The  time  which 
we  occupied  in  going  and  returning  this  mile  and 
a  half  may  give  some  idea  of  what  sort  of  travelling 
it  M  as  :  we  were  about  seven  hours  in  doing  it !  I 
got  a  severe  cold  over  it,  which  was  the  only 
reward  of  my  trouble.'  The  above  will  give  an 
idea  of  tho  prison-like  character  of  their  desolate 
abode.  They  could  not  even  roam  over  their 
island.  There  was  one  seal  which  stuck  to  them 
so  long  that  they  grew  quite  attached  to  it,  although 
he  M'aa  always  ready  to  shew  right  '  Had  not  meat 
been  so  very  scarce,'  writes  the  captain  piteonsly, 
'  we  M  ould  not  have  killed  M  Royal  Tom."*  But  as 
it  was,  his  majesty  was  slaughtered.  They  do  not 
despise  even  the  black  bull  seals  now.  '  Not  very 
long  ago,  we  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  eat 
this  kind  of  seal ;  and  indeed  they  are  not  by  any 
means  fit  for  food,  for  the  strong  smell  of  the  meat 
is  enough  not  only  to  disgust  but  to  stifle  a  person. 
But  what  are  starving  men  to  do?  and  M'e  may 
consider  ourselves  such.  Hunger  is  certainly  a 
good  sauce.  We  were  all  in  a  state  of  excitement 
over  the  seal  that  was  shot,  for  fear  we  should 
lose  him,  and  not  be  able  to  get  any  more.' 

At  last,  there  are  no  fresh  seals— only  dried  and 
smoked  ones — and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
patience.  How  often  they  go  to  Flagstaff  Point, 
their  look-out  station,  and  '  re-paint  our  signal- 
boaid,'  is  pitiful  to  read.  It  is  the  season  when  a 
vessel  may  be  most  probably  expected  ;  but  none  is 
seen.  4  Sunday,  October  23,' 1864.— Week  passes  on 
after  week.  Another  one  has  passed  like  its  pre- 
decessors, and  thus,  1  suppose,  it  will  continue  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.  Each  day  passes,  and  we 
know  not  what  the  next  may  bring  forth,  or 
M'hether  we  shall  see  it  or  not;  and  probably 
one  of  the  best  gifts  of  Providence  is  the  veil  that 
conceals  futurity.  My  eyes  are  positively  weak 
and  bloodshot  with  anxious  looking.  Since  last 
Sunday,  I  have  scarcely  slept,  lor  night  and  day  1 


have  been  constantly  on  the  worry,  expecting  that 
a  vessel  would  come  in.'  They  survey  all  the 
coast  they  can  command,  and  note  where  any  way 
for  a  ship  to  come  at  them  is  practicable ;  but  the 
breakers  are  very  dangerous  ;  moreover,  there  are 
mountains  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  very 
water's  edge.  •  I  hope  no  vessel  M'ill  go  humbug- 
ging about  these  places  looking  for  us,'  writes  the 
poor  fellow.  But  he  need  not  have  harassed  him- 
self with  any  such  notion.  He  and  his  companions 
were  even  as  de,ad  men— out  of  mind.  They 
were  already  approximating  to  the  condition  of 
savages,  not  only  as  respected  food,  but  apparel. 
'  Wo  are  not  yet,'  writes  the  narrator  of  this  sad 
story,  'reduced  to  wearing  seal-skin  clothes  en- 
tirely, but  those  M'hich  we  do  wear  look  most 
deplorable,  although  they  are  neither  ragged  nor 
dirty ;  but  they  are  patched  to  such  a  degree  that 
in  scarcely  any  piece  of  garment  that  any  of  us 
wear  is  there  a  particle  of  the  original  visible. 
Joseph's  coat  would  scarcely  be  a  circumstance  of 
comparison  with  some  of  ours.  Old  canvas,  old 
gunny-bags,  anything  M'e  can  get  hold  of,  goes  in 
lor  patches,  and  M*e  use  canvas  ravellings  for 
thread,  and  scm-  everything  with  a  sail-needle. 
We  are  certainly  a  motley  group.' 

Long  ago,  when  the  spring  had  begun  to  set 
in — that  is,  in  August — the  Castaways  had  turned 
their  attention  to  the  wreck  still  near  the  shore, 
in  hopes  to  render  her  seaworthy  :  a  miserable 
task  it  was  M'orking  tide-time  up  to  their 
waists  in  water,  and  with  the  thermometer 
below  freezing ;  but  after  getting  all  the  ballast 
out  of  her,  they  found  it  impossible,  either  by 
pumping  or  baling,  to  keep  the  water  down. 
There  were  a  number  of  holes  in  her  ;  many 
of  her  timbers  broken,  and  the  main  wheel  gone 
from  her  stern  to  about  the  main  rigging.  'We 
threw  her  back  on  her  sore  side  again.  Nothing  more 
can  be  done.'  This  was  M'hat  Musgrave  wrote  in 
August  But  in  November,  when  hunger  began  to 
prick,  he  asked  himself  the  question :  'Though  the 
(fraflon  is  useless  as  she  is,  cannot  something  be  done 
with  her  bones  V  Their  stock  of  tools  comprised 
only  an  American  axe,  an  adze,  a  hammer,  and  a 
gimlet — a  very  insufficient  assortment  for  taking 
a  ship  to  pieces,  far  less  to  build  another,  even  had 
there  been  a  ship's  carpenter  among  them,  which 
there  was  not  There  was,  however,  Raynal  After 
a  weary  time  of  storm  and  tempest,  wherein  nothing 
could  be  done,  and  the  poor  captain  notes :  'A  whole 
year  has  now  passed  since  I  first  came  to  this  place. 
.  .  .  .  I  have  got  quite  gray-headed.  My  hair  is  now 
all  coming  out  &c  ;'  the  new  venture  is  begun. 
'  The  vessel  I  am  going  to  build  will  be  a  cutter  of 
about  ten  tons.  We  have  got  the  blocks  laid  down, 
and  a  quantity  of  timbers  cut.  All  the  frame,  we 
shall  have  to  get  out  of  the  woods,  excepting  the 
keel,  which  the  Grafton't  mainmast  will  supply. 
Mr  Raynal  is  Vulcan  ;  he  has  had  some  little 
experience  in  blacksmithing,  which  will  now  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  us,  as  we  shall  have  to  make 
nearly  all  our  own  tools.  He  has  got  a  forge  up 
ready  for  going  to  work  at,  as  soon  as  M'e  get  some 
charcoal  made.  We  have  uom*  a  quantity  of  it  in 
the  ground,  undergoing  the  process  of  burning. 
The  schooner  hail  a  quantity  of  old  iron  in  her 
bottom  for  ballast,  amongst  which  we  found  a 
block,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  of  an  anvil. 
Mr  Raynal  has  undertaken  to  make  a  saw  out  of  a 
piece  of  sheet-iron.  When  we  found  the.  old 
sealers'  camp  on  Figure-of-Eight  Island,  we  found 
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an  old  saw-file,  but  the  teeth  were  all  runted  off  it. 
This  has  been  carefully  reserved  ever  since,  and 
Mr  Raynal  ground  it  smooth  on  a  grinding-stone, 
which  was  our  principal  ballast,  and  with  an  old 
chisel,  made  out  of  an  old  broken  flat  file,  cut  fresh 
teeth  in  it ;  but  unfortunately,  as  he  was  cutting 
almost  the  last  tooth,  he  broke  it — the  part  which 
goes  into  the  handle— and  about  two  inches  of  the 
file  went  I  think  he  can  manage  to  cut  teeth  in 
the  saw  with  it  I  am  afraid  that  augers  will  be 
the  most  difficult  tools  to  make ;  but  now  that  the 
job  is  fairly  undertaken,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  final  success,  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Every  one  works  cheerfully  and  well :  I  sincerely 
hope  nothing  will  occur  to  damp  either.  We 
work  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the 
evening.' 

It  is  sad  to  write,  even  now,  that  all  this  zealous 
endeavour  was  destined  to  be  labour  in  vain.  They 
got  the  keel,  the  stem,  the  stern  post  of  the  craft  all 
ready,  and  a  number  of  timbers  for  bolting  them 
together ;  but  there  they  stuck.  *  Mr  Raynal  has 
made  a  saw,  chisels,  gouges,  and  sundry  other  tools. 
His  ingenuity  and  dexterity  at  the  forge  have 
indeed  surpassed  my  expectation,  but  making 
augers  has  proved  a  hopeless  failure.  Assiduously 
he  wrought  at  one  for  three  days,  and  it  was  not 
until  there  was  not  a  shade  of  hope  left,  that  he 
gave  it  up  ;  and  if  he  had  had  the  material  to  make 
them  out  of,  I  feel  confident  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  only  steel  he  had  was  two  picks  and 
some  shovel-blades,  which  tools  we  took  from 
Sydney,  in  hope  of  having  some  mining  operations 
to  perform  at  Campbell's  Island.  It  was  truly 
deplorable  to  view  the  faces  of  all  as  we  stood 
around  him,  when  he  decidedly  pronounced  it 
impossible  for  him  to  make  one :  they  all  appeared, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  felt,  as  if  all  hope  was  gone.  It 
went  like  a  shot  to  my  heart,  although  I  had  begun 
to  anticipate  such  a  result,  and  had  made  up  my 
mind  for  immediate  action  accordingly ;  but  when 
I  saw  positively  that  I  must  as  a  last  card,  put 
my  project  into  practice,  I  felt  I  was  tempting 
Providence ;  for  my  tacit  project  and  unalterable 
resolution  is  to  attempt  a  passage  to  Stewart's 
Inland  in  the  boat' 

This  boat  was  a  clinker-built  dingy,  but  twelve 
feet  on  the  keel,  very  old  and  shaky,  and  a  frail 
craft  indeed  to  overpass  the  terrible  sea  that 
lay  between  them  and  the  nearest  land.  'The 
sea  booms  and  the  wind  howls/  is  the  constant 


record ;  '  sounds  which  have  been  ringing  in  my 
ear  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  have  not  been  hushed,  I  dare 
venture  to  say,  more  than  a  fortnight  together. .... 
I  have  been  round  both  capes  (that  is,  Cape  Horn 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  and  crossed  the  Western 
Ocean  many  times,  bnt  never  have  I  experienced, 
or  read,  or  heard  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  storms 
to  equal  those  of  tins  place.'  But  starvation  is 
staring  them  in  the  face.  If  they  can  manage  to 
strengthen  the  wretched  dingy,  to  raise  her  one 
foot,  and  lengthen  her  three  feet,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  April — the  most  favourable  time  for  the 
experiment — the  captain  will  certainly  start  in  her : 
he  is  in  good  hope^and  even  high  spirits,  whenever 
he  thinks  of  it  There  is  not  a  day  to  lose,  and 
they  work  from  daylight  till  half-past  nine  at 
nignt  having  sails,  masts,  and  everything  to 
contrive ;  on  one  occasion  they  break  their  one 
gimlet,  and  all  seems  to  be  lost,  only  admirable 
Raynal '  manages  to  make  it  so  that  we  can  make  a 


hole  with  it.'  But  they  have  much  to  contend 
against  besides  want  of  tools  ;  for  one  thing,  sand- 
flies, more  malignant  than  any  mosquitoes.  '  If 
the  wind  is  moderate  in  the  least  degree — that  is 
to  say,  if  it  k  not  blowing  a  whole  gale — they  are 
flying  about  in  myriads  from  daylight  to  dark 
(fortunately,  they  modestly  retire  in  the  night),  and 
alight  on  you  in  clouds,  literally  covering  every 
part  of  your  skin  that  happens  to  be  exposed  ;  aud 
not  only  that  but  they  get  inside  our  clothes,  and 
bite  there.  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  present 
moment  I  could  place  the  point  of  a  needle  on  any 
part  of  my  hands  or  face  clear  of  their  bites.'  They 
are  sometimes  compelled  by  the  attacks  of  these 
small  but  countless  foes  to  discontinue  their  work. 
Then,  when  the  plank  came  to  be  put  on  to  the 
boat,  it  would  not  stand  bending,  although  well 
steamed ;  and  everything  had  to  be  remodelled, 
and  planks  cut  out  of  the  bush  with  a  saw  that 
required  sharpening  every  half-hour.  Then 
followed  heavy  rains,  with  their  sad  accompani- 
ment, dysentery,  and  nothing  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  save  roots  and  water. 

It  is  midnight  on  June  26,  but  still  Raynal 
is  making  his  hammer  ring  at  the  forge,  putting 
in  his  finishing-touches.  The  next  day,  the 
boat  is  launched,  but  is  found  to  be  so  'tender,' 
that  some  of  the  men  are  frightened  to  sit 
in  her.  This  is,  in  one  point  of  view,  for- 
tunate, for  it  prevents  its  being  overcrowded, 
which,  with  a  crew  of  five,  it  would  certainly  have 
been.  It  is  agreed  that  two  shall  remain,  while 
three  shall  start,  and  if  they  reach  New  Zealand 
alive,  return  at  once  with  help.  George  Harris  and 
Henry  Folgee,  it  is  settled,  are  to  be  left  behind. 
Delayed,  as  usual,  by  continuous  storms  till  July 
19,  1866,  the  other  three  at  length  set  sail  upon 
their  desperate  voyage.  When  but  twenty  miles 
from  the  island,  they  are  overtaken  by  a  south-west 
gale,  and  '  for  five  days  and  nights  I  stood  upon  my 
feet,'  writes  Musgrave,  '  holding  on  to  a  rope  with 
one  hand,  and  pumping  with  the  other.  The  boat 
was  very  leaky,  and  kept  the  pump  almost  con- 
stantly going.  As  my  anxiety  would  not  permit 
me  to  leave  the  deck,  I  performed  this  part  of  the 
work  while  the  other  two  relieved  each  other 
at  the  helm.  The  wind,  although  fair,  was  so 
strong  that  we  were  obliged  to  lay-to  nearly  half 
the  time,  and  the  sea  was  constantly  breaking  over 
the  little  craft ;  and  how  she  lived  through  it,  I 
scarcely  know.  I  had  not  eaten  an  ounce  of  food 
from  the  time  of  leaving  until  we  arrived,  and  only 
drunk  about  half  a  pint  of  water ;  yet  I  felt  no 
fatigue  until  the  night  before  we  landed,  when  I 
suddenly  became  quite  exhausted,  and  lay  down  on 
the  deck,  over  which  there  was  no  water  washing 
for  the  first  time  since  we  left  the  island.  We  were 
now  close  to  the  land.  I  lay  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  got  up  again,  feeling  Unit  I  had  just 
sufficient  strength  remaining  to  enable  me  to  hold 
out  till  the  next  day ;  but  had  we  been  out  any 
longer,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  should  never  have 
put  my  foot  on  shore  again.' 

On  the  25th,  they  landed  at  Port  Adventure, 
Stewart's  Island,  where  they  were  cordially  received 
by  Captain  Cross  of  the  Flying  Scud.  This  gentle- 
man (for  Buch  he  proved  himself  to  be)  took  the  three 
to  Invercargill,  where  a  subscription  of  over  one 
hundred  pounds  was  at  once  raised  for  them  by  a  good 
fellow  called  Macpherson.  The  Flying  Scud  was 
chartered  to  return  forthwith  to  the  Aucklands ; 
and  Captain  Musgrave,  although  keenly  anxious  to 
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return  to  his  deserted,  family,  very  properly  accom- 
panied the  expedition.  The  revisiting  that  lonely 
prison  in  a  good  ship,  which  was  prepared  to  hrlng 
him  back  again,  must  have  been  what  visiting  his 
old  school  is  to  the  enfranchised  school-boy :  but 
besides  his  own  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude,  there 
was  the  pleasure  of  rescuing  the  two  unhappy 
castaways  who  yet  remained.  And  now  comes  a 
remarkable  incident :  as  they  drew  near  the  well- 
known  spot  (after  weeks  of  baffling  winds),  smoke 
was  seen  ascending  from  the  land,  but  in  quite  a 
different  part  of  the  island  from  that  where  he  had 
left  the  men.  They  brought  their  vessel  to  an 
anchor  in  the  same  place  from  which  Musgrave 
had  sailed  five  weeks  ago.  '  As  we  did  not  come 
in  eight  of  our  old  house  until  within  about  a  mile 
from  it,  the  boys  did  not  see  us  until  we  were  close 
upon  them.  Then  the  one  who  saw  us  ran  into 
the  house  to  tell  the  other ;  and  before  they  reached 
tho  beach,  Captain  Cross  and  myself  had  landed, 
leaving  the  cutter  under-weigh,  as  there  was  too 
nmch  wind  and  sea  to  anchor  her.  One  of  them, 
the  cook,  on  seeing  me,  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost, 
and  staggered  up  to  a  post,  against  which  he  leaned 
for  support,  for  he  was  evidently  on  the  point  of 
fainting ;  while  the  other,  George,  seized  my  hand 
in  both  of  his,  and  gave  my  arm  a  severe  shaking, 
crying:  "Captain  Musgrave,  how  are  ye,  how  are 
ye?"  apparently  unable  to  say  anything  else.' 
Having  taken  them  on  board,  it  was  a  sight  to 
watch  them  over  a  supper  of  fish  and  potatoes,  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  !  They  had  been  obliged  to 
eat  mice  of  late  weeks.  Moreover,  they  had  not 
been  able  to  agree,  and, '  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
although  they  were  the  only  two,  were  on  the  point 
of  separating,  and  living  apart ! ' 

Although  neither  they  nor  Musgrave  believed  in 
the  smoke  that  had  been  sighted,  good  Captain 
Cross  determined  to  run  along  shore,  lest  there 
should  be  other  unfortunate  shipwrecked  souls  to 
be  rescued.  Some  of  the  crew  remembered  that 
there  had  been  formerly  a  whaling-station  on  the 
island.  'If  you  had  known  of  that,  you  might 
have  found  nouses  and  vegetables,  and  plenty  of 
pigs,'  said  they  to  Musgrave  ;  but  when  the  place 
was  reached — which  the  scrub  had,  however, 
divided  them  from  by  an  impassable  barrier — 
behold  there  was  scarce  a  vestige  of  a  habitation ! 
Bare  levelled  places  point  out  where  the  houses 
have  stood  ;  traces  of  rude  fences  mark  the  site  of 
innumerable  little  gardens ;  but  there  is  nothing 
more.  The  only  additions  made  by  the  colonistB 
which  had  stood  their  ground  were  a  few  flax 
bushes,  and  one  or  two  stone  pathways— the  soil 
being  very  soft— through  which  the  long  thick 
grasses  grew  even  more  rankly  than  elsewhere. 
'  I  am  glad  we  did  not  know  of  this  place,'  says 
Captain  Musgrave, '  when  we  were  cast  away,  for 
if  we  had  reached  it,  it  would  have  been  a  terrible 
disappointment' 

Such  it  doubtless  had  been  to  at  least  one  poor 
soul,  for  here  they  find  the  body  of  a  sailor,  dead 
of  starvation,  but  not  long  dead,  since  the  flesh  still 
remained  upon  his  hands.  A  common  roof-elate 
lay  beside  nim,  on  which  the  dying  man  had 
scratched  some  hieroglyphic  zigzags,  but  nothing 
could  be  deciphered  beyond  his  Christian  name, 
James.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  been 
doubtless  under  the  shelter  of  a  wretched  frame- 
house,  but  this  had  since  fallen  down  entirely, 
without  touching  the  body,  but  leaving  it  exposed 
to  the  weather.    It  lay  upon  a  bed  ot  grass,  with 


some  boards  underneath,  raising  it  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground.  Within  reach  was  a  bottle  con- 
taining water,  and  close  by  lay  a  little  heap  of 
limpet  and  mussel  sheila.  He  was  well  and  warmly 
dressed  in  sailor  fashion,  except  as  to  his  feet  An 
old  shoe  was  partly  on  the  right  foot,  and  the  left 
one  was  tied  up  with  woollen  rags,  as  though  it  had 
received  some  hurt  Bound  his  neck  hung  a  relic 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  made  out  of  leather,  and 
enclosing  something,  doubtless  Bacred  in  his  eyes, 
between  them.  This  last,  and  a  lock  of  the  dead 
man's  hair,  with  the  slate,  Captain  Musgrave 
reverently  brought  away,  not  without  serious 
thought  of  how  nearly  such  a  fate  had  been  his  own. 

After  this,  search  was  again  made  for  signs  of 
living  persons,  and  as  they  coasted  those  inhospit- 
able shores,  they  kept  their  glasses  fixed  upon  it  to 
the  last ;  but  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  human 
habitation. 

Here  the  Journal  ceases :  but  in  an  Appendix  to 
the  little  volume  there  is  this  remarkable  piece  of 
information.  On  the  10th  May  1864,  during  the 
captivity  of  Musgrave  and  his  men,  the  Invcrcauld, 
Captain  Dalgarno,  was  wrecked  on  the  north-west 
end  of  Auckland,  and  nineteen  of  the  crew  managed 
to  reach  the  land.  Of  these,  sixteen  perished  of 
starvation,  but  three  of  them  survived  till  May 
20,  1865— the  date  of  their  unknown  fellow- 
8uf^erers,  failure  to  build  their  ship— when  they 
were  rescued  by  a  Portuguese  vessel  (of  course 
never  seen  from  the  'look-out  station,'  where 
Musgrave  was  straining  his  eyes  in  vain  at  that 
very  time),  and  carried  to  Callao,  and  from  thence 
to  England.  Two  seta  of  English  Castaways  there- 
fore occupied  the  same  desolate  spot  without 
being  conscious  of  each  other's  presence,  for  more 
than  a  year !  Nay,  there  must  have  been  more 
than  two,  for  the  starved  sailor  could  not  possibly 
have  belonged  to  the  Invercauld;  and  whence  that 
poor  soul  came  from,  and  what  made  the  smoke 
seen  from  on  board  the  Flying  Scud,  are  mysteries 
still. 


THE   CIGAR  SHIP. 

We  take  tickets  at  Fcnchurch  Street  for  Poplar  ; 
and  as  we  go  upon  the  platform,  perceive  at  once 
that  we  are  in  seaport  London ;  none  of  our  fellow- 
passengers  are  holiday-makers,  and  all  seem  to  have 
something  to  do  in  the  shipping  or  manufacturing 
line.  The  occupants  of  our  compartment  are  not 
even  inclined  to  lose  the  fifteen  minutes  which  our 
journey  will  consume.  One  old  gentleman  in  the 
1  opposite  corner  is  studying  a  blue  book,  on  the  cover 
ol  which  I  see  'Merchant  Seamen's  Act and  a  young 
man,  a  draughtsman  to  some  ship-builder,  I  sup- 
pose, is  busily  unrolling  some  drawings,  to  make 
them  up  into  a  smaller  roll  The  only  exceptions 
to  the  general  assiduity  are  myself  and  the  merchant 
captain  next  me.  I  suppose  his  ship  is  being  repaired, 
for  he  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  or  care  for, 
and  he  and  I  soon  get  into  conversation.  He 
begins  by  asking : '  Have  you  Been  the  cigar-ship  V 
♦  No,  I  am  going  to  see  her.  What  do  you  think 
of  her?' 

'  Why,'  says  our  captain, '  I  think  she  looks  like 
nothing  else  but  a  whale  with  a  Greenwich  boat  on 
her  back.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  her  sea-going  qualities  V 
'  I  think  she  is  seaworthy  as  far  as  the  Nore  ; 
but  if  she  ever  gets  into  the  chops  of  the  Channel, 
she  '11  roll  like  Jack  ashore  just  paid  off.' 
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*  But,  sir,'  interrupts  the  draughtsman,  who  has 
now  arranged  his  roll  to  his  satisfaction, '  hy  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  weights,  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  be  brought  so  low  that  she  will  not  roll  more 
than  any  other  ship.  I  think  her  worst  fault  will 
be  pitching,  there  being  so  little  of  the  ends  under 
water  to  support  their  great  weight' 

4  0  yes,'  replies  the  captain, '  I  know  very  well 
you  ship-builders  think  that  by  your  calculations 
you  can  find  out  just  how  a  ship  will  behave  at  sea. 
But  put  you  aboard  my  craft  in  a  gale,  under  close- 
reefed  topsails,  and  you'd  find  out  how  little  you 
knew.  Why,  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  the  sky 
from  the  water.' 

After  a  minute  or  two,  our  captain  resumes  in  a 
milder  tone:  'What  reasons  have  you,  sir,  for 
thinking  that  the  Ron  Winaru  will  be  steady  ?' 

'My  opinions  as  to  the  sea-going  qualities  of 
vessels  aro  only  formed  by  comparing  their  respec- 
tive forms  ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  other  know- 
ledge, as  I  have  never  been  to  sea  beyond  Margate ; 
but  I  should  say  that  as  the  cigar-ship  is  not  really 
so  much  unlike  other  ships  in  form  as  she  appears 
to  be,  she  will  not  be  so  mnch  unlike  them  in 
performance  as  you  anticipate.' 

'  What,'  says  the  captain, '  not  unlike  other  ships ! 
That's  a  new  theory.  I  never  saw  the  steamer 
that  I  would  not  rather  sail  to  Australia  in  than 
take  this  new-fangled  ship  across  the  Channel.' 

'  Well,  you  know,  captain,  that  the  form  of  the 
vessel  above  water  has  nothing  to  do  with  her 
stability ;  and  if  yon  take  the  piece  of  the  cigar- 
ship  that  is  below  the  water,  and  compare  it  with 
twenty  different  models  of  yachts,  yon  will  find  at 
least  two  or  three  which  only  differ  from  it  in 
having  a  keel  and  cutwater.  She  will  certainly  be 
very  much  inclined  to  go  off  to  leeward  when 
under  sail,  through  having  no  projecting  keel  to 
keep  her  up  to  the  wind ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  her 
want  of  keel  will  affect  her  speed  in  steaming  ;  and 
it  will  certainly  not  affect  her  stability  to  a  greater 
extent  thau  can  be  set  right  by  ballast.' 

!  Well,  you  may  be  right  about  it,'  says  the  cap- 
u  ;  '  but  she  will  be  very  awkward  to  manage, 
having  such  a  small  deck ;  and,  at  the  best,  her 
peculiar  form  does  her  no  good,  and  is  only  a  piece 
of  fancy  on  the  part  of  her  designer.' 

But  we  are  now  at  Poplar;  and  a  walk,  first 
through  narrow  streets,  when}  boat-builders,  and 
oakum-dealers,  and  pump-makers,  and  carvers  of 
ships'  figure-heads  work  and  live — and  past  that  old 
house  once  inhabited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but 
now  a  greengrocer's  shop,  with  nothing  but  pieces 
of  worm-eaten  battered  carving  here  and  there  to 
shew  what  it  once  was — and  then  by  the  river-side — 
and  then  across  the  gates  which  let  ships  in  and 
out  of  the  docks — and  then  along  the  wharfs,  where 
piles  of  timber  are  heaped  up,  enough,  one  would 
suppose,  to  build  ships  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  behold  we  are  close  to  the  cigar-ship,  and  have 
only  to  cross  a  bridge  to  be  alongside.  And  what 
do  we  think  of  her  ?  Is  she  like  a  cigar,  or  will 
our  merchant-captain's  simile  describe  her  I  Ima- 
gine a  cigar  much  larger  than  Anak  or  Chang 
would  care  about  smoking — indeed,  longer  than  any 
of  our  river-steamers  ;  not  exactly  the  shape  of  an 
ordinary  cigar,  having  no  blunt  end,  but  a  point  at 
each  end.  Now,  take  a  small  steamer,  and  cut  off 
all  the  part  below  water,  and  place  the  remaining 
npper  part  on  the  middle  of  tho  cigar,  and  you 
have  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  form  of  the 
cigar-ship. 


Before  we  go  on  board,  we  notice  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  end  what  appear  to  be,  and 
are  really,  the  fine  of  the  ship.  Three  metal 
blades  are  visible  near  each  end,  and  three  more, 
we  are  told,  are  out  of  sight  under  water.  Each 
set  of  blades,  or  fans,  forms  a  screw-propeller,  it 
being  intended  that  the  vessel  shall  go  ahead  or 
astern  with  equal  facility.  The  propellers  differ 
in  many  respects  from  the  screw  of  an  ordinary 
vessel — in  there  being  one  at  each  end  of  the  ship, 
in  half  of  each  being  out  the  water,  whereas  usually 
the  whole  is  immersed,  and  also  in  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  the  ship. 
The  engineers  say  that  their  six  blades,  of  which, 
as  they  revolve,  three  will  be  always  immersed, 
will  do  the  same  work  as  the  three  blades  of  an 
ordinary  screw.  Those  pointed  pieces  beyond  the 
screws  are  to  divide  the  water  as  the  ship  goes 
ahead  or  astern  ;  they  turn  round  with  the  fans, 
the  whole  revolving  with  an  axis  or  '  shaft,'  which 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  and  turning 
about  a  straight  line  drawn  from  point  to  point  of 
the  cigar.  The  ship  really  ends  inside  of  the 
screws,  and,  divested  of  the  screws  and  points, 
would  look  like  a  cigar  with  two  blunt  ends  ;  but 
the  form  of  the  vessel  appears  perfect  to  the  point, 
and  the  blades  seem  to  nave  been  thrust  in  to  the 
surface.  Like  the  fins  of  a  fish,  they  are  so  evi- 
dently not  parts  of  the  surface  as  not  to  take  off 
the  effects  of  its  curvature. 

On  board  the  ship,  we  are  first  Bhewn  the 
engine-room.  We  go  down  a  staircase  so  con- 
structed as  to  put  our  hats  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  knocked  in  or  off,  and  find  ourselves  on 
one  side  of  the  engines,  which  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  ship.  What  an  intricate  maze  of  pipes  and 
rods  and  cranks,  all  polished  to  a  marvellous  degree 
of  perfection!  Every  cubic  inch  appears  to  have 
been  made  some  use  of ;  and  when  the  engineer, 
who  has  volunteered  to  shew  us  the  engines,  lifts 
up  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  flooring,  we  see  that  the 
small  place  beneath  is  full  of  pipes  and  taps 
also.  'Our  great  difficulty,'  says  he,  'has  been 
to  find  room  for  everything ;  we  never  fitted 
engines  of  such  great  power  in  so  small  a  space. 
— x  ou  can  see  here,'  he  resumes,  '  the  way  in 
which  the  ship  is  put  together.  This,  which  you 
can  touch,  is  the  half-inch  outside  plating.  What 
would  they  have  said  a  few  years  ago  to  having 
ships  half  an  inch  thick  I ' 

lie  informs  us  that  these  half-inch  flat  iron  plates 
form  the  skin  of  the  ship,  and  are  kept  out  to 
their  curved  form  by  iron  ribs,  which,  in  the  ends 
of  the  vessel,  are  complete  circles ;  but  here,  where 
we  are  roofed  in  by  a  deck,  they  form  three  parts 
of  a  circle,  and  the  ends  turn  up,  and  niako 
the  upper  boat-shaped  portion  of  the  Bhip.  The 
ribs  are  formed  of  what  are  technically  called 
angle-irons,  a  section  being  an  angle,  each  of 
whose  two  bounding  lines  is  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  An  idea  of  the  form  of  one  of  these  ribs 
may  be  obtained  by  half  opening  a  book,  first 
dividing  the  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the  book.  One 
of  the  covers  with  its  leaves  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  leaf  of  the  rib  which  is  next  the  skin,  the 
other  the  leaf  which  is  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
imparts  the  strength  required  to  keep  the  skin  in 
its  proper  form.  The  advantage  of  this  form  of  rib 
appears  to  be  that  it  can  be  easily  fastened  to  the 
skin  by  rivets.  The  ribs  in  the  engine-room  are 
placed  about  a  yard  and  a  half  apart,  that  being  the 
larcest  comnartxaent  of  the  sluo.  and  also  bciiik' 
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subjected  to  great  strains  by  the  motion  of  the 
engines. 

As  the  engine  is  only  interesting  through  being 
fitted  in  eo  email  a  space,  we  do  not  spend  much 
time  over  it,  but  ask  our  guide  to  shew  us  the 
next  compartment.  He  says  the  next  is  the  stoke- 
hole ;  so  we  mount  the  staircase,  and  go  down  a 
still  more  difficult  descent  into  a  box  about  three 
or  four  yards  square.  We  notice  four  furnaces, 
two  on  the  fore  and  two  on  the  after  aide.  '  You 
see,'  says  our  guide,  'there  is  not  much  room 
for  stoking,  and  1  can  assure  you  it  is  very  hot  here 
when  steam  is  up,  although  we  liave  got  thick  doors 
to  our  furnace*.' 

'  Where  do  the  coals  come  from  V  I  inquire. 
'  The  coal-bunkers  at  the  Bide  seem  very  small.' 

'Oh,  they  are  stowed  under  the  saloons  and 
cabins ;  but  we  can  get  at  them  from  here.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  an  absurd  drawing  of  the  ship  in 
some  shop-windows  in  the  city.  The  artist  appears 
to  have  seen  your  difficulty,  and  has  shewn  the 
coals  in  the  points  beyond  the  screw.  It  is  true  we 
might  have  filled  the  points  with  coals,  but  we 
should  never  have  been  able  to  get  them  out' 

I  remark  that  they  seem  to  nave  a  very  small 
space  for  water  in  the  boiler. 

'  Yes,  only  three  inches  all  round  the  furnace  ; 
and  so  our  pumping  arrangements  have  to  be  very 
carefully  contrived,  so  that  the  boilers  shall  be  filled 
as  rapidly  as  the  water  is  turned  into  steam.— I 
must  introduce  you  to  the  donkey,  this  small 
engine  in  the  corner  ;  his  duty  is  to  pump  water 
into  the  boilers,  and  to  work  the  ventilating 
apparatus.' 

'The  ventilating  apparatus— where  is  that?'  I 
ask. 

'  The  part  of  it  which  you  can  sec  here  is  that 
tube  overhead,  and  the  barrel  through  which  it 
appears  to  pass.  The  tube  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship,  and  small  pipes  convey 
the  hot  air  into  it  from  the  cabins.  It  empties 
itself  into  the  barrel,  in  which  are  revolving  fans. 
The  donkey  turns  the  fans,  and  thus  the  air  is 
drawn  out  of  the  tube,  and  expelled  through  the 
opening  which  you  see  in  the  barrel.  When  we 
have  steam  up,  we  are  so  hot  here  that  the  heated 
air  from  the  cabins  is  cooling,  and  as  we  only  get 
the  draught  on  our  heads,  it  is  something  like 
having  one's  feet  in  a  warm  bath,  and  head  in  a 
snow-storm.' 

'  And  I  suppose  tho  donkey  works  that  ballast- 
machine  which  I  have  heard  of  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  cigar-ship  ?' 

*0  no ;  there  is  another  small  engine  on  purpose,' 
answers  the  engineer.  '  You  know,  then,  that  we 
have  something  new  in  the  way  of  ballast.  It  is 
under  the  engine-room,  just  in  the  middle  of  the 
ship,  and  consists  of  a  pendulum  of  lead  weighing 
about  seventeen  tons.  When  the  ship  is  too  much 
over  on  one  side,  we  move  the  pendulum  to  the 
other,  and  she  is  righted  at  once  ;  so  you  see  we 
shall  not  roll  over  and  over  in  the  first  heavy  sea 
we  meet,  as  people  are  fond  of  saying  about  us. — 
You  have  now  seen  all  I  can  shew  you  of  the 
engines  ;  I  suppose  you  will  not  care  about  the 
saloons,  which  are  only  painted  and  gilded  as  they 
might  be  in  any  other  yacht,  but  would  prefer 
seeing  the  nov  elties  of  the  ship.  If  so,  I  am  at 
your  service.' 

Cheerfully  accepting  this  offer,  we  ascend  to  the 
deck,  and  go  forward.  Here  is  a  ladder- way  to  the 
amok  ing-saloon,  but  just  above  it  we  are  told  to  look 


for  the  steering  apparatus,  or  rather  the  part  of  it 
which  is  to  be  seen  above  the  deck.  The  compass  is 
in  close  proximity  to  it,  and  is  so  suspended  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  pitching  of  the  ship,  and  to  unin- 
terruptedly tell  its  tale  in  storm  and  calm.  The 
representative  on  deck  of  the  steering  apparatus  is 
a  brass  haudle  and  axle,  the  handle  something  like 
that  we  see  used  to  set  a  railway  locomotive  in 
motion.  The  handle  turns  horizontally,  the  axle 
being  vertical,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  extending 
the  whole  depth  of  the  ship.  It  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  put  the  rudder  in  its  usual  position  at  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  the  stern  in  this  case  being  one  of 
the  cones  which  revolve  with  the  fans ;  so  where 
could  it  be  placed,  and  how  moved  ?  This  was  one 
of  the  many  problems  the  solution  of  which  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  vessel  involved.  The  rudders 
(for  there  is  one  aft,  and  one  forward)  are  square  thin 
pieces  of  metal,  and  if  we  could  see  under  water, 
they  would  appear  to  project  from  the  keeL  One 
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and  the  other  three  edges  are  made 


sharp  like  a  knife,  so  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  water.  The  axle,  of  which  we  can  see  the 
upper  end,  runs  out  through  a  tube  to  form  a  con- 
nection with  the  middle  of  the  rudder,  and  about 
it  the  rudder  turns.  And  having  thus  settled  to 
our  satisfaction  the  steering  question,  we  ask  what 
next 

'The  next  interesting  thing,'  says  our  guide, 
'  will  be  the  anchor,  or  rather  that  part  of  its  gear 
which  can  be  seen  on  board.  To  see  it,  we  must 
pay  a  visit  to  Jack's  quarters:  here  is  the  boat- 
swain, we  will  ask  him  if  we  can  go  there.' 

The  boatswain,  on  being  asked,  says  that  Jack 
has  just  finished  his  dinner,  and  if  we  don't  mind 
the  odour  of  pea-soup,  we  arc  at  liberty  to  go  ;  and 
he'll  go  with  us,  as  Mr  Jones  is  wanted  ashore. 
As  we  walk  along  the  deck,  he  informs  me  that 
'We  berth  the  blue  jackets  right  aft,  abaft  the 
cabins,  and  the  stokers  forward  ;  but  what  you  want 
to  see  you  '11  beet  see  in  Jack's  quarters.' 

We  accordingly  descend  another  ladder,  and  first 
we  notice  a  table  in  the  middle  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  compartment  'That,  the 
boatswain  informs  us,  '  is  the  casing  of  the  shaft 
You  know  how  it  is  just  in  the  middle  all  the 
length  of  her,  in  the  way  everywheres,  and  the 
shipwrights  have  had  to  make  tables,  and  steps  to 
ladders  out  of  its  casing,  anything  to  hide  it,  just  as 


the  ladies  like  you  to  think  a  sola  bedstead's  only 
a  sofa.  The  men  use  that  table  to  mess  on,  and 
slcepin  the  berths  along  the  side.' 

*  What !  in  those  places  that  look  like  shelves  in 
a  linen-draper's  shop  ?' 

'  Yes ;  there  is  just  height  enough  between  two 
shelves  for  a  man  to  get  in  and  drop  down  inside 
the  boarding  in  front,  which  keeps  him  from 
rolling  out  Talk  about  over-cramming  the  people 
that  tne  railways  turn  out  of  their  houses ;  none  of 
'em  are  crammed  like  this,  I  know  ;  but  sailors  are 
used  to  it — But  you  want  to  see  about  our  anchors. 
I  don't  believe  in  'em  myself.  Our  guv'ner  thinks 
they'll  hold  her  by  their  weight;  but  I  don't 
tliink  as  the  skipper  trusts  to  'em  much,  for  he 's 
got  a  pair  of  others  as  a  stand-by.' 

We  cannot  see  anything  like  an  anchor,  and  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  cabin  is  not  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  one ;  but  our  guide  does  not 
leave  us  to  wonder  long.  He  shews  us  an  upright 
iron  tube,  something  like  a  small  funnel,  up  which, 
he  tells  us,  the  chain  comes  from  the  anchor. 
Another  strange  contrivance !  The  anchor  is  shaped 
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like  a  mushroom,  and  has  a  hole  just  its  shape  cut 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  for  it,  so  that  when 
it  is  '  weighed'  the  surface  of  the  ship  is  unbroken, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  tell  of  the  existence  of  an 
anchor.  When  the  ship  is  to  be  anchored,  the 
chain  is  let  go,  and  the  mushroom  is  dropped  into 
the  water,  to  find  a  hold  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  compartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship 
corresponding  to  the  one  we  are  now  in  is  appro- 
priated for  the  stokers.  Although  it  is  much  like 
the  other,  we  go  to  see  it,  passing  on  our  way  the 
cooking-place,  which  is  in  a  house  on  the  deck.  We 
are  rewarded  for  our  trouble :  the  doors  between 
this  house  and  the  spaces  on  the  fore-side  of  it 
happen  to  be  now  open,  and  we  can  see  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  vessel.  The  ship  is  divided  into  eight 
compartments,  the  partitions  being  made  water- 
tight ;  and  thus  hitherto,  in  going  from  one  to 
another,  we  have  had  to  ascend  to  the  deck,  and 
descend  by  another  ladder.  But  now  we  cannot  do 
this,  as  we  are  in  the  extremities  of  the  ship,  beyond 
the  deck.  The  remaining  spaces  must  be  entered 
through  this,  and  so  the  usual  contrivance  of  water- 
tight doors  is  adopted,  the  doors  being  shut  upon 
india-rubber,  and  screwed  close,  so  that  the  india- 
rubber  completely  fills  up  the  joint.  These  compart- 
ments are  used  for  provisions  and  stores.  At  the 
end  of  the  next  one  to  us  is  the  bulkhead  or  parti- 
tion upon  which  the  shaft  turns,  and  which  com- 
municates the  power  of  the  screw  to  the  ship.  It 
is  made  very  strong,  and  is  rigidly  connected  with 
the  ship,  it  being  the  part  of  the  ship  which  first 
receives  the  moving  force  of  the  screw,  and  thus 
lias  a  tendency  to  move  from  its  position. 

•  And  now  for  the  saloons,'  says  the  boatswain ; 
and  accordingly  we  visit  them,  and  aee  that  the 
engineer's  description  is  correct  Everything  is 
done  on  the  principle  of  getting  as  much  accommo- 
dation as  possible  out  of  a  little  space.  The  cabins 
in  which  the  officers  will  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  are 
about  the  size  of  a  compartment  of  a  railway- 
carriage. 

'And  what  do  you  think  of  the  Sou  IVinant,' 
pays  our  guide  in  parting ;  '  isn't  she  a  queer  fish  ?' 

Without  expressing  ourselves  in  such  decided 
terms,  it  is  certain  that  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
cigar-ship  must  allow  that  in  many  respect*  she  is 
a  great  curiosity ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  her  chances  of  answering  the  expectations  of 
the  owners,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
excellent  and  skilful  manner  in  which  every  detail 
has  been  suited  to  the  general  design. 

IN  OCCUPATION. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 

As  we  entered  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  band  was 
ordered  to  strike  up  a  favourite  tune  of  those 
days— now  doubtless  forgotten — The  Downfall  of 
Pari*.  The  bandmaster,  no  soldier,  was  frightened  ; 
he  hesitated  ;  but  got  a  repetition  of  the  order,  in 
a  tone  that  admitted  no  delay.  It  so  happened  that 
this  tone  greatly  resembled  the  French  revolution- 
ary air  ot  <fi  Ira,  for  which,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  it  was  taken. 

Coming  to  a  halt,  we  established  our  bivouac  in 
the  Champa  Elysees,  under  the  trees,  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  inst  at  the  entrance  of  the  Place  Louis 
Quinze,  adding  one  more  to  the  many  memorable 
scenes  enacted  on  this  spot 

•  1  con  repeople  with  the  past '  as  well  as  Byron, 


and  I  like  to  do  so.  I  see  Mary  just  as  she  looked 
when  her  first  apparition  literally  took  away  my 
boyish  breath  :  I  still  hear  the  ringing  laugh  of 
jolly  little  Johnny,  who  lived  in  a  halo  of  sun- 
shine (his  own  creation),  which  warmed  one's  heart 
to  come  near  :  though  I  am  told  she  is  now  a 
withered  widow ;  and  he  a  careworn  secretary, 
whose  nearest  approach  to  a  smile  is  the  paralytic 
twitch  about  his  mouth.  In  like  manner,  the 
Champs  Elysees  are  to  me  a  merry  camp, 
in  which  every  imaginable  uniform,  except 
the  French,  is  flitting  about,  while  swarms  of 
staring  badauds  are  stumbling  over  the  tent  pegs. 
My  days  were  days  of  pleasantness,  but  the  nights 
were  no  joke.  Most  of  the  captains  had  by  this 
time  contrived  to  get  tents,  and  took  their  subal- 
terns in.  But  I  had  no  captain  ;  I  was  nobody's 
child.  My  bed  was  the  bare  gravel,  for  straw  was 
no  longer  to  be  had,  though  only  a  hundred  yards 
off,  the  Cossacks — who  had  a  Hetman  instead  of 
a  Duke  over  them — were  wallowing  in  hay.  Many 
a  night  July  though  it  was,  have  1  crept  in  among 
the  horses  of  a  cavalry  picket  for  warmth.  Hurrah  ! 
here 's  my  baggage  at  last.  But  oh,  my  poor  horse, 
what  a  back  !  '  Shoot  him,'  say  my  kind  friends  ; 
but  one  of  the  men  undertook  a  cure,  and  I  let 
him  try.  I  opened  my  portmanteau.  Some  anony- 
mous friendV  had  evidently  done  that  for  me 
already.  In  alarm,  I  went  straight  to  the  treasury 
— a  worsted  stocking,  which  contained  my  whole 
worldly  wealth  in  dollars.  There  were  just  about 
half  of  them  left:  the  robber,  after  all,  had 
a  conscience.  I  put  a  few  of  them  into  my  pocket, 
and  strolled  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  buy — what 
think  you?  Well,  a  scabbard.  That  Waterloo 
night  I  missed  it  The  buckle  of  the  sword-belt 
was  a  little  loose  ;  and  I  think  it  must  have  slipped 
off  while  I  was  scrambling  across  that  hollow  road. 
At  anyrate,  I  was  under  the  ridiculous  necessity 
of  marching  all  the  way  to  Paris  with  a  naked 
sword. 

The  allies  were  now  crowding  in.  The  Austrian 
Guards  came  past  our  camp,  ana  we  were  gathered 
by  the  roadside  to  look  at  them.  I  was  curious  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  our  men  (capitaliudges).  At 
first,  all  was  unqualified  praise.  'Well,  them  is 
men  sure  enough  !'  Tall  and  stately  they  were  ; 
waists  pinched  in,  chests  stuffed  like  turkeys. 
'  Look  at  that  un,  with  all  the  medals ;  he  must 
have  been  in  the  thick  of  it'  But  these  shrewd 
critics  were  not  slow  to  notice  that  all  had  crosses 
and  medals,  and  justly  concluded  these  were  no  dis- 
tinction at  all.  '  Rather  be  as  we  are,'  I  heard. 
Now,  before  Waterloo,  medals  for  the  men  in  the 
British  ranks  were  unknown.  Decorations  did  not 
then  fall,  like  the  rain  from  heaven,  on  the  evil 
and  the  good  alike.  Some  simple  marks  of  merit 
there  were,  hard  earned,  and  therefore  highly 
valued.  By  the  commanding  officer's  order,  the 
master-tailor  had  sewed  an  S  of  white  cloth  on  a 
man's  arm,  and  he  walked  a  taller  fellow  among 
his  comrades,  though  beyond  the  regiment  it  would 
not  be  known  that  he  was  one  of  the  volunteer 
storm ing-party  of  St  Sebastian.  The  conclusion 
generally  arrived  at  with  respect  to  Austrians 
seemed  to  be :  '  Hanged  if  I  don't  think  we 'd  lick 
'em  easy,  big  as  they  be.' 

The  health  of  my  regiment  had  been  wonderful. 
Before  taking  the  field,  out  of  more  than  one 
thousand  bayonets,  the  average  sick-list  was  not 
more  than  four  or  five,  and  those  chiefly  accidents  ; 
and  there  had  been  no 
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march ;  but  now,  without  any  imaginable  cause, 
ophthalmia  broke  out,  and  of  the  most  malignant 
character.  One  man  I  remember  who  entirely 
lost  both  eyes  in  leas  than  three  days.  A  few 
simple  precautions  were  adopted,  and  strictly 
enforced.  The  principal  one  was  to  give  every 
man  a  couple  of  towels — with  a  caution,  if  he 
valued  his  eyesight,  to  let  no  one  touch  them 
but  himself.  It  did  not  spread  to  any  extent,  and 
in  a  few  days,  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
come  on. 

I  was  standing  in  one  of  the  little  caff*  near 
our  camp,  when  two  fine  young  lads  in  Russian 
uniforms,  mere  boys,  walked  in  like  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  said  simply  and  quietly :  ( Well,  mother, 
here  we  are  again !  This  was  their  second  capture 
of  Paris  within  two  years.  If  a  prophet  baa  told 
them  of  Sebastopol,  what  would  they  have  said  ? 
Possibly  they  may  have  been  there.  "The  whirli- 
gig of  time  brings  his  revenges.' 

We  were  planning  all  sorts  of  schemed  of  life  in 
Paris,  when  I  and  some  half-dozen  more,  who  in 
fact  belonged  to  the  second  battalion,  were  now,  as 
the  work  was  over,  ordered  to  join  it  in  England. 

I  put  myself  into  the  first  diligence  for  Calais 
that  started  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Among 
my  fellow-passengers  was  a  handsome  young  French 
officer,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling,  going  home.  We 
had  not  much  conversation,  but  were  very  friendly. 
Near  Boulogne,  the  diligence  was  stopped.  He 
looked  out— burst  open  the  door :  I  heard  a  slight 
scream,  and  saw  him  in  the  arms  of  half-a-dozen 
women,  who  carried  off  their  wounded  relative. 

I  had  to  cross  the  water  before  meeting  with 
something  of  a  wwiil*.*  reception — though  I  had 
no  mteresting  wound  to  shew.  Without  time  for 
notice— travel-stained  as  I  was— I  walked  into  my 
uncle's  house  the  shortest  way — by  the  back-door — 
and  went  straight  up  stairs,  hearing,  as  I  went, 
the  cook  say  to  my  aunt : '  La !  mum,  if  there  isn't 
such  a  dirty  soldier  just  gone  through  the  kitchen ; 
and  I  do  really  think  he 's  walked  into  the  draw- 
ing-room' 

It  is  not  easy,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  yawn  and 
cry  at  the  same  time,  else  the  yawning  reader 
might  cry  ;  *  What  a  time  he  is  in  coming  to  his 
"Occupation.'"  I  am  somewhat  of  that  opinion 
myself;  and  have  made  more  efforts  than  I  am 
likely  to  get  credit  for,  to  compress  this  yarn.  But 
there  is  good  authority  (Beyle's)  for  Baying  that 
abridgment  is  the  most  difficult  operation  that  can 
be  performed  with  a  pen.  Hydraulic  pressure 
might  do,  but  applied  to  the  brain,  it  sounds 
too  satirical.  Well,  then,  kind  and  patient 
reader  (for  none  but  such  will  have  read  so  far), 
be  kind  enough  to  take  a  couple  of  kangaroo 
jumps — one  over  my  furlough,  and  one  over  my 
gamsou-life  in  England  ;  next,  please  to  break 
my  heart  by  putting  me  on  half-pay ;  then  make 
all  right  by  replacing  me  in  my  old  battalion';  and 
finally,  allow  me  to  join  its  depot  at  Canterbury. 
There  you  will  find  me  living  in  one  'room,  so 
small,  that  to  get  my  camp-bed  in  at  all,  it  had  to 
be  placed  diagonally.  Will  you  pity  me  for  this  ? 
It  would  be  tenderness  thrown  away.  If  I  had 
talked  of  such  a  matter  as  a  grievance,  I  should 
have  been  laughed  to  scom,  and  told  I  had  mis- 
taken my  profession.   But  in  truth  I 


quite 

contented  with  my  lodging. 

My  brother  sub.  was  a  good  fellow.  Our  major 
was  one  who  had  fought  hard,  and  drunk  harder. 
English  society  was  then  in  that  transition  state 


which  hardly  approved  of  a  gentleman,  even  a 
soldier,  coming  more  than  half  drank  into  a  ball- 
room ;  and  we,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps,  nursed 
the  major  with  infinite  care,  and  pretty  tolerable 
success.  The  men  were  recruits — of  a  very,  very 
inferior  stamp  to  the  old  sort;  and  something 
possessed  the  major  to  get  an  order  for  sending 
out  a  batch  of  them  under  my  charge,  to  join  the 
regiment,  then  forming  part  of  the  '  Army  of 
Occupation.' 

Let  us  shift  the  scene  to  Dover  pier — a  very 
poor  place  then.  Alongside  of  it  lies  a  wretched 
hired  cutter,  on  board  of  which  I  placed  my  recruits, 
and  seeing  detachments  coming  down  to  an  amount 
quite  beyond  her  reasonable  capacity,  and  guessing 
what  was  to  happen,  I  told  them : 4  Stow  yourselves 
on  deck,  forward ;  keep  quiet,  and  only,  don't  go 
below.'  Troops  were  poured  on  board,  till  I  was 
reminded  of  the  water-torture  in  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition.  Down,  down  into  the  hold  streamed 
the  ignorant  victims.  The  officers  came  aft,  where 
I  was  quietly  watching  the  scene.  On  the  pier 
was  a  staff-officer  superintending  the  embarkation, 
swaggering  and  playing  grand.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  hurrying  troops  off,  or  crowd- 
ing them ;  all  was  profound  peace,  and  shipping 
was  abundant ;  but  he  had  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  get  off  his  hands,  and  that  done,  he  cared 
no  more  about  them.  The  skipper  had  bis  wife  on 
board ;  she  made  a  scene,  imploring  him  not  to 
risk  his  life  by  going  to  sea  in  that  overloaded 
trim.  He  d  d  her  for  a  fool,  and  told  her  to 
go  ashore  if  she  liked:  she  did  like,  and  went, 
after  taking  a  solemn  farewell  of  him.  And 
now  the  great  man  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
cried  at  the  top  of  it :  •Where's  that  officer  of 
the  V 

'  Here,  sir.' 

'  Send  your  men  down  below,  sir.' 
'  I  can't,  sir.' 
'Why  not?' 

'See  for  yourself,  sir:  neither  they  nor  I  can 
stir.' 

It  was  undeniable.  They  were  safe  where  I  had 
put  them — immovable.  The  fact  was,  the  other 
officers  had  been  complaining  that  my  men  had  got 
the  deck  to  themselves  ;  but  to  have  equalised  the 
misery,  the  whole  embarkation  must  have  been 
undone,  and  done  afresh. 

We  slid  out  of  harbour,  and  drifted  across. 
Providentially,  we  had  only  the  lightest  of  light 
airs,  for  the  craft  was  nearly  unmanageable,  and  I 
expected  suffocation  down  below.  We  were  twenty- 
four  hours  in  getting  to  Calais,  and  the  wretches 
who  crawled  on  deck  in  the  morning  made  me 
think  of  Calcutta.  My  own  people  had  at  least 
breathed  fresh  air  all  night,  but  they  were  a  poor 
set.  and  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  bringing  such  an 
addition  to  the  regiment,  where,  as  I  supposed,  we 
were  not  expected,  not  wanted,  and  coldly  received. 

I  gave  them  over  to  the  adjutant,  and  was  left  to 
take  care  of  myself.  It  was  a  dismal,  drizzling  day, 
and  I  stood  lonely  and  wretched  enough,  when  a 
tent-door  opened  and  shewed  the  friendly  counte- 
nance of  one  junior  to  myself,  who,  on  first  joining 
in  England,  had  come  to  me  as  an  old  cadet,  to  set 
him  on  his  legs,  and  now  stood  ready  to  return  any 
such  little  attentions  tenfold.  This  hospitable 
reception  was  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which 
formed  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  best  years  of 
my  life,  and  which  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  mortal 
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But,  to  return  to  regimental  doings.  My  vaga- 
bonds were  absorbed,  and,  in  dne  tune,  no  doubt 
ated :  if  a  good  school  could  make  soldiers, 
was  no  fear  of  them.  At  any  rate,  they  bad 
ceased  to  reflect  discredit  on  me.  I  was  appointed 
to  a  company,  welcomed  by  former  acquaint- 
ances, and  settled  quickly  down  into  my  new  state 
of  life. 

0  Curragh  and  Aldershot,  if  you  could  have 
seen  that  camp !  But  you  wouldn't  believe  it  The 
soil  was  clay ;  tbe  weather  such  as  brought  on  the 
deluge  ;  but  there  was  neither  discontent  nor  sick- 
ness. The  camp  had  been,  with  immense  labour, 
thoroughly  drained;  every  tent  was  an  island. 
Officers  and  men  always  found  something  better 
to  do  than  to  grumble  and  quarrel.  Even  a  gale  of 
wind,  which  blew  down  half  our  tents  one  night, 
did  but  furnish  merriment  for  the  next  day.  A 
sound  tent,  well  pitched,  will  keep  you  triumph- 
antly snug  and  dry  for  a  time  ;  but  the  first  drop 
that  falls  on  your  nose  is  a  caution.  All  the 
canvas  gets  soaked  through  about  the  same  time. 
Before  you  know  where  yon  are,  the  drop  becomes 
a  shower  ;  the  Bhower,  a  bath ;  then,  if  wind  shall 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  rain  to  draw  your 
pegs  or  smash  your  pole,  the  consequence  is 
literally  overwhelming:  the  more  you  struggle, 
the  worse  you  get  entangled  in  the  sloppy  folds 
of  the  wreck ;  and  by  the  time  you  are  thoroughly 
wrapped  in  wet  canvas,  you  '11  begin  to  think  you 
have  got  your  winding-sheet  on. 

Bnt  the  tune  was  now  drawing  near  for  taking 
up  our  winter-quarters  in  the  villages,  previous  to 
which  the  whole  army  was  to  assemble  for  a  review. 
Favourable  weather  was  waited  for  in  vain,  so  it 
was  determined  to  have  it  out  weather  or  no,  and 
we  marched  for  Denairt,  In  spite  of  wet  and  dirt, 
the  march  was  a  pleasant  one.  The  field-officer  of 
the  day  would  indeed  form  an  advanced-guard, 
and  if  he  were  zealous,  as  some  were,  would  give 
you  a  real  hard  day's  skirmiahing.  But  all  the 
while  there  was  good  sport  on  the  flanks.  Hares 
were  abundant.  We  were  all  mounted  ;  and  almost 
every  one  kept  greyhounds.  You  made  up  a  party, 
t  an  hour's  leave,  went  right  or  left,  killed  per- 
ps  a  brace  of  hares,  and  came  back  to  the  regi- 
ment with  a  dinner.  Half-a-dozen  such  groups  at 
a  time  might  be  seen  scurrying  across  the  open, 
while  the  column  kept  the  high-road. 

1  have  a  very  grateful  recollection  of  one  night- 
adventure.  I  was  ordered  to  take  a  party  and 
press  wagons  for  the  next  day's  march.  The 
country  was  a  very  difficult  one ;  night  came  on — 
a  real  bad  one.  After  much  losing  of  way,  and 
many  blind  tumbles,  1  reached  the  village  chateau 
whither  I  was  bound,  and  sent  my  message  in  to 
the  owner,  mayor  of  the  commune.  I  was  shewn, 
in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  into  a  handsome 
drawing-room,  where  half-a-dozen  card-tables  were 
occupied.  I  apologised  for  my  dirty  condition  (it 
was  extreme),  and  Tor  my  disagreeable  errand,  and 
was  told  to  make  myself  easy  on  both  points. 

'I  dare  say,'  said  my  kind  host,  'you  would 
prefer  supper  to  cards.  Pray,  sit  down  at  that 
table ;  the  servant  shall  bring  yon  something ;  and 
you  may  depend  upon  your  wagons  at  the  proper 
time.'  s 

I  really  felt  confused — overpowered.  Just  as 
much  general  conversation  was  offered  me  as  might 
relieve  any  such  feelings.  Then  came  a  capital 
supper,  followed  by  the  offer  of  a  bed,  which  was 
quite  equal  to  the  supper.    I  sent  for  my  corporal. 


'  At  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall  be  fast 
asleep ;  bnt  haul  me  out  of  that  bed,  and  don't 
leave  me  till  I  know  what  I  am  about' 
'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  How  have  you  and  the  men  fared  V 
'  Like  princes,  sir.' 

« Well,  mind  you  don't  forget  yourselves.' 
'  No  fear,  sir.' 

I  left  the  house  next  morning  in  admiration  of 
my  hospitable  entertainer ;  and  asking  myself,  what 
English  squire,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  shewn  such  courtesy  to  a  French  officer. 
Should  I  have  done  it  myself  ?  My  conscience  felt 
uneasy. 

The  review  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  We  were 
to  act  (weather  permitting)  the  battle  of  Denain. 
The  reader  will  remember,  that  when  Louis  XIV. 
was  on  his  last  legs,  Yillars  wound  up  his  cam- 
paigning handsomely  by  giving  the  allies  a  clever 
flogging  on  this  ground. 

The  troops  were  massed,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke  and  his  party.  There  was  an  interval 
of  leisure,  which  I  employed  in  a  little  review  of 
my  own.  Nearly  all  the  great  survivors  of  the 
great  British  army  were  here  collected,  and  I 
walked  round  to  see  whether  they  looked  worthy  of 
their  deeds.  The  result  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
I  can  only  remember  two  out  of  the  whole  whoso 
appearance  was  at  all  striking — Sir  J.  Kempt,  and 
a  worthy  member  of  the  valiant  House  of  Douglas ; 
I  forget  his  Christian  name :  he  was  colonel  of  a 
Highland  regiment,  and  his  chest,  of  the  broadest, 
had  hardly  room,  for  the  crosses  and  orders  which, 
even  in  those  chary  days,  were  clustered  upon  it. 

The  inspection  took  place,  and  the  mimic  battle 
was  attempted.  When  my  regiment  got  the  word 
to  move  forward,  there  was  a  struggle,  a  staggering 
in  the  mud,  a  dislocation — but  no  advance.  They 
tried  to  open  fire ;  fiz,  fiz,  fiz  was  all  they  could  do. 
On  our  left,  the  old  95th  were  more  effective. 
They  just  undid  the  leather  caps  which  they  wore 
over  the  locks  of  their  rifles.  These  had  enabled 
them  to  keep  their  powder  dry,  and  they  made  a 
very  respectable  noise,  which  we  grudged  them. 
The  nearest  approach  to  fighting  was  in  a  village 
occupied  by  British,  which  a  Danish  detachment 
ought  to  have  taken ;  but  that  was  a  disgrace  not 
to  be  endured.  I  understood  that  serious  mischief 
was  with  difficulty  prevented.  The  weather  beat 
us  all  The  battle  ended  like  Hudibras's  '  adven- 
ture of  the  bear  and  fiddle.'  We  were  ordered  back 
to  camp.  Darkness  set  in ;  the  whole  country  was 
full  of  flax-pits,  among  which  the  men  picked 
their  way  right  across  the  plain,  and  utterly  dis- 
persed ;  but  within  two  or  three  hours,  not  a  bee 
was  missing  from  the  hive.  Next  morning  was  a 
triumph  for  the  old  soldiers ;  they  assembled  on 
parade  as  clean  as  if  they  had  turned  out  of  bar- 
racks at  home.  To  this  hour,  I  cannot  account  for 
the  fact,  but  such  indomitable  neatness  has  been  a 
mark  of  finished  soldiers  ever  since  Hannibal's 
days. 

We  went  into  cantonments,  the  regiment  occupy- 
ing about  fifteen  villages.  Among  them  were  some 
rather  remarkable  places.  Terouenne,  where,  as 
old  Mdzerai  tells,  Queen  Brumhaut,  the  pet  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  hired  her  '  two  robust  and 
brutal  men'  to  perpetrate  one  of  her  many  mur- 
ders (her  husband's,  I  think),  and  rewarded  them 
for  it  as  only  a  woman  can  ;  and  where  our  own 
robust  and  brutal  Henry  VIII.  played  jauntily  at 
soldiering  in  the  days  of  his  youth.   So  changed 
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wan  the  very  soil  of  Teronenne,  that  I  found  an  old 
map  laying  down  as  a  lake  the  vast  meadow  which 
was  our  cxcrcising-ground.  On  the  hill  above  was 
Guingate.  Between  them  took  place  that  unlucky 
skirmish, '  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,'  in  which  Bayard 
used  his  as  no  good  knight  should,  ran  away  sans 
veur,  and  was  restored  to  his  position  sans  reproehc. 
Within  a  day's  ride  was  Agincourt,  that  sacred  spot, 
to  which  wc  were  always  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage, 
and  never  did.  Then  there  was  what  we  used  to 
call  the  '  yellow  chateau,'  inhabited  by  a  man  who 
claimed  to  have  been  a  familiar  friend  of  the  First 
Napoleon  in  his  early  days.  I  give,  for  what  it 
may  be  worth,  one  of  his  stories— remarkable,  if 

true.  Mr  B         and  Napoleon  were  in  Paris  in 

the  thick  of  the  revolutionary  puddle.  Both  got 
sick  of  such  a  life,  and  resolvea  to  return  to  Italy. 
Got  into  the  diligence,  and  went  a  stage.  While 
the  hones  were  changing,  they  got  out  to  stretch 
their  legs.  Napoleon  seemed  uneasy,  and  kept 
walking  un  aud  down  by  himself.  When  they 
were  called  to  take  their  seats,  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion :  4 1  have  changed  my  mind :  I  shall  go 
back,  and  see  the  game  out.'  Argument  and  per- 
suasion were  useless ;  the  diligence  started  with 

Mr  B  ,  without  Napoleon.   One  was  now  in 

St  Helena ;  the  other,  a  ruined  speculator  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lys. 

Now  for  my  own  quarter.  I  set  out  alone,  on 
foot,  to  find  it ;  no  easy  problem,  in  an  unknown 
country,  by  reason  of  pitch  darkness  ;  however,  I 
got  into  the  required  lane,  made  out  the  great  gates 
of  the  farm ;  felt  for  the  little  door  which  ought  to 
be  in  them ;  found,  and  opened  it ;  stepped  in  upon 
deep  straw,  in  which  I  heard  a  rustling,  and  was 
groping  my  way  with  both  hands,  when  I  felt 
one  of  them  in  the  mouth  of  some  animal  It  did 
not  hurt  me,  and  I  pulled  it  out.  Feeling  my 
way,  and  stepping  round  the  corner,  I  saw  lights, 
knocked,  and  was  admitted.  I  was  all  right  But 
who  was  the  unknown  friend  who  had  welcomed 
me  with  such  a  shake  of  the  hand  t  A  bull-dog  ; 
so  old,  that  he  had  not  a  tooth  in  his  head,  and  if 
he  had  ever  barked,  was  past  barking.  My  uniform 
spoke  for  itself,  and  I  was  shewn  my  room.  '  Yea,' 
I  said, '  but  there  are  two  ;  am  I  not  entitled  to 
both?'  There  was  no  denying  it;  but  it  was 
pleaded  they  were  a  large  family.  Old  grandfather 
had  been  accustomed  to  that  other  room  as  his 
own  ;  if  I  would  be  so  very  kind,  &c  *  So  be  it,' 
I  said  ; '  I  can  do  very  well  with  one.'  And  so  I 
could,  but  they  evidently  had  not  expected  this ; 
seemed  astonished,  poor  people,  at  their  own  pre- 
sumption, and,  I  do  believe,  took  me  for  a  great 
fool.  However,  I  went  to  bed.  It  was  in  a  little 
recess,  too  short  altogether ;  but  at  the  foot  was  a 
little  niche,  and  in  that  niche  a  Virgin.  I  put  the 
Virgin  carefully  under  the  bed,  and  my  feet  into 
her  sentrv-box,  and  slept  Oh,  how  I  could  sleep 
in  those  days ! 

My  hosts  were  very  poor,  though  it  was  a  large 
farm,  employing  at  least  fifteen  horses.  Besides 
Old  Toothless,  there  was  an  enormous  dogut,  as 
they  called  him,  rejoicing  in  the  full  strength  of 
his  youth.  Coming  into  the  yard  one  was 
aware  of  some  fun  going  on  among  a  circle  of 
blouses  triumphant,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  our 
men  smiling  quietly.  There  was  the  dogne,  stand- 
ing over  a  little  smooth  English  terrier,  who  lay 
on  his  back,  paws  in  the  air,  still  as  death.  The 
giant's  hair  was  bristling,  his  fangs  displayed,  and 
he  was  indulging  in  boisterous 


The  blouses  were  rejoicing,  as  over  a  national  vic- 
tory, never  regarding  the  disproportion  of  size  ; 
the  soldiers,  with  unshaken  faith  in  the  little  one's 
mettle,  plainly  thought  '  it  isn't  won  yet ; '  and 
they  were  right  Pincher  had  been  only  taking 
his  ease  between  the  rounds.  Up  he  jumped,  full 
of  fight — so  full,  that  he  ended  by  driving  his  big 
enemy  out  of  the  yard.  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
lesson.  In  after-fife,  when  overpowering  circum- 
stances have  got  me  down,  often  have  I  said  to 
myself :  '  Lie  still,  little  dog ;  get  your  breath,  and 
at  it  again ! ' 

Duty  we  had  hardly  any  to  do.  The  men  were 
not  harassed  with  needless  parades,  and  behaved 
admirably.  True,  they  were  well  aware  of  an 
eye  over  them  which  hardly  anything  escaped, 
and  a  hand  which  would  not  hesitate  to  strike,  and 
hard,  if  necessary.  We  had  strict  orders  to  ask 
regularly  at  every  house  if  there  were  any  com- 
plaints against  the  men,  but  I  never  received  or 
heard  of  one,  unless  it  might  be  about  occasional 
civility  to  the  daughters  of  France,  beyond  what 
her  sons  quite  approved.  Often  have  I  been  beset 
by  the  cottagers,  asking  me  to  give  them  a  soldier. 
And  well  they  might  ask.  He  was  a  willing  and 
handy  ally;  could  do  almost  anything;  would 
drudge  for  love  as  if  it  had  been  for  money.  I  have 
seen  these  bloody  warriors  sitting  on  the  door- 
steps, nursing  little  children  as  if  they  had  been 
their  own.  They  would  throw  their  rations  into 
the  pot — now  for  the  first  time  a  flesh-pot — and 
elaborate  soup  such  as  the  natives  had  never 
dreamed  of. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  was,  if  possible,  more 
strictly  watched.  The  only  mischief  we  might  do 
with  impunity  was  riding  across  the  country,  for 
the  Duke  encouraged  hunting.  Everybody  was 
able  to  keep  horses  here,  and  we  set  up  a  very  nice 
little  pack  of  regimental  harriers.  But  the  evil 
spirit  of  pomp  and  vanity  tempted  us  to  try  fox- 
hunting. A  subscription  was  raised — with  what 
contempt  would  modern  luxury  smile  at  its  amount 
(It  was  punctually  paid,  though.)  We  got  from 
England  hounds  and  huntsman  ;  the  men  volun- 
teered as  earth-stoppers.  But  the  thing  proved  a 
failure.  We  kid  the  blame  on  the  foxes  (enormous 
brutes),  and  said  they  didn't  know  how  to  run.  At 
any  rate,  we  got  little  sport 

Christmas  was  at  hand,  and  I  resolved  to  give  a 
Christmas  dinner.  I  rode  over  to  the  messman 
at  Teroucnnc,  secured  a  sirloin,  and  bought  gro- 
ceries ;  held  a  privy-council  with  my  servant  as  to 
the  possible  construction  of  a  plum-pudding ;  went 
through  a  curious  course  of  experiments  with  him 
in  that  branch  of  chemistry,  and  decided  to  make 
the  attempt ;  replenished  my  cellar ;  invited  my 
guests.  All  was  ready,  when'  the  adjutant  sent  me 
an  order  to  escort  prisoners  to  Calais.  The  good- 
conduct  of  our  men  was,  it  seems,  somewhat  excep- 
tional. Here  were  a  dozen  or  so,  from  various 
regiments,  under  sentence  of  courts-martial,  on 
their  way  to  penal  colonial  stations. 

Hoping  against  hope,  I  rode  over  to  the  adjutant. 

'  Very  sorry ;  no  help  for  it  Here 's  the  order 
from  head-quarters,  and  you  are  next  for  duty.' 

I  told  my  servant  to  go  on  with  the  cookery; 
asked  a  friend  to  take  my  chair,  and  entertain  in 
my  name ;  took  command  of  my  party,  and  received 
the  prisoners,  handcuffed.  After  marching  a  few 
miles,  my  sergeant  came  to  me:  1  Please,  sir,  the 
prisoners  say,  if  you'd  be  kind  enough  to  take 
off  the  hand" cuffs,  they'd  promise  good-behaviour, 
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and  our  men  would  be  much  obliged  to  you,  air. 
They  don't  much  like  the  look  of  those  things.' 
I  did  a  very  foolish  thing— consented.  But  there 
was  honour  among  thieves :  their  conduct  was  per- 
fect, and  I  said  to  myself,  as  we  came  in  to  Calais : 
'  Now,  if  I  can  get  these  fellows  off  my  hands  at 
once,  I'll  be  back  in  time  yet*  No  Buch  luck. 
Another  party  of  prisoners  was  expected,  and  to 
make  one  job  instead  of  two  for  the  staff-officer  at 
Calais,  I  had  to  await  their  arrival.  Two  mortal 
days  passed,  and  now  it  didn't  signify.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  others  had  played  strict  warder. 
His  prisoners  had  sulked,  lain  down  in  the  road, 
and  defied  him.  After  all  manner  of  troubles,  he 
was  two  days  after  his  time,  and  in  a  scrape  for  it ; 
yet  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  I  had  not.  On  my 
return,  I  was  tantalised  with  the  success  of  the 
feast  I  had  lost— taunted  by  my  own  servant  with 
praises  of  the  pudding  I  had  contrived,  but  not 
tasted,  and  presented  by  the  farmer's  wife  with 
a  minced-pie,  slightly  resembling  a  warming-pan ; 
so  I  gave  all  the  farm-people  a  supper,  frightened 
them  to  death  with  brandy  and  salt,  brought  them 
to  life  with  snapdragon,  and  led  off  the  dance  with 
oh  !  such  a  maritorne ! 

Among  ourselves,  we  led,  not  a  gay  or  brilliant 
life,  but  something  better — a  sociable,  easy,  hos- 
pitable one — humble  as  our  scale  was.  We  were 
lords  of  fifteen  villages ;  we  hunted,  we  shot,  we 
coursed,  did  what  we  liked.  We  got  new  books  out 
from  England,  were  within  a  morning's  ride  of  St 
Omer,  our  little  capital,  where  the  married  officers 
(then  rare)  had  their  families  ;  and  one,  whom  we 
boys  thought  an  old  fellow,  and  a  particularly 
uncouth  one,  was  detected  in  taking  dancing  les- 
sons at  another  town.  Accident  would  perhaps 
bring  half-a-dozen  of  us  together  at  my  farm  towards 
the  afternoon  ;  they  would  agree  to  stay  dinner. 
As  much  and  as  good  as  they  wanted  would  be  set 
before  them,  without  any  trouble.  Wine,  such  as 
satisfied  us,  was  very  cheap.  Will  the  reader  pity 
us,  or,  will  he  believe  me,  if  I  say  there  woultt  be 
no  smoking  ?  We  kept  very  early  hours.  This  was 
a  flax  country,  and  the  wealth  of  these  farms  con- 
sisted in  linen.  There  was  no  end  of  sheets.  As 
bedtime  approached,  my  servant  would  bring  in 
materials,  and  arrange  on  the  floor  the  requisite 
number  of  shake-downs,  which  would  speedily  be 
tenanted,  while  I  retired  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  morning,  there  was  a  breakfast  to 
match  the  dinner.  The  horses,  which  had  found 
rough  plenty,  were  brought  out ;  every  one  went 
his  own  way ;  and  very  likely  I  wound  up  the  day 
in  a  similar  way  at  a  brother-officer's  quarter.  It 
was  the  wettest  winter  I  ever  remember,  but  we 
absolutely  defied  weather.  Ours  was  real  wealth — 
the  command  of  all  that  we  desired  ;  easy,  friend ly 
society.  We  were  a  band  of  brothers.  How  soon,  I 
wonder,  should  we  have  tired  of  such  simple  and 
pleasant  monotony  ?  The  question  was  not  tried. 
This  state  of  things  came  all  too  soon  to  an  end. 

Drop  the  curtain.  My  best  1k>w  to  the  audience. 
But  how  shall  I  take  leave  of  the  dramatis  persona 
—my  brethren?  What  has  been  their  fate?  A 
more  than  average  portion  have  held  good  positions 
in  civil  and  military,  commercial  and  (what  should 
be  happier  than  any)  English  country  life.  A  few 
have  achifpved  wealth  and  eminence.  It  is  a  high 
honour  to  have  been  one  of  them.  But  no  less 
worthy,  in  their  degree,  were  our  humbler  com- 
rades. Why  should  I  call  them  humble  ?  In  their 
own  formidable  ranks,  and  in  their  own  modest 


way,  they  were  then  as  proud  as  their  modest 
leaders.  Now  I  should  have  to  search  in  holes  and 
corners  for  them,  to  find 

How  few,  all  weak  and  withered  of  their  force, 
Lie  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 
Like  stranded  wrecks — the  tide  returning  hoarse 
To  sweep  them  to  its  depths.    Time  rolls  his  cease- 
less course  ! 

Such  must  be  the  relics  of  one  of  the  finest  bodies 
of  infantry  that  ever  trod  earth  since  Mars  was  a 
god.  Yes  ;  the  vision  of  Mirza  is  nearly  post ; 
that  gallant  procession  of  bright  spirits  has  almost 
disappeared  through  the  broken  arches. 
My  Occupation  s  gone. 

AN  ABODE  OF  BLISS. 

A  century  ago,  the  world  in  England  was  afforded  a 
peep  into  the  modes  of  life  of  the  world  in  Turkey, 
by  the  eloquent  pen  of  a  gifted  woman.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu— writing  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  court-life  of  England,  when  at  perhaps 
its  lowest  point  of  debasement — did  not  dwell  with 
extraordinary  emphasis  on  the  system  on  which 
oriental  domestic  life  is  constructed,  but  accepting 
it  en  phUosophe,  did  her  best  to  reproduce  its 
outward  features,  in  their  most  striking  and  impos- 
ing forms.  And  her  best  was  very  good — indeed, 
so  good,  that  nothing  has  surpassed,  and  little  has 
approached  it — so  good,  that  any  writer  taking  up  a 
topic  which  she  touched,  is  at  an  immense  disad- 
vantage from  that  circumstance  alone.  Another 
English  lady*  has  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  inner  life  of  the  courts  of  Egypt 
and  Turkey,  and  her  experiences  have  gone  further 
and  deeper  than  those  of  the  brilliant  ambas- 
sadress. She  saw  the  harems  not  en  papillolts, 
but  very  much  en  deshabttU  indeed;  she  lived 
in  them,  the  associate  of  their  inmates,  not 
the  splendid  guest,  for  whom  all  was  swept  and 
garnished,  but  in  a  subordinate  position,  as  gover- 
ness to  the  Grand  Pasha  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
Iemael  Pasha,  viceroy  of  Egypt  This  was  a  curious 
turn  of  fortune  in  the  life  of  an  Englishwoman ; 
and  the  account  which  she  gives  of  the  manner  of 
existence,  the  habits,  and  the  surroundings  of  persons 
who  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  of 
their  sex  in  those  countries  to  which  the  emanci- 
pating touch  of  Christianity  has  not  extended, 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  interest  at  once  curious  and 
painful  for  her  countrywomen. 

The  story  of  life  in  the  harem  of  Ismael  Pasha 
at  Ghezire,  has  all  the  pictorial  effect  which  can 
be  produced  by  strong  contrasts — contrasts  which 
begin  with  the  exterior  of  the  building — and  it 
reads  like  a  chapter  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  modern  disapproving  com- 
ment. There  is  a  confusion,  a  heterogeneous  dis- 
order about  the  splendour  of  the  picture,  which 
gives  it  a  quaint  resemblance  to  a  stage  rehearsal 
of  some  grand  pageant  at  a  mock  court.  The 
actors  are  cross,  dirty,  and  contentious,  and  the 
properties  are  huddled  together  in  an  extraordinary 
and  unpicturesque  jumble.  The  furniture  and  the 
fittings,  the  dresses  and  the  adornments,  are  there 
indeed,  but  they  are  in  utter  disorder;  and  the 
light  being  turned  on,  only  brings  out  the  squalor 
which  characterises  the  entire  scene.    To  compre- 


*  Harem  Life  in  Egypt  and 
Euuneline  Loti.   Richard  Huntley. 
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hend  the  life  of  these  splendid,  comfortless  palace- 
prisons  aright,  it  is  necessary  to  get  away  from 
any  point  of  view  of  human  existence  to  which 
one  is  accustomed.  Home,  the  central  idea  of 
the  English  mind,  must  first  be  abandoned — 
home,  with  its  cares,  duties,  powers,  privileges, 
and  economies,  with  its  sorrows,  its  sacredness, 
and  its  inviolability.  The  inmates  of  the  harems 
know  nothing  whatever  of  home  in  those  aspects 
of  its  meaning.  They  are  portions  of  a  system 
in  which  it  does  not  exist.  The  wives  of  the 
pasha  are  purveyed  for  and  served,  like  animals  in 
a  menagerie ;  and  if  any  one  is  uncomfortable  or 
ill-treated,  it  is  no  business  of  theirs,  so  long  us 
their  own  bodily  comfort  is  satisfactorily  secured. 
No  moral  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  these 
women,  and  so  the  natural  virtues  have  no  soil  for 
their  culture,  no  room  for  their  exhibition.  The 
wife  does  not  even  know  how  many  sharers  there 
are  in  her  husband's  affection — her  chief  anxiety  is 
to  secure  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  bales  of 
goods,  and  the  masses  of  precious  stones  purchased 
in  lots  for  harem  consumption.  Her  son  is  system- 
atically taught  to  ignore  women  altogether  in  every 
serious  purpose  of  life,  and  so  is  not  likely  to 
understand  more  of  maternity  than  its  pangs  and 
its  nominal  rank. 

The  present  viceroy  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
richest  individuals  in  the  world,  and  quite  the 
richest  Mussulman,  and  though  his  harem  at 
Gbezire  is  not  so  splendid  as  the  Sultan's  at  Stam- 
boul,  the  inmates  of  the  one  live  more  luxuriously 
than  those  of  the  other,  and  harem-life  at  Ghezire 
may  be  confidently  accented  as  the  best  thing  of  its 
kind,  not  to  be  seen  for  love  or  money. 

TIub  abode  of  bliss  is  reached,  like  everything 
in  Egypt,  by  the  sacred  Nile,  on  which  float  the 
viceregal  barges,  resplendent  in  scarlet  and  white, 
under  the  steady  sunshine,  and  bearing  the  standard 
of  the  Prophet  The  building  is  a  large  pile,  com- 
posed of  five  blocks,  and  is  entered  by  a  small  door. 
This  is  suggestive  of  a  prison ;  but  the  courtyard 
resembled  one  of  the  floors  of  an  enormous  ware- 
house, when  the  little  pasha's  English  governess 
passed,  through  the  portal  into  the  precinct  of  his 
home.  The  narem  stores  were  being  renewed  that 
day ;  and  hard-working  Fellaheen  were  rolling  into 
the  immense  space  '  hundreds  of  bales  of  Genoa 
velvet,  Lyon  silk,  Manchester  prints,  Irish  poplins 
and  Irish  linens ;  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Valenciennes, 
Honiton,  and  imitation  laces;  Nottingham  hose, 
French  silk  stockings ;  French  and  Coventry  ribbons, 
cases  of  the  purest  Schiedam,  pipes  of  spirits  of 
wine;  huge  cases  of  fashionable  Parisian  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers ;  immense  chests  of  bon-bons  in 
magnificent  fancy-worked  cases,  boxes,  and  baskets ; 
bales  of  tombeki,  and  the  bright  golden-leaved 
tobacco  of  Istambol ;  Cashmere,  India,  French,  and 
Paisley  shawls ;  baskets  of  pipe-bowls,  cases  of 
amber  mouth-pieces,  cigarette  papers,  and.  a  host  of 
other  miscellaneous  articles.' 

Received  by  two  of  the  harem  guards,  and  pre- 
sented to  their  chief,  the  Mesrour  of  this  story — in 
which  Ismael  Pasha  makes  but  a  sorry  substitute 
for  Harouu-al-Raschid — the  English  lady  must 
have  begun  to  feel  like  Dick  Swiveller,  that  she 
was  '  in  an  Arabian  Night,'  for  anon  she  trod  a 
marble  hall,  supported  by  porphyry  pillars,  and 
found  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  'lady-super- 
intendent of  the  slaves,'  who  wore  a  muslin  robe 
and  trousers,  and  a  lavender-coloured  satin  paletot 
This  does  not  sound  like  a  pretty  or  ai 


mi  u  natural  uanc  reu  rose  luciteu  unucr  11,  ana 
spray  of  diamonds,  forming  a  forget-me-not, 
bach  hung  below  the  left  ear.   The  lady's  jewels 
tracted  the  stranger's  gaze— she  was  fresh  to  the 


toilet ;  but  the  head-dress  might  have  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Mary  herself.  It  was 
a  blue  gauze  handkerchief,  gracefully  adjusted, 
with  a  natural  dark  red  rose  tucked  under  it,  and 

which 

attracted  the  stranger's 
sight  of  them  then,  and  would  not  readily 
believe  that  it  should  become  difficult  to  believe 
in  their  value,  and  impossible  to  covet  their 
possession.  Let  us  look  at  the  medal,  before 
we  turn  the  reverse,  however,  and  follow  in  the 
path  of  this  splendid  progress  ;  up  the  marble 
stairs,  flat  and  broad,  covered  with  gorgeous  carpet- 
ing ;  through  long  suites  of  lofty  rooms,  hung  with 
satin,  crimson,  yellow,  and  white ;  through  door- 
ways surmounted  with  gilded  cornices,  and  heavily 
draped  with  Batin ;  past  walls  whence  silver 
candlesticks  projected,  in  countless  numbers,  with 
tulip-shaped  crystal  shades ;  by  magnificent  mirrors, 
inserted  in  the  walls,  reflecting  the  stately  silent 
length  of  the  rooms ;  by  shuttered  windows  looking 
on  the  Nile.  No  furniture  occupied  the  vast  space, 
but  across  one  apartment  a  line  was  suspended,  and 
over  it  hung  the  jackets  of  the  Princess  Epouse.  In 
another  was  a  heap  of  beds,  piled  up  against  the 
wall,  and  covered  with  a  huge  square  of  costly 
silk.  No  wardrobes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  palace, 
nor  washing-stands,  nor  toilet-tables ;  but  the 
pasha's  ladies  are  served  as  Fatima  or  Amina  was, 
by  slaves  holding  silver  trays,  containing  their 
toilet  requisites,  which  are  set  down  upon  the 
divans,  and  covered  with  golden-fringed  em- 
broidered gauze. 

So  far,  the  cage  is  sufficiently  fine,  if  some- 
what incongruous ;  but  we  follow  in  search  of 
the  birds,  and  find  one,  the  Princess  Epouse, 
the  mother  of  the  all-important  Grand  Pasha, 
little  Ibrahim,  in  a  small  room,  seated  on  a 
divan,  covered  with  dirty  yellow  satin.  She  is  a 
handsome  woman,  very  small,  a  blonde,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth ;  her  hair  is  dressed  in 
Savoyard  fashion,  with  long  plaits  behind  ;  on  her 
head  is  a  brown  handkerchief,  with  a  band  of  seven 
large  diamond  flies.  Her  dress  is  dirty  muslin, 
ana  she  is  '  doubled  up '  on  her  divan,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  without  shoes  or  stockings.  An  awful 
personage  is  seated  beside  her,  no  less  than  his 
Highness  the  Grand  Pasha,  a  pretty,  dark  child, 
of  five  years  old,  in  the  full-dress  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  the  Egyptian  infantry.  His  manners  are 
hardly  courtly,  for  lie  screams  violently  at  the 
6ight  of  the  English  lady,  and  his  mother  laughs 
heartily.  In  front,  behind,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  divan,  stood  a  bevy  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem, 
all  ugly,  many  old,  some  clad  in  dresses  of  white 
linen,  others  in  coloured  muslin.  Their  hair  and 
their  finger-nails  were  dyed  red,  their  ears  and 
lingers  were  covered  with  diamonds,  and  every  one 
had  a  massive  gold  watch  and  chain.  After  some 
time,  the  lady-superintendent  named  the  gover- 
ness  to  the  princess,  who  stared  at  the  stranger, 
and  smiled. 

The  installation  over,  still  let  us  follow  in  the 
steps  of  the  English  visitor,  conducted  through  the 
palace.  Descending  the  stairs,  and  crossing  a  small 
garden,  we  come  upon  two  Btone  halls,  round  which 
are  divans,  on  which  the  slaves  lounge  by  day,  and 
sleep  by  night.  In  a  room  to  the  side  stand  numer- 
ous huge  jars  of  water  for  drinking,  in  the  charge 
of  a  slave,  who  keeps  the  key.  Another  room  is 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  their  Highne^ei,' 
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coffee ;  and  then  we  come  to  the  bath-room,  which  ia 
very  seldom  used,  and  concerning  which  the  fancies 
of  the  poets  are  entirely  mythical  On  the  basement 
story  is  the  laundry,  a  department  of  immense 
importance  and  general  interest  Washing-days 
are  as  momentous  in  the  harem  as  at  Clapham, 
and  their  Highnesses  make  as  much  fuss  about 
them  as  Mrs  Varden  in  her  unconverted  days. 
Sunday  is  the  Pasha's  '  dean-shirt '  day ;  Monday 
is  appropriated  to  the  first  wife,  or  Lady  Paramount ; 
Tuesday,  to  the  second  wife,  or  Princess  Epouse  ; 
Wednesday,  to  the  third  wife,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  title ;  Thursday,  to  the  Grand  Pasha 
Ibrahim ;  Friday  is  kept  holy,  in  honour  of  the 
Prophet;  and  on  Saturday,  the  ladies  of  the 
harem,  the  children,  and  the  slaves  have  their 
turn.  Up  stairs  again,  and  into  the  princesses' 
apartments,  very  splendid,  so  far  as  sarin  hangings 
and  marble  tables  go,  but  about  as  habitable  as  the 
talon  of  a  restaurant.  The  divans  are  of  red  satin, 
and  the  splendid  carpets  are  thickly  sprinkled  with 
drops  from  the  wax-candles  which  the  servants 
carry  about  in  their  fingers.  Not  a  single  orna- 
ment, not  a  trace  of  occupation,  was  to  be  found  in 
any  of  these  palace  chambers  ;  not  even  the  lute, 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  believe  that  Zobeide 
and  Amina  were  wont  to  declare  the  calcined 
condition  of  their  hearts,  and  to  swoon  away  occa- 
sionally during  the  performance.  The  dormitories 
of  the  princesses,  the  seven  daughters  of  the  viceroy, 
were  wholly  empty,  for  the  beds,  mattresses  covered 
with  cotton,  are  collected  and  carried  away  to  the 
store-rooms  every  morning,  and  hud  down  again 
every  night,  and  toilet  equipages  these  infant 
magnates  of  Egypt  have  none.  The  Grand  Pasha 
and  his  sisters  are  washed  by  the  simple  process  of 
having  their  faces  and  hands  rubbed  over  with  a 
ball  oi  soap,  and  dried  with  a  tuft  of  rag. 

The  only  apartment  which  contained  furniture, 
in  the  European  sense,  was  that  prepared  for  the 
governess,  and  in  this  magnificent  palace  the  pre- 
paration consisted  of  'a  green-painted  iron  bed- 
stead, with  two  thin  cotton  mattresses  laid  upon  it, 
but  neither  bolsters,  pillows,  nor  bed-linen,  for 
which  last,  two  worn-out  wadded  coverlets  were 
substituted.  No  dressing-table  or  chair  was  there, 
the  only  other  article  being  a  Parisian  chest  of 
drawers,  and  a  shut-up  washing-stand,  with  an  ele- 
gantly painted  basin  and  ewer  of  porcelain.'  This 
was  not  precisely  royal  hospitality,  nor  were  its 
defects  ever  remedied.  The  household  did  not 
comprehend  the  English  lady's  wants,  and  it  was 
nobody's  business  to  supply  them. 

The  grand  event  is  a  visit  from  the  pasha,  and 
the  toilets  made  on  those  occasions  are  very  gor- 
geous, but  very  incongruous.  Fine  robes  are  put  on 
over  dirty,  tumbled  muslin  dresses,  which  have 
been  worn  day  and  night — for  the  ladies  of  the 
harem  sleep  fully  attired — and  quantities  of  superb 
jewellery  are  worn  on  unwashed  necks  and  arms. 
Nothing  in  the  costume  of  oriental  women  is 
more  interesting  and  beautiful  than  the  jewelled 
head-dress,  with  its  flower  symbols  and  its  fantastic 
grace ;  but  the  charm  must  be  considerably 
decreased  when  personal  inspection  bears  witness 
to  the  fact,  that  the  tresses  so  adorned  are  un- 
brushed  and  infested  with  vermin. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  mode  of 
eating  which  prevails  in  the  harem,  nor  is  the  fate 
of  the  subordinates,  to  whom  the  trays  descend  in 
right  of  succession,  exactly  enviable.  The  food  is 
good  in  itself,  no  doubt,  and  according  to  the  taste 


of  the  eaters ;  but  so  incongruous  in  its  mixture, 
and  bo  unpleasant  to  think  of,  that  a  harem  dinner 
is  devoutly  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  wish  to  retain 
their  illusions.  The  cream  tarts  and  general  con- 
fectionary of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  accurately 
described  in  that  wonderful  book,  no  doubt ;  but 
its  revelations  advisedly  leave  the  commissariat 
department  in  considerable  obscurity.  When  the 
prmce  and  princesses  have  been  fed,  their  little 
slaves,  who  are  also  the  pasha's  children,  squat 
upon  the  floor,  and  devour  the  remnants  of  the 
supper,  heaped  upon  the  trays ;  no  separate  table  is 
ever  provided,  so  that  the  food  literally  passes 
through  fighting  ranks  until  its  final  consumption  ; 
and  occasionally  the  young  slaves  fare  very  poorly 
in  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  Croesus  of  the 
East. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  lever  and  coucher  of  the 
little  Grand  Pasha  are  very  funny,  and  singularly 
uncomfortable,  according  to  our  notions  of  the 
exigencies  of  a  hot  climate.  When  supper  is  con- 
cluded, the  beds  are  pulled  out  of  the  store-room, 
and  laid  down  on  the  carpet  in  the  universal 
apartment — the  prince,  his  sisters,  and  their  nurses 
being  each  accommodated  with  two  mattresses. 
The  child  is  then  dressed  for  the  night  in  drawers, 
broad  waistband,  a  cotton  dressing-gown,  and  a 
quilted  Cashmere  paletot,  girded  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  and  a  fez,  tied  under  his  chin.  His 
sisters  are  similarly  attired.  Then  a  silver  brasier 
is  brought  in,  filled  with  charcoal,  into  which  are 
thrown  a  quantity  of  wood  of  aloes,  aromatic  gum. 
and  lumps  of  crystallised  sugar.  The  child  is  Uftea 
up  by  hid  nurse,  and  swung  round  in  the  fumes 
nine  times,  to  the  chant  oi  '  Allah  !  Bisniillah ! ' 
after  which  he  is  laid  down,  and  his  sisters  undergo 
the  same  process.  Then  they  are  sung  to  their 
Bleep  by  the  monotonous  song,  *  Babe,  nina  ;  baba, 
nina,'  or  *  Father,  mother ;  father,  mother/  repeated 
ad  infinitum.  No  physical  training  could  be 
worse,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  beside  is  the  moral  training  of  children  so 
bad  as  in  these  abodes,  where  the  rulers  are  at  once 
despots  and  slaves.  Lying,  greediness,  selfishness, 
cruelty,  and  depravity  of  every  kind  are  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  these  little  ones.  Imagine  the  chance 
of  any  clear  moral  perception  on  the  part  of  a  boy 
whose  mother,  watched  like  a  thief,  and  locked  up 
like  a  chattel  herself,  punishes  his  childish  faults  by 
tearing  his  flesh  with  ner  gold  pins,  and  orders  her 
own  slaves  to  torture  his  (who  are  his  own  relatives), 
for  his  amusement  1  The  subject  of  this  delightful 
system  will  probably  be  his  father's  successor  in 
the  viceroyafty  of  Egypt  some  day,  and  hold  the 
fate  of  thousunds  at  his  disposal,  as  Ismael  Pasha  is 
bribing  the  needy  Sultan  enormously,  with  that 
object  in  view. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  actual  squalor  and 
the  moral  degradation  of  this  picture,  to  some  of  its 
grand  aspects,  to  the  Arabian  Night  phases  of  it, 
to  feel  as  if  we  were  making  an  excursion  to  the 
fairy  realm  of  Pari  Banou,  or  to  Sindbad's  Valley 
of  Diamonds.  The  festival  of  the  Grand  Bairam  is 
the  period  which  exhibits  the  attractive  side  of 
harem-life  in  perfection.  Then  state  visits  are 
paid,  and  gorgeous  apparel  is  assumed,  and  feasting 
goes  on  all  day  long.  All  the  inmates  of  the  harem 
are  arrayed  en  grand*  toilette,  and  visit  their  High- 
nesses, the  three  wives,  to  whom  each  presents  a 
pift,  and  receives  its  value  ten  times  told  in  return. 
The  dresses  of  their  Highnesses  on  this  occasion 
are  of  extraordinary  magnificence ;  but  the  jewels 
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almost  surpass  description.  The  Lady  Paramount, 
when  she  received  the  Grand  Pasha's  visit, '  wore  on 
her  forehead  a  tiara  of  large  pansies  in  diamonds  ; 
round  her  neck,  a  costly  necklace  of  the  same 
flowers,  with  emerald  leaves  ;  and  large  pear-shaped 
pearl  drops,  as  hig  as  pigeons'  eggs,  were  suspended 
from  the  centre.  Uer  armlets  were  of  large  pear- 
shaped  opals,  which  hung  suspended  like  drops, 
between  which  was  set  a  large  diamond.  Her 
waistband  was  of  gold,  fastened  with  diamond 
clasps  ;  her  watch  was  in  crusted  with  brilliants  ; 
and  the  chain,  an  inch  broad,  was  of  diamonds  and 
emeralds.  On  one  hand,  she  wore  a  sapphire  ring, 
the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  on  the  other,  a  pink-rose 
diamond  of  enormous  value.'  How  hard  it  is  to 
realise  the  scene  iu  which  the  little  Grand  Pasha, 
the  son  of  this  woman's  husband  by  another  wife, 
is  brought  to  see  her  in  all  her  splendour,  and  is 
shewn  Ids  father's  portrait,  set  in  a  splendid  bracelet, 
a  fac-simile  of  the  likeness  being  at  the  same  time 
displayed  upon  his  own  mothers  bosom  in  a  still 
more  splendid  brooch !  When  we  think  of  this 
for  a  moment,  all  the  brightness  fades  from  the 
diamonds,  all  the  magnificence  becomes  meaning- 
less, and  we  feel  that  the  simple  circlet  of  a  European 
marriage-ring  infinitely  outshines  them  all. 

Let  us  look  at  the  toilet  of  the  royal  boy's 
mother,  for  somehow  the  illusion  we  try  to  hold 
persists  in  slipping  away  the  moment  we  do 
more  than  admire ;  the  fairy  coin  turns  to  elates 
ere  it  has  time  to  ring  in  the  pitcher.  The 
Princess  Epouse  wore  a  tiara  of  May-blossom  in 
diamonds,  with  a  necklace  to  correspond,  having 
large  sapphire  drops  hanging  down  her  neck.  On 
her  arms  were  three  bracelets  of  diamonds  and 
sapphires,  and  an  armlet  of  sapphires,  simply 
priceless.  This  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
harem  treasures,  the  gift  of  Ismael  to  the  mother 
of  his  only  legitimate  son.  On  her  right  hand  was 
a  yellow  diamond  ring ;  and  on  the  left,  a  white 
diamond,  whose  value  is  untold.  Her  waist-belt  of 
gold  was  clasped  with  crocodiles'  heads  in  diamonds 
and  emeralds  ;  her  watch-chain  was  sapphires  and 
diamonds  ;  and  at  her  waist  hung  a  jewelled  bag, 
containing  the  keys  of  her  cash-box  and  jewel- 
cases.  With  these,  their  Highnesses  never  part,  by 
day  or  night.  The  little  prince  was  almost  as 
richly  laden  with  jewels,  and  every  woman  in  the 
harem  carried  about  her  gems  which  might  excite 
the  envy  of  an  English  peeress.  The  pasha,  the 
prince,  and  all  the  wives  repair,  with  immense 
state  and  ceremony,  on  this  sacred  occasion,  to 
visit  the  Validd  Princess,  the  pasha's  mother,  the 
widow  of  the  illustrious  Ibrahim.  This  lady  is  an 
interesting  personage.  She  was  dearly  loved,  and 
completely  trusted  by  her  great  husband ;  and 
though  her  origin  is  quite  obscure,  she  is  a  person 
of  great  talent  and  strength  of  character.  The 
pasha  holds  her  in  immense  esteem,  and  she  take? 
precedence  of  alL  Her  influence  in  political  aiYairu 
is  still  powerful,  and  her  aid  in  negotiating  the 
affair  of  the  viceregal  succession  with  the  Sublime 
Porte  largely  relied  upon.  She  is  immensely  rich, 
very  avaricious,  arbitrary,  and  despotic,  and  seems, 
with  many  evil  qualities  and  violent  passions,  to 
be  less  of  an  animal  than  any  of  the  other  women. 
When  the  viceregal  court  visited  the  imperial,  the 
full  extent  of  the  magnificence  of  both  was  revealed 
to  the  English  lady.  The  splendour  of  the  Sul- 
tan's harem  is  inconceivable,  and  indeed  extremely 
wearisome,  and  the  attire  of  the  Validd  Princess 
and  Valide  Sultana  would  tax  the  imagination  of 


an  Alexandre  Dumas.  But  even  their  splendour 
fades  before  the  description  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Princess  Nuzlv,  the  beautiful,  cruel,  and  licentious 
daughter  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  stomachers  of 
rubies,  and  the  parasols  in  crusted  with  every  gem 
in  the  lapidary's  catalogue,  fade  into  insignificance 
before  huge  chests,  which  four  slaves  can  hardly 
carry,  laden  with  uncut  jewels,  such  as  topazes  as 
big  as  hens'  eggs,  and  emeralds  as  large  as  pears. 
Let  the  female  imagination  picture  a  chain  of 
diamonds,  mounted  transparently,  all  of  the  same 
size,  without  spot  or  blemish,  as  big  as  Barcelona 
nuts ;  and  then  a  waist-band  tliree  feet  long,  and 
half  a  foot  wide,  made  entirely  of  diamonds,  and 
forming  one  solid  piece !  Imagine  these  things, 
and  realise  the  condition  of  their  possessors.  Is 
there  any  peasant-woman  in  the  Christian  West, 
whose  honest  toil  brings  comfort,  whose  honest 
love  brings  peace  to  her  husband  and  children,  but 
to  whom  the  meanest  gem  in  these  treasure-cheats 
would  be  tinimagined  wealth,  who  would  change 
places  with  one  of  these  Egyptian  princess- 
slaves  ?  A  curious  association  of  ideas  is  awakened 
when  we  learn  that  among  the  jewels  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  widow  is  a  diamond  crown, 
which  was  one  of  Napoleon's  gifto  to  Josephine. 
How  it  come  into  the  Egyptian  viceregal  treasury, 
no  one  knows,  but  it  glittered  on  the  nead  of  the 
Validi  Princess  when  the  illustrious  pasha's  widow 
visited  the  harem  of  Abdul  Aziz  at  Staraboul. 
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PARTED. 

It  is  twenty  years  Bince  my  love  and  I 

Stood  together,  hand  in  hand, 
To  say  farewell,  in  the  chestnut  woods, 

While  the  spring  came  o'er  the  land. 

The  grass  burst  up  from  the  quick'nlng  cartb, 
And  the  buds  on  the  hawthorn  bough, 

And  the  birds  were  astir  in  the  linden  trees, 
And  they  Bang  as  they  never  sing  now. 

And  out  of  the  wood  came  the  low  clear  call 

Of  a  black- bird  on  her  nest, 
And  my  lore  had  the  violets  in  her  eyes, 

And  a  primrose  iu  her  breast. 

For  twenty  years,  it  has  stayed  with  me, 

The  aeent  of  that  prim  rase  faint ; 
And  the  light  that  shone  out  of  those  tear-filled  eyes, 

Like  the  eyes  of  a  dying  saint. 

And  the  black-bird's  call  yet  rings  in  mine  ear, 

Whenever  the  spring-days  rise ; 
And  for  ever  as  clear  as  in  bygone  days, 

Is  the  light  of  my  darling's  eyes. 
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SENT  TO  GRAN  MORFEW. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. 

Is  order  to  comprehend  the  full  horror  of  the 
fate  foreshadowed  in  the  above  expression,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  cultivate  a  close 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mistress  Jael  Morfew, 
our  maternal  grandmother,  during  those  not  unfre- 
quent  periods  of  her  life,  when  a  temper,  naturally 
irritable,  and  wholly  undisciplined,  became,  under 
the  influence  of  toothache,  furious  and  implacable. 

Gran  terminated  a  somewhat  tedious  spinster- 
hood  by  marrying,  late  in  life,  the  only  man  Bhe 
ever  feared  or  respected— her  dentist  The  match 
was  brought  about  in  an  unusual  way.  She  bit 
him.  His  friendly  steel  was  in  the  act  of  closing 
upon  a  formidable  old  fung,  when  its  neighbours 
closed  fiercely  upon  him,  inflicting  an  injury  so 
severe  as  to  evoke  all  there  was  of  tender  and 
womanly — it  was  not  much — in  Gran's  bosom,  in 
a  burst  of  sympathy  that  amazed  the  sufferer,  and 
probably  acted  healthfully  on  herself.  At  all 
events,  it  must  have  been  some  such  softening 
change  that  emboldened  Mr  Morfew,  before  that 
hand  was  healed,  to  offer  it  to  his  assailant,  for 
good  and  all. 

He  must  have  enjoyed  a  splendid  practice,  since 
it  enabled  him  to  bequeath  her,  at  his  death,  the 
uncontrolled  disposal  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  This,  with  her  own  fortune  of 
fifty  thousand,  placed  her  in  a  position  to  exercise 
a  very  respectable  amount  of  caprice  and  tyranny ; 
and  so  excellent  was  the  use  she  made  of  it,  that 
her  only  child,  my  mother,  not  then  sixteen, 
quitted  the  house  one  winter  s  evening,  as  if  fleeing 
from  the  presence  of  a  maniac,  and  was  found 
freezing  and  fainting  in  the  snow.  She  never 
recrossed  that  miserable  threshold.  Borne  tenderly 
into  a  poor  cottage  on  the  neighbouring  moor,  she 
was  nursed  and  comforted  by  its  humble  inmates, 
the  parents  of  her  rescuor,  a  young  soldier,  at  home 
on  furlough.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  my 
parents.  Their  last  was  in  that  dismal  field  of 
India,  where  my  father,  then  a  commissioned 
officer,  abandoned  with  other  wounded,  through 


miserable  necessity,  was  found,  by  love's  unfailing 
instinct,  and  saved  from  the  jackal  and  the  wolf,  to 
breathe  his  last  upon  a  loving  Christian  heart. 

My  first  distinct  and  reasonable  recollections  are 
associated  with  a  period  when  I,  a  child  of  six,  and 
my  sister  Grace,  aged  four,  dwelt  with  my  mother 
in  a  pretty  little  honeysuckled  nest  of  a  cottage, 
whose  garden  skirted  one  of  the  rich  green  lanes 
of  Devon.  My  mother's  health  had  failed  in  India, 
and  although  the  soft  airs  of  western  England  had 
somewhat  restored  her,  it  was  evident  to  many,  if 
not,  at  the  time,  to  us  her  children,  that  the  springs 
of  health  and  vigour  were  irremediably  affected. 
Afterwards,  I  learned  to  understand  well  enough 
the  wistful  looks  with  which  she  had  often  regarded 
us,  as  she  felt  the  stealthy  approach  of  the 
destroyer,  coming  to  lay  desolate  our  little  world, 
and  hand  over  her  tender  orphans  to  the  mercy  of 
one  who  never  knew  what  love  and  pity  meant 

Ah,  if  I  had  been  suffered  to  know  the  worst ! 
It  was  a  cruel  compassion  that  concealed  from  us 
our  impending  orphanhood :  it  made  the  shock 
only  more  deadly.  It  added  to  my  life  a  remorse 
never  to  be  effaced ;  for  I  was  a  jealous  child,  and 
when  I  noticed  that  my  mother's  mournful,  loving 
eyes  dwelt  ever  longest  on  my  sister — melting,  at 
such  moments,  even  into  tears — my  selfish  little 
!  soul  rose  in  bitterness  against  them  both.  I  could 
]  not  know  for  certain,  as  afterwards,  that  she  was 
thinking  what  future  was  in  store  for  her  Bhy, 
simple,  sensitive  darling,  under  the  government  of 
terrible  Gran  Morfew ! 

Our  Grade  was  such  a  fairy-child,  that  it  Beeincd, 
if  she  were  not  touched  delicately,  she  might 
dissolve  or  fly  away  altogether.  She  was  also  so 
like  a*  flower,  that  I  am  not  romancing  when  I 
aver  that  I  have  seen  her  golden  curls  and  little 
rosy  fjice  moving  among  the  flowers,  where  it  had 
been  her  fancy  to  hide,  without,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  discerning  the  difference.  She  was  brimful 
of  loving,  playful  ways,  and  of  a  nature  so  fond 
and  gentle,  that  I  believe  she  would  have  caressed 
her  greatest  terror  in  the  world,  a  beetle,  if  Signor 
Searabanis  could  have  been  by  any  means  put 
upon  honour  not  to  do  her  serious  bodily  hurt 
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Gracie  was,  past  comparison,  the  greatest  coward  in 
this  world.  I  have  before  me  still  the  look  of 
wild,  wondering  terror  that  stole,  on  the  very 
slightest  provocation,  into  her  large  blue  eyes,  and 
at  which,  in  those  early,  thoughtless  days,  I  have 
often  laughed,  secretly  exulting  in  my  own  superior 
hardihood. 

I  know  that  I  must  have  been  rough  and  bitter 
— indeed,  at  all  times,  more  like  a  brother  than  a 
sister  in  my  dealings  with  Gracie — for,  though  I 
loved  her  heartily,  my  contempt  for  her  utter 
want  of  courage  led  to  my  treating  her  with  less 
gentleness  than  such  a  nature  demanded.  I  was 
wrong  in  saying  '  like  a  brother.'  A  brother  might 
have  been  rude  and  overbearing  (I  have  seen  no 
worse  tyrants  than  little  brothers),  but  he  would 
not,  as  I  did,  have  made  a  parade  of  his 
I  protection. 

Especially  in  my  mood9  of  jealousy,  poor  Gracie 
must  have  suffered  not  a  little.  To  be  a  coward, 
was  no  particular  merit.  I  could  not  imagine  why 
the  little  timid  thing  should  be  a  greater  pet  and 
favourite  than  L  It  was  hardly  for  her  superior 
beauty.  At  all  events.  I,  though  dark  of  tint, 
was  pronounced,  by  the  excellent  judges  who 
resided  in  the  neighbouring  cottages,  the  prettier 
of  the  pair. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  my  mother  lingered  on 
for  three  years,  after — as  I  subsequently  under- 
stood— her  medical  attendant  pronounced  the  case 
hopeless.  It  was  as  if  her  fona  anxious  love  held 
together  the  decaying  mansion  of  the  flesh,  and 
prolonged  her  struggle  with  death  until  her  dar- 
lings were  strengthened  to  begin  theirs  with  the 
I  world. 

Before  she  died,  she  essayed  one  fond,  half- 
hopeful  effort  to  reconcile  herself  with  her  implac- 
able mother.  Although  that  object  failed,  one 
favourable  result  was  obtained :  Mrs  Morfew  coldly 
announced  her  intention  of  not  allowing  us — when 
orphaned — to  become  chargeable  to  any  parish,  and 
even  went  the  length  of  promising  that,  for  a 
certain  period  after  that  event,  we  and  our  attached 
nurse,  Km  ma  Rusbridger,  should  remain  in  the 
occupation  of  our  cottage-home. 

Those  only  who  knew  Gran  Morfew  can  fully 
estimate  the  comfort  of  this  latter  concession.  I 
believe  it  soothed  my  mother's  heart  more  than  if 
Gran  herself  had  come  down,  in  her  mighty  old 
coach,  with  the  towering  horses,  and  taken  us  to 
her  rocky  bosom  on  the  spot ;  for,  though  Gran 
was  but  human,  and  was  known  to  have  yielded 
to  an  occasional  emotion,  she  was  never  known  to 
forgive.  It  was  certain  she  would  see  in  us  only 
the  confirmation  of  the  wrong  she  considered  she 
had  received.  Our  best  hope,  therefore,  was  that 
her  unconcealed  repugnance  might  preserve  the 
form  of  keeping  us  at  a  distance,  permitting  us  to 
'dwell  with  humble  livers,  in  content,'  rather 
than  be  shut  up  in  the  'glittering  grief'  of  her 
luxurious  but  loveless  home. 

I  cannot  write  of  my  mother's  death  ;  enough  to 
say,  she  was  translated  from  us.  The  shadow  we 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  watch  and  tend, 

Sossed  into  the  world  of  shadows.  Henceforth, 
rune  Emma  united  in  her  own  person  the  offices 
of  guardian,  steward,  governess,  cook,  and  general 
director.  Except  for  a  slight  tincture  of  authority, 
she  was  the  same  kind,  devoted  Emma  as  before. 
One  habit  of  hers  alone  underwent  a  change  ; 
whereas  she  had  been  used,  almost  from  our 
cradles,  to  wield  Gran  Morfew  s  name  as  a  symbol 


of  terror  and  punition,  she  abandoned  that  weapon 
altogether. 

'  Do  that  again,  Miss  Mildred,  and  you  go  to 
Gran  Morfew  V 

4  Very  well,  Miss  Gracie  !  Gran  Morfew's  coach 
is  a-coming  for  you  in  five  minutes.  Hark !  there 's 
the  wheels/ 

'As  sure  as  my  name's  Hemmer — both  you 
naughty  girls  !— you  '11  be  sent  to  Gran  Morfew, 
and  nobody  '11  hear  no  more  about  neither  of 
you !' 

This  never-failing  remedy  for  exuberant  spirits 
had  to  be  dispensed  with.  Emma  knew  that  wo 
were  living  on  Gran's  bounty,  and  was  dumb. 

There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  our  mode 
of  life  ;  if  anything,  Nurse  Emma  appeared  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  more  money  tnan  our  dear 
mother.  We  were  somewhat  better  dressed  than 
formerly — had  more  playthings— and,  to  our  breath- 
less delight  and  surprise,  a  donkey — an  actual 
living  donkey,  possessing  ears  and  lungs,  such  as 
no  human  ingenuity  could  simulate — was  added  to 
our  establishment. 

Once  every  three  months,  a  young  gentleman 
came  to  pay  us  a  morning  visit.  His  hair  was  light, 
long,  and  rather  oily.  He  seemed  to  prefer  bright 
colours  and  decided  patterns,  and,  though  we  never 
saw  him  ride,  always  wore  spurs,  whose  jingle 
appeared  to  afford  him  satisfaction.  He  was  partial 
to  the  village  ale,  a  fair  allowance  of  which,  with 
bread  and  cheese,  was  always  placed  upon  the 
table  when  he  was  expected.  He  never  once  dis- 
appointed us.  In  the  neigh t  of  a  storm  which  no 
rational  creature,  not  under  the  pressure  of  most 
urgent  circumstances,  would  have  dreamed  of 
braving,  this  faithful  young  gentleman,  with  locks 
lank  and  dripping,  and  spurs  too  much  incrnstcd 
with  mire  to  emit  the  slightest  melody,  made  his 
appearance  as  usuaL  His  luncheon  finished,  Emma 
was  wont  to  present  him  with  a  bundle  of  bills 
and  a  little  red  book.  With  a  single  glance,  he 
seemed  to  cast  up  the  whole  of  the  accounts  ;  then, 
placing  money  on  the  table,  he  received  a  written 
paper  from  Emma,  and  the  business  part  of  his 
visit  was  concluded.  Then  followed  a  game  of 
romps  in  the  garden,  for  he  was  a  very  affable 
young  man,  and,  though  somewhat  embarrassed 
with  nis  spurs,  would  take  part  in  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek  (in  which  he  always  made  Emma  join) 
with  great  delight. 

When  he  went  away,  he  invariably  forgot  some- 
thing, and,  stopping  just  at  the  turn  of  the  path, 
would  beckon  Emma  to  him.  They  were  invisible, 
round  the  corner,  for  about  two  seconds,  when 
Emma  would  be  seen  fleeing  back,  with  her  face  the 
colour  of  a  peony,  and  adjusting  the  cap,  about  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece,  which  she  wore  at  the  back 
of  her  curly  brown  head. 

At  first,  I  thought  he  must  have  slapped  her,  but, 
my  condolences  being  ill  received,  I  said  no  more. 
However,  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  this  incident 
excited  my  curiosity  to  such  a  degree  that,  one  day, 
just  as  our  visitor  began  to  shew  signs  of  departure, 
I  slipped  away,  and  concealed  myself  behind  an 
elder-bush  that  commanded  the  usual  place  of 
meeting.  All  occurred,  as  before,  until  the  pair 
had  whisked  round  the  corner,  when,  to  my  un- 
bounded surprise,  the  young  gentleman  caught 
Emma  round  the  neck,  and  kissed  her ! 

'What  nonsense  'tis!'  was,  I  think,  Emma's 
remark  ;  and  making  a  slight  blow  at  him,  which 
did  not  reach  its  object,  she  vanished. 
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Too  much  interested  to  care  for  consequence*,  I 
bolted  from  my  ambush,  and  was  next  moment  at 
Emma's  side. 

'What  did  he  do  that  for,  Emma?'  I  panted 
breathless. 

'You  naughty,  sly,  deceitful  lwavesdropper ! ' 
said  Emma,  giving  me  a  shake.  '  You  shall  go  this 


very  day  to  wicked  Gran  Mor- 


Now,  Lor*  fbr- 


he  do  it 


give  us,  what  are  you  a-making  me  say?' 

« Emma,'  I  persisted  firmly, 4  what  did 
for?' 

'  He  done  hi8  dooty  to  his  employer,  Miss  Milly,' 
returned  Emma :  '  that's  enough.' 

'  Thank  you,  Emma ;  that's  all  I  wanted  to 
know.  You  needn't  be  so  cross,'  I  said  ;  and  the 
conversation  terminated. 

I  forget  after  what  precise  number  of  these  peri- 
odical visits  it  was,  that  the  smart  young  gentle- 
man, Mr  Slithers,  announced  to  us,  rather  mourn- 
fully, that,  on  the  succeeding  quarter-day,  chop* 
had' better  be  superadded  to  the  accustomed  ban- 
quet ;  also,  that  pale  sherry,  if  such  a  fluid  were 
recognised  at  the  Three  Joliy  Ploughboys,  should  be 
substituted  for  the  humbler  beverage,  inasmuch  as 
we  should  be  visited  on  that  occasion,  not  by  him- 
self, but  by  Mr  Samuel  Pinkerton,  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  his  Principe! 

The  peaceful  pastoral  ideas  suggested  by  the 
'Inn'  and  'Fields'  were  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
impressive  manner  in  which  Mr  Slithers  pro- 
nounced the  concluding  word.  Poor  Grade  at  once 
burst  into  tears,  and  Mr  Slithers,  who  was  always 
upset  by  infant  sorrow,  took  a  confused  and  hasty 
leave — to  hasty,  indeed,  that  on  this  occasion  he 
did  his  duty  to  his  employer  without  the  ceremony 
of  beckoning  Emma  round  the  corner. 

Gloom  fell  upon  Honeysuckle  Cottage  when  he 
was  gone,  and  with  the  last  gleam  of  his  departing 
spur,  we  felt  that  we  had  loBt  a  friend. 

All  three  of  us — nay,  the  very  donkey  himself, 
who  was  manifestly  gloomy  and  troubled  in  mind 
— partook  of  the  conviction,  that  an  unfavourable 
change  was  impending  in  our  mode  of  life.  A 
dread,  that  none  of  us  dared  to  put  in  words,  was 
undoubtedly  present  to  all — that  Gran  Morfew 
might  be  intending  to  break  up  our  home,  and 
take  us  to  her  own. 

Time  swept  by  only  too  quickly.  The  day  came 
— and  the  Principal  A  last  desperate  proposal, 
from  Grade,  that  wc  should  all  go  to  bed,  and 
pretend  to  be  ill,  leaving  the  donkey  to  explain 
matters,  being  overruled,  we  busied  ourselves  in 
preparing  such  a  cottage-feast  as  might  propitiate 
our  terrible  guest ;  and  all  was  completed,  when  we 
heard  the  distant  gate  swing  roughly  to,  and  a 
powerful  step  come  up  the  walk. 

There  was  no  knock ;  but  after  a  momentary 
pause,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  large,  full, 
brown  face,  very  near  the  top,  peered  savagely 
down  into  the  room,  the  body  remaining  outside. 

'  Where  are  my  lambkins  f  Oh,  here  they  are !' 
growled  the  intruder,  with  an  expression  like  that 
of  a  famished  ogre. 

Grade  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  dived  under 
the  table.  Down  came  the  head,  about  three  feet, 
and  the  Principal,  his  ogre  aspect  changing  to  one 
of  the  most  ravishing  good-humour,  stood  before 
us.  He  must  have  been  standing  on  the  garden- 
stool  ;  but  he  was  naturally  tall.  He  was  also 
very  stout;  and  his  big  brown  face — the  size  of 
our  tea-tray — undulated  with  a  kindly,  pleasant 
entirely  corroborated  by  his  small  but 


bright  brown  eyes,  and  at  once  destructive  of 
every  childish  fear.  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him  ; 
but  Grade,  with  a  quicker  instinct  still,  crawled 
from  her  refuge,  and  clasped  his  mighty  leg !  It 
was  a  fortunate  act  for  her,  that  seal  of  a  mutual 
confidence,  bo  instantly  begun,  so  long  and  faith- 
fully observed,  by  both  the  great  and  little  friend. 
Still,  it  was  such  an  odd  thing  for  Grade  to  do — 
Grade,  who  held  even  Mr  Slithers  in  a  kind  of 
awe—that  I  stood  poaitivdy  confounded,  as  the 
Prindpal,  his  eyes  twinkling  with  delight,  lifted 
the  little  thing,  and,  sitting  down,  placed  her  on 
his  knee. 

I  was  not  at  all  jealous  of  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  my  advanced 
age,  that  he  did  not  do  the  same  to  me,  and  busied 
myself  with  Emma  in  putting  the  finishing-touches 
to  our  banquet.  Meanwhile,  the  Principal  and 
Grade  rattled  on  as  if  they  had  been  old  friends 
just  reunited  after  a  long  separation,  and  had  an 
immense  deal  to  say  to  each  other. 

'  Aha ! '  I  heard  the  Prindpal  suddenly  exdaim ; 
'  you  know  my  name,  it  seems  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  Mith'  Pigwiggin,'  said  Grade  promptly. 
'  Say  it  again,  my  pet.' 

'  Mith'  Pigwiggin,'  repeated  Grace  distinctly. 

'  Good.  Anda  very  pretty  name  I 've  got,'  said 
Mr  Pinkerton  complacently.  '  Pig- wig-gin.'  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  storing  it  in  his  memory.  He 
was.  I  have  scores  of  letters,  in  his  large,  neat, 
clerkly  hand,  and  every  one  of  them  is  subscribed, 
'  Your  loving  friend,  Pigwiggin.' 

It  was  lucky  we  had  no  secrets  at  Honeysuckle 
Cottage,  since,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Miss 
Grade's  prattle  had  made  our  visitor  acquainted 
with  our  entire  domestic  history  and  doings — our 
wants,  our  wishes,  our  views  on  divers  subjects, 
down  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  protracted  indis- 
position of  a  neighbouring  duck,  who,  though 
nominally  resident  across  the  way,  passed  much  of 
her  unoccupied  time  with  us. 

Suddenly,  Grade  was  seen  to  be  curiously 
inspecting  the  Principal's  boots,  and  passing  her 
tiny  palms  gently  over  and  over  the  heels. 

•Well,  fairy,  what's  the  matter?'  asked  the 
Principal. 

•  Mith'  Pigwiggin,  where  are  your  'purs  ?' 

'  Purrs !  Ah,  spurt  I  We  Londoners  don't  have 
much  use  for  spurs,  dear.  Spurs  for  soldiers,'  said 
the  Principal. 

'  Is  Mith*  Slithers  a  soldier  ? ' 

'Slithers  a  soldier?   No.  Why?' 

'  He  wear  'purs — 'purs  as  long  as  that' — measur- 
ing her  little  arm  nearly  up  to  the  elbow — 'all 
bright  silver.'  (Grade  was  not  as  yet  grounded  in 
her  metals.) 

'Mis-ter  Slith-ers  wears  ejrwr» ! '  repeated  the 
Principal,  in  unfeigned  astonishment  An  attor- 
ney's clerk  jingling  about  in  silv   J'U  spur 

him  !  A  fellow,  too,  that  never  was  across  even  a 
rocking-horse  in  his  life  !' 

After  this  little  episode,  we  went  to  lunch, 
Grade  still,  to  the  Prindpal's  evident  delight, 
doing  the  honours  of  the  mansion,  feeding  our 
guest  with  tit-bits,  as  if  he  were  a  pet  chicken, 
and  hovering  about  him  like  a  benevolent  little 
fairy,  to  whom  he  had  been  given  in  especial 
charge.  Despite  these  attentions,  the  Principal, 
for  so  vast  a  man,  ate  very  little.  The  meal  was 
soon  over,  and  his  face — all  our  faces— looking  a 
little  graver,  he  proceeded  to  business. 

Our  cottage,  alas  !  was  to  be  immediately  handed 
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over  to  another  occupant ;  Emma — dear,  faithful 
Emma — discharged,  and  ourselves  transferred  to— 
to  the— (Mr  Pinkerton  seemed  to  hesitate)  to  the 
house  of  Gran  Morfew. 

These  terrible  tidings  were  not  softened  by  the 
mode  of  imparting  them.  I  had  never  seen  a  great 
grown-up  man  stammer  and  colour  as  did  the 
Principal.  I  was  sure  that,  as  he  glanced  at 
Grades  scared  little  face,  a  tear  came  into  his 
brown  eye  ;  but  he  took  an  immense  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  tried  hard  to  look  as  if  he  enjoyed  it. 

My  poor  Gracie  !  Perhaps  she  felt  injured  that 
her  chosen  friend  should  be  the  bearer  of  this 
long-dreaded  announcement  At  all  events,  it 
occasioned  a  momentary  coolness  between  them. 
Gracie  came  weeping  to  me  ;  while  the  Principal, 
making  such  sonorous  use  of  his  handkerchief, 
that  the  donkey,  who  was  never  out  of  hearing, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  respond,  took  Emma  apart,  and 
held  a  conversation  which  seemed  to  have  a 
reassuring  effect  upon  her  spirits.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  us,  and  having  re-established  relations 
with  Gracie,  there  ensued  another  merry  chat, 
until  the  Principal  after  looking  at  his  watch, 
gave  a  little  start,  and  rose  to  go. 

He  bade  us  a  brief  but  kind  farewell,  and  was 
striding  away,  when  Gracie  caught  him  by  his 
ample  skirts. 

'  Top,  'top,  Mith'  Pigwiggin  !  you 've  forgotten.' 

'Forgotten  what,  darling  V  asked  the  Principal. 

'Your  duty  to  your  employer,'  said  Gracie,  to 
our  utter  amazement,  and  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness 

'My  what?'  exclaimed  the  Principal,  as  much 
taken  by  surprise,  as  if  a  wren  had  opened  its 
beak,  and  uttered  some  moral  reproof. 

'  You  haven't  hithed  anybody  at  all ! '  said  Gracie, 
in  the  same  rebukeful  tone. 

4  No  more  I  have ! '  returned  the  Principal, 
breaking  into  one  of  his  pleasant  smiles.  He 
kissed  us  both  ;  Gracie  twi«e.  '  So  that '»  my  duty, 
is  it?  How  do  you  know  that,  little  one?'  he 
added  gravely. 

•Mith'  Slithers  does  it  to  Emma;  and  Emma 
said  he  did  his  duty  to  his  employer,'  faltered 
Gracie,  with  some  misgiving ;  for  Emma  had 
uttered  a  low  shriek  at  the  fatal  words,  and 
flushed  to  the  very  roots  of  her  brown  curls. 

' Mis- ter  Slithers!'  repeated  the  Principal.  He 
glanced  at  Emma,  but  with  a  good-humoured 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  'Spurs!  kissing!'  I  heard 
him  mutter.  *A  pretty  choice  of  a  messenger  I 
seem  to  have  made  !— Come,  my  little  ones,  be 
busy  now  with  your  packing,  and  have  all  ready 
by. Saturday:  I* shall  come  for  you  myself.  My 
love  to  the  donkey  ;  best  wishes  to  the  duck. 
Emma,  come  and  open  the  gate  for  me.  Don't  I* 
afraid,  Emma  ;  my  duty's  done  !' 

The  two  walked  away  for  a  few  paces,  then 
stopped,  and  spoke  for  a  minute,  when  Emma 
came  skipping  back,  wiping  her  eyes,  but  other- 
wise in  excellent  humour ;  thereby  causing  great 
relief  to  Gracie,  upon  whose  mind  there  had  begun 
to  dawn  an  impression  that  she  had  better  have 
kept  her  ideas  of  duty  to  herself. 

The  interval,  up  to  Saturday,  passed  like  a 
melancholy  but  somewhat  hurried  dream — in 
which  a  donkey  took  a  very  active  and  intelligent 
part,  and  a  duck,  in  precarious  health,  was  always, 
though  welcome,  getting  in  the  way.  For  the 
former  cherished  inmate,  a  home  that  promised 
tranquillity,  if  not  bliss,  had  been  found  ;  and 


with  drooping  of  ears  on  one  side,  and  weeping  on 
the  other,  the  last  farewells  were  being  taken, 
when  the  prodigy  of  Gran's  carriage,  with  the 
elephantine  horses,  was  seen  entering  the  lane — 
looming  so  large,  that  Gracie  hazarded  a  hasty 
calculation  whether  much  trouble  and  discomfort 
might  not  be  saved  by  removing  in  it  cottage 
and  alL 

The  Principal,  beaming  Mith  smiles — followed 
by  Mr  Slithers,  sad  and  spurlesa,  a  degraded  knight 
—descended  at  the  gate.  The  final  arrangements 
were  quickly  made ;  and  Mr  Slithers  being  left 
in  charge,  pending  the  new  tenant's  arrival,  we 
started  for  Gran  Morfew's  dreaded  mansion,  Emma 
being  allowed  to  attend  us  tluthcr,  though  she  was 
not  to  remain. 

Towards  evening — for  it  was  many  miles,  and 
Gran's  horses,  though  immense,  were  slow — we 
approached  Coldstone  Towers ;  and  now  it  was  that 
I  began,  with  an  unusual  sinking  of  the  heart,  to 
observe  a  decided  change  for  the  worse  in  the  tone 
and  bearing  of  our  nitherto  gentle  conductor. 
Happily,  my  Gracie,  overpowered  with  fatigue, 
kept  falling  asleep,  and  was  but  vaguely  conscious 
that  something  was  going  wrong. 

Wc  drew  up  at  the  great  entrance.  Everything 
at  Coldstone  Towers  seemed  colossal  The  steps 
up  to  the  portico  might  have  served  for  giants. 
The  columns  that  sustained  it,  were  almost  terror- 
striking,  in  their  girth  and  height  The  two 
stupendous  beings  that  admitted  us — while  a  third 
hovered  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  tremendous  hall 
—appeared  like  giant  guardians  of  some  enchanter's 
domain. 

Mr  Pinkerton  spoke  a  few  words  apart  to  the 
third  individual,  who  had  white  frizzly  hair,  and 
was  dressed  in  black,  with  glistening  knee-buckles, 
which  caught  Gracie's  eye  ;  but  there  was  no  time 
to  investigate  the  phenomenon.  The  Principal 
took  a  hand  of  each,  and  we  ascended  a  wide, 
velvety  stair,  down  which  ran  a  balustrade  of 
crimson  silk,  tassellcd  with  gold.  The  next 
minute,  we  were  marching  and  trotting,  according 
to  our  stature,  across  a  plain  of  rich  carpet,  towards 
a  canopied  sofa,  placed  near  the  fire.  We  had 
approached  within  a  yard,  when  a  hand,  gleaming 
with  rings,  shot  sharply  out.  The  Principal  stopped 
short,  as  if  a  snake  had  sprung  at  him !  The  fingers 
of  the  warning  hand  were  long  and  white  ;  and  so 
lean,  that  I  remember  wondering,  even  at  that 
moment,  how  upon  earth  they  managed  to  retain 
those  large  and  lustrous  gems  with  which  they 
were  literally  covered. 

'  No  nearer,'  said  a  cold  hollow  voice — out  of  a 
heap  of  coverings  on  the  couch— and  following 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  I  beheld  Gran  Morfew. 
Only  her  face,  however,  was  visible.  She  was 
covered  with  a  mountain  ot  shawls,  and  seemed 
to  be  suffering  from  ague  ;  for,  despite  the  summer, 
her  wrappings,  and  a  fire,  her  shivering  made  the 
canopy  above  her  vibrate.  I  found,  however,  that 
this  was  her  chronic  state. 

'  I  trust  you  are  somewhat  better,  madam  V  said 
Mr  Pinkerton,  with  a  sort  of  guarded  cheerfulness, 
such  as  one  might  assume  in  caressing  a  dangerous 
dog. 

'  Then  you  are  a  fool,'  was  Gran's  polite  reply. 
'All  are  fools,  who  yield  themselves  to  a  ground- 
less trust.  You  have  got  that  lwggar's  brats,  I  see. 
Gr-h  !'  she  concluded,  forcibly  repressing  another 
shiver,  with  a  violent  gnash  of  her  teeth.  She 
always  did  this — which  led  me  to  observe  that  her 
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teeth  were  large,  white,  and  strong — though  her 
face  was  withered  and  very  old — and  the  shrunken 
features  made  her  great  gloomy  eyes  unnaturally 
large. 

'  Take  away  those  icicles !  See  how  they  make 
me  shiver !  *  moaned  the  wretched  old  woman,  her 
menacing  hand  quivering  with  passion  as  much  as 
ague. 

The  Principal  drew  us  back. 
'  That  is  better,'  resumed  she,  looking  relieved. 
'Now— to  have  done  with  all  this— shake  that 
imp,  sir,  and  stop  her  whimpering.' 
Mr  Pinkertou,  with  his  eyes  nailed  on  Gran, 


gave  Grade  an  admonitory  jog. 

'Have  you  agreed  with  those  women? 


Can 


i1 


they  take  them  to-morrow  7' 

'  I  waited  for  your  final  directions,  madam,'  said 
Mr  Pinkerton  in  a  voice  that  was  not  a  bit  like 
his  own.   'Misses  Hollabone  and  Skimpin  are — 

are  not '  

'  Why  don't  you  go  on  ? '  said  Mrs  Morfew,  with 
another  shiver  and  gnash.  '  Not  what  1  I  see. 
I  must  tell  them  myself.'  She  raised  herself  a 
little,  and  fixed  her  gloomy  eyes,  filled  with  quiet 
hate,  alternately  on  Grade  and  me.  '  I  have  not 
sent  for  you,  children,  to  give  you  clothes,  and 
food,  and  toys,  and  servants,  and  a  sumptuous 
home :  I  hate  you  both  too  much  for  that  I  have 
been  somewhat  misled' — she  darted  a  suspicious 
look  at  Mr  Pinkerton.  'You  were  too  happy  in 
that  cottage  ;  I  took  you  from  it  That  maid  was 
spoiling  you ;  I  have  dismissed  her.  I  cannot  turn 
you  into  the  streets,  for  the  world  would  say  rude 
things  of  me ;  and,  besides,  even  our  reasonable  pre- 
'udices  should  be  indulged  with  moderation.  So 
'.  have  treated  with  some  kind  ladies '  (a  malignant 
grin)—'  sweet,  benevolent  ladies,  my  little  souls — 
to  nourish  and  educate  you,  dears'  (Gran  grew 
quite  tender),  'in  their  own  quiet  peculiar  way. 
There  are  two  things,  darlings,  but  you  won't  mind 
those.  Miss  Hollabone  never  has  fires  ;  and  oh .' ' 
(shivering') '  how  cold  you  will  be  at  first— only  at 
first,  you  know.  And  there  are  no  holidays.  You 
go  to-morrow,  and  you  come  back  to  your  Gran — 
a  ear,  loving  Gran — in  five  years.' 

I  felt  the  Principal's  hand  tighten.  I  think  he 
had  noticed  the  sudden  quickening  of  my  pulse. 
But  it  was  not  from  fear.  The  cold  mocking 
malice  with  which  Gran  had  spoken  inspired  me 
for  a  moment  with  the  spirit  of  a  tiger-cat  My 
sole  desire  was  to  fly  at  her,  and  strike  her  cruel 
face. 

'  Your  good  friend  there  has  taken  much  pains 
to  find  this  happy  home  ;  haven't  you,  Mr 
Pinkerton  ? '  resumed  Mrs  Morfew. 

'  I — think  they  will  be  happier  there — than 
here,'  replied  the  Principal,  looking  at  her. 

Gran  laughed  almost  merrily,  but  a  shiver 
stopped  it 

4  You  understand,  sir,  all  I  wish  f '  she  said 
impatiently. 

4  Perfectly,'  he  replied.  '  1  will  deliver  them 
myself  to  Miss  Hollabone  to-morrow,  and  com- 
municate to  that — hem  ! — benevolent  lady  your 
desire  that  they  should  be  educated  in  the  quiet 
peculiar  manner  you  speak  of,  and  for  which  that 
secluded  neighbourhood  offers  such  excellent 
facilities.'  And  he  smiled  at  her  with  an  expres- 
sion that,  for  the  first  time,  sent  a  thrill  of  terror 
to  my  heart 

Grade,  half-unconscious  as  she  was,  with  fatigue 
and  fear,  must  have  felt  the  same,  for  I  saw  her 


cast  up  at  her  treacherous  ally  a  look  of  wonder 
and  rebuke  that  must  have  pierced  his  heart,  if 
he  had  seen  it.  Rut  the  false  Pigwiggin  was  not 
heeding  her  ;  he  jerked  us  almost  roughly  by  the 
hands. 

4  Come,  make  your  courtesies,  children,  if  you 
have  been  taught  so  much  manners :  say  good-bye 
to  your  kind  grandmamma,  and  come  along  with 
me. 

1  cannot  answer  for  Grace's  manners  on  this  try- 
ing invitation;  mine,  I  fear,  were  wanting,  for* I 
remember,  at  this  hour,  Gran's  face  as  she  answered 
to  my  look — shaking  those  white  talons  till  the 
jewels  rang:  'Well,  well,  child.  Gran  will 
remember.' 

Mr  Pinkerton  dragged  us  rudely  away.  We 
passed  to  a  small  room  at  the  far  end'  of  the 
corridor.  It  was  lighted.  There  was  a  table  spread, 
and  a  servant  in  waiting. 

'  Bring  supper,'  said  the  Principal ;  '  and  send 
that  woman — what  d'  ye  call  her  ? — Emma.' 

'  What  would  you  please  to  have,  sir  ?' 

'  Something  warm  for  me ;  crust  and  cup  of  milk 
for  these  torments,'  was  the  reply. 

The  man  looked  almost  pityingly  at  Grade,  but 
Mr  Pinkerton  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and  he 
quitted  the  room.  Almost  before  the  door  had 
closed,  Grade  was  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  her 
Pigwiggin,  and  loaded  with  soothing  caresses.  From 
these  and  from  his  broken  words — hastily  uttered, 
for  fear  of  interruption — it  became  evident  to  us 
that  there  were  t\co  Pigwiggins — one  for  us,  and 
one  for  Gran  ;  and  that,  whatever  cause  we  might 
have  to  complain  of  the  latter,  it  was  in  no  degree 
to  interfere  with  our  relations  towards  the  former. 
Content  with  this  assurance,  Grade  laid  her  little 
golden  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  recovered 
friend,  and  forgot  the  troubles  of  the  day  in  sleep. 


MALTOTS. 

When  Dr  Johnson  defined  Excise  as  'a  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities,'  he  did  but  say,  with 
reference  to  a  tax  which  he  particularly  disliked, 
what  most  people  say  of  any  tax  whatever. 

Probably,  there  is  not  any  one  who  really  likes 
taxes.  Even  those  who  hold  it  very  '  stuff  o'  the 
conscience '  to  pay  something  of  what  they  owe  to 
the  public  purse,  though  uncalled  upon  to  do  so, 
and  whose  payments  are  now  and  again  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
newspapers — even  they,  probably,  do  not  experi- 
ence any  pleasure  in  their  act  beyond  that 
of  discharging  an  uneasy  conscience  from  the 
weight  of  so  much  gold.  The  payment  of  taxes 
per  u  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  enjoyable. 
Who  can  be  gratified  at  yielding  up  out  of  his  hard- 
earned  store  even  such  sums  as  his  judgment  tells 
hun  are  moderate,  and  indispensable  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives, 
and  by  which  he  is  protected.  The  benefit  given 
in  return  is  too  indistinctly  6een,  too  general,  to 
allow  of  his  particular  satisfaction  at  contributing 
towards  the  procuring  of  it.  This  something  or 
other  make?  taxes  unpalatable  things,  even  when 
moderate  and  just.  How  much  more  so  when  they 
are  oppressive  in  their  weight,  and  unjustly  appor- 
tioned, and  when  there  is  no  need  for  the  levy 
beyond  that  need  which  comes  of  wasteful  expendi- 
ture and  prodigality. 

History  is  full  of  complaints  against  taxes,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  complaints  are  all 
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factious.  It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  look  at 
some  of  the  complaints  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  raised  from  time  to  time  against  the 
'  hateful  imposts ' — '  maltots '  (from  the  barbarous 
word  malatolta,  ill  taken),  as  they  used  to  call 
them,  which  have  been  levied  upon  them. 

When  the  Danes  came  with  a  hostile  fleet  to 
Southampton,  and  announced  their  intention  of 
ravaging  the  country,  Ethelred  the  Unready,  who 
was  king  of  England  at  the  time,  bought  them  off 
with  L.10,000  which  he  raised  by  taxation  from 
his  subjects.  So  good  a  fee  prompted  the  invaders 
to  try  again,  and  on  that  occasion  they  refused  to 
depart  until  they  had  been  paid  L.16,000,  upon 
which  sum  they  afterwards  advanced  an  additional 
L.8000,  reaching  a  maximum  of  L. 48,000  when 
they  were  so  good  as  to  visit  the  country  for  the 
fourth  time,  in  the  same  Ethelred'a  reign. 

The  money  raised  for  this  ignoble  and  sulci  d  id 
purpose  was  called  Danegelt,  or  '  Dane-money,' 
and  was  exacted  with  rigorous  severity  from  the 
descendants  of  men  who  had  fought  with  Alfred, 
and  who  had  been  wont  to  pay  the  Danes  who 
came  for  ransom  with  a  different  and  much  harder 
metal  than  gold. 

Succeeding  kings,  even  the  Danish  kings  of 
England,  levied  the  tax  which  was  so  odious  to  the 
people,  not  caring  even  to  change  its  name,  though 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  levied  was  totally 
altered.  The  word  Danegelt  came  to  signify 
money  raised  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  but 
ostensibly  for  the  defensive  purposes  of  the  king- 
dom. Under  Uardicanute  the  Dane,  who  '  died  as 
he  stood  at  his  drink,  and  suddenly  fell  to  the 
earth  with  a  terrible  convulsion,'  the  people  of 
Worcester  kicked  against  the  tax,  ana  rose  in 
rebellion,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  they  had  to  pay 
the  impost  as  well  as  fines  for  resisting  it. 

Not  only  during  the  Saxon  and  Danish  rule  was 
Danegelt  paid,  but  the  Norman  kings  continued  to 
demand  it  until  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  who,  finding 
another  and  more  yielding  mode  of  taxation, 
dropped  the  old  one,  which  pressed  upon  one  class 
of  his  people  only,  in  order  to  adopt  the  new, 
which  drew  money  from  them  all. 

Before  this  period,  the  king's  revenue  was 
derived  from  the  extensive  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown,  voluntary  gifts  from  his  subjects,  and  the 
'aids'  which,  on  particular  occasions,  the  feudal 
law  gave  him  from  his  tenants ;  and  as  these 
sources  of  income  were  often  found  to  be  choked, 
or  to  yield  a  supply  inadequate  to  the  royal  wants, 
the  king  was  not  unfrequently  driven  to  impose 
taxes  upon  the  property  of  his  subjects,  though  be 
had  no  legal  right  to  do  bo,  and  he  depended  for 
the  collection  of  his  imposts  mainly  upon  his 
men-at-arms.  No  wonder  that  he  chose  on  these 
occasions  to  levy  upon  the  despised  English 
their  old  and  hateful  tax,  since  in  so  doing  he 
was  fleecing  only  those  who  were  far  too  much 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  Norman  voke  to 
offer  resistance,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
getting  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  government, 
and  of  winning  useful  Normans  by  grants  of  Saxon 
money. 

But  by  degrees  the  golden  goose  laid  fewer 
golden  eggs.  The  English  were  gradually  but 
surely  squeezed  out  of  situations  which  would  bear 
taxation.  Fresh  hordes  of  Normans  came,  and  fed 
like  kites  upon  the  fat  pastures  of  England,  while 
the  English  either  merged  in  the  ranks  of  their 
conquerors,  or  became  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 


of  water  for  them,  in  both  cases  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  king  to  tax  them  distinctively 
as  heretofore. 

By  the  feudal  law,  the  only  taxes  payable  by  the 
tenant  holding  from  the  king  were  *  reliefs'  or 
fines  on  succeeding  to  the  property,  and  'aids, 
which  were  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  dowry 
for  his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
making  his  eldest  son  a  knight.  The  principal 
condition  of  the  holding  was,  that  whenever  the 
king  should  take  the  field,  his  tenant  should  attend 
him  for  forty  days  at  his  own  expense,  bringing 
with  him  a  representative  in  arms  for  every 
knight's  fee  that  ne  held  from  the  king. 

This  last  and  chief  incident  of  the  tenure  was 
found  to  be  very  ill  suited  to  the  arrangements 
both  of  king  and  tenant.  As  nothing  could  compel 
a  military  tenant  to  stop  out  more  than  six  weeks, 
the  king  often  found  himself  stripped  of  his  army 
at  the  very  moment  when  its  nelp  was  most 
needed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  often  most 
inconvenient  to  the  tenant  to  be  called  off  from  his 
estates,  no  matter  what  he  had  in  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  following  his  liege  lord  on  some  expedi- 
tion, which,  may  be,  would  earn  him  no  glory, 
and  would  be  certain  to  put  him  to  consi<  icrablo 
expense.  So  a  compromise  began  to  be  made  about 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the  king  agreeing  to  accept 
compensation  for  non-attendance  upon  nim  in  his 
wars.  The  money  so  paid  was  called  a  *  scutage,' 
because  it  was  the  product  of  an  assessment  on 
shields. 

This  redemption  of  personal  service  was  largely 
adopted,  enabling  the  king  either  to  '  put  money 
in  his  purse'  for  his  own  purposes,  or  to  hire 
soldiers,  who  would  probably  serve  him  better  in 
the  field  than  his  jealous  barons,  touchy  on  points  of 
d  dignity^  and  available  only  for  a  poor 


not,  however,  do  away  with 
4  reliefs,'  nor  with  the  aids  for  endowing  the  king's 
daughter  and  knighting  his  eldest  son ;  and  these 
last  two  were  levied  pretty  much  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  'give  what  you  please,  but  so  much  is 
expected' — a  principle  which  was  often  applied 
with  singular  force  and  effect — until  the  amount  of 
such  '  aids'  was  ascertained  and  fixed  by  3  Edward 
I.  c  36,  or  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  First 

Richard  the  Lion-hearted  wanted  money  for  the 
Crusades,  and  aa  the  sources  of  the  crown-revenue 
yielded  not  nearly  enough,  he  forced  loans  from 
I  the  clergy  and  the  merchants,  and  sold  a  number 
'  of  charters  to  towns.  He  also  insisted  that  old 
charters  should  be  resettled,  and  charged  a  heavy 
sum  for  the  trouble  of  doing  it ;  he  screwed  up 
the  rents  of  the  crown-lands'  tenants,  and  com- 
pelled the  Jews  to  give  him  large  sums  of  money  :' 
and  all  this  without  a  shadow  of  right 

But  while  the  king  had  no  privilege  to  tax 
the  people,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  resist  him.  They  could  not 
appeal  to  any  law  which  protected  them,  and  the 
lung  was  not  likely  to  stop  from  pursuing  a  course 
in  which  no  statute  barred  him,  and  which  gave 
him  a  good  supply  of  money  in  his  treasury.  So, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  which  grew  less 
and  less  pleasant  by  repetition,  the  barons  and 
clergy,  who,  as  a  class,  had  been  severely  pinched 
by  these  forced  loans,  when  they  drew  up  the 
Great  Charter,  which  they  wrung  out  of  John, 
inserted  in  their  twelfth  chapter :  '  No  scutage  or 
aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our  kingdom,  unless  by  the 
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Council  of  our  kingdom  ;  except  for  ran- 
soming our  person,  making  our  eldest  son  a  knight, 
and  once  for  marrying  our  eldest  daughter ;  ana 
for  these  there  shall  be  paid  a  reasonable  aid.  In 
like  manner  it  shall  be  concerning  the  aids  of  the 
city  of  London.'  But  by  some  trick  or  neglect,  the 
words  '  and  other  cities,  which  came  after  '  city  of 
London '  in  the  rough  draft  of  the  Charter,  were 
omitted  in  the  copy  which  was  signed ;  and  in  the 
charter  which  was  renewed  as  being  Magna  Charta, 
by  Henry  ILL,  and  for  renewing  which  that  king 
received  a  fifteenth  of  all  their  movables  from  the 
'archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
knighta,  freeholders,  and  other  our  subjects ' — the 
clauses  of  John's  Charter  forbidding  the  levy  of 
escuages,  &c,  unless  by  consent  of  the  general 
Council  of  the  kingdom,  were  left  out  altogether. 

Though  Henry  HI.  availed  himself  of  the  first- 
mentioned  trick  to  tax  the  towns  unmercifully,  he 
seems  to  have  respected  the  property  of  the  barons 
and  prelates  ;  but  Edward  I.,  in  desperate  need  of 
money  for  his  expensive  wars,  and  unable  to  bear 
the '  want  of  pence  that  vexes  public  men,'  resorted 
to  all  sorts  of  expedients  for  raising  money,  by  which 
be  rode  roughshod  over  the  charters  of  his  ancestors. 

He  strained  to  its  greatest  stretch  the  power 
which  the  feudal  law  gave  him,  and  he  extorted 
money  from  landowners,  whom  he  charged  for 
compulsory  proof  of  their  title,  and  when  they 
could  not  make  their  title  clear,  seized  their  bind 
for  the  use  of  the  crown.  He  taxed  the  clergy 
so  heavily  that  they  got  the  pope  to  forbid  them 
to  pay,  and  then  the  king  outlawed  them  till  they 
succumbed.  He  took  an  acoount  of  all  moneys  in 
the  monasteries,  whether  belonging  to  the  order  or 
to  depositors  for  safety's  sake,  and  borrowed  the 
principal  sums  on  indefinitely  long  credit  He 
taxed  wool  and  hides,  he  fined  the  towns,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  took  by  way  of  loan  the  value  of 
all  the  wool  exported.  Finally,  when  men  were 
growing  tired  ot  all  this,  and  the  king  thought  it 
inexpedient  to  wring  more  money  from  them, 
though  he  wanted  provisions  for  bis  army  in 
Guienne,  be  laid  hands  on  all  the  wheat  and  cattle 
he  could  collect,  adding  insult  to  injury  by  telling 
the  owners  he  would  pay  by  and  by. 

But  men  had  got  tired  of  these  pranks,  and 
among  the  weary  were  Humphry  de  Bohun  and 
Roger  de  Hi  god,  respectively  earls  of  Hereford  and 
Norfolk.  These  noblemen  flatly  refused  to  obey 
the  king  when  he  told  them  to  go  and  join  his 
array  in  Gascony,  and  they  had  a  reason  for  refus- 
ing quite  unconnected  with  a  desire  to  keep  whole 
bones.  Edward  had  to  command  in  person  in 
Flanders,  and  sorely  against  his  will  to  leave  behind 
him  two  such  powerful  enemies  to  his  home  policy 
as  the  two  earls.  Ah  soon  as  he  was  gone,  they 
set  to  work,  and  presented  to  his  Council  of 
Regency  a  bill,  which  was  emphatically  called 
the '  ConfirmaUo  Chartarum.'  By  this,  they  restored 
the  omitted  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter,  and 
made  them  plain  according  to  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  framers.  The  bill  declared,  ( that  for 
no  businas  from  henceforth  we  shall  take  such 
manner  of  auU,  tasks,  nor  prises,  but  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  realm,  and  for  the  common  profit 
thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and  prises  due  and 
accustomed* 

Edward's  Council  were  afraid  to  assent  to  this 
bill,  or  to  send  it  over  to  the  king  in  Flanders. 
But  the  earls  were  strongly  backed,  and  stood 
firm,  till,  with  the  greatest  ill-will,  Kong  Edward 


signed  the  charter,  and  it  became  a  law  for  ever. 
The  passing  of  this  law  necessitated  a  total 
change  in  the  system  of  taxation ;  and  in  this 
king's  reign  went  forth  the  first  regular  writs 
summoning  the  representatives  of  cities  and  towns 
to  join  the  great  Council  of  the  kingdom  in  voting 
supplies  to  the  crown. 

Edward  HL,  though,  for  the  most  part,  an 
observer  of  this  law,  when  hard  pressed  to  defray 
the  cost  of  his  intended  expedition  against  France, 
the  overtaxed  people  beginning  to  shew  signs  of 
discontent,  had  recourse  to  forced  loans  and  tal- 
lages, and  seized  for  his  present  use  the  tin  and 
wool  of  the  year.  But  the  people  would  not  have 
it ;  and  when  the  king  came  to  them  in  a  consti- 
tutional way  for  more  money,  they  impeach  ed,  for 
the  first  time  in  English  history,  the  king's  minis- 
ters. They  granted  the  Buljsidy  asked  for,  and 
then  said  that '  if  their  said  liege  lord  had  always 
possessed  about  him  faithful  counsellors  and  good 
officers,  he  would  have  been  so  rich  that  he  would 
have  had  no  need  of  charging  his  Commons  with 
subsidy  or  tallage,  considering  the  great  ransoms 
of  the  French  and  Scotch  kings,  and  of  so  many 
other  prisoners ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  for  the 
private  advantage  of  some  near  the  king  and  of 
others  by  their  collusion,  that  the  king  and  kingdom 
are  so  impoverished,  and  the  Commons  so  ruined.' 

With  Richard  II.,  in  whose  reign  was  the  rebel- 
lion which  was  urged  into  action  by  the  poll-tax, 
originated  the  impost  miscalled  a  'benevolence.' 
Begging-letters  were  sent  in  the  king's  name  to 
such  people  as  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  give, 
and  strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  induce 
them  to  comply  with  the  request.  Large  sums 
were  thus  collected,  of  which  no  account  was 
rendered  ;  and  the  tax  being  a  convenient 
one,  succeeding  kings  used  it  in  spite  of  the 
law  down  to  the  tune  of  the  Stuarts.  Under 
Edward  IV.,  these  'benevolences'  became  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  for  they  were  raised  in  addi- 
tion to  the  taxes  legally  voted.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  '  usurping  Richard,'  who  sought  there- 
by to  win  popular  favour,  to  abolish  them  by 
statute ;  but  Henry  VIL,  whose  money-loving  cha- 
racter is  well  known,  set  this  most  salutary  law  on 
one  side  because  it  luid  been  passed  by  an  unlawful 
king ;  and  because,  though  it  forbade  the  compul- 
sory levy  of  such  imposts,  it  did  not  forbid  entirely 
the  solicitation  of  gilts  from  private  persons. 

Cardinal  Morton,  Henry's  minister,  caught  the 
people  on  what  they  called  'Morton's  fork.'  He 
said  that  those  who  lived  frugally  must  have  saved 
wherewithal  to  give,  and  those  who  lived  sumptu- 
ously could  evidently  afford  to  spend  ;  so  that  in 
either  case  they  must  comply  with  his  demands  for 
money. 

Henry  VI II.  twice  resorted  to  benevolences,  the 
second  time  in  1545,  when  he  screwed  L.119,581, 
7s.  6d.  out  of  the  people.  On  this  occasion, 
Alderman  Reed)  a  citizen  of  London,  was  so  bold 
as  to  refuse  to  contribute  ;  and  by  way  of  bringing 
him  to  reason  in  respect  of  his  duty  as  to  freewill- 
offerings,  the  king  had  him  arrested  and  sent  down 
to  Sir  Ralph  Ewer,  the  general  commanding  on 
the  Scots'  border,  with  orders  to  employ  him  as  a 
common  soldier,  at  his  own  charges,  and  to  put  him 
to  the  hardest  and  most  perilous  work— adding, 
•you  must  use  him  in  all  things  according  to  the 
sharpe  disciplyne  militar  of  the  northern  wars.' 

When  in  an  earlier  year  of  the  reign,  Wolscy 
demanded  an  enormous  present  from  the  city  of 
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London,  the  magistrates  remonstrated ;  but  Wolsey 
warned  them  they  had  better  do  us  he  bid  them, 
'  lest  it  might  fortune  to  cost  eonie  of  them  their 
heads.'  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  govern- 
ment went  to  work,  and  twice  it  met  with  armed 
resistance  itt  the  counties.  With  a  House  of 
Commons  that  approved  an  act  releasing  the  king 
from  his  debts,  almost  anything  could  be  done  ; 
though  even  that  assembly,  on  several  occasions, 
ventured  to  resist ;  and  once,  to  Wolsey*s  great 
disgust,  cut  down  the  king's  demand  one-half. 

Besides  the  regular  subsidies  voted  by  parliament, 
and  these  miscalled  benevolences,  Henry  VIII. 
received  money  from  forced  loans,  which  some- 
times he  paid  back,  and  sometimes  did  not 
His  daughter  Mary  adopted  the  loan-system,  but 
dropped  benevolences ;  and  Elizabeth  borrowed 
under  letters  sealed  with  her  privy  seal,  but  she 
made  it  a  practice  to  repay.  James  I.,  who,  having 
quarrelled  with  his  parliament  had  to  live  how  he 
could  for  six  years,  raised  money  by  forced  loans, 
enormous  fines  inflicted  by  the  Star-Chamber,  and 
by  means  of  a  benevolence.  For  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  last  of  these,  Mr  Oliver  St  John  was 
fined  five  thousand  pounds,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  during  pleasure  ;  and  in  1606,  when 
Mr  Bates,  a  Turkey  merchant,  refused  to  pay  a  duty 
on  foreign  currants,  which  had  been  imposed  by 
the  act  of  the  crown  alone,  he  was  pursued  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  a  judgment  obtained 
against  him. 

After  Charles  L  had  dismissed  his  second  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  save  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
there  was  a  '  plentiful  lack '  of  means  for  carrying 
on  the  government.  Recourse  was  had  to  a  forced 
loan,  towards  which  the  persons  addressed  by  the 
royal  letter  were  required  to  contribute  a  specific  turn, 
instructions  being  given  to  the  sheriffs  to  send  the 
names  of  refusers  to  the  council.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  order  was  issued  that  every  one  should  pay 
into  the  king's  exchequer  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  paid  under  the  last  parliamentary 
assessment 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  the  people  to 
stomach.  They  hail  paid  illegal  loans,  benevolences, 
imposts,  duties,  &c,  though  they  might  have 
been  protected  in  their  refusal  to  pay  them  by 
statutes  of  Magna  Cliarta  and  Edward  I. ;  but 
when  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  levying  general 
taxes  by  the  royal  order— a  plan  which  would  have 
enabled  the  king  to  do  without  parliaments  at  all 
— there  were  found  good  men  and  true  to  resist. 

Darnel,  Corbet,  Earl,  Heveningham,  and  Hamp- 
den refused  to  pay,  and  were  arrested  by  order  of 
the  king.  They  sued  out  their  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  and,  after  long  argument,  judgment  was 
given  against  them.  It  was  time  then  to  be  up  and 
doing,  and  the  Petition  of  Right  was  presented  to 
the  king. 

Iu  the  Petition,  the  protecting  statutes  were 
recited,  and  the  late  unconstitutional  proceedings 
were  complained  of,  a  prayer  for  redress  being 
added.    Over  this  and  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Petition,  a  severe  struggle  ensued ;  the  king, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  Upper  House,  trving  his 
utmost  to  evade  granting  it.    Only  by  making  the  ; 
very  firmest  stand,  and  refusing  to  abate  one  tittle  \ 
of  their  just  claim,  did  the  Commons  obtain  for ! 
their  Petition  of  Right  the  royal  order,  *  Soit  droit 
fait  comme  est  dfsiri.' 

Then  came,  in  1634,  disputes  about  ship-money. 
It  was  found  that  in  old  times  the  seaports,  and 


even  the  maritime  counties,  had  been  called  upon 
to  supply  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  ;  and 
though  this  call  had  not  been  made  for  several 
centuries,  Charles's  necessity  suggested  to  him  to 
revive  it  He  not  onlv  taxed  the  ports,  but  inland 
towns  also,  and  for  the  latter  he  had  not  an  iota 
of  right  Mr  Hampden,  who  lived  in  Buckingham- 
shire, refused  to  pay  his  share.  Judgment  was  had 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  so  the  Long 
Parliament,  early  in  its  session,  passed  a  bill  which 
declared  ship-money  to  be  illegal,  and  reversed,  as 
an  act  of  parliament,  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
against  Mr  Hampden. 

'Tonnage  and  poundage,'  which  was  a  custom- 
house duty  on  merchandise  at  the  outports  and  on 
home-manufactures,  had  been  commonly  granted  to 
a  new  king  for  life.  To  Charles,  the  Commons,  in 
view  of  some  redress  they  wanted,  gave  it  for  one 
year  only.  He  therefore  took  it  of  his  own  accord, 
saying,  when  remonstrated  with  by  parliament,  that 
this  was  '  what  he  had  never  meant  to  give  away, 
nor  could  possibly  do  without'  J udgment  having 
been  given  against  several  merchants  who  refused 
to  pay  it,  this  tax  was  included  among  those  others 
imposed  by  royal  prerogative,  which  the  Long 
Parliament  by  statute  abolished. 

In  Charles  II.'s  time,  excise  taxes,  which  had 
sprung  up  during  the  Protectorate,  were  established 
as  a  source  of  revenue.  Convocation,  which  had 
hitherto  voted  the  taxes  payable  by  the  clergy,  in 
his  reign  also  resigned  their  right,  and  took  for  the 
clergy,  instead  of  it,  the  right  to  vote  at  elections  of 
members  of  parliament ;  and  the  abolition,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Charles  II.,  of  all  feudal  rights 
derived  from  tenure,  was  the  death-blow  of  pur- 
veyance, that  constant  source  of  bitterness,  which 
was  a  levy  in  kind  upon  the  people  who  lived  in 
the  line  of  country  through  which  the  king  might 
be  travelling. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  to  secure 
the  subject  from  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
it  was  found  that  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
Great  Rebellion  had  somewliat  impaired  the  sup- 
posed strength  of  the  protecting  statute.  At  all 
events,  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which  parlia- 
ment presented  to  the  Prince  of  Orauge,  it  was 
stated  that '  the  late  King  James,  by  the  assistance 
of  divers  evil  counsellors,  Judges,  and  ministers 
employed  by  him,'  had  levied  4  money  for  and  to 
the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for 
other  time  and  in  other  manner  than  the  same  was 
granted  by  parliament;'  and  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
it  is  expressly  declared  that  anv  taxes  levied  with- 
out consent  of  parliament  arc  illegal.  This  was  the 
last  time  that  a  fresh  law  was  required  to  establish 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  wisdom  of  those  to 
whom  Englishmen  for  ever  are  indebted  for  their 
Great  Charter. 

The  right  of  parliament  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  its  supplies  was  acquired  during  the  minority  of 
Richard  II.,  when  John  Philjwt  and  William 
Walworth,  members  of  the  Commons'  House,  were 
intrusted  with  the  money  collected  on  the  votes, 
and  were  ordered  to  account  for  the  same  to  the 
House.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  IV.,  a  treasurer, 
rendering  accounts  to  the  House,  was  appointed  to 
disburse  the  supplies ;  and  it  is  common  to  find 
attached  to  money-bills  of  this  and  subsequent 
periods,  a  direction  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent : 
'for  guarding  the  seas,'  '  to  be  spent  iu  the  king's 
wars  ;'  or  '  for  the  payment  of  pension?.' 

But  though  this  right  was  in  some  cases  allowed, 
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it  was  not  universally  so.  In  1593,  when  Elizabeth 
was  anxious  to  get  a  supply  from  the  House,  she 
told  Bacon  to  offer  to  shew  her  accounts,  *  not  of 
necessity,  but  of  royal  grace  ;'  and  James,  in  1624, 
offered,  as  a  matter  of  favour,  to  allow  the  money 
voted  to  be  disbursed  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee. In  1603,  Charles  II.  offered  to  shew  his 
accounts — a  courtesy  not  apparently  appreciated 
by  the  Commons,  since  a  few  years  later,  when 
they  made  some  difficulty  about  a  grant,  they 
refused  to  accept 4  the  royal  word  that  the  money 
shall  be  properly  spent.' 

The  right  to  vote  specific  sums  for  specific  pur- 
poses, to  know  how  the  money  voted  has  been 
expended,  to  regulate  the  public  payments  as  well 
as  to  fix  the  public  income,  was  acquired  incon- 
testably  when  the  self-taxation  right  was  finally 
established — when  liberty,  order,  and  rights  quite 
as  divine  as  those  of  kings,  were  secured  to  these 
kingdoms  by  the  accession  of  a  dynasty  for  which 
a  course  was  plainly  marked  out,  and  which  had 
its  authority  in  a  parliamentary  title. 


THE  SEA-SERPENT. 

'I  believe  in  the  Great  Sea-serpent'  Uncon- 
sciously, I  uttered  these  words  aloud,  as  I  stood  one 
night  on  the  forecastle  of  an  American  clipper. 
We  had  just  escaped  from  the  China  Sea,  after 
sixteen  days'  hammering  against  head  galea,  and 
were  gently  gliding  into  the  Pacific  under  a  crowd 
of  cotton  canvas,  which,  in  the  full  moonlight, 
almost  pained  the  eye  by  its  brightness.  The  deck 
was  crowded  with  a  strange,  motley  mass  of  human 
beings,  the  prevailing  type  of  humanity  being 
Chinese,  for  we  had  about  six  hundred  Celestials 
on  board,  rushing  to  the  El  Dorado  of  California. 

The  sailors  were  men  of  all  nations,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  costume  ;  many  of  them  wore  red  shirts, 
thereby  relieving  the  monotonous  blue  cotton  of 
John  Chinaman.  I  had  wandered  forward,  and, 
finding  myself  alone  on  the  forecastle,  had  been 
standing  there,  mayhap,  half  an  hour,  enjoying  the 
rare  luxury  of  solitude,  and  watching  the  porpoises 
darting  backwards  and  forwards  across  our  bows, 
as  the  noble  old  ship  rose  to  each  long  smooth 
swell,  and  then  made  a  stately  bow  towards  the 
blue  hillock,  as  it  swept  away  from  her. 

It  was  a  mild,  peaceful  night,  and  doubly 
delightful  after  the  pitching  and  tossing,  the  jerk- 
ing and  groaning,  we  had  undergone  for  a  fortnight. 
My  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  mysterious 
inhabitants  of  the  element  on  the  surface  of  which 
we  were  floating.  What  wonderful  creatures  might 
at  that  very  moment  l)e  beneath  our  keel,  perhaps 
never  requiring,  possibly  unable,  to  reach  the  sur- 
face !  The  monsters  which  are  revealed  to  us  by 
the  microscope  may  have  mammoth  relatives  ;  the 
fantastic  forms  of  fossil  reptiles  may  be  outdone  by 
living  creatures  beneath  us,  and  possibly  in  view 
of  those  playful,  long-snouted  porpoises  beside  me. 
Perhaps  the  sea-serpent ;  an,  the  sea-serpent ! 
Imagination  at  once  mounted  on  stilts ;  memory 
brought  before  me  the  various  accounts  of  its 
appearance,  accounts  so  numerous,  bo  full  in  detail, 
attested  by  so  many  witnesses,  and  agreeing  in  the 
main  so  thoroughly  with  each  other,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  discredit  them.  The  objection  raised 
by  Professor  Owen,  that  none  of  its  bones  have 
l>een  found,  weighs  little  against  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  captain  and  officers  of  a  British  man- 
of-war,  so  lately  as  1848,  that  they  passed  within 
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one  hundred  yards  of  a  snake  which  they  estimated 
to  shew  sixty  feet  of  his  body  above  water,  and  to 
have  probably  forty  feet  more  underneath. 
That  sea-snakes  of  small  size  do  exist  cannot  be 
uestdoned.  A  few  miles  off  the  coast  of  Borneo, 
have  passed  many  hundreds  of  them  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  smooth  sea,  measuring  about  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  colour, 
barred  with  yellow.  I  recollected  what  a  stampede 
took  place  one  night  on  board  a  ship  lying  in  the 
Hooghly,  opposite  Calcutta,  when  the  forecastle 
was  taken  charge  of  by  a  six-foot  snake,  which  had 
crawled  up  the  chain  cable  and  through  the  hawse- 
pipe. 

Turning  these  matters  over  in  my  mind  as  I  stood 
alone  in  the  bows  of  the  ship,  the  words  I  have 
commenced  this  paper  with  involuntarily  found 
utterance  :  '  I  believe  in  the  Great  Sea-serpent.' 

'So  do  I,  sir,'  came  back  to  me  like  an  echo. 
The  voice  came  from  near  my  feet,  and,  looking 
closely  at  the  place,  I  found  an  old-salt  coiled  up 
on  the  heel  of  the  cathead,  but  hidden  from  me 
before  by  the  black  shadow  of  the  jib.  The  man 
was  quite  a  character  on  board,  singular  in  appear- 
ance and  manner,  rough  and  surly  with  strangers, 
but  improving  on  acquaintance.  He  was  a 
thorough  seaman,  and  had  already  proved  himself 
one  of  the  most  reliable  men  on  board  for  any 
service  requiring  courage  and  judgment.  Our 
crew  had  found  nicknames  for  each  other,  and  I 
had  learned  to  distinguish  Irish  Mike,  Soldier 
Harry,  and  One-eyed  Sam.  The  old  sailor  beside 
me  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Jake  the 
Whaler.  He  spoke  in  such  a  marked  and  earnest 
tone,  that  it  roused  my  curiosity.  'Why  do  you 
believe  in  the  great  sea-snake ;  have  you  ever  seen 
him,  Jake  ?' 

4  I  have,  sir,'  said  Jake. 

The  tone  and  look  of  the  old  man  were  like 
those  wherewith  the  Ancient  Mariner  chilled  the 
blood  of  the  wedding-guest  Not  another  word 
passed  for  several  minutes ;  Jake  seemed  in  a  reverie, 
and,  for  myself,  I  was  wondering  whether  the  old  man 
was  mad,  for  I  could  not  doubt  his  being  thoroughly 
in  earnest  That  voice  and  look  could  not  have  been 
assumed  by  the  best  actor  that  ever  wore  buskin. 
After  a  pause,  during  which  I  lighted  my  pipe  and 
sat  down  on  the  anchor-stock,  I  said:  'Come,  Jake, 
tell  me  all  about  it ;  when  did  it  happen,  and 
where  ? ' 

'  I  never  tell  it  now,  sir,'  said  he  ;  4 1  can't  bear 
to  be  laughed  at,  and  told  that  it  was  all  delirium 
and  fever.  For  two  years  past,  I  haven't  even 
heard  the  name  of  the  sea-serpent ;  though  day  and 
night  I  think  of  him,  and  shall  while  I  live.' 

4  But,  Jake,'  said  I,  *  you  need  not  fear  that 
I  shall  laugh  at  anything  told  in  earnest ;  and  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  1  should  like  a  yarn  about 
the  sea-serpent.' 

4  Don't  call  it  a  yarn,  6ir,'  said  Jake  ;  4  'tis  too 
true  and  too  homble  to  be  called  a  yarn.' 

4  Fok'sle  there,'  hailed  the  mate  from  the  waist 
of  the  ship. 

4  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  answered  my  companion. 

4  Strike  eight  bells.' 

As  the  eight  measured  strokes  were  given,  and 
the  sweet,  sharp  sound  filled  the  air,  followed  by  the 
boatswain's  hoarse  voice,  I  felt  that  all  chance  of 
hearing  Jake'B  utory  for  that  night  was  over,  and 
strolled  back  to  the  poop,  had  my  nightly  glass  of 
grog,  and  turned  in,  determined  to  nnd  an  early 
opportunity  of  learning  the  old  sailor's  secret 
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Early  next  morning,  I  came  on  deck,  and  found 
a  strange  and  menacing  change  of  weather  had 
taken  place.  The  wind  had  died  away,  and  the 
ship  pitched  uneasily  in  a  heavy,  confused  swell. 
A  heavy  bank  of  clouds  was  rising  in  the  south- 
west, illuminated  every  few  moments  by  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning.  The  barometer  had  been 
gradually  falling,  and  the  men  were  engaged  taking 
in  the  light  sails.  Fitful  puffs  of  wind  sang  through 
the  rigging,  and  the  sails  alternately  thrashed  back 
on  the  masts,  and  then  tugged  forward,  straining  at 
their  tackle  like  chained  fiends.  The  main-course 
was  now  reefed,  and  the  topsail  brailed  up  sharp, 
looking  like  a  row  of  great  bladders  as  it  blew  out 
from  the  yard.  I  glanced  to  windward,  and  saw 
the  rapidly-advancing  bank  of  cloud  was  edged 
with  white,  where  the  coming  blast  ploughed  up 
the  sea  in  its  course. 

'Send  another  hand  to  the  wheel,  Mr  Blow/ 
shouted  the  captain. 

The  words  nad  scarcely  left  his  lips  when  the 
gale  struck  us,  and  the  ship  heeled,  over  till  the 
water  rushed  in  at  the  ports,  and  everything  loose 
on  the  decks  flew  into  tho  lee-scuppers.  The  hal- 
liards of  the  upper  topsail  yards  were  let  go,  but, 
while  the  yards  were  coming  down,  the  roresail 
tore  adrift,  split  into  long  streamers,  which  rl uttered 
out,  flapping  and  cracking  like  gigantic  stockwhips, 
till  they  were  borne  on  by  the  gale.  The  ship 
righted  and  gained  way  at  the  same  moment,  and 
we  flew  through  the  water  with  the  wind  on  our 
quarter. 

For  eleven  days  and  nights  the  weather  never 
moderated,  and  we  ran  before  the  gale  at  a  terrific 
rate  of  speed,  crossing  the  North  Pacific  in  as  short 
a  time  as  it  had  ever  been  done  by  a  sailing-vessel. 
There  was  but  little  chance  of  hearing  Jake's  yarn 
during  this  time,  but  I  kept  the  matter  in  my 
mind,  and,  when  at  last  the  gale  ceased,  and  we 
were  no  longer  rushing  through  the  creaming  foam 
pursued  by  great,  green  mountains  with  threatening 
crests,  but  calmly  gliding  towards  the  golden  land, 
I  got  the  old  sailor  to  unburden  his  mind  to  me, 
and  shall  now  try  to  give  an  accurate  version  of  his 
story,  though  I  cannot  follow  his  exact  words. 

*  Tis  eight  years,  air,'  said  he, '  since  I  shipped 
aboard  of  the  brig  Mermaid,  bound  from  Liverpool 
to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  on  a  palm-oil  voyage. 
She  was  a  poor  craft,  and  we  had  a  bad  Bet  on 
board  of  her.  The  skipper  spent  most  of  the  time 
he  was  sober  in  tormenting  the  cabin-boy,  but, 
after  the  poor  lad  was  lost  overboard — most  of  us 
thought  he  jumped  over  to  escape  his  tyrant 
—the  captain  was  seldom  off  his  sofa,  where  he  lay 
swigging  rum  and  swearing  at  the  steward.  The 
mate  had  to  navigate  the  brig,  and  he  was  such  a 
stupid,  thick-headed  fellow,  that  it  was  little  wonder 
we  ran  off  our  course,  and  made  the  African 
coast  a  little  below  Cape  Blanco,  and  far  to  the 
northward  of  where  we  ought  to  have  been.  Our 
water  had  fallen  very  short,  and  the  mate  coasted 
along  for  some  miles  till  we  found  a  small  bay,  and, 
after  considerable  search,  discovered  a  stream 
from  which  we  could  fill  our  casks.  He  brought 
the  brig  to  an  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the  coast 
— the  breeze  was  very  light,  and  sea  almost  calm. 

'  The  next  day  we  were  busy  getting  water,  but 
we  made  slow  work  of  it,  as  the  small  stream  was 
nearly  dry.  The  mate  didn't  much  like  stopping 
where  we  were,  so  close  to  the  shore,  but  he  had 
no  choice,  for  it  fell  dead  calm,  and  kept  so  for  a 
whole  week.   It  was  on  the  evening  01  the  third 


day  after  anchoring  that  the  captain  came  on  deck 
and  sat  down  on  the  break  ox  the  poop,  smoking 
his  pipe.  He  was  almost  sober,  and  had  a  quieter 
way  with  him  than  usual,  but  suddenly  he  dropped 
his  pipe,  and  gave  two  or  three  wild  shrieks,  like  a 
frightened  woman.  The  mate  ran  to  him,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Look  there,  look  there  1 "  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
water,  about  a  boat's-length  from  the  brig. 

'I  looked  at  the  place,  and  saw  a  queer  swirl  on 
the  surface,  and  the  stain  of  blood,  just  as  if  a 
whale  had  been  lanced  and  sounded 

"  There  was  a  big  shark  there,"  says  the  skipper, 
his  eyes  staring,  and  trembling  all  over — "  there 
was  a  big  shark  there,  lying  quiet  on  the  surface, 
and  suddenly  a  great  pair  of  jaws  opened  and 
seemed  to  swallow  him  as  you  might  swallow  a 
shrimp." 

"Only  another  shark  falling  foul  of  him,  cap- 
tain," says  the  mate ;  "  I  ve  often  seen  them  bite 
each  other." 

'  The  skipper  called  out  for  rum,  and  lay  down  on 
the  deck,  shaking  as  if  he  had  the  ague.  The  mate 
looked  at  me,  shook  his  head,  and  said :  u  Gone 
mad  at  last,"  and  I  certainly  thought  that  liquor 
had  turned  the  captain's  brain.  We  soon  learned 
what  good  reason  he  had  for  his  terror. 

'  It  was  not  more  than  an  hour  afterwards  that  he 
rose  alongside,  and  with  his  head  as  high  as  our 
mainyard,  looked  down  on  the  deck,  opening  and 
shutting  that  horrible  mouth  the  skipper  had  first 
seen.' 

*  What  rose  alongside,  Jake  V  said  L 

'The  Sea-serpent,'  said  Jake,  in  the  solemn, 

earnest  tones  he  had.  used  when  speaking  to  me 

first  on  the  subject. 
I  had  the  conviction  that  the  man  was  in 

earnest    '  Well,'  said  I, '  tell  me  all  about  it ;  and 

first,  what  length  and  thickness  might  he  have 

been?' 

'  Judging  by  the  length  of  our  brig,  sir,  I  think 
he  must  have  been  good  two  hundred  feet,  and  he 
looked  more  like  a  monstrous  conger-eel  than 
anything  else  I  can  think  of.  His  body  was  as 
thick  as  a  cart-horse,  and  his  head  was  flat  like  an 
eel's,  and  a  couple  01  fathoms  long.  He  had  great 
gills,  too,  like  an  eel.  His  eyes  were  very  big  and 
brignt ;  and  when  he  lifted  his  head,  opening  and 
shutting  those  frightful  jaws,  as  he  had  a  habit 
of  doing  every  few  seconds,  he  was  the  most  awful 
sight  you  can  fancy.  Some  of  the  men  said  they 
saw  his  teeth,  and  that  he  had  a  double  row  like  a 
shark,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  saw  them  myself.  It 
was  his  eyes,  sir — his  eyes  I  was  always  looking  at, 
and  always  with  a  fear  that  I  should  find  them 
looking  right  at  mo.  His  skin  was  dark  and  glossy, 
like  the  skin  of  a  whale — I  didn't  see  a  hair  any- 
where about  him ;  and  when  we  afterwards  saw 
him  swimming  about,  he  wriggled  through  the 
water  eel-fashion ;  and  you  could  see  that  the  dark 
colour  of  the  back  got  gradually  lighter  on  the 
sides,  and  the  belly  was  nearly  white.  But  those 
matters  I  noticed  afterwards,  for  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  when  he  rose  alongside,  and  stared  down  on  our 
decks,  as  I 've  told  you,  I  was  sitting  on  the  deck 
cleaning  some  brass  work,  and  when  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  that  dreadful  head,  I  just  sat  where  I  was, 
and  stared  at  him  with  my  mouth  open,  till  he 
sank  down  gently  out  of  sight 

'  My  head  felt  dizzy  and  my  eyes  dim  for  half  a 
minute,  and  then  I  heard  the  captain  howling,  and 
saw  that  he  was  lying  on  the  deck  flat  on  his  face 
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The  mate  and  myself  lifted  him  up,  but  he  kept 
shrieking,  and  wouldn't  open  bis  eyes;  bo  we 
carried  him  below,  and  hud  him  on  the  sofa.  On 
the  cabin  table  was  the  captain's  case-bottle  of  rum, 
and  the  mate  filled  himself  a  full  gloss,  and  drank 
it  off ;  then  he  filled  a  glass  for  me,  but  his  hand 
shook  so  that  good  part  of  it  was  spilled.  When  I 
went  on  deck  again,  I  found  that  the  men  had  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  forecastle,  in  spite  of  the  heat, 
and  two  of  them,  who  had  been  ill  with  coast-fever 
for  some  days,  were  now  quite  out  of  their  senses. 
WelL  sir,  that  night  the  steward  got  so  frightened 
by  what  he  had  seen,  and  by  the  horrible  yells  of 
the  skipper,  that  he  went  forward  amongst  the 
men,  taking  a  small  keg  of  rum  with  him  ;  and 
the  hands  were  soon  all  drunk,  and  fighting  among 
each  other  like  devils.  The  mate  and  myself  took 
it  in  turns  to  mind  the  skipper  ;  and  about  day- 
light, I  was  wakened  from  a  short  snooze  by  a 
sudden  quiet  coming  over  the  ship,  and  there  was 
the  captain  quite  dead,  his  chin  fallen,  and  his 
eyes  wide  open.  The  same  afternoon,  the  two 
men  who  had  been  ill  of  coast-fever  died,  and  there 
were  three  others  in  their  berths  raving.  Twice 
that  day  we  saw  the  great  snake — once  about  a 
mile  from  us,  and  the  next  time  some  six  miles 
out  to  seaward,  and  we  hoped  he  had  left  us 
altogether ;  but  on  the  next  day,  he  rose  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  our  starboard  beam,  and 
moved  his  head  about  as  he  had  done  at  first 
Eight  times  in  all  we  saw  him,  air ;  and  once  the 
steward,  who  was  wild  with  drink,  got  the  captain's 
gun  out,  and  would  have  fired  at  him,  but  the 
mate  took  it  out  of  his  hands.  On  the  seventh  day 
from  the  time  we  came  to  anchor,  the  weather 
suddenly  changed,  and  a  heavy  tornado  came  on, 
and  blew  us  right  out  to  sea.  We  lost  most  of  our 
spars,  being  so  short-handed;  and  as  soon  as  the 
gale  moderated,  we  hove  overboad  the  captain  and 
four  of  the  hands  who  had  died  in  that  bay,  but 
whom  we  had  been  afraid  to  bury  before,  lest  the 
snake  might  take  a  fancy  for  human  flesh.  At  last, 
we  reached  Sierra  Leone,  nearly  dismasted,  and 
with  only  three  hands  on  board  fit  for  duty.  We 
got  help  from  another  vessel  before  we  could  bring 
the  ship  to  anchor  ;  and  after  that,  I  remember 
nothing,  till  I  found  myself  recovering  from  fever 
in  the  Sierra  Leone  hospital,  my  head  shaved,  and 
my  limbs  as  weak  as  a  child's. 

1  The  brig  had  left  the  port  with  a  new  crew,  and 
the  few  survivors  of  her  former  crew  had  returned 
to  England  in  another  ship.  They  laughed  at  me 
when  I  told  them  about  what  we  had  seen  and  gone 
through  ;  they  told  me  it  was  only  my  dreams 
when  I  had  brain-fever.  I  wish  I  could  have 
thought  so,  sir  ;  for  it  was  all  too  true— too  true.' 

Again  the  sharp,  sweet  sound  of  the  ship's  bell, 
again  the  hoarse  call  of  the  watch,  and  old  Jake 
the  Whaler  and  1  parted  company. 

THE   STAGE   OF  OLD. 

The  Btage  is  wonderfully  conservative  in  its  way. 
Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players  might  have  been 
written  yesterday  instead  of  three  hundred  years 
ago.  But  spite  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
theatrical  world  clings  to  its  traditions,  its  customs 
are  not  endowed  with  Median  inflexibility,  and 
Time  has  rung  tie  changes  behind  the  scenes  as 
remorselessly  as  is  his  wont  elsewhere.  The 
tedious  two-act  farce,  the  musical  burletta,  the 
five-act  tragedy  and  comedy — saving  the  glorious 


classics  of  the  stage — the  comic  pantomime  of 
Rich  and  Grimaldi,  have  all  vanished  from  the 
boards.  Even  that  time-honoured  institution,  the 
pit,  is  in  course  of  extinction,  become  small  by 
degrees  and  disagreeably  less  every  day;  and 
before  long  the  playgoer  who  does  not  care  to 
spend  nearly  1ml  f  a-sovereign  for  an  evening's 
diversion  will  have  to  betake  himself  to  some 
other  amusement 

So  strong  at  one  time  was  Btage  tradition  even 
in  trivial  matters,  that  Macklin  caused  as  much 
debate  by  wearing  a  black  wig  as  Shylock,  as  he 
did  by  taking  a  serious  view  of  the  character.  The 
old  stage  was  lamentably  indifferent  regarding  cos- 
tume, splendour  rather  than  fitness  and  propriety 
being  its  aim.   Garrick  played  Macbeth  in  a  gola- 


laced  waistcoat  and  red  velvet  breeches ;  and  Mrs 
Siddons  arrayed  Queen  Katharine  in  an  old  woman's 
cap  and  a  regal  diadem,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Miss 
Hawkins,  who  argued :  '  Katharine  was  a  Spaniard, 
and  with  the  advantages  of  her  national  dress, 
would  have  made  a  deeper  impression,  and  proved 
her  tyrant  still  more  unjust'  The  witches  in  Mac- 
beth wore  mittens,  plaited  caps,  laced  aprons,  red 
stomachers,  and  ruffs.  In  1793,  the  management  of 
Drury  Lane  resolved  that  the  tragedy  should  no 
longer  be  represented  as  a  tragi-comedy,  and  ordered 
the  actors  who  played  the  weird  Bisters  to  abstain 
from  all  buffoonery ;  the  costumier  doing  his  part 
towards  the  reform  by  providing  them  with  a  dress 
stated  by  a  panegyrical  critic  not  to  resemble  any 
human  garb  whatever ;  what  it  did  resemble,  he 
neglects  to  inform  us,  thinking  it  quite  sufficient 
to  observe  that  'they  appeared  as  preternatural 
beings,  distinguishable  only  by  the  fellness  of  their 
purposes  and  the  fatality  of  their  delusions.'  At 
the  same  time,  Banquo's  ghost  was  left  entirely  to 
the  imagination  of  the  audience.  Some  years 
before,  Lloyd  had  written : 


In  stage  customs,  what  offends  me  i 
Is  the  slip-door  and  slowly  rising  ghost 
Tell  me,  nor  count  the  question  too  severe, 
Why  need  the  ^'f"»fl  powdered  form  appear ? 
When  chilling  horrors  shake  the  affrighted  king ; 
And  guilt  torments  him  with  her  serpent  sting ; 
When  keenest  feelings  at  his  bosom  pull, 
And  fancy  tells  him  that  his  seat  is  full ; 
Why  need  the  ghost  usurp  the  monarch's  place, 
To  frighten  children  with  his  mealy  face  ? 
The  king  alone  should  form  the  phantom  there, 
And  talk  and  tremble  at  the  vacant  chair. 

The  experiment,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful to  decide  the  question  one  way  or  another ; 
modern  managers  foil  ow  their  own  fancies  in  the 
matter,  and  Banquo's  ghost  has  not  yet  suffered  the 
fate  of  the  spirits  of  Jaffier  and  Pierre  in  Venice 
Preterved  (spirits  originally  made  visible  to  the 
audience  at  the  express  desire  of  Otway  himself) ; 
and  considering  Shakspeare's  partiality  for  ghosts, 
we  doubt  if  he  would  have  endorsed  the  notions 
of  the  party  advocating  their  practical  abolition. 
Addison  declared  stage-ghosts  were  proper  aids  to 
poetical  effect,  and,  as  such,  needing  no  excuse  ; 
adding, '  there  is  nothing  which  delights  and  terri- 
fies our  English  theatre  so  much  as  a  ghost,  espe- 
cially when  he  appears  in  a  bloody  shirt  A  spectre 
has  very  often  saved  a  play,  though  he  has  done 
nothing  but  stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through 
a  cleft  in  it  and  sunk  again  without  speaking  one 
word.' 

In  Shakspeare's  day,  the  audience  at  a  theatre 
was  not  confined  to  the  body  of  the  house,  but 
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occupied  purt  of  the  stage  itself.  Sixpence  was  the 
usual  price  for  a  seat  on  the  stage,  hut  there  were 
also  •  twelvepcnny  stools,'  though  what  the  differ- 
ence was  is  not  clear,  unless  the  higher  charge  was 
paid  by  those  who  brought  pages  with  them  to 
keep  their  pipes  duly  supplied  with  tobacco.  Poets 
were  admitted  without  payment — the  mysterious 
free-list,  that  now  a  days  is  alM-ays  suspended, 
being  an  institution  as  old  as  the  drama.  The  fast 
man  of  that  period — the  ' young  gallant'  as  he  was 
called — went  to  the  playhouse  to  shew  off  his 
clothes,  and  witch  the  ladies  by  displaying  his 
proportionable  leg,  white  hand,  Persian  locks,  and 
tolerable  beard  ;  and  for  such  an  exhibition  the 
stage  afforded  the  best  opportunities.  When  the 
Prologue  was  ready  to  go  on,  the  gallant  made  his 
appearance  with  his  three-legged  stool,  sat  him- 
self down  on  the  rush-strewed  boards,  '  valiantly 
beating  down  the  mews  and  hisses  of  the  opposing 
rascality,'  and  amused  himself  by  taking  a  hand 
at  cards  till  the  third  trumpet  announced  the  com- 
mencement of  the  performances.  Then  he  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  whiled  away  the  two  hours  occupied 
by  the  play  by  whistling  accompaniments  to  the 
songs,  crying  at  the  merry  speeches,  mewing  at  the 
passionate  ones,  laughing  at  the  serious  scenes,  criti- 
cising the  actors  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over 
the  house,  as  was  the  custom  of  lords,  knights,  and 
templars  ;  and  filling  up  odd  moments  by  tickling 
his  neighbour's  ear  with  a  rush  from  the  stage.  If 
the  plebeian  spectators  resented  such  behaviour  by 
hooting,  hissing,  and  throwing  dirt,  it  was  *  most 
gentleman-like  patience  to  endure  all  this,  and 
laugh  at  the  silly  animals.'  If  the  gallant  wished  to 
shew  his  contempt  of  the  play,  he  rose  in  the  middle 
of  it,  saluted  any  of  his  acquaintances  present,  and 
departed  with  'a  screwed  and  discontented  face.' 

Inconvenient  as  the  actors  must  have  found  this 
practice,  they  did  not  think  of  insisting  upon  a 
clear  stage  when  the  theatres  were  reopened  after 
the  Restoration. 

At  length,  the  nuisance  grew  so  unbearable,  that 
the  king  interfered,  issuing  the  following  notifica- 
tion, dated  February  25, 166-4 ; «  Whereas  complaint 
hath  been  made  unto  us  of  great  disorders  in  the 
Atti  ring-house  of  the  Theatre  of  our  dearest  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  under  the  government  of  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  William  Davcuant,  by 
the  resort  of  persons  thither  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  actors  and  interruption  of  the  scene — our  will 
and  pleasure  is,  that  no  i>ersons,  of  what  quality 
soever,  do  presume  to  enter  at  the  Attiring-nouse, 
but  only  such  as  do  belong  to  the  Company,  and 
are  employed  by  them.'  If  this  had  any  effect  at 
all,  it  was  but  temporary,  for  thirty  years  later, 
Mrs  Vcrbruggen,  as  prologue-speaker,  said : 

Before  the  play    half  ended,  I  '11  engage 
To  shew  you  beaux  come  trooping  on  the  stage.  . .  . 
But  hush  !  they  're  here  already ;  I  '11  retire, 
And  leave  'em  to  the  ladies  to  admire. 
They'll  shew  you  twenty  thousand  wiU  and  graces, 
They'll  entertain  you  with  their  soft  grimace*, 
Their  snuff-box,  awkward  bows,  and  ugly  faces. 
Between  each  act — performed  by  nicest  rules, 
They'll  treat  you  with  an  Interlude  of  Fools ; 
Of  which  that  you  may  have  the  deeper  sense, 
The  entertainment '■  at - 


Queen  Anne  prohibited  any  person  not  belonging 
to  the  theatre  going  behind  the  scenes  or  appearing 
upon  the  stage ;  but  Col  ley  Cibber  claims  lor  him- 
self and  his  co-managers  the  merit  of  having  effected 
the  desired  reform.    '  Among  our  many  necessary 


reformations,'  he  writes,  '  what  not  a  little  pre- 
served to  us  the  regard  of  our  auditors  was  the 
decency  of  our  clear  stage  ;  from  whence  we  had 
shut  out  those  idle  gentlemen  who  seemed  more 
delighted  to  be  pretty  objects  themselves,  than 
capable  of  any  pleasure  from  the  play ;  who  took 
their  daily  stand  where  they  might  best  elbow  the 
actors,  and  come  in  for  their  Bhare  of  the  auditors' 
attention.  In  many  a  laboured  scene  of  the  warmest 
humour,  and  the  most  affecting  passion,  have  1  seen 
the  best  actors  disconcerted,  while  these  buzzing 
mosquitoes  have  been  fluttering  round  their  eyes 
and  ears.'  The  custom,  however,  was  only  scotched, 
not  killed.  An  advertisement  of  the  performance 
of  The  Prophetess  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  in 
1717  runs  thus :  '  Whereas  there  ore  a  great  many 
scenes  to  be  moved  in  the  opera,  which  cannot  be 
done  if  persons  should  stand  upon  the  stage  ;  it  is 
therefore  desired  that  no  persons  will  take  it  ill 
that  they  must  be  denied  entrance  on  the  stage ;' 
and  at  the  opening  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
in  1732,  it  was  announced  that,  to  prevent  the 
stage  being  overcrowded,  the  admission  would  be 
raised  to  half-a-guinea.  Garrick  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  stage  of  its  invaders  in  a  great  measure  ; 
but  even  in  his  time  the  audience  encroached  upon 
the  actor's  domain,  and  Juliet  lay  in  her  tomb  sur- 
rounded by  a  couple  of  hundred  fashionably-dressed 
people,  though  such  solecisms  were  only  permitted 
upon  benefit-nights  and  special  occasions. 

When  actors  and  actresses  were  '  His  Majesty's 
Servants,'  par  excellence,  His  Majesty's  soldiers 
mounted  guard  every  night  on  the  stages  of  the 
patent  theatres — perhaps  a  necessary  precaution 
in  those  palmy  days  of  the  drama,  when  angry 
auditors  were  given  to  charging  the  actors  sword 
in  hand.  When  this  custom  first  arose,  we  cannot 
say ;  it  was  not  in  vogue  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre  before  1721,  when  a  mob  of  gentlemen, 
after  a  conflict  with  the  members  of  the  company 
upon  the  stage,  set  to  work  destroying  the  hang- 
ings and  other  furniture  of  the  interior  of  the 
house ;  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  another 
riot,  George  I.  ordered  a  guard  to  attend  that 
theatre  as  well  as  the  others.  Stories  are  not 
wanting  of  these  guardians  of  the  stage  being 
carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  acting,  and  start- 
ing out  of  their  professional  immobility.  There 
is  a  tradition  of  an  unlucky  Othello  being  shot 
by  a  soldier,  who  felt  it  impossible  to  stand  quietly 
by  while  Desdemona  was  murdered  ;  and  during  a 
performance  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
when  Lady  Nottingham  denied  liaving  received 
any  ring  from  the  unfortunate  favourite,  the  honest 
sentinel,  starting  from  his  ]K>st,  seized  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  treacherous  dame,  and  exclaimed 
to  the  astonished  stage-queen :  *  It 's  false  ;  she  has 
it  in  her  bosom  ! '  Another  sentinel  is  said  to  have 
been  so  overcome  by  Garrick's  Lear,  that  he  fainted 
when  the  old  king's  troubles  came  to  their  climax  ; 
a  flattering  testimony  to  the  actor's  power,  which 
so  delighted  Garrick  that  he  gave  the  susceptible 
warrior  a  guinea.  Next  night,  his  successor,  hav- 
ing heard  his  comrade's  story,  thought  to  earn  a 
guinea  too ;  accordingly  he  fainted ;  but  as  Garrick 
that  evening  played  Ranger,  it  is  needless  to  say 
the  ruse  failed  to  extract  anything  but  a  grin  from 
Davy.  This  story  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  we 
have  our  doubts ;  and  if  it  was  invented,  fancy  its 
inventor  derived  his  inspiration  from  The  Guardian 
of  April  2,  1713,  which  contains  the  following 
relation  :  4  It  was  a  cause  of  great  sorrow  and 
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melancholy  to  me  some  nights  ago  at  a  plav,  to  see 
a  crowd  in  the  habits  of  the  gentry  of  England 
stupid  to  the  noblest  sentiments  we  have.  The 
circumstance  happened  in  the  scene  of  distress 
betwixt  Percy  and  Anne  Bullen.  One  of  the 
sentinels,  who  stood  on  the  stage  to  prevent  the 
disorders  which  the  most  unmannerly  race  of 
young  men  that  ever  were  seen  in  any  age 
frequently  raise  in  public  assemblies,  upon  Percy's 
beseeching  to  be  heard,  burst  into  tears  ;  upon 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  fell  into  a 
loud  and  ignorant  laughter ;  which  others,  who 
were  touched  with  the  liberal  compassion  of  the 
poor  fellow,  could  hardly  suppress  by  their  clap- 
ping. But  the  man,  without  the  least  confusion  or 
shame  in  liis  countenance  for  what  had  happened, 
wiped  away  the  tears,  and  was  still  intent  upon  the 
play.  The  distress  Btill  rising,  the  soldier  was  so 
much  moved  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  face 
from  the  audience,  to  their  no  small  merriment. 
Percy  had  the  gallantry  to  take  notice  of  his  honest 
heart,  and  gave  him  a  crown  to  help  him  iu  his 
allliction.' 

Ladies— -or  the  sex  is  libelled— like  to  l>e  seen  as 
well  as  to  see  ;  but  they  were  once  seized  with  a 
fancy  for  screening  their  beauty  from  admiring 
eyes  at  places  of  public  resort.  The  fashion  of 
covering  fair  faces  with  black  velvet  masks  was 
a  freak  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  but  the  vizard 
attained  its  greatest  popularity  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  Pepys  noted  the  fact  in  1660,  and 
although  such  an  ardent  lover  of  pretty  faces  must 
have  thought  the  fashion  detestable,  like  a  kind 
husband,  he  hurried  off  to  the  Exchange  to  buy  one 
for  his  wife,  and  put  her  on  equal  terms  with  her 
acquaintances.  The  easy  dames  of  that  day  found 
the  mask  very  convenient,  as  it  enabled  them  to 
exercise  their  tongues  without  restraint,  and  enter 
into  sprightly  contentions  with  the  gentlemen  with 
all  the  advantages  in  their  favour.  Pepys  doubt- 
less was  an  ear-witness  of  many  such  wit-combats, 
one  of  which  he  thus  records  in  his  Diary :  '  To  the 
King's  House,  to  The  Maids  Tragtdy,  but  vexed  all 
the  while  with  two  talking  ladies  and  Sir  Charles 
Sedley ;  yet  pleased  to  hear  their  discourse.  And 
one  of  the  ladies  would  and  did  sit  with  her  mask- 
vizard  all  the  play ;  and  being  exceedingly  witty  as 
ever  I  heard  woman,  did  talk  most  pleasantly  with 
him ;  but  was,  I  believe,  a  virtuous  woman  and  of 
quality.  He  would  fain  know  who  she  was,  but 
she  would  not  tell ;  yet  did  give  him  many  plea- 
sant hints  of  her  knowledge  of  him ;  by  that 
means  setting  his  brains  to  work  to  find  out  who 
she  was,  and  did  give  him  leave  to  use  all  means 
but  pulling  off  her  mask.  He  was  mighty  witty, 
and  she  also  making  sport  with  him  very  inoffen- 
sively, that  a  more  pleasant  rencontre  I  never 
heard  ;  but  by  that  means  lost  the  pleasure  of 
the  play  wholly.'  Congreve  seems  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  ladies  and  mask-wearers : 

The  vizor-masks  that  are  in  pit  and  gallery, 
Approve  or  damn  the  repartee  and  raillery. 
The  lady-critics,  who  are  better  read, 
Inquire  if  characters  arc  nicely  bred. 

But  the  dramatists  grew  so  utterly  shameless  that 
no  lady  dared  venture  barefaced  to  the  theatre,  par- 
ticularly on  the  first  night  of  a  new  play,  but 
donned  a  mask  to  hide  her  blushes,  or  not  to 
betray  her  inability  to  blush.  Even  when  play- 
wrights ceased  to  believe 

Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit, 
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the  ladies  were  loath  to  give  up  their  masks ;  and 
when  they  did,  ladies  that  were  not  ladies  wore 
them  still  in  pit  and  gallery,  till  Queen  Anne, 
determined  to  reform  ( the  indecencies  and  abuses 
.  of  the  stage,'  peremptorily  forbade  any  woman 
!  appearing  masked  at  any  of  the  theatres,  and  so 
crushed  the  fashion — for  ever,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

Sundav  performances  (very  properly'),  author's 
nights  (the  more  the  pity),  prologues  and  epilogues, 
come  in  the  category  of  obsolete  theatrical  customs. 
We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  two  customs 
familiar  to  modern  playgoers,  which  ought  to  be 
summarily  abolished.  The  first  is  the  ill-mannered 
habit  of  the  occupants  of  stalls  and  boxes  rising 
to  leave  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain — a  practice 
no  less  insulting  to  the  actors  than  anuoying  to 
the  better-behaved  portion  of  the  auditors.  The 
second  is  the  wearisome  encore-system.  Why  do 
not  our  managers  imitate  the  directors  of  'The 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,'  who,  in  the 
year  1714,  wound  up  their  playbills  with  the 
following  announcement :  1  Whereas,  by  the  fre- 
quent calling  for  the  songs  over  again,  the  operas 
nave  been  too  tedious ;  therefore,  the  singers  are 
forbid  to  Bing  any  song  above  once  ;  and  'tis  hoped 
nobody  will  call  for  ^m,  or  take  it  ill  when  not 
obeyed !' 
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There  is  one  way  of  going  abroad,  it  seems,  after 
all,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  which  rob  for- 
eign travel  of  half  its  charms :  a  way  by  which  all 
anxiety  about  luggage,  all  uncertainty  about  means 
of  conveyance,  afltroubles  in  crossing  frontiers,  are 
entirely  done  away  with,  and  that  without  the 
expense  and  incumbrance  of  a  courier.  You  have 
only  to  paddle  your  own  canoe.  We  do  not  say 
that  Paterfamilias  can  accomplish  this,  because  he 
would  require  a  whole  flotilla  for  the  purpose; 
but  the  bachelors  of  England  can  lean  back  at 
their  ease  while  the  banks  of  every  river  in  Europe, 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Volga,  glide  by  them,  if  they 
please.  Mr  Macgregor*  'dropped'  in  this  way, 
only  last  autumn,  down  the  Thames,  Sainbre, 
Meuse,  Rhine,  Main,  Danube,  Reuss,  Aar,  111, 
Moselle,  Meurthe  (a  river  we  never  heard  of), 
Marne,  Seine,  not  to  mention  six  canals  in  Belgium 
and  France.  Besides  this,  he  had  the  most  charm- 
ing sailing-trips  on  Lakes  Titisee,  Constance,  Unter 
See,  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Lucerne,  in  addition  to  a 
couple  of  expeditions  in  the  open  sea.  His  route 
led  him  also  over  mountains  and  through  forests, 
though  he  did  not  paddle  there,  but  had  his  canoe 
carried  in  a  cart,  drawn  generally  by  a  horse,  but 
sometimes  by  a  cow. 

Our  author  gives  the  following  exact  descrip- 
tion of  his  novel  conveyance :  '  The  Bob  Roy 
is  built  of  oak,  and  covered  fore  and  alt  with 
cedar.  She  is  made  just  short  enough  to  go 
into  the  German  railway  wagons ;  that  is  to  say, 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  twenty-eight  inches  broad, 
nine  inches  deep,  weighs  eighty  pounds,  and  draws 
three  inches  of  water,  with  an  inch  of  keel.  A 
paddle  seven  feet  long,  with  a  blade  at  each  end, 
and  a  lug-sail  and  jib,  are  the  means  of  propulsion ; 
and  a  pretty  blue  silk  Union-Jack  is  the  only 
ornament  The  elliptic  hole  in  which  I  sit  is  fifty- 
four  inches  long,  and  twenty  broad,  and  has  a 


•  A  Thousand  MOu  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe.  By  J. 
MAcgregor.    Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 
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mackintosh  cover  fastened  round  the  combing  and 
to  a  button  on  my  breast ;  while  between  my 
knees  is  my  baggage  for  three  months,  in  a  black 
bag  one  foot  square,  and  five  inches  deep.'  In  this 
confined  space,  Mr  Macgregor  found  himself  more 
at  liberty  than  probably  any  voyager  has  done 
before,  and  achieved  a  thousand  miles  without 
fatigue  and  without  ennui.  Everything  is  painted 
so  freshly  and  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  the 
very  perusal  of  his  adventures  acts  like  a  tonic 
upon  the  reader.  His  canoe  and  himself  are  so 
inseparably  mi  Ted  up,  too,  that  one  gets  to  regard 
the  Rob  Roy  as  something  endowed  with  vitality, 
if  not  with  the  personal  affection  entertained  for  it 
by  its  owner.  We  are  interested  in  knowing  where 
it  lodges  for  the  night,  and  in  the  precautions 
taken  for  its  virgin  security. 

Only  once  throughout  its  travels  was  the  graceful 
tender  creature  provided  for  in  a  boat-house,  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  there  only  that  it  received 
any  damage — probably  from  jealous  Craft.  It  was 
generally  locked  up  in  the  haylofts  of  the  various 
hotels,  but  sometimes,  as  at  Namur,  'it  was  housed 
for  the  night  in  the  landlord's  private  parlour,  grace- 
fully resting  upon  two  chairs ;'  sometimes,  as  at 
Huy  on  the  Meuse,  'in  the  coach-house,  while  the 
sails  were  hung  to  dry  on  the  harness- pegs ;'  and  not 
unfrequently  m  a  garden,  particularly  u  it  chanced 
to  be  furnished  with  a  summer-house.  As  a 
general  rule, '  the  captain,  purser,  ship's  cook,  and 
cabin-boy  of  the  Rob  Roy'  locked  his  precious  charge 
up,  where  it  was  practicable,  with  his  own  hands, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  but  sometimes,  as 
at  Tuttlingen,  a  good-natured  hostler  was  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  it  (let  us  hope  gratuitously)  to 
an  enthusiastic  populace,  who  were  admitted  one 
by  one  to  its  hayloft,  and  far  into  the  night  might 
have  been  seen  mounting  the  ladder  with  lanterns, 
women  as  well  as  men,  to  examine  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  'the  schittV  For  not  only  was  a 
canoe  like  the  Rob  Roy,  of  course,  a  great  curiosity 
everywhere,  but  it  penetrated  where  no  description 
of  boat  had  ever  been  seen  before.  Our  author's 
plan  was  to  take  it  on  wheels  to  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  the  river  he  designed  to  traverse,  and  on 
which  he  embarked  at  a  point  scores  and  scores  of 
miles  above  where  it  grew  navigable  to  vessels 
however  small  People  stared  a  good  deal,  for 
instance,  to  see  him  toiling  with  his  canoe  up  the 
Rothenhaus  Pass,  during  a  thunder-storm,  in  his 
cart,  drawn  by  the  horse  or  the  cow.  'What!  a 
boat,  and  up  here  among  the  mountains  ?  Where 
can  it  be  going  ?  Whose  is  it  V  Nor  were  they 
satisfied  with  what  the  driver  could  tell  tbem  (who 
could  not,  for  his  own  part,  in  the  least  understand 
the  matter),  nor  even  with  the  cheerful  countenance 
of  Mr  Macgregor  himself, '  nodding  and  laughing 
at  them  through  the  bars  of  the  cart,  and  lifting 
up  my  head  among  the  wet  straw.'  The  excuse 
they  made  for  him,  however,  was  that  he  was  an 
Englishman,  a  fact  which,  it  seems,  would  have 
accounted  far  much  more  ;  for  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
a  gentleman,  who  took  his  expression  canot  for 
canon,  seemed  to  feel  no  particular  surprise  that 
he  should  be  travelling  about  with  a  six-pounder, 
fifteen  feet  long,  or  that  he  carried  it  with  him  fox 
plairir,  not  to  sell. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  only  upon  two 
occasions  throughout  this  protracted  tour  did  our 
author  receive  the  least  discourtesy.  At  Cologne,  a 
vagrant  porter  wanted  to  damage  the  Rob  Roy, 
because  he  was  not  employed  to 


the  station  ;  and  at  Maastricht,  some  wicked  boys 
(but  then  boys  axe  always  wicked)  threw  stones  at 
his  fragile  favourite  as  it  shot  beneath  the  bridge. 
With  those  exceptions,  Mr  Macgregor  and  canoe 
met  everywhere  With  quite  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
His  start  in  the  morning  from  some  little  out-of- 
the-way  town  far  up  the  Danube,  for  instance — 
which  river  he  began,  by  the  by,  at  a  point  where 
there  was  but  three  inches  of  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream — was  often  little  short  of  an  ovation. 
The  boys  would  assemble  so  early  as  sue  o'clock, 
and  grievously  disappointed  would  such  of  them 
be  as  having  to  attend  early  school,  crept  away 
with  their  satchels,  casting  longing  lingering  looks 
behind,  before  the  performance  took  place :  then 
the  grown-up  people  flocked  to  the  point  of 
departure,  and  occupied  the  little  bridge  and  its 
approaches.  Once  'while  I  was  endeavouring  to 
answer  all  the  usual  questions  as  to  the  boat,  a 
man  respectfully  asked  me  to  delay  the  start  five 
minutes,  as  his  aged  father,  who  was  bedridden, 
wished  exceedingly  just  to  see  the  canoe.  In  all 
such  cases,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  pleasure,  and  to 
sympathise  with  the  boundless  delight  of  the  boys, 
remembering  how  as  a  boy  a  boat  delighted  me  ; 
and  then,  again,  these  worthy,  mother-like,  whole- 
some-faced dames,  how  could  one  object  to  their 
prying  gaze,  mingled  as  it  was  with  friendly  smile 
and  genuine  interest?'  Of  course,  a  kindly  soul 
like  our  author  would  be  well  treated  by  all  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  him  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
mark  how  naturally  good-natured  the  folks  were 
among  whom  he  chanced  to  find  himRpTf :  for 
example,  he  is  sailing  on  the  Rhine,  and  scudding 
faster  with  wind  and  current  than  he  ever  did  in 
his  life,  when  suddenly  he  becomes  aware  of  a 
youth  running  after  the  boat,  yelling  and  shrieking, 
and  waving  his  coat  in  the  air.  'We  therefore' 
[he  always  speaks  of  himself  and  canoe  as  'We'] 
'drew  nearer  to  him,  and  luffed  up,  hailing 
him  with  "What's  the  matter?"*  and  he  could 
only  pant  out:  " Wasserfall,  wasserfall,  fiinf 
minuten'"— the  breeze  had  brought  Mr  Macgregor 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  falls  of  Laufenburg, 
where,  but  for  this  timely  warning,  he  might  have 
perished  as  poor  Lord  Montague  did  in  the  same 
spot,  the  last  of  his  line,  ami,  strangely  enough, 
on  the  very  same  day  that  his  family  mansion, 
Cowdray,  in  Sussex,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
When  the  long  day's  travel  of  the  captain  of 
the  Rob  Roy  was  ended,  he  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  willing  hands  to  bear  his  precious  boat 
to  a  place  of  safety.  'The  formula  for  this  was 
something  in  the  following  style:  I  first  got  the 
boat  on  shore,  and  a  crowd  of  course  soon 
collected,  while  I  arranged  its  interior,  and 
sponged  out  the  splashed  water,  and  fastened  the 
cover  down.  Then,  tightening  my  belt  for  a  walk, 
I  looked  around  with  a  kind  smile,  and  selecting 
a  likely  man,  would  address  him  in  English  delibe- 
rately as  follows — suiting  each  action  to  the  word, 
for  I  have  always  found  that  sign-language  is  made 
more  natural  when  you  speak  your  own  tongue  all 
the  time  you  are  acting:  "Well,  now,  I  think  as 
you  have  looked  on  enough  and  have  seen  all  you 
want,  it's  about  time  to  go  to  a  hotel,  a  gasthaus. 
Here !  you — yes,  you! — just  take  that  end  of  the 
boat  up,  so— gently,  'lanqsam!  langsam /—all 
right,  yes,  under  your  arm,  like  this — now,  march 


*  Our  author  very 
aliens  in  the" 


wisely  always 
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off  to  the  beat  hotel,  gasthaus."  Then  the  proces- 
sion naturally  formed  itself.  The  most  humorous 
boys,  of  course,  took  precedence,  because  of  ser- 
vices or  mischief  willing  to  be  performed ;  and, 
meanwhile,  they  gratuitously  danced  about  and 
under  the  canoe  like  Fauns  around  Silenus. 
Women  only  came  near,  and  waited  modestly  till 
the  throng  had  passed.  The  seniors  of  the  place 
kept  on  the  safer  confines  of  the  movement,  where 
dignity  of  gait  might  comport  with  close  observa- 
tion.' 

Mr  Macgregor  can  conceive  nothing  more  delight- 
ful than  this  mode  of  progression,  and  really,  as 
we  read  his  account  ol  matters,  we  are  almost 
persuaded  to  agree  with  him.  In  a  canoe,  it  must 
be  remembered,  it  is  not  necessary  to  '  keep  your 
eyes  in  the  boat you  are  alone ;  the  anatomy  of 
another  gentleman  is  not  perpetually  presented  to 
your  view ;  and  you  travel  face  forward,  and  not 
as  in  all  other  kinds  of  row-boat.  '  At  first,  the 
river'  [our  author  is  speaking  of  the  Danube]  'is 
a  few  feet  broad,  but  it  soon  enlarges,  and  the 
streams  of  a  great  plain  quickly  bring  its  volume 
to  that  of  the  Thames  at  Kingston.  The  quiet 
dark  Donau  winds  about  then  in  slow  serpentine 
smoothness  for  hours  in  a  level  mead,  with  waving 
sedge  on  the  banks,  and  silken  sleepy  weeds  in 
the  water.  Here  the  long-necked,  long- winged, 
long-legged  heron,  that  seems  to  have  forgotten 
to  get  a  body,  flocks  by  scores  with  ducks  of  the 
various  wild  breeds,  while  pretty  painted  butter- 
flies and  fierce-looking  dragon-flies  float,  as  it  were, 
on  the  summer  sunbeams,  and  simmer  in  the  air. 
The  haymakers  are  at  work ;  and  half  their  work 
is  hammering  the  soft  edges  of  their  very  miserable 
scythes,  which  they  then  dip  in  the  water.  Now 
they  have  a  chat ;  and  as  I  whiz  by  round  a  corner, 
there  is  a  row  of  open  mouths  and  wondering 
eyes,  but  an  immediate  return  to  courtesy  with  a 
touch  of  the  hat,  and  "  Gut  tag  "  when  presence  of 
mind  is  restored.  Then  they  call  to  their  mates, 
and  laugh  with  rustic  satisfaction — a  laugh  that  is 
real  ana  true,  not  cynical,  but  the  recognition  of 
a  strange  incongruity,  that  of  a  reasonable  being 

Ct  up  in  a  boat,  and  hundreds  of  miles  from 
ie,  yet  whistling  most  cheerfully  all  the  time. 
Soon  the  hills  on  either  side  have  houses  and  old 
castles,  and  then  wood,  and  lastly  rock.;  and  with 
these,  mingling  the  bold,  the  wild,  and  the  sylvan, 
there  begins  a  grand  panorama  of  river-beauties  to 
be  unrolled  for  days  and  days.'  He  finds  the 
Danube  very  swift  at  first,  having  three  hundred 
feet  of  fall  in  each  of  his  five  days'  journey ;  and 
this  is  charming,  for, '  in  going  down  a  rapid  reach, 
there  is  the  same  sensation  about  the  diaphragm 
as  when  one  goes  smoothly  on  a  lofty  rope-swing.' 
The  enjoyment  is  in  this  case  varied  by  a  good 
deal  of  exertion.  Winding  here  and  turning  there, 
with  each  minute  a  fresh  view,  and  of  new  things, 
he  has  always  to  be  on  the  qui  vivt,  or  the  boat 
will  go  bump  on  a  bank,  crash  on  a  rock,  or  plunge 
into  a  tree  full  of  spiders.  Five  or  six  times  a 
day,  too,  he  hears  the  well-known  rushing  noise 
of  a  mill-dam.  '  On  coming  to  it,  I  usually  went 
straight  along  the  top  edge  of  the  weir,  looking 
over  for  a  good  place  to  descend  by,  and  surveying 
the  innumerable  little  streams  below  to  see  my 
best  course  afterwards.  By  this  time  the  miller 
and  his  family  and  his  men,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bours, would  run  down  to  see  the  new  sight ;  but 
I  always  lifted  out  my  little  black  knapsack,  and 
put  my  paddle  on  shore,  and  then  stepped  out,  and 


pulled  ray  boat  over  or  round  the  obstruction,  some- 
times through  a  hayfield  or  two,  or  by  a  lane,  or 
along  a  wall,  and  then  launched  her  again  in  deep 
water.'  Dams  less  than  four  feet  high,  the  Rob  Roy 
*  shoots ; '  and  in  places  where  there  are  breakers, 
the  captain  sits  outside  on  the  stern  of  his  bark 
with  both  legs  in  the  water,  fending  her  oft*  from 
big  stones,  and  carefully  steering  with  his  paddle. 
Otherwise,  he  sits  quite  dry,  leaning  against  his 
backboard,  and  lolling  at  ease  where  the  current  is 
excessive,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  add  im- 
petus to  its  natural  speed.  Then  only  imagine  the 
delicious  intervals  of  rest  •  under  a  high  rock,  or  in 
a  cool  water-cave,  or  beneath  a  wooden  bridge, 
or  within  the  longer  shadow  of  a  pine-clad  cliff. 
Often  I  tried  to  rest  those  mid-day  hours  (for  one 
cannot  always  work)  on  shore,  in  a  house,  or  on  a 
grassy  bank ;  but  it  was  never  so  pleasant  as  at 
full  length  in  the  canoe,  under  a  thick  grown  oak- 
tree,  with  a  book  to  read  dreamily,  and  a  mild 
cigar  at  six  for  a  penny,  grown  in  the  fields  I 
passed,  and  made  up  at  yesterday's  inn.' 

When  a  favourable  breeze  sprang  up,  our  hero 
would  set  his  soils,  and  dash  down  the  lonely  river 
at  intoxicating  speed,  so  fast,  that  the  haymaker  on 
the  bank  who  caught  sight  of  the  supernatural  vision 
had  no  time  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  comrades, 
and  is  discredited  by  them  as  to  his  phantom 
vessel  up  to  this  day.  But  when  falls  were  too 
high  to  '  shoot,'  or  a  wide  barrier  made  landing 
advisable, '  I  used  to  walk  straight  into  the  hayfields, 
pushing  the  boat  point  foremost  through  a  hedge, 
or  dragging  her  steadily  over  the  wet  newly-mown 
grass,  in  literal  imitation  of  the  American  craft 
which  could  go  "  wherever  there  was  a  heavy  dew.*" 
On  such  occasions,  the  amazement  of  the  untaught 
clowns,  beholding  suddenly  such  an  apparition, 
was  beyond  all  description.  Some  even  ran  away, 
very  often  children  cried  outright,  and  when  I 
looked  gravely  on  the  ground  as  I  marched  and 
dragged  the  boat,  and  then  suddenly  stopped  in 
their  midst  with  a  hearty  laugh  and  an  address  in 
English,  the  whole  proceeding  may  have  appeared 
to  them  at  least  as  strange  as  it  did  to  me.'  Some- 
times the  gallant  captain  would  play  good-natured 
practical  jokes  with  the  haymakers,  and  where  the 
thick  bushes  Bkirted  the  river,  would  glide  close 
in  to  the  bank,  and  suddenly  strike  up,  in  a  very 
loud  voice,  'Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the 
waves  ;*  whereupon,  long  before  he  got  to  '  slaves,' 
all  the  field-labourers  stood  like  statues,  as  aston- 
ished as  Ferdinand  with  Ariel's  music  :  they  looked 
right  and  left,  before  and  behind  them,  but  into 
the  river,  up  which  no  craft  had  ever  been  known 
to  come,  they  did  not  look.  The  only  objection  to 
this  mode  of  travel  in  Buch  places  was,  that  the 
villages  were  generally  built  away  from  the  river, 
and  the  purser  of  the  Rob  Roy  had  sometimes  a 
little  difficulty  in  getting  provisions  for  the  ship's 
company.  When  he  asked  some  gazing  agricul- 
turist where  the  nearest  houses  were,  it  was  twenty 
to  one  that  he  pointed  inland ;  and  the  purser  of 
course  could  not  venture  to  leave  his  ship :  so  the 
end  of  most  discussions  4  was  that  he  said : "  Ya  vol,'' 
which  means  in  Yankee  tongue,  "  That's  so ;"  in 
Scottish,  "Hoot,  aye  ;''m  Irish,  "  Troth,  an' it  is ; " 
and  in  French,  "  C*est  vrai but  then  none  of  this 
helps  one  a  bit*  But  our  author  does  contrive  to  get 
at  his  dinner  at  last,  often  at  some  humble  inn,  where 
the  waiter  smokes  his  cheap  cigar  as  he  waits,  and 
where  the  bttt  has  to  be  undermined  and  dis- 
mantled of  its  Teutonic  furniture  in  the  shape  of 
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wedge-shaped  bolsters  and  enormous  pillows  before 
horizontal  refreshment  can  he  obtained.  Even  then, 
the  partitions  of  the  wooden  room  (where  the  wash- 
ing-basin is  oval)  are  so  thin  that  the  gallant 
captain  hears  every  noise  till  midnight ;  now 
the  loug-drawu  snore  of  the  landlord,  then  the 
tittle-tattle  of  the  servants  not  asleep  yet— a  pussy's 
plaintive  mew,  and  the  scraping  of  a  mouse  ;  the 
cows  breathing  in  soft  slumber,  and  the  sharp  rattle 
of  a  horse's  chain.  Then  the  utter  silence  of  cool 
and  peaceful  night  reigns  undisturbed  until  about 
four  o'clock,  4 when  the  first  sound  is  some  matu- 
tinal cock,  who  crows  first  because  he  is  proud  of 
being  first  awake.  After  he  has  asserted  his  pri- 
ority thus  once  or  twice,  another  deeper-toned 
rooster  replies,  and  presently  a  dozen  cocks  are  all 
in  full  song,  and  in  different  keys.  In  half  an  hour, 
you  hear  a  man's  voice ;  next,  some  feminine 
voluble  remarks ;  then  a  latch  is  moved  and  clicks, 
the  dog  gives  a  morning  bark,  and  a  horse  stamps 
his  foot  in  the  stable  because  the  flies  have  aroused 
to  breakfast  on  his  tender  skin.  At  length  a  pig 
grunts  ;  his  gastric  juice  is  fairly  awake,  the  day  is 
begun.  And  so  the  stream  of  life,  thawed  from  its 
sleep,  flowB  gently  on  again,  and  at  length  the  full 
tide  of  village  business  is  soon  in  agitation,  with 
men's  faces  and  women's  quite  as  full  of  import  as 
if  the  little  place  were  the  capital  of  the  world.' 
There  is  genuine  poetry,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 
composition  of  our  captain,  nautical  though  he 
be ;  he  brings  an  eye  for  all  he  sees ;  he  tells 
us  of  the  stately  herons  and  the  burnished  wild- 
fowl that  haunt  his  liquid  highway  ;  he  paints  the 
kingfisher,  often  the  sole  fellow-creature  that  his 
eye  encounters,  perched  on  a  twig  within  two  inches 
of  tho  water,  and  shaded  from  the  summer  sun  by  a 
single  brier  leaf,  so  still  and  steady  on  his  watch 
for  fish,  that  a  less  close  observer  might  easily  miss 
his  back  of  azure  and  his  breast  of  red.  Nay,"  once, 
on  the  Moselle,  when  gazing  down  in  the  clear 
stream  at  some  trout,  our  captain's  keen  eye  marked 
a  large  stone,  the  upper  part  of  a  fine  column  at 
least  ten  feet  from  the  surface.  The  capital  shewed 
it  to  be  Ionic,  and  near  it  was  another  broken  pedi- 
ment of  huge  dimensions,  and  a  little  further  on  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble  ;  to  account  for  the  pres- 
ence of  which  in  such  a  place,  no  story  could  he  glean. 

It  was  on  the  Moselle  that  our  agreeable  voyager 
met  with  that  one  specimen  of  the  fair  sex  upon 
whom  his  address  and  manner  failed  to  produce 
their  favourable  impression.  He  had  left  his  boat, 
urged  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  at  a  place  where  some 
labourers  were  at  work  on  a  milldam,  and  knocking 
at  a  cottage-door,  saluted  its  aged  occupant  with  the 
remark  :  4 44  Madame,  1  am  hungry,  and  you  are  pre- 
cisely the  lady  who  can  make  me  an  omelette." 

44  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  give  you." 

"  Why,"  said  I, "  look  at  these  nens ;  I  am  sure  they 
have  hud  six  eggs  this  morning,  they  seem  so  proud." 

'She  evidently  thought  I  was  a  tramp  demand- 
ing alms,  and  when  tola  to  look  at  the  boat  which 
had  come  from  England,  she  said  she  was  too  old 
and  too  blind  to  see.  However,  we  managed  to 
make  an  omelette  together,  and  she  stood  by  (with 
an  eye,  perhaps,  to  her  only  fork)  and  chatted 

fleasantly,  asking:  "  What  have  you  got  to  sell  V 
told  her  I  had  come  there  only  for  pleasure. 
44  What  sort  of  pleasure,  Monsieur,  can  you  possibly 

Xto  find  in  tkit  place  ?"  Bnt  I  was  far  too 
t  to  say  bluntly  that  her  particular  mansion 
was  not  the  ultimate  object  of  the  tour.  After 
receiving  a  franc  for  the  rough  breakfast,  she  kept 


up  a  battery  of  blessings  till  the  Rob  Roy  started, 
and  she  ended  by  shrieking  out  to  a  nawy  looking 
on :  "I  tell  you  every  Englishman  is  rich 

Apart  from  the  pleasant  narrative  of  the  cruise 
of  the  Rob  Roy,  the  impression  which  the  author 
leaves  with  us  of  himself  is  exceedingly  agreeable  ; 
he  seems  such  an  honest  hearty  fellow,  so  thoroughly 
genuine ;  and  although  quite  able  to  wield  the 
rapier  of  sarcasm,  so  careful  and  good-humoured  in 
its  use.  Among  his  fellow-countrymen  abroa«L  he 
meets  with  certain  tine  gentlemen,  who  remonstrate 
with  him  upon  his  lowly  mode  of  travel.  4  One 
said,  for  example :  44  Don't  you  think  it  would 
have  been  more  commodious  to  have  had  an  attend- 
ant with  you,  to  look  after  your  luggage  and 
things  ?"  The  most  obvious  answer  to  this  was 
probably  that  which  I  gave :  44  Not  for  me,  if  he 
was  to  be  in  the  boat ;  and  not  for  him,  if  he  had 
to  run  on  the  bank."  And,  again.  Another 
Englishman  asked  in  all  seriousness  about  the 
canoe-voyage  : 44  Was  it  not  a  great  waste  of  time  ?" 
And  when  I  inquired  how  he  had  spent  his  vaca- 
tion, he  said:  44 Oh,  I  was  all  the  time  at 
Brighton  T"  One  English  gentleman  who  smiled 
at 4  the  extremely  odd  notion '  of  this  canoe-expedi- 
tion, was  found  to  have  himself  wandered  over  the 
continent  upon  a  velocipede ;  a  second  was  travel- 
ling with  a  four-in-hand  and  two  spare  horses  ;  and 
a  third  was  making  a  tour  in  a  road-locomotive, 
which  had  cost  him  seven  hundred  pounds. 

We  will  answer  for  it,  however,  that  not  one  of 
these  gentry  enjoyed  their  peculiar  modes  of  transit 
half  so  much  as  did  our  author  the  paddling  of  his 
own  canoe.  Only  once,  we  are  told,  did  4  a  melan- 
choly sensation  pervade  the  Rob  Roy,'  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  captain's  knife :  he  lost 
nothing  else  throughout  his  thousand  miles  of 
travel — not  even  his  temper.  Perhaps  this  was  most 
severely  tried  when  the  foreigners  would  mispro- 
nounce his  adored  one's  name,  painted  though  it 
was  so  distinctly  upon  her  bow,  in  blue  letters. 
Sometimes  it  was  4  Roab  Ho,'  sometimes  4  Rubree,' 
and  sometimes  an  intelligent  person,  usually  in  spec- 
tacles, would  cry  out, 4  Ah,  ah,  Valtarescot.'  What 
must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  gallant  cap- 
tain's enjoyment  of  this  unique  and  charming  cruise 
was,  that 4  not  one  shower  fell  in  the  boat  from  the 
source  of  the  Danube  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster.' 


OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW  FACES.' 

From  nursery  years,  'twas  a  joyous  thing, 

In  the  fresh  delight  of  the  opening  Spring, 

Whole  quiet  afternoons  to  pass 

Where  the  violet  peeped  from  the  lusty  grass. 

And  whispered  us  words  that  we  knew  before, 

And  because  they  were  old  ones,  we  loved  them  the  more. 

When  the  violet  timidly  peeps  again, 

In  the  pausing  of  March's  gusty  rain, 

It  will  touch  one  heart  with  n  different  power, 

It  will  be  to  one  eye  an  altered  flower, 

It  will  speak  new  words  in  a  solemner  voice, 

While  it  talks  of  an  angel  in  paradise. 


The  Tale  of  Mirk  Abbky  (by  the  author  of  '  Lost 
Sm  Masstnobkbo,'  4  The  Clyfeabds  of  Ci.vffk,' 
4c),  ii  now  completed,  and  will  be  followed  on  7th  July 
by  an  Original  Serial  Story,  by  Thomas  Speight, 
entitled  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 
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MY  FINANCIAL  OPERATION. 

If  it  is  possible  fur  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
metropolis  with  Rothschild  and  Baring  to  know  as 
little  of  Commercial  Affairs  as  an  agriculturist 
in  the  Black  Country  does  of  Mining,  then  am  I 
that  man.  If  it  is  not  possible,  then  am  I  the 
nearest  approximation  to  such  a  phenomenon. 
What  caviare  is  to  the  multitude,  so  is  the  City 
Article  of  my  matutinal  Times  to  me.  It  is  less 
than  nothing  to  me  to  rend  that  Railways  are 
'steady,'  or  that  Mines  are  'firm:'  both  state- 
ments are  contrary  to  my  own  experience  as  a 
Traveller  and  an  Observ  er  ;  but  I  am  aware  that 
the  expressions  are  metaphorical,  and  I  do  not 
pry  into  their  meaning.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
market  is  pronounced  to  be  'flat,'  which  corro- 
borates my  knowledge  of  markets  so  far  as  it  goes, 
I  am  not  thereby  puffed  up  to  imagine  that  I 
understand  the  statement.  When  I  possess  myself 
of  the  fact  that '  shoulders  and  offal  [in  the  Trade 
Report]  are  in  larger  supply,  but  not  so  much 
wanted,'  it  excites  no  astonishment  within  me  ;  it 
is  true  that  I  hate  shoulders,  and  as  for  offal,  I 
have  never  been  reduced  by  shipwreck  or  other 
calamity  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion,  but 
then  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  people  in  the 
world — and  especially  in  the  world  of  commerce- 
about  whose  tastes  I  know  nothing  ;  I  simply  say 
'Very  good,'  with  the  same  trusting  acquiescence 
with  which  I  learn  that  gutta-percha  is  'depressed' 
or  pig-iron '  lively.' 

People  with  whom  I  mix  do  not  talk  of 
such  things,  and  if  they  did,  would  only 
display  their  ignorance.  Not  one  of  my  ordinary 
associates — no,  not  one — although  many  of  them 
are  very  funded,  can  tell  me  what  consols 
mean  by  being  'at  8CJ  for  delivery,  and  85 j  ex 
div.  for  the  account.'  One  would  have  thought 
*ci  div.'  was  Latin,  but  that  it  is  not  put  in 
italics  ;  and  as  for  the  fractions— really  running 
matter*  no  very  fine  a*  that  seems  to  smack  not  a 
little  of  pedantry.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  affect 
that  North  American  Indian  indifference  to  all 
things  out  of  my  special  sphere  that  is  professed 


by  some  of  my  acquaintance ;  I  have  preserved, 
thank  goodness,  my  natural  curiosity;  and 
when  the  newspaper  informed  me,  in  another 
place  besides  its  ordinary  commercial  column, 
upon  a  certain  Friday  in  May,  that  there  was 
a  Panic  in  the  City,  I  at  once  determined  to 
go  and  see  it  I  could  not  prevail  upon  any 
of  my  West-end  friends  to  accompany  me:  one 
had  to  meet  a  pair  of  sister-equestrians  in  Rotten 
Row,  to  neither  of  whom,  being  co-heiresses,  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  propose,  but  was  always 
wishing  himself  a  Mormon  ;  another  was  going  to 
look  at  a  chestnut  at  Tattersall's ;  a  third  would 
not  have  given  up  his  daily  rubber  at  the  Portland 
to  see  St  Paul's  lit  up  from  vaults  to  cupola.  If 
the  Panic  was  anything  worth  seeing,  they  said,  I 
might  depend  upon  it  that  it  would  come  to  St 
James's  Hall,  or  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  in 
time. 

This  was  annoying,  because  it  necessitated  the 
expense  of  conveyance,  instead,  as  usual,  of  my 
using  a  friend's  carriage.  I  am  not  rich  myself,  but 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  am  the  only  person 
in  that  position  among  my  associates ;  I  could 
have  had  a  hind-seat  on  a  drag  to  Richmond,  or 
have  been  accommodated  (if  I  didn't  mind  sitting 
with  my  back  to  the  horses)  with  a  place  in  a 
barouche  to  Greenwich  that  very  day  ;  but  since 
nobody  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  his  horses' 
heads,  for  my  sake,  towards  the  Bank,  I  took  a 
return-ticket  to  Farringdon  Street  by  the  Metropol- 
itan Railway.  A  very  curious  affair  is  that  under- 
ground line,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  persons 
of  condition.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  exclusively 
used  by  the  commercial  classes,  and  by  various  old 
ladies,  who  keep  their  eyes  shut  long  after  they 
emerge  from  the  tunnels,  and  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  their  fellow-travellers  for  discriminating 
the  ordinary  stoppages  of  the  train  from  alarming 
accidents.  However,  they  and  I  had  one  little 
peculiarity  in  common— we  had  neither  of  us  any 
distinct  idea  of  where  we  were  going  to,  or  for 
what  purpose. 

'  Mr  Brown,'  explained  one,  moved  to  do  so 
by  that  incomprehensible  instinct  -which  goads 
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unprotected  females  of  a  certain  age  to  make  confi- 
dents of  the  general  public — '  Mr  Brown  is  to  meet 
me  at  Margate— no,  Moorgate  Street  Station.  If 
anything  was  to  prevent  him,  gracious  knows  what 
I  should  do.  We  are  going  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
I  believe,  to  draw  my  dividends,  of  which  I  have 
given  them  warning.  He  tells  me  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  What  terrible  times  we  live 
in,  gentlemen !  Goodness,  mercy  on  me,  if  here 
isn't  another  tunnel !'  One  ancient  dame  was  good 
enough  to  attempt  to  explain  to  us,  in  detail,  now 
her  grandfather  made  nis  money  in  Bubbles: 
*  Bubbles,'  she  said,  *  which  were  of  a  very  peculiar 
sort,  and  only  to  be  procured  in  the  South  Seas.' 
This  lady  very  nearly  put  me  in  an  embarrassing 
position  by  asking  my  opinion,  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, of  the  pecuniary  condition  of  her  Joint-stock 
Bank,  of  which,  however,  she  had  fortunately  for- 
gotten the  name.  'Down  at  Bullock-Smithey,' 
said  she,  'every bod v  is  ready  to  swear  by  it 
Lawyer  Sbarpshins  always  keeps  an  account  there, 
and  he 'a  no  fool,  so  you  may  know  what  is  thought 
of  it'  '  Perhaps,'  observed  a  sarcastic  old  gentle- 
man upon  my  right,  taking  the  handle  of  his 
umbrella  out  of  his  mouth,  for  the  first  time,  in 
order  to  give  point  to  the  observation — 'perhaps 
he  overdraws  his  account,  ma'am.' 

'  I  dare  say  he  does,  sir,'  returned  the  lady  ear- 
nestly, '  for  he  is  a  very  rich  man ;  and  yet  /  can't 
help  wishing,  for  nothing  seems  safe  in  these  times, 
that  I  was  not  a  director/ 

At  these  words,  all  the  old  gentlemen  in  the  car- 
riage took  the  handles  of  their  umbrellas  out  of 
their  mouths  with  one  consent 

'  A  director,  ma'am — you  surely  are  not  on  the 
direction,'  observed  two  or  three. 

'  0  yes,  gentlemen  ;  there 's  no  mistake  about 
that,'  replied  the  lady  with  dignity.  '  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  "  on  the  direction,"  because,  as 
I  say,  I 've  forgotten  the  address ;  but  Mr  Robinson, 
my  brother-in-law's  clerk,  and  a  very  respectable 
young  man,  who  is  to  meet  me  at  Alderman's  Gate, 
he  will  tell  you  all  about  it  Why,  I  have  a  matter 
of  eight  hundred  pounds — here  s  the  exact  sum 
written  in  my  pocket-book,  if  you'd  like  to  read  it, 
for  my  eyes  ain't  equal  to  it  by  this  light — talk  of 
gas,  give  me  candles  say  I  any  day  of  the  week,  or 
leastways  after  dark.  Well,  if  I 've  got  near  upon 
a  thousand  pounds  in  a  bank,  I  suppose  you  11  not 
deny  that  I  m  a  director.' 

'She's  a  depositor,'  observed  the  sarcastic  old 
gentleman  testily ;  '  of  course,  she 's  a  depositor.' 

'  What 's  he  saying ) '  inquired  the  female  capi- 
talist, addressing  herself  to  me.  '  If  he  is  saying 
anything  disrespectful,  I  shall  put  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  mv  brother-in-law.' 

'  I  don't  think  he  meant  anything  objectionable, 
madam,'  returned  I  soothingly. 

'  Certainly  not,  ma'am,'  added  her  involuntary 
detractor  with  a  chuckle  ;  '  though  if  I  had  called 
you  a  shareholder  you  might  have  had  some  reason 
for  objecting  to  it' 

'  If  you  had  ventured  to  use  any  impertinence, 
sir,  I  should  have  complained  to  Mr  Robinson's 
clerk,'  replied  the  lady;  and  so,  to  my  great  relief, 
the  matter  dropped. 

It  was  certainly  strange  enough  to  uninitiated 
ears  to  listen  to  the  talk  among  the  men  during 
the  intervals  of  suction.  What  was  'going'  and 
what  was  '  likely  to  go  ; '  what  had  '  stopped '  and 
what  had  'gone,'  which  seemed  to  be  convertible 
terms  ;  and,  in  particular,  with  reference  to  these 


I  last  misfortunes,  how  '  every  one  with  half  an  eye 
had  been  aware  of  the  rottenness  of  the  concern  for 
these  last  six  months.'  It  was  very  like  the  con- 
versation of  good  male  society  during  the  Derby 
week ;  only,  instead  of  horses  breaking  down  or 
getting  'scratched,'  it  was  concerning  joint-stock 
banks  and  discount-houses.  I  ventured  to  inauire 
of  one  of  these  worthies  where  was  the  best  place, 
in  his  opinion,  from  which  to  see  the  Panic. 

'  You  will  see  it  everywhere,'  said  he,  not  without 
some  symptoms  of  irritation :  '  but  if  you  are  so 
exceedingly  anxious,  you,  had  better  hire  a  window 
in  Lombard  Street' 

I  thanked  him  very  much ;  but  having  once  put 
that  identical  device  into  effect  (with  my  Lord 
Tom  Noddy  and  others)  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
certain  public  exhibition  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
found  it  to  be  very  expensive,  I  determined  to 
take  my  chance  upon  the  pavement ;  perhaps  there 
would  be  cane-bottomed  chairs  on  hire,  or  other 
temporary  elevations  to  stand  upon,  from  which 
the  sight  could  be  seen  at  a  more  reasonable  figure. 
I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  neither  by  the  autho- 
rities nor  by  private  enterprise  were  any  steps 
whatever  taken  to  provide  for  the  general  advan- 
tage in  this  respect  The  City  is  certainly  centuries 
behind  the  West  End  in  matters  of  civilisation. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Feast  is,  with  the  exception  of  turtle-soup,  a  cold 
collation,  yet  such  is  the  humiliating  fact  Nay, 
if  you  feel  the  want  of  luncheon  (as  I  did)  while  in 
this  barbarous  district,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
where  a  gentleman  is  to  find  it  However,  I  am 
anticipating  my  difficulties.  The  first  time  I 
caught  sight  of  the  Panic  was  in  a  place  called 
Cheapside,  opposite  a  clockmaker's  of  the  name  of 
Bennett  It  is  true  that  the  streets  had  been  all 
inconveniently  full,  and  the  crossing  of  them 
uttended  with  extreme  peril ;  but  that  I  have  read 
is  always  the  case.  A  French  writer  of  the  day 
has  even  founded  a  theory  to  account  for  the 
indomitable  character  of  the  British  race — '  nation 
of  shopkeepers'  although  they  be — upon  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  daily  exposed  from  wheel  and 
hoof.  He  calculates  also  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Threadneedle  Street,  on 
dividend-days,  as  so  many  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  thereby  explains  our  marvellous  powers 
of  endurance.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  to  suppose  that  City-people  are  of  sedentary 
habits :  the  stockbrokers  keep  their  hats  on  even 
in  their  offices,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  rush 
out  and  purchase  stock  at  discount,  or  sell  it  at  a 
premium  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  commercial  public 
amuse  themselves  at  unequal  but  frequent  intervals 
in  running  on  the  banks.  That  was  what  they  were 
doing  on  that  Friday  when  I  went  into  the  City. 
At  first  88  I  have  said,  I  thought  that  Mr  Bennetts 
was  a  bank  ;  but  the  crowd  had  gathered  in  front 
of  his  establishment  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
see  the  figures  over  his  great  clock — symbolising, 
as  I  was  informed,  '  the  small-hours' — come  forth 
and  strike  the  quarters.  No  sooner  had  these  pro- 
claimed it  two  o'clock,  than  an  echo  within  me 
replied, '  And  luncheon-time.'  But  I  am  a  person 
(wnen  once  roused)  of  an  inflexible  resolution,  and 
I  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  the  Panic.  I  had 
heard,  however,  enough  and  to  spare.  Every  other 
person  who  met  or  passed  me  was  talking  of  that, 
and  nothing  else.  The  only  countenances  which 
were  not  serious  were  those  of  the  crossing-sweepers, 
who  keep  all  the  money  they  possess  where  the 
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monkeys  hoard  their  gingerbread — in  their  mouths. 
It  wu  a  day  of  disgrace  to  Dives,  and  Lazarus, 
exempt  from  fear,  was  enjoying  his  rare  advantage. 

'  Got  a  fourpenny  left,  sir  ?  Got  a  copper,  please, 
sir  1  Nothin' but  Overend  and  Gurneys  paper,  eh  7 
Dear  me ! '  It  was  the  world  turned  upside  down, 
witli  a  vengeance.  Opposite  the  gTeat  house,  with 
its  closed  doors — so  frequent  on  their  hinges  a  few 
hours  ago— stood  an  enormous  gathering  of  people 
of  all  ranks,  looking  at  it  with  a  strange  sort  of  awe, 
as  though  it  were  the  palace  of  their  king,  and  he 
was  lying  Dead  there ;  and  to  many  of  them  so  it 
doubtless  was. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Csesar  (or  at  least  his 
bond)  might  have  stood  against  the  world ;  now 
lay  he  there,  and  none  so  poor  that  he  would  back 
his  bill!  'Ten  millions!  That's  a  hundred 
hundred  thousand  pounds,'  whispered  one  to  his 
friend,  in  a  hushed  voice,  as  though  he  were  speak- 
ing of  the  virtues  of  some  great  man  departed.  *  A 
thousand  fortunes  gone  at  a  single  blow.' 

*  Ay,  and  the  poor  people  it  has  rained,'  returned 
the  other ; ' that  is  still  worse  to  think  about !  The 
widows  and  the  unconscious  orphans,  on  some  of 
whom,  perhaps,  it  were  better  that  the  house  itself 
had  fallen,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  spared  them 
the  ills  to  come.' 

No  wonder  the  crowd  was  sad  and  silent.  It  was 
looking  upon  the  ruin  of  a  hundred  happy  house- 
holds, and  on  what  would  for  the  future  be  but  a 
splendid  monument  to  commemorate  the  1  better 
days '  that  they  had  known.  The  very  sight  of  it 
seemed  to  decide  some  who  were  debating  about 
the  propriety  of  letting  their  money  lie  where  it 
was,  for  they  walked  hastily  away  to  join  the  crowd 
that  was  besieging  the  neighbouring  bank.  Lom- 
bard Street  itself  was  well-nigh  impassable  ;  not, 
indeed,  from  the  Panic,  so  much  as  from  the 
throng  who,  like  myself,  had  come  to  look  at  it  ; 
and  ever  and  anon,  as  some  quiet  brougham,  with 
steady  country  coachman,  drove  up  to  the  bank 
door,  with  a  frightened-looking  lady  for  its  occu- 
pant, nervously  clutching  her  cheque-book,  the 
crowd  would  give  a  great  cheer  to  reassure  her,  and 
another  when  she  came  out  with  her  money  and  a 
beaming  face.  Once,  too,  a  tremendous  shout  rang 
forth  as  a  cab,  guarded  by  policemen,  drove  slowly 
up,  and  certain  heavy  packages  were  carried  into 
the  threatened  house,  for  we  all  knew  that  it  was 
gold.  That  was  what  all  such  houses  prayed  for  on 
that  day.  How  the  poor  old  lady  in  Threadneedle 
Street  was  importuned  and  worried  for  those  four- 
and-twenty  hours  by  her  prodigal  children !  How 
they  begged  of  her  for  her  autograph  and  miniature, 
and  the  watermark  that  never  fails  to  cool  the  fever 
of  impatient  Demand ;  how  they  went  down  on 
their  knees,  and  offered  promises  to  pay — securities 
to  which  nobody  Would  have  had  a  word  of  objection 
two  days  ago— but  at  which  she  now  shook  her 
head,  and  wiping  her  spectacles,  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with,  or,  if  consenting,  tendered 
them  but  nine-tenths  of  what  they  asked,  keeping 
the  rest  for  usury;  and  even  for  that  they  were 
grateful,  waiting  in  her  parlour  with  beating 
heart — for  even  now  the  help  might  come  too  late — 
while  she  descended  into  her  ample  vaults  and 
brought  up,  like  Aladdin  of  old,  her  bags  of  treasure, 
and  bade  them  make  the  most  of  it.  for  that  she 
had  not  much  more  left  than  what  she  wanted  for 
her  own  use.  4  A  pretty  thing,'  said  the  old  lady, 
*  if  people  should  come  to  my  door,  and  make  a 
racket  as  they  do  at  yours,  asking  for  their  own, 


and  should  find  that  it  was  not  here.  For  my 
promises  are  not  like  pie-crust,  I  would  have  yon 
know.' 

There  was  nothing  in  the  least  like  pie-crust  to 
be  seen  in  Lombard  Street,  nor  anything  eatable 
whatever.  Even  the  London  Tavern,  which  is  said 
to  be  open  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  might  just  as 
well  have  been  closed,  for  I  found  nothing  in  it 
but  auctions.  Everything  was  'going,  going'  in 
the  City  on  that  fatal  day.  There  were  some 
oyster-shops,  it  is  true,  but  who  eats  oysters  in 
tne  month  of  May  ?  And  there  were  a  good  many 
public-houses  with  swing-doors,  upon  which  was 
written  Luncheon  Bar ;  but  I  cannot  feed  standing 
bike  a  stalled  ox.  Then  I  suddenly  remembered 
that  I  had  once  met  a  merchant-prince,  who  had 
impressed  me  favourably  with  his  class  by  hinting, 
that  if  ever  I  came  by  his  little  place  in  the  City, 
I  would  look  in  and  lunch.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Panic,  I  should  certainly  never  have  reaped 
any  benefit  from  the  invitation  ;  but  he  had  given 
it  in  all  good  faith.  The  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  a 
tumbler  of  iced  hock  and  Seltzer  water,  was  all  that 
I  meant  to  trouble  him  for,  and  then  I  would  light 
my  cigar,  and  go  home  in  a  Hansom.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  establishment  over  which 
Fortunatus  Fipps  presided — he  was  called  For- 
tunatus  because,  although  he  had  been  connected 
with  trade  on  a  large  scale  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  had  only  been  twice  in  the 
Gazette— but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  the  gentle- 
man himself.  On  my  first  arrival,  there  was  quite  a 
commotion  among  his  clerks,  who  were  all  looking 
very  white  and  idle,  and  one  of  them  was  running 
off  with  my  card  into  the  private  sanctum  of  his 
proprietor;  but  upon  my  letting  them  know,  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  that  I  was  not  the  accommo- 
dating gentleman  momentarily  expected  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  he  said  he  didn't  think  Mr  Fipps 
could  see  me  that  day,  unless  I  came  by  special 
appointment. 

'That  is  just  my  case,'  said  I  decisively:  'my 
compliments  to  Fortu — Mr  Fipps,  I  mean — and  I 
am  come  to  lunch.' 

The  card  was  accordingly  taken  in,  and  after  a 
little  delay  1  was  admitted  into  the  sanctuary. 

Fipps  was  not  looking  by  any  means  so  brilliant 
as  when  I  hod  seen  him  last,  which  was  in  the 
smoking-room  of  a  great  ex-minister :  his  hair  was 
dishevelled,  as  though  recently  combed  with  the 
fingers ;  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  he  wore  an 
anxious  and  distracted  air,  as  though  he  were  lis- 
tening for  something — Buch  as  the  fall  in  the  Bank 
rate  of  discount ;  but  I  was  so  full  of  my  luncheon, 
or  rather  of  the  want  of  it,  that  I  failed  to  notice 
these  little  peculiarities,  although  I  remembered 
them  afterwards. 

*  Well,  Mr  Fipps,'  said  I  with  gaiety,  *  you  see  I 
am  come  for  my  bond.' 

'  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that  we  have  anything  of 
yours,'  replied  Fortunatus  tartly,  who  was  evidently 
in  total  ignorance  as  to  my  identity. 

'  My  very  dear  sir,'  said  I  in  soothing  tones, '  I  do 
not  refer  to  any  business  transaction.  When  I  say 
my  bond,  I  mean  my  pound  of  flesh  (if  cold  chicken 
can  be  so  denominated),  the  luncheon  you  promised 
me,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at 
Lord  Tadpole's.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  returned  Fortunatus,  forcing  a  smile  ; 
'  I  remember  now  quite  well :  a  charming  dinner ; 
no  such  thing  as  tightness  anywhere  :  no  symptom 
of  a  crisis.  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lunch,  lunch. 
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What  will  you  have  for  lunch  I  [He  was  talking 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.]  We  have  got  some  first- 
rate  bills  on  Liverpool;  names  you  can  have  no 
possible  objection,  to.' 

'Ahem,'  said  I,  purposely  sneezing  with  great 
violence,  for  I  did  not  want  to  hear  about  Fipps's 
financial  position.  '  If  you 'd  only  give  me  a  glass 
of  sherry  ;  but  don't  let  me  hurry  you,  pray.' 

'Sherry  ?'  echoed  he  gravely,  'and  don't  let  me 
hurry  you,  pray.  Spanish  Passives.  No.  East  del 
Rey— the  sacrifice  is  enormous.' 

4  Then  let  me  have  some  cheaper  wine,'  replied 
I,  cheerfully. 

'  It '«  all  locked  up,'  returned  ho  in  mysterious 
tones.  'Four  hundred  and  eighty-fivo  thou- 
sand ' 

1  Dozen  V  cried  I,  making  a  rapid  estimate  of  the 
possible  extent  of  cellarage  under  the  establish- 
ment.  '  I  don't  believe  it' 

'  Hush,'  said  he,  mysteriously. '  nobody  does :  but 
for  Heaven's  sake  don't  talk  so  loud.' 

'  Cliicken  ! '  ejaculated  I,  with  resolution. 

'  No,  sir,'  returned  Fipps,  simply  ;  4 1  have  no 
apprehension  of  the  result,  I  do  assure  you — that  is, 
of  the  eventual  result.    In  that  iron  chest '  

'Ay,  the  Refrigerator!'  exclaimed  I ;  'why  the 
deuce  did  you  not  mention  that  at  first?'  and. I 
clapped  my  hands  together  for  very  Joy.  The 
unaccustomed  noise  seemed  to  awake  Fortunatus 
from  his  lethargy. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  he,  frankly,  and  passing 
his  hand  across  his  forehead  ;  '  but  I  have  been 
immersed  in  calculations  all  the  morning ;  and  I 
thought  I  was  talking  to— to  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  another  banking  establishment  with 
which  we  are— or  at  least  hope  to  be— connected. 
Lunch !  certainly ;  the  hospitalities  of  the  City 
must  be  dispensed  with — I  mean  must  be  dis- 
pensed. You  have  no  shares  in  any  joint-stock 
bank,  I  presume.' 

'  Not  that  I  know  of,'  replied  I ;  'oh  no,  I 'm 
sure  I 'm  not — that  is,  so  sure  as  a  man  can  be  who 
has  got  no  head  for  business.  No  ;  I 've  nothing 
but  a  running  account  with  the  north-west  branch 
of  the  Imperial  Adamantine.' 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  Fortunatus,  in  alarm.  '  Have 
you  money  in  that  bank  ?' 

4  Yes,'  said  I, '  I  think  I 've  got  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  in  it :  that  'a  all.' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  returned  Mr  Fipps,  with  solemnity, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm  ;  '  that  is  one  of 
the  bankB  that  people  are  talking  about :  it  is  true,* 
added  he  hastily, '  that  all  of  us— even  the  most 
solvent  firms — are  subject,  upon  occasions  of  this 
kind,  to  groundless  suspicion ;  but  the  Imperial 
Adamantine — I  suppose  you  have  your  cheque- 
book with  you.' 

4  Gracious  goodness ! '  replied  I, '  I  should  just  as 
soon  think  of  coming  out  with  my  boot-jack  :  it 's 
in  my  desk,  of  course.' 

'  Then  take  my  advice,  and  go  home  at  once  and 
draw  the  money.  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost ; 
Vour  bank  will  be  closed  at  four,  perhaps  for  ever. 
The  nearest  Metropolitan  station  is  the  fourth 
turning  on  the  left.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  of— of— giving  you  this  timely  warning 
—if  indeed  you  are  so  fortimate  as  to  be  in  time. 
This  is  your  umbrella,  1  think '  

I  didn't  kuow  whether  it  was  or  not,  but  I 
snatched  up  the  one  that  hap]>ened  to  be  the  nearest, 
and  rau  out  of  the  house  with  a  speed  that  aston- 
ished myself  almobt  as  much  as  it  seemed  to 
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surprise  other  people.  4  He 's  a-running  on  his 
bank!'  cried  one  of  those  unfeeling  crossing- 
sweepers,  who,  in  my  judgment,  since  they  have 
no  property  qualification,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  express  their  opinions,  even  though  they  chance 
to  be  correct 

In  the  very  nick  of  time  I  caught  a  train— though 
not,  of  course,  in  motion — and  arrived  at  my  own 
lodgings  at  3.10,  or,  in  other  words,  with  fifty 
minutes  to  spare.  But  it  was  not  that  which  caused 
me  to  hesitate  in  my  proposed  financial  operation. 
I  had  met  an  old  gentleman  in  the  train,  to  whom 
I  had  confided  the  cause  of  my  excitement  and  not 
only  had  he  greatly  reassured  me  in  the  matter  of 
the  Imperial  Adamantine,  but  he  had  informed 
me  that  it  was  thoughtless  people  like  myself  who 
caused  the  Panic  To  think  that  J,  who  had  gone 
into  the  City  merely  to  look  at  it,  should  be  accused 
of  such  a  terrible  thing!  At  the  same  time,  if 
everybody  drew  their  money  out,  as  I  was  about 
to  do,  he  proved  to  me  that  every  bank  in  the 
country  must  needs  collapse.  Altogether  I  was  so 
ashamed  of  my  intention — it  seemed  such  an  un- 
gcntlemanly  sort  of  thing  to  do— that  I  determined 
to  send  my  landlady  to  transact  the  matter  instead 
of  myself.  Moreover,  since  even  then  I  had  my 
scruples,  I  only  drew  the  cheque  for  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  guineas,  leaving  the  Imperial  Adamantine 
Banking  Company  exactly  four  pounds  five  to 
break  upon,  if  they  were  resolutely  determined  so 
to  do.  Never,  surely,  were  generosity  and  security 
more  happily  combined  than  by  this  ingenious 
device.  But  the  Imperial  Adamantine  did  not 
break  after  all ;  nor,  according  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  (which,  now  that  I  know  what  a  panic 
is,  I  peruse  with  avidity),  has  it  been  in  the  least 
danger  of  breaking,  I  read,  however,  that  there 
was  a  severe  run  on  that  Friday  afternoon  upon 
the  great  house  of  Fipps  and  Company  ;  and  I 
have  my  suspicions  that,  Fortunatus'a  mind  being 
a  little  preoccupied,  he  may  have  inoculated  me 
with  his  own  panic,  simply  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  me  out  of  the  way. 


ON  SURVEY  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  L 

In  about  three  minutes,  as  I  knew  by  indubit- 
able symptoms,  the  six  bare  rafters  of  the  roof  of 
my  little  sitting-room  would  begin  to  jump  about 
till  they  appeared  to  multiply  into  a  score  ;  the 
old  chair,  with  the  hateful  chintz  covering  on  it, 
standing  near  the  sofa  on  which  I  was  lying,  would 
become,  at  the  least,  a  full  half-dozen,  and  would 
join  as  many  tables,  though  there  was  only  one  at 
that  moment  on  the  hearth,  in  a  fierce  skirmish  ; 
and  then  the  casementcd  window  would  suddenly 
shoot  out  upwards,  or  dart  downwards,  into  a  long 
white  streak,  which  would  be  the  final  signal  for 
everything  within  sight  to  break  into  a  wild  topsy- 
turvy dance,  to  the  sickening  music  of  my  dislo- 
cating bones.  The  secret  of  so  wonderful  a  trans- 
formation was  very  simple,  but  quite  sufficient— I 
hud  the  ague  ;  and  the  hour  for  every  bone  in  my 
frame  to  start,  twist  P«ll,  and  shiver,  had  arrived. 

*  Yo'  shauu'L  tak'  un  milk  ;  let  un  drink  t'  watter, 
an'  doy,'  was  whined  in  shrill  tones  below  my 
window. 
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4  Help,  Chris !  He  is  tearing  my  dress,*  was 
called  in  a  female  voice,  which  I  at  once  recognised. 
4  Give  him  t'  whip  well.' 

Another  male  voice  shouted  something  in  angry 
tones,  and  then  a  quick  succession  of  pistol-shot- 
like  reports  told  that  the  cart-whip  was  being  vigor- 
ously used,  in  accordance  with  the  last  injunction. 

I  found  strength  to  get  up  from  the  sofa  and 
reel  across  to  the  window.  In  the  yard  below,  that 
idiot  Jake  was  just  disentangling  himself  from 
Miss  Bowerhanks,  and  was  turning  wildly  on  Chris- 
topher Sowerby,  her  cousin,  a  young  farmer,  who 
was  administering  stroke  after  stroke  of  the  whip 
on  the  half-wit's  back  with  a  will  The  cry  of  the 
handsome  Yorkshire  girl  was  explained  at  the  first 
glance.  She  held  a  dish  containing  milk  in  her 
hands,  and  a  white  stream  from  it  was  running 
down  the  front  of  her  black  silk  dress,  which  also, 
as  she  turned  about,  disclosed  a  large  rent  from  the 
waist  downwards. 

*  Oi  11  ha'  revenge  on  yo'  a', '  roared  Jake, 
actually  crying  with  rage,  as  he  drew  back  from 
Christopher,  rubbing  his  body  where  the  strokes 
had  fallen  ;  and  then  uttering  a  kind  of  yell,  he 
rushed  across  the  yard,  disappearing  round  the 
stable-end,  leaving  his  assailant  laughing  at  him. 

Bnt  my  time  had  come !  The  window  was 
lengthening,  and  the  floor  of  the  room  tilted  up 
under  my  feet.  I  staggered  back  across  the  hearth, 
and  flung  myself  haphazard  among  the  dozen 
couches  I  seemed  to  see  swaying  up  and  down 
there.  My  attention,  for  the  present,  was  fully 
occupied  with  my  own  affairs;  and  Jake,  Miss 
Bowerhanks,  and  everybody  else,  were  forgotten. 
By  and  by,  however,  the  paroxysm  subsided ;  the 
last  conclusive  shake,  which  I  always  expected 
would  end  in  leaving  me  a  disjointed  skeleton  on 
the  sofa,  being  once  more  postponed.  I  was  still 
lying  with  my  eyes  shut,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
but  my  ears  were  open,  and  I  became  aware  of  a 
whispered  conversation  outside  the  door. 

'Turn  to  me,  wench,'  said  the  gruff  tones  of 
Sally  Tcbbutt,  Farmer  Sowerbys  housekeeper,  and 
who  also  attended  on  me  as  nurse.  '  Oi  wish  Jake 
ud  shoot  himsel,  instid  o' t*  weild  ducks,  ur  tumble 
into  t'  dyke  sum  dark  noight  T*  foo' !  ee  ha' spoilt 
t*  dress,  wench ;  it  be  gone  roight  daan.'  There 
followed  a  rustling  noise,  as  of  the  examination  of 
silk  stuff. 

'Fayther  shall  know  about  it,  an'  I'll  bring  a 
dairy  o'  milk,  if  I  like,'  said  a  much  softer  voice, 
making  the  partial  dialect  quite  acceptable.  4  He 
hasn't  a  calf  o'  his  own ;  mnch  need  he  has  to 
talk  about  milk !  Qie  me  another  pin,  Sally,  or  I 
munnot  stop,  for  I  canna  but  look  a  fright.  I 've 
heard  t'  ladies  always  wear  silks  an'  satins  in 
Lunnon.' 

4  Tha  beest  a  beauty  wi'out  ony  silk,  wi'  thoy 
broight  eyes  an'  red  apple  cheeks,'  was  the  enthu- 
siastic reply. 

4  Hush !  Sally,  or  he  'U  hear  us.  Beant  he  easier 
now,  do  you  think  ? ' 

4  Ee  be  comin'  raand  a  bit  na',  oi  shud  sey  ;  soo 
howd  thoy  tongue  a  minnit,'  answered  the  nurse ; 
and  as  the  door  opened,  footsteps  entered,  accom- 
panied by  a  rustling  of  silk,  which  I  knew  did  not 
belong  to  Sally. 
I  thought  i  might  now  open  my  eyes,  and  on 


doing  so,  I  saw  Miss  Bowcrhanks,  with  a  ruilk- 
basin  in  her  hand,  standing  between  me  and  the 
window,  in  a  ray  of  sunlight,  which  now  con- 
descended to  remain  upright.  The  nurse  wa* 
turning  about  to  do  something  to  the  fire. 

'  Good-afternoon,'  said  the  beautiful  girl,  hesitat- 
ing between  coming  forward  and  going  backwards, 
a  bright  flush  mantling  on  her  face.  '  I  have 
brought  you  a  little  milk,  and  I  will  send  you 
some  more.  It  got  part  spilled,'  she  said ;  and,  in 
an  embarrassed  way,  she  began  to  wipe  the  basin- 
bottom  on  the  silk  dress  she  wore,  again  unwit- 
tingly revealing  as  she  did  so  the  large  rent  on  the 
near  side. 

'Thank  you,'  I  managed  to  articulate,  pulling 
myself  up  on  the  sofa.  *  The  milk  does  me  much 
good.' 

4  I  am  very  glad,  and  you  are  very  welcome  to 
it,'  was  eagerly  replied.  It  was  to  be  noticed  that 
the  speaker's  native  dialect,  in  talking  with  me, 
almost  entirely  vanished. 

4  Our  watter  be  orful,  oi  dessay,  to  them  as  beant 
used  to 't,  loike  un  be,'  put  in* the  nurse,  looking 
round  from  the  hearth,  with  the  poker  in  her 
hand. 

4  Who  be  a-givin'  un  watter  ?'  demanded  a  fresh 
voice  in  a  roar,  and  heavy  footsteps  could  be  heard 
clambering  up  the  staircase.  4  Nowt  o' t'  soart ;  ee 
shaant  ha'  watter.  T  doctor  said  ee  munnot;' and 
the  speaker  entered  the  room  with  a  reeL  4  Heer 
be  a  soon  o' t*  best  rum  as  oi  cud  get  None  o' t' 
poor  stuff:  it  be  Jammaky  ;  an'  brandy  beant  fit  to 
howd  t'  candle  to 't  fur  ague.  Yo'  may  put  un  a 
soop  o'  watter  i'  this,  ef  yo*  loiken  ;  bur  let  it  be 
rum  an'  watter  ner  watter  an'  rum.  Look  'ee  heer, 
sur,'  and  Mr  Bowerhanks,  a  burly  Yorkshire  yeo- 
man, my  female  visitor's  father,  came  unsteadily 
forward,  triumphantly  holding  up  a  black  bottle. 

'Father!  you  have  stopped  too  long  at  Hull 
market.  Give  me  that  bottle,  please ;  you  will 
drop  it,'  hurriedly  said  Miss  Bowerhauks,  her 
manner  shewing  both  indignation  and  shame. 

4  Eh  !  be  it  tha,  Marthal  Oi  shaan't  fa'  it ! '  and 
he  guarded  the  bottle  away  from  her  hand,  blink  i  ng 
his  eyes,  as  he  now  for  the  first  time  recognised 
his  daughter.  'Bur  oi 'm  roight  glad  t'  see  'ee, 
wench ;  comfort  un  oop,  fur  ee  waants  it,  daan 
on  his  back  i'  this  wey. — Beest  ony  betturf  he 
added,  bending  over  me. 

4 1  haven't  had  the  fits  so  long  nor  so  badly 
to-day,  so  I  think  I  have  the  turn,' I  answered. 

4  Hoo,  tha  '11  soon  be  raand  agen,  dang  'ee  else,' 
the  broad-shouldered  farmer  sympathising!}'  replied. 
4T  ague  be  pratty  strong,  bur  soo  tha  beest.  Oi 
thowt  Lunnoners  wor  bit  o*  scraps  o'  men,  bur  tha 
't  mak'  as  good  a  mon  as  mysen ! 

4Un  be  on'y  just  aat  o'  his  shaakin's,  an'  un 
mun  be  kep'  quait,*  put  in  Nurse  Sally,  coming 
forward  from  the  hearth,  where  Miss  Bowerhanks 
had  been  whispering  in  her  ear.  4  Goo  o'er  to  t' 
farm,  an'  let  t'  missus  know  yo'  be  com'.' 

4  Kep*  quait,  dost  'ee  sey  ?  Then  dinnot  'ee  mak' 
sich  a  noise,  Sally ;  us  two  ahaan  get  on  a'  roight, 
oi  warrant  'ee  ;  shaan't  us  ?'  and  he  turned  to 
me. 

'  Certainly.'  I  answered.  '  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  calling,  and  also  for  your  kind  present ;' 
looking  at  the  bottle  he  still  retained  his  hold  of. 

4 Dost  'ee  hear  un  ?  Oi  towd  'ee !'  answered  the 
Yorkshireman,  turning  on  the  nurse  with  an  air 
of  victory. 

'  You  can  come  over  to-morrow,  father,  but  go 
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home  now  with  me  to  mother,'  pleaded  his  blushing 
daughter.  'She  is  always  anxious  to  see  you  on 
market-days,'  she  added  hesitatingly. 

'Doant  hur  talk  foine?'  demanded  the  farmer, 
in  pleased  tones,  turning  to  me,  and  patting  his 
daughter  on  the  shoulder.  '  Howd  oop  thoy  faace, 
lass;  tha'lt  mak'  as  good  a  leddy  as  t'  Lunnon 
ones ;  an'  th'  dey  tha  oeest  wedded,  oill  gie  tha 
four  thowsand  pounds  daan.  Dang  me,  ef  oi 
doant !'  And  with  his  disengaged  hand,  he  began 
to  rummage  in  his  pockets,  as  if  feeling  for  the 
money. 

'  On,  you  mustn't  talk  in  this  way,'  urged  Miss 
Bowerhanks,  and  she  quite  struggled  with  her 
broad-shouldered  father.  'I  have  something  to 
tell  you ;  come  at  once ;  I  want  to  tell  you  of 
Jake,'  she  continued,  lowering  her  voice,  and 
trying  to  lead  the  farmer  towards  the  door. 

<  Summut  f  sey  to  me  ?  Oi  '11  goo  when  oi  've 
towd  un  abaat  our  gettin'  f  last  crops,  an' t'  wagon 
gooin'  o'er  into  t*  dyke,  fur  V  want  o'  a  hit  o'  a 
road — as  oi  towd  'ee  afore/  he  added,  wheeling 
round  again  towards  me.  '  Bur  thot  wor  rare  fun ; 
it  '11  mak'  'ee  laugh,  an'  thot  'U  draw  a  ncil  aat  o' 
thoy  coffin.  Tha 't  look  after  thot  road  for  us, 
oi  'm  sartaio,'  he  went  on,  growing  quite  serious  ; 
'  it  be  too  bad  fur  Martha ;  noo  bridge  o'er  f  broad 
dyke,  bur  a  plank,  i'  windy  deys.  Oi 'm  sure  tha 't 
see  to  it,  eh?' 

'  O  yes,'  I  heedlessly  answered,  for  it  was  not  the 
first  tune  he  had  talked  about  this  road.  My  con- 
science, however,  pricked  me  a  moment  after,  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  getting  into  trouble,  for  I  had  no 
instructions  from  London  to  make  a  new  road  to 
Mr  Bowerhanks' s  farm. 

'Theer,  yo'  hear  un/  the  farmer  quickly  said, 
with  a  queer  twinkle  of  the  eyes.  '  Un  says  ee  '11 
doo  f  road  fur  Martha ; '  and  the  speaker  laughed 
loudly  as  he  looked  around  for  the  witnesses  to 
my  promise. 

'  1  am  very  much  obliged,'  Misg  Bowerhanks 
replied,  sinking  into  a  very  pretty  courtesy.  If  her 
father  had  at  that  moment  asked  me  to  rebuild  his 
farm,  I  should  liave  assented,  but  he  was  occu- 
pied in  another  way.  Sally  Tebbutt  had  raised 
herself  on  tiptoe  to  his  ear,  and  was  whispering 
something  about  Jake. 

'.Jake  \>e  a  dommed  villain,  fur  un  be  a'ways 
oop  to  summut.  Oi'm  sure  Chris  be  right;  bur 
\niat  wor  it?'  inquired  Mr  Bowerhiinks.  *  Woy 
did  Jake  tear  thoy  drees,  Martha T'  and  he  knitted 
his  browB,  but  suddenly  smoothed  them  again,  as 
ho.  added :  '  Bur  oi  con  buy  'ee  satin,  ef  tha  waants 
it,  wench ; '  glancing  again  towarda  me, 

•I  'U  tell  you  about  it  as  we  go  home ;  but  you 
must  leave  the  rum,'  said  his  daughter,  laving  her 
hand  on  the  bottle  in  his  arms.  'Some  of  it  can 
be  put  into  the  milk  I  brought' 

'Bless  me  (  Oi 'd  quait forgotten  f  rum  agen,  wi' 
talkin'.  Bum  an'  milk!  Thot '11  be  it,  mestur; 
it  '11  heat  f  watter,  thot  will.  Heer  '—and  he  held 
out  the  bottle  of  spirits  towards  me—'  dinnot  tha 
spare  it ;  theer  be  moor  wheer  it  comes  from. 
Oi 'm  daan  glad  tha  'st  promised  f  mak' t*  road, 
thot  oi  am  Good-bye,  lad ; '  and  he  shook  his 
big  red  fist  in  my  direction. 

4  Good-day,  sir/  more  correctly  said  his  daughter, 
her  tones  softening  themselves  to  the  finest  accent, 
as  though  to  check  and  balance  her  father's  broader 
style. 

'  Good-bye,  and  thank  you.  I  will  try  to  got 
over  to  your  farm  to-morrow ;  it  will  be  one  of 
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my  good  days,  you 
couple  moved  away. 

'Ef  'ee  canst  com',  we  shaan  a'  be  moightily 
glad  t'  see  'ee,  fur  t'  owd  woman  loikes  'ee — an' 
then  tha  canst  look  at  t'  road,'  he  quickly  added, 
turning  about  in  the  doorway.  '  Dinnot  *ee  touch 
t*  watter,  an'  f  milk  11  be  a  soight  bettor  fur  a 
good  soakin'  wi'  rum,'  he  solemnly  concluded ;  and 
then  Mr  and  Miss  Bowerhanks  vanished,  the 
formers  heavy  steps  making  a  noise  in  descending 
the  stairs  suggestive  of  the  falling  in  of  that  gable 
of  the  old  house. 

'Martha  be  ready  to  boite  hur  own  head  off. 
though  it  be  a  pratty  un,  fur  his  comin*  heer  r 
|  thot  staate/  said  Sally  a  minute  hater.  '  Bur  yo* 
munnot  think  owt  on  it.  It  be  on'y  o'  market- 
days  un  gets  a  glass  too  much.  Mestur  Bower- 
hanks be  th'  best  managing  mon  i'  a'  this  soide.' 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  him  to  bring  me  the  rum, 
and  so,  also,  it  is  of  Miss  Bowerhanks  to  be  at  the 
trouble  to  carry  me  the  milk.  Didn't  Jake  wish 
her  to  do  so  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Waat !  Didn  yo'  heer  f  row  ?  Oi  thowt  yo'  ud 
bin  off  wi'  f  shaakin's  then!'  and  she  advanced 
in  surprise  to  look  into  my  face. 

'I  neard  the  cracking  of  the  whip  when 
Christopher  was  flogjnnj?  him,  and  I  got  across  to 
the  window.— Why  didn't  Jake  wish  Miss  Bower- 
hanks to  bring  the  milk  i' 

'  Becos  un  be  a  jealous  fooV 

'Jealous!' 

'As  ef  Jake  ha*  ony  roight  to  speak  to  hur, 
who'd  mak'  as  grand  a  leddy  as  ony  in  land. 
Bur  un  be  a  rascal,  an'  oi  advise  yo' t  keep  aat  o* 
his  road  till  yo'  be  Btrong  agen.' 

'  He  cannot  have  a  spite  against  me  V  I  said, 
questioning  Sally's  face. 

'  Ay,  bur  foo*  may/  she  mysteriously  said ;  'an' 
ef  yo'  goo  to  f  other  farm  to-morrer,  tak'  f  gun  wf 
'ee,  as  ef  'ee  wor  shootin'  ducks,'  she  impressively 
added.  '  Jake  be  a  coward,  an'  'U  none  com'  near 
till  'ee  then.  Oi'm  gooin'  daan  stairs  na'/  she 
wound  up  ;  and  without  more  ado,  Sally  acted  on 
that  intimation,  leaving  me  in  the  little  apartment 
busy  with  very  curious  reflections. 

By  way  of  making  the  narrative  more  intelli- 
gible, I  may  mention  that  my  calling  is  that  of  a 
surveyor,  and  some  two  months  previously,  I  had 
been  sent  down  from  town  to  superintend  some 
works  on  one  of  the  crown  estates  on  the  York- 
shire coast.  It  was  intended  to  form  a  coast-guard 
station  there,  for  it  was  said  smuggling  was  going  on 
at  that  point  very  briskly.  A  set  of  buildings  had 
consequently  to  be  erected,  but  as  yet  we  had 
made  little  way  with  them,  for  we  had  been  most 
inexplicably  delayed  with  a  large  reservoir  I  was 
ordered  to  construct  for  the  collection  of  rain-water. 
I  shall  have  more  to  add  on  this  point  by  and  by, 
but  I  may  mention  here  that  such  a  receptacle  was 
certainly  needed;  for  before  I  had  been  on  the  spot 
a  fortnight,  I  was  attacked  by  the  ague,  caused 
mainly,  as  the  doctor  admitted,  by  the  filthy  dyke- 
water  we  were  all  compelled  to  drink,  owing  to  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  sea  making  it  impossible  to 
bore  for  springs.  I  was  completely  prostrated  by 
this  frightlul  disease ;  but,  after  eight  or  nine  days.  I 
rallied,  as  I  was  informed,  very  oravelv,  and  was 
able  to  go  about  my  work  in  a  so-so  fashion.  But 
rather  more  than  a  week  ago,  I  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune, in  returning  from  Bowerhanks's  farm, 
where  1  had  been  to  a  kind  of  evening-party,  to  get 
overtaken  by  one  of  the  sudden  fogs  which  settle 
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down  upon  that  district ;  and  although  I  was  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  home,  I 
wandered  about  in  the  mint  for  above  an  hour  ere  I 
readied  my  lodgings.  The  prediction  with  which 
the  doctor  had  favoured  me  beforehand,  in  view  of 
such  a  contingency,  was  literally  fulfilled — I  was 
seized  the  next  morning  with  a  relapse  of  the  ague, 
in  a  still  more  intense  form ;  and  on  every  other 
day  since  then,  I  had  had  to  retreat  to  my  room, 
there  to  Buffer  indescribable  torments. 

I  had  procured  lodgings  at  the  residence  nearest 
the  site  of  the  works,  which  happened  to  be  a 
tumble-down  old  farmhouse,  occupied  by  a  Farmer 
Sowerby,  a  widower,  whose  domestic  affairs  were 
managed  by  Mrs  Tebbutt,  already  mentioned  as  ray 
nurse.  Sowerby's  wife  had  been  a  Miss  Bower- 
hanks  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  family  connec- 
tion, a  close  intimacy  existed  between  him  and 
Farmer  Bowerhanks,  who  lived  at  the  next  home- 
stead, a  dozen  fields  or  so  away.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  families  both  ways,  1  had  got 
to  oe  very  well  acquainted,  not  only  with  Mr 
Bowerhanks,  but  also  with  his  comfortable, 
matronly  wife,  and  his  handsome  daughter.  The 
last  named  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Yorkshire  beauty, 
and  I  had  yielded  a  little,  I  fear,  to  its  influence, 
and  been  about  as  attentive  as  I  could  be,  without 
having  the  remotest  intention  of  carrying  her  back 
with  me  to  London  to  astonish  my  old  maiden 
aunt  The  conversation  I  had,  however,  overheard 
that  afternoon  between  Nurse  Sally  and  Mibs 
Bowerhanks,  together  with  Farmer  Bowerhanks's 
own  conduct  later,  had  startled  me  by  the  hints 
which  seemed  to  be  given  of  intentions  of  a  serious 
kind  existing  in  other  quarters. 

Jake,  who  had  so  oddly  mixed  himself  up  in  the 
affair,  was  a  dark-visaged,  clumsy-heeled  lout, 
of  about  twenty-five  yean  old,  chiefly  notice- 
able for  a  profusion  of  yellow  hair,  ana  a  stoop 
in  the  shoulders.  He  appeared  to  divide  his 
time  between  the  two  farms,  though  he  rendered 
little  help  at  either ;  lounging  about  with  a  kind  of 
authority,  on  the  strength  of  his  being  the  orphan 
son  of  a  cousin  of  Farmer  Bowerhanks,  and  con- 
sequently standing  in  nearly  the  game  relation  to 
Fanner  Sowerby,  through  his  deceased  wife.  He 
was  commonly  Bpoken  of  as  being  only  half-witted, 
and  his  manners  and  appearance  certainly  favoured 
that  allegation.  I  had  scarcely  been  brought  into 
contact  with  him  at  all.  but  I  had  often  seen  him 
dogging  Miss  Bowerhanks's  heels  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  that  afternoon  he  had  taken  a  whimsical— 
as  Sally  Tebbutt  said — a  jealous  objection  to 
her  bringing  me  the  dish  of  new  milk,  which  she 
was  kindly  in  the  habit  of  carrying  over  from  their 
farm  every  day  since  I  had  been  unwelL  That 
Jake  was  ill-conditioned  enough  to  set  down  to  my 
score  the  horse-whipping  his  interference  had 
brought  upon  him  from  Christopher,  I  could 
believe ;  but,  weak  as  I  was,  I  felt  little  fear  of 
him,  despite  Mrs  Tebbutt's  vague  warnings,  and 
her  curious  advice  about  the  gun. 

I  did  not  then  know  the  kmd  of  fellow  I  had  to 
deal  with, 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  first  occurrence  in  the  way  of  Jake's  revenge 
befell  three  dayB  afterwards,  when  I  had  the  strange 
privilege  of  nearly  being  killed  by  proxy.  It  was 
sufficiently  startling,  and  awakened  in  me  both 
regret  and  indignation,  but  the  circumstances  were 


so  queer  that  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  laughing  at 
my  suffering  substitute.  I  had  taken  down 
with  me  from  London,  as  my  principal  assistant,  a 
dapper  little  builder's  foreman,  named  Footitt. 
He  answered  excellently,  his  only  drawback  being, 
that  his  promotion  to  the  post  of  clerk  of  tho 
works  for  this  rather  important  job  had  made  him 
somewhat  vain.  The  duties  he  had  to  perform 
were  not  manual,  and  he  was  very  spruce  in  his 
dress ;  strangers,  I  fancy,  would  have  taken  him 
for  the  master,  and  myself  for  the  man.  See  him 
wherever  one  might,  even  among  the  lime-heaps, 
he  always  looked  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out 
of  a  band-box.  I  learned  that  the  rough  work- 
men called  him  the  London  Dandy.  This  made 
what  happened  the  more  striking  by  the  contrast 
involved. 

'  I  am  nearly  done  for,  sir,'  said  a  voice  which 
sounded  very  familiar  to  me,  as  I  turned  into  the 
home-field  to  go  to  the  house  for  breakfast  on  this 
third  morning  I  am  speaking  of. 

'  Bless  me.  what  are  you  ?'  I  believe  I  de- 
manded ;  and  if  I  did  start  back  a  pace  or  two,  £ 
consider  it  no  imputation  on  my  firmness.  On  the 
other  side  the  gate,  leaning  against  the  hinge- 
post,  was  a  figure  that  was  scarcely  human.  It  had 
the  shape  of  a  man,  but  dirty  straw  was  sticking 
out  all  over  it,  while  the  face  and  hands  were  of 
a  sooty  blackness,  and  the  hair  of  the  head  had 
evidently  been  singed  off. 

'  Oould  I  go  somewhere  before  the  men  see  me  ? 
All  the  place  will  be  up  in  arms  directly,  for  the 
straw-heap  is  burning  like  mad,'  gasped  the  figure. 

<  Is  it  Footitt  V  I  asked,  for  his  features  seemed 
to  frame  themselves  underneath  the  soot,  and  the 
voice  was  certainly  his. 

'  Yes,  sir,  it  is  me,  if  I  aren't  shrivelled  up. 
That  Jake  has  done  it,  and  it  is  a  mercy  I  am 
not  roasted.  He  said,  sir,  he  would  serve  you 
the  same  1' 

'Fire!'  «Hilloa!'  'Help!'  and  a  variety  of 
other  cries  were  raised  in  different  quarters,  and 
the  workmen  and  those  belonging^  to  the  house- 
hold came  swarming  in  our  direction.  A  column 
of  black  smoke  rising  some  distance  away  behind 
the  stable  had  attracted  the  simultaneous  attention 
of  several  persons.  I  led  Footitt  through  the 
excited  and  wondering  people  towards  the  house, 
none  of  them  seeming  to  recognise  him.  After 
Mrs  Tebbutt  had  got  over  the  first  shock  caused 
by  his  unearthly  appearance  in  the  doorway,  she 
brought  him  warm  water,  soap,  and  sponges. 

'  Not  a  bit  o'  eyebrow  on  this  aide,  and  nearly 
every  morsel  of  hair  gone  from  the  temple,'  groaned 
Footitt,  looking  out  of  the  folds  of  the  towel,  his 
countenance  now  white  with  soap  and  emotion, 
and,  owing  to  the  loss  of  his  carefully-tended  hair, 
presenting  the  most  strangely  metamorphosed 
appearance  I  had  ever  seen. 

But  having  ascertained  that  desperate  as  Footitt's 
case  had  seemed,  he  was  not  really  in  mortal 
extremity,  I  hurried  out  of  the  house,  and,  led  by 
a  hubbub  of  voices  in  the  distance,  hastened  across 
two  intervening  fields,  and  so  reached  the  straw- 
heap,  from  which  a  cloud  of  whitish  vapour  was 
now  ascending.  The  men  had  been  able  to  get 
plenty  of  water  from  an  adjacent  dyke,  and,  fortu- 
nately, the  straw  in  the  course  of  years  bad  become 
so  caked  together  where  the  fire  had  been  started, 
that  it  had  not  admitted  of  rapid  burning. 

« Waat  foo*  be  thot  daan  yonder  ?'  shouted  one  of 
the  men. 


—  
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All  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger ;  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  a  break 
in  the  dyke  embankments  gave  a  glimpse  of  an 
open  reach  of  the  coast,  a  figure  could  lie  seen  on 
the  sands,  flinging  its  arms  about,  and  capering 
with  iu  legs,  in  the  maddest  fashion. 

*  Thot  be  Jake  ;  an'  it  be  un,  t'  dommed  villain, 
who  ha'  dun  it,'  roared  Farmer  Sowerby,  shaking 
both  his  fists  at  the  gesticulating  shadow,  four 
hundred  yards  or  so  out  of  reach. 

Seeing  that  the  danger  of  the  fire  was  over,  I 
returned  to  the  house  at  once,  anxious  to  gather 
the  particulars  from  Footitt.  I  may  explain  here, 
by  way  of  preliminary,  that  it  wag  a  condition  of 
the  tenure  of  the  farms  thereabouts,  that  no  straw 
should  be  carted  off  the  land ;  and  as  not  more 
than  half  of  what  was  produced  was  consumed 
either  for  fodder,  manure,  or  iu  any  other  way,  a 
large  heap  of  it  accumulated  near  each  of  the 
homesteads.  In  Sowerby  s  case,  the  deposit  had 
been  growing  for  twentv  years  and  more,  till  it 
now  formed  a  monster  heap.  The  geese,  ducks, 
hens,  and,  it  was  said,  some  of  the  sea-fowl,  availed 
themselves  of  it  as  a  convenient  place  for  their 
eggs,  and  for  that  purpose  used  the  passages  which, 
so  to  speak,  honey-combed  some  parts  of  it.  These 
cavities,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  originally  made 
by  the  rabbits,  which  overran  the  vicinity;  and 
several  of  the  holes  had  from  one  cause  and  another 
become  so  widened  and  enlarged  that  they  actually 
formed  galleries,  running  into  the  body  of  the 
straw-heap  for  very  considerable  distances,  and 
would  easily  admit  the  entrance  of  a  man  in  a 
crawling  position.  The  workmen  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  these  holes  to  search  for  eggs  ;  and  that 
morning,  it  seemed,  Footitt,  either  at  Jake's  male- 
volent suggestion,  or  by  his  own  unlucky  inspira- 
tion, had  been  seized  with  the  wish  to  add  a  cheap 
delicacy  of  this  kind  to  his  breakfast. 

'  The  villain  said,  air,  he  knew  there  were  a  lot 
of  nice  ducks'  eggs  in  a  nest  just  round  the  turn 
in  the  hole,'  resumed  Footitt,  who,  from  the 
absence  of  the  greater  part  of  one  eyebrow,  aeemed 
to  be  making  a  perpetual  grimace  at  me.  'He 
couldn't  Btoop,  because  he  had  got  the  rheumatics 
in  his  back — so  he  said?  the  liar !  And  as  it  didn't 
look  far,  and  was  a  big  hole,  I  thought  I  would 
just  go  in,  if  it  did  dirty  my  clothes  a  bit  I  went 
in  backwards,  because  of  coming  out  again  with 
the  eggs  foremost ;  and  just  as  I  was  getting  to 
the  turning,  it  came  nearly  pitch  dark  all  of  a 
sudden.  When  I  looked  up,  1  saw  the  murderer 
was  piling  loose  straw  against  the  opening;  and 
then  he  put  his  grinning  face  in,  shouting  he 
wished  it  was  you,  sir,  saying  he  would  serve  you 
the  same  yet!  My  hair  stood  right  up,  as  he 
laughed  like  a  fiend,  and  struck  a  lucifer-match, 
and  put  it  to  the  straw.  I  had  to  fight  my  way 
out  for  my  life,  right  through  the  blaze,  sir.  Oh, 
it  was  awful !  Another  minute,  and  I  should  have 
been  roasted  alive,  for  the  smoke  choked  me ; ' 
and  poor  Footitt  recommenced  expectorating  at 
the  recollection. 

This  was  awful,  and  I  began  to  have  some 
apprehension  of  Jake's  malice,  though  I  did  my 
best  to  condole  with  Footitt ;  for  I  knew  that  the 
half-wit  could  have  no  personal  spite  against  him, 
and  must  have  considered  him  in  some  way  as  my 
representative. 

'  I  feel  sure  now,  air,  it  is  this  murdering  wretch 
as  has  spoiled  the  reservoir,'  continued  Footitt, 
feeling  after  the  tniwiing  eyebrow. 


4  Why,  how  is  that  i '  I  incredulously  demanded. 
The  reservoir,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  had 
given  us  no  end  of  trouble.  We  had  '  puddled '  it, 
and  'double  puddled'  it,  cemented  it,  and  done 
everything  else  that  could  be  thought  of,  but  make 
it  water-tight  we  could  not  There  was  always 
leakage  in  the  night-time  from  underneath,  the 
bottom  every  morning  being  covered  with  salt- 
water, which  must  have  somehow  found  a  road 
out  of  the  sea-sand  foundation  below.  As  a  last 
resource,  I  had  a  day  or  two  before  written  for  a 
quantity  of  encaustic  tiles,  intending  to  line  the 
bottom  with  them,  laid  in  a  deep  bed  of  cement 

'  I  was  coming  to  tell  you  when  you  were  having 
breakfast,  for  I  hadn't  thought  then  of  this  thief, 
and  I  didn't  wish  the  men  to  hear,  as  I  fancied  it 
might  be  one  of  tliem,'  resumed  Footitt.  'This 
morning,  there  was  more  water  at  the  bottom  than 
ever,  though  we  had  put  in  another  layer  of 
puddle;  and  I  noticed  when  the  men  had  bailed 
it  nearly  dry,  that  there  were  marks  of  five  or  six 
round  holes  in  the  cement,  about  as  big  as  this ' — 
and  he  held  up  his  forefinger.  '  I  didn't  make  a 
stir  then,  for  I  wanted  to  see  you  ;  but  from  what 
I  could  judge,  it  looked  as  if  something  had  been 
driven  right  through  the  cement  casing,  and  the 
puddle  as  well.  And  who  would  do  it  but  this 
scamp  ?   I  don't  believe  any  of  the  men  would.' 

4  Whew ! '  I  whistled,  for  this  threw  some  light 
upon  the  puzzling  mystery  of  this  inexplicably 
leaking  reservoir.  4  We  must  watch  it,  Footitt,'  I 
added,  perhaps  with  some  excitement  '  This 
must  be  seen  to,  for  our  character  is  at  stake. 
Have  all  mended  again  by  night,  and  I  '11  sit  up 
with  you,  and  we'll  have  a  couple  of  the  oldest 
men,  for  I  am  rather  weak  yet,  and  couldn't  help 
you  raucli.' 

4 1  shan't  want  much  help  to  tackle  him.  He 
lias  done  his  best  to  roast  me,  and  if  I  catch  him 
at  it,  I'll  drown  him  in  the  reservoir,'  solemnly 
vowed  Footitt — 4 What  noise  is  that,  sir?'  and  he 
tried  to  stroke  his  frizzed  hair  straight 

It  was  the  workmen,  who,  returning  from  putting 
out  the  fire  at  the  straw-heap,  had  recollected  the 
blackened  figure  they  saw  me  leading  into  the 
house;  and  they  had  now  come,  marshalled  by 
Farmer  Sowerby  himself,  to  find  out  who  it  was, 
and  what  connection  it  had  with  the  fire.  Footitt 
shrunk  very  much  from  facing  them  in  his  altered 
condition;  and  the  shouts  of  rough,  unfeeling 
laughter  which  greeted  his  appearance  at  the 
kitchen-door  furnished  sufficient  justification  for 
his  doing  so.  What  explanations  he  gave  to  them 
of  the  affair,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  concluded  that 
he  must  have  confirmed  the  fanner's  suspicion  that 
the  fire  was  Jake's  handiwork,  for  that  individual's 
name  was  coupled  with  objurgations  the  rest  of 
the  day  through,  both  inside  the  house  and  out  of 
it  Sally  Tebbutt,  in  particular,  sought  me  out 
(for  this  was  one  of  my  non-ague  days),  and,  with 
a  little  triumph  in  her  manner,  reminded  me  of 
what  she  had  stated  beforehand  respecting  Jake's 
dangerous  disposition.  I  was  not  wholly  un- 
impressed by  what  she  said,  but  I  fancy  I  smiled, 
for  I  was  entertaining  myself  with  the  thought 
that  a  lesson  was  awaiting  Master  Jake  that  night, 
if  only  we  caught  him  tampering  with  the 
reservoir. 

Not  a  glimpse  was  had  of  the  scoundrel  during 
the  day  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  Miss  Bower- 
hanks,  who,  as  usual,  brought  me  the  dish  of  milk 
in  the  afternoon,  said,  in  answer  to  questions  from 
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Sally  Tel»butt,  that  he  had  not  been  seen  by  any 
one  nt  their  farm  since  very  early  morning.  I 
fancied  she  seemed  a  little  embarrassed  on  hearing 
what  had  happened  to  Footitt  as  if  at  the  thought 
that  it  was  herself  who  was  the  original  cause  of 
Jake's  vengeful  feeling  towards  me  and  my  belong- 
ings. I  walked  beside  her  part  of  the  way  back  to 
their  farm,  and  in  the  course  of  the  talk,  she  archly 
inquired  when  I  intended  to  commence  making  the 
new  road  for  them.  Jake,  Bhe  added  with  a  laugh, 
would  not  dare  to  play  any  of  his  pranks  near  to 
their  home,  for  he  stood  in  more  awe  of  her  father 
than  he  did  of  Uncle  Sowerby.  The  rich  colour  on 
her  face,  as  she  thus  suggested  that  I  should  occupy 
myself  nearer  their  residence,  made  her  look  hand- 
somer than  ever.  A  new  road,  I  determined  in 
my  own  mind,  there  should  be,  instructions  or  no 
instructions  from  London  to  that  effect  She  cour- 
tesied,  and  seemed  wonderfully  pleased,  when  I 
repeated  my  assurance  that  there  should  not  be 
much  more  delay  in  getting  to  work  at  the  road. 
Her  blue  eyes  gave  me  a  long  look  at  parting,  and 
her  hand  seemed  to  linger  in  mine ;  and  when  I 
looked  about  again,  before  turning  the  corner  of 
the  great  dyke,  she  was  also  looking  back,  and 
fluttered  her  handkerchief  in  adieu.  On  my  return 
to  my  lodgings,  I  made  some  mental  contrasts 
between  the  Yorkshire  Btyle  of  beauty  and  the  les9 
florid  types  which  commonly  prevail  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  not  a  few  London  young  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance  suffered  considerably  by  the  compari- 
son. Still,  this  question  of  the  new  road  would 
break  in  upon  my  other  thoughts,  for  I  really  had 
no  warrant  for  commencing  any  such  works.  I 
had,  however,  promised  both  father  and  daughter, 
and  could  I  not,  to  please  the  latter,  brave  the  old 
fogies  of  commissioners  in  town  ?  Certainly,  the 
road  was  badly  wanted,  and  I  laid  that  unction  to 
my  conscience  freely. 

Evening,  however,  was  approaching,  and  my 
thoughts  turned  again  to  the  rascal  Jake.  The  work- 
men had  been  busy  during  the  day  recementing  the 
reservoir,  and  had  left  it  apparently  Water-tight 
when  they  struck  work ;  but  so  had  they  done 
often  before,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  finding 
hogsheads  of  salt-water  covering  the  bottom  in  the 
morning.  To-night  would  institute  a  new  test  as 
to  the  reason  of  this,  and  I  waited  somewhat 
anxiously  for  full  darkness  to  come  on  ;  my  inten- 
tion being  to  commence  the  watch  the  first  moment 
after  dusk,  so  as  to  make  quite  sure.  I  hurried  on 
my  supper,  and  as  I  was  finishing  it,  Footitt, 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  picked  men,  put  in  an 
appearance.  To  prevent  suspicions  in  the  house- 
hold of  what  was  afoot,  I  took  my  own  hired  gun, 
and  borrowed  another  from  Christopher,  as  if  we 
were  going  duck-shooting;  then,  I  bade  the 
Sowerbies  not  to  sit  up  for  me,  as  I  could  let 
myself  in.    Sally  Tebbutt  remonstrated  with  me, 

S remising  me  a  fresh  attack  of  the  ague,  which  I 
olcfully  thought  was  not  unlikely  ;  but  making 
the  best  answers  I  could,  we  set  off  from  the  farm- 
house. Instead  of  going  down  to  the  shore,  we 
made  a  slight  detour,  and  soon  reached  the  scene  of 
the  reservoir-works,  where  we  at  once  took  up  a 
position  in  a  corner  of  the  stone-masons'  shed. 

It  was  a  i  hill v,  dull  night,  and  after  the  first 
half  hour  or  so,  hiding  there,  scarcely  speaking  even 
in  a  whisper,  was  not  cheerful  work.  The  roar  of 
the  sea  could  be  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
howling  wind  made  strange  noises  at  intervals.  I 
could  almost  have  pitied  the  half-witted  Jake  for 


being  driven  from  the  farms  to  skulk  in  the  open 
country,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  villainy  to  poor 
Footitt  that  morning ;  and  also,  let  me  add,  if  my 
own  professional  character  had  not  been  at  stake  on 
the  success  or  non-success  of  the  works  he  was  sus- 
pected of  injuring.  By  and  by,  after  another  hour 
of  waiting,  the  moon  rose,  but  the  sky  was  very 
clouded,  and  the  partial  light  only  made  the  scene 
still  more  melancholy.  Nothing,  however,  in  all 
this  time  was  seen  or  heard  of  Jake.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  despair,  and  the  couple  of  workmen, 
wearied  too,  asked  leave  to  smoke.  From  sheer 
tiredness,  wc  began  to  talk  more  frequently — all 
excepting  Footitt  His  recollections  of  that  morn- 
ing's indignity  made  him  more  relentlessly  patient ; 
and  at  length,  without  any  explanation,  he 
stealthily  crept  out  of  the  shed,  and  I  dimly  saw 
him  go  gliding  on  from  one  block  of  uncut  stone  to 
another  in  the  direction  of  the  reservoir. 

'  Make  haste  !  the  thief  is  hard  at  it !  I  told  you 
he  would  come ! 1  hoarsely  whispered  Footitt  a  few 
minutes  later,  almost  breathless  with  excitement, 
reappearing  at  the  entrance  of  the  shed. 

We  all  followed  him  as  quickly  as  we  could,  I, 
like  the  rest,  getting  a  stumble  or  two  over  the 
uneven  ground,  strewn  everywhere  with  fragments 
of  stone.  Almost  immediately,  we  were  cautiously 
crouching  on  the  near  brink  of  the  great  cavity 
representing  the  reservoir.  Down  below,  with  its 
feet  already  plashing  in  gleaming  water  as  it  moved 
about,  was  a  dark  figure,  evidently  very  hard  at 
work  doing  something.    Whoever  it  might  be, 


not  at  all  careful  about  making  noise,  and  it  was 
only  the  circumstance,  which  we  had  overlooked,  of 
the  breeze  blowing  away  from  the  stone-shed,  that 
had  prevented  our  hearing  him  earlier.  Only  for 
Footitt  having  crept  nearer,  he  might  have  done 
his  work  and  gone  again  undiscovered,  in  spite  of 
our  watch. 

'Hush !'  I  excitedly  whispered  to  the  others,  for 
Jake's  rough  tones  could  be  heard  soliloquising 
below. 

1  It  be  daan  haard,  thot  it  be,  bur  t'  watter  comes 
faaster  na\  Oi'll  do  it  Wha  be  f  foo'  na'  ?  Ee 
canna  mak'  t'  cistern,  an'  ee  shaan't  ef  ee  stops 
six  months.  Dang  it  oi  wish  oi  had  him  under 
t'  iron  ;'  and  the  black  figure  of  the  speaker  bent 
again  to  his  work. 

'He  has  got  a  full-length  auger!'  whispered 
Footitt,  creeping  to  my  side;  'the  carpenters 
missed  it  three  weeks  ago.' 

'Yah !.'  grunted  Jake,  coming  to  another  pause  ; 
and  I  instantly  put  my  hand  on  Footitt's  lips,  for 
I  wished  to  hear  all  the  rascal  said.  '  It  be  hoarder 
an'  hoarder,  bur  oi  '11  do  it  T  wet  comes  in  faast ;' 
and  he  chuckled  loudly.  *  One  hole  moor.  Thoy 
dunnot  know  how  it  be.   Wha  be  f  foo'  na'  V 

'The  men  are  gone  down  to  the  low  end,  but 
I  '11  have  a  clutch  at  him !'  hissed  Footitt  gliding 
away  after  a  couple  of  shadows  I  now  saw  retreat- 
ing towards  the  far  corner  of  the  excavation,  where 
an  inclination  had  been  left  for  the  convenience  of 
getting  in  and  out  the  materials. 

'Waat  mun  Matty  tak'  un  milk  fur?  Hoo, 
she'll  mak'  a  foo'  on  un  yit!'  was  the  half-wit's 
next  startling  observation.  'Bur  whoy  mun 
she'  

'We've  caught  thee  at  it!'  was  shrieked  in 
Footitt's  weak  voice.  '  Burn  me,  eh  ?  I  '11  drown 
thee,  you  villain !'  Three  black  shadows,  each 
uttering  a  yell,  then  dashed  down  the  sloping  wall 
of  the  reservoir,  splashing  through  the  water  on 
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of  their  lodgings.  Aa  I  walked  alone  towarda 
Sowerby's  farm,  I  could  not  help  wondering  a  good 
deal  what  Jake  meant  by  saying  Miss  Bowerhanku 
would  make  a  fool  of  me  yet 
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the  bottom  in  the  direction  of  the  dark  figure 
which  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot  in  the  middle. 
Jake's  roar  of  affright,  however,  the  next  minute 
overbore  all  the  others'  triumphant  exclamations, 
but  it  quickly  subsided  into  a  gurgling  linish, 
which  told  that  Footitt  was  really  carrying  out  his 
threat. 

'Don't  drown  him:  bring  him  up  here!'  I 
shouted,  fearful  how  far  my  deputy's  indignation 
might  carry  him. 

They  dragged  him.  howling,  up  the  embank- 
ment, both  him  and  themselves  shining  with  drip- 
ping water  j  but  instead  of  bringing  him  to  me, 
they  took  him  to  the  lime  and  mortar  heaps,  and 
rolled  him  in  and  over  them.  At  length  ne  got 
away  from  them,  and  running  to  me,  fell  at  my 
feet,  clinging  to  my  legs,  and  looking  of  as  ghastly 
a  white  in  the  struggling  moonbeams  as  Footitt 
had  done  a  sooty  black  in  the  morning  rays  of  the 
sun. 

'Hoogh,  thoy'll  kill  me!  Oi  wunnot  foire  t? 
straw  agen,  ner  bore  t'  cistern.  Oill  doo  anythink  ; 
saave  me,  mastur and  he  trembled  violently. 

'I  will  kill  you,  you  murderer ! '  screamed 
Footitt,  half  beside  himself  with  passion :  '  you've 
disfigured  me  for  life  and  he  made  another  dash 
at  Jake. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  wind  was  blowing  off 
shore,  since  the  sound  of  Jake's  yells,  Footitt's 
cries,  and  the  roaring  laughter  of  the  couple  of 
workmen,  was  in  that  way  carried  out  to  sea,  in- 
stead of  in  the  direction  of  the  farms,  the  inmates 
of  which  would  certainly  have  been  aroused. 

'  Perhaps  he  has  had  enough  for  the  present,'  I 
said,  pushing  Footitt  back,  as  the  half-wit,  shriek- 
ing from  fear,  thrust  his  pallid  face  between  my 
knees,  trembling  in  every  limb.— *  Will  you  pro- 
mise never  to  interfere  with  the  works  again  ? 
Why,  I  believe  you  might  almost  be  transported 
for  it' 

'Yah,  oill  niver  do't  agen,'  he  sobbed,  glan- 
cing furtively  at  his  assailants,  without  attempting 
to  rise.  . 

'  Nor  to  try  to  murder  anybody  by  roasting  'em 
in  tho  straw-heap  V  fiercely  demanded  Footitt 

'  Noo,  noo ;  oi  wunnot  burn  yo'.' 

'  Will  you  come  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  tell 
me  all  about  this  meddling  with  the  reservoir  V  I 
added,  for  I  wanted  to  have  some  talk  with  the 
fellow. 

'Ees,  oill  doo  anythink,'  he  whined. 
♦Then  get  up,  and  go  for  the  present,'  I  finally 
said. 

He  slowly  rose,  watching  Footitt  and  tho  men 
suspiciously  ;  but  the  moment  he  was  fairly  upon 
his  feet  he  bounded  off  on  the  side  opposite  to 
where  they  Btood,  and  uttering  a  wild  exclamation, 
which  was  again  repeated  as  the  workmen  shouted 
a  make-believe  cry  of  pursuit  Jake  dashed  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  shore,  and  was  almost 
instantly  lost  to  sight 

'  He  won't  come  in  the  morning,  sir,'  remarked 
Footitt  not  quite  pleased,  I  could  see,  at  Jake's 
escape. 

4  Well,'  I  answered,  as  we  walked  away  from  the 
spot  ' WQ  know  now  why  the  reservoir  let  in  so 
much  water  in  tho  night-time,  whether  it  is  quite 
tight  or  not  But  we  will  use  the  glazed  tiles,  now 
they  are  come,  to  make  certain.' 

tootitt  grumbled  back  some  kind  of  answer,  and 
I  shortly  afterwards  bade  him  and  bis  companions 
good-night  **  they  turned  off  in  the  direction 


INDIAN  EMIGRATION. 

Bjsttjenino  to  England  after  a  prolonged  voyage, 
in  which  I  visited  Australia,  India,  and  the  West 
Indies,  my  friends  were  naturally  curious  to  know 
what  I  had  been  about  «  Oh,'  I  said, 4 1  have  just 
been  taking  a  cargo  of  black  people  across  from 
Calcutta  to  the  West  Indies,  for  one  of  the  W<-t  1 1 
Indian  Islands.'  Prepared  as  I  was  to  expect  that 
the  answer  would  convey  but  a  mythical  explana- 
tion of  my  doings,  I  hardly  anticipated  so  great  an 
ignorance  of  this  subject  as  the  being  put  through  a 
lengthy  categorical  inquiry,  in  order  to  dissipate 
the  suspicions  of  some  of  my  friends  that  I  was 
engaged  in  impressing  slaves. 

Let  me  cany  the  reader  with  me  in  imagination 
up  into  the  hill-country  of  Oude,  where  most  of 
my  cargo  of  so-called  slaves  were  taken  from, 
thence  onward  to  Calcutta,  where  they  are  ship]>ed 
as  coolies  or  labourers,  and  across  the  seas,  until 
they  are  disembarked  in  the  West  Indian  colonies 
as  Indian  immigrants. 

The  agent  for  the  colony  that  employed  my 
services,  had  visited  Oude,  and  selected  certain 
sub-agents,  or  'recruiters,'  to  collect  the  number 
of  field-hands  that  he  was  required  to  ship  to  his 
particular  island  for  that  year.  The  recruiters  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  Englishmen,  but  mostly  Jews,  and 
the  lighter  shades  of  half-caste.  Going  out  into 
the  villages  and  country  districts,  the  recruiter 
tells  most  glowing  and  fabulous  tales  of  the  islands 
to  which  he  wishes  to  induce  the  coolies  to  go, 
dwelling  mostly,  and  that  with  justice  too,  on  the 
'hurra  rupee ' — plenty  of  money  to  be  made  there. 
With  honeyed  words,  and  a  small  present  or  trifling 
sum  of  money  as  a  buctehteah,  the  recruiter  at 
length  succeeds  in  securing  his  man ;  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  are  collected,  ho  takes  them 
before  the  presiding  magistrate  of  the  district 
whose  duty  it  is  to  explain  to  the  coolies  what  the 
engagement  is  that  they  are  about  to  enter  upon. 
Should  any  of  the  recruits  object  to  go,  or  should 
it  be  proved  that  they  have  by  any  means  been 
compelled  to  join  the  party  against  their  will,  they 
are  at  once  set  free  from  their  engagement  The 
terms  of  the  contract— which  are,  that  they  engnge 
to  serve  the  government  of  the  island  to  which  they 
are  about  to  be  shipped  for  a  period  of  five  year?, 
at  the  current  rate  of  wages  of  the  colony,  and  then 
again  to  be  returned,  free  of  expense,  to  India — 
having  been  fully  explained,  and  no  objections  made, 
the  recruiter  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  his 
gang  of  men  to  the  port  of  shipment  The  ex- 
penses of  conveying  the  coolies— often  several 
hundred  miles — down  to  Calcutta  are,  of  course, 
defrayed  by  the  recruiter,  who  adopts  the  cheapest 
form  of  transit,  such  as  water-carriage  ;  but  the 
agent  in  Calcutta  has  to  advance  the  necessary 
funds,  often  without  any  guarantee,  and  in  some 
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instances  becomes  victimised.  One  of  these,  con- 
veying an  amusing  incident  which  arose  from  an 
inaptness  of  speech  of  the  presiding  magistrate, 
affords  a  rare  instance  of  the  people  absconding, 
after  once  having  engaged  to  go.  The  magistrate 
had  assembled  the  intending  emigrants  in  the 
court-room,  and  was  explaining  to  them  the  terms 
of  engagement,  and  that  they  were  going  to  dress 
and  hoe  sugar-canes  in  British  Guiana ;  unfortu- 
nately, he  sounded  Guiana  Qikmna,  which,  to  the 
native  ear,  so  much  resembled  their  word  for  hell 
(Jekermum),  that  the  body  of  coolies,  eighty  in 
number,  concluded  that  they  were  going  to  be 
sent  to  some  very  unpleasant  place.  Too  much  in 
the  habit  of  feigning  subservience  in  the  presence  of 
the  white  man,  the  awe-struck  coolies  said  nothing  ; 
but,  folding  their  hands  submissively,  lifting  them 
up  in  a  praying  attitude  in  front  of  their  faces, 
bowing  their  heads  at  the  same  time,  they 


declared  that  the  Sahib  was  right,  and  that  every- 
thing was  booth  ucchuh  (Very  good).  The  moment, 
however,  that  the  coolies  got  outside  the  door, 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  jungles  directly,  and  away 
went  the  eighty  men  whom  the  recruiter  had  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  collect,  and  with  them  the 
money  expended  in  presents  and  bringing  them 
thus  far  on  their  journey. 

Even  after  the  recruiter  has  reached  Calcutta 
with  his  body  of  men,  he  is  liable  to  have  them 
returned  on  his  hands,  should  they  be  found 
either  mentally  or  bodily  defective ;  and,  of  course, 
in  each  case  the  fee  per  head,  which  has  risen, 
owing  to  coolie  emigration,  from  six  to  sixteen 
rupees,  is  retained.  Then,  too,  he  has  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  competition — recruiting  agents  for 
other  colonies  trying  to  seduce  his  men  away, 
by  telling  them  hideout*  tales.  A  common  ruse 
of  competing  recruiters  (and  one  that  was  much 
laughed  at  by  the  agent  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
trivial  deformity),  was  to  tell  the  coolies  that 
vampires  and  leeches  were  bo  numerous  in  the 
country  they  were  going  to,  that  the  former  ate 
off  men's  heads,  and  the  latter,  portions  of  their 
bodies  ;  in  evidence  of  which  the  recruiter  would 
say :  '  Tou  just  go  and  look  at  Mr  So-and-so,  and 
you  11  find  that  the  leeches  have  eaten  off  his 
thumb'  (a  mutilation  caused  by  a  gunshot 
wound). 

On  arrival  in  Calcutta,  the  coolies  are  lodged  and 
provisioned  in  the  depot  belonging  to  that  island  to 
which  they  are  to  be  forwarded.  They  remain 
here  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  shipment,  to  recruit 
from  the  long  journey,  and  to  be  carefully  inspected. 
Certificates  are  nuuie  out  stating  the'  name,  age, 
district,  fathers  name,  and  bodily  marks ;  the  last 
two  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  since  there  are 
frequently  half-a-dozen  coolies  of  the  same  name  in 
one  ship-load.  To  these  certificates  are  appended 
the  signatures  of  the  Protector  of  Emigrants — an 
officer  authorised  by  the  Indian  government  to 
BU|>erintcnd  everything  connected  with  their  em- 
barkation ;  the  agent  of  the  colony  to  which  they 
are  to  be  sent ;  the  government  surgeon  of  the 
depot,  who  has  had  charge  of  them  since  their 
arrival ;  and  that  of  the  surgeon  who  is  to  have  the 
superintendence  of  them  during  the  passage.  The 
coolies  arc  most  carefully  sifted  by  two  or  three 
examinations;  and  all  who  shew  any  sickness,  or 
have  been  sick  since  arrival  in  the  depot,  or  who 
are  in  any  way  weak,  or  who  are  over  forty  years 
of  age,  are  most  scrupulously  rejected,  since,  of  all 


human  cargoes,  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  carry 
free  of  mortality. 

During  the  late  rice-famine  in  India,  it  was  pain- 
ful to  see  the  rags  and  poverty  in  which  these  poor 
people  arrived ;  handsome  figures,  both  men  and 
women,  with  but  a  shred  of  calico  round  them ;  and 
equally  pleasant,  though  at  the  Bame  time  ludi- 
crous, to  see  the  avidity  with  which,  on  the  morn- 
ing before  embarkation,  they  cast  their  ragged 
garments,  and  invested  themselves  in  a  brand-new 
eastern  suit,  the  first  gift  of  the  humane  superin- 
tendence under  which  they  are  placed.  Boused 
early  on  the  morning  of  embarkation,  the  people 
are  marched  from  the  depdt  to  the  coolie  moorings, 
each  man  or  woman  carrying  a  blanket,  a  tin  plate, 
and  a  tin  vessel,  or  lotah,  for  holding  water,  these 
constituting  all  their  outfit,  having  been  presented 
to  them  with  their  new  clothes. 

The  reader  who  has  been  to  sea  must  not  imagine 
the  1  'tween '  decks  of  a  coolie-ship  to  be  arranged 
like  those  for  European  emigration ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  perfectly  clear  and  unencumbered  with 
'  bunks,'  except  just  abreast  the  hatchways,  where 
the  forethought  of  the  Bengal  government  has 
caused  a  kind  of  broad  shelf  to  be  erected,  so  that 
those  coolies  who  are  berthed  opposite  the  hatch- 
ways may  not  be  exposed  to  any  sea  or  spray  while 
lying  asleep  on  the  deck.    Excepting  these,  and 
a  series  of  rails  made  of  bamboo,  extending  from  one 
end  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  on  which  the  people 
hang  their  blankets  when  not  sleeping,  the  'tween 
deck  is  free,  scrupulously  clean,  and  well  white- 
washed.  Little  more  regard  is  paid  to  locating  the 
people,  than  merely  to  see  that  the  unmarried  men 
are  placed  forward,  and  the  married  couples,  with 
their  families  and  the  young  women,  aft   On  the 
upper  deck,  in  the  centre  of  the  ship,  is  seen  the 
hospital,  with  six  or  eight  beds,  according  to  the 
number  of  people;  in  front  of  it,  the  cooking- 
hearths,  four  in  number,  arranged  after  the  Indian 
manner ;  and  further  forward  than  these,  one  of 
Winchester's  or  Dr  Normandy's  apparatuses  for 
distilling  salt  water  into  fresh.    Bight  aft,  one  of 
the  awning  cabins  of  the  ship  is  fitted  up  as  a  dis- 
pnsary,  and  usually  forms  the  domicile  of  that 
by  no  means  unimportant  functionary,  the  native 
doctor,  generally  a  Hindu  by  birth,  who  has  passed 
three  or  four  years  in  study  at  some  of  the  hospitals 
or  medical  schools  in  Calcutta,  and  who,  when  he 
has  gone  a  voyage  or  two,  is  really  a  most  valuable 
coadjutor  in  managing  these  people,   In  case,  how- 
ever, the  native  doctor  may  not  possess  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  innumerable  dialects  of 
India,  an  interpreter  is  also  supplied  to  these  ships, 
whose  sole  business  is  that  of  interpreting  between 
the  coolies  and  those  placed  in  superintendence 
over  them,  so  that  no  defects  may  arise  from  ignor- 
ance of  the  language.    Caste  is  well  known  to  be 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  management  of  servants, 
but  even  here  the  humane  forethought  of  the 
government  has  provided  a  remedy,  in  shipping 
Sve  or  six  West  Indian  negroes  as  Umaua,  or 
sweepers,  to  each  ship,  who  clean  the  decks  and 
other  dirty  jobs,  the  doing  which  would  break  the 
caste  of  many  an  Indian  native. 

Once  on  board  ship,  and  the  sea-sickness  over, 
which  affects  them  far  less  than  Europeans,  coolies 
accommodate  themselves  rapidly  to  their  new 
position,  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
every  endeavour  is  made  that  their  diet  and  habits 
on  board  should  be  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible 
to  their  mode  of  life  on  shore.   In  the  morning  at 
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4.30,  the  sirdar  (constable)  who  has  the  morning 
watch  from  4  to  6  A.M.,  rouses  the  bundharries,  or 
cooks,  who  proceed  to  light  their  fires,  using  wood 
for  fuel,  in  the  cabooses  mentioned  above.  At  5  A.M., 
all  hands  are  sent  on  deck  (of  course,  weather  per- 
mitting), a  proceeding  which  occupies  at  least  half 
an  hour,  for  though  the  coolie  has  nothing  to  do 
but  fold  up  his  blanket — one,  if  it  is  hot  weather  ; 
two,  if  it  is  cold— and  hang  them  on  the  bamboo- 
rail,  black  people,  whether  of  the  same  species  as 
white  or  no,  are  quite  as  difficult  to  rouse  in  the 
morning.  This  httle  proceeding  done,  a  gang  of 
men  is  taken  down  by  the  sirdars,  and  in  company 
with  the  topasses,  do  a  preliminary  sweeping  of 
the  'tween  decks.  Meanwhile,  other  sirdars, 
together  with  one  or  two  of  the  cooks,  receive  the 
rations  for  the  day.  These  are  a  pound  and  three- 
quarters  of  rice  per  adult,  together  with  a  given 
quantity  per  scale  of  dohl  (a  kind  of  pea),  salt  fish, 
ghee  (butter),  turmeric,  tamarinds,  and  several 
other  smaller  items,  with  one  gallon  of  water.  Of 
the  last,  one-half  is  retained  in  a  convenient  barrel 
for  drinking,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  cook- 
ing the  rice,  which  the  Hindu  may  boast  of  being 
his  chef-d'oeuvre,  for  he  will  turn  out  third-class 
grain  in  a  pulpy  condition,  and  of  snowy  whiteness. 
The  other  items  of  dietary  are  made  into  curry 
and  chutney,  which  last  is  exceedingly  palatable, 
but  your  appetite  for  which  would  be  materially 
impaired  by  seeing  the  cook  ladle  it  out  to  the 
applicants  with  his  black  paw.  Twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  fresh  vegetables  are  given  to  the  people ; 
and  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  two  or  three  sheep, 
which  are  cut  up  small,  and  cooked  in  the  curry 
fluid,  instead  of  the  salt  fish.  As  luxuries,  every  man 
or  woman  is  allowed  some  dry  leaf-tobacco,  which 
they  are  very  fond  of  chewing,  or,  having  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  of  putting  it  into  their  mouths  like 
snuff ;  and  some  soft,  moist  compound  of  the  same 
substance,  which  they  smoke  in  their  hubbte- 
bubbles  (pipes),  a  liberal  supply  of  which  are  also 
put  on  board  for  distribution  to  the  coolies.  There 
arc  many  natives,  however,  who  cannot  cat  rice, 
and  who  fall  off  and  get  thin  if  compelled  to  do 
so  ;  these  are  men  chiefly  from  Allahabad,  Benares, 
&c. :  to  them  an  equivalent  allowance  of  flour  is 
issued,  which  being  made  into  dough,  with  no 
other  adjunct  than  water,  is  beaten  out  with  the 
hand  into  thin  cakes  called  cJiupattiet,  and  eaten 
with  dohl,  ghee,  or  chutney.  Should  the  weather 
prove  so  boisterous  that  the  cooks  are  unable  to 
make  ready  the  usual  rice  and  curry,  and  conse- 
quently the  people  are  retained  below,  dry  food  is 
issued  to  them.  This  consists  of  biscuits,  sugar, 
gram  (a  seed  like  a  tare,  though  larger,  which 
ought  to  be  partially  boiled  or  steeped  before  being 
eaten),  and  choorah  (rice  parboiled  and  driea, 
merely  requiring  to  be  slightly  saturated  with 
water  to  be  edible). 

To  return  to  the  daily  routine,  at  6  a.m.,  at 
which  hour  all  the  people  are  usually  on  deck, 
ladies  arranging  their  hair,  and  washing  out  their 
mouths  with  water,  a  proceeding  which  seems 
entirely  to  supplant  the  external  use  of  that  fluid  ; 
gentlemen  strutting  about  sniffing  the  morning  air, 
with  their  blankets  pendent  over  their  shoulders, 
and  fastened  adroitly  with  a  piece  of  tarry-spun 
yarn  into  a  neat  rosette  over  their  heads,  or 
Bquatted  on  their  heels  near  the  water-ways  of  the 
ship,  performing  that  most  essential  item  in  the 
Hindu  morning  toilet — namely,  brushing  their 
teeth.   Having  supplied  themselves  with  a  small 


piece  of  bamboo-cane,  they  split  it  up  into 
line  fibres  at  one  end,  and  thus  extemporise  a 
most  excellent  toothbrush.  This  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  cleaning  the  teeth  and  washiug  their 
mouths  after  meals,  together  with  an  abstinence 
from  all  hot  liquids,  gives  these  people  those 
splendid  sets  of  'ivory  which  are  the  envy  of 
Europeans.  By  7.30,  the  milk  for  the  children 
under  two  years  old  is  ready,  and  being  brought 
by  some  of  the  cooks  in  a  large  iron  caldron 
called  a  chatty,  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  hatch- 
ways, is  served  out  by  a  sirdar  or  the  native 
doctor.  This  milk  is  made  from  that  so  well 
known  now  as  Grimwode's  Desiccated.  As  pre- 
vention is  far  better  than  cure,  sickly  and  delicate- 
looking  children  above  two  are  always  included  in 
the  list  of  those  on  milk-diet ;  and  should  any  of 
them  be  of  an  age  requiring  more  solid  food,  soft 
bread,  preserved  mutton,  biscuits,  and  sugar  are 
issued  to  them,  whereby  many  a  famished-looking 
child  becomes,  by  the  end  of  the  voyage,  plump 
and  well-conditioned. 

The  first  meal  is  usually  served  about  9  a.m., 
and  this  requires  a  little  management,  as  when 
upwards  of  five  hundred  people  are  to  be  supplied 
at  once,  some  system  must  be  adopted,  if  it  were 
only  to  prevent  those  that  are  rogues  being  served 
twice.  The  people  are  all  sent  below,  and  sirdars 
and  cooks  being  stationed  at  the  three  hatch- 
ways, the  food  is  brought  to  the  after  and 
middle  hatchways,  at  the  former  of  which  the 
women,  and  at  the  middle  the  men,  are  served, 
as  they  come  up  from  below,  while  at  the  fore- 
hatch  a  sirdar  is  placed  ;  for  if  that  were  not 
done,  many  a  man  would  come  up  that  way  a 
second  time,  after  having  washed  his  tin  plate  so 
clean  that  not  even  the  Hindu  method  of  apply- 
ing the  nose  to  it  would  serve  to  decide  as  to 
whether  it  had  had  curry  on  it  before.  As  each 
individual  comes  over  the  hatchway,  he  (or  she)  is 
expected  to  take  off  his  koortah  (jacket),  and 
submit  it  for  inspection  as  to  cleanliness ;  and 
nothing  pleases  a  sirdar  more  than  the  oppor- 
tunity of  chastising  some  of  his  black  brethren. 
On  the  score  of  punishment,  none  is  allowed  ; 
but  occasionally,  where  natives  have  been  caught 
stealing,  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  two  of  the 
sirdars  to  thrash  the  offenders  with  an  old 
slipper,  or  to  tie  them  to  the  rail  till  meal-time  is 
over,  depriving  them,  of  course,  of  their  allowance. 
Coolies  are  most  adroit  thieves.  I  have  known 
them  let  themselves  down  a  ventilator  into  the 
ship's  cook-house  at  midnight,  to  steal  biscuits ; 
and  many  are  not  particular  as  to  what  they  steal 
to  eat,  such  as  dripping,  sheep's  gram,  raw  rice, 
and  even  raw  sheep's  intestines,  all  of  which  are, 
of  course,  most  injurious  to  their  health. 

Following  out  the  plan  I  have  mentioned,  of 
making  these  people  anew  their  clothes  at  meal- 
times, and  hang  their  blankets  in  the  open  air 
three  times  a  week,  coolies  become  far  cleaner  than 
any  European  emigrants  can  ever  be  brought  to 
be ;  and  lor  a  very  good  mi  son — they  have  no 
beds,  no  other  clothes  usually  than  a  koortah 
(jacket) ;  a  dotee,  the  long  flowing  piece  of  calico 
which  both  sexes  use,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  and  in  cold  weather,  a  pair  of  trousers,  an 
article  of  dress  the  coolie  has  a  standing  objection 
to  ;  last,  though  not  least,  many  of  them  have  no 
hair.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  coolie 
ships  are  filthy :  as  long  as  no  epidemic  breaks 
oiit,  they  are  scrupulously  clean  ;  and  many  years 
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of  experience  justifies  me  in  saying,  that  the 
cleanest  ship  and  people  I  ever  sailed  with  was  a 
coolie  emigrant-ship  to  the  West  Iudies.  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned,  by  the  by,  that  when  about  to 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  warm  clothing  is 
issued  to  the  people,  together  with  a  second  blanket. 

After  breakfast,  or  sometimes  before  it,  if  it  is 
late,  the  great  cleaning  of  the  day  is  done ;  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  sent 
below,  and  in  company  with  the  topasses,  and 
under  instructions  of  the  sirdars,  they  holystone 
with  sand,  and  afterwards  sweep  every  portion  of 
the  'tween  deck  ;  and  again,  I  repeat  that  if  the 
weather  permits  these  people  being  kept  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours  daily  on  deck,  the  'tween  deck  of 
these  ships  may  be  kept  cleaner  than  even  that  of 
one  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war.  Holystoning  is 
done  every  day,  and  only  varied  by  the  addition  of 
damped  chloride  of  lime  being  added  to  the  sand, 
and  whitewashing  down  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
Should  it  be  warm  weather,  three  times  a  weet 
bathing  is  the  next  operation  of  the  day.  By  the 
women  and  children,  tnis  is  done  in  large  tubs,  sup- 
plied with  sea-water  by  a  fire-hose,  under  a  canvas 
screen  aft ;  while  the  men  and  boys,  ranged  in  long 
rows  forward,  are  played  on  by  the  fire-engine, 
much  to  their  own  enjoyment  Immediately  after 
bathing,  a  sirdar  goes  round  the  deck  with  a  pail  of 
mustard  oil,  aud  distributes  a  little  to  each  indivi- 
dual, with  which  they  immediately  proceed  to 
lubricate  their  skins,  and  knead  their  joints  and 
muscles.  Unfortunatelv,  they  have  a  practice  of 
dabbing  it  into  their  hair,  which,  in  the  case  of 
women  at  least,  destroys  their  clothes.  Being  on 
one  occasion  anxious  to  produce  these  people  at 
a  port  of  call  in  as  clean  a  state  as  possible,  the  oil 
was  stopped  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  the  omission 
soon  made  itself  painfully  manifest  in  a  dry  state 
of  the  skin,  which,  when  scored  with  the  end  of 
the  finger,  produced  a  whitish  line  and  powdered 
surface,  similar  to  the  dust  visible  on  a  gray  parrot 
when  he  has  been  shaking  his  feathers.  At  three 
o'clock  comes  the  second  meal,  similar  to  the  first, 
and  after  that  these  people  amuse  themselves  with 
dances,  singing,  playing  on  '  tam-tams '  and  cym- 
bals, and  smoking  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  when 
they  all  go  down  below  to  sleep.  Visit  the 
'tween  decks  two  hours  after  this,  and  you  will 
find  two  long  rows  of  sleepers,  stretched  on  each 
side  from  end  to  end  of  the  ship,  and  no  one 
stirring  but  the  sirdar  on  watch. 

Immediately  on  arrival  at  the  port  of  dis- 
embarkation, the  ship  is  visited  and  reported  upon 
by  several  officials  01  the  colonial  government ;  the 
coolies  are  carefully  inspected  as  to  their  state  of 
health,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  during  the  voyage,  while  the  sick  and  feeble 
are  told  off  to  the  hospital,  till  recovery  enables 
them  to  join  their  friends  on  the  plantation  they 
have  been  sent  to. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Bhip  at  port,  an 
advertisement  appears  in  the  newspaper  drawing 
attention  to  the  arrival  of  the  So-and-so,  and 
requesting  that  the  planters  of  several  plantations, 
the  names  of  which  are  subjoined,  will  send  their 
barge  or  steamer  alongside  by  such  and  such  a  date, 
and  take  away  the  people  who  have  been  allotted 
to  them  ;  said  planters  having  previously  applied 
at  the  government  office  for  the  same.  Before 
leaving  the  ship,  a  regular  contract  is  filled  up 
between  the  Indian  immigrant  and  his  employer,  | 


I  understand  that,  if  instead  of  returning  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  they  remain  other  five,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
but  no  return-passage.  During  these  five  years, 
the  employer  must  keep  the  immigrant,  whether 
in  sickness  or  in  health ;  and  if  the  former,  must 
find  him  the  necessary  comforts,  medicine,  and 
medical  attendance.  Sub-agents  of  the  government 
are  constantly  visiting  all  the  plantations,  and 
reporting  upon  the  state  of  these  people,  so  that  a 
stnet  system  of  surveillance  insures  that  the 
ternis  of  contract  are  fully  carried  out  between 
master  and  man.  But  what  speaks  volumes  for  the 
good  management  and  humanity  of  this  system  of 
immigration  is,  that  expirees  will  go  back  to  India, 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior  to  their 
own  little  village,  seek  out  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
return  to  Calcutta,  and,  quite  independently  of  the 
recruiter,  apply  to  the  agent  to  be  sent  as  labourers 
to  the  same  island  again.  This  I  witnessed  myself 
in  the  cose  of  several  families.  Again,  I  have  known 
women  whose  husbands  had  gone  out  to  the  West 
Indies  before  them,  go  to  the  agent  of  the  colony 
in  Calcutta,  and  after  learning  that  the  faithless 
spouse  had  really  emigrated,  take  ship,  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  him. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  importa- 
tion of  labour  ;  has  it  in  any  measure  supplied  the 
loss  of  the  slave  ?  and  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
fitable to  the  people  themselves  ?  We  may  safely 
answer  both  questions  in  the  affirmative,  for,  accord- 
ing to  an  extract  taken  from  the  Times  in  the  year 
1805,  6975  coolies  from  India,  and  2758  from 
China,  were  introduced  into  our  West  Indian  and 
neighbouring  possessions.  The  majority  went  to 
British  Guiana,  above  three  thousand  to  Trinidad, 
and  nearly  five  hundred  to  Honduras.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  462  returned  from  British 
Guiana  to  their  own  country,  taking  with  them 
money  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  L.  11,485  ;  while 
514  returned  home  from  Trinidad,  taking  with  them 
money  and  jewels  amounting  to  L.14,000. 

Yet  this  humane  and  profitable  consumption  of 
the  surplus  labour  of  the  East,  an  interchange  so 
beneficial  to  both  parties,  is  so  little  understood  in 
many  parts  of  England  as  to  be  looked  upon  as 
but  a  shade  removed  from  slavery. 


SENT  TO  GRAN  MORFEW. 

IN  TWO  PART8.— PART  II. 

We  slept  in  a  mighty  room,  attended  by  Emma, 
who  roused  us  at  six  next  morning,  with  the  news 
that  a  post-chaise  was  already  at  the  door,  and  the 
Principal  stamping  about  in  a  fury  at  our  delay. 
He  was  indeed  in  a  horrible  humour — scolding 
and  muttering  ;  and  though  he  had  breakfasted 
himself,  hardly  allowed  us  time  to  take  a  mouthful 
of  milk  and  water.  But  his  worst  behaviour  was 
when  Emma,  with  her  bonnet  on,  and  a  bundle  in 
her  hand,  offered  to  accompany  us.  He  actually 
stormed  at  her  '  officiousness,'  as  he  called  it ;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  stiff  butler  condescended  to  beg 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  go  with  us  the  first 
stage,  that  the  Principal  sullenly  gave  way. 

Once  past  the  lodge,  and  in  the  high-road,  Mr 
Pinkerton  withdrew,  and  Pigwiggin  returned.  Out 
came  a  little  basket  of  choice  provisions.  Emma 
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came.  Considering  whither  we  were  proceeding,  it 
was  as  merry  a  party  as  yon  could  wish  to  see — bnt 
there  was  no  resisting  the  Principal's  fun.  The 
butler's  '  first  stage'  was  wholly  forgotten,  and  Mr 
Pigwiggin  seemed  to  have  paid  about  twenty  post- 
boys, in  jackets  of  every  hue,  when  he  suddenly 
called  out:  'As  I'm  a  living  creature,  here  we 


are 


i ' 


We  dashed  through  a  little  village— up  by  a  by- 
road—through a  grove— across  a  lawn — up  to  the 
door  of  a  large  red  building,  matted  with  creepers, 
and  looking  more  like  a  comfortable  farm,  than 
'The  Misses  Hollabone  and  Skimpin's  Seminary 
for  Young  Ladies.'  A  fat  spaniel  lay  in  the  porch, 
and  did  not  rise,  bnt  uttered  a  lazy  bark,  which,  I 
being  Accompanied  by  a  wag  of  the  tail,  might  be 
taken  as  a  welcome.  As  we  drove  up,  a  pyramid  of 
faces — all  on  the  broad  grin — appeared  in  one  of 
the  windows. 

'Ha!  she  hasn't  starved  'em  all!'  said  the 
Principal  gravely,  as  he  got  out  of  the  chaise. 

'Mith'  Pigwiggin!  Mith'  Pigwiggin!'  cried 
Gracie,  scrambling  out  hastily  at  the  risk  of  her 
neck. 

He  turned. 

'Now,  mind,  'on  don't  run  away,  as  'on  did 
yesterday,'  continued  Gracie,  lifting  her  small 
finger,  with  a  grave  cautioning  expression. 

'  Pigwiggin  will  stay  as  long  as  you  want  him,' 
replied  the  Principal  with  twinkling  eyes.  '  Here 's 
Miss  Hollabone.' 

Before  our  hearts  bad  time  to  throb  at  the 
approach  of  the  terrible  schoolmistress,  there 
hopped  into  the  room  (for  she  was  slightly  lame)  a 
rosy  little  dame,  as  broad  as  she  was  long — which 
was  probably  about  four  feet  two.  Her  face  won 
us  on  the  instant ;  and  when  she  clasped  us  both 
together  in  her  kind  soft  arms,  the  tears  of  pity 
standing  in  her  eyes,  all  misgiving  vanished  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

'Well,  Cousin  Dorcas — you  terrible  ogress — 
here 's  another  brace  of  victims  for  you,'  said  our 
conductor.  'Gobble  them  up  as  soon  as  you 
please ;  they're  in  fine  condition,  eh  ?' 

Miss  Hollabone  laughed  merrily. 

'  Well,  pretty  fair ;'  and  she  took  Gracie  on  what 
she  called  her  knee.—'  Oh,  come  in,  Sally.' 

A  neat,  plump  maiden,  who  had  been  hesitating 
at  the  door,  now  entered,  bearing  a  tray,  on  which 
were  tea,  hot  cakes,  and  sandwiches. 

'Hollo,  cousin,  already f  This  won't  do,  yon 
know,'  said  the  Principal,  as  if  uneasily.  '  If  Gran 
Mori"  

'I  can't  help  it,  cousin,'  replied  our  mistress 
humbly  ;  '  Miss  Skimpin  would  never  forgive  me. 
Tea  and  toast  are  her  department — Sally  knows  it. 
I  never  pamper  the  children '  ['  Ahem ! '  said  Mr 
Pinkerton.] ; '  but  Miss  Skimpin  insists  that,  coming 
off  a  journey,  food,  instant  food,  is  essential  So, 
dears,  as  the  things  are  here'  

And  truly,  if  all  three  of  us  did  not  carry  out 
Miss  Skimpin'B  views,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Dorcas 
Hollabone. 

Just  as  we  had  finished  tea,  Miss  Skimpin  made 


her  appearance.  She  was  tall  and  thin;  and 
evidently  the  manner-model  of  the  establishment 
— the  responsibilities  of  that  office  imparting  a 
alight  restraint  and  stiffness  to  her  movements  and 
conversation.  After  greeting  us  kindly,  she  added  : 
'The  children,  my  dear,  are  getting  eo  impatient, 
that,  after  fruitlessly  entreating  them  to  observe  a 
more  tranquil  and  becoming  demeanour,  I  with- 
drew from  a  scene  that  threatened  to  become 
unseemly. — Your  cousin,  sir,'  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Mr  Pinkerton,  'has  lately  inaugurated  a 
custom,  which  she  considers  conducive  to  the 
general  health  and  well-being  of  the  school— an 
hour's  blind-man's-buff  before  retiring  to  rest.  J, 

as  she  is  aware,  entertain  different  views  on  this  

Hark,  my  dear  ■ '  added  the  good  lady  hastily,  as 
a  buzz  from  the  distant  schoolroom  reached  our 
cars.  'Do  run,  I  entreat  you;  and,  Dorcas — 
Dorcas,  dear!'  (calling  after)  'remember,  they  have 
lost  a  good  ten  minutes  already.  That  must  be 
remembered!' 

Although  too  fatigued  to  join  in  the  sports, 
Gracie  and  I  were  introduced  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  mirthful  scene,  and  made  acquainted  with 
many  of  our  future  schoolmates.  These  appeared 
to  number  about  thirty — all,  without  an  exception, 
plump,  good-humoured,  and  happy. 

Emma  undressed  us,  as  usual,  and  we  were  on 
the  point  of  getting  into  bed,  in  the  cozy  little 
chamber  allotted  to  us,  when  Miss  Hollabone 
hopped  in,  followed  by  Sally,  carrying  a  warming- 
pan. 

♦Stop,  dears.  Let  Sally— humph !— I  never 
coddle  children ;  but  if  Miss  Skimpin  knew  that 
this  wasn't — that's  right,  Sally — and  the  night  is 
chilL   Comforts  their  tiny  toes.' 

She  gave  us  each  a  warm  and  comfortable  kiss, 
and  bustled  away. 

Everybody — the  Principal  and  all— was  up 
early  next  morning,  and  out  on  the  sunny  km 
This  was  an  institution  of  Miss  Hollaboue's  (who 
held  that,  after  prayer,  the  first  moments  of  the 
day  should  be  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
Creator's  best  gifts),  and  was  opposed  in  theory, 
but  carried  out  in  practice,  by  Miss  Skimpin,  with 
all  the  zeal  with  which  those  good  souls  loved  to 
shift  upon  each  other  the  responsibility  of  indul- 
gences in  which  they  took  an  equal  delight 

Then  followed  an  hour's  quiet  schooling,  when 
the  sound  of  a  deep  mellifluous  bell  announced 
breakfast  The  Principal  met  and  led  us  in.  Poor 
Gracie  began  to  look  a  little  grave,  for  the  chaise 
was  already  seen  coming  to  the  door.  To  lose  her 
Pigwiggin  was  bad  enough ;  but  Emma— our  own 
dear  faithful  nurse,  companion,  friend !  We  were 
both  crying  bitterly^  as  Mr  Pinkerton  led  us  up  to 
a  table,  behind  which  two  maids  were  dispensing 
tea,  cakes,  muffins,  &c,  to  the  hungry  multitude. 
My  eyes  being  blurred  with  tears,  I  did  not  notice 
who  gave  the  breakfast  into  my  hand,  till  a  familiar 
voice  whispered:  'My  sweet  Miss  Milly,  don't 
you  we  ?' 

Emma,  our  own  Emma !  dressed  the  very 
counterpart  of  Sally  ;  and  working  away  among 
the  cups  and  plates,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the 
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service  of  Misses  Hollabone  and 
years,  instead  of  as  many  minntes ! 

This  was  Pigwiggin's  doing.  Gracie's  look  gave 
him  eloquent  thanks. 

And  now  this  kind  friend  prepared  to  take  his 
leave. 

4  Be  good,  darlings,'  he  said,  as  he  walked  towards 
the  carriage ;  '  I  shall  hear  of  you  often ;  watch 
over  yon  always.  Never  write  to  Gran ;  she  does 
not  deserve — desire  it,  I  mean — but  to  Pigwiggin 
as  often  as  you  please.  God  bless  vou,  my  Mildred 
— you  also,  my  Gracie.  I  had  a  Grade  once  ;  you 
shall  surely  see  her,  one  blessed  day.'  He  paused, 
then,  with  his  pleasant  smile,  called  out :  'Fare- 
well, Cousin  Dorcas ;  lots  of  pupils  to  you ! 
But  twelve  pounds  a  year ;  board,  washing,  educa- 
tion, masters,  books,  feasting,  frolic,  and  blind- 
man's-buff— how  can  it  pay  V 

'It  pays  us  very  well!'  returned  Miss  Holla- 
bone,  with  a  beaming  smile,  as  she  waved  adieu. 

And  so  it  did ;  but  the  profit  made  by  those 
dear  ladies  was  treasured  in  a  safe  no  thief  can 
injure. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  happy  period 
(nearly  five  years)  passed  in  this  house  of  peace. 
As  Gracie  and  I  t>ecame  acquainted  with  our 
companions,  we  soon  discovered  that  one  and  all 
of  them  were,  like  ourselves,  either  devoid  of  a 
home  at  all,  or  dependent  upon  harsh,  unloving 
relatives,  whose  only  object  was  to  keep  them  in 
existence,  upon  terms  as  moderate  as  nature  could 
possibly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept 

Twelve  pounds  per  annum  was  the  price 
demanded  r>y  the  Misses  Hollabone  and  Skimpin, 
and  exacted  with  an  inflexibility  that  would  have 
surprised  their  debtors  less,  could  the  latter  have 
dreamed  that  every  child  of  us  stood  this  covetous 
firm  in  four  times  the  amount  t  Miss  Hollabone, 
perhaps,  had  her  own  secret  reasons  for  insisting 
upon  her  rights  in  certain  cases  (I  know  she  never 
allowed  Gran  Morfew  a  day),  yet  I  have  known  her 
forget  such  debts  altogether  !  All  I  can  say  is,  it 
was  lucky  for  Misses  Hollabone  and  Skimpin  that 
they  had  each  an  independent  fortune  of  their 
own ! 

In  spite  of  the  indulgence  shewn  us,  you  must 
not  suppose  that  either  idleness  or  insubordination 
was  allowed  to  prevail.  Under  the  quiet  mastery 
of  love,  education  in  all  that  was  needful  for  an 
active  useful  life  went  steadily  forward,  and  gave 
true  zest  to  the  innocent  pleasures  Miss  Hollabone 
(in  deference  to  Miss  Skiinpin)  and  Miss  Skimpin 
(in  consideration  of  Miss  Hollabone)  were  never 
weary  of  providing. 

One  only  event  is  worth  recording.  It  was  in 
the  third  rear  of  our  school-life  that  a  gentleman, 
who  stated,  incidentally,  that  he  had  become  resi- 
dent in  a  neighbouring  town,  sent  in  his  card,  and 
begged  permission  to  renew  a  former  acquaintance 
with  Gracie  and  myself. 

'  Shew  the  gentleman  into  the  parlour,  Solly,' 
said  our  mistress.  '"Mr  Septimus  Slithers,  Sol." 
—You  know  him,  my  dears  ? 

Know  him  !  That  we  did  After  Pigwiggin, 
who  but  Mr  Slithers  filled  the  most  honoured 
place,  beside  the  donkey,  in  memory's  hall  ?  In 
another  minute,  we  were  exchanging  cordial 
congratulations,  and  the  frankest  expressions  of 
surprise  at  the  liberties  time  had  taken  with  our 
personal  appearances,  since  we  last  met 

Mr  Slith  ere  looked  sleek  and  well,  and  hastened 
to  inform  us  that  he  had  settled  in  the  county,  and 


was  now  his  own  principal.  Seeing  Gracie  glance 
at  his  boot-heels,  he  casually  remarked  that  his 
business  entirely  prevented  indulgence  in  horse- 
exercise.  He  then  inquired  if  we  had  heard  lately 
from — from  'Emma,  was  it? — our  nurse,  we 
knew? 

Being  informed  that  she  was  in  the  service  of 
Miss  Hollabone — 'Dear  me I'  said  Mr  Slithers. 
'  Upon  your  word  now  ?  You  don't  say  so !  Why, 
how  incredibly  remarkable  !  I  really  should— if 
Miss  Hollabone  will  permit — like  to  avail  myself 
of  this  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  say 
how-de-do  to  Emina.' 

Our  mistress  recognising  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  proposed  observation,  Emma  made  her  appear- 
ance, blushing  like  a  rose — her  brown  rings  of 
curls  vibrating  in  all  directions,  as  if  they  were 
ringing  a  peal  of  welcome  to  our  friend. 

The  five-minute  bell  before  dinner,  at  this 
instant,  compelled  Gracie  and  me  to  skip  away. 
What  Emma  replied  to  '  How-de-do  V  was  never 
distinctly  reported.  I  only  know  that  she  waited 
at  dinner  with  the  traces  of  tears  visible  upon  a 
very  happy  face— and  that,  three  months  later, 
Emma  Rusbridger — certain  that  Providence  had 
raised  up  for  us  friends  as  true  and  loving  as  her- 
self—resigned office  with  many  tears,  and  became 
Mrs  Septimus  Slithers,  Bolicitress,  of  Newtou- 
Collop. 

My  story  must  hare  its  end.  Out  of  the  warm 
red  sunshine  to  the  gloomy  winter  of  Coldstone 
Towers. 

You  will  find  Gran  Morfew  and  Mr  Pinkerton 
sitting  in  council,  before  a  mighty  fire — Gran  folded 
in  shawls  and  furs ;  Mr  Pinkerton,  with  his  cravat 
loosed  and  his  waistcoat  opened  as  far  as  punctilio 
permits,  in  a  condition  of  incipient  broil.  Mrs 
Morfew  is  older  than  she  was  nearly  five  years 
since,  and  no  warmer  ;  but  the  heart,"  accustomed 
from  birth  to  the  lowest  temperature,  holds  out 
bravely  against  outward  rigours,  and  throbs  fiercely 
with  hate  and  disappointed  rage. 

There  is  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  she 
beats  it  with  fury,  to  emphasise  her  bitter  words. 

'It  comes  to  this— either  this  woman  has  lied 
to  me,  or  you.  You  need  not  start,  man.  I  shall 
not  mince  words  with  you — you,  my  clerk,  my 
lured  servant,  who,  but  for  me,  would  be  starving 
in  your  clientless  chamber,  or  rotting  in  jail! 
Look,  you !  I  will  read  again :  w  Florence  Lowe,  the 
little  orphan  whom,  at  my  dear  husband's  express 
desire,  we  have  taken  to  our  home,  could  hardly 


to  parting  with  her  generous  pro- 
tectors. These  people  must  be  a  marvel !  Their 
school-keeping,  it  seems,  is  a  mere  pretext  for 
obtaining  the  care  of  friendless  and  neglected  little 
ones,  their  own  means  being  ample  for  this  and 
other  benevolent  purposes.  Their  names  are 
strange,  but  they  are  written,  notwithstanding,  in 
the  book  of  life,  and  should  be  musical  in  every 
Christian's  ear.  I  enclose  them." — Cant !  Sicken- 
ing humbug  !  The  woman  is  as  great  an  idiot  as 
themselves  ! ' 

She  crumpled  up  the  letter,  and  flung  it  into  the 
fire. 

' "  Marvels,"  she  calls  them.  Marvels  of  lying 
and  swindling !  I  sent  those  brats  to  a  place, 
where,  you  taught  me  to  believe,  they  would  be 
trained  to  the  duties  and  the  hardships  of  the 
station  in  which  I  have  sworn  to  keep  them.  They 
should  have  learned  to  starve— to  freeze,  as  I  do — 
to  endure  blows  and  buffets,  and  heavy  toil ;  and, 
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thanks  to  your  treachery,  they  have  been  bred  in 

luxury— pitied,  pampered          But  my  madams 

shall  feel  the  difference  ;  lienceforth,  this  shall  be 
their  home!' 

Mr  Pinkerton  noticed  the  boding  snarl,  and  his 
heart  swelled,  but  he  temporised.  *  I  will  take 
measures,'  he  said,  rising,  'for  their  removal— 
but'  

•  I  will  not  trust  you,'  retorted  Gran,  hissing  it 
through  her  great  false  teeth.  '  You  have  lied  to 
me— lied  to  me  in  a  thing  nearest  my— my  heart' 
Her  voice  failed,  and  she  pressed  her  hand  on  the 
organ  named,  as  if  the  mention  of  it  had  brought  a 
spasm.  ' 1  have  sent  for  them  myself.  A  solicitor, 
lately  settled  in  that  neighbourhood,  has  been 
instructed  to  pay  the  women,  and  prevent  the 
further  exercise  of  their  uninvited  charity.  I  sent 
for  you,  because  I  knew  it  would  gratify  you  to 
witness  their  reception.  But  I  trust  you  no  more. 
You  may  know  something  of  the  law — you  have 
been  a  decent  agent  and  steward  of  my  property, 
and  may  continue  to  act  for  me  in  that  capacity, 
at  least  for  the  present — but  in  other  matters, 
Pinkerton,  it  strikes  me  you  are  a  fool — not  such  a 
fool,  however,  as  to  forfeit  five  hundred  a  year. 
So,  take  warning.' 

4 1  will,  madam,'  replied  Mr  Pinkerton  very 
quietly ;  '  and,  since  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  speak  frankly,  I  will  do  the  like.  I  have  been  a 
decent  agent,  inasmuch  as  my  attention  to  your 
interests  has  added  to  your  annual  income  no  less 
than  four  thousand  pounds.  All  that  you  have 
bestowed  on  me  has  been  fairly,  faithfully  earned. 
My  chambers,  however,  are  no  longer  "  cilentless." 
My  professional  income  is  thrice  the  amount  I  hold 
at  your  pleasure  ;  but  for  thrice  that,  I  would  not 
serve  you  for  another  day.  Yes,  you  unhappy  lady, 
these  wages,  as  your  pride  would  call  them,  that  I 
now  resign,  leave  still  an  account  unsettled  between 
us.  I  will  pay  myself  thus :  maltreat  these  inno- 
cent children  of  the  daughter  your  brutality  drove 
from  her  home,  and  I  will  give  them  shelter ;  cast 
them  off,  and  I  will  adopt  them.' 

He  rose.  Mrs  Morfew  turned  her  white  spectral 
face,  distorted  with  pain  and  malice,  towards  the 
speaker,  and  lifted  a  bony  finger.  'Hark!'  she 
said,  listening.  'The  wheels!  At  least  remain  to 
see  me  embrace  our  darlings.' 

She  neither  stirred  nor  spoke  again,  until  the 
double  doors  swung  open,  and  Grade  and  I, 
attended  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Slithers,  entered  the 
room.  I  saw  the  bony  hand  fly  to  her  heart,  as  if 
to  quiet  some  convulsive  action,  as  she  gasped  out : 
'  I— I  cannot— bear  your  presence— but  for  this— 
for  this '  

She  clutched  at  a  paper  on  the  table.  Mr 
Pinkerton  placed  it  in  her  hand.  She  thanked 
him  with  a  malignant  smile. 

*  When  you — fools — made  me  believe  I  was 
dying— and  that — for  my  soul's  health — if  nothing 
else,  I  should  not  leave  those  creatures  to  beg  their 
bread— 1,  weaker  fool  than  any,  bequeathed  them 
each  one  hundred  pounds.  I  am — well — now,  and 
wieer — and  thus  1 — I  pay — the  legacy.'  She  tore 
the  will  across  and  across.  '  Take  notice  all :  I 
cancel'  

Again  the  hand  went  to  her  heart.  A  frightful 
stare  came  upon  her  face,  and  her  mouth  opened, 
like  one  uttering  a  prolonged  scream,  but  there 
was  no  sound  at  all.  For  half  a  minute,  wc 
watched  the  appalling  figure,  sitting  there,  motion- 
less, aa  if  changed  to  stone ;  then  Mr  Pinkerton 


made  a  step  forward,  but  instantly  turning,  caught 
our  hands,  and  led  us  away. 

4  Gran  Morfew  is  gone,'  he  said  solemnly.  *  God 
help  and  pardon  alL  He  has  cared  for  the  orphan. 
A 11  this  is  now  yours.' 


The  Tale  of  Mirk  Abbky  (by  the  author  of  *  Lost 
Snt  Majbsingberd,'  '  Thk  Clyvtaris  ok  Clytfr/ 
Ac),  is  now  completed,  and  will  be  followed  on  1th  July 
by  an  Original  Serial  Story,  by  Thomas  Speight, 
entitled  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 
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IN  A  WAR  PRISON. 

I  6xk  her  walking  on  the  shore 
With  blowing  hair  and  clasping  hands. 

Her  wild  thoughts  fled  beyond  the  seas 
To  me  in  foreign  lands. 

I  see  her  sitting  on  the  cliff, 
Patient  to  watch  the  farthest  range 

Of  tumbling  seas  that  toss  and  fall, 
And  mock  her  by  their  change. 

I  see  her  waiting  in  the  house, 
But  moving  aye  from  room  to  room. 

And  startled  at  the  sudden  sounds 
That  waken  with  the  gloom. 

When  on  the  roof  pours  down  the  rain, 
And  through  her  vacant  heart  then  creeps 
A  suffocating  pain. 

I  see  her  when  the  rising  sun 
Gleams  on  her  window,  rich  and  red. 

Still  sadly  asking  o'er  the  words  : 
« Oh,  is  he  false— or  dead  V 

I  see  her  growing  wan  and  white, 
Her  eyes  enlarged  with  wild  unrest ; 

I  see  her,  bat  I  cannot  Boothe 
The  anguish  of  her  breast. 

And  thus,  ah,  thus,  for  many  months, 
She  waits  to  have  some  sign  or  word. 

Then  lays  her  weary  down  to  die, 
Heart-sick  with  hope  deferred. 

I  lose  her  then.    Bat  well  I  know 
The  angels  lift  her  far  and  free, 

To  a  Great  Rest,  from  whence  she  looks 
Past  rain,  and  cloud,  and  sea. 

Past  rain,  and  cloud,  and  dungeon-wall, 
She  looks  from  heaven  far  away — 

She  sees  the  fetters  on  my  feet, 
And  knows  what  made  me  stay. 
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BARGAINING. 

If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  the  most  striking 
moral  difference  between  man  and  woman,  I 
should  say  that  the  latter  is  a  bargaining  animal, 
and  the  former  is  not  Every  woman  is  not  devoted 
(as  is  generally  believed)  to  Scandal ;  every  woman 
is  by  no  means,  as  the  poet  has  declared, '  at  heart 
a  Rake ;'  every  woman  is  not  incapacitated  by 
nature  from  keeping  a  secret  ;  every  woman  (at 
least  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake)  is  not  jealous  of  her 
husband ;  but  every  woman  that  has  a  shilling  to 
spend,  or  can  procure  the  worth  of  it  on  credit, 
pursues  at  all  times  the  occupation  of  Bargaining 
with  a  relish  unknown  to  the  foxhunter  after  a 
month  of  frost.  It  is  true  that  this  passion  is  not 
altogether  confined  to  the  fair  sex.  There  are  one 
or  two  old  bachelors  about  town  who  have  a  morbid 
ambition  to  discover  the  cheapest  provision-shops 
where  curry-powder  is  to  be  got  good  and  at  a 
penny  a  packet  cheaper  than  at  the  usual  empo- 
riums, or  where  olives  are  to  be  procured  for  the 
same  price  in  bottles  tliat  hold  half-a-dozen  more 
than  the  usual  quantity ;  but  their  case  is  so 
exceptional  that  it  may  be  said  to  prove  the  ride. 
Nor  is  my  position  to  be  impugned  by  the  fact, 
that,  at  the  sea-side,  fathers  of  families  are  to  be 
sometimes  seen  at  the  market  endeavouring 
(with  signal  want  of  success,  since  they  have  to  deal  ] 
with  females)  to  cheapen  fish ;  for  at  the  sea-side, 
after  the  first  week,  a  man  will  do  anything  in 
order  to  avert  the  temptation  to  cut  his  throat. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  certain,  Man  has  no  natural 
desire  for  bargaining ;  or  if  he  has,  he  soon  becomes 
convinced  by  experience  that  he  had  better  not 
attempt  to  gratify  it. 

The  Noble  Creature  is  not  fitted  to  practise 
small  economies  of  any  kind,  and  he  knows  it; 
every  now  and  then  he  takes  a  freak  to  indulge  bis 
family  in  some  amusement,  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  it 
is  always  a  failure,  and  (to  do  liim  justice)  he  never 
runs  the  risk  when  only  himself  is  concerned.  Thus, 
only  a  few  months  ago,  being  alxmt  to  take  my 
wife  and  little  daughter  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
I  thought  I  would  save  a  shilling  by  using  an 


omnibus  for  that  purpose  instead  of  a  cab.  By 
going  along  the  New  Road — the  most  uninteresting 
route  in  all  London — and  getting  out  at  Park 
Crescent  (about  half  a  mile  from  the  desired  spot), 
the  thing  could  be  done  at  exactly  half  the  price, 
at  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  directness  and  comfort. 

'Thus,'  said  I  didactically  to  my  wife,  as  we 
stood  waiting  for  the  omnibus  at  the  corner  of 
the  dusty  street  (and  when  it  came  up  it  was  not 
the  right  one) — '  thus,  my  dear,  by  a  slight  exercise 
of  self-denial,  we  shall  be  able  to  have  twice  as 
many  excursions  of  pleasure  such  as  the  present. 
You  see,  too,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  the  'buses  arc 
quite  empty,  so  that  you  will  be  almost  as  com- 
fortable as  though  we  had  had  a  cab,  or  even  hired 
a  brougham.' 

'Oh,  quite  as  comfortable,'  answered  my  good 
wife,  delighted  to  corroborate  this  view,  and  the 
more  so  as  it  was  rather  a  new  one  for  me  to  take. 
♦  See,  there  is  only  one  gentleman  in  the  veliicle.' 
This  was  very  true  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  an 
omnibus  when  it  has  oidy  three  persons  and  a  half 
in  it  (for  my  daughter  is  still  below  the  railway 
adult  limit,  although  I  own  I  never  ask  for  her 
half-ticket  without  embarrassment) — the  pecu- 
liarity, I  say,  of  an  omnibus  thus  insufficiently 
freighted  is,  that  it  seems  to  lost;  all  its  springs, 
and  to  take  its  course  over  a  ploughed  field,  and 
that  at  right  augles,  instead  of  the  macadamised 
road.  This  characteristic  is  so  much  more  apparent 
near  the  door,  that  we  all  had  to  migrate  to  the 
other  end,  where  the  strange  gentleman  was  sitting, 
as  though  we  intended  to  mob  him,  and  pick  his 
pocket.  He  was  a  very  strange  gentleman  indeed, 
with  a  red  pocket-handkerchief  tied  over  his  chin, 
as  though  self-prepared  for  interment;  and  with 
every  shake  of  the  vehicle,  he  made  such  a  spas- 
modic movement  of  his  jaw,  as  to  give  the  idea 
that  his  teeth  were  coming  out  en  masse. 

'Is  the  gentleman  mad?'  whispered  my  little 
daughter,  naturally  a  nervous  child,  and  who,  by 
studious  application  to  fairy  tales,  has  placed  her- 
self within  easy  distance  of  hysteric.",  if  the  least 
necessity  should  arise  for  them. 

'  No,  my  dear,'  returned  I  soothingly :  '  he  has 
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only  got  a  bad  toothache ;  and  I  dare  say  he  is  going 
to  the  dentist,  who,  let  us  hope,  will  do  him  good.' 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  this  impressionable 
infant  of  mine  was  herself  about  to  'have  her 
teeth  looked  to'  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  ; 
and  indeed  the  present  expedition  had  been  under- 
taken to  smoothly  forward  that  proceeding,  just  as 
'the  ways'  of  a  ship,  the  launch  of  which  is 
expected  to  be  difficult,  are  plentifully  greased 
beforehand ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  associate  this 
unhappy  gentleman's  appearance  with  the  operation 
of  teeth-extraction,  than  her  imagination  presented 
to  her  what  was  likely  to  take  place  in  her  own 
case  at  Mr  Drawwell's. 

'  Let  us  get  out,  mamma,'  cried  Bhe,  as  pale  as  a 

fhost ;  and  we  got  out ;  and  having  paid  the  fare, 
took  a  cab  for  the  same  money  for  which  we 
could  have  gone  from  our  own  door :  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  and  not  taking  into  account  the  incon- 
veniences, the  transit  cost  me  exactly  a  shilling 
more  than  if  I  had  not  undertaken  it  upon  eco- 
nomical principles.  Ex  una  diece  omnes.  Let  this 
omnibus-adventure  suffice  as  an  example  of  man's 
failure  in  all  such  attempts.  It  is  what  happens 
with  all  of  us.  Fortunately,  we  have  not  only 
no  natural  passion  for  cheapness,  but  are  rather 
ashamed  of  it  than  otherwise.  It  never  could  have 
been  a  man  who  demanded  the  proverbial  '  glass 
of  water  and  a  toothpick'  of  the  hotel  waiter, 
and  then,  with  unnecessary  swagger,  damned  the 
expense.  It  may  be  urged  with  some  truth,  that 
the  reason  why  we  don't '  look  twice  at  a  shilling ' 
before  we  part  with  it,  is,  first,  because  (however 
moderate  may  be  our  incomes)  we  are  too  proud  to 
shew  our  solicitude  about  the  matter  (for  man  is  a 
very  proud  creature) ;  and,  secondly,  that  we 
keep  the  purses  of  our  wives  very  insufficiently 
supplied  with  shillings.  Our  pride  can  bear  a 
little  economy  in  that  direction,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. But  when  all  allowance  has  been  made  for 
this,  the  fact  remains,  that  ladies  love  cheapness. 
Nor  are  they  very  particular  at  whose  expense  this 
desideratum  is  secured.  We  have  known  them, 
while  in  foreign  parts,  to  impose  '  little  commis- 
sions' upon  their  friends  in  England,  which  involve 
both  time  and  trouble,  merely  to  save  themselves 
the  fourpenny-Btamp  which  a  direct  epistolary  order, 
would  entail.  Again,  we  have  known  them,  even 
in  the  country,  to  send  a  cheque  to  a  friend  in 
London,  in  order  that  he  may  pay  their  bills  for 
them,  solely  to  avoid  the  expenditure  of  so  many 
penny  stamps.  These,  be  it  remembered,  are  not 
the  devices  of  stingy  persons:  on  the  contrary, 
the  good  ladies  who  employ  them  are  often 
remarkable  for  benevolence  and  generosity  ; '  only,' 
say  they, '  they  do  hate  wasting  money.'  And  time 
not  being  money  to  themselves,  they  are  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  same  with  other  people. 
Nay,  sooner  than  be  what  they  call '  imposed  upon ' 
to  tiie  extent  of  a  fourpenny-piece,  they  will  put 
themselves  to  the  most  extraordinary  expenses :  and 
we  have  known  one  of  these  amiable  monomaniacs 
to  engage  a  brougham  at  Kensington,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  a  shilling  from  an  establishment  in 
St  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  they  had  on  the 
previous  day  received,  by  that  much,  insufficient 
change  for  a  sovereign. 

But  still  more  dearly  than  cheapness  do  ladies 
love  the  art  of  cheapening — Bargaining.  No 
mun  who  has  ever  sacrificed  himself  so  far  as  to 
accompany  his  wife  in  a  day's  shopping,  can  be 
ignorant  of  their  weakness  in  this  respect.  Nobody 


who  has  listened  to  the  conversation  of  women 
among  themselves,  can  be  unaware  of  this  propen- 
sity. How  boastful  they  are  over  a  silk  that  cost 
sixpence  a  yard  less  than  their  neighbour's ;  and 
how  they  will  advocate,  with  an  enthusiasm  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  pmd  agent,  the  claims  to  custom 
of  their  favourite  shops !  I  am  not  speaking,  of 
course,  of  great  ladies  who  have  large  credits,  and 
who  do  not  care  whether  a  dress  costs  them  six 
guineas  or  ten  ;  but  yet  I  by  no  means  confine  my 
remarks  to  '  vulgar  people  ;  the  passion  is  as  com- 
mon as  Vanity,  and  much  more  peculiar  to  the 
Sex.  The  indignation  which  a  woman  will  often 
express  against  'those  ticketed  shops,'  and  her 
reiterated  expression  of  opinion,  that '  if  you  want 
a  good  thing  you  must  pay  for  it,'  or  that '  nothing 
is  so  dear  in  the  end  as  a  low-priced  piece  of  goods/ 
are,  to  the  student  of  human  nature,  only  corro- 
borations of  the  charge  Bhe  fain  would  deny.  The 
Tremendous  Sacrifices  which  are  so  continually 
occurring  in  the  linen-drapers'  establishments  are 
instituted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  tailor  resorting  to  such  amazing 
expedients?  The  enormous  circulars  left  in  our 
letter-boxes,  with  Immediate,  or  By  Order  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  envelopes,  are 
aimed  at  the  mistress  of  the  nouse  alone.  They  are 
full  of  the  most  transparent  delusions,  but  the  wily 
composer  is  aware  that  he  is  addressing  readers 
not  merely  credulous,  but  eagerly  desirous  to  be 
convinced.  '  Ruinous  Delay  I  The  vast  Alterations 
(jpreviously  announced)  to  time  Premizes  are  suspended 
by  Order  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  the  end  of 
July  !  Enormous  and  Incredible  SaU  in  consequence, 
for  Ten  Days  Only  ! !  I  Property,  which  would  hare 
otherwise  fetched  a  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  Must 
and  Will  (in  consequence  of  this  arbitrary  measure) 
be  ruthlessly  and  forcibly  sold  at  One-fourth  of  the 
Cost.  The  Reductions  in  the  Prices  are  lavished  to 
an  extent  truly  Appalling.  And  such  are  the 
arrangements  made  for  completing  the  sale,  that 
Nothing  on  Earth  can  prevent  its  accomplishment.1 
Then  follows  a  list  of  the  '  marvellous  fabrics '  thus 
'  unmercifully  depreciated ; '  and  Materfamilias,  who 
has  long  been  'thinking  about  getting  herself  a 
new  silk  dress,'  decides  upon  purchasing  one  of 
'  the  noblest  and  best  moire  antiques  in  the  world, 
with  water-lines  perfect,  and  the  effect  of  which 
must  be  characterised  as  Magnificent.' 

Nor  does  she  drive  down  to  Messrs  Poplin  and 
Tabbinet,  and  ask  for  the  article  in  question  and 
for  that  only,  as  a  man  would  ;  she  understands  how 
to  economise  her  pleasure  as  well  as  her  money. 
She  is  bent  upon  seeing  not  only  the  peerless  moire 
antiques,  but  the  'zephyr-like  grenadines,'  the 
mohairs  of  '  newest  amalgamated  6tripes,'  the  '  ser- 
viceable poplins,'  and  even  those '  sublime,  graceful, 
and  elaborate  productions  of  Persia,'  the  India  shawls 
at  seven  pounds  fifteen  shillings.  It  is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  no  haberdasher's  apprentice  has  ever  gone 
stark-Btaring  mod  under  the  torture  thus  inflicted 
by  female  customers.  In  that  little  room  at  the 
fashionable  tailor's  which  is  panelled  with  glass, 
so  that  a  gentleman  may  '  see  himself  as  others  see 
him,'  from  every  point  of  view,  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  sometimes  a  customer  who  gives  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  ;  but  then  he  does  not  haggle  about 
the  price ;  doesn't  intend,  very  likely,  to  pay  for 
the  articles  in  question  at  alL  But  with  the  lady  at 
Messrs  Poplin  and  Tabbinet  it  is  very  different  She 
i  revels  in  pecuniary  combat.  She  informs  her  vic- 
|  tim  that  his  proprietors  are  charging  very  much 
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more  than  this  or  that  is  worth.  She  assures  him 
that  she  can  get  the  same  thing  cheaper  at  some 
shop  in  Pimlico,  in  a  street  that  is  the  third  or 
fourth  turning  on  this  side  of  Warwick  Square. 
The  poor  fellow  says  he  is  very  sorry,  he  is  sore, 
and  bows  and  smiles  in  a  deferential  manner,  though 
after  he  has  unrolled  the  fifth  or  sixth  bundle  of 
goods  without  effecting  a  sale,  there  must  be  mur- 
der in  his  secret  heart ;  nay,  he  is  trusted  with 
that  wand,  exactly  of  the  dimensions  to  which  the 
law  is  said  to  have  restricted  the  Instrument  of 
marital  correction,  and  has  never  used  it,  to  my 
knowledge,  except  for  the  purposes  of  mensuration. 

You  may  know,  however,  that  he  is  not  so 
submissive  as  he  seems  by  his  conduct  towards 
any  mole  who  may  rashly  accompany  hit*  spouse  on 
such  an  expedition.  Indeed,  no  Paterfamilias  ever 
does  such  a  thing  twice  unless  in  expiation  for 
some  peccadillo,  and  when  I  see  him  doing  it,  I 
say  to  myself :  '  What,  Mr  Caudle,  you  have  been 
more  attentive  to  Miss  Prettyman  than  you  ought 
to  have  been,  within  the  last  day  or  two  !'or:  'You 
have  come  home  with  the  milk  in  the  morning, 
have  you,  you  middle-aged  reprobate !'  It  is  only 
very  simple  people,  indeed,  who  set  him  down  as  a 
domestic  man  and  pattern  husband. 

In  the  East — or  at  least  in  Egypt — Bargaining  is 
a  recognised  institution,  and  all  purchases  are 
effected  upon  the  auctioneering  system  You  buy 
a  carpet  in  the  street,  according  to  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  in  the  following  fashion.  You  look  at  it 
superciliously,  and  remark :  '  Three  hundred  pias- 
tres, O  uncle/  Upon  this,  the  broker  exclaims 
despairingly  to  the  passers-by,  or  to  the  gentle- 
men sitting  outside  tho  coffee-shop :  *  O  Muslims, 
hear  that,  and  look  at  this  admirable  carpet !  By 
my  faith,  it  is  worth  two  thousand.'  And  those 
appealed  to  give  their  various  opinions  at  length, 
and  the  sale  is  (to  women)  a  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out — what  brokers  call  a  time-bargain. 
Egypt,  then,  in  spite  of  its  polygamous  ways,  must 
be  a  Seventh  Heaven  to  ladies.  But  in  London, 
where  matters  are  not  so  conducted,  the  notion  of 
Bargaining  is  abhorrent  to  the  male,  and  what  he 
suffers  when  he  goes  a-sbopping  with  his  Mate  is 
something  terrible.  Of  course,  at  respectable  shops 
no  diminution  in  the  fixed  prices  is  ever  permitted ; 
but  from  the  printed  statement  to  that  effect  which 
you  read  in  many  of  them,  you  may  know  that  the 
attempt  is  often  made.  At  all  events,  the  lady  will 
not  hesitate  to  express  her  opinion  that  the  figure  is 
too  high.  It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  the  shop- 
man and  the  husband  have  any  sympathy  for  one 
another:  the  former  throws  an  appealing  glance 
across  the  counter  to  his  brother-man,  as  though 
he  would  say :  '  You  know  her,  of  course ;  but  is 
not  this  very  embarrassing?*  and  Paterfamilias 
smiles  grimly  in  return. 

He  is  not,  however,  to  be  easily  conciliated  by 
that  shopman  at  whose  hands  he  has  suffered  various 
indignities.  He  has  been  led  through  room  after 
room  with  nothing  but  female  purchasers  in  them, 
into  perhaps  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  place,  the 
mantle  department,  where  ladies  are  *  trying  on '  the 
newest  shapes,  and  putting  themselves  into  rather 
unusual  ones  during  the  process.  They  resent  this 
intrusion  of  Paterfamilias  as  much  as  Diana  and 
her  attendants  did  that  of  Actojon.  He  does  not 
— supposing  he  is  a  modest  man — know  where 
to  look,  for  where  there  is  not  some  attitudin- 
ising goddess,  there  is  her  reflection  in  a  pier- 
What  with  the  multitude  of  mirrors, 


and  his  own  confusion,  it  is  more  than  probable 
he  does  damage ;  treads  on  some  dainty  skirt,  or 
walks  through  a  looking-glass,  which  he  imagines 
to  be  the  portal  of  another  chamber.  Moreover, 
the  shopman  is  his  natural  enemy,  openly  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  Materfamilias  to  purchase 
things  which  she  doee  not  want,  or  cannot  afford ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  will  sympathise  with 
her  upon  a  question  of  expense,  affords  tin 
sublimest  example  of  contempt  and  security  of 
having  the  matter  their  own  way  at  last,  that  can 
be  met  with  out  of  the  speeches  of  Mr  Stuart  Mill. 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  husband  obtaining  any 
victory  in  these  unequal  combats,  nor  of  even  a 
drawn-battle  ;  but  I  once  knew  a  Paterfamilias 
to  be  goaded  by  the  treatment  he  received  upon  a 
shopping  expedition  of  this  sort,  into  an  act— or 
rather  a  word— of  Retaliation.  His  sufferings  had 
been  severe  and  protracted;  his  wife,  a  lady  of 
magnificent  presence,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
shopman,  had  triumphed  over  and  trodden  upon 
him  in  every  possible  way.  The  worm  had  writhed, 
but  had  not  ventured  to  turn  throughout  the 
proceedings.  Everything  had  been  bought  which 
his  wife  fancied,  or  his  enemy  had  recommended, 
and  the  bill  was  being  made  out 

'  Let  me  give  you  one  word  of  advice,  young 
man,'  said  Paterfamilias  hoarsely,  as  he  pulled  out 
his  purse. 

The  'young  man'  stopped  in  his  compound 
arithmetic ;  his  hitherto  confident  ally  exhibited 
some  symptoms  of  alarm  lest  'dear  John  should 
say  something  ridiculous.' 

'Let  me  strongly  recommend  you  never  to 
marry  a  fine  woman,'  continued  her  husband 
demoniacally :  '  that 's  all.' 

Alarmed  at  his  own  audacity,  though  much 
relieved  by  this  sardonic  observation,  Paterfamilias 
would  have  left  the  shop,  impoverished,  but  not 
altogether  dispirited;  but  the  shopman,  with 
characteristic  persistency,  must  needs  inquire: 
'Why,  sir?' 

Poor  Paterfamilias  had  already  shot  his  bolt, 
and  besides,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  little  frightened 
at  having  done  so.  '  Because,  sir,'  said  he—'  because, 
as  you  ought  to  know,  a  fine  woman  requires  two 
and  a  half  more  yards  of  silk  in  her  dress  than 
any  other  woman.' 

It  was  not  at  all  the  ferocious  thing  that  he  had 
originally  intended  in  his  rebellious  heart,  and 
indeed  seems  to  me  to  smack  something  of  an  anti- 
climax ;  but  it  had  this  happy  effect — his  wife  has 
never  asked  '  dear  John '  to  go  a-shopping  since. 

A  GREAT  BORE  MADE  USEFUL. 
About  fifty  years   ago,  a  sharp-eyed,  quick 


witted  man,  ready  to  draw  wisdom  from  any  and 
every  fount,  was  one  day  looking  at  a  piece  of  old 
ship-timber,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  attacks 
of  the  marine  animal  known  as  the  Teredo  navalu ; 
and  he  bethought  him  of  watching  the  manner  in 
which  thiB  worm  manages  its  destructive  work. 
He  found  that  the  animal  is  armed  with  a  pair  of 
strong  shelly  valves,  which  envelop  its  anterior 
integuments ;  that,  with  its  foot  as  a  fulcrum,  a 
rotatory  motion  is  given  by  powerful  muscles  to 
the  valves,  which,  acting  on  the  wood  like  an  auger, 
penetrate  gradually  but  surely ;  and  that  the 
particles  of  wood,  as  they  are  loosened,  pass 
through  a  longitudinal  fissure  in  the  fooL  and  so 
upward  to  the  mouth,  where  they  are  expelled. 

 tJ 
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This  sharp-eyed  man  was  Mark  Iaambard 
Brunei ;  ami  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  obser- 
vation, some  few  years  later,  was  to  derive  from  it 
the  principle  of  constructing  his  wonderful  shield, 
with  which  he  excavated  the  Thames  TunneL  A 
•{Teat  work  was  that.  Many  ingenious  men  had 
tried  their  skill,  long  before  Brunei  took  up  the 
matter,  in  carrying  a  roadway  tinder  the  Thames. 
So  long  ago  as  1798,  Mr  Ralph  Dodd,  the  civil 
engineer,  made  public  a  plun  for  forming  a 
tunnel,  more  than  half  a  mile  long,  from  Graves- 
end  to  Tilbury,  which  he  thought  he  could  effect 
for  the  wonderfully  small  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  He  had  been  led  to  the  idea  while  think- 
ing of  thp  useful  services  which  might  be  rendered 
by  a  similar  tunnel  under  the  Tyne  from  North 
Shields  to  South  Shields.  Indeed, "there  had  really 
been  a  tunnel  made,  by  miners  if  not  by  road- 
engineers,  under  the  last-named  river  ;  seeing  that 
the  workings  of  the  Wylam  Colliery  had  been 
carried  beneath  it  from  the  Northumberland  to  the 
Durham  side.  Nothing  definite,  however,  resulted 
from  Mr  Dodd's  suggestion.  Next,  we  hear  of  a 
Mr  Vazie,  or  Vesey,  who,  in  18<)2,  succeeded  in 
forming  a  Company  (the  Thames  Archway  Com- 
pany) for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  from  Rother- 
liithe  to  Limehouse,  not  far  from  the  locality  of  the 
present  Thames  Tunnel.  He  sank  a  shaft,  to  explore 
the  ground  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  this  shaft,  seventy-six  feet  below  high-water  level, 
began  a  horizontal  driftway  under  the  river.  But 
difficulties  accumulated  in  such  number  that  Mr 
Rennie,  Mr  Chapman,  and  Mr  Trevethick  were 
called  in  to  report  and  advise.  Engineers  differed, 
directors  quarrelled,  and  the  works  were  suspended 
till  1807.  The  workmen  then  proceeded  to  dig 
away,  until  they  had  got  twelve  hundred  feet 
across  the  breadth  of  the  river.  The  river  broke 
in  ^  bags  of  sand  and  clay  were  used  to  stop  up  the 
gap  ;  another  irruption  and  another  stop-gap  ;  and 
so  over  and  over  again — until,  at  length,  the  Com- 
pany had  lost  all  their  money.  They  made  one 
more  move,  however :  they  offered  a  premium  of 
live  hundred  pounds  for  the  beet  plan  of  continu- 
ing and  finishing  the  work.  Plans  flowed  in  upon 
them  by  scores  ;  and  they  submitted  forty-nine  of 
them  to  the  careful  examination  of  Ur  Hutton  and 
Mr  Jessop.  The  report  was  a  discouraging  one. 
The  examiners  said  :  4  Though  we  cannot  presume 
to  set  limits  to  the  ingenuity  of  other  men,  we 
must  confess  that,  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  so  clearly  represented  to  us,  we  consider 
that  un  underground  tunnel,  which  would  be  useful 
to  the  public,  and  beneficial  to  the  adventurers,  is 
impracticable.'  This  decision  settled  the  whole 
affair  ;  so  there  was  an  end  of  the  first  great  bore. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1816,  Mr  Hankin 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  mode  of  making  a 
tunnel  under  the  Thames,  by  sinking  two  brick 
shafts  into  the  river  at  certain  distances  from  the 
shore,  working  from  both  of  these  shafts  towards 
the  centre  of  the  river,  and  using  the  shafts  as 
pump-wells  to  drain  the  works  as  fast  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. Nothing,  however,  resulted  from  this 
invention. 

At  length,  the  era  of  Brunei  arrived.  That  man 
of  fertile  expedients,  in  1818,  took  out  a  patent 
for  an  excavating  machine  on  the  principle  of  his 
old  acquaintance,  the  Teredo  navalu.  He  was 
urged  by  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  former 
•  ln'ine  to  develop  some  practicable  plan  on  the 
basis  of  his  patent.    He  did  so  ;  but  various  cir- 


cumstances delayed  until  1823  the  practical 
announcement  of  his  plan.  A  general  meeting 
was  held  at  the  London  Tavern  ;  a  Company  was 
formed ;  a  capital  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  raised ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained  in  1824.  Forty  borings  were  made  at 
different  parts  of  the  river's  width  ;  and  the  borers 
arrived  at  a  strong  blue  clay,  which  was  pronounced 
favourable.  Brunei  was  engaged  as  engineer,  at  a 
salary  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  was  to  be  given  for  his  patent, 
contingent  on  certain  conditions.  In  1825,  he 
began  work  in  earnest.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
engineer  more  tried  by  the  difficulties  of  an  under- 
taking. Water  ami  obstinacy  were  his  two  chief 
troubles — water  that  burst  into  his  excavations  as 
fast  as  he  made  them  ;  and  obstinacy  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  directors  of  the  Company,  who  often 
thwarted  the  plans  which  he  wished  to  adopt.  He 
began  at  the  Rotherhithe  side  of  the  river,  sinking 
a  brick  shaft  fifty  feet  in  diameter  by  more  than 
forty  deep.  This  enormous  shaft  was  built  on  the 
ground,  and  sunk  by  digging  away  the  ground 
beneath  it.  While  this  was  being  done,  Messrs 
Maudslay  were  constructing  the  teredo  shield,  a 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  which  enabled  a 
large  number  of  men  to  work  at  once,  digging 
away  the  ground  in  front  of  a  number  of  cells  or 
recesses,  and  travelling  onward  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded. This  shield  has  been  the  admiration  of 
all  engineers,  who  regard  it  as  perhaps  the  most 
fertile  creation  of  Brunei's  fertile  brain.  '  Beneath 
the  great  iron  ribs  of  the  shield,'  it  has  been  said, 
( a  kind  of  mechanical  soul  seems  to  have  been 
created.  It  had  its  shoes  and  its  legs,  and  used 
them  too  with  good  effect.  It  raised  and  depressed 
its  head  at  pleasure ;  it  presented  invincible 
buttresses  in  its  front  to  whatever  danger  might 
there  threaten  ;  and,  when  the  danger  was  passed, 
it  again  opened  its  breast  for  the  further  advances 
of  the  indefatigable  host,' 

In  the  beginning  of  1826,  the  horizontal  work- 
ings commenced,  and  then  also  commenced  the 
real  difficulties.  The  story  of  the  Tliames  Tunnel 
is  n  story  of  irruptions  and  inundations.  Some- 
times there  was  so  little  ground  or  soil  left  between 
the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  stuff  was  so  soft  and  loose,  that  stones,  brick- 
bats, bones,  coals,  and  pieces  of  glass  and  earthen- 
ware fell  through  into  the  workings.  A  diving- 
bell  was  once  lowered  from  a  barge  above ;  the 
diver  thrust  an  iron  pipe  right  down  into  the 
tunnel ;  and  Mr  Benjamin  Hawes  made  a  curious 
present  from  the  nether  world  to  the  world  above, 
by  thrusting  up  a  number  of  gold  pins  through 
the  pipe  to  the  diving-bell,  as  a  memento  of  the 
singular  operations.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  found  in  the  shield  a  piece  of  brass,  an  old 
shoe-buckle,  and  a  shovel,  which  had  sunk  through 
the  soft  soil  from  the  river-bed.  No  one  but  a 
civil  engineer  can  appreciate  the  anxieties  which 
Brunei  had  to  bear  during  the  progress  of  the 
works.  The  lives  of  such  men  exhibit  a  perpetual 
struggle  against  difficulties.  The  water  of  the 
Tliames  made  an  irruption  into  the  tunuelin  1827, 
a  second  in  1828,  a  third  and  a  fourth  in  1837,  and 
a  fifth  in  1838;  these  were  qreat  irruptions,  a] ►art 
from  the  less  important,  but  more  numerous 
influxes  of  water.  Let  us  take  the  first,  as  an 
example  of  the  whole. 

The  younger  Brunei  (Isambard  Kingdom,  who 
was  destined  to  fame  as  the  engineer  of  the  broad- 
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gauge  railways  ati<l  the  mighty  (heat  Eastern,  in 
later  years)  was  one  of  the  assistant-engineers  under 
his  lather  in  1827;  and  Mr  Beamish  was  another. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Beamish  relieved  young  Brunei  in  superintending 
the  workmen  and  workings,  a  duty  which  they  took 
alternately.  At  five  o'clock,  the  tide  rose,  and  the 
earth  in  the  workings  was  evidently  in  a  very 
disturhed  state.  The  men,  throughout  the  day, 
exhibited  much  reluctance  to  go  to  work.  On  that 
same  evening  the  troubles  began.  Water  from  the 
river  found  its  way  through  the  soil,  rushed  into 
some  of  the  cells  of  the  shield,  and  literally  washed 
the  men  out  of  them.  The  water  in  the  finished 
part  of  the  tunnel  was  rising  fast ;  Beamish  and 
the  men  had  to  struggle  amongst  floating  casks  and 
boards,  and  to  wade  back  to  the  shaft  as  best  they 
could.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  Scarcely  had 
the  shaft  been  reached,  when  the  entire  tunnel 
became  filled  with  raging  water— that  tunnel  which, 
on  the  self-same  afternoon,  had  been  visited  by 
Lady  Raffles  and  a  distinguished  party.  Even  at 
the  shaft,  the  danger  was  not  over ;  for  the  water 
rose  almost  faster  than  the  men  could  scramble  up 
the  ladder.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  elder  Brunei,  the 
Tunnel  King,  heard  of  the  calamity.  He  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  spent  the  night  in  planning 
how  to  meet  the  difficulties,  lie  descended  in  a 
diving-bell  on  the  following  morning  at  a  particular 
spot  in  the  river ;  and  there  found  a  gap  in  the 
soft  muddy  bed,  through  which  the  water  had 
entered  into  the  unfinished  workings  of  the  tunnel. 
How  to  fill  up  the  gap  ?  Brunei  obtained  a  large 
number  of  old  saltpetre  bags,  filled  them  with  clay, 
and  dropped  them  from  barges  into  the  gap  ;  hazel 
rods  being  so  thrust  through  the  bags  as  to  enable 
them  to  cling  or  interlace.  For  five  days,  this 
throwing  in  of  bags  continued  ;  and  then  a  raft  of 
timber,  laden  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
clay,  was  sunk  over  the  spot.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  thousands  of  cubic  feet  had  been  thrown  in, 
and  many  hairbreadth  escapes  encountered,  that 
the  gap  could  be  stopped,  the  water  pumped  out  of 
the  tunnel,  and  the  works  resumed.  Brunei  and 
Beamish  both  became  ill  in  consequence  of  the 
intense  mental  and  bodily  labour  and  excitement 
during  this  anxious  period.  This  conquest  over  the  j 
waters  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  in  the  finished  ! 
portion  of  the  tunnel,  the  grandees  partaking  of  good 
cheer  in  one  arch,  and  the  workmen  in  another. 

Over  and  over  again,  however,  did  troubles  from 
inundations  occur.  Brunei  had  to  grieve  over  the 
loss  of  the  lives  of  many  trusty  men;  to  invent 
remedies  for  every  disaster ;  and  to  encounter  the 
dissatisfaction  of  directors  and  shareholders,  who 
complained  that  he  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  the  Compauy.  On  one  occasion,  the  younger 
Brunei  himself  had  a  narrow  escape.  *  On  the  12th 
of  January  1828,'  says  Mr  Beamish  {Life  of  Bru.net), 
'  a  strange  confused  sound  of  voices  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  shaft;  and  immediately  the  watchman 
rushed  in  exclaiming :  "  The  water  is  in — the  tunnel 
is  full!"  They  had  felt  as  though  it  would  burst 
I  rushed  to  the  workmen's  staircase  ;  it  was  blocked 
up  by  the  men.  With  a  crow-bar,  1  knocked  in  the 
side  of  the  visitors'  staircase  ;  but  I  had  not  taken 
many  steps  down  when  I  received  lsambard  Brunei 
in  my  arms.  The  great  rush  of  water  had  thrown 
him  to  the  surface,  and  he  was  providentially 
preserved  from  the  fate  which  had  already  over- 
whelmed liia  companions.'  Six  hapless  men  were 
■  drowned  on  this  occasion. 


One  of  the  mnarkublc  feature's  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  great  work,  was  the  excited 
state  into  which  the  minds  of  the  workmen  were 
brought.  The  dangers  were  so  many  and  »o  varied, 
that  the  men  were  alwavs  on  the  look-out  for  them, 
and  were  prone  to  believe  in  them  and  dream 
of  them  even  when  they  did  not  occur.  Watchers 
were  set  in  the  tunnel  all  night,  to  report  on  any 
appearance  of  the  incoming  of  water.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  head  bricklayer  was  heard  to 
vociferate  :  *  Wedges,  clay,  oakum !  the  whole  oi 
the  faces  coming  in — coming  altogether!'  On 
hastening  to  him,  it  was  found  that  he  was  fast 
asleep  on  a  bed  of  clean  straw :  the  exclamation 
had  escaped  him  in  a  dream.  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  panic  seized  the  men ;  and  the  engineers 
were  set  hastily  searching  for  a  disaster  which  had 
not  occurred.  Mr  Beamish  recorded  in  his  note- 
book the  exact  account  of  the  affair  given  to  him 
by  Miles,  one  of  the  overseers.  '  I  seed  them 
lurishers  a  come  a-tumbling  through  one  o'  them 
small  harches  like  mad  bulls — as  if  the  devil 
kicked  'em.  Screech  of  Murther !  murther  !  Run 
for  your  lives  !  My  ears  got  a-singing,  sir  ;  all  the 
world  like  when  you  and  me  were  down  in  that  'ere 
diving-bell — till  I  thought  as  the  water  was  close 
upon  me.  Run  legs  or  perish  body,  says  1 !  when  I 
see  Pascoe  ahead  o'  them  there  miners  along  as  if  the 
devil  was  looking  for  him.  Not  the  first,  my  lad. 
says  I ;  and  away  with  me — and  never  stopped  till 
I  got  landed  fair  above  ground.  Then  I  began 
bellowing  like  mad  for  the  rascals  to  get  ropes  and 
throw  'em  down,  making  sure  the  water  was  coming 
up  the  shaft  Well,  sir,  we  was  a-swinging  about 
the  ropes,  but  the  devil  a  one  would  lay  hold.  So 
I  looked  down,  and  what  should  I  see?  Why, 
nothing  at  all,  sir — all  a  hoax  ! ' 

So  costly  and  disheartening,  however,  were  the 
real  disasters,  that  there  was  a  doubt  for  some  years 
whether  the  tunnel  would  ever  be  finished.  By 
the  close  of  1828,  all  the  capital  was  gone, 
and  the  '  money-market '  declined  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  A  deputation  to  the  government  failed  in 
obtaining  any  supply,  and  the  shield  was  bricked 
up,  denoting  a  total  stoppage  of  the  works.  In 
1830,  Messrs  Pritcliard  and.  Hoof  brought  forward 
a  plan  for  finishing  the  tunnel  on  a  cheaper  plan  ; 
it  was  submitted  to  Mr  Peter  Barlow,  Mr  Walker, 
and  Mr  Tieruey,  clerk,  for  examination ;  but  they 
could  make  nothing  satisfactory  of  it,  and  there- 
fore it  was  abandoned.  Four  years  more  passed  away, 
and  then,  in  1834,  government  agreed  to  advance 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  wherewith 
to  finish  a  work  of  which  all  Englishmen  felt  proud, 
despite  its  misfortunes.  The  works  recommenced 
in  1635  ;  but  even  then,  eight  long  years  crept  away 
before  the  double  tunnel  was  finished  from  the 
Rotherhithe  shaft  at  one  end  to  the  Wapping  shaft 
at  the  other.  It  was  not  till  1843,  just  twenty 
years  after  Brunei  had  perfected  and  made  known 
his  scheme,  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  finally 
opened  to  the  public — after  making  a  very  deep 
inroad  indeed  into  half  a  million  of  money. 

Concerning  the  technicalities  of  this  notable 
work,  we  need  not  say  much  ;  most  Londoners, 
and  most  visitors  to  London,  know  it  pretty  well. 
The  excavation  is  really  a  vast  one,  considering 
that  a  large  and  busy  river  Aowb  so  immediately 
over  it  The  actual  area  of  earth  scooped  away 
was  no  less  than  thirty-eight  feet  broad  by  twenty- 
two  high  ;  this,  with  massive  brickwork  all  round, 
and  still  more  massive  brickwork  up  the  middle, 
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divided  the  tunnel  into  two  parallel  passages,  some- 
what horse-shoe  shape,  each  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  wide  enough  for  a  carriage-way  and  a  foot-way. 
Arched  openings  at  every  few  feet  lead  from  the 
one  passage  to  the  other.  The  whole  length  of 
each  passage,  from  the  Wapping  shaft  to  that  of 
Rotherhithe,  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  The 
tunnel  is  not  quite  level ;  it  is  a  little  lower  at  the 
middle  than  at  the  two  ends,  the  gradient  being 
quite  easy  enough  for  any  kind  cf  vehicle. 

This,  then,  is  the  submarine  or  rather  sub-fluvial 
tunnel  which  is  now  about  to  be  made  really  useful. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  has 
been  of  any  great  use  hitherto  ;  for  the  descending 
roadways,  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
horses  and  vehicles,  have  never  been  constructed  ; 
and  the  penny-passengers  across  that  part  of  the 
river  have  never  been  more  in  number  than  a  few 
ferry-boats  could  easily  accommodate.  The  people, 
poor  folks,  who  try  to  earn  a  hving  in  this  queer 
place,  have  but  hard  fare  of  it  There  is  a  smell 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  a  smell  of  gas,  and  some- 
times a  dampness  on  the  walls.  The  penny  buns, 
somehow,  don't  eat  like  other  penny  buns;  the 
purses  and  trinkets  look  damp ;  the  photographs 
are  rather  weird-like  ;  the  cosmoraniaa  are  ilabby, 
the  camera  dingy,  the  music  dolorous.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  f  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
jihilosophy  of  Mark  Tupley  would  make  one  jolly 
in  such  a  place.  There  they  sit,  those  patient 
traders,  each  under  a  gas-Lighted  arch,  hoping  that 
their  takings  in  a  day  will  yield  a  profit  sufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  and  keep  themselves.   A  hard  life. 

The  tunnel  is  now  (or  soon)  to  be  a  railway.  On 
many  occasions,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
the  Company  have  looked  out  for  a  customer  in 
this  direction ;  but  never  until  the  present  time 
has  the  proper  combination  of  circumstances  pre- 
sented itself.  The  Chatham  and  Dover  Company 
cross  the  Thames  into  the  city  at  one  spot,  and 
the  South-eastern  will  shortly  cross  it  at  another 
(Cannon  Street) ;  this  has  set  the  other  companies 
on  the  qui  vine;  and  the  Thames  Tunnel  ia  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  very  convenient  central  bit  for  a 
railway  ranufying  out  at  both  ends.  The  scheme 
is  the  East  London  Railway;  an  act  has  been 
obtained ;  the  capital  has  been  supplied  with 
wonderful  readiness ;  the  tunnel  is,  or  will  soon 
be,  paid  for  at  a  stipulated  price ;  and  well- 
known  contractors  have  engaged  upon  the  opera- 
tions with  an  energy  which  shewB  that  they  mean 
to  do  the  matter  welL  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
reader  knows  that  part  of  the  Greenwich  Railway 
where  the  Commercial  Dock  Station  is  situated. 
Within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  that  spot,  the  East  Lon- 
don Railway  will  wed  itself  to  all  the  great  rail- 
ways on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  forming  junctions 
with  the  Greenwich,  the  North  Kent,  the  South- 
eastern, the  Chatham  and  Dover,  the  old  and  new 
lines  of  the  Brighton,  and  (intermediately)  with  the 
South-western.  Then  dipping  down  into  mother- 
earth,  the  railway  will  reach  the  level  of  the  tunnel 
at  the  lxittom  of  the  Rotherhithe  shaft  Rails  in  the 
tunnel  will  give  an  up-line  through  one  arch,  and  a 
down-line  through  the  other.  Then,  from  the  Wap- 
ping shaft,  a  line  ourrowing  with  an  upward  incline, 
will  pass  under  the  London  Docks,  Shad  well,  Com- 
mercial Road,  and  Whitechapel  Road,  and.  will 
emerge  into  daylight  somewhere  in  the  classic 
regions  of  Spitalfields.  Next,  after  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  a  new  railway  which  the  Great  Eastern 
are  constructing,  to  shorten  the  distance  on  their 


Cambridge  route,  the  East  London  will  bend  round 
and  find  its  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury 
Circus.  If  the  other  companies  do  all  that  they  pro- 
mise, there  is  something  like  a  probability  tliat  the 
East  London  will  ultimately  fit  in  with  all  the  great 
1  i  nes  north  of  the  Thames,  that  is,  the  Great  Eastern, 
Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  Blackwail, 
North  London,  Great  Northern,  Midland,  North- 
western, and  Great  Western.  It  almost  takes 
one's  breath  away  to  go  through  the  list 

Pity  'tis  that  neither  of  the  Brunels  is  left  to  us ! 
It  would  be  a  glory  to  the  old  man,  and  a  satisfac- 
tion to  his  son,  to  know  that  the  tunnel  which 
they  made  for  one  kind  of  traffic  is,  after  so  many 
vicissitudes,  deemed  suitable  for  another  of  a 
superior  kind.  Non-professional  people  quake 
a  little ;  but  those  who  ought  to  know  beat  say 
that  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  as  sound  as  a  rock,  in 
all  essential  particulars,  and  quite  fitted  to  bear 
the  rumbling  and  vibration  of  railway  trains. 

PRISON  PORTRAITS. 

Prison  literature,  in  a  popular  sense,  has  received 
considerable  contributions,  and  commanded  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  since  its  existence  commenced  in 
Mr  Charles  Reade's  famous  book,  which  it  is  absurd 
to  treat  simply  as  a  work  of  fiction,  Never  too  late 
to  Mend.  Society  conceived  a  notion  that  it  was 
its  right  to  be  informed  in  all  particulars  concern- 
ing those  among  its  members  who,  having  sinned 
against  it,  were  under  its  condemnation  and  chas- 
tisement; and  from  that  time  forth  society  has  not 
relaxed  in  its  curiosity,  has  not  abated  its  desire 
and  determination  to  know.  The  great  Convict  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  in  all  its  branches ;  the 
whole  consideration  of  punishment,  in  all  its 
aspects,  lias  received  every  kind  of  attention — the 
attention  of  parliament,  of  royal  commissions,  of 
practical  experimentalists,  of  theorists,  of  religious 
and  scientific  men,  of  literature,  and  of  the  press. 
Mingled  discouragement  and  hope  have  attended 
those  wide-spread  investigations-^isojuragement, 
as  society  has  been  brought  to  understand  the  tre- 
mendous weight  and  diiliculty  of  the  task  which 
the  age  has  set  it ;  hope,  as  the  earnestness,  purity 
of  motive,  determination,  and  diligence  with  which 
the  appointed  toilers  have,  up  to  this  point 
conducted  their  labours,  become  more  patent  to 
observation. 

It  is  pleasantex  to  think  of  what  has  been  done 
than  to  contemplate  what  remains  to  be  attempted ; 
but  it  is  well  to  profit  to  the  full  by  every  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  the  knowledge  of  the  first,  and 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  last  Among  the 
most  reliable  and  interesting  of  the  sources  of 
information  lately  opened  to  public  attention  on 

I  this  immeasurably  important  subject,  are  a  series 
of  works  which  carry  with  them  the  weight  of 
official  authority,  and  indinpu  table  authenticity. 
They  are  respectively  entitled,  Female  Life  in  Pri- 
son, Memoir*  of  Jane  Cameron,  and  Prison  Characters, 
drawn  from  Life,  and  are  written  by  a  prison 

I  matron.  Their  details  are  deeply  interesting,  and 
their  attractions  are  many-sided.  The  latest,  or 
Prison  Characters,  drawn  from  Life* throws  a  strong 
lurid  light  on  the  truth  which  it  is  so  hard  to 
understand,  to  take  practically  into  our  minds, 
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that  criminals  are  a  race  apart,  for  whom  the  ideas, 
the  rules,  and  the  aspirations  of  ordinary  life  have 
no  meaning,  whose  war  with  society  is,  in  most 
cases,  inextinguishable,  interminable — whose  lives 
axe  not  so  much  perverted  as  inverted ;  a  race,  too, 
whose  females  are  infinitely  more  unmanageable 
and  inhuman  than  its  males.  Society  learned  with 
surprise,  when  Female  Life  in  Prtion  appeared, 
how  terribly  arduous  and  responsible,  how  much 
overladen  with  physical  toil,  how  depressing  in  its 
moral  action,  is  the  life  of  the  women,  who  rule 
and  tend,  who  live  and  labour,  among  the  female 
inmates  of  our  prisons. 

It  is  difficult  to  discern  any  brightness,  to  find  any 
alleviation  in  the  life  of  a  prison  matron  ;  indeed, 
the  difference  between  her  existence  and  that  of 
her  charges  is  less  distinctly  marked  than  could  be 
wished.  She  is  not  much  better  fed,  and  her  toil 
is  arduous,  monotonous,  and  tremendously  respon- 
sible ;  on  the  whole,  not  much  preferable  to  making 
mats  or  picking  coir.  Inexorable  routine  presses 
upon  her  as  ruthlessly  as  upon  the  prisoners,  and 
the  most  exciting  element  in  her  life  is  its  danger. 
The  male  warder  of  a  convict-prison  does  not  run 
one-half  the  risks  to  which  the  matron  of  the 
'female  side'  is  exposed.  'Breaking  out'  is  an 
exclusively  feminine  accomplishment,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  savage  desire,  and,  in  many  instances, 
an  express  determination,  to  take  the  unpopular 
matron's  life.  Her  pay  is  small,  her  labours  are 
merciless,  her  pension  mean,  and  earned,  consider- 
ing its  nature,  oy  unreasonably  long  service.  The 
amount  of  self-discipline  requisite  for  the  fulfilment 
of  her  duties  is  very  great,  and  keenly  painful,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  prison-life  is  for  ever  about  her. 
The  physician  is  not  always  in  sick-rooms ;  the 
lawyer  and  the  magistrate  are  not  always  con- 
fronted with  crime  and  misery,  with  distress  and 
punishment ;  but  the  prison  matron  leads  the 
prison-life  and  no  other; — a  life  of  constant  inspec- 
tion, obedience  to  rules  on  her  own  part,  and  the 
enforcement  of  such  obedience  on  others,  a  life  of 
unspeakable  monotony  and  sadness.  The  moral 
influence  of  such  a  bfe  must  be  terrible,  where 
there  is  susceptibility,  which  comes  of  education, 
principle,  and  those  other  qualities  without  which 
the  prison  matron  is  unfit  for  her  post  That  the 
lady  to  whom  we  owe  this  valuable  series  of  works, 
this  '  officer,'  as  she  calls  herself,  was  eminently 
fitted  for  her  position,  and  therefore  calculated  to 
suffer  keenly  in  filling  it,  and  that  she  did  so 
suffer,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  She  reviews  it 
now  with  all  the  clearness  of  reasoning  and  obser- 
vation habitual  to  a  strong  intellect,  with  all  the 
tenderness,  all  the  gentle  suggestions,  all  the 
womanly  instincts  natural  to  a  Kind  and  feeling 
heart 

There  is  a  strange  mingling  of  the  tragic  and  the 
grotesque  in  the  prison  portraits  which  this  artist, 
who  had  talent  and  leisure  for  their  study,  paints 
for  us.  A  shrinking  kind  of  curiosity  to  learn 
what  manner  of  persons  they  are  who  are  shut 
up  behind  the  relentless  walls  of  the  grim  stone 
fortres-ses,  part  which  the  tide  of  busy  life  flows  on, 
without  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  durance  inside, 
making  no  mark  upon  its  monotonous  routine, 
is  probably  a  general  feeling,  but  one  which  few 

Eossess  the  power  or  the  leisure  to  gratify.  The 
iw  of  variety  prevails  there,  in  the  stronghold 
of  sameness — the  mingling  of  good  and  evil ;  the 
variation  in  the  power  of  suffering  ;  here,  suscepti- 
bility to  good  influences  ;  there,  utter  callousness  ; 
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I  now,  hopeless  insubordination  and  brutishness, 
inconceivable  ignorance  and  inbred  love  of  crime ; 
and  anon,  amenity,  malleability,  intelligence,  and 
a  terrible  combination  of  weakness  and  misfortune. 

Eccentricity  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  all 
these  portraits,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  difference 
between  their  originals  and  the  rest  of  the  world — 
their  belonging  to  the  criminal  classes  establishes 
that  at  once — but  in  the  sense  of  queer  habits, 
strange  notions  of  amusement  and  ambitions,  and 
abnormal  methods  of  rendering  themselves  trouble- 
some and  obnoxious.  Of  the  bitter, '  breaking-out ' 
and  ' palling- in'  are  hardly  to  be  accounted,  for 
they  are  very  general,  and,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
paramount  difficulty  of  dealing  with  female 
prisoners.  The  inexplicable,  objectless  violence 
of  the  first  proceeding,  and  the  unmitigated  silli- 
ness of  the  latter,  in  which  the' elder  prisoners  are 
as  ardent  and  inveterate  as  the  younger,  give  rise 
to  extraordinary  scenes— in  the  first  instance,  of 
panic  and  danger ;  in  the  second,  of  extreme 
absurdity,  but  none  the  less  subversive  of  discipline. 
A  curious  instance  of  the  *palling-in'  system  is 
aiforded  by  the  portrait  of  Cecilia  Coetello,  than 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  woman  to  be 
vainer  or  plainer.  She  considered  herself  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  was  very  proud  of  her  pro- 
ficiency in  slang — boasting  that  she  had  a  '  cramp  ' 
or  catch-word  for  every  word  in  the  English 
language ;  her  self-complacency  was  immovable, 
ana  her  fickleness  extraordinary. 

'  She  was  not,'  says  the  Prison  Matron,  '  without 
a  sense  of  humour  in  herself ;  prison-servitude  did 
not  weigh  upon  her  spirits  in  the  least ;  she  worked 
out  her  sentence  with  composure  and  philosophy, 
and  made  the  best  of  her  position.  An  old  hand  at 
petty  larceny,  well  known  at  the  London  police- 
courts,  and  habituated  to  prison-life  in  all  its 
varieties,  she  was  not  to  be  dispirited  by  a  long 
sentence  or  by  her  "  surroundings."'  A  more 
aggravating  prisoner  to  a  matron  of  strict  disciplin- 
arian habits  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  for 
Cecilia  would  talk,  in '  association '  and  out  of  it — in 
the  one  case,  to  her '  pals.'  entertaining  them  with 
stories  of  conquests ;  in  the  other,  to  herself,  com- 
placently soliloquising  upon  the  colour  and  shape 
of  her  hands,  the  symmetry  of  her  feet,  and  the 
'  style '  and  grace  of  her  walk.  She  gave  every  one 
a  nickname,  and  persisted  in  applying  it  on  every 
occasion  ;  and  she  was  great  at  composing  '  still's,' 
and  conveying  them  to  their  destinations.  She 
would  abstract  the  fly-leaves  from  the  prison  books, 
or  write  upon  the  gas- papers  endearing  letters  to 
her  favourite  pals,  while  the  reign  of  each  lasted, 
which  she  invariably  signed— '  Yoursever  fexshun- 
ately  Sesilia.'  She  was  infinitely  mischievous,  and 
delighted  in  setting  the  prison  society  by  the  ears, 
while  she  preserved  an  outward  appearance  of 
irreproachable  decorum.  She  would  make  new 
pals,  and  suborn  the  affections  of  the  pals  of  others ; 
and  when  jealousy  led  to  rows,  then  Cecilia  would 
say  demurely :  '  I 've  done  nothing  ;  I  can't  help 
the  poor  thing's  breaking  out  I  never  axed  her ; 
and  I  suppose  it  ain't  the  rules  to  make  me  answer- 
able for  other  people's  goings  on.  I  only  want  to 
be  kep  to  myself,  and  to  be  allowed  to  keep  quiet' 
There  are  pleasanter  ideals  of  existence  than  that 
of  the  keeper  of  a  children's  school  where  tho 
pupils  are  numerous  and  ungovernable  ;  but  such 
a  life  must  be  Elvsian  in  comparison  with  that  of  a 
prison  matron  whose  charges  are  refractory  women 
— an  awful  phrase,  combining  the  restlessness 
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and  folly  of  childhood  with  the  physical  and 
moral  maladies,  the  cunning  and  the  desperation, 
of  womanhood,  and  including  an  indescribable 
flavouring  of  the  diabolical. 

Nothing  connected  with  these  prisoners  is  harder 
for  outsiders  to  realise  than  their  total  absence  of 
shame  on  the  score  of  their  crimes.  It  is  so  difitcult 
to  understand  minds  which  are  not  affected  by  detec- 
tion as  detection, but  only  as  the  road  to  puni.shment; 
yet  such  cases  are  ordinary  in  the  commonwealth 
of  crime ;  and  some  prisoners,  convicted  of  the 
larger  classes  of  crime,  pride  themselves  upon  the 
magnitude  of  their  guilt,  and  look  down  upon  the 
lesser  criminals  with  contempt.  Thus  the  'life- 
woman,'  who  may  have  ten  years  of  her  sentence 
carried  out,  perhaps,  and  will  then  be  turned  loose 
to  prey  upon  society,  wno  l|as  Ueen  convicted  of 
murdering,  or  trying  to  murder,  a  man  or  a  woman, 
will  despise  her  lellow-prisoner  who  has  only 
'done  for*  a  child,  whether  the  child  be  her  own 
or  another's,  as  in  the  case  of  Jane  Weynnoth,  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  strangest  of  these  sketches. 
She  was  a  girl,  only  sixteen  years  old,  when  she 
deliberately  drowned  the  child  of  a  neighbour  who 
had  been  left  in  her  charge.  The  mother,  driven 
no  doubt  by  want  to  the  unnatural  deed,  deserted 
the  child  ;  and  Jane  threatened  vengeance  on  the 
woman  who  '  put  the  trick '  upon  her.  '  She  was 
not  going  to  stand  it ;  she  would  not  be  saddled 
with  other  people's  brats  ;'  so,  the  day  after  the 
mother's  disappearance  (no  long  trial  of  her  charity 
and  patience),  she  drowned  the  child.  Starvation 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  population  of  the  Cornish 
village,  and  it  was  hard  to  live  ;  harder  for  Jane, 
perhaps,  than  for  others,  for  the  people  did  not  like 
her,  and  she  had  a  bad  name  ;  so  there  was  not 
much  cheer  in  existence  for  the  fatherless  and 
motherless  girl,  who  'rented  a  small  room  with 
other  girls  of  her  own  age.'  One  would  think  the 
prison-life  better  than  such  conditions,  when,  her 
sentence  commuted,  she  was  sent  there,  'a  girl  with 
little  knowledge  of  right  from  wrong,  not  oppressed 
in  any  degree  by  the  weight  of  her  sentence — a 
dogged,  resisting,  vindictive  being.'  The  cruel 
crime  of  her  youth  was  but  an  index  to  her 
character.  Of  this  crime,  she  spoke  constantly  as 
her  'misfortune;'  and  her  prison  history  is  not 
calculated  to  render  the  reflection  that  she  is  now, 
in  all  probability,  alive,  and  a  free  agent,  reassuring. 
'  She  liad  a  striking  face,'  says  the  Prison  Matron 
— '  a  face  that,  in  its  dark  significance,  has  caused 
more  than  one  visitor  to  ask  her  name,  and  guess 
by  instinct  the  nature  of  her  crime.  A  desperate 
woman  before  her  prison-life  commenced — a  desper- 
ate woman  afterwards ;  resisting  authority ;  lewd, 
wild,  and  blasphemous  in  her  conduct,  passing  from 
the  solitary  to  the  dark  cell,  and  from  the  dark  cell  to 
the  solitary  ;  resisting  all  good  advice,  and  inclined 
to  die  rather  than  give  in.'  What  a  terrible  picture 
of  a  raging,  rebel  human  heart,  behind  inexorable 
stone  walls,  in  the  power  of  officials  bound  by 
their  duty  to  carry  out  the  inevitable  punishment 
of  such  rage  and  rebellion.  Dead  to  kindness, 
reckless  of  punishment,  a  tigress  in  her  moments 
of  fury,  and  in  her  best  moods,  a  sullen,  morose 
animal  rather  than  a  woman,  there  was  notliing  to 
be  done  with  her;  and  at  last,  she  achieved  so 
much  of  a  victory  over  the  wearied  officials,  that 
they  considered  it  better  to  pass  over  her  offences 
when  it  was  possible,  than  to  agitate  a  whole  ward 
by  punishing  them.  Though  she  had  apparently 
no  Faculty  of  affection  or  gratitude,  she  could  not 


resist  the  excitement  of 4  palling-in ;'  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  stories  in  this  book  relates  to  Jaue 
Weynnoth  in  love  and  war. 

' "  Weynnoth,"  was  said  to  her  one  day,  when 
she  was  a  wing-woman,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  at  her  open  cell-door,  and  conversing  with 
her  neighbour,  "Tarrant  has  thrown  you  over  for 
a  new  pal,  and  says  you  ain't  her  sorL"  Weyn- 
noth did  not  ask  for  further  proof  of  this  fickleness 
on  the  part  of  the  treacherous  Tarrant,  but  rose  at 
once,  shook  herself  like  a  dog,  and  marched  away 
to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  the  spot.  When 
Weynnoth  rushed  along  in  this  maimer,  the  pris- 
oners cowered  in  their  seats,  and  the  matron  on 
duty  let  her  pass  without  an  effort  to  stay  her — a 
wise  precaution,  that  saved  her  at  least  from  an 
unequal  struggle,  in  which  she  must  have  suc- 
cumbed. Down  she  rushed  to  the  second  wanl, 
found  the  unoffending  Tarrant,  and  pounced  upon 
her  with  the  evident  intention  of  dashing  the  life 
out  of  her.  Thence  arises  a  commotion  in  the 
ward  ;  the  matrons  mustering  their  flocks  of  black 
sheep,  and  locking  them  in,  to  hinder  further  mis- 
chief ;  others  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  Tarrant, 
fighting  and  swearing  her  hardest  beneath  her 
injuries ;  the  men  rung  for,  and  Wevnnoth, 
finally  a  prisoner,  fighting  to  the  last  with  her 
captors,  and  making  the  walls  ring  with  her  oaths, 
as  she  was  borne  off  to  solitary.'  This  prison 
heroine  wound  up  her  service  at  Brixton  by  a  des- 
perate attack  on  the  late  deputy-superintendent, 
Miss  Brown ;  and  was  sent  back  to  the  severer 
restraint  of  Millbank,  whence  she  was  finally  set  at 
large.  This  is  a  horrid  history,  full  of  a  miserable 
truth  ;  yet  the  writer  declares  there  were  many 
worse  women  in  the  prison  than  Weynnoth — more 
vicious,  more  violent,  and  more  utterly  heartless. 

The  stern  restrictions,  the  unrelaxing  vigilance 
of  the  prison-system,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  prisoners  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  any  but  grotesque  fashions ;  therefore, 
many  of  these  stories  are  grimly  amusing ;  for 
instance,  that  of  '  Ink-bottle  Smith,'  sentenced  for 
life  for  arson,  a  woman  whose  capacity  for  quiet, 
unpunishable  aggravation  was  unlimited,  and  whoso 
passion  for  letter- writing  was  insatiable ;  hence  her 
sobriquet  To  her  wild  craving  for  ink,  4  Ink- 
bottle,'  or  '  Pen-and-ink  Smith,'  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  anything,  and  did  sacrifice  her  badges. 
She  invariably  took  her  thimble  to  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  back,  concealed  in  her  hair, 
full  to  the  brim ;  and  this  thimble,  inserted  in  a 
piece  of  the  crumb  of  her  dinner-bread,  formed  her 
inkstand.  Coming  buck  from  school  one  day  with 
the  other  prisoners,  the  suspicious  matron  observed 
her  trying  to  rush  into  her  cell  with  unusual 
rapidity,  and  followed  her.  She  asked  the  woman 
several  questions,  but  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head, 
and  made  no  reply.  This  scene  lasted  a  few 
moments,  until  a  small  black  rivulet  began  to  ooze 
from  one  corner  of  the  prisoner's  lips,  and  meander 
down  her  chin.  Deprived  of  her  thimble,  Smith 
had  brought  the  ink  away  in  her  mouth  ! 

4  Don't  make  a  report  of  this,'  urged  Smith  after- 
wards. 4 1 've  suffered  orfully,  miss,  and  nearly 
pisoned  myself.  Oh  !  *  she  added,  with  a  grin 
from  ear  to  ear, '  if  you  *d  sent  for  the  doctor,  and 
he'd  looked  at  my  tongue,  wouldn't  he  have 
jumped  ! '  This  woman  was  an  inveterate  thief, 
possessing  quite  a  magpie  mania  for  useless  acquisi- 
tions, and  though  the  'clear-out '  invariably  exposed 
her,  by  revealing  the  larcenous  accumulations,  she  | 
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was  neither  abashed  nor  deterred-  So  successfully 
did  she  organise  and  inspirit  a  mutiny  against  one 
of  the  prison  matrons,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  remove  her,  and  her  health  never  recovered  the 
shock  of  the  assault  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed. 

To  ravage  violence,  wonderful  cunning,  and 
ingenious  powers  of  tormenting  the  officials,  some 
women  acid  indomitable  effrontery  when  in  the 
presence  of  the  superior  authorities,  and  so  actually 
rule,  in  a  certain  sense,  notwithstanding  their  en- 
forced servitude.  Mary  Mox  was  one  of  these  women, 
and  made  the  life  of  the  matron  miserable,  by  the 
active  exhibition  of  all  such  qualities,  and  by  a 
peculiar  accomplishment  in  which  she  distanced  all 
competitors.  No  one  could  pour  out  so  continuous 
a  stream  of  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  as  Mary  Mox, 
and  the  horrible  ingenuity  of  her  oaths  would 
have  startled  a  Mexican.  She  smashed  her  windows 
until  calico  had  to  be  substituted  for  glass,  and  set 
fire  to  the  calico,  until  the  ward-ofheer  left  her 
sufficiently  long  in  her  cell,  in  the  smoke  and 
flame,  to  terrify  her  into  an  abandonment  of  that 
pastime.  Being  confined  to '  the  dark,'  she  shammed 
sickness,  and  then  violently  assaulted  the  doctor ; 
and  her  constant  custom  was  to  howl  like,  a  wild 
beast  One  other  instance  of  utter  incorrigibility, 
and  we  pass  to  narratives  which,  if  even  more  sad, 
are  less  revolting. 

Mary  Anne  Evans  was  a  woman  of  the  worst 
class,  a  '  refractory '  and  an  4  incorrigible,'  who,  in 
the  expressive  words  of  the  Prison  Matron, '  fought 
against  her  own  life,  won  the  battle,  and  died.'  A 
fragile  woman,  thin,  spare,  cadaverous,  unspeak- 
ably depraved  and  malevolent,  a  woman  almost 
inconceivable  to  minds  unfamiliar  with  the  crimi- 
nal classes,  and  we  may  venture  to  hope,  rare  even 
among  them.  She  smashed  the  windows  and  the 
prison  furniture  ;  she  fought  like  a  beast  with  the 
male  officials  ;  she  was  incapable  of  one  sentiment 
of  good,  and  she  resented  her  own  physical  weak- 
ness fiercely,  because  it  rendered  her  at  intervals 
incapable  of  doing  and  inciting  mischief.  The  one 
hope  of  the  officials  was  in  her  weakness  ;  and  she 
would  say,  when  unable  to  rise :  ' Please  God,  I 
shall  be  well  enough  to  get  out  of  this  next  week  ; 
and  once  in  my  wanl,  I  '11  have  a  little  life,  and 
set  things  going  again  !'  She  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption ;  she  could  hardly  walk  to  and  from  her 
cell ;  the  rules  were  relaxed  for  her,  and  she  resented 
that ;  she  was  gently  warned  of  her  danger,  and 
she  laughed  in  the  faces  of  the  officials.  Some- 
times she  could  hardly  speak,  but  when  she  could, 
her  blasphemies  made  her  hearers  shudder.  In- 
domitable in  evil  when  she  could  not  be  active  in 
it,  she  incited  others  by  every  ingenuity  within 
her  inventive  power  ;  and  her  last  stage  of  life  was 
marked  by  threats  of  what  she  would  do  when,  *  in 
spite  of  the  doctor,'  she  should  be  out  of  the 
infirmarv.  Her  last  act  was  an  effort  to  leave  her 
bed,  against  the  entreaties  of  the  nurse,  afraid  to 
resort  to  iiersonal  force,  in  the  patient's  exhausted 
state  ;  ana  her  last  words  expressed  contempt  and 
defiance.  A  terrible  portrait  this,  and  suggestive 
of  how  onerous  and  sau  the  official  life  must  be,  led 
among  a  living  gallery  of  similar  portraits. 

The  worth  of  this  book  is  in  its  unadorned  truth, 
and  in  the  matter-of-fact  view  in  which  the  dis- 
position and  the  experience  of  the  author  combine. 
It  is  therefore  painful  in  the  extreme  to  find  her 
obliged  to  bear  witness  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 


and  to  the  profound  sense  of  discouragement  under 
which  those  who  labour  earnestly  and  actively  for 
the  good  of  souls  thus  sitting  in  darkness  are  con- 
demned to  work.  The  Prison  Matron  is  particu- 
larly earnest  in  urging  that  more  circumspection 
should  be  observed  with  regard  to  persons  admitted 
to  receive  the  sacrament.  The  following  passage 
cannot  be  strengthened  by  any  comment : 

*  To  one  woman  who  receives  the  sacrament  with 
a  sober,  earnest  desire  to  live  better  in  the 
future,  to  atone  for  much  that  is  sinful  in  the 
past,  there  are  twenty  actuated  by  an  idle  curi- 
osity, who  take  the  communion  because  some  one 
else — a  favourite  pal,  perhaps — is  going  to  take  it, 
or  because  it  is  better  than  going  back  to  the  coll, 
or,  worst  and  least  unfrequent  reason  of  all,  for  the 
chance  of  "  a  drink  of  wine."  ^The  cant  phrase  of 
the  prison  is,  "  taking  wine  with  the  parson.")  I 
have  known  women  leave  the  communion-table, 
and  commence  quarrelling  with  each  other  before 
they  can  l>e  locked  in  their  cells  ;  the  woman  who 
has  been  the  most  anxious  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony in  the  morning,  has  often  "broken  out"  on 
the  same  day,  and  been  carried  blaspheming  and 
raving  to  "  the  dark." '  The  earnest  remonstrance 
made  by  the  Prison  Matron  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  respect,  and  acted  upon.  The  prison  chaplains, 
'good  Christians,  ever  sanguine  of  the  good  seed 
taking  root  in  the  most  unregenerate  and  defiant,' 
are  not  likely  to  be  such  good  judges  of  character 
as  the  officials,  whose  experience  of  the  disposition 
of  the  prisoners  is  that  of  constant  supervision. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  this  book  whose  mere 
heading  contains  a  volume,  and  whose  details  are 
infinitely  sad  and  touching.  It  is  that  which  treats 
of  'lady-prisoners,'  of  certain  wretched  creatures 
a  thousand  times  more  pitiable,  and,  in  the  sense 
of  better  lights  and  superior  education,  far  more 
guilty  than  their  sister-criminals  of  the '  dangerous ' 
classes  ;  women  who  are,  on  the  whole,  a  nervous, 
morbid,  mentally-diseased  class,  and  afford  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  bulk  of  female  convicts. 
No  sadder  subject  for  thought  can  present  itself 
than  the  lot  of  these  lady-prisoners,  on  whom 
their  sentences,  if  more  merited,  at  least  press  far 
more  heavily;  to  whom  the  physical  endurance 
must  be  terrible  ;  in  whom  the  mere  habit  of 
refinement,  supposing  conscience  to  be  ever  so  dull 
and  deadened,  must  produce  exquisite  suffering. 
The  hardest  duty  of  the  prison  matron  must  surely 
be  the  inflexible  adherence  to  rule  in  the  case  of 
these  prisoners,  who  are  generally  inoffensive  as 
such,  whatever  their  guilt  as  criminals  ;  quickly 
detected  by  their  fellows,  once  their  inferiors  ; 
objects  of  coarse  jealousy  and  suspicion;  and 
who  shrink  from  observation  with  eagerness  as 
pitiful  as  it  is  vain.  One  of  these  lady- prisoners 
is  presented  in  a  touching  sketch,  which  shews 
us  a  helpless,  timid  creature,  forty  years  of  age, 
unfit  for  manual  labour,  but  a  needlewoman  of 
skill,  stitching  desperately  at  the  work,  which 
she  regarded  as  a  boon,  always  nervously  anxious 
to  hide  her  weakness  ;  hardly  knowing  how  to  set 
about  the  cleaning  of  her  cell,  but  wretched  when 
her  ignorance  betrayed  her  former  station ;  a 
woman  not  quite  mad,  but  a  little  distraught,  and 
desperately  bent  upon  keeping  the  little  sanity  she 
possessed,  lest  she  might  be  sent  to  the  lunatic 
prison,  which,  above  all  things,  she  dreaded.  She 
strove  in  every  conceivable  way,  one  more  trans- 
parent than  another,  to  pass  for  a  working- 
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on  every  possible  occasion,  in  support  of  that 

character. 

Here  is  the  hut  portrait  for  which  we  have 
space,  a  contrast  to  the  other  lady-prisoner,  and 
which  will  be  regarded  with  solemn  curiosity. 
*  She  is  a  life-woman,  and  a  young  lady  of  good 
family.  The  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  i 
upon  her,  and  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for 
life,  and  she  was  fully  repentant  of  the  crime  she 
had  committed.  But  her  new  life,  and  her  utter 
isolation  from  the  old,  was  an  awful  punishment 
to  the  young  gentlewoman,  and  the  thought  sug- 
gested itself  more  than  once  that  it  would  have 
been  more  merciful  to  hang  her,  for  hers  is,  in 
all  probability,  a  life-sentence  in  reality.  A  grave- 
faced  young  woman,  who  brooded  upon  the  past, 
and  yet  looked  not  forward  to  the  future  for 
pardou ;  who  was  seen  to  welcome  the  chaplain 
with  a  faint  smile,  but  who  smiled  on  no  one  else  ; 
a  woman  who  never  looked  up,  either  in  the 
airing-ground  or  chapel,  but  walked  or  sat  with 
her  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  whose  face  seldom  varied  from  its  one  set 
gloom.  Reticent  to  a  degree,  finding  a  difficulty 
in  answering  her  officer,  with  a  mind  always 
abstracted,  she  presented  a  strange  solitary  figure 
to  the  prison-world  to  which  she  had  been  con- 
demned. Quiet,  inoffensive,  and  submissive,  it  was 
hard  to  realise  the  jealous  fierceness  and  vindic- 
tiveness  that  had  begrudged  human  life  to  another, 
and  swept  it  remorselessly  from  her  path.  In  the 
outer  world,  she  was  an  anomaly  ;  in  the  prison 
she  remained  so,  for  she  was  wholly  unlike  a 
murderess.' 

Such  is  the  mingling  of  the  terrible  and  the 

Sotesque  in  the  hidden  life  of  which  the  Prison 
atron  gives  the  outside  world  a  glimpse.  The 
lesson  of  human  helplessness,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
taught  by  every  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  Bin 
and  suffering ;  but  on  the  other,  that  of  human 
responsibility.  Such  things  arc,  and  must  be  dealt 
with ;  then  'no  more  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep.'  The  age  has  accepted  the  charge,  has 
answered  to  the  call,  and  will  go  forth  to  labour, 
even  until  the  evening,  fighting  against  discourage- 
ment, and  hoping  against  hope. 


ON  SURVEY  IN  YORKSHIRE 

IS  FOUR  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  flL 

'  WrswoT  yo'  inak' t'  arch  a  bit  woider  V  asked 
Mr  Bowerhanks,  the  day  but  one  after  the  events 
last  recorded.  He  was  standing  with  his  thumbs 
complacently  in  his  waistcoat-holes,  critically  sur- 
veying the  men  at  work,  building  a  culverted 
bridge  over  a  dyke,  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
new  road  leading  to  his  farm.  I  had,  at  all  risks, 
ordered  the  men  to  commence  upon  the  job.  '  Ef 
Martha,'  resumed  the  farmer,  a  sharp  twinkle  in 
his  eyes, 4  shud  meat  t'  wagon  on  t*  bridge,  wheer 
wull  hur  be  ;  eh  V  and  he  gave  me  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder. 

I  responded  to  this  appeal  by  instantly  giving 
orders  that  the  arch  should  be  made  two  feet 
wider. 

'Beant  thot  Jake  oi  seed  just  na'?'  my  com- 
panion asked  a  minute  biter,  stopping  his  pleased 
chuckle  to  gaze  in  the  direction  where  Jake  had 
vanished  on  his  arrival. 

4  Yes,  and  he  works  quite  hard,  doing  my  errands,' 
I  answered,  a  little  pleased  at  my  reclamation  of 
the  scamp. 

L 


'  Ee  be  a  bad  un  ;  moind  waat  tha  dost  wi'  un.' 

'Oh,  he  shews  quite  a  fancy  for  me.  I  don't 
think  he  had  been  properly  managed  before,'  I  per- 
sisted. '  He  is  going  to  row  me  out  to  the  Devil's 
Hole  this  afternoon.' 

'Ef  tha  manages  Jake,  tha  wait  be  t'  fost  as  iver 
did 't,'  he  grumbled,  and  sauntered  away,  without 
any  ceremony  of  leavetaking,  for  his  own  home- 
stead. 

Jake,  contrary  to  Footitt's  prediction,  was  lurk- 
ing about  Sowerby's  house  before  I  was  down  stairs 
on  the  morning  following  his  detection  at  the 
reservoir.  He  was  still  soiled  with  the  lime  and 
mortar,  and  presented  a  most  wretched  appearance. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  the  yard,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  a  shrinking,  half-dogged  way, 
he  gave  answers  to  my  questions ;  but  the  dialect 
in  which  he  spoke,  and  the  apparently  muddled 
state  of  his  ideas,  made  his  replies  difficult 
to  understand.  I  gathered,  however,  that  his 
tampering  with  the  cistern  had  been  about  con- 
temporaneous with  our  attempts  to  make  it ;  and, 
so  far,  this  was  satisfactory,  as  holding  out  better 
prospects  of  success  in  the  future.  Much  against 
the  desire  of  Sally  Tebbutt  ([fortunately  for  Jake, 
his  4  Uncle '  Sowerby,  and  his  4  Cousin '  Chris,  as 
he  always  called  them,  were  out  afield).  I  took 
him  into  the  house,  and  saw  that  he  had  a  good 
meal.  During  its  progress,  I  once  or  twice  tried 
to  turn  the  talk  upon  Miss  Bowerhanks,  but  the 
scowl  which  instantly  darkened  Jake's  face,  and 
his  sudden  obstinate  silence,  warned  me  I  was  to 
fail  in  the  hope  of  getting  any  explanations  from 
him  on  that  point.  And:  after  all,  what  did  it 
signify  ?  His  remark,  that  she  would  make  a  fool 
of  me,  was  doubtless  one  of  his  incoherent  maun- 
derings. 

I  found  the  half-wit,  on  the  whole,  not  quite  so 
idiotic  as  I  had  expected,  and  I  finally  resolved  to 
make  a  grand  experiment  with  him,  by  trying 
what  effect  kindness  would  have  upon  his  ragged 
disposition.  I  believe,  from  what  1  can  now  recol- 
lect, my  breast  warmed  under  the  consciousness  of 
the  charity  of  my  intentions,  till  I  felt  what  a 
luxury  Christian  feeling  was!  Jake's  deep-set 
eyes  glistened  as  I  told  nim  that  if  he  would  act 
as  my  errand-boy,  I  would  pay  him  weekly  wages  ; 
and,  in  half-inarticulate  expressions,  he  at  once 
testified  his  eager  acquiescence  in  my  plans.  I 
forthwith  promoted  him  to  the  post  of  carrier  of 
messages  between  myself  and  Footitt  and  the  rest 
of  the  men.  For  the  two  days  which  had  elapsed, 
his  conduct  had  been  perfectly  exemplary,  in  spite 
of  the  taunts  and  reproaches  he  received  from  the 
workmen,  all  of  whom  now  knew  of  his  meddling 
with  the  reservoir.  Some  few  blunders  he  made, 
but  I  set  them  down  to  his  natural  dulness,  and 
considered  the  experiment  as  turning  out  very 
successfully,  for  nothing  could  exceed  nis  willing- 
ness and  attention.  He  dogged  my  footsteps  like 
my  shadow,  and  seemed  never  to  be  so  happy 
as  when  doing  little  services  for  me.  The  day 
through,  he  would  keep  within  a  few  yards  of  me, 
whenever  I  was  out  of  doors  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  either  of  his  '  uncles '  drew  near,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Sowerbies  from  Miss 
Bowerhanks,  that  he  suddenly  became  missing. 
That,  however,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand Some  time  during  the  second  day,  the 
Devil's  Hole  was  again  mentioned  by  somebody 
in  my  presence.  This  was  a  cavern,  reported  to  be 
of  singular  beauty,  at  no  great  distance  along  the 
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shore  io  the  westerly  direction,  of  which  I  had 
heard  much  previously.  I  spontaneously  expressed 
a  wish  to  visit  it,  and  Jake,  lowering  his  eyes,  as 
if  he  thought  he  was  taking  too  great  a  liberty, 
humbly  offered  to  row  me  to  the  spot,  whenever  I 
liked.  I  was  pleased  with  this  kindly  disposition, 
and  at  once  accepted  his  offer,  fixing  the  afternoon 
of  the  memorable  day  of  which  I  am  now  writing 
for  the  investigation  of  the  sea-cavern.  It  was  this 
expedition  I  alluded  to  in  talking  with  Mr  Bower- 
hanks,  when  he  repeated  his  vague  warning  about 
Juke.  Tinit  warning,  however,  passed  me  by  un- 
heeded at  the  moment ;  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  saw  me  setting  off  on  my  visit  to  this 
famous  spot  in  Sowerby's  clumsy  boat,  being  pulled 
by  Jake  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  back-water  dyke, 
down  the  narrow  channel  into  the  open  sea. 

*  Jake,  Jake !'  was  called  out  after  us,  in  Sally 
Tebbuttfs  rough  tones,  and  looking  back,  I  saw 
that  matron  high  up  on  the  dyke  embankment. 
'  Woy  dinnot  ye  talr  t*  other  couple  o'  sculls  V  she 
shouted,  holding  up  a  pair  of  light  oars. 

'Oi  con  manage,'  sulkily  said  Jake,  jerking  his 
yellow  hair  back  on  his  shoulders,  and  quickening 
his  stroke. 

'  Booth  on  yo'  'n  ha'  pullin'  eneaf  to  get  awey 
from  t'  rocks,  wi' t*  toide  agen  yo'  comin'  bock,' 
was  borne  upon  the  breeze  in  Sally's  warning 
voice. 

'  Bow  back  to  the  dyke-mouth,  and  I  '11  get  the 
oars,'  I  said.  But  Jake  took  no  heed  whatever, 
excepting  that  he  bent  lower  to  his  work,  sweeping 
further  out  to  sea,  ' Don't  you  hear?  Row  back 
for  the  other  sculls,  that  I  may  help  you.' 

'  It  wud  blister  thoy  honds,'  grinned  Jake,  still 
pulling  out  lustily. 

'But  she  says  the  tide  will  be  against  us  in 
returning  ;  and  the  boat  is  a  heavy  one  with  two 
in  her.' 

*  Hut  winnot  be  boo  heavy  comin'  bock  ^  and 
saying  this,  Jake  again  grinned  wildly  ;  though  I 
recollected  afterwards  that  his  eyes  avoided  mine. 

'Do  you  mean  that  the  swell  will  help  us ? 
Sally  says  not.' 

'  Yah,  was  the  only  answer  I  got ;  and  Jake's 
dark  visage  put  on  a  lowering  expression,  as  if 
irritated  at  not  having  his  own  way.  I  saw  he  was 
in  no  humour  for  talking. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  with  a  Bmooth  sea, 
for  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  what  little  breeze 
there  was  was  at  our  backs.  Jake  pulled  a  strong 
oar,  and  we  swiftly  and  silently  made  rapid  way. 
In  about  half  an  hour,  on  rounding  a  sharp  corner 
of  the  coast,  we  got  a  sight  of  the  reef  of  rocks 
running  out  more  than  a  mile  into  the  water,  with 
a  sort  of  broken  pinnacle  jutting  up  into  the  air 
at  the  further  extremity,  forming  the  roof  of  the 
Devil's  Hole.  Another  quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
us  nearly  to  it  The  white-backed,  dark-sided 
waves  were  leaping  and  rolling,  like  living  mon- 
sters, over  and  about  the  partly  submerged  rocks, 
and  seemed  to  collect  in  restless,  noisy  herds  around 
the  base  of  the  tall  fragment  of  cliff  in  which 
the  reef  abruptly  terminated.  As  we  got  in  front 
of  the  latter,  and  could  see  it  clearly,  it  greatly 
resembled  a  tower,  surmounted  by  three  unequal 
pinnacles,  not  by  one,  and  that  to  the  left  hand 
could  not  be  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height 
Beneath,  was  a  low  but  moderately  wide  entrance, 
which  admitted  to  the  cave  ;  and  owing  to  the 
conformation  of  the  rock  at  the  Bides,  the  water 
comparatively  still  at  the  front,  so  that  Jake 


had  little  difficulty  in  pulling  under  the  kind  of 
archway  right  into  the  cavern.  It  was  indeed  a 
singular,  and  in  many  respects  a  beautiful  place 
that  we  entered.  The  water,  which  had  a  greenish 
tinge  outside,  was  of  a  vivid  blue  colour  within ; 
and  the  pale  reflection  of  this  hue  upon  the  walls 
and  roof  gave  everything  a  specially  delicate 
appearance.  Immediately  inside  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  the  roof  sloped  upwards  for  a  short 
distance,  but  then  dipped  again,  and  continued  to 
fall  as  it  retreated  away  into  the  darkness,  until 
it  seemed  to  touch  the  water,  for  a  hoarse,  gigantic 
gurgling  could  be  heard  from  the  rear.  The 
cave  was  not  a  huge  one,  so  far  as  it  was  visible 
in  that  state  of  the  tide ;  but  to  the  left  hand  of 
the  entrance  was  a  second  cavity,  somewhat  larger, 
as  I  was  informed  ;  and  it  was  indispensable  on  the 
part  of  all  visitors  to  the  one  to  see  the  other.  In 
the  interior  recess,  which  was  only  lighted  by  the 
glimmer  it  got  of  the  already  once  reflected  light 
of  the  outer  cave,  was  a  curiously  shaped  stone, 
which  local  tradition  set  down,  on  what  authority 
is  not  known,  as  bearing  a  likeness  to  the  Arch- 
enemy of  Mankind ;  hence  the  name  of  the  cave — 
the  Devil's  Hole.  It  was  considered  a  test  of  courage 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  fearful  emblem  ! 

'  Yo'  be  gooin*  insoide  to  see  t*  Devil  V  roughly 
demanded  Jake,  who  someway  seemed  much  ex- 
cited, and  he  at  once  hurried  the  boat  alongside 
the  shelving  ledge,  which  admitted  of  a  landing  on 
that  side. 

'Why,  I  have  not  seen  hereabouts  yet,'  I 
answered,  glancing  admiringly  at  the  pale  ceru- 
lean shadows  flickering  on  the  walls  and  the  roof. 

'  Yo'  'n  ha'  toime  eneaf  afore  it  be  hoigh  watter  ; 
out  wi'  yo' ;'  and  he  forced  the  swaying  boat  sharply 
against  the  side  of  the  ledge. 

'Steady!'  I  cried,  scrambling  out,  with  some 
difficulty  getting  a  footing  on  the  slippery  shelf. 

'  Do  I  go  round  this  corner  V 

'Hoogh,  hoogh,  hooghl'  was  the  reply;  and 
the  horrid  echoes  of  the  cave  gave  back  the  fiendish 
laughter.  'Wha  be  f  foo'  na'?'  was  mockingly 
demanded.  Turning  about  in  my  amazement,  I 
was  horrified  to  see  that  Jake,  the  moment  I  had 
quitted  the  boat,  had  pushed  back  from  the  side, 
and  was  already  a  dozen  yards  away  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Instantly,  the  recollection  of 
how  he  had  trapped  Footitt  came  upon  me,  to- 
gether with  the  warning  given  me  by  Farmer 
Bowerlianks,  and  the  rascal's  own  strange  conduct 
in  refusing  to  bring  the  second  pair  of  oars,  as 
also  his  curious  observation  about  the  boat  being 
lighter  on  the  return-journey.  Surely  he  did  not 
mean  to  leave  me  there. 

*  Tha  const  na'  swim !  Hoogh,  hoogh  !  Oi 
heerd  tha  sey  thot  t'  one  o'  t'  men  ;  an' t*  watter 
be  four  toimes  thoy  depth  theer.  Hoogh.  hoogh !' 
and  as  he  leaned  forward  on  his  stomach  to  grin, 
he  seemed  quite  transformed.  It  was  not  an  idiot, 
but  a  fiend  I  saw  !  The  dull  vacuous  look  was 
gone  from  his  face;  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  even 
his  bushy  yellow  hair  seemed  to  be  alive  with 
malignity. 

'It  doesn't  matter  whether  I  can  swim  or  not,' 
I  said,  making  an  effort ; '  they  know  at  Sowerby's  I 
am  come  here,  and  I  also  mentioned  it  to  your  uncle 
Bowerhanks  this  morning.  If.'  I  continued,  trying 
to  repress  a  shiver  which  attacked  me — '  if  I  do*  not 
reach  my  lodgings  by  tea-time,  some  one  will  come 
in  search  of  me.  There  are  more  boats  than  one, 
I  suppose  ?'  I  added,  with  affected  lightne 
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'  Waat  dost  'ee  Bey  ?'  asked  the  wretch,  stopping 
in  his  horrid  laughter  for  a  moment  at  this  sugges- 
tion, but  it  very  quickly  burst  out  afresh.  4  Tea- 
toime  1  They  un  be  too  laatc.  Sally  wor  roight 
abaat  t'  toide  ;  it  wull  be  hoigh  watter  in  less  iter 
haafe  an  hour.' 

4  But  if  the  tide  is  against  you  going  back,  it  will 
be  in  their  favour  coming  here,'  I  quickly  said, 
trying  to  follow  un  the  first  impression  I  had  made. 

4T'  cave  wull  be  chock-full  afore  thoy  con  get 
haafe  o'  t'  wey;'  and  he  jumped  up  in  the  boat, 
waving  an  oar  triumphantly.  4  It  ha'  got  t'  turn 
na' ! '  he  roared. 

I  reeled  till  I  nearly  fell  off  the  narrow  ledge  as 
the  full  meaning  of  this  last  observation  burst  upon 
me.  Clinging  to  the  wet  rocky  wall  by  my  fingers, 
I  looked  about  on  the  sides  and  up  to  the  roof. 
All  was  glitteringly  clean,  and  everywhere  shewed 
signs  of  naving  t>een  washed  into  smoothness  by 
the  action  of  the  water.  He  was  right,  too,  my 
sickening  heart  told  me,  in  the  other  particular  ; 
the  tide  had  turned,  for  the  gurgling  at  the  back  of 
the  cavern  was  increasing  in  loudness. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  bring  the  boat,  and  I  '11  give 
you  what  money  you  like,  I  gasped,  horrified  at 
the  thought  of  that  glassy  blue  water  rising,  and 
still  slowly  rising  till  it  suffocated  me,  and  after- 
wards beat  my  body  against  the  hard  rocky  roof ! 

'  Hoogh,  hoogh !  Tha  hast  got'n  t'  shaakes 
a' ready !  Tha  'rt  a  coward !  Hoogh,  hoogh  ! '  he 
screamed,  making  the  boat  rock  from  side  to  side 
as  he  rolled  in  it,  but  never  stirring  it  towards  me. 
*  Tha  wult  tumble  off  afore  t'  watter  reaches  'ee,  ef 
tha  dost  na'  moind,'  he  shouted. 

It  was  true  enough.  Either  the  cold  of  the 
place,  or  the  mental  shock,  or  perhaps  both,  had 
brought  on  an  instantaneous  attack  of  the  ague, 
from  which  I  had  been  free  for  days  past.  I 
trembled  moat  violently  all  over,  and  1  had  to 
crouch  upon  the  narrow  shelf,  to  prevent  myself 
from  rolling  off  into  the  pitiless  water,  which  was 
fast  beginning  to  get  into  a  livelier  motion. 

4  "What  is  it  you  want  of  me,  Jake  V  1  got  out, 
as  well  as  my  chattering  jaws  would  let  me.  4 1  '11 
do  anything. 

40i  waant  'ec  t'  be  drownded!*  was  the  blood- 
curdling reply,  and  the  blue- lighted  face  of  the 
fiend  as  he  leaned  forward  in  the  boat  shewed  that 
it  was  no  joke.  4  Waat  mun  thoy  duck  me  in  t' 
cistern  fur  ?  Hoogh !  This  be  a  deal  better  than 
t'  cistern  ;  sec  how  t'  watter  be  gettin'  oop  ;'  and  he 
pointed  behind  him,  where  the  waves  were  begin- 
ning to  roll  in,  briskly  rocking  him  and  the  boat 

4  It  will  do  you  no  good  drowning  me,  Jake.  I 
have  got  twenty  bright  sovereigns  in  my  box  at 
Sowerby's ;  I  '11  give  them  to  you  when  we  get 
home.    Bring  the  boat  here.' 

4  How  thoy  teeth  dun  shaake,  tha  coward  !  Oi 
shall  hear  tha  drowndin'  froiu  t'  aatsoide,  when  t' 
hole  be  full;'  and  he  chuckled  devilishly,  slowly 
paddling  his  boat  nearer  to  the  mouth. 

4 See!'  I  shouted — 4 1  have  some  money  here;' 
and,  by  a  desperate  endeavour,  I  got  out  my  purse, 
and  fumblingly  opened  it,  to  shew  the  money. 
4  You  Bhall  have  this  now  ;  come  for  it.' 

4  Yah !  Hoogh,  hoogh  !  Tha  want'st  t'  leap 
into  t'  boat.  Na,  na.  Oi  con  ha'  t'  money  aat 
o'  thoy  pocket  after  tha  beest  drownded*,'  he 
answered,  again  roaring  with  laughter. 

The  coins  and  the  purse  fell  from  my  hand  into 
the  swaying  blue  water,  and  with  them  went  my 
last  hope. 


4  Dang  tha !  Waat  hast  'ee  dun  thot  fur  ? '  angrily 
demanded  the  wretch.  4  Bur  oi  con  fibh  'em  aat 
mebbee  to-morrer,  ef  t'  toide  dinnot  carry  'cm 
awev,'  he  added,  relaxing  into  a  grin. 

4  Don't  murder  me,  Jake  ! '  1  cried  out.  4 1  will 
have  no  more  milk  from  Miss  Bowerhanks,  if  that 
vexes  you.' 

4  Tha  winnot  see  hur  ony  moor,'  he  screamed,  in 
a  sudden  fury  of  rage.  4  Woy  mun  Chris  whip  me 
fur  tha  ?  Dang  tha  !  Matty  used  to  talk  wi  me 
afore  tha  com'st  Hur  shaant  bring  tha  noo  moor 
milk.' 

4  They  '11  hang  you  for  murdering  me,'  I  shouted, 
trying  to  follow  after  the  receding  boat  along  the 
ledge. 

4  Bur  oi  shall  sey' — and  he  stopped  rowing  for 
a  second — 4  as  t'  boat  oopset,  an'  soo  it  wull  ef  oi 
doant  get  aat  T  waiter  be  nearly  t'  tha  na' ;  an' 
nobody  con  com' t'  help  tha,  as  they  did'n  t'  Measter 
Footitt  in  t'  straw-hole.  Oi  be  gooin',  bur  oi'll 
stop  aatsoide  till  t'  cave  be  full,  t' hear  tha  shout' 
With  another  burst  of  hellish  merriment  he  now 
pulled  vigorously  for  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

I  was  paralysed  witli  horror,  clinging  to  that 
wet,  shining  wall,  and  standing  on  a  shelf  of  rock 
not  two  feet  broad.  I  tried  to  call  out  another 
appeal,  but  a  paroxysm  of  the  ague  attacked  me, 
and  I  could  not  articulate  a  word.  I  remember 
noticing  that  for  a  moment  the  villain  had  to 
battle  with  the  increasing  waves  at  the  entrance, 
and  I  thought  one  swell  would  have  swamped 
him ;  but  he  rode  over  it,  and  just  as  I  at  last 
found  my  tongue  in  a  cry  which  made  the  cavern 
ring  again,  the  boat  turned  the  easterly  corner  of 
the  mouth,  and  then  the  black  shadow  it  made 
passed  after  it,  and  I  was  alone  ! 

My  first  impulse  was  to  throw  myself  into  the 
water,  and  try  to  struggle  after  the  boat ;  but  I 
could  not  swim,  and  the  blue  water  was  beginning 
to  curdle  into  foam  as  larger  waves  rolled  in.  It 
woiUd  simply  have  been  liurrying  on  my  death. 
Was  it  possible,  next  flashed  across  me,  tbat  any 
portion  of  the  cave  was  not  filled  at  high-water  ? 
1  staggered  back  along  the  ledge  to  examine  the 
interior.  The  gurgling  at  the  back  had  now  changed 
into  a  hollow,  swinging,  tolling  kind  of  roar ;  and 
my  heart  stood  still  as  I  saw  that  the  water  had 
already  cut  off  the  entrance  into  the  second  cave. 
Whatever  chance  I  might  there  have  had,  was 
consequently  gone  !  But  the  next  instant  my 
professional  knowledge  sickeningly  told  me  that 
there  was  no  hope  anywhere,  for  if  the  water  filled 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  supply  of  air  would  be 
stopped !  I  reeled  back  along  the  now  partly- 
submerged  ledge,  the  highest  portion  of  which  was 
nearest  the  cave  entrance.  Already  I  felt,  or 
fancied  that  I  felt,  a  difficulty  in  breathing  ;  and 
all  my  past  life  rose  instantaneously  before  me  in 
a  kind  of  mental  picture.  A  suffocating  sensation 
was  choking  my  throat  At  least  I  would  not 
be  drowned  in  that  hateful  cave  ;  I  would  die  in 
the  open  water,  for  surely  I  should  have  strength 
to  struggle  to  the  entrance. 

4  Where  are  you  ? '  rung  through  the  cavern  in  a 
female  voice,  at  the  very  moment  I  was  closing  my 
eyes  for  what  I  knew  would  be  the  fatal  plunge. 

4  Keap  off  wi'  tha,  Jake,  ur  oi  '11  shoot  tha !  was 
added  in  rougher  tones. 

4  Never  heed  him  ;  pull  quick,  now  !'  next  fell 
on  my  entranced  ear ;  and  underneath  the  arch- 
way shot  a  boat,  in  which  were  seated  Misa 
Bowerhanks  and  a  labouring-man. 
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*  Quick  !'  she  excitedly  called,  catching  eight  of 
me  on  the  ledge  ;  and  as  the  boat  came  near,  Bhe 
lifted  one  of  the.  oars  she  was  using  for  me  to 
grasp:  4  Keep  the  boat  from  striking  the  side,  or 
we  shall  all  be  lost ! '  she  said  without  a  tremor. 
4  Now,  then,  leap  !— Balance  the  boat,  Roger,  and 
pull,'  she  whispered  to  the  man,  rather  than  called 
out,  as  I  threw  myself  into  the  boat.  4  Stoop  your 
heads ! '  she  added.  There  was  a  moment,  which 
seemed  long  enough  for  an  ace,  during  which  the 
lK>at  swung  round  unmanageable  in  the  rough  waves 
at  the  entrance ;  but  slowly,  our  heads  nearly 
touching  the  low  archway,  we  drew  out  into  the 
white  light  of  the  open  air. 

'  Ef  tha  com'st  ony  noigher,  oi  *11  shoot  tha  loike 
a  watter-rat,'  said  Roger,  laying  down  his  our,  and 
snatching  up  a  gun  from  beside  him. 

I  mechanically  followed  the  speaker's  look,  and 
I  saw  my  wouldf-be  murderer  rising  and  falling  in 
his  boat,  not  a  dozen  yards  away  from  us,  his  face 
distorted  with  rage  till  it  was  not  human  ;  and  just 
as  my  hearing  was  leaving  me,  the  breeze  brought 
from  his  direction  a  volley  of  the  most  terrible 
curses  ever  uttered. 

4  Lie  down  against  the  bench ;  we  are  safe  now,' 
said  Miss  Bowerhanks,  bending  across  her  eased 
oar  towards  me,  nearly  as  self-poBsesscd  as  if  she 
were  on  shore. 

*  It — is — not — fear — but — the — ague — which — 
makes — me — tremble,'  I  just  managed  to  get  out. 

'Lean  back  more,  and  I  will  cover  you  with 
this,'  she  said,  taking  up  a  shawl  which  had  slipped 
to  her  feet,  and  drawing  it  over  mc. 

The  sky  seemed  to  darken,  and  a  sudden  silence 
to  fall  upon  the  sea ;  a  mist  settled  down  on  my 
eyes,  ana  all  strength  left  me.  But  the  last  thing 
I  saw,  as  I  became  nearly  quite  unconscious,  was 
the  glowing  face  of  that  brave,  handsome  Yorkshire 
girl,  who  had  just  saved  mc  from  certain  death. 
Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
tliat  of  an  angel  1 

I  learned  afterwards,  let  me  add  here,  that  Miss 
Bowerhanks,  not  long  after  our  boat  had  left, 
reached  Sowerbv's,and  was  informed  of  my  intended 
exploration  of  the  celebrated  cave  by  Sally  Tcbbutt 
The  latter  also  told  her  of  Jake's  queer  conduct  in 
refusing  to  take  the  second  pair  of  oars ;  and  Miss 
Bowerhanks,  quicker-wittcd  than  Sallv,  recollected 
that  it  was  not  the  right  state  of  the  tide  for  a  visit 
to  the  Devil's  Hole.  She  was  luckily  inspired  with 
a  sudden  suspicion  that  the  rascal's  intentions  were 
not  what  they  should  be  ;  and  in  hurrying  back  to 
their  own  homestead,  which  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  cavern,  she  came  upon  Roger,  one  of  their 
labourers,  shooting  wild-fowl.  Without  delaying 
further,  she,  with  his  aid,  at  once  launched  their 
own  boat,  and  set  otf  for  the  rocks.  At  what  criti- 
cal juncture  they  arrived,  has  been  already  seen. 

But  I  did  not  gather  these  particulars  until  the 
day  following.  I  had,  indeed,  only  the  dimmest 
recollection  of  the  boat  reaching  the  shore,  and  my 
being  helped  up  to  Sowerby's  house  ;  while,  subse- 
quently to  that,  my  recollections  became  vaguer 
Hill,  for  paroxysm  after  paroxysm  of  ague-pains 
racked  me  all  that  night  most  cruelly,  leaving  no 
room  for  questioning  those  about  me, 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Two  days  passed,  and,  strange  to  say,  Miss 
Bowerhanks  did  not  come  near  the  Sowerbies. 
Milk  was  supplied  to  me,  but  it  had  lost  half  its 


old  rich  taste,  since  it  was  not  of  her  bringing. 
Farmer  Bowerhanks  paid  me  a  visit  the  first  day  ; 
for  some  reason  or  other,  however,  he  only  very 
coolly  received  my  eulogiums  on  his  daughters 
bravery.  He  swore  enthusiastically  enough  about 
Jake,  whom  one  of  the  farming-men,  he  said, 
had  seen  in  Hull ;  and  he  vowed  that  if  ever 
the  villain  came  near  the  farms  again,  he  should 
be  killed  outright.  But  my  thoughts,  as  1 
had  lain  in  my  lonely  room,  had  been  running 
more  upon  my  deliverer  than  my  would-be  des- 
troyer ;  and,  in  the  excitement  of  my  feelings,  I 
was  prepared  to  go  any  lengths  to  shew  my  grati- 
tude to  her.  Indeed,  what  was  the  duty  of  a 
man  towards  a  woman  who  had  saved  bis  life  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  l  My  maiden  aunt  could  not 
but  see  the  matter  as  I  did.  If  Miss  Bowerhanks 
was  a  rustic,  her  beauty  and  her  courage  were  such 
as  all  London  could  not  equal.  Finding,  to  my 
great  surprise,  all  indirect  approaches  to  the  topic 
evaded,  1  at  length  boldly  asked  if  I  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  soon. 

4  Noa,'  said  the  farmer  ; 4  Marther  wor  ner  comin" 
ower ;  hur  wor  busy  ;'  and  lus  manner  had  a  sin- 
gular dryness  in  it,  4  Thoy  wor  a*  mooch  obliged 
to  tha  fur  writin'  abaat  Merriman's  farm,  an'  t' 
steward  had  promised  to  get  it  fur  young 
James  Hetherington,'  he  evasively  added.  Having 
mumbled  out  these  thanks  in  a  half-dogged  kind 
of  way,  the  speaker,  as  was  his  wont,  quitted  the 
room  without  any  leavetaking,  and  clattered  down 
the  stairs. 

I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  at  this  conduct, 
which  I  could  not  understand;  it  was  so  very 
different  from  what  I  expected.  Still,  my  duty 
towards  Miss  Bowerhanks  remained  the  same,  and 
I  was  resolved  it  should  be  discharged.  I  was, 
however,  for  the  present,  too  weak  to  get  as  far  as 
the  other  farm,  and  I  could  only  iinpotently  chafe 
at  the  delay  in  thanking  my  rescuer  with  my  own 
lips.  But  I  found  myself  much  stronger  on  the 
third  day,  and  I  determined  that  that  afternoon 
should  witness  my  interview  with  the  heroine. 
This,  however,  was  conclusively  prevented  in  the 
way  and  manner  1  have  now  painfully  to  detail. 
About  noon,  I  was  slowly  dragging  myself  back 
from  my  first  visit  to  the  reservoir-works,  where 
the  men  had  just  finished  lining  the  great  cistern 
with  the  encaustic  tiles,  there  being  at  length  every 
prospect  of  success.  I  sat  down  on  the  floodgate 
of  one  of  the  dykes,  about  half-way  on  my  road 
back,  to  rest  me,  and,  little  knowing  how  quickly 
a  turn  in  my  destiny  was  approaching,  I  was  lan- 
guidly watching  the  sea,  wondering  whereabouts 
in  its  depths  my  body  might  then  have  been  float- 
ing, but  for  MiBs  Bowerhanks's  bravery. 

4  Matty,  com'  bock  !  Oi  have  follered  tha  a'  th' 
wey  from  t'  top  field,  wheer  oi  seed  tha  pass.  Oi 
winnot  ha'  'ee  gooin' t'  see  t'  Lunnoncr  ony  moor,' 
said  a  man's  deep  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
embankment.  4  Oi 'm  gooin' t'  ha' t'  farm,  steward 
says,  an'  thoy  fayther  ha'  got  f  rood  made.  Tha 
shannot  goo  t'  see  un  ony  moor,  Matty.' 

4 1  want  to  see  Sally  Tebbutt  about'  

4  Oi  sey  tha  shannot  goo  theer  ony  moor,'  angrily 
repeated  the  first  voice.  The  softer  tones  1  had 
instantly  recognised,  without  the  clue  given  by  the 
name,  as  those  of  Miss  Bowerhanks  ;  but  who  was 
the  other  speaker  ? 

1  Just  as  you  will,  James,'  was  musically  replied. 
4  You  know  1  don't  care  for  him.  He  has  been 
very  kind,  that  is  alL' 
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'  CM  dinnot  waant  un  t'  be  koind  to  'ee.  Com'  an' 
goo  bock  wi'  me.  Un  wndn't  ha'  made  tf  road  ner 
got  mo  f  farm,  bur  for  tha ;  an'  tha  shan't  goo 
noigh  un  ony  moor  na\  Turn  again  this  we y,  wull 
'ee?  Oi  waant  us  f  settle  when  we  shan  get 
married,  sin  oi 'm  t'  ha' t'  farm,  las*.' 

'  Married !  What  a  hurry  you  make  of  it !  But 
you  ain't  jealous  of  me.  Jim  V  was  asked  in  a  soft, 
bewitching  murmur,  which  shot  me  through. 

*  Noa,  dang  tha !  Oi 'm  ner  jealous,  bur  let  this 
soft  chap  goo  bock  wheer  un  comes  from.' 

'Ay,  you  needn't  be  afraid;  I  never  cared  for 
him.  I  only  did  as  father  would  make  me  ;  but  I 
couldn't  let  mad  Jake  drown  him,  and'  

'Oi  knowd  tha  wert  true-hearted,  Matty,'  he 
interrupted — '  ner  to  be  caught  wi'  Lunnon  poppin- 
gays,  foine  as  thoy  think'n  themsela.'  The  sound 
of  a  kiss  now  came  borne  upon  the  breeze,  and 
weak  as  I  was,  it  impelled  me  to  my  feet 

The  voices  suddenly  became  indistinct;  the 
couple  were  retiring  the  way  Mibs  Bowerhanks 
had  come.  I  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  from  thence  I  could  see  the  Yorkshire 
beauty  and  a  tall,  finely-built  young  man,  in 
farmer's  attire,  walking  side  by  side  with  their 
backs  to  me,  their  heads  very  close,  and  he  with 
one  arm  about  her  waist  I  had  seen  the  young 
fellow  before — it  was  James  Hethcrington. 

My  brain  whirled  round  till  I  thought  the  ague 
was  coming  back,  for  I  could  understand  every- 
thing now.  Jake  was  right,  after  all.  The  brave 
and  Deautiful  Miss  Bowerhanks,  with  whom  I  hod 
become  willing  to  surprise  my  ancient  relative  in 
London,  had,  under  her  crafty  father's  instructions, 
been  making  a  fool  of  me.  This  young  Hethering- 
ton,  whom,  on  Mr  Bowerhankrs  urging,  I  had 
recommended  for  the  farm  made  vacant  by  old 
Farmer  Merriman's  death,  was  only  too  evidently 
her  accepted  lover;  and  she  had  brought  me  the 
milk,  and  paid  me  the  other  attentions,  simply  to 
secure  the  making  of  the  new  road  to  their  own 
homestead  !  I  was  in  her  eyes,  as  in  those  of  all 
the  rest,  merely  '  the  Lunnoner,'  out  of  whom  the 
most  possible  was  to  be  made.  How  I  got  back  to 
my  lodgings  I  cannot  well  remember,  but  there  I 
remained  in  solitude  the  rest  of  the  day  through, 
enduring  the  sense  of  humiliation  as  well  as  I 
could.  But  there  was  more  of  it  to  come ;  and  if 
what  followed  was  less  sentimental,  it  was  still 
more  crushing. 

The  next  morning,  the  post  brought  me  the 

Sat — The  Honourable  the  Commissioners,  in 
consequence  of  information  they  have  received, 
wish  to  be  informed  whether  or  not  it  is  true,  as 
alleged,  that  you  have,  in  addition  to  the  works 
you  were  instructed  to  carry  out,  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  wagon-road  on  the  farm  occupied 
by  Bowerhanks  ? 

In  case  this  information  be  correct,  the  Com- 
missioners will  expect  to  receive  your  reasons  for 
taking  so  extraordinary  a  step,  together  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  expense  incurred.  At  pres- 
ent, they  are  loath  to  believe  that  any  agent  of 
theirs  could  exceed  his  instructions  in  the  serious 
manner  asserted ;  not  only  ignoring  the  Honourable 
Board,  but  creating  discontent  among  the  crown 
tenants,  by  what  would  naturally  seem  a  gross  act 
of  favouritism  to  one  of  them. 

Before  adopting  any  further  measures  in  the 
matter,  the  Commissioners  willingly  offer  you  full 


opportunity  of  explanation  ;  but  I  am  instructed  to 
say  that  your  answer  to  this  communication  must 
not  be  delayed  in  reaching  them  later  than  Satur- 
day.—I  have,  sir,  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


This  was  no  imaginary  trouble ;  it  was  a  real 
thunderbolt  Something  like  a  professional  catas- 
trophe stared  me  in  the  face  ;  for  what  satisfactory 
reasons  could  I  give  for  the  making  of  the  road  ? 
I  could  not  plead  to  these  white-headed  men  in 
London  that  Farmer  Bowerhanks  had  a  daughter 
who  was  as  fair  as  she  was  false,  and  that  I  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  her  wiles  and  her  father's  craft 
I  almost  began  to  wish  that  neither  she  nor  Roger 
had  arrived  in  time  at  the  Devil's  Hole  ;  there 
surely  were  no  Commissioners  of  Crown  Estates  at 
the  l)ottom  of  the  sea,  As  soon  as  I  could  get  my 
thoughts  into  order,  I  saw  that  my  best  plan  would 
be  to  return  forthwith  to  London,  and  urge  the 
affliction  of  the  ague  in  bar  of  all  accusations,  if 
haply  it  would  be  accepted.  I  accordingly  wrote  a 
letter,  to  be  sent  by  the  return-post,  announcing 
that  I  would  elect  to  respectfully  submit  my 
explanations  to  the  Honourable  Board  in  person. 
There  was  even  a  little  relief  in  this  determination. 
I  should  at  any  rate  escape  from  that  hateful  dis- 
trict, where  the  beautiful  women  were  sirens, 
luring  one  to  destruction  on  hard  wagon-roads,  and 
the  men  were — well,  let  us  simply  say— were 
Yorkfihircmcn  ! 

'Farmer  Sowerby,  I  am  going  back  to  town 
to-morrow ;  can  you  drive  me  to  the  station  in  the 
morning  ?'  I  asked,  having  summoned  my  taciturn 
landlord  to  my  room. 

'  Ees  ;  Chris  con  goo ;  bur  tha  beest  off  quickly,' 
he  replied,  leaning  his  broad  back  against  the  door- 
jamb,  and  surveying  me.  '  Dinnot  tha  be  afeard 
o'  Jake.   Oi  '11  kill  V  thief,  ef  un  comes  noigh  heer.' 

'  I  am  not  going  because  of  Jake,'  I  hastened  to 
say ;  '  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  the  most 
dangerous  person  there  is  about  here,  after  all. 
Some  one  has  been  complaining  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  London  of  my  making  Mr  Bowerhanks  a 
new  road.    I  am  going  up  to  explain.' 

'Ugh,  ugh,  ugh!'  chuckled  Sowerby,  his  eyes 
twinkling,  as  if  the  whole  affair  was  only  a  joke, 
and  he  enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  '  Oi  knowd  un 
wud  get  road  aat  o'  tha,  by  Matty's  pratty  faace. 
Bowerhanks  be  t'  best  manager  i'  a'  this  soide,  thot 
un  be  ;'  and  the  speaker  rolled  about  as  he  laughed 
internally. 

'  Matty !  woy,  Matty  Bowerhanks  an  James 
Hetherington  be  gooin'  to  be  wedded  in  a  month !' 
exultantly  cried  Sally  Tebbutt,  who  had  on  both 
bonnet  and  shawl ;  and  she  forced  her  way  into  the 
room  past  her  master.  4  Steward  says  James  shall 
ha'  owd  Merry's  farm ;  an'  Mrs  Bowerhanks  just 
towd  me  thoy  wull  be  married  to  goo  to  it  I' 

'  Didna  Bowerhanks  get  tha  f  write  to  t'  stew- 
ard fur  young  James  ?  put  in  Sowerby,  grinning 
afresh.  '  Dang  moy  buttons,  ef  ee  doan't  manage 
well !    Bur  oi  m  daan  sorry  tha  beest  gooin'.' 

'  Gooin'  V  demanded  Sally. 

•  I  am  going  back  to  town  in  the  morning,  and  I 
have  many  things  to  see  to,'  I  said  as  firmly  as  I 
could. 

'  Oo  !  Thot  be  bad !  Tha  winnot  be  heer  to  t' 
weddin*,  then  V  Sally  inquired,  with  a  very  queer 
look  on  her  face. 

'Will  you  send  somebody  to  fetch  Footitt  for 
me  f  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  must  be  alone, 
if  you  please.' 
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At  this  broader  hint,  the  couple  emitted  the 
room  together,  Farmer  Sowerby  chuckling  loudly 
as  he  descended  the  stairs ;  and  Sally  Tebbutt, 
honestly  or  otherwise,  audibly  repeating  her  regrets 
at  my  approaching  departure. 

I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  this  narrative,  and  I 
will  simply  say  that,  leaving  Footitt  in  charge  of 
the  works,  I  bade  adieu  to  Sowerby's  farm  before  it 
was  well  daylight  on  the  following  morning,  hurry- 
ing up  to  town  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  I 
could  do.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  believe,  the  three 
Honourable  Commissi  oners  with  whom  I  had  my 
painful  interview  at  Whitehall  were  considerably 
impressed  by  my  haggard  appearance.  I  had  also 
thought  it  well  to  be  accompanied  by  a  friend,  a 
surgeon,  and  he  gave  a  learned  exposition  of  the 
character  of  Yorkshire  ague,  the  general  conclusion 
he  urged  being,  that  those  who  were  prostrated  by 
it,  as  I  had  been,  were  at  the  mercy  ot  those  about 
them,  and  would  not  probably  quite  know  what 
they  were  doing  or  sanctioning  to  be  done  !  The 
Board  allowed  the  matter,  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  to 
remain  where  it  was ;  but  I  have  not  since  been 
intrusted  by  them  with  any  commission*  in  York- 
shire, nor  have  I  any  wish  to  revisit  that  interest- 
ing district  The  women  may  be  handsome  and 
brave,  and  the  men  strong  and  hospitable,  but  both 
of  them  have  a  sharp  eye  for  the  main  chance. 

But  possibly  the  most  startling  item  of  all,  I 
have  now  to  add  by  way  of  conclusion.  A  little 
more  than  a  week  after  my  return  to  London,  I 
got  a  letter  from  Footitt,  in  which  he  announced, 
not  without  a  touch  of  satisfaction,  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  wrote,  the  body  of 
Jake  had  been  found  floating  in  the  reservoir !  The 
supposition  was,  that  the  half-wit  had  returned  to 
make  another  attempt  to  injure  the  cistern,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  toe  slippery  casing  of  encaustic 
tiles  it  nad  received  since  his  last  visit  he  had 
fallen  in,  and  been  unable— as  of  course  he  would 
be — to  get  out  again  ;  and  ho,  in  the  dark  lone 
night,  he  had  himself  met  the  fate  he  had  intended 
for  me  in  the  Devil's  Hole  ! 
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Signs  of  war  among  the  spoilers  of  the  continent 
— a  bitter  and  long-protracted  spell  of  easterly 
winds — and  the  hurricane  in  the  domain  of 
finance,  have  been  relieved  by  picture-exhibitions 
and  flower-showB.  As  regards  the  east  wind, 
meteorologists  will,  we  suppose,  have  to  recognise 
it  as  the  British  monsoon,  to  be  looked  for  con- 
currently with  the  return  of  spring ;  while  moralists 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  shewing  that  the  financial 
havoc  has  been  occasioned  solely  by  the  ignoring 
of  sound  commercial  principles,  and  by  forget  ful- 
ness of  the  precept:  'He  that  maketh  haste  to  be 
rich  shall  not  be  innocent'  Concerning  pictures : 
the  prevailing  opinion  on  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  appears  to  be  that,  while  it  shews  a  rise 
in  artistic  aim  and  capability  among  artists  gene- 
rally, it  is  entirely  wanting  in  those  touches  of 
gemus  which  might  have  been  expected  from  those 
who  lead  the  van.  The  critics  complain  of  the 
deficiency ;  but  let  them  exercise  patience.  Every 
year  cannot  be  a  good  pictorial-genius  year,  any 
more  than  it  can  be  a  good  cherry  year,  or  a 
good  apple  year ;  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict 
that  good  years  will  come  for  pictures  as  for  fruits. 
One  thing  is  certain — the  Academy  wants  more 
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room,  and  must  have  it  Rumour  assigns  them 
a  arte  in  Piccadilly,  on  part  of  the  Burlington 
estate.  We  should  much  prefer  to  hear  that  they 
were  to  be  located  at  Kensington,  where  ample 
space  is  available,  and  a  somewhat  clearer  atmo- 
sphere than  in  Piccadilly.  That  the  Academy  will 
have  to  put  up  with  much  inconvenience  on  the 
Piccadilly  site,  is  certain ;  and  the  public  with  more, 
for  the  obstruction  occasioned  by  carriages  during 
the  three  busiest  months  of  the  London  season  wiS 
block  the  thoroughfare  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  Kensington  as  a 
show-place  have  been  most  satisfactorily  mani- 
fested by  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  and 
the  International  Horticultural  Gathering  and 
Flower-show.  The  portraits  are  so  well  hung,  and 
the  supply  of  light  is  so  large,  that  we  may  assume 
no  exhibition  has  ever  yet  been  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  spectators  with  so  much  comfort  as  the 
one  now  open  at  Kensington.  It  offers  the  further 
advantage  of  suggestions  for  the  study  of  history 
as  well  as  the  study  of  art 

At  the  conversazione  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  some  very  interesting  models  were 
shewn :  of  a  sewing-machine  which  will  stitch  the 
stiffest  leather,  thick  boot-soles,  and  harness  with 
almost  as  much  facility  as  woollen  cloth.  Another 
sews  leather  gloves.  A  hydraulic  coal-cutting 
machine,  with  a  supply  of  thirty  gallons  of  water  a 
minute,  at  a  pressure  of  three  hundred  pounds,  will 
do  as  much  work  as  twenty  men,  ana  with  satis- 
factory economy  in  the  produce  of  coal  as  well  as  of 
labour.  The  machine  represented  by  the  model  is 
at  work  in  a  mine  near  Leeds ;  and  when  once 
supplied  with  water,  it  keeps  going,  using  the  quan- 
tity over  and  over  again  as  long  as  may  be  desired, 
making  twenty-five  strokes  a  minute,  with  but  little 
noise,  friction,  or  dust  It  runs  on  the  rails  laid  in 
the  mine,  and  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  water, 
will  cut  a  length  of  nearly  forty  feet  in  an  hour,  and 
is  so  simple  in  construction  that  an  ordinary  miner 
can  work  it  with  but  little  of  the  risk  to  which  he 
is  commonly  exposed.  The  cost  of  labour  for  coal 
dug  by  hand  is  eightpence  a  ton ;  with  the  machine, 
it  is  from  threepence  to  five  pence.  Machine-dug 
coal  is  of  better  size  than  hand-dug,  and  makes 
eight  per  cent  only  of  slack,  while  the  hand-dug 
makes  thirty-six  per  cent :  whence  the  calculation 
has  been  made,  that  in  addition  to  the  saving  in 
cost  of  labour,  the  machine  effects  a  Baving  of  ten- 
pence  per  ton  on  the  quantity  of  coal  produced. 
Considering  how  important  it  is  to  avoia  waste  of 
coal,  we  gladly  call  attention  to  this  interesting 
machine. 

There  was  also  exhibited  a  model  of  the  floating- 
dock  which  is  about  to  be  established  at  St  Thomas 
(West  Indies),  the  station  of  the  great  mail-steamers. 
With  a  construction  of  this  kind,  the  question  of 
dock-accommodation  in  any  part  of  the  world 
appears  to  be  settled ;  for  by  means  of  it  the 
largest  vessels  may  be  lifted  oat  of  the  water  for 
examination  and  repair.  It  may  be  likened  to  a 
huge  pontoon,  which,  when  required,  will  sink  to 
the  bottom  by  opening  the  valves :  the  ship  for 
repair  is  then  placed  over  it ;  the  water  is  pumped 
out,  and  as  the  dock  rises  it  lifts  up  the  snip.  A 
dock  of  this  kind  was  constructed  a  year  or  two 
ago  at  Barcelona  ;  and,  by  the  last  mail  from  Peru, 
we  hear  that  one  had  just  been  launched  at  Callao, 
where  it  will  do  good  service,  unless  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  more  ready  to  pay  off  grudges  than  their 
debts,  should  batter  it  to  pieces. 
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A  remarkable  discovery,  made  by  Mr  Wilde  of 
Manchester,  is  full  of  promise  for  electrical  science, 
the  practical  applications  of  which  it  will  increase 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  The  principle 
established  by  this  discovery  is.  that  by  means  of  a 
permanent  magnet,  fitted  up  in  a  particular  way, 
a  large  amount  of  magnetism  can  be  developed  in 
an  electro-magnet.  Tlie  latter  in  turn  can  be  used 
to  excite  one  still  larger,  and  so  on ;  and  with  every 
increase  of  size,  there  is  an  enormous  increase  of 
power.  Mr  Wilde's  primary  apparatus  i3  what  he 
calls  a  magnet-cylinder,  of  brass  and  iron,  less  than 
two  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  armature  rotating 
rapidly  inside.  To  this  cylinder,  four  permanent 
magnets,  each  capable  of  bearing  a  weight  of  ten 
pounds,  are  attached  ;  but  when  excited  by  rota- 
tion of  the  armature,  their  united  power  rose  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds ;  and  when 
placed  in  connection  with  a  large  electro-magnet, 
the  attractive  force  of  the  latter  was  increased  to 
ten  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  or  twenty-seven 
times  the  original  amount.  From  this  a  notion 
may  be  inferred  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  Mr  Wilde's  apparatus — an  advantage 
which  may  l>c  indefinitely  increased,  as  he  has  him- 
self shewn,  by  adding  still  larger  and  larger  cylin- 
ders to  his  apparatus,  until  he  constructed  one  in 
which  the  armature  was  made  to  rotate  fifteen 
hundred  times  in  a  minute  by  a  steam-engine,  and 
the  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  amounted  to 
four  and  a  half  tons.  The  effects  produced  by  this 
electric  engine,  as  we  may  call  it,  are  amazing.  The 
current  of  electricity  thereby  generated  will  make 
twenty-one  feet  of  number  sixteen  iron  wire  red 
hot,  will  melt  seven  feet  of  the  same  wire,  or 
fifteen  inches  of  one  quarter-inch  iron  rod 
instantaneously. 

As  may  be  anticipated,  the  illuminating  power 
of  this  intense  supply  of  electricity  is  equal  to  its 
heat  power.  The  effect  of  the  '  intensity  armature ' 
is,  as  Mr  Wilde  describes,  '  of  the  most  splendid 
description.  When  an  electric  lamp,  furnished  with 
rods  of  gas-carbon  half  an  inch  square,  was  placed 
at  the  top  of  a  lofty  building,  the  light  evolved 
from  it  was  sufficient  to  cast  shadows  from  the 
flames  of  the  street-lamps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant upon  the  neighbouring  walls.  When  viewed 
from  that  distance,'  he  adds, '  the  rays  proceeding 
from  the  reflector  have  all  the  rich  effulgence  of 
sunshine.'  This  light,  it  appears,  can  be  used  for 
photographic  purposes  :  it  will  darken  the  ordinary 
sensitisea  paper  as  much  in  twenty  seconds  as  is 
done  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  one  minute. 
Hence  we  see  that  Mr  Wilde's  discovery  may  be 
made  available  for  art  as  well  as  science  ;  and  as 
regards  its  scientific  applications,  one  of  the  most 
important  will  be  as  a  test  of  the  spectroscopic 
observations  of  stars  and  nebula?.  Some  of  the 
spectra  obtained  differ  from  those  produced  by  the 
sun  and  terrestrial  objects,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  difference  denotes  the  presence  of  a 
substance  entirely  unknown  to  human  research,  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  effect  of  an  inconceivably 
high  temperature.  Now,  Mr  Wilde's  machine  will 
produce  a  degree  of  heat  far  beyond  the  highest 
hitherto  obtained  ;  and  by  fusing  substances  therein, 
and  examining  them  with  the  spectroscope,  it  is 
thought  that  an  answer  to  the  question  will  be 
arrived  at. 

Messrs  Rice  &  Co.  of  Boston  (Lincolnshire)  have 
patented  an  improvement  in  the  wheels  of  railway 
carriages,  which,  as  they  state,  effects  a  saving  of 


twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  wear  of  rails  on  the 
straight  parts  of  a  line,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
curves.  The  improvement  consists  in  giving  a  free 
motion  to  the  axle  independently  of  the  carriage 
and  of  the  wheel.  At  present,  as  is  known  to  most 
persons,  the  wheels  are  fixed  to  the  axles,  and  rotate 
with  them,  an  arrangement  which  occasions  a  great 
deal  of  friction,  and  consequentlv  of  wear  and 
waste.  In  the  wheel  of  Messrs  Rice  &  Co.,  the 
axle  is  not  fixed,  but  is  free  to  rotate  independently 
of  the  wheel  as  of  the  carriage,  by  which,  as  is  easy 
to  see,  there  will  be  a  great  diminution  of  friction. 
When  on  axle  as  at  present  constructed  bilea  on  its 
collar,  a  retardation  takes  place,  which  cau  be  over- 
come only  by  expenditure,  or  we  may  say  waste,  of 
locomotive  power.  But  with  a  free  axle,  the  pres- 
sure is  at  once  compensated,  and  the  friction 
ceases :  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  large 
number  of  wheels  in  a  train,  the  importance  of 
diminished  friction  becomes  the  more  apparent  It 
will  of  course  be  more  obvious  on  curves  than  on 
straight  lines ;  but  apart  from  economical  considera- 
tions, there  remains  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  running  along  curves  is  facilitated,  so  is  the 
risk  of  accident  diminished :  and  this  is  a  particular 
which  comes  home  to  all  who  travel. 

In  the  course  of  his  anniversary  address  to  the 
Geographical  Society,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
announced  that  Mr  Whyniper,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  intends  to  make  an 
exploration  of  the  northern  coast  and  interior  of 
Greenland.  From  his  experience  gained  in  the 
Alps,  he  concludes  it  possible  to  penetrate  Green- 
land along  the  course  of  its  glaciers,  and,  judging 
from  the  large  herds  of  deer  seen  in  that  country, 
he  infers  that  valleys  abounding  in  grass  will 
be  found  in  the  rear  of  the  coast-region.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  recent  polar  exploring  expe- 
ditions was  to  discover  to  what  distance  Greenland 
extends  towards  the  north,  and  this  will  also  be  one 
of  Mr  Whymper's  objects.  He  purposes  to  make 
the  attempt  accompanied  by  one  well-trained 
Danish  guide  only,  after  having  taken  a  preliminary 
trip  to  look  at  the  country,  by  way  of  experiment 


SHAKSPEAItE. 

Whit  fiery  tribulation  purged  thy  soul, 

Ere  thou  couldst  see  that  blind  forsaken  King? 

Ere  fairy  guidance  led  thee  paBt  the  goal 

Of  this  dim  earth  to  elfin  revelling  ? 

Or  deep  abyss  of  struggling  nightmare  dream 

Opened  to  bring  Iago  to  thy  gaze  ? 

And  ere  from  deepest  ware  of  Lethe's  stream, 

Came  Hamlet's  voice  to  tell  thee  of  his  wrongs  ? 

'Where  did  that  tender  music  Ariel  plays 

Beguile  thy  sorrows  amid  London  throngs  ? 

Did  angels  nurture  all  thy  stripling  days, 

Ere  a  Colossus,  with  a  godlike  pride, 

This  narrow  world  of  ours  thou  didst  bestride  ? 

The  Tale,  of  Mirk  Abbey  (by  the  author  of  4  Lost 
Sir  Massing bkrd,'  *  The  Clyffards  of  Cxyffb,' 
&c),  is  now  completed,  and  will  be  folhtcetl  next  ireek 
by  an  Original  Serial  Utory,  by  Thomas  Speight, 

entitled  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 
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BROUGHT   TO  LIGHT. 

Bt  THOMAS  SPEIGHT. 
CHAPTER   I.— A  DAKGEROU8  PROMISE. 


It  was  pleasant  to  Miss  Spencelaugh  to  exchange 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  hot  May  sunshine,  through 
the  midst  of  which  she  hod  walked  up  from  the 
town,  for  the  shaded  coolness  of  the  morning-room 
in  which  luncheon  was  laid  out,  with  its  vista  of 
greenery  in  the  conservatory  beyond,  and  the  low 
musical  plash  of  a  tiny  fountain  hidden  somewhere 
among  the  flowers  ;  for  she  had  been  down  in 
Normanford  all  morning,  assisting  at  the  instal- 
lation of  a  new  mistress  for  the  school  in  which  she 
took  so  great  an  interest ;  tempted  by  the  fineness 
of  the  day,  she  had  chosen  to  walk  both  there  and 
back ;  and  now  came  in,  tired,  indeed,  but  with  a 
heightened  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  an  added 
brightness  in  her  eyes,  which  made  her  look 
thoroughly  charming. 

She  found  her  uncle,  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh, 
already  seated  at  table,  immersed  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  which  had  just  arrived  by  mid-day 
train,  and  demanded  to  be  skimmed  through  before 
luncheon  could  be  discussed  in  comfort.  He 
beamed  on  her  kindly  through  his  spectacles,  and 
nodded  his  white  head  as  Frederica  entered  the 
room.  'A  splendid  day  for  the  peaches,  my  dear,' 
he  said,  and  then  returned  to  his  reading.  Lady 
Spencelaugh  had  not  yet  left  her  own  apartments  ; 
and  as  she  was  frequently  not  visible  till  dinner- 
time, her  absence  excited  no  surprise. 

4  There 's  something  here  that  will  interest  you, 
Freddy,'  Raid  Sir  Philip,  as,  laughing  one  of  his  dry 
quiet  laughs,  ho  handed  the  newspaper  across  the 
table  to  his  niece,  marking  a  certain  passage  with 
his  thumb ;  and  then  taking  off  his  spectacles,  he 
proceeded  to  rub  the  glasses  with  his  handkerchief, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  meanwhile  on  Frederica. 

The  passage  indicated  was  among  the  marriage 
announcements,  and  ran  as  follows :  4  At  Bombay, 
on  20th  March,  Captain  George  Cliffc  Barringer, 
of  the  — th  Regiment,  to  Enphemia,  only  daughter 


of  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Patterson,  of  Bryanstone 
Square,  London.'  A  simple  statement  enough,  but 
one  pregnant  with  much  meaning  to  Frederica 
Spencelaugh.  She  could  feel  the  whiteness  that 
crept  over  her  face  as  she  road,  and  in  her  heart  a 
hollow  aching  pain,  as  though  some  vital  thread 
had  suddenly  snapped,  and  therewith  the  gladness 
of  her  lifo  had  gone  out  for  ever.  But  without  his 
spectacles,  the  baronet's  eyes  were  dim,  and  Sir 
Philip  suspected  nothing. 

Frederica  had  a  proud  and  resolute  spirit ;  her 
uncle  evidently  expected  her  to  make  some  com- 
ment on  the  news  ;  and  before  the  pause  had  time 
to  become  an  awkward  one,  she  had  rallied  her 
strength  sufficiently  to  speak.  'I  think,  sir,  it 
would  have  been  more  courteous  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Barringer,  considering  the  trouble  yon 
have  been  at  on  his  account,  had  he  written  to 
inform  you  of  his  marriage,  instead  of  leaving  you 
to  discover  it  by  accident'  There  was  a  tremulous 
ring  in  her  voice,  which  not  all  her  efforts  could 
entirely  suppress.  Oh,  to  get  away  to  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  her  own  room  ! 

'The  service,  my  dear,  that  I  rendered  Ceorge 
was  nothing  as  between  friends,'  said  Sir  Philip ; 
4  and  at  his  age,  young  fellows  detest  letter-writing 
— at  least  I  know  that  I  did;  besides  which,  he 
was  in  love,  and  therefore  not  accountable,  like  an 
ordinary  mortal.' 

What  could  Frederica  do  but  turn  over  the  news- 
paper, and  make-believe  to  be  suddenly  interested 
in  the  political  news  ;  but  the  words  danced  before 
her  eyes,  and  a  wild  confusion  of  tangled  thoughts 
rushed  madly  through  her  brain. 

4  Last  time  I  was  in  town,'  resumed  Sir  Philip, 
as  he  helped  himself  to  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  4 1 
fell  in  with  my  old  friend  Desborough,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  several  years,  and  who  was 
formerly   colonel   of  the   regiment   in  which 
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Barringer  is  now  captain.  George's  name  came 
tip  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  I  then 
learned  that  he  was  known  among  his  comrades 
at  the  mess-table  as  M  Captain  Flirt  "—a  sobriquet 
which  requires  no  explanation.  But  Reynard  has 
got  caught  at  last,  probably  by  some  one  more 
wary  than  himself;  and  will  now,  let  us  hope, 
meet  with  the  punishment  due  to  his  transgres- 
sions. The  rascal's  stay  at  Belair  was  happily  of 
the  shortest,  else  there  is  no  knowing  what  damage 
those  languishing  eyes  of  his  might  have  done  to 
thy  own  poor  heart,  ma  petite.'' 

She  got  away  at  last,  under  the  plea  of  a  head- 
ache, for  Sir  Philip  was  inclined  to  be  prosy,  and 
to  sit  longer  than  usual  over  his  luncheon  to-day — 
away  to  her  own  pleasant  little  room,  which  looked 
out  over  the  great  park  of  Belair,  and  across  the 
sunny  fruitful  valley,  far  into  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  hills  beyond.  She  bolted  the  door,  and  stood 
before  the  window,  with  clasped  hands  that  fell 
dejectedly  before  her,  while  bitter  tears  over- 
brimmed her  eyelids  one  by  one.  Her  proud  spirit 
was  broken  for  the  time ;  she  was  there,  without 
fear  of  witness,  weeping  for  her  lost  love. 

Some  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  before  the  open- 
ing of  our  story,  the  heir  of  the  Spencelaughs  had 
chosen  for  his  bride  a  noble  Spanish  lady  of  Old 
Castile ;  and  many  traits,  both  of  person  and  dis- 
position, had  come  down  to  Frederica  from  her 
lovely  ancestress,  whose  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua 
was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  gallery  at 
Belair.  The  oval  face,  the  delicate  clear-cut 
features,  the  pure  olive  complexion,  through  which 
the  rich  blood  mantled  so  warnilv  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  were  common  to  both  of  them.  Both, 
too,  possessed  the  same  large  black  liquid  eyes, 
through  which  looked  forth  a  soul  keen,  restless, 
and  loving ;  and  the  same  free  proud  pose  of  the 
small  thoroughbred  head,  crowned  with  rich  heavy 
coils  of  raveu  hair,  which,  in  the  case  of  Frederica, 
were  shot  through  with  a  golden  arrow,  to  keep 
them  in  their  place.  Her  slender  throat  was 
encircled  by  a  heavy  necklace  of  opals,  set  in  dead 
gold  ;  and  her  delicately-tinted  dress,  of  some  light 
summer  material,  set  off  by  its  harmonious  con- 
trast the  full  measure  of  her  dusky  loveliness. 

Frederica's  April  shower  of  regretful  tears  for 
her  lost  love  was  soon  over.  *  Fool  that  I  am,'  she 
cried,  'to  weep  for  the  loss  of  that  which  was 
never  worth  having  !'  and  bnishing  the  last  of  her 
tears  impatiently  away,  she  proceeded  to  light  the 
wax-taper  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  from  it 
the  heap  of  fancy  shavings  with  which  the  tireless 
grate  was  tilled.  While  these  were  still  blazing 
swiftly  up  the  chimney,  she  went  into  her  bed- 
room, and  taking  up  a  book  of  Devotions  which  lay 
on  the  prU-dieu  that  occupied  one  corner  of  the 
room,  she  opened  it  at  the  spot  where  a  faded  white 
rose  lay  between  the  leaves— a  white  rose,  withered 
and  dried  almost  to  tinder,  but  which,  only  one 
short  half  hour  ago,  was  cherished  as  a  treasure 
beyond  price.  Her  lips  curved  into  a  smile  of 
bitter  disdain  as  she  looked  on  it  now ;  and  there 
was  a  dangerous  glitter  in  her  eyes,  which  Captain 
George  Chffe  Barringer,  had  he  been  there,  would 
scarcely  have  cared  to  encounter.  Carrying  the 
open  book  in  her  hands  as  though  it  held  some 
noxious  insect,  6he  Went  back  to  the  flame,  into 
which  she  shook  the  withered  rose,  looking  on  in 


silence  while  it  dropped  to  pieces  and  shrivelled 
up  to  white  ashes  in  the  heat.  She  had  no  letters 
nor  any  other  love-token  than  this  one  poor 
flower  ;  and  when  that  was  gone,  she  felt  as  though 
the  last  frail  tie  which  bound  her  to  George  Bar- 
ringer were  indeed  broken  for  ever.  With  the 
same  hard  proud  look  still  on  her  face,  she  rang  the 
bell  and  ordered  her  mare,  Zulcika,  to  be  got  in 
readiness,  while  she  proceeded  to  put  on  her  riding- 
habit  and  hat.  The  air  of  the  house  seemed  to 
stifle  her  ;  she  wanted  to  be  away,  out  on  the  great 
breezy  headlands,  with  the  far-reaching  sea  before 
her  eyes,  where  it  swept  outward,  unconfined,  to 
the  dim  blue  edge  of  the  horizon. 

Down  the  long  avenue  of  the  park,  under  spread- 
ing branches  of  beech,  and  chestnut,  and  strong- 
limbed  oak ;  through  pleasant  little  Normanford, 
lving  warm  and  sleepy  in  the  hot  afternoon  sun- 
shine ;  away  over  wide  stretches  of  upland  ;  past 
great  Creve  Tor,  standing  up  white  and  solemn, 
scarred  with  the  thunders  of  a  thousand  years, 
with  the  little  river  brawling  far  below  ;  along  the 
white  chalky  high-road,  that  went  zigzagging  in 
and  out  among  the  green  wooded  hills,  rode 
Frederica  Spencelaugh  swiftly,  followed  at  a 
respectful  distance  by  Mr  Bevis,  the  groom. 

All  the  pleasant  familiar  features  of  the  land- 
scape were  lost  upon  Frederica  to-day ;  her  mind 
was  far  away,  living  over  again  in  memory  that 
sweet  holiday-time  of  love,  that  one  brief  golden 
episode  of  her  young  life,  whose  story  she  had 
ever  since  been  whispering  to  her  heart,  but  which 
must  never  more  be  told  again.  How  well  she 
remembered  that  day,  but  two  short  years  ago, 
when  her  uncle,  returning  from  town,  brought  to 
Belair  a  tall,  handsome  stranger,  who  was  intro-  i 
dnccd  to  her  as  Captain  Barringer,  tho  son  of  an 
old  friend,  encountered  accidentally  in  London ; 
and  what  a  different  complexion  her  life  had 
taken  from  that  hour  !  There  had  been  no  lack  of 
suitors  for  Miss  Spencelaugh's  heart  and  hand, 
either  in  town  or  country,  for  she  was  the  greatest 
heiress  in  all  Monkshire,  and  a  beauty  beside  ;  but ") 
tip  to  that  time  she  had  moved  on  her  way  'in 
maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.'  By  what  subtle 
process  Captain  Barringer  had  contrived  to  steal 
away  her  heart  before  she  knew  of  the  loss,  she 
herself  would  have  been  least  able  to  explain. 
There  were  no  other  visitors  at  Belair  during  his 
stav;  and  having  the  whole  field  to  himself,  he 
had  set  himself  down,  in  his  lazy,  resolute  fashion, 
pour  passer  le  temps,  to  win  the  love  of  the  niece  of 
his  father's  friend. 

It  was,  however,  a  conquest  unsuspected  by  every 
one  but  the  object  of  it,  and  all  the  more  dangerous 
to  Frederica's  peace  of  mind  in  that  the  captain's 
system  of  love-making  precluded  any  vulgar  con- 
fession on  his  part.    A  pressure  of  the  hand, 
gentle  but  full  of  meaning  ;  a  glance  from  those 
wonderful  eyes  of  his,  which  said,  '  I  adore  you/ 
with  far  more  emphasis  than  mere  words  could 
have  done  ;  a  whisper  in  her  ear  as  she  sat  at  the 
)iano  ;  a  voice  delicately  modulated,  which  could 
end  to  words  otherwise  commonplace  a  meaning 
ntended  for  her  alone — these  were  the  only  tokens 
>y  which  Frederica  had  learned  that  she  was 
beloved  ;  but  for  her  they  were  full  of  sweet 
significance. 

Captain  Barringer's  stay  at  Belair  was  brought  to 
a  premature  close  by  an  imperative  summons  to 
join  his  regiment  in  India.  Any  but  a  very  obser- 
vant spectator  of  the  parting  between  him  and 
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Frederica  would  have  characterised  that  ceremony 
a  piece  of  polite  frigidity  ;  but  it  had  occult 
of  its  own,  unnoted  by  the  world,  in  that 
tender  lingering  pressure  of  the  hand ;  in  that  one 
flashing  glance  of  love  from  the  soldier's  dark 
luminous  eyes,  artfully  veiled  next  moment  under 
their  long  lashes;  in  those  two  little  words, 
'Dinna  forget,'  whispered  under  the  breath,  and 
instinct  with  a  precious  meaning .  of  their  own. 
And  then  he  was  gone. 

'Dinna  forget!'  Would  she  ever  forget  him? 
whispered  Frederica  to  herself.  No  ;  never — 
never ! 

Two  uneventful  years  had  come  and  gone  since 
Captain  Barringer  left  Belair ;  but  neither  the 
distractions  of  half  a  season  in  London  (town  did 
not  agree  with  Lady  Spencelaugh  s  health),  nor  the 
quieter  pleasures  of  country-life,  had  dulled  the 
edge  of  Frederica's  memory.  Day  after  day,  she 
lived  over  again  in  thought  the  words,  the  looks, 
the  tones  01  the  gay  young  soldier ;  and  without 
being  in  the  least  melancholy  or  lovelorn,  she  clung 
with  all  a  woman's  devotion  to  the  fetish  she  had 
set  up  in  her  own  heart,  saying  to  herself,  times 
without  number,  that  it  must  be  good  and  true 
because  it  was  so  beautiful.  She  heard  of  her  idol 
frequently,  but  not  from  him ;  certain  law-pro- 
ceedings, which  the  baronet  had  kindly  consented  to 
watch  in  the  interest  of  his  young  friend,  necessi- 
tating frequent  communications  between  the  cap- 
tain and  Sir  Philip  ;  and  the  letters  of  the  former 
never  concluded  without  some  message  to  Miss 
Spencelaugh,  which  the  baronet  always  delivered 
with  perfect  good  faith  in  their  humorous  un ver- 
acity ;  but  wherefrom  Frederica  contrived  to  elicit 
a  deeper  meaning  than  the  mere  words  themselves 
seemed  to  convey.  In  one  of  his  earlier  epistles, 
Captain  Barringer  had  declared  his  intention  of 
selling  out  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  coming 
home  to  settle ;  an  intimation  which,  to  Frederica's 
ears,  could  have  but  one  interpretation — then  would 
his  love,  hitherto  unspoken,  reveal  itself  in  words, 
then  would  he  claim  her  as  his  own  for  ever. 

But  it  was  all  over  now — the  bright  dream  which 
she  had  cherished  with  such  tender  faithfulness. 
Love's  little  comedy  was  played  out;  the  lamps 
were  extinguished ;  the  curtain  had  come  down 
with  a  run  ;  and  the  chill  gray  daylight  of  reality 
was  poured  over  the  scene  of  so  many  vanished 
illusions.  In  the  first  sharp  pain  of  her  loss,  she 
thought  herself  more  deeply  stricken  than  she 
was  in  reality;  she  knew  little  of  the  gentle  power 
of  Time  to  heal  far  worse  wounds  than  hers  ;  but 
deemed  that  all  her  life  must  henceforth  be  as 
blank  and  dreary  as  she  felt  the  present  to  be.  Her 
woman's  pride  was  deeply  wounded  to  find  how 
easily  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  fooled  by  one 
whuse  only  object  had  been  to  while  away  a  few 
idle  hours  ;  but  she  held  her  crushed  heart  bravely, 
and  uttered  no  plaint ;  and  never  had  her  eyes 
shone  more  brightly,  nor  her  dark  beauty  flushed 
to  a  rarer  loveliness,  than  on  that  sunny  afternoon 
when  she  rode  seaward  from  Belair,  with  the 
dearest  hopes  of  her  young  life  quenched  within 
her  for  ever. 

A  strong  tide  was  rolling  magnificently  in  when 
Frederica  reined  up  her  mare  on  the  summit  of  the 
great  rock  known  as  Martcll's  Leap.  She  took  off 
ner  hat,  and  let  the  breeze  play  among  her  hair, 
and  listened  to  the  roar  ot  the  waves  as  they 
shivered  on  the  beach  three  hundred  feet  below  ; 
with  eyes  that  followed  dreamily  in  the  wake 


of  some  outward-bound  ship,  whose  white  saik 
gleamed  ghost-like  through  the  haze  that  veiled 
the  horizon  a  mile  or  two  away.  She  watched  till 
the  ship  could  be  seen  no  longer,  and  then  turned 
Zuleika's  head  inland,  and  rode  gently  homeward 
by  way  of  St  David's  Valley,  and  through  the  fruit- 
ful champaign  country  that  stretched  southward 
from  Belair.  Coming  up  with  Sir  Philip  in  the 
park,  leading  his  cob  by  the  bridle,  which  had 
fallen  lame,  she  dismounted,  and  took  her  uncle's 
arm,  while  Mr  Bevis  turned  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  stables  with  Zuleika  and  the  cob. 

'Your  roses  are  quite  brilliant  this  afternoon,' 
said  the  old  man  gallantly. — '  Oh,  been  as  far  as 
MarteU's  Leap,  have  you  ?  Far  better  than  dawd- 
ling in  the  house,  my  dear ;  only  be  careful  you 
don't  let  Zuleika  take  you  too  near  the  edge,  or  the 
catastrophe  that  gave  its  name  to  the  place  might 
unfortunately  be  repeated.  Let  us  rest  here  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  I  have  something  particular  to  say 
to  you,  and  I  could  hardly  have  a  quieter  spot  than 
this  to  say  it  in.' 

Frederica's  heart  sank  within  her ;  she  foreboded 
but  too  surely  what  it  was  that  her  uncle  wished 
to  say  to  her.  They  hud  left  the  main  avenue  ot 
the  park,  and  had  taken  a  by-path  through  the 
shrubbery  which  would  bring  them  more  quickly 
to  the  house,  and  had  now  reached  a  little  secluded 
nook  among  the  greenery— a  semicircle  of  softest 
turf,  planted  round  with  evergreens,  with  here  and 
there  a  rustic  seat,  and  in  the  midst  a  tall  terminal 
figure  of  Hymen  in  white  marble,  placed  there  by 
some  previous  owner  of  Belair,  to  make  sacred  the 
grove  where  he  had  wooed  and  won  the  lady  whom 
he  afterwards  made  his  wife. 

The  baronet  and  his  niece  sat  down  on  a  curiously- 
carved  bench,  shaded  by  an  immense  laurel  from 
the  rays  of  the  westering  sun.  Sir  Philip  sat  with- 
out speaking  for  a  minute  or  two,  tapping  his  boot 
absently  with  his  riding-whip — a  tall,  white-haired, 
handsome  old  man,  but  very  frail  and  delicate-look- 
ing ;  with  manners  that  were  marked  by  a  certain 
kindly,  old-world  courtliness  of  tone  not  often  met 
with  now  a  days. 

'  You  remember,  Freddy,'  he  began  at  last,  '  my 
speaking  to  you,  some  time  ago,  respecting  the 
union  which  1  wished  to  bring  about  between  my 
friend  Duplessis  and  yourself  T  You  have  not  for- 
gotten what  passed  at  that  time  ?' 

'  I  have  not  forgotten,  uncle.' 

'That  is  well.  I  forbore  to  press  the  subject 
because  I  saw  that  it  was  distasteful  to  yon,  but 
none  the  less  has  it  dwelt  in  my  mind  ever  since, 
and  1  cannot  rest  till  1  have  brought  it  once  more 
before  your  attention,  and — and,  in  Bhort,  done  all 
that  lies  in  my  power  to  induce  you  to  view  it  in  a 
more  favourable  light.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my 
time  in  this  world  is  short — nay,  my  dear,  it  is  as 
I  tell  you  ;  I  Bay  it  calmly  and  seriously.  When 
spring  next  comes  round,  I  shall  hardly  be  among 
you  ;  and  my  medical  man,  if  he  chose,  could  tell 
you  the  same  thing.  You  have  been  as  dear  to  me, 
Freddy,  as  any  daughter  could  have  been,  and  I  am 
naturally  anxious  to  see  you  comfortably  settled, 
and  with  a  home  of  your  own,  while  I  am  still 
here  to  look  after  your  interests.  Lady  Spence- 
laugh  and  you  have  never  agreed  overwell  together ; 
and  when  I  shall  be  cone,  Gaston  will  be  master  of 
Belair,  and  the  old  house  will  hardly  seem  like  a 
home  to  you.  We  have  no  near  relatives  ;  and  the 
secluded  life  which  the  state  of  my  health  has  com- 
pelled me  to  lead,  has  precluded  the  formation  of 
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many  intimate  friendships.  Under  these  circum- 
stance.1*, the  consideration  of  your  future  has  natu- 
rally been  a  eonrce  of  pome  anxiety  to  me  ;  and  to 
see  you  happily  married,  dear,  would  lift  a  great 
weight  from  my  mind.  When  your  lather  lay 
dying,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said :  "  When 
I  am  gone,  Phil,  you  must  look  after  my  little  girl. 
I  leave  her  in  your  hands.  Bring  her  up  religiously, 
and  when  she  is  old  enough,  find  her  a  good  man 
for  a  husband  ;  and  may  Heaven  deal  by  you  as 
you  deal  by  her  !"  1  loved  you  at  first  because  you 
were  a  wee  little  orphan  and  my  brother's  child, 
but  soon  you  grew  as  dear  to  me  as  though  you 
wore  my  own  ;  and  1  have  striven  to  carry  out  poor 
Arthur's  wishes  to  the  best  of  my  ability.' 

'  Dear  uncle  ! '  Baid  Frederica  with  tearful  eyes. 
4  Papa  himself  cotdd  not  have  done  more  for  me 
than  you  have  done.' 

'  For  the  last  half-dozen  years,'  resumed  Sir 
Philip,  *  I  have  been  hoping  that  of  your  own 
accord,  and  without  a  word  from  me,  you  would 
pick  out  some  worthy  gentleman  on  whom  to 
bestow  your  hand  and  heart — and  of  such  suitors 
you  have  had  more  than  one  or  two  to  whom  I 
could  have  given  you  with  every  confidence.  But 
time  goes  on,  and  still  Endymion  comes  not,  and  to 
all  others  Diana  is  cold  as  an  icicle.' 

He  took  her  hand  fondlv,  and  stroked  it  gently 
between  his.  4  Four  months  ago,'  he  went  on, 4  my 
friend,  Henri  Duplessis,  came  to  me,  and  asked  my 

fermission  to  address  you  on  a  subject  very  near  to 
is  heart.  The  permission  he  asked  for  I  gave  him 
readily,  knowing  no  man  to  whom  I  would  sooner 
intrust  the  happiness  of  my  darling  than  to  him. 
He  spoke  to  you,  and  his  suit  was  rejected  ;  and  in 
that  respect  he  only  met  the  fate  of  others  who  had 
ventured  before  him.  For  his  sake,  I  departed  from 
the  course  I  laid  down  for  myself  long  ago — not  to 
interfere  by  word  or  look  in  such  matters.  I  hinted 
to  you  how  happy  it  lay  in  your  power  to  make 
both  him  and  me,  could  you  see  your  way  clearly 
to  do  so.  My  words  distressed  you,  and  I  told  you 
to  consider  them  as  unsaid.  But  again,  to-day,  I 
venture  to  plead  once  more  the  cause  of  my  friend. 
Do  not  mistake  me,  however  ;  I  am  not  here  at  his 
request — he  knows  nothing  of  this.  He  bowed 
unmurmuringly  to  your  decision,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  subject  has  never  been  mentioned 
between  us  ;  but,  unless  I  misjudge  him  greatly,  he 
is  not  a  man  whose  feelings  readily  change.  Ah, 
Freddy,  if  you  could  but  learn  to  look  favour- 
ably on  him !  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education  —  generous,  handsome,  and  accom- 
plished ;  and  although  he  is  not  a  rich  man,  that 
fact  would  not,  I  am  sure,  influence  your  inclina- 
tions in  the  slightest  degree.  That*  he  is  brave, 
both  you  and  1  have  had  ample  proof,  else  he 
would  not  have  risked  his  life  to  save  mine  as 
recklessly  as  he  did  that  day  in  the  Pyrenees. 
When  a  man  reaches  mv  age,  he  seldom  makes  new 
friendships ;  but  my  heart  seemed  to  warm  to 
Henri  Duplessis  from  the  moment  my  eyes  opened 
on  his  pleasant  face,  bent  anxiously  over  me,  in 
that  little  auberge  among  the  hills ;  had  it  not 
been  for  his  bold  spirit  and  strong  arm,  they  would 
never  have  opened  again  on  earth.  Ah,  Freddy, 
Freddy,  if  you  could  but  learn  to  like  him  ! ' 

He  was  still  stroking  her  hand  tenderly  between 
his  withered  palms.  There  was  a  far-away  look  in 
Frederica's  eyes  as  she  sat,  almost  as  immovable  as 
a  statue,  gazing  out  into  the  violet  sky  ;  but  there 
waa  a  bitter  warfare  «oinji  on  in  her  heart. 


4  Would  it  make  you  so  very  happv,  uncle,  if  I 
were  to  try  to  44  like  "  Mr  Duplessis  a  little  ?' 

A  bright  eager  light  came  into  the  old  man's 
eyes,  and  his  hands  began  nil  at  once  to  tremble  as 
he  spoke.  '  Would  it  make  me  happy  V  he  said. 
4  It  would  take  awav  altogether  my  greatest  earthly 
anxiety  ;  it  would  cheer  and  gladden,  far  more  than 
1  can  tell  you,  the  few  remaining  days  that  are  left 
me  in  this  world,  and  crown  my  life  with  a  happi- 
ness which  I  feel  would  be  far  greater  than  my 
deserts.  Ah,  darling,  tell  me  that  you  will  do 
this,  and  an  old  man's  blessing  will  follow  you 
through  life ! ' 

4 1  will  strive  to  do  as  yon  wish,  uncle,'  said 
Frederica. 

He  drew  her  face  close  to  his,  and  kissed  her 
fondly,  and  then  turned  away  his  head,  for  his 
eyes  were  dim,  and  he  wanted  time  to  recover 
himself. 

4  We  will  go  home  now,  uncle,  if  you  please,' 
said  Frederica.  There  was  something  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice  which  grated  on  his  ears,  and  he  peered 
anxiously  into  her  face  as  he  offered  her  his  arm  ; 
and  his  heart  sank  a  little,  she  looked  so  passion- 
less and  cold,  with  that  stony  far-awav  look  in  her 
eyes,  as  though  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Gorgon's  head  in  passing,  and  already  the  blight 
were  falling  upon  her. 

4  Were  I  not  as  certain  as  a  poor  human  being 
can  be  of  anything,'  urged  he,  hastily, 4  that  this 
step  will  ultimately  conduce  to  your  happiness,  I 
would  not  persuade  you  to  take  it.  Some  day, 
dear,  in  the  years  to  come,  you  will  look  back  and 
say  :  "  My  old  uncle  did  what  he  thought  best  for 
my  happiness,  and  his  judgment  was  not  such  a 
bad  one  after  all." — Henri  will  make  you  a  true 
and  loving  husbaud— of  that  I  am  sure.' 

4  Pardon  me,  uncle,'  said  Frederica,  '  but  you  are 
putting  a  far  more  absolute  construction  on  my 
words  than  I  intended  them  to  convey.' 

He  laughed  a  pleased  little  laugh.  4  Well,  well ; 
perhaps  so,'  he  said.  'Only  give  Duplessis  an 
opportunity  of  pleading  his  suit  in  person,  and  I 
will  willingly  leave  the  rest  to  time.' 

They  were  close  to  the  house  by  this  time,  and 
as  they  turned  a  corner  of  the  shrubbery,  whom 
should  they  see  approaching  slowly  on  horseback 
from  the  opposite  direction  but  Monsieur  Henri 
Duplessis  himself ! 

4  By  Jove  ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Philip.  4  Why,  here 
comes  our  hem  in  person !    I  suppose  you  won't 

care,  Freddy,  if          Eh,  why,  what !  where  the 

deuce  has  the  girl  got  to  ?  ' 

Frederica,  on  seeing  who  was  coming,  had  slipped 
back  out  of  sight,  and  traversing  quickly  a  narrow 
side-path  through  the  evergreens,  came,  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  a  private  door  iuto  Lady  Spencelaugh's 
flower-garden,  from  whence  she  quickly  made  her 
way  unseen  to  her  own  room. 

Having  divested  herself  of  her  hat  and  riding- 
habit,  she  flung  herself  wearily  on  the  bed.  Both 
heart  and  head  ached  strangely ;  and  she  felt  just 
then  that  it  would  be  well  to  die,  and  so  end  aU 
this  miserable  coil  that  was  gathering  round  her 
life,  and  from  which  there  seemed  no  other  mode 
of  escape.  4  Why  does  the  Great  Angel  always 
refuse  to  come  to  the  weary  ones  who  long  for  his 
presence?'  she  murmured  to  herself.  And  then 
she  fell  to  thinking  of  the  promise  she  had  given 
her  uncle— a  dangerous  promise  certainly,  seeing 
in  whose  favour  it  was  made.  And  yet,  what  did 
it  matter  ?  He  whom  she  loved  was  lost  to  her  for 
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ever,  and  just  then  she  was  indifferent  to  every- 
thing except  that  one  miserable  fact 

CHAPTER  II. — MOTHER  AND  SOX. 

On  the  same  afternoon  that  the  events  related  in 
the  foregoing  chapter  took  place,  Mrs  Winch,  land- 
lady of  the  Hand  and  Dagger,  the  principal  inn 
and  posting-house  in  Nonnanford,  drove  up  to 
Bclair  in  her  little  pony-chaise,  accompanied  by 
her  son  Jerry.  In  the  old  coaching-days,  the  Hand 
and  Dagger  had  been  one  of  the  best  inns  in  all 
Monkshire,  noted  for  its  excellent  accommodation 
and  moderate  charges ;  but  with  the  advent  of 
railways,  and  the  extinction  of  stage-coaches,  its 
importance  had  become  a  tradition  of  the  past ; 
it  had  now  sunk  into  a  common-place  country 
hotel,  the  ghost  of  its  former  self,  with  now  and 
then  a  solitary  commercial  traveller  to  shudder 
in  the  desolation  of  its  great  bare  coffee-room  ;  or 
with  perhaps)  a  rich  family  or  two  for  a  few  days 
in  autumn,  who  had  ventured  thus  far  in  search  of 
the  picturesque.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it 
was  abandoned  to  the  effete  conviviality  of  the 
Town  Club,  which  assembled  in  its  best  parlour 
twice  a  week,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in 
general,  and  those  of  Nonnanford  in  particular. 

Airs  Winch  was  a  widow  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing. Her  husband  had  been  landlord  of  the  Hand 
and  Dagger  during  its  prosperous  days,  and  she 
now  clung  to  it  in  its  decadence,  all  the  more 
tenaciously,  perhaps,  in  that  her  friends  were 
constantly  advising  her  to  give  it  up,  and  take  a 
house  of  less  pretensions  and  fewer  expenses  ; 
and  although  these  friends  were  always  assever- 
ating—among themselves— that  her  expenditure 
was  far  in  excess  of  her  diminished  income,  and 
that  another  year  or  two  must  inevitably  make 
a  bankrupt  of  her,  Mrs  Winch  still  went  serenely 
on  her  way,  laughing  to  scorn  all  such  vaticina- 
tions, dressing  in  silks  and  satins,  and  taking  her 
pleasure  after  her  own  fashion,  as  though  the 
Hand  and  Dagger  were  the  most  prosperous  of 
hotels.  She  was  a  person,  too,  of  some  considera- 
tion up  at  Belair,  and  the  lodge-keeper  took  care 
to  touch  his  hat  to  her  as  he  opened  the  gates 
for  her  chaise  to  enter ;  as  did  also  the  footman 
who  answered  her  imperative  ring  at  the  side- 
door — not  the  servants  door,  if  you  please,  but 
that  convenient  entrance  generally  made  use  of  by 
the  great  people  themselves  when  there  was  no 
company  at  Bclair,  and  with  which  Mrs  Jones,  the 
housekeeper,  and  Mr  Bellamy,  the  steward,  had 
also  a  daily  familiarity. 

'Is  my  Lady  at  home,  and  disengaged  V  asked 
Mrs  Winch  of  the  footman. 

'At  home,  and  I  believe  disengaged,  ma'am,' 
answered  the  man  in  the  most  respectful  of  tones, 
as  he  held  out  his  wrist  to  assist  her  to  alight 

'  Look  after  the  j>ony,  Jerry ;  I  shall  not  be 
long,'  said  the  landlady  to  her  son,  as  she  shook  the 
stiff  folds  of  her  silk  dress  into  their  proper  form, 
before  following  the  footman  into  the  house. 

Jerry  took  the  reins  loosely,  and  nodded  at  his 
mother  without  speaking  ;  he  knew  that  the  ]x>ny 
was  quite  competent  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  his 
mind,  jiiRt  then,  was  intent  on  something  else — on 
a  waltz  which  ho  had  heard  a  German  band  playing 
in  the  market-place  as  he  left  home,  and  which  he 
had  been  crooning  over  to  himself  ever  since  ; 
tli  ere  we  iv  a  few  bars,  however,  which  he  couldn't 


closed  behind  his  mother,  than  he  drew  from  one 
of  his  capacious  jacket*  a  long  tin  whistle,  in  the 
management  of  which  he  was  a  great  adept,  and 
proceeded  to  play  softly  over  the  tune  which  was 
haunting  his  brain ;  after  several  failures  and 
stumblings  over  one  or  two  difficult  passages,  he 
succeeded  in  playing  it  through  without  a 
blunder ;  then  he  flourished  the  whistle  wildly 
round  his  head,  and  gave  vent  to  a  loud  unearthly 
screech  of  delight — a  sort  of  '  Hoo-hoo-hoo ! '  ending 
with  a  bark  almost  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  which, 
without  further  indication,  would  at  once  have  told 
a  stranger  that  poor  Jerry's  wits  were  not  where 
they  ought  to  be. 

Jerry  Winch  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  Nor- 
manford,  and  known  to  all  its  inhabitants  both 
young  and  old   He  was  a  tall  handsome  lad  of 
eighteen,  with  long  flaxen  hair,  and  a  clear  sun- 
burnt complexion  ;  dressed  in  a  suit  of  home- 
spun gray,  with  a  tall  sugar-loaf  hat  of  gray  felt, 
battered  and  weather-stained,  the  shape  of  which 
added  not  a  little  to  the  strangeness  of  his  ap- 
pearance.   His  eyes  were  deep  blue,  but  from 
their  depths  there  looked  out  at  you  a  flickering, 
impish  will-o'-the-wisp — sometimes  nothing  but 
the  imp  of  fun  and  laughter,  but  in  his  darker 
moods  one  that  was  ready  to  do  any  devil's 
trick  that  might  come  first  to  hand  ;  while  irre- 
solution  and  want  of  purpose  were   iust  as 
plainly  indicated  by  lus  sensitive,  loosely-hung 
mouth,  and  his  pointed  chin,  in  which  lurked  a 
dimple  that  many  a  beauty  might  have  been  proud 
to  call  her  own.  As  a  rule,  Jerry  was  looked  down 
upon  by  the  people  of  Nonnanford  11s  a  harmless 
good-natured  fool,  ready  to  do  an  errand  for  any- 
body, but  lacking  the  sense  necessary  for  anv  but 
commissions  of  the  simplest  kind — a  simpleton, 
who,  if  his  mother  had  not  been  able  to  maintain 
him,  must  have  lieen  thrown  upon  the  parish 
as  one  incapable  of  earning  a  living  for  himself. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  a  few  people  in 
Norman  ford  who  prided  themselves  on  their  pene- 
tration, and  who  were  ready  to  aver  that  all  Jerry's 
vagaries  were  not  of  such  a  harmless  nature  as  his 
friends  would  have  people  believe ;  that  the  imp 
by  which  he  was  possessed  was  a  malignant  one, 
quite  capable  of  bearing  a  grudge,  and  of  revenging 
it,  too,  in  its  own  stealthy  devilish  fashion.  These 
detractors  would  whisper   mysteriously  among 
themselves,  and  ask  one  another  who  it  was  that 
set  fire  to  Farmer  Gubbins's  ricks,  six  months  after 
that  individual  had  laid  his  riding-whip  lightly 
across  Jeny's  shoulders,  as  a  warning  against  turnip- 
stealing,  a  weakness  to  which  Mrs  Winch's  son  was 
much  addicted.    Who  was  it,  too,  these  same  folks 
would  like  to  know,  that  flung  the  poisoned  meat 
into  Squire  Wakefield's  kennel,  and  so  caused 
the  death  of  a  dozen  hounds,  a  few  weeks  after 
Jerry  had  been  bitten  iu  the  hand  by  that  gentle- 
man s  mastiff,  which  took  that  way  of  shewing  its 
objection  to  being  poked  in  the  ribs  with  a  walk- 
ing-stick ?   Who,  again,  was  it  they  asked,  that 
coming  suddenly  behind  poor  Widow  Brown  one 
dark  night,  pushed  her  off  the  high  bank  into  the 
river,  wliere,  but  for  the  merest  accident,  she 
would  have  been  drowned,  several  months  after 
she  had  threatened  Jerry  with  the  penalties  of  the 
law  for  torturing  her  favourite  black  cat  /  These 
would  have  been  serious  questions,  had  there  been 
any  shadow  of  proof  that  Jerry  was  the  party  in 
fault :  but  there  being  nothing  to  implicate  him 
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the  proportion  of  fifty  to  one  against  his  detrac- 
tor*, these  ugly  whispers  gradually  died  out,  and 
his  popularity  remained  as  well  established  as 
before. 

Jerry's  tootlings  had  scarcely  come  to  an  end, 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs  Jones,  the 
housekeeper,  stepped  out,  carrying  something 
under  cover  of  her  apron.  '  Well,  Jerry,  my  man. 
and  how  are  you  to-day?'  said  the  stately  old 
dame.  Mrs  Winch  and  she  had  been  bitter  enemies 
for  years  ;  but  for  the  half-witted  Jerry  the  house- 
keeper had  always  a  kindly  word. 

*  His  health  is  quite  salubrious,  ma'am  ;  with 
many  obligations  to  you,'  answered  Jerry,  with  a 
tug  at  the  brim  of  his  napless  hat.  He  always 
spoke  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  delighted, 
when  addressing  those  he  deemed  his  superiors  in 
life,  to  make  use  of  the  longest  words  his  memory 
could  supply  him  with— though,  as  his  mother 
used  to  eay,  where  he  contrived  to  pick  them  up 
was  a  mystery  to  every  one. 

'  You  could  eat  a  nice  cake,  couldn't  you,  Jerry?' 
said  Mrs  Jones. 

Jerry  burst  into  his  wild  unearthly  laugh,  but 
checked  himself  midway,  and  becoming  grave  in 
an  instant,  touched  his  hat  deprecatingly,  and  gazed 
with  eager,  hungry  eyes  at  the  housekeeper's  con- 
cealed treasure. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  that,  now  ?  Isn't  it  a 
beauty?'  and  Mrs  Jones  flung  bock  her  apron, 
displaying  as  she  did  so  a  round  cake  the  size  of 
a  dessert-plate,  thickly  sprinkled  with  currants. 

Jerry's  mouth  literally  began  to  water  as  he  gazed, 
and  his  eyes  went  up  to  the  housekeeper's  with  a 
wistful,  pathetic  expression,  which  the  old  lady  had 
no  heart  to  resist. 

'  Here,  lad,  take  it,'  said  the  kindly  old  woman  ; 
'and  if  yon  eat  it  all,  it  will  do  you  no  harm. 
Only  I  hope  to  goodness,  Jerry,  that  you  have  got 
none  of  them  nasty  snakes  about  you  to-day. 
Ugh!'  and  the  housekeeper  shuddered,  and  drew 
back  a  step  or  two. 

Jerry  paused  in  his  mastication  of  the  first 
mouthful  'He  left  all  his  pets  at  home  to-day, 
that's  what  he  did.' 

'  I 'm  glad  of  it ;  and  if  I  were  you,  my  boy,  I 'd 
chop  their  heads  off. — Bless  me,  what  an  appetite 
the  lad  has  !'  and  with  a  hearty  good-morning,  the 
housekeeper  went  back  indoors,  and  left  Jerry  to 
the  quiet  discussion  of  his  cake,  who  no  sooner 
found  himself  alone,  than  he  gave  utterance  to  a 
couple  of  wild  '  Hoo-hoo-hoo  laughs,  and  then 
returned,  as  grave  as  a  judge,  to  the  business  in 
hand,  and  so  went  quietly  on  till  the  cake  was 
eaten  to  the  last  crumb. 

Jerry's  next  proceeding  was  to  partially  unbutton 
his  capacious  waistcoat,  and  inserting  his  hand 
into  some  folds  of  flannel  that  could  be  seen  below, 
to  draw  therefrom,  one  after  the  other,  a  couple  of 
large  vipers,  which  he  proceeded  to  fondle  and 
play  with,  as  though  they  were  the  most  charming 
and  innocent  pets  in  the  world.  '  Chop  off  your 
heads,  my  beautiful  ones,  did  the  old  cat  say  /' 
murmured  Jerry,  while  the  reptiles  twisted  them- 
selves about  his  neck  and  arni9,  and  seemed  to 
reciprocate  his  caresses.  » Jerry  would  sooner  chop 
her  head  off,  any  day.  Dear  to  Jerry's  heart  art 
thou,  O  l>eautiful  Mogaddo !  and  not  less  thou,  O 
lovely  Pipanta!  Your  master  loves  you  both.  And 
to-night  ye  shall  haunt  that  old  hag's  dream*.  She 
shall  see  you  twining  al>out  h»-r  toes,  and  feel  you 
biting  the  soles  of  her  feet,  and  she  shall  have  no 


power  to  stir.  Jerry  wills  it  so !  But  nothing 
worse  shall  happen  to  her  this  time,  because  she 
gave  Jerry  a  cake— a  beautiful  cake!  and  some 
day  Bhe  may,  perhaps,  give  him  another.  Hoo- 
hoo-eeh !' 

Then  Jerry,  placing  the  vipers  on  the  seat  before 
him,  took  out  nis  tin  whistle,  and  began  to  play  a 
sweet,  quaint  old  air  in  a  minor  key ;  and  presently 
the  reptiles  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  gradually 
began  to  sway  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  as  though  in 
unison  with  the  tune. 

'  What  a  nice,  fat,  overlapping  neck  the  old  hag 
has!'  murmured  Jerry,  pausing  after  a  time  for 
lack  of  breath.  '  Jerry's  fingers  itched  to  gripe  it 
It  would  be  nice,  on  a  dark  night,  to  seize  it  sud- 


denly from  behind,  and  hear  it  gurgle,  and  gasp, 
and  choke — a  neck,  my  beautiful  Mogaddo,  for 
which  thou  vouldst  make  a  charming  necklace  ! 
And  now  dance,  dance,  little  ones,  while  the  sun  is 
warm,  and  your  master's  heart  is  glad  ! ' 

Mrs  Winch,  passing  through  several  rooms  and 
corridors,  with  all  of  which  she  was  well  acquainted, 
came  at  last  to  that  wing  of  the  great  house  of 
Belair  in  which  Lady  Spcncclaughs  private  apart- 
ments were  situated. 

'  Mrs  Winch  to  see  my  Lady,'  lisped  Mr  Plush  in 
dulcet  accents,  ushering  the  Landlady  into  an  ante- 
room, the  sole  inmate  of  which  was  Lady  S  pence- 
laugh's  new  maid,  seated  at  her  embroidery,  who 
rose  and  frowned  unmistakably  at  the  intruder. 

'My  Lady  is  engaged,  and  cannot  be  seen,' 
exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Clotilde,  with  a  strong 
French  accent — 'And  you,  sir ' — to  the  footman 
'never  bring  visitors  here  again,  without 
receiving  permission  to  do  so.' 

'You  say  that  my  Lady  is  engaged.  Has  she 
company  with  her,  or  is  she  alone?'  said  the 
widow,  still  advancing  towards  the  inner  door. 

'That  concerns  you  not  at  alL  I  tell  you  my 
Lady  is  engaged,  and  will  not  see  any  one,'  cried 
Mademoiselle,  planting  herself  full  before  the 
sacred  door. 

*  Tush !  girl ;  I  know  what  that  means,'  exclaimed 
the  undaunted  widow.  4  She  is  taking  her  after- 
noon nap,  and  doesn't  like  being  disturbed.  But 
she  will  alwayB  see  Martha  Winch,  let  her  come 
when  and  how  she  may ;  so  stand  aside,  and  try 
to  remember  me  when  you  sec  me  next ; '  and 
before  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  knew  what  had 
happened,  she  found  herself  swung  a  couple  of 
yards  away,  while  Mrs  Winch  passed  quickly  for- 
ward into  the  inner  room,  and  shut  the  door  in  her 
face. 

'  Remember  you,  Madame !'  muttered  the  French 
girl  between  her  teeth,  as  she  twisted  her  fingers 
viciously  in  her  black  hair.  '  Yes,  I  shall  not 
forget  you  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  next  year. 
What  secret  is  there,  I  wonder,  between  my  Lady 
and  you,  that  you  have  permission  to  see  her  at 
any  hour  ?  That  is  just  what  it  must  be  thy 
business  to  discover,  ma  mtgnonneV 

The  demeanour  of  Mrs  Winch  underwent  an 
entire  change  the  moment  she  found  herself  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Spencelaugh,  who,  roused  thus 
unceremoniously  from  her  afternoon  slumber, 
started  up  in  amazement,  and  glared  at  the 
intruder.  Mrs  Winch  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
door  with  a  deprecatory  air,  and  waited  in  sub- 
missive silence  lor  my  Lady  to  address  her. 

'  is  that  you,  Martha  Winch  ? '  said  Lady 
Spencelaugh  sharply.  '  I  think  you  might  have 
chosen  a  more  appropriate  time  for  your  visit;  I 
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you  know  how  greatly  I  dislike  being  disturbed 
*t  this  hour  of  the  day.  . 

'I  should  not  have  presumed  to  come  at  this 
time,  my  Lady,  had  I  not  received  some  important 
news,  which  I  felt  bound  to  communicate  to  you 
without  the  slightest  delay.' 

*  I  don't  care  ;  you  might  have  let  me  enjoy  my 
afternoon  nap  in  peace:  it  was  unkind  of  you  to 
disturb  me.' 

'Important  news  from  America,'  urged  the 
widow  in  a  subdued  voice. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  flushed  slightly  at  these  words, 
and  her  eyes  had  an  anxious  expression  in  them 
as  they  sought  those  of  Mrs  Winch. 

'  Well,  don't  stand  there,  Martha,'  she  said  more 
kindly  than  before,  'but  come  and  sit  down  by 
me  on  the  ottoman,  and  let  us  talk  over  this  news 
of  yours.' 

Mrs  Winch  advanced  into  the  room,  and  having 
pressed  Lady  Spencelaugh 's  proffered  hand  with 
respectful  devotion  to  her  lips,  seated  herself  as 
requested,  and  opening  her  reticule,  produced 
therefrom  a  newspaper  and  a  letter. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  had  been  accounted  a  beauty 
in  her  time,  and  at  fifty  years  of  age  was  still  very 
nice-looking,  with  a  white  un wrinkled  skin,  and  a 
clear  bright  colour  in  her  cheeks,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  rouge.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
dark,  and  vivacious,  but  somewhat  frosty  in  ex- 
pression ;  and  she  had  the  good  sense  to  wear  her 
own  gray  hair  without  disguise,  or  further  adorn- 
ment than  those  exquisite  little  caps  tossed 
together  for  her  by  the  deft  fingers  of  tittle  lame 
Mm  Garraway. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  in  her  younger  days  had 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  genteel  poverty,  when,  as 
Peggy  Grant,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Yorkshire 

attire,  she  had  mended  her  father's  hose,  and  made 
e  pies  and  custards,  and  had  a  sharp  eye  after 
the  domestic  expenditure.  That,  of  course,  was 
before  her  rich  aunt  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
brought  her  out  as  a  belle  in  London  society, 
where,  however,  she  contrived  to  play  her  cards 
so  much  amiss  that  at  eight-and-twenty  she  was 
still  unmarried,  and  was  herself  beginning  to 
despair,  when  fortune  threw  a  rich  widower  in 
her  way  in  the  person  of  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh, 
whom,  after  six  months  of  patient  angling,  she 
succeeded  in  landing  high  and  dry  on  the  shore 
of  matrimony. 

The  ambition  of  Marguerite  Grant  was  satisfied 
when  she  became  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  she 
determined  thenceforth  to  take  life  easily,  and 
enjoy  the  full  advantages  of  her  position.  Several 
brilliant  seasons  in  London  succeeded  her  mar- 
riage—that is,  after  Sir  Philip  finally  settled  in 
England,  which  was  not  till  two  years  later,  his 
regiment  having  been  ordered  to  India  for  active 
service,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  unwilling 
for  some  time  to  Bell  out  But  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  brought  her  Ladyship's  career  to  a 
dismal  termination,  and  confined  her  for  many 
weary  months  to  a  sick-bed ;  and  after  her  return 
to  comparative  health,  she  never  cared  to  resume 
her  former  position  in  the  gay  world  of  London, 
two  or  three  weeks  in  the  May  or  June  of  each 
season  satisfying  all  her  ambition  in  that  way ;  the 
rest  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
months  at  some  watering-place  at  home  or  abroad, 
being  passed  at  Belair,  where  she  never  saw  much 
company,  the  health  of  Sir  Philip,  like  her  own, 
being  far  from  robust.   Thus  it  fell  out  that  for 


many  years  past  Lady  Spencelaugh  had  considered 
herself,  and  had  been  treated  by  every  one  about 
her,  as  an  invalid,  and  as  such  had  fallen  into 
an  easy,  self-indulgent  way  of  life,  which  she 
was  too  old  to  change ;  so,  beyond  checking  the 
tradesmen's  accounts  herself,  and  keeping  down 
the  number  of  servants  to  the  lowest  point  of 
efficiency,  she  interfered  in  no  way  with  the 
management  of  the  establishment  at  Belair.  She 
liked  to  be  nicely  dressed,  and  to  have  a  well- 
appointed  carriage ;  she  liked  nice  little  French 
dinners,  and  hothouse  flowers,  and  her  after- 
luncheon  nap,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  new 
novels,  English  and  foreign.  Grant  Lady  Spence- 
laugh but  these  trifles,  supplemented  by  an  inter- 
mittent rain  of  mixtures  '  as  before,'  concocted  for 
her  by  her  favourite  Dr  Roach,  and,  for  the  rest, 
the  world  might  wag  pretty  much  as  it  liked,  for 
any  interest  she  took  in  its  sayings  or  doings. 
One  son  she  had,  Gaston  Spencelaugh,  the  darling 
of  his  mother's  heart,  who  had  just  left  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  now  in  Paris,  for  the  supposed 
purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  French 
language. 

A  word  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Mrs 
Martha  Winch,  and  we  shall  theu  get  fairly  under- 
way again  with  our  story.  The  landlady  of  the 
Hand  and  Dagger  was  a  tall,  thin,  large-featured 
woman,  in  reality  nearly  as  old  as  Louy  Spence- 
laugh, but  her  light  flaxen  hair  shewed  as  yet  but 
few  traces  of  age,  while  her  figure  was  still  as  lithe 


and  upright  as  though  she  were  but  a 
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twenty.  She  was  a  woman  of  few  words,  with 
manners  that  were  grave  almost  to  Bternness  ;  and 
was  respected  rather  than  liked  by  the  people  of 
Normanford — a  woman  of  whom  it  might  be 
averredj  that  although  she  had  hundreds  of  acquain- 
tances, it  was  much  to  be  doubted  whether  she  had 
a  single  friend ;  albeit,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter, 
there  were  one  or  two  vulnerable  places  in  the 
widow's  coldly-beating  heart,  notwithstanding. 

'And  now,  Martha,  for  your  important  news,' 
said  Lady  Spencelaugh. 

Mrs  Winch  paused  for  a  moment  with  her  hand 
on  the  letter.  '  Barbara  Kreefe  is  dead  !'  she  said, 
in  a  voice  that  was  almost  sepulchral  in  its 
solemnity. 

'  Dead !'  whispered  her  Ladyship,  as  though  she 
could  scarcely  believe  the  news,  while  a  sudden 
terror  leaped  into  her  eyes,  and  all  the  warmth  and 
colour  died  out  of  her  face. 

'  Your  Ladyship  has  no  cause  to  be  alarmed,'  said 
Mrs  Winch  reassuringly.  '  Barbara  has  died  as  she 
lived— faithful  to  the  Secret !' 

Lady  Spencelaugh  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief, 
and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  her  brow  with  her 
delicate  laced  nandkerchief.  '  Go  on,'  she  mur- 
mured. *  Whose  letter  is  that  which  you  have  got 
there  V 

'  This  is  a  letter  written  by  Barbara  on  her  death- 
bed, after  she  knew  that  she  could  not  recover,  and 
left  by  her  with  directions  that  it  should  be 
forwarded  immediately  upon  her  decease.  Accom- 
panying it  came  this  newspaper,  which  contains  the 
notification  of  her  death.  With  your  Ladyship's 
permission,  I  will  now  read  the  letter,  the  contents 
of  which  are  or  so  singular  a  character  that  I  could 
not  rest  a  moment  after  reading  them,  but  hurried 
up  to  Belair  at  once.' 

Lady  Spencelaugh  was  busily  at  work  with  her 
fan :  it  was  evident  that  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 
Martha  Winch  got  up  and  turned  the  key  of  Uio 
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donr,  and  closed  the  French  window ;  and  then, 
going  back  to  her  seat,  read,  in  a  low  and  measured 
voice,  the  following  letter. 

STREET-HUMOUR 

There  are  some  people  so  exceedingly  genteel  that 
everything  that  is  common  or  cheap— such  as  a 
bunch  of  violets — is  in  their  eyes  vulgar,  and  not 
to  be  written  about.  They  clap  their  gloved  hands 
in  approbation  of  mincing  drawing-room  wit,  but 
shrink  from  humour  in  its  everyday  garb.  I 
venture  to  warn  such  gentry  not  to  read  this  paper, 
which  is  intended  for  stronger  Btom — I  beg  pardon 
—more  robust  intelligences.  Nihil  humanum  a 
me  alienum  puto.  I  for  my  part  enjoy  the  quick 
retort  of  a  Hansom  cabman  equally  well  with  the 
repartee  of  a  Chesterfield.    I  love 

The  wit  that  doth  not  stoop  to  trench 
On  the  bright  shallows  of  the  French, 
But  dims  the  laughing  eye,  and  rolls 
Its  jovial  current  to  our  souls. 

Of  course,  the  cabman  sometimes  dims  the  eye  in 
another  sense,  as  when  driven  beyond  the  limits  of 
sarcasm,  he  called  upon  the  amiable  Mr  Pickwick 
to '  come  on,'  which  caused  that  gentleman  to  throw 
himself '  into  a  paralytic  attitude,  which  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  a  posture  of  self-defence  : '  but  I  am 
about  to  treat  of  him  in  his  intermediate  mood, 
exacerbated  with  his  fare  to  cynicism,  but  not 
incurring  the  penalty  of  40s.  by  any  conduct  likely 
to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

It  is  the  cabman  and  the  omnibus  conductor  who 
monopolise  most  of  our  street-humour  ;  the  reason 
of  which  can  be  philosophically  explained.  It  is 
Leisure  which  breeds  this  sort  of  caustic  wit :  and 
though  both  these  classes  are  hard-worked,  their 
minds  are  always  free  to  comment  upon  their 
fellow-creatures ;  their  expansive  view  surveys 
mankind  in  the  West  End  and  in  the  City  too  ; 
and  besides  opportunity  of  this  sort,  the  wordy  war 
in  which  they  are  constantly  engaged  keeps  their 
wits  sharp  ;  the  sword  never  rusts  in  the  scabbard. 
Now  the  postman,  who  sees  almost  as  many  people 
per  diem,  and  converses  with  far  more,  is  com- 
paratively a  dull  man,  because  his  attention 
is  always  obliged  to  be  concentrated  on  his  work, 
and  docs  not  admit  of  his  encouraging  any  Sallies 
(at  least  of  wit).  And  again,  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact,  that  drivers  of  Hansom  cabs  are  vastly 
sharper  than  those  who  preside  over  the  four- 
wheeled  conveyances.  These  last,  indeed,  arc  called 
4  Grumblers,'  I  believe,  simply  because  their  Jehus 
do  grumble  iu  a  sulky  and  muttering  sort  of  way 
(no  matter  what  money  you  offer  them),  but  rarely 
think  of  giving  intellectual  battle,  like  their 
brethren  upon  two  wheels.  They  stand  in  one's 
doorway,  and  ask,  with  their  proper  dues  in  their 
open  hand  :  What  Is  this  for  ?  They  terrify  one's 
wife  with  their  bad  language,  and  will  bully  a 
poor  servant  going  to  her  place  about  the  unmis- 
takable box,  for  which  they  want  sixpence  extra 
for  its  ride  on  their  roof ;  but  their  'sauce'  is  not 
piquant.    None  of  them  was  ever  known  to  give  i 


back  his  sixpence  to  a  fashionable  but  rather 
economical  fare,  with  the  remark,  that  '  he  is  sure 
he  wants  it  more  than  him'  (the  driver) ;  he  prefers 
sixpence  to  all  the  wit  in  the  world,  and  would 
never  indulge  in  a  sarcasm,  even  if  he  could,  at  the 
cost  of  a  pint  of  beer. 

Only  once  did  I  ever  hear  of  a  Growler  who 
made  himself  completely  master  of  the  situation, 
and  obtained,  ransom  from  the  poor  creature 
in  his  vehicle  by  sheer  intellectual  superiority. 
Young  Augustus  Foljambo  of  our  club — who 
spells  his  name  with  a  number  of  little  /a— 
was  the  victim,  and  confided  the  story  to  'me  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  upon  the  very  night  of  the  occur- 
rence. The  poor  lad  is  very  fond  of  finding  his 
legs  under  the  mahogany  of  persons  of  title,  and  he 
had  been  asked  to  dine  that  evening  with  a  live 
marquis,  for  the  first  time.  Though  bent  on  this 
exquisite  pleasure,  however,  fffoljambe  had  a 
frugal  mind :  since  St  James's  Square  was  only  a 
few  streets  from  his  own  lodgings,  he  would  not 
hire  a  brougham,  even  for  so  momentous  an 
occasion,  but  took  a  'grumbler'  from  the  rank. 
'The  Marquis  of  Rattatat,  No.  999  St  James's 
Square,'  said  he,  in  a  magnificent  voice,  and  leaned 
back  in  the  crazy  vehicle  as  though  it  had  been  a 
coroneted  chariot  with  patent  springs.  The  men- 
tion of  his  titled  host  was  quite  unnecessary*,  and 
as  it  turned  out,  cost  the  poor  fellow  as  much  as  a 
brougham  would  have  done,  besides  much  mental 
agony ;  for,  from  his  exalted  manner,  the  astute 
driver  gathered  that  Mr  fffoljambe  was  about  to 
partake  of  his  Lordship's  hospitality  for  the  first 
time,  and  would  wish,  above  all  things,  to  enter 
his  mansion  in  a  graceful  and  unembarrassed 
manner ;  and  the  wretch  took  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. 

On  arriving  (in  about  a  minute  and  a  half)  at 
No.  999,  Cabby  put  his  head  in  at  the  window, 
and  demanded  jive  shillings.  My  poor  friend,  look- 
ing in  an  apprehensive  manner  up  at  the  stately 
mansion,  exclaimed  :  '  Nonsense  ; '  but  hastily 
proffered  half-a-crown.  Hereupon,  Cabby  swiftly 
ran  up  the  steps,  and  administered  a  thundering 
double-knock,  which  summoned  three  flamingo- 


have  got  your  number.' 

'  My  fare  is  half-(i-sovercujn  now,  sir,  and  I  don't 
leave  this  house  until  I  get  it,'  answered  Cabby  in 
a  most  determined  tone.  And  he  did  get  it.  fffol- 
jambe paid  about  a  shilling  a  yard  for  that  little 
drive  ;  and  his  Lordship's  butler  and  three  lackeys 
thought  him  a  very  mean  fellow  after  all,  and  quite 
unfit  to  be  a  guest  of  their  master,  to  be  thus 
disputing  with  u  cabman  about  a  paltry  sixpence. 

This  achievement  of  Cabby\s  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  coup;  but  its  conreption  did  not  require 
much  agility  of  mind,  and  its  success  was  due  to 
dogged  detonnination,  rather  than  to  any  brilliant 
parts.  A  Hansom  cabman  wonld  probably  have 
recognised  little  fffoljambc's  character  at  a  glance, 
whereas  this  four-wheeled  individual  was  doubtless 
indebted  to  Luck  that  he  did  not  make  a  mistake 
in  his  man.  The  idea  itself  was  not  original.  A 
brother  Jehu  once  tried  the  very  same  trick  upon 
a  subtle  lawyer  of  my  acquaintance,  and  made  the 
saddest  fiasco  of  that  affair.  My  legal  friend, 
although  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  had,  in  con- 
sideration of  its  being  a  wet  night,  offered  sixpence 
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extra,  as  he  emerged  from  the  Grumbler  in  full 
dining  costume.  'That's  not  my  fare,'  cried  the 
Wretch,  taking  care  to  let  the  footman  hear  him. 

4  You  are  right,  my  friend,'  returned  the  barrister. 
'  Qive  me  back  the  half-crown,  and — here  'a  a  florin 
for  you  instead :  that's  your  right  fare.' 

' 1 H  rouse  the  house — I  '11  knock  the  door  down ! ' 
exclaimed  the  cabman  furiously. 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  answered  the  man  of  law : 
'  it  is  neither  my  house  nor  my  door.' 

Whereupon,  the  disappointed  one,  who,  worse 
than  vaulting  ambition,  had  o'erreached  himself, 
and  fallen  on  the  wrong  man,  drove  ejaculating 
away. 

No ;  the  drivers  of  Grumblers  have  no  wit ; 
their  jokes  are  only  practical.  A  Sexagenarian 
writes  to  the  Times  to  say  that  he  was  about  to 
cro&s  the  street  the  previous  day  when  an  empty 
four-wheeled  cab  made  at  him  furiously  (which, 
before,  had  been  going  at  a  foot's  pace),  and  that 
he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  run  over.  The 
policeman,  to  whom  he  complained,  assured  him 
that  it  was  a  very  favourite  'little  game'  with 
drivers  who  could  not  procure  fares.  Either  they 
are  determined  to  get  them,  dead  or  alive  (for,  of 
course,  they  would  take  the  body  to  the  hospital), 
or  else  this  practice  is  merely  a  vent  for  the  cyni- 
cism of  their  natures,  which,  in  the  case  of  their 
more  intellectual  brethren,  is  expended  in  repartee. 

That  both  classes  do  behave  exceedingly  ill  to 
women  and  foreigners — to  all,  in  fact,  upon  whom 
they  can  impose — is  certainly  true.  The  ideas 
that  the  great  Teutonic  race  in  particular  have 
imbibed  of  these  men  (and  doubtless  not  merely 
out  of  their  'moral  consciousness,'  but  from  sad 
experience)  are,  as  I  happened  to  discover,  of  the 
most  alarming  kind.  A  gentleman  of  Prussia 
came  over  to  stay  with  me  6ome  weeks  ago,  and 
arrived  in  a  Hansom  cab. 

'  He  did  bring  me  safe,'  cried  he,  with  his  full 
face  beaming  through  his  spectacles,  'and  has 
nothing  from  me  stolen.' 

•Of  course  not,'  said  I.  'Why  did  you  appre- 
hend any  such  misfortunes  ?' 

'  Ha,  ha !'  exclaimed  he  with  joyful  sagacity  ; '  I 
do  know  them,  those  cab-drivers  of  yours ;  they 
ill-treat,  they  rob ;  but  see,  I  have  his  name  and 
number  rightly  taken.  Mappin:  71  Cornhill,  City, 
Ivory  Balance  Handle  Clieese  Knives,  finest  steel.' 

The  poor  deluded  man  had  copied  the  advertise- 
ment upon  the  splash-board ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  persuade  him  to  abandon  his  fool's  paradise 
of  security,  although  I  assured  him  that  he  might 
just  as  well  appeal  to  the  Prussian  Constitution 
against  Count  Bismark. 

What  sad  stories  of  London  cabmen  must  this 
poor  gentleman  have  had  confided  to  him  by 
suffering  fellow-countrymen,  before  he  was  driven 
to  take  so  fruitless  a  precaution,  and  doubtless  as 
true  as  sad.  My  heart  gives  a  throb  of  pity  when- 
ever I  see  a  foreigner  in  a  Hansom,  with  that  con- 
quering Briton  sitting  up  aloft,  hat  aside,  and 
with  half-shut  eye,  in  vulgar  ecstasy,  over  his 
unconscious  prey.  Is  it  likely  such  men  should 
spare  the  Alien,  when  they  lash  with  sarcasm  even 
their  own  countrywomen  on  the  small  provocation 
of  sixpence  less  than  they  expected  ?  And  yet, 
upon  the  same  principle,  I  suppose,  that  the  sex 
adores  the  husband  who  is  a  wife-beater,  it  is 
certain  that  ladies  are  very  fond  of  riding  in 
Hansoms,  notwithstanding  that  the  driver  is  almost 
sure  to  apostrophise  them  afterwards  from  his 


perch  with  withering  acorn.  It  is  in  vain  for 
Mr  Stockbroker  Jones  to  tell  his  wife  and  sister-in- 
law  that  it  is  not  the  correct  thing  for  them  to  be 
seen  in  a  two-wheeled  conveyance  :  they  infinitely 
prefer  that  description  of  vehicle  ;  there  is  a  soup- 
$on  of  innocent  'fastness'  about  it  which  takes 
their  fancy;  and  in  spite  of  his  mandate,  while 
Jones  is  in  the  City,  they  often  go  a-shopping, 
'framed  and  glazed' — like  a  peripatetic  picture — 
in  the  cloud-compelling  and  swift-rolling  Hansom. 

'  They  trill  do  it,'  says  Jone?,  as  certain  of  that 
act  of  domestic  obedience  being  committed,  as  Blue- 
beard was  of  whither  Fatima's  curiosity  would  lead 
her  when  he  said, '  And  be  sure,  my  dear,  that  you 
do  not  enter  the  Blue  Chamber.'  Yet  the  penalty, 
although  not  so  excessive  as  in  that  unfortunate 
young  matron's  case,  is  very  severe.  That  ladies 
never  give  enough  money,  is  quite  a  proverb  :  not 
altogether  an  unjust  one,  perhaps,  though  it  should 
be  remembered  that  husbands  often  keep  their 
wives  very  short  of  that  article,  which  causes  them 
to  '  look  twice  at  a  sixpence '  before  they  part  with 
it  unnecessarily,  whereas  their  lord  and  master 
flings  his  florins  about  in  a  selfishly  reckless 
manner  ;  but  from  whatever  reason  the  disinclina- 
tion arises,  the  British  female  opens  her  purse- 
strings  with  reluctance,  and,  in  consequence,  renders 
an  altercation  with  her  cabman  certain.  It  is  at 
this  period  of  the  transaction  that  she  regrets  her 
disobedient  behaviour,  and  would  hail  her  Jones's 
appearance  as  eagerly  as  she  lately  hailed  the 
forbidden  vehicle. 

'  Your  fare  is  a  shilling,  my  good  man,'  says  she 
in  a  quavering  voice,  and  standing  on  tiptoe  to 
present  him  with  that  despised  coin. 

'A  shilling!'  returns  he  disdainfully.  'Its 
always  a  shilling,  just  a  shilling  with  such  as  you. 
You  knows  how  to  lay  out  your  money,  you  do. 
I 'm  blest  if  I  don't  think  you  women  thinks  as  you 
will  go  to  heaven  for  a  shilling  ! ' 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  these  ingenious 
rhetoricians  pretend  to  an  exaggerated  respect  for 
the  sex,  and  actually  shelter  their  own  extortions 
under  the  aegis  of  a  petticoat.  I  remember  npon 
|  one  occasion  I  treated  the  wife  of  my  bosom  to  a 
drive  of  considerably  under  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a 
Hansom,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
a  disturbance,  tendered  our  Jehu  a  florin. 

'  This  ain't  a  half-crown,  sir,'  said  he,  turning 
the  coin  over  and  over  in  his  hand,  as  though  he 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes. 

'  No,'  said  I,  slightly  irritated,  '  but  it  is  more 
than  your  proper  fare,  and  you  know  it' 

It  was  very  wrong  of  me  doubtless,  but  upon  his 
reiterating  his  extortionate  demand,  I  lost  my 
temper,  and  called  him  (let  us  say)  '  a  confounded 
scoundrel : '  whereupon,  hiding  his  face  behind  his 
hand,  ns  though  excessively  shocked,  he  cried  :  '  O 
dear,  O  dear,  to  hear  such  language  used  before  a 
lady.'  With  which  parting  shot,  having  from  his 
eyrie  perceived  a  policeman  in  the  distance,  he 
slowly  drove  away.  Who  would  not  be  abashed 
and  discomfited  at  receiving  from  such  a  source 
a  lesson  in  good-manners  ! 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  happened  to  have  au 
injured  arm  in  a  sling,  was  once  importuned  by 
another  of  the  fraternity  for  an  extra  shilling. 

'  No,'  answered  he  ;  '  sixpence  extra  is  quite 
enough  ;  and  besides,  you  drove  so  badly,  grinding 
against  the  curbstone  at  every  turning,  that  you 
have  seriously  hurt  my  arm.' 

♦  Did  1  indeed,'  answered  the  cabman  cynically ; 
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'  and  a  good  job  too  if  I  had  butted  it'  (Imagining, 
I  suppose,  that  the  fracture  was  a  boil.) 

One  of  the  greatest  compliments  that  has  ever 
been  paid  to  the  Church  of  England,  at  the 
expense  of  the  dissenting  Body,  was  delivered  in 
my  hearing  (and  indeed  in  the  hearing  of  half  a 
hundred  people  about  to  start  by  the  North  Express 
from  Euston  Square)  by  one  of  these  Hansom  cab- 
men ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  an  evidence 
of  the  high  opinion  which  that  class  entertains  for 
'  the  Establishment,'  as  well  as  for  its  own  intrinsic 
merit.  A  High  Church  Rector  (at  the  very  least), 
with  the  stillest  of  white  cravats,  M  B  waistcoat, 
and  upright  coat-collar,  had  just  stepped  out  of  this 
gentleman's  veliicle,  and  given  him  what  was 
doubtless  his  proper  fare.  More  was  demanded, 
but  an  unmistakable  shake  of  the  head  was  the 
reply.  The  ecclesiastic,  apprehensive  of  the  storm, 
began  to  walk  as  hastily  as  dignity  permitted, 
towards  the  booking-office ;  but  he  could  not 
escape  the  winged  sarcasm  of  his  late  driver. 

'  Well,  if  I  didn't  take  him  for  a  Clergyman ; 
and  after  all,  he 's  nothing  better,  you  see,  than  a 
Ranter!' 

Surely  an  admirable  stroke  of  impudence ;  the 
expression  1  you  see '  too,  as  though  he  were  secure 
of  the  sympathies  of  all  who  heard  him,  struck  me 
as  being  particularly  happy.  I  have  never  known 
this  piece  of  street-humour  beaten  except  in  one 
case,  which,  although  a  well-known  one,  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  chronicled  in  print.  During  the 
period  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Kensington,  the 
omnibuses  in  that  district  increased  their  fares 
from  threepence  to  fourpence.  A  Frenchman, 
averse  to  imposition,  and  who  had  been,  I  suppose, 
informed  what  he  was  to  pay  by  some  person 
unacquainted  with  the  change  in  the  toriif, 
proffered  a  threepenny-piece  in  payment  for  the 
journey. 

'Fourpence,  moesoo/  answered  the  conductor, 
wagging  his  head. 

The  unfortunate  alien,  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  still  tendered  the  tmialler  coin. 

'One,  two,  three,  four — Four,'  cried  the  other, 
counting  the  numbers  on  his  fingers,  and  roaring 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  though  that  would 
render  him  more  intelligible.    'Four  I  Four  V 

This  went  on  for  about  five  minutes,  in  the 
presence  of  a  'busful  of  people,  who  wanted  to 
settle  their  own  little  accounts,  and  enter  the 
building. 

'He  don't  understand  nothing,'  groaned  the 
conductor,  when  his  store  of  abuse  was  utterly 
exhausted.  '  JVill  any  lady  or  gcntUmun  be  so  good 
as  to  oblige  me  with  the  French  for  a  blessed 

fool?' 


NITRO-GL  YCERINE. 

The  terrible  disaster  which  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  Aspinwall,  a  6eaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  has  naturally  led  people 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  recent  discoveries  in 
chemical  science,  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  the  explosion  of  which 
produced  such  dreadful  havoc  with  human  life  and 
property.  The  steam-ship  European,  the  property 
of  the  newly-formed  West  Indian  and  Pacific 
Steam-ship  Company,  was  unloading  in  the  port  of 
Aspinwall,  alongside  the  wharf  connected  with  the 


Atlantic  terminus  of  the  railway  which  crosses  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and,  without  any  premonitory 
symptoms,  an  explosion  occurred,  which  destroyed 
not  only  the  ship  itself,  but  fifty  or  sixty  human 
lives  in  addition,  together  with  a  great  amount  of 
property  on  shore,  including  the  freight-house  and 
the  wharf— the  former  about  six  hundred,  and  the 
latter  nearly  four  hundred  feet  long.  The  entire 
amount  of  damage  done  to  property  is  reckoned 
at  one  million  of  dollars.  Considering  the  awful 
sacrifice  of  life  and  property  which  resulted  from 
the  explosion,  the  violence  of  which  is  said  to 
have  resembled  an  earthquake,  and,  likewise,  that 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  danger  lurking  in  the 
breast  of  any  person  on  board  the  ill-fated  European, 
people  may  well  inquire  :  To  what  was  the 
explosion  owing;  and  when  the  answer  is,  Nitro- 
glycerine, they  will  add  the  query,  And  what  is 
Nitro-glycerine  I 

Everybody  knows  quite  well  that  glycerine  is 
one  of  the  mildest,  blandest,  and  most  innocent 
matters  with  which  manuals  on  chemistry  make 
us  acquainted.  The  sweet,  harmless  compound 
glycerine  was  first  obtained  in  1779,  by  the 
distinguished  Swedish  chemist  Scheele,  while 
preparing  lead-plaster  from  lard  and  oxide  of  lead, 
and  by  him  called  the  'sweet  principle  of  oils.' 
ChevreuL  the  French  chemist,  many  years  after- 
wards shewed  it  to  be  a  constant  product  in  the 
saponification  of  ordinary  oils  and  fats.  In  1847, 
M.  Ascagne  Sobrero,  a  young  Italian,  and  a  pupil  of 
Pelouze,  discovered  this  new  compound,  nitro- 
glycerine, while  operating  upon  glycerine  by  means 
of  nitric  acid,  It  was  shewn  to  be  a  very  explosive 
body,  and  became  an  object  of  interest  to  chemists, 
many  of  whom  have,  from  time  to  time,  suffered 
serious  injuries  while  experimenting  with  it  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  months  that  it  has  been 
prepared  in  any  considerable  quantity  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  sold  for  blasting  purposes  under 
the  name  of  'blasting  oil.'  It  was  reserved  for 
Mr  Alfred  Nobel,  the  engineer  of  a  Swedish 
copper-mine,  to  demonstrate  its  utility  as  a 
substitute  for  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton  in 
blasting  operations,  its  practicability  for  which 
was  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1864,  and  especially  during  last  summer,  when  it 
was  used  in  the  open  workings  of  the  tin-mines 
of  Altenburg,  in  Saxony.  Early  in  the  present  year, 
we  were  informed  that  it  was  in  use  at  Hirachberg, 
in  Silesia,  being  employed  in  blasting  for  a  railway 
tunnel.  This  same  substance  was  that  which 
was  shipped  on  board  the  European  at  Liverpool, 
and  by  that  vessel  taken  out  to  Aspinwall  on 
her  second  voyage,  which  most  unfortunately 
proved  to  be  her  last  one.  It  had  been  brought 
from  Germany  to  Grimsby,  and  carried  by  railway 
to  Liverpool,  and  there  entered  in  the  ship's  papers, 
it  would  seem,  as  some  form  of  oil,  without  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  being  apprised  of  its  dangerous 
character.  There  were  seventy  cases  of  it  (probably 
tin-plate  coses).  Strangely  enough,  almost  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were  informed  of  the  catastrophe 
at  AnpLuwail,  the  American  newspapers  informed 
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us  that  an  explosion  of  exactly  a  similar  character 
had  occurred  on  the  16th  of  April  at  San  Francisco, 
whither  the  blasting  oil  on  board  the  European 
was  destined,  thence  to  be  sent  to  the  mines  of 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  &c,  and  that  it  resulted 
in  the  death  of  fifteen  persons,  together  with  great 
destruction  to  property.  It  had  been  taken  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  Pacific  mail-steamer,  in  two  oil- 
stained  boxes,  each  measuring  about  four  cubic  feet 
The  explosion  in  this  instance  shook  the  neigh- 
bourhood like  an  earthquake  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  round,  for  to  that  extent  it  is  said  that  every 
window  was  broken. 

Only  a  few  months  ago — in  November  last,  we 
believe — an  explosion  ot  a  very  violent  character 
took  place  at  the  Wyoming  Hotel,  New  York, 
which,  although  somewhat  mysterious  at  the  time, 
now  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  spontaneous 
and  sudden  decomposition  of  none  other  than  this 
remarkable  chemical  agent  A  box  containing 
samples  of  chemical  oils  had  arrived  at  the 
Wyoming  Hotel  from  Hamburg,  and,  on  being 
lifted  and  carried  into  the  street,  exploded  in  about 
thirty  seconds  with  most  astounding  effects.  It 
was  known  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  person 
named  Leers,  from  Hamburg,  where  Mr  Nobel,  the 
patentee,  was  bringing  it  under  the  notice  01  the 
public 

It  is  obviously  reprehensible  in  the  highest 
degree  to  impose  on  shipping  and  other  public 
carrying  agencies  articles  of  so  dangerous  a  charac- 
ter under  false  descriptions,  thus  endangering 
many  lives  and  a  great  amount  of  property.  Yet 
we  are  informed  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  gunpowder  of  a  particular  description  to 
be  sent  by  railway,  labelled  '  Glass,  with  care.' 
Again,  powerful  blasting-powder,  made  from  spent 
tan,  has  been  shipped  as  *  Prepared  Tan and  other 
instances  could  oe  quoted  of  persons  knowingly 
playing  at  the  game  of  'fast  and  loose*  with  Die 
and  property. 

Nitro-glycerine,  as  its  name  would  almost  indi- 
cate, is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  glycerine,  bnt  in  practice  it  is  found  desirable 
to  employ  strong  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid 
along  with  the  nitric  acid.  According  to  Dr 
Sobrero,  the  discoverer  of  the  substance,  a  mix- 
ture should  be  made  of  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  one  ounce  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
kept  cool  by  ice  applied  externally,  half  an  ounce 
of  syrupy  glycerine  Wing  gradually  stirred  in.  The 
glycerine  dissolves  in  the  acid  mixture,  without 
any  nitric  fumes  being  disengaged;  but  in  course 
of  tune  the  mixture  acquires  a  cloudy  appearance, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  yellowish,  ouy-looking 
substance,  which  gradually  collects  on  the  surface. 
The  whole  is  then  poured  into  a  glass  vessel  con- 
taining about  fifty  ounces  of  cold  water.  The 
nitro-glycerine  separates  immediately,  and,  being 
very  heavy,  falls  to  the  bottom  oi  the  vessel; 
the  acid  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  product  is 
washed  with  water  until  the  washings  give  no 
indication  of  even  a  trace  of  acid. 

The  nitro-glycerine,  thus  produced,  is  a  light 
yellow  liquid,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
olive  oil  and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  about  1*6, 
being  therefore  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the 
weight  of  water — a  property  which  proves  of  great 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  substance.  It  is  inodor- 
ous, but  has  a  sweetish-pungent  and  aromatic  taste, 
and  when  placed  on  the  tongue,  even  in  small 
quantity,  produces  headache,  which  lasts  for  hours. 


It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  both  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

As  already  mentioned,  Mr  Nobel,  on  gaining 
acquaintance  with  the  explosivcness  of  nitro- 
glycerine, set  to  work  to  utilise  that  property 
in  blasting  operations,  and  succeeded  far  beyond 
bis  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  very  soon 
succeeded  in  securing  patent-rights  for  its  man- 
ufacture and  use,  in  Sweden,  Prussia,  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  already 
rapidly  superseding  gunpowder  as  a  blasting 
material  in  mines,  quarries,  and  railway  tun- 
nelling. Glycerine  is  obtained  from  animal  and 
vegetable  fixed  oils  and  fats,  by  decomposing 
them,  and  removing  the  fatty  acids  which  they  all 
contain  ;  but  the  oUy  character  is  not  restored  by 
treatingthe  glycerine  with  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  With  an  oil,  we  generally  associate  the  idea 
of  a  harmless  and  innocuous  substance,  although 
there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  oil  expressed 
I  from  bitter  almonds ;  but  then,  like  nitro-glycerine, 
it  is  a  nitro-compound,  and  such  substances  are 
generally  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Since  the  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Aspin- 
wall  explosions,  much  that  is  false  has  been 
written,  and  published  in  newspapers,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  nitro-glycerine.  The  substance  is  so 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  blasting, 
however,  that  it  can  well  anord  to  be  called  ill 
names.  It  is  capable  of  doing  more  work,  and 
at  less  cost,  than  gunpowder  ;  and  we  make  bold 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  more  dangerous  than  that 
substance,  if  it  is  as  dangerous.  It  cannot  explode 
by  simple  contact  with  fire ;  for  on  applying  a 
lighted  match  to  it,  or  by  allowing  a  spark  to 
fall  into  it,  the  nitro-glycerine  burns  quietly  away. 
It  will  not  explode  in  the  liquid  state,  until  it  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  even  then 
there  is  no  explosion  if  the  substance  is  freely 
exposed  to  the  air.  To  explode  nitro-glycerine,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  a  close  vessel,  or  in 
a  confined  space :  a  covering  of  water  is  quite  suffi- 
cient In  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  would 
mention  one  or  two  of  a  number  of  remarkable 
experiments,  instituted  by  a  Swedish  commission, 
consisting  of  Commodore  Adlersparre  and  several 
professors  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Royal 
Museum,  and  Technological  Institution,  Stockholm. 
A  quantity  of  nitro-glycerine  was  poured  out  on  a 
fiat  stone ;  the  liquid  did  not  catch  nre  when  a  red- 
hot  iron  bar  was  drawn  along  its  surface  ;  it  did  not 
explode,  but  only  burned  quietly  when  the  bar 
was  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
it  Upon  removing  the  bar,  unconsumed  liquid 
remained  on  the  stone.  In  another  instance,  a 
cavity  in  a  stone  was  filled  with  the  explosive 
liquid ;  a  burning  stick  was  plunged  into  it,  and, 
ou  being  stirred,  the  nitro-glycenne  burned  with 
flame,  but  without  explosion.  The  burning  ceased 
of  itself  when  the  stick  had  been  consumed  by  the 
fire.  And  on  this  point,  the  patentee  himself  says 
it  does  not  catch  fire  like  turpentine  or  spirits,  but 
goes  out  when  the  match  is  withdrawn. 

The  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  is  attended  with 
the  production  of  a  very  limited  amount  of  smoke, 
if  there  is  even  any ;  and,  consequently,  its  advant- 
age over  gunpowder  is  very  evident,  as  in  the  driv- 
ing of  tunnels  there  is  no  delay  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  smoke.  We  are  not  able  at  present  to 
say  that  the  vapour  of  pruasic  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  not  found  amongst  the  products  of  the 
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decomposition — nay,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
affirm  that  it  is,  looking  at  the  ingredients  which 
the  compound  contains  ;  and  yet  Mr  Cragg,  the 
director  atid  manager  of  the  slate-quarries  of  the 
Glynrhonwy  Slate  Company,  at  Caernarvon,  North 
"Wales,  says  that,  while  superintending  the  firing  of 
some  shots  in  a  tunnel,  although  he  was  on  the 
spot  in  every  instance  immediately  after  the  shots 
were  fired,  at  a  distance  of  sixty-three  yards  from 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  without  any  venti- 
lating-shaft,  he  experienced  no  ill  effects  from  the 
fumes  from  the  decomposed  nitro-glycerine.  But 
in  open  quarries,  at  all  events,  there  would  he  no 
danger  to  the  workmen.  It  is  certain  that  there  is 
no  solid  residue  left  after  an  explosion  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  metallic  ores,  as 
there  is  no  blackening,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  course  of  the  vein  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
rock-salt,  there  would  be  no  waste. 

Nitro-glycerine  has  other  advantages  over  gun- 
powder, when  employed  in  blasting.  One  of  the 
most  striking  is  its  great  rending  and  eruptive 
force  compared  with  its  bulk.  The  expense  of 
boring  in  ordinary  blasting  has  hitherto  been 
very  great,  being  no  less  than  five,  ten,  or,  in  very 
hard  rocks,  even  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  price 
of  the  gunpowder  used.  The  new  blasting  material 
requires  so  little  boring  that  it  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  employ  it  than  gunpowder,  even  if  the 
latter  were  got  for  nothing.  The  average  result 
hitherto  has  been  a  saving  of  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  blasting  in  quarries,  and  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  in  mines. 

The  carriage,  storing,  and  handling  of  nitro- 
glycerine are  in  every  way  wife,  when  only  ordinary 
care  is  observed.  It  has  been  carried  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles — all  over  Europe,  in  fact — both  by 
water  and  by  land,  as  ordinary  merchandise,  with- 
out any  disastrous  consequences  ensuing,  the  most 
simple  precautions  being  attended  to.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  concussion  of  a  case  of  it  falling 
into  the  hold  of  the  European  steam-ship  might 
have  caused  the  dreadful  explosion  at  AspinwalL 
But  the  substance  will  not  explode  in  this  way. 
Nitro-glycerine  has  been  thrown  from  heights  of 
fifty  feet  without  effect  In  Hamburg,  it  was 
thrown  up  in  a  rocket,  and  its  fall  of  more 
than  one  thousand  feet  did  not  explode  it  The 
Stockholm  commissioners,  working  out  the  same 
point,  filled  several  glass  bottles  with  the 
explosive  liquid,  and  had  them  thrown  with  great 
force  from  a  height  down  upon  a  rock  below  ;  the 
bottles  were  smashed  to  pieces,  but  none  of  the 
material  exploded.  In  another  experiment,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  some  of  the  observers, 
they  filled  three  glass  bottles  with  nitro-glycerine, 
and  heated  them  in  hot  water  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit  The 
bottles  were  then  thrown  violently  against  a  stone ; 
they  were  shattered  to  fragmente,  but  no  explosion 
occurred. 

Many  other  interesting  facts  have  been  elicited 
by  Mr  Nobel  and  other  experimenters.  One  of 
these  is  that  nitro-glycerine  may  be  exploded  by 
percussion,  when  a  thin  layer  of  it  is  spread  on  an 
anvil  aud  struck  sharply  with  a  hammer.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  the  explosion  is  localised  to  the 
spot  underneath  the  face  of  the  hammer ;  there 
may  be  almost  as  many  detonations  as  blows  6truck. 
Another  is,  that  the  explosive  liquid  freezes  and 
crystallises  in  cold  weather,  but  resumes  all  its 
ordinary  properties  on  melting,  which  may  be 


effected  by  immersing  the  containing  vessel  in  hot 
water.  Its  freezing-point  seems  to  be  as  high  as 
from  forty- three  to  forty-six  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  at  all  temperatures  under  the  lowest  of  these 
it  is  probably  an  icy  mass.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  its  disadvantages. 

The  mode  of  using  this  remarkable  material 
is  as  follows :  Bore-holes  are  made  in  the  rock, 
or  fissures  already  formed  may  be  taken  advantage 
of,  providing  they  are  not  too  large.  The  bores 
need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter;  in 
many  cases,  even  half  an  inch  is  wide  enough.  If 
the  bore  is  water-tight  the  liquid  may  be  simply 
poured  in  ;  if  not,  it  is  rendered  so  by  lining  it  with 
soft  clay.  A  paper-plug  is  then  pushed  down 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  nitro-glycerine  ;  a  fuse 
is  thrust  down  to  the  paper,  then  a  handful  of  gun- 
powder is  thrown  in,  and  the  bore  is  tamped  with 
loose  sand  or  clay.  The  tamping  should:  not  be 
hard,  as  that  is  bcth  useless  and  dangerous.  For 
shallow  bores,  cartridges  may  be  used  for  the  nitro- 
glycerine ;  but  they  are  not  necessary.  It  is  not 
necessary  either  to  l>e  concerned  about  any  water 
that  may  be  in  a  bore-hole  ;  for  if  the  blasting 
liquid  be  poured  in,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom, 
owing  to  its  greater  specific  gravity.  At  the 
extremity  of  Nobel's  patent  fuse,  a  percussion-cap 
is  tightly  fitted,  the  explosion  of  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  gunpowder,  and  through  it  to  the 
explosive  liquid  ;  or  the  explosion  of  the  percussion- 
cap  is  communicated  directly  to  the  nitro-glycerine, 
when  the  blasting  is  done  under  water.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned^  that  the  percussion-cap  required 
is  likewise  patented  by  Mr  Nobel ;  common  cape 
not  being  suitable. 

The  great  mechanical  power  exerted  by  nitro- 
glycerine is  due  to  the  fact  that, on  being  exploded, 
it  is  completely  resolved  into  gases  of  various  kinds. 
Gunpowder,  in  practice,  does  not  become  wholly 
transformed  into  gases,  consequently,  the  alteration 
in  bulk  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  nitro- 
glycerine. Not  only  is  there  complete  transforma- 
tion of  the  liquid  into  gas,  but  the  latter  is  enor- 
mously increased  in  bulk  by  rarefaction,  owing  to 
the  heat  developed  in  the  explosion  being  so  very 
great  when  compared  with  that  of  a  gunpowder 
explosion.  Bulk  for  bulk,  the  explosive  force  of 
nitro-glycerine  is  thirteen,  that  of  gunpowder  being 
one;  taking  equal  weights,  nitro-glycerine  doea 
eight  times  as  much  work  as  gunpowder.  One 
pound  of  the  explosive  liquid  at  present  costs  as 
much  as  seven  pounds  of  gunpowder,  but  then  it 
does  a  great  deal  more  work  ;  in  fissured  rocks,  the 
nitro-glycerine  is  calculated  to  be  from  twenty  to 
thirty  times  more  effective  than  gunpowder. 

We  see  no  good  reason  why  there  should  be  so 
much  consternation  about  the  dangerous  nature  of 
this  new  explosive  material.  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Sydney,  Liverpool,  and  other  places  that 
have  already  gained  an  acquaintance  with  it,  by 
explosions  or  otherwise,  neeu  not  fancy  themselves 
to  be  resting  on  a  volcano  just  ready  for  action, 
because  they  may  have  a  few  cases  of  it  now  and 
then  passing  through  them  towards  their  destina- 
tion iu  the  mining  regions ;  and,  above  all,  it  is 
not  desirable,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  should  be  sought  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture and  transport  of  this  valuable  material.  It 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  a  highly 
serviceable  agent  economising  by  its  use  both  the 
labour  and  capital  required  in  blasting  operations. 
Let  its  transmission,  both  by  land  and  sea,  as  also 
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its  manufacture,  be  regulated  ;  let  its  use  be  care- 
fully superintended  ;  but  do  not  curb  and  limit  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  human  mind,  for  if  they 
can  call  this  powerful  Biibstance  into  Ijeing,  and 
apply  its  pent-up  force  to  advantage,  they  can  also 
suggest  plans  whereby  its  use  may  proceed  without 
entailing  either  death  or  danger  on  any  single 
person  ;  nay,  these  are  already  suggested,  and  are 
both  known  and  practised  by  many  persons  in  both 
hemispheres,  where  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine  is 
doing  much  valuable  service  in  an  important  branch 
of  industrial  enterprise. 


A  TYPHOON  IN  THE  CHINA  SEAS. 

Mercy  on  ni ! 

We  ipm.  we  apltt  !-Farewell,  my  wife  and  children  ! 
Farewell,  brother »   We  split,  we  split,  wo  split ! 
Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlong*  of  aea  for  an  acre  of 
barren  ground :  long  heath,  brown  fane,  anything. 

Tempest,  Act  I.  Scene  1. 

*  Well,  master,  what  sort  of  a  night  are  we  going 
to  have,  do  you  think  ?   Wind  seems  to  be  getting 

up.'—'  Why,  F  ,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  a 

blow  ;  and  I  don't  like  the  appearance  of  the  clouds 
or  that  sky  at  all.  Do  you  notice  that  pale  red  and 
wild  appearance  about  the  setting  sun  ?  That,  I 
fear,  by  all  accounts,  forebodes  no  good.  The 
China  seas  are  by  no  means  free,  you  know,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  from  typhoons  and  hurricanes.' 

This  conversation  took  place  on  board  the 

 ,  one  afternoon  about  sunset,  during  the 

month  of  September  1665,  previous  to  one  of,  if  not 
the  severest  typhoons  ever  experienced.  The  baro- 
meter, I  believe,  has  never  been  known  to  have 
fallen  so  much  as  it  did  in  this  instance.  It  was 
about  two  bells  (7  p.m.)  in  the  second  dog-watch, 
on  2d  September  1865,  that  we  all  remarked 
what  a  singularly  red  appearance  the  sky  pre- 
sented. The  heat  was  damp  and  very  oppressive, 
creating  a  longing  for  fresh  air,  as  though  one  was 
in  a  raging  fever.  Repeated  flashes  of  lightning 
added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  which,  with  a  fast- 
falling  barometer,  fully  realised  the  approach  of 
the  dreaded  typhoon. 

About  11  aji.  of  the  second  day  of  the  storm,  the 
wind  increasing  in  violence,  and  the  sea  gradually 
getting  heavier  and  heavier,  the  captain  took  in  all 
sail,  for  the  wind  was  all  round  the  compass, 
and  never  steady  in  one  quarter  for  any  time. 
We  were  now  under  bare  poles,  and  the  rolling 
of  the  ship  was  beginning  to  get  very  serious 
—already  twenty-four  degrees.  The  force  of 
the  wind  was  twelve,  thereby  indicating  a  hurri- 
cane ;  by  degrees  the  wind  dropped,  until  at  last 
we  were  in  a  perfect  calm,  yet  with  a  good  sea  run- 
ning. We  all  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  were 
safely  out  of  it  Large  quantities  of  sea-birds  kept 
falling  exhausted  on  the  deck,  being  blown  into 
the  centre,  in  the  same  helpless  way  as  we  were. 
We  set  to  work,  officers  and  men,  to  pump  out 
the  ship,  taking  spells  by  turns.  Whilst  the  ship 
is  being  pumped  out,  we  will  take  our  reader  to 
the  different  parts  of  it. 

The  upper  deck  was  one  mass  of  debris ; 
looking  aloft,  you  saw  the  rigging  all  askew — 


sails,  though  furled,  actually  blown  from  the 
yard ;  yards  smashed  and  adrift.  Looking  into 
the  mizzen-rigging,  you  see  one  of  the  quarter- 
boats  stove  in  and  blown  up  aloft,  shewing  the 
force  of  the  wind  to  have  moved  it  from  its 
davits,  to  which  it  was  firndy  secured,  as  any  one 
may  know  who  has  ever  been  on  board  a  ship,  and 
noticed  the  way  of  fastening  the  boats.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  rigging,  you  see  the  remains  of  the 
other  cutter,  in  shape  of  part  only  of  the  stern- 
sheets,  everything  else  connected  with  it  being 
entirely  blown  away.  Although  '  man-ropes '  had 
been  lashed  all  over  the  upper  deck,  to  facilitate 
the  working  of  the  ship,  you  could  not  stand  steady 
during  the  horrid  motion  caused  by  the 
sive  rolling.  In  the  officers'  mess-room,  there 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  table  wrenched  off 
its  iron  legs,  and  continually  charging  up  and 
down  the  room,  as  the  ship  rolled,  which,  together 
with  casks,  cases,  chairs,  broken  glass,  and  crockery, 
and  other  debris,  rendered  the  place  highly  dan- 
gerous to  those  in  search  of  eatables  or  drink- 
ables. The  screw-hatch,  in  the  after-part  of  the 
mess-room,  was  wholly  washed  away,  thereby  caus- 
ing innumerable  articles  to  be  carried  down  the 
screw-well  into  the  sea.  The  stem-ports,  although 
secured  with  dead-lights,  were  washed  in ;  so  one 
can  easily  imagine  the  quantity  of  water  that  kept 
pouring  in  with  each  roll  or  pitch  of  the  ship. 

The  cabins  fared  no  better.  Bedding  and  other 
clothing  got  quite  soaked  through  ;  we  had  to  sleep 
in  the  same  clothes  for  three  consecutive  nights, 
besides  wearing  them  all  day ;  and  the  water, 
splashing  up  from  the  deck,  perfectly  saturated  us 
from  head  to  foot  as  we  lay  on  our  swinging-beds, 
trying  to  get  a  few  minutes'  sleep— a  thing  next  to 
impossible. 

As  concerns  the  cockpit,  lower  deck,  and  other 
mess-places,  they  fared  no  better.  The  sea-chests 
in  the  cockpit  were  all  afloat,  rendering  the 
thoroughfare  from  the  deck  to  the  cabin  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant 

Next  day,  we  again  got  into  the  centre  of  the 
storm,  observing  the  same  peculiarity  with  regard 
to  the  calm  and  birds  as  before.  During  the 
interval  of  the  second  and  third  day,  the  baro- 
meter actually  fell  to  27*63,  and  remained  so  for 
sixteen  minutes.  This  was  our  most  critical 
moment  The  sea  made  a  complete  sweep  over 
our  boom-boats,  and  drowned  all  out  live-stock. 
The  lee  waist  hammock-nettings  were  under  water 
for  several  minutes.  It  was  then  that  the  captain 
of  the  ship  asked  the  master  whether  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  cut  away  the  main-mast ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  order  to  the  carpenter  to  stand  by 
to  cut  it  away.  *  Shall  we  cut  away  now  or  not  ? ' 
said  the  captain.  '  I 'm  certain  she  cannot  right 
except  we  do  so. — All  ready  to  cut  away  the  mast, 

Mr   V — 'All  ready,  sir,'  answered  Mr  . 

— '  Wait  a  minute  longer,  sir,'  said  the  master ; 
*  I  think  she  is  righting  ; '  and  that  minute's 
delay  saved  the  mast,  for  she  righted,  otherwise 
we  must  have  gone  down,  as  the  quantity  of  water 
we  took  in  during  the  time  the  hammock-nettings 
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wore  under  water,  could  not  bat  have  told  very 
Bhortly  after.  As  the  third  day  dawned,  the  baro- 
meter had  risen  to  28*28,  with  a  hurricane  blowing 
from  the  eastward.  At  6  A.M.,  we  wore  under  bare 
poles.  At  this  time,  we  were  in  the  centre  for 
the  second  time,  as  I  stated  above.  Greatly  dis- 
heartened, we  set  to  work  again  to  pump  out  the 
ship.  Many  men  by  this  time  had  given  up 
hope,  and  it  took  all  the  tact  the  officers  possessed 
to  keep  up  their  courage;  but  with  hard  work, 
enlivened  by  songs,  we  got  the  water  under,  and 
steered  again  out  of  the  centre.  The  roll  of  the 
ship  was  from  45°  to  48° — beyond  all  description  ; 
and  combined  with  the  thick  rain,  dense  showers 
of  spray,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind,  made  our 
situation  really  awful.  During  the  fourth  day,  the 
barometer  had  gone  up  to  29*83,  and  the  wind 
gradually  abated ;  and  at  last  it  appeared  that  we 
had  evidently  steered  on  the  right  course,  We 
managed  to  set  a  little  sail,  which  put  more  heart 
into  the  men,  already  done  up  with  the  hard  work. 

Both  men  and  officers  fared  very  badly  in  the 
feeding-line :  the  men  had  to  eat  their  pork  raw, 
as  the  galley-fire  could  not  be  lit  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  ship,  although  the  donkey- 
engine  (steam)  was  doing  its  best  to  pump  it  out. 
For  two  days,  the  writer  could  only  get  two 
sardines  and  a  little  biscuit,  and  about  an  ounce  of 
potted  salmon ;  and  I  daresay  the  men  fared  worse. 
It  was  very  ludicrous  seeing  the  *  spills'  some 
fellows  got  who  missed  their  hold  when  the  ship 
suddenly  rolled  heavier  than  usual ;  they  not  only 
got  a  nasty  fall,  but  were  wet  through  with  water, 
and  covered  with  slush,  comprised  of  portmanteaus 
in  a  pulpy  state,  and  various  other  things — old 
shoes,  torn  sheets,  bedding,  &&,  all  of  which  were 
floating  about  the  ship.  On  the  day  that  the 
typhoon  abated,  we  managed  to  get  an  Irish  stew 
made  in  a  large  tin  kettle;  and  being  the  only 
meal  for  that  day,  it  was  heartily  enjoyed,  and  we 
were  not  particular  in  helping  ourselves  with  our 
fingers.  All  got  about  half  a  ration  of  it,  which 
only  tickled  the  appetite  a  little.  We  found  some 
bottled  beer,  after  getting  our  feet  cut  among  the 
glass  and  other  broken  articles  which  kept  wash- 
ing up  and  down  the  mess-room.  On  the  fifth  day, 
it  was  still  blowing  a  gale  of  wind,  but  we  hardly 
felt  it  after  the  force  of  the  typhoon.  We  got  our 
things  up  on  deck,  and  had  them  dried — a  mass  of 
worthless  rubbish!  Everything  was  discoloured 
or  spoiled.  During  the  next  day,  luckily,  the 
weather  kept  fine,  so  we  got  our  rigging  set  up, 
and  made  new  spars,  and  spliced  those  that  were 
damaged.  But  what  a  wreck  we  did  look  !  The 
paint- work  washed  away,  and  the  cabins  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  mess-room  entirely  washed  down  :  the 
loose  rigging  and  ropes,  too,  minus  their  tar,  looked 
very  queer.  As  we  got  fair  and  moderate  weather, 
wc  reached  Hong-kong  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  September  1865,  being  in  all  twenty- 
three  days  out  from  Yokohama — an  unusually  long 
voyage. 

We  learned,  after  our  arrival  at  Hong-kong,  that 
several  ahipa  had  got  into  the  typhoon,  but  had 


avoided  steering  into  the  centre  for  the  second 
time,  or  even  the  first,  as  wo  did.  The  lowest 
point  their  barometer  had  fallen  to  only  indicated 
2870 ;  and  ours  shewing  27  63,  proves  what  a  fear- 
ful storm  we  must  have  been  in.  The  clouds 
seemed  to  be  actually  on  board,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
and  you  could  see  nothing  but  a  dense  cloud  of 
rain  and  spray,  which  not  only  nearly  blinded  you, 
but  rendered  your  mouth  dry  and  parched — the 
peculiar  effect  of  imbibing  sea-water. — Such  is 
the  account  of  one  who  was  witness  of  that  well- 
known  typhoon  of  September  1865 ;  and  the  storms 
of  the  Indian  and  China  seas  are  truly  awful 

THE  C  A  F  Fl 

It  is  a  bright  October  morning ;  I  have  broken  my 
fast,  eaten  grapes,  with  cheese  as  dessert,  and  done 
my  best  to  imagine  that  (as  Frenchmen  say  it  does) 
the  mixture  gives  a  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  kissing 
the  pouting  lips  of  a  pretty  woman.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  little,  if  any,  connection  between 
the  two. 

Well,  I  have  done  my  dtjtdner,  and  am  going  to 
enjoy  a  cup  of  caff  noir,  a  petit  vcrre,  and  a  cigar. 
Here  is  the  Cafi  de  VEurope.  I  do  not  want  to 
look  at  its  name,  emblazoned  in  gold  letters  over 
the  door :  that  old  gentleman,  in  the  felt-hat,  the 
high  shirt-collar,  and  the  short  unmentionables, 
sipping  his  coffee  at  one  of  the  little  marble  tables 
that  surround  the  entrance,  is  sufficient  guarantee 
that  I  have  not  mistaken  my  way.  I  know  he 
never  frequents  any  other  establishment  In  fact, 
it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  does  not  sleep 
under  one  of  the  seats,  for,  from  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  to  the  last  thing  at  night,  this  ancient 
party  may  be  seen  outside  or  inside  the  glazed 
and  glittering  halls  of  M.  Chose.  If  he  is  not 
taking  his  coffee  and  smoking  his  cigar,  he  is 
drinking  his  choppe,  and  inhaling  through  a  meer- 
schaum. If  he  is  not  playing  dominoes  or  draughts, 
backgammon  or  chess,  then  it  is  piquet  or  ecarte 
that  occupies  his  attention.  It  is  true  that  on  rare 
occasions  he  may  be  seen  when  doing  none  of  these 
things,  and  then  he  doth  terribly  gnaw  his  white 
moustache,  and  look  like  the  lion  in  his  den,  or,  for 
aught  I  know,  the  Douglas  in  his  halL 

I  enter  the  caf6.  Obsequious  garpon  requests 
my  commands ;  and  soon  on  a  plated  waiter, 
behold,  appear  the  cup  and  little  bottle  of  cognac ! 
'Versez!'  he  shouts,  when  coffee-pot  in  hand, 
enters  garcon  No.  2,  who  gives  me  good  measure, 
high  up,  yea,  even  flowing  over  abundantly.  And 
now,  having  composed  myself  on  the  red  velvet- 
cushioned  seat,  lit  my  cigar,  and  taken  just  one 
little  sip,  to  give  the  correct  flavour  to  the  weed,  I 
gaze  around. 

Like  the  boy's  ha'porth  of  sweets,  here  are  all 
Forts.  And  do  I  not  know  themt  Can  I  not 
discern  1  Am  I  not  able  to  analyse  ?  Yes,  verily. 
What  would  the  Muse  be  worth,  had  she  not  the 
art  of  distinguishing  a  tailor  from  an  ex-colonel  of 
the  Garde  Impenale,  though  their  coats  be  of  the 
same  cut,  and  their  hats  cocked  on  one  side,  at 
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exactlj  the  same  angle  ?  Of  what  value  would  he 
her  second-sight,  if  she  could  not  look  through  the 
hlue  cloth  tunic  of  that  gentleman  opposite — see 
the  two  little  sample-bottles  of  vin  blanc  and  vin 
rouge,  together  with  the  circulars  of  '  our  firm,' 
and  tell  immediately  how  that  he  is  a  traveller 
in  the  wine-trade,  and  hails  from  Bordeaux  ? 
Truly,  the  Muse  knowcth  all  these  things,  and 
as  far  as  space  permits,  can  tell  you  all  about  the 
company. 

Let  me  begin  with  this  group  at  the  next  table. 
These  blue-coated,  red-trousered,  epauletted,  deco- 
rated, close-cropped,  curled,  moustached,  marked 
and  numbered  men — they  are  officers  in  the  555th 
Regiment  of  the  line.  No  great  perceptive  faculty 
is  necessary  to  see  that,  for  there  are  the  figures 
on  their  shakos.  A  famous  corps  is  this  555th, 
and  many  the  battle  in  which  its  serried  ranks 
have  brought  their  bayonets  down  to  the  charge. 
That  iron-gray  man  with  the  scar  on  his  forehead, 
who  is  speaking  in  such  an  excited  manner,  what 
is  he  saying  ?  '  Solferino.'  Ha !  yes,  the  555th  was 
at  Solferino,  I  recollect,  and  he  got  that  scar  from 
an  Austrian  sabre.  Eh  ?  '  Plom !  plom !  pouf.'  I 
understand  you,  my  dear  sir.  Ton  wish  to  infer 
that  you  saw  stars  for  a  moment,  then  there  was 
blood  in  your  eyes,  and  'pouf,'  down  you  went 
— very  unpleasant  indeed.  And  this  dark  man 
with  the  bald  head  and  moustaches,  like  a  couple 
of  rats  with  their  tails  curled  up,  I  must  know 
him — to  be  sure  I  do.  He  it  was  to  whom  the 
Emperor  shouted,  when  a  body  of  Austrians  threat- 
ened to  surround  his  majesty  and  his  staff :  '  Capi- 
taine,  enlcve  moi  ca ;'  and  in  five  minutes  the 
white  coats  were  running  pell-mell  down  the  hill, 
with  the  gallant  555th  at  their  heels.  That  bit  of 
ribbon  of  which  he  is  so  proud  was  his  reward. 
This  younger  fellow,  with  the  bright  black  eyes, 
well-cut  features,  and  downy  upper  lip,  did  not 
get  that  medal  for  nothing.  A  more  gallant  soldier 
never  drew  sword;  but  for  no  deed  of  slaughter 
was  that  decoration  awarded.  When  Jeanette,  the 
fair  and  daring  vivandi6re,  fell  wounded  on  the 
field  of  Magenta,  who  was  it  but  the  sous-lieu- 
tenant, Jean  Jacques  Dubois,  who  rushed,  mid  a 
storm  of  bullets,  and  right  across  the  line  of  fire  of 
an  Austrian  battery,  to  bear  the  poor  girl  out  of 
the  way  of  further  harm;  and  no  doubt,  as  he 
carried  the  lovely  form  in  his  strong  arms,  lie  felt 
a  hero,  and  he  was  one. 

What  a  queer-looking  old  gentleman  thai  is,  with 
the  green  cut-away,  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
the  blue  spectacles.  Unpleasant  are  the  lines  with 
which  Time  has  tattooed  his  sharp-looking  visage  ; 
look  at  those  deep  ones  round  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  There  is  something  intensely  disagreeable 
in  the  curve  they  take.  But  he  looks  up  from  his 
D&hats.  Ho !  ho !  my  friend,  I  know  you.  You 
and  I  have  met  before  many  a  long  league  from 
here ;  away,  down  in  the  south,  where  rolls  the 
Guadalquivir's  tawny  tide  in  the  shade  of  the 
Girnlda.  It  was  not  at  a  little  white  marble  table 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  yon  then ;  you  took 
your  seat  by  the  cloth  of  green  in  those  days.  I 


have  heard  a  tale  about  yon  and  your  blue  spec- 
tacles. You  are  a  wicked  old  man,  I  fear,  for  I 
know  more  than  one  spot  in  Europe  ■where  you 
would  scarcely  care  to  shew  that  hooked  nose  of 
yours.  A  prosperous  rascal  are  you,  it  seems, 
retired  from  business.  You  don't  intend  to  run  the 
risk  of  any  more  unpleasant  discoveries,  do  you  ? 
Those  occasions,  on  which,  by  bending  your  back, 
and  making  yourself  look  so  very  old,  you  escaped 
the  kicking  you  so  richly  deserved.  Knave  of 
clubs !  knave  of  clubs  !  I  remember  the  scene,  and 
how  I  thought  that  to  brand  that  Bame  knave  on 
your  wrinkled  old  forehead,  would  have  been  a 
just  and  fitt  ing  punishment. 

There,  in  yonder  corner,  are  a  party  of  German 
clerks,  smoking  their  clays  before  going  back  to  the 
high  stool  and  the  ledger  at  two  o'clock.  They 
have  their  coffee  served  in  glasses,  which  they  keep 
filling  up  with  water,  to  make  it  hist  out  the  hour 
which  they  have  to  spare.  Economical  youths  are 
these  sons  of  the  Yaterland,  and  with  their  two 
hundred  francs  a  month,  they  manage  to  lead  a 
very  endurable  sort  of  existence.  Over  their 
dominoes,  they  talk  of  politics,  and  curse  Bismark. 
Ah !  my  young  friend  Max,  aged  twenty,  how  hurt 
and  annoyed  the  prime-minister  would  feel  could 
be  but  hear  you  condemning  his  policy  in  such 
harsh  terms  ;  could  he  but  listen  to  those  crack  jaw- 
words  issuing  from  your  extensive  mouth,  how 
humbled  would  be  the  first  adviser  of  Prussia's 
king !  Nay,  in  a  country  where  counts  kill  cooks, 
who  knows  but  that  a  Yon's  bullet  might  not  con- 
descend to  make  a  hole  through  you,  O  indiscreetest 
of  Maxes. 

What  is  all  this  noise  about  ?  Two  Frenchmen 
are  quarrelling  over  their  cards,  it  seems.  '  Mais 
monsieur,  &c'  *  Non,  monsieur,  pas  de  tout,  Ac.' 
•  Je  vous  dis,  &c.'  *  Ce  n'est  pas  vrai,  &c.'  '  Je 
joue  le  roi,  &c'  'Cent  impossible,  &c.'  'Enfra, 
&c ;'  and  the  storm  gradually  dwindles  to  a  calm  ; 
the  one  who  bawled  the  loudest,  and  threw  his 
hands  up  the  highest,  having  apparently  got  the 
better  of  his  weaker-lunged  antagonist ;  and  another 
game  is  begun,  accompanied  by  mutterings  of  dis- 
satisfaction from  the  conquered  party. 

But  the  hum  of  voices  is  perceptibly  diminishing 
in  force,  and  the  busy  bees  are  off  to  their  various 
hives.  Six  empty  glasses  and  a  broken  pipe  are 
the  only  memorials  left  behind  them  by  the 
Teutons.  The  waiter  is  at  work  with  his  serviette 
where  late  the  two  players  'rowed'  over  their 
game  of  piquet.  The  soldiers  have  buckled  on 
their  swords,  and  gone  off  at  the  quick  march. 
The  green  cut-away  has  some  roguery  in  hand 
which  requires  his  attendance  elsewhere ;  and  the 
old  habitvt  being  alone,  amuses  himself  by 
making  a  little  tower  with  dominoes.  But  is 
there  nothing  left  worthy  the  chronicler's  attention  ? 
Verily,  the  gaily-dressed  lady-president,  and  her 
magnificent  counter,  must  have  their  place  in  the 
narrative.  The  latter  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  pulpit,  and  is  a  sight  to  see,  a  wonder  to  behold, 
a  dazzling  and  imposing  structure,  which  imme- 
diately arrests  the  stranger's  attention.   Its  top  is 
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of  white  marble,  and  its  sides  are  adorned  by  the 
artist* s  brush  and  the  gilder's  leaf.  Like  a  regiment 
of  Goliatbs  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  little  Davids, 
the  tall  liqueur  bottles  in  their  silver-plated  tray 
face  the  smaller  receptacles  for  cognac,  on  an 
equally  elegant  stand  ;  ncath  the  shade  of  the 
former,  the  glistening  sugar-basins  are  drawn  up 
in  brilliant  array,  vts-d-trw,  the  shining  cigar-holders, 
and  over  all,  tower  two  urns  of  the  best  electro- 
plate, on  which  beats  the  fierce  light  of  a  hundred 
gas-jets.  In  the  one  are  put  the  spoons,  which, 
shewing  themselves  above  the  rim,  add  considerably 
to  its  lustre ;  and  deep  in  the  l>owels  of  the  other 
lie  the  coppers  with  which  the  generosity  of  the 
visitors  has  rewarded  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
waiters.  As  for  Madame  or  Mademoiselle,  as  the 
case  may  be,  she  sits  behind  this  effulgent  mass,  is 
inclined  to  embonpoint,  has  dark  eyes  and  raven 
tresses,  dons  a  cap  which  says  as  plainly  as  cap  can 
aay,  that  when  its  mistress's  Johnny  goes  to  the  fair, 
he  does  not  forget  to  buy  the  promised  bunch  of  blue 
ribbons ;  and  wears  a  dress  which,  fitting  tightly, 
suits  admirably  the  voluptuous  development  of  her 
figure.  The  whole  is  backed  up  by  a  glass  ten 
feet  by  six,  so  as  not  to  permit  a  single  charm  to 
escape  notice  ;  an  example  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed, since,  if  'a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever,'  why  should  one  not  be  enabled,  when 
possible,  to  see  all  sides  of  it  at  once. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  which  strongly 
testifies  to  one  of  the  well-known  characteristics  of 
the  Gaul.  Turn  which  way  you  will,  your  own 
pleasing  countenance  meets  your  gaze  ;  plate-glass 
here,  plate-glass  there,  plate-glass  everywhere. 
Monsieur  is  never  tired  of  regarding  the  hand- 
somest man  he  ever  saw;  and  if  the  facility  for 
doing  so  were  not  afforded  him,  miserable  indeed 
would  be  his  life  below.  The  curl  of  his 
moustache  demands  frequent  attention.  That  off- 
side lock,  which  adorns  his  front,  must  be  kept  in 
position.  Those  eyes,  those  beautiful  eyes,  how  he 
delights  to  encounter  their  gaze !  That  nose,  quelle 
horreur! — that  nose  might  possibly  have  a  smut 
on  its  tip,  which  would  entirely  6poil  the  effect  of 
its  fair  proportions.  It  follows,  then,  that  for  him 
one  of  the  necessities  of  existence  is  a  mirror; 
accordingly,  in  his  favourite  resort,  one  finds  this 
great  want  of  his  supplied  with  all  the  generosity 
of  an  acute  public  caterer,  who  understands  liis 
countrymen  too  well  not  to  give  them  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  prevailing  weakness— their 
vanity. 

llein  1  la  belle  France,  let  beaux  Francai*  tt  let 
belle*  Francaites.  Is  there  such  another  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth?  The  Gallic  cock  mounts 
his  perch,  and  affirms  que  non.  His  men  of  genius, 
his  sailors,  his  soldiers,  and  above  all,  those  little 
fellows  got  up  in  that  mongrel  Turkish  costume, 
and  to  whom  he  has  given  the  imposing  name 
of  Zouaves— are  incomparable.  As  for  himself, 
was  ever  a  bird  with  such  magnificent  plumage  7 
Anglo-Saxon  !  take  my  advice,  and  take  his  word, 
that  there  never  was.  Argue  not  the  point ;  tempt 
him  not  to  crow  his  loudest,  for  therein  lies  his 
veritable  strength. 


But  the  cup  is  empty;  the  fragrant  weed  is 
reduced  to  ashes ;  and  it  is  time  I  bade  adieu  to 
the  indulgent  reader. 


DUMBT. 

I  see  the  face  of  the  friend  I  lout 

Before  me  as  I  nit ; 
His  thin  white  hands,  so  subtle  and  swift, 

And  his  eyes  that  gleam  with  wit 

I  see  him  across  the  square  green  cloth. 

That's  dappled  with  black  and  red  ; 
Between  the  luminous  globes  of  lamp*. 

I  watch  the  friend  long  dead. 

Brow  mysterious  as  the  Spbynx ; 

Byes  that  let  no  secrets  out ; 
When  I  lay  me  down  a  thirteenth  card, 

And  put  the  foe  to  rout 

Wily  and  soft  as  a  tiger-cat 

He  watches  the  sly  finewe  ; 
Or  the  false  card  snaps  with  a  stately  trump, 

And  a  blow  beyond  redress. 

It  is  only  I  who  can  see  him  there, 

With  victory  in  his  glance, 
As  the  cross  ruff  stopped,  he  strides  along. 

Like  Wellington  through  France. 

I  're  only  to  look  at  the  vacant  seat, 

To  see  that  face  again  ; 
A  conquering  smile  in  hla  grave  clear  eyes. 

As  of  one  on  a  battle-plain. 

And  ever  I  see  in  Dummy's  place, 
No  lonely  blank,  and  no  empty  chair, 

But  the  calm,  wise  face  of  my  long-lost  friend, 
With  his  wily  and  watchful  air. 

He  died  years  part,  in  the  jangle  reeds ; 

But  still  I  see  him  sit 
Facing  me  with  his  fan  of  cards, 

And  those  eyes  that  beam  with  wit 
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SUNSHINE. 

Op  course  I  had  seen  it,  thousands  of  times,  and 
you  have  seen  it,  every  eye  has  seen  it,  and  yet  I 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  That  was 
ray  feeling  as  the  train  slid  out  from  under  the 
tent  of  smoke  stretched  over  London  into  the 
sunshine.  I  laid  down  the  novel  I  had  taken  to 
beguile  my  way,  to  relish  the  sensation  of  sunshine 
which  I  could  really  see,  and  see  through.  It  was 
considerably  brighter  and  fresher  than  the  book. 

Not  that  I  wish  to  make  any  comparison  insult- 
ing to  novelists.  I  hate  the  virtue  which  affects  to 
decry  sensational  stories.  I  always  take  one  to  read 
in  the  train  ;  at  least,  I  don't  read  it — I  haul  it 
lazily  through  my  mind  ;  it  comes  in  and  goe3 
away.  I  don't  try  to  anticipate,  I  don't  pretend  to 
recollect ;  and  this,  let  me  remark,  gives  excellence 
to  the  man  who  can  write  anything  full  of  incident 
and  character.  The  plot,  no  doubt,  is  useful  to  the 
author;  but  some  of  the  plcasantest  novels— those 
that  are  the  most  permanently  interesting — have  no 
plot  which  absorbs  you.  They  entertain  you  as 
you  go  along.  The  best  light  literature  might  be 
read  backwards.  Take  Pickwick,  for  instance  ;  you 
can  begin  anywhere,  and  move  either  way  ;  the 
part  under  the  eye  is  sure  to  delight  you.  Indeed, 
I  would  advise  any  one  who  begins  to  suspect  any 
interest  in  the  plot  of  a  novel,  to  kill  it  at  once  by 
turning  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  and  seeing 
how  the  hero  is  finished  off.  Then,  having  cracked 
the  shell,  pulled  out  the  thorns,  and  peeled  off  the 
skin  of  the  fruit,  cat  it  at  your  leisure.  If  you  are 
eager  to  know  the  end,  you  cannot  enjoy  the 
present.  A  good  story  is  like  a  life,  full  of  imme- 
diate interest ;  and,  as  a  wise  man  will  not  vex 
himself  about  what  is  to  be,  so  a  wise  reader  will 
not  destroy  the  passing  entertainment  of  his  book 
by  permitting  his  thoughts  to  travel  onwards,  and 
wonder  how  it  will  all  end.  He  will  extinguish 
this  care  at  once  by  looking  at  the  end,  and  then 
follow  such  life  as  the  book  may  possess. 

I  know  that  this  is  very  questionable  advice. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  rank  heresy  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  may  be  true.    At  anyrate,  I  have 


no  call  to  utter  it,  since  I  sat  down  to  write 
not  about  novels,  but  about  sunshine.  Sunshine 
is  most  striking  to  a  Londoner  when  he  travels 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  If  you  leave  town  with 
the  wind,  you  will  find  that  the  smoke  does  so  too, 
marring  the  air  and  sky  for  miles.  You  seem  to 
fancy  that  you  cannot  get  out  of  it  You  are  in  the 
country— at  least  according  to  Bradshaw — but  there 
is  still  the  same  dun  cloud  over  your  heads,  dirty- 
ing the  light  of  heaven  and  the  face  of  the  world. 
I  had  seen  it  some  miles  from  London  a  few  days 
before,  when  I  took  a  party  of  young  people  out 
for  an  afternoon's  holiday  in  the  fields.  We  drove 
fairly  beyond  the  suburbs.  The  bright-winged 
rooks  were  walking  leisurely  among  the  butter-cups 
on  the  meadow,  the  may  was  thick  upon  the  hedge, 
the  geese  bestrode  the  common,  the  redstart  sat 
upon  the  furze,  the  rabbits  fringed  the  copse,  and 
yet  the  smoke  of  London  browned  the  sunshine. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day,  as  far  as  the  elements  them- 
selves were  concerned.  Meteorologically  speaking, 
the  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  sky  clear ;  but  we 
were  to  leeward  of  ten  thousand  chimneys,  and 
their  united  breath  rolled  slowly  along  in  a  thin 
but  dirty  mist.  Thus  the  air  is  denied,  sometimes 
twenty  miles  from  London. 

But  yesterday  we  went  out  of  it  to  windward. 
A  steady  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  east ;  and 
the  moment  we  were  clear  of  Spitalfields  and  its 
belongings,  we  came  into  the  first  clean  sunshine  I 
had  seen  since  the  summer  before. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  visited  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  felt  inclined  to  suspect  the  brightness  of  some 
of  the  pictures  as  a  caricature  of  light.  Six  months' 
fog  and  smoke  hail  so  dulled  the  memory,  that  the 
sharp  edges  of  shine  and  shade  upon  the  canvas 
seemed  unnatural ;  but  even  the  flat  face  of  Essex 
shewed  a  beauty  in  the  evening  sun — we  left  by  a 
late  train — which  arose  almost  wholly  from  reflec- 
tion. Everything  threw  back  the  sunshine.  It 
poured  down  upon  the  green  young  wheat,  and 
flowing  over  the  fields,  burst  in  golden  spray  over 
the  hedge.*  ;  it  spotted  the  rank  grass  in  the 
plantations,  and  flashed  from  the  bird  upon  the 
wiug  ;  it  twinkled  in  the  leaves,  and  gilt  the  gray 
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church-tower  over  the  trees.  There  was  not  heat 
enough  to  raise  a  shimmer  from  the  soil ;  thus  the 
most  distant  objects — the  barn  and  stacks,  and 
clumps  of  fir  which  jagged  the  furthest  line  of  the 
horizon,  wero  as  clean-edged  as  the  metal  of  the 
engine  which  waited  in  the  siding  at  the  country 
station.  The  sense  of  sight  seemed  to  be  intensified. 
When  we  got  to  Manningtree,  and  the  train  ran 
by  the  foot  of  the  river  Stour,  then  filled  with 
the  tide,  every  crisp  little  wave  shone  blue,  and  the 
rigging  of  a  smack  at  anchor  far  up  the  channel 
shewed  like  white  thread.  I  never  saw  so  bright 
a  day. 

Tired  with  a  long  winter's  heavy  work  in 
town,  I  was  on  my  way  for  a  week's  holiday  in 
Suffolk,  where  I  counted  on  the  still  rest  of  the 
garden,  and  (let  me  not  be  ashamed  of  it)  my  fill 
of  sleep,  whenever  I  had  a  chance,  for,  let  me 
assure  you,  that  if  you  are  seeking  rest,  and  feel 
the  breath  of  the  dream-god  about  you,  even 
directly  after  breakfast,  yield  at  once — sleep  when 
you  can  and  as  much  as  you  can.  Thus  nature 
knits  up  not  only  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  one  day's 
care,  but  goes  carefully  over  the  whole  fabric  of 
your  being,  and  makes  good  many  a  threadbare 
place  which  incessant  work  has  left  unmended 
from  week  to  week.  Yield  to  her  hand  as  she  feels 
for  the  worn  spots  ;  and  if  you  can  go  to  sleep  in 
the  daytime,  even  after  a  good  night's  rest,  let  no 
affectation  of  shame  hinder  your  acceptance  of  the 
privilege.  Lay  the  monotonous  newspaper  down, 
put  your  legs  up  on  the  sofa,  and  go  to  sleep. 

Well,  I  had  started  for  an  unequivocal  holiday, 
and  fear  not  to  confess  that  I  reckoned  on  some  of 
these  by-naps,  when  I  was  filled  with  a  seemingly 
fresh  sense  of  the  regenerating  power  of  sunshine. 
I  put  my  head  into  it  out  of  the  window ;  I  dipped 
my  hands  in  it ;  I  drank  it  by  gallons.  There  never 
was  so  clean  and  sparkling  a  day — one  so  full  of 
light — before.  The  share  of  the  dirty  plough  in  the 
field  shone  as  it  turned  ;  the  very  telegraph-wires 
seemed  to  be  flashing  messages  of  their  own.  Had 
the  needle  in  the  busy  station  in  the  smoke-clad 
town  been  left  to  itself,  it  would  have  filled  the 
telegrams  of  the  day  with  the  repeated  word 
'  Sunshine.' 

Sunshine !  How  many  different  kinds  of  it 
there  are.  The  pale  shine  of  winter,  when  light 
Beems  to  have  no  warmth  ;  the  white  glare  of  the 
southern  summer,  when  the  house  is  still,  and  the 
lizard  runs  along  the  garden-wall,  and  the  toiling 
fountain  among  the  flower-beds  seems  to  be  beaten 
down  by  the  pressure  of  the  noonday  heat — when 
the  fig  swells  in  the  warm  shade  of  the  leaf,  and 
shews  its  purple  pulp  through  cracks  of  utter 
ripeness— when  the  fir  door-post  sweats  with 
beads  of  turpentine,  and  the  knot-hole  in  the 
shutters  lets  in  a  round  shaft  of  heat  like  a  white, 
hot  bar  of  iron.  That  is  sunshine  with  a  ven- 
geance, when  you  step  quickly  across  the  blistering 
road  into  the  shadow  of  the  house,  and  even  the 
dogs  in  the  shade  lay  their  bodies  out  upon  the 
coolest  stone. 

Then  there  is  evening  sunshine,  when  the  face 
of  the  cliff  glows  red,  and  the  shadow  of  the  cow  in 
the  field  is  as  that  of  a  giraffe.  At  such  times, 
moreover,  you  seem  to  have  unexpectedly  met  with 
the  hottest  hour  of  the  day.  If  it  be  full  bu miner, 
and  you  go  out  for  your  evening  walk  while  the 
sun  is  yet  above  the  roofs  and  trees,  you  catch  its 
power  on  the  whole  surface  of  your  body.  Then, 
for  all  the  protection  it  gives  you,  you  might  wear 


a  hat  without  a  brim ;  and  an  umbrella  only  crowns 
your  shadow  with  a  dome  which  makes  it  look  like 
a  huge  walking  mushroom. 

Then  there  is  the  sunshine  of  late  autumn, 
when  the  rotting  leaves  paint  the  ground,  and  the 
low  clouds  put  on  the  deepest  purple  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  special  glory  in  the  sunsets  of  the  last 
October  or  the  first  November  wtfek. 

I  have  often  wished  to  see  the  sunshine  of  the 
arctic  regions,  where  the  day  is  six  months  long ; 
when  week  after  week  the  sun  only  dips  down 
towards  the  horizon,  and  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
some  strange  power  beyond  the  edge  of  the  world 
which  will  not  let  him  lie  down  to  rest,  until  at 
last  he  slowly  toils  out  of  your  sight,  and  goes  to  bed 
for  half  a  year.  I  should  like  to  see  the  sunshine 
of  the  equator,  when  at  noon  you  might  shade  a 
maypole  with  a  soup-plate,  and  there  is  no  shadow 
even  to  a  rock  ;  when,  if  people  had  chimneys  like 
ours,  the  grate  would  be  full  of  light  from  above, 
and  you  would  have  fire  upon  your  hearth  straight 
from  heaven  itself;  when  in  the  broiling  middle 
of  the  day  you  might  open  every  shutter  and  pull 
up  every  blind,  and  yet  see  no  beam  of  sunshine 
lie  athwart  the  room ;  when,  if  you  dared  to  stand 
bareheaded  in  your  court-yard,  the  focus  of  a 
summer  would  seem  to  be  brought  upon  your 
brain,  and  would  fry  you  into  madness. 

There,  of  course,  we  dread  the  sun.  His  strokes 
are  not  blessed,  but  fatal.  Here,  however,  in 
England,  I  do  not  think  we  appreciate  the  excel- 
lence of  sunshine  above  light  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  former  is  injurious  to  us.  In  many  cases, 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  bare 
skin  has  a  marvellously  healing  effect,  and  a 
house  which,  in  addition  to  cleanliness,  hi  well 
flooded  with  sunshine,  is  almost  sure  to  be  a 
healthy  one.  True,  it  takes  colour  out  of  curtains 
and  carpets,  but  it  gives  it  to  the  cheek.  I  don't 
mean  tan,  but  that  glow  beneath  the  skin  which 
shews  from  within.  I  may  add,  however,  that  a 
capacity  to  become  tanned  is  a  sign  of  a  reserve  of 
health. 

Do  not  be  content  with  light ;  get  sunshine. 
Seek  the  presence  of  the  source  of  light  itself.  Let 
it  into  your  house,  into  your  pores,  into  your 
blood.  Though  it  makes  the  haggard  look  more 
haggard,  the  sun  shines  upon  no  one  without  com- 
municating something  of  itself.  Don't  be  content 
with  trying  to  live  so  that  your  life  may  bear  the 
light,  but  get  your  very  life  quickened  with  that 
power  to  which  all  that  is  sweet  and  strong  and 
beautiful  in  nature  has  turned  for  ripeness  and 
growth. 

INCH    BY  INCH. 

A  WEST  INDIAN  SKETCH. 

One  fine  morning  in  August,  I  arose  at  early 
dawn,  and  had  just  finished  dressing  myself,  when 
an  old  black  woman  put  her  head  into  ray  room, 
exclaiming :  '  Hy,  is  you  dressed,  massa  V  and 
seeing  that  I  was,  she  went  on :  1 1  bring  de  coffee 
and  cigars  ;  how  de  dis  maaning,  massa  ?' 

4  Come  in,  Judy,'  I  answered;  'I'm  all  right. 
But  what  is  the  matter  ?   You  don't  look  well.' 
'  I  is  rader  poorly,  tank  God  ! '  she  replied. 
Judy  did  not  leave  the  room,  as  usual,  when  I 
had  taken  my  coffee ;  so,  knowing  that  she  had  got 
I  something  on  her  mind,  of  which  she  wished  to 
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disburden  herself,  I  said:  'Well,  Judy,  what 
is  it?' 

*  Will  mana  look  at  de  'rometer  bum-bye  V 

4  Look  at  the  barometer  I    What  for,  Judy  ?' 

'  I  tink  we  is  goin'  to  hab  hurricane.' 

4  A  hurricane !  Why,  there  never  was  a  finer 
morning  came  out  of  the  heavens.' 

4  Dat  for  true,  massa ;  but  we  is  goin'  to  hab 
hurricane  for  all  dat  Massa  no  go  to  Paradise 
dish  day.' 

•  Not  go  to  Paradise  !    Why  not,  Judy  V 
'Paradise  nice  place  in  fine  wedder;  but  him 

too  much  near  de  mountains  for  safe  in  hurricane.' 

4  Well,  I  '11  look  at  the  glass  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  my  coffee ;  but  as  to  not  going  to  Para- 
dise, that's  out  of  the  question.' 

The  old  woman  left  me ;  and  finishing  my  coffee,  I 
stepped  out  to  examine  the  barometer.  It  stood  at 
3(H),  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  morning  was  a  splendid 
one ;  so,  knowing  that  there  was  a  young  lady  at 
Paradise  who  was  expecting  me,  I  laughed  at  Old 
Judy's  fears,  and  determined  to  start 

At  thia  moment  my  Wend  came  bustling  out  of 
his  room.  4  How 's  the  glass,  Tom  ?  Judy  says  we 
are  going  to  have  a  storm ;  and  she 's  always  right' 

4 Nonsense !'  I  replied.  4  The  glass  is  as  firm  as  a 
rock  ;  and  as  to  Judy's  feelings,  that 's  all  nonsense.' 

'  Ah !  but  I  tell  you  it 's  no  such  thing.  1  've 
been  in  four  hurricanes,  and  Judy  has  foretold 
every  one  of  them.  We  may  not  get  it  to-day  ;  but 
she 's  better  than  any  weather-glass ;  so,  if  you  take 
my  advice,  you  will  defer  your  trip  to  the  Gordons.' 

'  Stuff!'  I  replied.  4 1  gave  my  word,  and  go  I 
shall!  I  dont  want  to  drag  you  out  if  you're 
afraid,  but  you  must  not  think  to  frighten  me.' 

4  Ah,  my  dear  boy !'  answered  my  friend, 4  when 
you  have  had  one  taste  of  a  West  Indian  hurricane, 
you  will  not  want  a  second ;  besides,  there  is  not 
a  worse  place  in  the  island  than  that  same  Paradise 
of  Gordon's.  The  wind  gets  between  those  two 
mountains,  and  rages  up  the  valley  like  mad.' 

I  was  duly  impressed  with  my  friend's  advice, 
and  loath  to  leave  him,  for  I  perceived  that  he 
was  really  in  earnest ;  but  truth  to  say,  there 
was  a  certain  Mary  Gordon  at  Paradise  (the  name, 
by  the  by,  of  her  father's  plantation),  for  whom,  as 
sailors  say,  I  had  a  sneaking  kindness,  and, nothing 
short  of  the  absolute  presence  of  the  tornado  would 
have  stopped  me.  Besides,  I  was  in  full  health 
and  spirits ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  I,  who  had 
been  knocking  about  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
could  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  an  ancient 
black  woman,  or  with  those  of  the  climate-worn 
and  sensitive  old  planter  with  whom  I  was  staying. 
Mounting  my  horse,  therefore,  with  a  black  boy 
for  a  guide,  I  started  on  my  journey. 

I  rode  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  for  there  is  something 
in  the  early  breeze  of  a  tropical  morning  which  is 
peculiarly  refreshing,  and  diffuses  a  buoyant  elas- 
ticity into  your  frame,  which  is  only  to  be  restrained 
by  active  exercise.  In  addition  to  this,  the  scenery 
through  which  I  was  travelling  was  of  the  most 
enchanting  description  ;  while  I,  with  a  light  heart, 
wns  speeding  on  to  seek  a  creole  houri  in  a  tropical 
'  Paradise.'  I  had  got  about  one-third  of  the  way, 
when  I  came  to  two  roads  ;  1  was  somewhat  puzzled 


which  to  take,  for  I  had  forgotten  my  guide,  and 
had  ridden  so  fast  that  I  felt  certain  I  had  left  him 
far  behind.  I  was  about  to  take  the  one  to  tbe 
left,  when  a  voice  behind  me  exclaimed  :  4  Him  de 
wrung  way,  massa  ;  de  lef  is  de  right  way.'  I 
turned  round  in  surprise,  and  there  I  found  my 
little  black  guide  clinging  to  the  horse's  tail.  The 
horse,  I  presume,  being  used  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
took  no  notice  of  it,  though  the  young  rascal  had  in 
his  hand  a  pointed  stick,  with  which  at  times  he 
accelerated  the  animal's  movements. 

The  road,  though  it  proved  a  very  bad  one,  was 
wild  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  It  followed 
the  course  of  a  deep  gully,  whose  sides  became 
more  and  more  precipitous  as  I  advanced,  but 
were  covered  with  a  green  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, consisting  of  bushes  and  creepers,  the  blossoms 
on  which  were  marvellously  beautiful. 

After  wending  for  some  distance  through  the 
bottom  of  this  ravine,  I  at  lost  emerged  into  the 
open  country,  at  a  spot  of  peculiar  beauty.  On  my 
right  and  left  rose  high  mountains,  whose  peaks, 
now  and  then  visible  through  the  clouds,  seemed 
to  reach  the  heavens.  The  whole  of  these  moun- 
tains were  clothed  with  a  perpetual  verdure,  while 
before  me  was  a  valley,  spreading  out  in  grassy 
slopes  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

I  had  never  seen  anything  so  truly  grand.  I  was 
fascinated,  for  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the 
imagination  so  powerfully  affected  by  scenic  effect 
as  in  the  tropics.  The  majestic  grandeur  of  tho 
mountains,  the  mingled  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
vegetation,  and  the  deep  and  sombre  forests,  were 
all  new  to  me.  Then  the  strange  convolutions  of 
the  clouds,  which,  pressed  by  the  wind  against  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sierra,  came  rolling  and  tum- 
bling over  the  mountains,  now  concealing  and  now 
disclosing  some  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in 
nature,  excited  in  me  such  lively  and  rapturous 
interest  as  could  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

4  Massa  no  get  to  Paradise  dis  day,  if  him  'top 
looking  at  de  mountains  all  de  maaning,'  said  my 
little  guide. 

Admonished  by  this,  I  again  started.  I  had  not 
proceeded  much  further,  when  I  perceived  that  Old 
Judy's  prognostics  were  not  without  their  signifi- 
cance, for  a  brilliant  though  ominous  scene  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view.  A  tremendous  bank  of 
black  clouds  had  risen  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  hung  almost  stationary  on 
the  distant  horizon.  I  was  looking  at  this,  when 
all  at  once  it  seemed  moved  as  by  a  mighty  wind ; 
mass  after  mass  of  murky  vapour  rolled  up,  and 
spread  themselves  athwart  the  heavens. 

4  Hurricane  do  come,  massa,  now  for  true  ! '  cried 
my  little  Cupid.  4  Ole  J  udy  always  right ;  and  massa 
no  make  haste,  de  rain  catch  we.' 

I  did  not  heed  what  the  boy  said,  for  it  was  a 
strange  and  magnificent  sight  upon  which  I  was 
gazing.  One  half  of  the  heavens  was  black  as 
night,  and  the  other  bright  and  radiant  the  sky 
without  a  cloud.  Never,  perhaps,  did  the  eye  of 
man  rest  upon  a  greater  contrast,  never  was  a  scene 
of  greater  loveliness  mingled  with  one  of  more 
appalling  magnificence.  The  contrast  reached  its 
climax  when  suddenly  from  out  the  dark  pall 
flash  after  flash  of  lightning  descended  into  the 
sea,  and  the  thunder,  after  growling  hoarsely  in  the 
distance,  was  echoed  back  by  the  mountains,  rever- 
berating from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  from  rock  to  rock. 
It  was  Peace  and  War  personified  ;  but  alas !  the 
blue  sky,  the  emblem  of  peace,  was  being  fast 
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swallowed  up  by  the  rolling  war-cloud,  which,  in  all 
the  majesty  of  angry  nature,  was  hastening  to  blot 
out  all  that  remained  of  tranquillity  and  beauty. 

At  lost  I  turned  to  go.  Both  my  horse  and  my 
guide  seemed  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
exertion,  and  I  found  myself,  as  it  were,  racing 
with  the  storm  ;  but  before  I  could  reach  my 
friend's  plantation,  the  clouds  were  flying  over  my 
head,  and  the  wind  was  howling  aloft  as  though  a 
gale  was  blowing ;  though,  below,  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  air,  not  a  leaf  stirred,  and  not  a  ripple 
ruffled  the  placid  sea. 

Paradise  now  appeared  in  view ;  and  it  well 
deserved  its  name,  lor  a  more  beautifully  situated 
place  I  had  never  seen.  By  the  time  I  reached  the 
house,  it  began  to  rain,  and  leaping  from  my  horse, 
I  dashed  up  the  steps  into  the  hall.  I  was  warmly 
greeted  by  Mr  Gordon  and  his  two  daughters, 
for  though  Mary  was  not  quite  po  demonstrative  as 
Grace,  the  glance  of  her  eye  and  the  rose  upon 
her  cheek  told  mc  at  anyrate  that  I  was  not 
unwelcome. 

'Very  glad  you  are  come,'  said  Mr  Gordon; 
*  though  we  did  not  expect  you.  But  how  is  it  the 
colonel  is  not  with  you  ? ' 

'  He  would  not  come  because  Old  J udy  prophe- 
sied we  were  going  to  have  a  hurricane.  I  laughed 
at  her  at  the  time,  but  I  fancy  I  made  a  mistake.' 

4  No  doulit  of  it.  That  old  woman  is  always  right : 
the  glass  has  gone  down  like  a  lump  of  lead ;  so 
let  us  get  our  breakfast  at  once,  or  we  shall  be 
done  out  of  it. — Here 's  Mrs  Seuter  and  her  girls ;  1 
think  you  know  them.' 

Mrs  Seuter  was  the  widow  of  a  Scotch  planter, 
very  fat  and  very  fussy ;  but  with  the  remainder 
of  the  party,  my  story  has  nothing  to  do.  During 
breakfast,  the  wind  increased  in  violence,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  over,  the  hurricane  had  commenced 
in  good  earnest  Mr  Gordon  seeing  this,  imme- 
diately set  about  making  preparations  to  with- 
stand it.  Windows  and  doors  were  hastily  but 
strongly  barricaded,  and  the  most  portable  articles 
of  value,  together  with  a  quantity  of  provisions, 
were  conveyed  down  a  trap-door  into  a  cellar, 
Duilt  on  purpose  for  safety  during  hurricanes. 

This  was  scarcely  accomplished,  when  the  field- 
hands  and  the  whole  population  of  the  village  came 
hurrying  up  to  seek  lor  shelter  and  companionship 
with  their  master  and  his  family. 

Meantime  the  whole  sky  hod  become  as  black  as 
night,  the  clouds  as  they  advanced  descending 
almost  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  was  now 
lashed  into  the  widest  fury  by  the  gale.  Every 
now  and  then,  flashes  of  the  most  vivid  lightning 
burst  from  the  clouds,  and  descending,  were 
instantly  engulfed  in  the  sea ;  the  next  moment 
they  reappeared  from  beneath  the  white  foam,  and 
apparently  ascending  towards  the  sky,  were  met  by 
other  masses  hovering  above. 

The  thunder  burst  in  appalling  crashes  over 
our  heads,  waking  up  the  echoes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  and  shaking  the  house  to  its  very 
foundation  ;  the  rain,  too,  descended  in  cataracts  : 
it  seemed  as  though  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were 
opened,  and  the  eternal  waters  were  pouring  down 
upon  us.  To  add  to  the  aw  fulness  of  the  scene,  it 
gradually  became  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  wind  every 
instant  increasing  in  intensity. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  noise  of  the  gale  was 
something  1  had  never  lndbre  heard,  and  yet  every 
nnniH-nt  it  seemed  to  wax  stronger  and  stronger, 
till  it  increased  to  such  an  overwhelming  roar, 


that  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  human  voice,  in 
closest  proximity,  were  quite  unheard. 

The  building  began  to  shew  by  its  quakings 
that  it  was  time  to  get  below  into  a  place  of 
greater  safety.  The  negroes  were  therefore  roused 
from  their  stupor,  and  by  signs  desired  to  go  below. 

The  house  by  this  time  had  become  little  better 
than  a  rocking  vessel,  whilst  a  shower  of  shingles 
and  tiles  was  every  instant  swept  from  the  roof. 
Very  soon  all,  save  Mr  Gordon,  were  safely  con- 
veyed below,  Mary  and  I  being  the  last  to  descend. 
As  we  did  so,  a  loud  crash  proclaimed  that  some- 
thing had  fallen  ;  and  I  darted  back  to  sec  if  any 
accident  had  happened  to  my  host.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  room,  I  found  him  uninjured ;  but 
a  sudden  break  in  the  clouds  and  a  gleam  of  light 
disclosed  an  extraordinary  eight  to  me.  The  air 
was  filled  with  missiles  of  all  descriptions— brauches 
of  trees,  huge  stones,  beams,  and  all  sorts  of  mov- 
ables, which  were  driven  along  with  incredible 
speed. 

Suddenly,  a  violent  shock  was  felt,  sending  a 
thrill  through  my  heart,  for  I  expected  to  see  the 
whole  house  come  falling  upon  us.  The  clouds 
had  once  more  closed  up,  and  darkness  again 
covered  the  earth,  the  rapidly  repeated  flashes  of 
lightning  only  rendering  it  more  impenetrable ; 
while  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  crashing  of 
the  thunder,  made  np  a  hideous  tumult  such  as 
appalled  the  heart,  and  almost  annihilated  the 
mind. 

1  have  but  a  very  dim  recollection  of  what  after- 
wards transpired,  till  I  found  myself  descending 
the  ladder  with  Mr  Gordon ;  but  I  know  that 
before  we  closed  the  trap,  the  storm  had  resumed 
its  empire,  and  the  vibration  of  the  walls  told 
me  they  could  not  stand  long  unless  it  abated. 
When  we  had  done  this,  though  the  sounds  from 
above  were  every  now  and  then  startling  and 
appalling,  we  were  in  comparative  quietude,  and 
were  enabled  to  relieve  our  dumb-show  by  the 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  To  hear  the 
sound  of  our  own  voices,  and  communicate  our 
thoughts  by  words,  after  the  overpowering  din  by 
which  we  had  for  the  last  hour  been  encompassed, 
was  a  comfort  which  words  cannot  express.  The 
relief  to  poor  Mrs  Seuter  must  have  been  immense, 
for  now  she  could  hear  herself  speak,  and  listen  to 
her  own  groans. 

4  The  Lord  preserve  us ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  *  but 
this  is  awful.   I  shall  die  with  fright.   If  I  had 
never  left  Aberdeen,  I  should  never  have 
Gracious  powers,  what's  that?   We  shall  all  be 
swallowed  up ! ' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  report,  and  then  a 
rolling  crush  over  our  heads,  which  made  the  earth 
shake  beneath  us. 

'That's  the  house  gone,' said  Mr  Gordon  quietly. 
4  I  expected  it  would  not  hold  up  long.' 

This  was  followed  by  a  wail  among  the  negresses, 
and  a  young  girl  rose  np  exclaiming :  '  Eh,  me 
Gad !  I  lef  me  piccaniny  sleep  :  warra  I  do  now  ? 
Tan  away  der — tan  away  ;  let  me  go  fetch  him.' 

4  Chough-body  !'  replied  an  old  woman  ;  4  you  is 
mad  ;  you  lef  you  senses  wid  you  piccaniny  too. 
Tan  till.  Garramighty  take  cure  ob  piccaniny  now 
— nobody  else  can. 

This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  afford  much 
comfort  to  the  poor  girl,  who  did  nothing  but  sit 
and  wail. 

My  mind  had  hitherto  been  so  occupied  that  I 
had  not  time  to  take  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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scene  by  which  we  wore  surrounded.    Immured  in  i 
a  large  dark  vault,  lit  only  by  the  feeble  rays  of ' 
two  candles,  and  u  lamp  which  hung  from  the  j 
ceiling,  there  was  just  sufficient  light  to  give . 
everything,  except  those  within  the  radius  of  these  | 
lights,  a  grotesque  or  diabolical  aspect.  The 
negroes  in  the  distance,  most  of  whom  were 
huddled  on  the  floor,  appeared  the  very  personi- 
fication of  spirits  of  darkness  awaiting  their  con- 
demnation ;  one  old  negro,  toll  and  spectral,  in  the 
background,  looking  like  a  malevolent  demon 
gloating  over  their  fall. 

During  more  than  an  hour,  we  remained  in  a 
state  of  incertitude  as  to  what  was  going  on  above 
us :  all  we  knew  was  that  the  noise  of  the  storm 
had  sensibly  diminished.    At  last,  I  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  and  mounting  the  ladder,  I  endeavoured 
to  open  the  trap,  that  I  might  see  what  was  the 
state  of  things  above  ground.  I  undid  the  latch,  and 
essayed  to  lilt  up  the  door ;  but  my  strength  was  not 
sufficient  to  lift  it    I  called  up  Mr  Gordon  and 
one  of  the  negroes  ;  but  our  united  strength  failed 
to  move  it ;  and  at  last,  after  repeated  efforts,  we 
were  fain  to  give  over,  for  it  became  clear  that  the 
ruins  of  the  house  had  fallen  over  us,  and  till 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  above,  we  were 
prisoners.    Our  position  was  by  no  means  an  envi- 
able one,  for  we  had  no  idea  when,  even  if  ever, 
we  should  bo  released,  and  our  stock  of  food  was 
very  scanty.   But  this  was  not  the  worst  evil  we 
had  to  encounter,  for  presently,  as  we  sat,  a  low 
mysterious  rumbling  came  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.    A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  the  noise 
increased — reached  us — the  earth  rose  under  our  ' 
feet — the  whole  edifice  reeled — the  walls  cracked —  j 
and  the  ladder  leading  to  the  trap  split  into  frag-  | 
ments,  and  fell  among  the  negroes,  whose  wild  and 
despairing  cries  rent  the  vault.   It  was  a  moment  . 
of  intense  agony.    We  all  stood  transfixed  with  , 
awe,  for  we  expected  nothing  less  than  that  the  j 
earth  was  about  to  open  and  swallow  us  up. 

No  sooner  had  the  earthquake  passed,  than  a  ! 
new  danger  menaced  us.    Through  one  of  the  I 
cracks  in  the  wall,  water  was  flowing  rapidly,  and  j 
the  floor  of  the  vault  was  already  covered  some 
inches  deep.   At  first,  neither  Mrs  Seuter  nor  the 
negroes  seemed  to  comprehend  this ;  but  as  the 
water  rapidly  increased,  Mrs  Seuter  became  alive 
to  her  peril. 

*  Why,'  she  exclaimed,  starting  up, '  we  shall  all 
be  drowned  !— Is  there  no  means  of  escape  ?  Can 
you  think  of  no  way  of  extricating  us  V  she  asked 
of  me. 

'  None  whatever,'  I  replied.  *  We  are  in  the  hands 
of  God  ;  He  alone  can  help  us,  if  it  is  His  good 
pleasure.' 

The  old  lady's  countenance  became  ashy  pale, 
and  then  she  threw  up  her  arms,  and  shrieked : 
'  I  can't  die — I  won't  die  !  Will  nobody  save  me  ? 
I'll  give  anything. — I'll  buy  your  freedom,  and 
make  you  rich,'  she  continued,  turning  to  the 
negroes. 

'  Ess,  ma'am,  we  save  you  if  we  can  ;  we  no  let 
buckra  ladies  die  if  we  help  it ;  but  negger  life 
as  good  as  anybody's,  and  bum-bye,  when  de  water 
come  ober  de  head,  we  no  help  ourselves :  we  all 
be  like  den — we  all  be  free,  and  rich  too,  de  Lord 
be  praise !' 

As  the  water  rose,  it  was  quite  a  study  to  watch 
the  faces  of  those  qbout  me,  particularly  of  the 
negroes.  The  gradual  transition  from  anxiety  to 
fear,  and  from  that  to  the  wildest  despair,  would 


have  been  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  had  not  our 
situat  ion  been  so  appalling. 

While  all  around  were  crying  and  wailing, 
however,  Mary  and  Grace  were  perfectly  quiet. 
Their  courage  did  not  fail  them  for  an  instant, 
though  the  water  had  now  reached  above  their 
knees.  In  the  faces  of  these  two  girls  might  bo 
read  that  uncomplaining  patience,  that  high  and 
enduring  fortitude,  which  is  a  special  characteristic 
of  Anglo-tropical  women.  The  contrast  between 
their  calmness  and  the  wild  despair  of  Mrs  Seuter 
and  the  negroes  was  very  noticeable.  It  was  a 
time  to  try  the  courage  of  any  one.  Mr  Gordon 
I  knew  was  not  wanting  in  courage,  but  his  for- 
titude seemed  to  have  forsaken  him.  His  looks 
were  wild  ;  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  twitched 
and  quivered,  and  now  and  then  he  muttered 
something  that  I  could  not  hear. 

Inch  by  inch  the  water  rose  till  it  reached  my 
waistcoat  One  by  one  the  buttons  disappeared, 
as  each  minute  our  enemy  gained  upon  us.  Still 
I  was  loath  to  relinquish  all  hope.  Meantime,  not 
a  word  had  been  uttered  or  an  exclamation  made 
by  Mr  Gordon  or  his  daughters.  Mrs  Seuter  had 
ceased  her  cries,  for  she  had  persuaded  a  tall 
negro  to  hoist  her  upon  his  shoulders,  where  she 
sat  grasping  one  of  the  candies  with  great  satis- 
faction. She  was  in  a  fool's  paradise,  for  she 
did  not  remember  that  the  instinct  of  life  was  as 
strong  in  the  negro  as  in  herself,  and  that  the 
moment  the  water  ro*e  high  enough  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  negro,  he  would  in  all  probability 
leave  her  to  her  fate.  No,  there  was  no  help  or 
escape  for  us,  and  all  we  could  do  was  calmly  to 
wait  the  approach  of  that  death,  which  was  slowly 
creeping  upon  us.  A  moment  of  more  awful 
suspense  could  not  be  contemplated.  I  have 
been  through  many  perils,  but  never  anything 
like  this.  A  man  may  l>e  brave  when  his  blood 
is  hot,  and  the  tide  of  battle  carries  him  on ; 
but  to  stand  still  and  seo  the  grim  destroyer 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  minute  by  minute, 
and  inch  by  inch,  requires  a  very  different  sort  of 
courage. 

The  water  had  by  this  time  reached  almost  to 
our  shoulders,  and  1  felt  my  fortitude  giving  way  : 
I  wanted  to  call  aloud,  to  "shriek  for  help  ;  there 
was  something  so  horrible  in  the  idea  of  being  thus 
drowned,  like  rats  in  a  cellar,  that  I  recoiled  from 
it.  All  thii*  takes  little  time  to  describe  ;  but  the 
rise  of  the  water  was  so  slow,  that  more  than  half 
un  hour  had  elapsed  since  it  first  entered  the  vault. 
And  now  again  came  the  rumbling  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  sickening  sensation  of  its  shock.  The 
place  shook,  the  water  was  agitated,  and  partially 
subsided.  For  a  time  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  ; 
I  expected  to  see  it  rise  again  ;  but  I  watched  it 
closely,  and  found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  it  was 
rapidly  diminishing.  It  was  certainly  a  moment  of 
intense  relief,  though  our  danger  was  not  all  over. 
We  were  saved  from  immediate  death  ;  but  how 
were  we  to  be  extricated  from  our  living  tomb  ? 
how  were  we  to  make  our  situation  known  to 
others  ? 

For  several  hours  we  remained  in  tins  state- 
part  of  the  time  with  the  additional  horror  of  dark- 
ness, for  the  lights  had  burned  out,  and  we  hod  no 
others  to  replace  them.  I  can't  tell  if  I  or  any 
one  else  slept,  but  I  know  that  after  a  time  we  all 
appeared  in  a  state  of  stupor,  for  not  a  word  was 
uttered.  At  one  time,  I  fancied  my  senses  were 
leaving  me,  for  my  brain  was  filled  with  strange 
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unearthly  visions.  From  this  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  most  appalling  shrieks. 

' What  is  it  V  asked  L    *  What  is  the  matter  V 

'  The  water  coming  in  again !  Don't  you  hear 
it?'  cried  Mrs  Seuter. 

I  listened.  There  was  a  noise  certainly,  but  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  that  of  water ;  then  it  ceased. 
I  felt  about  me ;  but  my  senses  were  so  numbed, 
that  I  could  not  tell  if  the  water  was  rising  or 
falling,  or,  indeed,  if  there  was  any  water  at  alL  I 
listened  again,  and  most  certainly  there  were 
sounds,  and  that  they  came  from  above  was  unmis- 
takable. At  first,  they  were  indistinct,  but  each 
moment  they  became  plainer,  and  at  last  I  could 
distinguish  the  blows  of  picks,  then  the  noise  of 
shovels,  and  these  at  hist  were  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  human  voices.  Help  was  truly  at  hand. 
The  sense  of  reprieve  from  such  a  situation  was 
more  than  the  most  stoical  could  have  borne  with 
indifference,  and  we  all  joined  in  the  shouts  of  the 
negroes  to  their  comrades  above.  A  few  minutes 
after  this,  to  our  inexpressible  delight,  the  trap 
opened,  and  a  gleam  of  sunlight  burst  in  npon  us. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict  our  feelings  or  the 
wild  joy  of  the  negroes  both  above  and  below ; 
nor  shall  I  be  able  to  give  any  correct  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mrs  Seuter  conducted  herself, 
so  frantic  was  her  joy.  I  only  know  that  Mr 
Gordon  and  his  two  daughters  embraced  me  in 
their  excitement,  and  that  I  thought  the  latter 
experience  very  agreeable. 

Our  final  deliverance  was  delayed  for  some  time 
for  the  want  of  a  ladder.  While  one  was  being 
procured,  the  negroes  and  people  above  were  very 
anxious  to  know  if  we  were  all  safe. 

'  Dar  Massa  Gordon,'  said  one, 

'And  dor  Misse  Grace  and  Mary,'  exclaimed 
another. 

'And  de  leetle  bnckra,  Massa  Onzon'  (the  nearest 
approximation  to  Spunyarn  a  negro  could  make), 
'  ne  all  right  too.' 

'Me  piccaniny,  me  piccaniny!'  cried  the  poor 
young  mother  from  below. 

'  Ah,  Psyche,'  answered  a  man's  voice  from  the 
trap, '  you  is  bad  girL  You  lef  your  child  in  de 
bed,  and  you  tink  nothing  ob  him,  but  run  way 
and  take  care  ob  yourself;  but  he  all  right,  tank 
God.' 

It  is  singular,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  amidst 
the  wreck  of  the  negro- village,  the  child  was  found 
unhurt,  and,  a  few  minutes  after  we  reached  the 
ground,  was  in  the  arms  of  its  mother. 

The  first  thing  we  did  on  arriving  at  the  surface 
was  to  look  round  to  see  the  devastation  which  the 
hurricane  had  produced. 

The  scene  of  destruction  which  our  eyes  fell 
upon  was  something  which  baffles  description. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  was,  as  it  were, 
changed.  It  looked  as  though  a  burning  blast  had 
traversed  the  island,  for,  where  yesterday  every- 
thing was  green  and  luxuriant,  all  was  now  bare 
and  black.  So  marvellous  a  transformation  in  so 
short  a  time  I  had  never  seen  :  vegetation,  human 
habitations,  and  animal  life  had  all  vanished. 

Paradise  itself  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  sugar- 
works  were  greatly  damaged  ;  but  Mr  Gordon 
bore  his  loss  with  great  equanimity. 

Our  rescue  was  due  to  a  party  of  hands  employed 
at  a  cove  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
house,  where  Mr  Gordon  had  a  landing-place,  and 
who,  although  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  gale,  escaped  uninjured,  and  at  day- 


break, started  to  look  after  the  safety  of  their 
master.  We  were  immured  in  the  vault  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours — the  longest  day  and  night, 
by  far,  that  I  can  remember. 


RESOURCES  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 

AMERICA 

A  most  valuable  work  on  the  Resources  and 
Prospects  of  America*  has  just  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Morton  Peto.  In  a  volume  of  moder- 
ate size,  he  presents  us  with  a  great  mass  of  sta- 
tistical information,  carefully  compiled  from  the 
bulky  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  other  sources  not 
easy  of  access  to  readers  in  general.  The  work  is, 
however,  far  from  being  a  mere  compilation  ;  on 
some  ports  of  the  subject,  the  author  writes  from 
personal  observation,  and  on  every  part  he  freely 
offers  his  own  opinions  and  reflections. 

Sir  Morton  Peto  begins  by  referring  to  the  re- 
markable fact  of  the  prosperity  of  America  even 
during  the  trying  time  of  the  Civil  War  ;  for  tliis 
he  accounts  by  attributing  it  to  the  'wonderful  elas- 
ticity of  the  resources  of  the  United  States.'  The 
national  debt,  which  was  only  sixty-five  million 
of  dollars  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  or 
thirteen  million  pounds  sterling,  is  now  almost 
three  thousand  million  of  dollars,  or  six  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling ;  but  such  is  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  resources  of  their  country, 
that  they  expect  it  to  be  all  paid  off  in  thirty  years, 
or  even  in  a  shorter  time  4  From  the  President  at 
Washington,'  Sir  S.  M  Peto  says,  '  down  to  the 
humblest  agriculturist 'in  the  Far  West,  I  found  but 
one  prevailing  feeling  respecting  the  debt'  He 
was  referred  to  the  experience  of  the  past  He 
was  told  'that  the  debt  entailed  by  the  war  of 
1812  was  wholly  discharged  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue  in  a  period  of  nineteen  years  ; 
and  that  practically  the  burden  of  that  debt  had 
never  been  felt  by  anybody,  though,  considering 
the  difference  in  the  numerical  population,  the 
capital,  wealth,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
country,  it  was  almost  as  great  a  debt,  in  propor- 
tion, as  the  present' 

Chief  among  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  is  its  fertile  soil,  of  which  more  and 
more  is  every  year  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  extremely  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
is  in  part  due  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  of  comfort  are  obtained 
by  all  who  are  capable  of  work,  but  in  great  part  to 
immigration.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
was  only  5,305,925  in  1800,  and  in  1860  it  was 
31,429,000  ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  'of  the  whole 
population  in  1863,  the  immigrants  of  the  present 
century  and  their  descendants  number  more  than 
twenty-one  million,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole.' 
The  immigrants  are  derived  from  all  countries 
of  Europe,  but  in  greatest  numbers  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Many  Chinese  have  recently 
settled  in  California.  The  encouragement  afforded 
to  the  settler  is  very  great  If  he  is  the  heat!  of  a 
family,  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  receives 
from  the  government,  substantially  as  a  free  gift, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  ;  and  each  of 
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bis  children,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  receives  the  like.  If  he  chooses  to  pursue 
his  trade,  or  t a  seek  employment  as  a  lahourer  in 
any  of  the  large  towns,  or  in  the  more  densely- 
peopled  parts  of  the  country,  he  finds  wages  much  j 
higher  than  in  Europe,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
comparatively  cheap.  The  high  price  of  labour 
generally  compels  the  settler  who  becomes  a  farmer 
to  depend  on  himself  and  his  family  for  the  culti- 
vation of  his  farm,  but  he  can  confidently  reckon 
on  produce  more  than  sufficient  for  his  support 
The  increase  of  population  in  some  of  the  newly- 
settled  districts  nas  been  extremely  rapid.  Min- 
nesota, in  1849,  had  a  population  little  exceeding 
four  thousand ;  in  1860,  the  population  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  ;  and  in 
1864  it  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  Wisconsin  had  only  5318  inhabitants 
in  1830.  and  in  1860  it  had  775,881.  Indiana  had 
a  population  of  4875  in  1800,  and  in  1860  a 
population  of  1,350,428.  The  annual  produce  of 
wheat  in  this  state  is  now  nearly  ten  million 
bushels,  and  of  Indian  corn  upwards  of  seventy 
million  bushels. 

The  prosperitv  of  California  began  with  the 
discovery  of  gold,  but  it  is  already  a  wheat- 
exporting  country,  and  seems  likely  to  •  become 
tho  granary  of  the  Pacific.  The  rapid  pros- 
perity of  the  states  is  generally  due  to  their 
agricultural  resources.  Sir  S.  M.  Peto  says :  '  I 
hope  I  shall  not  wound  the  national  esteem  of 
my  American  friends  when  I  say  that  I  regard 
their  country  as  essentially  agricultural,  and  by  no 
means  essentially  commercial  or  manufacturing. 
But  I  think  their  own  records  establish  my  posi- 
tion. Of  about  8,217,000  heads  of  families  and 
other  individuals  whose  occupations  were  recorded 
at  the  period  of  the  census  of  1860,  it  appears 
that  upwards  of  three  million,  or  .  more  than  one- 
third,  were  directly  occupied  in  the  tillage  of  the 
soil.  ....  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
merchants  and  clerks  in  America  is  only  three 
hundred  thousand  ....  The  population  engaged 
in  manufactures  does  not  assume  a  very  large 
proportion  to  the  whole  population.' 

The  American  estimate  of  American  manufac- 
tures, and  of  the  number  of  people  engaged  in 
them,  is  only  reached  '  by  including  all  the  fisher- 
men, blacksmiths,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
mantua-uiakers,  seamstresses,  painters,  varnishere, 
printers,  hatters,  masons,  mariners,  millers,  sawyers, 
lumbermen,  and  handicraftsmen  of  every  sort  in 
the  community.'  Manufacturing  industry,  properly 
so  called,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  northern  states. 

The  extent  of  improved  land  in  farms  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  returns  of 
1860,  was  163,110,720  acres;  the  extent  of  unim- 
proved land  included  in  farms  was  244,101,618 
acres  ;  and  the  uncultivated  territory  not  vet 
included  in  farms  was  1,466,969,662  acres.  The 
rapid  progress  of  agriculture  is  shewn  by  the  fact, 
that  whilst  the  cash  value  of  tho  farms  under 
actual  cultivation  in  18.r>0  was  estimated  at 
3,271, 575,000  dollars,  it  had  risen  in  1860  to 
6,645,045,000  dollars — being  an  increase  of  no 
less  than  103  per  cent,  in  these  ten  years.  The 
amount  of  agricultural  produce  has  also  increased 
even  during  the  war.  In  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  labour,  the  fanning  is  generally  very 
imperfect  ;  yet,  mainly  from  the  advantage  of 
climate,  the  American  farmer  is  able  to  produce 


a  bushel  of  wheat  at  much  less  cost  than  the  most 
scientific  farmer  in  England  can.  The  wheat,  well 
protected  by  the  deep  snow  in  winter,  comes  rapidly 
forward  in  the  cool  weatheT  of  spring,  ana  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  summer  months  brings  it 
to  great  perfection.  Wheat  and  Indian  corn  arc 
the  grains  principally  cultivated  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  America.  Rice  is  grown  in  some 
parts  of  the  south.  Indian  corn  supplies  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  both  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south.  It  is  ol  extremely  easy 
cultivation,  and  its  productiveness  is  far  beyond 
that  of  other  grains.  Pease  and  beans  are  largely 
cultivated  in  America.  Potatoes  are  produced  in 
great  quantities  in  the  northern  states,  and  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  south.  Turnips  are  little  cultivated, 
the  climate  being  too  dry.  The  dairy  produce, 
both  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  large.  The  improve- 
ment of  quality  in  American  cheese  since  it  began 
to  be  imported  into  Britain,  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  almost  every  consumer.  It  is  accounted  for  by 
the  establishment  of  a  great  *  cheese- factory '  system 
in  the  dairy  districts  oil  the  state  of  New  York  and 
neighbouring  regions.  *  Each  farmer  sends  his 
milk  to  the  dairy,  and  is  credited  for  the  quantity 
supplied.  Skilled  persons  are  employed  at  the 
factories  to  make  the  cheese,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  these  factories  turn  out  an  article  of  far  better 
quality  than  used  to  be  made  in  private  dairies.' 
The  prices  of  grain  and  dairy  produce  in  America 
depend  mainly  upon  the  pnees  in  London.  The 
exports  of  grain  from  the  United  States  in  1863 
amounted  to  77,396,082  bushels,  of  which  47,082,026 
bushels  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  grain-trade  was  rapidly  developed  after  tho 
opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  and  of  late 
years  it  has  increased  with  wonderfully  accelerated 
rapidity  ;  much  grain  produced  in  the  north- 
western states  finding  its  way  eastward  by  the  Erie 
Canal,  much  of  it  from  the  lake-ports  by  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  much  of  it  by  the  railways.  Mil- 
waukic,  in  Wisconsin,  which  was  scarcely  inhabited 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  which  exported  only 
4000  bushels  of  gram  and  flour  in  1841,  exported 
18,712,380  bushels  in  1863. 

Wool  is  not  yet  an  important  article  of  produce 
in  the  United  States,  although  in  some  places  there 
are  fancy-farms,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeds  of  sheep  ;  and  merino  sheep  of  unsur- 
passed, or  perhaps  unequalled,  excellence  are  to 
be  found  in  Vermont ;  but  California  is  expected 
soon  to  become  a  great  wool-producing  country. 
The  climate  of  the  Atlantic  states  is  not  suited  to 
the  silk-worm,  and  attempts  at  silk-culture  there 
have  failed  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  may 
succeed  admirably  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  feeding  of  swine  so 
important  a  branch  of  rural  economy  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Cincinnati  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  trade  in  pork.  The  hog  is 
killed,  cut  up,  and  packed  by  machinery.  Cincin- 
nati kills  and  exports  four  hundred  thousand  hogs 
per  annum.  Chicago  has,  however,  lately  acquired 
even  greater  importance  as  a  pork-exportiiig  town. 
A  million  of  hogs  are  killed  annually  at  Chicago. 
It  is  now,  indeed,  not  only  the  Largest  market  in 
the  world  for  pork,  but  also  for  corn  and  timber, 
although  it  was  but  a  mere  Indian  trading-station 
till  1830,  and  its  pork-trade  begnn  in  ls35  with 
the  'packing'  and  exportation  of  three  hundred 
hogs. 

The  high  price  of  labour  has  stimulated  invention, 
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and  no  people  have  so  abounded  as  the  Americans 
in  mechanical  contrivances  to  supply  the  want  of 
human  hands*.  Many  of  these  machines — as  the 
sewing-machine— have  been  brought  to  Europe, 
and  some  of  them  are  extensively  used  in  Britain, 
although  less  important  to  us  from  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  labour.  As  might  be  expected, 
manv  of  the  American  inventions  are  intended  to 
facilitate  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  textile  manufactures  of  America,  that  of 
cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important,  but  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  is  not  much  more  than  one-sixth 
of  that  employed  in  Britain  ;  moreover,  much  of 
the  cotton  spun  in  America  is  spun  in  the  cotton- 
producing  states,  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  cord- 
age, or  made  into  cotton  bags  and  packing-cloths. 
Notwithstanding  the  duties  imposed  in  the  United 
States,  great  quantities  of  cotton  goods  of  British 
manufacture  are  imported.  The  linen  manufacture 
is  inconsiderable.  Sir  S.  M.  Peto  does  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  the  whole  system  of  protective  duties 
by  which  American  manufactures  are  unnaturally 
fostered  as  injurious  to  America  itself  and  to  the 
world.  As  to  the  protective  duties  on  cotton  goods, 
he  says :  '  Not  only  arc  the  Americans  thereby 
unnaturally  raising  the  price  of  an  article  of  the 
largest  consumption  among  every  class  of  their 
own  community,  but  they  are  actually  raising  this 
price  at  their  own  expense  as  growers  and  exporters 
of  the  raw  material  from  which  these  articles  are 
made  ;  and  all  this  for  the  protection  of  an 
interest  which  cannot  compete  with  its  rivals  iu 
its  own  market,  and  cannot  produce  anything 
like  the  quantity  required  for  the  use  of  its  own 
population.' 

Sir  S.  M.  Peto  is  very  zealous  in  his  advocacy  of 
free  trade.  He  expresses  his  confidence  that  as 
the  people  of  Britain  refused  to  be  taxed  lor  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  agriculturists,  so  the  people 
of  America  w  ill  ere  long  refuse  to  be  taxed  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  manufacturers.  The  whole 
question  has  a  special  importance  at  present  in 
view  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces  in  North 
America.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  any 
other  system  than  that  of  free  trade  can  loug 
prevail  lxitwecn  countries  so  situated  as  those  on 
the  northern  and  southern  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. Under  an  opposite  system,  smuggling  can- 
not fail  soon  to  become  an  evil  of  most  formidable 
magnitude  on  the  long  line  of  the  frontier. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  very 
great.  Gold  is  found  in  some  of  the  eastern  states, 
particularly  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia ; 
and  the  gold-producing  region  of  the  West — still 
very  partially  explored — includes  the  states  of 
California  and  Oregon,  and  the  territories  of 
Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Dacotah,  Washington, 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  Arizona— an  area  of 
more  than  a  million  of  equare  miles,  extending 
from  British  Columbia  on  the  north  to  Mexico  on 
the  south,  and  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Silver-mining 
may  be  said  to  be  only  in  its  infancy,  although  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  which  were  acquired 
from  Mexico  in  1848,  silver-mines  have  long  been 
worked.  In  the  hands  of  another  race,  and  under 
a  better  government,  they  will  now  probably  soon 
become  greatly  more  numerous  and  productive. 
An  immense  lode  of  silver  ore,  known  as  the 
Comstock  Lode,  has  been  discovered  in  Nevada, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  different  companies  have 


obtained  the  right  to  work  parts  < 
called  Virginia  City,  has  sprung 


of  it.  A  fine  city, 
up  in  close  prox- 
imity to  these  mines,  with  a  population  already  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  ;  ana  the  whole  of  Nevada 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  whilst  new 
silver- mines  are  continually  being  opened  in 
different  localities. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  great  abundance  in  the  United 
States,  anil  is  widely  distributed.  Perhaps  in  no 
part  of  the  world  is  it  more  abundant  than  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  where  great  hills  are  entirely 
formed  of  it  Little,  however,  has  yet  l»een  done 
to  turn  the  iron  ore  of  Missouri  to  account  The 
district  is  deficient  in  coal,  and  the  railway  system 
is  too  incomplete  to  supply  this  want  Another 
district,  extremely  rich  in  iron  ore,  but  hitherto 
almost  unproductive,  lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia,  passing  into  Alabama.  It  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ana  New  Jersey  that  iron  ore  is  at  present 
most  largely  worked.  There  are  iron-producing 
districts  also  in  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  and  both  the  Carolinas  ;  and  during  the 
last  ten  years,  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  has 
been  invested  in  iro^-inining  in  Michigan,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  But  the  iron- 
masters of  America  can  hardly  hold  their  ground, 
as  yet,  against  competition  with  imported  iron. 
The  vast  supplies  of  iron  ore  which  America  pos- 
sesses are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  store  for  future 
ages  than  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  be  largely 
developed  in  the  present.  There  are  very  rich 
mines  of  copper  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
near  Kee-wee-nah  Point,  where  masses  of  native 
copper  of  extraordinary  nze  have  been  found. 
Copper-mines  have  also  long  been  wrought  in  New 
Mexico.  Lead  is  wrought,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent,  in  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Quick- 
silver has  been  found  in  California,  but  the  pro- 
duce is  not  yet  very  considerable. 

The  coal-fields  of  America  arc  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  They  arc  computed  to  be  thirty-six 
times  the  extent  of  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  They  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  and  iU  tributaries.  The  whole 
annual  produce  of  cool,  however,  does  not  vet 
amount  to  much  more  than  fourteen  million 
tons,  or  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  Britain. 
Wood  is  the  ordinary  fuel  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  is  even  employed  for  steam-engines,  whilst 
the  Americana  dispense  with  steam  wherever 
they  can,  and  avail  themselves  of  their  'water- 
privileges.'  The  abundance  of  iron,  coal,  and  lime- 
stone in  America,  however,  is  suggestive  of  great 
expectations  concerning  the  future,  when  the 
country  shall  be  more  densely  peopled,  and  able 
to  make  use  of  its  own  mineral  treasures. 

Sir  S.  M.  Peto  devotes  a  chapter  to  petroleum,  or 
rock-oil,  and  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  American  oil-wells.  The  oil  which  flowed  from 
oil-springs  was  merely  collected  by  skimming  it 
from  the  surface  of  water  on  which  it  floated,  till 
1858,  when  a  well  was  sunk  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  once  began  to  yield  400,  and  afterwards  1000 
gallons  a  day.  Great  excitement  ensued,  and  a 
search  for  oil  began  throughout  the  whole  district 
Many  of  the  experiments  were  unsuccessful,  but 
when  oil  was  struck,  the  fortunate  adventurer  was 
suddenly  enriched.  Some  of  the  wells  yield  oil 
without  the  trouble  of  pumping ;  it  flows  from 
them  in  a  copious  stream.  Some  wells  yield  2000 
barrels,  and  one  even  3000  barrels  daily.  Towns 
have  sprung  up  in  the  oil-district  of  Pennsylvania  J 
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and  in  Oil  City,  business  is  now  transacted  to  the 
amount  of  L.3,000,000  annually.  Other  parts  of 
America  have  also  been  found  to  be  rich  in  oiL  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  do  more  tlian  merely 
allude  to  the  oil-wells  of  Canada  ;  but  there  are 
oil-fields  in  several  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio, 
Kcntucky,and Virginia,  whilnt  it  is  said  that  indica- 
tions of  oil  have  been  found  in  many  other  states. 
There  are  no  statistics  of  the  quantity  of  rock-oil 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  quantity  ex- 
ported in  1865  amounted  to  42,273,508  gallons— 
about  four  times  the  quantity  exported  in  1862. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  Sir  S.  M. 
Peto  in  his  account  of  American  commerce — the 
foreign  trade,  the  coasting  trade,  und  the  internal 
trade  on  the  lakes  and  rivers — to  which  he  devotes 
a  section  of  his  work.  One  fact  claims  particular 
attention,  that  no  less  than  one-half  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  to  Great  Britain ; 
next  to  this  is  the  export  trade  to  France  ;  but  the 
third  largest  export  trade  is  to  tho  British 
provinces  in  North  America,  whilst  tho  exports 
to  other  British  possessions  are  very  considerable. 
From  this  may  be  seen  the  vast  importance  to  both 
nations  of  constantly  maintaining  friendly  relations. 
No  war  could  be  so  disastrous  to  the  interests  of 
mankind  as  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

Sir  S.  M.  Peto  devotes  another  section  of  his 
work  to  railways.  The  rivers  of  the  country, 
great  and  numerous  as  they  are,  are  utterly  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  its  internal  commerce. 
The  railway  system  of  America  is  great  and 
rapidly  extending;  but  most  of  the  railways  are 
as  yet  mere  single  lines,  and  their  construction  is 
so  imperfect,  that  the  rate  of  travelling  is  far  less 
rapid  than  in  Britain.  Sir  S.  M.  Peto  enters  very 
fully  into  the  whole  subject  Uc  visited  America, 
indeed,  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  London 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  his  suggestions  on  the  construction 
and  management  of  railways  will  scarcely  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Americans  as  those  of  a  stranger,  but 
with  the  respect  due  to  one  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  their  own,  and  whose  experience 
gi  ve3  value  to  his  counsel. 

The  south  is  treated  in  a  section  by  itself. 
Differing  from  the  north  in  its  climate  and  in 
its  productions,  it  differs  still  more  in  consequence 
of  slavery,  now  happily  abolished,  but  so  recently, 
that  the  results  of  the  great  change  have  scarcely 
begun  to  appear.  There  are,  as  vet,  few  lines  of 
railway  between  the  north  and  the  south.  The 
southern  planters,  in  the  times  now  past,  did 
not  wish  to  have  them,  for  they  were  afraid  of 
the  use  which  might  be  made  of  them  to  carry 
away  their  slaves,  and  of  the  influence  of  much 
communication  with  the  north.  The  southern 
states  have  for  a  long  time  been  nearly  stationary 
in  population.  Immigrants  did  not  flock  to  them, 
for  the  white  man  labouring  with  his  own  hands 
was  despised  both  by  the  slaveholders  and  by  the 
slaves.  All  this  must  now  be  changed.  There  is 
much  land  in  the  southern  states  which  invites 
settlers.  Even  in  Virginia,  the  'improved  land' 
amounts  only  to  1 1,437,821  acres,  whilst  19,679,215 
acres  arc  '  unimproved ;'  whereas,  in  New  York,  the 
improved  land  is  more  than  double  the  extent  of* 
the  unimproved.  Much  of  the  uncultivated  land 
in  the  south  is  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  other  strictly  southern  products,  but  much  of 
it  also  is  well  suited  to  wheat   Of  the  products 


of  the  south,  the  most  important— besides  cotton, 
rice,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco— is  sugar.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar-cane  is  limited  to  the  most 
southern  regions,  and  has  of  late  decreased ;  but 
the  sorghum  or  BUgar-gross  recently  introduced 
from  China  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate, 
not  only  of  the  south,  but  indeed  of  almost  all 
parts  ot  the  United  States,  and  its  cultivation  has 
rapidly  extended,  especially  iu  the  north-western 
states. 

Sir  S.  M.  Peto's  work  is  so  full  of  information, 
that  what  we  have  been  able  to  extract  is  but  a 
little  portion  of  it  The  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  is  also  excellent  It  is  tho  work  of  an 
Englishman,  who  loves  his  own  country  and  her 
institutions ;  but  who  regards  America  and  Ameri- 
cans with  the  most  kindly  feeling.  It  is  calculated 
to  dissipate  prejudice,  and  to  promote  good  feeling 
on  both  6ides  of  the  Atlantic. 


BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  III. — A  DEAD  WOMAN*8  LETTER. 
Muixustiixb,  Mass achi'sett*,  U.  8.,  Aprils,  185-. 

My  dear  Sister — When  this  letter  reaches  you, 
I  shall  be  no  more.  I  write  it — with  much  pain 
and  difficulty — on  my  death-bed  ;  and  I  shall  leave 
instructions  for  it  to  be  forwarded  as  addressed, 
together  with  a  newspaper  containing  the  announce- 
ment of  my  death,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that 
event  shall  have  token  place.  The  painful  malady 
from  which  I  have  been  more  or  less  a  sufferer 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  has  struck  me  down  at 
last  But  it  was  not  to  write  of  my  own  sufferings 
that  I  began  this  letter,  but  to  perform  an  act  of 
justice — of  reparation— which  may  no  longer  be 
delayed.  The  confession  I  have  to  make  is  a 
painful  one,  inasmuch  as  he  who  began  the 
deception  which  I  am  about  to  reveal  was  one 
whom,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  I  loved — my 
husband  ;  a  deception  which  I  have  unwillingly 
been  obliged  to  keep  up  ;  and  I  charge  you  to  make 

known  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Lady  S  

without  delay,  as  what  I  have  to  put  down  here 
concerns  her  more  nearly  than  it  does  any  one  else, 
I  need  not  detail  the  circumstances  which  induced 
Jeremiuh  and  me  to  leave  England,  seeing  that  they 
are  as  well  known  to  you  as  they  arc  to  myself,  and 
that  you  were  as  deeply  implicated  in  the  affair 
which  led  to  our  departure  as  any  one.  Vou  are 
aware  that  on  our  arrival  in  this  country  we  took 
up  our  residence  in  one  of  the  western  states,  at 
that  time  but  thinly  populated,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Indian  frontier.  Here  my  hus- 
band began  to  practise  as  a  surgeon,  and  here  we 
continued  to  live  for  seven  years.  But  Jeremiah 
gambled  and  drank,  and  we  were  obliged  at  last  to 
seek  another  home  in  a  place  where  we  were  un- 
known. An  opening  having  offered  itself  in  a 
small  town  in  the  state  of  New  York,  wo  proceeded 
thither ;  and  there  we  remained  for  ten  years, 
leading  a  miserable  existence,  for  Jeremiah's  old 
weaknesses  increased  upon  him,  and  one  by  one 
his  few  American  friends  were  alienated.  I  do 
not  write  this  as  imputing  blame  to  the  dead, 
but  simply  because  a  plain  statement  of  the  truth 
is  now  necessary.  Our  next  move  was  to  the 
spot  from  which  I  write  this  letter,  and  where  my 
husband  died  two  years  after  our  arrival.  I  had 
three  dollars  in  the  house  the  day  he  died,  and 
owed  three  hundred  in  debts ;  for  all  the  money 
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that  had  been  sent  ns  was  gone — who  can  say 
whither  ?  Jeremiah  himself  could  not  have  told. 
Every  remittance,  as  it  came  to  hand,  was  required 
to  meet  debts  that  never  seemed  to  decrease.  The 
thought  that  I  should  be  left  destitute  preyed 
heavily  on  my  husband's  mind  as  he  by  dying,  and 
he  bound  me  by  a  solemn  promise  not  to  reveal, 
till  after  my  own  death,  trie  deception  that  had 
been  practised  by  him  for  so  many  years.  This  he 
did  in  order  that  the  income  derived  from  a  certain 
source  might  be  continued  to  me,  and  that  I  might; 
thus  be  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  after  his  decease. 
That  promise  has  weighed  heavily  on  my  conscience 
ever  since  it  was  made,  but  I  have  not  felt  myself 
justified  in  breaking  it  Since  my  husband's  death, 
I  have  lived  on  the  proceeds  of  my  needle,  and  the 
sums  remitted  to  me  lie  untouched  at  the  bank ; 
and  I  have  taken  steps  for  having  the  total  amount 
forwarded  to  you  after  my  death,  for  repayment  to 
the  sender. 

According  to  the  arrangement  made  before  leav- 
ing England,  my  husband  was  to  write  to  a  certain 
person,  through  you,  three  times  every  year.  This 
portion  of  the  agreement  was  faithfully  carried  out 
by  Jeremiah  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  by  me  after 
his  death  ;  and  once  in  every  four  months  a  state- 
ment was  sent  you,  embracing  such  particulars 
concerning  the  Boy  as  it  was  thought  you  might 
feel  interested  in  knowing. 

The  whole  of  those  statements  for  the  last  eleven 
years  were  false  in  every  particular. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  their  contents.  Up 
to  the  time  that  the  boy  was  nine  years  old,  the 
reports  sent  you  were  simple  statements  of  facta. 
You  were  duly  informed  of  our  safe  arrival  in  the 
country,  and  our  settlement  at  Willsburgh ;  you 
had  ample  particulars  sent  you  respecting  the 
child — his  health,  his  stubborn  temper,  and  the 
progress  he  was  making  at  school ;  and  every  letter 
gave  you  the  assurance  that  the  recollections  of  his 
former  life  were  gradually  dying  out  of  his  memory, 
and  that  with  the  progress  of  time  the  Secret  was 
becoming  less  difficult  to  keep.  This  went  on  till 
he  was  nine  years  old,  but  after  that  time  the 
reports  sent  you  were  purely  fictitious.  You  were 
led  to  believe  that  tne  boy,  after  remaining  at 
school  till  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  was  put  as 
assistant  into  a  store,  where  he  stayed  till  he  was 
quite  a  young  man  ;  but  that,  growing  tired  of  this 
life  after  a  time,  he  joined  an  exploring  expedition 
that  was  being  formed  to  search  for  a  new  pass 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  he  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 

Long  before  the  boy  was  nine  years  old,  my  hus- 
band began  to  chafe  under  the  burden  that  was 
laid  upon  him,  well  paid  for  the  duty  though 
he  was.  There  were  various  reasons  why  this 
should  be  so.  In  the  first  place,  Jeremiah  was,  in 
reality,  a  man  of  timid  disposition,  despite  the 
daring  scheme  which,  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  temptation,  he  had  so  successfully  carried 
out ;  and  so  long  as  the  lad  continued  to  live  with 
us,  he  trembled  lest  some  untoward  accident  should 
bring  the  deed  he  had  done  home  to  him — exposure 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  being  what  he  dreaded 
beyond  everything.  Then,  the  lad's  temper  was 
most  stubborn  and  obstinate  ;  and,  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  Jeremiah  and  myself,  he  persistently 
refused  to  address  us  as  '  Uncle'  and  «  Aunt'  (the 
degree  of  relationship  decided  upon  before  we  left 
England),  but  would  stamp  his  foot,  and  turn  white 
with  passion,  when  urged  on  the  point ;  nay,  he 


would  cry  that  we  were  no  relations  of  his,  but  his 
enemies,  who  had  stolen  him  away  from  his  beautiful 
home  across  the  sea  ;  and  that  when  he  should  grow 
to  be  a  man,  he  would  have  us  put  in  prison  for  it. 
As  the  lad  grew  older,  there  was  no  hick  of  busy- 
bodies  in  the  little  town  to  pick  up  his  words,  and 
try  to  patch  them  up  into  a  case  against  Jeremiah. 
But  the  boy  remembered  so  little  of  his  former  life, 
and  the  evidence  against  ns  was  so  weak,  that,  for 
my  own  part,  I  think  we  might  have  defied  it  with 
impunity  ;  and  that  if  Jeremiah  would  have  given 
up  insisting  upon  the  relationship,  the  lad  would 
have  gradually  tamed  down,  and  have  settled  by 
degrees  into  the  trammels  of  his  new  life,  and  little 
by  little  have  forgotten  all  that  his  memory  retained 
oi  old  days,  till  his  recollection  of  that  time  became 
an  utter  blank.  But  Jeremiah  was  too  nervous  and 
faint-hearted  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  ;  and  he 
hit  on  another  plan,  after  a  time,  which  would  at 
once  relieve  him  of  the  boy,  and  still  enable  him  to 
draw  the  extra  amount  allowed  for  his  maintenance 
and  education. 

My  husband  gave  out  among  his  friends  in  the 
little  town,  that  the  lad's  relations  had  sent  word 
for  him  to  be  sent  back  home  to  England,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  take  him  to  New  York,  and  see 
him  safely  on  board  ship  ;  and  one  wintry  morn-  , 
ing,  he  and  the  boy  set  off  on  their  journey.  My 
mind  misgave  me,  I  knew  not  why  ;  and  all  the 
time  Jeremiah  was  away,  I  could  do  nothing  but 
wait,  and  listen,  and  weep  to  think  of  the  poor 
lad's  unhappy  fate.  I  had  grown  to  like  him,  far 
better  than  T  knew  of,  till  I  lost  him  for  ever.  He 
was  so  handsome,  so  generous,  so  brave,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  help  loving  him.  Let  me  say  this 
much  now  in  defence  of  his  memory — poor,  ill- 
fated  child ! 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  my  husband  came  back 
alone.  I  demanded  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  boy.  He  refused  to  tell  me.  '  You  have  mur- 
dered him  !'  I  exclaimed,  struck  with  a  sudden  fear. 
*  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  old  girl,'  he  said  with  a  . 
laugh.  '  I  have  not  put  the  young  imp  out  of  the  ' 
world,  but  only  got  rid  of  him  ;  take  my  word 
for  that  Believe  me,  once  for  all,  when  I  tell  yon 
that  he  is  quite  well  and  hearty ;  but  further 
than  that  you  will  never  know,  so  you  needn't 
bother  more  about  it'  And  he  kept  his  word. 
I  did  not  know  then,  I  do  not  know  now,  what 
was  the  fate  of  the  boy.  When  my  husband  lay 
dying,  I  questioned  him  on  the  point,  but  even 
then  ne  refused  to  tell  me.  '  I  did  not  hurt  a  hair 
of  his  head,'  he  said  ;  'but  what  became  of  him,  I  / 
will  never  tell  to  anybody.'   And  so  he  died. 

I  wish  to  palliate  nothing.  I  say  again,  that , 
the  object  of  Jeremiah  Krecfe  in  acting  as  he  did 
was  to  get  rid  of  all  danger  of  having  his  misdeeds 
brought  home  to  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
receive  the  double  allowance  from  Lady  S— 7-- 
But  I  must  do  his  memory  one  piece  of  justice, 
which  you  will  not  fail  to  represent  to  Lady 
S  ,  when  you  lay  this  statement  before  her. 
However  much  he  might  forget  himself  in  some 
things — however  recklessly  he  mifiht  ruin  his 
worldly  prospects — however  foolishly  he  might 
dissipate  the  sums  sent  him  from  a  certain  quar- 
ter, he  never,  by  word,  deed,  or  look,  gave  in- 
timation to  the  world  of  the  dark  secret  that  lay 
like  a  dread  shadow  on  his  mind.  In  to  far  as 
that  goes,  he  earned  out  with  strictest  honour  his 

part  of  the  compact    Let  Lady  S         be  further 

assured  that  I,  too,  shall  die  with  my  finger  on  my 
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lips.  Her  secret  is  safe  with  me,  even  at  thin  dark 
hour.   It  will  never  be  brought  to  light. 

You  now  know  the  truth,  as  far  as  my  know- 
lodge  goes,  respecting  the  fate  of  poor  Master  

What  was  I  going  to  write  ?  It  is,  indeed,  time  to 
conclude,  for  brain  and  hand  are  growing  feeble 
alike.  Let  me  again  set  down,  while  my  mind 
is  clear  on  the  point,  that  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  poor  child's  fate  from  the  day 
my  husband  took  him  away,  at  which  time  he 
was  just  turned  nine  years  of  age. 

And  now  farewell.    Present  my  dutiful  respects 

to  Lady  S  .   I  trust  that  she  is  well  and 

happy.  It  may  be,  Martha,  that  you  and  I  shall 
meet  again.  To  Infinite  Mercy,  nothing  is  impos- 
sible. Till  that  time  shall  come,  dear  Bister,  adieu. 
— Affectionately  yours,  Ba  RRARA  IvRKEFE. 

The  two  women  sat  in  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two  after  Martha  Winch  had  finished  reading  the 
letter.  'Poor  Barbara !'  said  Lady  Spencelaugh  at 
last ;  'I  am  sorry  that  she  is  gone  ;  and  yet,  Martha, 
I  cannot  help  experiencing  a  feeling  01  relief  that 
you  and  I  are  now  the  sole  living  depositaries  of 
that  ugly  business.  Poor  Barbara !  she  was  faith- 
ful to  the  last ;  so,  for  that  matter,  was  Jeremiah 
also,  while  deceiving  me  so  wretchedly  in  other 
things.  I  would  much  rather  have  paid  him 
double  the  money,  and  have  known  the  truth.  I 
wonder  what  he  dud  with  the  boy.  But  my  render- 
ing myself  miserable  on  that  point,  would  do  no 
good  to  any  one.  I  daresay  the  young  man  is 
well  and  happy,  and  filling  some  inferior  position 
in  life  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  all  around 
him.  I  am  sure  that  my  best  wishes  are  with 
him  wherever  he  may  be. — You  will  burn  the 
letter,  of  course/  said  Lady  Spencelaugh  after 
another  pause. 

Martha  nodded  assent,  deliberately  proceeded 
to  refold  the  letter  and  newspaper,  and  place  them 
in  her  reticule,  and  then  rose  to  take  her  leave. 

*  By  the  by,  Martha,'  said  her  Ladyship,  arresting 
the  widow  with  a  motion  of  her  fan, '  I  trust  that 
you  have  thought  over  what  I  said  when  I  saw  you 
hirt,  and  have  given  that  odious  person  his  congi  V 

*I  have  not,  as  yet,  given  him  any  decisive 
answer,  my  Lady.' 

'  You  have  not !  What  am  I  to  understand  by 
that  ?  You  surely  do  not  contemplate  making 
yourself  ridiculous  at  vout  time  of  life.' 

The  widow's  thin  face  flushed,  more  in  shame 
than  anger.  '  Oh,  my  Lady,  your  words  are  very 
hard ! '  she  said,  turning  appeahngly  to  Lady  Spence- 

'H  certainly  gave  you  credit  for  more  sense, 
Martha  Winch/  said  her  Ladyship,  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  began  to  pace  excitedly  about 
the  room.  '  I  tell  you  again,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  that  it  is  for  your  money  alone  that  this 
man  is  seeking  you.  The  scheme  is  preposterous  ; 
and  once  more  I  repeat  that,  from  the  day  you  I 
are  married,  the  secret  will  be  ours  no  longer.' 

'Oh,  my  Lady,  cannot  you  trust  mo  after  all 
these  years  ?*  protested  the  widow.  1 1  was  a  wife 
for  twelve  years,  and  when  my  husband  died,  he 
died  in  ignorance  of  the  hidden  bond  existing 
between  your  Ladyship  and  myself;  and  could  you 
not  trust  me  again  ?' 

'  But  cannot  you  see,  simpleton,'  responded  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  'that  this  Brackenridgc  is  an  alto- 
gether different  sort  of  man  from  honest,  simple- 
minded  Job  Winch,  who  cared  for  nothing  so  long 


as  the  little  hoard  at  his  banker's  kept  increasing 
from  year  to  year  ?  This  man  will  force  the  secret 
from  you,  whether  you  are  willing  or  no,  and 
trade  on  it  afterwards  for  his  own  purposes.' 

'  The  man  is  not  born  that  will  force  it  from  me 
against  my  will/  said  the  widow  with  energy.  '  I 
may  like  Mr  Brackenridge — nay,  I  do  like  him, 
and  may  as  well  confess  as  much  at  once ;  but  your 
interests,  Lady  Spencelaugh,  have  always  been* 
and  will  continue  to  be,  paramount  with  me.  If 
the  telling  of  what  I  know  were  the  price  of  my 
marriage  with  him,  I  would  sacrifice  him  twenty, 
ay,  a  hundred  times  over,  rather  than  give 
utterance  to  a  word  that  could  by  any  possibility 
compromise  your  Ladyship.  In  this  thing,  pray 
have  faith  in  me.' 

'  I  have  every  faith  in  your  good  intentions,'  said 
heT  Ladyship.  '  You  have  been  the  truest  friend, 
Martha,  that  ever  woman  had  ;  but  you  have  never 
been  tried  as  you  will  be  tried  if  you  marry  this 
man.  I  tremble  when  I  think  that  there  is  even 
the  faintest  possibility  of  the  secret  becoming 
known  to  him.  But  leave  me  now ;  I  am  unequal 
to  further  conversation.  Come  up  to  Be  loir  this 
day-week,  and  we  will  discuss  the  matter  again. 
Ah  !  how  I  wish  that  man  had  never  made  his 
appearance  in  Normanford  1 '  Lady  Spencelaugh 
sighed  wearily,  and  her  amis  fell  dejectedly  by  her 
side :  she  looked  for  the  moment  ten  years  older 
than  she  had  done  half  an  hoar  before. 

Mrs  Winch  drew  on  her  gloves.  '  Has  your 
Ladyship  heard  lately  from  Mr  Gaston?'  she 
asked.  She  knew  that  Lady  Spencelaugh  would 
brighten  up  at  the  mention  of  that  name. 

'  Ah,  yes,  Martha ;  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell 
you  that  I  had  a  long  letter  from  the  dear  fellow 
yesterday.  He  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself 
thoroughly  in  Paris.  But  I  feel  it  hard  that  I  do 
not  see  him  often er.  We  shall  scarcely  have  him 
at  Belair  before  Christmas  ;  but  when  he  does 
come,  I  hope  he  won't  leave  us  again  till  after  his 
birthday.  Such  a  day  as  I  mean  that  to  be  at 
Belair,  Martha !'  There  was  a  glad  smile  on  the 
mother's  face  as  she  said  these  words,  and  while 
the  brightness  still  lingered,  Mrs  Winch  kissed 
Lady  Spencelaugh's  hand  respectfully,  and  took 
her  leave. 

CHAPTER  IV. — LADY  SPENCELAUGH'S  HIDING-PLACE. 

'No  thanks,  my  dear  boy/  said  Sir  Philip 
Spencelaugh,  as  he  shook  Mr  Dunlessis  warmly  by 
the  hand.  '  I  confess  that  I  know  no  one  to 
whom  I  would  intrust  my  darling  sooner  than  I 
would  to  yourself.  And  now  go  and  inform  Lady 
Spencelaugh  of  your  good-fortune.  She  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  it,  for  you  are  a  great  favourite 
with  my  wife.  Don't  forget  that  you  dine  with 
us  to-morrow;'  and  after  another  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  the  baronet  turned  and  left  Mr 
Duplcssis  standing  alone  on  the  terrace,  where 
the  two  had  been  walking  and  talking  for  the  last 
half  hour. 

Mr  Duplessis  paused  for  a  moment  after  he  was 
left  alone,  a  bright,  confident  smile  lighting  up  his 
handsome  face.  'At  last!'  he  murmured  to  him- 
self. 'The  prise  for  which  I  have  so  patiently 
laboured  is  coming  slowly  within  my  grasp.  I 
shall  win  it  and  wear  as  iny  own  before  the  world. 
Beautiful  Frederica !  you  do  not  love  me  yet,  but 
you  shall  learn  to  do  so  before  long,  untes.*  my 
tongue  has  lost  its  cunning  !'    He  turned  olT  the 
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terrace,  and  walked  musingly  through  the  shrub- 
bery  towards  the  side-entrance  on  his  way  to  Lady 
Spencelaugh's  apartments.  Mrs  Winch  was  just 
climbing  into  her  chaise  as  he  turned  the  corner  of 
the  house.  Halting  behind  a  screen  of  laurels, 
he  saw  the  widow  take  her  seat  beside  Jerry, 
resume  the  reins  and  the  whip,  and  then  drive  off 
at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  park.  '  Why  does  that 
woman  come  here  so  often  to  see  my  Lady  ?'  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  emerged  from  his  hiding- 
place.  'What  can  be  the  nature  of  the  bond 
that  exists  between  the  exclusive  Lady  S pence- 
laugh  and  this  commonplace  landlady  of*  a  country 
tavern  ?  This  is  one  of  those  cases  where  my  little 
Clotilde  may  prove  a  useful  ally.  There  may  be 
nothing  in  it,  or  there  may  be  much.' 

A  tall,  thin,  handsome  man  of  eight-and-thirty, 
this  Monsieur  Henri  Duplessis ;  with  a  low  broad 
forehead,  aquiline  nose,  and  long  drooping  tawny 
moustache  ;  with  an  ever-ready  smile,  which  dis- 
played to  advantage  his  large  white  regular  teeth  ; 
with  accurately  arched  eyebrows,  educated  to 
express  much  either  for  or  against  a  proposition 
— an  advantage  to  an  economist  of  words ;  and 
having  an  undoubted  air  of  fashion  and  distinction. 
By  birth  a  Canadian,  but  descended  from  an  old 
French  family,  he  could  boast  a  pedigree  that 
would  bear  the  most  critical  investigation. 

Yes,  my  Lady  would  see  Mr  Duplessis — (he  was 
rarely  called  'Monsieur'  at  Normanford  or  Belair) 
—so  said  Mr  Plush ;  and  preceded  by  that  func- 
tionary, the  Canadian  was  ushered  into  the  sitting- 
room  of  Lady  Spencclaugh.  Mademoiselle  Clotilde 
was  in  the  anteroom,  busily  engaged  with  her 
embroidery,  as  Mr  Duplessis  passed  through,  and  a 
meaning  look  shot  from  the  eyes  of  the  latter, 
which  the  French  girl  was  not  slow  to  under- 
stand. 

'  Yon  must  lay  the  blame  of  my  intrusion  on 
Sir  Philip,  my  dear  Lady  Spencclaugh,'  said  Mr 
Duplessis  as  he  bent  respectlully  over  her  Lady- 
ship's hand.  4  He  insisted  on  my  coming  to  com- 
municate a  certain  piece  of  intelligence,  which  he 
was  kind  enough  to  say  he  was  certain  you  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  ! ' 

'Pray,  make  no  apology,'  said  Lady  Spcncelaugh 
in  her  most  cordial  manner.  '  You  are  among  the 
few  friends,  Mr  Duplessis,  to  whom  I  am  always 
at  home. — You  are  admiring  those  roses  1  Yea, 
they  are  certainly  very  fine.  But  Jennings  always 
succeeds  tetter  with  his  flowers  than  his  fruit.— 
And  now  for  this  news  of  yours.  I  suppose  I 
ought  not  to  say  that  I  am  dying  to  hear  it ;  but 
in  a  dull  place  like  Belair,  where  news  of  any 
kind  is  a  rarity,  the  expression  would  be  almost 
excusable.' 

Her  Ladyship  was  sitting  on  a  cautewe,  cutting 
the  pages  of  a  magazine  as  she  spoke.  Mr  Duplessis 
had  not  sat  down,  but  was  still  bending  over  the 
Bland  of  roses  on  the  table.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  in  a  low  clear  voice,  in  which,  however,  there 
was  a  ring  of  triumph,  which  Lady  Spencelaugh 
did  not  fail  to  detect. 

'  My  news  is  this,  that,  thanks  to  the  kind  offices 
of  Sir  Philip,  Miss  Spencelaugh  has  agreed  to 
look  more  favourably  on  my  suit  than  she  has 
hitherto  done  ;  that  she  has,  in  fact,  consented  to 
give  me  time  and  opportunity  to  plead  my  cause 
in  person.' 

4  So  that  all  there  is  now  left  for  you  to  do  is  to 
go  in  and  win  the  race,'  said  my  Lady.  4  Well,  I 
heartily  wish  you  every  success ;  but  I  warn  vou 


that  you  have  still  some  awkward  running  before 
you.  However,  my  best  wishes,  and  any  little 
assistance  I  can  render,  arc  sincerely  yours. 
Frederica  and  I  have  hardly  been  such  good 
friends  as  we  ought  perha]>s  to  have  been,  though 
where  the  fault  lay,  1  am  sure  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tell.  But  I  will  say  this  in  her  favour,  that  if 
you  succeed  in  winning  her,  you  may  consider 
yourself  a  happy  man.  Whatever  little  faults  of 
temper  or  disposition  Frederica  may  have,  are  as 
nothing  when  weighed  in  the  scale  with  her  youth, 
her  goodness,  and  lier  beauty.' 

Now,  in  all  this  Lady  Spencelaugh  was  quite 
sincere,  for  despite  the  polite  feud,  of  many  years' 
standing,  which  existed  between  herself  and 
Frederica,  she  still  wished  well  to  the  latter  in  a 

{jeneral,  indefinite  sort  of  way— for  Miss  Spencc- 
augh  was  far  too  rich  and  important  a  member 
of  the  family  to  be  ignored  outright ;  Mr  Duplessis, 
too,  having  the  good-fortune  to  be  a  great  favourite 
with  her  Ladyship,  and  Sir  Philip  having  so 
evidently  set  his  heart  on  the  match,  and  it 
being  desirable  that  Frederica  should  quit  Belair 
before  Gaston  should  bring  homo  a  bride,  and 
her  Ladyship  having  an  inherent  weakness  for 
anything  that  smacked  of  match-making :  all  these 
reasons,  I  say,  combined,  induced  the  baronet's 
wife  to  yield  gracefully  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  make  a  merit  of  giving  her  aid  to  a 
scheme,  to  oppose  which  would  have  been  both 
had  policy  and  labour  in  vain.  '  If  Gaston  were 
only  a  year  or  two  older  ! '  she  would  sometimes 
murmur  to  herself — he  was  but  twenty-one, 
whereas  Miss  Spencelaugh  was  four  years  his  senior. 
'  If  the  disparity  between  their  ages  were  not  quite 
they  might  perhaps  have  come  together 
eir  own  accord  ;  and  with  her  fortune  and  his 
own,  and  the  baronetcy  at  no  very  distant  date, 
what  might  not  my  boy  have  aspired  to ! '  These, 
however,  were  but  vain  day-dreams,  as  no  one 
knew  better  than  Lady  Spencelaugh  herself,  and 
she  put  them  from  her  with  a  resolute  hand. 

Mr  Duplessis,  in  a  few  appropriate  phrases, 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  her  Ladyship's  kindness, 
and  then  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  one  feature 
of  the  case  which  he  felt  some  diffidence  in  men- 
tioning, and  which  yet  he  could  not  pass  over 
entirely.  He  would  say  at  once  that  the  point  in 
question  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  great 
disparity  of  fortune  between  Miss  Spencelaugh  and 
himself;  a  disparity  which,  among  many  people, 
might  lay  him  open  to  the  imputation  of  fortune- 
hunting.  It  mattered  little,  he  added,  what  the 
outside  world  might  say  or  think  in  the  matter ; 
but  he  did  hope  that  her  Ladyship  would  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  affection  for  Miss  Spence- 
laugh, and  not  attribute  his  suit  to  a  merely 
mercenary  motive. 

'  Yes,  "Frederica  is  certainly  verv  well  off,' 
replied  Lady  Spencelaugh  musingly,  without 
heeding  the  latter  portion  of  the  Canadian's  little 
speech.  4  It  would  have  been  better  for  her,  oi 
course,  in  one  uense,  to  have  married  a  man  of 
means  equal  to  her  own.  But  Frcdcrica's  opinions 
are  very  peculiar  and  independent,  and  as  she  is 
entirely  her  own  mistress,  she  must  please  herself 
in  this  matter  as  in  others.  She  has  already 
declined  several  most  eligible  offers,  and  I  believe 
that  money  and  rank  go  for  so  little  with  her,  that 
she  would  wed  a  pauper  out  of  the  streets,  if  ho 
only  took  her  fancy  in  other  respects.  Absurd,  of 
course,  but  a  fact  nevertheless.' 
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Then  there  was  a  little  pause,  during  which  Lady 
Spencelaugh  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  magazine 
in  an  absent  sort  of  way.  The  conversation  was 
beginning  to  trench  on  dangerous  ground,  and  Mr 
Duplessis  felt  that  a  change  of  subject  was  desirable. 

4  By  the  by,'  ho  said,  as  if  suddenly  inspired,  ' 1 
had  nearly  forgotten  to  ask  whether  your  new 
femrM  is  likely  to  prove  more  serviceable  than 
your  last  one.' 

'  Clotilde  suits  me  very  well  indeed,'  replied 
Lady  Spcncelaugh.  'She  is  docile  and  good- 
tempered,  and  remarkably  clever  with  her  needle  ; 
in  fact,  I  have  had  no  one  at  all  comparable  to  her 
since  Wilkins  left  me  three  years  ago ;  and  I  am 
really  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
must  have  been  at  to  procure  me  such  a  treasure.' 

'The  trouble  is  not  worth  mentioning,  Lady 
Spcncelaugh.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Clotilde  suits 
you.' 

'  French  girls  are  generally  so  unequal ;  but,  so 
far,  your  protegee  seems  an  exception  to  the  rule,' 
said  my  Lady. — '  You  arc,  I  believe,  somewhat  of 
a  connoisseur  in  precious  stones,  Mr  Duplessis. 
Examine  this  emerald,  and  then  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it.' 

Lady  Spcncelaugh  opened  a  small  satin-wood 
casket  as  she  spoke,  lined  with  white  silk,  in  the 
midst  of  which  gleamed  an  unset  emerald  of 
remarkable  size  and  brilliancy.  Mr  Duplessis  took 
it  out  of  its  resting-place,  and  examined  it  in 
silence  for  several  moments. 

'  Excupt  among  the  crown  jewels,  I  have  not 
seen  a  finer  stone  than  this  for  many  years,'  he  said 
at  last.    '  It  must  be  worth  a  little  fortune.' 

'  It  cost  something  very  considerable,  certainly,' 
said  her  Ladyship  with  a  smile.  '  I  have  a  liking 
— a  weakness  many  people  would  call  it — for  pre- 
cious stones,  as  I  daresay  you  are  already  aware. 
My  collection  of  diamonds  and  rubies  has,  I  think, 
been  seen  by  you  more  than  once.' 

'  Your  Ladyship  has  so  far  favoured  me,' 
answered  the  Canadian.  *  WelL  if  the  hoarding  of 
gems  be  a  weakness,  it  is  at  least  one  that  has 
been  shared  by  many  royal  and  distinguished  per- 
sonages, especially  where  the  fear  of  some  future 
"  rainy  day  "  has  haunted  their  minds.' 

The  Canadian  glanced  up  at  Lady  Spencelaugh's 
face  as  he  spoke,  and  he  was  Btartled  to  see  how 
suddenly  it  blanched  at  his  words,  and  what  a  dark 
troubled  meaning  shone  for  a  moment  out  of  her 
eyes.  'Does  she  fear  that  the  future  holds  Borne 
''rainy  day"  in  store  for  her?'  he  asked  himself, 
and  then  fell  to  examining  the  emerald  again. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  recovered  herself  instantly. 
'  That  may  be,'  she  said  with  a  little  harsh  laugh  ; 
'  but  I  do  not  mean  to  abdicate  my  throne  at  Belair, 
till  I  leave  it  for  the  family  vault.' 

She  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  Was  it  because  of 
the  natural  dread  which  human  weakness  feels  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  last  great  change  ?  or  did 
it  arise  from  some  terrible  recollection  Known  to 
herself  alone  ? 

'Such  treasures  as  this  should  be  kept  in  safe 
custody,1  observed  Mr  Duplessis.  '  I  hope  that 
your  Ladyship's  collection  is  in  good  keeping.' 

'  In  the  best  of  all  keeping,  Mr  Duplessis— in  my 
own.' 

'  Do  I  understand  your  Ladyship  to  own  that  all 
the  valuable  gems  which  I  know  you  to  possess,  are 
kept  about  you  personally— that  is  to  say,  in  your 
own  apartments,  and  not  intrusted  to  the  custody 
f  your  banker  ?' 


'  That  is  precisely  what  I  wished  to  convey.  I 
have  a  secure  place  of  deposit  in  my  own  apart- 
ments— a  hiding-place  discovered  by  me,  and 
known  to  myself  alone ;  not  even  Sir  Philip  is  aware 
of  its  locality  ;  where  I  keep  all  my  little  treasures 
of  gems  and  jewellery,  and  where  they  are  hidden 
from  every  eye  save  my  own.  If  I  kept  them  at 
ray  banker's,  I  could  not  see  them  so  often  as  I 
might  wish  to  do.  They  are  quite  as  secure  where 
they  are,  and  ready  to  my  hand  at  any  moment 
This  hoarding  of  precious  stones  is  my  hobby,  Mr 
Duplessis ;  and  you  must  not  laugh  at  an  old 
woman  for  the  indulgence  of  her  whims.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  sensible  as  putting  one's  spare 
cash  into  a  bank ;  or  buying  scrip  with  it,  and 
getting  a  good  percentage  ;  but  so  long  as  I  please 
myself,  it  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence  to 
others,  and  Sir  Philip  is  good  enough  never  to 
interfere  in  such  trifles.  The  gems  will  be  there 
for  Gaston  after  I  Bhall  be  gone  ;  and  when  they 
are  his  own,  he  can  either  sell  them,  or  have  them 
set  for  his  wife.  I  am  glad  you  like  the  emerald  ; 
the  colour  seems  to  me  particularly  deep  and 
brilliant' 

The  emerald  was  put  back  into  its  resting-place, 
and  the  tiny  casket  deposited  by  Lady  Spencelaugh 
in  her  Bctciut.  Her  Ladyship's  detail  had  been 
listened  to  by  Mr  Duplessis  with  much  attention. 

'  I  need  hardly  say,'  resumed  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
'  that  what  you  have  just  heard  has  been  told  you 
in  the  strictest  confidence.  It  would  never  do  for 
it  to  be  generally  known  that  the  mistress  of  Belair 
has  such  valuables  concealed  about  her  apartments. 
There  are  plenty  of  bad  characters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  would  think  little  of  murdering  me 
for  the  chance  of  obtaining  such  a  treasure.' 

'I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,'  said  Mr 
Duplessis  earnestly, '  that  no  syllable  of  what  your 
Ladyship  has  saia  shall  ever  pass  my  lips  to  any 
one. 

After  a  little  airy  gossip,  just  dashed  with  a 
piquant  spice  of  scandal,  touching  their  common 
friends  and  acquaintances,  Mr  Duplessis  took  his 
leave.  He  found  Mademoiselle  still  busily  at  work 
in  the  anteroom.  She  rose  as  he  entered,-  and 
putting  her  finger  on  her  lips,  signed  to  him  to 
lollow.  There  were  no  prying  eyes  about,  and 
they  reached  Clotilde's  own  little  sitting-room 
without  being  seen. 

'  Your  eyes  ask  me  a  question  that  I  hasten  to 
answer,'  said  Mr  Duplessis,  playfully  pinching  the 
girl's  ear.  '  Antoine  is  quite  well,  and  if  he  did  not 
send  his  love,  it  was  simply  because  he  did  not 
know  that  I  was  coming  to  Belair.' 

The  Canadian  spoke  in  French,  and  the  girl 
answered  him  in  the  same  language. 

'  Ingrate  that  he  is ! '  said  Clotilde  passionately. 
'  I  wrote  to  him  two,  three  weeks  ago,  and  he  has 
never  yet  answered  my  letter.  Speak  of  him  no 
more,  Monsieur  ;  I  tear  him  out  of  the  heart  which 
he  has  wounded  bo  cruelly.  Let  him  marry  that 
English  miss,  with  the  yellow  hair  and  the  ait's 
eyes — for  me,  I  care  not ! — Will  Monsieur  say  why 
he  wants  me  this  morning  ?' 

'  In  one  moment,  Monsieur  will  say.  But  I  tell 
thee,  little  oue,  that  Antoine  does  love  thee,  and 
that  all  in  good  time  thou  shalt  become  his  wife. 
He  cares  nothing  for  the  English  miss  thou  alono 
hast  his  heart.  So  get  that  tigress  look  out  of  thine 
eyes ;  and  when  the  letters  come  to  Belair  to- 
morrow, see  whether  there  be  not  among  them  a 
billet  for  thee  in  a  writing  that  thou  knowest.' 
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Tho  girl  tossed  her  head  disdainfully,  but  she 
could  not  keep  back  the  glad  smile  that  crept  over 
her  face  as  the  Canadian  spoke. 

'  And  now  tell  me,'  resumed  Mr  Duplessis  after 
a  pause, '  how  go  affaire  at  Belair  V 

•  We  are  all  very  good,  buty  oh  !  so  terribly  dull,' 
said  the  French  girl  with  a  little  shrug  and  a  half- 
yawn.  '  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
Madame  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  reads,  and 
drives  out,  and  has  her  little  fits  of  migraine,  and 
all  is  told  as  far  as  she  is  concerned.— -Of  Made- 
moiselle, I  see  scarcely  anything.  She  and  Madame 
seldom  meet  till  dinner-tune  ;  between  them  there 
is  no  cordiality.  Mademoiselle  has  a  triste  and 
weary  look  in  her  eyes — a  look,  my  faith  !  which  I 
know  welL  and  for  which  there  is  but  one  remedy.' 
' And  what  is  that,  Clotilde  V 
'That  I  must  leave  Monsieur  to  discover  for 
himself,'  said  the  French  girl  archly. 

'  As  for  the  doings  of  that  poor  dear  Sir  Philip, 
Monsieur  knows  as  much  or  more  of  them  than 
I  do.  But  Monsieur  does  not  know  how  dull  it  is 
for  a  poor  French  girl  to  live  here,  who  was  born 
in  Pans,  and  has  seen  the  world.' 

4  Patience,  little  one  1  Antoine  must  cure  all 
that  But  see  now :  this  morning  there  was  with 
my  Lady  a  woman  whom  I  want  thee  to  watch — 
Mrs  Winch  of  Normanford. — Ah,  I  see  by  thine 
eyes  that  she  is  not  unknown  to  thee.' 
'  My  faith,  no !'  said  Clotilde  viciously. 
'Well,  watch  and  listen  every  time  she  comes 
here.  Try  to  ascertain  why  she  comes,  and  what 
Lady  Spencelaugh  and  she  have  to  talk  about.' 

'  I  had  my  eyes  and  ears  open  to-day  when  she 
came/  said  the  French  girl ;  '  but  she  locked  the 
door,  and  drew  the  curtain  before  it,  and  closed  the 
window.  She  is  very  cunning,  that  Madame  Vinch.' 

'Such  precautions  merely  serve  to  confirm  my 
suspicions  that  there  is  some  secret  bond  between 
Laity  Spencelaugh  and  herself.  Be  quiet  and 
watchful,  next  time  she  comes  to  Belair,  and,  above 
all  things,  try  to  propitiate  her.  Never  turn  any 
one  into  an  enemy,  my  child,  whom  it  is  possible 
to  gain  for  a  friend.  And  now  go,  and  leave  me 
here  alone  for  ten  minutes.  I  have  some  papers 
that  I  wish  to  look  quietly  over.  I  will  punch  the 
head  of  that  pig  of  an  Antoine  if  he  does  not 
write  thee  a  long  letter  this  very  night' 

As  soon  as  Mr  Duplessis  found  himself  alone,  he 
drew  from  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  a  flatly- 
folded  sheet  of  parchment,  yellow  and  mildewed 
with  age  and  damn,  which  he  proceeded  to  spread 
out  on  the  table  before  him.  'I  little  thought,' 
he  murmured  to  himself, '  when  I  took  down  that 
old  moth-eaten  copy  of  the  Essays  of  Michel 
Seigneur  de  Montaigne  from  its  shelf  in  the  library 
the  other  day,  that  I  should  find  such  a  treasure  as 
this  between  the  leaves.' 

The  treasure  thus  found  and  appropriated  by 
the  Canadian  was  endorsed,  Private  Plana  of  Belair 
i/oits*,  draume  for  y*  particular  service  of  Sir 
Bichard  Spencelaigh,  Bart.,  by  hit  faithfull  and 
devoted  Servant,  Jonathan  Bindloss.   Aug1.  1690. 

Mr  Duplessis  was  puzzled  for  some  time  to 
reconcile  the  discrepancies  between  the  house 
according  to  the  plan  and  the  house  as  he  knew  it, 
a  great  part  of  Belair  having,  in  fact,  been  altered 
and  modernised,  and  some  portions  entirely  rebuilt. 
But  the  east  wing  had  been  left  unaltered,  and  in 
that  wing  were  situate  the  apartments  of  Lady 
Spencelaugh  ;  and  the  Canadian's  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the   different  apartments  soon 


enabled  him  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  suite  now 
occupied  by  her  Ladvship ;  and  his  eye  following 
his  finger  as  he  traced  the  different  rooms  one  after 
another,  halted  at  last  at  the  one  now  used  as  a 
dressing-room,  attracted  by  two  words  written  in  a 
very  minute  but  clear  hand.  Those  two  words 
were  Secret  Closely  and  the  face  of  Mr  Duplessis 
flushed  as  he  read  them.  A  star  in  the  margin  ' 
drew  his  attention  to  a  foot-note,  where  he  read  as 
follows : 

To  open  the  Secret  Closet,  press  gently  the  fifth 
marble  button  from  the  top  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  mantel-shelf,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  J 
thrice  to  the  left  the  small  braes  knob  which  anil 
be  found  hidden  behind  the  central  scroll-work. 

'That  must  be  the  place  where  Lady  Spence- 
laugh hides  her  jewels  and  precious  stones,  mur- 
mured Mr  Duplessis  below  his  breath  ;  'a  piece  of 
knowledge  which,  in  the  case  of  certain  even- 
tualities, may  prove  of  service  to  me.  Should 
all  go  well,  and  my  marriage  with  Dona  Fred- 
erica  duly  take  place,  I  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  dispense  with  this  information ;  in  that  case, 
I  shall  reform,  and  live  strictly  on  the  square. 
But  should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  why, 
then,  I  may  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  it 
A  sad  alternative  indeed,  but  if  society  permits  a 
gentleman  to  starve,  he  must  revenge  himself  on 
society  as  best  he  can.  Lady  Spencelaugh  little 
dreams  by  what  a  simple  accident  her  secret  has 
become  known  to  me.— But  that  emerald!  my 
mouth  positively  waters  when  1  think  of  it.' 


CLERICAL  ANA. 

It  has  been  maliciously  observed,  by  those  who 
deny  to  the  Scotch  much  sense  of  humour,  that 
their  funny  stories  are  invariably  about  a  laird  and 
a  minister ;  and  that,  in  particular,  without  the 
ministers,  there  would  be  no  fun  to  be  found  in  all 
North  Britain.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
retorted  that  the  clergy  of  England  do  not  contri- 
bute their  fair  quota  to  the  general  stock  of  amuse- 
ment in  that  country.  I  am  an  English  parson 
myself,  but  must  needs  confess  that  this  is  the  cjise, 
nor  do  I  see  any  excuse  for  it  There  are  many 
humorous  incidents  in  the  experiences  of  all  of  us, 
which,  without  the  least  irreverence  to  our 
sacred  functions,  might  be  communicated  to  the 
world  to  great  advantage,  since  it  would  swell 
the  store  of  innocent  mirth  ;  but  we  have  no  Dean 
Ramsay  in  the  South  to  collect  clerical  ana. 

Once  a  year,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  visit  the 
north,  as  the  guest  of  a  reverend  brother,  who  has  an 
Episcopal  church  in  a  certain  Scotch  city,  and  I 
always  leave  him  laden  with  laughable  anecdotes  of 
the  Cloth.  They  may  not  be  new  ;  but  they  are  new 
to  me,  and  have  never,  I  believe,  appeared  in  print ; 
so  I  subjoin  one  or  two  of  them. 

My  friend,  who  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  happened,  when  conversing 
with  one  of  them  concerning  his  spiritual  experi- 
ence among  his  flock,  to  inquire  whether  he  did  not 
find  certain  proceedings  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing. 'Now,  with  us  Episcopal  ministers,'  said  he, 
'it  is  not  usual  to  ask  individuals  to  join  in 
prayer  with  us,  unless  upon  particular  occasions  of 
sickness  or  distress :  whereas  with  you,  I  under- 
stand it  is  customary  to  do  so  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  Is  not  the  introduction  of  this  matter 
sometimes  a  little  awkward  ?' 

The  Presbyterian,  a  most  excellent  and  pious 
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man,  protested  that  he  did  not  experience  any  such 
feeling  ;  '  but,'  added  he,  '  I  confess  that  When  I 
first  entered  the  ministry,  a  little  unpleasantness 
did  arise  from  the  custom  of  which  you  speak. 
Finding  myself  alone  with  a  member  of  my 
congregation— an  honest  but  rather  subservient 
tradesman  in  a  small  way  of  business— I  seized  the 
opportunity  of  improvement,  and  asked  him  to 
unite  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  in  devotional 
exercise. 

♦ M  Certainly,  sir,"  returned  he :  "  if  it's  the  smallest 
gratification  to  you."  Which  was,  I  confess,  exceed- 
ingly embarrassing.' 

Again,  in  a  certain  district  in  the  far  north, 
where  the  elders  ruled  the  church,  and  the  clergy 
played  second-fiddle,  there  was  an  able  young 
minister  who  determined,  if  possible,  to  throw  off 
the  yoke,  and  declare  his  independence.  Accord- 
ingly, in  full  conclave  of  his  foes,  he  gave  them  to 
understand  that  their  government  had  not  been 
productive  of  good  effect,  and  proposed  that  another 
sort  of  authority  should  be  substituted;  and  this 
toe  did  with  such  vigour  and  eloquence  that  he  had 
almost  carried  his  point,  if  not  persuaded  his 
audience.  But  after  a  short  pause,  there  arose  a 
mighty  elder  with  twinkling  eyes,  and  thus 
delivered  himself.  '  I  am  afraid,  my  friends,  that 
1  must  say  of  the  speech  we  have  just  heard, 
that  there 's  a  good  deal  of  the  young  man  in  it,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  man  ;  but  varra  varra  little 
ofthe  new  man.' 

It  was  one  of  these  same  elders,  I  think,  at 
whose  expense,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  following 
story  was  told.  Some  young  gentleman  from  his 
part  of  the  country  had  emigrated  to  the  city  I 
have  in  my  mind,  and  was  practising  therein  as  an 
advocate.  After  some  time,  one  of  his  old  friends, 
once  in  spiritual  authority  over  him,  visited  the 
same  place,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
lad  woidd  '  get  on,'  for  that  his  character  was  a 
peculiarly  moral  one. 

'  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,'  returned  my  friend,  who  had  good  grounds  for 
a  contrary  opinion. 

'Ah!'  interrupted  the  other,  with  the  greatest 
sang  froid,  'I  dinna  mean  drinkin'  and  neertin', 
but  gamblin'  and  sic  things  as  you  lose  money  by.' 

Scores  and  scores  of  stories  such  as  these  have  I 
heard  in  Scotland,  in  all  of  which  the  minister  is 
more  or  less  directly  concerned ;  but  in  England  we 
parsons  are  not  so  communicative,  albeit  we  see  of 
course  as  much  of  human  nature,  which  has  always 
its  humorous  facets.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
remedy  this  defect  to  at  least  some  trifling  extent, 
by  recording  my  own  limited  experiences  as  curate 
and  vicar. 

The  first  great  astonishment  that  I  received  after 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  profession,  was 
when  baptising  a  male  infant 

*  Name  this  child.' 

*  Nero,'  replied  one  of  the  godfathers,  with  the 
greatest  gravity. 

*  My  good  man,'  said  I, '  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  justified  in  positively  refusing  to  christen 
your  infant  by  such  a  name,  but  I  adjure  you  to 
pause  before  you  give  it  him.  Nero  was  a  vile 
and  cruel  tyrant,  and  persecuted  Christian  folk.' 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir,'  replied  the  father 
of  the  child,  scratching  his  head ; '  but  I  should  like 
him  to  have  a  Bible  name.' 

*  But  the  name  of  Nero  doea  not  occur  in  the 
Bible.' 


*  O  yes,  it  do,  sir and  with  that  he  produced  a 
copy  of  the  sacred  volume  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  mv  own  wife  ;  and  certainly  the 
word  'Nero'  was  to  be  found  there,  though  printed 
in  the  margin  and  in  diamond  type. 

This  fondness  for  conferring  Bible  names  upon 
their  children  without  any  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  conduct  of  those  who  originally  bore 
them,  is  very  general  among  the  agricultural  poor. 
I  had  once  to  ouptiae  a  child  by  the  title  of  Sadoc, 
which  I  confess  staggered  me  not  a  little. 

*  Are  you  sure  you  don't  mean  Zadok?'  in- 
quired L 

'  No,  sir,  Sadoc.  It 's  a  Bible  name,  ain't  it,  sir  V 
'  But  why  Sadoc  ?'  asked  I,  not  hiking  to  commit 
myself  by  saying  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  Holy 
Writ,  although  I  confess  I  could  not  call  it  to 
mind. 

'  Well,  sir,  it's  not  that  I  admire  his  cara&ter ; 
but  he  was  the  father  of  Achim,  you  see  ;  so  I 
should  like  my  child  to  be  named  Sadoc' 

Which  was  accordingly  done. 

I  have  only  heard  one  christening  story  to  beat 
the  above.  The  rector  of  a  parish  bordering  upon 
my  own  was  once  requested  to  baptise  a  male  infant 
by  the  name  of  Van  us. 

'  Venus  ! '  cried  he  to  the  godfather  very  sharply, 
for  he  is  of  a  choleric  temper,  although  as  kind  a 
soul  as  breathes — 'stuff  and  nonsense  !  In  the  first 
place,  Venus  is  not  a  man's  name  at  all,  but  a 
woman's;  and,  secondly,  it  was  the  name  of  an 
infamously  bad  woman.  Y ou  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  to  wish  that  any  Christian  child  should 
be  so  named.' 

'  Grandfcythcr  was  christened  Van  us,'  returned 
the  sponsor  doggedly. 

'Your  grandfather  was  christened  Venus,  sir  I 
Impossible  !    Is  he  alive  ?   Where  is  he !' 

At  these  words,  an  exceedingly  ancient  person, 
looking  as  little  like  Venus  as  can  possibb/  be 
imagined,  tottered  slowly  forth  from  the  congre- 
gation, for  the  christening  was  taking  place  during 
the  afternoon  service. 

'  Is  your  name  Venus  V  inquired  the  clergyman. 

'  Well,  yes,  sir  ;  they  always  calls  me  Van  us.' 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  chris- 
tened by  that  name  V 

'Yes,  sir:  at  least  I  believe  they  write  it  out 
Si7-vanus,  but  they  always  called  me  Van  us.' 

It  is  very  troublesome  to  a  young  curate,  particu- 
larly if  unaccustomed  to  the  particular  dialect  of 
his  parish,  to  catch  the  exact  name  which  the 
sponsor  wishes  to  be  conferred  ;  and  this  difficulty 
is  increased  when  the  word  happens  to  begin  with 
a  voweL  A  young  girl  once  came  to  my  house  to 
have  her  name  entered  in  the  list  of  the  students 
for  confirmation. 

'  Very  well,  my  good  girl ;  what  ia  your  Chris- 
tian name  V  and  I  waited,  pen  in  hand,  to  set  it 
down. 

'  Anner,  sir.' 

*  Is  it  Anna  or  Hannah  V  said  I. 
'  Anner,  sir.' 

4  Please  to  spell  it.   I  want  to  know  whether 
there  is  an  H  in  it' 
« Yes,  sir :  H,  HA,  HEN,  HEN,  HA,  H.' 
There  were  six. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  one  must  be  an  editor 
of  a  newspaper  in  order  to  appreciate  to  its  full 
extent  the  dulness  of  mankind  ;  but  there  are 
surely  depths  of  ignorance  far  beyond  those  which 
arc  exhibited  by  persons,  however  ill-informed,  who 
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have  a  desire  to  rush  into  print — an  ambition  which 
itself  betokens  some  scintillation  of  intelligence. 
I  think  we  clergy  meet  with  more  stupid  folks 
than  even  editors  do.  It  has  amused  me  more  than 
once  to  see  some  high-flying  young  curate,  who  has 
just  taken  orders,  brought  face  to  face,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  material  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
I  hope  I  have  not  lived  in  my  present  vicarage  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  altogether  in 
vain  ;  but  when  my  High  Church  brethren  come 
to  see  me,  and  complain  about  the  absence  of  wax- 
candles  in  my  church,  or  the  want  of  a  gold  fringe 
to  the  reading-cushion,  I  am  tempted  to  tell  them 
what  was  the  state  of  tilings  I  found  here  upon  my 
first  arrival.  The  record  may  seem  to  some  almost 
as  strange  as  Lord  Macaufay's  account  of  the 
clergy  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  ;  but  it  is  quite  true, 
and  such  things  were  common  enough  in  other 
parishes  about  me  at  that  time. 

As  I  entered  the  village  for  the  first  time,  I  met 
the  parish  clerk  driving  over  to  a  neighbouring 
race-course  with  the  communion  cloth  over  his 
gig-seat,  in  order  to  give  that  vehicle  a  holiday 
appearance;  nor  was  he  the  least  conscious  of 
having  committed  an  irreverent  act 

On  the  first  occasion  of  my  interring  a  parish- 
ioner, the  sexton  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  gTave,  and  during  the  service  in 
church,  this  same  clerk  coolly  came  with  a  piece  of 
tape  and  measured  the  coflin,  exclaiming  to  me, 
by  way  of  apology  for  the  interruption:  4 1  want 
to  see  how  long  cr  be'  He  came  again  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  and  repeated  this  operation, 
nodding  even  more  familiarly  than  before  : 4 1  want 
to  see  how  broad  er  be,'  said  he.  But  even  these 
moat  unseasonable  interruptions  were  in  vain,  for 
when  the  body  was  carried  into  the  churchyard 
the  grave  was  still  too  small  for  its  reception.  I  of 
course  waited  for  the  arrangements  to  be  completed, 
and  endeavoured  to  look  as  unconscious  as  I  could 
while  the  clerk  confidentially  exhorted  me  in  a 
broad  whisper  to  *  Go  on  wi'  it,  bless  yer.  Why 
can't  ye  let  us  have  er  when  you  ha'  done  wi'  er.' 

I  uare  say  it  will  surprise  some  folk  to  learn 
that  this  man  is  parish  clerk  still,  although,  it  is 
true,  with  greatly  improved  manners ;  and  I  wish 
one  half  01  the  folk  in  my  parish  were  as  honest 
and  kindhearted  as  he,  or  as  zealous  in  securing  to 
the  Church  her  proper  dues.  There  is  a  certain 
cobbler  in  the  village  who,  although  a  worthy 
fellow,  entertains  unorthodox  opinions,  and  with 
whom  the  clerk  is  therefore  always  at  variance ; 
and  the  latter  gives  me  this  curious  account  of  his 
failing  to  obtain  from  the  son  of  Crispin  our 
Easter  dues.  . 

'I  am  come  for  your  Easter  offering,  Mr  Last,' 
observed  the  ecclesiastical  official,  looking  over  the 
half-door  behind  which  the  little  cobbler  sits  cross- 
legged  at  his  work. 

•  And  what  is  an  Easter  offering,  and  why  should 
I  give  it  ?'  inquired  the  sceptic. 

4  Well,  never  you  mind  about  that ;  only  give  it, 
that's  all.* 

4  Won't  you  step  in  and  take  a  bit  of  bacon  with 
me,  Mr  Clerk,  for  I  am  just  a-going  to  have  my 
dinner  V 

4  No,  thank  yer  :  I  want  your  Easter  offering.' 

4  Well,  then,  take  a  drap  o'  summut  warm  ;  I've 
got  some  ale  yonder  upon  the  hob.' 

The  clerk  could  not  help  looking  wishful,  but  he 
replied  stoutly,  as  before,  that  he  only  wanted  the 
Easter  offering. 


'At  least  you  will  take  a  pipe,'  insisted  the 
cobbler  ;  4  here  is  tobacco  and  the  box  of  lucifers.' 

The  clerk  resolutely  shook  his  head. 

4  Very  well,'  observed  the  cobbler  with  a  chuckle, 
4 1 've  tried  ye  with  a  meat-offering,  with  a  drink- 
offering,  and  with  a  fturuf-olfcring,  and  now  you 
will  have  no  other  sort  of  offering  from  me,  I 
promise  ye.'   And  he  kept  his  word. 

The  most  singular  reply,  however,  I  ever  listened 
to,  was  made  to  me  last  summer,  upon  the  occasion 
of  our  school-feast,  by  a  carter-boy  of  about  four- 
teen. Everybody  had  exhibited  a  tolerable  appetite, 
but  this  boy  had  eaten  to  repletion,  so  that  when 
I  saw  him  suddenly  turn  very  pale,  and  attempt  to 
rise  from  the  table,  I  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
made  himself  ill. 

4  What's  the  matter,  my  good  boy?'  inquired  I, 
while  a  sympathising  throng  ot  philanthropic 
ladies,  who  had  been  acting  as  waiters  upon  the 
company,  gathered  around  the  sufferer.  4  Do  you 
feel  unwell?* 

'My  stomach  aches,  sir,'  replied  the  boy  with 
great  distinctness. 

4  Dear  me,'  said  I  (almost  suffocated  with  my 
endeavours  to  repress  laughter) ;  4  don't  you  think 
you  had  better  go  home  V 

4  No,  no,  sir,'  replied  the  lad  with  determination. 
'  It  will  ache  a  precious  sight  more  afore  I  ha'  don* 
wi  him' 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  submit 
to  the  threatened  dictation,  but  devoured  two 
slices  of  cold  pudding  in  addition  to  his  previous 
supplies,  aa  well  as  an  enormous  hunch  of  bread 
and  cheese. 


DAISIES  AND  VIOLETS. 

Whim  high  in  sunshine  poise  the  hawks. 

The  daisy  spreads  his  snowy  rays, 
Until  the  shadowy  Evening  walks 
Through  meadows  green  aod  village  ways ; 
And  then  the  rosy  tips  arise 
A  fence  around  their  golden  prize. 

The  violet,  purple-hooded  nun. 

Bends  by  the  ash- tree's  pillar  gray, 
Close  in  her  leaves,  and  fears  the  sun, 
Breathing  a  fragrant  prayer  all  day  ; 
Then  hears  the  field-bird  sweet  in 
And  dies  a  pale  and  open  flower. 

IIow  might  these  silent  children  tell 

A  tale  of  un proclaimed  design, 
That  in  creation  round  them  fell 
The  golden  dust  of  Thought  Divine  ; 
And  hint  to  all  that  smiles  or  moans 
Of  Care  unseen  that  loves  and  owns  ! 
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THINGS  THAT  I  REMEMBER 

MY  HOME. 

The  things  that  I  am  now  committing  to  paper  have 
been  lying  at  rest  in  my  memory  for  years,  and 
they  come  out  like  stars  at  night,  as  I  look  into  its 
deep  recesses  ;  like  stars,  too,  they  come  out  not  in 
order.  I  will  try  to  describe  my  home.  A  large 
old  rectory-house,  the  outside  covered  with  creeping 
things,  literally  covered  from  the  ground  to  the  roof; 
the  ground- work  ivy,  over  which  grew  roses,  honey- 
suckle, passion-flower,  clematis.  A  light  wooden 
porch  to  the  front  door,  a  perfect  arbour  of  creepers 
and  sweets.  A  bright  green,  well-mown  lawn  in 
front,  with  a  narrow  border  of  flowers,  outside 
which  was  a  green  wooden  railing.  The  gardens 
were  at  the  back  of  the  house.  There  had  once 
been  a  moat,  but  it  had  long  since  been  almost 
entirely  filled  up  ;  there  were,  however,  two  ponds 
left,  which  divided  the  flower  from  the  kitchen 
gardens.  These  were  like  two  tiny  lakes,  joined 
together  by  tiny  straits,  which  had  a  pretty  bridge 
across  them,  leading  from  one  garden  into  the 
other.  One  of  these  ponds  had  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  it  was  one  of  onr  amusements  to 
throw  a  ladder  across  the  water  so  as  to  form  a 
bridge  between  it  and  the  mainland.  We  used  to 
find  a  way  by  this  moans  to  the  many  wild-flowers 
which  grew  amongst  the  tangle  on  the  island. 
But  this  was  not  our  most  favourite  means  of 
crossing  the  water.  Our  great  delight  was  boating 
in  brewing-tubs  :  we  had  a  narrow  piece  of  board 
for  a  seat,  and  battle-doors  for  oars,  and  we  used 
to  have  tub-races,  which  were  doubly  delightful 
because  they  were  dangerous.  If  any  of  you,  my 
readers,  would  like  to  know  the  amount  of  danger, 
I  request  you  to  try  for  yourselves.  I  remem- 
ber several  mishaps.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  my 
sisters,  who  was  by  no  means  an  over-ad  venturous 
one,  was  tempted  by  a  young  gentleman-visitor  to 
an  excursion  of  this  kind  Not  quite  understanding 
the  danger  of  the  slightest  movement  from  the 
centre  of  gravity,  she  upset  the  tub,  which  unfor- 
tunately got  on  her  head,  acting  as  an  extinguisher : 


and  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  her  companion, 
the  consequences  might  have  been  serious. 

One  of  our  sentimental  friends  used  to  row  her- 
self and  guitar  into  the  prettiest  part  of  the  pond, 
and  there  sing,  reminding  one  slightly  of  a  syren. 
O  mothers  of  the  present  day !  what  say  you  to 
this?  True,  quite  true!  And  yet  our  mother  was  not 
only  a  loving  mother ;  we  thought  her  extra  careful, 
and  very  nervous.  Our  garden  was  a  paradise  foi 
children  and  young  people ;  full  of  arbours, 
shrubberies,  long  walks  arched  over  with  boughs 
of  trees,  from  which  hung  wild  hops,  raspberries, 
and  honeysuckles,  and  the  ground  of  which  was 
carpeted  with  moss,  gemmed  with  bright-eyed 
blossoms.  Never,  never  again  shall  I  wauder 
amid  such  sweet  loveliness.  For  hours  have  I  sat 
in  such  nooks,  working  or  reading,  and  listening  to 
a  chorus  of  nightingales,  which  sang  there  all  the 
day  long,  answering  one  another  from  tree  to  tree. 
There  was  one  walk,  a  kind  of  raised  green  terrace, 
which  we  called  the  lovers'  walk.  It  was  open  on 
one  side,  and  not  quite  private  ;  it  led  into  another, 
narrower,  and  closed  on  both  sides  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  This  we  called  the  *  engaged  walk  :'  when 
our  lovers  frequented  tfiaty  we  suspected  their  fate 
was  sealed.  Once  I  remember  that  the  4  awful 
question '  was  being  4  popped '  to  one  of  my  sisters 
in  the  lovers'  walk,  whilst  a  younger  one,  who  was 
rather  a  4  tomboy,'  was  seated  among  the  boughs 
of  a  cherry-tree  which  overlooked  the  spot.  Their 
surprise  was  great  and  not  agreeable  when  they 
6aw  the.  agile  young  maiden  jump  out  of  the  tree 
and  run  into  the  house,  spreading  the  interesting 
news  far  and  wide. 

But  for  the  house.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  old 
and  rambling,  nothing  remarkable  in  any  way 
excepting  one  room,  which  was  said  to  be  haunted 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Evil  One  himself. 
There  was  living  in  our  village  an  old  woman- 
she  was  alicays  old  in  my  eyes,  and  I  don't 
remember  that  she  ever  grew  older — who  was 
quite  a  storehouse  of  tales,  traditions,  and  anec- 
dotes. Her  ostensible  occupation  was  needle- work 
of  a  rough  and  tailor-like  description,  but  her  real 
position  in  our  house  was  that  of  4  story-teller.' 
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When  any  of  us  were  ill  or  out  of  sorts,  my  mother 
used  to  send  for  this  old  woman :  we  used  to  cull 
her  4  Mother  Gilbert.'  She  was  the  widow  of  an 
old  soldier,  and  her  favourite  tale  was  of  her  own 
trials.  Her  husband,  she  told  us,  had  been  abroad 
for  some  years,  leaving  her  with  two  daughters, 
one  an  idiot  and  a  cripple.  The  old  woman  used 
to  say  Bhe  was  '  sinny-tucked '  (I  think  she  meant 
that  her  sinews  were  contracted).  Poor  creature  ! 
I  often  saw  her  with  horror  and  alarm.  She  used 
to  lie  under  the  table,  always  chewing  a  dirty  rag. 
Well,  one  day  some  soldiers  passed  through  the 
town  where  Mother  Gilbert  lived,  and  they  had  in 
charge  a  baggage-wagon.  It  was  a  cruel  cold  day, 
and  the  women  and  children  iu  this  vehicle  looked 
frozen  and  hungry.  Mother  Gilbert  took  com- 
passion upon  them,  went  out  and  brought  the  poor 
starved  creatures  into  her  fire,  fed  and  comforted 
them,  and  then  discovered,  to  her  never-ending 

frief,  that  they  were  a  second  wife  and  family  of 
er  own  faithless  husband,  just  returned  from  a 
foreign  station. 

She  was  a  wonderful  woman.  She  knew  the 
Arabian  Nights  by  heart — not  the  new  and  proper 
editions,  by  any  means.  Our  young  minds  were 
filled  with  these  marvellous  tales.  The  names  of 
the  characters  were  certainly  not  quite  correct,  but 
otherwise  they  were  faithfully  told,  and  I  don't 
think  we  understood  the  harm. 

The  old  woman  used  to  put  her  needles  into  her 
sleeve — it  quite  shone  with  them — and  her  pins 
into  her  mouth.  It  was  a  work  of  time  to  get  it 
sufficiently  emptied  to  admit  of  tale-telling.  This 
old  woman  was  my  authority  for  the  legend  I  am 
going  to  relate  of  the  haunted  room  in  our  '  home/ 
and  of  other  traditions  which  I  Bhall  hereafter 
transcribe.  This  room  was  called  the  '  Bachelor's 
Room.'  It  was  a  small,  dismal-looking  place,  in  an 
out-of-the-way  corner.  Oh,  the  horrors  of  that 
room .'  From  my  earliest  childhood,  I  hated  to 
pass  it ;  and  as  to  sleeping  in  it,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  for  some  nights  by  my  mother, 
when  I  was  nearly  grown  up,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  it  would  cure  me  of  my  foolish  fears. 
It  brought  on  along  nervous  illness,  and  has  rooted 
in  me  a  certain  vague  dread  of  dark  nothingness. 

Once  upon  a  time — so  Mother  Gilbert's  tales 
always  began — a  very  wicked  man  dwelt  in  the 
rectory-house.  It  was  then  simply  a  substantial 
farmhouse ;  afterwards,  it  was  bought  and  enlarged 
for  the  rectory.  This  said  wicked  man  determined 
to  raise  the  devil,  which  may  be  accomplished 
at  any  time,  it  seemed,  by  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer  backwards  ;  and  by  this  mean*  the  desired 
object  was  attained.  The  devil  appeared.  The 
wicked  man  was  seized  with  horrible  dread,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  get  rid  of  his  ter- 
rible visitor;  but  all  in  vain.  He  continued  to 
haunt  the  room  in  which  the  sinful  deed  was  done 
until  the  wicked  man  was  dead ;  then  his  visits  be- 
came less  frequent,  but  did  not  altogether  cease  until 
he  was  laid  by  twelve  parsons  reading  him  down  ! 
I  don't  remember  precisely  how  this  was  effected ; 
but  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  certain  ghost  was  laid  who  frequented 
a  lonely  spot  not  far  from  our  home.  Mother 
Gilbert  told  me  this  story  also.  A  man  died 
some  centuries  ago,  and,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
could  not  rest  in  his  grave.  He  constantly 
appeared  in  various  places.  Twelve  parsons  under- 
took to  lay  him :  they  read  him  into  a  bottle !  In 
the  first  place,  they  drew  a  large  circle,  in  the 


midst  of  which  was  placed  an  empty  bottle ;  the 
twelve  parsons  stationed  themselves  on  the  line 
composing  the  circle.    Here  they  read  and  read, 
I  don't  know  what     After  a  time,  the  ghost 
appeared  within  the  circle,  as,  indeed,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  by  the  charm.   Nothing  daunted,  the 
parsons  read  on,  lessening  the  circle  by  degrees ; 
and  after  much  reading,  the  ghost  became  a  fly, 
and  eventually  flew  into  the  bottle.   The  parson?.', 
or  one  of  them,  corked  the  bottle  well  down,  and 
threw  it  into  a  pond  not  far  from  the  rectory. 
But,  alas,  what  mistakes  the  wisest  of  us  sometimes 
make !    When  they  threw  the  bottled  ghost  into 
the  water,  they  said :  '  We  commit  you  to  lie  there 
for  a  hundred  years.'   They  ought  to  have  said  a 
hundred  years  and  odd.    He  would  then  have 
remained  there  for  ever ;  but,  taking  advantage  of 
the  omission,  after  a  hundred  years  had  come  and 
gone,  the  fly  once  more  became  a  ghost,  and  the 
ghost  again  became  a  nuisance  ;  he  confined  him- 
self, however,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pond, 
which,  I  remember,  was  a  dangerous  and  dreaded 
object  to  me,  and  to  many  that  were  older  and 
should  have  been  wiser. 

There  was  another  pond  in  a  contrary  direction, 
haunted  by  a  woman  who  carried  her  head  under 
her  arm ;  Dut  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
why  she  indulged  in  such  an  abnormal  practice. 

What  tyrants  we  were,  and  what  patience  poor 
Mother  Gilbert  exercised.  She  has  been  dead 
now  many  years ;  and  her  remaining  daughter  is 
an  old  woman,  living  in  the  alms-houses  of  my 
native  village.  My  mother  had  a  great  many 
dependents.  Her  father  and  forefathers  for  soma 
generations  had  been  large  slaveholders  in  the 
West  Indies.  Descended  from  an  old  and  distin- 
guished Scotch  family,  they  had  left  Scotland  for 
political  reasons,  and  become  very  wealthy  West 
Indians.  My  grandfather,  however,  iftumed  to 
England  in  his  youth,  with  many  others  of  his 
family,  and  settled  here.  My  mother  inherited 
many  slave-owning  propensities.  She  loved  slavery, 
and  thought  the  abolition  of  it  a  most  unjust  and 
cruel  proceeding,  both  for  the  slaves  and  their 
masters.  That  she  should  consider  it  unjust  to  the 
masters,  need  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
some  of  her  own  family  were  reduced  by  it  from 
great  riches  to  absolute  penury.  A  cousin  of  hers, 
whose  father  had  possessed  forty  thousand  a  year, 
died  in  a  small  lodging,  having  lived  for  many 
years  upon  the  charity  of  friends. 

One  of  my  mother's  dependents  called  herself 
the  needle-1  'oman,'  and  so  we  called  her.  She  was 
from  Devonshire.  My  mother  herself  was  born  in 
Devonshire,  also  my  eldest  sister,  and  our  dear  old 
nurse  ;  so  we  loved  Devonshire,  and  we  loved  the 
old  needle-'oman.  I  wonder  whether  everybody  was 
old  then,  excepting  ourselves ;  they  seemed  so  to 
me.  I  never  knew  any  other  name  for  our  friend. 
She  travelled  the  southern  counties  of  England  with 
needles.  We  would  Suffer  any  difficulties  rather 
than  buy  of  any  one  else.  She  carried  them  in  a 
basket  that  was  very  dirtv,  and  smelt  of  brimstone. 
In  those  days,  I  remember  that  everybody  and 
everything  that  came  to  the  back-door  smelt  of 
brimstone:  I  fancy  it  came  from  tinder-boxes. 
We  all  bought  needles.  Our  old  nurse  used  to 
lay  in  a  large  stock,  though  they  were  very  dear — 
six  for  a  penny  of  common  ones — but  darners  were 
double  that  price.  Old  '  mother'  preferred  a  short 
dumpy  kind,  which  she  called  twins.  The  needle- 
'oman  always  had  her  dinner,  and  was  very  warmly 
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welcomed.  She  was  accompanied  In  her  travels 
by  a  little  gray  terrier  dog ;  she  called  it  4  Rot,' 
moaning,  I  think,  4  Rat'    Of  course,  Rot  was  a 

Ct  favourite  with  us  all.  One  day,  the  old  lady 
ed  very  knowing,  and  asked  ns  if  we  should 
like  to  have  a  dog  like  Rot  With  joy  we  said, 
4  Yes.'  Some  weeks  afterwards,  a  tiny  hamper  was 
brought  It  had  for  a  direction, 4  Lady  Tornkins, 
Rot's  pup.'  My  mother  was  simply 4  Mrs.'  When 
the  hamper  was  opened,  there  appeared  within  a 
little  shaggy  likeness  of  Rot  It  was  considered 
so  much  to  resemble  an  old  servant  of  ours,  named 
Sally,  that  we  gave  it  her  name  ;  and  throughout 
her  life,  Sally  was  one  of  our  chief  favourites. 

Another  protege  of  my  mother's  was  a  travelling 
fiddler.  I  am  sure  he  was  an  old,  old  man ;  he 
had  long,  gray,  waving  hair,  and  a  nice  refined 
old  face.  He,  too,  smelt  very  strongly  of  brim- 
stone. There  was  a  shout  of  welcome  through 
the  house  when  he  arrived;  the  kitchen  was 
cleared;  all  the  servants  were  summoned  with 
clean  faces  and  white  aprons,  the  footman  included. 
The  fiddler  sat  in  the  chimney-corner,  with  a  jug 
of  beer  at  his  side ;  and  then  the  dance  com- 
menced, children  and  servants  joining,  their 
superiors  looking  on.  I  daresay  there  may  liave 
been  other  visitors  of  a  like  description,  but  I 
only  remember  these  two.  I  don't  remember 
when  they  disappeared,  or  how  we  have  come  to 
our  present  ideas  about,  and  feelings  towards, 
tramps.  I  suppose  the  new  Poor  Law  has  helped 
to  produce  the  change.  I  only  say  such  things 
were. 

I  should  like  to  say  here  a  few  words  about 
tinder-boxes.  I  remember  tinder-boxes.  I  have 
often  seen  our  old  nurse  making  tinder  by  burning 
old  linen  rags.  She  coveted  rags  of  all  kinds,  ana 
kept  Btores  of  them ;  but  linen  was  sacred  in  her 
eyes.  I  have  the  same  feeling :  I  don't  believe  in 
cotton ;  I  don't  think  it  is  nearly  so  good  for  burns, 
&c — at  all  events,  it  would  not  make  tinder,  or  did 
not,  I  can't  say  which. 

The  old  woman  hated  darkness,  and  so  do  I ; 
she  said  the  devil  lived  in  darkness,  therefore  she 
always  kept  a  rushlight  burning  in  a  tall  lantern, 
with  holes  up  the  sides,  which  made  long  ghastly 
shadows  on  the  nursery  floor.  Sometimes  the 
rushlight  went  out,  then  the  tinder-box  came  into 
requisition.  What  a  long  process  it  was  !  One  had 
time  to  fancy  all  kinds  of  things  before  the  light 
was  kindled.  First  the  tinder  had  to  be  adjusted 
quite  close  to  the  flint ;  then  the  flint  struck  with 
steel  until  the  tinder  was  lighted ;  then  the  match 
applied  to  the  tinder.  It  required  a  steady  hand 
and  cool  nerves,  quite  beyond  me,  I  am  convinced. 
I  am  often  afraid  to  light  a  Vesta,  lest  the  ima- 
ginary burglar  should  be  too  quick  for  me. 

Mv  mother  had  many  stationary  dependents :  the 
butcher's  wife  and  widow  for  one.  I  can  remember 
her  as  long  as  I  can  remember  anything.  She 
always  came  to  the  rectory,  which  was  a  mile  from 
the  village,  on  Friday  evenings.  The  footman  used 
to  come  to  the  drawing-room  and  announce  her 
arrival :  4  Mrs  Saunders,  mum.' — 4  Very  well ;  tell 
her  to  sit  down.'  Half  an  hour  would  elapse ;  then 
the  maid  appeared  :  4  Hyou  please,  mum,  nave  you 
forgotten  Mrs  Saunders  V — 4  No,'  replies  my  mother 
(she  never  owned  to  forgetting  anything) ;  4  she  can 
wait'  Another  quarter  of  an  hour  would  elapse, 
and  my  mother  would  get  up  and  go  to  the 
encounter.  4  Your  servant,  madam.'  greets  the 
butcheress ;  and  then  the  business  oi  the  evening 


commences.   First  the  week's  order  for  the  rectory 
larder — a  large  order  always ;  for  the  house 
noted  for  its  bospitality,  and  groaning  tables 
the  fashion  in  those  days. 

My  father  farmed  a  part  of  the  glebe :  the 
butcher  bought  the  cattle,  and  paid  for  it  with  meat 
My  mother,  too,  always  lent  this  woman  money 
when  she  wanted  it ;  so  the  reckoning  took  some 
time.  When  that  matter  was  settled,  the  village 
news  and  gossip  of  the  last  week  had  to  be  retailed. 
My  mother  was  a  great  woman  in  every  way ;  large 
in  body,  larger  in  mind ;  nevertheless,  knowing  that 
knowledge  is  power,  she  listened  to  the  good 
woman's  recitals.  This  is  not  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness with  our  butchers  now  a  days ;  but  I  must 
own  that  in  this  case  it  led  to  an  abuse  ;  for 
once,  when  our  parents  were  from  home,  and  a 
brother  was  left  in  charge  of  the  farm,  a  cow  was 
to  be  sold ;  my  brother  desired  the  farm-servant  in 
command  to  take  her  to  market  He  objected  to 
this,  and  gave  as  a  reason,  that  it  would  be  sold  to 
Mrs  Saunders  for  a  better  price, 4  because,  you  see, 
sir,  she  lives  under  bondage.1  But  my  mother's 
slave-owning  propensities  came  out  strongest  in 
her  dealings  with  the  servants ;  she  scarcely  ever 
thought  of  dismissing  them.  We  had  one  woman 
for  years,  who  had  dreadful  and  frequent  epileptic 
fits.  It  never  struck  my  mother  that  she  could  rid 
herself  of  this  evil,  as  we  rid  ourselves  now  a  days 
of  much  less  serious  ones.  In  sickness,  she  nursed 
them  ;  in  sin,  she  bore  with  them ;  and  in  old  age, 
they  had  an  arm-chair  in  the  chimney-corner,  and 
a  seat  at  the  kitchen-table. 


BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  V.— ESCAPED. 

Mb  Duplessis  rode  homeward  through  the  warm 
May  evening,  slowly  and  musingly.  He  had  done 
a  good  day's  work,  and  was  disposed  to  be  satis- 
fied with  himself  and  all  the  world.  It  was  a  short 
three  miles  from  Belair  to  Lilac  Lodge,  if  you  took 
the  straight  road  through  Normanford;  but  Mr 
Duplessis  chose,  this  balmy  evening,  to  take  a 
longer  route,  that  led  him  through  unfrequented 
country  ways,  and  quiet  lanes,  made  shady  by  the 
rich  foliage  of  overhanging  trees.  A  genuine 
spick-and-span  cavalier  of  the  modern  school,  he 
would  have  looked  far  more  at  home  in  Fall  Mall 
or  the  Park,  than  he  did  on  those  lonely  Monkahire 
roads,  where  there  were  few  signs  of  life,  save  here 
and  there  a  cluster  of  lime-burners'  hovels,  or  a 
batch  of  tired  labourers  returning  from  work. 

Scarcely  twenty  months  had  elapsed  since  Mr 
Henri  Duplessis  was  first  seen  at  Normanford,  but 
during  that  short  space  of  time,  he  had  contrived 
to  put  himself  on  the  footing  of  a  welcome  guest 
at  more  than  half  the  best  houses  in  the  county. 
The  Spencelaughs  had  brought  him  with  them  on 
their  return  from  a  continental  tour,  and  it  was 
soon  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood  that 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  baronet's 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  He  had  come  to  stay 
a  month  at  Belair ;  but  before  the  term  of  his  visit 
was  at  an  end,  he  had  decided  on  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  for  some  time  to 
The  Monkahire  streams  were  famous  for 
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their  trout ;  there  was  capital  hunting  in  the 
next  county,  only  a  dozen  miles  away ;  there  was 
no  scarcity  of  people  worth  knowing,  at  whose 
tables,  thanks  to  the  baronet's  introductions,  he 
was  a  coveted  guest ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
])erhaps,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Canadian,  within 
the  circle  of  his  Monkshire  acquaintance  there 
revolved  some  half-dozen  young  ladies,  all  rich, 
and  all  charming — combined  attractions,  which  act 
us  the  lamp  does  to  the  moth  on  the  susceptible 
hearts  of  gay  young  bachelors  (gay  and  young  still 
at  eight-and-thirty)  of  limited  income  and  expen- 
sive tastes.  But  did  the  income  of  Mr  Duplessis 
come  within  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  J  Nobody 
about  Normanford  could  exactly  tell.  All  that 
was  known  respecting  him  was,  that  he  was  of 
good  family — on  that  point  we  may  presume 
that  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  had  satisfied  him- 
self ;  that  he  bad  taken,  furnished,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  that  elegant  cottage  ornec  com- 
monly known  as  Lilac  Lodge ;  that  his  establish- 
ment comprised  a  couple  of  women-servants,  a 
groom,  ana  a  valet ;  that  he  kept  two  horses,  a 
hunter  and  a  cob ;  that  he  was  eminently  good- 
looking  ;  that  his  clothes  were  of  the  newest 
fashion ;  that  he  attended  church  regularly,  and 
was  liberal  with  his  money  for  charitable  purposes ; 
and  that,  finally,  he  was  declared  by  young  and 
old  to  be  the*  most  delightful  company  in  all 
Monkshire. 

Mr  Duplessis  in  his  moth-like  eagerness  to 
incinerate  himself  at  the  shrine  of  beauty  (with 
riches)  combined,  had  selected  for  that  purpose  the 
brightest  lamp  of  all  those  which  lighted  up  the 
Monkshire  firmament.  What  his  fortune  had  been, 
so  fur  we  have  already  seen ;  and  so  long  as 
there  remained  the  slightest  prospect  that  he  might 
ultimately  succeed  in  nis  purpose,  the  fervency  of 
his  devotion  would  doubtless  remain  unimpaired. 
And  in  this  he  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  selfish ; 
for  putting  aside  the  fact  that  Miss  Spencelaugh  was 
the  greatest  heiress  in  the  county,  Mr  Duplessis 
was  quite  capable  of  appreciating  her  goodness 
and  beauty,  and  of  estimating  them  at  their  full 
value  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  his 
affection  for  Frederica  was  as  deep  and  sincere 
as  it  was  in  Ins  nature  to  feel  for  any  one,  or  any- 
thing, except  himself  and  his  own  interests.  Should 
circumstances,  however,  go  utterly  against  him  at 
Belair,  I  think  he  was  quite  capable,  without  too 
much  of  a  heartache,  of  turning  his  attentions  to 
some  other  quarter,  where  they  might,  perhaps,  l>e 
looked  upon  with  more  kindly  eyes— say,  in  the 
direction  of  Miss  Cum  worth  of  Cum  worth  Manor  ; 
or  towards  the  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  old 
Antony  Tiplady,  the  great  manufacturer  of  East- 
ringham. 

Mr  Duplessis  coming  after  a  time  within  sight  of 
Lilac  Loage,  while  yet  some  distance  away  could 
see  Antoine  standing,  napkin  in  hand,  gazing 
earnestly  up  the  road.  It  was  a  sign  that  dinner  | 
was  waiting;  so  Mr  Duplessis  shook  his  horse's 
rein,  and  cantered  up  to  the  gate.  Jock,  the  groom, 
was  in  attendance,  and  Antoine  proceeded  at  once 
to  serve  up  dinner. 

Lilac  Lodge  was  a  small,  low,  white,  two-storied 
building,  with  a  broad  verandah  running  round 
throe  sides  of  it,  and  with  a  stable,  paddock,  and 
nervants'  entrance  at  the  back.  From  the  verandah, 
a  lawn  of  smoothest  turf  swept  gently  down,  inter- 
spersed with  flower-beds  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  to  where  a  sheltering  hedge  of  laurel  and  holly 


shut  in  the  little  precinct  from  the  vulgar  gaze. 
The  main  entrance  was  through  an  iron  gate,  from 
which  a  sinuous  gravel-path  ran  up  to  the  front  of 
the  cottage ;  but  there  was  a  side-wicket  which 
was  more  commonly  used. 

Mr  Duplessis  ate  his  dinner  in  solitary  6tate  in 
his  pleasant  little  dining-room,  waited  upon  by  the 
assiduous  Antoine,  who  rarely  allowed  any  other 
servant  to  approach  his  master.  But  then  Antoine 
was  more  than  a  servant— he  was  M.  Henri's 
foster-brother  and  humble  friend ;  and  another 
friend  equally  stanch,  true,  and  devoted  to  his 
interests,  the  Canadian  would  not  have  found,  had 
he  sought  the  round  world  over.  He  was  the 
faithful  depositary  of  all  his  master's  secrets ;  he 
rejoiced  in  his  successes,  and  sorrowed  over  his 
misfortunes,  with  a  sincerity  that  had  no  tinge  of 
selfishness  in  it  Though  of  the  same  age  as 
his  master,  he  looked  half-a-dozen  years  older. 
He  had  a  round,  good-humoured,  but  some- 
what sardonic  visage,  crowned  with  a  mop  of 
short,  black,  stubbly  hair,  which  stuck  out  in 
every  direction,  and  which  had  further  burst 
out  on  his  upper  lip  in  the  shape  of  a  stiff 
moustache.  His  cheeks  and  chin  were  blue-black, 
from  the  frequent  use  of  the  razor ;  and  his  large 
flabby  ears  were  ornamented  with  small  circlets 
of  gold.  He  was  very  supple  and  active,  and 
moved  about  the  little  house  with  a  stealthy, 
cat-like  pit-pat  which  was  particularly  distasteful 
to  the  two  English  women-servants,  and  added 
not  a  little  to  the  dread  with  which  they 
habitually  regurded  him ;  but  advancing  years 
were  bringing  corpulence  with  them,  and  Antoine's 
mind  was  troubled  thereby.  Bound  his  neck  he 
wore  a  black  ribbon  over  a  broad  turn-down 
collar,  and  always  carried  a  large,  old-fashioned 
silver  watch,  worn  in  an  old-fashioned  fob,  with 
an  old-fashioned  ribbon  and  seals.  This  watch, 
with  its  appendages,  was  Antoine's  fetish  of 
Respectability — a  word  which  he  held  in  great 
veneration.  He  talked  both  English  and  French 
indifferently  well,  but  the  latter  better  than  the 
former;  and  it  was  in  the  French  language  that 
he  and  his  master  generally  conversed  when  alone. 
Finally,  the  leisure  hours  of  M.  Antoine  were 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of 
innumerable  cigarettes  of  a  mild  nature,  and  to 
the  perusal  of  French  newspapers  of  ancient  date. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Duplessis  nad  finished  his  dinner, 
he  lounged  out  into  the  verandah,  where  the 
attentive  Antoine  had  already  placed  an  easy-chair, 
and  a  small  table  with  wine  and  cigars.  It  was  a 
clear  starlit  evening,  cool  and  refreshing  after  the 
hot  day. 

'  Sit ! '  said  Mr  Duplessis  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  as  he  proceeded  to  light  a  cheroot  ;  and 
Antoine,  in  obedience  to  his  master's  wish,  seated 
himself  some  distance  away  on  the  edge  of  the 
verandah,  which  went  down  by  two  steps  into  the 
garden. 

*  Smoke ! '  said  Mr  Duplessis ;  and  Antoine  manu- 
factured aud  lit  a  cigarette.  The  two  smoked  iu 
silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Mr  Duplessis 
spoke. 

<  Thou  must  write  to  Clotilde  to-night,  my  child,' 
he  said  ;  ' 1  promised  her  that  tnou  shouldst 
do  so.  The  girl  is  breaking  her  heart  at  thy 
neglect.' 

4  Yes,  Monsieur  Henri,  I  will  write,  if  you  wish 
me  to  do  so,'  replied  Antoine  with  a  grimace.  *  All, 
bah !  what  a  fool  the  girl  is !    She  knows  I  cure 
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nothing  for  her;  why,  then,  cannot  she  let 
alone,  and  try  to  forget  me  ? ' 

4  But,  Antoinc,  thou  must  try  to  love  her.' 

4  Love  her,  ray  faith  I  She  nas  the  temper  of  a 
tiger-cat.  She  would  put  a  knife  into  me  before 
we  had  been  six  months  married.' 

*  1  tell  thee,  pig  that  thou  art,  that  thou  must 
make  love  to  her.  She  is  useful  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  afford  to  spare  her  just  yet  As  to  marrying 
her,  or  not,  afterwards,  that  is  thy  business.' 

'It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Monsieur  Henri.  I 
will  write  to  her  to-night,  and  tell  her  that  I  adore 
her,  that  I  am  her  slave  for  evermore.  But  there 
is  a  little  English  meea,  a  miller's  daughter, 
whom '  

•  Silence,  babbler  ! '  said  Mr  Duplessis.  4  What 
are 'thy  miserable  love-affairs  to  me.  Listen,  while 
I  speak  to  thee  of  something  far  more  important' 

'  Yes,  Monsieur  Henri ;  1  attend.' 

'  Before  six  months  are  over,  I  shall  be  married 
to  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  young  lady  in  all 
Monkshire.' 

'  Ah,  Monsieur  Henri,  but  that  is  indeed  good 
news!'  exclaimed  the  emotional  Antoine,  as  he 
flung  away  the  end  of  his  cigarette,  and  rushing 
up  to  his  master,  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and 
kissed  it  several  times  with  fervour.  *  It  is  news 
tli  at  makes  glad  the  heart  of  foolish  Antoine. 
When  Monsieur  began  to  grow  melancholy,  and 
to  lose  faith  in  his  planet,  did  I  not  cry :  "Courage ! 
The  day  of  good-fortune  will  come  at  last"  And 
now  it  has  come ;  bnt  Monsieur,  when  he  becomes 
a  great  rich  milord,  will  not  forget  his  poor,  faithful 
Antoine  ? ' 

4  Never,  Antoine  Gaudin,  while  I  live,  shall  thy 
fortunes  be  dissevered  from  mine.  Whether  rich 
or  poor,  we  will  sink  or  swim  together.  But  I  am 
no  rich  milord  yet  nor  ever  may  be  one,  perhaps ; 
for,  as  the  English  have  it :  44  There 's  many  a  slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." ' 

4  Ah,  no,  Monsieur  Henri ;  I  will  not  believe 
that  You  will  marry  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Mademoiselle,  and  live  happily  ever  afterwords.' 

4 1  hope  thy  prophecy  may  come  true,  Antoine,' 
answered  the  Canadian  with  a  laugh. — 4  If  I  could 
but  forget  the  post,'  he  resumed  more  seriously; 
*  if  I  could  but  think  of  it  as  an  ugly  dream, 
instead  of  the  wretched  reality  it  is,  how  happy 
I  could  be ! ' 

4  It  is  onlv  a  dream,  Monsieur  Henri,'  replied 
Antoine.  4  It  never  can  be  anything  more  than 
a  dream  now.  But  when  Monsieur  is  married, 
he  will  be  rich ;  and  money  is  the  seal  of  silence, 
and  Van  Goost  is  as  secret  as  the  grave.' 

4  Yes,  Antoine,  if  this  marriage  ever  does  take 
place,  there  is  much  in  my  past  life  that  I  might 
well  strive  to  forget  I  Bhall  reform,  my  child  ;  I 
shall  become  a  model  country  gentleman ;  I 
shall  preserve  my  game,  and  convict  poachers ;  I 
shall  Bulracribe  to  the  Monkshire  hounds,  and 
study  agriculture  scientifically ;  I  shall  give  largely 
to  the  different  charities,  and  never  spend  above 
one  month  out  of  the  twelve  away  from  my  estate.' 

4  Oh,  Monsieur  Henri,  but  consider  how  trute  it 
will  be  to  live  ever  among  these  damp  fields  ! 
One  can  enjoy  life  in  Paris  ;  one  can  even  contrive 
to  exist  in  Ixmdon  ;  but  in  the  country  here,  one 
might  as  well  be  a  cabbage,  for  anything  there  is  to 
sec  or  do.' 

4  Stupid !  dost  thou  think  that  when  1  am 
married  I  will  lead  this  miserable  sort  of  life  ? 
Thou  shalt  sec,  my  friend,  what  thou  slialt  see ;  but 


should  thv  days  be  wanting  in  excitement  and 
variety,  why,  marry  Clotilde,  and,  by  the  garters  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  thou  wilt  never  complain  of 
being  dull  again  !' 

Antoinc  shook  his  head  solemnly,  and  lit  a 
fresh  cigarette. 

4  Thou  hast  seen  the  world  of  men  and  women, 
Antoine,'  said  his  master  after  a  pause  ;  4  thou 
art  somewhat  of  a  judge  of  beauty.  What  is  thy 
opinion  of  Miss  SpenceTaugh  V 

4  Oh,  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  ! '  exclaimed 
Antoine  with  animation,  as  he  drew  his  shoulders 
up  to  his  ears,  and  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
over  the  region  of  his  heart.  '  How  truly  charm- 
ing she  is  !  What  eyes  !  fire  stolen  from  Olympus. 
What  lips !  sweeter  than  Hebe's  own.  W  hat 
swimming  grace  and  majesty  of  movement !  .Juno's 
self  come  down  among  mortals.    What  hair ! '  

4  Cease  thy  heathenish  catalogue  ! '  exclaimed 
Mr  Duplessis  impatiently.  4  She  is  beautiful 
— that  is  enough.  And  she  is  as  good  as  she  is 
beautiful.  When  in  her  presence,  I  can't  help 
feeling  what  a  pitiful  vagabond — what  a  meau, 
sorry  rascal,  I  am.  Can  it  be  possible  that  she 
will  ever  stretch  forth  a  lily  hand  to  lift  such  a 
one  as  me  from  the  nether  pit  of  his  own  black 
nature  ?    Ah,  no,  no  ;  it  is  not  possible  ! ' 

Antoine  was  alarmed ;  he  began  to  fear  for  his 
master's  sanity,  for  the  Canadian  spoke  with  nn 
intensity  of  feeling  quite  uncommon  with  him  ; 
and  then,  was  it  not  monstrous  for  any  reasonable 
being  to  depreciate  himself  in  that  ridiculous 
way  ?  Antoine  crossed  over  to  where  his  master 
was  sitting,  and  stooping  over  him,  stroked  him 
gently  on  the  back,  as  he  might  have  done  a 
sick  child.  'Ah,  Monsieur  Henri,'  he  said,  'such 
words  frighten  me.  Do  not  say  them  again,  I 
pray  of  you.  Your  stomach  is  out  of  order ;  to- 
night you  must  take  two  pills  before  you  go  to  bed. 
Mademoiselle  is  very  beautiful,  without  doubt 
bnt  neither  too  beautiful  nor  too  good  to  become 
the  wife  of  my  dear  master ! ' 

'Thou  art  an  excellent  fellow,  Antoine,'  said 
Mr  Duplessis  sadly,  as  he  rose  and  began  to 
pace  the  verandah — 4  but  these  things  are  beyond 
thy  comprehension.  I  love  this  girl,'  he  went 
on — 'yes,  love  her  for  herself  alone,  as  I  never 
thought  this  selfish  heart  could  love  any  one  ; 
and,  by  Heavens,  when  she  is  all  my  own,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  make  her  happy !  I  will 
teach  her  to  love  me  as  I  love  her ;  I  will  forget 
the  past ;  and  walking  through  life  with  her  pure 
presence  by  my  side,  I  will  strive  to '  

Mr  Duplessis  ceased  abruptly.  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  gravel  outside  the  garden 
gate.  The  nimble  Antoine  disappeared  silently 
among  the  evergreens  ;  but  before  ne  could  reach 
the  gate,  Mr  Duplessis  heard  the  well-known  hail 
of  the  country  postman,  and  presently  Antoinc  re- 
appeared with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

4  A  pretty  time  of  the  night  to  be  receiving 
letters  ! '  exclaimed  the  Canadian. 

'A  break-down  on  the  railway,  Monsieur  Henri ; 
hence  the  delay,'  explained  Antoine.  —  'From 
Montreal,'  he  added  in  a  whisper,  as  he  handed 
the  epistle  to  his  master. 

Mr  Duplessis  muttered  a  malediction  below  his 
breath  ;  all  his  finer  feelings  had  been  put  to  flight 
by  the  inopportune  arrival  of  the  postman  ;  he 
was  his  cynical  calculating  self  again,  such  as 
Antoine  always  remembered  him  to  have  been.  He 
waited  with  what  patience  he  could  command  till 
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Antoine  had  lighted  tho  lamp  and  closed  the 
shutters  ;  and  even  then  he  dallied  awhile  with 
the  letter  before  opening  it,  examining  the  seal 
and  the  postmark,  and  the  curious  crabbed  writing 
of  the  direction.  When  he  did  open  it,  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  read  ;  but  when  he  had  spelt  it 
through  to  the  last  syllable,  he  seemed  for  a 
moment  or  two  as  though  he  could  not  take  in  the 
full  import  of  its  contents :  so  he  read  it  over  a 
second  time  ;  and  when  he  had  made  sure  that  his 
eyes  had  not  deceived  him,  he  flung  the  letter 
across  the  table,  and  turning  on  Antoine  with  a 
face  from  which  all  colour  had  fled,  he  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper :  '  Read  ! '  and  then  passed  quickly 
out  into  the  solitude  of  the  garden. 

Antoine  picked  np  the  letter,  and  read  as 
follows  : 

Montreal,  May  3. 

Marie  has  escaped.  I  am  on  her  track,  and  hope 
to  find  her  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  No  time 
to  say  more.  Will  write  you  full  particulars  by 
the  next  mail. 

Antoine  having  mastered  the  contents,  spread 
the  letter  out  on  the  table,  and  stood  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  staring  at  it  in  blank 
dismay. 

'  Poor  Monsieur  Henri !  what  a  terrible  blow  for 
him  !'  he  muttered  to  himself.  'But,  bah !  why 
do  I  frighten  myself  ?  She  is  no  match  for  Van 
Goost,  and  without  doubt  he  has  coaxed  her  back 
again  long  before  this.' 

Mr  Duplessis  coming  in  next  moment  from  the 
garden,  Antoine  repeated  to  his  master  the  assur- 
ance he  had  found  so  comforting  to  himself. 

'  It  must  be  so.  Monsieur  Henri,'  he  volubly 
added,  as  Mr  Duplessis  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 
'  You  know  well  how  crafty  and  fearless  is  that 
Herr  Van  Goost  Yes,  my  faith !  as  bold  as  a 
thousand  lions,  and  as  crafty  as  the  good  Gentle- 
man in  Black.  He  is  not  a  man  whom  Antoine 
Gaudin  would  like  to  have  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and 
La  Chatte  Rouge  herself  will  find  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  stop  quietly  where  she  was, 
rather  than  exasperate  him  by  a  vain  attempt  to 
get  out  of  his  clutches.' 

'  It 's  like  my  cursed  luck,'  said  Mr  Duplesais 
bitterly,  reverting  to  idiomatic  English,  'to  be 
bowled  out  in  this  style,  just  at  the  moment  that 
fortune  seemed  to  be  shining  her  brightest  on 
me  ! ' 

'Ah,  Monsieur  Henri,  do  not  lose  courage,  I 
pray  you ! '  exclaimed  Antoine  pathetically.   '  You 


have  no  occasion  to  fear  anything.  Grant  that 
La  Chatte  Rouge  has  escaped — grant  even  that  Van 
Goost  fails  to  find  her.  What  then?  She  does 
not  even  know  whether  you  are  living  in  Europe 
or  America ;  much  less,  that  you  are  snugly  hidden 
away,  like  a  dormouse,  in  this  quiet  English 
retreat,  as  utterly  inaccessible  to  any  search  of 
hers  as  if  you  were  locked  up  with  the  man  in  the 
moon.  As  far  as  she  is  concerned,  you  are  dead 
and  buried.' 

'Thou  dost  not  know  her  as  well  as  I  do, 
Antoine,  else  thou  wouldst  not  speak  so  con- 
fidently. In  craftiness  and  duplicity,  Van  Goost 
himself  is  as  a  child  compared  with  her.  The 
news  that  cursed  letter  lias  brought  me  hangs  like 
a  millstone  round  my  neck,  and  will  do  so  till  the 
next  mail  shall  bring  me  further  tidings— cither 
good  or  bad ;  for  to  know  the  worst  would  be  less 
intolerable  than  this  suspense/ 


'  But  look  you,  Monsieur  Henri,  even  supposing 
La  Chatte  were  to  discover  that  we  reside  in  this 
damp  paradise— and  by  a  miracle  only  could  she 
become  possessed  of  such  information — why,  even 
in  that  case,  I  do  not  think  she  would  come  near 
us,  or  let  us  know  where  she  herself  might  be. 
Would  she  not  rather  say  to  herself :  "  Let  him  go 
his  way,  and  I  will  go  mine  ;  and  let  us  meet  no 
more  on  earth?"  Say,  Monsieur,  would  it  not  be 
so?* 

'  Do  not  delude  thyself  with  such  an  idea,  my 
poor  Antoine.  She  would  beg  her  way  barefoot 
for  a  thousand  miles  to  wherever  I  might  be,  rather 
than  miss  the  opportunity  of  blighting  me  with 
her  hateful  presence.  But  if  she  does  come,  let 
her  beware.  Let  her  not  try  to  step  between  me 
and  the  golden  apple  that  is  ready  to  drop  into  my 
hand ;  for  I  tell  thee,  Antoine,  that  I  will  sweep 
her  from  my  path  at  every  risk,  even  if  she  or  I 
should  perish  m  the  attempt ! ' 

'Those  are  bright  bravo  words,'  said  Antoine 
with  a  meaning  smile ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew 
a  long  ugly-looking  knife  from  its  sheath,  hidden 
away  below  his  vest,  and  plucking  a  hair  out  of  his 
moustache,  he  held  it  up  to  the  light  for  a  moment, 
and  then  deftly  severed  it  with  the  blade. 

'  Put  that  villainous-looking  thing  out  of  sighy 
said  Mr  Duplessis  with  a  shudder.  '  I  feel  a  devil 
tugging  at  my  heart  when  I  look  at  it' 

*^Tis  but  a  pretty  plaything,  Monsieur  Henri, 
which  I  always  keep  by  me,'  said  Antoine  with  an 
evil  smile  ;  '  a  toy,  a  trifle ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
always  at  my  master's  service — always.' 

CHAPTER  VI. — TACTICS  AT  BBLAIR. 

When  Frederica  Spencelaugh  promised  her  uncle 
that  she  would  give  Mr  Duplessis  an  opportunity 
of  pleading  his  suit  in  person,  she  did  nut  see  the 
full  danger  of  the  concession  she  was  making ;  nor 
was  she,  indeed,  just  then  in  a  mood  to  care  for 
anything  beyond  the  one  bitter  fact,  that  she  was 
deserted  by  the  man  she  loved.  As  days  and 
weeks  passed  on,  the  first  sharp  agony  of  her 
wound  hegan  to  wear  itself  away,  leaving  in  its 
stead  a  dull  aching  pain ;  and,  whether  sleeping 
or  waking,  the  constant  sense  of  some  great  and 
irreparable  loss.  Then,  too.  for  the  first  time, 
she  learned  the  meaning  or  the  word  'nerves.' 
She  grew  morbid  and  melancholy,  and  would  sit 
alone  for  hours,  brooding,  ever  brooding ;  and 
when  the  ghostly  solitude  of  her  own  thoughts 
became  utterly  unbearable,  she  would  order 
Zulrika  to  be  saddled,  and  would  gallop  far  away 
over  the  breezy  downs,  or  by  the  lonely  shore,  in  a 
vain  search  for  her  old  joyous  self,  only  to  return 
home  weary  and  dispirited,  sick  of  the  glaring 
sunshine,  and  the  rude  ocean  breezes,  in  which 
there  was  no  sympathy  with  the  dark  misery 
gnawing  at  her  heart  But  to  the  world,  Frederica 
was  the  same  fearless  proud-spirited  creature  she 
had  ever  been — clear-eyed  and  heart-whole ;  and 
except  that  her  head  drooped  a  little  weariedly 
now  and  then,  and  that  her  colourless  cheek  had  a 
slightly  worn  look,  such  as  had  never  been  there 
before,  there  was  nothing  to  tell  of  the  struggle 
within. 

Not  many  days  were  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  rash  promise  she  had  made  was  recalled  to 
Frederica's  mind ;  and  although  she  would  have 
given  much  to  revoke  it,  yet  seeing  how  impossible 
it  was  for  her  to  do  so,  she  was  far  too  straight- 
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forward  and  fearless  to  shrink  from  the  conse- 
quences of  what  she  had  done  ;  but  ahe  soon  gave 
Mr  Duplesais  to  understand,  and  that  without  say- 
ing a  word  on  the  subject,  that  the  advantages 
which  he  would  gain  from  her  promise  would  oe 
trifling  indeed  ;  and  had  not  the  Canadian  been  a 
man  of  exemplary  patience,  he  would  probably 
have  been  disgusted  t>y  the  coolness  of  hia  recep- 
tion, and  have  1  cried  off'  before  many  weeks  were 
over.  But  Henri  Duplesais  was  not  easily  balked 
when  he  had  set  his  heart  on  anything. 

His  object  after  Sir  Philip  had  told  him,  with 
garrulous  eagerness,  that  Miss  Spencelaugh  had 
promised  *  to  try  to  like  him  a  little,'  had  been 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Fred  erica,  and  with 
all  the  warmth  and  passion,  real  and  simulated, 
which  he  could  summon  for  the  occasion,  to 
lay  himself,  metaphorically,  at  her  feet,  and, 
if  possible,  to  wring  from  her  a  further  pro* 
mise  of  one  day  becoming  his  wife.  But  when  be 
saw,  one  time  after  another,  how  persistently 
Frederica  refused  to  give  him  the  desired 
opportunity  ;  how,  by  no  scheming,  would  she 
allow  herself  to  be  left  alone  with  him  for  a 
minute  ;  and  when  at  last  it  dawned  on  his  mind 
that  the  promise  she  had  given  had  been  given 
entirely  out  of  deference  to  her  uncle's  wishes,  and 
not  in  the  least  degree  through  any  regard  for  him- 
self;  and  that  if  he  persisted  in  these  violent 
attempts  at  commonplace  love-making,  he  should 
frighten  his  bird  beyond  recall ;  he  wisely  deter- 
mined to  change  his  tactics,  and  to  win  his  way  to 
her  regard  through  her  intellect,  before  laying 
siege  to  the  fortress  of  her  heart. 

Mr  Duplessia,  while  admitting  the  full  difficul- 
ties of  the  task  before  hint,  never  allowed  himself 
to  despair.  His  experience  of  the  sex  had  uncon- 
sciously led  him  to  form  such  a  good  opinion  of 
his  own  qualifications,  that  he  was  not  troubled  with 
any  doubts  as  to  his  ultimate  success  in  the  present 
instance.  Ho  was  acute  enough  to  perceive,  what 
no  one  else  suspected,  that  the  shadow  of  some  old 
love  still  lingered  in  the  heart  of  Frederica ;  but 
he  wisely  kept  his  knowledge  to  himself,  trusting 
to  time  and  his  own  efforts  to  pull  down  the  image 
of  his  unknown  rival,  and  set  up  that  of  Henri 
Duplesais  in  its  place.  From-  the  day  on  which  he 
decided  to  change  his  mode  of  action,  he  no  longer 
Bought  for  opportunities  of  finding  Frederica 
alone  ;  and  when  Lady  Spencelaugh  once  or  twice 
attempted,  good-naturedly,  to  make  such  occasions 
for  him,  he  shrank  from  accepting  them,  and 
Bcemed  unaccountably  to  have  become  as  shy  and 
retiring  as  his  lady  ©-love  herself. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  Spencelaugh  and 
he  met  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  better  still, 
if  there  were  only  a  third  person  present,  and 
especially  if  that  third  person  were  Miss  Craxton 
—ex-governess  at  Belair  ;  middle-aged,  snuffy,  but 
still  delightfully  sentimental,  and  at  present  on 
a  visit  to  ner  old  pupil— then  would  Mr  Duplesais 
exert  hjm<mlf  to  the  utmost  to  dazzle  and  fascinate 
Frederica. 

Although  the  richest  young  lady  in  all  Monk- 
shire,  Miss  Spencelaugh  had  seen  but  little  of  Lon- 
don society,  for  the  baronet  and  his  wife  had  lost, 
years  ago,  all  relish  for  town-life  ;  and  what  little 
company  visited  at  Belair  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
possess  much  interest  for  Frederica,  chiefly  consist- 
ing, as  it  did,  of  middle-aged  country  squires  and 
their  wives,  with  perhaps  an  insipid  daughter  or  two, 
just  emancipated  from  the  boarding-school.  Young 


gentlemen,  wanting  neither  in  manners  nor  educa- 
tion, were  not  more  scarce  in  Monkshire  than  any- 
where else ;  but  after  one  or  two  of  them  had 
tried  their  fortune  with  the  heiress  of  Belair,  and 
had  been  repulsed ;  and  when  a  rumour  ran 
through  the  bachelor  ranks  that  Miss  Spencelaugh 
had  bound  herself  by  an  oath  never  to  marry,  they 
fought  rather  shy  01  the  solemn  dinner-parties  at 
the  Hall,  and  carried  themselves  and  their  attrac- 
tions to  quarters  where  they  were  more  likely  to  be 
appreciated.  But,  indeed,  had  any  of  the  robust 
young  squires  of  Monkshire  —  university -men 
many  of  them,  with  their  honest  homely  country 
training  overlaid  with  a  thin  lacker  of  London 
fast  life— been  foolish  enough  to  enter  into  the  lists 
with  Mr  Duplesais,  they  would  soon  have  had 
cause  to  regret  their  temerity  in  so  doing  ;  for  Mr 
Duplesais  had  a  hundred  advantages  on  his  side, 
such  as  no  young  man  of  twenty,  nowever  accom- 
plished he  might  be,  could  hope  to  rival.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  his  age  ;  and  a  man's  age,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  if  properly  managed,  is  an 
advantage  rather  than  the  contrary  in  a  love-chase, 
especially  if  the  Diana  of  whom  he  is  in  pursuit 
has  to  be  won  through  the  intellect  as  much  aa 
through  the  heart.  Then,  again,  Mr  Duplesais  had 
the  advantage  of  a  wide  experience  of  the  world. 
He  had  travelled  much,  and  had  seen  life  in  vari- 
ous forms  ;  he  was  an  excellent  linguist,  and  had 
supplemented  an  originally  good  education  by 
sundry  accomplishments  picked  up  in  different 
countries  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  present  his  know- 
ledge in  its  most  attractive  guise  before  others.  To 
all  this,  add  the  fact,  that  he  was  eminently  hand- 
some, and  that  his  style  was  pronounced  to  be 
irreproachable,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  Mr 
Duplesais  was  not  without  reason  on  his  side  when 
he  expressed  his  firm  belief  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  his  suit. 

That  the  Canadian  was  possessed  of  many  attract- 
ive qualities,  Frederica  had  been  made  aware  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Belair  party  had  made  his 
acquaintance  so  opportunely  among  the  Pyrenees ; 
ana  as  time  wore  on,  the  friendly  bond  between 
the  two  assumed  that  easy,  bantering,  thrust-and- 
parry  character  which  seems  to  be  educed  so  natu- 
rally from  the  collision  of  two  bright  and  well- 
pohshed  intellects ;  which  is  essentially  of  the 
world,  worldly ;  which  rarely  or  never  touches  any 
of  the  deeper  chords  of  feeling,  nor  desires,  indeed, 
to  do  so ;  which  is  very  ephemeral,  and  easily 
broken,  but  very  pleasant  while  it  lasts  ;  and  is,  in 
fact,  such  a  gay  and  sparkling  apology  for  genuine 
friendship  that  many  easy-hearted  individuals  prefer 
it  to  the  real  article,  as  less  troublesome,  and  t>y  no 
means  so  exacting.  So  long,  then,  as  the  friendship 
between  them — if  friendship  it  could  be  called — 
moved  pleasantly  along  to  light  music,  so  long  did 
Miss  Spencelaugh  take  pleasure  in  the  company  of 
the  accomplished  Canadian ;  but  at  the  first 
whisper  of  love,  the  sunlight  of  laughter  died  out 
of  her  eyes  ;  she  turned  on  him  in  all  her  dark 
and  haughty  beauty,  and  shuddered  as  though  a 
serpent  had  stung  her. 

It  was  not  merely  that  Frederica's  heart  was 
already  given  to  another ;  there  was  something 
beyond  that — one  of  those  nameless  unaccountable 
antipathies,  which  caused  her  whole  nature  to  rise 
in  revolt  against  the  idea  of  ever  becoming  the 
wife  of  Henri  Duplesais.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  antagonistic  feeling,  she  had  given  that  rash 
promise  to  her  uncle !   She  had  given  it  during 
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the  first  sharp  pain  of  her  bereavement,  while 
utterly  indifferent  as  to  whatever  might  happen  to 
herself :  how  bitterly  she  regretted  it  afterwards, 
no  one  but  herself  ever  knew.  But  when  Frede- 
rica  perceived  that  all  lover-like  advances  on  the 
Canadian's  part  had  entirely  ceased  ;  that  he  no 
longer  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  finding  her 
alone  ;  and  that  his  demeanour  in  no  wise  differed 
from  that  of  any  other  gentleman  who  visited  at 
Belair,  she  concluded,  not  unnaturally,  that  seeing 
how  distasteful  his  suit  was  to  her,  he  had  silently 
abandoned  it ;  and  grateful  to  him  for  his  forbear- 
ance, she  began  slowly,  and  almost  unconsciously, 
to  unbend  towards  him  ;  and  by  degrees  the  inti- 
macy between  them  came  to  assume  its  old  easy 
laughing  character,  which  was  precisely  the  point 
to  which  Mr  Duplessis  was  desirous  of  bringing  it, 
and  from  which  he  began  to  work  afresh. 

It  was  the  old  easy  intimacy  with  a  difference,  as 
Frederica  was  not  long  in  discovering;  less  banter- 
ing and  satirical  than  of  yore,  but  with  more  of  the 
earnest  feeling  of  real  friendship,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Duplessis ;  and  based  on  a  pleasant 
communion  of  intellectual  tastes  hitherto  unsus- 
pected by  Frederica.  It  was  strange  to  discover 
that  Mr  Duplessis's  favourite  authors  were  hers 
also.  His  acquaintance  with  Dante,  and  Ooethe, 
and  Schiller,  exceeded  her  own  ;  and  in  English 
literature,  he  was  certainly  much  better  read  than 
she  was.  Then  there  were  other  happy  points  of 
contact  between  them.  Mr  Duplessis,  like  Frede- 
rica, was  passionately  fond  of  sketching  from 
nature,  ana  wielded  a  free  bold  pencil,  which 
eeemed  to  rub  in,  with  a  few  easy  rapid  touches, 
effects  which  only  by  much  slow,  painstaking  study 
could  she  adequately  shadow  forth.  What  more 
natural,  under  these  circumstances,  than  that  they 
should  occasionally  find  themselves  among  the 
beautiful  Belair  woods,  sketching  some  picturesque 
nook  together,  with  obliging  little  Miss  Craxton  to 
play  propriety  between  them.  Then,  again,  Mr 
Duplessis  was  an  admirable  amateur-musician,  and 
had  a  clear  ringing  tenor  voice,  which  he  knew 
how  to  use  with  excellent  effect;  and  music,  in 
fiuch  a  case,  is  full  of  dangerous  fascinations,  and 
has  tones  of  hidden  tenderness  all  its  own,  which 
can  reach  the  heart  that  no  other  language  avails 
to  touch. 

The  health  of  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  waned 
slowly  as  the  summer  advanced,  but  he  still  clung 
as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  his  pet  scheme  of  a  union 
between  the  man  for  whom  ne  had  contracted  so 
singular  a  liking,  and  Frederica.  He  saw,  with  a  sort 
of  querulous  satisfaction,  that  Frederica  no  longer 
displayed  any  signs  of  distaste  for  the  company  of 
Mr  Duplessis ;  and  he  was  only  dissuaded  from 
urging  his  niece  to  name  an  early  day  for  the 
marriage  by  the  Canadian  himself,  who  knew  well 
that  the  baronet's  persuasions  would  have  an  effect 
precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  have,  and  would  utterly  freeze 
those  pretty  tender  buds  of  liking  which  he  saw 
creeping  forth  from  day  to  day,  and  which  he 
hoped,  by  patient  and  judicious  cultivation,  would 
one  day  culminate  in  the  perfect  flower  of  love. 
So  the  baronet,  with  some  difficulty,  was  induced 
to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  that  of  Mr  Duplessis, 
as  far  as  it  was  known  to  him.  He  would  sit  for 
an  hour  at  a  time  with  Frederica's  hand  in  his, 
patting  it  softly,  and  murmuring  below  his  breath : 
4  Good  girl,  good  girl,'  and  gazing  with  anxious 
eyes  iuto  that  bright  proud  young  face,  which, 


when  in  his  presence,  always  softened  into  a 
tenderness  such  as  was  rarely  seen  upon  it  at  any 
other  time. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  Belair,  the  news,  un- 
founded as  we  know,  spread  quickly,  emannting 
from  what  source  no  one  could  tell,  that  Miss 
Spencelaugh  was  positively  engaged  to  Mr  Henri 
Duplessis,  and  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place 
before  Christmas — spread  to  Normanford  and 
Eastringham  ;  and  thence,  in  an  ever-widening 
circle,  from  one  country-house  to  another,  till  it 
was  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Monkshire ;  and  so,  after  a  time,  it  travelled  up  to 
town,  and  came  to  be  discussed  in  west-end  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  to  be  a  topic  for  brief  comment 
at  chance  meetings  in  the  crush  on  aristocratic 
staircases. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  Belair,  at  the 
time  when  one  of  the  most  important  characters 
in  our  history  makes  his  first  appearance  on  the 
scene. 


BEEHIVES. 

If  we  investigate  the  laws  that  govern  the  power 
which  we  term  instinct,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder 
at  any  amount  of  apparent  wisdom  displayed  by 
the  inferior  and  smaller  animals.  To  attribute, 
as  some  do,  geometrical  ideas  to  spiders  and  bees, 
is  to  mistake  altogether  the  nature  of  instinct,  in 
developing  which  the  animal  is  as  little  conscious 
of  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  effects  he  is 
producing  as  the  rose-tree  is  of  the  form,  structure, 
and  fragrance  of  the  flowers  with  which  it  annually 
adorns  the  Bummer.  Nothing  in  the  labours  of 
the  bee  is  more  indicative  of  the  sense  of  harmony, 
proportion,  exquisite  mixture  of  colours,  and  deli- 
cacy of  scent,  than  the  work  of  the  palm-tree,  the 
banana,  or  the  apple-tree.  In  both,  it  is  nature 
that  energises  through  the  animal  or  vegetable 
structure  ;  and  while  we  gaze  at  the  creations  of 
the  Great  Soul,  we  amuse  ourselves  by  attributing 
the  wonders  we  behold  to  the  instruments  made 
use  of  in  their  fabrication.  No  doubt,  were  we 
to  push  this  doctrine  to  its  utmost  limits,  other 
creatures  besides  the  bee  and  the  spider  might  lose 
much  of  the  credit  they  now  enjoy.  Looking  at 
the  bee  in  his  popular  character,  we  may  inquire 
when  he  first  began  to  enter  and  occupy  the  prisons 
fabricated  for  him  by  the  master  of  the  animal 
world,  whose  language  in  nearly  all  countries  has 
been  enriched  and  made  mellifluous  by  references 
to  this  active  insect  and  his  dwelling.  With 
advances  in  this  branch  of  natural  history,  men 
have  been  generally  careful  to  unite  advances  in 
error ;  for  example,  we  arc  told  that  the  bee  is  a 
delicate  little  creature,  intolerant  of  malaria,  and 
everything  approximating  to  it ;  yet  who  has  for- 
gotten a  striking  fact  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  which 
we  find  in  one  of  the  oldest  records  in  the  world  7 
A  man  of  great  muscular  strength,  with  no  mean 
pretensions  to  wit,  goes  down  into  the  country  of 
his  enemies,  where  lie  marries  a  wife,  and  makes 
merry  with  his  treacherous  relatives.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  of  the  day,  they  challenge  each 
other  to  a  trial  of  mental  resources.  The  giant 
propounds  a  riddle,  whicli,  with  the  backing  of  a 
wager,  he  defies  his  new  acquaintances  to  solve : 
4  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness.'  The  event  took 
place  before  the  master  of  the  world  had  thought 
proper  to  accommodate  the  bee  with  comfortable 
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quarters,  in  palaces  of  straw,  or  willow-twig,  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  lapis  specularis,  or  glass. 
Having  none  of  these  lordly  retreats  in  which  to 
store  up  his  provisions  for  the  winter,  Master 
Bee,  to  prove  the  bluntness  of  his  sense  of  smel- 
ling, took  up  his  residence  in  the  unsavoury 
carcass  of  a  lion,  which  the  colossal  riddle-pro- 
pounder  had  slain  on  his  way  to  his  foreign 
courtship.  Other  circumstances  of  more  modern 
date  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  bee 
has  no  superstitions  terrors,  or  aversion  for  bad 
smells.  A  baby  died,  was  put  into  its  coffin,  and 
deposited  in  a  vault.  The  words,  *  Ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust/  had  been  incorrectly  pronounced 
over  its  little  body,  which  was  not  committed  to 
the  dust,  or  sprinkled  with  earth  or  ashes.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  placed  on  a  shelf,  like  a  little 
Egyptian  mummy,  and  there  left  to  all  those 
thousand  accidents  which  human  flesh,  whether 
before  or  after  death,  is  heir  to.  Through  some 
unexplained  agency,  a  hole  was  drilled  in  the  little 
coffin,  and  some  of  those  mortuary  wretches  who 
haunt  the  precincts  of  grave  or  tomb,  being  some- 
what addicted  to  observation,  noticed  that  whole 
regiments  of  bees  entered  one  after  another  into 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  baby.  At  length, 
stimulated  by  curiosity,  these  philosophers  raised 
the  coffin  lid,  and  discovered  in  the  breast  of  the 
diminutive  skeleton  a  complete  hive  of  sweets, 
with  the  queen  and  her  subjects  humming  and 
Binging  as  cheerily  as  in  some  ancestral  oak, 
dripping  with  honey  dew,  and  fanned  by  the 
freshest  breezes  of  the  morning.  Another  swarm 
located  itself  in  a  horse's  head,  another  in  the 
belly  of  a  dead  ass,  and  another — oh,  tell  it  not  in 
Gath ! — in  the  vault  of  a  common  sewer !  Let  us 
hear  no  more,  therefore,  of  the  taste  and  delicacy 
of  Master  Bee,  who  obviously,  when  pressed  for 
lodgings,  will  pitch  his  tabernacle  anywhere. 

In  spite  of  the  facts  alluded  to  above,  the  bee 
delights  in  all  kinds  of  perfumes ;  and  one  of  the 
means  of  coaxing  a  stray  swarm  into  a  hive  is  to 
rub  the  inside  of  it  with  balm,  and  suspend  it 
within  range  of  their  olfactory  nerves.  The 
tabernacle  thus  scented  may  be  of  various  shapes, 
according  to  the  taste  and  science  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  fabricated.  Looking  at  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  all 
great  improvements  in  hive-making  are  of  very 
recent  date.  Bacon  observes  that  the  science  of 
architecture  preceded  that  of  gardening,  which  he 
therefore  regards  as  the  concomitant  of  a  consider- 
able advance  in  civilisation.  The  remark  is  as 
just  as  the  practice  which  gave  rise  to  it  is  rational, 
since  it  obviously  behoves  men  to  provide  for 
themselves  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  before 
they  think  of  adorning  and  beautifying  it ;  and  a 
garden  is  in  many  respects  merely  the  ornament 
of  a  dwelling,  though  it  may  be,  and  is  often, 
converted  into  a  useful  appendage.  Homer,  who 
had  seen  many  palaces  and  handsome  houses 
during  his  travels  about  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, found  the  bee  to  be  still  a  houseless 
wanderer,  depositing  his  sweets  in  the  cavity  of 
a  rock,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some  ancient  and 
aristocratic,  tree.  In  Scio,  Tencdos,  or  among  the 
beautiful  hills  about  Smyrna,  clothed  with  wild- 
thyme,  arbutus,  and  oleander,  he  often,  while 
inventing  his  Iliad,  observed  the  bees  pouring 
forth  from  their  secluded  habitations,  and  settling 
in  mvriads  on  the  flower-sprinkled  meadows  in 
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oem  is  that  in  which  he  compares  the  warriors 
efore  Troy,  and  the  sound  of  their  tramp  and 
voices,  to  the  diminutive  honey-makers  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  multitudinous  hum  may  be  often 
heard  along  the  windings  of  the  Meander  or 
Cayster.  Had  hives  existed  in  his  day,  this  most 
observant  of  poets  would,  without  doubt,  have  men- 
tioned the  fact.  In  the  course  of  less  than  a 
hundred  years  from  his  time,  the  ingenious  country 
gentlemen  of  Hellas  had  formed  alliances  with  the 
bee,  domesticated  him,  and  persuaded  or  compelled 
his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  dwellings. 

Here,  in  the  north,  we  have  scarcely  made  the 
most  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  culti- 
vating the  friendship  of  the  bee,  partly,  perhaps, 
through  defects  incident  to  our  climate,  but  partly 
also  through  lack  of  enterprise.  We  boast  of  our 
flowers,  and  with  reason,  if  appearance  only  be 
considered  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  fragrance,  no  one 
who  has  stood  at  daybreak  in  a  rose-garden  in 
Egypt  or  Syria,  will  for  a  moment  think  of  com- 
paring the  produce  of  our  most  highly  cultivated 
grounds  with  the  intoxicating  flowers  that  drink 
the  sun's  rays  near  the  tropics.  There,  accordingly, 
beehives  may  be  multiplied  with  much  greater 
chances  of  success  than  in  our  colder  latitudes. 
The  calculation,  I  believe,  has  never  been  made 
of  how  many  bees  can  be  sustained  on  a  square 
acre  of  flowers ;  but  I  fancy  that  in  the  Fayoum, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  or  about 
Antioch  or  Aleppo,  twenty  hives  might  find  susten- 
ance where  one  could  scarcely  live  in  England.  A 
gentleman  who  possessed  an  apiary  at  Hampstead, 
and  was  a  curious  observer  of  his  subjects, 
frequently  noticed  large  detachments  of  them 
working  in  the  fields  far  away  in  Kent  or  Surrey. 
But  bees,  like  men,  take  time  to  travel,  and  have 
no  trains  by  which  to  shorten  distances.  It  is 
accordingly  obvious  that  their  hives  must  have 
been  filled  more  slowly  than  if  they  had  found  an 
adequate  supply  of  flowers  nearer  home.  But  how 
did  the  owner,  it  may  be  asked,  know  his  flock  1 
He  used  to  amuse  himself  by  standing  near  the 
hive  early  in  the  morning ;  and  as  the  squadrons 
mustered  on  the  esplanade  extending  along  their 
barracks,  before  dividing  and  marshalling  them- 
selves into  columns,  he  dropped  a  little  flour, 
moistened  with  some  glutinous  substance,  upon 
their  bocks,  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish  his 
friends  wherever  he  saw  them.  The  same  thing 
was  done  in  Attica,  only  that  there  the  bee-keepers 
used  powdered  vermilion  instead  of  flour. 

Among  the  rustics  of  France  and  England,  bees 
arc  accommodated  with  very  poor  habitations,  which 
are  generally  made  with  rushes  or  straw,  and  fur- 
nished with  only  one  entrance.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that,  bad  as  they  are,  they  are  generally  much  drier, 
wanner,  and  more  comfortable  than  the  cottages 
of  their  owners.  Still,  owing  to  the  defective 
nature  of  their  structure,  the  air  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  becomes  humid,  or  too  much  heated 
or  impregnated  with  miasmata,  which  generate  a 
pestilence  among  the  inhabitants,  and  carry  them 
ofT  by  thousands.  Then  you  may  behold  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  in  the  territory  of  the  Hivitcs. 
Day  and  night,  laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  ordinary 
labour,  they  are  absorbed  by  the  duty  of  bearing 
out  their  dead  companions,  though,  like  the  wild 
elephants  commemorated  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
they  provide  no  place  of  sepulture  for  the  departed, 
but  onlv  tilt  the  bodies  over  the  precipice  in  front 
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rats,  or  the  hedgehogs,  to  clear  the  ground  of  their 
remains.  In  old.  Greece,  bee-fan ci era  invented  a 
beautiful  hive,  framed  with  thin  panes  of  the 
lapis  tvecularU,  nearly  as  transparent  as  glass. 
Through  this  they  studied  the  habits  and  economy 
of  the  bee,  and  were  thus  in  a  position  to  write  its 
natural  history  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  What 
are  called  glass  hives  among  us  consist,  in  truth,  of 
the  most  part  of  wood,  with  glass  windows  here 
and  there,  placed  so  as  to  command  the  grand 
entrance  through  which  the  columns  retire  when 
leaving  their  cells,  or  march  in  on  returning  from 
their  expeditions.  I  have  often  sat  up  all  night  to 
watch  their  manoeuvres  by  the  light  of  a  lamp 
suspended  over  a  glass  opening  in  the  top.  On 
very  fine  nights  in  June,  the  industrious  insects 
Beemed  never  to  lose  a  moment  in  sleep,  but  were 
constantly  in  double  columns  marching  out  or  in, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  always  kept  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  sword-hand,  reversing  the  fashion 
which  prevailed  in  London  when  men  wore 
weapons.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  delicate 
than  the  fragrance  wafted  along  in  the  night  by 
the  returning  bees,  which  probably  suggested  to 
the  Greek  poets  the  idea  that  you  couM  always 
know  when  a  goddess  was  approaching  by  the 
odoriferous  air  that  preceded  her. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  hives  of  very  inge- 
nious construction  were  invented  by  Wildman,  but 
they  proved  of  no  advantage  to  the  ordinary  culti- 
vator, on  account  of  their  costliness.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  nearly  all  the  inventions  of  our  own  day, 
which  practically  are  little  better  than  toys  for  the 
amusement  of  the  wealthy,  for  their  expen&iveness 
places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  If  cheap 
hives  could  be  made  with  two  stones,  divided  by 
a  sliding  roof,  the  bees  might  be  admitted  into  the 
upper  story  by  removing  the  slide  as  soon  as  they 
had  filled  the  lower.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  done  in 
costly  new  inventions ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  such 
a  hive  obtainable  at  a  low  price,  which  may  place 
it  within  reach  of  the  humbler  classes.  In  the 
Grecian  islands,  they  make  use  of  a  habitation  for 
the  bees  which  has  been  pronounced  by  many  the 
worst  in  the  world,  since  it  is  made  of  earthenware, 
which  in  summer  becomes  so  extremely  heated  that 
it  almosts  roasts  the  insects  in  their  cells.  If,  how- 
ever, by  any  contrivance  it  could  be  kept  cool,  it 
would  be  found  at  once  cheap  and  convenient, 
since  no  substance  would  lend  itself  more  readily 
to  the  extension  of  accommodation  for  the  labourers, 
who,  by  simple  luting,  could  be  provided  with  a 
second  and  a  third  story  at  very  little  expense.  In 
the  forests  of  Asia,  bees  erect  their  own  dwellings, 
or  rather  find  them  ready  erected  by  nature,  in 
every  hollow  cane  or  tree ;  and  as  these  are 
numerous,  the  quantity  of  honey  and  wax  there 
found  in  the  woods  is  prodigious.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  to  the  extension  of  culture,  the 
provender  of  the  bee  becomes  diminished,  and 
unless  care  be  taken  to  plant  flowers  expressly 
for  its  use,  in  winter,  it  will  be  found  needful  to 
supply  him  with  food  in  considerable  quantities. 
In  England  and  in  France,  when  honey  runs  short 
in  the  hive,  moist  sugar  is  introduced  in  a  split 
cane.  In  Italy,  it  has  been  recently  found  that  oil- 
cake, made  with  rape-seed,  suits  the  bee  quite  as 
well.  Signor  Masso  discovered  this  fact  by  acci- 
dent Having  a  quantity  of  this  material  in  sacks 
near  his  hives,  he  found  that  the  bees  pierced  holes 
through  the  canvas,  and  bit  by  bit  carried  away 
nearly  all  his  cakes.  He  then  took  a  quantity  of 


the  substance,  and  placed  it  near  the  hives  on 
plates,  which  were  very  soon  cleared  of  their  con- 
tents, and  in  this  way  he  fed  his  dependents  till 
the  flowers  appeared  in  spring.  As  this  contingency 
may  always  be  foreseen,  it  should  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  construction  of  hives,  which  ought  to  have  a 
portion  of  their  interior  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  food. 

In  some  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  flowers  arc 
so  abundant,  and  so  prolific  of  mellificent  mate- 
rial that  the  natives  gather  four  honey-harvests  in 
the  year.  There,  however,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  they  have  recourse  to  the  barbarous 
practice  of  destroying  the  insects  in  order  to  obtain 
the  produce  of  their  industry.  It  would  be  easy  to 
invent  a  method  which  would  enable  bee-keepers 
to  dislodge  the  bees  from  their  habitations  without 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  any  of  the  inmates ;  this 
might  be  done  by  placing  new  hives  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  old  ones,  and  then  introducing  a 
pipe  into  the  latter,  by  means  of  which  they  might 
easily  be  smoked  out.  This,  in  a  rude  way,  is  done 
in  many  countries  ;  but  the  fumes  of  the  brimstone 
generally  employed  on  such  occasions,  deteriorate 
both  wax  and  honey.  The  Abbe  delia  Rocca,  a 
great  authority  on  these  matters,  objects  strongly 
to  straw  hives,  and  seems  likewise  to  disapprove  of 
the  circular  form,  terminating  in  a  dome.  But 
square  edifices,  though  more  easily  constructed,  are 
less  convenient — at  least  the  bees  appear  to  adupt 
themselves  better  to  the  dome  or  cupola.  A  Swiss 
gentleman  has  devised  a  curious  method  of  aiding 
the  bees  in  their  labours  :  '  narrow  sheets  of  wax  are 
imprinted  by  machinery  so  as  exactly  to  represent 
the  dividing-wall  of  crust  between  the  cells.  These 
strips  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  empty  hive 
before  the  new  swarm  is  put  in,  thus  enabling  the 
bees  to  go  immediately  to  work,  and  also  guiding 
them  in  making  the  sheets  of  comb  in  the  proper 
direction.' 

Returning  to  the  form  of  hives :  people  are  begin- 
ning, through  attention  to  analogy,  to  prefer  the 
hexagonal  shape,  which  is  that  of  the  cells  in  the 
comb.  But  the  price  of  such  hives  must  always  be 
an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  especially  if 
it  be  needed  to  use  the  wood  of  the  soft  American 
pine,  an  inch  thick.  To  enable  cottagers  to  have 
an  apiary,  the  plan  proposed  by  Delia  Rocca  is 
preferable  to  any  other  that  I  have  seen ;  he 
advises  that  the  walls  of  cottages,  in  the  face  next 
the  fields,  should  be  built  with  niches,  to  hold 
twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hives,  arranged 
in  one,  two,  or  three  stages  of  twelve  in  each.  To 
protect  the  earthenware  hive  from  cold  in  winter, 
and  heat  in  summer,  he  recommends  that  a  thick 
layer  of  hay  should  be  placed  above  and  below  the 
hive,  while  a  stone  coping  projecting  in  front  would 
throw  off  the  rain.  In  the  island  of  Syra,  where 
the  management  of  bees  is  much  attended  to, 
almost  every  house — at  least  in  the  country — has 
an  apiary.  It  is  constructed  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
consisting  of  a  thick  wall,  with  a  double  row  of 
niches,  over  which  a  third  and  a  fourth  row  might 
be  made,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  island  is  exposed 
to  strong  winds,  which  might  blow  the  labourers 
out  of  their  dwelling,  if  located  on  a  too  great  ele- 
vation. In  ancient  Greece,  the  practice  was  not  to 
exceed  three  rows ;  but  where  reference  was  not 
made  to  the  winds,  the  plan  must  have  originated 
in  superstition.  Such  an  apiary  as  is  found  in  Syra, 
where  it  is  built  with  common  stones  entirely 
without  mortar,  except  in  the  niches,  any  ingenious 
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rustic  might 
expense,  and 


construct  in  his  garden  without 
the  produce  of  his  honey-harvest 
would  not  only  pay  hi*  rent,  hut  in  many  cases 
support  both  him  and  his  family.  The  Bee-master, 
whose  letters  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Times, 
says  he  could  easily  realise  fifty  pounds  a  year  from 
his  hives ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  persons  have 
realised  a  great  deal  more.  Two  soldiers  in  Greece 
having  been  left  by  their  father  a  piece  of  ground 
so  small  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  it  by  any 
ordinary  processes  of  culture,  converted  it  into  a 
home  for  bees,  planted  the  whole  with  flowers,  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  walL  which  they  built  with  their 
own  hands,  and  then  purchasing  a  few  hives,  began 
a  course  of  industry  by  which  they  afterwards  made 
handsome  fortunes. 

It  appears  to  be  commonly  thought  that  it  is 
immaterial  what  sorts  of  flowers  are  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  bee ;  but  this  is  certainly  an  error : 
the  potato-flower,  the  gooseberry  blossom,  the 
common  poppy,  which  nave  been  enumerated, 
yield  an  insipid  honey  worth  comparatively  little. 
Again,  in  the  island  of  Corsica  and  in  the  coun- 
tries north-east  of  Trebizonde,  honey  is  produced 
which  is  so  bitter  and  unwholesome  as  in  many 
cases  to  cause  temporary  madness.  Some  have 
thought  that  in  Corsica  the  bitter  savour  is  de- 
rived from  the  box-tree ;  while  in  the  region  of 
the  Kurds,  it  is  the  flower  of  the  rhododendron 
that  imparts  the  nauseous  and  noxious  qualities 
to  the  honey.  If  in  these  cases  the  chemistry  of 
the  bee  fails  to  assimilate  the  juices  in  question 
to  the  proper  purpose  of  honey-making,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  would  equally  fail  to  impart 
a  rich  scent  and  flavour  to  the  juices  derived  from 
the  coarse  blossoms  of  the  kitchen-garden.  The 
Sicilian  honey,  so  famous  in  old  times,  derived 
its  exquisite  flavour,  scent,  and  colour  from  those 
large  tracts  of  wild-thyme  which  perfumed  the 
whole  atmosphere  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
But  even  the  manufacture  01  the  Hyblsaan  bee 
yielded  in  fragrance,  colour,  and  sweetness  to  the 
honey  of  Attica,  which  was  admitted  to  be  the 
most  delicate  and  delicious  in  the  world.  The 
reason  is  not  difficult  to  be  discovered :  the  whole 
territories  of  the  republic  from  Sunium  to  Cithu>- 
ron  consisted  of  a  soft  succession  of  hill  and  dale, 
covered  with  a  light  sweet  earth,  which  infused, 
and  still  infuses,  extraordinary  fragrance  ana 
delicacy  to  all  the  flowers  there  growing,  espe- 
cially to  the  blossoms  of  the  wild-thyme,  which 
send  up  a  cloud  of  sweetness  as  you  tread  upon 
them.  In  the  hills  above  Lausanne,  you  find  con- 
siderable patches  of  the  same  description,  sometimes 
completely  netting  small  mounds,  at  other  times 
extending  from  eminence  to  eminence,  where  you 
may  amuse  yourself  for  hours  by  watching  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Attic  insect  as  it  toils  beneath 

Jrour  feet,  singing  all  the  while  to  lighten  its 
abours.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  bee 
sometimes  works  all  night,  but  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  persevere  in  such  a  course,  it 
occasionally  takes  a  nap  in  the  bells  of  flowers, 
where,  if  particularly  weary,  it  nestles  all  night ; 
and  one  of  its  favourite  resting-places  is  the  hollow 
of  the  scented  geranium,  or  the  spotted  cranesbilL 
Among  the  fifty-five  species  of  bees  enumerated  by 
Linnaeus,  some  kinds  display  a  preference  for  one 
sort  of  dwelling,  others  for  one  totally  different : 
the  moss-building  bee  constructs  its  dwelling,  as  its 
name  imports,  of  delicate  mosses  found  on  the  tops 


of  rocks :  the  violet  bee  bores  a  hole  in  hollow 
trees,  and  deposits  its  sweets  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  ;  while  there  is  one  species  which  suspends 
its  pensile  habitation  to  the  boughs  of  the  cotton- 
tree.  The  peasants  in  Russia,  taking  a  hint 
perhaps  from  this  insect,  make  small  wooden  hives, 
which  they  set  up  in  the  lofty  branches  of  the  pine- 
tree,  as  the  traveller  may  observe  in  nearly  all  the 
extensive  woods  between  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

If  the  management  of  bees  were  made  to  enter 
into  the  education  of  the  humbler  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  there  would  be  much  less  poverty 
and  much  less  crime  for  the  laws  to  deal  with.  At 
present,  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  benefit  which 
might  be  derived  from  this  diminutive  coadj  utor  of 
man  is  taken  advantage  of.  In  this  country,  and 
perhaps  throughout  Europe,  the  adulteration  of 
honey  forms  a  separate  branch  of  industry,  so  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  it  pure  except  when 
bought  fresh  in  the  country.  It  is  then  almost  as 
clear  as  dew,  transparent,  fragrant,  glistening,  and 
nutritive  beyond  most  other  substances.  When 
allowed  to  settle  and  harden  without  adulteration, 
it  granulates  into  a  sort  of  beautiful  paste,  of  a  light 
golden  colour,  wiiich  is  exchanged  for  a  whitish 
disagreeable  hue,  by  the  admixture  of  flour  and 
other  substances.  The  wax,  also,  when  pure,  is  of 
a  golden  colour,  yet  considerably  darker  than  the 
honey,  and  when  old  and  mixed  with  extraneous 
matters,  it  often  looks  nearly  black.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  what  increase  of  employment  would  be 
afforded  by  carefully  attending  to  these  insects, 
making  hives,  building  apiaries,  planting  flowers, 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  insects,  collect- 
ing and  storing  the  honey,  melting  the  wax, 
conveying  it  to  seaports,  shipping  it  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  numerous  other  processes 
very  easy  to  conceive.  Some  of  these  forms  of 
industry  would  not  be  unsuitable  to  women,  who 
might  thus  find  occupation  far  from  towns,  where 
they  might  cultivate  healthy  tastes  and  provide 
with  facility  for  their  own  subsistence. 


A3  GOOD  AS  A  WHITE  MAN— AND 

BETTER  TOO. 

About  the  end  of  last  century,  I  was  called  out  of 
Inverness-shire  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  having  been  but  newly  placed  over 
my  charge,  my  circumstances  were  but  as  yet  so 
limited  that,  upon  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  to  Edinburgh,  I  could  muster 
no  more  than  one  poor  solitary  half-crown  in  cash 
to  meet  my  travelling-expenses — a  sum  totally 
inadequate  to  pay  any,  or  but  a  small  part  of  any 
means  of  conveyance.  The  call  being  hurried, 
I  had  no  time  to  write  any  of  my  brethren 
for  the  needful  funds,  and  not  caring  to  ask  this 
from  any  of  my  parishioners,  but  expecting  that, 
when  come  to  Edinburgh,  I  would  get  such  assist- 
ance as  I  required  from  some  of  my  brethren, 
or  some  friend  whom  I  knew,  I  resolved  to  set  out 
on  foot,  husbanding  my  precious  half-crown  in 
such  a  way  as  would  afford  me  the  necessary 
victuals,  without  having  recourse  to  begging  during 
the  journey.    Having  received  the  letter  of  con- 
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morning,  there  being  only  five  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly.  In  the  dim  dawn,  accord- 
ingly, I  was  on  my  way  ;  and  after  pushing  on  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  entering  the  high-road  from 
Inverness  to  the  south,  I  descried,  some  distance 
ahead  of  me,  a  man  on  horseback  leading  in  his 
hand  another  horse.  Having  come  up  with  the 
rider,  who  was  going  forward  at  an  easy  pace,  I 
began  to  be  afraid,  and  trembled  when  I  saw  that 
the  man  was  quite  black.  You  must  remember  I 
was  a  young  man  and  a  Highlander  ;  and  though  I 
had  heard  of  the  black  men  of  the  Indies,  yet, 
considering  the  unseasonable  hour,  and,  as  I  had 
never  heard  of  any  black  man  having  been  ever 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood  before  except  the  devil, 
who  was  believed  to  assume  that  appearance,  I 
was  not  without  6ome  doubts  of  this  strange  appar- 
ition, and  for  some  time  I  narrowly  watched  the 
man  and  his  movements.  Having  ventured  to 
accost  him,  I  perceived  he  was  eager  for  conversa- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  while  I  kept  cautiously 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  road.  At  length, 
having  told  him  I  was  going  to  Edinburgh,  the 
black  man  replied  that  he  was  bound  thitherward 
also,  and  offered  me  the  horse  which  he  led.  This, 
as  my  misgivings  regarding  the  personality  of  the 
black  horseman  had  begun  to  give  way,  I  was  glad 
to  accept,  inwardly  thanking  Providence  for  having 
thus  favoured  me  with  such  good-fortune. 

It  turned  out  that  the  Black  was  the  servant  or 
slave  of  a  rich  Jamaica  planter,  who  was  at  that  time 
home  on  a  visit  to  his  Highland  friends,  and  that 
the  spare  horse  was  for  the  master,  who  had  gone 
forward  a  day  in  advance  of  the  horseman,  to  enjoy 
a  walk  through  the  Highlands.  My  good-fortune 
was  not  then  quite  so  great  as  I  had  at  first  calcu- 
lated, but  yet  I  was  very  glad.  The  day  was  spent 
very  pleasantly,  the  black  man  raising  my  aston- 
ishment by  conversing  freely  in  Gaelic,  which,  it 
appeared,  was  well  known  in  the  West  Indies ; 
while  I  myself,  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion, 
and  finding  the  man  was  as  willing  to  learn  as  he 
was  also  ignorant  of  religion,  spent  the  most  of  the 
day's  journey  in  unfolding  to  him  the  truths  of 
the  divine  record,  until  I  came  to  regard  my  new 
friend,  whom,  from  his  wild  and  swarthy  looks,  I 
at  first  looked  upon  with  dread  and  abhorrence, 
with  a  brotherly  affection,  founded  not  only  on  our 
common  relationship  to  the  first,  but  also  to  the 
second  Adam. 

When  the  night  was  coming  down,  and  we  had 
entered  the  bleak  hill-country,  we  left  the  main 
road,  and  struck  up  through  the  hills,  expecting  to 
find  some  human  habitation,  where,  for  the  sake  of 
the  horses,  we  might  spend  the  night ;  but  after 
pursuing  our  errand  for  some  time  without  any- 
thing appearing  to  meet  our  desire,  and  our  route 
having  ljecomc  very  fatiguing  and  dangerous,  the 
ground  being  everywhere  broken  and  puddled, 
and  often  covered  by  the  thick  and  intergrowing 
heather,  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  having  no  other 
resort,  set  about  making  preparations  for  spending 
the  night  in  the  open  air.  Willing  to  make  one 
more  effort  for  tho  sake  of  the  beasts,  I  proposed 


ascending  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill  that  appeared 
to  the  southward,  and  leaving  the  black  with  the 
horses,  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  about  half 
an  hour,  and  was  delighted  to  catch  in  my  eye  the 
distant  glimmering  of  the  light  of  a  habitation  ; 
and  after  having  marked  the  position  of  the  light, 
I  at  once  retraced  my  steps  down  the  hill.  We 
now  remounted  ;  and  after  a  little  more  fatigue, 
and  a  few  escapades,  arising  as  much  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  ground  as  from  its  real  difficulty, 
we  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  the  light  directed 
us.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  bohandri,  or  shepherd's 
shieling,  rather  larger  than  the  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, and  looking  by  no  means  uncomfortable  ; 
and  having  secured  and  provided  for  the  horses 
for  the  night  in  an  enclosure  at  the  back  of  the 
shieling,  we  entered  the  bohanari,  where  we  found 
a  blazing  fire,  but  no  human  being.  However,  as 
we  were  now  in  need  thereof,  we  set  about  pre- 
paring our  evening  meal,  trusting  to  the  well- 
known  hospitality  of  the  shepherds,  that  the  liberty 
we  were  taking  would  not  be  taken  amiss.  After 
our  repast,  being  greatly  fatigued,  we  grew  heavy, 
and  inclined  to  go  to  sleep,  and  observing  a  bed 
obscured  by  some  drapery  in  the  further  corner  of 
the  hut,  we  set  about  examining  it ;  and  finding 
it  quite  comfortable,  we  both  stripped  us  of  our 
clothes,  drew  everything  inside  the  curtains,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep. 

We  had  fallen  asleep  but  shortly,  when  we 
were  awakened  by  a  loud  and  confused  noise  out- 
side the  hut,  wnich  we  soon  recognised  to  be 
the  voices  of  a  number  of  men.  Stamping  and 
swearing,  they  rushed  in,  seized  hold  of  a  small 
table  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  placing  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  they  began  emptying  out  great 
sums  of  money  upon  it,  wh  ich,  or  the  parting  thereof, 
appeared  to  form  the  matter  of  their  dispute.  As 
it  now  sufficiently  appeared  to  me  and  my  friend 
that  these  ruffians  were  no  other  than  highway 
robbers,  and  that  it  was  in  their  or  their  chiefs 
bed  we  were  now  lying,  we  were  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  despair,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Ab 
soon  as  discovered,  we  could  expect  nothing  at  the 
hands  of  these  bloody  and  lawless  men  but  certain 
death,  in  one  form  or  another ;  if  we  dared  move, 
we  were  discovered  ;  and  if  we  remained  as  we  were, 
there  was  hardly  a  chance  that  we  should  eventually 
escape  observation.  Being  almost  afraid  to  breathe, 
and  nearly  stupified  with  the  squabbling  and 
swearing  of  the  ruffians,  I  at  length,  in  the  courage 
of  despair,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  black  man 
these  words :  4  My  dear  friend,  God  is  always 
good,  and  helps  us  in  our  time  of  need  ;  have 
faith,  and  do  this  :  Seeing  that  God  has  given  you 
a  skin  differing  so  much  from  the  people  of  this 
country,  you  will  seize  my  stick,  and  rise  up  naked 
in  your  black  skin  the  first  time  they  mention  the 
name  of  the  devil,  and  rushing  up  to  them,  cry 
out :  What,  in  my  name,  is  that  you  do  V — Then, 
waiting  his  opportunity,  which  was  not  long  in 
coming,  the  black  man,  springing  from  the  folds 
of  the  curtain,  and  rolling  up  his  eyes,  and  shewing 
his  great  jaws,  roared  out  in  Gaelic  the  words  I  gave 
him.  This  lucky  idea  brought  the  desired  result. 
The  black  no  sooner  appeared  in  his  Satanic 
character,  than  the  villains  scampered  away  like  so 
many  scared  sheep. 

After  a  fervent  4  Braise  be  to  God  !'  we  began 
dressing  as  quickly  as  possible  for  our  departure  ; 
•  for,'  said  1, 4  though  we  are  perhaps  safer  here  now 
than  we  can  be  anywhere  else,  the  villains  being 
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to  superstitious  that  they  will  not  venture  within 
some  miles  of  the  place  before  daylight,  vet,  with 
the  first  break  of  day,  they  will  be  sure  to  return 
to  see  after  their  money ;  and  if  then  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  shall  fare  ill  indeed.'  We 
next  gathered  up  and  secured  the  money,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  restored  to  those  who 
might  claim  it    Much  of  it  was  paper,  and  it 
amounted  to  a  great  sum ;  and  I  wondered  how 
such  an  amount  of  money  could  have  come 
within  reach  of  robbers  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
We  equipped  ourselves,  moreover,  with  two  of 
the  lanterns  which  the  robbers  had  left  behind 
in  their  fright,  and  havinggot  out  the  horses, 
we  were  ready  to  start.    The  black  then  pro- 
posed to  burn  the  hut,  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  thrust  a  burning  peat  into  the 
wall,  and  flared  a  wisp  of  burning  straw  over 
the  roof;  and  we  soon  had  a  blaze  which,  the 
black  said,  would  let  us  see  how  to  set  out  on 
our  way,  as  it  had  guided  us  off  it.   The  night 
was  very  dark,  there  being  no  moon,  and  the 
sky  overcast  with  clouds,  and  we  had  no  sign  to 
guide  us  but  the  wind  on  our  cheek.    We  were 
not,  indeed,  without  apprehensions  that  we  might 
fall  in  with  some  one  of  the  scared  bandits,  but 
the  black  said  he  was  prepared  to  meet  them  all 
again.    We  continued  our  nocturnal  march  for 
many  hours,  without  sight  or  sound  of  anything 
to  realise  our  apprehensions,  and  held,  as  well  as 
we  could  reckon,  due  south,  until  we  got  into  a 
more  open  part  of  the  country.    We  then  expected 
that  we  should  soon  either  reach  the  high-road  or 
some  human  habitation,  and  were  beginning  to 
assure  ourselves  that  we  had  now  got  clear  01  the 
enemv,  when  both  our  horses  gave  a  loud  Bnort, 
pulled  l»ck,  and  snuffing  the  air,  were  eager  to 
plunge  away  in  a  new  direction. 

We  stopped,  and  called  for  any  one  to  answer 
us.    Then  receiving  no  reply,  we  dismounted, 
resolved  to  know  what  was  before  us;  and  the 
black  saying  he  was  the  fittest  man  to  meet  any- 
body, took  nis  lantern,  and  went  to  search.  He 
had  not  far  to  go  when  he  stumbled  on  a  white 
figure  lying  on  the  ground,  and  bringing  his 
lantern  over  it,  he  saw  it  was  a  man  stripped  of 
everything  but  his  underclothing ;  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  body,  he  found  the  man  was 
dead,  and  looking  at  his  face,  he  saw  it  was  his 
master.   The  black  then  raised  a  howl  of  anguish, 
and   threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  began 
beating  his  breast  and  crying  and  sobbing  as  if 
his  heart  was  struggling  to  burst ;  and  it  was  long 
before  I  could  draw  his  attention  to  hear  that  I 
was  speaking,  and  to  answer  my  questions,  put 
for  the  hundredth  time.    At  lust  the  matter  was 
explained ;  and  the  black  coming  to  guard  the 
frightened  horses,  I  went  to  look  at  the  uody,  and 
making  a  minute  examination,  stupified  the  poor 
black  by  crying  out  that  I  believed  his  master  was 
not  dead.  The  poor  slave  so  far  forgot  himself  that 
he  let  the  horses  go,  and  ran  up  to  his  master  to  l>e 
ussured  that  he  was  not  really  dead.   '  If  we  only 
had  brandy  or  whisk v,'  said  L  '  I  think  he  would 
revive.'    Then  the  black,  saying  he  had  brandy 
at  his  saddles,  ran  away  again  in  pursuit  of  the 
horses,  calling  himself  by  no  flattering  names  for 
his  stupidity  in  letting  the  horses  go,  and  almost 
immediately  came  upon  the  high-road,  from  which 
it  uppearedwo  had  been  but  a  little  way  off  when 
wo  Btopped.    He  then  listened,  and  catching  a 


direction  indicated,  and  soon  found  tho  poor 
animals,  which  were  too  fatigued  to  run  far,  lazily 
moving  along  and  biting  the  grass  at  the  roadside. 
He  was  soon  back  again  to  my  assistance  ;  and  leav- 
ing the  horses  on  the  road,  with  their  bridles  tied 
together,  he  came  with  a  flask  of  brandy.  I  had 
by  this  time  ascertained,  by  the  aid  of  my  lantern, 
that  the  black's  master  had  received  a  severe  blow 
on  the  head,  and  a  knife-wound  in  the  neck, 
which  appeared  to  have  bled  profusely,  but  that  he 
was  still  alive,  though  unconscious.  We  lost 
no  time  in  administering  the  brandy  ;  and  l>efore 
half  an  hour,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
wounded  man  so  far  recovered  an  to  bo  able  to 
speak.  We  then  dressed  and  bound  his  wounds, 
and  divesting  ourselves  of  part  of  our  own  gar- 
ments, clothed  him,  and  laid  him  upou  the  heather. 
Here  we  remained  until  day  began  to  dawn,  when 
the  wounded  man  appearing  so  far  restored  as  to 
be  able  to  bear  lifting,  we  placed  him  on  one  of  the 
horses  ;  and  the  black  man  walking  by  his  side 
supporting  him,  we  journeyed  slowly  onward  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  farmhouse,  towards  which  we  at  once  made, 
and  were  most  hospitably  received.  Our  sad  plight 
was  sorely  bewailed ;  the  wounded  man  was  put  in 
a  comfortable  bed,  and  had  all.  the  care  and  kind- 
ness shewn  him  that  could  be  given  in  the  circum- 
stances, while  I  was  myself  also  induced  to  rest 
where  I  was  for  the  day. 

The  poor  gentleman  told  Ids  story  as  follows : 
'  He  had.  loitered  longer  on  the  way  than  he  had  at 
first  intended,  and  having  arrived  about  midnight, 
the  first  night,  at  a  public-house  some  twenty 
miles  north  of  the  place  where  we  then  were,  he 
spent  the  night  there,  and  also  part  of  the  next 
day,  amusing  himself  by  getting  the  stories  and 
information  of  the  place.  He  loitered  on  the  road 
the  second  day  as  he  did  on  the'  first,  so  that  he  did 
not  reach  the  place  where  he  was  found  till  some 
hours  after  dark,  though  he  calculated  to  have 
reached  that  distance  by  sunset,  and  the  next  public- 
house  two  or  three  hours  after.  On  reaching  the 
place  alluded  to,  he  was  surprised  by  a  number  of 
men  springing  upon  him  from  the  roadside,  and 
demanding  his  purse  or  his  life.  He  happened, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  very  foolishly,  to  have  a  large 
quantity  of  money  upon  him ;  and  not  wishing  to 
risk  the  loss  of  such  a  sum  in  this  way,  he  first 
remonstrated  with  the  men  on  the  wickedness  of 
their  designs,  and  then  offered  them  five  pounds 
apiece.  Thjs  appeared  to  satisfy  them,  and  he  was 
then  allowed  to  pass  on.  He  had  not  gone  very 
far,  however,  when  apparently,  after  a  second  con- 
sultation, the  men  were  after  him  again,  and 
coming  up  to  him,  they  said  they  wished  to  know 
his  name,  and  immediately  he  felt  a  blow  on  his 
head,  and  he  remembered  no  more.'  After  thus 
hearing  the  wounded  man's  narration,  I  produced 
the  money  found  in  the  bohanari,  and  rehearsed 
our  own  story,  and  was  delighted  in  thus  being 
guided  by  Providence  to  restore  the  lost  property 
to  its  rightful  owner. 

Next  morning,  I  started  for  the  south  upon  the 
planter's  steed,  and  attended  by  one  of  the  farm- 
servants,  to  bring  the  horses  Iwck.  The  black 
remained  to  attend  to  his  master,  who,  having 
some  knowledge  of  surgery,  was  able  to  prescribe 
for  himself  until  his' further  recovery  should  enable 
him  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  On  my  way  back 
from  Edinburgh,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
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but  found  they  had  gone  a  few  days  before.  There 
was,  however,  a  letter  left  for  me,  and  a  packet, 
which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  all 
the  money  that  the  black  and  I  had  recovered  from 
the  robbers. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT 

COMBERMERE 

When  a  very  long  life  closes — a  life  which  has 
been  successful,  honoured,  and  renowned-— it  is 
natural  that  the  imagination  should  please  itself  in 
sketching  its  probable  experience,  in  tracing  its 
vicissitudes,  as  the  biographer  records  them,  and 
especially  in  surveying  the  historical  field  through 
which  the  journey,  which  has  come  to  an  end,  has 
lain.  A  human  life  which  endured  for  ninety-two 
years — nearly  a  century  in  the  most  wonderful 
period  of  the  history  of  mankind — a  life  which  had 
its  duties  in  high  command,  in  war  and  in  council, 
its  place,  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  men — a  representa- 
tive life,  with  vast  opportunities  of  action  and  know- 
ledge-—is  a  subject  for  thought,  speculation,  and 
association,  from  which  only  the  shallow  and  careless 
can  turn  away  uninterested  and  unimpressed.  Such 
length  of  days  is  in  itself  alone  wonderful  to  con- 
template. To  the  very  old  man,  who,  like  Lord 
Combermere,*  retains  his  faculties  in  extreme  age, 
history  and  politics,  the  cognate  studies  which  have 
the  most  lasting  and  satisfying  charm  for  the  intel- 
lect, acquire  vast  additional  interest  and  actuality. 
What  other  men  read  of,  and  imagine  vaguely,  he  has 
Been ;  the  things  which  have  faded,  in  the  rapid  rush 
of  events,  systems,  and  discoveries,  into  the  vague- 
ness of  tradition,  are  present  and  real  to  him.  A 
retrospective  gaze  into  his  own  life  is  as  wonder- 
ful as  to  the  young  student  is  the  sudden  realis- 
ing glimpse  attained  by  intense  thought,  by  long 
concentrated  attention  on  an  era,  or  an  event  of 
the  past ;  but  to  him  sight  has  been  given ;  to  the 
student,  faith  alone. 

Only  a  year  ago,  a  fine  old  soldier,  a  brave, 
dutiful  Englishman,  died  at  Clifton,  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties;  who,  albeit  but  little 
given  to  talking  of  himself,  a  reserved  man,  and 
one  from  whom  information  had  to  be  dexter- 
ously extracted,  had  seen  wonderful  events,  and 
shared  their  danger,  their  glory,  and  their  reward  ; 
who  had  helped  to  make  history,  and  had  seen,  in 
his  ninety-two  years  of  existence,  more  than  a 
couple  of  centuries-  in  any  preceding  ages  had  to 
shew  of  the  real  vitality  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
true  progress  of  liberty  and  enlightenment  If 
Lord  Combermere  had  been,  individually,  a  less 
remarkable  man  than  he  was — had  the  actual 
incidents  of  his  career  been  less  sinking  and 
interesting  than  they  were,  it  would  still  have 
claimed  our  interest :  the  story  of  the  years  which 
had  passed  over  the  slight,  upright  form,  only  a  little 
while  ago  familiar  to  us  all— the  panorama  on  the 
banks  between  which  that  stream  of  life  flowed  on 
to  the  ocean  of  infinitude.  The  old  man  who  died 
last  year,  full  of  honours,  had  seen  Dr  Johnson, 
and  had  had  his  growth  and  comeliness  commented 
on  by  Mrs  Thrale,  a  relative  of  the  Cottons,  who 
'  cut  her  when  she  consulted  (and  secured)  her 
own  happiness  by  marrying  Signor  Piozzi  He  was 
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at  school  at  Westminster  under  Dr  Dodd  ;  Southey, 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty,  known 
to  our  time  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  were 
his  contemporaries ;  Charles  Bunbury,  and  Charles 
Wynn,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  his  chosen  friends.  Nothing  makes  us 
better  realise  the  distance  from  the  present  of 
Stapleton  Cotton's  boyhood  than  the  account  of 
his  father  and  family  removing  from  their  house 
in  Berkeley  Square  to  Combermere  Abbey,  in 
Cheshire,  when  the  ladies  travelled  in  a  huge  coach, 
drawn  by  four  grays,  which  Sir  Robert  drove,  the 
sons  followed  on  horselmck,  and  the  cavalcade  was 
three  days  on  the  road. 

In  1790,  Stapleton  Cotton  got  his  commission, 
and  proceeded  to  Ireland,  to  join  the  23d  Regiment, 
or  Welsh  Fusiliers.  His  relatives  were  terribly 
frightened  when  they  learned  his  destination.  Eng- 
lish people  in  those  days  had  notions  of  Ireland 
and  Irish  society  about  as  correct  as  those  now 
entertained  by  ordinary  French  people,  who  have 
heard  of  an  island  of  that  name,  are  not  certain 
whereabouts  it  is,  but  believe  the  inhabitants  to  he 
almost  savage ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  regi- 
ment was  as  bad  as  that  of  the  locality.  Every- 
body drank  hard  in  those  days,  and  the  army  drank 
harder,  especially  in  Ireland  and  Flanders.  *  Little 
Cotton,'  as  Colonel  Ormsby  (an  individual  whom 
the  taste  of  the  age  called  joyous  and  jovial,  but 
whom  we  should  simply  designate  as  a  drunken, 
ignorant  brute)  called  him,  possessed  moral  courage, 
and  a  fine  constitution ;  the  one  enabled  him  to 
resist  the  contagion  of  the  brutishness  then  preva- 
lent and  fashionable,  the  other  to  support  the 
measure  of  excess  to  which  he  did  yield,  without 
evil  results.  He  was  frank,  cordial,  possessed  of 
great  animal  spirits,  and  he  had  a  success  in  Irish 
society.  After  three  years,  when  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed he  was  seasoned  to  soldiering,  claret,  whisky, 
and  flirtation,  Stapleton  Cotton  exchanged  into  the 
6th  Oarabiniers,  and  was  sent  to  Bruges.  In  1794, 
he  went  into  action,  in  'the  affair  of  Premont,'  a 
forgotten  incident  of  war,  his  own  account  of  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  On  the  eve  of  another 
war  in  Europe,  it  is  strange  and  melancholy  to 
turn  to  the  records  of  the  past,  to  see  how  blood 
and  treasure  were  wasted,  and  human  misery 
ignored,  a  thing  of  no  account,  and  how  utterly 
it  all  failed  to  avail — how  the  old  struggle  is(j5e- 
ginning  over  again,  to  reach  again  a  semblance  of 
cessation,  and  recommence  age  after  age.  The  old 
man  who  shall  die  ninety-two  years  hence,  having 
been  born  to-day,  what  story  will  his  life  have  to 
tell,  when  the  sum  of  it  is  made  up  1  What  sort 
of  thing  will  the  map  of  Europe  be,  when  his  bio- 
graphy shall  be  written  ;  and  what  will  be  the  cut- 
ana-dry  lessons  respecting  countries,  their  rulers, 
and  their  governments,  set  for  the  children  of  that 
generation  1  His  family  interest  soon  procured 
Stapleton  Cotton's  promotion,  and  we  Ana  him  at 
Weymouth,  a  captain  in  '  Qwynn's  Hussars,'  as  the 
25th  Light  Dragoons  were  called,  attending  on 
George  I1L,  and  dancing  with  the  Princess  Mary, 
before  she  became  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  The 
life  of  the  soldier,  which  began  with  garrison  in 
Dublin  in  1790,  and  lasted  until  ten  years  after 
the  Crimean  war,  offers  a  long  vista ;  that  of  the 
courtier,  which  commenced  with  the  days  of  the 
Princess  Mary's  girlhood,  and  finished  with  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary's  grand-nephew,  long 
after  the  worthy  old  duchess  was  dead,  is  not  less 
suggestive. 
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Forty  years  of  soldiering  and  governor-general 
business,  and  thirty  years  of  gold-stick — what  a 
quantity  of  trumpery  and  tinsel,  of  real  power 
and  mock  dignity — what  intrigues,  what  miseries, 
how  much  grandeur  and  reality,  how  much 
wearisome  form  and  heartless  pretence,  how  much 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  are  implied  in  the 
mere  statement !  This  was  a  life  passed  both  on 
the  stage,  in  the  boxes,  and  behind  the  scenes — 
a  prosperous,  successful,  eventful  life — not  illu- 
mined by  genius,  remarkable  because  circumstances 
made  it  so  ;  with  a  share  of  trial  and  affliction,  but 
only  a  small  share,  considering  the  space  it  was 
spread  over.  One  wonders  whether  it  became  very 
fatiguing,  whether  gold-stick,  trembling  and  shiver- 
ing in  St  George's  Hall,  at  ninety  years  old,  but 
bravely  bearing  the  brunt  of  court  ceremonial,  as  of 
battle  in  days  of  yore — the  yore  of  half  a  century — 
did  not  consider  it  dreary  work,  and  long  for  the 
endless  holiday.  The  exceptionally  great  age  of 
the  field-marshal  and  gold-stick  is  always  present 
to  the  mind  in  reading  these  Memoirs — present, 
when  the  'dandy  hussar'  (the  '  English  Murat,'  as 
he  has  been  called,  though,  if  his  portrait  be  a  true 
resemblance,  he  can  never  have  been  comparable 
in  personal  appearance  to  the  plebeian  royal 
Adonis,  and  famous  sabreur)  writes  boyish  letters, 
in  1797,  to  his  mother  and  his  aunt,  from  Madras, 
in  the  wonderful,  then  little-known  empire  of 
the  East — letters  the  author  of  which  was  to  be 
Commander-in-chief  there  thirty  years  later,  and 
to  live  to  hear  the  great  Indian  mutiny  of  1857 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  out  of  sight,  in 
fact,  like  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  or  the  taking 
of  Bhurtpore. 

At  Trichinopoly,  Colonel  Cotton  saw  much 
of  Colonel  Wellesley,  his  senior  by  sev>en  years, 
his  unsuccessful  rival  in  the  art  of  dress,  wherein, 
indeed,  Colonel  Cotton  was  supreme,  being  as 
fond  of  fine  clothes  as  any  woman  or  negro, 
and  deriving  satisfaction  from  his  uniform  and 
decorations  to  the  end  of  his  life.  That  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  disliked  Lord  Combermere 
when  they  were  both  old  men,  is  notorious  ;  that 
he  prevented  his  being  given  an  earldom,  and  tried 
to  prevent  his  being  made  a  privy-councillor,  these 
Memoirs  tell  us.  The  probability  is  that  he  did 
not  much  like  the  young  colonel,  so  much  hand- 
somer, and  more  elegant,  so  much  more  popular, 
and  so  incomparably  inferior  himself.  The  story 
of  great  men  s  lives  affords  us  curious  glimpses 
of  the  infinitely  little  in  feeling  and  principle 
— the  present  instance  is  no  exception.  The 
two  were  breakfasting  together,  when,  after  the 
British  victory  at  Seringapatam.  Tippoo  Sultan's 
children  were  brought  in,  and  Colonel  Cotton 
comforted  the  little  five-year  old  Oholam  Maho- 
med with  sugar.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  Gholam 
Mahomed  dined  with  Lord  Combermere,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  incident  India  was  very  far 
off  when  Tippoo's  son  was  only  five  years  old  ;  but 
the  madness  of  the  French  revolutionary  spirit  had 
wonderful  expansion,  and  it  reached  the  distant 
Bast  When  the  future  hero  of  Waterloo  was 
inaugurating  his  splendid  career  in  India,  the 
French  officers  in  Tippoo's  army  were  declaiming 
at  a  republican  club  built  in  front  of  the  Sahib's 
palace,  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  Liberty,  and 
where  they  swore  eternal  hatred  to  all  sovereigns, 
'  the  citizen  Tippoo  alone  excepted.'  Perhaps  the 
Duke  remembered  this  grimly  when  he  had  brought 
back  to  Paris  that  'well-beloved'  sovereign,  who 


shewed  such  remarkable  ineptitude  for  anything 
but  running  away,  when  he  had  been  made  a  king, 
though  Monsieur  had  been  a  cunning  and  mis- 
chievous schemer  enough  as  Count  de  Provence. 
When  Colonel  Cotton  was  leaving  India  in  1799, 
he  bade  a  friend  adieu  with  the  remark  that  they 
should  never  meet  again.  'Not  until  you  are 
Commander-in-chief,'  was  the  reply  ;  and  thirty 
years  later,  Lord  Combermere  shook  hands  with 
the  gentleman  in  question  in  Madras,  having  just 
arrived  in  that  identical  capacity.  The  recurrence 
of  such  coincidences  keep  the  old  man  ever  in  our 
minds ;  the  young  man  eludes  realisation. 

In  1802,  Colonel  Cotton  went  to  Ireland,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  Lady  Anna  Maria  Clinton, 
sister  to  the  then  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  present 
(hike's  grandfather.  He  had  Been  the  fall  of 
Tippoo  Sultan,  and  had  been  distinguished  first 
by  the  familiar  regard,  and  then  by  the  virulent 
and  spiteful  enmity  of  the  Prince  Regent  Now  he 
saw  misery,  destitution,  class- hatred,  vain  rebellion, 
heroic,  but  wasted  enthusiasm  and  patriotism. 
Emmett's  rebellion  was  the  chief  event  of  nis  sojourn 
in  Ireland.  Then,  in  1807,  came  his  young  wife's 
death,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
He  was  still  a  young  man  when  he  commanded 
the  Light  Division  at  Talavera,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  when  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  baronetcy,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
bore  public,  though  probably  reluctant,  testimony 
to  his  judgment  and  ability;  when  he  returned  to 
England,  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  sent  out  again  to  the  Peninsula  in 
command  of  the  cavalry.  The  history  of  the  war 
until  1810  is  his  history— grand,  terrible,  and 
eventful  The  lustre  of  the  Duke's  great  name 
throws  all  others,  perhaps  unduly,  into  the  shade, 
and  the  great  achievements  of  the  war  were  those 
of  the  infantry ;  but  throughout  it  all,  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton's  gallantry,  and  admirable  soldierly  quali- 
ties, were  conspicuous. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
action,  splendidly  brave,  with  a  high  and  inexorable 
sense  of  duty,  a  quick  temper,  popular  manners,  a 
handsome  person,  dashing  bearing,  and  a  kind  heart 
These  are  generalities,  after  all ;  but  he  was,  if  not  a 
great,  at  least  a  '  considerable '  man.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  sustained  a  bitter  and  embittering  dis- 
appointment by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Uxbridge 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  when  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba  once  more  plunged  England  into 
war.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
invested  with  the  decorations  he  prized  so  highly, 
before  that  time;  he  had  married  a  second  time, 
and  had  been  ffltd,  and  presented  with  public 
addresses;  had  had  processions  got  up  in  his 
honour,  and  undergone  a  variety  of  things  of  the 
kind,  which,  strange  to  say,  he  liked,  and  con- 
tinned  to  like  till  the  end  of  his  life.  A  simple 
sort  of  vanity  and  love  of  representation  is  remark- 
able in  him  always.  He  sat  for  an  equestrian 
statue,  in  field-marshal's  uniform,  when  he  was 
ninety,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  with  patient 
pleasure ;  and  very  likely  he  regarded  the  custom 
which  enjoins  the  interment  of  military  dignitaries 
of  his  rank  in  that  uncompromising  uniform,  with 
satisfaction.  He  had  rank,  wealth,  applause,  and 
•  ovations '  enough  to  satisfy  a  Yankee  orator,  or 
a  New  York  mob;  but  he  never  got  over  his 
mortification  at  being  absent  from  Waterloo.  He 
could  not  bear  the  subject  mentioned,  so  his 
friends  avoided  it,  and  no  doubt  duly  criticised 
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the  weakness  which  tendered  such  reticence  neces- 
sary. He  got  the  command  when  Lord  Uxhridge 
waa  incapacitated  by  his  wound,  but  the  game  was 
ployed  out  then,  the  eagle's  talons  were  drawn, 
and  his  wings  clipped,  and  the  lonely  eyrie  awaited 
him.  The  army  came  home;  the  Great  Captain 
began  his  career  as  a  statesman,  and  Lord  Comber- 
mere  went  out  as  governor  to  Barbadoes. 

He  reached  the  island  in  1817,  and  left  it  in  lfi20. 
His  governorship  was  not  remarkable;  he  had 
quarrels  with  the  council,  and  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  did  well,  always 
doing  his  duty,  according  to  his  lights,  which, 
if  not  brilliant,  were  always  steady.  He 
was  far  removed  from  the  gold-stick  period,  even 
then,  and  yet  he  had  Been  wonderful  scenes  and 
events,  and  turned  a  great  page  in  the  world's 
liistory.  In  1822,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  and  found  society  there  in  a 
queer  condition,  but  on  the  whole  very  amusing, 
with  its  pervading  flavour  of  Lord  Norburys 
brutal  wit,  and  Lady  Rossmore's  eccentricity.  In 
1825,  he  was  selected  by  the  East  India  Company 
for  the  command-in-chief  in  India.  '  Send  out  Lord 
Combennere ;  he 's  the  man  to  take  Bhurtpore,' 
said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  confidence  M  as 
perhaps  strengthened  by  an  inclination  to  get  rid 
of  his  old  companion-in-arms.  4  He 's  not  a  man 
of  genius,'  objected  the  deputation  sent  to  request 

the  Duke's  advice.    4 1  don't  care  a  d  n  about 

his  genius,'  replied  his  plain-speaking  Grace ;  4  he 's 
the  man  to  take  Bhurtpore.'  So  Lord  Combennere 
went  to  India  once  more,  and  he  did  tako  Bhurt- 
pore, and  bo  turned  another,  and  most  important 
page  in  the  history  of  the  British  empire ;  ana 
then  he  enjoyed  processions,  grand  hunting- 
parties,  and  so  forth,  to  his  heart's  content; 
and  kept  rather  an  interesting  journal.  He  was 
popular  in  India,  and  led  a  delightful  life  there, 
until  the  last  year  of  his  stay,  when  the  4half- 
batta  question '  led  to  quarrels,  which  have  lost  all 
their  point  long  ago,  and  never  had  much  general 
interest  He  returned  to  England  in  1830 ;  and 
having  been  appointed  colonel  of  the  First  Life 
Guards  in  1829,  was  made  gold-stick  on  his 
arrival,  by  William  IV.  Hw  active  military 
career  closed  with  his  second  campaign  in  India, 
the  second  epoch  in  his  life  ;  and  still  a  long  term 
of  years  lay  before  him,  a  term  checkered  by  some 
domestic  misfortunes,  but  on  the  whole  singularly 
fortunate. 

Lord  Combermere  did  not  possess  a  particle  of 
political  ability,  but  then  he  did  not  require  to  use 
any.  He  was  a  vote,  and  no  more — a  traditional, 
obstinate,  bigoted  Tory,  a  most  respectable  peer, 
and  a  valuable  and  dignified  personage  at  proroga- 
tions by  commission,  openings  of  parliament,  and 
all  kinds  of  4  spectacles.'  He  was  a  devoted 
adherent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  until  the  4  shocking 
affair'  of  the  corn  laws,  and  then  he  was  utterly 
horrified  at  the  great  statesman's  baseness.  The 
man  and  the  measures  contrived  to  survive  the 
worthy  veteran's  displeasure  and  opposition,  prob- 
ably much  to  his  surprise,  for,  never  having  been 
clever,  Lord  Combermere  began,  in  the  third  era  of 
his  existence,  to  be  stupid.  In  1837,  Lady  Comber- 
mere, from  whom  he  had  long  been  separated, 
died  ;  and  in  1838  he  married,  for  the  third  time, 
the  lady  who  is  his  admiring  biographer.  A  foreign 
tour,  with  plenty  of  fetes,  and  much  royal  hospi- 
tality, belongs  to  the  gold-stick  period  ;  and  at 
home,  peace,  honour,  increase  of  dignity,  the  office 


of  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal.  With  all  the  political  events,  and  all 
the  history  of  royalty  during  the  present  reign, 
Lord  Combermere  was  intimately  associated.  The 
French  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848,  the  Crimean 
War,  and  the  events  which  have  changed  the  fate 
of  Italy,  and  led  to  the  new  war  just  beginning, 
developed  themselves  under  the  eyes  of  the  man 
who  had  past  his  first  youth  before  the  treaties  of 
Paris  ana  Vienna  were  made.  He  was  a  living 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present  in  the 
history  of  England — a  gallant  soldier  and  a  true 
gentleman.  None  who  read  these  volumes  will 
deny  the  meed  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Combennere. 


THE  RUINED  CHAPEL 

No  abbots  now  in  ghostly  white  nor  sable. 

No  choir  to  rir&l  the  angelic  songs, 

No  whispering  thunder  in  low  organ-notes, 

To  thrill  with  heavenly  answers  kneeling  throngs. 

The  monks  hare  long  departed  !  shadows  now 
Pall  thick  upon  the  roofless  porch  and  chancel ; 
Long  since  the  raging  king  drew  angry  sword, 
The  charter  of  this  fallen  bouse  to  cancel. 

No  priests  nor  worshippers  are  left— ah !  vainly 
Faith,  praying,  consecrates  her  special  places ; 
Time  ta  a  cruel  heathen,  and  delights 
To  leave  on  sacred  things  its  mouldy  traces. 

Bat 4  No,'  Hope  says,  for  where  of  old  there  stood 
The  altar  and  God's  shrine  so  loved  and  treasured, 
Comes  now  the  black-bird's  ceaseless  gladsome  hymn, 
Poured  forth  with  joy  and  gratitude  unmeasured. 

And  see,  the  Elder  brings  its  pure  white  flowers, 

So  broad  and  level,  lavish,  and  so  fair, 

As  offerings  to  the  shattered  altar-stone, 

That  still,  though  rent  and  mossy,  moulders  there. 

And  still  the  suppliant  wind,  its  frightened  dirge 
Moans  ceaseless  o'er  the  silent  sheeted  dead, 
Or  wails  its  lingering  hymns  when  winter  racoon 
Are  shining  cold  and  brightly  overhead. 

These  little  worshippers,  the  wild-flowers,  too, 
Sown  by  the  pitying  angels,  rise  and  bloom 
(Speedwell  and  primrose)  in  among  the  stones, 
Nod  from  the  arch,  or  sway  above  the  tomb. 

Nature  has  pity  on  man's  frailty, 
And  loves  such  ruins  for  their  builder's  sake, 
For  the  old  piety  that 's  gone  to  dust. 
And  lies  so  calmly  now  beneath  the  brake. 
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THE  ULTBA-MAEINE 

I  know  something  about  hotels  in  England,  both 
big  anil  little.  I  have  '  put  up,'  more  than  once — 
in  the  sense  of  '  to  bear,  to  suffer ' — with  the 
accommodation  at  the  Universal  Unlimited,  where 
you  rise  in  a  patent  lift,  through  floor  after  floor, 
like  a  stage-ghost,  until  you  arrive  at  the  seventh 
— but  if  they  call  it  a  seventh  heaven,  that's  a 
Story.  Who  are  the  people  that  go  about  praising 
such  caravansarais  ?  Are  they  lunatics  or  paid 
agents  /  Or  is  it  for  the  very  love  of  Lying  that 
folks  are  to  be  found  to  echo  that  advertisement 
ahout  ♦  the  conveniences  of  a  hotel  combined  with 
the  comforts  of  a  home  ? '  Convenience  !  Comfort ! 
It  is  6aid  there  are  two  hundred  waiters,  but '  what 
care  I  (as  Sir  John  Suckling  sings )  how  many  there 
be,  if  there  be  not  one  for  me  V  I  have  rung  and 
rung  up  in  that  attic  with  the  latest  improvements, 
until  I  have  thought  nobody  could  have  heard  any- 
thing but  my  bell,  and  yet  not  one  of  that '  efficient 
staff  of  servants,  kept  upon  every  floor,'  has  deigned 
to  pay  the  least  attention.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction, 
doubtless,  to  some  minds  to  know  that  there  is  a 
Great  Chamberlain,  with  a  private  sitting-room  of 
his  own  down-stairs,  to  superintend  such  matters  ; 
but  for  my  part,  I  would  exchange  him  gladly  for 
a  page-boy  out  of  livery,  a  maid-of-all-work,  nay, 
a  Black,  in  my  more  immediate  neighbourhood, 
who  would  procure  me  what  I  want  at  the  first 
summons. 

Similarly,  to  know  that  the  cook  is  called  a  chef, 
and  that  he  has  fivc-and-twenty  myrmidons  in 
white  caps  and  white  aprons,  is  not  only  enough  (as 
it  ought  to  be),  but  as  good  as  the  feast  itself  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  prepare.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
want  my  meals  ;  and  provided  that  they  are  good 
of  their  kind,  and  punctually  served,  I  do  not  care 
three  farthingB  for  the  machinery  which  has  pro- 
duced them.  At  the  Universal  Unlimited,  it  in- 
variably happens  that '  we  are  so  exceedingly  busy 
just  now '  that  the  dinner  is  considerably  behind 
hand,  and  the  intervals  between  the  courses  pro- 
digious ;  the  waiters  run  on  with  the  dishes  as  in  a 
pantomime,  then  hasten  away  to  execute  their  daily 


feat  of  serving  five  hundred  tables  in  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Like  Falstaff  (almost),  they  arc  not  only 
waiters  themselves,  but  the  cause  of  waiting  in 
other  people.  Moreover,  if  the  hall-porter,  instead 
of  having  a  gold  band  round  his  cap,  and  a  chair 
of  state  with  a  canopy  whereon  to  sit,  could  manage 
to  place  my  letters  in  my  own  sitting-room,  instead 
of  other  people's,  and  vice  vend,  I  should  prefer 
that  alternative,  even  though  he  performed  his 
duty  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Also,  when  I  want  a 
piece  of  sealing-wax,  or  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers, as  the  case  may  be,  I  don't  wish  to  be  referred 
to  a  Department,  as  though  I  were  the  country 
at  large,  and  the  17.  U.  were  the  government, 
because,  as  we  are  all  aware,  that  is  only  a  synonym 
for  infinite  delay. 

I  am  pretty  well  acquainted,  too,  with  another 
sort  of  Inn  called  the  Fine  Old  Crusted,  a  Family 
Hotel  which  lives  upon  its  Reputation ;  and  I 
am  liappy  to  say  has,  in  consequence,  nearly 
got  to  the  end  of  it.  The  principal  feature 
of  these  establishments  is  dulness :  the  flavour  that 
pervades  them  is  dusty,  rusty,  musty,  and  fusty. 
They  are  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  conve- 
nience of  persons  belonging  to  'much-respected' 
firms  or  banking-houses  on  the  verge  of  insol- 
vency, to  end  their  days  by  violence.  Not  only 
is  there  notliing  to  seduce  the  mind  that  is 
bent  on  self-destruction  to  cheerfulness,  but  the 
furniture  and  fittings,  the  demeanour  of  the 
attendants,  and  the  hush  and  gloom  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, are  most  conducive  to  this  fell  purpose. 
Nay,  if  a  person  of  a  lively  fancy  enter  the  portals 
of  such  an  establishment,  he  very  soon  gets  toned 
down  to  the  appropriate  pitch  of  genteel  melan- 
choly. If  the  landlady  (a  widow  with  a  emile  that 
reminds  one  of  the  silent  tomb)  doesn't  do  it,  the 
head-waiter  (formerly  an  undertaker's  man)  will  do 
it ;  and  if  not  they,  the  amount  of  the  bill  will 
most  certainly  do  it ;  and  you  will  leave  that  house 
a  sadder  and  a  poorer  man.  I  was  at  such  a  family 
hotel  lately,  where  they  charged  fourpeuce  for  an 
hour's  loan  of  the  Timus  newspaper.  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  cost-price  was  but  threepence. 
The  widow  replied  that,  in  her  dear  husband's  | 
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lifetime,  the  parlours  always  paid  their  fourpence 
an  hour ;  and,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  she  would 
respect  his  memory,  by  keeping  matters  as  they 
were.  It  was  at  this  place,  I  think,  that  they 
charged  the  gentleman  for  the  use  of  plate  and 
glass,  who  had  a  tumbler  of  hot  gin  and  water,  and 
a  spoon  to  stir  it  with,  as  he  sat  upon  the  coach- 
box outside  the  door. 

I  had  had  considerable  experience  of  both  these 
classes  of  hotels,  as  well  as  of  others  of  a  less 
ambitious  sort ;  and  not  without  reason,  I  flattered 
myself,  like  Mr  Dickens's  Dollmaker,  that  I  knew 
their  tricks  and  their  manners.  When,  therefore, 
I  was  told  that  the  Ultrarmarine  at  Shingleton 
was  an  exception  to  all  British  caravanserais  in  the 
perfection  of  its  arrangements  and  accommodation, 
I  Bmiled  good-naturedly  upon  my  enthusiastic 
informant,  and  replied :  '  Ah ! '  with  significance.  I 
concluded  it  would  only  turn  out  an  exception  in 
the  sense  of  proving  the  rule.  But  as  three  of  my 
friends  and  myself  were  about  to  leave  London,  as 
was  our  custom  in  the  early  summer,  for  a  week's 
holiday,  with  all  the  world  before  us  where  to  choose, 
it  was  determined,  upon  the  great  national  principle 
of  holding  a  man  innocent  until  his  guilt  is  proved, 
to  give  the  Ultrarmarine  a  fair  trial :  we  had  also 
about  as  much  faith  in  its  innocence  as  the  public  has 
in  that  of  any  criminal  accused  of  a  capital  crime — 
and  no  more  ;  for  we  four  had  tried  so  many  inns 
in  these  periodical  expeditions  of  ours — by  the  sea- 
side and  on  land,  in  town  and  country ;  and  we 
had  no  illusions  to  be  disenchanted  of  with  respect 
to  such  places. 

And  yet,  so  long  as  we  could  do  as  we  liked 
—which  proviso  was  indispensable — and  were 
well  housed  and  fed,  we  were  not  difficult  to 
please.  Of  exalted  social  position  at  home,  we  sank 
our  respective  dignities  when  on  these  excursions 
of  pleasure ;  and  although  the  superscriptions  upon 
the  letters  sent  to  us  through  the  post  remained  as 
usual  (and  very  useful  they  were  in  extorting 
respect,  I  do  assure  you),  we  ourselves  were  accus- 
tomed to  address  one  another  in  a  style  somewhat 
more  than  familiar.  It  was  our  humour  to  counter- 
feit a  amall  travelling  menagerie,  of  which  the 
Artemus  Ward,  or  showman,  was  myself ;  the  rare 
and  valuable  animals  being,  first,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  playfully  designated 
as  the  Rum-tum-foozle-um,  or  Climbing  Ape — de- 
scribed (though  falsely)  by  some  natural  historians 
ad  poising  himself  upon  the  tip  of  his  tail  while 
wondering  at  the  works  of  nature ;  secondly,  a 
prompt  and  wily  individual,  with  a  dangerous 
glitter  in  his  eye  at  whist,  which  betrayed  his 
possession  of  four  by  honours  (he  always  held 
them),  and  who  was  termed  the  Serpent ;  thirdly, 
a  gentleman  of  august  proportions  and  constitu- 
tional opinions,  known  in  political  circles  as  the 
Great  Conservative  Body,  but  with  us  affectionately 
designated  as  the  Performing  Elephant,  the  best 
tempered  and  moBt  sagacious  creature  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine. 

These  names  came  to  our  lips,  of  course, 
as  naturally  as  Jones  and  Brown  to  those  of 
vulgar  persons;  but  the  listening  to  them  was 
always  a  trial  to  the  gravity  of  the  waiters  who 
attended  upon  us.  We  were  sometimes  left  wholly 
without  attendance,  while  they  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  and  exploded  with  laughter  immediately 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door ;  nor  could  they  be 
induced  to  return  for  several  minutes,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Rum-tum-foozle-um  would  fly  to 


the  bell  with  characteristic  agility,  the  Serpent 
flicker  (audibly)  with  his  double  tongue,  and  the 
Elephant  trumpet  so  vigorously  as  to  attract  aston- 
ished crowds  to  our  open  window.  These  were  the 
only  occasions  upon  which  I  lost  my  control  over 
this  otherwise  truly  'happy  family:'  they  would 
not  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  Artemus  while  kept 
waiting  for  their  food. 

When  we  read  in  the  train,  on  our  way  down  to 
Shingleton,  that  there  was  an  Archbishop  staying 
at  the  Ultrarmarine,  we  looked  at  one  another 
uneasily ;  not  that  we  were  not  attached  to  the 
ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  our  native  land, 
or  would  not  have  died  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
Elephant  was  concerned)  to  have  preserved  its 
dignitaries ;  but  should  we  be  able  to  do  as 
we  liked  in  a  house  where  there  was  an  Arch- 
bishop? I  saw  the  Serpent  wriggle,  and  the 
Rum-tum  clutch  at  the  carriage-cradle  above  his 
head,  as  though  it  would  have  relieved  his  mind 
to  climb.  But  we  had  engaged  our  apartments, 
and  it  was  too  late.  The  Ultra-marine  is  a  mag- 
nificent house,  abutting,  nay,  overhanging  fas  its 
name  implies)  the  deep  blue  sea.  But  for  it, 
Shingleton  would  be  nothing;  while  from  its 
presence  it  derives  Fashion,  Fame,  Prosperity. 
Nobody  knows  how  the  colossal  hotel  arose ; 
like  most  remarkable  inventions,  its  origin- 
ators are  not  to  be  discovered.  It  is  darkly 
rumoured  that  they  perished  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  enterprise,  and  were  mentioned  (but  not 
favourably)  in  the  Gazette.  Then  another  Company 
took;  the  matter  up,  and  brought  the  building  to 
completion :  of  course,  they  had  no  money  left 
wherewith  to  furnish  it,  so  a  third  set  of  speculators 
took  their  places  at  the  pumps  (for  the  difficulty  in 
keeping  such  a  Monster  afloat  was  prodigious),  and 
stocked  the  Ultra-marine  from  garret  to  basement. 
But,  instead  of  having  done  this  in  the  ordinary  hotel 
manner,  there  is  not  a  single  horsehair  sofa,  nor  a 
convex  mirror  with  an  eagle  on  it,  in  any  of  the 
parlours,  nor  a  wool-mattress  on  one  of  the  beds. 
The  living-apartments  are  not  mere  dining-rooms 
with  a  rickety  chiffonier  added,  but  are  as  home-like 
as  it  is  possible  for  apartments  to  be  which  are  not 
one's  own ;  the  sleeping-rooms  are  provided  with  all 
one  (or  two)  can  wish,  with  the  exception  of  rough 
towels— an  omission,  doubtless,  owing  to  extreme 
delicacy  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Management. 
The  comforts  of  the  Body  are  of  course  provided 
for,  There  are  cold-baths,  in  whose  marble  depths 
you  may  procure  the  privacy  which  is  denied  you 
when  using  the  machines  upon  the  beach,  and 
almost  the  coolness  of  the  spectators ;  there  are 
warm  ones  so  seductive  that  they  well-nigh  persuade 
one  to  'breathe  a  vein'  in  them  (not,  of  course,  in 
the  marble,  but  in  one's  self),  and  leave  the  world 
like  a  philosopher.  There  are  billiard-rooms,  but 
cut  off  from  the  house  by  double-doors,  so  that  the 
clergy  staving  in  the  hotel  should  not  be  scan- 
dalised. The  best  Emotions  of  the  Human  Heart 
are  fostered  and  encouraged.  There  is  a  Ladies' 
Coffee-Toom,  into  whose  sacred  portals  it  is  quite 
a  treat  for  a  bachelor  to  peep,  upon  his  wny 
to  or  from  his  lonely  chamber.  Finally,  the 
Intellect  is  not  neglected.  There  is  a  reading-room, 
open  to  every  visitor  at  the  Ultrarmarine,  amply 
supplied  with  copies  of  Chambers's  Journal. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  I  could  not  have 
introduced  my  Menagerie  into  the  coffee-room, 
even  if  they  had  been  willing  to  enliven  its 
spacious  solemnity  with  their  presence  ;  but  our 
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private  sitting-room  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired. 

'Ha,  ha!  a  clock!'  ejaculated  the  Elephant; 
'  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  excuse  for  our  meals 
being  unpunctuaL' 

*  A  nice  table  for  whist,'  murmured  the  Serpent, 
'  supposing  we  "were  so  unfortunate  aa  to  have  bad 
weather.'  [There  was  nothing  this  abominable 
reptile  liked  better  than  rain.] 

But  the  Rum-tum-foozle-um  uttered  not  a  word. 
I  attributed  this  to  the  flatness  of  the  scenery 
through  which  we  had  lately  travelled,  for  unless 
this  animal  perceives  hills,  he  becomes  dispirited. 

'  Come,'  said  I  reassuringly,  *  we  passed  a  ruined 
castle,  perched  upon  quite  a  precipiece,  a  few  miles 
from  this :  you  shall  climb  up  that  to-morrow.' 

But  the  Rum-tum-foosle-um  shook  Ids  head.  *  It 
is  not  that,'  said  he.  *  But  I  don't  like  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  this  apartment ;  those  fine  cut  orna- 
ments upon  the  mantel-piece,  and  that  elaborate 
sofa:  and  I  tell  you  what  I  don't  like,  my  Artemus, 
I  don't  like  those  Magnificent  Curtainb.  Mark 
my  words  :  We  slwtU,  not  be  alloiccd  to  smoke.' 

At  this  terrible  prognostication,  the  other  two 
members  of  the  menagerie  turned  aa  pole  as 
though  they  had  just  been  smoking  fox  the  first 
time,  and  the  proprietor  sank  into  a  spring  arm- 
chair, which,  almost  under  any  other  circumstances 
than  the  present,  would  doubtless  have  afforded 
him  comfort. 

'  Let  us  know  the  worst,'  remarked  I  with  calm- 
ness.  'Ring  the  belL' 

'  I  can't,'  replied  the  Rum-tum-foozle-um  with  a 
mocking  laugh.  '  Oh,  dear  me,  but  this  is  a  great 
deal  too  fine  for  w* 

He  pointed  to  a  placard  above  the  bell-handle, 
upon  which  was  printed :  This  bell  being  con- 
structed upon  the  Atmospheric  Principle,  visitors  are 
rerpiestcd  to  pull  out  the  handle  as  far  as  it  will  come, 
and  then  press  it  back  sharply.  The  faces  of  the 
menagerie,  including  that  of  its  proprietor,  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  afforded  a  study  for 
any  delineator  of  the  Sublimer  Emotions. 

4  Try  it,'  cried  I,  the  first  to  recover  myself 
from  the  natural  stupor  induced  by  scientific 
information. 

4  It  may  be  dangerous :  try  it  yourself,'  murmured 
the  Serpent  doubtfully,  and  acceding  to  my  request 
with  the  utmost  caution.  A  dull  thud,  evidently 
confined  to  our  own  apartment,  was  all  that  came 
of  it  Irritated  by  this  failure,  I  seized  the  recalci- 
trant knob,  pulled  it  out  to  its  full  limit,  and  let 
it  go.  The  same  dull  thud  was  the  reply.  Except 
for  the  monotony  of  the  sound  produced,  the  whole 
scene  reminded  me  of  Collins  s  Passions  in  their 
attempt  to  play  the  guitar. 

First  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chorda  bewildered  laid, 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 

Even  at  the  Bound  himself  had  made. 
Next  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  ou  fire, 

In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings, 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

Which  rings  not,  though  it  says  it  rings. 
«  •  •  • 

With  eyes  upraised,  aa  one  inspired, 
The  Rum-tum-foozle-um  sat  retired, 

like  Melancholy  herself,  and  could  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  try  his  hand  at  all  at  what  his  mind  with 
reason  misgave  him  would  turn  out  to  be  a  most 
miserable  failure. 


4  Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial,'  and  to  the  un- 
livery pipe  his  trunk  addressed.  A  clear  and 
decisive  'ping'  in  some  region  without  was  the 
immediate  result  Our  Elephant  had  rung  the 
bell!  and  from  that  moment  (as  in  most  other 
menageries)  this  sagacious  animal  was  solely 
intrusted  with  that  office. 

When  the  waiter  appeared,  his  reply  to  the 
great  Smoke  question  was,  that  there  was  a  Room 
of  splendid  proportions  fitted  up  expressly  for 
smoking. 

'That  means  u No,'"  murmured  the  Rum-turn 
dolefully,  as  the  attendant  withdrew.  'I  knew 
how  it  would  be.  I  must  have  my  pipe  in  peace 
in  my  own  arm-chair.  I  cannot  ascend  three 
stories  after  dinner.' 

4  Nor  I,'  said  the  Serpent  viciously.  '  I  should 
like  to  see  myself  at  it' 

'  Nor  I,'  ejaculated  the  Elephant  with  a  confident 
melancholy ;  4  it  would  be  impossible,  unless  there 
is  a  bit' 

'  My  good  creatures,'  observed  I,  rising  with  the 
occasion, '  do  not  be  despondent  After  food,  you 
will  be  brave  and  defiant  We  will  have  our  smoke 
to-night  «ven  if  we  leave  the  Ultra^narine  to- 
morrow.' 

So,  after  a  really  excellent  dinner,  the  entries 
whereof  had  not  previously  (as  is  usual)  been 
handed  round  at  other  tables,  we  ordered  coffee ; 
and  when  the  waiter  arrived  with  it  he  found  us 
each  smoking  a  pipe,  as  Mother  Hubbard  found 
her  dog  Tray,  andf  I  think  he  was  scarcely  less 
astonished.  Nevertheless,  our  silence  and  profound 
uffings,  so  like  the  Great  War  Council  of  the 
jibbewavs,  awed  him  to  that  degree  that  he  made 
no  verbal  remonstrance.  Thus  our  independence 
was  proclaimed.  Otherwise,  had  he  '  gone  to  the 
Manager'— a  threat  at  the  UUra-marine  for  which 
there  is  no  equivalent  in  the  language  of  menace — 
there  is  no  knowing  what  would  have  happened. 
That  tremendous  personage  never  presented  him- 
self to  vision  during  our  stay ;  but  it  was  under- 
stood that,  in  his  private  suite  of  apartments  upon 
the  .ground-floor,  ne  maintained  an  almost  regal 
state  and  splendour.  His  wife,  who  was  visible  in 
the  Ultra-marine  firmament  at  certain  fixed  epochs, 
was  a  magnificent  person,  of  affable  though  stately 
manners,  from  whom  each  visitor  received  a  bow 
at  his  arrival,  and  another  (if  his  conduct  merited 
it)  at  his  departure.  And  there  were  two  charming 
young  ladies  in  what  the  Vulgar  would  call  4  the 
Bar'— a  sort  of  Crystal  Palace  in  miniature — who 
smiled  and  court esied  to  each  of  us  as  we  came 
down  to  breakfast  every  morning,  and  made  me 
tremble  for  my  too  susceptible  charges. 

At  11  p.m.,  the  waiter  came  to  ask  if  we  wanted 
anything  more,  as  the  establishment  was  about  to 
close.  The  Archbishop  had  already  retired  (arch- 
bishops' candlesticks,  it  was  whispered,  were  sup- 
plied by  the  management  with  a  small  silver 
mitre,  instead  of  the  ordinary  extinguisher) ;  the 
nobility  in  the  first  floor  had  sought  their  coroneted 
couches  (an  ample  supply  of  coronets  being  kept 
in  stock) ;  it  was  therefore  fitting,  he  hinted,  that 
the  untitled  gentry  (for,  no  letters  having  yet 
arrived  for  us,  our  rank  remained  unknown)  should 
retire  likewise,  and  without  making  the  least  dis- 
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4  I  never  go  to  bed  till  one,'  observed  the  Rum- 
tum-foozle-um  with  decision ;  4  but  as  I  always 
swarm  up  the  banisters,  nobody  will  hear  a  foot- 
fall.' 
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'  As  for  me,1  8aid  the  Serpent, 4  I  crawl  upon  my 
stomach,  and  make  no  noise.' 

The  waiter  looked  at  the  Elephant.  That  consci- 
entious animal,  well  aware  that  the  poet  has  truly 
described  him  as  'the  huge  earth-snaking  beast,' 
took  up  his  candle,  and  trotted  off  up-stairs  ;  while 
visitors  paused  at  their  toilets,  and  imagined  that 
the  night-express  was  panting  in. 

4  As  for  me,  I  must  sit  up  with  my  two  animals,' 
said  I,  4  for  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  ;  but  I  will 
retire  to  rest  upon  all-fours,  and  with  my  boots  in 
my  mouth.' 

By  11.30,  the  whole  establishment  was  bathed 
in  slumber :  the  illimitable  sea  was  imitating  the 
Ultra-marine;  all  Shingleton  was  abed  and  asleep. 
In  hushed  voices,  we  whispered  to  one  another  of 
our  experiences  of  other  inns,  and  agreed  we  had 
never  been  in  such  a  place  before — never.  We 
listened,  in  the  solemn  silence  of  the  night,  and 
fancied  we  detected  at  intervals  the  archiepiscopal 
snore.   The  situation  would  have  been  sublime, 
but  for  the  cachinnation  of  the  Serpent,  who 
always  finds  something  ludicrous  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Good  Society.   At  one,  we  softly  opened 
the  door,  and  sought  the  candles  that  we  had  seen 
upon  the  table  outside.    There  were  now  no 
candles.    All  was  space  and  gloom.    What  were 
we  to  do  ?   We  could  not  carry  away  our  chan- 
delier with  us.    We  could  never  find  our  way  to 
our  own  apartments  in  the  dark.    What  if  we 
should  wauder  into  the  archiepiscopal  chamber, 
and  be  Excommunicated  before  we  could  explain 
the  circumstances  !   The  ticking  of  the  Louis  Qua- 
tor/e  clock  in  the  great  hall  was  the  only  sound 
to  be  heard.    I  touched  the  Serpent,  and  felt  him 
wriggle  and  shake  with  suppressed  malice.  4  If  you 
want  to  laugh,  sir,' observed  I  severely, 4 go  back  to 
the  sitting-room ;  the  Rum-tum-foozle-um  and  my- 
self will  explore  the  establishment.'  We  did  bo.  A 
light  glimmered  down  upon  us  from  the  topmost 
story,  and  we  made  for  it  with  caution  and  without 
our  shoes.   I  counted  thirteen  corridors  and  eleven 
flights  of  stairs.    It  was  like  Piranesfs  dream,  as 
described  by  De  Quincey.    At  last  wc  perceived 
that  what  M-e  sought  was  only  a  star  shining 
through  the  skylight.    By  2  A.M.  we  had  got  down 
again.    There  was  a  hissing  noise  in  the  hall, 
concerning  the  nature  of  which  it  was  impossible  I 
should  lie  deceived.   The  Serpent  was  there,  and 
in  trouble.  Contrary  to  my  express  commandment, 
he  had  gone  gliding  about  the  house  in  the  grate- 
ful darkness,  when  a  light  was  suddenly  flashed 
upon  him,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  custody  of 
the  Night  Chamberlain.    Our  travel-worn  appear- 
ance, and  the  boots  which  we  carried  in  our  hands, 
corroborated  our  story,  and  wc  obtained  his  release 
and  our  bed-candles. 

Tliis  was  the  sole  misunderstanding  that  took 
place  between  any  one  of  us  and  the  authorities  of 
the  Ultra-marine:  our  relations  with  them  grew 
friendlier  and  friendlier  the  longer  we  stayed. 
The  cooks,  both  French  and  English,  vied  with 
one  another  to  produce  repasts  that  should  receive 
our  approbation,  and  their  efforts  were  most  suc- 
cessful. When  they  sometimes  outdid  themselves 
by  the  production  of  some  gorgeous  sweetmeat  that 
looked  more  like  a  Twelfth-cake  ornament,  or  a 
firework,  than  something  to  eat,  we  never  hurt 
their  feelings  by  leaving  it  untouched.  A  large 
piece  was  always  given  to  the  Elephant,  who,  if  he 
didn't  like  it,  bolted  it  whole,  and  then  trumpeted 
triumpliantly.   After  the  third  exhibition  ot  this 


performance,  our  waiter  was  able  to  remain  in  the 
room,  pretending  to  busy  himself  at  the  sideboard, 
with  his  back  towards  us,  and  his  shoulders  slink- 
ing, while  the  majestic  animal  bid  him  iuform  the 
cook  that  the  article  in  question  was  very  good. 
I  think  I  never  laughed  so  much  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  as  I  did  during  that  week  at 
Shingleton.  The  proceedings  of  my  animals  (which 
nevertheless,  be  it  observed,  are  at  all  times  polite 
and  decorous)  were  so  altogether  different  from  those 
of  the  habitues  of  the  Ultra-marine,  that  they  often 
affected  me  to  tears.  When  we  tore  ourselves 
away  at  the  week's  end,  and  the  manageress  gave 
me  her  plump  white  hand,  like  the  Queen  at  a 
drawing-room,  I  thought  I  ought  to  apologise  for 
their  apparent  eccentricities.  'The  Elephant  is 
voung  and  frolicsome,'  said  I— 'that's  all.  The 
Serpent  is  not  quite  so  wicked  as  he  looks.  The 
Rum-tum-foozle-um  is  a  good  creature,  although  so 
restless.' 

4  My  dear  sir,'  returned  she  with  a  gracious  smile, 
'  we  are  charmed  with  all  of  you.  We  are  a  little 
dull  here  at  times.  Your  presence  has  been  a 
great  relief  to  the  Archiepiscopal  element  We 
nope  to  see  you  again.' 

'Madam,'  said  I,  with  profound  respect,  and 
raising  a  finger-tip  to  my  lips, 4  we  shall  never  go 
anywhere  else.' 

And  we  never  shall. 


LOSSES   AT  SEA 

It  is  still  to  be  proved  whether  iron  or  oak  is  the 
most  buoyant  and  suitable  material  for  ships,  and 
whether  the  vessel  of  Benbow's  time,  or  the  mass 
of  metal  that  now  bears  our  English  thunders  over 
the  waves,  is  to  be  the  sen-conqueror  of  the  future. 
The  recent  deplorable  fate  of  the  London  has  led 
to  many  such  inquiries,  and  the  thoughts  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  will  long  continue  to  ferment  in 
the  minds  of  our  shipbuilders  and  shij^buyers. 
In  seeking  greater  speed  and  increased  steam- 
power,  we  may  perhaps  have  rather  lost  sight  of 
other  qualities  equally  valuable,  and  equally  need- 
ful for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  sailors.  Fol- 
lowing out  a  train  of  thought  into  which  the  late 
calamity  has  led  so  many  Englishmen,  let  us  briefly 
recapitulate  a  few  of  the  chief  shipwrecks  and  other 
losses  at  sea  during  the  last  century. 

The  loss  of  the  Royal  George,  a  fine  1 10-gun  ship, 
in  1782,  not  in  a  storm,  not  by  fire,  or  in  the 
shock  of  battle,  but  in  a  sea  calm  and  without  a 
ripple,  excited  a  great  interest  in  England,  and 
roused  Cowper  the  poet  to  the  production  of  a 
ballad  that  is  still  read.  In  her  last  cruise,  the 
Royal  Gtorgc  having  sprung  a  leak,  was  ordered 
into  dock  to  be  examined,  and  to  have  some  of 
her  copper  sheathing  removed.  She  was  to  be 
4  careened '  at  Spithead — that  is,  to  have  her  guns 
removed  to  one  side  till  the  damaged  part  rose 
above  the  water.  At  6  aji.  on  an  August  morning, 
the  work  was  begun  ;  and  at  ten,  to  remove  some 
more  copper,  she  was  lowered  another  streak.  A 
great  part  of  the  crew  (nine  hundred  men)  had  just 
sat  down  to  dinner,  when  a  suddeu  gust  of  wind 
coming,  forced  the  vessel  lower  on  her  side  ;  the 
Bea  poured  in  at  the  open  ports,  and  she  sunk 
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in  eight  minutes.  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  who  was 
at  the  time  in  his  cabin,  perished,  and  so  also  did 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  bumboat  women  and  chil- 
dren who  were  on  board.  Of  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons in  the  vessel  at  the  time,  about  two  hundred 
and  ninety  were  saved  by  boats,  which  were  kept 
off  for  a  few  moments  by  the  whirlpool  round  the 
sinking  ship.  The  Lark,  a  victualling  sloop  along- 
side the  Royal  George  at  the  time,  also  sunk  in  the 
eddy,  and  several  of  her  men  were  lost  Soon  after 
the  catastrophe,  numbers  of  dead  bodies  appeared 
floating  round  the  ships  at  Spithead.  The  Royal 
George  had  been  condemned,  and  had  only  a  few 
months  more  to  float. 

Another  calamitous  and  historical  wreck  was 
that  of  the  St  George,  ninety-eight  guns,  one  of  the 
fleet  sent  into  the  Baltic,  m  1811,  to  convoy  mer- 
chantmen, Admiral  Reynolds  commander.  The 
St  George  had  been  injured  by  a  collision,  and  was 
being  brought  home  by  two  men-of-war,  when  she 
went  ashore  near  Cape  Ryssenstein,  on  the  coast  of 
Jutland.  Her  guardian-vessel,  the  Defence  (seventy- 
four),  first  grounded,  and  went  to  pieces  in  half  an 
hour,  all  her  crew  perishing  but  hve  seamen  and 
one  marine,  who  were  saved  on  spars.  The  St 
George  took  ground  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
fathoms  from  land,  as  she  was  trying  to  anchor. 
No  boats  could  reach  her  from  the  shore,  and  those 
lowered  from  the  ship  were  instantly  lost  Only 
twelve  men  were  saved,  and  these  escaped  on 
planks.  When  they  left,  Admiral  Reynolds  and 
Captain  Guyon,  who  had  refused  to  leave  the 
vessel,  were  lying  dead  on  the  quarter-deck,  sur- 
rounded by  some  five  hundred  of  the  crew.  Fatigue 
and  cold  had  struck  them  one  by  one.  About  fifty 
men  were  still  alive,  and  their  cries  could  be  heard 
till  dork.  A  port  of  the  mast  was  cut  away,  and  a 
raft  was  also  formed,  but  in  vain.  Two  days  after- 
wards, the  gale  abating,  boats  were  put  off  to  bring 
ashore  the  bodies  of  the  admiral  and  officers,  but 
the  deck  had  been  washed  away.  Between  thirteen 
hundred  and  fourteen  hundred  lives  were  lost  with 
these  two  vessels. 

The  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  a  noble  first-class  East 
Indiaman,  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth on  February  1,  1805,  with  other  outward- 
bound  vessels,  under  convoy  of  the  Weymouth 
frigate.  The  weather  was  unfavourable,  and  the 
wind  strong  against  them.  The  very  first  night,  the 
sheep-dog  and  the  flock — the  frigate  and  the  convoy 
— lost  sight  of  each  other,  and  till  day  broke  wore 
out  of  each  other's  reach.  This  was  an  ominous 
beginning,  but  the  sailors  no  doubt  attributed  it  all 
to  sailing  on  a  Friday,  and  turning  the  ship's  head, 
ran  for  Portland  Roads.  There  was  less  hurry  in 
those  days,  and  no  steam  to  force  a  vessel  through 
opposing  sea  and  wind.  It  was  a  comfortable,  easy- 
going age  ;  and  the  captain  of  an  Indiaman,  laden 
with  precious  goods,  and  bound  for  a  long  journey, 
thought  nothing  of  a  few  days'  delay.  On  Tuesday 
(there  must  have  been  rough  work  between  the 
Friday  and  Tuesday),  the  Indiaman  having  a  pilot 
on  board,  a  calm,  grave  man,  who  knew  every  rock, 
bight,  and  headland,  beat  along  the  Dorsetshire 
coast,  and  bore  up  for  Portland  Roods ;  but  ebb-tide 
setting  in  fast,  and  the  wind  being  slack  (misfor- 
tune on  misfortune),  she  suddenly  drove  on  the 
Shambles,  a  rock  off  the  Bill  of  Portland.  There 
was  no  alarm  at  first — no  thought  of  not  getting 
off  at  the  turn-tide — no  fear  of  ever  having  to  take 
to  the  boats ;  so  for  an  hour  and  a  half  no  guns 


made  much  water,  which  gained  terribly  fast  upon 
the  pumps.  The  crew  worked  hard,  endeavouring 
to  bail  her  at  the  fore-hatchway,  but  with  little 
success.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  anxiety  and 
excitement,  at  five,  the  carpenter  went  below,  and 
searching  about  and  sounding,  returned  with  a  pale, 
scared  face,  and  reported  a  great  leak,  that  no 
pledgets  or  art  of  his  could  stop.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  huge  wounded  ship  spoke,  groaned 
forth  her  alarm  and  distress,  with  discharge  of 
twenty  cannon.  Ceaselessly,  too,  the  pumps  went ; 
but  at  six  o'clock  the  loss  seemed  certain ;  more 
leaks  were  discovered ;  and  to  crown  the  horror 
and  misery,  the  wind,  as  if  exulting  at  the  mischief, 
rose  to  a  furious  gale.  Night,  too,  had  come,  and 
hidden  shore  and  sea.  The  vessel  was  settling 
down  fast  At  seven,  more  guns  were  fired,  to  call 
for  boats  to  take  off  crew  and  passengers,  and 
king's  and  Company's  troops,  who  were  on  board. 
The  Earl  of  Abergavenny  was  laden  with  gold.  She 
had  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  specie,  and  a  cargo 
of  porcelain  and  other  rarities,  valued  at  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  All  that  must  go  now, 
if  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  sailors,  fifty  passen- 
gers, thirty  Chinamen,  and  two  hundred  recruits, 
could  only  be  saved.  Wordsworth,  the  captain, 
was  a  mild,  thoughtful  man— called  '  the  Philoso- 
pher' by  his  friends  ;  and  he  keeps  his  head  during 
all  this  growing  danger,  in  the  hopeless,  baffling 
darkness.  At  eight,  the  captain  sends  the  purser, 
the  third-mate,  and  six  seamen  ashore,  to  save  the 
valuable  papers  and  despatches.  Now,  this  fortunate 
third-mate  had  been  loitering  on  shore  with  the 
first-mate  when  the  vessel  left  Portsmouth,  and  had 
been  forced  by  the  greedy  boatmen  to  pay  forty 
guineas  for  a  boat  to  join  their  ill-starred  ship; 
now  they  would  give  one  hundred  and  forty  guineas 
to  get  clear  and  safe  out  of  it.  One  boat  of  brave 
Dorsetshire  fishermen  beat  out  to  them,  and  cling- 
ing for  a  moment  by  rope  and  boat-hook,  took  on 
five  passengers,  and  swept  off  with  them  securely. 

About  nine,  the  water  had  risen  above  the  orlop 
deck.  The  crisis  approached,  and  Captain  Words- 
worth, in  his  calm  and  collected  way,  had  to  fulfil 
a  painful  duty,  and  inform  the  passengers  that  they 
must  soon  perish.  The  crew,  hitherto  calm  and 
orderly,  broke  through  all  discipline  in  the  despair 
of  that  moment,  demanded  drink  ;  they  would  die 
delirious  and  happy  ;  but  the  officers  withstood  the 
brutal  and  unworthy  craving,  and  stood  anned,  with 
their  backs  to  the  door  of  the  spirit-room.  Just 
before  the  ship  staggered  in  its  death-throes,  and 
began  to  sink,  Mr  Baggett,  the  chief-mate,  said  to 
Captain  Wordsworth :  *  We  have  done  all  we  can, 
air — Bhe  will  sink  in  a  moment;'  to  which  the 
captain  calmly  replied :  '  It  cannot  be  helped — 
God's  will  be  done.'  He  refused  all  entreaties  to 
save  himself,  and  when  last  seen,  the  brave  man 
was  clinging  quietly  and  imperturbably  to  a  rope. 
About  eleven,  the  ship  gave  a  sudden  shock  and 
sank  backwards,  falling  first  on  her  beam-ends,  in 
twelve  fathom  water.  Between  eighty  and  ninety 
persons  were  at  the  time  clinging  to  the  tops  of  the 
masts,  and  were  afterwards  taken  off.  In  the  agony 
of  the  last  hour,  the  sailors  had  forgotten  to  get  the 
boats  out  At  half-post  eleven,  the  shore-boats 
were  hailed  by  the  men  still  in  the  shrouds,  whom, 
however,  they  did  not,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
try  to  save.  About  twelve,  a  6loop  anchored  close 
to  the  wreck,  and  saved  the  wretched  men  who 
still  remained.    The  number  lost  in  this  terrific 
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and  porcelain  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Nothing  was  saved  but  some  des- 
patches for  India,  and  some  valuable  prints  con- 
signed to  General  Lake.  Captain  Forbes  and  three 
privates,  taken  from  the  wreck,  died  in  the  boat 
that  rescued  them  before  they  could  reach  Wey- 
mouth, although  that  place  was  only  two  miles 
distant  Some  time  alter,  the  spar-deck  of  the 
unhappy  vessel  floated  up,  with  many  trunks  and 
light  goods. 

The  Kent  East  Indiaman  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  1st  of  March  1825. 
This  fine  ship,  of  1350  tons,  had  on  board  a  crew 
of  158  men,  364  soldiers,  20  private  passengers, 
43  women,  and  66  children.  The  vessel  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  light  from  the  lamp  of  an  inspecting- 
officer,  which  caught  some  spirit  from  a  stoved-in 
casket  in  the  hold.  Three  out  of  the  six  boats 
belonging  to  the  Kent  were  soon  swamped,  but  the 
most  perfect  discipline  was  maintained  throughout 
the  whole  time  of  danger ;  the  officers,  with 
Bwords  drawn,  superintending  the  departure  of 
first  the  women  and  children,  and  then  of 
the  soldiers  and  crew.  The  captain  of  the 
Kent  was  almost  the  last  man  to  drop  from  the 
spanker-boom  into  the  boat — nor  would  he  leave 
his  ship  till  he  heard  the  guns,  whose  tackle  had 
burst  in  the  advancing  names,  explode  in  the  hold, 
into  which  they  had  one  by  one  fallen.  Fourteen 
men  who  clung  to  the  chains  till  the  masts  fell 
overboard  were  saved  by  a  Liverpool  vessel  The 
flags  of  distress  were  seen  waving  amid  the  flames 
till  the  masts  fell  like  stately  steeples,  and  the  fire 
reaching  the  magazine,  the  charred  timbers  were 
blown  into  the  air  by  a  tremendous  explosion.  Eye- 
witnesses describe  the  half-burnt  vessel  as  resem- 
bling an  immense  caldron  or  basket-work  of  fire, 
the  blackened  planks  dark  against  the  flame.  Fire 
was  springing  from  the  hatchway,  and  storms 
of  sparks  were  scattering  to  the  wind.  One  man 
was  seem  by  the  sailors  of  the  rescuing  boats  bound 
to  some  spars  that  were  under  the  ship's  counter. 
He  was  so  close,  that  as  the  stern-frame  rose  with 
every  swell,  he  was  jerked  upwards  and  suspended 
above  the  water,  only  to  be  scorched  by  streams 
of  pure  flame  that  shot  forth  momentarily  from  the 
casings  of  the  gun-room  ports.  On  these  occasions, 
the  man  screamed  with  agony,  till  the  surge  came 
and  buried  the  stern-frame  in  the  waves.  Just  as 
the  boat  reached  the  sufferer,  the  fire  snapped  the 
rope  that  bound  him  to  the  spar,  and  he  sunk  and 
was  seen  no  more.  It  was  supposed  that  the  spar 
had  caught  bv  some  rope  to  the  keel  or  rudder- 
irons,  while  the  other  spars  had  drifted  away.  It 
is  supposed  that  above  eighty-one  individuals 
perished  in  the  luckless  Kent. 

The  Ocean  Monarch,  one  of  the  Boston  and 
Liverpool  packets,  left  the  Mersey  at  daybreak 
on  August  24,  1848,  with  a  crew  of  30  men 
and  366  emigrants  and  passengers.  About  12 
o'clock,  a  yacht  tram  Beaumaris  saw  the  vessel 
between  Orme's-head  and  Aborgeley.  Mr  Little- 
dale,  the  owner  of  the  yacht,  was  standing 
with  his  friends  admiring  the  splendour  of  the 
ship,  when,  to  their  horror,  she  suddenly  put  up 
her  helm,  as  if  she  was  about  to  return  to  Liver- 
pool. Then  up  went  a  flag  of  distress,  and  a 
moment  after,  furious  flames  broke  out  from  her 
stern  and  centre.  The  yacht  could  not  run  along- 
side the  burning  vessel  because  of  the  sea  that  was 
running,  but  she  lowered  a  boat,  and  saved  thirty- 
two  persons.    The  Brazilian  steam- frigate  Affonto 


also  came  to  the  help  of  the  Occam  Monarch,  as 
well  as  several  other  steamers.  The  flames  were 
now  so  threatening  that  the  crew  all  rushed  to  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel.  Women  with  children  in 
their  arms  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  men  followed. 
As  the  fire  advanced,  driving  all  before  it,  the 
passengers  and  crew  collected  on  the  jib-boom, 
clinging  in  clusters  as  thick  as  they  could  pack,  and 
even  huddling  one  upon  another  in  their  parox- 
ysm of  despair.  There  was  no  discipline  possible, 
and  the  passengers  ran  distractedly  about  quite 
uncontrolled,  and  hurrying  to  the  moat  dangerous 
places.  To  add  to  the  horror,  and  just  when 
rescue  was  near,  the  foremast  fell  with  a  fearful 
crash,  and  with  its  burning  spars  on  the  shriek- 
ing masses  crowded  on  the  jib-boom,  which 
it  struck  into  the  water  with  all  those  that  had 
taken  refuge  on  it  The  captain  threw  spare  to 
float  those  overboard,  and  then,  being  pressed  by 
the  flames,  leaped  after  them,  and  seized  hold  of 
some  floating  wood.  Several  men  struggling  for 
the  same  hold,  he  swam  off  to  another  plank,  and 
there  remained  till  the  yacht  picked  him  up.  The 
Brazilian  frigate,  out  on  a  pleasure  excursion  with 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Aumale  on  board,  came  up  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  yacht,  and  anchored  to  windward  of  the 
burning  vessel.  Her  sailors  making  fast  a  rope  to 
the  Ocean  Monarch,  sent  her  boats  backwards  and 
forwards  to  save  the  endangered  wretches  who  lay 
between  the  pursuing  fire  and  the  expectant  sea, 
A  Bangor  and  a  New  York  steamer  also  arrived 
to  help  in  the  same  good  work.  The  yacht 
remained  till  the  unhappy  bark  was  burned 
nearly  to  the  water's  edge.  The  men  and  women 
were  so  close  together  in  the  water  that  the 
boats  could  not  approach  the  ship  so  near  as  was 
necessary.  Many  lives  were  lost  from  this  singular 
cause.  The  brave  stewardess  perished  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  powder,  which,  after  all,  exploded. 
The  fire  left  the  figure-head  and  solid  timbers  of 
the  stem  untouched ;  but  the  upper  works  were 
cleared  to  the  water's  edge  as  clean  as  if  a 
carpenter's  saw  had  levelled  them.  As  the  water 
stole  in.  and  the  burning  ship  Bettled  down, 
large  volumes  of  flame  rushed  forward  hissing  and 
crackling.  Of  the  396  passengers  and  sailors,  218 
were  saved,  and  178  lost — the  majority  killed 
by  falling  masts.  This  fire  was  supposed  by  the 
steward  to  have  originated  in  a  careless  passen- 
ger having  made  a  fire  in  a  wooden  ventilator 
which  ran  from  the  third  deck  to  the  captain's 
cabin,  mistaking  it  for  a  chimney.  The  captain, 
however,  .attributed  it  to  the  passengers  smoking 
near  crates  of  earthenware,  which  was  packed  in 
exposed  straw.  Water  was  instantly  thrown  upon 
the  fire,  but  almost  immediately  the  after-part  of 
the  vessel  burst  into  flames.  The  anchors  were 
instantly  let  go,  to  keep  the  ship  to  the  wind  and 
the  fire  to  the  stern.  Two  boats  were  also  got  out, 
but  the  cruel  fire  came  on  the  rest  before  the 
lashings  could  be  either  loosened  or  cut 

Losses  at  sea  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be, 
but  their  number  may  be  reduced  bv  forethought, 
care,  and  increased  study  of  meteorology.  Passen- 
ger-vessels must  not  be  overloaded ;  fire-anni- 
hilators  must  be  always  carried ;  too  great  speed 
must  not  be  sought,  to  overtax  the  engines ; 
dead-weight  must  be  prudently  distributed.  No 
reckless  selfish  greed  of  base  men  hasting  to  be 
rich  must  be  allowed  to  render  our  merchant  and 
emigrant  vessels 'less  fit  than  they  used  to  be  to 
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safely  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
in  wnich  our  brave  sailors  get 
often  meet  their  death. 


ir  living,  and  too 


BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  VTL — JOHN  ENGLISH'S  LETTER. 

Late  one  August  evening,  a  tall  stranger  stalked 
into  the  bar  of  the  Hand  and  Dagger,  and  inquired 
whether  he  could  be  accommodated  with  supper 
and  a  bed.  Mrs  Winch  having  answered  him  in 
the  affirmative,  he  went  back  to  superintend  the 
unloading  of  his  luggage  from  the  fly  which  had 
conveyed  him  from  the  nearest  railway  station ; 
and  when  that  operation  was  concluded,  and  a 
.short  five  minutes  had  been  given  to  his.  toilet, 
he  re-appeared  in  the  bar,  and,  at  the  landlady's 
invitation,  seated  himself  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
chimney-corner,  pending  the  preparation  of  his 
supper.  Would  he  not  like  to  have  a  private 
room  7  asked  the  landlady.  No,  he  should:  prefer 
taking  his  meal  where  he  was,  provided  Mrs 
Winch  had  no  objection  to  his  company.  Mrs 
Winch  had  no  objection  whatever,  and  would  do 
her  best  to  make  him  comfortable. 

Supper  was  quickly  served,  and  while  the 
stranger  was  discussing  it,  Mrs  Winch  was  enabled 
to  take  a  mental  inventory  of  his  appearance.  He 
was  apparently  about  six-and-twenty  years  old ; 
very  tall — six  feet  two  at  least — and  strongly 
built ;  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh,  but 
with  plenty  of  muscle.  His  skin  was  very  dark, 
either  naturally  so,  or  from  long  exposure  to  a 
hotter  sun  than  ours ;  his  hair  was  black  and  crisp, 
and  evidently  inclined  to  curl,  but  cut  too  close  to 
allow  of  its  doinc  so  ;  he  had  a  thick  black  mus- 
tache, and  a  beard  that  fell  in  great  rippling  waves 
low  down  on  his  chest  His  eyes  were  the  same 
colour  as  his  hair,  and  extremely  bright  and 
piercing;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  as  the  landlady 
afterwards  observed,  they  seemed  to  look  clean 
through  any  one  on  whom  they  were  steadily  fixed. 
His  features  were  sufficiently  regular  and  well-cut 
to  be  considered  handsome  by  most  people ;  but  it 
was  the  general  expression  or  the  man  that  struck 
you,  rather  than  any  one  point  of  detail ;  there 
was  something  noble  and  leonine  about  him  ;  he 
looked  so  strong,  and  yet  withal  so  gentle,  that  a 
child  would  as  instinctively  have  asked  him  to 
mend  it*  broken  toy,  as  a  bully  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  lightning  of  those  terrible  eyes, 
or  the  silent  menace  of  that  iron  arm.  When  he 
walked,  it  was  with  a  free  swinging  gait  peculiar 
to  himself ;  and  in  all  his  movements  there  was  a 
certain  careless  dignity  which  might  have  graced  a 
Red  Indian  chief  or  a  sheik  of  the  Desert ;  and  as 
a  true  sailor  always  smacks  of  the  sea,  so  did  he 
seem  to  carry  with  him,  "wherever  he  went,  a  fresh, 
open-air,  breezy  flavour  that  was  infinitely  refresh- 
ing. Although  he  wore  no  gloves,  and  was  shod 
in  strong  boots,  he  was  unmistakably  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  that  close  though  unconscious  observer 
of  character,  the  great  Jeames  himself,  never 
ventured  to  treat  John  English  with  anything  but 
the  most  profound  respect. 

Yes,  that  was  his  name,  John  English ;  and  a 
good  name  too,  he  added,  as  he  volunteered  the 
information  over  supper  to  Mrs  Winch.  He  was 
not  at  all  indisposed  to  talk  about  himself,  as  the 
landlady  was  gratified  to  find  ;  for  one's  curiosity 
respecting  strangers,  especially  in  a  little  country 


place  bike  Normanford,  ought  never  to  go  unsatis- 
fied ;  only  some  people  are  so  stupidly  reserved 
that  they  never  can  be  induced  to  talk  about  them- 
selves or  their  business.  He  was  a  photographer 
by  profession,  he  went  on  to  say,  and  was  at  present . 
engaged  by  an  eminent  London  firm  to  go  from ' 
county  to  county  and  photograph  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  noteworthy  architectural  features  of  each 
shire,  especially  the  nouses  of  the  landed  gentry,  as 
the  basin  of  a  certain  great  illustrated  work  which 
was  shortly  to  appear.  He  intended  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Normanford  for  a  few  weeks,  as  a  con- 
venient central  spot  from  which  to  make  excursions 
to  different  parts  of  Monkshire  ;  and  if  Mrs  Winch 
knew  of  any  clean  and  respectable  lodgings  in  the 
little  town,  ne  should  be  glad  to  receive  her  recom- 
mendation. To-morrow,  or  next  day,  he  was  going 
up  to  Bclair,  to  request  permission  of  Sir  Philip 
Spencelaugh  to  photograph  the  east  wing  of  the 
Hull,  which — so  ne  had  been  given  to  understand 
— was  very  old  and  picturesque,  while  yet  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  And  then  he  got 
out  his  portfolio,  and  proceeded  to  shew  the  land- 
lady some  specimens  of  what  he  had  already  done 
in  other  counties.  Mrs  Winch  was  loud  in  her 
praises,  her  knowledge  of  the  photographic  art 
having  hitherto  been  limited  to  cheap  portraits  of 
herself  and  acquaintances. 

By  and  by,  Mr  Brackenridge  came  in,  and  was 
duly  mtroduced  to  Mr  John  English  ;  and  the 
latter  seeing  before  long  how  affairs  stood  between  ' 
the  chemist  and  the  widow,  discreetly  withdrew ; 
and  having  lighted  his  well-worn  meerschaum, 
proceeded  to  take  a  quiet  ramble  through  the  town, 
in  which,  early  as  was  the  hour,  nearly  everybody 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  bed.  He  lingered  on  the 
bridge  for  half  an  hour,  smoking,  and  listening  to 
the  melancholy  murmur  of  the  dark  stream  that 
ran  below,  and  trying  to  make  out  through  the 
starlight  the  outlines  of  the  different  hills  by 
which  the  little  town  was  shut  in  from  the  world  ; 
and  then  hack  to  the  Hand  and  Dagger,  and  so 
to  bed. 

The  following  letters,  written  a  few  weeks  after 
John  English's  arrival  at  Normanford,  and  addressed 
to  his  friend  Frank  Mashiter,  at  that  time  staying  at 
Nice  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  are  here  inserted  ' 
as  containing  his  own  impressions  of  certain  people 
with  whom  the  reader  has  already  some  acquaint- 
ance, and  with  whose  fortunes  those  of  the  young 
photographer  himself  were  afterwards  so  strangely 
interwoven. 

My  dear  Frank— How  long  is  it  since  I  wrote 
to  you  last  ?  Somewhere  about  a  month,  I  believe ; 
at  all  events,  I  know  that  there  is  a  long  letter  due 
to  you,  and  I  sit  down  this  wet  Sunday  evening 
to  conscientiously  work  off  my  arrears.  Yes,  a  wet 
Sunday  evening  in  a  little  country  place  where  I 
am  almost  an  entire  stranger — such  is  my  predica- 
ment at  present 

I  rejoice  heartily,  my  dear  Frank,  to  find  that 
you  are  so  much  stronger  than  when  you  left 
England,  and  hope,  now  that  the  year  is  so  far 
advanced,  that  you  will  stay  where  you  are  through 
the  winter,  and  come  back  to  us,  thoroughly 
rejuvenated,  with  the  swallows  in  spring.  Your 
account  of  the  old  Italian  maestro  and  nis  little 
household  was  excellent,  and  might,  I  think,  be 
elaborated  without  much  trouble  into  a  tolerable 
paper  for  the  Metropolitan.  Send  me  a  full 
account  of  what  you  are  engaged  on,  next  time 
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you  write.  I  am  afraid,  from  the  toue  of  your 
letter,  that  you  are  growing  too  dreamy  and  trans- 
cendental— that  you  read  too  much  poetry  and 
sec  too  many  dark  eyes  for  your  peace  of  mind. 
The  society  of  a  hard-headed  practical  fellow  like 
me  for  a  week  or  two  would  do  you  a  world  of 
good. 

I  wish,  cher  ami,  that  I  possessed  your  ready 
pen,  your  easy  flowing  etyle,  your  happy  knack  of 
putting  down  whatever  you  wish  to  say  without 
any  apparent  effort.  To  me,  writing  is  hard  work  ; 
my  thoughts  move  crabbedly ;  my  style  is  no 
style  at  all,  but  a  scries  of  angular  jerks  without 
grace  or  unity  of  design  ;  my  lingers  feel  far  more 
nt  home  with  a  rifle  between  them  than  they  do 
when  handling  a  pen.  I  trust,  therefore,  sir,  that 
you  will  value  my  lucubrations  all  the  more 
when  you  consider  under  what  difficulties  they 
are  written. 

Why  I  wish  for  your  pen  at  this  time  more 
than  another  is,  that  it  might  assist  me  to  state 
clearly  certain  particulars  which  I  wish  to  lay 
before  you,  without  exactly  knowing  how  best  to 
set  about  doing  so. 

I  came  to  Normanford  three  weeks  ago,  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  place.  I  was  captivated  with  it  at 
the  first  view,  and  determined  to  make  it  my  head- 
quarters for  some  time  to  come,  especially  as  I  knew 
there  was  some  good  fishing  to  be  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  my  work  was  so  far  ahead  that  I 
could  spore  a  few  half-days  without  detriment  to 
the  interests  of  anybody.  After  passing  a  couple 
of  nights  at  the  only  tolerable  hotel  in  the  place,  I 
engaged  my  present  lodgings — two  rooms  en  suite 
in  the  house  of  a  decent  widow  body,  who  does 
her  best  to  make  me  comfortable.  Normanford 
does  not,  I  imagine,  contain  over  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  but  its  situation  is 
more  picturesque  and  romantic  than  that  of  any 
other  English  town  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
It  lies  iu  the  hollow  of  a  most  lovely  valley,  three 
or  four  miles  in  length,  but  nowhere  very  wide, 
fihut  in  on  both  sides  by  hills  wooded  to  their  very 
summits,  which  hero  and  there  are  split  as  by 
some  great  movement  of  nature  countless  ages  ago ; 
road  and  river  in  many  places  wind  in  and  out 
between  huge  precipices  of  rock  that  impend  grimly 
on  cither  hand. 

Every  little  country  town  in  England  has  its 
great  man,  to  whom  it  looks  up  with  reverence,  on 
whom  it  is  more  or  less  dependent,  and  who  sways 
its  destinies  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  ;  and 
Normanford  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
great  man  to  whom  it  touches  its  cap  respectfully, 
not  to  say  obsequiously,  is  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh 
of  Belair— a  personage  of  great  wealth  and  blame- 
less life,  who  can  trace  back  his  pedigree  almost  to 
the  Flood.  Although  only  a  baronet,  he  is  quite  as 
important  a  personage  in  Monkshire  as  my  Lord 
Clopford  himself,  whose  title  only  dates  back  to  the 
reign  of  the  Second  Charles,  and  whose  castle,  some 
dozen  miles  from  here,  is  the  great  show-place  of 
the  county.  The  greater  portion  of  the  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  belongs  either  to 
the  owner  of  Belair,  or  to  his  niece,  who  is  said  to 
be  even  richer  than  he  is,  and  who  is  young, 
charming,  and  unwedded ;  but  of  her  more  here- 
after. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  you  an  account  of  my 
reception  at  Belair,  and  the  events  which  followed 
it,  1  must  go  back  to  the  date  of  my  arrival  at 
Normanford,  and  deal  first  with  certain  occurrences, 


trifling  in  themselves,  perhaps,  but  possessed  of  a 
singular  interest  for  me,  as  throwing  an  unex- 
pected ray  of  light  on  the  great  mystery  of  my  life. 

I  have  already  stated  that  my  first  two  nights 
in  Normanford  were  spent  at  its  principal  hotel,  a 
great  rambling  place,  a  relic,  I  suppose,  of  the  old 
coaching-days,  many  of  its  rooms  being  now 
denuded  of  furniture,  and  entirely  unused.  It  is 
widely  known  under  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and 
Dagger  (part  of  the  armorial  cognizance  of  the 
family  at  Belair),  and  is  kept  by  a  widow  of  the 
name  of  Winch,  a  tall,  angular,  hard-featured 
woman,  with  slaty  eyes,  and  a  most  determined- 
looking  mouth.  She  is  not,  however,  too  far 
advanced  in  life  to  have  lost  all  hopes  of  matri- 
mony, her  '  intended,'  who  came  in,  and  to  whom 
I  was  introduced,  in  the  course  of  my  first  evening, 
being  a  chemist  of  the  name  of  Brackenridge,  who 
keeps  a  shop  in  the  town.  lie  is  much  younger 
than  the  widow — not  over  thirty,  I  imagine — and 
is  a  stoutly-built  man.  with  huge  sandy  whiskers, 
and  a  face  that  would  be  handsome  if  it  bore  fewer 
traces  of  premature  dissipation,  and  were  less  cyni- 
cally defiant  in  expression.  What  his  object  is  in 
seeking  the  hand  of  the  landlady  of  the  Hand  and 
Dagger,  it  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  opine  ;  but 
the  widow's  eyes  are  evidently  blind  to  all  his 
imperfections.  He  seemed  disposed  to  fraternise 
with  me,  but  beyond  the  barest  civilities,  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fellow ;  he  is  one  of 
those  people  to  whom  I  take  an  antipathy  at  first 
sight — it  may  be  prejudice  on  my  part,  but  I  can't 
help  it— and  I  soon  wandered  out  to  smoke  a 
solitary  pipe. 

I  was  nut  finishing  breakfast  next  morning, 
which  had  been  laid  for  me  in  the  landlady's  own 
little  snuggery,  when  I  heard  a  voice  call  loudly 
outside  :  'Jerry  !  Jerry  !'  Merely  those  two  words 1 
ridiculous  words  you  will  probably  call  them,  but 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  strangely  I  was  moved  at 
hearing  them.  Yes,  they  thrilled  me  through  and 
through,  and  my  memory  seemed  to  go  back  to 
some  far-distant  time  when  I  had  heard  those  very 
words  repeated,  and  that  by  a  woman's  voice.  I 
sat  for  a  moment  or  two  like  one  petrified. 
Happily,  I  was  alone  ;  there  was  no  one  to  observe 
how  strangely  I  was  affected.  Where  and  when 
had  I  heard  those  words  before  ?  I  asked  myself 
the  question  again  and  again,  but  without  being 
able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  You 
know  something  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds 
the  history  of  my  early  yeare,  and  how  anything 
that  seems  to  touch,  however  remotely,  upon  that 
time  has  for  me  an  indescribable  fascination ; 
and  I  could  only  conclude,  that  to  some  vague 
recollection  of  that  period  which  still  lingered 
faintly  in  my  memory,  was  due  the  sense  ot  un- 
familiar familiarity,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  with 
which  the  repetition  of  those  two  words  affected 
me. 

But  who  was  'Jerry?'  I  got  up  from  the 
table,  and  lighted  my  pipe,  and  wandered  out 
towards  the  back  premises  of  the  house  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  How  I  progressed,  I  will  tell  you 
to-morrow ;  for  the  present  I  am  tired— so,  good- 
night, and  pleasant  dreams. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — THE  LETTER  CONTINUED. 

I  walked  through  the  long  flagged  passage  leading 
to  the  back  of  the  house  without  encountering  any 
one,  and  was  just  about  to  enter  the  yard,  when 
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glancing  through  one  of  the  side-windows,  I  saw 
a  sight  which  brought  me  to  a  stand.  Sitting 
astride  a  wooden  bench,  placed  full  in  the  warmth 
of  the  morning  sun,  was  one  of  the  strangest  figures 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time — a  youth  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  with  features  that  were  almost  feminine  in 
the  delicacy  of  their  outline,  but  freckled  and 
burnt  by  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  with  long 
tangled  elf-locks,  in  colour  a  pale  yellow,  falling 
low  over  his  shoulders.  On  the  ground  near  him 
was  an  old  felt  hat,  gray  and  napless,  in  shape  like 
a  sugar-loaf;  and  on  the  other  side  of  him,  a 
steaming  bowl  of  oatmeal  porridge,  waiting  till  it 
should  be  cool  enough  to  be  eaten.  But  what  took 
my  attention  most  was  the  singular  way  in  which 
he  was  occupied.  He  was  playing  one  of  those 
long  tin  whistles,  the  like  of  which  may  not  unfre- 
qucntly  be  seen  among  the  gamin*  of  London,  and 
the  music  he  elicited  from  it  was  such  as  I  could 
not  have  believed  so  rude  an  instrument  capable  of 
producing.  What  the  air  was.  I  know  not  It  was 
one  that  I  had  never  heard  before — weird  and 
melancholy,  and  for  anything  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, may  have  been  improvised  by  himself. 
Over  the  bench  in  front  of  him  was  spread  a  piece 
of  green  baize,  on  which  two  large  vipers  were  now 
placed,  which  swayed  their  heads  slowly  to  and  fro 
as  he  played,  darting  their  long  tongues  here  and 
there  with  every  movement,  and  seeming  mightily 

{tleased  with  their  master's  shrill  music.  I  stood 
or  three  or  four  minutes  a  silent  spectator  of  this 
singular  scene.  At  length,  the  youth  ceased  play- 
ing, and  turned  his  head  to  look  after  his  porridge, 
and  as  he  did  so,  I  saw,  with  a  thrill  of  sorrowful 
surprise,  that  he  was  an  idiot.  No — that  is  too 
strong  a  word  ;  he  was  what  the  Scotch  call  *  daft,' 
and  Yorkshire  folk  'soft'— in  fact,  a  harmless 
.  simpleton,  with  three  grains  of  sense  in  his  head 
to  one  of  foolishness.  His  eyes  told  the  story  of 
his  misfortune  at  once ;  and  yet  they  were  beau- 
tiful eyes,  large  and  bright,  but  with  an  expression 
in  them  beyond  my  skill  to  analyse. 

'  Jerry  will  catch  thee  a  nice  fat  mouse  to-night, 
my  beautiful  Mogaddo,'  he  said,  apparently  address- 
ing one  of  the  reptiles.  1  But  as  for  thee,  my  little 
Pipanta,  thou  shatt  go  suppcrless  to  bed ;  thou  art 
getting  too  lazy  to  dance  to  thy  lord's  music,  and 
thou  must  be  punished.  Jerry  dreamt  last  night 
that  he  was  king  of  the  monkeys,  and  lived  in  a 
grand  palace ;  and  the  monkeys  were  masters  of 
everything ;  and  all  the  men  ana  women  that  were 
left  in  the  world  ran  wild  in  the  woods.  And  King 
Jerry,  and  his  lords  and  ladies,  went  out  hunting 
them  ;  and  it  was  rare  sport  to  see  how  the  men 
ran  and  hid  themselves  among  the  bushes,  and  to 
hear  them  roar  with  pain  when  our  arrows  took 
them  in  a  tender  part  And  why  shouldn't  the 
monkeys  be  masters  for  the  next  thousand  years,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  They  would  be  a  far  jollier 
lot  of  fellows  to  live  among  than  these  miserable 
two-legged  creatures  that  have  it  all  their  own  way 
now.  Beautiful  Venus  and  red  Mars  would  shine 
just  as  brightly  if  all  this  was  to  happen  to-morrow. 
What  would  it  matter  to  them  ?  But  Jerry  wants 
his  breakfast.  When  he  is  sultan  of  the  apes,  thou, 
Mogaddo,  Shalt  be  his  grand  vizier.  Hoo-hoo- 
hoo  !'  and  he  ended  his  speech  with  a  wild  crack- 
ling laugh,  such  as  no  sane  being  could  have  given 
utterance  to,  and  then  fell  to  work  ravenously  on 
his  porridge  ;  while  his  two  pets  coiled  themselves 
up  on  the  green  baize,  and  basked  lazily  in  the 
grateful  warmth  of  the  sun. 


This,  then,  was  the  Jerry  whose  name,  when 
called  aloud,  had  startled  me  so  strangely.  '  Good- 
morning,  Master  Jerry,'  I  said  as  I  advanced ;  '  you 
seem  to  be  enjoying  your  breakfast'  The  poor  lad 
started  at  mv  sudden  appearance,  and  stared  up  in 
my  face  with  a  touching,  wistful  look,  as  though 
deprecating  any  possible  anger  on  my  part  '  Sahib 
Mogaddo,  too,'  I  said,  turning  to  the  larger  of  the 
two  vipers,  •  seems  to  relish  the  bright  sunshine 
and  as  I  spoke,  I  seized  the  reptile  with  my  left 
hand  by  the  tip  of  its  tail,  andrunning  my  right 
hand  quickly  up  its  back,  grasped  it  tightly  with 
my  thumb  and  finger,  just  behind  the  head,  and  so 
held  it,  powerless  for  injury,  while  its  body  twisted 
and  untwisted  itself  rapidly  round  my  arm.  'I 
met  thy  uncle  one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
and  thy  grandfather  among  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  each  of  them  sent  thee  a  message,'  I 
continued,  addressing,  myself  to  the  viper;  and 
with  that  I  mumbled  over  a  few  sentences  of 
Arabic  which  I  had  picked  up  during  my  travels  ; 
while  Jerry  looked  on  with  a  silent  awe,  his  nether 
lip  trembling  with  nervous  agitation.  Afraid, 
apparently,  lest  I  might  treat  Pipanta  in  the  same 
unceremonious  way,  he  hastened  to  seize  the 
smaller  viper,  and  put  it  away  in  a  box  which  he 
drew  from  under  the  bench  ;  and  I  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  deposit  Mogaddo  in  the  same  place 
of  security.  Jerry  was  evidently  disposed  to 
regard  me  with  reverence,  if  not  with  absolute 
fear :  that  any  one  should  be  on  speaking-terms 
with  his  favourites,  and  introduce  himself  to  them 
as  a  family  friend,  was  something  altogether 
beyond  the  narrow  range  of  his  experience.  Where 
might  the  knowledge  or  this  mysterious  stranger  be 
expected  to  stop  1  So,  to  shew  the  depth  of  respect 
in  which  he  held  me,  he  proceeded  to  favour  me 
with  a  series  of  old-fashioned  rustic  bows,  run- 
ning the  open  palm  of  his  hand  close  up  by  his 
face,  and  then  bringing  it  down  through  the  air  in 
a  sweeping  curve  almost  to  his  feet  '  Jerry  hopes 
that  your  Lordship  has  salubrity  of  health,  this 
saffron-tinted  morn,'  said  the  poor  lad.  4  He  is  your 
Highness's  most  complaisant  and  obedient  slave. 
My  lord  Mogaddo  and  his  bride,  the  beautiful 
Pipanta,  are  your  slaves.  We  know  nothing,  and 
the  master,  to  whom  everything  is  known,  holds 
the  key  of  our  destiny.' 

What  answer  I  should  have  made  to  this 
high-flown  tirade,  I  cannot  say,  but  at  this  moment 
Mrs  Winch  entered  the  yard.  *  Good-morning, 
sir,'  she  said.  '  I  perceive  that  you  are  making 
the  acquaintance  of  my  poor  boy.  Heaven,  for 
some  wise  purpose,  has  seen  fit  to  afflict  him, 
but  be  is  none  the  less  dear  to  a  mother's  heart :  it 
may  be,  indeed,  that  I  love  him  more  than  I  should 
do  were  he  the  same  as  others ; '  and  the  widow 
bent  and  kissed  her  son's  forehead  fondly.  But 
Jerry  was  again  ravenously  intent  on  finishing  his 
breakfast,  and  seemed  to  have  no  attention  to 
spare  for  either  his  mother  or  myself.  The 
widow  signed  to  me  to  follow  her.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  her  little  parlour,  she  turned  to  me  and 
said : *  Last  night,  sir,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
you  mentioned,  that  you  were  a  photographer  by 
profession.  Wonld  it  be  too  great  a  favour  to  ask 
you  to  take  the  portrait  of  my  poor  boy  some  day 
when  you  may  have  a  little  spare  time  ?  It  is  what! 
have  desired  to  have — a  good  one  I  mean — for  a 
long  time.  I  will  pay  yon  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  ask.'— 4 1  will  take  your  son's  portrait 
with  pleasure,'  I  replied  (and  so  I  would  have 
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done,  for  it  isn't  every  day  that  one  has  an 
opportunity  of  adding  such  an  original  to  one's 
gallery);  'although  portraiture  is  out  of  my 
usual  line  of  business,  and  I  only  dabble  a  little 
in  it  occasionally,  and  that  merely  for  my  own 
amusement ;  still,  in  the  present  case,  I  will  gladly 
do  my  best  to  give  you  satisfaction ;  and  as  for  the 
expense,  we  will  talk  about  that  some  other  time.' 

I  was  away  at  Eastringham  all  that  day  on 
matters  of  business,  and  did  not  get  back  to  the 
Hand  and  Dagger  till  close  upon  eleven  o'clock. 
'  Mr  Brackenridge  and  I  have  been  talking  about 
photography  this  evening,'  said  the  widow  to  me 
as  I  lingered  over  my  last  pipe.  '  He  tells  me  that 
by  its  means  copies  of  fading  portraits  may  be 
taken,  and  that  thus  the  features  of  those  who, 
when  living,  were  dear  to  us  may  be  perpetuated 
for  years  aster  the  original  likeness  has  become 
blurred  and  unrecognisable  with  age.  Will  you, 
sir,  kindly  tell  me  whether  this  is  so  or  not  ?' — 
'  What  Mr  Brackenridge  told  you  is  to  some  extent 
true,'  I  replied.  '  Pictures  can,  of  course,  be 
photographed  iust  as  any  other  object  can  ;  but 
the  brighter  the  picture  is,  the  clearer  will  the 
photograph  of  it  be :  a  dim  picture  will  yield  but  a 
dim  copy  through  the  camera.  But  you  had  better 
let  me  see  any  portrait  that  you  may  wish  to  have 
photographed,  and  I  can  then  judge  better  as  to  its 
capabilities  for  coming  out  well  under  the  process.' 
— 'lam  really  ashamed,  Mr  English,  to  trouble  you 
about  such  a  trifle,'  said  the  landlady, '  but  I  have, 
up-stairs,  a  portrait  of  my  brother,  which  has,  unfor- 
tunately, been  hung  for  some  time  in  a  damp 
room,  and  I  now  find  that  the  colours  are  fading 
rapidly,  and  that  in  another  year  or  two  it  will  look 
nothing  more  than  an  unmeaning  daub.' — '  Let  me 
see  the  portrait,'  I  said ;  'something  can  be  made  of 
it,  I  have  no  doubt'  The  interest  I  shewed  in  the 
matter  evidently  pleased  her  ;  she  rose  with  a 
gratified  air,  ana  went  at  once  to  fetch  the  picture. 
She  came  back  with  it  almost  immediately,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  before  me.  It  was  a  poor 
thing  enough — a  Kit-cat,  done  in  water-colours,  in 
that  florid  style  of  art  so  popular  among  a  certain 
class  about  the  time  that  you  and  I  were  born. 
But  scarcely  had  I  set  eyes  on  it  before  I  recognised 
it  as  the  portrait  of  a  man  w/icna  I  knew  when  I  was 
a  child— of  a  man  whose  rugged  and  strongly- 
marked  face  I  have  but  too  much  reason  to  remem- 
ber ;  and  the  same  instant  there  flashed  across  my 
mind  the  very  time,  place,  and  circumstances  under 
which  I  had  heard  those  two  words :  '  Jerry,  Jerry,' 
called  aloud  many  years  ago,  the  sudden  repetition 
of  which  had  so  startled  me  that  very  morning. 
Yes,  that  man  on  whose  portrait  I  was  now  gazing 
was  the  very  man  to  whom  those  words  were 
addressed.  The  whole  scene  rose  before  me  in  a 
moment,  as  clear  and  vivid  as  one  of  my  own 
photographs.  Here  it  is.  Daybreak  on  a  bitterly 
cold  morning.  A  man  is  riding  away  from  the 
door  of  a  little  house  in  a  little,  shabby  country 
town— not  an  English  town— and  mounted  behind 
him,  with  his  arms  round  the  man's  waist,  is  a  lad 
of  nine — your  friend  John  English,  to  wit,  only 
Ids  name  wasn't  John  English  then.  They  are 
riding  slowly  down  the  silent  street,  when  a  shrill 
voice  behind  them  calls 'Jerry,  Jerry.'  They  both 
look  back,  and  see  a  white-faced  woman  standing  in 
tho  doorway  of  the  house  they  have  just  left, 
earnestly  motioning  to  them  to  return.  But  the 
man  only  mutters  a  curse,  and  digs  the  spurs  into 
his  horse,  and  the  sparks  fly  out  of  tho  flinty  road- 


way as  the  animal  springs  suddenly  forward  ;  and 
as  they  turn  the  corner  of  the  street,  the  boy,  still 
looking  back,  sees  the  woman's  clasped  hands 
flung  up  suddenly  above  her  head,  as  though  in 
prayer  or  invocation ;  and  then  she  passes  from 
his  sight  for  ever ;  and  the  man  and  he  ride  wildly 
on  for  what  seems  to  the  lad  a  terribly  long  time, 
till  at  length  the  latter  drops  asleep  from  very 
weariness,  and  is  only  kept  from  falling  by  the  belt 
which  fastens  him  to  his  companion  ;  and  when  he 
awakes,  it  is  to  find  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and 
among  strange  faces,  and  to  be  told  that  he  will 
never  see  the  man  who  brought  him  again,  whereat 
he  is  not  sorry. 

Such  was  the  picture,  my  dear  Frank,  which  the 
sight  of  that  faded  old  portrait  brought  back  so 
vividly  from  the  dim  recesses  of  my  memory.  It 
was  all  that  I  could  do  to  retain  my  self-possession 
under  the  keen  eyes  of  the  widow,  while  pretending 
to  be  making  a  close  examination  of  the  painting. 
The  beating  of  my  heart,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
seemed  to  deafen  me ;  strange  lights  danced  before 
I  my  eyes ;  the  room,  and  everything  in  it,  except 
j  that  stern-faced  woman  before  me,  seemed  to  fade 
into  unreality ;  and  it  was  as  though  I,  John 
English,  were  looking  down  upon  some  other  man, 
who  sat  there  in  sad  perplexity,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  next  But  a  question  from  the  widow  soon 
recalled  my  scattered  wits.  'Well,  sir,  what  is 
your  opinion  V  Bhe  said.  '  Do  you  think  that  any- 
thing like  a  tolerable  photograph  can  be  taken  of 
it  1 ' — '  Undoubtedly,'  I  said.  '  A  person  who 
understands  his  business  well  might,  with  care, 
obtain  a  very  fair  reproduction.'  I  said  this  more 
to  gain  time  than  for  any  other  reason ;  and  my  next 
remark  had  the  same  end  in  view.  '  If  I  remember 
rightly,.  Mrs  Winch,  you  stated  that  it  was  the 
portrait  of  your  brother  V — '  Yes,'  she  said  rather 
plaintively,  '  the  portrait  of  a  very  dear  brother, 
who  died  many  years  ago.  My  poor  boy  is  named 
after  him.' 

Her  boy  named  after  him !  If  any  doubt  had 
previously  existed  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  my 
memory  were  playing  me  false,  these  words  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  remove  it ;  but  even  so,  I 
determined  to  extort  further  testimony  from  her,  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so.  'Yes,  Mrs  Winch,'  I 
said,  '  ii  you  will  intrust  this  portrait  into  my 
keeping,  I  will  engage  to  make  you  a  very  excellent 
photographic  copy  of  it  But  do  you  know,  the  more 
I  look  at  it,  the  more  it  gives  me  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  walked  with  a 
limp — of  a  man  one  of  whose  legs  was  shorter  than 
the  other.  Ridiculous,  of  course,  but  that  is  the 
idea  it  gives  me.'  As  I  said  these  words,  I  looked 
full  and  unflinchingly  into  the  widow's  eyes.  Her 
face  blanched  to  a  dull  deathly  gray  before  I  hod 
done  speaking,  while  the  firm  fire  of  her  eyes 
quailed  and  flickered,  and  then  fell  utterly  before 
my  gaze.  Her  thin  lips  tightened  over  her  large 
white  teeth ;  her  breath  came  and  went  rapidly ; 
and  her  long  thin  fingers  closed  unconsciously  over 
the  wine-glass  which  she  happened  to  be  holding  at 
the  time,  and  crushed  it  to  fragments  in  their  con- 
vulsive gripe.  She  got  up  without  a  word,  and 
stretched  out  her  arms,  and  drew  the  picture  to 
her,  like  a  woman  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  and 
then  turned  and  walked  slowly  from  the  room. 
But  when  she  reached  the  doorway,  she  stopped  ; 
and  her  head  come  slowly  round,  as  though  it  were 
worked  by  mechanism,  tdl  her  eyes  met  mine  with 
one  brief  fiendish  look  of  mingled  hate  and  fear, 
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which,  if  looks  possessed  the  power  of  annihilation, 
would  have  withered  up  your  poor  friend  on  the 
spot   I  saw  the  widow  no  more  that  night 

I  was  too  much  excited  to  sleep,  and  sat  by  the 
open  window  of  my  bedroom,  smoking  and  think- 
ing till  daybreak.   How  can  I  set  down,  how  make 

F>u  comprehend,  even  a  tithe  of  what  I  thought  as 
sat  there  ?  Some  vague  outline  of  my  history  is 
already  known  to  you,  and  one  of  these  days  I  will 
fill  in  the  details,  and  colour  the  picture  for  you  ; 
but  even  then,  you  will  but  faintly  realise  my  state 
of  mind  on  that  night,  when  I  deemed  I  had 'found 
the  key  that  would  unlock  the  dark  mystery  in 
which,  as  in  an  iron  chest,  hitherto  to  me  impene- 
trable, lay  hidden  the  secret  of  my  early  life. 

I  encountered  Mrs  Winch  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  as  I  was  coming  down  to  breakfast  next 
morning.  I  thought  she  looked  paler  than  usual, 
but  her  demeanour  was  as  quiet  and  impassive  as 
it  always  was.  '  You  must  nave  thought  me  very 
rude  last  night,  Mr  English,'  she  said  with  a  smile. 
'  I  believe  I  actually  snatched  my  brother's  portrait 
out  of  your  hands,  and  left  the  room  without  a 
word.  Pray,  accept  my  apology  for  such  ill  man- 
ners ;  to  explain  which,  I  must  tell  you  what  is 
well  known  to  my  intimate  friends,  that  I  am  sub- 
ject to  sudden  attacks  of  vertigo,  combined  with 
sickness.  Feeling  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an 
attack  last  night,  I  hastened  to  leave  the  room 
while  I  had  still  some  control  over  my  actions. 
The  act  of  seizing  the  picture  was  merely  an  in- 
stinctive impulse  to  reclaim  what  I  value  so  highly, 
and  at  the  moment  I  was  only  half  conscious  of 
what  I  was  doing.  You  will  pardon  me,  will  you 
not  ?' 

What  could  I  do  but  utter  some  commonplace 
phrases  of  civility  that  meant  nothing?  In  my  secret 
heart,  I  believed  that  the  woman  was  lying  to  me ;  her 
tone  carried  no  conviction  with  it :  and  again,  how 
could  I  believe  her  in  face  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
certainly  recognised  the  portrait  of  the  man  she 
called  her  brother,  and  that  her  sudden  illness 
declared  itself  exactly  at  the  moment  when  she 
became  aware  of  such  recognition  on  my  part  ?  No 
— there  was  certainly  something  more  in  the  case 
than  was  iust  then  visible  on  the  surface ;  and  it 
was  equally  as  certain  that  I  had  made  this  woman 
my  enemy  ;  in  those  cold  gray  eyes,  and  that  set, 
colourless  face,  I  read  a  strength  of  implacabil- 
ity that  might  well  have  made  a  nervous  man 
tremble  in  his  shoes.  Happily,  I  am  not  nervous, 
and  rather  enjoy  the  fact  of  having  an  enemy  than 
otherwise  ;  it  is  like  caviare,  and  gives  a  zest  to  an 
otherwise  insipid  plat;  for,  after  all,  life  x»  insipid 
in  this  dull  conventional  England.  Still,  I  thin k 
a  man  had  better  have  six  enemies  of  his  own  sex, 
than  have  one  woman  against  him  who  has  the 
power  and  the  will  to  wor£  him  harm.  (N.B. — Do 
not  suppose  from  this  that  I  am  afraid  of  tho 
widow.) 

*  I  think,  Mr  English,  I  heard  you  mention  yes- 
terday that  you  intended  going  up  to  Belair  this 
morning  ?'  said  Mrs  Winch  interrogatively,  as  she 
brought  in  my  coffee  herself. — '  Such  is  certainly 
my  intention,'  I  replied.  '  If  you  will  permit  me, 
sir,  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice,'  continued  the 
landlady, '  I  would  recommend  you  to  go,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Lady  Spencelaugh  rather  than  to 
Sir  Philip.  The  baronet  is  in  very  delicate  health 
at  present,  and  all  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
her  Ladyship,  a  word  from  whom  to  Sir  Philip 
would  at  once  insure  the  success  of  your  mission. 


By  the  by,  while  I  am  here,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  Mrs  Jakeway,  of  Cliff  Cottage,  has  got  two 
very  nice  rooms  to  let,  which  I  think  would  suit 
you  exactly.  I  intend  writing  her  a  note  presently, 
which  I  will  send  down  by  Jerry ;  and  you,  sir, 
will  perhaps  be  good  enough  to  step  in  as  you  go 
through  the  town  on  your  way  to  Belair,  and  see 
whether  the  apartments  are  to  your  liking.' 

All  this  certainly  seemed  very  kind  and  plausible 
on  the  part  of  the  widow,  but  lam  afraid  I  scarcely 
felt  sufficiently  grateful  for  her  good  offices  ;  in  her 
demeanour  towards  me  there  was  a  sort  of  insincerity 
impossible  to  analyse,  but  none  the  less  certainly 
there. 

When  the  girl  who  ordinarily  waited  upon  mc 
came  in  to  remove  the  breakfast  things,  sne  told 
me  that  her  mistress  had  just  received  a  telegram, 
which  had  been  brought  express  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  about  six  miles  away,  informing 
Mrs  Winch  that  her  mother  was  dying,  and  that  if 
she  wished  to  see  her  alive  she  must  start  by  the 
first  train  without  faiL  Tho  girl  added,  that  the 
news  had  affected  her  mistress  a  good  deal,  but 
that  the  first  thing  Mrs  Winch  did  after  hearing  it 
was  to  write  and  send  off  two  notes,  one  addressed 
to  Lady  Spencelaugh  of  Belair,  and  the  other  to 
Mrs  Jakeway  of  Cliff  Cottage ;  and  that  every- 
thing was  now  hurry  and  bustle  in  the  house,  to 
enable  her  to  get  off  in  time  to  catch  the  train. 

1 1  have  sent  a  note  down  to  Cliff  Cottage,'  said 
Mrs  Winch  when  she  came  in,  a  few  minutes  later, 
to  bid  me  good-bye.  'I  think  you  will  find  the 
rooms  to  your  liking ;'  and  with  that  she  went, 
and  I  saw  her  no  more  for  nearly  a  fortnight 

A  note  for  Lady  Spencelaugn  of  Belair !  Was 
Mrs  Winch,  then,  on  such  familiar  terms  with  her 
Ladyship  that  she  could  presume  to  write  to  her  ? 
But  what  business  was  it  of  mine  if  she  chose  to 
write  fifty  notes  ?  Probably  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  hill  for  ale  or  wine  supplied  to  the  HalL 
And  yet,  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  get  the  idea 
out  of  my  head  that  tho  Landlady's  note  had 
reference  in  some  way  to  my  approaching  visit  to 
Belair. 

I  found  Cliff  Cottage  without  difficulty.  It 
was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  formed  one  of  two  small  semi-detached 
houses  standing  quite  alone  in  gardens  of  their 
own.  The  other  house,  as  I  was  not  long  in  learn- 
ing, was  tenanted  by  Brackenridge  the  chemist, 
whose  shop  was  half  a  mile  away  in  the  town. 
Mrs  Jakeway  was  a  clean,  apple-faced,  motherly 
little  woman,  brisk  and  busy  from  morning  till 
night,  with  an  intense  pride  in  her  neat  little 
house,  and  a  pardonable  weakness  on  the  subject 
of  chimney-ornaments  and  anti-macassars,  of  which 
articles  she  possessed  sufficient  to  Btock  a  house  six 
times  as  large  as  her  own.  '  Law  bless  you,  sir!' 
she  said,  when  I  had  introduced  myself  and  made 
known  my  business, '  why,  I  had  a  note  from  Mrs 
Winch  only  half  an  hour  ago,  telling  me.  I  sup- 
pose, that  you  were  about  to  call,  and  that  you 
were  a  respectable  gentleman  ;  but  I  can  see  that 
well  enough  by  your  looks:  I've  not  lived  in 
the  world  all  this  time  without  having  my  eyes 
about  me ;  and  if  the  rooms  suit  you,  I  shall  be 
very  glad,  and  will  do  my  best  to  make  you 
comfortable.' 

•  But  if  you  have  received  Mrs  Winch's  note,  you 
of  course  know  what  she  sayB,'  I  replied. 

'  No,  that  I  don't,'  answered  the  little  woman,  as 
sharp  as  a  needle ;  '  for,  as  it  happens,  I  mislaid 
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my  spectacles  this  morning,  and  I  might  just  as 
well  try  to  fly  as  to  read  that  scrawly  spider  sort 
of  writingwithont  'em.  I  know  the  note  was 
from  Mrs  Winch,  because  .Terry  bronght  it  Here 
it  is,  sir,  and  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will 
just  read  it  out  aloud,  and  let  us  hear  what  the 
widow  has  to  say.  A  very  decent  respectable 
woman  is  Mrs  Winch,  and  everybody  in  Normanford 
will  tell  you  the  same  thing.' 

She  held  out  the  note  aa  she  spoke.  '  But  there 
may  he  something  in  it,'  I  remonstrated,  'intended 
for  your  eye  alone.' 

'Don't  you  think  anything  of  the  kind,  sir/ 
said  the  little  woman  emphatically.  '  There 's  no 
secrets  between  Mrs  Winch  and  me ;  and  I  shall 
just  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  read  it  out 
aloud.' 

She  was  so  urgent  on  the  point  that  I  could  not 
well  refuse  to  comply  with  her  request ;  so  I  took 
the  note,  carelessly  enough,  and  opened  it,  never 
dreaming  for  a  moment  that  it  was  anything  other 
than  what  Mrs  Jakeway  imagined  it  to  be— a 
simple  recommendation  of  myself  as  a  tenant  for 
the  vacant  rooms  at  Cliff  Cottage.  But  it  was 
something  very  different  indeed,  as  I  saw  at  once 
when  I  had  made  myself  master  of  the  spiky 
irregular  hand  in  which  it  was  written. 

It  was  the  note  intended  for  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
which  had  been  enclosed  by  Mrs  Winch  in  the 
wrong  envelope ! 

It  ran  as  follows : '  Dear  Lady  Spencelaugh — 
Be  on  your  guard  against  the  stranger  who  will 
come  up  to  Belair  to-day  to  ask  permission  to 
take  some  photographs  of  the  HalL  Refuse  his 
request,  ana  do  not  allow  him  to  see  Sir  Philip. 
He  is  dangerous.  He  knows  something,  but  how 
much  or  how  little  I  cannot  at  present  tell.  I  am 
unable  to  sec  you,  having  just  been  summoned  to 
the  bedside  of  my  mother,  who  is  dying. — Your 
Ladyship's  devoted  M.  W.   Burn  this  when  read.' 

I  sat  staring  at  the  letter  like  a  man  iu  a  dream, 
till  Mrs  Jakeway's  shrill  voice  recalled  me  to  the 
necessity  of  explaining  my  silence.  '  A  nasty 
awkward  hand  to  read,  ain't  it,  sir  ?*  said  the  old 
lady.  'Folk  now-a-days  seem  to  try  how  badly 
they  can  write.' 

4  Pardon  me,  Mrs  Jakeway,'  I  replied  very 
gravely,  'but  Mrs  Winch  has  evidently  made  a 
mistake  in  sending  this  note  here.  It  is  intended 
for  Lady  Spencelaugh,  to  whom  the  note  for  you 
lias  probably  been  sent.  If  you  will  oblige  me 
with  a  light,  some  sealing-wax,  and  an  envelope,  I 
will  at  once  enclose  it  to  the  writer,  and  your  maid 
can  take  it  down  to  the  Hand  and  Dagger  some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  day.' 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  old  lady  would  have 
demurred  to  my  summary  disposition  of  her  note, 
but  I  spoke  so  authoritatively,  and  looked  so  grim 
and  determined,  that  sho  was  frightened  into  sub- 
mission, and  got  me  the  articles  I  wanted  without 
a  word.  I  addressed  the  envelope  to  Mrs  Winch, 
and  marked  it  with  the  word  Private,  and  wrote 
inside, '  With  Mr  John  English's  compliments:  sent 
in  mistake  to  Cliff  Cottage  ;'  and  then  enclosed  the 
note,  and  sealed  it  up  in  the  presence  of  Mrs  Jake- 
way, who  looked  on  in  wondering  silence,  and 
promised  faithfully  that  it  shoidd  be  delivered  at 
the  hotel  in  the  course  of  the  day.  '  If  the  mistress 
of  the  Hand  and  Dagger  and  I  are  to  be  enemies,' 
1  said  to  myself, '  the  warfare  on  my  side  at  least 
shall  be  fair  and  above  board.' 

Having  completed  all  needful  arrangements 


with  regard  to  my  apartments,  I  set  out  for  Belair 
with  a  heart  that  beat  more  high  and  anxiously 
than  usual.  What  did  that  woman  mean  by  saying 
that  I  was  dangerous  ?  I,  at  least,  was  ignorant  of 
my  own  power  for  harm.  And  why  should  I  be 
dangerous  to  Lady  Spencelaugh,  of  all  persons  in 
the  world,  of  whose  very  existence  I  was  utterly 
ignorant  three  days  .before  ?  Into  the  heart  of 
what  strange  mystery  was  I  about  to  plunge  f 
Vain  questions,  but  pondered  so  deeply  as  I  walked 
up  to  Belair,  that  I  had  no  eyes  for  the  beautiful 
scenery  through  the  midst  of  which  I  was  passing. 

How  I  sped  at  Belair,  I  must  leave  for  another 
epistle.  This  one  is  so  unconscionably  long,  that  I 
am  afraid  you  will  never  wade  to  the  end  of  it 
Write  soon,  old  boy,  and  let  me  have  a  good 
account  of  your  health.    Vale.   Ever  thine, 

John  English. 


CRITICAL  BLUNDERS. 

An  action  for  libel  of  a  somewhat  unusual  nature 
was  lately  tried  in  London.  An  evening  paper,  in 
recording  the  first  night'a  performance  of  a  certain 
drama,  stated  that  the  part  of  one  of  the  principal 
actors '  was  most  efficiently  spoken  by*the  prompter.' 
The  actor  whose  memory  was  thus  called  into  ques- 
tion naturally  considered  his  professional  character 
must  suffer  if  the  statement  was  allowed  to  pass 
uncontradicted ;  and,  failing  in  obtaining  a  retracta- 
tion from  the  offending  journal,  sought  his  remedy 
in  a  court  of  law.  The  writer  of  the  critique  re- 
peated the  obnoxious  statement  in  the  witness-box, 
and  was  supported  by  the  author  of  the  piece ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  prompter  himself  and 
the  actors  engaged  in  the  performance  declared 
that  the  plaintiff  was  letter-perfect,  and  the  jury 
awarded  nim  five  guineas  as  a  salve  for  his 
wounded  feelings. 

Player  and  critic  seldom  appear  thus  as  plaintiff 
and  defendant ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  modern  theatrical  critics,  it  must  be  owned, 
arc  very  chary  of  fault-finding,  as  a  rule  preferring 
to  deal  out  praise  with  more  liberality  than  discre- 
tion— the  ink  they  use  has  but  an  infinitesimal 
modicum  of  gall  in  it,  if  that  ingredient  has  not 
been  omitted  altogether.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  was 
very  different,  the  dramatic  writers  for  the  press 
handling  their  pens  after  a  less  gingerly  fashion 
than  is  common  now-a-days.  Fancy  the  commo- 
tion there  would  be  in  a  modem  green-room  if  the 
Times  took  to  summing  up  theatrical  performances 
in  this  style:  'Last  night,  Farquhar's  sprightly 
comedy,  the  Constant  CoupU,  was  most  barbarously 
murdered  at  Drury  Lane.  The  lively  knight  was 
reduced  by  Elliston  to  a  dull  piece  of  affectation. 
Clincher  was  altogether  lost  in  the  hands  of  Bannis- 
ter ;  it  approached  Fnrqnhar  as  nearly  as  the  frog 
in  the  fable  resembled  the  ox.  Miss  Mellon  was 
not  thoroughly  unpleasant  in  her  representation  of 
Angelica;  but  criticism  has  not  language  severe 
enough  to  deprecate  the  impertinence  of  Barrymore 
presuming  to  put  himself  forward  in  the  part  of 
Colonel  Standard.  We  were  scarcely  less  offended 
with  Dowtou's  attempt  at  Alderman  Sniggles ;  it  was 
only  not  absolutely  the  worst  thing  we  ever  saw.' 
Tlits  pretty  specimen  of  the  gentle  art  of  criticism 
appeared  in  a  paper  called  the  British  Neptune,  and 
great  was  the  wrath  of  the  actors  bo  mercilessly 
castigated  ;  their  anger  not  being  the  less  furious 
because  the  performance  so  bitterly  assailed  had 
never  taken  place,  the  sudden  illness  of  Elliston 
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having  necessitated  the  substitution  of  another 
comedy  in  place  of  the  Constant  Couple.  EUiaton 
was  not  a  man  to  submit  quietly  to  such  an 
uncalled-for  attack,  and  he  had  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  his  fellow-sufferers  to  join 
him  in  taking  legal  proceedings  against  their 
libeller ;  but,  knowing  he  had  no  case  at  all, 
the  proprietor  of  the  British  Neptutie  wisely  com 


Eromised  matters  by  paying  all  expenses,  and 
anding  over  fifty 
Theatrical  Fund. 


by  paying  all  expenses,  ana 
pounds  to  the  Drury  Lane 


The  practice  of  writing  critiques  before  instead 
of  after  the  performance  criticised  (less  uncommon, 
perhaps,  than  might  be  supposed),  however  con- 
venient it  may  be,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  risky 
practice,  seeing  that  theatrical  and  musical  pro- 
grammes are  especially  liable  to  sudden  and 
unannounced  changes,  calculated  to  bring  the  too 
imaginative  critic  to  grief  when  he  least  expects 
it.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gentleman  who,  years 
ago,  wrote  in  the  Morning  Herald:  'We  were 
extremely  gratified  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  to  hear  that  Mr  Sinclair  had 
attended  to  our  advice,  and  that  his  adoption  of  it 
was  eminently  serviceable  to  his  professional 
character.  In  executing  the  polacca,  he  very 
prudently  abstained  from  any  wild  flourishes,  but 
kept  strictly  to  the  laws  of  melody,  by  which  he 
was  encored  three  times  by  the  universal  desire  of 
the  whole  audience.'  It  is  possible  that  the 
popular  vocalist  may  have  taken  his  critic's  advice 
to  heart,  and  resolved  to  forego  indulging  himself  in 
wild  flourishes ;  and  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  him,  he  might  possibly  have  earned  the 
extraordinary  compliment  of  a  triple  encore. 
Unfortunate! j',  neither  singer  nor  song  was  heard 
at  all  that  night  on  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  the  critic  had  small  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  adopting  the  rule  of  Captain  Abso- 
lute's too  ready-witted  man,  who,  whenever  he 
drew  upon  his  invention  for  a  good  current  lie, 
always  forged  endorsements  as  well  as  the  bill,  in 
order  to  give  the  thing  an  air  of  truth. 

The  Herald  seems  to  have  hod  an  unhappy 
knack  of  selecting  gentlemen  of  this  adventurous 
turn  of  mind.  When  the  Piccolomini  was  attract- 
ing musical  London  to  the  old  Opera-house  by  her 
winning  portrayal  of  the  heroine  of  La  Traviata, 
the  curiosity  of  opera-goers  was  piqued  by  the 
announcement  of  a  rival  Violetta  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  person  of  Madame  Bosio ;  but  when  the 
night  came  which  was  to  bring  the  respective 
merits  of  the  two  great  prima  donnas  to  the  test  of 
comparison,  circumstances  compelled  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial.  The  disappointed  audience 
must  have  been  more  astonished  than  edified  at 
the  appearance  next  morning  in  the  above-named 
newspaper  of  a  highly  panegyrical  criticism  of 
Bosio  s  Violetta.  The  conscientious  writer,  after 
describing  the  deep  pensiveness  pervading  the 
performance,  declared  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  first  representation  of  La  Traviata  at  Covent 
Garden  should  liave  achieved  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  successes  of  the  season,  Madame  Bosio 
having,  by  her  admirable  rendering  of  the  heroine, 
taken  a  new  lease  of  fame.  Descending  to  details, 
the  critic  says :  *  Perhaps  Madame  Bosio  never  sung 
so  admirably  as  she  did  last  night.    Her  first  aria 

was  sung  to  perfection  In  the  duet  with  Ger- 

lnont,  and  the  finale  to  the  second  act,  she  created 
a  profound  impression  by  her  energy  and  feeling. 
Mario  surpassed  himself.  ....  The  recalls  of 


Madame  Bosio  and  Mario  were  numerous  during 
the  performance,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  usua 
ovation  was  paid  to  the  lady  and  gentleman. 
Doubtless  the  critic  was  satisfied  with  his  produc- 
tion, and  considered,  as  an  exercise  of  the  ima- 
ginative faculties,  it  was  not  bad  ;  his  editor 
however,  took  a  very  commonplace  view  of  tht 
matter,  and  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  t 
prominent  place  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper 
'The  report  of  the  performances  of  La  Traviata 
which  appeared  in  a  portion  of  our  impression  ol 
yesterdav,  was  altogether  incorrect,  the  Traviatc 
having  been  postponed  in  consequence  of  tht 
illness  of  Signor  Graziani.  We  are  compelled  tt 
confide  in  the  honour  of  our  reporter  m  all  sucl 
matters,  and  therefore  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  tc 
at  once  dispense  with  the  further  services  of  tht 
writer  of  the  pretended  critique.' 

A  now  defunct  literary  periodical  was  guilty  of  £ 
comical  blunder.  Just  a  couple  of  days  before  c 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  the  Critic  informed  its  playgoing  readers 
that  'the  sole  event  of  any  moment  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  metropolitan  theatres  during  the 
past  week,  is  the  production  of  Mr  Tom  Taylor't 
dramatised  version  of  Mr  Dickens's  Tale  of  Tux 
Cities,  but  as  it  has  been  even  more  unsuccessful 
than  similar  attempts  to  convert  a  novel  into  a 
piece  usually  are,  we  shall  refrain  from  any  detailed 
criticisms ;'  which  was  wise  under  the  circumstances, 
of  the  Lyceum  thought  this  pro* 


The  manageresi 

phetic  condemnation  a  little  too  bad,  and  gave"  the 
public  a  bit  of  her  mind  on  the  subject  through 
the  medium  of  the  daily  press ;  and  being  a 
popular  actress,  her  complaints  were  endorsed  by 
the  newspapers,  and  some  rather  hard  words  flung 
at  the  offending  weekly.  The  editor  of  the  Critic. 
however,  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  hu 
next  number,  he  explained  that  his  theatrical 
reporter  had  left  a  note  at  the  office  running  thus : 
'  As  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities  has  failed  me,  I  have 
nothing  for  this  week  without  going  far  afield: 
pray  say  a  few  words  about  iC  In  reading  this, 
the  recipient  managed  to  ignore  the  little  word 
'  me,'  and  therefore  supposed  that  the  piece  had 
been  played  without  success ;  the  result  of  this 
error  being  the  concoction  of  the  aforesaid  notice. 
The  explanation  was  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  it  certainly  scarcely  justified  the  announce- 
ment of  the  supposed  failure  being  made  in  such 
very  emphatic  terms.  The  editor  thought  other* 
wise,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  and  actually  assumed 
the  tone  of  a  highly  injured  individual,  complain* 
ing  that  so  much  should  have  been  mode  of  what 
he  delicately  described  as  a  '  single  deviation  from 
accuracy  ; '  while  the  reporter,  whose  bad  writing 
was  apparently  the  cause  of  the  original  mistake, 
taking  his  cue  from  his  superior  officer,  coolly 
declared  he  had  only  told  the  truth, '  as  many  wise 
men  have  done,  a  day  too  soon ;'  and  then  hastened 
to  console  his  maligned  editor  with  the  assurance 
that  if  he  were  to  devote  his  space  to  correcting  the 
errors  of  fact,  logic,  and  language  daily  committed 
by  his  assailants,  all  the  space  and  time  at  his 
command  would  be  occupied  with  the  ungrateful 
function. 

Such  critical  blunders  as  these  tell  their  own 
story,  but  it  is  liard  to  account  for  the  mistakes 
regarding  personal  identity  into  which  newspaper 
critics  have  now  and  then  fallen.  T.  P.  Cooke 
must  have  been  inexpressibly  delighted  to  see 
himself  praised  for  his  performance  of  a  part 
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played  by  another  actor;  and  Miss 
nave  blushed  with  pleasure  at  the  unintended 
compliment  when,  after  playing  Volumnia,  she  saw 
Miss  O'Neill  reproached  with  making  the  character 
too  youthful  in  appearance.  The  playbills  in 
these  cases  may  have  misled  the  critics,  and  the 
theatrical 4  make-up '  of  the  actors  have  prevented 
them  discovering  the  truth ;  but  no  such  excuse  is 
available  for  the  musical  critic  who  abused  our 
great  tenor,  asserting  that  he  had  deteriorated  in 
Btyle.  voice,  and  execution,  as  the  said  critic  had 
prophesied  he  would  do,  if  he  persisted  in  travel- 
ling about  the  country  singing  commonplace 
ballads.  The  proof  of  the  singer's  deterioration 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  song  at  a  certain 
performance  of  the  Messiah,  when  it  happened — 
as  it  too  often  happens— that  the  popular  tenor's 
place  was  occupied  by  a  substitute ;  and  the  critic 
proved  that  he  was  short-sighted  in  more  senses 


THE  MONTH: 

SCIENCE    AND  ARTS. 

Extraordinary  storms  of  hail  and  thunder — 

S strange  meteors — improved  dwellings  for  working- 
eople — the  American  iron-clad  Miantonomoh — the 
eparture  of  the  Great  Eastern  for  another  attempt 
to  lay  an  Atlantic  telegraph  cable — to  say  nothing 
of  home  politics  and  foreign  war,  combine  to  make 
a  stirring  time  for  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  our 
scientific  and  learned  societies,  and  to  disturb 
their  holiday  plans.  All  the  savans  who  intended 
to  pass  their  vacation  in  the  mountains  of  Austria, 
or  to  attend  the  meetings  of  German  naturalists, 
will  now  have  to  betake  themselves  elsewhither. 

As  regards  the  American  iron-clad,  many  a 
query  has  been  asked  as  to  the  meaning  of  her 
name  ;  but  readers  of  Cooper's  novels  will 
ber  that  in  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,  tl 
of  a  famous  Indian  chief  is  mentioned,  there  epelt 
Miantonimoh. 

Two  professors  of  Zurich  have  been  making 
experiments  on  the  Origin  of  Muscular  Power,  one 
part  of  their  operations  being  the  ascent  of  the 
Faulhorn.  They  took  careful  note  of  the  food 
they  had  eaten,  and  tested  at  intervals  their  liquid 
excretion,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
substances  oxidised,  or  converted  into  mechanical 
work:  a  question  much  debated  among  physiolo- 
gists and  chemists ;  some  contending  for  albuminoid, 
others  for  non-nitrogenous  substances.  The  pro- 
fessors above  referred  to — Fick  and  Wislicenus — 
now  assert  as  the  result  of  the  experiments  and 
observations,  that  the  oxidation  of  albuminous 
substances  contributes  at  the  utmost  a  very  small 
quota  to  the  muscidar  force;  and  that  the  sub- 
stances which  by  burning  generate  force  in  the 
muscles,  an  non-nitrogenous,  either  fats  or 
hydrates  of  carbon.  This  doctrine  may  be  made 
clearer  by  explanation.  A  bundle  of  muscle-fibres 
is  a  kina  of  machine  consisting  of  albuminous 
material,  just  as  a  steam-engine  is  made  of  steel, 
iron,  and  brass;  and  as  coal  is  burned  in  the 
steam-engine  to  produce  force,  so  in  the  muscular 
machine,  fats  or  hydrates  of  carbon  are  burned  for 
the  same  purpose;  and,  to  pursue  the  simile 
further,  as  the  material  of  the  steam-engine  oxidises 
and  wears  away,  so  is  the  material  of  muscle  worn 
away,  and  must  be  replenished  by  proper  food. 
Attention  to  this  latter  particular  is  essential  by 


holiday  tourists,  who,  when  among  the 
are  very  apt  to  damage  their  muscular  health  by 
overexertion  on  insufficient  diet 

To  the  numerous  contrivances  for  consumption 
of  smoke,  there  has  now  been  added  another,  which, 
after  trial  at  certain  works  in  Sheffield,  is  con- 
sidered successful.  Of  all  the  smoke-infested 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  Sheffield  is  perhaps  the 
worst ;  a  popular  author  pronounces  it  'detestable ;' 
hence  it  is  the  very  place  in  which  endeavours 
towards  abatement  of  the  nuisance  should  be 
encouraged.  In  this  new  process,  the  furnace  is 
fed  with  hot  air,  the  boiler  with  hot  water;  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  door  fit  closely,  and  be 
opened  only  for  firing.  The  air  is  heated  in  flues 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  passes  into  the 
furnace,  through  small  perforations  in  the  side 
brickwork,  and  being  thus  distributed  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  fire,  the  consumption  of  smoke 
is  complete.  For  heating  the  water,  the  waste 
steam  is  made  to  circulate  through  pipes  in  a  large 
cistern,  from  which  it  (the  water)  flows  to  the 
boiler  at  the  boiling  temperature;  consequently, 
full  steam-power  can  be  kept  Hp  with  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  fuel,  and  of  labour  on  the  part 
of  the  fireman.  All  this  seems  very  simple ;  and 
that  it  can  be  accomplished  with  economy  of  coal, 
is  an  important  element  in  its  favour.  We  hope 
to  hear  that  the  process  will  be  applied  in  Sheffield 
until  its  atmosphere  shall  be  perfectly  free  from 
Bmoke. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  Combustion  of  Go*  for 
Economic  Purposes,  Dr  Letheby  states  that  the 
bat's-wing  and  fishtail  burners,  not  being  Bubject 
to  such  great  variations  in  power  as  other  forms, 
are  best  suited  for  common  use,  yet  require  certain 
precautions  to  render  them  fully  effective.  The 
best  burners,  he  explains,  are  those  which  consume 
from  3  to  5  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  the  slits 
and  holes  should  be  so  graduated  that  the  gas  issues 
at  a  pressure  of  from  O08  to  012  of  an  inch  for 
very  poor  gas  (12-candle),  and  from  0*20  to  0  40 
for  14-candle^as,  and  from  0*4  to  0*6  inch  for 
cannel-gas.  He  adds,  that  Argand  burners  are 
onlv  fit  for  gas  of  less  than  18  or  19  candle-power ; 
and  that  the  taps,  instead  of  being  fitted  near  the 
burners,  as  they  now  commonly  are,  should  be 
placed  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  the  burners, 
which  would  tend  to  brighten  the  flame. 

Consumers  of  paraffin  will  hear  with  satisfaction 
that  the  shales  dug  near  Glasgow,  and  in  parts  of 
Fifeshire,  yield  30  gallons  of  crude  oil  to  the  ton, 
besides  ammoniacal  liquor.  This,  however,  is  far 
exceeded  by*  a  kind  of  coal  found,  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  gives  147  gallons  to  the  ton.  From 
experiments  made  by  Mr  J.  W.  Adams  of  New 
York,  it  appears  that  petroleum  and  some  other 
hydrocarbons  can  be  very  advantageously  used  as 
fuel  when  burned  in  combination  with  jets  of 
steam.  With  proper  apparatus,  it  is  stated  that 
nearly  30  lbs.  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees,  can  be  converted  into  steam  by  the  con- 
sumption of  1  lb.  of  petroleum,  which  is  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  could  be  converted  into  steam 
by  1  lb.  of  anthracite  coal  U  these  results  can  be 
substantiated,  an  important  economy  would  be 
effected  by  burning  petroleum  in  the  furnaces  of 
steam-engines. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  are:  the  silver  medal  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  Influence  of  French,  German,  and 
Italian  Art  on  English  Architecture  in  the  12th, 
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13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries— the  influence  of  the 
several  schools  to  be  particularised :  the  Soane 
medallion  for  the  best  design,  accompanied  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  drawings,  for  a  general  market- 
house  and  exchange  suitable  for  a  provincial  town. 
Concerning  this  latter,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire, 
why  the  R.LRA.  did  not  ask  for  a  design  suit- 
able for  London,  for  if  any  place  in  England  is  in 
want  of  a  proper  market-house,  it  is  London  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  name  a  dozen  provincial  towns  in 
which  the  market-house  is  as  good  as  could  be 
desired,  and  we  may  hope  that  some  day  London 
will  choose  one  of  them  as  a  model,  and  provide 
itself  with  a  really  metropolitan  market-house. 
We  are  promised  that  the  '  dead-meat  market,' 
about  to  be  erected  in  Smithfield,  shall  be  excellent 
in  all  respects ;  we  accept  the  promise,  and  trust 
it  will  be  aept.  Hereupon  we  cannot  help  asking, 
why  the  objectionable  term  'dead  meat'  is  bo 
persistently  used  ?  Is  not  the  term  meat  a  sufficient 
indication  that  the  animal  from  which  it  was  taken 
is  no  longer  alive  ? 

By  recent  news  from  Melbourne,  we  are  put  in 
possession  of  important  particulars  relating  to  the 
material  progress  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  which 
arc  well  deserving  of  attention.  The  total  produce 
of  wheat  for  the  year  ending  in  March  last,  was 
3,503,439  bushels— nearly  double  the  quantity  of 
the  former  year.  In  barley,  beans,  peas,  millet, 
and  sorghum,  and  green  crops,  there  is  also  a 
marked  increase.  The  number  of  vines  under 
cultivation,  7,144,407,  was  not  so  great  as  in  1665, 
but  the  produce  of  grapes,  39,536  cwts.,  is  nearly  a 
fourth  greater.  From  these  grapes,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  127,400  gallons  of  wine  were  made,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  consumed  in  the  colony.  The 
quality  is  inferior ;  and  if  the  Victorian  wine- 
growers wish  to  find  a  foreign  market,  they  must 
take  more  pains  than  hitherto  with  the  manu- 
facture. 

Some  remarkable  results  are  shewn  in  a  paper 
on  Veatte  by  Lvjhtning,  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  by  M.  Boudin.  In  thirty  years, 
ending  1864,  there  were  killed  by  lightning  in 
France  2431  persons  ;  and  the  number  struck,  but 
not  killed,  was  at  least  four  times  as  many.  This 
is  a  surprisingly  large  total,  being  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  a  year.  M.  Boudin  shews  further, 
that  women  ore  much  less  liable  to  be  struck  than 
men  even  when  out  of  doors  ;  and  he  mentions 
instances  of  groups  composed  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  being  struck,  the  women  remaining  unharmed 
while  the  men  were  all  killed. 

Gun-cotton  is  being  largely  used  at  the  metal- 
liferous mines  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  with 
advantage  to  all  concerned,  for  its  explosive  force 
is  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder  ;  and  as  it  mokes 
no  smoke,  there  iB  no  loss  of  time  in  waiting  for 
the  smoke  to  clear  away  after  firing  the  blasts. 
We  may  expect  to  hear  that  the  cotton  will  be 
used  for  other  than  industrial  purposes  during  the 
war  now  raging  in  Germany,  for  large  orders  have 
been  sent  to  the  gun-cotton  factory  at  Stow- 
market  by  at  least  one  of  the  belligerents.  For 
blowing  up  ships  or  forts,  cotton  is  far  preferable 
to  powder. 

The  American  Magnesium  Company  at  Boston 
have  brought  out  a  new  form  of  magnesium  lamp, 
which  is  said  to  give  a  steadier  light  than  any  yet 
invented.  The  clock-work  is  made  to  deliver  a 
double  strip  of  magnesium  ribbon,  and  to  trim  the 
ashes  from  the  end;  besides  which,  a  contrivance  is 


introduced  for  'fixing'  some  of  the  smoke.  Ope- 
rators who  have  experienced  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  the  profuse  smoke  thrown  off  by 
the  magnesium  lamps  as  hitherto  constructed, 
will  appreciate  a  lamp  in  which  that  objection  is 
diminished. 

Artists  and  others  accustomed  to  work  at  plastic 
models,  will  hear  with  satisfaction  that  a  mixture 
of  thoroughly  dried  clay  with  about  half  its  weight 
of  glycerine  forms  a  good  substitute  for  wax,  which 
can  be  used  with  advantage  for  models  of  various 
kinds. 

There  grows  in  Australia,  especially  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  a  tree  known  to  colonists  as  the  grass- 
tree,  which,  from  its  abundance,  has  been  considered 
as  an  encumbrance.  Some  of  the  settlers  knew 
that  the  natives  extracted  from  the  tree  a  tenacious 
kind  of  gum,  which  they  used  as  glue  in  preparing 
their  weapons  and  implements  ;  but  none  seem  to 
have  been  aware  that  the  despised  timber  would 
I  one  day  prove  to  be  highly  valuable  as  a  source  of 
commercial  products.  This,  however^has  now  been 
demonstrated  by  a  colonist  at  St  Ronan's,  who, 
from  the  root  of  the  grass-tree,  extracts  gum 
BheU-lac,  sugar,  alcohol,  and  gas  with  which  he 
lights  Ids  works.  These  arc  all  saleable  products ; 
and  as  we  are  informed  that  grass-trees  are  so 
abundant  near  St  Ronan's  that  six  hundred  tons  of 
root  and  wood  can  be  had  every  week  for  the  next 
ten  years,  they  will  probably  bo  found  ere  long 
figuring  in  the  list  of  colonial  exports.  In  addition 
to  the  abundance  of  full-grown  timber,  we  hear 
that  large  self-sown  crops  of  young  grass-trees  are 
coming  on. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  one  of  their  gold  medals  was  awarded  to 
|  Mr  William  Chandlers,  an  Englishman,  who,  with 
no  other  help  than  a  boat* s  crew  of  Indians,  has 
explored  and  laid  down  on  a  map  the  course  of  the 
great  river  Purus,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Amazons,  into  which  it  Aowb  at  a  distance  of 
eleven  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  Some  notion 
of  Mr  Chandless's  enterprise  and  perseverance 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  ascended 
the  Purus  to  a  distance  of  nineteen  hundred 
miles  from  its  confluence — till  he  was  stopped 
by  rocks  and  rapids  in  Peruvian  territory,  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Andes.  Though  very  tortuous, 
the  stream  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  will  probably 
become  an  important  channel  of  export  from  Peru 
and  the  adjacent  states.  The  Brazilian  government 
have  established  a  line  of  five-hundred  ton  steamers 
on  the  Amazons,  and  the  vessels  ascend  the  river 
once  a  month  to  Yurimaguas,  a  distance  of  more 
than  three  thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  What 
undeveloped  resources  for  trade  there  must  yet  be 
in  that  vast  territory ! 


A  WORD  FOR  DOGS. 

M.  Nicholas  Fbtu,  of  Dijon,  has  been  pleased  to 
issue  a  pamphlet  recommending  tho  "extinction 
of  the  canine  race,"  A  copy  waa  Bent  to  Marshal 
Vaillant,  Minister  of  the  French  Imperial  Household. 
Tho  marshal  acknowledged  the  attention,  and,  at  the 
time  when  thousands  of  men  were  about  to  exterminate 
each  other  in  Germany,  pled  feelingly  in  favour  of 
the  dogs  in  the  following  curious  letter : 

Sin— I  am  anxious  to  thank  you  for  your  pamphlet 
on  the  extinction  of  the  canine  race,  but,  in  truth,  I 
have  not  courage  to  do  ao.    I  have  a  horror  of  this 
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new  u  massacre  of  the  innocents,"  the  object  of  your 
indictment  I  have  a  horror  of  this  new  St  Bartho- 
lomew of  dogs  preached  up  by  you.  What!  you 
would  kill  the  dog  of  Ulysses — the  old  blind  dog 
that  knew  his  master  after  more  than  twenty  years 
absence,  and  who  made  a  last  effort  to  lick  his  hand ! 
Mercy,  sir,  mercy  for  Argus ;  do  not  kill  him.  He 
is  dying  with  excess  of  joy — let  him  die  of  happiness. 
You  would  kill  the  dog  of  young  Tobias,  that  went  so 
far  to  announce  to  the  poor  blind  father  the  approach 
of  his  son  and  the  end  of  his  misfortunes !  You  would 
kill  the  dog  whose  then  marvellous  instinct  discovered 
St  Roch  dying  of  the  pestilence  in  the  depth  of  a 
■cavern  in  a  frightful  desert— the  dog  that  restored  to 
the  world  a  man  almost  God  by  nis  charity,  and 
whom  so  many  acts  of  sublime  devotedness  was  to 
conduct  to  heaven !  You  would  kill  the  brave  dog 
of  Montargis,  without  allowing  him  time  to  denounce 
the  assassin  of  Aubry  dc  Montdidier,  his  master,  and 
force  Richard  Macairc  to  avow  his  crime !  You 
would  kill  the  dog  of  the  regiment — the  dog  of  the 
poor  man's  funeral — the  Newfoundland — the  dog  of 
the  Hospice  of  St  Bernard,  after  he  had  rescued  your 
son  from  the  precipice,  or  from  the  waves.  You 
would  kill  all  without  exception,  and  without  com- 
passion. Your  rage  would  be  turned  even  against  the 
dog  that  is  now  lying  near  the  hand  that  writes  these 
lines  to  you,  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine,  and  reading  in 
them  the  indignation  which  I  feel  against  you. 
"  Scold  this  person,"  he  seems  to  say  to  me  ;  "  scold 
him  well ;  tell  him  that  I  love  you  as  we  love  each 
other.  Tell  him  that  I  love  your  sister,  your  niece, 
and  all  who  are  dear  to  you.  Tell  him  that  I  watch 
over  you  day  and  night  "'ell  him  the  names  of  all 
those  I  have  bitten.  Tell  him  of  all  the  pantaloons  I 
have  torn,  of  all  the  gowns  I  have  made  rags  of, 
merely  because  those  who  wore  them  wanted  to  come 
too  close  to  you.  Repeat  to  him  some  of  the  verses 
which  the  Duke  of  Malakhoff,  your  faithful  friend, 
wrote  upon  me  who  am  still  more  faithful.  Shew 
thw  wicked  fellow  some  of  the  epistles,  French, 
Latin,  German,  and  Italian,  which  I  inspired  to  kind- 
hearted  men  who  knew  me.  Tell  this  calumniator, 
who  is  doubtless  incapable  of  comprehending  a  pure 
and  absolutely  disinterested  attachment,  that  under 
the  fine  portrait  which  Jadin  has  made  of  your  dog,  a 
young  girl  of  twelve,  still  handsome,  but  not  gentler 
or  more  loving  than  I  am,  caused  to  be  engraved, 
among  other  verses,  all  in  my  praise,  and  which  I 
deserve,  I  dare  say,  these  two  lines,  which  touched 
me  more  than  all  the  rest : 

Du  bien  de  mon  bon  maltro  en  ami  je  profit© ; 
J'aimerais  son  pain  noir,  s'il  6tait  malheurcux  ! 

Tell  him,  besides,  that  on  a  beautiful  engraving  of 
this  same  portrait  by  the  son  of  a  celebrated  general, 
may  bo  seen  the  following  verses : 

Sulfareis  captain  depinxit  doctos  in  arris 

Artificis  calamus,  qu»  sedet,  ecce  canem  ; 
Atne  quttre,  precor,  faciei  dote  venustam, 

Neo  que  Blanditias  fundcre  dulcis  cat : 
Corpus  enim  pingens  animi  meliora  relinqoit 

Munera,  nec  vidit  pectoris  ille  sinum. 
Victa  equidem  vici  victorem,  corde  fideli, 

Cura,  grato  animo,  callidate,  jocis. 

Explain  to  him  that  arvu  sv\furtis  means,  the  battle- 
field of  Solferino ;  that  captain  means,  it  is  you  who 
took  me;  that  sedel  means,  I  am  seated,  and  not 
standing  ;  and  tell  him  that  the  little  antithesis  (if  it 
be  bo  called),  victa  vici  victorem  is  your  own,  aud  that 
I  find  it  pretty  enough.  But  no,  my  dear  master,  do 
better  still — don't  write  to  this  hangman  of  dogs. 
Wait  till  we  go  together  to  preside  at  the  Conned- 
general  of  your  dear  department  You  will  then 
take  off  my  muzzle  only  for  a  few  instants,  and  you 
shall  see  if  1  do  not  pay  ont  the  unworthy  creature 
who  haa  so  worried  ua  both."    Until  such  time  as 


Brusca  executes  his  project,  believe  me,  air,  to  be  your 
very  humble  servant,  Majishal  Vaillant.' 

A  newspaper  correspondent  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  dog  above  referred  to  by  M.  Vaillant : 
*  This  remarkable  animal,  which  is  named  Brusca,  was 
found  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Solferino.  His  master, 
an  Austrian  officer,  had  been  killed  that  day,  and  the 
poor  dog  was  found  howling  by  the  side  01  his  dead 
body.  Some  French  soldiers,  touched  by  the  sight  of 
his  evident  grief,  carried  him  away  in  their  arms,  and 
brought  him  to  Marshal  Vaillant  The  Marshal 
accepted  the  gift  and  brought  him  with  him  to  Paris. 
At  first  Brusca,  having  been  educated  in  Germany, 
had  great  difficulty  in  understanding  French  ;  indeed, 
unless  he  was  spoken  to  in  German, lie  walked  off  and 
turned  his  tail  to  the  speaker  with  an  air  of  utter 
disgust  However,  ho  has  now  acquired  the  language, 
and  were  ten  Austrian  regiments  between  him  and 
his  present  master,  all  their  Teutonic  sounds  would 
not  prevent  his  reaching  the  Marshal.  Whenever 
he  goes  to  court,  Brusca  goes  likewise ;  whether  the 
Emperor  himself  be  in  his  way  or  not  is  nothing  to 
him,  Brusca  would  quietly  walk  over  the  imperial 
boots  to  secure  a  snug  seat  near  the  Marshal.  He 
attends  cabinet  councils  with  the  utmost  regularity. 
This  winter  Brusca  was  immensely  bored  by  the 
length  of  the  discussions,  and  sneezed  and  coughed  as 
usual  when  be  considered  that  the  council  had  sat 
long  enough  ;  but  on  this  special  occasion  his  impa- 
tience rose  to  a  loud  whine,  which  producing  no 
effect  on  the  Ministers,  he  walked  straight  up  to  the 
Emperor  and  scratched  his  trousers.  His  Majesty, 
annoyed  at  being  interrupted,  pushed  the  dog  away, 
and  said:  "i&rf-tf  Mfc,  ce  elite*?"  uB4te?"  said 
the  Marshal  indignantly,  "no  sire,  he  is  not  stupid 
— you  shall  sec."  The  Minister  rose,  took  a  news- 
]>aper  off  the  table,  and  going  to  the  far  end  of 
the  council-chamber,  said:  "Brusca,  take  that  to 
the  Emperor."  Each  of  the  Ministers,  as  he  passed 
them  with  the  paper  in  his  mouth,  tried  to  get 
it  from  him.  Brusca  would  not  let  it  go,  and  carried 
it  safely  to  His  Majesty.  From  that  day  to  this, 
Brusca  has  his  entrie  at  all  cabinet-councils.  He 
keeps  himself  beautifully  clean,  and  when  his  paws 
are  muddy,  he  carries  a  brush,  left  for  his  special  use 
in  one  spot,  to  one  of  the  Marshal's  servants,  and 
barks  at  him  till  he  brushes  off  every  particle  of  dust* 


THE  DIAL. 

I  hkbd  not  complications  of  late  times — 
The  interwoven  wheels  and  subtle  springs. 
Give  me  the  Dial,  with  its  simple  stone, 
To  catch  the  shadow  of  Time's  passing  wings. 

The  honest  wisdom  of  a  happier  age 

Ruled  out  these  slanting  lines  and  figures  quaint : 

'  Man's  life  is  but  a  shadow  -  pray  for  us 

So  runs  the  scroll  beneath  the  guardian  saint 

The  things  surrounding  are  the  fitting  types  : 
The  clouds  above— so  glory  melts  away  ; 
The  dew  upon  the  vine-leaf  and  tho  rose — 
So  turns  our  beauty  into  churchyard  clay. 

To  Btay  the  sunbeam,  for  an  hour  enslaved 

To  measure  out  our  life — large-hearted  thought 

Of  wisdom  grand  in  its  simplicity  ! 

Mighty  are  Time  and  Death,  but  man  is  nought 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  BURGLARY. 

In  October  last,  I  was  invited  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  daughter  was  about  to  be  married,  to  go  to 
London  to  attend  the  wedding.  He  had  taken  a 
large  house  in  one  of  the  streets  leading  out  of 
Piccadilly  (which  1  will  call  Folkestone  Street),  and 
was  so  good  as  to  offer  me  a  room  for  the  marriage- 
week.  Having  been  out  of  health  for  some  time, 
and  needing  a  change,  I  thankfully  accepted  his 
offer,  and  made  my  preparations  for  the  journey 
at  once. 

I  reached  London  about  a  Meek  before  the 
important  day ;  and  to  those  who  know  anything 
about  weddings,  and  especially  weddings  '  in  high- 
life'  (so,  I  believe,  the  correct  phrase  runs),  I  need 
not  say  that  this  week  was  a  busy  one.  The 
presents  were  numerous,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
jewellery  ;  the  trousseau,  I  was  informed,  could  not 
be  surpassed ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  qualified,  nor 
is  it  any  part  of  my  purpose,  to  speak.  I  am  only 
concerned  to  state  that  the  presents  of  jewellery 
were  numerous  and  valuable.  Ab  they  were  brought 
in  by  messenger  after  messenger  from  the  various 
jewellers'  shops,  they  were  placed  for  inspection  by 
visitors,  with  other  presents,  in  the  front  drawing- 
room,  which,  I  may  observe,  had  four  large  win- 
dows all  looking  into  the  main  street. 

The  marriage  was  fixed  for  a  Tuesday  ;  and  on 
the  Saturday  previous,  my  friend  gave  a  dinner- 
party to  relations  on  both  sides,  and  a  good  many 
people  were  invited  to  come  in  the  evening  to 
inspect  the  presents  and  the  trousseau.  As  it  was 
Saturday  night,  everybody  departed  shortly  after 
twelve  o'clock ;  and  by  one  o'clock,  every  light  was 
extinguished.  No  suspicion  of  robbery  seems  to 
have  entered  into  the  head  of  any  of  us,  and  the 
jewellery  and  other  valuable  presents  were  left 
exposed  in  the  front  drawing-room  all  that  night. 
But  on  the  next  night,  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
did  seem  to  have  a  little  anxiety  at  having  ho  much 
valuable  property  exposed  in  so  open  a  manner, 
and  he  communicated  his  uneasiness  to  his  mistress. 
The  most  costly  of  the  jewels  were,  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestion,  placed  in  a  large  jewel-box, 


and  deposited  at  bedtime  in  his  mistress's  bed- 
room. So  little  real  anxiety,  however,  was  felt 
by  any  one,  that  a  magnificent  dressing-case  and 
dressing-bag,  both  with  gold  fittings  of  very  great 
value,  were  left,  with  numerous  other  articles,  in 
ono  of  the  back  drawing-rooms,  without  even  the 
key  of  either  being  turned  in  the  lock.  On  that 
Sunday  night,  or  rather  early  on  the  Monday 
morning,  the  house  was  robbed. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  before  I  proceed  further 
in  my  narrative,  that  I  should  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  number  and  position  of  the  rooms  on  the 
three  principal  floors  of  the  house.  On  the  ground- 
floor  there  were  dining-room,  breakfast-room,  and 
morning-room.  On  the  first  floor,  there  were  three 
drawing-rooms  ;  and  besides  these,  there  was,  built 
out  at  the  back,  and  lying  beyond  the  servants' 
staircase,  the  bedroom  and  dressing-room  inhabited 
by  my  friend  and  his  wife,  and  in  wliich  the  jewels 
had  been  deposited.  On  the  second  floor  were 
four  bedrooms  and  a  dressing-room,  occupied  by 
different  members  of  the  family  and  myself. 

I  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  must 
have  slept  soundly  for  about  four  or  five  hours, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  the  violent  barking  of  a 
little  dog  which  I  had  in  the  room  with  me.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  door  of  my  bedroom  open 
gradually,  and  a  bright  light  shine  through  it.  I 
called  out  at  once  in  a  loud  voice  :  '  Who's  there  ?' 
when  the  door  was  quickly  and  quietly  shut,  with- 
out an  answer  being  returned.  I  never  dreamed  of 
thieves,  for  I  had  been  similarly  disturbed  the 
night  before :  my  impression  was,  that  some  ser- 
vant had  mistaken  the  room,  the  house  bciug 
strange  to  all  the  inmates.  I  struck  a  light,  and 
looking  at  my  watch,  found  the  time  to  be  four 
o'clock.  For  a  time,  I  listened  intently,  but  soon, 
finding  that  all  was  quiet,  I  turned  on  my  side, 
and  tried  to  get  to  sleep  again.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  impossible,  and  I  got  no  more 
sleep  that  night.  About  five  o'clock,  I  heard  some 
noises  in  the  next  bedroom  to  my  own,  and  con- 
cluded that  my  neighbour  was  stirring ;  and  at 
half-past  five,  I  heard  somebody  stumble  over  a 
box  in  the  passage  otlfcidc  my  door.   But  it  still 
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never  occurred  to  me  to  think  of  thieves.  I  ima- 
gined still,  that  in  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  the 
wedding,  some  servant  had  heen  compelled  to  rise 
earlier  than  usual,  and  had  stumbled  in  going  down 
stairs  in  the  dark  ;  but  as  I  could  not  get  to  sleep, 
I  determined  to  get  up,  and  at  ten  minutes  to  six 
o'clock  by  my  watch,  I  left  my  room  to  go  to 
another  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  The  moment 
I  left  my  door,  I  saw  a  man  standing  ten  yards 
from  me.  The  fellow,  who  was  about  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  and  most  powerfully  made,  was 
listening  at  the  door  of  a  bedroom  close  to  mine, 
and  had  his  hand  on  the  handle  when  I  first  saw 
him  ;  but  the  moment  he  caught  Bight  pf  me,  he 
mode  a  rush  either  to  collar  me  or  to  get  by  me,  I 
don't  know  which  ;  and  seeing  this,  I  drew  back, 
and  allowed  him  to  pass.  The  next  moment,  I 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  household  was  speedily  j 
aroused.  An  attempt  at  pursuit  was  made ;  but 
the  minute  or  two  which  had  elapsed,  enabled  the  | 
burglars  to  moke  good  their  retreat,  and  they  got 
clear  away  without  molestation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  our  losses  ;  and  a  very  casual  inspection 
decided  this.  Everything  of  silver  or  gola  in  the 
house  which  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  they 
had  carried  off,  but  only  such  articles  as  were 
very  portable :  plate  they  never  sought  to  touch, 
although  some  was  lying  about  in  the  different 
rooms.  They  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  presents  left  in  the  drawing-rooms  ; 
they  had  wrenched  off  and  carried  away  all  the 
gold  tops  from  the  fittings  of  the  dressing-case  and 
dressing-bag;  they  had  entered  two  bedrooms  on 
the  second  floor,  and  taken  valuable  property  from 
each,  while  the  inmates  were  sleeping ;  but,  most 
fortunately,  they  hod  missed  the  great  prize,  the 
jewels,  to  obtain  which  the  burglary  had,  doubt- 
less, been  planned.  They  had  never  imagined 
that  the  head  of  the  family  would  Bleep  in  a 
bedroom  beyond  the  servants'  staircase,  and  so 
made  no  attempt  to  explore  in  that  direction. 
They  must  have  reasoned,  that  the  best  bedrooms, 
in  which  alone  the  jewels  were  likely  to  be,  would 
be  those  to  the  front  on  the  second  floor,  over  the 
drawing-room  ;  and  about  these  they  must  have 
hung  for  hours,  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  prize, 
listening  at  the  doors  to  the  breathing  of  the 
sleepers,  entering  and  rifling  the  rooms  of  those 
who  slept  most  heavily,  and  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  safely  entering  the  others.  My  room, 
after  the  barking  of  my  dog,  they  did  not  again 
attempt  to  approach.  But  although  the  jewels 
were  safe,  we  found,  upon  inspection,  that  they 
had  carried  off  property  to  a  very  considerable 
amount ;  indeed,  the  loss,  we  found,  could  not  be 
estimated  at  less  than  seven  hundred  pounds. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  now  was  to 
send  for  the  police.  This  was  done  at  once  ;  and  as 
I  was  the  only  person  who  had  actually  seen  any- 
body in  the  house,  I  received  a  visit,  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time,  from  Inspector  Fairfield 
— so  I  will  call  him — of  the  Q  division.  The 
inspector  was  a  tall,  fair-haired  man,  who  looked 
a  good  deal  younger  than  his  real  age,  but  who 
seemed  a  capital  man  of  business,  whatever  his 
ace  might  be.  His  first  question  was  :  '  What  sort 
oi  man  was  it  that  you  saw  on  the  landing,  sir  ?'  I 
said  at  once  that  I  had  seen  a  tall,  dark  man,  but 
that  I  had  not  seen  him  sufficiently  well  to  be  able 
to  describe  his  features  accurately.  The  inspector 
mused  over  my  description^br  half  a  minute,  and 


then  called  upon  me  for  a  detailed  description  of 
every  article  of  property  which  had  been  stolen, 
and  its  probable  value.  I  had  scarcely  got  half- 
way through  the  list,  when  a  knock  was  neard  at 
the  door,  and  Sergeant  Wood,  as  I  will  call  him — 
also  of  the  Q  division — was  announced.  Had  he  not 
been  styled  a  sergeant,  I  should  never  have  guessed 
what  he  was.  My  idea  of  a  policeman  was,  that  he 
was  tall  and  stout,  and  with  whiskers  that  were 
the  objects  of  the  admiration  of  the  servant-maids, 
and  the  satire  of  1  Mr  Punch.'  But  here  was  a 
little  man  in  plain  clothes,  very  short,  very  dark 
in  complexion,  and  with  his  hair  and  whiskers  cut 
very  close  (*  So  that  they  may  have  nothing  to  hold 
on  by,'  he  darkly  whispered  to  me  in  a  conversation 
we  had  some  days  after).  But  I  suppressed  my  aston- 
ishment, and  politely  greeted  my  visitor.  In  return, 
Sergeant  Wood  expressed  the  usual  civil  regrets  for 
the  occurrence — which,  somehow,  one  cant  think 
quite  sincere  in  a  policeman — and  then  had  a  brief 
whispered  consultation  with  Inspector  Fairfield. 
What  the  inspector  said  seemed  to  decide  him  upon 
some  course  of  action,  for,  after  again  asking  me  to 
describe  the  man  I  had  seen,  he  hurriedly  left  the 
room.  I  then  completed  the  list  of  the  stolen  pro- 
perty, and,  after  accompanying  the  inspector  in  a 
tour  round  and  over  the  nouse.  to  see  how  the  entry 
had  been  effected,  and  after  being  convinced  that 
the  thieves  had  entered  from  the  back  through  the 
kitchen,  I  bade  him  good-morning,  fully  convinced 
that  the  best  plan  was  to  grin  and  bear  our  losses 
as  best  we  might.  It  was  the  firm  belief  of  every 
one  of  us,  that  every  article  of  gold  and  silver  was 
in  the  melting-pot  within  an  hour  after  the  thievea 
left  the  house,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  stolen 
property  would  be  recovered.  Nor  did  we  think 
in  our  hearts  that  there  was  any  use  in  the  police 
exerting  themselves ;  we  had  not,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  any  belief  in  their  powers  of  detection  in  a 
really  difficult  case,  such  as  this  seemed  to  promise 
to  be. 

Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when,  barely  an 
hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  I  was  informed  that  the 
burglars  had  been  captured,  and  every  article  of 
property  recovered.  The  manner  in  which  the 
capture  was  effected  was  so  ingenious,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  so  creditable  to  the  police  force  of 
the  metropolis,  that  I  Bhall  make  no  apology  for 
describing  it  at  some  length. 

The  burglary  at  my  friend's  house  in  Folkestone 
Street  was  not,  I  discovered,  by  any  means  the 
first  of  its  kind  which  had  lately  occurred.  A 
succession  of  robberies  had  taken  place  at  the  West 
End  during  the  previous  three  months,  all  appar- 
ently the  work  of  the  same  man  (for  the  same 
features  distinguished  them  all),  and  the  police  had 
been  greatly  nettled  at  their  non-success  in  detect- 
ing the  culprit 

As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  previous 
June,  the  house  of  a  great  minister  of  state  had 
been  broken  into,  and  a  quantity  of  jewellery 
stolen.  In  that  case,  the  thief  seemed  to  have 
clambered  up  a  very  high  wall,  and  then  to  have 
4  dropped '  a  great  distance  on  to  some  leads.  This 
gave  him  access  to  a  window,  through  which  he 
entered  the  house.  The  jewellery  was  taken  from 
a  lady's  dressing-room,  and  the  robbery  must 
have  been  effected  within  a  very  short  time  after 
she  had  left  that  room,  for  she  did  not  retire  to  bed 
till  three  o'clock,  and  the  thieves  were  out  of  the 
house  by  five.  One  remarkable  feature  in  this 
case  was,  that  one  of  the  thieves  had  wathed  hit 
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hands  in  the  dressing-room  before  leaving  it  The 
police  used  every  exertion  to  trace  the  thieves,  bnt 
were  unsuccessful ;  and  so  mysterious  did  the  affair 
seem,  that  they  were  driven  to  suspect  that  there 
had  been  some  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  ser- 
vants. For  these  suspicions,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
subsequent  events  proved  that  there  was  no  ground 
whatever. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  another  burglary  took 
place ;  this  time,  at  the  residence  of  an  ambassador, 
in  this  case  also,  the  thief  appeared  to  have 
'dropped'  a  considerable  height  And  here,  too, 
the  police  were  at  fault 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  burglary  took  place  at  a 
honse  looking  into  the  Green  Park.  A  lady  was 
sitting,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  her 
boudoir  alone,  when  she  heard  somebody  walking 
in  the  room  overhead.  She  fancied  it  was  her 
brother,  and  called  out  to  him  to  come  down  to 
her.  No  answer  being  returned,  she  ran  up-stairs, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  strange  man  going  up 
the  upper  staircase.  At  sight  of  her,  he  quickened 
his  footsteps,  and  rushing  to  the  topmost  story, 
shut  himself  up  in  one  of  the  servant's  bedrooms. 
By  this  time,  an  alarm  had  been  given,  and  a 

Eoliceman  fetched  from  the  Btreet  He  does  not, 
owever,  seem  to  have  been  either  a  very  intelli- 
gent or  very  courageous  member  of  the  force,  for 
ail  he  did  was  to  summon  the  burglar  inside  to 
open  the  door  and  come  ont  This,  however,  he 
declined  to  do,  whereupon  this  valiant  defender  of 
our  homes  declined  to  break  open  the  door  without 
further  assistance,  and  went  off  to  fetch  another 
constable.  Of  course,  directly  his  back  was  turned, 
the  burglar  resolved  upon  flight  To  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  he  was  seen  to  get  out  of  the 
window,  and  make  a  terrific  'drop'-leap  on  to 
some  leads,  whence  he  got  into  the  Park,  and  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  shades  of  evening.  The  Park 
was  searched  at  once,  but  no  trace  of  him  could  be 
discovered.  The  lady,  upon  being  questioned, 
declared  that  the  man  she  saw  was  tall  and  dark  ; 
and  that  was  all  the  description  she  could  give. 
The  question  then  arose :  Has  any  man  been  seen  to 
loiter  about  the  house  lately?  The  immediate 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  A  tall,  dark  man 
had  been  seen  by  the  postman  loitering  about 
the  house,  and  the  postman  had  communicated 
hiB  suspicions  that  '  ne  was  after  no  good,'  to 
the  sergeant  of  police,  but  had  only  been  pooh- 
poohed  Tor  his  pains.  The  sergeant  was  imme- 
diately questioned,  and  explained  that  he  had 
fancied  that  the  man  was  only  courting  one  of  the 
maids  at  the  house  in  question.  This  explanation, 
however,  was  considered  unsatisfactory  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Police,  and  the  sergeant  was 
suspended  ;  and  to  this  suspension  may  indirectly 
be  attributed  the  ultimate  detection  of  the  burglar, 
for  the  sergeant  felt  his  disgrace  so  deeply,  that  he 
determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring 
to  justice  this  tall  dark  man,  who  had  such  a 
marvellous  power  of  making '  drop  '-leaps. 

Meanwhile,  news  came  of  another  burglary 
at  Kensington.  In  this  case  also,  the  thief 
seemed  to  have  shewn  great  activity,  and  again  to 
have  washed  his  hands.  Again,  a  few  weeks  later, 
a  burglary  was  committed  in  Hamilton  Place, 
Piccadilly,  and  here  again  the  thief  washed  his 
hands,  even  bringing  a  lemon  from  the  kitchen  to 
aid  him  in  his  task. 

It  now  became  almost  a  certainty  that  all  these 
robberies  were  the  work  of  one  man  ;  and  as  there 


the  remarkable  fact  of  his  washing  his  hands 
in  almost  every  instance,  it  was  probable  that  this 
man  was  of  a  better  class,  and  of  greater  refinement 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  London  burglars.  But 
an  altogether  new  fact,  which  was  likely  to  aid  the 
police  considerably  in  their  efforts  to  trace  him, 
was  elicited  during  the  inquiries  which  were  made 
with  respect  to  the  Hamilton  Place  robbery. 
It  transpired  that  two  men  had  been  seen  for 
some  days  loitering  about  and  examining  the 
house,  and  that  one  of  them  was  tall  and  dark,  and 
the  other  short  and  fair.  But  not  only  had  they 
been  seen  ;  the  tall,  dark  man  had  actually  spoken 
to  a  eommissiottnaire  stationed  in  the  district,  and 
had  been  observed  to  have  a  foreign  accent  It 
seemed  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the  man  of 
whom  they  were  in  search  was  a  foreigner,  and  the 
suspended  sergeant  determined  at  once  to  follow 
up  this  slight  clue. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  tall,  dark  foreigners  in 
London^  and  the  sergeant's  task  seemed  one  of  no 
slight  difficulty ;  however,  he  was  a  determined  man, 
of  iron  nerves,  and  he  determined  to  find  the  right 
man,  if  he  searched  through  the  whole  of  London  ;  bo 
he  sat  down  and  thought  out  the  whole  matter, 
and  decided  upon  the  course  he  would  pursue.  He 
could  not  help  fancying  from  all  he  heard  that  it 
was  probable  the  man  in  question  was  a  discharged 
Swiss  or  Italian  valet,  or  courier,  or  something  of 
that  kind ;  so,  following  up  this  idea,  he  went  to 
call  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  kept  a  very  respect- 
able public-house  at  the  West  End  of  the  town. 
This  man  had  been  a  courier  himself  in  his  earlier 
days,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  members 
of  the  confraternity,  and,  indeed,  had  a  tabU- 
iIMte  daily  for  them  at  his  house,  of  which  other 
foreigners  occasionally  availed  themselves.  After 
much  consultation  with  the  landlord,  the  sergeant 
determined  to  attend  the  table-d'MU  that  day,  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  his  man.  At  dinner-time,  he 
accordingly  made  his  appearance,  of  course  in  plain 
clothes,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  ease  of  an  habitut. 
None  of  the  diners,  however,  answered  in  any  way 
to  the  description  of  the  burglar,  and  the  sergeant 
began  to  think  that  he  had  been  wasting  his  time. 
But  scarcely  had  the  cloth  been  removed,  when  a 
tall,  dark  man,  of  not  unpleasing  appearance,  came 
in,  and  took  his  seat  at  one  of  the  little  round  tables. 
Upon  him  the  sergeant  at  once  fixed  his  atten- 
tion, and  when  he  rose,  after  taking  some  slight 
refreshment,  quietly  followed  him  out  of  the 
house.  For  some  time,  he  pursued  him  without 
being  perceived,  but  at  last  the  foreigner  seemed  to 
become  aware  that  he  was  being  tracked,  for  he 
looked  round  from  time  to  time  suspiciously.  This, 
of  course,  did  not  look  well,  for  a  man  who  has 
nothing  to  fear  does  not  do  this,  and  our  sergeant 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  However, 
clever  as  the  sergeant  was,  the  tall,  dark  man  was 
cleverer  still,  and  after  a  long  chase,  suddenly  gave 
his  pursuer  the  slip.  The  sergeant  was  in  despair  ; 
just  when  he  seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  a  most 
promising  clue,  he  had  lost  it,  and  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  the  foreigner  would  now  take 
the  alarm,  and  leave  the  country  at  once. 

But,  as  good-luck  would  have  it  as  he  was 
walking,  somewhat  disconsolately,  in  Oxford  Street 
that  same  night  he  saw  his  man  again !  Again 
he  followed  him,  and  again  he  lost  nim,  but  this 
time  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  it  nearly  certain 
that  he  lived  in  one  of  4fcree  well-known  streets  in 
Soho.    These  streets  were  accordingly  watched 
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night  and  day,  and  the  tall,  dark  foreigner  was 
finally  tracked  down  to  No.  224  Canon  Street, 
Soho. 

But  although  they  had  been  successful  so  far, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  had  in  effect  been  proved  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  all  these  watchinga  and 
inquiries  1  Simply  this :  that  a  tall,  dark  foreigner, 
who  evidently  aid  not  like  followers,  lived  at  224 
Canon  Street,  Soho.  Slight,  however,  as  the  clue 
was,  the  police  determined  to  follow  it  up.  So 
much  annoyance  and  excitement  had  been  caused 
by  the  numerous  burglaries  at  the  houses  of  great 
people,  and  there  had  been  so  many  comments 
upon  the  unskilful ness  of  the  police,  that  the  force 
made  it  almost  a  point  of  honour  to  discover  the 
culprit.  Directions  were  given  to  certain  trusty 
men,  the  house  was  watched  night  and  day ; 
and  this  perseverance  was  at  last  rewarded  by  a 
certain  amount  of  success,  for,  on  the  Friday 
preceding  the  burglary  at  my  friend's  house,  the 
tall,  dark  foreigner  was  seen  to  come  out,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  shorter  man,  to  go  to  a  marine- 
store  dealer's  shop,  and  purchase  some  skeleton- 
keys.  On  the  following  day  (Saturday),  he  was 
seen  to  purchase  some  more  keys,  and  with  these 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  was  not  seen  out 
again  that  day.  These  facte,  of  course,  proved  him 
to  be  a  suspicious  person,  and  justified  the  police 
in  putting  him  under  surveillance.  On  the  next 
day  (Sunday),  he  left  his  lodgings  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  seen  to  return  to 
them  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  but 
after  that  hour,  those  who  were  appointed  to  watch 
him  declared  that  he  did  not  leave  his  house  that 
night,  and  asserted  that  it  was  totally  impossible 
for  him  to  have  done  so  without  their  seeing 
him. 

Now,  my  friend's  house  in  Folkestone  Street 
must  have  been  broken  into  about  two  o'clock  on 
the  Monday  morning,  and  the  man  I  saw  on  the 
landing  certainly  did  not  leave  the  house  till  ten 
minutes  to  six.  It  appeared,  then,  quite  certain,  that 
whatever  he  might  have  done  on  other  occasions, 
the  tall,  dark  foreigner  of  224  Canon  Street  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  robbery.  When  I  described 
my  friend  on  the  landing  as  being  a  '  tall,  dark 
man,'  the  inspector,  as  I  remembered  well,  had 
smiled  grimly,  but  he  was  not  then  aware  that  it 
had  been  declared  by  those  who  had  been  watching 
him  that  the  man  in  question  had  not  left  his 
house  after  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
night.  Of  this  fact,  Sergeant  Wood  had  given  him 
the  first  intimation,  wnen  they  had  that  brief 
consultation  together  in  my  bedroom  to  which  I 
have  alluded  above,  and  for  a  moment  they  must 
have  been  dumbfounded — if,  indeed,  a  policeman 
ever  yields  to  so  purely  'civilian'  an  emotion. 
Apparently,  all  ,  their  labour  had  been  thrown 
away  :  the  tall,  dark  foreigner,  whom  they  had  so 
successfully  traced  to  his  lair,  could  not,  it  seemed, 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  this  last  robbery,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  presumption  which  my  descrip- 
tion of  him  excited. 

Policemen  are,  however,  proverbially  slow  to 
despair.  One  hope  still  remained,  which  slender 
as  it  then  seemed  to  us,  proved  ultimately  the 
right  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  Sunday  night 
in  question  had  been  wot  and  misty,  and  it  was 
just  possible  that  the  vigilance  of  the  watchers 
might  have  been  eluded,  though,  from  the  skill  and 
ability,  aud  general  high '  character  of  the  men 
employed,  this  seemed  hardly  within  the  bounds 


of  probability.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that 
the  house  in  Canon  Street  should  be  closely 
watched ;  and  on  leaving  my  room,  Sergeant  Wood 
himself  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  made  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

The  sergeant  left  me  at  half-past  eight,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  the  tall,  dark  foreigner 
was  seen  to  come  out  of  No.  224  Canon  Street, 
and  to  walk  down  the  Btreet  in  the  direction  of 
Seven  Dials.  He  was  instantly  followed,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  observed  to  meet,  as  if  by  appoint- 
ment, the  same  short,  fair  man  who  had  accom- 
panied him  when  he  had  made  the  purchase  of 
skeleton-keys.  This  latter  man  had  a  small  and 
apparently  empty  blue  serge-bag  on  his  arm.  The 
two  men  linked  arras,  aud  walked  on  together, 
having  very  much  the  appearance,  my  informant 
said,  of  two  master-tradesmen.  They  were  followed 
by  three  constables,  of  whom  Sergeant  Wood  was 
one,  and  the  question  which  occupied  his  whole 
thoughts  was,  should  he,  or  should  he  not,  take 
these  men  into  custody  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  no  evidence  against  them — nay,  he  had 
evidence  which  directly  exculpated  the  tall,  dark 
man,  and,  if  correct,  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  have  been  present  at  the  burglary  :  he  had  all 
the  terrors  of  damages  for  false  imprisonment,  and 
serious  rebukes  from  magistrates  for  exceeding  his 
duty,  floating  before  his  eyes.  But  my  friend  Ser- 
geant Wood  is  not  a  nervous  man,  and  his  hesita- 
tion was  but  momentary.  In  spite  of  the  testimony 
of  the  watchers,  he  had  always  felt  certain  that  the 
tall,  dark  man  had  planned  and  actually  executed 
the  burglary  in  Folkestone  Street  that  morning; 
and  he  determined  to  risk  everything  that  might 
ensue  if  he  made  a  mistake.  He  accordingly 
arrested  them ;  and  alter  a  considerable  show  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  shorter  man,  and  a 
great  deal  of  virtuous  indignation  from  the  affronted 
foreigner,  added  to  considerable  opposition  from  a 
mob  of  the  lowest  characters  in  Seven  Dials,  the 
two  were  safely  lodged  in  the  station-house.  Of 
course  the  blue  bag  was  examined  at  once,  and  this 
apparently  innocent  receptacle  was  found  to  contain 
a  large  housebreaker's  'jemmy'  or  crowbar,  a  bottle 
of  aqua-fortis  for  testing  gold,  and  finally,  a  small 
gold  toothpick,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
fittings  of  the  dressing-case  in  my  friend's  back 
drawing-room,  and  which  had  apparently  been 
left  in  the  bag  by  mistake,  having  got  stuck  in  the 
lining.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  grim  smile 
of  my  friend  Sergeant  Wood  when  the  toothpick 
was  produced  from  the  blue  bag.  I  think  that  at 
that  moment  he  could  almost  have  forgiven  the 
watchers,  whose  negligence  had  so  nearly  led  him 
astray. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  search  the 
lodgings  of  the  tall,  dark  man.  This  task  Inspector 
Fairfield  undertook,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
Canon  Street.  After  some  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  landlady,  who  stoutly  denied  that  any  such 
person  was  lodging  or  ever  hail  lodged  m  her 
house,  the  inspector  at  last  got  admittance,  and 

1 proceeded  to  search  the  house  (which  was  a  very 
arge  one),  commencing  from  the  attics.  On  reach- 
ing the  second  story,  on  his  way  downwards,  he 
inquired  if  any  foreigner  lived  in  any  of  the  rooms 
upon  it ;  and  to  this  the  landlady,  whose  memory 
seemed  to  have  been  much  improved  by  intercourse 
with  the  inspector,  replied,  tnat  a  foreign  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  highly-respectable  wine-merchant, 
had  a  bedroom  on  this  floor  looking  to  the  back. 
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She  did  not  know  much  of  him,  she  said,  but  he 
was  very  regular  in  hie  payments,  and  very  quiet 
in  hia  habits,  and  for  her  part  she  did  not  wish  for 
anything  more  in  a  lodger.  The  courteous  in- 
spector requested  permission  to  have  one  look, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  at  the  distinguished 
foreigner's  bedroom ;  and  to  this  the  landlady 
acceded.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  door  was 
locked,  and  as  the  landlady  had  no  other  key  than 
that  which  she  had  given  to  her  lodger,  and  which 
he  had  doubtless  in  his  pocket  at  that  moment, 
the  inspector  was  compelled  to  do  violence  to  the 
<  feelings  of  a  worthy  woman,  and  break  open  the 
door.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  bed- 
Toom  in  any  way  ;  it  was  a  thought  small  and  air- 
less for  a  *  wine-merchant,'  perhaps  ;  but  then  he 
might  be  a  trifle  eccentric— many  greater  men 
have  been  guilty  of  more  striking  eccentricities, 
and  yet  not  a  word  has  been  breathed  against 
their  respectability.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  seemed  to  surprise  the  landlady,  though 
not  perhaps  the  inspector— her  lodger  seemed  to 
be  about  to  make  a  journey,  and  the  room  was 
disordered  by  preparations  for  departure.  Above 
all,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  magnificent 
portmanteau,  brand  new,  and  of  the  best  workman- 
ship. The  inspector  lifted  it,  and  found  it  heavy ; 
he  tried  the  lid,  and  found  it  locked.  Fortunately, 
he  had  upon  his  bunch  a  key  that  fitted  the  lock  ; 
and  with  many  apologies,  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
portmanteau.  Within  it  ho  found  every  article  of 
the  property  stolen  from  Folkestone  Street,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  gold  toothpick  found  in 
the  blue  bag ;  out  besides  this,  the  inspector  found 
in  the  portmanteau  some  of  the  property  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  houses  in  Hamilton  Place 
and  Kensington.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  they 
had  been  right  in  their  conclusions,  and  that  the 
tall,  dark  foreigner  was  the  planner  and  perpetrator 
of  all  these  robberies. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  The  first 
examination  of  the  prisoners  was  taken  that  after- 
noon before  the  magistrate,  and  the  landlady 
identified  the  tall,  dark  foreigner  as  her  lodger, 
and  the  owner  of  the  portmanteau.  A  policeman 
swore  to  having  seen  both  prisoners  loitering  near 
the  mews  at  the  back  of  Folkestone  Street  on  the 
Sunday  evening  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock ; 
and  so  the  chain  of  evidence  was  complete. 
Evidence  was  also  given  that  both  prisoners  had 
been  previously  convicted,  and  then  they  were 
remanded,  in  order  to  complete  the  depositions 
before  committal.  But  before  the  day  of  final 
examination,  the  tall,  dark  man,  in  litter  despair 
as  to  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  dreading  a  sentence 
which,  at  his  age  (he  was  fifty-five),  would  prob- 
ably be  tantamount  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  in  his  cell 
at  the  House  of  Detention.  The  younger  man 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude,  and 
is  now  working  out  his  time. 

At  the  inquest  which  was  held  upon  the 
foreigner,  some  curious  particulars  relating  to  his 
life  were  disclosed.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  of 
very  respectable  family,  his  father  having  been 
agent  to  a  French  nobleman.  He  seemed  to  have 
had  respectable  friends  in  London,  who  had  no 
idea  whatever  that  he  was  a  burglar.  He  was 
thought  by  them  to  have  an  independent  income, 
and  to  travel  about  for  his  pleasure.  At  what  time 
of  his  life  he  took  to  burglary,  seemed  to  be  quite 
unknown,  but  there  was  no  question  as  to  his 


talent  for  that  profession.  The  police  considered 
him  a  most  skilful  and  dangerous  thief,  and 
regarded  his  capture  as  an  important  event  His 
manners  and  language  were  remarkably  good,  and 
his  appearance  was  such,  that  if  he  had  been  met 
in  a  house,  he  would  have  l>een  supposed  to  be 
some  gentleman's  foreign  servant.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  burglary  at  my  friend's  house  was 
only  one  of  a  series;  indeed,  among  his  papers,  a 
list  of  houses  of  the  nobility  was  found,  with  full 
particulars  of  access  to  each ;  aud  these,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  plundered 
in  succession,  had  not  his  career  been  stopped  by 
the  police. 


TIIE  LAW  BETWEEN  'MISSIS*  AND 
SERVANT. 

We  arc  not  going,  under  this  head,  to  discourse 
on  the  evil  effects  of  servantgalism,  or  expatiate  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  '  greatest  plagues  of 
one's  life,'  or  even  touch  upon  the  social  condition 
of  our  domestic  helps.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  solve 
the  riddle,  why  Mrs  Brown  should  always  be  suited 
with  servants  while  her  next-door  neighbour  should 
have  a  dozen  housemaids  in  as  many  months? 
These  topics  we  leave  to  the  discussion  of  the  ladies 
in  their  after-dinner  conversation  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  relation  to  masters 
and  the  servants  employed  in  their  household  ; 
and  it  is  principally  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs  General 
Reader,  that  I  intend  to  address  my  observations, 
inasmnch  as  you  are  the  person  who  engages  the 
domestic  servants.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  you  do  not  do  tliis  of  your  own  inherent  right, 
but  merely  as  the  agent  "for  your  good  lord  and 
master,  and  by  his  authority.  It  is  true  that  Mary 
Ann  calls  you  Mistress,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
Missis,  but  that  is  only  your  title  by  courtesy,  for 
her  only  real  hirer  or  master  is  your  husband,  who 
has  to  pay  the  wages. 

Now,  this,  hiring  may  be  made  in  various 
ways :  it  may  be  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing, 
or  oven  by  a  deed  solemnly  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  ;  but  in  all  probability,  if  the  last-men- 
tioned formalities  were  required,  Mary  Ann  or 
John  Thomas  would  look  upon  the  document  in 
the  light  of  a  death-warrant,  and  would  at  once  say 
the  place  would  not  snit.  Nor  is  it  usual  to  employ 
writing  at  all  in  engaging  your  domestic  servants, 
in  nearly  every  case  the  hiring  is  by  word  of 
mouth  only,  aud  that  is  amply  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  There  are,  however,  cases 
where  the  hiring  must  be  in  writing,  for  where  no 
limited  term  is  mentioned,  the  hiring  is  understood 
to  be  for  a  year,  determinable  on  either  side  by  a 
month's  notice  or  '  warning,'  as  it  is  usually  called ; 
and  a  certain  statute  has  enacted  that  where  an 
agreement  is  not  to  be  carried  into  effect  within  a 
year  from  its  making,  it  must  be  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  parties  to  l>e  charged  under  it.  If, 
therefore,  you  agree  to  take  Mrs  Brown  into  your 
employ  as  cook,  and  she  promises  to  come  on 
Tuesday-week,  but,  in  the  interval,  changes 
her  mind,  and  refuses  to  come  into  your  ser- 
vice, you  have  no  remedy  against  her  for  breach 
of  agreement,  unless  that  agreement  is  in  writing, 
as  the  hiring  would  have  been  for  more  than  a 
year.  If  Mrs  Brown  had  entered  upon  the  engage- 
ment at  the  time  the  agreement  was  made,  then 
no  writing  would  be  required. 
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Your  servants  having  been  hired,  and  actually  in 
your  service,  let  us  set  forth  some  of  the  duties 
which  they  are  to  render  to  you  in  return  for  their 
wages ;  and,  be  it  understood,  that  all  menial 
servants,  whether  male  or  female,  are  subject  to 
nearly  the  same  Laws,  and,  therefore,  in  our  follow- 
ing remarks,  a  'he'  will  apply  to  'she,'  and  vice 
vend,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Each 
servant  is  supposed  to  bring  with  him  a  sufficient 
amount  of  skill  and  ability  for  properly  performing 
the  duties  intrusted  to  him.  The  cook,  for  instance, 
by  accepting  that  important  office,  virtually  under- 
takes to  bring  the  requisite  amount  of  culinary 
skill ;  and  the  groom  is  supposed  to  have  a  reason- 
able amount  of  knowledge  about  horses.  Each 
servant  must  also  conform  to  the  general  rule*  of 
your  establishment,  and  obey  all  your  lawful  com- 
mands ;  but  your  cook  is  not  bound  to  perform  the 
housemaid's  duties,  nor  the  coachman  to  clean  the 
boots,  nor  could  a  gentleman  in  plush — engaged  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  opening  the  hall-door  and 
flattening  nis  nose  against  the  window — be  legally 
called  upon  to  carry  a  scuttle  of  coals  up  to  the 
drawing-room ;  so  that  John  Thomas  in  Punch,  who 
would  only  carry  the  governess's  box  as  a  favour, 
and  not  as  a  right,  was,  we  dare  say,  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  his  agreement. 

As  soon  as  the  hiring  is  made,  your  servants  are 
bound  to  remain  in  your  service  until  the  agree- 
ment is  properly  terminated  in  the  manner  we  shall 
hereafter  mention  ;  but  if  they  enter  your  service 
subject  to  certain  special  conditions,  you  must 
fulfil  those  conditions,  or  the  hiring  will  be  at  an 
end.  For  instance,  if  Mary  Ann  accepts  the  posi- 
tion of  housemaid  in  your  establishment  on  the 
understanding  that '  a  footman  is  kept,'  she  is  not 
bound  to  remain  with  you  after  you  have  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  that  gentleman  ;  and  if  John 
Thomas,  at  the  time  of  your  hiring  him,  mentions 
that  he  has  a  decided  objection  to  travel,  and  you 
afterwards  make  the  grand  tour,  he  will  not  be 
bound  to  accompany  you. 

As  your  servant  is  bound  to  remain  in  your 
service  until  the  hiring  is  properly  terminated,  so 
you,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bound  to  keep  him  in 
such  service  during  that  period,  or  pay  him  the 
proper  wages;  and  if  you  send  him  to  the  right- 
about without  proper  grounds  of  dismissal,  or  with- 
out the  usual  months  warning,  or  paying  him  a 
month's  wages,  he  may  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
litigation ;  while  in  your  service  and  living  in 
your  house,  you  are  bound  to  supply  him  with 
proper  shelter,  lodging,  food,  and  other  necessaries ; 
but  the  servants  are  not  allowed  to  be  overnice  in 
their  meals;  and  therefore,  if  they  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  cold  mutton  and  such-like  viands, 
they  can  make  no  legal  complaint  against  you  on 
that  account ;  but  if  you  wilfully,  and  without  law- 
ful excuse,  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  your 
domestics  with  proper  board  and  lodging,  whereby 
their  lives  or  health  may  be  endangered,  you  will 
he  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  be  liable  to  an 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  three  years.  In 
short,  board  and  lodging  are  part  of  the  wages 
which  your  servants  receive  for  their  work,  and 
thev  may  sue  you  if  you  don't  provide  them  with 
both. 

If  your  servant  becomes  unwell,  that  does  not 
warrant  you  in  dismissing  him  on  that  account, 
unless  the  illness  has  been  brought  on  by  his 
drunkenness  or  profligate  conduct ;  and  while  the 
servant  is  ill,  he  is  entitled  to  his  wages,  notwith- 


standing that  he  may  be  unable  to  perform  his 
services ;  but  if  the  illness  be  of  a  permanent 
character,  so  as  to  utterly  incapacitate  him  from 
fulfilling  his  agreement,  you  may  discharge  him. 
While  your  servant  is  ill,  you  are  not  legally  com- 
pelled to  find  medicine  and  medical  attendance  for 
him,  although  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  consider 
yourself  morally  bound  to  do  so;  and  I  should 
advise  you  to  supply  him  with  ale,  wine,  or  other 
food  rendered  necessary  by  and  during  his  illness, 
although  it  is  a  moot-point  whether  you  are  legally 
compelled  to  do  this.  You  must  not  inflict  cor- 
poral chastisement  on  your  servants,  unless,  indeed, 
the  servant  is  under  twenty-one,  when,  by  the 
authority  of  that  servant's  parents,  you  may 
administer  a  moderate  whopping.  A  servant  is 
justified  in  refusing  to  do  work  which  is  dangerous, 
and  therefore,  if  you  tell  John  Thomas  to  turn  a 
ferocious  burglar  out  of  the  house,  he  may  politely 
decline  the  duty. 

So  long  as  your  servants  remain  in  your  ser- 
vice, you  must  pay  them  their  wages'  as  they 
become  due  ;  and  unless  a  special  agreement  has 
been  entered  into,  the  wages  of  domestic  servants 
become  due  once  a  month.  If  you  discharge  them 
without  proper  cause,  or  the  usual  warning,  you 
must  pay  them  a  month's  wages.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  dismiss  them  for  misconduct,  or 
other  good  reasons,  which  we  shall  presently 
specify,  they  then  lose  all  claim  for  wages  since 
the  last  payment  was  made  or  became  due.  For 
instance,  suppose  you  pay  John  Thomas's  wages 
(salary  he  would  call  them)  on  the  1st  of  each 
month,  and  on  the  30th  of  March  you  dismiss  him 
for  misconduct,  he  forfeits  all  his  pay  for  that 
month,  or  rather  he  has  none  to  receive,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  bound  to  serve  the  whole  month  before 
his  month's  wages  become  due. 

Now.  Mary  Ann,  in  common  with  others  of  her 
sex  ana  station,  is  in  the  habit  of  smashing  your 
crockery  in  a  most  heart-rending  and  ruinous 
manner.  If,  when  she  is  carrying  the  tea-things 
down  stairs,  her  foot  catches  on  the  stair-carpet, 
and  the  tray  and  its  burden  falls  down  stairs,  and 
she,  like  Gill,  goes  tumbling  after,  you  will,  as  a 
rule,  have  to  bear  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  smash, 
for  the  law  is,  that  where  the  damage  is  caused  by 
accident,  or  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of 
the  regular  duty  of  the  servant,  and  while  using 
reasonable  care,  the  loss  will  fall  upon  the  master. 
If  she  is  grossly  negligent,  or  wilfully  smashes 
your  tea-things,  then  you  may  deduct  from  her 
wages  a  reasonable  amount,  so  as  to  indemnify 
yourself  for  her  negligence  or  misconduct,  provid- 
ing that  you  tell  her  then  and  there  that  you  will 
do  so  ;  but  a  servant  is  not  always  answerable  for 
negligence  or  unskllfulness  where  the  service  to  be 
performed  is  not  one  of  the  ordinary  duties  he  or 
she  had  undertaken  to  perform  when  entering  upon 
the  engagement  IT,  therefore,  your  butler,  as  an 
act  of  civility,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request, 
rides  out  your  favourite  filly,  and.  through  his 
unskilfulness,  its  knees  are  broken,  he  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  mishap  ;  and  on  the  same 
principle,  when  Handy  Andy  the  errand-boy  was 
told  by  nis  master  to  ice  the  champagne,  and  he 
accordingly  did  so  by  emptying  the  champagne 
into  the  ice-pail,  he  would  not  have  to  pay  for  the 
loss  of  so  much  good  liquor ;  but  it  would  have 
been  otherwise  had  the  butler  performed  that 
bottle-trick.  It  is  sometimes  made  a  special  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  hiring  that  a  reasonable 
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deduction  shall  be  made  from  a  servant's  wages  for 
loss  from  breakages. 

So  far  as  third  persons  are  concerned,  your  ser- 
vant will  be  to  Rome  extent  considered  as  your 
agent,  and  can  pledge  your  credit.  If,  for  instance, 
yon  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  your  groom  to  a 
public-house  for  spirits  on  your  credit,  the  publi- 
can may  fairly  presume  that  your  servant  is  autho- 
rised by  you  to  make  such  purchases  ;  and  if  the 
groom  is  of  a  bibulous  turn,  and  get  a  bottle  of 
gin  from  the  publican  unknown  to  you,  and  for 
his  own  private  consumption,  you  will  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  liquor — for  how  is  the  publican  to 
know  whether  that  particular  bottle  of  gin  is  not 
obtained  on  your  behalf  in  the  usual  way ;  and  even 
after  the  groom  is  *  no  longer  officer  of  yours,'  and 
the  publican  supply  him  with  a  bottle  of  gin  in 
ignorance  of  that  met,  you  will  be  still  held  liable 
to  pay  the  shot ;  but  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
getting  your  spirits  from  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  and 
your  servant,  on  your  credit,  and  without  your 
knowledge  and  consent,  obtains  some  from  the 
Cheshire  Cheese,  the  landlord  of  the  latter  house 
will  have  no  claim  against  you.  If  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  paying  cash  for  your  groceries,  and  the 
grocer  supplies  your  servant  with  goods  upon 
credit,  you  will  not  be  liable  to  pay  for  them, 
unless,  indeed,  you  afterwards  consented  to  the 
bargain,  or  made  use  of  the  goods  so  obtained. 

In  your  capacity  of  master,  you  are  liable  for 
all  accidents  that  may  happen  through  your  ser- 
vants while  they  are  reasonably  carrying  out  your 
orders,  and  in  the  course  of  their  employment  If 
your  coachman,  for  instance,  is  driving  you  in  the 
brougham  up  Oxford  Street,  and,  through  careless- 
ness, runs  into  another  brougham,  you  will  have  to 
bear  the  loss— and  the  same  if  he  is  driving  too 
fast,  and  runs  over  some  one.  If  you  send  John 
out  with  the  dog-cart  on  your  business,  and  he  goes 
out  of  his  wav  on  his  own  business,  and  manages 
to  run  through  a  shop-window,  you  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  damage ;  but  if  he  drives  out  without 
your  leave,  then  he  would  be  the  responsible 
person. 

If  a  servant  keeps  your  fire  so  negligently  that 
your  or  your  neighbour's  house  is  burnt  down, 
such  servant  is  liable  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  sufferers ;  and  in 
default  of  payment,  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard 
labour  for  eighteen  months. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  hiring  may  be  termi- 
nated. As  we  have  already  seen,  this  may  be  done 
by  a  month's  warning,  given  either  by  you  or  your 
servant ;  and  you  may  also  effect  that  object  by 
paying  the  servant  a  month's  wages.  But  there  are 
cases  when  you  can  summarily  and  lawfully  dis- 
miss your  servant  without  either  warning  or  wages. 
If  he  wilfully  disobeys  or  neglects  to  carry  out  your 
just  and  reasonable  orders — if  he  refuses  to  do  his 
work  during  the  customary  hours,  or  conform  to 
the  hour  of  dinner,  or  repeatedly  comes  home  drunk, 
you  may  summarily  dismiss  him  ;  so,  if  I  tell  my 
groom  that  I  will  not  allow  smoking  in  my  stable, 
and  he  persists  in  having  his  poet-prandjal  pipe 
there — or  if  I  tell  Mary  Jane  that  followers  are 
strictly  prohibited,  and  she  admits  into  my  house 
a  tall  and  hungry  '  cousin '  in  the  Guards — or  if 
the  cook  entertains  Policeman  Z  (ni  X)  with  a  leg 
of  mutton  at  my  expense,  and  without  my  consent 
—or  if  I  inform  her  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  I  will 
not  allow  any  cayenne  pepper  to  be  put  on  my 
cutlets,  and  she  wilfully  ignores  my  strict  injunc- 


tions—or if  I  tell  her  that  she  must  not  have  her 
'  Sunday  out'  next  week,  and  she  goes  out  notwith- 
standing—or goes  to  a  particular  place,  which  I 
have  forbidden  her  to  frequent— in  any  of  these 
cases,  I  may  give  the  offending  party  the  most 
summary  ♦Back,'  and  the  culpnt  will  forfeit  all 
wages  for  the  current  month  ;  and  so  strict  is  the 
law  on  this  subject,  that  it  has  been  decided  that 
you  may  dismiss  your  housemaid  for  leaving  your 
house  without  permission,  although  her  object  in 
going  out  may  be  to  visit  a  dying  mother.  But 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  may  not  dismiss 
your  servants  for  every  trivial  act  of  disobedience, 
for  servants  are  human  beings  after  all,  and  are 
subject  to  the  sulks,  like  their  masters.  If  Mary 
Ann's  temporary  absence  without  leave  causes  yon 
no  serious  inconvenience— or  she  '  answers  again ' 
when  you  are  '  blowing  her  up  '—or  omits,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  to  answer  the  bell  or  the  door — 
or  uses  insolent  language,  or  indulges  in  '  airs ' — 
these,  although  very  inconvenient  incidents  of 
domestic  life,  are  not  of  sufficiently  serious 
character  to  justify  you  in  dismissing  the  culprit ; 
and  if  Mary  Ann  thinks  proper  to  chignon  her 
back-hair,  and  appear  in  the  customary  crinoline, 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  her,  although  she  is  as 
a  rule  bound  to  dress  in  a  manner  becoming  her 
station  in  life. 

You  may  discharge  her  for  gross  moral  miscon- 
duct, and  even  if  she  gets  married  while  in  your 
service,  you  may  dismiss  her ;  and  if  John  Thomas 
is  too  familiar  with  your  pretty  housemaid,  you 
may  send  him  to  the  rightabout  If  he  is  dis- 
honest— that  is,  steals  or  embezzles  your  goods,  no 
matter  of  what  trifling  amount — you  may  discharge 
him ;  even  if  you  give  him  five  pounds  to  pay  the 
baker's  bill,  and  he  keeps  it  to  pay  his  own  over- 
due wages.  But  to  enable  you  to  dismiss  a  servant 
for  misconduct,  you  must  do  it  at  once — that  is,  as 
soon  as  ever  the  offence  comes  to  your  knowledge 
— for  if  you  take  no  notice  of  it  for  a  time,  you 
will  be  presumed  to  have  waived  your  right  to  a 
dismissal. 

When  you  have  dismissed  your  servant,  or  the 
hiring  has  been  otherwise  ended,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  called  upon  to  give  him  a  character. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  thing  to  act 
properly  when  giving  a  late  servant  a  character. 
You  are  not  bound  to  give  one ;  and  if,  through 
your  refusal,  your  late  servant  is  unable  to  obtain 
another  situation,  his  case,  although  a  hard,  is  a 
remediless  one.  Although  not  legally,  you  are, 
however,  morally  bound  to  give  your  servant  a 
character,  although  it  may  not  be  a  complimentary 
one.  But  if  you  do  give  a  character,  you  should 
take  particular  care  mat  you  make  no  statement 
which  you  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  oryou  will 
get  involved  in  an  action  for  damages.  When  Mrs 
Smith  calls  upon  you,  with  reference  to  Mary  Ann's 
character,  you  may  safely  open  your  mind  to  her 
with  respect  to  that  young  person's  merits  and 
demerits,  and  say  anything  you  know  or  believe  to 
be  true,  notwithstanding  that  your  statement  may 
be  very  injurious  to  Mary  Ann's  prospects— and 
the  latter  can  have  no  legal  redress,  for  your  com- 
munication to  Mrs  Smith  is  what  is  called  a 
privileged  one.  But  if  the  substance  of  your 
communication  is  not  only  untrue  in  fact,  but 
maliciously  made,  then  Mary  Ann  can  bring  an 
action  against  you  for  defamation.  Great  latitude 
of  opinion  is  allowed  as  to  Mary  Ann's  qualifi- 
cations :  you  may  think  her  a  slut,  and  worthy  of 
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the  title  you  may  perhaps  have  applied  to  her,  of 
4  Mary  Ann,  yon  missy ;'  while  Airs  Jones  may 
consider  her  a  model  maid  ;  but  if  you  represent 
her  to  be  a  lazy,  bad-tempered,  impertinent  girl, 
and  she  brings  forward  several  persons  with  whom 
she  lived  to  contradict  your  statement,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  prove  your  words.  In  giving  char- 
acters, every  departure  from  actual  truth  is 
attended  with  danger  to  your  pocket  as  well  (let 
us  hope)  as  to  your  peace  of  miud. 

If  you  personate  a  master  or  mistress,  house- 
keeper, or  such-like  persons,  and  give  a  false  or 
forged  character — or  if  you  falsely  assert  in  writing 
that  Mary  Ann  has  served  with  you  as  cook  when 
she  ha3  not,  or  make  a  false  statement  as  to  the 
time  when  she  left  your  service — you  will,  in  any 
of  these  cases,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds. 
And  the  same  penalty  will  attach  to  Mary  Ann  if 
she  offers  herself  as  a  servant,  pretending  to  have 
been  in  service  where  she  has  not  served,  or  with 
a  false  or  forged  certificate  of  character— or  even 
if  she  says  she  has  not  been  in  service  before,  and 
it  turns  out  that  she  has. 


BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  IX. — JOHN  ENGLISH'S  SECOND  LETTER. 

Three  weeks  after  the  date  of  his  first  letter,  John 
English  wrote  again,  as  under,  to  his  friend,  Frank 
Mashiter : 

Mr  dear  Frank — My  last  epistle,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  broke  off  just  as  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Belair.  I  walked  up  through  the  park 
in  a  musing  mood,  but  paused  for  a  moment 
before  ringing  the  bell,  to  take  in  some  of  the 
architectural  details  of  the  building  before  me.  I 
found  it  to  be  an  ugly,  incongruous  pile,  of  various 
dates  and  styles — the  east  wing,  which  is  also  the 
oldest,  being  the  only  portion  that  would  come  out 
effectively  as  a  photograph.  There  is,  however,  as 
1  afterwards  found,  a  charming  old  picture-gallery, 
which  will  make  a  capital  interior  study. 

Bearing  in  mind  Mrs  Winch's  caution,  I  asked 
for  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  after  five  minutes  in  an 
anteroom,  was  conducted  to  the  apartment  of  her 
Ladyship,  a  most  luxuriously  furnished  room.  Lady 
Spencelaugh  is  a  woman  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts, 
with  a  comfortable,  matronly  figure,  gray  hair,  and 
a  bright,  healthy  complexion.  She  is  bon  ttyk, 
without  question ;  and  her  manners  are  quiet 
and  well-bred,  almost  to  frigidity;  with  just  a 


slight  tinge  of  imperiousness,  which  seems  to 
rest  naturally  on  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  receive  and  exact  deference  from  all  around  her. 
Her  Ladyship  listened  attentively  to  all  I  had  to 
say,  examined  the  specimen  photographs  I  had 
taken  with  me  for  inspection,  made  a  few  sensible 
remarks  about  them,  and  then  said  that  she  did 
not  imagine  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  grant- 
ing my  request,  but  that  Sir  Philip  must  be  con- 
sulted in  the  matter  before  any  final  decision  could 
be  given.  So  the  bell  was  rung,  and  a  footman 
sent  to  inquire  whether  Sir  Philip  were  at  liberty 
to  receive  us.  The  answer  was  favourable  ;  so  her 
Ladyship  rose  at  once,  and  desiring  me  to  accom- 

}>any  her,  and  the  footman  to  follow  with  my  port- 
olio,  we  set  out  in  procession  for  the  apartments  of 
the  master  of  Belair. 

The  library,  where  Sir  Philip  is  usually  to  be  I 
found  in  a  morning,  is  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the  | 


house  to  that  occupied  by  Lady  Spencelaugh  ; 
indeed,  the  baronet  aud  his  wife,  as  my  subsequent 
experience  has  shewn  me,  rarely  sec  each  other  till 
they  meet  at  the  dinner-table.  We  had  to  traverse 
three  or  four  long  corridors,  and  to  cross  the  fine 
old  entrauce-hall  before  reaching  the  baronet's  own 
room,  which,  although  known  as  the  library,  and 
can  boast  a  very  tolerable  collection  of  books,  is 
always  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  private  apart- 
ment bv  every  one  in  the  house. 

A  tall,  thin,  white-haired  gentleman,  of  sixty- 
five,  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness  in  a  costume 
that  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  fashions  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  than  with  those  of  to-day ; 
with  thin,  refined,  aristocratic  features  ;  aud  with  a 
manner  that  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  frank- 
ness of  the  soldier,  with  the  high-bred  courtliness 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  6chool :  such  was  my 
first  impression  of  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh.  Many 
men  at  his  age  are  still  robust  and  hearty  ;  but  Sir 
Philip's  constitution  was  shattered  years  ago  in 
India  ;  and  he  seems  to  me  like  a  man  whose  hold 
on  life  is  now  but  a  very  feeble  one.  He  was 
busily  poring  over  some  legal-looking  document  i 
as  we  entered  ;  and  being  slightly  deaf,  he  did  not I 
hear  us.  He  looked  laboriously  and  painfully 
occupied,  as  though  he  were  engaged  in  some  duty, 
whicn,  however  disagreeable  it  might  be,  must  yet 
be  gone  through ;  and  was  slowly  spelling  out  the 
lines  through  his  gold-rimmed  double  eyeglass, 
with  such  an  absorbed,  careworn  expression  on  his 
fine  clear-cut  features,  as  would  have  made  an 
excellent  study  for  a  painter  in  search  of  such  an 
effect 

4  Good-morning,  my  dear  Sir  Philip,'  said  Lady 
Spencelaugli,  touching  her  husband  lightly  on  the 
shoulder.  4  That  must  surely  be  a  very  important 
document,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  serious  expres- 
sion with  which  you  regard  it. 

'Eh!  why,  what,  Margaret,  is  that  you?'  ex- 
claimed the  baronet,  starting  up  at  his  wife's  touch. 
'  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  have  a  visit  from  you  at 
this  early  hour and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her 
Ladyship's  hand  gaUantly. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  tola  me  a  little  fib,'  said  her 
Ladyship,  smoothing  out  her  skirts  over  the  chair, 
which  the  attentive  footman  had  already  placed  for 
her, 4  when  you  sent  me  word  that  you  were  not 
busy  this  morning.' 

'Did  I  really  send  you  word  that  I  was  not 
busy  ?'  said  Sir  Philip  with  an  effort  to  remember, 
as  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  thin  white  hair. 
4  Ton  my  word,  I've  no  recollection  of  having  done 
so ;  but,  in  any  case,  I  am  never  so  busv  that  your 
Ladyship  cannot  have  access  to  me.'  These  words 
were  said  with  a  certain  formality  of  manner,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  bond  which,  after  all 
these  years  of  wedded  life,  still  served  to  unite  Sir 
Philip  and  his  wife,  was  based  on  habitude,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  convenances  of  society,  rather 
than  on  any  mutual  liking  and  esteem — a  view 
which  subsequent  observation  on  ray  part  has 
fully  confirmed.  They  shewed,  too,  how  weak 
and  treacherous  was  the  baronet's  memory ; 
and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  while 
he  has  generally  a  very  clear  and  vivid  recol- 
lection of  events  that  happened  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  not  unfrequently  forgets  the  occur- 
rences of  a  day  or  two  ago ;  or  even,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  what  has  happened  only  five 
minutes  before. 

4  This  person,'  said  Lady  Spencelaugh,  with  a 
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slight  wave  of  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  your 
humble  servant,  '  is  a  Mr — a  Mr  John  English,' 
with  a  glance  through  her  eyeglasB  at  the  card  Bhe 
still  held  between  her  fingers ;  and  then  she  went 
on  to  explain  to  the  barone^  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  Belair,  adding  that  she  saw  no  reason  for  refus- 
ing my  request,  but  rather  several  reasons  why  it 
should  be  granted.  *  He  has  done  the  Duke  of 
Sydenham's  place,  and  Clopford  Castle,'  added  her 


Ladyship, '  so  that  I  think  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
jording  the  permission  he  asks  for ;  but  I  must 
leave  Mr  English  in  your  hands,  my  dear.  You 


in  ace 


will  find  the  contents  of  his  portfolio  rather  inter- 
esting;' and  with  a  gracious  'Good-morning'  to 
her  husband,  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head 
to  me,  Lady  Spencelaugh  swept  out  of  the 
room. 

'  Come  up  closer  to  the  table,  Mr  English/  said 
the  baronet  kindly,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed 
behind  her  Ladyship,  'and  let  us  examine  this 

{►ortfolio  of  yours.  Unfortunately,  my  eyes  are  no 
onger  so  strong  as  they  used  to  be.' 

'You  will  find  this  glass  of  service,  Sir  Philip,' 
I  said,  '  if  you  will  only  be  good  enough  to  try 
it.' 

'  Ah  !  yes,  that  brings  out  the  points  capitally,' 
said  the  old  gentleman;  and  with  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  photographs,  one  after 
another,  with  an  almost  childlike  eagerness, 
recognising  among  the  foreign  ones  many  places 
which  he  had  seen  when  a  young  man  mak- 
ing the  grand  tour,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  relate  to  me  some  little  anecdote  of  travel, 
the  telling  of  which  seemed  to  afford  him  much 
pleasure.  '  Ah !  Mr  English,  yours  is  a  charm- 
ing profession,'  he  said,  as  we  finished  the 
series ;  '  and  although  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
mechanical  one,  yet  there  must,  I  am  sure,  be 
something  of  the  genuine  creative  faculty  in  your 
composition,  or  your  sun-pictures  would  not  come 
out  of  their  dark  chamber  so  clear,  exact,  and 
beautiful,  as  are  those  which  you  have  jurt  shewn 
me.  To  see  those  familiar  nooks  brought  so 
vividly  before  me,  makes  me  feel  a  lad  again ;  and 
for  the  moment,  I  almost  forget  my  weary  weight 
of  years,  and  how  near  I  am  to  the  end.'  He 
sighed  wearily,  and  sat  gazing  silently  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  the  fire. 

Sir  Philip  kept  me  for  more  than  an  hour 
longer,  drawing  out  of  me  some  of  my  experi- 
ences of  travel;  and  seeming  as  much  interested 
in,  and  laughing  as  heartily  over,  my  adventures 
as  though  ne  were  a  bon  camarade  of  my  own 
age. 

My  visit  ended  with  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the 
Hall  on  the  following  day — an  invitation  so  warmly 
pressed  on  me,  that  I  should  have  been  ungrateful 
to  refuse  it  Sir  Philip  took  hold  of  my  hand  as  I 
rose  to  leave  him.   'There  is  a  tone,  a  hidden 

which  strikes 
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something,  in  your  voice,'  1 
familiarly  on  my  ear.  It  sounds  like  the  voice  of 
an  old  friend  heard  long  ago— but  whose  voice  I 
cannot  just  now  call  to  mind.  After  all,'  he  added 
with  a  laugh,  'it  is  perhaps  only  an  old  man's 
fancy. — To-morrow  at  six,  remember.  We  keep 
early  hours  in  the  country.' 

*I  shall  look  rather  awkward,  when  I  reach 
Belair  to-morrow,'  I  murmured  to  myself  as  I  left 
the  room,  'if  it  should  happen  that  Sir  Philip 
has  forgotten  all  about  the  invitation — a  con- 
tingency by  no  means  improbable.' 

Lady  Spencelaugh  was  talking  to  one  of  the 


gardeners  on  the  terraoe  as  I  went  out ;  she  held 
up  a  finger,  and  I  crossed  to  meet  her.  'Well, 
Mr  English,'  she  said,  '  has  Sir  Philip  raised  any 
objections  to  your  scheme  V 

'None  whatever,  thanks  to  your  Ladyship,' 
I  replied.  'Further  than  that,  Sir  Philip  has 
done  mo  the  honour  of  inviting  me  to  dine  at  tho 
Hall  to-morrow/ 

Her  Ladyship's  eyebrows  went  up  momentarily. 
'Hum!  Invited  you  to  dinner,  has  he?  To- 
morrow. Let  me  see.  Whom  have  we  to-morrow  ?' 
She  consulted  her  tablets  for  a  moment,  and  then 
looked  up  with  a  smile :  '  Yes,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  you  to-morrow,  Mr  English,'  she 
said  ;  'and  pray,  send  up  your  largest  portfolio  oi 
photographs :  we  want  a  little  amusement  these 
dull  autumn  evenings. — Good-morning ;'  and  with 
another  smile,  and  a  stately  inclination  of  the 
head,  her  Ladyship  sailed  back  into  the  Hall. 

I  did  not  dream,  my  Frank,  when  I  drove  up 
to  Belair  the  following  afternoon  in  a  rickety  old 
cab,  that  I  was  going  to  meet  my  Fate.  But  so  it 
was.  People  talk  about  presentiments  and  omens, 
but,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  faith  in  such  nonsense. 
All  the  chief  events  of  my  life — and  my  career  ha* 
been  a  strange  one — have  happened  to  me  without 
any  premonition,  visible  or  invisible,  of  what  waf 
about  to  occur.  I  can  guess  how  you  would  explain 
the  matter,  for  I  know  that  you  are  an  arrant 
believer  in  all  such  transcendental  stuff.  Yon 
would  say  that  my  nerves  are  too  coarse  and  strong 
that  my  organisation  is  not  sufficiently  susceptible 
to  those  delicate  spiritual  influences  which  thrill 
the  being  of  a  sensitive  creature  like  yourself,  anc 
which  afterwards,  in  cold  blood  (strange  contra 
diction !},  you  gauge  and  analyse,  and  then  work 
up  as  a  psychological  study,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  choose  to  read  your  literary  lucubrations.  Sucb 
fine  sentimental  theories  seem  to  me  like  tht 
caprices  of  a  brain  diseased.  I  thank  the  unknowr 
progenitors  who  gave  me  these  stout  thews,  that  1 
don  t  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  'dyspepsia, 
and  willingly  leave  the  rest  to  dreamers  like  your 
self. 

On  one  point,  however,  my  organisation  provec 
sufficiently  susceptible,  for  I  had  not  been  ter 
minutes  in  the  drawing-room  at  Belair  before  1 
fell  in  love,  ingloriously  and  helplessly.  Such  i 
splendid  creature,  Frank !  beautiful  as  a  dream 
But  I  am  not  going  to  describe  her ;  it  would  seen 
to  me  like  profanation  to  coldly  catalogue  hei 
charms.  I  will  send  you  her  photograph  instead 
and  then  yon  will  be  able  to  judge  faintly  wha 
the  lovely  reality  is  like— only  very  faintlv,  for  al 
the  warmth  and  colour,  all  the  rich  flush  of  life 
is  wanting  in  these  cold  gray  children  of  th< 
camera.  But  no— on  second  thoughts,  I  will  no 
favour  you  even  thus  far.  I  remember  that  coldh 
critical  glance,  that  cynical  curve  of  the  lip,  and  '. 
tremble.  I  will  neither  describe  her  to  you,  no: 
send  you  her  portrait.  Think  of  the  most  beau 
tiful  creature  you  have  ever  seen,  and  then  of  you 

{wot  friend  as  being  hopelessly  in  love  with  her— 
ost  beyond  recovery — and  you  will  have  some  idei 
of  what  my  condition  has  been  for  the  past  thre< 
weeks,  and  is  at  this  present  writing. 

Her  name  is  Frederica  Spencelaugh;  she  i 
niece  to  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  of  Belair,  and  i 
the  richest  heiress  in  all  Monksnire  :  while  he  wh< 
presumes  to  look  up  to  her  with  the  eyes  of  love  i 
— what  ? — a  man  without  a  name — a  wretched  wai 
and  stray  of  humanity,  without  home  or  kindre< 
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— 'nobody's  bairn.'  I  know  that  I  ought  to  cry 
mea  culpa,  proclaim  myself  a  fool  for  my  pains, 
and  rush  away  from  this  spot  at  once  and  for 
ever.  But,  somehow,  I  do  precisely  the  opposite 
of  all  this :  I  glory  in  my  love,  I  nag  it  to  Jmy 
heart,  I  bind  its  golden  chains  more  firmly  round 
me  every  day.  I  know  that  the  time  must  come, 
and  that  before  many  weeks  are  over,  when  the 
last  page  of  my  life's  idyl  will  be  turned  and  read ; 
when  1  shall  awake  as  from  a  glorious  dream,  and 
have  thenceforth  to  plod  on  through  life  with 
nothing  but  a  memory  to  cheer  me.  Even  so ; 
but  I  will  eat  Love's  lotus,  and  dream  on  while 
I  may. 

I  enjoyed  my  evening  at  Belair  extremely.  What 
a  different  world  it  seemed  from  that  of  my  common 
work-a-day  experience !  The  quiet  refinement  of 
the  company,  which  placed  me  at  my  ease  directly ; 
the  splendour  of  the  rooms — for  even  upholstery 
is  not  without  its  effect  in  such  a  case  upon  a 
novice  like  myself ;  the  dinner,  with  all  its  elegant 
accessories,  and  the  way  in  which  every  want  was 
attended  to  almost  before  it  could  be  felt ;  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  the  easy  running-fire  of 
conversation,  touching  lightly  upon  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent topics,  eliciting  a  spark  from  each  in  turn, 
and  then  gliding  off  to  something  else:  all  these 
things,  I  say,  went  to  make  up  a  species  of  mental 
intoxication,  the  delicious  spell  01  which  lingered 
in  my  brain  for  hours  after  I  got  back  to  my  own 
dull  rooms.  And  then  she  was  there!  I  to 
introduced  to  her  in  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner,  and  sat  opposite  to  her  at  table  ;  and  later 
on  in  the  evening,  when  the  younger  portion  of 
the  company  was  gathered  round  the  piano,  and 
the  elders  were  at  cards  in  another  room,  I  was 
bewildered  to  find  her  close  beside  me,  turning  over 
my  portfolio  of  photographic  views.  I  have  no 
recollection  now  of  how  I  answered  the  questions 
she  put  to  me  respecting  some  of  them,  but  I 
know  that  we  glided  imperceptibly  into  a  plea- 
sant, genial  stream  of  talk,  travel-gossip  chiefly, 
from  which  I  was  aroused,  after  I  know  not  how 
long  a  time,  by  seeing  the  malignant  glare  of  a 
man  fixed  full  on  me  from  the  opposite  comer  of 
the  room.  He  got  up  when  he  saw  that  I  had 
observed  him,  and  turned  away  with  an  evident 
sneer.  'Who  was  that  gentleman?'  leaked  Miss 
Spencelaugh,  who  also  had  seen  his  evil  look. 
'Oh,  that  was  Mr  Duplessis,'  she  answered;  'a 
gentleman  who  visits  frequently  at  Belair.'  She 
seemed,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  freeze  as 
she  said  these  words ;  the  pensive  softness  of  her 
face,  that  look  which  had  charmed  me  but  a  moment 
ago,  gave  place  to  a  proud  defiant  expression,  which 
brought  out  line*  of  imperious  beauty  such  as  I 
had  not  imagined  before.  Presently  she  moved 
away,  and  joined  the  group  around  the  piano. 
That  Mr  Duplessis!    A  handsome  man,  cer- 


tainly ;  very  distinguished-looking,  and  evidently 
a  general  favourite.    Shall  I  tell  you  the  wish*, 
Frank,  that  came  uppermost  in  my  mind  as  I  saw 
him  gliding  softly  about  the  room,  with  a  smile 
and  a  honeyed  word  for  every  one,  but  always  with 
a  stealthy,  feline  glance  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
eves,  directed  towards  Miss  Spencelaugh,  wherever 
she  might  be  1  My  wish,  Frank,  was,  that  he  and  I 
could  be  planted,  foot  to  foot,  in  a  clearing  of  some 
western  forest,  with  a  good  sword  in  the  right  hand  i 
of  each  of  us,  there  to  fight  till  one  of  us  should  I 
fall  not  to  rise  again.    My  old  savage  instincts  are  i 
not  quite  dead  yet,  you  see  ;  they  are  only  trampled  I 


down,  and  will  crop  up  at  various  odd  times,  and 
shew  their  ugly  faces  for  a  moment,  whatever 
may  be  the  society  in  which  I  am  moving. 
Judge,  then,  whether  my  liking  for  this  man 
was  augmented  when  I  learned  casually  that  he 
and  Miss  Spencelaugh  are  said  to  be  engaged, 
and  that  the  marriage  will  take  place  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  I  could  not  believe  it  then, 
and  1  can  hardly  believe  it  now — now,  three  weeks 
later,  during  which  time  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  them  together  on  several  occasions. 
Duplessis  is  up  at  Belair  nearly  every  day,  and  he 
and  Miss  Spencelaugh  are  necessarily  thrown  much 
into  each  other's  society ;  but  however  much  he  may 
flatter  himself  on  that  score,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  think  that  she  loves  him.  Regard,  friendship, 
Irking,  she  may,  perhaps,  have  for  him ;  and  admir- 
ation of  his  many  brilliant  qualities  ;  but  for  him, 
no  love-light  shines  in  those  grand  black  eyes — of 
that  I  am  certain.  I  am  probably  deceiving  myself 
in  this  matter,  you  will  say ;  but  my  chief  reason 
for  believing  that  she  doer  not  love  him  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  I  am  not  jealous  of  him.  If  you 
cannot  understand  this  without  further  explanation, 
I  pity  you. 

But,  you  will  urge,  in  a  certain  class  of  society, 
marriages  of  convenience  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon :  may  not  this  be  one  of  them  ?  I  confers 
that  on  this  score  I  am  more  uneasy  than  on  the 
former  ;  and  yet  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  so. 
It  seems  to  me  an  insult  to  Miss  Spencelaugh  to 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  she  would  yield  her 
hand  to  any  man  without  giving  her  love  with  it. 
And,  again,  what  worldly  advantages  are  there  on 
his  aide  to  make  such  a  match  seem  probable? 
None ;  for  neither  in  wealth,  nor  social  position,  can 
he  pretend  to  equal  the  niece  of  Sir  Philip  Spence- 
laugh. No— Monsieur  Henri  Duplessis  will  never 
wea  the  heiress  of  Belair. 

During  the  three  weeks  that  have  intervened 
between  my  first  visit  to  Belair  and  the  date  of  this 
letter,  I  have  completed  the  views  required  for  the 
work  on  which  I  am  engaged  by  my  employers, 
and  have  now  got  in  hand  a  series  of  photographic 
studies  of  the  Hall  and  its  surroundings  for  Sir 
Philip.  I  have  also  taken  the  portraits  of  the 
family,  including  that  of  the  lovely  Frederica — a 
topic  on  which  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  write 
further. 


chapter  x. — John's  second  letter  continued. 

I  am  writing  this  long  letter  at  intervals,  when  I 
have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  feel  i'  the  mood.  You 
know  that  I  was  always  fond  of  pedestrian  excur- 
sions— my  lungs  never  seem  to  play  freely  unless  I 
get  through  a  considerable  quantity  of  walking- 
exercise  each  day — and  I  have  found  time,  since  I 
took  up  my  quarters  at  Normanford,  to  visit  some 
of  the  most  lovely  nooks  of  this  lovely  county.  I 
had  been  out  for  a  long  excursion  one  day  last 
week,  and  was  returning  homeward  by  a  different 
route,  when,  just  beyond  a  tiny  hamlet  of  about  a 
score  houses,  I  came  upon  some  interesting  ruins, 
which  I  at  once  stopped:  to  sketch  without  knowing 
anything  whatever  respecting  them  While  I  was 
thus  occupied,  an  old  gentleman  came  ambling  up 
on  his  cob,  whom,  from  his  garb  and  general 
appearance,  I  judged  to  be  the  village  doctor.  In 
these  quiet  country  places,  strangers  do  not  stand  on 
ceremony ;  and  the  doctor,  as  I  shall  call  him,  reined 
up  his  cob  close  behind  me,  and  peered  over  my 
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shoulder  for  a  minute  or  two  before  speaking.  '  A 
tolerable  sketch  of  the  ruins,  young  gentleman,'  he 
said  at  last ;  '  almost  as  good  a  one  as  I  could  do 
myself.    Not  quite,  though — not  quite.' 

There  was  so  much  self-complacency  both  in  his 
words  and  his  manner  of  saying  them,  that  I  was 
on  my  stilts  in  a  moment.  '  Really,  six,'  I  replied, 
'  I  cannot  help  feeling  flattered  to  think  that  my 
poor  sketch  approximates,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  so  superior  a  standard.' 

•  There,  now,  you  are  losing  your  temper,  and 
talking  nonsense,'  said  the  stranger  with  a  laugh  ; 
*  very  Dad  things  to  do,  both  of  them.  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  father,  and  you  have  no  business 
to  get  into  a  huff  with  what  I  said  just  now.  You 
do  not  sketch  as  well  as  1  do — there !  and  I  very 
much  question  whether  you  even  know  the  name 
of  the  ruin  which  you  are  so  viciously  trying  to 
draw.  That  arch,  by  the  by,  is  quite  out  of  the 
perpendioular.' 

i  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  tore  my  sketch  in 
two,  and  then  turned  and  confronted  my  tor- 
mentor. 1  Perhaps  vou  will  be  kind  enough  to  act 
as  my  cicerone,'  I  said.  '  You  seem  quite  competent 
for  the  poet,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  an  entire 
stranger  in  this  uncivilised  part  of  the  country.' 

1  An  impertinence  veiled  under  an  appearance  of 

Eod-humour,'  answered  the  doctor.  *  However,  I 
ve  no  objection,  in  the  present  instance,  to  act 
the  part  of  a  local  guide-book  for  your  behoof. 
The  ruin  before  you,  young  man,  is  that  of  the 
Abbey  of  Seven  Saints,  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;'  and  with  that  he  went  on  to  give  me  a 
long  description  of  the  old  place,  which,  as  it 
would  in  nowise  interest  you,  I  pretermit 

'Then,  the  village  over  the  hill  there,'  I  said 
when  he  came  to  an  end,  'is,  I  suppose,  named 
after  the  old  abbey  V 

'  It  is,  and  it  is  not,'  said  the  stranger.  1  Origin- 
ally, no  doubt,  it  was  called  the  village  of  Seven 
Saints  ;  but  centuries  ago  the  name  got  strangely 
corrupted,  or  rather,  the  two  words  got  reversed, 
and  for  a  longer  period  than  I  can  tell  you,  it  has 
been  known  as  the  village  of  Saint  Sevens.' 

Saint  Sevens !  Long  after  I  and  my  new 
acquaintance  had  shaken  hands  and  parted — after 
I  got  home,  and  while  I  smoked  my  evening  pipe, 
and  even  after  I  got  to  bed,  those  two  words 
haunted  my  memory  strangely.  I  was  firmly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  I  had  heard 
them  before.  But  when,  and  where  ?  Guided  by 
previous  experience,  my  mind  went  groping  back 
among  the  dim  recollections  of  my  early  fife,  in 
my  first  home  across  the  sea  ;  but  all  my  aearchings 
into  that  far-off  time  seemed  useless  ;  my  memory 
was  decidedly  at  fault ;  and  I  was  still  musing  and 
pondering  over  the  subject  when  I  fell  asleep.  In 
the  dead  middle  of  the  night,  I  suddenly  awoke, 
and  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed ;  and  the  same  moment 
there  flashed  into  my  brain,  as  vividly  as  though 
the  words  had  been  written  on  the  black  wall  in 
letters  of  flame,  this  quaint  old  local  distich,  which 
the  woman  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  before — 
she  who  was  at  once  so  cruel  and  so  kind  to  me, 
when,  as  a  child,  she  and  her  husband  had  me  in 
their  charge — used  sometimes  to  croon  to  herself 
as  she  went  about  her  labours  in  the  house  : 

We  ring  in  the  dark,  say  the  bells  of  Saint  Mark. 
Wc  ring  you  to  heaven,  say  the  bells  of  Saint  Seven. 
We  ring  you  to  bod,  say  the  bells  of  Saint  Ned. 

I  Next  day,  I  verified,  by  personal  inquiry  in  the 
fer     ; 
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neighbourhood,  the  fact,  that  the  old  country-side 
rhyme  which  I  have  set  down  above,  was  not  a 
mere  figment  of  my  own  brain ;  but  that  it  has  a 
real  existence,  probably  a  very  old  one,  and  is  still 
locally  popular  among  the  housewives  and  children 
of  the  labouring-men  living  within  sound  of  the 
bells  of  the  three  churches  of  which  it  makes 
mention,  no  one  of  which  is  more  than  a  mile 
apart  from  the  others. 

Is  this  another  step,  Frank,  on  that  dark  road 
along  which  I  am  apparently  being  led  without 
any  volition  of  my  own  ;  and  which  I  cannot  but 
hope  will  ultimately  bring  me  to  a  goal  where  I 
shall  find  a  solution  of  the  great  myBtery  of  my 
life — although  as  yet  the  path  before  me — if, 
indeed,  there  be  a  path  at  all — is  hidden  in  densest 
cloud,  from  which  neither  hand  nor  voice  comes 
forth  to  guide  me  on  my  way  ? 

I  have  thought  much  during  the  past  three 
weeks  on  what  passed  between  Mrs  Winch  and 
myself,  but,  to  all  appearance,  I  am  still  as  far  as 
ever  from  grasping  the  key  of  the  enigma.  Had 
the  widow's  warning  letter  reached  Lady  S pence- 
laugh,  I  might  perhaps  have  gathered,  from  the 
conduct  or  conversation  of  the  latter,  some  faint 
clue  which  would  have  guided  me  out  of  the  maze 
of  perplexity  in  which  I  am  still  wandering.  But 
the  landlady  has  not  yet  come  back,  and  her  Lady- 
ship evidently  knows  of  no  reason  why  I  should 
be  considered  by  her  as  '  dangerous.'  I  await  the 
return  of  Mrs  Winch  anxiously. 

While  I  think  of  it,  let  me  tell  you  a  curious 
little  circumstance  which  happened  to  me  the 
other  day ;  and  yet  it  seems  almost  too  trivial  to 
set  down.  But  life  is  made  up  of  trifles,  and  this 
one  may  have  its  significance  as  well  as  others. 

I  had  ordered  a  box  of  chemicals  from  London, 
but  not  receiving  it  in  due  course,  I  walked  over 
to  Eingsthorpe,  the  nearest  railway  station  to 
Normanford,  to  inquire  respecting  the  delay. 
After  getting  the  information  I  needed,  I  turned 
to  leave  the  broking-office,  but  halted  for  a  moment 
near  the  door  to  consult  the  monthly  time-table. 
The  afternoon  was  darkening  by  this  time,  and 
while  I  was  peering  at  the  figures,  a  porter  came 
and  lighted  a  lamp  close  before  my  face  ;  and  next 
moment  the  door  of  some  inner  room  was  opened, 
and  a  middle-aged,  plainly-dressed  woman,  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before,  came  out,  and  was  brush- 
ing hastily  past  me,  when  happening  to  look  up, 
her  eyes  met  mine  for  a  moment,  and  in  that 
moment  she  flung  up  one  of  her  arms,  as  though 
to  defend  herself  against  an  invisible  foe,  and 
staggered  back  like  one  stricken  by  some  resistless 
terror.  I,  too,  fell  back  a  pace  or  two  in  surprise, 
and  next  instant  the  woman  rushed  past  me  and 
out  of  the  office,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so :  '  Come 
back  from  the  dead !  come  back  from  the  dead ! ' 
and  so  disappeared  in  the  darkness  outside.  I 
followed  her  out  on  to  the  platform,  but  she  was 
gone  already.  1  Who  was  that  woman  that  went 
out  just  now?'  I  asked  the  lame  porter.  'Didn't 
see  any  woman,  eir,  therefore  can't  say,'  he  replied. 
I  wandered  up  and  down  the  platform  for  some 
time,  but  without  seeing  anytning  more  of  the 
woman,  whom  I  at  once  set  down  as  crazy  ;  so  you 
must  take  my  narrative  for  what  it  is  worth. 

On  quitting  Belair  yesterday  afternoon,  I  took  a 
road  through  the  park  that  I  had  never  traversed 
before — a  road  which  led  direct  from  Normanford, 
and  which  brought  me,  after  a  time,  to  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  the  park,  and  to  the  little  church 
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of  Belair,  where,  for  centuries  post,  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Spencelaugh  family  have  found  their 
last  resting-place.  This  church  is  a  very  humble 
and  unpretending  edifice,  of  the  early  Norman 
period,  repaired  and  renovated  at  various  times 
since  its  erection.  The  little  place  abounds  with 
records  of  the  great  family  at  the  Hall.  The  oldest 
monument,  and  one  that  is  much  defaced,  is  that 
of  a  certain  Sir  Geoffrey  Spencelaigh,  a  celebrated 
Crusader,  who  lies  there  in  effigy,  with  crossed  legs, 
and  a  hound  at  his  feet.  From  the  time  of  this 
hero,  the  records  of  the  lords  of  Belair  and  their 
wives  follow  for  several  centuries  in  regular  suc- 
cession, some  of  them  being  written  in  medieval 
Latin,  and  some  in  crabbed  Old  English  ;  some  of 
them  being  simple  records  of  births  and  deaths, 
while  others  wander  off  into  eulogistic  strains  of 
turgid  prose,  or,  stiU  worse,  into  limning  stanzas  of 
watery  verse.  I  had  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  the 
series,  when  my  studies  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  little  bustling  man  in  block,  with  a 
bunch  of  noisy  keys,  and  an  asthmatic  cough,  who 
introduced  himself  as  the  clerk  of  the  church,  and 
volunteered  any  information  respecting  the  edifice 
and  its  monuments  that  I  might  require.  As  it 
happened,  I  did  want  some  information  just  then, 
and  there  was  no  one  more  likely  than  he  to  furnish 
it ;  so,  for  nearly  an  hour  the  little  man  and  I 
paced  the  gravelled  pathway  of  the  churchyard,  on 
which  the  autumn  sun  was  shining  warm  and  ruU, 
I  listening,  while  he  favoured  me  with  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  family  at  Belair  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  I  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh,  the  last  baronet,  was  Miss 
Spencelaugh's  father,  and  cousin  to  the  present 
baronet,  and  that  both  he  and  his  wife  died  in 
India ;  and  that,  consequently,  Sir  Philip  is  not  in 
reality  Frederica's  uncle,  but  merely  her  father's 
cousin.  I  learned,  further,  that  the  present  Lady 
Spencelaugh  is  Sir  Philip's  second  wife ;  and  that 
his  first  wife  died  also  in  India,  within  a  month  or 
two  of  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur's  wife,  the  two 
women  having  been  bosom-friends  from  girlhood. 
The  most  recent  tablet  in  the  church  is  one  record- 
ing the  death  of  Sir  Philip's  eldest-born,  a  son  by 
his  first  wife,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  who  was 
named  Arthur,  after  the  last  baronet,  his  father's 
cousin. 

You  wonder,  probably,  why  I  should  display  so 
great  an  interest  in  the  records  of  a  family  with 
whose  very  existence  I  was  unacquainted  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  My  only  excuse  is,  that  whatever 
has  any,  the  remotest  reference  to  Her  has  for  me  a 
fascination  which  I  am  utterly  powerless  to  resist. 
Do  I  hope  to  win  her  ?  Ah,  no !  I  am  not  insane 
enough  to  hope  that  But  I  cannot  cease  to  love 
her. 

As  I  was  returning  through  the  park  on  my 
way  home  from  the  little  church,  I  encoun- 
tered Sir  Philip  himself,  who,  tempted '  by  the 
fineness  of  the  day,  had  come  out  for  a  ramble,  but 
having  wandered  further  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  was  now  sitting  on  a  bench  under  one  of  the 
trees,  doubting  his  ability  to  get  back  unaided  to 
the  HalL  The  meeting  was  an  opportune  one  ; 
Sir  Philip  was  glad  to  nave  the  assistance  of  ray 
arm  back  home,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be  of  even  so 
sbght  a  service  to  one  whom  I  respect  and  esteem 
so  greatly.  Yes,  Frank,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  I  think  I  may  say  without  flattery, 
that  a  mutual  and  very  genuine  liking  exists 
between  the  wealthy  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh, 


whose  pedigree  goes  back  for  I  know  not  how 
many  centuries,  and  the  homeless  and  obscure 
John  English  the  photographer.  He  himself,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  has  given  me  to  understand 
that  it  is  so.  During  the  time  that  I  was  taking 
photographs  of  the  Hall,  he  would  come  pottering 
after  me ;  sometimes  content  to  sit  quietly  near  me 
in  the  sun  without  speaking ;  sometimes  asking  me 
a  hundred  questions  respecting  my  profession,  and 
the  different  places  I  have  visited ;  according  as  his 
mood  happened  to  be  a  silent  or  a  talkative  one. 
Then,  when  my  morning's  work  was  done,  he 
would  often  have  me  into  the  library,  and  shew 
me  some  of  the  rare  old  volumes  it  contains,  for  he 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  bibliopole  in  his  time  ; 
and  after  that  came  luncheon,  sometimes  partaken 
of  with  him  alone,  sometimes  in  company  with 
Miss  Spencelaugh.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  lov- 
ing tenderness  with  which  that  fair  young  creature 
attended  to  'the  old  man's  wants ;  had  they  been 
father  and  daughter,  the  tie  between  them  could 
not  have  been  a  closer  one. 

I  left  Sir  Philip  at  the  door  of  the  Hall,  but 
not  till  he  had  made  me  promise  to  dine  there  to- 
day ;  and  there,  to-day,  I  have  dined — scarcely  an 
hour  has  elapsed  since  my  return  home — and  I 
am  sitting  up  to  put  the  last  few  lines  to  this 
lengthy  epistle,  because  I  am  in  no  humour  for  bed. 

Frea  erica  was  there — how  it  thrills  me  to  write 
the  name  ! — and  as  beautiful  as  ever.  1  know  that 
1  ought  to  call  her  Miss  Spencelaugh,  and  to  any 
other  than  you,  old  friend,  I  should  not  think  of 
calling  her  otherwise.  There  were  only  some 
three  or  four  guests  besides  myself,  and  all  of  them 
elderly  people.  She  and  I  were  the  only  young 
people  present ;  for  by  some  blessed  concatenation 
of  circumstances,  that  hateful  Duple&sis,  although 
expected,  was  unable  to  come  ;  and  I  had  her  sweet 
society  all  to  myself  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the 
drawing-room.  Such  moments  of  felicity,  Frank, 
can  come  to  a  fellow  like  me  but  seldom  in  a  life- 
time. How  will  it  all  end  1  I  tremble  when  I 
venture  to  look  into  the  future.  Nay,  but  I  will 
look  forward  no  more.  I  am  one  of  Love's 
fatalists,  to  whom  the  sweet  intoxication  of  the 
present  is  all  in  all. 

I  found  Sir  Philip's  dog-cart  and  a  groom  at 
my  disposal  when  it  was  time  to  depart.  A  low 
growl  of  thunder  sounded  among  the  hills  just  as 
we  left  the  HalL  '  We  shall  have  a  storm  before 
long,  sir,'  said  the  man.  '  It  has  been  threatening 
all  evening,  but  we  may  jierhaps  be  able  to  get 
into  Normanford  before  the  rain  comes  oil*  After 
a  rapid  drive  down  the  park,  we  halted  for  a 
minute  at  the  lodge  while  the  keeper  came  out  to 
open  the  gates  for  us.  Another  venicle,  which  we 
could  just  dimly  make  out  through  the  darkness, 
drove  up  on  the  opposite  side  while  we  were  wait- 
ing. Next  moment  the  gates  were  opened,  and  we 
passed  slowly  through,  while  the  other  vehicle 
turned  the  corner  of  the  road  to  enter.  At  the 
instant  that  we  passed  each  other,  an  intensely 
vivid  flash  of  lightning,  the  first  of  the  storm, 
broke  from  the  black  sky,  revealing  by  its  moment- 
ary blaze  the  faces  of  Mrs  Winch  and  her  son 
Jerry.  In  that  one  brief  second  of  time  the  widow's 
eyes  and  mine  met :  she  saw  her  enemy,  and  I  saw 
mine :  next  moment,  the  intense  blackness  swal- 
lowed us  up  one  from  the  other  ;  and  then  the 
thunder  spoke,  and  the  hills  answered,  and  to  these 
grand  accompaniments  of  nature  I  rode  swiftly 
homewanl.    W hat  will  be  the  result  of  Mrs  Winch's 
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visit  to  the  Hall,  1  cannot  even  surmise.  Lady 
Spencelaugh  will  now  learn  how  the  note  written 
her  by  the  widow  miscarried.  How  thiB  informa- 
tion will  affect  my  future  intimacy  with  the  inmates 
of  Belair,  is  another  problem  which  I  am  quite 
unable  to  solve. 

The  clock  of  the  little  church  on  the  hill  has 
just  struck  two.  High  time  to  conclude,  is  it  not? 
Write  soon,  dear  Frank,  and  believe  me  ever,  your 
affectionate  friend,  John  English. 

Postscript.— Eleven  a.m.  next  morning.  The 
widow's  visit  to  Belair  has  already  proved  fruitful 
in  effects  ;  witness  the  following  note  which  I  have 
just  received  by  special  messenger : 

'Lady  Spencelaugh  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mr  John  English,  and  begs  to  inform  him  that 
in  consequence  of  certain  circumstances  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  hia  services  will  not 
be  required  at  Belair  to  complete  the  series  of 
photographic  studies  arranged  for  by  Sir  Philip 
Spencelaugh.  Mr  English  will  oblige  by  sending 
in  his  bill  to  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  a  cheque 
shall  at  once  be  sent  him  for  the  amount.  Lady  S. 
thinks  it  just  necessary  to  add,  that  the  state  of 
Sir  Philip's  health  will  entirely  preclude  him  for 
some  time  to  come  from  being  seen  by  any  but  his 
most  intimate  friends.' 

Am  I  right  or  wrong,  Frank,  in  thinking  that 
there  is  something  more  in  all  this — in  all  that  has 
happened  to  me  since  my  arrival  at  Normanford — 
than  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  ?  If  Lady  Spence- 
laugh and  Mrs  Winch  think  that  this  step  on  their 
part  will  result  in  my  quitting  the  little  town, 
they  are  utterly  mistaken.  What  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  hidden  link  that  connects  me,  John 
English,  a  humble  wandering  photographer,  with 
the  great  Lady  of  Belair,  and  the  landlady  of  an 
obscure  country  inn,  is  quite  beyond  my  power  to 
imagine  ;  but  here  I  will  remain  till  I  have  sifted 
the  mystery  to  the  bottom.  How  to  set  about  this 
task,  I  cannot  tell :  I  see  nothing  clearly  at  present, 
except  that  by  this  mandate  of  iter  Ladyship  I  am 
shut  out  from  the  sweet  society  of  her  I  love.  This 
I  understand  and  feel  but  too  bitterly.  For  the  rest, 
I  must  have  time  to  think.  That  Miss  Spence- 
laugh and  kind-hearted  Sir  Philip  have  no  hand 
in  my  dismissal,  I  feel  firmly  convinced.  But  as 
for  her  Ladyship,  she  will  not  get  rid  of  me  quite 
so  easily  as  she  imagines.  J.  E. 


ICHABOE,  THE  GUANO  ISLAND. 
H.MS.   Thunderbolt  was   lying  at  anchor  in 
Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  our 
captain  received  orders  from  the  admiral  com- 
manding the  squadron  on  the  station  to  proceed 
with  his  ship  forthwith  to  the  island  of  Ichnboe,  I 
on  the  coast  of  Angra  Peguina,  and  there  to  keep  | 
her  as  a  guard-ship  until  further  orders.    Fearful  j 
rumours  of  the  state  of  things  at  Ichaboe  had  | 
reached  the  Cape.    It  was  said  that  the  harbour 
and  island  were  in  a  condition  of  absolute  anarchy ; 
that  law  and  order  were  set  at  defiance ;  that 
quarrels   and   fights,    sometimes  attended  with 
serious,  and  even  fatal  results,  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence between  the  crews  of  rival  ships,  and  rival 
gangs  of  labourers  on  whore ;  that  the  captains  of 
some  ships  had  not  only  been  forbidden  to  land  on 
the  bland,  but  had  been  ordered  to  quit  the 


harbour  with  their  vessels ;  and  that  unless  some 
legally  appointed  authority  was  speedily  established, 
and  maintained  by  force  if  necessary,  matters  would 
assume  a  still  more  serious  aspect 

At  the  date  of  which  I  write,  the  position  of  the 
island  of  Ichaboe  was  not  accurately  known.  It 
had  rarely  been  visited,  save  by  a  few  Dutch 
coasting-skippers,  until,  by  some  chance,  it  was 
discovered  to  contain,  or  rather  chiefly  to  consist  of, 
a  rich  deposit  of  guano— the  great  fertilising  agent 
which  had  about  this  time  begun  to  attract  the 
attention  of  scientific  farmers  and  agriculturists. 
Its  position  was  not  laid  down  upon  any  of  the  then 
existing  charts  of  the  African  coast ;  and  of  the  few 
masters  of  merchantmen  and  coasters  who  had 
visited  the  spot,  no  two  were  found  to  agree  exactly 
in  respect  to  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

Thus  it  was  that,  after  having  taken  a  final 
point  of  departure  from  Cape  Volta,  we  ran  along 
the  coast  under  easy  sail  during  the  day,  often 
'lying  to'  for  hours  together  at  night.  Some- 
times we  fancied  that  we  could  discern  the 
indistinct  lines  of  a  crowd  of  ships'  masts  and 
spars  behind  some  lofty  'hummock  of  land,  and 
were  thuB  led  to  run  the  ships'  prow  into  several 
small  inlets,  and  creeks,  and  bays,  with  no  other 
result  than  the  stirring  up  of  the  huge  ground- 
sharks,  which  would  rise  to  the  surface  to  discover 
what  description  of  unknown  monster  had  intruded 
into  their  solitary  domains,  and  poking  their 
hideous  shovel-snouts  out  of  the  water,  would  gaze 
upon  us  for  a  few  moments,  with  a  look  of  sullen 
curiosity  in  their  greedy  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  then 
sink  slowly  down  again  to  their  beds  of  mud  ut 
the  bottom.  In  this  manner  a  week  passed  away 
ere  the  welcome  cry  of  4  Land,  ho  !'  was  heard  from 
the  man  on  the  look-out  aloft 

The  reports  of  the  officers  who  had  gone  aloft 
corroborated  this  welcome  news,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  all  doubt  was  set  at  rest.  The 
haze  over  the  land  lifted  as  the  sun  rose 
higher  in  the  heavens,  and  a  forest  of  masts  and 
spars  could  be  seen,  even  from  the  ship's  deck, 
rising  from  behind  a  dome-shaped  4  hummock '  of 
land,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  anxiously -loo  ked-for 
island  of  Ichaboe. 

The  bay  opened  to  our  view  as  we  proceeded, 
and  disclosed  a  fleet  of  nearly  two  hundred  vessels 
of  all  sizes  and  of  every  description,  from  large 
ships  of  one  thousand,  to  small  schooners  of 
scarcely  more  tlum  a  hundred  tons ;  boats  were 
passing  to  and  fro  from  ship  to  ship,  and  between 
the  ships  and  the  shore ;  while  the  shore  itself  was 
thronged  with  men,  and  lined— facing  the  harbour 
—with  groups  of  canvas  tents,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  military  encampment 

It  was  not,  however,  until  we  were  near  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  that  we  could  discern  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  island,  which  at  one  spot 
w  as  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow 
channel,  scarcely  fifty  yards  in  breadth.  The  island 
of  Ichaboe,  previous  to  the  accumulation  of  guano 
on  its  surface,  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
sand-bank  of  nearly  circular  form,  and  about  half 
a  mile  in  diameter ;  and  now  that  the  guano  has 
been  removed,  it  is  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. The  island  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  against 
which  the  surf  dashes  violently  from  seaward, 
rendering  a  landing  upon  its  outer  shore  impos- 
sible. From  very  near  the  water's  edge,  the  guano 
rose  in  the  form  of  a  dome  to  the  height  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  on  its  summit 
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some  patriotic  sea-captain  had  planted  the  British 
Union-jack,  and  thus  formally  taken  possession  of 
the  island  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
British  crown. 

This,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  many  sources  from 
which  irritation  and  trouble  had  arisen ;  for  though 
the  coast  of  Angra  Peguina  is  formally  claimed 
by  no  European  power,  and  though,  if  any  power 
has  the  right  to  a  priority  of  claim,  it  is  Portugal — 
the  name  of  Angra  Peguina  having  been  conferred 
upon  the  coast  by  the  early  Portuguese  navigators 
— several  foreign  ships  had  been  prevented  by  the 
British  claimants  from  taking  a  cargo  of  guano  on 
board 

The  chief  causes  of  complaint  were,  that  the 
masters  of  certain  ships  belonging  to  large  ship- 
owning  firms  in  Great  Britain  had  attempted  to 
monopolise  all  the  guano  on  the  island,  and  had 
in  a  great  measure  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
object  by  retaining  possession  of  the  'guano-pits' 
after  their  own  vessels  were  loaded,  until  other 
vessels  belonging  to  the  same  huge  firms  arrived  to 
take  their  place :  also,  that  when  other  ship-masters 
— 'outsiders,'  as  they  were  termed — who  were  not 
in  the  league  had  attempted  to  load  their  vessels, 
they  had  been  prevented  from  so  doing  by  force,  as 
well  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  on  the  island  as 
on  that  of  the  rival  ship-masters  and  seamen.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  those  who 
claimed  a  prior  right  to  load  the  guano  from  the 
'pits,'  that  the  owners  of  their  ships  had  been  first 
in  the  field,  and  had  been  at  very  great  expense  in 
constructing  wharfs,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
for  any  ship's  crew  to  load  a  cargo  from  the  island, 
and  that  those  who  had  been  at  no  expense  in  the 
construction  of  these  wharfs  claimed  the  privilege 
of  using  them. 

When  the  Thunderbolt  first  entered  the  harbour, 
about  half  the  gnano  had  already  been  removed, 
and  the  surface  from  which  it  had  been  taken 
presented  the  appearance  from  the  ship  of  a  dark- 
coloured,  ragged  cliff.  It  was  not  until  we  had 
landed  on  the  island,  that  we  could  form  any 
correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  guano,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  accumulated  in  such  a 
vast  quantity. 

This  landing,  however,  was  not  so  easily  effected. 
I  have  observed  that  it  was  impracticable  to  load 
the  guano  without  the  aid  of  wharfs  ;  I  may  add 
that  without  these  wharfs  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  land  from  a  ship's  boat,  unless  in 
unusually  fine  weather ;  and  that  frequently — as 
often,  indeed,  as  two  or  three  days  in  each  week — it 
was  impossible  to  load  the  guano  even  from  the 
wharfs  into  the  boats.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  was 
the  water  of  the  harbour  perfectly  smooth,  or  even 
the  inner  side  of  the  island  free  from  surf.  A 
moderate  breeze  from  the  northward  would  send  a 
rolling  sea  into  the  bay,  and  cause  the  surf  to  break 
with  considerable  violence  over  the  reefs  of  rocks 
that  surrounded  the  island  ;  and  a  strong  breeze 
would  create  a  sea  that  rendered  the  anchorage 
dangerons,  and  compelled  a  strict  watch  to  be  kept 
to  prevent  the  vessels  from  driving  their  anchors, 
or  running  foul  of  each  other,  while  the  surf  at 
such  times  raged  so  violently  that  no  boat  could 
safely  approach  the  shore.  For  this  reason,  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  order  that  ships  should  be 
enabled  to  load  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  allow 
a  number  of  men  to  live  constantly  on  shore  in  the 
tents  already  mentioned.  The  majority  of  these 
men  were  'navvies,'  sent  out  from  Liverpool  by 


ship-owners  who  had  a  number  of  ships  employed 
in  the  trade,  while  several  seamen  from  the  ships 
generally  remained  on  shore  with  the  'navvies' 
while  the  ship  to  which  they  belonged  was  loading 
her  cargo.  These  men,  who  were  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  provisions  on  shore,  and-  to  whom 
fresh  provisions  were  from  time  to  time  supplied 
from  the  ships,  were  thus  enabled  to  work  at  bring- 
ing down  the  guano  and  filling  it  into  bags,  when 
the  snrf  was  too  violent  for  the  boats  to  come  to 
the  wharfs:  and  thus  a  large  quantity  of  guano 
was  carried  down  to  the  wharfs  ready  to  be 
tumbled  into  the  boats  as  soon  as  the  weather 
moderated.  The  bags  were  then  taken  off  to  the 
ships  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  their  contents 
started  into  the  holds,  where,  while  some  of  the 
ship's  crew  trimmed  the  guano  '  in  bulk,'  the  boat's 
crew  returned  to  the  wharf  with  the  empty  bags, 
and  received  another  load. 

On  approaching  a  wharf,  whether  with  an  inten- 
tion to  land  or  to  obtain  a  boat-load  of  guano,  it 
was  necessary  to  watch  an  opportunity,  and  run  the 
boat  in  on  the  top  of  a  high  sea.  If  a  load  were 
required,  the  bags,  already  on  the  wharf,  were 
tumbled  into  the  boat  as  quickly  as  possible^  the 
boat's  crew  meanwhile  holding  the  boat  in  position 
by  grasping  the  chain-cables  with  all  their  might ; 
and  when  the  boat  was  loaded,  she  was  permitted 
to  go  out  on  the  top  of  a  receding  sea,  the  men 
standing  ready  to  ply  their  oars  the  very  moment 
she  was  clear  of  the  reef,  lest  she  should  be  carried 
Lack  into  the  surf  and  dashed  to  pieces. 

Once  landed  and  clear  of  the  wharf,  we  stood  on 
a  beach  of  fine  silvery  sand,  which  extended  to  tho 
centre  of  the  island — the  guano,  as  1  have  observed, 
having,  at  the  date  of  our  arrival,  been  half  carried 
away.  A  strong  ammoniacal  stench,  extremely 
disagreeable  until  one  became  accustomed  to  it, 
and  resembling  the  smell  of  a  mixture  of  hartshorn 
and  stable  manure,  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the 
island,  and  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  we 
approached  the  wall  of  guano,  which  now,  having 
been  cut  through  the  centre  of  the  dome,  rose  to 
its  greatest  height,  and  presented  a  compact  mass 
of  a  dark  snuff-colour,  though  the  surface  of  the 
mound  was  of  a  silver-gray,  elastic  to  the  tread, 
and  covered  with  a  short,  scanty  kind  of  grayish 
grass  or  moss. 

The  mass  of  guano  was  measured  into  '  pits'— so 
termed  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  lines,  each 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart  from  the  other,  were 
run  up  from  the  sand  to  the  summit  of  the  mound, 
and  each  division  was  termed  a  '  pit,'  and  claimed 
by  the  owners  of  the  opposite  wharf ;  the  privilege 
to  load  from  a  pit  being  paid  for  by  outsiders  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  use  of  the  wharfs  was  paid 
for.  These  pits,  however,  differed  greatly  in 
value,  as  those,  of  course,  which  cut  through  the 
central  portion  of  the  mound  contained  a  very 
much  larger  quantity  of  guano  than  those  which 
cut  through  the  extreme  ends. 

The  following  was  the  method  employed  to 
bring  down  the  guano  from  the  summit  of  the 
mound  or  dome,  in  order  to  fill  the  bags  from  the 
beach. 

A  line  was  drawn  the  full  breadth  of  the  pit, 
and  about  six  feet  back  from  tho  edge  on  either 
side  (thus  |_J  ).  The  navvies  then  dug  a  narrow 
trench  about  six  or  eight  feet  deep  along  the  lines 
marked  out,  and  into  this  trench— round  the  mass 
of  guano  required  to  be  brought  down — a  stout  rope 
was  thrown,  the  two  ends  of  which  reached  to  the 
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beach  beneath.  A  great  number  of  men  then 
seized  the  two  ends  of  the  rope,  and  tagged  at 
them  with  all  their  strength,  until  the  mass — 
generally  weighing  four  or  five  tons— was  gradually 
loosen  ed,and  came  crumbling  down— when  the  men 
ran  to  escape  from  it ;  though  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  those  who  had  not  been  quick 
enough  to  effect  their  escape  were  buried  beneath 
the  falling  guano,  and  severely  bruised,  and  some- 
times almost  suffocated  before  they  could  be 
extricated. 

The  digging  the  narrow  trench  at  the  summit 
was  also  u  disagreeable  and  arduous  task.  After 
the  men  had  dug  three  or  four  feet  deep,  the 
stench  became  so  intolerable  and  so  irritating,  that 
none  even  of  the  experienced  navvies  could  stand 
to  the  work  for  more  than  two  minutes  at  a  spell ; 
and  I  have  often  seen  them  emerge  from  the 
trenches  with  their  eyes  frightfully  inflamed,  and 
blood  gushing  from  their  nostrils. 

Still  this  intolerable  effluvium  did  not  seem  to  be 

E injudicial  to  the  health  of  those  who  worked  and 
ved  amidst  it,  whether  on  board  the  ships  or  on 
shore ;  and  though  accidents  of  various  kinds  were 
frequent,  there  were  very  few  cases  of  sickness, 
either  among  the  sailors  or  the  labourers.  When 
we  first  landed  on  the  island,  we  used  to  light  our 

Sipes,  filled  with  the  strongest  tobacco,  in  order  to 
issipate  the  stench  of  the  guano;  but  after  a 
while  we  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  scarcely 
perceived  it 

Ichaboe  had  been  at  one  time,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility for  many  centuries,  the  chosen  resort  of 
sea-fowl  of  every  description,  and  seals  of  the 
largest  species ;  and  the  accumulation  of  the  vast 
amount  of  guano  had  arisen,  not  solely  from  the 
deposit  of  tne  excrement  of  these  animals,  but  also 
from  the  decomposition  of  their  bodies.  The  seals 
had  taken  their  departure  from  the  island,  scared 
by  the  appearance  of  man  ;  but  many  species  of 
sea-birds,  and  particularly  boobies  and  penguins, 
continued  to  make  it  their  resort  to  the  very  last 

Active  and  easily  alarmed  as  these  creatures  are 
when  in  the  water  seeking  for  their  prey,  they 
appeared  to  become  divested  of  all  fear,  from  sheer 
laziness  and  stupidity,  when  on  land.  I  have  seen 
them,  day  after  day,  hunted  and  beaten  down  with 
sticks  by  the  sailors,  yet  they  would  return  to  the 
same  spot  immediately.  I  have  seen  them  seated 
on  the  top  of  a  mass  of  guano,  while  it  was  being 
tugged  at  by  the  sailors,  without  moving,  until  at 
length  they  came  tumbling  with  it  to  the  beach  ; 
and,  night  after  night,  it  was  a  pretty  and  an 
amusing  spectacle  to  witness  the  flocks  of  penguins 
returning  from  the  sea,  where  they  had  been 
fishing  throughout  the  day,  to  their  holes  in  the 
guano,  to  which  they  still  continued  to  resort  at 
nighty  marching  along  in  single-file,  and  with  stately 
step,  as  upright  as  so  many  soldiers  on  parade, 
their  white  breasts  flashing  in  the  moonlight,  and 
contracting  with  the  glossy  dark -green  plumage  of 
their  backs.  From  a  short  distance  off,  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  regiment  of  manikins 
in  uniform. 

In  the  holes  in  which  they  burrowed  at  night 
they  remained  when  sick,  or  worn  out  with  age,  to 
die.  Often  they  were  dug  out  by  the  navvies 
and  sailors,  still  alive,  but  at  their  last  gasp ;  and 
never  was  a  mass  of  guano  brought  down  to  the 
beach,  in  the  manner  before  described,  that  did 
not  contain  several  penguins'  skins — the  feathers 
still  attached  to  the  skins,  though  the  bodies  of  the 


.Is  had  intermingled  with  the  guano,  and 
become  a  portion  of  the  vast  mass  of  ammoniacal 
deposit  Frequently,  the  skins  of  immense  seals, 
that  must  have  been  as  large  as  oxen,  were  found 
in  a  similar  manner,  though  the  skins  of  seals  and 
birds  alike,  however  perfect  when  dug  out  from 
the  guano,  rotted  away  immediately  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air ;  frequently  found  at  the  depth 
of  twenty  and  thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  mound,  they  had,  in  all  probability,  lain  buried 
for  centuries. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  either,  for  the  men 
to  dig  up  tin  plates  and  spoons  from  several  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  that  had  probably  been  left 
behind  them,  many,  many  years  before,  by  sailors 
engaged  in  the  seal-fishery,  who  had  landed  on  the 
island ;  and  one  day,  a  strangely  interesting  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
calculating  roughly  the  length  of  tune  that  had 
been  occupied  in  the  accumulation  of  the  immense 
deposit  that  was  now  being  carried  away  to  enrich 
the  soil  of  a  far-distant  land.  We  were  surprised 
one  morning,  when  several  parties  were  going 
on  shore  in  the  ship's  boats,  to  see  a  general  rush 
of  sailors  and  labourers  from  the  beach  to  the 
summit  of  the  mound.  Thinking  that  some  serious 
accident  had  occurred,  we  hastened  on  shore  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  quickly  made  our  way  to 
the  summit  after  the  crowd,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  see  a  large  oblong  box,  shaped  like  a 
rudely  constructed  coffin,  raised  to  the  surface.  It 
had  been  dug  out  from  exactly  seventeen  feet 
(measured)  from  the  summit  of  the  mound,  and  on 
being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  the  perfect 
form  of  a  man,  changed  into  a  substance  resembling 
the  guano  in  which  it  had  lain  buried,  though 
somewhat  more  tenacious  and  clayey  in  its  nature. 
The  body  was  left  undisturbed  until  the  captain 
of  the  Thunderbolt  was  apprised  of  the  discovery. 
He  came  on  shore  immediately,  followed  by  many 
of  the  shipmasters  in  the  harbour,  who  also  having 
heard  of  the  exhumation  of  a  human  body  from 
the  guano,  were  eager  to  see  the  corpse  that  had 
been  so  strangely  preserved.  Meanwhile,  some  of 
the  men  who  stood  near  the  coffin  made  the  dis- 
covery that  a  rude  inscription  had  been  carved  on 
its  lid,  and  though  the  inscription  was  almost 
wholly  obliterated,  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood 
having  become  as  soft  and  porous  as  sponge,  some 
of  the  letters  and  figures  were  still  to  be  traced  out 
The  letters  'bermann,'  forming  apparently  the 
latter  portion  of  a  word,  and  the  figures  '689,' 
evidently  a  portion  of  a  date,,  were  plainly  legible, 
when  at  length  the  guano  that  adhered  to  the  wood 
had  been  carefully  removed. 

No  one  could  for  some  time  make  anything  of 
these  letters  and  figures,  until  at  length  the  idea 
occurred  to  the  surgeon  of  the  Thunderbolt,  that  the 
letters  had  formed  part  of  the  Dutch  word  « Tim- 
bermann'  (carpenter),  and  that  the  figures  were  a 
portion  of  the  date  1689,  when  the  body  was  prob- 
ably interred.  This  was  indeed  by  no  means  an 
improbable  interpretation.  The  early  Dutch 
settlers  of  Cape  Colony  were  much  occupied  in 
seal-fishing,  and  had  very  likely  often  visited  the 
island,  which  was  a  favourite  resort  of  seals ;  and 
when  any  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  thus  employed 
died,  it  was  equally  probable  that  they  were  some- 
times buried  on  shore.  If,  therefore,  the  suggestions 
of  the  surgeon  were  correct,  and  the  corpse  had 
been  interred  in  the  year  1689,  at  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet  beneath  the  then  existing  surface  of  the 
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guano— and  it  is  not  likely  that  sailors  would 
trouble  themselves  to  dig  a  grave  deeper  than  four 
or  five  feet — the  surface  of  the  deposit  must  have 
been  raised  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  in  the  course  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  that  had  elapsed 
between  1689,  the  date  of  the  interment,  and  1845, 
the  date  of  the  exhumation.  The  first  idea  of  the 
captain  of  the  Thunderbolt  was  to  have  the  coffin, 
which  contained  this  singularly  preserved  relic  of 
humanity,  carried  carefully  on  board  the  sloop-of- 
war,  that  he  might  convey  it  to  England,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  British  Museum  ;  but  it  had  not  been 
exposed  for  an  hour  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
ere  both  the  coffin  and  its  contents  crumbled  away 
into  a  mere  shapeless  mass  of  earthy  matter. 

The  climate  of  Ichaboe  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  is  cold  for  its  latitude — about  26°  south — ana 
though  rain  seldom  falls,  the  nights  are  frequently 
damp  and  chilly  from  the  heavy  dews.  As  I  have 
before  observed,  the  waters  of  the  harbour  were 
seldom  in  a  quiescent  state.  Heavy  rollers,  created 
by  the  fidl  sweep  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  set 
into  the  harbour  whenever  the  wind  inclines  to 
the  northward,  against  which  the  harbour  affords 
no  protection.  Accidents  of  one  kind  or  another 
were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  There  was  hardly 
a  ship  in  the  harbour  that  did  not  lose  one  or  more 
boats— dashed  to  pieces  in  the  surf — while  en- 
deavouring to  loau  beneath  the  wharfs,  and  the 
loss  of  the  boats  was  sometimes  attended  with  loss 
of  life.  Add  to  these  disasters  the  frequency  of 
accidents  on  shore,  through  the  falling  of  heavy 
masses  of  guano,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Ichaboe 
was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  place  whereat  to 
load  a  cargo  or  to  pay  a  long  visit. 

Three  large  ships,  while  putting  out  to  sea  with 
a  full  cargo  of  guano  on  board,  were  totally  wrecked 
on  the  reefs  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  through 
being  caught  by  the  rollers  during  a  calm,  and  thus 
rendered  unmanageable  ;  and  it  was  only  by  dint 
of  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  belong- 
ing to  the  other  ships  in  the  harbour,  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  crews  of  the  wrecked  vessels  were  saved. 
As  it  was,  several  men  perished,  and  among  them 
two  of  the  crews  of  the  boats  that  gallantly  went  to 
the  rescue. 

The  Thunderbolt  remained  altogether  four  months 
at  Ichaboe.  When  we  first  arrived,  there  were,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  some  two  hundred  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  within  the  harbour,  and  the  guano 
that  had  at  one  time  covered  the  island  was  about 
half  removed.  "When  we  sailed — glad  enough  to 
leave  the  desolate  spot — we  left  only  three  shins 
behind,  whose  masters  and  crews  were  busily 
gathering  together,  in  the  hope  to  complete  their 
lading,  the  sweepings  that  alone  remained  of  the 
once  vast  mound  of  guano. 

The  chain-cables,  and  kedge-anchors  and  planks 
and  spars  that  had  formed  the  numerous  wharfs 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  island,  liad  all  been  removed 
by  their  several  owners ;  and  where  eight  or  ten 
months  before  a  lofty  mound  had  risen  to  attract 
the  attention  of  navigators  passing  by,  there  re- 
mained a  mere  sand-bank,  level  with  the  water's 
edge,  and  surrounded  by  reefs,  over  which  the 
surf  perpetually  broke  with  melancholy  murmur. 
Where,  for  several  months  pas^  the  busy  hum  of 
human  labour  had  been  almost  incessant,  a  solemn 
silence  reigned,  only  broken  by  the  screams  of  the 
sea-birds  that  still  hovered  around  their  ancient 
haunt  Before  many  days  had  elapsed,  the  last 
solitary  vessel  quitted  the  harbour;  and  the  island, 


suddenly  and  temporarily  raised  into  a  port  of 
importance  by  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Great 
Britain,  was  left  to  the  seals  and  sea-fowl — its  former 
inhabitants — a  barren  waste  of  rocks  and  sand. 

As  time  passes  away,  the^  seals  and  sea-birds  may 
return  to  the  spot  in  as  great  numbers  as  before, 
and  perhaps,  centuries  hence,  a  mound  of  guano 
may  again  cover  the  island,  and  again  the  busy 
hum  of  human  laljour  may  resound  over  the  dreary 
solitude.  But  that  time,  if  it  ever  arrive,  must  be 
far,  far  distant ;  and  meanwhile,  Ichaboe  will  remain 
unexplored,  and  perhaps  utterly  forgotten. 


THE    PHANTOM  SHIPS. 

Ths  phantom  ships,  the  little  ships 

Mere  films  of  cloudy  air, 
Go  gliding  past  through  light  and  shade, 

Through  gleams  and  lustres  rare  ; 
Or  where  the  moonbeam's  silvor  path 

Sheds  glory  o'er  the  sea, 
Or  where  the  sunbeam's  splendour 

Bests  in  its  majesty. 

The  little  ships,  the  phantom  ships, 

Mere  tiny  films  of  gray, 
Go  sailing,  sailing,  past  the  cliffs 

And  past  the  frothing  bay. 
Are  they  from  East  or  from  the  West  ? 

Prom  Turkey  or  from  Spain » 
Or  but  the  shadows  of  dream-ship* 

Gliding  across  my  brain  ? 

The  phantom  ships  the  phantom  ships 

With  sailing  wings  spread  gray, 
Plaunt  forth  no  crimson  pennons 

In  chivalrous  display ; 
Steer  down  the  channel,  past  the  shoal. 

With  no  rejoicing  cheer, 
With  no  resounding  cannon, 

Nor  fire-flash  glancing  clear. 

Those  phantom  ships  are  like  the  hopes 

Of  days  long  since  rolled  by ; 
O'er  dreamland  seas  they  glide  along, 

Their  gray  sails  mounting  high. 
Glide  on — glide  on  !  ye  shadowy  fleet, 

And  bear  your  dead  away. 
Past  glistening  sands  and  rampart  cliff, 

And  little  frothing  bay. 
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CODLINGBURY  RACES. 

You  might  with  as  much  reason  search  the  work 
entitled  Futiana  for  an  account  of  the  great  battle 
between  Brown  Secundu*  and  Tomlinson  Major, 
which  took  place  between  morning  and  afternoon 
lessons  in  the  playground  of  Dr  Swisher's  Seminary 
for  Young  Gentlemen  at  Turnham  Green,  as  calcu- 
late upon  finding  in  the  established  chronicled  or 
calendars  of  the  Turf  any  particulars,  or,  indeed, 
any  mention  of  the  racing  occurrences  which  have, 
quite  recently,  been  convulsing  our  neighbour- 
hood. What  enterprising  sporting  spirit  first  put 
it  into  the  heads  of  us  quiet  denizens  in  the  centre 
of  a  southern  English  county,  to  quit  for  a  day 
our  agricultural  pursuits,  enter  upon  a  miniature 
mimicry  of  the  great  doings  of  Newmarket  and 
Doncaster,  lay  down  rules,  print  cards,  coUect  sweep- 
stakes, receive  entries,  announce  plates  and  prizes, 
nominate  stewards,  a  judge,  a  starter,  a  clerk  of  the 
scales,  and  an  honorary  secretary,  and  mark  and 
measure  out  upon  that  Codlingbury  Down  we  are 
all  so  proud  of,  a  course  for  horse-raciiig  purposes 
— it  is  quite  out  of  ray  power  to  specify.  We 
have  held  our  Codlingbury  Meeting  now  for  some 
seasons,  and  it  has  been  invariably  pronounced 
a  success  by  all  concerned.  But  hitherto,  it  has 
hardly  attracted  from  the  general  or  the  sport- 
ing public  that  attention  to  which  wo  fancy  it 
is  fairly  entitled.  It  is  by  no  means  regarded 
as  among  the  'events'  of  the  racing-year;  it  is 
not  even  considered  as  a  juvenile  affair,  pro- 
mising in  the  future  a  prosperous  maturity.  I 
doubt  if  even  the  most  sagacious  and  far-sighted 
of  sporting-men  has  got  so  much  as  half  an  eye 
upon  Codlingbury  with  the  notion  that  its  pro- 
ceedings may  ultimately  develop  into  a  likely  field 
for  the  carrying  on  of  hia  operations.  Indeed,  I 
take  upon  myself  to  any,  that  out  of  our  own 
neighbourhood — a  neighbourhood  in  such  an  open 
down-country  as  ours,  however,  representing  an 
area  of  some  extent — hardly  a  soul  has  ever  heard 
of  our  Codlingbury  races.  The  more  reason  exists, 
therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  1  should  make 
some  attempt  to  inform  the  world  as  to  a  subject 


upon  which  it  really  ought  to  be  informed,  and  to 
describe  briefly  the  important  goings-on  upon  our 
down-lands  at  Codlingbury,  when,  as  each  Bpring 
returns,  we  run  our  horses,  and  hold  racing  revel. 

We  are  miles  from  any  station.  No  railway 
company,  therefore,  makes  our  proceedings  the 
reason  or  the  excuse  for  an  excursion-train.  No 
white  London  faces  appear  upon  our  course.  We 
are  all  country-complcxioncd,  sunburnt  and 
suu-freckled,  brightly  ruddled  by  the  lusty  breezes 
that  are  always  blowing  fresldy  and  freely  over 
our  wide  open  downs.  We  are  on  high  land,  too, 
with  on  every  side  blue  lines  of  far  distance 
dimming  and  fading  as  they  touch  and  mingle 
with  the  sky  at  the  extreme  horizon.  An  undulat- 
ing country;  the  land- waves  very  wide-spreading 
at  their  base,  and  round  and  blunt  at  their  crest ; 
here  and  there  crowned  with  thick  fir  coverts — 
for  we  are  a  hunting-people  hereabouts,  and  duly 
heedful  concerning  the  preservation  of  foxes — with 
great '  punch-bowls '  where  the  down  dips  suddenly, 
to  soar  and  surge  up  again  with  greater  force  to 
higher  heights.  A  pleasant  country;  somewhat 
pale-hued,  for  the  chalk  is  very  near  to  the  $wv- 
face-soil,  and  seems  to  gleam  through  the  thin 
earthen  veneer ;  with  little  wood  beyond  the 
coverts  already  mentioned,  and  little  water  save 
here  and  there  a  pond  for  the  sheep.  We  are 
great  providers  of  mutton  out  Codlingbury-way. 
You  can  trace  the  highway — the  old  coaching- 
road  it  used  to  be  in  days  when  such  things  as 
coaches  were  still  extant— a  long  white  streak  up 
the  nearest  hill,  like  a  chalk-line  upon  green 
baize ;  then  you  lose  it  for  a  while  where  it 
descends  on  the  further  side  of  the  declivity,  to 
reappear  a  paler,  thinner  streak  upon  the  uplaud 
agaiu,  finally  to  vanish  into  the  merest  white 
thread,  the  faintest  sheep-walk  in  the  utmost 
distance.  Our  course  is  not  upon  very  level  laud, 
nor  very  conveniently  laid  out.  The  spectators 
mostly  congregate  at  the  point  where  a  little  red 
flag  marks  the  winning-post ;  and  as  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  let  them  see  as  much  of  the  race  as 
possible,  the  start  takes  place,  and  the  finish  comes 
off,  upon  the  same  ground ;  the  course  being 
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pear-shaped,  defined  by  hurdles  and  little  white 
pennons,  and  the  beginning  and  the  end  occurring 
upon  what  we  may  call  the  stalk  part  of  the  pear. 
We  don't  possess  any  grand  stand  ;  a  farm-wagon, 
trimmed  with  bunting,  does  duty  in  that  respect  ; 
and  the  judge,  so  far  aa  I  could  ascertain,  simply 
stands  upon  a  chair,  steadying  himself  by  meati9 
of  a  pole,  firmly  driven  into  the  ground,  the  while 
he  makes  his  awards. 

I  should  recommend  any  stray  attendant  at  our 
Codlingbury  sports  to  dismiss  from  his  mind,  as 
the  barristers  say,  any  preconceptions  he  may  have 
derived  from  the  doings  at  other  race-courses, 
under  the  notion  that  they  will  be  applicable  to 
our  proceedings  on  Codlingbury  Down.  For 
instance,  at  our  races,  he  hod  better  not  expect  to 
find  race-horses,  because  lie  won't  see  anything  of 
the  kind.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  race-horse 
running  at  Codlingbury  races.  Such  an  appari- 
tion would  occasion  something  like  a  panic  upon 
the  course.  Nor  need  he  look  for  jockevs,  as 
jockeys  are  ordinarily  understood.  Generally,  at 
races,  one  is  impressed  by  the  idea  that  the  riders 
are  wonderfnlly  small,  the  horses  singularly  tall 
and  large.  We  reverse  that  principle  at  Codling- 
bury. Our  riders  are  cast  in  a  grand,  heroic  mould, 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  our  horses  appear 
curiously  small  and  dwarfed.  It  is  one  ol  the 
rules  of  our  races,  that  all  the  horses  are  to  be 
ridden  by  gentlemen,  as  distinguished  from  pro- 
fessional riders ;  and  there  exists  no  gentleman 
about  Codlingbury  but  would  be  ashamed  to  get 
into  the  scales  and  pull  less  than  twelve  stone ; 
indeed,  in  most  of  our  races  the  minimum  weight 
for  the  jockeys  ia  fixed  at  that  amount,  the  average 
weight  of  our  riders  being  probably  nearer  sixteen. 
AVe  are  solid  and  substantial  people  at  Codling- 
bury ;  our  waistcoats  cut  into  a  good  deal  of  cloth  ; 
and  about  our  figures  there  is  a  tendency  which, 
if  I  might  be  permitted  to  invent  a  word,  that, 
being  invented,  the  reader  would  not  denounce  as 
coarse,  I  should  like  to  designate  as  4  stomachy.' 

Of  course,  on  horseback,  in  a  tight-fitting  orange 
or  cherry-coloured  satin  jacket,  the  expanse  of  con- 
tour thus  alluded  to  becomes  remarkably  manifest 
But  in  this  'capon-lined'  convexity  of  form,  our 
jockeys  keep  each  other  well  in  countenance.  No 
absurd  stress  is  laid  upon  the  advantage  of  feather- 
weights at  Codlingbury  ;  nor  do  we  especially  prize 
youthfulncss  of  years  any  more  than  of  figure.  We 
prefer  our  jockevs,  like  our  port  wine,  to  have 
maturity  and  fulness,  and  plenty  of  body.  We 
hold  that  horse-racing  is  much  more  a  pastime 
adapted  for  middle  age  than  for  extreme  youth. 
No  doubt,  a  lean,  adolescent  bystander — supposing 
such,  by  some  chance,  to  have  strayed  into  the 
precincts  of  Codlingbury  course— might  be  entitled 
to  level  at  one  or  more  of  our  riders  the  charge  Mr 
Pickwick  brought  against  Mr  Tnpraan,  when  the 
latter  gentleman  announced  his  intention  of  pre- 
senting himself  at  Mrs  Leo  Hunter's  'fancy-dress 
breakfast'  in  the  character  of  a  bandit,  'in  a  green 
velvet  jacket,  with  a  two-inch  tail :'  '  You  are  too 
ohl,  sir ;  and  if  any  further  ground  of  objection  be 
wanting,  you  are  too  fat,  sir.'  But  at  Codlingbury 
we  should  be  quite  impervious  to  such  criticism ; 
indeed,  I  sometimes  think  that  when  our  jockeys 
go  into  training  for  the  races  (if  they  ever  do  any- 
thing so  absurd,  which  isn't  likely),  they  rather 
adopt  the  system  of  diet  upon  which  the  famous 
Mr  Banting  augmentcd  his  bulk  so  signally,  than 
the  regimen  he  subsequently  discovered,  by  means 


of  which  he  was  enabled  to  restrict  his  proportions 
at  pleasure.  About  Codlingbury,  we  are  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  fattening  cattle  for  sale,  and  some 
confusion  may  at  time3  have  arisen  in  our  minds 
between  the  treatment  required  in  preparing  6tock 
for  the  market,  and  in  training  jockeys  for  the 
race-course. 

The  usual  desiderata  at  races,  expressed  in  the 
customary  formula,  as  to  a  clear  course  and  no 
favour,  with  an  added  adjuration  that  the  best  horse 
may  win,  are  prejudices  we  are  quite  above  at 
Codlingbury.  In  fact,  we  don't  clear  the  course 
at  all  ;  we  regard  it  as  much  more  the  duty  of  the 
horses  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  spectators,  than 
for  the  spectators  to  make  room  for  the  horses.  We 
have  a  rural  policeman  or  two  upon  the  ground ; 
but  it  is  evidently  no  part  of  the  policeman's  duty 
to  clear  the  course  and  assist  the  operations  of  the 
day.  He  is  there,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  enjoy  him- 
self and  look  on  ;  the  constable  being,  for  the  time, 
merged  and  lost  in  the  spectator,  the  while  he  cracks 
nuts  with  his  teeth — this  last  employment  being 
ever,  for  some  as  yet  unrevealed  reasons,  especially 
grateful  to  the  policeman,  rural  or  otherwise.  Quite 
a  crowd  leaps  the  hurdles,  and  gathers  about  the  I 
winning-post,  at  the  instant  of  the  horses  coming  in  j 
at  their  best  speed.  Probably  we  know  the  horses 
at  Codlingbury ;  that  they  won't  do  us  any  harm,  ! 
and  that  their  speed,  even  at '  the  finish,'  is  not  dan- 
gerous  either  to  themselves,  their  riders,  or  anybody 
else.  Then  our  course  is  by  no  means  favourable 
to  racing  ;  we  think  nothing  of  holes  and  deep  cart- 
ruts  disfiguring  the  down  ;  perhaps  we  hold  that 
such  matters  give  the  charm  of  incident  and  variety 
to  the  running ;  and  so  far  from  our  desiring  the 
best  horse  to  win,  it  is  evident  aU  our  sympathies 
are  awarded  to  the  worst  animal  entered.  We  con- 
strain thoroughbred  horses  to  be  heavily  extra- 
weighted.  H  a  horse  has  ever  previously  won  a 
race,  he  is  compelled  to  carry  an  additional  seven 
pounds  ;  if  two  races,  why,  then,  ten  pounds.  There 
is  almost  a  disposition  to  make  soundness  a  reason 
for  a  further  penalty  ;  only  it  is  felt  perhaps  that 
such  a  regulation  would  be  somewhat  supereroga- 
tory. Soundness  is  rather  exceptional  with  our 
Codlingbury  steeds';  it  is  certainly  not  their  fortt. 
What  we  specially  like  is  a  race  in  which  every 
horse,  being  well  Bunk  into  the  vale  of  years,  runs 
gallantly  upon  three  legs,  or  roars  tempestuously 
all  the  way.  Many  people  are  much  interested  in 
cricket-matches  in  which  single-armed  players  con- 
tend with  single-legged ;  such  people  would,  I 
think,  enjoy  amazingly  our  Codlingbury  racing, 
in  which  the  lame  are  opposed  to  tbo  blind, 
'  navicular '  is  matched  against  broken  wind,  and 
general  unsoundness  fights  'gamely'  with  particu- 
larly bad  spavin. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  admissions  may  be  some- 
what detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  Codlingbury 
races  in  the  eyes  of  the  sporting  community.  But 
it  would  be  vain  for  mc  to  urge,  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  running  of  thoroughbred  4  cracks,'  Codling- 
bury can  compete  with  better-known  meetings  ;  I 

E refer  to  let  judgment  go  in  that  respect ;  but  I 
ave  other  Issues  to  submit  to  a  jury  of  the  general 
public,  upon  which  I  don't  despair  of  obtaining  a 
verdict.  To  those  who  regard  a  race-meeting  as  a 
pleasant  day  in  the  fresh  air,  in  a  fine  country  ;  a  ( 
picnic,  with  interludes  of  horse-running  ;  an  excuse 
lor  pleasure,  for  meeting  one's  friends,  chatting, 
flirting,  laughing,  eating  and  drinking  in  an  unac-  j 
customed  yet  not  unattractive  way :  to  such  worthy  | 
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and  excellent  people,  I  Ray  our  pastimes  must 
appear  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.    And  particu- 
larly have  we  one  advantage.    It  is  usually  alleged 
as  a  charge  against  races,  that  they  are  so  very  soon 
over — mere  affairs  of  the  moment ;  brilliant  but 
brief,  like  flashes  of  lightning.    Now,  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  our  Codlingbury  races ;  no 
one  can  fairly  accuse  them  of  being  soon  over. 
Some  races,  I  know,  are  measured  by  seconds.  We 
don't  condescend  to  such  affectation  as  that  at  Cod- 
lingbury ;  we  like  to  linger  over  our  pleasures  ; 
we  naven't  so  many  of  them  that  we  can  afford  to 
hurry  them.   So-our  gentlemen-jockeys  go  round 
the  prescribed  course  in  a  leisurely  way  that  is 
really  charming ;  and  our  judge,  a  most  pleasant, 
smiling  old  gentleman  in  spectacles,  is  quite  eoual 
to  the  occasion.   I  think  it  is  keenly  painful  to 
him  to  pronounce  that  one  horse  is  beaten  by 
another ;  he  would  infinitely  prefer  that  all  the 
starters  should  come  in  first,  if  it  could  possibly  be 
so  arranged.   However,  he  does  the  best  he  can  for 
the  losers ;  unless  it  happen  to  be  a  very  clear 
case  of  winning — say,  by  two  or  three  lengths — 
our  judge  invariably  pronounces  the  race  to  be  a 
dead  heat;  consequently,  we  have  it  all  over  again. 
He  scorns  such  dabbling  in  pedantic  minutieo  as 
measuring  by  necks.   At  no  races,  I  take  upon 
myself  to  Bay,  are  there  so  many  dead  heats  as  at 
Codlingbury.   We  prolong  our  sports  as  much  as 
we  can  ;  just  as  connoisseurs  in  wine  drink  slowly, 
rolling  the  liquor  about  in  their  mouths,  and 
smacking  their  lips  lustily  between  each  sip.  And 
our  list  of '  events '  is  no  brief  one  :  we  nave  the 
Codlingbury  Stakes,  the  Updown  Stakes,  the  Down- 
land  Plate,  the  Volunteer  Cup,  the  Porringer  Sweep- 
stakes, &c. — the  utmost  amount  a  winner  can 
receive  being  about  ten  pounds.   You  see  it  is  the 
■port  and  not  the  money  that  we  care  the  most 
about.   And  the  same  horses  and  riders  appear  to 
start  for  race  after  race  with  quite  a  pitiless  punc- 
tuality.   Codlingbury  Meeting  is,  indeed,  a  hard- 
working day  for  both  man  and  beast   Add,  too, 
the  dead  heats ;  and  lastly,  the  hurdle-leaping, 
always  a  speciality  at  Codlingbury.   What  a  crack- 
ling of  wicker-work,  as  the  hoofs  strike  against  the 
hurdles !  and  look,  only  look  at  the  gentleman- 
jockey  in  magenta  !    Will  he  slip  off  at  the  rear  of 
nis  horse  7  or  will  he  be  tossed  over  its  head  1 
'Why,  I  could  have  shot  a  partridge  between  his 
aeat  and  his  saddle!'  says  a  laughing  farmer  of 
most  robust  build,  mounted  on  a  cart-horse— only 
such,  short  of  an  elephant,  could  have  carried  him. 
As  for  blue  with  whito  sleeves,  he 's  on  his  back  on 
the  turf  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  horse,  and 
can't  get  up  ;  is,  indeed,  (mite  out  of  the  running. 
Hurt  T  not  a  bit  of  it.   He  can't  rise,  owing  to  Las 
loss  of  breath  ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  to  his  possession 
of  fat    The  fact  of  so  stout  a  gentleman  being 
thrown,  I  take  to  be,  at  anyrate,  an  extraordinary 
tribute  to  the  strength  of  his  charger.   No  com- 
mon-place animal  could  have  accomplished  6uch  a 

We  havo  no  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  to  pre- 
side over  the  lists  and  distribute  the  prizes  among 
the  victors,  any  more  than  we  have  heralds  to 
shout  '  Love  of  ladies,  Honour  to  the  generous, 
Glory  to  the  brave ! '  as  they  were  wont  to  do  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche  and  elsewhere,  when  a  gentle 
passage  of  arms  took  place.  Yet  something  of  the 
old  tourney  character  prevails,  I  like  to  think,  at 
our  Codlingbury  Meeting.  Our  jockeys  are  more 
persons,  and  less  puppets,  than  they  seem  to  be  at 


other  races.  There  is  an  individual  and  personal 
interest  taken  in  them.  They  pervade  the  crowd 
between  the  events,  with  merely  an  overcoat  hiding 
the  satin  splendour  of  their  jackets.  They  greet 
their  friends  cheerily — and  they  have  friends  and 
intimates  everywhere  on  the  course — eat  a  sand- 
wich at  this  carriage-door,  drink  a  glass  of  sherry 
at  that,  or  smoke  a  cigar  and  gossip  together, 
thrashing  their  buckskin  and  top-booted  legs  with 
their  whips  the  while,  with  a  hearty  deuce-may- 
care  air  that  is  really  impressive.  And  Beauty 
smiles  upon  them :  if  not  quite  constituting  any 
one  of  them  especially  her  knight,  after  the  old, 
gone-by,  chivnlric  fashion,  still  supporting  her 
friend,  or  relative,  or,  it  may  be,  lover,  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm ;  hoping,  with  whole  heart,  for 
his  success ;  betting  on  him  and  backing  him  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  one  pair  of  gloves,  and 
very  loath  to  lose,  so  loath,  indeed,  that  she  often- 
times pretermits  payment  of  her  losses  altogether. 
But  when  Bhe  and  her  champion  win,  her  pleasure 
is  something  worth  witnessing.  'You  did  make 
the  old  mare  go,  William ;  I  didn't  think  it  was 
in  her.  I 'm  so  glad  you  beat  that  bay  horse.  Do 
have  a  glass  of  wine.'  Then  such  a  wealth  of 
approving  smiles  as  she  bestows  upon  the  winner 
as  he  lifts  his  silken  cap  to  dab  his  head  all  over  ! 
It  is  warm  work  for  a  man  of  his  inches,  both  of 
height  and  girth,  winning  a  race ;  yet  the  applause 
of  Beauty  is  very  compensating. 

Beauty  at  Codlingbury,  too,  is  not  a  thing  about 
which  there  can  be  any  mistake  ;  it  is  so  healthily 
solid,  for  one  thing,  and  so  thoroughly  pronounced 
in  form,  and  colour,  and  substance.  Such  brilliance 
of  hazel  eye,  and  rosin  ess  of  rounded  cheek,  and 
wavy  gleam  of  auburn  hair !  And  Beauty  at  Cod- 
lingbury is  fond  of  horseback,  and  her  skill  in  her 
saddle  justifies  her  fondness.  I  think  she  wishes 
extremely  that  it  were  proper — she  has  great  regard 
for  the  proprieties — to  institute  a  Ladies'  Plate  at 
Codlingbury,  to  be  run  for  by  lady-riders  only. 
What  a  pity  that  convention  stands  in  her  way  ! 

'I've  backed  my  boy  Johnny  to  the  extent  of 
two  half-crowns  to  win  the  next  race,'  says  a  rubi- 
cund, smiling,  twinkling-eyed,  elderly  gentleman, 
in  a  very  well-worn  hat,  and  generally  somewhat 
shabbily  attired.  The  'boy  Johnny*  is  a  youthful 
giant  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and  rather  more 
than  proportionately  broad.  He  is  about  to  ride 
an  old  flea-bitten  horso  that,  fortunately,  looks 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  house  if  need  be,  so  that 
it  is  just  possible  that  Johnny  may  win  ;  and  we 
all  hope  he  may.  We  know  that  it  will  be  such 
a  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  father,  yes,  and  to 
the  old  flea-bitten  horse  too — the  kind  of  pleasure 
that  has  something  of  the  nature  of  a  joke  about  it, 
and  is  the  reason  for  a  very  merry  kind  of  triumph. 
I  suppose  there  will  be  found  certain  severely 
judging  people  who  will  censure  tho  presence  at 
our  sports  of  the  father  of  Johnny  and  the  owner 
of  the  flea-bitten  horse  ;  but  I  think  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  pleasures  simple  and  harmless  is  for 
honest,  innocent  people  to  take  part  in  them  ;  they 
can't  help,  in  such  case,  leavening  them  with  good. 
If  any  evil  lurked  in  our  Codlingbury  Meeting, 
was  it  not  well  that  wo  should  have  our  parson 
there  to  exorcise  it  ?  Was  it  wrong  of  him  to  enter 
his  old  horse,  and  mount  his  son  Johnny,  and  back 
him  to  the  extent  of  two  half-crowns/  Well,  in 
any  case,  we  of  Codlingbury  will  never  think  so, 
though  we  die  for  it.  Bless  him,  I  say  !  And  he 
did  win  i   How  he  laughed,  till  the  tears  stood  in 
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Ins  eyes  ;  and  he  shook  hands  with  us  all  round, 
and  handed  the  half-crowns  to  his  wife,  to  help  buy 
a  new  cap  with  ! 

I  have  said  that  there  were  no  London  faces  to 
be  seen  upon  the  course  ;  there  was  one,  however, 
but  of  that  one  I  '11  speak  presently.  Moreover, 
there  were  present  certain  aliens,  yet  they  per- 
tained to  no  special  capital,  being  quite  a  cosmo- 
politan people.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  great 
mountebank  family.  They  were  at  Codlingbnry 
iu  force  ;  with  balancing-poles  and  soiled  fleshings, 
with  rouged  cheeks  anu  spangled  skirts ;  wild 
beasts,  and  performing  dogs,  and  infant  prodigies  ; 
with  drums,  and  gongs,  and  pan-pipes,  and  hoarsely 
shouted  invitations  to  behold  wondrous  feats  and 
exhibitions  ;  all,  as  usual,  with  them.  There  were 
lamp-black  negro  minstrels,  too,  with  bones,  and 
banjoes,  aud  comic  ditties  with  entr'acte  of  conun- 
drums and  other  facetia?.  How  did  they  find  us 
out  at  Codlingbnry,  this  strange  mountebank 
family  ?  How  do  they  ever  find  out  when  and 
where  a  crowd  will  assemble  ?   Can  they,  as  other 

5>eople  foretell  the  weather  by  studying  the  sky, 
liscover  in  the  same  way  that  here  tc-nday  there 
will  be  a  race  ;  there,  to-morrow,  a  royal  progress, 
a  Lord  Mayor's  procession,  a  fair,  a  market,  a  first 
stone  laid,  a  ship  launched,  or  an  army  reviewed  / 
Can  they  sniff  a  concourse  from  afar,  as  a  crow 
scents  carrion  ?  Strange  that  we  cannot  hold  our 
little  racing  meeting  but  this  saltimbanque  fringe 
should,  as  it  were,  attach  itself  to  the  hem  of  our 
garments  ;  that  these  unwearying  followers  upon 
the  camps  of  festivity  should  gather  in  our  wake. 
Yet  1  think  Ave  are  in  a  measure  proud  of  their 
presence.  Is  it  not  a  sort  of  proof  that  Codling- 
bury  is  becoming  known  and  famous  /  that  our 
races  are  attracting  attention  out  of  our  own 
county  /  So  we  welcome  and  reward  the  mounte- 
bank family.  Their  performances  are  fresh  and 
new  to  very  many  of  us  ;  we  are  seldom  provided 
with  the  amusements  of  the  kind  they  bring.  A  | 
street  organ,  however  abominated  in  London, 
receives  the  honour  of  much  attention  in  our  vil- 
lages ;  a  vagrant  German  band,  discoursing  most 
execrable  music,  is  feted  and  followed  for  miles. 
Surely  for  very  long  the  mountebank  family  have 
not  played  their  tricks  before  such  unjaded  and 
guileless  spectators.  We  could  wish,  however,  that 
they  would  pay  to  our  sports  the  homage  of  a  little 
interest  and  ros]>cct ;  but  directly  the  bell  rings 
for  a  race,  the  saltimbanques  retire  to  their  tents, 
and  smoke  pipes,  drink  beer,  or  count  their  gains, 
or,  stretching  themselves  upon  the  sword,  close 
their  eyes  in  sleep.  1  really  think  they  might  look 
at  our  doings  a  little,  though,  of  course,  they  arc 
accustomed  to  far  better  things. 

As  1  have  stated,  there  was  one  London  face  to 
be  seen  on  our  down.  I  wish  there  had  not  been. 
It  was  by  no  means  a  good  sample  of  London 
faces.  Could  its  proprietor  have  been  specially 
engaged  by  the  stewards  to  appear  upon  our  course, 
and  by  playing  a  part,  give  to  our  proceedings  a 
resemblance  to  other  ana  more  pretentious  racing- 
meetings  ?  How  on  earth  else  could  he  have 
come  to  Codlingbury  ?  I  should  fancy  him  to  have 
been  what  is  technically  and  infamously  known  as 
a  4  welcher  ;'  but  1  own  I  am  without  much  learn- 
ing on  the  subject.  lie  was  ill-looking,  and  ill- 
behaved,  and  very  noisy.  Far  above  the  hum  of 
the  crowd,  you  could  hear  his  raucous  ejaculations. 
He  was  offering  to  make  with  any  and  everybody 
all  manner  of  bets  aud  wagers.    You  saw  him 


forcing  his  unpleasant  presence  upon  all  sorts  of 
people,  who  Bpeedily  mode  room  for  him,  and 
quitted  him.  I  think  wo  quiet  Codlingbury  people 
were  a  little  afraid  of  him.  Certainly,  for  the 
most  part  we  didn't  like  him,  or  his  errand,  or  his 
hideous  cries.  He  constituted  'the  ring'  at  Cod- 
lingbury, which  isn't  saying  much  for  the  ring. 
He  flourished  his  betting-book,  and  waved  his 
metallic  pencil,  and  roared  his  offers  to  bet  for  or 
against  this  or  that  horse,  now  menacingly,  now 
invitingly.  I  don't  think  he  did  much  business  ; 
still  he  did  a  little,  I  grieve  to  confess.  One  brown 
horse  I  know  he  had  backed  to  win,  staking  some 
few  pounds  on  the  issue.  The  brown  horse  came  in 
second.  '  If  your  bridle  had  but  broken,  you 'd  havo 
come  in  first,'  he  said,  with  a  most  villainous  leer 
at  the  gentleman-jockey,  who,  however,  paid  him 
no  heed.  The  jockey  was  probably  fully  occupied 
in  wondering  whether  he  should  ever  get  his  breath 
back  again.  The  charge  implied  was  a  very  gross 
one.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  be  guilty  at 
Codlingbury  of  what  is  known  as  •  roping'  a  horse, 
or  selling  a  race  ?  I  trow  not.  We  are  ambitious, 
but  we  don't  want  to  resemble  other  racing-meet- 
ings so  closely  as  that  comes  to ;  yet  this  was  the 
accusation  brought  against  us. 

THE  ROYAL  ARMS  AND  ROYAL  BADGES. 

Heraldic  tradition— than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  apocryphal — asserts  that  the  lions  or  leopards 
of  England  s  roval  arms  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror. According  to  this  very  doubtful  authority, 
William  the  Norman  and  his  sons  Rufus  and  Beau- 
clerc  bore  '  two  lions  passant  guardant,'  which 
Stephen  discarded  in  favour  of  an  armed  centaur— 
in  fact,  our  zodiacal  friend  Sagittarius  the  archer. 
Henry  H.  brought  back  the  leopards,  adding  a 
third  in  honour  of  lus  queen,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 
All  this  is,  however,  conjecture,  if  not  pure  inven- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  Cceur  de 
Lion,  when  Count  do  Poitou,  bore  three  leopards 
upon  his  shield ;  in  the  old  romance  of  Quer  de 
Lyon,  he  is  described  as  carrying 

Upon  his  shoulders  a  schelde  of  stele 
With  the  fybbardes  painted  wide ; 

and  so  Richard  figures  on  his  second  great  seal  of 
1 195.  The  motto  Dieu  et  mon  Droit  dates  from  tho 
some  monarch.  The  author  of  the  Accedence  of 
Armaria  informs  us  that '  Otho,  the  fourth  emperor 
of  Almaine,  for  the  love  he  bare  to  Richard  I.  and 
John,  kings  of  England,  bare  the  arms  of  England, 
impaled  with  the  arms  of  the  empire,  the  kings 
being  well  contented  he  should  do  so.'  Another 
emperor,  Frederick,  sent  Henry  III.  three  leopards, 
in  compliment  to  his  coat.  Henry's  motto  was  a 
quaint  one:  Ke  ne  dune  he  ne  tine,  ne  pret  he  desire; 
that  is,  '  He  who  gives  not  what  he  has,  takes  not 
what  he  desires.'  The  leopards  remained  leopards 
down  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  for  the  Roll  of  Kar- 
laverok,  a  Norman-French  poem,  recounting  the 
exploits  of  that  monarch  at  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock 
Castle,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1300,  describes  the  royal 
banner  as  emblazoned  with  '  three  leopards  courant 
of  fine  gold  set  on  red,  fierce,  haughty,  and  cruel.' 

The  first  great  change  in  the  royal  arms  was 
made  by  Edward  III.,  who,  claiming  the  French 
crown  by  right  of  his  mother,  altered  his  armorial 
l>earings  accordingly,  by  carrying  the  arms  of 
France  and  England  quarterly ;  in  other  words, 
he  divided  his  shield  into  four,  placing  the  three 
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lions  on  a  red  field  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarter, 
and  filling  the  remaining  quarters  with  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  4  semy,'  or  scattered  on  an  azure  field. 
He  made  a  further  addition  in  the  shape  of  sup- 
porters, hitherto  unknown  to  our  kings,  choosing 
for  this  purpose  a  gold  lion  and  a  silver  falcon  with 
golden  claws  and  heak.  These  Richard  II.  changed 
to  two  angels ;  and  these,  again,  had  to  make  way 
for  the  swan  and  antelopes  of  Henry  IV.  The  last- 
named  king  reduced  the  number  of  the  fleurs-de-lis 
to  five ;  and  his  successor  cut  off  a  couple  more,  and 
removed  his  father's  swan  in  favour  ot  a  lion. 

Although,  as  Shakspeare  says,  the  fleurs-de-lis 
were  cropped  and  half  of  England's  coat  torn  away 
during  Henry  VL's  unfortunate  minority,  that  weak 
ruler  did  not  remove  the  emblems  of  his  French 
sovereignty  from  the  royal  arms  ;  but  he  did  dis- 
card the  supporting  lion  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt 
for  a  second  antelope,  an  animal  better  representing 
his  own  unwarlike  disposition.  For  the  next  six 
reigns,  the  only  alterations  made  consisted  in 
changing  the  supporters — Edward  IV.  taking  a 
lion  and  black  bun  ;  Edward  V.,  a  lion  and  liind ; 
Richard  IIL,  two  boars ;  and  Henry  VII.  adopting 
the  red  dragon  of  the  Tudors  and  the  white  grey- 
hound of  the  Nevilles.  Henry  VIII.  removed  the 
dragon  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  shield,  and 
took  a  lion  in  lieu  of  the  hound.  Dallaway  gives 
him  a  lion  and  antelope,  and  Nisbet  says  he  nore 
two  angels ;  we  can  only  reconcile  these  discrepan- 
cies by  supposing  that,  like  Edward  IV.,  bluff  King 
Hal  had  a  fancy  for  changing  his  supporters.  Queen 
Mary's  supporters  were  an  eagle  and  a  lion. 

In  The  Armada  of  Macaulay,  we  have  a  striking 
apostrophe  of  tho  4  royal  blazon '  of  Elizabeth  : 

Look  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient 
crown, 

And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay 
lilies  down ! 

So  stalked  he  when  he  tnrned  to  flight,  on  that 

famed  Picard  field, 
Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Caesar's 

eagle  shield ; 

So  glared  he  when,  at  Agincourt,  in  wrath  he  turned 
to  bay, 

And  crushed  and  torn,  beneath  his  claws,  the  princely 

hunters  lay  

Thou,  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously!  ye  breezes,  waft 

her  wide ! 

Our  glorious  Semper  Eadem,  the  banner  of  our  pride ! 

Semper  Eadem  was  Elizabeth's  motto  :  she  got  rid 
of  her  sister's  eagle,  and  restored  the  old  Tudor 
dragon ;  and  not  content  with  this,  made  the  second 
important  change  in  the  royal  arms,  by  introducing 
the  harp  of  Ireland,  and  bearing  them  as  they  never 
were  borne  before  or  since,  on  three  shields — one 
on  the  right,  quartered  with  the  arms  of  England 
and  France ;  one  on  the  left,  bearing  the  emblem  of 
Erin ;  and  the  third  below  the  other  two,  represent- 
ing the  principality  of  Wales  quartered  in  red  and 
gold,  each  field  bearing  a  lion  countercharged. 
James  I.,  as  the  first  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, had  to  re-arrange  the  royal  shield  again,  which 
he  did  after  the  following  fashion  :  The  first  and 
fourth  quarters  were  appropriated  to  the  lions  and 
lilies,  borne  quarterly  as  of  old  ;  the  second  quarter 
was  given  to  Scotland's  lion  in  his  double  treasure 
fleury ;  and  the  third  to  the  Irish  harp,  4  or  stringed 
argent  on  an  azure  field.'  At  the  same  time,  the 
lion  and  unicorn  became  the  royal  supporters.  The 
motto  of  James  was  Beali  pacifici ;  that  of  Charles 
L,  Dieu  et  man  Droit,  The  arms  of  the  Protectorate 


consisted  of  a  shield  divided  down  the  centre,  boa 
ing  a  cross  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  harp  on  tl 
right  Charles  II.  made  no  alteration  in  the  roy 
arms;  but  William  and  Mary  added  the  arms 
Orange.  Anne  revived  Elizabeth's  motto,  ar 
impaled  the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland  in  tl 
first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  shield,  the  lilies 
France  in  the  second,  and  the  harp  of  Irelund  j 
the  third.  George  I.  put  the  Hanoverian  arms  in- 
the  fourth  quarter,  and  restored  the  motto  cast  ask 
by  his  predecessor.  In  1801,  George  III.  ceased  • 
style  himself  king  of  France,  and  a  royal  proclam, 
tion  was  issued,  ordering  that  for  the  future  tl 
arms  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  quarter) 
first  and  fourth  England,  second  Scotland,  thh 
Ireland  ;  over  which,  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretenc 
the  arms  of  Hanover  ensigned  with  the  elector, 
bonnet.  Hanover  being  made  into  a  kingdom  i 
1816,  the  bonnet  gave  place  to  a  regal  crown,  whic 
disappeared  with  the  arms  to  which  it  bclongei 
when  the  connection  between  England  and  Hanovi 
was  happily  severed  by  the  accession  of  Quee 
Victoria  to  the  throne  of  Britain. 

The  dukes  of  Grafton,  as  descendants  of  Barbai 
Villiers,  bear  the  royal  arms  of  Charles  II.'s  tim 
which  are  quartered  on  the  shields  of  four  oth< 
ducal  families— those  of  Buccleuch,  Clevelnm 
Richmond,  and  St  Albans.  The  last  two  represet 
respectively  the  unpopular  Duchess  of  Fortsmout 
aud  the  popular  Nell  Gwynne.  The  Vanes  deri\ 
arms  and  dukedom  by  intermarrying  with  tl 
Fitzroys ;  while  the  House  of  Buccleuch  has  qua: 
tered  the  arms  of  the  Merry  Monarch  ever  sine 
its  representative,  4  the  greatest  heiress  and  fine! 
woman  of  her  time,'  espoused  the  unlucky  son  « 
Lucy  Walters,  who  came  to  grief  at  Seugcmoo 
The  House  of  Normanby  quarter  the  royal  arms  < 
James  II.,  that  king  having  granted  them  to  h 
natural  daughter,  Lady  Catharine  Darnlcy,  who? 
heiress  married  Mr  William  Phipps.  The  Fit: 
clarences  bear  the  royal  arms  as  borne  by  their  pre 
genitor  William  IV*.  The  Beauforts  quarter  tl 
arms  of  England  and  France,  or  rather  the  royt 
anus  of  Edward  III.,  in  token  of  their  descent  froi 
Shakspeare's  4  time-honoured  Lancaster,'  famoi 
John  of  Gaunt ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  quart*: 
the  lions  of  England  between  six  fleurs-de-li 
being  the  coat  of  augmentation  granted  to  the: 
House  by  Henry  VIII.  upon  his  becoming  connectc 
with  it  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Jane  Seymou 
No  less  than  forty-five  peers  still  claim  the  right  t 
quarter  the  royal  arms  of  the  Plantngenets  upo 
their  shields. 

Royal  badges  differed  from  the  royal  arms  i 
this — the  latter  might  be  said  to  be  the  badge  c 
the  nation  itself,  while  the  former  were  mere  pei 
sonal  emblems,  which  the  sovereigns  of  Englan 
used  to  embellish  their  robes  of  state,  to  adorn  th 
caparisons  of  their  horses,  and  to  decorate  th 
garments  of  their  retainers,  changing  them  as  thei 
taste  and  fancy  prompted  them.  The  badge  c 
William  Rufus  is  said  to  have  been  an  eagle  gazin. 
at  the  sun  ;  that  of  Stephen,  an  ostrich  plume 
Henry  II.  used  three  devices — the  broom  or  plnntn 
genista;  4 the  gem  escarbunclc,  which  is  foum 
within  the  saphir,'  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Anjou 
and  a  punning  device  representing  4  a  genelt '  pass, 
ing  between  two  4  planted  de  geneete.'  The  broon 
was  one  of  Richard  I.'s  badges,  a  star-surmouutei 
crescent  another.  John  chose  the  last  named 
while  his  successor  went  back  to  the  old  love  o 
his  race.    Edward  I.  was  the  first  English  kin; 
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that  adopted  the  rose,  but  his  rose  was  neither  white 
nor  red,  but  a  golden  flower  on  a  green  stalk  ;  he 
also  used  a  bear  standing  against  a  tree.  Edward 

II.  symbolised  his  descent  from  the  House  of  Castile 
by  taking  a  golden  tower  for  his  device.  Edward 

III.  delighted  in  a  variety  of  badges,  sporting  some- 
times a  griffin,  as  on  his  private  seal,  sometimes  an 
eagle,  and  sometimes  two  green  sprigs  issuing  from 
the  stock  of  a  tree.  After  his  victorious  campaign 
in  France,  he  added  a  fleur-de-lis-decorated  sword 
to  his  devices  ;  but  when  he  appeared  at  the  grand 
tournament  at  Canterbury  in  1349,  he  wore  a  tunic 
emblazoned  with  white  swans,  his  shield  bearing 
the  same  design,  with  the  somewhat  profane  motto : 

Hay !  hay  !  the  wythe  swan  ! 
By  Ood'a  soul,  I  am  thy  man ! 

Another  device  he  affected,  that  of  sunbeams  issuing 
from  clouds,  was  emblazoned  on  the  robes  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  in  Honry  VIII.'s  reign,  in 
memory  of  him,  as  founder  of  the  noble  order. 

Richard  II.'s  favourite  badge  was  the  white  hart 
(derived  from  the  white  hind  of  his  mother,  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent),  which  he  wore  embroidered 
on  his  sword-belt  and  velvet  sheath.  The  white 
falcon  was  another  badge  of  his  ;  he  had  a  third  in 
the  broom  with  the  seeds  dropping  from  its  break- 
ing pods  ;  and  a  fourth  in  '  a  sun  in  his  splendour,' 
as  borne  by  his  warrior  sire,  the  Black  Prince. 
Jenico  d'Artois,  a  Gascon,  faithful  to  Richard 
through  good  and  ill  fortune,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last  man  in  England  to  wear  the  cognizance  of 
the  white  hart.  Henry  IV.  adopted  the  silver 
swan  and  white  antelope  of  his  wife's  family,  the 
Boh  una,  and  the  mysterious  SS,  whose  origin  defies 
elucidation  ;  he  also  bore  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster, 
and  'a  fox-tail  dependent,'  the  latter  advertising 
all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  when  he  found  the 
lion's  skin  too  short,  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
piece  it  with  the  fox's  taiL  Henry  V.  granted  the 
barony  of  Hornet  to  Walter  Hungerford  condition- 
ally, that  he  should  bring  him  a  lance  with  a  fox's 
tail  dependent  when  he  did  suit  and  service  for  his 
estate,  so  the  fox's  tail  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
badges  of  that  famous  king.  After  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  he  chose  a  crowned  fleur-de-lis  ;  but  his 
tomb  in  the  Abbey  bears  a  fire-beacon,  with  an 
antelope  and  a  swan  chained  to  it  Henry  VI.'s 
badges  were  the  Lancastrian  rose, a  pantheT  spotted 
all  colours,  and  two  white  ostrich  feathers. 

Edward  IV.,  as  in  duty  bound,  held  to  York's 
pale  and  angry  rose,  originally  the  device  of  the 
Mortimers,  from  whom  he  derived  his  earldom  of 
March.  Tho  golden-clawed  black  dragon  of  the 
Burghs  was  one  of  his  badges  ;  another  was  a 
falcon  on  an  open  fetterlock,  which  originated  in  a 
curious  manner.  Edward's  great-grandfather,  the 
first  Duke  of  York,  received  from  his  father  the 
grant  of  the  castle  of  Fotheringhay,  'which  he 
new-built  iu  form  and  fashion  of  a  fetterlock, 
assumed  to  himself  his  father's  falcon,  and  placed 
it  on  a  fetterlock  ;  implying  thereby  that  he  was 
locked  up  from  the  hope  and  possibility  of  the 
kingdom.  Upon  a  time  finding  his  sons,  beholding 
this  device  set  upon  a  window,  asked  what  was 
Latin  for  a  fetterlock,  whereupon  tho  father  said  : 
"  If  you  cannot  toll  me,  I  will  tell  you  :  Hie,  httc, 
hoc,  et  taeeatU;"  revealing  to  them  his  meaning, 
and  advising  them  to  be  silent  and  quiet,  as  God 
knoweth  what  may  come  to  pass.  This  his  great- 
grandchild, Edward  IV.,  reported,  and  hnre  it,  and 
commanded  that  his  younger  sou,  royal  Duke  of  I 


York,  should  use  the  device  of  a  fetterlock,  but 
opened.'  At  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross, 
Edward,  astonished  by  beholding 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun ; 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 

But  severed  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 

See,  see !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 

As  if  they  vowed  some  league  inviolable ; 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  ono  sun- 
accepted  the  omen  as  one  of  success ;  and  in  remem- 
brance of  the  event,  surrounded  his  white  rose 
with  sun-rays.  This  Wdge-loving  king  also  used  a 
pyramid  of  feathers  issuing  out  of  a  crown,  and  tho 
black  bull  of  the  Clares. 

Edward  V.  scarcely  reigned  long  enough  to 
choose  any  badge.  His  unscrupulous  uncle  rejoiced 
in  the  rooting  hog,  or  a  silver  boar  with  gold  tusks, 
and  when  he  went  to  be  crowned,  was  attended  by 
a  retinue  bearing  thirteen  thousand  boars  upon 
their  coats.  Shakspeare's  tragedy  contains  several 
allusions  to  the  favourite  device  of  the  crook-backed 
Richard :  Stanley  dreams  the  boar  had  rased  off  his 
helm ;  Richmond  styles  his  rival  '  the  wretched, 
bloody,  and  usurping  boor;'  while  the  ghost* 
chorus : 

Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy  ; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy. 

But  the  boor  was  a  dangerous  animal  to  sneer  at, 
as  the  author  of  the  couplet— 

The  rat,  the  cat,  and  Lovel  the  dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  the  hog — 

found  to  his  cost  After  the  fight  was  over  at 
Bos  worth,  Richmond  was  crowned  on  the  field  with 
his  opponent's  crown,  which  hod  been  found  lying 
in  a  hawthorn-bush— a  fact  commemorated  by  , 
Henry's  assumption  of  the  crown  and  liuwt horn- 
bush  as  a  badge.  He  also  united  the  blood-stained 
roses,  bearing  a  rose  half-white  and  half-red,  which 
he  afterwards  altered  to  a  white  rose  within  a  red 
one ;  he  likewise  used  the  portcullis  of  the  Beau- 
forts,  tho  dun  cow  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  the  red 
dragon  of  Cadwallader. 

Henry  VIIL  employed  the  old  badges  of  the 
falcon  and  fetterlock,  the  hind,  portcullis,  h»w- 
thorn-bush,  and  double  rose,  and  not  content  with 
these,  invented  one  for  himself,  emblematic  of  his 
triumph  over  the  pope — an  armed  leg  cut  off  at  the 
thigh,  the  foot  passing  through  three  gold  crowns. 
A  red-wattled  silver  cock  and  a  flame  of  fire  were 
also  two  of  his  especial  fancies.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  his  time  to  christen  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  royal  navy  after  the  royal  badges ; 
and  from  a  list  of  the '  pynosses  and  row-bargys ' 
then  forming  part  of  the  fleet  it  would  appear  that 
Henry  used  the  tiger,  the  lion,  the  dragon,  tho 
antelope,  the  greyhound,  and  the  cloud-in-the-sun, 
besides  the  devices  above  mentioned. 

Edward  VI.'s  badges  were  a  rising  sun  and  the 
rather  inappropriate  device  of  a  cannon  sending 
forth  smoke  and  flame.  Mary  took  her  mother's 
pomegranate  and  red  and  white  rose  impaled  on  a 
sheaf  of  arrows,  as  well  as  a  sword  standing  upon 
an  altar— symbolical,  we  suppose,  of  her  determin- 
ation to  use  that  weapon  iu  defence  of  her  faith. 
Elizabeth  used  a  variety  of  badges,  but  her  favourite 
one  was  Anne  Boleyn's  falcon  with  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  Badges  now  went  out  of  favour ;  and  when 
wo  have  named  James  I.'s  red  rose  and  thistle 
crowned,  the  catalogue  of  English  royal  badges  is 
exhausted ;  but  bciore  laying  our  pen  aside,  wo 
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may  mention,  as  something  germane  to  our  subject, 
that  the  colours  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  were 
white  and  blue  ;  of  the  House  of  York,  murrey  and 
blue  ;  the  Plantagenets'  colours  were  white  and 
red ;  the  Tudors',  white  and  green ;  the  Stuarts', 
yellow  and  red  ;  those  of  William  and  Mary, 
orange  and  blue.  Scarlet  has  now  held  the  place 
of  honour  for  a  long  period,  and  it  certainly  has 
the  best  claim  to  the  pre-eminence,  seeing  that 
'  gules '  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
colour  of  the  field  of  England's  coat-of-arms. 


BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XI. — A  MESSAGE  BY  WIRE. 

The  4  p.m.  train,  on  a  certain  autumn  afternoon, 
had  just  left  Kingsthorpe  Station,  a  little  roadside 
place  six  miles  from  Normanford,  and  Abel  Garrod, 
the  clerk  in  charge,  was  setting  off  home  to 
tea,  when  he  was  summoned  back  into  his  office 
by  the  tinkling  of  the  telegraph-bell ;  having 
signalled  the  sending-station  that  he  was  in 
attendance,  he  proceeded,  word  for  word,  to  take 
down  the  following  message :  '  From  Marie, 
London,  to  Henri  Duplessis,  Lilac  Lodge,  near 
Kingsthorpe  Station. — Your  address  is  known  to 
me.  I  shall  reach  Kingsthorpe  by  the  afternoon 
train  to-morrow — Wednesday.  Meet  me  there 
without  fail.'  When  the  message  was  completed, 
Abel  proceeded  to  copy  it  out  in  his  best  hand, 
with  many  flourishes  of  his  pen,  and  strange  con- 
tortions of  his  tongue,  on  to  one  of  the  printed 
forms  supplied  him  for  use  on  such  occasions, 
which  he  then  put  into  an  envelope  addressed  to 
Mr  Duplessis  ;  and  leaving  the  station  in  charge  of 
Tim  Finch,  an  old  stiff-jointed  porter,  who,  with 
himself,  made  up  the  whole  of  the  staff  at  Kings- 
thorpe, he  crossed  the  line  and  the  patch  of  gravelly 
road  beyond  it,  and  lounged  slowly  through  his 
little  garden,  and  so  into  the  house,  where  he 
found  the  table  bud  out  ready  for  tea,  and  his  wife 
busily  employed  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

'  I  m  thinking  of  walking  as  far  as  Lilac  Lodge 
after  tea,  missis,  said  Abel ; 1  I've  gotten  a  message 
byjwire  for  Mr  Duplessis.' 

'  A  message  for  Mr  Duplessis ! '  said  Jane  Garrod 
•lowly  and  wonderingly,  pausing  with  the  knife  in 
one  hand  and  the  bread  in  the  other:  'and  what 
it  the  message,  Abel,  my  man  V 

•Abel,  with  a  little  pomposity  of  tone,  repeated  it 
to  her,  word  for  word. 

'A  strange  message — a  very  strange  message!' 
eaid  Jane  Garrod  musingly.  'So  this  "Marie" 
comes  by  the  four  o'clock  train  to-morrow,  docs 
she  ?  Well,  I  shall  be  there  to  see  her  when  she 
arrives. — And  look  you  here,  Abel;  watch  Mr 
Duplessis  closely  when  ho  reads  the  message,  and 
try  to  find  out  from  his  looks  whether  he  is  pleased 
with  it  or  not — And  now  make  haste  with  your 
tea,  and  then  set  off.  I  would  give  something  to 
be  by  when  he  receives  it' 

Jane  Garrod  was  a  spare  and  rather  sharp- 
featured  woman,  about  fifty  years  old — a  woman 
singularly  silent  and  undemonstrative,  but  obser- 
vant in  her  own  quiet  way  ;  self-contained,  brood- 
ing over  her  own  thoughts,  with  one  of  those 
impassive  faces  that  give  no  clue  to  the  feelings  at 
work  beneath  them.  Although  she  had  never  had 
any  pretensions  to  good  looks,  she  held  her  simple- 
hearted  husband  with  a  chain  far  stronger  than  any 
smiles  of  beauty  could  have  woven  round 


him  ;  but  her  rule  was  a  mild  one,  and  Abel  hac 
the  good  sense  to  feel  and  acknowledge  her  superi- 
ority, and  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  rather  prouc 
than  otherwise  of  the  bonds  that  held  hirr 
prisoner. 

As  soou  as  Abel  had  finished  his  hasty  tea,  h< 
put  on  his  best  hat  and  coat,  and  taking  a  stoui 
stick  in  his  hand,  set  out  on  his  walk  to  Lilac  Lodge 
The  distance  by  road  was  four  good  miles  ;  bui 
Abel  knew  all  the  short-cuts  through  by-lanes  anc 
fields,  and  round  by  the  corner  of  KirkbarroM 
Plantation,  and  so  brought  down  the  distance  tc 
three  miles,  and  accomplished  his  walk  easilj 
under  the  hour. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  he  got  back  home 
and  he  found  his  wife  sitting  with  unlightec 
candle  waiting  his  return,  and,  contrary  to  hei 
usual  practice,  not  busy  either  sewing  or  knitting 
She  turned  on  him,  as  he  entered  the  room,  with  c 
degree  of  animation  foreign  to  her  usual  reticenca 
♦Well,  what  news?'  she  asked.  'How  did  Mi 
Duplessis  take  the  message  V 

'He  took  it  in  his  hand ;  how  else  V  answercc 
the  matter-of-fact  Abel,  as  he  prepared  to  put  awaj 
his  best  coat  and  resume  his  old  one. 

Jane  smothered  the  impatient  exclamation  thai 
rose  to  her  lips,  and  merely  said :  '  Sit  down  anc 
tell  me  all  about  it  But  first  you  must  have  t 
glass  of  beer,  and  your  slippers  on ;  and  I  '11  light  t 
candle,  and  then  the  room  will  seem  mort 
cheerful.' 

Abel  swelled  with  a  sense  of  self-importance  as 
he  watched  his  wife  moving  about  the  house 
attending  to  his  minor  comforts  ;  and  then  he  sighec 
to  think  of  what  little  consequence,  either  to  hii 
wife  or  to  any  one  else,  could  be  the  trivial  6crapi 
of  news  he  nad  to  retail  When  everything  wai 
comfortably  arranged,  Jane  drew  her  chair  up  tc 
the  side  of  her  husband,  and  waited  in  silence  foi 
him  to  begin. 

'  When  I  got  to  the  top  of  Lorrimer's  Brow,'  saic 
Abel,  '  I  could  see  Mr  Duplessis  walking  about 
the  garden  in  front  of  the  lodge,  smoking  a  cigar 
and  I  was  right  well  pleased  to  find  that  ne  wasn't 
from  home.  Well,  when  I  got  down  to  the  house, 
I  just  looked  in  over  the  side-gate,  and  touched  mj 
hat  to  him.  "  Want  me,  my  good  fellow  ?"  says  he. 
in  his  affable,  smiling  way — and  a  pleasanter  way 
than  he  has  with  him,  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you  1 "  says  he,  holding  hif 
head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  shewing  his  white 
teeth. — "  I 've  come  over  from  Kingsthorpe  Station, 
sir,"  says  I,  "  and  1  've  got  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
for  you."  "  A  telegraphic  dispatch  for  me !  "  says  he, 
opening  his  eyes  very  wide  indeed,  so  that  his  eye- 
brows  went  up  nearly  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
"  Are  you  sure,  my  good  man,  that  you 've  come  to 
the  right  person  ?  " — "  It  'e  for  Mr  Henri  Duplessis 
of  Lilac  Lodge,"  answered  I ;  "  and  I  believe  that '« 
you,  sir."  "That  s  me,  without  doubt,  and  nobody 
but  me,"  he  said ;  "  so  let  us  have  a  look  at  this 
mysterious  document.''  That  'a  what  he  called  it 
Jane— a  mysterious  document  ;  so  I  put  my  hand 
into  my  pocket,  and  pulled  out  the  dispatch,  and 
handed  it  to  him  over  the  gate.  He  stuck  his 
cigar  between  his  teeth,  and  took  both  hands  to  the 
envelope,  and  tore  it  open,  and  turned  the  paper  to 
the  light,  for  it  was  growing  darkish  by  this  time, 
and  read  the  message  ;  and  I 'm  sure,  Jane,  it  was 
written  in  as  plain  and  neat  a  hand  as  anybody 
need  wish  to  see,  so  that  he  could  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  it  out 
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4  I  never  saw  anybody's  face  change  so  suddenly 
as  the  face  of  Mr  Duplessis  changed  when  he  read 
that  paper.  You  would  have  thought  that  old 
Daddy  Death  had  tweaked  him  suddenly  by  the 
ear.  All  the  colour  went  out  of  his  cheeks,  and 
his  features  cramped  up  in  a  moment,  just  like 
my  grandfather's  when  he  lay  a-dying.  The  cigar 
dropped  from  between  his  teeth,  and  he  turned  on 
me  with  a  word  which  you  would  hardly  like  to 
hear — a  very  strong  word,  Jane — and  his  white  lips 
seemed  as  if  they  wanted  to  say  something  more, 
but  couldn't ;  and  then  he  flung  up  his  clenched 
hand  above  his  head,  and  staggered  out  of  sight, 
down  one  of  the  little  alleys.  Well,  I  waited  with- 
out stirring  for  a  matter  of  five  minutes  (thinking 
ho  might  mebbe  want  to  send  a  reply),  lounging 
over  the  gate,  and  sniffing  the  pleasant  scent  of  the 
flowers ;  and  then  I  saw  Mr  Duplessis  standing 
under  the  verandah,  beckoning  me  to  go  in  ;  so  1 
opened  the  gate,  and  walked  across  the  lawn,  and 
followed  him  into  the  drawing-room.  And  then 
he  told  me  to  sit  down,  and  asked  mc  whether  I 
would  have  a  glass  of  sherry  ;  and  when  I  said 
I  had  no  objection,  he  poured  me  out  one,  and 
held  his  case  for  me  to  pick  a  cigar  from,  and 
was  quite  Jolly — so  jolly  and  so  agreeable,  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  the  same  man  I  had 
seen  only  five  minutes  before  looking  so  terribly 
white  and  ill.  But  he  accounted  for  that  naturally 
enough  by  saving,  that  any  sudden  news,  good  or 
bad,  always  brought  on  an  old  pain  at  his  heart, 
from  which  he  had  suffered  for  years.  Next,  we 
got  talking  about  the  telegraph,  and  he  asked  me 
whether  I  hadn't  some  curious  messages  by  it  at 
odd  times  ;  but  I  told  him  that  Kingsthorpe  was 
such  a  quiet)  out-of-the-way  place  that  it  did  very 
little  business  in  that  line,  most  of  the  messages 
that  did  come  being  on  the  railway  company's  busi- 
ness. Then  he  asked  me,  what  security  people  had 
against  their  messages  being  talked  over  and  made 
public  by  the  men  at  the  station  ;  to  which  I 
answered,  that  there  was  rarely  more  than  one  per- 
son at  a  country  station  who  understood  telegraphy, 
and  that  he  was  always  a  person  of  good  character, 
and  pledged  to  secrecy  as  to  the  messages  he  might 
receive  or  despatch ;  and  that  I  supposed  some- 
thing like  the  same  system  was  in  use  in  large 
towns.  To  this  he  answered  by  saying  he  was 
sure  that  I  for  one  might  be  trusted  with  a  thou- 
sand secrets,  and  not  whisper  a  word  about  any  of 
them  ;  and  then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  1  took  I 
that  as  a  hint  that  it  was  time  to  go ;  so  I  emptied 
my  gloss,  and  bade  him  good-eveniug,  and  was  just 
leaving  the  room,  when  he  slipped  a  couple  of  half- 
crowns  into  my  hand  ;  and  laying  his  wnitc  linger 
lightly  on  my  shoulder,  says  he :  44  There 's  some- 
thing for  your  trouble  in  coming  so  far.  I  '11  be  at 
the  station  to-morrow  afternoon,  as  my  sister 
requests."  Then  with  a  laugh : 44  Sec  you  go  straight 
home,  and  don't  stop  at  the  Green  Dragon  by  the 
way  ; "  and  so  he  bowed  me  out  quite  grand-like  ; 
and  1  walked  back  through  the  little  garden,  with 
its  pleasant  smell  of  flowers  ;  and  here  I  am. — But, 
Jane,  that  Mr  Duplessis  is  a  real  nice  gentleman, 
and  no  mistake  !  For  my  part,  I  can't  make  out 
why  you  dislike  him  so.  It 's  not  his  fault,  if  he 's 
fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Frederica — no  man  in  his 
pciifies  could  be  long  near  her  without  falling  in 
love  with  her.  I'm  in  love  with  her.  There! 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?' 

4  Whv,  that  you  are  the  some  simple-hearted  old  1 
goose  that  you  always  were.    But  as  for  your  Mr  I 


Duplessis,  so  smooth  and  smiling,  I  don't  know 

why  I  should  dislike  him,  and  yet  

4  And  yet  you  do.' 

4  And  yet  I  do.  Well,  likes  and  dislikes  come 
by  nature,  and  can't  be  helped,  any  more  than  the 
colour  of  one's  eyebrows,  or  the  shape  of  one's 
nose.' 


CHAPTER  Sri. — THE  STRANGER  AT  KIXOSTHORPE. 

At  five  minutes  to  four  precisely,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  following  that  of  the  arrival  of  the 
message  by  wire,  Mr  Duplessis  lounged  up  to  the 
Btation,  and  greeting  Abel  Garrod  graciously, 
inquired  how  soon  the  train  might  be  expected  to 
arrive. 

4  She  has  just  been  telegraphed,'  replied  Abel, 
'  and  won't  be  more  than  ten  minutes  late  to-day.' 

4  Not  more  ! '  said  Mr  Duplessis  with  a  smile. 
4  As  if  ten  minutes  were  not  enough!  I  presume 
that  railway  trains  are  classed  in  the  feminine 
gender  by  reason  of  their  unpunctuality,  and 
general  remissness  in  keepine  their  appointments ;' 
and  with  that  he  sauntered  down  tne  platform, 
selecting  a  cigar  from  his  case  as  he  went,  and 
evidently  determined  to  while  away  the  time  as 
pleasantly  as  possible. 

4  A  nice-spoken  gentleman,  surely,'  muttered 
Abel  to  himself,  as  he  bustled  off  to  see  that  his 
signals  were  all  right,  and  the  line  clear,  and  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  the  coming  train ;  but 
always  with  a  furtive  glance  at  the  little  attic 
window  of  his  house,  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the 
station,  out  of  one  corner  of  which,  where  the  blind 
was  pushed  a  little  on  one  side,  he  knew  that  his 
wife,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  pocket-tele- 
scope, was  noting  everything  that  happened  on  the 
platform,  and  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
4  P.M.  train. 

Mr  Duplessis,  seated  on  the  soft  turf  of  an 
embankment,  smoking  his  cigar,  and  whisking  off 
the  heads  of  the  tall  weeds  with  his  cane,  was 
apparently  in  no  hurry  for  the  train  to  arrive  ;  and 
had  some  terrible  accident  befaUen  it,  which  would 
have  delayed  its  coming  for  ever,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  none  the  less  pleased. 

At  length,  the  lagging  train  rolled  slowly  into 
the  station,  and  from  it  descended  one  passenger — 
a  woman  thickly  veiled,  having  on  a  voluminous  \ 
gray  mantle,  and  a  black-silk  dress,  much  frayed 
and  travel-stained  about  the  skirts — who,  not  per- 
ceiving at  the  first  glance  the  person  she  expected 
there  to  meet  her,  turned  on  Abel  with  alarming 
quickness,  saying  in  a  harsh,  high-pitched  voice  : 
4  Monsieur  Duplessis,  n'est-il  pas  ici  V  throwing  up 
her  thick  fall  at  the  same  moment,  and  displaying 
to  Abel's  fluttered  gaze  the  thin  sallow  face  of  a 
woman  no  longer  either  young  or  handsome,  but 
who,  not  many  years  ago,  had  been  both,  lighted 
up  by  two  restless,  piercing  black  eyes,  which  shone 
out,  with  strange,  baleful  lustre,  from  beneath  the 
heavy  brows,  black  and  straight,  which  crossed  her 
forehead  almost  without  a  break.   Before  Al>el  hod 
time  to  reply  that  he  did  not  understand  French, 
Mr  Duplessis  emerged  from  behind  an  angle  of  the 
building,  with  a  treble-distilled  smile  readv  put  on, 
and  with  one  white  hand  ungloved  and  neld  out, 
ready  to  grasp  that  of  the  new-comer.    But  the 
woman  kept  lier  hands  within  the  shelter  of  her 
muff,  and  drew  back  a  step,  and  seemed  to  look 
him  through  with  her  keen  black  eyes.   The  set 
smile  still  wreathed  the  Canadian's  lips,  but  the 
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colour  faded  from  his  face,  and  the  wrinkles, 
invisible  to  society,  came  out  under  hia  eyes,  as  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  had  lost  some  of  its  usual  con- 
fidence: 'Do  we  meet  as  friends  or  as  enemies, 
Marie  V 

'  As  enemies,'  replied  the  woman — '  as  enemies 
till  death !' 

•  So  be  it ;  but  listen  to  me  first,'  he  said  with  an 
effort  to  regain  his  usual  easy  confident  manner. 
And  then  he  began  to  address  her  earnestly  in 
French ;  and  Abel  moved  away  out  of  earshot, 
fearful  of  exciting  suspicion. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  lasted  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Jane  Garrod,  look- 
ing from  the  little  attic  window,  with  her  eye  fixed 
to  the  end  of  the  telescope,  watched  their  every 
movement  with  a  patience  that  never  wearied.  At 
first,  the  woman  seemed  to  listen  to  Mr  Duplessis 
with  a  sort  of  careless  disdain,  as  though  nothing 
he  might  say  could  influence  her  resolves  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  he  striving,  meanwhile,  to  urge 
some  important  point  on  her  consideration.  But 
by  and  by,  she  began  to  shew  some  signs  of  interest 
in  his  words,  almost,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  herself 
— an  interest  which  seemed  to  deepen  as  he  went 
on  ;  and  when  with  outspread  hands  he  came  to  a 
sudden  stop,  as  though  appealing  to  her  to  confirm 
what  he  had  just  said,  she  replied  with  three  or 
four  words  only,  and  then  held  out  her  hand  for 
him  to  clasp,  as  though  that  were  the  seal  of  the 
compact  between  them.  He  took  her  proffered 
hand,  and  made  as  though  he  would  have  kissed  it. 
but  she  drew  it  back  quickly  with  a  shudder,  ana 
thrust  it  into  her  muff.  His  eyebrows  went  up  to 
a  point  for  one  moment,  and  then  he  turned  and 
beckoned  to  Abel  Garrod,  who  was  loitering  at  the 
other  end  of  the  platform. 

'This  lady  is  my  sister,'  said  Mr  Duplessis 
gravely  to  Abel — '  a  sister  whom  I  have  not  seen 
for  many  years.  She  is  about  to  stay  for  a  few 
days  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  want  to  know 
where  I  can  obtain  two  decent  quiet  rooms  for  her 
while  she  is  here,  as  she  cannot  bear  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  a  hotel.  Two  rooms — a  sitting-room  and 
a  bedroom — are  what  she  requires.' 

Abel  puzzled  his  brains  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
could  not  call  to  mind  anything  at  all  likely  to  suit 
the  lady. 

*  Look  here,  now,'  said  Mr  Duplessis,  suddenly 
taking  him  by  the  button:  'have  you  no  spare 
rooms  in  your  own  house  V 

'We  have  a  spare  bedroom,'  said  Abel  diffi- 
dently. 

'  And  a  spare  sitting-room,  too — ch  ? ' 

'A  parlour,  which  we  seldom  use,  except  on 
Sundays.   But  my  wife '  

'  Exactly  the  thing — could  not  be  better,'  inter- 
rupted Mr  Duplessis.  '  Leave  me  to  settle  every- 
thing with  your  wife.  Just  shoulder  that  bag,  will 
you  Y — Allons,  ma  Marie ; '  and  he  strode  off  towards 
the  house  with  Madame  his  sister  leaning  on  his 
arm;  Abel,  with  the  black  leather-bag,  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

In  a  few  voluble  words,  Mr  Duplessis  explained 
his  wishes  to  the  quiet,  serious-looking  woman  who 
opened  the  door  in  answer  to  his  knock.  Jane 
replied  that  she  certainly  had  two  spare  rooms,  and 
that  she  should  be  happy  to  let  the  lady  have  them 
for  a  few  days,  but  that  they  were  only  furnished 
in  a  very  humble  stvle,  and  perhaps  the  lady  might 
not  like  them.  But  all  little  difficulties  were 
smoothed  over  by  the  indefatigable  Canadian  ;  and 


Madame  was  at  once  installed  in  the  rooms,  anc 
Jane  instructed  to  prepare  tea  for  her  without  delay 

Mr  Duplessis  would  fain  have  taken  his  leave  a» 
this  juncture  till  the  morrow,  but  Madame  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing  :  it  was  cruel  of  him,  sh( 
averred,  to  quit  so  soon  the  sister  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  six  long  years.  He  must  take  tea  with  her 
and  pass  the  evening  with  her,  otherwise  how  would 
the  long  tristc  hours  charm  themselves  away  ?  Mi 
Duplessis  submitted  with  tolerable  grace,  and  drank 
tea  with  his  sister  ;  and  after  that,  they  had  a  long 
conversation  together  in  French ;  and  then  they 
made  Abel  hunt  up  an  old  pack  of  cards,  and 
played  ecartS  till  the  clock  struck  nine,  when 
Mr  Duplessis  jumped  up,  and  declared  absolutely 
that  he  must  go. 

When  Mr  Duplessis  was  gone,  and  hiB  sister  safely 
al>ed,  and  Abel  snoozing  in  his  easy-chair,  Jane 
Garrod,  with  her  apron  thrown  over  ner  head,  sal 
brooding  beside  the  dying  fire,  going  carefully  ovei 
in  her  own  mind  all  that  had  been  said  ana  done 
since  the  arrival  of  her  mysterious  lodger. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jane  nad  a  toler- 
able conversational  knowledge  of  French,  having, 
when  young,  lived  as  lady's-maid  in  Paris  for  a 
couple  of  years  ;  but  Bhe  was  particularly  careful 
that  neither  Mr  Duplessis  nor  his  sister  should 
suspect  her  of  such  an  acquirement ;  and  when, 
once  or  twice,  while  she  was  waiting  on  them  at 
the  tea-table,  they  preferred  some  request  to  her  in 
that  language,  forgetting  for  the  moment  her  sup- 
posed ignorance  of  it,  she  had  merely  stared  stolidly 
from  one  to  the  other,  till  they  repeated  their, 
request  in  English.  They  thus  considered,  and 
naturally  so,  that  they  were  perfectly  safe  in  talk- 
ing over  their  secret  concerns  in  her  presence. 

'If  I  could  only  have  heard  what  they  said  ta 
one  another  on  the  platform,  when  they  first  met,1 
said  Jane  Garrod  to  herself, '  I  should  have  some- 
thing to  go  upon  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  have  only  bits 
and  scraps  of  their  talk  after  they  got  here  to 
judge  by,  for  they  had  evidently  settled  their  plana 
before  coming  to  the  house.  These  bits  and  scraps 
are  just  what  I  must  try  to  remember,  and  piece 
together.  ''You  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  discover  your  retreat,"  said  Madame,  "so 
cunningly  had  you  arranged  everything  ;  and  that 
you  would  never  see  my  lace  in  this  world  again." 

'  To  which  Monsieur  replied :  "  Let  the  past  co, 
Marie  ;  it  is  not  a  subject  one  would  choose  for 
contemplation.  There  is  a  pleasant  future  before 
us,  if  we  only  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  it." 

"In  that  little  if  lies  the  whole  question,"  re- 
sponded Madame.  "  Should  you  ever  feel  inclined 
to  play  me  false,  remember  that  one  breath  of  mine 
would  scatter  your  castle  to  the  winds." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  answered  the  brother  ;  "  so 
long  as  we  act  fairly  by  one  another,  the  compact 
will  benefit  both  of  us." 

'  After  that,  they  went  on  with  their  cards  for  a 
little  while,  till  Madame  suddenly  flung  hers  across 
the  floor.  "Ah,  KfUrat  !  monster ! "  she  exclaimed, 
grinding  out  the  words  from  between  her  teeth. 
"  What  a  fool  I  must  be  to  play  cards  with  you,  or 
do  anything  but  tear  your  black  heart  out  of  your 
bosom  !  When  I  think  of  the  horrible  fate  to 
which  yon  had  doomed  me,  I  know  not  how  I 
refrain  "from  killing  you  !  * 

"Why  do  you  thus  excite  yourself?"  asked 
Monsieur  very  quietly.  "  I  have  told  you  already 
that  I  was  misled  by  Van  Goost.  He  gave  me  to 
understand  that "  
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"  Liar  ! "  screamed  Madame.  "  I  know  of  old 
what  value  to  set  on  what  you  Ray." 

"  I  will  shew  you  Van  Goost's  letters  to-morrow, 
and  prove  to  you  how  greatly  you  misjudge  me," 
said  Monsieur. 

*  Her  only  answer  was  a  scornful  laugh  ;  and 
with  that,  Monsieur  went  quite  humble-like  and 
picked  up  her  cards,  and  dealt  them  afresh,  and 
then  they  went  on  playing  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.    A  strange  couple,  truly  ! ' 

in  one  corner  of  the  little  simply-furnished  room, 
hung  a  crayon-portrait  of  a  child — a  child  of  rare 
beauty,  with  long  black  ringlets,  and  black  eyes, 
and  with  a  skipping-rope  thrown  carelessly  over 
her  arm.  Jane  Garrod,  taking  the  candle  in  her 
hand,  went  up  to  this  portrait,  and  gazed  earnestly 
on  it.  '  They  tell  me,  darling,'  she  said,  *  that  you 
have  promised  your  hand  to  this  bad  man.  But 
you  do  not  love  him,  dear,  I  am  sure  of  that  You 
are  unhappy,  and  just  now  you  hardly  care  what 
happens  to  you  ;  and  they  have  got  you  to  promise 
to  become  his  wife,  and  so  make  yourself  miserable 
till  the  day  you  die.  He  is  a  bad  man,  darling  ; 
and  you  snail  not  marry  him,  if  Jane  Garrod  can 
anyhow  help  it ;  no,  never — never  ! ' 

'Never  what,  missis— never  what?'  said  Abel, 
who  awoke  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  word  or 
two,  and  was  now  rubbing  his  eyes  sleepily. 

1  Never  go  to  sleep  in  your  arm-chair  after  supper,' 
said  his  wife-'  it 's  a  downright  lazy  habit.' 


SOME  OLD  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Newspapers,  like  natives,  are  best  discussed  as 
soon  as  they  are  opened.  Keep  one  only  a  day  or 
two,  and  what  a  weary,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
operation  the  reading  of  it  is!  All  the  life  and 
spirit  seems  to  have  departed,  leaving  it  as  wo- 
begone  and  dust-dry  as  poor  Yorick's  skull,  once 
so  full  of  jest  and  excellent  fancy.  But  there  is 
this  peculuirity  about  the  newspaper — let  it  be 
laid  by  for  a  hundred  years  or  so,  and  it  becomes 
interesting  once  more.  Even  its  advertisements, 
which  when  fresh  were  left  unnoticed,  or  read  as 
it  were  by  accident,  become  invested  with  attrac- 
tions. Indeed,  to  our  mind,  there  is  no  part  of  an 
old  paper  so  interesting  as  its  advertising  columns ; 
containing  announcements  of  sales  by  inch  of 
candle ;  advertisements  of  merchandise  to  be  sold 
a  good  pennyworth ;  cautions  against  trusting 
truant  wives,  or  harbouring  deserters  and  runaway 
apprentices  ;  puffs  of  cures  for  the  vapours,  and 
alluring  appeals  from  lottery  agents;  besides 
innumerable  others,  illustrating  bygone  manners 
and  customs,  elucidating  disputed  points  of  history 
and  biography,  and  throwing  unexpected  light 
upon  the  ortgin  of  things  as  familiar  to  us  as  they 
were  new  to  our  forefathers. 

Some  of  these  unconsidered  trifles,  curiosities  in 
one  way  or  another,  we  intend  to  make  a  note  of 
here.  First,  let  us  take  a  batch  of  literary 
advertisements,  giving  the  precedence  its  age 
demands  to  a  notification  appearing  in  the 
Observalor  for  December  3,  1684,  to  the  following 
effect :  '  A  Gentleman  having  been  requested  by 
some  persons  to  undertake  the  translating  of 
Amanus  his  Epicetus  into  English,  hath  so  far 
advanced  it,  that  the  same  will  in  a  very  short 
time  \hs  published;  and  this  notice  is  given  to 
prevent  interfering  with  the  same  design.'  There 
is  something  positively  refreshing  about  this, 
whether  we  take  it  to  be  a  proof  of  excessive 


simplicity  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser,  or  accept 
it  as  evidence  of  an  honourable  scrupulosity  among 
the  publishing  fraternity,  to  which,  we  fear,  a 
modern  member  of  it  would  scarcely  dare  to 
appeal.  Eighteen  months  after  unhappy  Otway 
died  in  his  hiding-place  on  Tower  Hill,  the 
Observaior  (November  30,  1680)  announced  : 
'  Whereas  Mr  Thomas  Otway,  some  time  before  his 
Death,  made  Four  Acts  of  a  Play;  whoever  con 

five  notice  in  whose  hands  the  copy  lies,  either  to 
fr  Thomas  Betterton,  or  Mr  William  Smith,  at 
the  Theatre-royal,  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  his 
pains.'  The  missing  manuscript  never  gladdened 
the  eyes  of  the  managers ;  it  had  probably  lit  the 
fire  of  some  lodging-house  keeper,  and  perished  as 
ignominiously  as  its  unfortunate  author. 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  17th  of  July 
1804,  we  extract  the  annexed  modest  advertisement : 
'  A  Gentleman,  whose  literary  productions  have  met 
public  approval,  undertakes  to  conduct  epistolary 
correspondence,  where  correctness  and  elegance  of 
style  are  necessary ;  whether  on  familiar  topics, 
on  business,  or  on  courtship.  He  pledges  himself 
to  the  strictest  secrecy.  Whatever  the  subject,  no 
confidence  will  be  abused,  no  matter  divulged.  He 
presumes  he  could  use  a  strain  the  best  adapted 
to  display  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  attain  its 
object  Apply  to  Mr  Radnor,  South  Windmill 
Street'  Poor  Mr  Radnor!  He  was  born  before 
his  time.  Surely  he  was  just  the  man  for  Colo, 
who  not  long  ago  issued  the  following  mysterious 
announcement :  '  Wanted,  Literary  Co-operation. 
A  gentleman  of  energy  and  critically  literary  powers 
of  perusal  and  writing,  able  to  devote  leisure  in 
such  a  way  during  the  initiatory  and  promotive 
steps  of  a  colonial  matter  of  high  and  comprehen- 
sive scope,  would  find  such  the  medium  for 
ultimate  position  either  home  or  otherwise.'  After 
this,  our  next  specimen  will  seem  comnionpluce 
indeed,  although  it  oinanates  from  one  who  read 
the  stars,  and  told 

Of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons  quality, 

in  the  year  of  grace  1712 :  '  At  the  Old  LiUy,  near 
the  Barge  House,  in  Christchurch  Parish,  South- 
wark,  at  London,  liveth  Francis  Moore,  licensed 
physician  and  student  in  Astrology ;  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  cures  all  sorts  oi  agues  with  one 
dose  in  young  and  old,  when  left  off  by  others.  He 
hath  an  excellent  medicine  for  fits  in  young  people 
or  children  ;  he  has  an  excellent  worm-powder,  and 
a  family  tincture  that  gives  present  ease  in  colic, 
and  carries  off  all  pains  in  an  instant  He  gives 
judgment  in  the  Astrological  way.  He  desires  all 
that  send  to  him  out  of  the  countrv,  upon  their 
own  business,  to  pay  the  postage  of  their  letters  or 
expect  no  answer.'  A  century  and  a  half  has 
elapsed  since  Francis  Moore  thus  set  forth  his 
claims  to  public  patronage,  but  his  Almanac  still 
6ells  by  thousands,  nor  are  believers  in  his  present 
existence  and  prophetic  powers  wanting  in  the 
land. 

Cock-fighting  may  be  reckoned  among  extinct 
amusements,  although  the  Police  do,  every  now  and 
then,  hunt  up  a  few  furtive  followers  of  the  cruel 
game.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  however,  it 
held  so  prominent  a  place  among  British  sports, 
that  county  was  literally  pitted  against  county— at 
six  guineas  the  battle,  and  a  hundred  guineas  the 
odd  battle.  One  of  these  grand  matches  is  thus 
announced  in  the  Daily  Courant  (1703):  'At  the 
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New  Cockpit,  at  the  Bowling-green  behind  Gray's 
Inn  Walk,  this  day,  being  the  8th  of  March,  does 
begin  a  great  Mutch  of  Cock-fighting,  and  will 
continue  the  whole  week  ;  between  the  Gentlemen 
of  Bedfordshire  and  Berkshire  of  the  one  part,  and 
the  Gentlemen  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex  of  the 
other.  They  are  resolved  to  begin  at  half  an  hour 
after  three  o'clock,  because  they  will  fight  all  by  day- 
light.' Such  a  county  contest  is  impossible  now-a- 
days  ;  to  use  an  apt  phrase,  '  that  cock  won't  fight 
any  more.'  Those  who  admire  old  fashions  merely 
because  they  are  old,  may  perhaps  lament  our 
modern  degeneracy  even  in  this  matter :  but  for  our- 
selves, we  would  rather  see  our  county  well-beaten 
at  Wimbledon  or  the  Oval,  than  victorious  in  the 
cockpit  behind  Gray's  Inn  Walk. 

Another  pastime,  somewhat  better  entitled  to  the 
epithet  *  manly,'  is  fast  following  cock-fighting  into 
oblivion.  The  prize-ring,  once  patronised  by  prince 
and  peer,  has  gone  to  the  bad  most  unequivocally. 
A  few  years  back,  it  suddenly  emerged  from  its 
obscurity,  and  became  the  talk  of  the  town  and 
the  country.  It  was  but  a  dying  flicker— the 
momentary  vigour  preceding  the  fatal  relapse.  The 
resuscitation  of  the  Ring  is  an  impossibility ;  what 
little  sympathy  the  general  public  felt  for  it  lies 
buried  in  a  certain  grave  at  Higbgate,  in  which  the 
once-coveted  champion's  belt  might  have  been 
fittingly  buried.  Condemned  by  public  opinion, 
and  banned  by  the  law,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
pugilism  has  sunk  to  what  it  is,  but  it  must  be 
owned  it  dies  bard.  A  man  must  havo  an  extra- 
ordinary fancy  for  fistic  battles,  to  endure  the 
dangers  and  disagreeables  inseparable  to  the 
bringing  off  a  fight  The  admirers  of  the  noble 
art  may  well  sigh  for  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne, 
when  the  morning  papers  contained  such  adver- 
tisements as  this :  '  A  Tryall  of  Skill  to  be  fought 
at  the  Beur  Garden,  in  Marrow-Bone-Fields,  at  the 
Boarded  House,  on  Wednesday  next,  beginning  at 
three  of  the  clock  precisely,  between  Edward 
Parkes  of  Coventry,  Master  ot  the  New  School  of 
Defence,  and  Thomas  Comins,  Dragoon,  Master  of 
the  said  School.' 

Diversions  were  not  wanting  for  the  gentler 
portion  of  the  British  public  ;  here  was  a  treat  for 
that  public  Trinculo  had  in  his  mind's-eye  when 
his  corporeal  eye  fell  upon  the  island  monster : '  At 
the  Great  Booth,  in  West  Smithfield,  is  to  be  seen 
a  large  collection  of  strange  and  wonderful  creatures, 
all  alive.  1.  A  wonderful  Dromedary  from  Turkey, 
a  noble  creature,  22  hands  high,  and  12  feet  long. 
2.  The  Turkey  Horse,  not  3  feet  high  ;  being  so 
little  that  he  is  kept  in  a  box.  3.  The  Little 
English  Woman,  2  feet  2  inches  high,  27  years  old, 
straight  and  proportionable,  being  the  least  woman 
that  ever  was  seen  in  England.  4.  Two  monstrous 
Creatures,  male  and  female,  resembling  humane 
Nature,  from  Ethiopia.  5.  A  Whistler  from  Brazil, 
that  hangs  by  his  tail  and  takes  his  natural  rest. 
6.  A  Picarv,  which  charms  the  birds  with  his 
voice,  that  they  fall  down  and  become  his  prey.  7. 
A  Wild  Satyr,  from  Cape  de  Bon  Espcrancc. 
With  several  other  varieties,  too  tedious  to  men- 
tion. To  be  seen  from  8  in  the  morning  till  0  at 
night,  without  lass  of  time.' 

Thanks  to  Fielding  and  Arnsworth  having 
thought  it  worth  while  to  portray  one  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  that  ever  passed  through  the 
hangman's  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to 
explain  who  and  what  the  author  of  the  following 
advertisement  was.   It  appeared  in  a  daily  paper 


in  1717 :  '  Whereas  on  or  about  the  first  day  of 
August  last,  there  wero  three  Burglaries  com- 
mitted, viz.,  one  at  the  Ditchside,  another  at 
the  corner  of  Southampton  Street,  and  the  third 
at  the  corner  of  Little  St  Martin's  Lane,  by  three 
Housebreakers,  two  whereof  are  now  in  Custody. 
This  is  to  give  notice  to  any  Person  or  Persons 
whose  houses  were  so  broken  open,  that  if  they 
will  appear  at  the  next  Sessions  held  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  prove  the  same,  so  that  one  of  the 
Persons  now  in  custody  shall  bo  convicted  thereof, 
shall  receive  over  and  above  the  usual  Reward,  the 
sum  of  L5  for  their  expense  and  trouble.  Which 
money  will  be  paid  by  Jonathan  Wild,  over  against 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Head  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
Note.  One  of  the  two  persons  now  in  custody 
hath  made  himself  an  evidence  against  the  other. 
Note  also.  That  the  above-mentioned  Jonathan 
Wild  hath  had  an  account  of  several  Writings, 
Deeds,  and  Pocket-books  given  him  from  some 
persons  lately  transported,  which  if  any  person 
nath  lost  such  Things,  will  come  to  him,  and  give 
such  description  thereof,  so  as  they  may  be  known 
to  be  theirs,  shall  have  them  again.'  There  we 
have  Jonathan  in  his  threefold  capacity  of  thief- 
taker,  suborner  of  evidence,  and  receiver  of  stolen 
property,  and  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  way  police 
matters  were  managed  then,  is  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one. 

Our  next  gleaning  is  not  a  whit  more  respect- 
able, although  its  counterparts,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  are  not  difficult  things  to  find  in  the 
columns  of  our  own  papers,  but  they  assume  a 
decent  robe  if  a  transparent  one.  The  least  scru- 
pulous of  our  journals  would  hesitate  at  finding 
I  room  for  such  an  appeal  as  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser  one  April  morning  in  1804 ;  for  cool, 
brazen  impudence,  it  beats  anything  we  ever  read. 
I  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  '  Marriage  is  to 
some  a  happy  state,  to  others  the  reverse.  The 
unfortunate  writer  of  this  is  placed  in  the  latter 
situation^  lately  united  to  one  of  a  disposition  of 
the  contrary  to  herself.  She  is  lively  and  young, 
and  now  so  very  miserable,  that  Bhe  hopes  this 
wiU  meet  with  pity  and  not  censure  from  the  other 
sex.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  must 
be  a  gentleman  possessed  of  fortune,  generosity, 
agreeable  deportment,  and  be  resolved  to  keep  this 
an  inviolable  secret  ....  He  must  present  the 
lady  with  L.100,  and  settle  a  yearly  income  on  her, 
to  take  place  one  twelvemonth  after  the  acquaint- 
ance has  commenced.  Address  Mrs  Smith;'  &c 
Equally  plain,  if  not  quite  so  explicit,  was  the  would- 
be  M.P.  who  advertised  some  sixty  years  ago  that 
he  '  Wanted,  on  duo  conditions,  a  seat  in  a  certain 
assembly,  either  for  a  short  time,  or  for  some 
years.'  There  was  no  misunderstanding  that :  but 
the  trader  who  sought  for  '  a  sleepy  partner  in  a 
respectable  ready-money  business,  ran  some  risk 
of  his  desire  being  misconstrued. 

The  Daily  Courant  of  the  16th  April  1714  con- 
tained the  following:  'Whereas  there  is  a  new 
Altar-piece  or  Painting  put  up  in  the  Chancel  of 
the  Church  of  Whitecnapel,  within  the  diocese  of 
London  (belonging  to  the  Rector  of  the  said  parish), 
wherein  the  traitor  Judas,  contrary  to  all  figures 
ancient  and  modern,  is  drawn  as  sitting  in  an 
elbow-chair,  in  a  priest's  gown  and  band,  and  other 
appearances  of  a  dignified  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  These  are  to  give  notice  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  will  discover  who  was  the 
Designer  and  Director  of  that  impious  fanqy,  they 
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ot  either  of  them  shall  have  ten  guineas  reward 
immediately  paid  upon  information  and  evidence 
so  given,  in  order  to  prosecute  any  profane  fellow 
concerned  in  it,  hy  me,  Willoughby  Willcy.'  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel.  The 
parish  seems  to  havo  been  divided  into  two 
parties :  one,  High  Church,  led  by  the  rector,  Dr 
*  Velton  ;  the  other,  Low  Church,  by  Dean  Kennct, 
and  his  stanch  supporter,  Willoughby  Willey.  A 
fierce  paper- war  ensued ;  one  party  actually  assert- 
ing that  the  obnoxious  Judas  was  a  portrait  of  the 
dean,  accused  the  rector  of  being  a  friend  to  popery 
and  the  Pretender.  The  tone  taken  by  the  doctors 
friends  may  be  judged  from  this  pretty  production 
of  one  of  them  : 

To  aay  the  picture  does  to  him  belong, 
Ken  net  does  Judas  and  the  painter  wrong; 
False  is  the  image,  and  the  emblem  faint, 
Judas,  compared  to  Kennct,  is  a  saint ! 

The  bishop  was  appealed  to,  and  sent  his  chan- 
cellor to  examine  the  altar-piece :  that  functionary 
reported  that  the  picture  was  calculated  to  give 
offence  and  Bcandal ;  the  bishop  ordered  the  rector's 
idol,  as  it  was  called,  to  be  removed,  and  so  brought 
the  controversy  to  an  end. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  search  of  ready-made 
homes  have  divers  baits,  more  or  less  tempting, 
thrown  out  to  them  by  letters  of  lodgings  ;  but  we 
might  pore  over  the  Times  a  long  time  before  we 
found  a  worthy  pendant  to  this  advertisement  from 
the  Post  Boy  (1714):  'Any  Agreeable  Persons,  of 
either  sex,  who  are  willing  to  live  all  the  year 
within  an  hour's  walk  of  London,  if  they  send 
their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  Mr  W.  Tomlin- 
son,  at  Frank's  Coffeehouse,  they  shall  be  received 
within  a  very  delightful  dwelling,  without  ever 
paying  any  rent  for  their  apartments,  or  being 
obliged  to  any  further  expense,  than  only  to  bear 
an  equal  share  with  others  for  the  dinners  that 
will  be  daily  provided  for  them  in  the  house.  This 
generous  invitation  is  given  to  bring  together  a 
company  of  persons  who  love  retirement  and 
harmony.'  Another  would-be  benefactor  of  his  race 
went  to  the  expense  of  inserting  a  warning  to 
punch-drinkers,  which  speaks  for  itself :  1  Whereas 
latelv  a  dangerous  experiment  (fatal  to  two  or  three 
gentlemen)  has  been  made  with  making  punch 
with  vitriol  instead  of  lemons,  this  is  to  advise  all 
gentlemen  that  drink  punch  to  see  their  lemons 
squeezed,  for  what  is  sold  for  lemon-juice  is  often 
entirely  a  composition  of  vitriol,  &c.,  very  per- 
nicious to  mankind.' 

One  more,  and  we  have  done.  In  the  Weekly 
Journal  (1717),  we  find  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
beautifying,  puffing  her  wares  in  a  style  unequalled 
by  her  successors :  '  At  her  house,  the  Red  Ball  in 
Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  liveth  a  Gentlewoman 
that  hath  a  most  incomparable  Wash  to  beautify 
the  face,  which  far  exceeds  all  that  are  extant,  as 
abundance  of  the  greatest  quality  have  found  by 
experience  to  their  great  satisfaction.  It  takes  out 
all  manner  of  wrinkles,  freckles,  pimples,  redness, 
morphew,  sunburn,  and  yellowness  caused  by 
mercurial  poisonous  washes ;  it  also  plumps  and 
softens  the  skin,  making  it  as  smooth  and  tender 
as  a  sucking-child's  ;  the  young  it  keeps  always  so, 
and  the  old  it  makes  appear  fair  and  young  to 
admiration  ;  it  has  nothing  of  paint  in  it,  neither 
doth  any  person  know  the  secret  You  may  have 
from  half-a-orown  to  five  pounds  a  bottle.  You 
may  have  Pomatum,  White  Pots,  the  like  not  to 


be  compared  with.  Also  a  Powder  for  the  Teeth, 
which  makes  them  as  white  as  snow.  She  hath  a 
most  excellent  secret  to  prevent  Hair  from  falling, 
causing  it  to  grow  where  it  is  wanting.  She  alters 
red  or  gray  hair  to  a  delightful  light  or  dark  brown 
in  a  few  days,  which  will  never  change.  She  shapes 
the  eyebrows,  and  makes  them  beautiful.  She 
hath  a  delicate  Paste  to  whiten  the  hands,  and  a 
red  Pomatum  to  colour  the  lips.  She  has  a  certain 
and  infallible  cure  for  the  Toothache,  without  draw- 
ing, that  the  pain  will  not  return.  She  cuts  hair 
very  fine.  She  hath  also  an  excellent  Colick-watcr, 
also  a  fine  Snuff  for  the  head,  with  an  Eyewater, 
which  she  defies  all  Europe  to  parallel.'  After 
that,  Madam  Rachel  sings  small  indeed. 

FELIX  HOLT. 

It  is  not  our  custom,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
to  '  review '  or  '  notice '  novels ;  not,  of  course,  from 
any  disrespect  for  Fiction,  but  because  the  criti- 
cism of  that  kind  of  literature  does  not  lie  within 
our  scope.  But  Felix  Holt,  wc  contend,  is  not  a 
novel,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  or,  if  it 
be,  it  shall  be  the  exception  which  proves  our  rule. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  of  that  remarkable 
series  of  works,  beginning  with  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,  and  ending,  for  the  present,  with  the  book 
before  us,  should  have  chosen  a  masculine  nom  de 
plume.  To  have  selected  a  feminine  one,  might 
have  had  even  greater  disadvantages.  But  why 
not  have  remained  nameless — a  Great  Unknown — 
second  only  in  point  of  time  to  him  who  first  wore 
that  ambiguous  title  ?  The  author  could  then  have 
been  treated  as  cither  male  or  female,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  critic :  whereas,  as  the  case  stands, 
there  is  a  ludicrous  embarrassment  arising  from  the 
world-known  fact  of  the  author's  belonging  to  the 
feminine  gender,  and  the  courtesy  (if  such  a  thing 
ever  affected  a  reviewer)  which  leads  one  to  respect 
her  original  wish  to  conceal  it.  As,  however,  we  do 
not  believe  that,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  it 
could  ever  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  for 
George  Eliot  should  be  written  Georgina— notwith- 
standing her  marvellous  knowledge  of  woman's 
nature,  and  her  comparative  failure  whenever  she 
has  to  describe  personal  combat — we  shall,  for  our 
part,  still  treat  the  author  of  Felix  Holt  as  though 
he  were  a  gentleman.  And,  indeed,  how  can  he 
be  a  woman  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  who 
was  a  philosopher  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  woman 
who  was  a  humorist?  Did  you  ever  know  a 
woman  who  was  a  sound  political  economist  1  Did 
you  ever  know  a  woman  who  was  all  three  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  yet  the  author  of  Felix  Holt 
has  shewn  himself  to  be  all  three,  and  (if  we  do 
not  use  a  Fenianism)  a  good  many  more  too. 

For  knowledge  of  human  nature,  combined  with 
philosophic  humour,  the  first  volume  of  this  novel 
is  not  only  superior,  in  our  opinion,  both  to  Thack- 
eray and  Fielding,  but  scarcely  inferior  to  Shak- 
speare  himself ;  while,  besides  the  qualities  above 
mentioned,  it  has  a  rich  though  slender  vein  of 
poetry,  and  a  power  of  poetic  description  to  which 
no  English  prose-writer  has  yet  attained.  It  is 
I  easy,  however,  in  speaking  of  the  author  of  Felix 
|  Holt,  to  elevate  one  s  subject  by  the  simple  process 
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of  knocking  down  all  other  novelists  (especially 
living  ones),  and  so  leaving  him  to  stand  alone ; 
but  not  only  is  criticism  by  comparison  always  a 
very  contemptible  thing,  whereby  little  is  made 
manifest  beyond  the  personal  spite  or  prejudice  of 
the  critic,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  particularly 
misapplied,  since,  with  respect  to  all  living  writers, 
he  is  incomparable.  We  do  not  say  this  from  the 
slavish  sycophancy  that  seems  to  hare  seized 
upon  some  of  our  'hebdomadal  conferrers  of  im- 
mortality* with  reference  to  this  comparatively 
new  idol,  and  which  causes  them  altogether  to 
forsake  their  ancient  Bhrines ;  for  we  yet  believe 
that  for  pathos,  as  well  as  for  what  people  grudg- 
ingly denominate  1  fun '  (as  though  it  were  not  one 
of  the  most  rare  and  precious  commodities  to  be 
procured  in  this  vale  of  tears),  the  author  of  Martin 
Chuzzlexcit  has  found  no  rival ;  while,  as  for  Plot, 
we  could  name  half-a-dozen  novelists  who  possess 
the  power  of  interesting  us  in  the  fate  of  their 
characters  in  greater  perfection  than  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  notice.  George  Eliot  is  in- 
comparable only  in  the  most  literal  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  word  ;  he  can  be  compared  with  no 
one  ;  the  line  which  he  has  taken  is  his  own,  and 
one  which  (fortunately  for  them)  is  only  occasionally 
trespassed  upon  by  other  novelists.  The  sub- 
scriber to  Mr  Mudie's,  unless  his  intelligence 
is  very  much  below  the  average  (and  this  is 
far  from  contemptible)  of  that  of  most  novel- 
readers,  does  not,  after  rushing  through  the  first 
volume  of  Felix  Holt,  as  though  it  were  a  literary 
*  bullfinch,'  seize  ravenously  upon  the  third,  'to  see 
what  becomes  of  everybody  ;'  if  he  does,  he  will  in 
this  case  be  wofully  disappointed  ;  but  he  will 
probably  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  first 
chapter,  the  first  page,  nay,  the  Introduction 
itself,  will  bid  him  pause,  and  linger  over  tho 
lavish  wisdom,  and  wit,  and  beauty,  that  he  finds 
set  before  him  with  so  liberal  yet  judicious  a  hand. 
There  are  many  pages  which  he  will  read  again 
and  again :  not  that  they  are  not  written  with 
lucidity — for  they  arc  crystal-clear — but  because 
the  pregnant  words  demand  an  attention  which 
the  novel-loving  mind  is  seldom  indeed  called 
upon  to  pay. 

Now  he  comes  upon  an  aphorism  not  unworthy 
of  Bacon's  sagacity  and  learning,  but  which 
Bacon  could  never  have  expressed  one-half  as 
charmingly  ;  and  now  upon  a  reflection,  deep  and 
fad,  as  any  uttered  by  the  lips  of  the  Preacher, 
the  sou  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  now,  upon 
a  prose-poem  of  the  woods  and  fields,  true  as  a 
photograph,  graceful  as  Tennyson  ;  and  now  upon 
the  vulgar  gibes  of  the  servants'  hall,  or  the  sodden, 
mirthless  recreation  of  the  colliers'  alehouse.  What- 
ever this  wondrous  writer  touches,  he  does  not 
necessarily  adorn,  unless  when  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
The  last-mentioned  subjects,  for  instance — the  ser- 
vants' room  of  a  great  but  neglected  household, 
and  the  bar-parlour  of  a  navvies'  beer-shop— are 
pictures  indeed,  the  first  of  which  might  have 
been  by  Hogarth,  and  the  second  by  Teniers — 
but  set  in  no  gilded  frame :  only  looked  at 
through  a  stereoscope,  so  that  every  figure  stands 
out  from  the  canvas,  as  like  and  real  as  life.  No 
intuition  short  of  Shakapeare's  can  have  mir- 
rored such  scenes  as  these  so  faithfully ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  impossible  they  can 
have  come  within  the  personal  experience  of  the 
writer.  Viewed  in  this  way,  they  are  certainly 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  this  remarkable 


book  ;  we  are  also  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  the  best ;  for  they  surpass  even  the  alehouse 
scenes  in  Silas  Marner. 

Felix  Holt,  a  young  man,  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  conscientiousness,  will  not  permit  his 
widowed  mother  to  sell  a  certain  auack-medicine, 
invented  by  her  bite  husband,  ana  the  repute  of 
which  brings  her  in  a  tolerable  income ;  but 
prefers  to  support  her,  poorly  enough,  by  watch- 
making and  school-keeping.  In  her  distress,  she 
goes  to  her  spiritual  adviser,  Mr  Lyon,  and  pours 
forth  her  troubles  ;  only  too  volubly. 

4  My  husband's  tongue  'ud  have  been  a  fortune  to 
anybody,  and  there  was  many  a  one  said  it  was  as 
good  as  a  dose  of  physic  to  hear  him  talk  ;  not  but 
what  that  got  him  into  trouble  in  Lancashire,  but 
he  always  said,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  ho 
would  go  and  preach  to  the  blacks.  But  he  did 
better  than  that,  Mr  Lyon,  for  he  married  me  ;  and 
this  I  will  say,  that  for  age,  conduct,  and  man- 


ere  the  Rev.  Mr  Lyon  inserts  a  word  or  two 
edgeways :  but  on  she  goes  again. 

• "  Well,  Mr  Lyon,  I 've  a  right  to  speak  to  ray 
own  character  ;  and  I 'm  one  of  your  congregation, 
though  I 'm  not  a  church  member,  for  I  was  boru 
in  the  general  Baptist  connection  :  and  as  for  being 
saved  without  works,  there 's  a  many,  I  daresay, 
can't  do  without  that  doctrine  ;  but  I  thank  the 
Lord  I  never  needed  to  put  myself  on  a  level  with 
I  the  thief  on  the  cross.  I 've  done  my  duty,  and 
more,  if  anybody  comes  to  that ;  for  I  'vo  gone 
without  my  bit  of  meat  to  make  broth  for  a  sick 
neighbour :  and  if  there 's  any  of  the  church  mem- 
bers say  they 've  done  the  same,  I 'd  a|k  them  if 
they  had  the  sinking  at  the  stomach  as  I  have  ;  for 
I 've  ever  strove  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  more, 
for  good-natured  I  always  was ;  and  I  little 
thought,  after  being  respected  by  everybody,  I 
should  come  to  be  reproached  by  my  own  son. 
And  my  husband  said,  when  he  was  a-dying — 
'  Mary,'  he  said,  4  the  Elixir,  and  the  Pills,  and 
the  Cure  will  support  you,  for  they 've  a  great 
name  in  all  the  country  round  ;  and  you  '11  pray  for 
a  blessing  on  them.'  And  so  I  have  done,  Mr 
Lyon ;  and  to  say  they  're  not  good  medicines, 
when  they 've  been  taken  for  fifty  miles  round  by 
high  and  low,  and  rich  and  poor,  and  nobody 
speaking  against  'em  but  Dr  Lukin,  it  seems  to  me 
it 's  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Heaven ;  for  if  it  was 
wrong  to  take  the  medicines,  couldn't  the  blessed 
Lord  nave  stopped  it  ?" ' 

Here  the  reverend  gentleman  exhibits  his  pene- 
tration by  hitting  on  the  truth,  that  Felix  won't 
let  her  sell  these  valuable  drugs. 

*  "  Mr  Lyon,  he 's  masterful  beyond  everything, 
and  he  talks  more  than  his  father  did.  I 've  got  my 
reason,  Mr  Lyon,  and  if  anybody  talks  sense,  I  can 
follow  him  ;  but  Felix  talks  so  wild,  and  contra- 
dicts his  mother.  And  what  do  you  think  he  says, 
after  giving  up  his  'prenticeship,  and  going  off  to 
study  at  Glasgow,  and  getting  through  all  the  bit 
of  money  his  father  saved  for  his  bringing-up — what 
has  all  his  learning  come  to  I  He  says  I  d  better 
never  open  my  Bible,  for  it 's  as  bad  poison  to  me 
as  the  pills  are  to  half  the  people  as  swallow  'em. 
You  '11  not  speak  of  this  again,  Mr  Lyon — I  don't 
think  ill  enough  of  you  to  believe  that.  For  I  sup- 
pose a  Christian  can  understand  the  word  o'  God 
without  going  to  Glasgow,  and  there 's  texts  upon 
texts  about  ointment  and  medicine,  and  there's 
one  as  might  have  been  made  for  a  recoipt  of  my 
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husband's— it 's  just  as  if  it  was  a  riddle,  and 
Holt's  Elixir  was  the  answer.'" 

This  eniritual  Mrs  Nicklcby  ia  one  of  the  most 
natural  characters  in  the  book  ;  and  Mr  Lyon  him- 
self is  also  a  very  admirable,  although,  like  many 
most  excellent  persons  in  real  life,  a  little  tedious, 
lie  probably  produces  exactly  the  effect  upon  the 
reader  that  he  would  have  done  had  he  met  him  in 
the  flesh.  George  Eliot  has  indeed  done  for  diasent 
what  Mr  Dickens  did,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  for 
the  middle  classes— he  has  introduced  it,  through 
his  fictions,  into  polite  society.  Before  Adam  Bede 
was  written,  the  ideas  of  the  novel-reading  public 
concerning  that  religions  world  which  lay  outside 
the  Church  of  England,  were  as  vague  as  Miss 
Selina  Debarry's  in  this  present  work  : 

' "  How  did  Dissenters,  and  Methodists,  and 
Quakers,  and  people  of  that  sort,  first  come  up, 

uncle  and  all  these  wrong  things ;  why 

didn't  government  put  them  down  ? 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  fell  in  Sir  Maximus,  in  a 
cordial  tone  of  corroboration.' 

A  few  years  ago,  the  final  agreement  of  poor  Mrs 
Holt's,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  her  patent  medi- 
cines, would  certainly  have  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  caricature,  if  not  of  a  blasphemy  : 

4  u  What  folks  can  never  have  boxes  enough  of  to 
swallow,  I  Bhould  think  you  had  a  right  to  eelL 
And  there 's  many  and  many  a  text  for  it,  as  I  've 
opened  on  without  even  thinking  ;  for,  if  it's  true, 
'  Ask,  and  you  shall  have,'  I  should  think  it 's  truer 
when  you  re  willing  to  pay  for  what  you  have." ' 

We  all  perceive  the  naturalness  of  this  now ; 
and  some  of  us,  perhaps,  even  congratulate  our- 
selves that  it  is  only  among  Dissenters  that  a  mis- 
application of  Holy  Writ  is  ever  made  to  suit  our 
own  personal  convenience. . 

There  arc  two  reasons  for  us  not  setting  forth  the 
Bcheme  of  this  story.  In  the  first  place,  to  state 
'  the  plot '  of  any  work  of  fiction  is  merely  to  peep 
behind  the  scenes,  and  rob  the  coining  performance 
of  half  its  witchery  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
plot  of  this  particular  story  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. The  main  intention  of  the  author  appears 
to  be,  to  describe  the  influence  of  Felix  Holt's 
character  upon  a  certain  young  woman,  who,  though 
naturally  fond  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  rejects 
them  for  his  sake  ;  gives  up  her  indisputable  claim 
to  five  thousand  a  year,  in  order  to  live  with 
him  in  poverty,  a  state  which  he  is  fully  convinced 
is  the  best  adapted  to  his  idiosyncrasy :  but  how 
this  comes  about  is  a  long  and  involved  6tory, 
depending  much  upon  an  out-of-the-way  piece  of 
law  called  « base-fee,'  but  about  which  our  author 
characteristically  discourses  as  familiarly  and  with 
as  complete  a  knowlcdgo  of  the  subject,  as  though 
he  were  professionally  retained  for  Miss  Esther 
Lyon.  After  what  we  have  written,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  our  admiration,  about  this  wondrous  book, 
we  shall  not  be  accused  of  malice  when  we  say 
that  the  story,  as  a  story,  is  very  uninteresting ;  the 
curiosity  evoked  in  the  "first  volume  fades  and  fades, 
until,  in  the  third  volume,  where  it  surely  should 
culminate,  the  reader  cares  not  what  becomes  of 
anybody!  Certainly,  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
was  the  prevailing  one  as  we  closed  the  hist 
chapter  of  Felix  Holt,  and  would  perhaps  have 
abided  with  us,  had  we  not  once  more  taken  np 
the  first  volume,  and  redevourcd  it  from  end  to 
end.  Wo  don't  believe  there  ia  such  a  first 
volume  in  the  world.  If  any  wretch  should 
think  of  publishing  the  '  Beauties  of  George  Eliot,' 


he  would  have  to  reprint  vol.  L  of  Felix  Holt 
entire.  There  are,  of  course,  4  pickings '  in  volumes 
two  and  three  which  would  amply  suffice  to  fill  his 
wallet,  in  the  case  of  anv  ordinary  writer;  surely  it 
is  a  wise  saying,  that '  There  is  no  point  on  which 
young  women  are  more  easily  piqued  than  this,  of 
their  sufficiency  to  judge  the  men  who  make  love  to 
them ;'  and  again,  'Comprehensive  talkers  arc  apt  to 
be  tiresome  when  we  are  not  atliirst  for  information ; 
but,  to  be  quite  fair,  we  must  admit  that  superior 
reticence  is  a  good  deal  due  to  the  lack  of  matter. 
Speech  is  often  barren  ;  but  silence  also  does  not 
necessarily  brood  over  a  full  nest  Your  still  fowl, 
blinking  at  you  without  remark,  may  all  the  while 
be  sitting  on  one  addled  nest-egg ;  and  whan  it 
takes  to  cackling,  will  have  nothing  to  announce 
but  that  addled  delusion.'  But  such  plums  as  these, 
scattered  with  comparative  meagrencsa  in  the  later 
portion  of  the  work,  are  plentiful  as  in  a  Christmas- 
pudding  in  tb,e  first  three  hundred  pages. 

The  narrative,  according  to  our  author's  custom, 
is  not  one  of  to-day.  It  is  not  indeed  like  Romola — 
that  tale  '  written  with  his  heart's  blood,'  but  the 
popularity  of  which  both  date  and  locality  united 
to  destroy — a  story  of  centuries  ago,  nor  are 
its  scenes  laid  in  an  alien  clime  ;  but  it  is  just  so 
far  removed  from  the  present  (its  commencement 
ia  in  1832)  as  to  admit  of  calm  political  reflection, 
and  the  description  of  '  things  as  they  were.'  The 
opening  picture  of  the  old  coach-rood  and  the  scenes 
through  which  it  passes,  is  unequalled  for  graphic 
beauty.  If  any  common-place  epithet  could  aptly 
be  applied  to  George  Eliot's  writings,  it  is  the 
term  '  old-fashioned ; '  he  loves  to  deal  with  that 
past  which  was  the  present  fas  we  guess)  of 
his  youth,  but  the  memory  of  which  is,  at  all 
events,  very  clear  and  vivid.  He  reminds  us  of 
Walter  Scott  in  this,  as  also  in  his  old-fashioned 
'  headings '  to  his  chapters,  which  he  not  seldom 
composes  for  himself,  albeit  he  does  not  waggishly 
write  the  words  Old  Play  beneath  them,  asne  of 
Abbotsford  was  wont  to  do  ;  but  his  reflections  are 
of  a  very  different  sort  from  those  of  the  author  of 
Waverlty.  *  Suppose  only  that  the  traveller's 
journey  took  through  that  central  plain,  watered 
at  one  extremity  by  the  Avon,  at  the  other  by  the 
Trent  As  the  morning  silvered  the  meadows  with 
their  long  lines  of  bushy  willows  marking  the 
water-courses,  or  burnished  the  golden  corn-ricks 
clustered  near  the  long  roofs  of  some  midland 
homestead,  he  saw  the  full-uddered  cows  driven 
from  their  pasture  to  the  early  milking.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  shepherd,  head-servant  of  the  farm,  who 
drove  them,  his  sheepdog  following  with  a  heed- 
less unofficial  air,  as  of  a  beadle  in  undress.  The 
shepherd  with  a  slow  and  slouching  walk,  timed 
by  the  walk  of  grazing  beasts,  moved  aside,  as  if 
unwillingly,  throwing  out  a  monosyllabic  hint  to 
his  cattle  ;  his  glance,  accustomed  to  rest  on  things 
very  near  the  earth,  seemed  to  lift  itself  with  uU fa- 
culty to  the  coachman.  Mail  or  Btage  coach  for 
him  belonged  to  that  mysterious  distant  system  of 
things  called  u  Gover'mout,"  which,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  no  business  of  his,  any  more  than 
the  most  outlying  nebula  or  the  coal-sacks  of  tho 
southern  hemisphere :  his  solar  system  was  the 
parish ;  the  master's  temper  and  the  casualties  of 
iambing-tinie  were  his  region  of  storms.  He  cut 
his  bread  and  bacon  with  his  pocket-knife,  and 
felt  no  bitterness  except  in  the  matter  of  pauper 
labourers  and  the  bad-luck  tliat  sent  contrarioua 
seasons  and  the  sheep-rot.    He  and,  his  cows  were 
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Boon  left  behind,  and  the  homestead  too,  with  its 
pond  overhung  by  elder-trees,  its  untidy  kitchen- 
garden  and  cone-shnped  yew-tree  arbour.  But 
everywhere  the  bushy  hedgerows  wasted  the  land 
with  their  straggling  beauty,  shrouded  the  grassy 
borders  of  the  pastures  with  catkined  hazels,  and 
tossed  their  long  blackberry  branches  on  the  corn- 
fields. Perhaps  they  were  white  with  May,  or 
starred  with  pale  pink  dog-roses ;  perhaps  the 
urchins  were  already  nutting  amongst  them,  or 
lathering  the  plenteous  crabs.  It  was  worth  the 
ourney  only  to  see  those  hedgerows,  the  liberal 
homes  of  unmarketable  beauty— of  the  purple- 
blossomed  ruby-berried  nightshade  ;  of  the  wild 
convolvulus,  climbing  and  .spreading  in  tendril  led 
strength,  till  it  made  a  great  curtain  of  pale-green 
heart*  and  white  trumpets;  of  the  many-tubed 
honeysuckle,  which,  in  its  most  delicate  fragrance, 
hid  a  charm  more  subtle  and  penetrating  than 
beauty.  Even  if  it  were  winter,  the  hedgerows 
shewed  their  coral,  the  scarlet  haws,  the  deep- 
crimson  hips,  with  lingering  brown  leaves  to  make  a 
resting-place  for  the  jewels  of  the  hoar-frost.  Such 
hedgerows  were  often  as  tall  as  the  labourers' 
cottages  dotted  along  the  lanes,  or  clustered  into 
a  small  hamlet,  their  little  dingy  windows  telling, 
like  thick-filmed  eyes,  of  nothing  but  the  darkness 
within.  The  passenger  on  the  coach-box,  bowled 
along  above  such  a  namlet,  saw  chiefly  the  roofs 
of  it :  probably  it  turned  its  back  on  the  road,  and 
seemed  to  lie  away  from  everything  but  its  own  patch 
of  earth  and  sky,  away  from  the  parish  church  by 
long  fields  and  green  lanes,  away  from  all  inter- 
course except  that  of  tramps.  If  its  face  could  be 
seen,  it  was  most  likely  dirty ;  but  the  dirt  was 
Protestant  dirt,  and  the  big,  bold,  gin-breathing 
tramps  were  Protestant  tramps.  There  was  no  sign 
of  superstition  near,  no  crucifix  or  image  to  indi- 
cate a  misguided  reverence :  the  inhabitants  were 
probably  so  free  from  superstition,  that  they  were 
in  much  less  awe  of  the  parson  than  of  the  over- 
seer. Yet  they  were  saved  from  the  excesses  of 
Protestantism  by  not  knowing  how  to  read,  and 
by  the  absence  of  handlooms  and  mines  to  be  the 
pioneers  of  Dissent :  they  were  kept  safely  in  the 
via  media  of  indifference,  and  could  have  registered 
themselves  in  the  census  by  a  big  black  mark  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

The  Coachman  himself,  as  travelling-companion 
and  commentator  of  the  landscape,  is  an  admirable 
sketch.  He  tells  how  the  good  folks  about  Bturdilv 
resist  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  stand  by  their 
fallows  :  how  an  innovating  farmer,  who  talked  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  had  Deen  fairly  driven  out 
by  popular  dislike,  as  if  he  had  been  a  confounded 
Radical ;  '  and  how,  the  parson  having  one  Sunday 
preached  from  the  words,  '*  Plough  up  the  fallow- 
ground  of  your  heart?,"  the  people  thought  he  had 
made  the  text  out  of  his  own  head,  otherwise  it 
would  never  have  come  4<  so  pat "  on  a  matter  of 
business  ;  but  when  they  found  it  in  the  Bible  at 
home,  some  said  it  was  an  argument  for  fallow 
(else  why  should  the  Bible  mention  fallows  ?) ;  but 
a  few  of  the  weaker  sort  were  shaken,  and  thought 
it  was  an  argument  that  fallows  fihould  bo  done 
away  with,  else  the  Bible  would  have  said,  "  Let 
your  hearts  lie  fallow  ;"  and  the  next  morning  the 
parson  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which,  as  co- 
incident with  a  dispute  about  fallows,  so  set  the 
parish  against  the  innovating  fanner  and  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  that  he  could  stand  his  ground  no 
longer,  and  transferred  his  lease.' 


If  we  were  to  quote  all  the  specimens  of  humour 
in  this  one  volume,  we  should  require  one  of  our 
monthly  parts  to  contain  them  ;  but  we  cannot 
resist  rifling  such  a  hive  of  n  comb  or  two. 

The  Tory  parson,  bound  by  ties  of  self-interest 
as  well  as  relationship  to  support  his  Radical 
nephew,  who  is  standing  for  the  county,  thus 
excuses  himself :  '  It 's  a  little  awkward,  but  a 
clergyman  must  keep  peace  with  his  family.  Con- 
found it !  I 'm  not  bound  to  love  Toryism  better 
than  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  manor  I  shoot 
over.  That's  a  heathenish,  Brutus-like  sort  of 
thing,  as  if  Providence  couldn't  take  care  of  the 
country  without  my  quarrelling  with  my  own  flesh 
and  blood.' 

If,  indeed,  the  Dissenters  misquote  texts  in 
Felix  Holt,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Providence  is 
also  often  made  the  stalking-horse  of  the  Church 
people.  '  We  may  surely  wink  at  a  few  things,' 
says  Sir  Maximus  Dcbarry,  '  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  interest,  if  Qod  Almighty  docs  ;  and  if  He 
didn't,  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  the 
country — government  could  never  have  been 
carried  on,  and  many  a  good  battle  would  have 
been  lost.  That 's  the  philosophy  of  the  matter 
and  the  common  sense  too.' 

About  the  Parson  and  Sir  Maximus,  both  very 
worthy  gentlemen  after  their  kind,  our  authors 
cynical  wit  flickers  very  pleasantly ;  but  hia 
humour  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  he 
treats  of  vulgar  brutal  natures,  as  far  apart  from 
his  own,  one  would  imagine,  as  the  earth  from  the 
sun.  Mr  Chubb,  the  self-seeking  landlord  of  the 
colliers'  pothouse,  for  instance,  divides  the  world 
into  Publicans  and  Pharisees, '  as  a  generic  classi- 
fication of  mankind  sanctioned  by  Scripture  and 
his  notion  of  a  Radical  is,  that  he  was  a  new  and 
agreeable  kind  of  lickspittle,  who  fawned  on  the 
poor  instead  of  on  the  rich,  and  therefore  was 
likely  to  Bend  customers  to  a  *  Public.'  "When  the 
stupid,  half-drunken  navvies  are  being  addressed  in 
this  gentleman's  beer-shop  by  the  election  agent, 
and  he  uses  very  plain  arguments,  •  there  was  an 
approving  M  Haw,  haw."  To  hear  anything  said, 
and  understand  it,  teas  a  stimulus  tliat  had  the  effect 
of  wit.'  How  true  that  is  of  other  than  collier- 
society,  and  how  well  it  accounts  for  the  popularity 
of  some  authors  wo  could  name  !  When  the  said 
agent  hint*  at  the  advisability  of  a  riot  at  the 
hustings, '  a  little  rolling  in  the  dust  and  knocking 
hats  off,'  a  '  splitting  of  coats  in  a  quiet  way,'  he  is 
careful  to  add,  4  but  no  kicks,  no  knocking  down, 
no  pummelling.' 

'  It  'ud  be  good  fun,  though,  if  so  be,'  said  Old 
Sleek,  allowing  himself  an  imaginative  pleasure.* 
Mr  Chubb's  brutal  selfishness  is  admirably  con- 
trasted with  the  enthusiasm  of  Felix,  whom  he 
disgusts  beyond  measure,  while  imagining  that  he 
is  making  a  favourable  impression  upon  him.  '  We 
mortals,'  remarks  our  author,  'sometimes  cut  a 
pitiable  figure  in  our  attempts  at  display.  We 
may  be  sure  of  our  own  merits,  yet  fatally  ignorant 
of  the  point  of  view  from  which  wo  are  regarded 
by  our  neighbour.  Our  fine  patterns  in  tattooing 
may  be  far  from  throwing  him  into  a  swoon  oi 
admiration,  though  wo  turn  ourselves  all  round 
to  Bhew  him  !   Thus  it  was  with  Mr  Chubb.' 

The  philosophy  of  George  Eliot,  although  doubt- 

•  The  italics,  of  course,  are  our  own ;  0«orge  Eliot 
very  properly  eschews  the  urn  of  such  vulgar  finger- 
sts;  through  the  lack  of  which,  howerer,  there  will 
much  loss  to  somo  people. 
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less  deep  and  wise,  iB  not  flattering  to  Human 
Nature.  Not  only  does  he  never  sacrifice  an  iota 
of  what  he  holds  to  be  truth,  in  order  to  make 
himself  pleasant,  but  he  seems  to  take  a  cynical 
delight  in  holding  the  too  faithful  mirror  close  to 
our  faces.  He  has  not  a  particle  of  sentiment. 
Here  is  a  bitter  truth,  not  even  mitigated  by  the 
epigrammatic  form  in  which  he  sometimes  wraps 
it,  concerning  maternal  love  itself : 

'  The  mother's  love  is  at  first  an  absorbing 
delight,  blunting  all  other  sensibilities  ;  it  is  an 
expansion  of  the  animal  existence  ;  it  enlarges 
the  imagined  range  for  self  to  move  it ;  but  in 
after-years  it  can  only  continue  to  be  joy  on  the 
same  terms  as  other  long-lived  love — that  is,  by 
much  suppression  of  self  and  power  of  living  in 
the  experience  of  another.  ....  It  is  a  fact  per- 
haps kept  a  little  too  much  in  the  background, 
that  mothers  have  a  self  larger  than  their  mater- 
nity, and  that  when  their  sons  have  become  taller 
than  themselves,  and  are  gone  from  them  to  col- 
lege or  into  the  world,  there  are  wide  spaces  of 
their  time  which  are  not  filled  with  praying  for 
their  boys,  reading  old  letters,  and  envying  yet 
blessing  those  who  arc  attending  to  their  shirt- 
buttons.' 

There  are  mothers  and  mothers,  of  course  ;  but 
with  all  deference  to  such  a  student  of  womankind 
as  George  Eliot,  wo  believe  him  wrong  here,  and 
the  general  opinion  upon  this  matter  to  be  in  the 
main  correct.  Very  right  he  is,  however,  when,  still 
speaking  on  the  same  subject— the  relation  of  self- 
willed  Mrs  Transome  to  her  self-willed  son— he 
adds  :  '  Half  the  sorrows  of  women  would  be 
averted  if  they  could  repress  the  speech  they  know 
to  be  useless ;  nay,  the  speech  they  have  resolved 
not  to  utter.' 

It  is  difficult  for  a  reviewer  to  stay  his  hand 
when  a  book  like  Felix  Holt  is  given  up  to  him 
for  pillage ;  but  one  more  extract  must  close  this 
notice— an  appropriate  one,  as  we  think,  because 
it  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  writer.  He  is 
well  convinced  of  what  the  Divines  seem  so  slow 
to  comprehend,  that  Life  is  not  so  full  of  charms,  or 
Death  so  utterly  abhorrent  to  men's  minds.  What 
moat  of  us  who  have  had  a  tolerably  long  expe- 
rience of  the  world  expect  to  get  out  of  it  in  the 
way  of  enjoyment,  is  not  much  ;  and  those  who 
are  most  sensible  ore  the  least  discontented  with 
their  lot.  Hear  Denner,  Mrs  Transomc's  maid, 
upon  this  point,  when  her  mistress  is  bewailing  her 
own  misfortunes,  and  even  half-angry  with  her 
attendant  for  not  being  equally  cast  down. 

'  "  What  are  your  pleasures,  Denner,  besides 
being  a  slave  to  me  ?" 

"Oh,  there's  pleasure  in  knowing  one's  not  a 
fool,  liko  half  tho  people  one  sees  about.  And 
managing  one's  husband  is  some  pleasure,  and 
doing  all  one's  business  welL  Why,  if  I've  only 
got  some  orange-flowers  to  candy,  I  shouldn't  like 
to  die  till  I  see  them  all  right  Then  there's  the 
sunshine  now  and  then  ;  I  like  that,  as  the  cats  do. 
I  look  upon  it,  life  is  like  our  game  at  whist,  when 
Banks  and  his  wife  come  to  tho  still-room  of  an 
evening.  I  don't  enjoy  the  game  much,  but  I  like 
to  play  my  cards  well,  and  see  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it."' 

Although,  however,  tho  author  of  Felix  Holt 
does  not  entertain  any  very  cheerful  views  of  life, 
it  is  certain  he  makes  life  much  more  cheerful, 
and  better  worth  the  having,  to  all  who  have  the 
good- fortune  to  bo  his  readers. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

I  sit  beneath  a  fluttering  beech ; 

The  leaves  like  Rumour  s  tongues  ore  stirring ; 

Though  inarticulate  their  speech, 

Their  prophecies  are  all  unerring. 

Could  I  but  shape  thorn  into  words — 
Yet  why  forestall  a  coming  sorrow  ? 
My  motto 's  Carpe  diem.  Birds, 
Sing  to  me  of  a  happy  morrow. 

8peak  to  me  through  your  perfumes,  flowers, 
Of  Lucy;  let  the  limes 
Fling  down  their  blossoms  in  sweet  showers 
Upon  me,  as  in  olden  times. 

Lore,  send  mo  omens  of  success — 
Some  golden  cloud  like  melting  amber, 
Or  sunbeam  rny  of  happiness, 
O'er  Fortune's  crags  to  guide  my  clamber. 

To-day,  I  win  a  priceless  gem ; 
Or  bankrupt,  beggared,  and  rejected, 
The  dusk  will  see  my  diadem 
Of  hope  cast  off,  forlorn,  dejected. 

I  shall  sit  here  beneath  the  stars, 
Watching  the  bats  flit  o'er  the  laurels ; 
Railing  at  Venus,  chiding  Mars, 
Haling  tho  very  thrush  that  carols. 

Yet  till  my  fate  has  come,  I  love 
The  orchard  flowers  still  upward  floating, 
While  greedy  bees  tho  thyme  above 
On  their  uncounted  gains  are  gloating. 

Bring  round  my  horse  :  I  linger  still; 
Fear  bids  me  hesitate  and  ponder ; 
The  clouds  go  pulsing  o'er  the  hill ; 
Will  Lucy  bo  at  home,  I  wonder  ? 

The  present  still  is  mine;  indeed 
All  is  still  sunshine  ;  quicker,  swallow, 
Sweep  in  long  curves  across  tho  mead, 
Yet  I  '11  spin  faster  down  tho  hollow. 

Upon  that  standard  rose  in  bloom 
A  bud  has  opened  since  I  lingered ; 
Its  blush  like  Lucy's— how  the  room 
Grew  merrier  last  night,  when  she  fingered 

That  wild  Mazurka,  goblin  tune— 
Mad  witches  dancing  round  a  gibbet 
In  storm  and  thunder,  till  the  moon 
Laughed  out,  Where  did  the  fellow  crib  it  ? 

And  then  the  mill -stream's  rippling  flow, 
Dolce,  cantabiU— it  rambles 
By  moonlit  willows  row  on  row— 
O'er  floating  lilies  now  it  gambols, 

No  colour  on  a  passing  cloud, 
No  sunbeam  moving  'cross  a  shadow, 
But  brings  a  memory  of  her — proud, 
Sing  like  her,  bird  in  lustrous  meadow. 

Breeze,  pulse  from  rolling  field  to  field  ; 
Glad  sunshine,  brighten  all  the  clover  ; 
I  feel  a  knight  with  spear  and  shield  ; 
With  hopes  and  fears  my  heart  runs  over. 

Light  as  a  swallow  in  the  air, 
Gay  as  a  butterfly  on  roses — 
The  man  is  bringing  round  the  marc  ; 
This  child  this  very  hour  proposes. 
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THOUSAND  A  YEAR  AND 
'THE  PINES.' 

I  was  a  good  deal  shocked  the  other  day  at  being 
told  by  a  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance  that  he 
was  going  down  to  L — b — d  (I  withhold  the  full 
name  of  the  place  for  obvious  reasons)  to  marry  an 
heiress.  Not  that  there  is  anything  to  be  shocked 
at  in  a  man  marrying  an  heiress,  or  in  his  going 
down  to  L — s— d  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  levity 
of  the  speaker  proved  to  me  that  love,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  played  no  part  in  the  matter.  I 
could  not  let  the  observation  pass  without  com- 
ment, so  I  said  to  him  at  once :  '  Of  course,  the 
fact  that  the  lady  is  an  heiress  is  not  what  induces 
you  to  marry  her  ?' 

'  By  Jove,  but  it  is,  though  !'  he  answered,  with 
the  shameless  laugh  of  the  true  fortune-hunter. 

'But  you  have  some  love  for  the  poor  girl,  I 
presume  V  said  I. 

4  Love  !'  returned  the  fellow.  4  Never  saw  her  in 
my  life.' 

'Well,  you  intend  to  love  her,  at  anyratc  ?' 

'  Quite  out  of  the  question,  my  good  fellow,'  said 
the  miscreant ;  'and  so  you'd  say  yourself,  if  you 
saw  her  portrait.' 

•Then,  may  I  ask,  what  inducement  you  intend 
to  hold  out  to  bring  her  to  marry  you  '?' 

'Well,  I  natter  myself,'  he  said,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air,  which  his  handsome  face  to  a  certain 
extent  excused — '  I  flatter  myself,  personal  appear- 
ance has  something  to  do  with  these  matters.  Then 
I  must  of  course  assume  a  passinn,  though  I  have  it 
not.  When  one  fishes  in  the  matrimonial  river 
for  gold-fish,  one  spins  an  artificial  heart,  you 
know.  But  what's  the  good  of  telling  you  this? 
You  married  for  money  yourself,  and  know  all 
about  it.' 

That  is  always  the  way.  I  am  always  having 
that  thrown  in  my  teeth  :  I,  with  whom  honour- 
able motives  were  of  paramount  importance ;  I, 
whose  strict  sense  of  what  was  due,  not  only  to 
the  lady, but  to  myself,  would  not  let  me  stir  a  step 
towards  gaining  Angelina  Quclch's  affections,  till 
1  was  convinced  that  my  own  were  irreparably 


engaged.  I  marry  for  money !  The  charge  is  grossly 
unjust ;  but  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.  If  a  man 
marry  an  heiress,  more  especially  if  her  beauties  do 
not  appear  in  the  face  of  her,  he  is  sure  to  be  set 
down  as  a  mere  fortune-hunter.  What !  are  plain 
heiresses  never  to  marry  ?  Is  their  money  during 
their  life  to  advantage  no  one  but  themselves,  and  at 
their  death,  to  swell  the  store  of  some  distant  relative 
perhaps  already  over-rich  ?  If  they  are  not  the  kind 
of  people  with  whom  one  would  fall  desperately  in 
love  at  first  sight,  is  love  for  them,  therefore,  a 
thing  impossible  ?  Do  not  believe  it.  A  man  may 
fall  in  love  with  any  woman  he  likes,  if  he  will 
but  make  up  his  mind  to  it.  Marriages  are  mado 
in  heaven,  says  a  proverb.  Possibly  !  I  won't  take 
upon  myself  to  deny  it ;  but,  says  another  proverb, 
Heaven  helps  them  that  help  themselves,  which  is 
entirely  my  view  of  the  matter.  Love  may  be 
acquired,  may  be  cultivated  as  certainly  as  mangold- 
wurzcls ;  and  love  once  secured,  the  charge  of 
marrying  for  money  falls  impotently  to  the  ground. 
Take  my  own  case. 

Angelina,  only  child  of  the  late  Gabriel  Smith 
Quehh,  Esq.,  of  'the  Pines,'  Honeyton — three 
thousand  a  year  and  '  the  Pines,'  bless  her  ! — first 
shone  upon  my  view  some  five  years  ago,  when  I 
was  seriously  considering  the  necessity  of  settling 
down,  and  taking  to  some  regular  and  respectable 
mode  of  obtaining  an  income.  From  my  youth  up, 
however,  I  have  had  a  hearty  dUblke  for  trades  and 
professions,  and,  in  fact,  for  everything  which 
comes  under  the  head  of  getting  your  own  living  ; 
so  what  wonder  that,  as  I  was  ruefully  reflecting 
upon  the  various  disagreeables  connected  with  Law, 
Physic,  and  Divinity,  or  chewing  the  cud  of  still 
bitterer  fancies  regarding  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo, 
the  vision  of  Angelina  should  break  in  upon  the 
darkness  of  my  thoughts  like  a  flash  of  inspiration 
into  the  soul  of  a  poet — like  a  ray  of  sunlight  into 
the  gloom  of  a  prison — like  the  distant  shout 
'  Reprieve  ! '  upon  the  ears  of  the  despairing  wretch 
with  whose  neck-gear  Calcraft's  accursed  fingers 
arc  already  fumbling  !  A  marriage  with  her,  it 
was  quite  clear,  would  deliver  me  from  all  my 
perplexity;  so,  without  losing  a  moment,  I  took 
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measures  to  ascertain  that  it  was  all 
regard  to  the  three  thousand  and  '  the  Pines,'  and 
then  proceeded  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
alliance  was  practicable. 

My  honourable  feelings  at  once  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  first  necessity  in  the  matter  was, 
that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  the  lady.  This 
I  resolved  to  do  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  process  of  no  very  great  difficulty 
to  the  well-regulated  mind.  You  cannot  certainly 
order  so  much  love  at  a  shop,  or  get  it  down  from 
London  packed  in  cotton  wool — this  side  up :  very 
fragile — but  you  can  get  it  nevertheless.  Let  the 
would-be  lover  give  his  whole  mind  to  it,  and 
success  is  certain.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
can — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term—'  coach '  that 
boyish,  weeping,  rhyming,  next-door-to-suicide, 
unreasoning  passion  that  you  read  about  in 
novels.  You  may,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
be  able  to  go  as  far  even  as  this  ;  but  as  I  am  only 
speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  will  not 
assert  it.  In  my  own  case,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
a  neat,  durable,  respectable  article  enough  ;  one 
in  which  I  had  no  fear  that  the  colours  would  run, 
or  that,  from  its  over-brilliancy  when  new,  it 
might  come  to  look  tawdry.  But  how  did  I  get  it  ?  I 
will  tell  yon.  What  is  the  first  element  of  success  ? 
What  is  that  quality  which  in  time  may  make  an 
occupation,  at  first  eight  disagreeable,  interesting, 
nay,  even  seductive  1  Earnestness.  Good.  I  was 
terribly  in  earnest  about  it :  I  determined  to  do  or 
die.  '  A  coffin,'  said  I,  or  *  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square.'  I  made  Angelina  Quelch  the  great  fact  in 
my  life  ;  I  thought  about  her  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning ;  I  meditated  upon  her  the  last  thing  at 
night.  I  asked  myself,  when  in  doubt  about  any- 
thing :  '  What  would  Angelina  say  ?  Would  Ange- 
lina like  it?'  I  spoke  of  her  to  myself  as  'My 
Angelina'  I  made  affectionate  diminutives  of  her 
name ;  I  would  style  her  playfully,  Angy ;  more 
pathetically,  Leena  ;  passionately,  and  in  the 
accent  of  Gaul,  Ange.  I  would  rally  myself 
occasionally  upon  the  subject  of  my  passion ;  I 
would  say : '  If  you  don't  take  care,  old  fellow,  you  H 
get  spooney  in  that  quarter ; '  or :  'It  strikes  me,  my 
friend,  that  we  are  getting  rather  sweet  upon  the 
Quelch;'  or  such  like.  I  kept  up  the  fiction  of 
Angelina's  being  an  object  of  vital  interest  to 
me,  of  there  being  some  secret  sympathy  between 
us,  so  constantly  and  pereeveringly,  that  in  time  I 
began  to  think  of  it  not  at  all  as  a  fiction,  but  as 
something  reaL    This  was  the  first  step. 

1  then  set  myself  vigorously  to  discover  beauties  in 
Angelina  Quelch ;  a  rather  hopeless  undertaking,  at 
first  sight  To  any  eye  but  that  of  affection,  she  was 
a  very  onlinary-looking  girl.  Her  features  were 
certainly  not  beautiful.  No  artist  would  have 
taken  a  single  one  at  a  gift  Wangles,  who  painted 
a  full-length  of  her,  called  her  '  Faulty  ; '  Stipple, 
only  commissioned  to  make  a  chalk-drawing  of  the 
head,  called  her  '  'Ideous.'  Her  beauty  was  neces- 
sarily, then,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  expression,  and 
abundance  of  expression  she  could  of  a  surety  lay 
no  claim  to.  She  had  a  habit,  probably  a  displeas- 
ing one  to  any  but  the  eye  of  love,  of  leaving  her 
mouth  ajar,  as  if,  when  she  had  finished  speaking, 


she  had  forgotten  to  shut  the  door  after  her,  and  in 
consequence  all  the  expression  of  her  face  had 
seized  its  opportunity,  and  escaped ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  add  that,  when  she  remembered  herself, 
and  closed  her  mouth,  strangers  might  be  excused 
for  thinking  that  the  remedy  had  been  delayed  too 
long,  and  that  the  door  was  not  shut  till  the  steed 
had  been  stolen.  Even  to  my  eyes,  I  confess  it  waa 
for  some  time  difficult  to  make  much  out ;  but  after 
close  study  I  perceived  that  the  strong  point  in  her 
character,  which  her  expression  interpreted  to 
admiration— and  how  true  it  is  that  the  plainest 
things  often  puzzle  us  the  most — was  simplicity — 
a  singular  and  beautiful  simplicity.  If  I  love  one 
thing  in  a  woman,  in  these  days  of  affectation  and 
disguise,  it  is  simplicity;  and  in  every  line  of 
Angelina's  face  there  was  an  astonishingly  simple, 
I  had  almost  written  vacant,  air.  I  at  once  con- 
fessed that  here  was  the  wife  for  me ;  my  heart 
told  me  instantly  that  this  was  the  woman  for  my 
money,  as  my  reason  had  long  since  told  me  that 
I  was  the  man  for  hers.  That  night  I  dreamed 
about  her,  and  then  I  knew  that  it  was  all  over 
with  me  ;  that  I  was  irretrievably  in  love. 

The  first  impediment  to  the  marriage  being  thus 
satisfactorily  got  over,  I  had  no  longer  any  hesita- 
tion about  going  in  for  Angelina  heartily  ;  accord- 
ingly, I  made  myself  as  agreeable  to  her  as  I  could, 
paid  her  as  much  attention  as  opportunity  would 
allow,  and  was,  as  I  hoped,  getting  on  very  well, 
when  I  was  exceedingly  disturbed  by  a  conversa- 
tion which  I  had  with  Purkiaa,  He  met  me  one 
morning  not  far  from  the  lodge-gate  of  '  the  Pines,' 
as  I  was  strolling  along  thinking  how  decidedly 
the  composers  of  the  marriage- service  had  missed 
my  case  when  they  arranged  for  the  bridegroom 
to  say  that  with  all  his  worldly  goods  he  her 
endowed ;  he  stopped  me,  and  addressed  me  thus : 
'  Ha,  Lobl)s,  my  friend,  how  are  you  ?  Always 
at  your  post,  eh  ?  Watching  for  your  prey  like  a 
spider,  ha,  ha!  "  Where  the  carcass  is,  the  eagles" 
— you  know  all  about  it,  I  see.  O  my  ducats  and 
my  daughter  !  But  it  can't  be  done,  old  fellow  ;  it 
can't  be  dona' 

Though  there  was  no  mistaking  the  offensive 
significance  of  these  remarks,  I  concealed  my 
disgust,  and  inquired,  with  well-feigned  indiffer- 
ence, what  the  business  was  quod  non  erat 
faciendum  f 

'  Come,  come,'  said  Purkis3  ;  '  let 's  have  no 
false  shame.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  are 
making  a  dead  set  at  the  Quelch.  Don't  be 
ashamed  of  it,  at  anvrate.' 

' Ashamed  of  itT  Mr  Pnrkiss ! '  I  returned  stiffly. 
•If  you  are  alluding  to  my  affection  for  Miss 
Quelch '  

' Not  at  all,'  said  Purkiss  ;  '  nothing  of  the  kind 
entered  my  head,  I  assure  you.' 

'Then  I  beg  you  to  understand,'  I  said,  'that 
my  affection  for  that  lady  is  real  and  earnest.  I 
worship  her  ;  I  idolise  her.' 

4  Just  so,'  said  Purkiss.  * "  And  covetousncss, 
which  is  idolatry."  Isn't  that  how  it  runs  ?  But,  my 
dear  sir,  you  surely  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
ignorant  that  the  Quelch  has  vowed  never  to 
marry,  because  she's  certain  that  the  men  will 
come  for  her  money,  and  not  for  herself?  Why. 
what  chance  do  you  think  you've  got?  Jove! 
continued  Purkiss,  with  anything  but  a  compli- 
mentary glance  at  my  figure,  '  don  t  you  remember 
Fokesall?  Fine  tall  fellow  was  Fokesall'  [I  am 
not  tall}—'  six  feet  two,  if  he  was  an  inch :  man  of 
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most  fascinating  manners,  and  the  best  hand  at  a 
compliment  I  ever  knew.  Well!  i»he  gave  him 
notice  to  quit  incontiuent,  when  he  offered  his 
hand  and  his  six  feet  two.  Much  obliged,  but  had 
decided  not  to  marry.— Then  there  was  Pagnell, 
Captain  Pagnell:  you  recollect?  Remarkably 
handsome  man,  you  know,  he  was.'  [I  am  not — 
not  remarkably  handsome.]  '  Ho  came  down  on 
purpose  to  marry  her,  and  thoroughly  understood 
the  business  too.  Went  in  for  it  methodically ; 
sighed,  flattered,  made  her  presents,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  proposed,  and  yet,  Right  about 
face;  march!  was  the  word;  and  away  went  the 
captain,  utterly  discomfited.  Blees  my  soul,  she 
has  had  a  hundred  offers,  and  refused  them  all ! 
In  fact,  it's  not  the  least  use  ;  and  it  'a  a  pity  that 
all  her  suitors  can't  come  to  the  poor  girl  in  the 
shape  of  an  amatory  Briareus,  bo  that  she  might 
refuse  all  their  hundred  hands  at  once,  and  have 
done  with  them.  Give  it  up,  my  good  fellow ; 
take  my  advice,  and  give  it  up. — Charming  weather, 
isn't  it  ?   Bye,  bye.' 

I  don't  know  an  unpleasanter  man  to  talk  to 
than  Purkiss. 

Here  was  matter  for  very  serious  reflection. 
Should  I  take  Purkiss's  advice,  and  give  it  up? 
What  ground  had  I  for  expecting  success,  when 
Fokesall,  six  feet  two  inches  high,  singularly  fasci- 
nating, and  a  wonder  at  a  compliment,  was  declined 
with  thanks ;  and  when  Pagnell,  though  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  thoroughly  understanding  the 
business,  was  driven  back  in  confusion  ?  What 
chance  was  there  for  me,  possessed  neither  of 
Fokesall'a  extraordinary  stature  and  fascinating 
manners,  nor  of  PagnelTs  remarkable  beauty  ana 
thorough  knowledge  of  business  ?  None,  certainly, 
if  I  used  the  same  means  which  failed  with  them. 
But  to  attack  her  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of 
love-making,  was  to  fight  your  enemy  in  a  way 
which  you  knew  he  had  made  every  preparation 
to  resist.  How  if  I  tried  another  plan  ?  Here  was 
Angelina  Quelch,  the  victor,  according  to  Purkiss, 
of  a  hundred  fights,  quite  prepared  against  flattery, 
sighs,  soft  looks,  and  all  the  ordinary  artillery  of 
love.  How  if  I  were  to  make  use  of  none  of  these 
practices — if  I  were  to  be  as  unlike  her  other  lovers 
as  possible  ?  They,  forgetting  that  the  great  point 
was  to  quiet  her  suspicions,  and  to  persuade  her 
that  they  were  in  love  with  herself,  had  affected 
to  see  in  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness, and  so  represented  themselves  as  in  love  with 
something  which  she  could  not  but  feel  was  very 
unlike  herself.  This  might  have  succeeded  with 
some  women :  if  she  had  not  been  an  heiress,  it 
might  have  succeeded  with  Miss  Quelch  ;  but  as 
matters  stood,  it  had  utterly  failed.  How  would  it 
do,  then,  if  I,  instead  of  ascribing  to  her  all  manner 
of  grace  and  beauty,  as  if  such  qualities  were 
necessary  to  make  her  worthy  of  my  love,  were  to 
shew  that  I  thought  of  her  onlv  as  she  knew  her- 
self to  be,  and  loved  her  for  what  she  was.  This 
should  be  my  line.  Common-sense  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  candour,  should  characterise  my  treat- 
ment of  her,  and  a  leaf  out  of  her  own  book  should, 
I  hoped,  aid  me  more  than  volumes  of  the  ordinary 
Art  of  Love.  That  very  afternoon,  I  started  a  report 
that  I  had  resolved  never  to  marry,  and  that  1  nad 
devoted  myself  to  a  missionary  career  in  the  Feejee 
Islands. 

A  decided  change  in  my  behaviour  to  Angelina 
was  now  of  course  necessary.  I  had  before  lost  no 
opportunity  of  throwing  myself  in  her  way,  and  of 


pressing  my  attentions  upon  her.  I  now  changed 
all  that.  I  did  not  seek  her  society  ;  I  avoided 
quiet  after-dinner  conversations  with  her.  I,  on 
one  occasion,  gave  my  voice  in  favour  of  fair 
beauties — Angelina  was  dark,  not  to  say  tawny — 
and  on  another,  with  seeming  reluctance,  expressed 
my  opinion  that  height  was  essential  to  perfect 
beauty — Angelina  was  short,  not  to  say  dumpy.  1 
asserted  strongly  that  carU-de-vuite  portraits  only 
did  justice  to  very  plain  women,  that  they  spoiled 
pretty  faces ;  and  then,  after  a  decent  interval, 
warmly  praised  her  own  photograph  with  the 
emphatic  commendation  that  it  was  as  like  as  life. 
Anxious,  however,  not  to  discourage  her,  and 
desirous,  besides,  to  suggest  that  beauty  which 
pleased  the  eye  might  not  always  be  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  heart,  1  said  that  the  real  charm  of  a 
woman's  faco  lay  not  in  regularity  of  feature,  but 
in  expression  ;  and,  mindful  of  the  case  in  point,  I 
added  that  very  much  even  of  that  was  not  neces- 
sary. In  spite  of  the  success  which  these  tactics 
deserved,  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  Miss  Suffle's  assistance.  Miss  Suffle  was 
my  friend  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Young  ladies  who 
have  taken  the  senseless  resolve  not  to  marry— 
every  one  who  has  had  any  acquaintance  amongst 
plain  heiresses,  and  hysterical  girls  with  anti- 
nuptial  notions,  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement 
— habitually  form  exaggerated  friendships  for  some 
person  of  their  own  sex.  They  must  nave  some 
confidante  to  whom  they  can  perpetually  repeat 
their  unreasonable  resolution,  and  with  whom  they 
can  argue  and  argue  again  upon  its  wisdom.  These 
friendships,  though,  while  they  last,  very  pas- 
sionate, are  not  very  enduring ;  and  it  would  be 
against  reason  that  they  should  be  so.  They  have 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  tender  feeling  which 
the  heiress,  but  for  her  unhappy  position,  would 
glory  in  entertaining  for  a  lover ;  and  it  is  no 
matter  for  surprise,  that,  the  desire  for  a  wanner 
love  unsatisfied,  they  should  wax  and  wane,  should 
grow  up  in  a  night  and  perish  in  a  night,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  and  that  the  heiress,  disappointed 
in  one,  should  try  another,  and  then  another,  only 
to  be  disappointed  in  all.  I  confess  that  I  have 
known  one  or  two  cases  where  a  friendship  of  this 
kind  has  been  a  wonder  of  constancy,  but  this  was 
either  because  of  some  very  extraordinary  merit  in 
the  object,  or  elso— the  much  more  probable  reason 
— because  the  heiress  had  for  the  object's  brother 
a  sneaking  kindness,  which  she  would  not  confess 
even  to  herself.  However,  in  the  present  case. 
Miss  Suffle  was  the  object  of  Miss  Quelch's  devoted 
affection,  and  Miss  Suffle  had  no  brother.  Now 
Miss  Suffle  and  I  were  great  friends ;  we  always 
had  been  friends  from  our  childhood  upwards ;  a 
thorough  brother-and-sister  attachment  existed 
between  us,  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  1  should 
inform  her  of  my  love  for  Miss  Quelch,  and  ask  her 
assistance. 

'  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  Gustavus,'  she  said  ; 
'  but  I  can't  give  you  any  great  hopes  of  success. 
Dearest  Angelina  is  so  suspicious  of  mercenary 
motives  in  ail  the  men  who  approach  her,  that  I 
am  afraid  you  have  very  little  chance.  I  wish  it 
could  be  otherwise,  I  am  sure,  for  she  is  quite  the 
dearest  girl  in  the  world.'  Then,  after  a  pause : 
'  Gustavus.' 

'Emilia.' 

'  You,  Gustavus,  would  not  affect  a  love  that 
yon  did  not  feel,  I  am  sure.'— Meaning,  of  course, 
that  she  suspected  very  strongly  that  I  would.  I 
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laid  iny  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  solemnly  closed 
one  eye,  as  if  to  convey  some  faint  idea  of  my 
singleness  of  purpose. — 'You  would  not,  for  so 
many  thousands  a  year'  

'  Three  and  "  the  Pines," '  I  murmured,  rather 
incautiously. 

Emilia  paused  a  moment,  and  then  laughed. 
*  You  are  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  It 'a  the  gold 
frame,  and  not  the  picture,  that 's  valuable  in  your 
eyes.' 

This,  after  all  the  trouble  I  had  taken  to  get  up 
a  bond-fide  attachment,  was  too  bad. 

'  Look  here,  Millv,'  I  said :  '  1  am  severely  in 
love  with  Angelina  Quelch  ;  you  can  believe  it  or 
not  as  you  please,  of  course  ;  but  it's  the  truth. 
Now,  will  you  help  me  or  not  ! ' 

'  You  are  really  in  love  with  her  ? ' 

'I  am.'  And  the  reader  knows  I  spoke  truly. 
Hadn't  I  dreamed  about  her  ? 

'Very  well,'  said  Milly;  'then  I  will  do  my 
best.' 

I  pressed  her  hand,  and  in  a  low  voice  confided 
to  her  the  little  rumour  which  I  had  started  bearing 
upon  my  views  with  regard  to  matrimony  and  the 
Feejee  Islands.  I  hinted  that  she  might  refer  to 
this  rumour  in  conversation  with  Angelina,  and 
express  some  regret  at  the  loss  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  about  to  sustain.  It  might  then  be 
advisable  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  vow  of 
celibacy,  and  to  profess  much  astonishment  that  a 
man  of  such  strong  domestic  tendencies  should 
have  formed  such  a  resolution.  She  was  carefully 
to  mark  how  these  communications  were  received 
by  the  Quelch,  and  lightly  to  bring  me  worth  And 
exceedingly  kind  it  was  of  Milly  SufHc  to  help  me 
in  this  way,  though  I  suppose  auy  other  woman 
would  have  done  the  same.  For  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  what  woman  could  resist  the  offer  of 
a  pail  in  a  drama  of  courtship  and  marriage  ?  Bless 
thorn !  if  they  can't  play  the  first  lady,  they  will 
play  the  second,  or  the  first  bride'smaid,  or  the  last, 
or  the  faithful  or  unfaithful  friend,  or  anything 
you  like,  sooner  than  be  out  of  the  piece. 

The  first  intimation  I  received  that  the  Suffle 
agency  ffiw  doing  its  work,  was  at  a  dinner-party 
at  old  SuihYs,  a  few  nights  after  my  conference 
with  Milly.  I  was  seated,  by  Emilia's  arrange- 
ment, between  herself  aud  the  Quelch,  who,  alter 
sitting  without  uttering  a  word  for  some  time, 
while  Milly  and  I  carried  on  a — well,  to  tell  the 
honest  truth,  a  not  quite  impromptu  conversation, 
calculated  to  convey  the  notion,  that  for  candour, 
generosity,  and  high  principle,  I  might  safely  back 
myself  at  long  odds  against  all-comers,  suddenly 
addressed  me  :  '  Mr  Lobbs.' 

I  turned  towards  her  ;  my  natural  frankness,  as 
shewn  by  my  conversation  with  Miss  SuffiV, 
struggling  against  a  certain  constrained  manner 
which  I  now  thought  proper  to  assume  in  my 
conversation  with  Miss  Quelch. 

'  Mr  Lobbs,  the  Feejee  Islands ' — mind,  not  a 
soul  had  referred  to  them — '  where  are  the  Feejee 
Islands  V 

Now,  this  question,  though  very  gratifying  when 
taken  as  evidence  that  Milly's  influence  was  at 
work,  was  at  the  same  time  rather  embarrassing, 
for,  upon  my  honour !  I  did  not  know ;  I  had 
forgotten  to  look.  I  glanced  for  help  to  Milly  ; 
she  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  gave  her  head  a  little 

f^liftke. 

'The  Feejee  Islands!'  I  said. 

'  Yes,  where  you  are  going  to,  you  know.' 


I  imitated  a  forced  laugh  with  some  success,  and 
said :  '  Not  fair,  Milly.  What  have  you  been 
telling  Miss  Quelch  about  the  Feejee  Islands  V 

'  I  only  mentioned  that  you  were  going  there,' 
said  Milly,  '  and  how  sorry  we  all  were.' 

♦  Why  do  you  go,  Mr  Lobbs  V  asked  the  queen  of 
my  affections. 

'The  benighted  ignorance  of  those  unhappy 
savages,  Miss  Quelch,'  I  answered,  '  imperatively 
claims  the  aid  of  every  one  who  has  no  ties  to  bind 
him  to  his  native  land.' 

'  What  sort  of  ties  do  you  mean  ?'  inquired  tho 
Quelch. 

'  Oh  !  a  wife  to  protect,  or— or  property  to  look 
after,  or  such  like.' 

'  Why  don't  you  take  to  yourself  a  tie  of  the  first 
kind,  and  not  go  to  thoso  horrid  savages,  then  V 
said  iny  soul's  desire  in  a  low  voice. 

I  listened  with  pricked  ears,  and  ray  heart  beat 
wildly.  This  seemed  so  far  surpassing  my  hopes, 
that  i  thought  I  might  venture  upon  something  to 
the  purpose. 

'Ah,  Miss  Quelch,'  I  said,  imitating  her  low 

tone  ;  '  if  she  whom  I   But  pshaw !  —for  I  did 

not  altogether  like  the  composed  look  of  her  face— 
'  it 's  follv  to  think  of  it.' 

♦Folly!'  said  the  Quelch.  'Ah!  you  don't 
know  how  fond  she  is  of  you.' 

'Who?'  I  said,  with  difficulty  suppressing  my 
feelings. 

'  Who  ! '  whispered  the  Quelch.  « Why,  Milly,  of 
course.' 

'The  Feejee  Islands,  Miss  Quelch,'  I  said,  'to 
which  I  am  proceeding  in  a  very  short  time,  are  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  latitude  303  north, 
longitude  24"  west.' 

This  was  not  quite  correct :  in  fact,  on  referring 
afterwards  to  an  atlas,  I  found  that  the  islands 
were  in  the  South  Pacific,  latitude  18°  30'  south, 
longitude  178°  west ;  but  I  was  so  thoroughly 
thrown  out  of  my  own  bearings  by  her  answer, 
that  I  scarcely  knew  where  I  was  'myself,  much 
less  the  Feejee  Islands. 

'  You  'vc  done  it  now,  my  fair  friend,'  said  I  very 
sulkily  to  Milly  when  we  were  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  '  you 've  done  it  now,  and  no  mistake.' 

4  What  have  I  done,  Gus  ?'  inquired  Milly. 

'  Done  !  Why,  given  Angelina  to  understand 
that  I 'm  in  love  with  you  ;  at  least,  that  you  are 
in  love  with  me,  which  is  just  as  bad.' 

'No!  have  1?'  said  Milly  laugldng.  'Never 
mind  ;  I  '11  soon  set  that  right.' 

4  You'd  better,'  1  said,  'or  the  game's  up.  Oh  ! 
and  I  say,  we'd  better  fix  a  day  for  my  actual 
departure.  What  do  you  say  to  this  day-week? 
Do  you  think  we  can  bring  her  to  the  point  by 
then  ?' 

4  Well,  Gus,'  said  Milly,  'if  you  are  not  the  most 

conceited          Why,  do  you  suppose  that  Angelina 

is  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  you — for  it  must 
be  real  love  in  her  case,  mind— in  the  space  of  a 
week?' 

'I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't,'  I  returned. 
'  And  you  have,  let  me  tell  you,  a  very  unpleasant 
way  of  speaking  of  my  feelings  on  this  subject. 
Real  love,  indeed!  Do  you  think,  if  mine  were 
not  real  love,  that  I  should  give  myself  all  this 
confounded  trouble  about  the  girl  V 

'And  do  you  think,'  Faid  Milly,  'that  if  yours 
were  real  love,  you  would  talk  about  trouble  in 
that  fashion,  you  dreadful  hypocrite  V 

Queer  girl,  the  SuiHc — fuil  of  strange,  romantic, 
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exaggerated  notions.  Well,  wo  fixed  that  day- 
inonih  positively,  no  abatement,  for  my  departure. 

As  it  was  very  desirable  that  I  should  be, 
during  this  month,  as  much  as  possible  before 
Angelinas  eyes  and  in  her  thoughts,  I  asked  her 
whether  she  would  allow  me  to  have  a  few  lessons 
from  her  gardener,  an  acknowledged  master  of  his 
useful  art,  in  the  planting,  gathering,  and  general 
culture  of  the  potato,  as  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  thu^mauners  of  that  esculent  plant  might  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  me  in  my  future  career. 
She  willingly  consented ;  and  during  the  next 
week,  I  laboured,  always  within  Bight  of  her 
windows,  and  with  my  sleeves  turned  up,  to 
shew  my  earnestness  of  purpose  and  my  forearm, 
which  is  remarkably  fine,  at  the  digging  of  those 
detestable  roots.  I  nave  had  a  mortal  hatred  for 
potatoes  ever  since.  Occasionally,  she  and  Milly 
Suftle  would  come  out  and  talk  to  me  for  a  short 
time  while  I  was  thus  employed  ;  and  when  they 
made  their  appearance,  which  I  took  care  never  to 
perceive  till  they  were  close  upon  me,  I  would 
start,  and  make  a  pretence  of  cheerfulness, 
which  evidently  was  not  unnoticed  by  my  adored 
mistress.  4  Well,  Dixon,'  she  said  to  tho  gardener 
one  day,  '  how  docs  your  pupil  get  on  ? ' 

'He  works  like  a  'orsc,  mum,'  said  Dixon. 
4  He  '11  teach  them  Fijjy'uns  a  thing  or  two  con- 
sarnin'  taturs,  I  warn't.  But  I  think  it 's  a  pity  he 
don't  stay  at  'ome,  and  leave  them  Fijjy  uns  to 
their  own  dewices,' 

Said  the  Quelch :  4 1  wish  you  could  persuade 
him  to  think  so  too,  Dixon,'  and  retired  with 
Emilia.  If  Dixon  did  not  get  drunk  that  night,  it 
was  not  because  he  had  not  the  means. 

So  the  first  week  passed ;  and  though  I  hoped 
that  she  was  rather  interested  in  my  case,  yet  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  madness  to  venture  upon  any 
disclosure  of  my  feelings  at  present.  The  next 
week,  at  tho  suggestion  of  Dixon,  who  assured  me 
that  if  there  was  one  vegetable  production  better 
fitted  than  another  to  soften  the  manners  of  a  can- 
nibal, and  prevent  him  from  being  ferocious,  it  was 
4  sparrergrasR,'  I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of 
asparagus ;  and,  as  before,  my  precious  jewel  would 
often  come,  arm  in  arm  with  Emilia,  and  pay  her 
slave  a  visit ;  and  she  scarcely  ever  left  me  without, 
in  some  way  or  other,  expressing  her  regret  at  my 
rash  undertaking,  to  which  I  would  make  some 
reply,  so  artfully  managed,  that,  while  it  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  an  admiration  for  my  heroic  devo- 
tion in  a  good  cause,  was,  at  the  same  time,  calcu- 
lated to  create  and  foster  a  suspicion  that  there 
was  a  secret  sorrow  somewhere.  And  so  the 
second  week  passed,  and  still  I  dared  not  speak. 

As  half  the  time  had  now  gone  by,  and  as  I  could 
not  Hatter  myself  that  I  had  made  any  decided 
progress,  it  was  quite  clear  to  Milly  and  myself 
that  the  enemy  must  bo  brought  to  closer  quarters. 
Accordingly,  wc  held  a  council  of  war,  which 
resulted  in  myaskingAngelinatoallowme  to  search 
in  her  library — a  very  well-stocked  one  ;  for  old 
Quelch,  when  he  furnished  the  house,  went  in  most 
lavishly  for  library  shelves,  and  gave  an  eminent 
bookseller  carte  blanche  as  to  the  tilling  of  them — 
for  any  works  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  mission- 
ary labours,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  savages 
of  the  South  Pacific.  By  this  arrangement,  I  was 
in  Angelina's  house  daily  for  some  time,  and,  in 
consequence,  saw  her  constantly  ;  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  an  old  lady  who  lived  with  her — a  tenth- 
cousin  ten  times  removed,  or  some  near  relation  of 


that  kind — and  who,  the  wish  in  her  case  being 
decidedly  not  father  to  the  thought,  never,  I  am 
certain,  thought  that  I  really  meant  to  go  to  the 
Feejees,  although,  1  am  equally  certain,  she  wished 
it  with  all  her  heart.  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
constant  meetings,  and  in  spite  of  my  being 
beholden  to  Angelina  in  this  way — and  there  is 
nothing  more  likely  to  influence  a  woman  in  your 
favour  than  putting  yourself  under  an  obligation 
to  her — and  in  spite  of  the  never-failing  support  of 
Milly,  my  faithful  ally,  it  seemed  to  me  that  at 
the  end  of  this,  the  third  week,  I  had  not  advanced 
a  step.  So  desperate  a  cose  required  a  desperate 
remedy ;  Milly  and  I  took  serious  counsel  together, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  set  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  whole  business  upon  one  throw.  Milly  was  to 
tell  her  that  she  had  found  out  my  secret ;  that  I 
was  in  love,  passionately  in  love,  with  Angelina ; 
and  that,  unable  to  conquer  my  passion,  and,  from 
my  honourable  feelings,  still  more  unable  to  dis- 
|  close  it,  when  mercenary  motives  might  be  attri- 
buted to  me,  I  had  desperately  resolved  upon 
abandoning  happiness  and  home/and  going  in  for 
celibacy  and  exile.  My  cue  was  to  avoid  my  soul's 
desire  resolutely ;  to  keep  out  of  her  sight  care- 
fully, and  not  to  exchange  a  word  or  a  glance  with 
her  till  the  day  before  the  one  fixed  for  my  depar- 
ture, when  I  was  to  go  and  wish  her  farewell. 
This  was  a  week  of  awful  anxiety  to  me ;  any 
one  who  has  been  really  in  love  will,  I  am  sure, 
understand  my  feelings,  and  sympathise  with  me. 
Supposing  this  were  to  fail — this  last  resource — 
I  should  have  to  go  away,  and  live  in  London,  or 
Brighton,  or  somewhere  ;  and  then  the  disap- 
pointment of  it,  after  hoping  that  I  was  ubout 
to  secure  an  establishment  for  life  ! 

I  never  spent  a  more  terribly  trying  week  since 
I  was  born.  I  seemed  to  liave  set  my  very  soul 
upon  the  cast ;  for  I  could  not  but  fear  that  all  iny 
better  nature  would  give  way  under  6o  terrible  a 
disappointment,  and  would  leave  me  a  treacherous, 
heartless,  unprincipled  man.  Ah !  people  laugh 
and  jeer  at  the  anxieties  and  sorrows  of  lovers,  but, 
by  Jove!  there's  nothing  laughable  about  them. 
Well,  Milly  reported  that  when  she  communicated 
my  secret  to  Angelina,  the  light  of  my  eyes  blushed 
a  good  deal ;  stared  considerably  ;  laughed  a  little 
— which  looked  bad  ;  cried  a  little — which  looked 
better — wished  she  had  been  born  a  beggar — 
charming  little  idiot — and  prayed  her  own  dear 
Milly  not  to  refer  to  the  matter  again  ;  to  say  no 
more  about  it,  to  oblige  her.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  thiuk  of  this  conduct,  neither  did  Milly.  The 
days  passed,  and  still  she  said  nothing  ;  and  when- 
ever Milly  tried  to  say  a  word  for  me,  Angelina 
stopped  her  with :  4  There !  don't  talk  about  that, 
please,  darling ;'  or  some  confoundedly  provoking 
speech  of  that  kind.  Indeed,  the  only  satisfactory 
or  sensible  thing  that  my  blessed  angel  said  the 
whole  time,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  was,  that  she 
supposed  Mr  Lobbs  would  not  go  to  his  horrid 
savages  without  wishing  her  good-bye  first.  And  in 
this  state  of  utter  darkness,  on  the  day  before  my 
day  of  departure,  1  took  my  way  to  4  the  Pine// 
and  asked  to  see  Miss  Quelch.  She  blushed 
amazingly  when  my  name  was  announced,  and 
looked  a  good  deal  embarrassed  ;  and,  as  regarded 
myself,  iny  emotion  may  be  imagined  ;  for,  as  I 
saw  her  sitting  in  that  tastefully  furnished  room, 
most  expensively  dressed,  and  with  a  bracelet  on 
her  arm  that  must  have  cost  a  coiqde  of  hundreds 
at  least;  and  when,  through  the  window  behind 
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her,  I  caught  sight  of  the  splendid  timber  in  the 
avenue,  and  the  flower-beds  glowing  with  a 
thousand  gorgeous  colours — I  felt  that  she  who  was 
the  mistress  of  all  these  was  indeed  the  mistress  of 
my  heart  also ;  I  vowed  anew,  that  where  her 
home  was,  mine,  if  I  could  so  arrange  it,  should 
also  be ;  and,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  I 
'  owned  thy  power,  mysterious,  mighty  Love.' 

'  I  am  come  to  wish  you  good-bye,  Miss  Quelch,'  I 
paid,  with  a  quaver  in  my  voice  that  was  genuine, 
upon  my  honour !  and  then,  as  I  have  seen  a  skil- 
ful rider  shew  off  his  horse  by  alternately  loosing 
him  and  checking  him,  I  gave  a  sigh  its  head, 
pulled  it  up  again  suddenly,  executed  with 
triumphant  Buccess — for  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass 
— a  sickly  smile,  and  awaited  her  reply. 

'Are  you  really  going,  then,  Mr  Lobbs  V  said  the 
Quelch,  so  pensively  that  I  took  heart  a  little. 

'Off  to-morrow  early,'  I  replied,  as  if  with 
feigned  cheerfulness  ;  'before  you  will  be  awake, 
I  dare  say.   Sail  on  Thursday.' 

'Are  the  Feejee  wretches  cannibals?'  asked 
Angelina.  'Milly  thinks  they  are.  But  they're 
not,  are  they?  Say  they're  not  cannibals?'  And 
there  was  in  the  remark  a  tone  of  sincere  interest 
that  I  very  highly  approved  of. 

'  Cannibals ! '  I  answered  ;  '  alas,  yes.  But  what 
does  it  matter?  So  long  as  one  is  in  the  path  of 
duty,  what  does  it  matter  whether  one's  fate  comes 
in  the  shape  of  a  rifle-ball  or  a  Feejee  Islander, 
whether  we  meet  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  or  of 
a  cannibal  ?   Cannibals  they  are  indeed.' 

'  Then  how  foolish,  how — how  cruel  of  you  to 
go,'  said  my  angel  petulantly,  turning  her  face 
away,  and  resting  her  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece. 
My  heart  commenced  singing  a  pecan. 

'  Cruel ! '  I  said  softly.    4  Cruel !  to  whom  V 

*  Why,  to  a-a-all  your  friends,'  said  the  Quelch, 
with  a  decided  sob. 

'  My  friends  won't  break  their  hearts  about  it,'  I 
replied,  rather  bitterly. 

'  You  evidently  know  nothing  about  their  hearts, 
though  you  are  so  c-c-clever,'  returned  the 
Quelch,  trying  to  be  sarcastic,  and  not  succeeding, 
the  bewitching  little  fool 

4 1  know  as  much  as  I  care  to  know  about  the 
hearts  of  all  except  one,  and' — said  I,  deter- 
mined to  hesitate  no  longer,  and  speaking  rapidly, 
as  if  my  feelings  were  at  last  too  strong  to  be 
restrained — 'and  that  heart  is  yours,  Miss  Quelch. 
Oh  !  Angelina,  when  I  felt  long  ago  how  deeply  I 
loved  you,  fearing  that  you  would  think  me  a 
mere  mercenary  suitor  like  the  crowds  that  have 
fluttered  round  you,  1  made  a  desperate  resolution 
never  to  marry,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  happiness, 
and  determined  to  carry  my  shattered  hopes  and 
broken  heart  to  the  man-eating  savages  of  Feejee. 
Even  now,  I  am  on  the  point  of  departing.  I  come 
here  this  morning  to  bid  you  farewell ;  my  resolu- 
tion taken,  my  boxes  packed  up,  and  the  'bus 
already  instructed  to  call  for  them  early  to-morrow. 
One  thing  alone  can  prevent  my  going  now,  and 
that  is  a  word  from  you.  If  you  say,  Go  ;  farewell, 
I  am  gone  ;  but  if  you  say,  Stay ' — and  I  threw  the 
major  portion  of  my  soul  into  my  eyes,  drew  her 
hand  gently  from  her  face— the  rings  on  her  fingers 
were  a  dowry  in  themselves — and  looked  fixedly  at 
her.  She  gave  three  distinct  sobs  ;  looked  hard  at 
a  diamond  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  muttered  :  '  Is 
it  real  ?  is  it  real  V — which!  can  positively  assure 
Iter  it  was,  for  I  had  beeu  remarking  it  for  some 
time—  shed  a  flood  of  tears — and  tears  don't  suit 


her — cried  out : '  0  stay,  Btay  for  my  sake  ; '  and 
my  triumphant  arms  caught  lovingly  to  my 
throbbing  breast  three  thousand  a  year  and  4  the 
Pines.' 

And  yet  I  am  accused  of  having  married  for 
money !    Oh,  the  uncharitableness  of  this  world ! 

THE  NEEDLE-GUN  AND  CARTRIDGE. 

Inventors  more  frequently  wear  their  lives  out 
in  endeavouring  to  get  their  inventions  adopted, 
than  succeed  in  realising  a  fortune  by  the  pro- 
duction of  their  brain.  This  has  not,  however, 
been  the  case  with  Herr  von  Dreyse,  who  has 
not  only  lived  to  see  his  invention  adopted,  but, 
what  is  even  more  rare,  has,  we  are  told,  acquired 
a  handsome  fortune  by  it,  and  been  ennobled  into 
the  bargain,  on  the  ground  of  the  eminent  sen-ice 
he  has  rendered  to  the  state  in  providing  it  with  a 
weapon  and  ammunition  possessed  of  such  destruc- 
tive powers  as  the  needle-gun.  How  a  man  feels, 
or  ought  to  feel,  who  has  invented  an  instrument 
which  enables  a  greater  number  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  be  maimed  and  killed,  than  could  be 
accomplished  by  any  other  means,  is  a  matter 
which  none  are  more  competent  to  discuss  than 
German  metaphysicians ;  we  doubt  whether  our 
own  slumbers  would  be  altogether  tranquil  if  we 
had  served  the  state  in  a  similar  manner ;  but,  ou 
the  other  hand,  we  might  find  compensation,  if  not 
consolation,  in  the  title  and  the  fortune. 

The  needle-gun,  by  means  of  which  the  Prussians 
have  achieved  victories  with  a  rapidity  that  has 
astonished  Europe,  is  no  new  invention,  or  one 
which  has  only  just  boen  made  known  ;  it  was 
offered  to  France,  and,  no  doubt,  to  other  conti- 
nental states ;  and  we  can  quite  well  remember 
that  its  merits  were  discussed  in  this  country  many 
years  ago ;  but  the  general  opinion  among  those 
who  professed  to  know  more  than  others  of  such 
matters  was,  that  its  demerits  were  greater  than  its 
merits.  We  think,  however,  that  a  description  of 
the  gun  and  cartridge,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Prussian  soldier  is  trained  to  use  it,  will  shew 
that  the  objections  that  were  made  to  it  were  more 
theoretical  than  real,  and  that  as  a  good,  useful 
weapon,  it  will  hold  its  ground  against  any  of  its 
brother  breech-loaders  which  have  of  late  been 
shewing  their  qualities  at  Wimbledon.  We  do  not, 
however,  intend  to  advocate  the  use  of  this  particular 
breech-loader,  or  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
it  and  others  ;  we  merely  propose  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  arm,  the  fame  of  which  is  ringing 
throughout  the  world,  and  causing  a  degree  of 
excitement  which  almost  amounts  to  a  panic  in 
those  countries  which  are  unprovided  with  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  needle-gun  is  not  so  very 
different  in  externals  from  an  ordinary  muzzle- 
loader  as  to  attract  sudden  attention.  The 
hammer  is  absent,  but  in  place  of  it  there  is  a 
stout  knob  or  handle,  which  would  make  it  a 
very  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Branden burgers,  if  used  in  the  maimer  which  is 
said  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  them  when  at  close 
quarters — as  a  kind  of  battle-axe  or  club.  When 
the  gun  is  loaded,  this  knob  is  held  in  a  notch 
deep  enough  to  keep  it  firmly  in  its  place,  and 
prevent  the  cylinder  to  which  it  is  attached  from 
being  blown  out  by  the  explosion.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reload  the  gun,  the  thumb 
draws  back  a  slide  to  which  the  spring  is  attached, 
the  complete  performance  of  which  is  announced 
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by  a  little  click,  and  the  right  hand  then  grasps 
the  knob  or  handle,  and  brings  it  to  an  upright 
position,  which  allows  of  its  being  drawn  back 
towards  the  stock.  When  this  is  done,  a  cavity 
is  revealed,  in  which  the  cartridge  is  placed ; 
it  is  then  pushed  forward  towards  the  barrel,  and 
the  breech  is  closed.  In  the  cylinder  is  contained 
the  coil  or  spring  to  which  the  needle  is  fastened. 
This  spring  is  drawn  back  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  and  only  the  point  of  the  needle  can  be 
perceived  projecting  ever  so  little  through  the  hole 
drilled  in  the  tube  of  the  cylinder,  which  keeps  it 
in  its  position,  and  guides  it  straight  to  the  point 
desirei*. 

The  cartridge  used  in  this  weapon  is  an  inven- 
tion in  itself,  and  shews  the  inventor's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a  fact  which  we  understand 
to  have  been  little  known  at  the  time,  and 
which  is  not  generally  acknowledged  even  now, 
but  respecting  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  such  matters.  Even  so  small  a  quantity 
of  powder  as  is  contained  in  a  cartridge,  when 
the  grains  are  pressed  closely  together  as  they  are 
in  that  position,  does  not  explode  simultane- 
ously, ana  by  igniting  the  gunpowder  at  the  part 
nearest  the  bullet,  the  whole  force  of  the  gas 
generated  is  directed  on  the  bullet,  and  the  escape 
of  gas  from  the  breech,  which  some  assert  takes 
place,  is  diminished,  if  not  altogether  prevented. 
A  more  important  consideration  than  this  is,  that 
when  the  ignition  takes  place  in  front,  the  strain 
on  the  gun  is  lessened.  As  for  the  escape  of  gas  in 
the  case  of  breech-loading  guns,  of  which  so  much 
is  said,  when  a  gun  is  effective  at  a  range  of  a 
thousand  paces,  as  the  needle-gun  is  said  to  be,  and 
as  we  know  it  to  be  at  eight  hundred  paces,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  gas  which  escapes  must  be  so 
infinitesimal  ly  small  that  it  need  not  be  taken  into 
account.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  knowledge 
of  this  advantage  of  igniting  the  gunpowder  in 
front,  that  the  inventor  placed  the  fulminating 
powder  between  the  ball  and  the  gunpowder,  for 
which,  too,  he  might  have  had  another  reason — 
namely,  diminishing  the  risks  of  accidental  ex- 
plosion. When  the  coil  or  spring  to  which  the 
needle  is  attached  is  released,  the  needle  enters 
the  cartridge  at  the  base,  passes  through  the 
gunpowder,  and  strikes  against  the  fulminating 
compound,  which  instantly  explodes,  and  ignites 
the  gunpowder. 

The  fulminating  powder  does  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  bullet  and  the 
gunpowder;  if  this  were  so,  there  would  really 
be  the  danger  from  accidental  explosion  by 
concussion  which  has  been  brought  against  it 
Between  the  bullet  and  the  powder,  the  paste- 
board is  so  thick  as  to  allow  of  a  hole  being  drilled 
in  the  very  centre  of  it,  in  an  exact  line  with 
the  point  of  the  needle,  and  this  hole  is  filled 
with  the  fulminant,  which  is  thus  protected  from 
pressure  on  all  sides,  so  effectually  as  to  account 
for  the  entire  absence  of  accidents,  notwithstand- 
ing the  careless  treatment  they  are  certain  to 
receive  from  the  soldier?,  who,  from  long  famili- 
arity with  them,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  do  not 
treat  them  with  especial  gentleness.  Every  man 
on  going  into  action  is  supplied  with  sixty  of 
these  cartridges,  which  he  carries  in  two  pouches, 
moving  on  a  belt,  so  placed  that  they  balance  each 
other.  When  he  has  fired  away  the  contents  of 
one,  he  pushes  it  out  of  the  way,  and  substitutes 


the  other.  As  the  operation  of  loading  consists 
merely  in  dropping  the  cartridge  just  as  it  is  in 
the  cavity  prepared  for  it,  without  biting  or  any 
other  preliminary,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  firing 
the  gun  ten  or  twelve  times  in  a  minute ;  but  the 
soldiers  are  directed,  even  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  action,  not  to  fire  more  than  five  times  in  a 
minute.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  seldom  fire 
even  at  this  rate,  and  for  the  very  sufficient  reason, 
that,  as  the  picked  shots  begin  firing  at  the  enemy 
when  they  are  at  eight  hundred  yards'  distance,  the 
whole  of  their  ammunition  would  be  exhausted 
before  they  came  to  close  quarters.  Much  of  the 
destructiveness  of  the  Prussian  fire  arises  from  the 
accurate  aim  taken  by  the  men.  Full  of  con- 
fidence in  their  weapon,  and  its  superiority  over 
the  muzzle-loaders  at  close  quarters,  they  watch 
the  approach  of  their  antagonists  with  calmness, 
and  do  not  throw  away  any  of  their  balls  in 
random  shots :  the  old  saying,  that  every  bullet 
has  its  billet,  applies  with  greater  truth  to 
Prussian  bullets  than  to  those  of  any  other  army. 
To  this  cause  must  be  assigned  the  large  propor- 
tion of  Austrian*  who  are  to  be  seen  with  their 
arms  in  slings,  suffering  from  what  are  merely 
ilesh-wonnds,  of  which  they  speak  with  a  kind  of 
contempt ;  but  inasmuch  as  these  wounds  were 
severe  enough  to  disable  them,  the  shot  may  be 
considered  to  have  done  its  work  as  effectively 
as  if  it  had  shattered  the  bone. 

The  objections  raised  against  the  needle-gun  in 
France,  and  repeated  over  here,  possibly  on  no 
better  authority,  have  been  completely  met  by  its 
performance  in  the  campaign  which  it  has  been 
the  principal  means  of  rendering  victorious.  The 
gun  does  not  foul  rapidly ;  the  cartridge  does 
not  explode  spontaneously  or  accidentally  ;  and, 
greatest  objection  of  alL  as  it  was  considered,  the 
needle  does  not  easily  or  often  break.  When  it 
does,  we  are  told  that  the  remedy  is  always  at 
hand.  Every  man  carries  one  or  more  needles 
always  with  him,  and  is  competent  to  remove 
the  broken  fragment  and  substitute  a  fre&h 
needle  in  an  exceedingly  Bhort  space  of  time. 

That  any  weapon  could  be  more  effective  in 
action,  or  less  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  good 
working  condition  by  exposure  to  night-dews  or 
rain,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  much  of  its  destructiveness  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  instruction  which  each  individual 
soldier  receives  in  its  use.  Generally,  the  soldier, 
to  whatever  country  he  belongs,  takes  far  less 
interest  in  the  result  of  his  practice  than  is  mani- 
fested by  the  members  of  Volunteer  corps,  and  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the 
incentive  of  prizes  is  wanting  ;  and  in  the  next,  in 
many  armies,  the  soldier  does  not  expect  that  be 
will  ever  be  placed  in  circumstances  where  his  life 
will  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  his  aim.  So  far  as 
the  French  army  is  concerned,  the  Italian  campaigu 
taught  them  not  a  little,  and  judicious  encour- 
agement and  explanations  at  the  camp  of  Chalons, 
at  Vincennea  and  elsewhere,  have  enlightened  them 
still  more ;  so  that  they  have  now,  in  certain  corps, 
a  large  number  of  exceedingly  good  shots.  The 
Prussian  soldier  has  long  been  trained  to  fire  his 
regulation  number  of  balls  as  though  they  were 
objects  to  be  deposited  in  an  assigned  position,  and 
not  to  be  merely  got  rid  of  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  to  himself.  The  infantry  of  the  line,  dur- 
ing their  military  training,  are  required  to  fire  one 
hundred  balls  a  year  per  man.   Tliese  have  to  be 
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fired  on  succeeding  days  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
ten  per  day.  Five  shots  will  decide  whether  a 
man  remains  for  a  time  in  the  third  class,  or 
if  lie  goes  at  once  into  the  second  ;  but  no  man  is 
placed  in  the  second  class  of  marksmen  who  has 
not  proved  his  right  to  be  there  by  the  accuracy  of 
his  tire.  The  ordeal  through  which  he  has  to  pass 
before  he  is  admitted  into  the  first  class,  is  of  course 
proportionally  severe.  The  conscript  begins  his 
practice  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the 
target.  Before  and  after  every  shot,  he  receives 
from  the  instructor  a  brief  lecture  explanatory  of 
t  he  why  and  the  wherefore.  Every  snot  he  fires 
is  recorded  on  his  card  by  the  marker ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  has  obtained  a  fixed  number  of  marks  by 
five  balls  in  succession,  he  is  put  back  fifty  paces 
additional ;  and  the  same  thing  goes  on  until  he 
has  reached  the  maximum  distance  for  the  majority 
of  them,  including  those  of  the  first  class — namely, 
six  hundred  paces.  There  are  many  who  think 
little  of  this  range,  and  these  are  allowed  to  fire  at 
the  target  from  a  greater  distance,  as  are  the  whole 
of  the  men  composing  the  corps  of  fusileers,  who, 
moreover,  have  to  fire  two  hundred  shots  a  year  in 
lieu  of  one  hundred.  The  targets  used  are  of  differ- 
ent kinds ;  some  are  fixed,  others  are  in  motion, 
and  the  soldier  under  instruction  will  sometimes  be 
called  upon  suddenly  to  transfer  his  fire  from  one 
to  the  other.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  why  it  was 
that  every  man  in  the  Prussian  army,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  newly-joined  conscripts, 
was  able  to  make  such  effectual  use  of  the  advantage 
which  the  breech-loading  needle-gun  gave  him 
over  the  more  antiquated  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians. 

LIFE    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS  OF 
JAMAICA. 

Notwithstanding  the  semi-monthly  communica- 
tion between  England  and  Jamaica,  and  the 
constant  influx  and  reflux  of  visitors  either  on 
business  or  pleasure,  it  is  surprising  how  little  is 
known  in  Britain  of  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by 
creole  ladies  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Even 
the  meaning  of  the  word  creole  is  not  clearly 
understood.  Creole  simply  means  the  product  of 
a  West  Indian  island ;  thus,  we  have  creole  horses 
and  creole  pigs,  creole  corn,  creole  negroes,  and 
creole  whites. 

It  must  be  premised  that  I  write  only  of 
mountain-life ;  that  of  the  towns,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  furnace-like  heat  and  dust,  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  life  in  any  county  town  of 
England  or  Scotland.  Evening-parties  and  calls 
are  interchanged,  analytical  discussions  are  entered 
into  with  regard  to  the  birth,  parentage,  and  char- 
acter of  absent  friends,  and  an  ardent  desire  is  dis- 
played to  be  the  big  apple  amongst  the  little  ones. 

To  speak  of  the  far~niente  life  of  a  ladv  in  these 
mountains  is  sheer  twaddle.  In  no  other  clime 
are  the  wives  of  the  clergy  or  other  officials, 
whose  salaries  average  fmm  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  per  annum,  subjects  of  such  slavishness 
t  >  domestic  routine  as  one  of  these  ladies.  At 
day-dawn,  she  makes  her  appearance  in  morn- 
ing costume  in  the  back-hall,  and  dispenses  tea, 
coll'ee,  and  toast  to  the  several  bedrooms  of  her 
husband,  her  sons,  her  daughters,  and  the  strangers 
t  hat  are  within  her  gates.  Her  servants,  her  dogs, 
and  her  cats  are  regaled  upon  .hot  water — that  is, 
warm  water  made  exceedingly  sweet  with  new 


sugar,  from  which  the  molasses  have  not  been 
dniined. 

The  heavy  mountain  dews  preclude  children 
from  walking  out  in  the  morning.  Those  who  are 
old  enough  to  ride  are  therefore  mounted  on  sure- 
footed ponies,  and  sent  out  with  a  servant,  to  enjoy 
the  bracing  morning  air.  The  two  infants  are 
carefully  packed  in  hampers,  on  a  Jerusalem  pony  ; 
and  nurse,  with  the  aid  of  a  string  round  her 
waist,  tucks  up  her  garments  knee  high,  leads 
forth  Neddy  with  her  charges,  and  oblivious  to 
dew  or  mud,  plucks  a  beautiful  Orchid  here,  and 
points  out  a  Doctor*  humming  there,  flitting 
about  from  blossom  to  blossom,  to  the  delighted 
little  ones.  But  woe  betide  the  mother  who  has 
not  personally  and  carefully  examined  the  girths, 
buckles,  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  the 
trappings  of  the  ponies  and  donkey ;  for,  assuredly, 
if  sne  has  left  matters  to  the  groom  and  nurse,  one 
or  other  of  her  lambs  will  come  to  grief.  How- 
ever, the  darlings  having  made  a  fair  start,  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  cater  for  the  day— rather  a 
difficult  operation,  considering  there  are  no 
markets,  and  fresh  meat  only  to  be  had  once  a 
week.  For  the  ensuing  six  days,  she  must  depend 
upon  her  own  resources.  Calling  her  cook,  she 
proceeds  to  the  poultry-yard  :  4  I  gave  out  twenty- 
four  cocoa-nuts  to  be  cut  for  the  fowls :  how  comes 
it  there  are  only  twelve  here  ] '  Answer  :  4  Don 
know ;  spose  rats  must  be  eat  dem.'  Selecting  a 
fat  capon  for  dinner,  and  having  a  sucking-pig 
put  in  durauce  vile,  until  his  shaving-water  is 
ready,  the  next  visit  is  to  the  garden,  where  she 
finds  the  beds  of  thriving  creole  carrots  and  creole 
turnips,  which  she  had  directed  should  be  weeded, 
are  lying  on  the  walks,  dried  up,  and  dead ;  whilst 
the  weeds  are  flourishing  as  only  such  tilings  do 
flourish.  4  Me  tink  missus  say  must  left'  de  grass,' 
is  all  the  excuse  given  by  the  gardener. — 4  Pray, 
where  are  the  grenadillas  that  were  ripening  on 
the  vine  yesterday  ? '  Answer :  4  Me  no  see  dem, 
ma'am.' — 4  Why  did  you  not  bring  in  the  bunch  of 
bananas  and  maiden  plantains  I  told  you  of  yester- 
day?' Answer:  4  Dem  all  gone;  somebaady  tie! 
dem.' — Proceeding  to  the  goat-pen,  having  in  view 
a  nice  fat  kid  for  the  children's  dinner,  behold,  no 
kid  is  there !  To  the  servant :  4  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  shut  up  that  kid  last  night  i '  4  Don  see 
him  dis  tree  night  back.' — 4  Then  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  of  it  ? '  4  After  him  gone  already  ! ' — '  Where 
is  the  milk  fur  the  children's  breakfast?'  4  Do  J 
pan  fall  down,  and  milk  run  away ;  nebber  see 
such  a  tupid,  wortless  pan  like  dat,  to  fall  down  so.'  | 
There  can  be  no  moral  doubt  but  that  the  negro 
in  the  garden  helped  himself  to  the  fruit,  the  cook 
to  the  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  other  negro  to  the  kid 
and  milk ;  but  you  have  no  redress.  To  discharge 
them,  would  be  no  punishment  to  them,  nor  could 
you  procure  any  of  a  more  trustworthy  character. 

From  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  during  the 
day,  a  lady  is  compelled  to  look  after  such  domestic 
matters  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  This  will 
occupy  her  for  fully  three  hours.  When  retiring 
to  her  bath,  she  dresses  for  the  day.  The  little 
people  come  in  from  their  ride,  and  by  the  time 
they  arc  dressed,  breakfast  is  ready.  Papa  is  vexed 
his  children  should  have  to  eat  unwholesome  salt 
butter,  instead  of  nutritious  goats'  milk,  with  their 
rice ;  and  scolds  his  man,  who  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
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and  mutters  to  himself:  'Dere's  a  temper 
get  in  dis  day.* 

Breakfast  being  over,  and  massa  having  gone 
to  attend  to  hie  business,  a  vain  attempt  is  made 
to  devote  a  couple  of  hours  to  'teach  the  young 
idea.'  Books  are  produced,  and  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  made,  when  two  gentlemen  ride  up ; 
breakfast  has  to  be  given  them,  and  an  hour  or  so 
passes  before  they  take  their  leave.  'Missus,  a 
lady  in  de  back-hall  want  you.'  The  said  lady  is 
black  as  jet,  with  a  basket  of  yams  on  her  head 
for  sale,  for  which  she  asks  an  exorbitant  price. 
Then  an  old  negress  makes  her  appearance,  with 
a  multiplicity  of  wrappers  on  her  head,  claiming 
sympathy  and  assistance  for  a  series  of  com- 
plaints that  would  6tagger  the  whole  college  of 
physicians  to  fathom.  4  Me  head  hurt  me ;  me 
nab  toppagc  of  de  tomach ;  and  me  skin  yarn 
me  all  over.'  A  little  blue  pill  and  dose  of  oil 
are  given,  with  advice  to  take  the  pill  first  and  oil 
afterward*,  or  likely  as  not  it  would  be  vice  vend. 
Scarcely  has  the  old  woman  been  sent  away,  when 
a  girl  comes  in,  and  undoing  a  bundle  she  carries 
in  her  arms,  produces  an  infant  of  tender  age. 
'  My  sweet  missus,  do  beg  you  look  'pon  dia  picny  ; 
him  sick  for  true.'  Well,  it  takes  some  tune  to 
ascertain  its  ailings,  and  mix  up  the  physic  it 
requires.  Meanwhile  there  arrives  a  huge  negro  in 
great  excitement.  'Missus,  de  way  dat  Mr  John 
Thomas  treat  mo  is  vile,  missus ;  1  tell  him  I  will 
bring  complaint  to  vou  ;  him  say  him  don't  care  ; 
he's  rude,  very  rucie — him  curse  me  awful.' — 'If 
Mr  John  Thomas  makes  use  of  bad  language,  tell 
him  I'll  bring  him  up  before  the  minister  on 
Sunday.'  '  Him  bad,  bad !  nebber  see  a  nigger  to 
curse  so.' — 'What  were  the  words  he  made  use  of?' 
'  Dem  too  bad  ;  can't  talk  dem  to  you.' — '  But  I 
must  be  told,  or  how  can  I  report  them  to  the 
minister.' — '  Me  shame  to  tell :  him  say,  me  must 
go  to  me  grandee  learn  to  suck  eggs.  Me,  missus  ! 
a  gentleman  like  me  go  to  learn  suck  eggs  ;  he 
really  hab  impudance  to  talk  such  an  a  word.' — 
Presently,  Mr  John  Thomas  appears,  and  com- 
plains :  '  Dat  worthless  nigger  dere,  he  keep  con- 
stant laff  after  me.' — By  the  time  thev  are  got  rid 
of,  second  breakfast,  which  serves  also  for  chil- 
dren's dinner,  is  on  the  table.  After  that,  the 
washerwomen,  with  their  trays  of  family-linen, 
arrive  :  the  washing-books  shew  a  variety  of  little 
articles  to  be  missing ;  and  the  total  number  of 
pieces,  when  added  tip,  come  to  a  considerably 
less  amount  in  money  than  Ma'am  Dinah  or  Miss 
Judy  make  it  out  to  be.  A  considerable  time  is 
wasted  before  the  matter  is  settled,  when  a  mes- 
senger from  papa  arrives  to  say :  '  I  shall  bring 
home  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  dine  and  sleep/ 
Rooms  have  to  bo  prepared,  which  Materfamihas 
must  see  to.    Strong  in  her  via  and  capon,  she  is 
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do  barrel  since  tirst  break  fast,  and  don  come  home 
yet.' — 'Take  a  pair  of  Guinea-fowls  out  of  the 
coop,  and  roast  them.'  '  Can't ;  dem  don  dere  ; 
dem  gone  in  Bush  wid  wild  one.' — '  Who  let  them 
out  f '  «  Don  no — can't  rightly  say  myself.'  Here, 
again,  there  is  no  redress. 

Proceeding  to  her  store,  the  poor  ladv  selects 
various  tins  of  preserved  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
meats,  supplied  her  from  Mr  Gadpaille's  excellent 
establishment  in  Kingston,  and,  at  double  the  cost 
it  ought  to  have  done  had  her  orders  been  properly 


carried  out,  succeeds  in  placing  a  dinner  before  her 
husband  and  his  guests.  About  five  o'clock,  the 
gentlemen  arrive,  enjoy  their  repast,  and  at  nine, 
Materfamilias  says:  'Good-night.'  The  heat  of 
the  climate  and  worry  of  domestic  affairs  have 
quite  worn  her  out ;  but  in  her  tiM  sleep,  a  loud 
rat-a-tat  at  the  door  startles  her.  '  Young  iuas.«a 
quite  sick.'  Bushing  to  the  crib — the  child's 
face  is  hot  and  flushed — his  breathing  conies  in 
gasps.  Dreading  tits,  the  agitated  mother  gives  an 
emetic ;  up  come  portions  of  green  guavaa  and 
undigested  pine-apple.  The  boy  is  relieved  ;  perspi- 
ration comes  on,  and  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  peace 
and  innocence,  while  his  mother  anxiously  watches 
him.  Towards  morning,  she  snatches  an  hour  or 
two's  repose,  makes  her  appearance  at  the  usual 
morning  coffee,  and  inquires  who  gave  yomig 
master  those  proscribed  articles  of  food.  '  No  me, 
ma'am,'  say  the  servants.  The  child  points  to  the 
groom  as  the  delinquent,  who  is  rebuked  severely. 
Ho  defends  himself:  'After  massa  say  I  must  gib 
him  de  pine  and  de  guava,  what  for  me  to  do  ?' 

It  is  rarely  one  '  white  woman '  visits  the  other  : 
the  difficulty  of  travelling  over  bad  roads,  and  of 
procuring  faithful  nurses  to  attend  to  the  little 
flock  at  home,  form  insuperable  barriers  to  any- 
thing like  visiting.  '  It  is  nearly  five  months  since 
I  have  seen  one  of  my  own  kind,'  said  one  friend 
to  another ;  '  and  you  can't  imagine  what  a  treat 
it  is,'  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.  But 
'black  ladies,'  in  hoops,  hats,  gloves,  military- 
heeled  boots,  and  an  alarming  quantity  of  mosaic, 
are  to  be  seen  weudiug  their  way  to  church  and 
chapel,  chattering  like  so  many  crows,  and  enjoying 
life  to  the  utmost,  according  to  their  lights. 

The  houses  in  general  are  large  and  rambling, 
built  of  wood,  with  very  little  accommodation, 
considering  the  ground-space  they  occupy.  The 
roofs  are  unceiled,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  heavy 
beams  and  rafters,  the  crevices  of  which  form  abid- 
ing-places for  Bpiders,  cockroaches,  centipedes,  and 
scorpions ;  occasionally,  a  screech-owl  may  r  squat' 
there  also,  and,  like  most  such  gentry,  it  will  be 
found  rather  difficult  to  evict  him.  The  walls  are 
unpapered,  and  a  coating  of  whitewash  is  from  time 
to  time  bestowed  upon  them,  and  this  with  such 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  negro  mason,  that 
every  article  of  furniture,  together  with  the  flooring, 
is  profusely  bespattered.  The  numerous  jalousies 
are,  in  the  writer's  estimation,  an  atrocious  inven- 
tion of  the  dark  ages :  it  is  seldom  their  transverse 
blades  Bhut  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  a  tropical 
rain  driving  like  spray  through  them,  rendering  the 
room  damp  and  uncomfortable  for  some  hours. 
During  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  sun's  rays  will 
stream  in,  curling  up  the  binding  of  one's  favourite 
books  like  fried  whitings,  or  disturbing  the  veneer- 
ing of  the  young  ladies'  piano.  The  servants' 
apartments,  kitchen,  pantry,  &c,  are  situated 
a  little  way  from  the  main  dwelling;  and  as  bells 
are  unheard  of,  when  one  wants  u  servant,  he 
goes  to  the  door  and  calls  out :  4  Somebody,  some- 
body !'  When  nearly  hoarse  from  shouting, 
somebody  at  length  pokes  his  turbaned  head  out 
of  an  outroom.  Vou  ask  for  the  groom.  'Mo 
don  see  him,'  is  the  reply  (Anglice, '  I  don't  know 
where  he  is').  After  a  while,  you  learn  'Quasheo 
gone  look  for  his  hreakfast.'  It  will  depend  how 
far  he  has  travelled  to  find  the  particular  mango, 
orange,  or  other  fruit-tree  to  suit  his  taste,  when 
you  see  him  again.  Your  infant  may  be  dying, 
your  eldest  hopeful  have  broken  a  limb,  your 
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husband  bo  in  his  office  six  miles  oil",  yourself  in 
agonising  distress,  but — helpless — nA  medical  aid 
can  be  obtained  until  Quash  ee  has  found  his  break- 
fast. 

The,  furniture  of  these  mountain  houses  is  very 
scanty  ;  a  capacious  cellaret ;  a  huge  sideboard, 
adorned  with  glasses  of  every  size,  from  the  goblet, 
for  a  long  drink,  to  the  tiny  liqueur  gloss,  holding 
no  more  than  a  lady's  thimble  ;  a  set  of  dining- 
tablcs  and  an  array  of  chairs,  ranged  grimly  along 
the  wall,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  dining-hall. 
The  bedrooms  are  still  more  scantily  supplied :  a 
Brobdingnagian  bed ;  a  huge  wardrobe,  or  a  chest  of 
drawers,  the  top  of  which  answers  for  a  toilet-table, 
is  all  that  is  to  be  found.  Indeed,  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  house  is  that  of  a  Scotch  dwelling  on  flitting- 
day — the  best  part  of  the  furniture  removed,  and  the 
rest  about  to  bo  so.  The  kitchens  are  dark,  dingy 
hovels,  with  walls  black  as  Erebus,  from  the  .smoke 
of  the  green  wood  negroes  delight  in  burning. 
The  cook's  household  gods  consist  of  some  three- 
legged  iron  pots  and  an  oven  built  of  brick.  Her 
throne  is  an  old  box,  turned  bottom  up,  seated  on 
which,  with  a  pipe  in  her  cheek,  she  watches  her 
pots  bubbling;  and  without  one  of  the  numer- 
ous appliances  a  white  domestic  would  demand, 
will  turn  out  a  very  well-cooked  dinner.  She 
excels  in  soups,  and  her  baked  meats  would  do 
credit  to  a  Soyer.  Of  time,  however,  she  has  no 
idea :  order  dinner  at  five,  it  is  seven  before  you  get 
it.  To  induce  her  to  keep  every  utensil  for  its  own 
purpose,  is  simply  impossible.  You  ask  for  a  little 
warm  water — she  has  to  go  to  the  spring  for  a 
supply  ;  but  as  she  is  washing  plates  in  the  water- 
bucket,  she  poises  a  large  cedar  bowl  on  her  head. 
On  reaching  the  spring,  two  or  three  pigs  are 
enjoying  a  cool  bath ;  this  entails  a  longer  journey 
to  find  clear  water.  On  her  return,  as  the  rice  is 
boiling  in  the  tea-kettle,  she  heats  the  water  in  a 
frying-pan  ;  and  after  an  hour's  delay,  the  water  is 
produced,  redolent  of  salt  cod  or  pork  chops,  or 
whatever  the  pan  had  been  previously  used  for. 

These  mountainous  tracts  of  land  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  all  the  most  useful  English  vegetables 
grow  readily  from  English  seeds  ;  the  rivers  teem 
with  most  delicious  fish ;  the  woods  abound  with 
flocks  of  pigeons,  quails,  butter-birds,  ortolans,  and 
many  others.  With  all  these  accessories,  it  is  an 
enigma  to  casual  visitors  and  tourists  why  families 
with  limited  means  do  not  live  more  within  them- 
selves^ and  depend  less  upon  Mr  Qadpaille's  sup- 
plies than  they  do.  The  fact  is,  the  negroes  are  so 
afflicted  by  a  certain  disease  called  kleptomania, 
that  it  is  futile  for  any  of  the  class  we  write  of 
to  endeavour,  by  cultivation  on  a  small  scale,  to 
eke  out  their  means.  No  sooner  are  the  yams, 
corn,  and  other  provisions  ripe,  than  the  rapacious 
marauders  come  in  gangs  by  night,  and  carry 
everything  off.  We  have  heard  of  as  many  as  one 
hundred  bunches  of  plantains  being  taken  from 
pM)vision-grounds  in  one  single  night  It  is  very 
well  to  talk  about  the  whip  for  these  gregarious 
robbers,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  catch  them.  Nay, 
if  you  do  in  the  long-run  succeed  in  convicting 
one  of  the  predal  tribe,  and  he  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  or  county  jail,  it  is  a  mere  nothing 
to  him.  He  will  be  better  lodged  and  better  fed 
than  he  was  in  his  own  hut ;  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  penal  service,  he  will  be  received 
into  the  bosom  01  his  family  and  friends  with  open 
arms.  4  Me  more  dan  glad  for  see  you  come  home, 
Mr  Cuffee.    How  dem  do  treat  you  when  you  in 


the  pemepetentiaary  V  Ans.  'Dem  treat  me  very 
well ;  only  dat  big  fat  bucra  dat  call  hisself  in- 
spector, him  got  no  manners ;  him  cock  up  him 
loot,  and  say  nim  won't  'low  no  nigger  hab  pipe. 
Him  is  one  of  de  vilest  men;  him  don't  want 
nigger  to  hab  no  comfort' 

An  Englishman  came  out  here,  some  two  years 
ago,  whilst  the  cotton-fever  was  raging  He  started 
upon  the  best  (European)  principles ;  he  would 
shew  us  all  what  he  would  do,  and  how  he 
would  live ;  he  would  grow  his  own  yams  and  his 
own  corn  ;  he  would  grow  his  own  vegetables, 
and  rear  his  own  poultry  ;  he  would  have  a  cotton 
plantation  and  farm  combined ;  he  would  practi- 
cally and  personally  illustrate  the  fact,  that  all 
that  was  required  was  energy,  activity,  and  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  the  whites,  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  handsome  living.  What  was  the  result? 
From  wont  of  continuous  labour,  his  cotton 
failed  ;  as  soon  as  his  vegetables  were  fit  for  use,  he 
was  robbed  of  them.  'I'll  hire  an  able-bodied 
watchman,'  cried  he ;  and  hire  one  he  did  ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  able-bodied  watchman,  matters 
became  rather  worse:  poultry  and  goats  disap- 
peared mysteriously ;  tne  windows,  doors,  and 
portions  of  the  flooring  of  an  old  building 
vanished;  any  question  put  to  the  able-bodied 
watchman  only  produced  the  reply :  '  Me  no  know 
where  dem  tings  gone  ;  me  don't  see  dem.'  Now 
our  friend  rests  all  his  hopes  on  a  beautiful  field  of 
cassada;  but  we  are  sate  in  predicting  he  will 
never  glut  the  market  with  cassada  cake,*  for  as 
soon  as  the  roots  are  fit  to  take  out  of  the  ground, 
Mr  Cuffee,  Mrs  Cuffee,  and  all  the  little  Miss 
and  Master  Cuffee*  will  pounce  upon  them,  and 
leave  not  a  vestige  behind. 

'I  reared  ninety  turkeys,  and  thought  they 
would  have  been  such  on  assistance  to  us,'  said  a 
lady  in  reduced  circumstances ;  '  but  the  negroes 
have  stolen  them  all  but  ten :  when  those  are  fit 
to  eat,  I  presume  they  will  bo  stolen  also.' 

So  it  is  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land :  the  predal  excursions  of  the  hale,  hearty 
negro,  guided  possibly  by  the  very  people  you  have 
employed  to  protect  your  property,  stultify  the 
efforts  of  the  poor  white  man  to  realise  a  living 
by  his  own  industry,  and  neutralise  the  power 
of  the  white  gentleman  to  form  a  permanent 
home  for  his  family  in  Jamaica. 


BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— MARIE'S  DEPARTURE. 

Mr  Dcplessis  drove  up  to  Kingsthorpc  Station  in 
the  dog-cart  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Mr  Frank 
Challis,  at  nine  the  following  morning— in  fact, 
before  Madame  had  arisen,  as  Jane  Garrod  told 
him  when  she  went  down  in  answer  to  his  sum- 
mons. It  was  no  matter,  he  said  ;  he  would  go  on  as 
far  as  Lea  Wood,  where  he  had  a  little  business  to 
transact,  and  be  back  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
hours  at  the  latest ;  in  the  meantime,  Mrs  Garrod 
would  perhaps  oblige  him  by  taking  that  package  of 
prepared  chocolate,  which  he  had  brought  specially 
lor  his  sister,  knowing  her  tastes  of  old,  and  by 
mixing  a  little  of  it  for  Modame's  breakfast ;  and 
greeting  Jane  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  lie  nicked 

*  Very  much  like  a  Scotch  barley-bannock,  when 
rolled  oat  thick,  or  like  an  oaten  cako  when  made  thin, 
both  Borts  being  cooked  on  a  girdle. 
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a  fly  off  the  mare's  left  ear  with  his  whip,  and 
drove  rapidly  away. 

'  Chocolate  !  How  came  you  by  this  ? '  demanded 
Madame,  when  Jane  took  her  a  cup  of  the  beverage 
to  bed. 

• It  was  brought  this  morning  by  Mr  Duplessis 
specially  for  you,'  answered  Jane. 

Madame,  with  a  shudder,  put  down  the  cup  she 
was  raising  to  her  lips.  '  Ah,  Henri,  mon/rire,  we 
are  not  quite  so  simple  as  we  seem! '  she  exclaimed  ; 
then,  leaping  suddenly  out  of  bed,  she  flung  open 
the  casement,  and  with  something  like  an  impre- 
cation, muttered  under  her  breath,  she  dashed  the 
cup  and  its  contents  into  the  garden  below.  'Take 
my  advice,'  she  said,  turning  to  Jane,  '  and  put 
that  package  behind  the  fire ;  and  bring  me  up 
a  cup  of  coffee,  together  with  a  petit  vtrre — that  is, 
a  small  glass  of  brandy— just  to  compose  my 
nerves.' 

In  the  fresh  light  of  morning,  Madame  looked 
even  more  sallow  and  haggard  than  on  the  preced- 
ing evening  ;  but  when  her  toilet  was  completed, 
and  Bhe  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  the  little  parlour, 
there  was  a  youthful  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  such  as 
many  a  maiden  of  seventeen  might  have  envied — 
had  it  only  been  natural. 

4  What  excellent  coffee  you  make  ! — quite  in  the 
French  style,'  said  Madame.  'You  have  never 
been  in  France,  have  you?'  she  asked,  turning 
suddenly  on  Jane  with  her  suspicious  black  eyes. 

'  I  was  in  service,  when  I  was  young,  where  there 
was  a  French  cook,  and  he  taught  me  how  to  make 
coffee,'  answered  Jane,  skilfully  evading  a  dangerous 
question. 

Madame  was  satisfied,  and  toyed  indolently  with 
her  toast.  '  My  brother  promised  to  be  back  in 
two  hours,  I  think  you  said  ?'  she  remarked  to 
Jane  after  a  while.  1  Poor  Henri !  how  surprised 
he  would  bo  to  receive  my  message  !'  she  went  on, 
with  a  little  sneering  laugh.  '  He  had  not  6een 
me  for  so  long  a  time,  that  I  believe  he  had  got 
the  idea  into  his  foolish  head  that  he  would  never 
see  me  again.  Let  me  think. — How  many  months 
has  he  been  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  Ah,  yes,  about 
eighteen,  to  be  sure.  He  hinted  something  to  me 
last  night  about  having  fallen  in  love  with  some 
Miss — Miss——   What  was  the  name  ?' 

'Miss  Spencelaugh,  perhaps,'  suggested  Jane, 
who  was  quite  willing,  for  a  purpose  of  her  own, 
to  hear  all  that  her  lodger  might  have  to  say  on 
this  subject 

4  Yes,  that  was  the  name — Miss  Frederica  Spence- 
laugh of  Belair,'  said  Madame.  '  The  young  lady 
is  both  rich  and  beautiful — is  it  not  so  V 

'  Both,'  answered  Jane. 

'And  does  she  favour  the  suit  of  Mr  Duplessis  V 
'  That  is  more  than  I  can  take  on  me  to  say,' 
replied  Jane.  'Folk  do  say  that  the  old  baronet 
takes  very  kindly  to  the  notion,  and  that  he  is 
very  fond  of  Mr  Duplessis,  who  is  up  at  Belair 
most  days.' 

'  But  Mr  Duplessis,  although  he  haa  enough  to 
live  on  in  a  quiet  way,  is  not  rich ;  how,  then,  is 
it  that  so  wealthy  a  man  as  this  Sir  Philip  Spence- 
laugh looks  with  such  favourable  eyes  on  his  suit  ?' 

•Why,  you  see,  Madame,  Mr  Duplessis  was  for- 
tunnte  enough  to  save  the  baronet's  life  at  some 
place  abroad,  and  from  that  time  the  old  gentleman 
seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  him ;  and  then,  as  he 
says,  his  niece  is  rich  enough  to  wed  a  pauper 
from  the  workhouse,  if  she  thinks  proper  to  do  so. 
But,  besides  all  that,  Sir  Philip  is  getting  old  and 
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infirm,  and  would  no  doubt  like  to  see  Miss 
Frederica  comfortably  settled  before  anything 
serious  happens  to  himself.' 

'  But  this  Miss  Spencelaugh  has  already  had 
several  suitors,  has  she  not  ?' 
'  Yes ;  several.' 
'  And  rejected  them  all  V 
'  So  I  have  been  told.' 

'  Which  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  some 
ono  more  favoured  than  the  others,  whom  she 
cannot  have,  and  that  she  will  not,  in  consequence, 
have  any  one  else.   Is  it  not  so  V 

'  On  that  point,  I  can  say  nothing.  It  is  a  matter 
best  known  to  Miss  Spencelaugh  herself.' 

'  li  he  has  won  the  consent  of  the  uncle,'  said 
Madame,  'that  of  the  niece  will  follow  in  due 


course,  or  else  she  must  be  very  different  from 
most  other  young  ladies  I  have  known,  and  Mon- 
sieur Henri  Duplessis  must  have  lost  some  of  those 
powers  of  fascination  which,  years  ago,  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  exercise,' 

A  dark  shadow  seemed  to  settle  down  over 
madiime's  face  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  her 
thick  black  eyebrows  came  together  without  a 
break.  For  a  minute  or  two  she  seemed  lost  in 
deep  thought,  then  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot  she 
rose  from  the  chair,  and  began  to  pace  the  floor  of 
the  little  room,  muttering  disjointed  sentences  to 
herself  in  French,  the  import  of  which  Jane  caught 
only  by  fitful  flashes. 

*  Yes,  he  was  very  fascinating,  ten — fifteen  years 
ago,  this  charming  Monsieur  Henri  He  had 
always  a  grand  passion  for  black  eyes,  and  hair  to 
match ;  to-day,  it  seems,  his  tastes  remain  un- 
changed. But  behind  all,  always  the  gold — always ! 
You  are  a  dangerous  man,  Monsieur  Henri.  One — 
two  fortunes  are  not  sufficient  for  you :  you  now 
crave  a  third.  But  is  that  my  affair,  to-day  ?  Ah, 
no,  no,  no !  The  chain  ia  broken,  and  each  for  the 
future  makes  his  own  road.' 

Jane  Garrod,  in  her  conversation  with  the  sister 
of  Mr  Duplessis,  had  not  allowed  that  lady  to  sup- 
pose that  ner  knowledge  of  Belair  and  its  inmates 
was  derived  from  anything  more  trustworthy  than 
vague  hearsay,  whereas,  it  was,  in  fact,  of  a 
much  more  special  and  intimate  character ;  for 
Jane  Garrod  had  lived  for  many  years  as  maid 
with  Frederica's  mother,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached ;  and  after  that  lady's  death,  she  stayed 
with  the  motherless  girl  till  the  latter  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  her  first  governess.  JZven 
after  she  had  a  husband  and  home  of  her  own, 
Jane's  humble  love  for  the  heiress  of  Belair 
lost  nothing  of  its  warmth  from  absence  ;  she 
watched  the  child  grow  in  beauty  from  year  to 
year,  and  still  persisted  in  looking  on  herself  as 
one  of  that  family  of  which  she  had  for  so  many 
years  formed  a  part  Her  interest  in  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  inmates  of  Belair  wa9  kept  up 
by  weekly  visits  from  her  niece  Kitty,  who  was 
still-room  maid  at  the  Hall,  and  whose  Sunday 
evenings  were  invariably  spent  with  her  Aunt 
Garrod,  in  pleasant  gossiping  respecting  everything 
that  had  come  under  Miss  Kitty's  sharp  eyes  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  Thus  it  was  that  Jane 
Garrod  learned  all  about  the  frequent  visits  of  Mr 
Duplessis  to  Belair ;  and  almost  from  the  first 
mention  of  his  name,  she  learned  to  hate  the  man— 
no  milder  word  would  convey  the  intensity  of  her 
dislike — with  one  of  those  blind,  unreasoning, 
instinctive  hatreds,  which  seem  even  more  inexpli- 
cable than  love  at  first  sight,  especially  when,  as 
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in  the  present  instance,  no  personal  feelings  arc 
engaged  in  the  case.  She  had  seen  Mr  Duplessis 
some  half-dozen  times  at  church,  and  once  or  twice 
when  he  had  called  at  the  station  respecting  the 
trains ;  but  not  all  his  winning  smiles  and  hand- 
some looks  could  soften  ever  so  little  the  feeling 
with  which  she  regarded  him.  4  False,  false, 
false ! '  she  muttered  to  herself  every  time  she 
saw  him  ;  4  for  all  you  look  such  a  fine  gentleman, 
vou  are  a  true  son  of  the  Futher  of  Lies ! '  To 
kitty  she  would  sometimes  say,  as  she  was  seeing 
the  girl  home  through  field  and  coppice  ou  balmy 
Sunday  evenings  :  4  Why  can't  Miss  Frederica  make 
up  her  mind  to  wed  Lord  Blencowan,  and  he  such 
a  nice  gentleman,  that  worships  the  very  ground 
she  walks  on  J  But  there's  something  more  in  my 
darling's  heart  than  you  and  1  know  of,  Kitty. 
There 's  somebody  that  she  loves  in  secret — some- 
body that  she  can't  have,  and  so  she  won't  try  to 
like  anybody  else.  Sec  how  she's  changed,  ironi 
the  happy,  light-hearted  girl  she  used  to  be  !  I  'iu 
getting  old,  Kitty,  but  I 'm  not  quite  blind  yet : 
they  it  is  who  are  blind  who  can't  see  that  the 
darling  is  eating  her  heart  away.' 

Mr  Duplessis  coming  back  from  Lea  Wood  about  I 
eleven  o'clock,  found  his  sister  in  quite  an  affable 
mood,  and  stayed  and  partook  of  lunch  with  her. 
He  came  agaiu  in  the  evening,  and  stopped  till  a 
late  hour,  playing  ecarte,  and  drinking  cognac  ;  and 
intimated  on  leaving,  that  he  should  call  for  her 
the  next  day  but  one,  and  take  her  away  on  a  visit 
to  some  friends. 

Madame  passed  a  great  portion  of  the  second  day 
in  bed,  reading  a  French  novel,  and  was  rather 
inclined  to  bo  captious  and  fault-finding ;  but 
ultimately  she  was  brought  into  a  better  frame  of 
mind  by  the  nice  little  dinner  served  up  by  Jane, 
to  procure  the  materials  for  which,  Abel  had  been 
turned  out  of  bed  at  4  A.M.,  and  started  off  by  the 
early  carrier  to  Eastringham.  Twice  she  asked  Jane 
whether  it  were  really  true  that  Miss  Spencelaugh 
was  such  a  great  heiress  as  people  represented,  and 
on  being  assured  that  such  was  the  fact,  expressed 
much  satisfaction. 

True  to  his  promise,  Mr  Duplessis  drove  up  to 
the  station  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 
Madame  had  been  expecting  him  for  half  an  hour 
past,  and  was  therefore  quite  ready  to  start.  Having 
settled  Jane's  very  reasonable  little  bill,  and  having, 
over  and  above  it,  pressed  on  her  acceptance  a 
liberal  douceur,  which  she  as  steadily  refused  to 
take,  Mr  Duplessis  assisted  his  sister  into  the  gig 
which  he  had  brought  to  fetch  her,  and  resumed 
the  reins ;  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting, 
when  Madame  arrested  him  for  a  moment  by  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  *  Let  me  get  down,  Henri 
Duplessis,'  she  said  to  him  in  French,  loud  pnough 
for  Jane  to  overhear  her.  *  I  am  afraid  of  you.  I 
will  not  go  with  you  to-day.  Let  me  descend,  I 
say!' 

The  only  answer  was  a  mocking  laugh,  and  a 
sharp  angry  lash  with  the  whip,  which  made  the 
horse  bound  madly  forward,  aud  drowned  all  further 
words. 

Jane  Garrod  standing  on  the  step  outside  the 
door,  paw  a  white  frightened  face  turned  to  her  for 
a  moment,  and  then  the  gig  aud  its  occupants 
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were  lost  round  a  turn  of 


he  road. 


He  did  not 


say  to  what  place  he  was  taking  her,'  muttered 
Jane  to  herself  as  she  turned  into  the  house  ;  'he 
oidy  said  that  he  was  taking  her  to  some  friends. 
Pray  Heaven  that  no  harm  befall  her !    It  seems 


to  me  that  I've  Been  that  gig  before  to-day.  It 
surely  belongs  to  Luke  Grayling,  landlord  of  the 
Silver  Lion  at  Fairwood.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. — MRS  WINCH  13  SOLICITED 
TO  NAME  TUE  DAY. 

'I  must  say,  Martha,  that  black  becomes  you 
amazingly.' 

The  speaker  was  Mr  Brackcnridge ;  the  hour 
11  p.m.;  and  the  place,  the  snuggery  behind  the 
l«ir  of  the  Hand  and  Dagger.  The  la.st  of  the  par- 
lour company  was  gone,  the  house  was  closed  for 
the  night,  the  servants  were  in  bed,  and  the  two 
who  sat  there  were  at  liberty  to  do  their  courting 
un watched  by  idle  eyes.  The  chemist,  portly  but 
slightly  bloated,  lolled  back  in  an  easy-chair,  a 
steaming  glass  of  grog  at  his  elbow,  and  a  freshly- 
lighted  cheroot  between  his  lips  ;  while  the  widow, 
more  pale  and  serious-looking  than  ever  in  her 
mourning-dress,  sat  gazing  steadily  into  the  fire, 
with  her  feet  resting  on  the  fender,  and  her  chin 
dropped  into  the  hollow  of  one  nervous  masculine- 
looking  hand. 

4  I  should  like  you  much  better,  Gumey,  if  you 
were  not  such  a  flatterer,'  she  said,  but  in  a  tone 
by  no  means  indicative  of  displeasure. 

4  I  ain't  a  flatterer,  upon  my  soul,  Martha — at 
least,  not  in  the  present  case,'  responded  Bracken- 
ridge.  4  Vou  do  look  nice,  and  I  shouldn't  care 
who  heard  me  say  so.  You  look  more  of  a  lady  in 
a  black  dress  than  in  anything  else,' 

The  widow  shook  her  head  di&sentingly,  but  her 
pale  check  flushed  slightly :  she  loved,  as  much  as 
it  lay  in  her  cold  nature  to  love  any  one,  this 
burly,  loud-voiced  chemist,  who,  if  he  were  coarse 
and  dissipated,  had  at  least  his  share  of  good 
looks ;  and  was,  besides,  considerably  younger 
than  herself;  and  his  words  fell  pleasantly  on 
her  ears. 

4  Now  that  we  are  here  by  ourselves,  and  every- 
thing jolly,'  resumed  the  chemist  after  a  few  silent 
pulls  at  his  cigar,  4 1  may  as  well  tell  you,  Martha, 
what  is  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time,  only  this  unfortunate  business  of  your 
mother's  death  has  made  me  put  off  speaking  about 
it  till  now.  Without  further  preface,  here  it  is : 
Martha,  oblige  me  by  naming  the  day.' 

The  widow's  cheek  Hushed  more  deeply  than 
before  ;  then  she  sighed  ;  then  she  picked  up  a 
cinder  with  the  tongs,  and  deposited  it  carefully  on 
the  fire  ;  and  then  she  spoke. 

4  Lady  Spencelaugh '  said  Mrs  Winch. 

'  Oh,  "hang  Lady  Spencelaugh  !  a  lig  for  her  Lady- 
ship ! '  interrupted  Brackenridge  with  an  angry 
snap  of  the  fingers,  before  the  widow  could  say 
another  worth  4 1  hope  you  are  not  going  to  fliujj 
that  old  woman  in  mv  teeth  again.  I've  had 
enough  of  her,  I  can  tcil  you.  Here  have  I  been 
courting  you  theso  eighteen  months  past  ;  you 
have  agreed  to  take  me  for  better  or  worse  ;  but 
whenever  I  speak  a  word  about  marriage,  Lady 
Spencelaugh  is  straightway  pitched  at  hie,  ami  I 
am  expected  to  sit  down  quietly,  and  never  say  a 
word  ui  return.  But  I  can't  do  it,  Martha ;  and 
what 's  more,  I  won't !  What  is  Lady  Spencelaugh 
to  me,  I  should  like  to  know,  or  I  to  Lady  Spence- 
laugh, that  she  should  be  allowed  to  stand  between 
the  happiness  of  two  people  who  are  fond  of  one 
another  ?  And  why  this  woman  should  be  so  set 
against  me,  is  past  my  finding  out.  She  has  never 
seen  me  above  half-a-dozen  times,  and  then  ouJy 
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for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  shot).  And  why  a 
sensible  woman  like  yon  should  allow  yourself  to 
be  so  guided  by  her,  is  a  still  bigger  puzzle.' 

A  wintry  smile  flickered  round  the  widow's  thin 
lips.  '  If  you  had  not  interrupted  me  so  rudely,' 
she  said,  'I  was  about  to  observe,  that  Lady 
Spencelaugh's  prejudice  against  yon,  whether 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  is  still  a  fact,  but  one 
which  is  not  quite  insurmountable.' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Mr  Brackenridge,  as  he  took  a 
hearty  pull  at  the  contents  of  his  glass.  '  It 's  all 
a  mystification  to  roe  ;  I 'm  blessed  if  it  ain't.' 

'  To  you,  Lady  Spencelaugh's  opposition  may 
seem  a  matter  01  little  importance,  resumed  the 
widow  ;  ' to  me,  it  is  a  very  awkward  fact ;  and  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  that  to  marry  in 
direct  opposition  to  her  wishes  would  be  a  course 
that  would  be  very  painful  to  me.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  method  by  which  you  might  at  the  some 
time  win  Lady  Spencelaugh's  cordial  support  to 
our  union,  earn  a  handsome  wedding-present  for 
yourself,  and  be  at  liberty  to  name  whatever  day 
might  suit  you  best  for  a  certain  ceremony.' 

Whatever  playfulness  the  widow's  words  might 
seem  to  imply,  was  certainly  belied  by  the  anxious 
and  care-worn  expression  that  sat  on  her  pale 
features. 

'More  riddles,'  said  Mr  Brackenridge  senten- 
tiously.  '  In  the  name  of  common-sense,  what  is 
it  you  ore  driving  at,  Martha  Winch  V 

'  Listen,  and  you  shall  learn.' 

She  drew  her  chair  closer  to  his,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  to  add  weight  to  what  she  was 
about  to  say.  4  You  know  Mr  John  English,  the 
photographer,  who  stayed  here  two  nights,  and  who 
is  now  lodging  next  door  to  you  /' 

The  chemist  nodded. 

•Lady  Spencelaugh  is  anxious  that  he  should 
quit  Normanford  at  once  and  for  ever ;  I  am 
anxious  that  he  should  quit  Nornianford  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Now,  do  not  ask  what  reasons  her 
Ladyship  and  I  have  for  wishing  this,  because  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  you  will  never  know  them.' 

•What!  not  when  you  and  I  are  married?' 
burst  in  Brackenridge. 

•  Not  when  you  and  I  are  married — if  that  event 
ever  take  place,'  answered  the  widow  calmly. 
•  There  are  some  things  which  I  cannot  tell  even  to 
you,  ami  this  is  one  of  them.' 

'  Hang  me !  if  I  haven't  always  thought  there 
was  some,  secret  between  you  and  that  old  madam 
up  at  Belair.' 

•  Then  your  usual  penetration  was  not  at  fault,' 
responded  Mrs  Winch.  '  There  i«  a  secret  between 
u«,  and  be  assured  that  a  secret  it  will  remain. 
Once  for  all,  I  wish  you  to  understand  this.' 

•  Some  rubbish,  I  daresay,  not  worth  the  know- 
ing,' said  Brackenridge  contemptuously.  •  But 
about  this  other  business — what  is  it  vou  want  me 
to  do?' 

•  I  want  you  to  set  those  quick  wits  of  yours  to 
work,  and  try  whether  you  cannot  devise  some 
scheme  by  which  this  man  could  be  induced  to 
leave  Normanford.' 

•Well,  supposing  that  were  done,'  said  the 
chemist,  <  what  could  her  Ladyship  afford  to  stand 
in  return  ? ' 

'Oh,  her  Lidyship  is  not  a  person  to  tie  herself 
down  to  any  terms — in  fact,  she  would  not  appear 
nt  all  in  the  matter ;  but  any  one  who  acted  the 
part  of  a  discreet  friend  would  have  no  cause 
to  think  himself  illiberally  treated ;  everything,  i 


however,  would  depend  upon  the  style  in  which 
the  business  was  conducted? 

•  Very  pleasant,  but  very  vague,'  said  the  chemist 
•For  my  part,  I  like  something  definite.  Would 
that  be  considered  as  too  much  to  give  in  cose  it 
was  done  well  ? '  and  he  held  up  two  fingers  as  he 
Bpoke. 

The  widow  pursed  her  lips,  but  did  not  speak. 

•Perhaps  the  cose  would  stand  that)'  said 
Brackenridge,  elevating  three  fingers. 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  flitted  across  the  widow's 
sallow  face. 

•Would  it  stand  another?'  said  the  chemist, 
with  four  fingers  in  the  air. 

The  widow's  eyebrows  lowered  ominously. 
'  Leave  everything  to  her  Ladyship,'  she  whispered. 

•  A  very  fine  idea  that ! v  said  Brackenridge. 
'  But,  however,  we  won't  shave  it  too  fine  just  at 

S resent,  especially  as  all  the  work  has  yet  to  be 
one ;  and  now  I  come  to  look  at  the  matter  more 
closely,  I 'm  blessed  if  I  see  how  this  fellow  is  to 
bo  got  rid  of,  if  he 's  determined  to  stay.  It  looks 
blue.' 

•  If  the  matter  had  teen  an  easy  and  straight- 
forward one,  your  assistance  would  not  have  been 
required,'  said  Mrs  Winch  coldly.  '  On  one  point 
let  me  warn  you :  there  must  be  no  violence,  no 
scandal,  no  exposure— that  is  imperative.' 

•  Should  you  call  it  violence  if  he  were  found 
dead  some  morning,  and  it  were  never  discovered 
how  he  had  met  his  fate  ? ' 

The  eyes  of  the  widow  and  the  chemist  met 
across  the  little  table.  •  You  have  no  business  to 
ask  such  a  question,  Guruey  Brackenridge,'  said 
Mrs  Winch  Btemly.  •  Neither  Lady  Spencelaugh 
nor  I  wish  any  harm  to  the  young  man — we  only 
wish  him  away,  never  to  come  back.  You  are  too 
headstrong  and  impulsive  ;  it  was  foolish  of  me  to 
mention  this  business  to  yon  at  all.  You  have  not 
discretion  enough  to  carry  it  through  with  safety.' 

•  I  know  one  thing  ubout  this  affair,  Martha 
Winch,'  said  Brackenridge,  'and  that  is,  that  if 
this  young  fellow  were  found  lying  stiff  and  stark 
to-morrow,  both  you  and  Lady  Spencelaugh  would 
be  anything  but  sorry — your  good  wishes  go  as  far 
as  that.  As  to  being  discreet  or  not,  that  will  be 
shewn  best  by  the  event.  Remember,  not  a 
farthing  less  than  three  hundred. — There  goes  the 
quarter  to  twelve :  it 's  high  time  to  bo  off.'  He 
threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  finished  his  grog, 
and  got  up  with  a  yawn  and  a  stretch  of  his  huge 
muscular  arms.  The  widow  rose  also.  Bracken- 
ridge slid  an  arm  round  her  waist,  and  stooped  and 
kissed  her  cheek.  'Ah,  Martha,'  he  said,  'you  do 
not  really  love  me,  or  else  you  would  not  refuse  to 
tell  me  this  secret.' 

'  I  do  love  you,  Gurney,  as  I  never  loved  man 
before,'  said  the  widow  ;  '  ami  if  the  secret  were 
mine  alone,  I  would  tell  it  vou  this  minute.  But 
it  concerns  the  interests  of  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and 
I  have  sworn  never  to  reveal  it  to  living  soul  ; 
and  I  will  keep  my  word.' 

•  Well,  well,  you  know  best,  I  suppose,'  replied 
the  chemist  soothingly.  'We  won't  quarrel  about 
it,  anyhow. — And  as  to  this  other  business,  I'll 
think  it  over,  and  give  vou  mv  opinion  to-morrow 
night.' 

'Above  all  things,  Gurney,  remember  there 
must  be  no  violence,  no  scandal,  no  exposure.' 

'Ami  a  wedding  as  soon  after  as  I  like,  eh,  old 
girlf 

'  That  is  a  matter  which  I  must  leave 
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you,'  said  the  widow  as  bashfully  as  though  she 
had  numbered  but  seventeen  summers.  Then 
might  have  been  heard  the  sound  of  a  discreet 
double  kiss  ;  and  after  a  whispered  good-night,  Mr 
Brackenridge  found  himself  standing  in  the  soli- 
tary moonlit  street,  and  heard  the  door  of  the 
Hand  and  Dagger  bolted  behind  him.  The 
expression  of  his  face  changed  in  a  moment ;  he 
shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the  door  he  had  just 
quitted. 

'  You  think  to  come  the  old  soldier  over  me,  do 
you,  you  ugly  cat  ? '  he  muttered  with  an  evil 
scowl.  '  You  intend  to  keep  this  secret  from  your 
own  Gurney,  do  you?  But  I'll  wring  it  out  of 
you  when  we  're  married,  or  else  I  '11  wring  your 
neck.  That  old  madam  up  at  the  Hall  has  more 
money  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with,  and  would 
stand  squeezing  beautifully. — I  always  felt  that  I 
was  born  to  be  a  gentleman.' 

STARS  IN  THE  EAST. 

A   dingy,   crowded,  East-end  thoroughfare  is 
broiling  and  bustling  in  the  dusty  sunshine  of 
one  of  the  hottest  days  the  mercury  has  registered 
this  summer.    Ponderous  wagons  labour  along  its 
stone-trams,  laden  with  sugar-hogsheads  perspiring 
treacle  ;  omnibuses  rattle  past,  with  passengers 
stewing  within,  and  passengers  set  out  to  bake 
in  batches  on  the  knife-board.   The  dirty  boots 
of  cabmen,  taking  their  Biesta  within,  dangle 
from  the  doors  of  battered  cabs.   An  irrepres- 
sible longing  for  beer  appears  to  have  seized 
the  majority  of  the  population.    The  bars  are 
crowded,  and  people  who  have  passed  them 
suddenly  turn  back  and  dive  in,  taking  off  their 
hats  and  mopping  their  brows,  and  expressing 
aloud,  as  though  onlookers  required  an  apology 
for  their  vacillating  conduct,  their  conviction  that 
'  a  feller  must  have  a  swig  on  such  a  day  as  thisn.' 
Impecunious  personages  loaf  about  the  taverns, 
on  the  look-out  for  familiar  friends  and  chance 
acquaintances,  'safe  to  stand  a  pint*  Sailors, 
whose  bronzed  faces  shew  that  they  are  familiar 
with  tropical  suns,  seem— at  anyrate  so  far  as  the 
necessity  for  extra  drink  is  concerned — to  have 
been  quite  as  much  overcome  as  landsmen  by  the 
English  heat.   In  red  shirts  that  annoy  the  eye 
like  scarlet  geraniums  in  a  hot-house ;  in  blue 
flannel  and  dreadnought,  in  which  they  have 
doubled  the  Horn ;  in  cooler  duck  and  dungaree 
— they  'stagger'  across  the  footpath,  with  glazed 
gaze,  and  idiotically  solemn  lips,  and  are  easily 
hauled  into  another  series  of  beer-shops  by  their 
hideous  sirens,  who  are  already  abroad,  without 
bonnets,  and  in  low-necked  white  dresses.  Guards- 
men from  the  Mint  and  Tower  booze  sleepily 
in  fdthy  bars,  nodding  their  caps,  stuck  on  awry, 
rod  greasing  their  scarlet  elbows,  over  fish-porters' 
tcaly  knots  and  baskets  ;  or  stride  along  with 
;unic-tails   tucked    back,  loosened  stocks,  and 
lushed,  fierce  faces,  as  if  inclined  to  run  a  muck 
it  all  they  meet.    In  the  doorways  of  the  stifling 
ittle  drapers'  shops,  the  master  and  his  maidens 
*sp  together  in  a  bower  of  drooping  '  crino- 
ines  ;'  too  deliquescent  to  care  whether  customers 
ome  or  not — half  hoping,  indeed,  that  they  may 
tot  be  yet  a  while  forced  to  go  again  inside. 
Jroaa-legged  Jew  brokers  doze  stertorously  in  the 
asiest  easy-chairs  to  be  found  in  their  dusty 
tock,  set  out  beneath  most  welcome  awnings. 
Che  sun-broiled  'block  ornaments,'  the  blue- 


bottles, the  stagnantly  loathsome  atmosphere  of 
the  butchers'  shops,  are  enough  to  make  you  abjure 
meat  for  ever.  There  is  some  relief  in  seeing 
a  street-fishmonger  break  up  a  case,  and  haul 
out  a  big  salmon  from  a  bed  of  knobby  ice  ;  but, 
when  you  note  the  flabby,  sanguineous  section 
of  the  wares  already  on  his  stall,  fish,  too,  seems 
likely,  as  the  Scotch  say,  for  ever  after  to  'give 
you  a  scunner.'  His  neighbour  is  languidly 
watering,  with  a  'rose'  that  has  half  its  holes 
stopped  up,  halfpenny  slices  of  shrivelled,  gritty 
cocoa-nut,  temptingly  arranged  on  blue  paper 
mottled  with  brown  patches,  on  whose  greasy  sur- 
face the  water  stands  in  dirty  beads.  Limp  lettuces 
and  wilted  onions,  beyond  the  power  of  water  to 
freshen,  form  the  attractions  of  the  next  emporium. 
The  cherries  on  the  fruit-stall  are  wrinkled  and  half 
baked  ;  and  the  cheap  damaged  strawberries  are 
piled  in  an  amorphous  heap  of  dusty  jam,  out 
of  which  sluggishly  trickles  juice  that  looks  like 
semi-coagulated  blood.  Altogether,  life  in  the 
East  End  seems  a  hopelessly  squalid  form  of  exist- 
ence, as  you  walk  i  Jong  that  busy  thorough  fare, 
and  glance  up  the  suffocating  lanes  that  give  on  it, 
with  their  inhabitants  sitting  in  slatternly  dishabille 
upon  their  doorsteps,  panting  open-mouthed  like 
dogs. 

Suddenly,  however,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  dewy 
stars  in  the  sultry  East-end  gloom. 

A  white-and-red  banner  stretches  across  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  lanes,  announcing  the  4  East 
London  Flower-show.'  You  dive  down  the  double 
row  of  meanly-built  houses,  of  the  colour  of 
ginger-bread  burnt  in  the  baking,  or  a  negro 
afflicted  with  jaundice,  and  looking  so  peevishly 
weary  of  having  nothing  better  to  stare  at  from 
week's  end  to  week's  end  than  their  uninterest- 
ing opposites.  You  pass  a  swarthy  Coliseum  of 
a  gasometer,  and  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  lane  a 
pepper-and-salt  church,  and  opposite  it,  a  hand- 
some red -and -black  school -house.  Across  the 
road  stretches  a  gay  string  of  bunting.  Flags,  too, 
flutter  from  the  school-house  windowa  In  front  of 
the  door  is  congregated  a  crowd  of  male  and  female 
infantry — every  other  little  girl  nursing  a  child 
only  a  size  smaller  than  herself,  and  all  staring  in 
solemn  silence  at  a  couple  of  boardmen,  stationed 
like  mutes  on  either  side  of  the  doorway.  From  the 
bffls,  you  gather  that  within  the  school-house  is  to 
be  opened  a  '  window-garden '  exhibition,  to  which 
sixteen  East-end  parishes  have  contributed.  Ragged 
schools  and  workhouses  arc  amongst  the  exhibitera. 
Down  one  side  of  a  lofty  room  on  the  ground-floor 
of  the  school-house,  sprawls  an  extemporised  counter, 
covered  with  white  cloths,  on  which  are  somewhat 
sparsely  spotted  little  archipelagoes  of  cheap  refresh- 
ments. Behind  it  stand  extemporised  waitresses  in 
their  Sunday  best,  with  rosettes  of  ribbon  on  their 
bosoms,  and  though  nobody  as  yet  appears  to 
require  their  services,  in  a  high  state  of  gleeful 
excitement,  caused  by  freedom  from  everyday- 
work,  and  a  sense  of  official  importance.  At 
the  end  of  this  hall  are  displayed  a  few  of  the 
chief  prize-plants  ;  and  some  of  them  are  down- 
right bushes.  You  pay  your  shilling  to  the  money- 
taker,  when  he  can  spare  a  moment  from  nicking 
the  free-admission  cards  of  exhibiters  who  are 
surging  about  his  desk,  and  struggle  with  them  up 
some  stiffish  flights  of  steep  stone  stairs.  Every 
window  in  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  is  open, 
and  not  without  need,  for  otherwise  the  tempera- 
ture would  be  Black-holiah.   Flags  talis  ure  thrust 
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out  of  the  windows,  and  through  them  you  get 
glimpses  of  a  prospect  which  is  a  strange  sur- 
rounding for  a  show  of  locally-reared  flowers :  a 
wilderness  of  smutty  tiles  and  stumpy  chimneys, 
above  which  tower  tall  factory-stalks,  gas-works, 
grimy  steeples,  and  the  masts  of  ships  that  appear 
compl  etely  hemmed  in  with  masonry.  Their  pres- 
ence in  such  places  is  as  puzzling  as  the  flowers. 
Both  would  seem  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies. 
The  plants  are  ranged  in  sloping  stands,  on  all 
sides  of  the  Ir*haped  room,  with  banners  above, 
emblazoned  with  the  names  of  the  exhibiting 
school,  parish,  and  so  forth.  Sooth  to  say,  the  show, 
for  brilliant  colour,  is  considerably  more  indebted 
to  its  bunting  than  its  blossoms.  Besides  these 
banners,  there  are  others  with  texts  of  Scripture 
on  them  ;  texts  of  Scripture  stretch  in  party- 
colour  along  the  wood-wont  of  the  open  roof,  and 
in  the  corners  of  the  room  flags  fall  in  folds.  A 
very  pretty  sight  it  is  ;  and  as  such,  it  is  loudly 
appreciated  by  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  form 
the  majority  of  the  spectators.  They  interrupt  the 
reading  of  the  prize-lost,  and  have  to  be  silenced  by 
reproachful  hush,  hush,  hashes  from  the  chairman, 
and  perspiring  activity  on  the  part  of  indignant 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  who  dart  hither  and 
thither  amid  the  throne,  seizing  on  chief  offenders 
like  collies  in  a  wilfully  confused  flock  of  sheep. 
Some  of  the  girls  are  very  stylishly  got-up  in  white 
muslin  mantles,  gilt  combs,  and  such- like  finery, 
and  condescend  to  their  less  smartly-dressed 
school-fellows  with  an  evident  consciousness  of 
constituting  a  social  (lite.  There  are  no  swells 
amongst  the  boys,  and  fewer  clean  hands  and  faces 
than  could  be  wished  for  in  little  neighbours,  whose 
bashful  anxiety  to  get  out  of  your  way  generally 
results  in  their  shoving  some  other  little  boy  up 
against  you. 

Seated  in  a  horse-shoe  are  a  dozen  or  more  of 
those  admirable  men,  the  *  working  clergy '  of  the 
East  End.  (By  the  by,  is  there  not  something 
either  invidious  or  satirical  in  the  epithet '  work- 
ing '  so  distinctively  applied  ?  Ought  there  to  be 
any  clergy  who  do  no  work  7)  Their  faces  are  a 
pleasant  study.  To  begin  with :  in  spite  of  the 
unpleasant  places  in  which  the  lines  of  clerical 
life  have  fallen  to  them,  they  almost  all  look 
cheerful ;  and  gilding  this  habitual  look,  there 
is  a  gleam  of  abnormal  excitement  The  pecu- 
liarity of  their  'business  look'  is  also  piquant 
Yon  can  see  that  they  go  heart  and  bouI,  ana  with 
a  considerable  Bense  of  personal  importance,  into 
what  most  men  would  consider  the  unprofitable 
and  peddling  details  of  parochial  book-keeping — 
the  finance  of '  penny-banks,'  and  such  like.  But 
their  business  has  left  no  furrows  of  corking  greed 
and  unscrupulous  knowingness  upon  their  counte- 
nances. They  Blave  cheerfully  for  others,  and  as 
to  all  extra-professional  matters,  look  as  unso- 
phisticated as  children.  A  good  many  of  the 
children  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  indeed, 
in  their  court  and  alley  visitations,  have  a  much 
more  '  worldly  aspect'  Nearly  one  hundred  prizes 
are  announced,  six  shillings  and  eightpencc  being  a 
frequently  recurring  amount  Then  the  excellent 
chairman,  who  is  looked  upon  with  affectionate  awe 
as  having  written  letters  to  the  Timet  about  the 
show,  makes  a  pleasant  little  speech,  all  the  'points' 
of  which  are  rapturously  applauded.  Then  the 
incumbent  of  the  pariah  makes  a  pleasant  little 
M*;ech,  which  is  similarly  received.  He  praises 
the  perspiring  chairman,  but  praises  still 


loudly  the  perspiring  curate,  and  finishes  off  by 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  which,  of  course, 
is  carried  unanimously ;  the  small  boys  holding 
up  a  couple  of  hands  apiece.  The  curate  returns 
thanks,  and  is  applauded.  A  layman  proposes  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  'our  respective  chairman,'  and 
is  applauded.  The  vote  is  unanimously  carried 
amia  great  applause.  Everybody  appears  inclined 
to  applaud  everything ;  and  when  the  chairman, 
in  returning  thanks,  announces  that  a  real  live 
member  of  parliament  will  distribute  the  prizes 
in  a  day  or  two,  the  assembly  becomes  ecstatic. 
Finally,  again  amid  great  applause,  the  exhibition 
is  formally  declared  to  be  open,  and  the  company 
begins  to  circulate  to  inspect  it 

The  show  of  blossom,  as  I  have  hinted,  is  com- 
paratively small ;  but  that  such  fine  healthy  plants 
should  have  been  reared  in  the  mephitic  air  of  tho 
East  End,  appears  astounding.  And  if  the  show 
of  blossom  is  small,  what  there  is  of  it  is  brilliaut 
In  the  whole  exhibition,  there  is  only  one  cluster 
with  the  faded,  sickly  lobk  that  might  be  supposed 
typical  of  East-end  flowers.  A  few  of  the  plants, 
moreover,  are  in  splendid  blossom.  There  is  a 
huge  musk  with  almost  as  much  gold  as  green  in 
it,  and  an  appropriately  named  '  Daniel  Lambert' 
geranium  that  would  do  credit  to  a  conservatory. 
Balsams  appear  to  be  a  favourite  plant  with  the 
East-enders,  and  still  more,  Creeping  Jennies. 
There  are  oak-leaf  geraniums,  ivy-plants,  a  litUo 
fig-tree,  and  a  Japanese  honeysuckle.  Some  of 
the  pots  are  tastefully  swathed  in  tissue-paper. 
That  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  are  literally 
the  products  of  window-gardens,  you  can  tell  from 
their  fan-like  form.  The  upper  sides  of  tho 
leaves  all  turn  the  same  way.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  the  long  curved  stalks  which  some  of  the 
geraniums  have  thrown  out  from  behind,  in  their 
eagerness  to  drink  in  the  light  at  every  pore. 

Every  one  first  rushes  to  see  his  own  plant. 
The  officials  experience  a  little  difficulty  in 
explaining  to  disappointed  competitors  how  their 
'  exhibits  could  possibly  have  been  excluded  from 
the  prize-list,  and  the  explanation  at  last  is  evi- 
dently taken  under  protest  Still  the  harmony  of 
the  meeting  remains  unruffled.  The  disappointed 
ones  fully  believe  that  the  judges  meant  well, 
but  are  not  quite  so  finnlv  convinced  as  the 
successful  ones  of  their  mfallibility,  and  cherish 
more  fondly  than  ever  a  silent  faith  in  the  unsur- 
passability  of  their  own  pet  products.  Paro- 
chial feeling  is  strong  in  the  parsons.  They 
delightedly  clap  prize-taking  parishioners  upon 
the  back,  and  carry  off  their  lady-friends  in 
triumph  to  look  at '  our  stand  ;'  expatiating  on  the 
merits  of  musks,  as  if  they  were  most  rare  exotics. 
One  clergyman  sees  a  '  highly-commended '  ticket 
unappropriated,  and  sticks  it  into  a  parishioner's 
pot,  oDserving : '  It  may  as  well  be  there  as  doing 
nothing.'  The  joy  of  the  youthful  prize-takers  is 
comically  pompous.  '  Have  you  got  a  prize,  Jim  ?' 
asks  a  half-incredulous  little  girl  of  a  beaming 
little  boy. 

'Yes,'  says  Jim  curtly,  trying  to  look  a3  if  he 
had  been  certain  of  it 
'  How  much,  Jim?' 

'  Oh,  five  bob,'  answers  the  boy  with  affected 
indifference. 

The  little  girl  gazes  on  him  with  worshipful  eyes, 
and  is  quite  proud  of  being  seen  in  his  company, 
and  on  sufficiently  familiar  terms  with  such  a 
public  character  as  to  be  able  to  call  him  Jim. 
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The  mothers  of  the  Jims  more  plainly  shew  their 
exultation-  With  big  babiea  at  their  brcasta, 
they  wander  about,  stopping  every  minute  to  talk 
over  their  sons'  triumph  with  their  gossips.  Heat 
and  happiness  combined  have  made  tho  good 
women's  faces  as  red  as  poppies.  The  men  who 
arc  going  round  with  syringes  to  water  the  flowers, 
take  pity  on  the  flushed,  hand-tied  matrons,  and 
hold  up  great  water-jugs  to  their  lips,  out  of 
which  they  drink  like  horses  out  of  pails. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  pretty  scene  of  good-fellow- 
ship amongst  all ;  and  the  character  of  the  show, 
no  doubt,  has  something  to  do  with  this  good- 
fellowship.  There  is  a  numanising  influence  in 
the  culture  of  flowers  :  they  remove  cantankerous- 
nes8  from  the  moral  atmosphere,  as  well  as  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air.  All  honour  to  the  clergy 
who,  not  in  the  East  End  alone,  have  enlisted  the 
services  of  these  mild  home-missionaries. 


SISTER  GRACE. 

Sistkr  Grace  in  wimple  white, 
Hood  of  gray,  and  robe  all  sable, 

Comes  from  where  the  convent  casts 
Shadows  from  each  tower  and  gable. 

Blue  forget-me-nots  grow  thick, 
Meadow  sweet  is  nodding  gaily; 

Green  the  flag  spears  keenly  rise, 
To  the  sun  birds  sing  their  vaU. 


Sister  Grace  the  abbess  sends, 
With  her  hazel-rod  and  basket, 

Fish  to  catch  for  convent  supper. 
Her  meek  nature,  how  they  task  it ! 

Swallows  fly  in  crescents  swift 
O'er  the  ripples  and  the  shallows, 

Where,  bowed  down  with  tearless  grief, 
Bend  the  melancholy  sallows. 

Clear  and  loud  she  chants  the  psalm, 
Clear  it  sounds  ncross  the  covert ; 

Laughing  echoes,  words  return, 
Answers  from  some  phantom  lover. 

Dragon-flies,  in  emerald  mail, 

Glance  around  her  float,  that's  bobbing  ; 
On  the  yellow  bough  atove. 

Chirps  hi*  little  hymn,  the  robin. 

Flashing  springs  the  silver  trout ; 

Stately  black- browed  swans  come  steering, 
Where  the  willow-flowers  bloom  pink. 

Where  the  swirling  current's  veering. 

Sister  (Jraee  is  all  inteut 

On  the  scarlet  float  that's  swimming, 
Where  among  the  osier  stems, 

Brown  and  full,  the  tide  is  brimming. 

The  M.uinifuiii  hhc  sings. 

While  her  hazel-rod  is  Umling; 

Bcncdi  it'  sin;  chants 

For  the  day  so  softly  eudiug. 


Clear  and  load,  the  holy  psalm 
Sounds  across  the  sloping  cover ; 

Laughing  echoes,  words  return, 
Greetings  from  some  phantom  lover. 


Still  the  echo  answers  ber 

From  among  the  leafy  lteeches — 

Laughing  answers,  sweet  replies, 
Sounding  like  a  lover's  speeches. 

Where  the  green  flags,  sharp  and  keen, 
Cast  their  waving  zigzag  shadows, 

Sister  Grace  sits  there,  and  hears 
The  thrushes  singing  in  the  meadows. 

Lazy  ripples  move  around 

The  yellow  water-flowers  so  stately  : 

Still  sits  Sister  Graco  alone- 
Calm,  contented,  and  sedately. 

Swallows'  shadows  come  and  go  ; 

All  the  eastern  hill  is  sunny  ; 
To  and  fro  the  lingering  bees 

Cruise  half-wcarily  for  honey. 

Clear  and  loud,  fair  Sister  Grace 

8ings,  and  far  across  the  cover, 
From  the  hillside  comes  the  echo, 

Answers  from  a  phantom  lover. 

Come  the  white  moths  to  tho  flower?, 
Purple  water-buds  are  quivering  ; 

Pulsing  breezes  o'er  the  grass 

Creep  with  alow  and  geutle  shivering. 

Sister  Grace  waits  till  the  rod 

Bends  with  strange  and  mighty  fishes  : 

Orange,  golden,  barred,  and  Btriped  — 
Ornament  for  convent  dishes. 

Wind  comes  shaking  lily  stems. 

Tossing,  surging  through  the  beeches — 

Wind  that  bears  the  echoes  soft, 
As  of  a  phantom  lover's  speeches. 

Suddenly  between  the  reeds 

Laughs  a  face,  and  greets  the  Sister ; 

Then  a  baud  stole  round  her  waist, 
And  a  living  lover  kissed  her. 

Btnedicites  they  sang— 

Aves  many — night  and  morning ; 

But  the  watcher  never  saw- 
Truant  Sister  Grace  returning. 
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WANTED,  A  DRIVER 

That  the  law  is  equally  severe  upon  rich  and  poor 
alike  when  they  do  wrong,  is  a  theory  which 
nobody  believes.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  great 
offences,  or  rather,  it  is  then  of  necessity  more 
severe  upon  the  rich ;  for  no  one  will  deny  that 
— their  offences  being  equal— a  term  of  penal 
servitude  is  a  greater  punishment  to  an  Old 
Bailey  attorney  than  it  is  to  one  of  the  class 
whom  it  is  his  ordinary  mission  to  defend.  But 
what  in  the  mouth  of  the  private  soldier  is 
rank  blasphemy,  is  in  that  of  the  captain  but  a 
choleric  word,  and  so  it  must  ever  be  in  this  world, 
notwithstanding  that  the  angels  weep  to  see  it ; 
nay,  times  have  been,  when  what  was  shop-lifting 
in  the  distressed  needlewoman,  was  in  the  lady  of 
fashion  kleptomania.  There  is  no  more  fear  of 
social  position  being  4  respected '  than  of  the  sun 
being  shorn  of  its  beams ;  the  anarchical  periods 
when  it  ceases  to  be  so  being  about  as  few,  as 
brief,  and  as  far  between,  as  are  total  eclipses. 
Mr  Tennyson,  while  confessing  himself  '  a  Tory  to 
the  quick,'  narrates  how,  when  at  school,  he  stole 
'the  fruit,  the  hens,  the  eggs'  of  a  flayflint  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;  nay,  he  and  his  fellows  even  stole 
hi?  sow,  and  hauled  her,  great  with  pig,  up  to  the 
leads  upon  their  college  tower  ;  and  wheu  she 
farrowed,  one  by  one  they  took  her  progeny  and 
roasted  them,  until  she  was  'left  alone  upon  her 
tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine.'  This  was  really  a  very 
strong  measure,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that,  if  the  culprits  had  been  workhouse  boys 
instead  of  young  gentlemen,  they  would  have  been 
sent  to  jail,  and  we  should  have  had  some  graphic 
reminiscences  of  Pentouville  in  the  Laureate's  Ode 
to  Memory. 

Poaching,  a  crime  so  dire  in  the  'eyes  severe' 
of  the  justice,  has  seemed  to  himself,  in  his  third 
and  fourth  age,  a  venial  offence  enough,  and  one 
the  discovery  of  which  only  entailed  'a  row' 
between  hw  'governor'  and  some  neighbouring 
squire  ;  but  poor  Hodge  is  punished,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  by  hard  lahour  and  the  treadmill. 
I  don't  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 


assertion,  commonly  made  by  the  poor  in  London, 
that  4  the  bobbies '  are  unjust ;  but  the  difference 
of  tone  in  which  that  supposed  embodiment  of 
even-handed  Justice,  the  policeman,  addresses  a 
man  with  a  good  hat  and  a  man  with  a  bad  one, 
is  without  doubt  very  marked. 

Certainly,  a  person  of  position,  with  money  and 
friends  behind  him,  may  venture  to  do  things 
which  might  bring  very  unpleasant  consequences 
to  a  less  fortunate  person.  He  may  no  longer 
wrench  off  knockers  and  bell-handles,  and  keep  a 
Museum  of  such  stolen  property  with  impunity,  as 
young  gentlemen  of  fashion  were  wont  to  do  half 
a  century  ago ;  and  if,  while  driving  his  mail 
phaeton  in  the  Park  at  dangerous  speed,  he  is 
requested  by  the  guardian  of  the  law  to  slacken  his 
pace,  and  the  temptation  seizes  him  not  only  to 
disobey,  but  to  apply  his  whip-lash  to  the  shoulders 
of  the'blue-coatedonc— he  will  have  to  repent  of  it 
in  sackeloth,  or  at  least  in  prison  garb  :  his  money 
(very  properly)  shall  be  of  no  avail ;  the  magis- 
trate will  in  these  days  take  no  fine  ;  and  lor 
that  mad  freak,  his  head  shall  assuredly  be  shaved, 
or  at  least  cut  uncommonly  close  by  the  warder's 
shears.  Still,  let  us  who  are  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand  be  of  good  heart.  The  Law  will  still 
think  twice  before  it  condemns  persons  of  our 
condition,  when  it  would  not  hesitate  at  all  in 
the  case  of  the  vulgar. 

It  is  whispered  that  one  of  her  Majesty's  judges, 
in  his  youth— or  at  least  before  his  judgment  was 
matured— was  eo  imprudent  as  to  steal  a  horse.  It 
was  absolutely  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt — his 
attorney  called  it  4  a  very  narrow  shave ' — whether 
his  Lordship  would  not  have  to  be  called  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bar  ;  but,  however,  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile,  and  he  is  now  on  the  Bench.  It  is 
something  to  have  stolen  a  horse,  and  yet  to  be  a 
judge  ;  but  an  incident  happened  to  a  gentleman 
oT  my  acquaintance  the  other  day  which  even  still 
more  exemplifies  the  advantages  of  position.  Ho  is 
only  a  barrister,  to  bo  sure,  and  not  'my  Lud ;' 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stole  a  horse  and 
cab  I 

In  this  wise.     Mr  Nathaniel  Carmaim,  as  we 
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will  call  him,  is,  by  nature,  doubtless  as  little 
inclined  to  larceny  (let  alone  more  serious  offences) 
as  any  other  gentleman  in  Stone  Buildings.  Being 
a  lawyer,  it  would  perhaps  excite  ridicule  to 
call  hiui  strictly  honest ;  but,  apart  from  his  pro- 
fessional practice  (which  is  not  large),  I  never 
heard  a  whisper  against  his  principles.  Even  if 
his  intentions  were  less  honourable,  indeed,  he  is 
too  fond  of  repose,  to  what  the  wise  do  call '  convey' 
what  belongs  to  others  into  his  own  keeping  ;  if  it 
could  be  done  by  absorption,  I  might  have  my 
doubts  ;  but  he  would  scarcely  lift  a  finger  (far  less 
a  shop)  for  the  soke  of  gain,  nor  even  to  defeud  his 
own,  so  long  as  enough  was  left  him  upon  which  to 
live  with  comfort.  If  ever  there  was  a  philosopher 
since  the  good  old  Grecian  days,  it  was  Nathaniel 
Carmairs ;  in  whom,  said  his  enemies,  was  united 
the  keenest  Epicurean  sense  of  self-gratification, 
with  the  most  Stoical  indifference  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others.  But  one  of  the  advantages  of 
being  a  philosopher  is  not  to  care  what  one's 
enemies  say,  which  was  the  case  with  Nathaniel. 
The  opinion  of  his  friends  may  be  equally  value- 
less ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  he  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  much  too  good-natured  to  de- 
serve so  harsh  a  judgment,  and  I  ouly  wish  that 
everybody  who  talked  as  little  said  as  few  malicious 
things.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him  at  his  club 
in  connection  with  a  railway  accident,  which  is  very 
characteristic  On  the  Great  London  and  Shatter- 
ham  line  there  is  a  tunnel  very  favourable  to  col- 
lisions, and  which,  although  a  long  one,  has 
already  cost  the  company  more  in  compensation  to 
their  victims  than  they  expended  in  its  original 
construction.  But  a  board  of  directors  is  not  a 
Body  to  be  dictated  to  by  experience  ;  and  in  the 
summer  months,  when  the  accident-season  is  at  its 
height,  the  Shatterham  tunnel  is  sure  to  create  its 
sensation.  Mr  Carmairs,  having  a  villa  residence 
upon  this  line  of  railway,  uses  it  very  frequently, 
and  at  last,  of  course,  came  in  for  the  accident. 
He  was  all  alone,  and  fast  asleep,  in  a  first-do."? 
carriage,  when  his  train  met  another  train  face  to 
face  in  the  tunnel,  with  the  usual  results.  He 
described  himself  as  being  rudely  awakened  by  a 
clap  of  thunder,  followed  by  an  earthquake,  which 
shook  his  compartment  until  it  became  more  like  a 
bundle  of  spills  than  a  place  adapted  for  repose. 
All  was  pitch-dark,  save  for  a  few  glimmering 
lamps  ;  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  or  of  those 
who  fancied  themselves  wounded,  reminded  him 
(for  he  has  no  little  knowledge  of  music)  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  Battle  of  Prague.  It  was  of  no  use 
appealing  to  any  of  the  company's  servants  to 
bring  him  another  carriage  ;  the  cruel  necessity 
had  arisen  for  personal  exertion ;  and  my  friend 
resolved  to  act  with  vigour.  He  made  his  way, 
amongst  the  dfbris  of  vehicles  and  people,  until  he 
discovered  another  first-class  carriage  in  a  tolerably 
intact  condition,  climbed  up  in  it,  placed  his 
umbrella  in  the  cradle,  and  his  hat  in  the  straps, 
put  on  his  travelling-cap,  and  fell  fast  asleep  agaxn. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  gentleman  of 
this  placid  disposition  could  wilfully  commit  a 
crime.  But  some  men  are  born  thieves ;  others 
achieve  for  themselves  a  reputation  for  thieving ; 
and  a  few  have  felonies  thrust  upon  them.  This 
last  was  the  case  with  Nathaniel  Carmairs.  On  the 


occasion  which  I  have  in  my  mind,  he  had  been 
dining  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clapham,  and  did  not  leave  its  hospitable  gate  till 
the  small-hours.  Perhaps  his  host  was  a  con- 
genial spirit,  and  they  both  fell  asleep  after  dinner, 
and  did  not  wake  till  2  A.M. ;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  was  past  that  time  when  my  friend  found  him- 
self in  the  wilds  of  Clapham,  and  he  knew  not  how 
many  miles  from  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  notion  of 
walking  that  distance  was  not  repugnant  to  Mr 
Car-main's  feelings,  simply  because  tne  possibility  of 
the  thing  never  entered  into  his  mind.  He  had  too* 
good  an  opinion  of  the  general  system  of  the  uni- 
verse to  suppose  that  a  person  of  his  consequence 
could  be  driven  to  that  extremity.  He  confidently 
looked  forward  to  be  driven  in  a  cab.  His  friend 
had  informed  him  that  there  was  a  night  cab-stand 
at  a  particular  place,  and  thither  he  strolled,  nothing 
doubting,  and  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Nor  had 
he  been  deceived  ;  the  cab-stand  was  there  ;  a  long 
strip  of  pavement  to  prevent  the  horses  standing 
on  wet  ground ;  and  the  bucket  belonging  to  tho 
waterman.  Nay,  there  was  even  a  Hansom  casting 
its  weird  shadow  in  the  moonlight  But  as  for  a 
driver,  there  was  none  to  be  seen.  We  have  it  upon 
Mr  Carmairs's  own  testimony  that  he  '  called  aloud ' 
for  this  *  missing  link '  between  himself  and  the 
horse,  but  nothing  come  of  it  except  a  bray  from 
the  common.  4  It  was  not  an  echo,'  says  Nathaniel, 
anticipating  satire,  in  his  quiet  way ;  '  it  was  a 
donkey.' 

Having  summoned  the  absent  cabman  three 
times,  Mr  Carmairs,  although  not  of  the  common- 
law  Bar,  concluded  he  had  done  all  that  was 
legally  necessary,  and  deliberately  climbed  up  into 
the  vacant  seat,  and  drove  away.  A  more  timid 
person  might  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  such  an  act ;  a  more  mercurial  one  might  have 
exulted  in  it,  as  in  any  other  mischievous  prank  ; 
but  Mr  Carmairs  only  felt  that  he  was  performing 
an  irksome  duty  in  the  unjustifiable  absence  of  the 
proper  official.  As  he  drew  nearer  town,  he  was 
more  than  once  hailed  by  benighted  revellers  ;  but 
he  had  no  desire  to  make  a  penny  by  the  transac- 
tion in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  refused  every  one 
of  them  '  Tired,'  •  Going  home,'  or  a  shake  of  the 
head,  whenever  that  response  was  found  sufficient, 
were  replies  that  shook  off  these  importunate  per- 
sons ;  although,  if  he  could  have  relied  upon  any 
of  them  to  drive  him,  he  would  have  surrendered 
the  reins  with  cheerfulness,  got  inside,  and  been 
asleep  in  a  moment,  and  when  they  reached  Chan- 
cery Lane,  the  man  should  have  had  both  horse 
and  Hansom  for  his  trouble.  But  although  these 
would-be  fares  strove  to  tempt  him  by  pecuniary 
offers,  as  well  as  propositions  to  '  stand '  a  pot  of 
porter,  and  even  spirits,  it  never  struck  them  to  make 
the  particular  overture  that  Mr  Carmairs  would 
have  listened  to,  but  which  he  himself  could  scarcely 
propose.  The  consequence  was  they  had  to  console 
themselves  with  satire  ;  reflections  upon  his  white 
cravat  and  embroidered  shirt-fronts,  which  they 
maintained  had  been  feloniously  acquired  through, 
the  circumstance  of  his  mother  being  a  washer- 
woman ;  or  upon  his  elegant  gold  waistcoat  buttons, 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  stigmatise  as  brass  ; 
while  he,  on  his  part,  had  to  drive  himself  all  the 
wav.  Arrived  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  left  the  horse 
and  cab  at  the  gate,  for  the  convenience  of  any  other 
member  of  the  Bar  who  might  be  in  need  of  a 
vehicle,  and  went  quietly  to  bed. 

I  doubt  whether  Nathaniel  Carmairs  ever  gave 
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himself  a  thought  about  that  horse  and  cab  again, 
for  he  is  of  a  very  forgiving  disposition,  and 
always  endeavours  to  forget  any  trouble  he  may 
have  been  put  to ;  at  all  events,  he  never  men- 
tioned it  to  me;  and  as  I  happened  to  be  at  his 
chambers  when  the  following  interview  took  place, 
it  afforded  me  some  considerable  surprise,  as  well 
as  amusement. 

Nathaniel  was  hard  at  work  as  usual — colouring 
his  pipe— and  I  was  watching  him,  for  it  was  too 
hot  lor  active  exertion,  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  immediately  after  it,  two  persons 
of  the  lower  orders.  The  one  looked  like  a 
Methodist  parson  out  of  employment ;  the  other 
wore  a  white  hat,  a  red  neckerchief,  a  green  waist- 
coat, a  buff  coat,  and  a  pair  of  old  drab  trousers, 
with  an  enormous  patch  of  new. drab  on  the  left 
knee ;  he  did  not  therefore  require  the  metal  orna- 
ment round  his  neck  to  proclaim  himself  the 
driver  of  a  Hansom  cab,  who,  as  everybody  knows, 
are,  except  the  military,  the  gayest  dressers  in 
London. 

'  You  know  what  I  am  come  about,  Mr  Carmairs,' 
observed  this  rainbow  in  a  menacing  voice ;  '  or, 
if  not,  here  is  my  solicitor,  who  can  inform  you.' 

'  Take  your  seats,  gentlemen,'  said  Nathaniel ; 
'it  is  not  often  that  I  see  a  solicitor  in  these 
chambers,  I  do  assure  you.' 

'  You  were  at  Clapham  this  day- week,  sir,  as  I 
am  informed,'  observed  the  person  in  black  severely ; 
'and  on  that  night,  or  rather  on  the  following 
morning,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three,  you 
took  a  horse  and  cab  from  the  public  stand  near 
the  Roy  stereos  Arms' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr  Carmairs  yawning, '  I  did ;  but  not 
being  before  the  court  at  this  particular  moment, 
is  it  necessary,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  so  tedious  7 
My  friend  here  is  a  professional  man ;  this  forensic 
display  is  therefore  thrown  uw;iy.' 

'He  owns  that  he  was  at  Clapham;  he  owns 
that  he  stole  the  cab,'  cried  the  man  in  black, 
moistening  his  lips  in  preparation  for  another  flight 
of  eloquence :  '  now,  see  what  follows.' 

« He  is  going  to  weary  us,'  said  Carmairs  in  an 
agonised  tone ; '  I  know  he  is. — Now,  cabman,  listen 
to  me,  if  you  can  direct  your  attention  from  your 
learned  friend  for  half  a  minute.' — (Tor  he  was 
looking  at  'my  solicitor'  as  though  ne  were  the 
embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Common  Law  in  one.] 
'  I  dare  say,  you  are  under  the  impression  that  you 
have  a  grievance:  there — there — I  thought  so. 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  none :  it  is  I, 
and  not  you,  who  ought  to  complain.  But  sooner 
than  have  to  listen  to  you,  and  still  more  to  this 
other  gentleman,  I  will  give  you — what  I  very 
seldom  get  myself— a  guinea.  There.' 

So  saying,  the  philosopher  languidly  tendered 
those  two  coins,  the  combination  of  which  is  so 
dear  to  the  physician  aud  the  barrister  (and,  indeed, 
is  generally  acceptable  to  all  conditions  of  men} — 
a  sovereign  and  a  shilling. 

The  cabman's  eyes  grew  bright  as  his  raiment, 
and  his  hand  mechanically  sought  his  forelock  in 
the  act  of  grateful  obeisance.  He  would  certainly 
have  taken  the  money,  had  not  'my  solicitor' 
intervened.  * 

'Not  so  fast,'  said  this  learned  gentleman,  who 
had  no  idea  of  giving  up  a  case  just  because  his 
client  was  satisfied:  'you  are  not  going  to  get  off 
so  easily  as  that,  Mr  Carmairs.  It  is  in  our  power 
to  punish  you  very  severely,  and  the 


if  we  forbear  to  do  so,  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
offence.' 

'I  knew  he  was  going  to  weary,'  sighed  Nath- 
aniel, putting  the  coins  back  into  his  purse,  and 
shutting  his  eyes  :  '  will  you  kindly  wake  me  when 
he  has  done  V 

'  I  suppose,  sir,'  continued  the  man  of  law  with 
pompous  gravity,  'notwithstanding  you  affect  to 
treat  this  affair  with  levity,  that  you  know  the 
Hact  ?' 

'The  Act  that  relates  to  cabmen  leaving  their 
vehicles  on  the  street  without  any  one  to  look  after 
them  ?'  murmured  Mr  Carmairs  dreamily.  '  Yes ; 
it 's  a  misdemeanour,  isn't  it  ?' 

At  these  pregnant  words,  the  cabman  and  'my 
solicitor'  held  a  whispered  but  animated  confer- 
ence, and  then  the  latter  proposed  his  ultimatum. 
'  I  am  instructed  to  say,  sir,  that  for  the  sum  of 
five  pounds,  we  will  abstain  from  further  proceed- 
ings, the  mere  publication  of  which,  as  you  are  well 
aware'  [how  little  he  knew  Nathaniel.'],  'must 
seriously  affect  your  reputation.  Considering  the 
expenses  my  client  has  been  put  to,  I  can  say  no 
smaller  sum,  which  also  includes  our  loss  of  time.' 

'  You  are  losing  it  now,'  responded  Mr  Carmairs 
yawning ;  '  and  what  is  worse,  you  are  losing  mine. 
You  oblige  me  to  recapitulate — which  of  itself,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  an  exhaust- 
ing word.  Your  friend  commits  a  misdemeanour 
by  leaving  his  cab  ;  I  do  not  prosecute  him  for  it ; 
I  have  no  intention  of  prosecuting  him  for  it, 
although  it  caused  me  great  inconvenience,  by  com- 
pelling me  to  drive  myself  home.  I  return  good 
for  evu,  by  offering  the  offender  one  pound  one.' 

'  We  want  five  pounds,'  observed  '  my  solicitor ' 
drily. 

'Just  so,'  continued  Mr  Carmairs  with  a  faint 
smile.  '  We  all  do.  The  majority  of  us,  however, 
do  not  have  their  aspirations  realised.  I  most  sin- 
cerely wish  you  may  get  it — out  of  somebody  else.' 

'Come,  sir,  what  will  you  givel'  inquired  'my 
solicitor/  suddenly  exchanging  his  menacing  gloom 
for  an  agreeable  frankness.  'The  fare  from 
Clapham,  to  begin  with,  is  thrce-and-six.' 

'  Now,  look  here,'  said  Mr  Carmairs,  speaking 
with  what  was  for  him  considerable  distinctness 
and  effort,  and  holding  his  hands  out,  as  if  for  air ; 
'  a  gleam  of  reason  seems  to  have  penetrated  into 
what,  I  daresay,  you  call  your  brain.  Take  advan- 
tage of  that  lucid  interval,  and  accept  these  terms, 
which  are  the  last  which  I  shall  offer  you.  I  put 
aside  all  the  trouble  and  exertion  which  your 
client's  carelessness  entailed  upon  me  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question.  I  rruiks  no  charge  for  driving 
myself  home.  Here  is  a  half-crown  and  a  shilling 
in  satisfaction  of  all  demands.  Do  you  take  them, 
or  do  you  leave  them  V 

'  My  solicitor '  placed  his  head  upon  one  side,  with 
an  embarrassed  air,  and  scratched  it  thoughtfully. 
But '  cabby '  stepped  briskly  forward,  and  before  the 
other  could  interfere,  had  transferred  the  proffered 
coins  to  his  own  pocket,  concluding  that  manoeuvre 
with  a  slap  upon  their  place  of  deposit,  which 
evidently  meant :  '  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered ;' 
and  so  the  transaction  terminated. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  considering  the  attempt 
that  was  undoubtedly  made  to  extort  money,  per- 
haps no  less  was  done  than  the  Justice  of  the  case 
demanded.  But  supposing  Mr  Nathaniel  Carmairs, 
instead  of  being  a  barristcr-at-law  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
had  been  (say)  a  dog-fancier  in  Seven  Dials,  who, 
wishing  to  ride  instead  of  to  walk  from  Clapham, 
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had  driven  himself  home  in  a  cab,  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances — I  shrewdly  suspect  that 
the  Police  Report  that  described  the  occurrence 
would  not  have  been  headed,  like  this  paper, 
Wanted,  a  Driver,  but,  Stealing  a  Hortc  and  Cao. 

THE  ALBERT  NT  AN  Z  A. 

The  completion  by  Dr  and  Mrs  Baker  of  the  great 
enterprise  of  which  Captains  Grant  and  Speke  were 
the  pioneers,  is  the  most  interesting  event  which 
the  chroniclers  of  geographical  progress  hrtve  had 
to  record  of  late.  With  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  ages  comes  the  revelation  of  many  other  wonders, 
equally,  although  differently  mysterious.  The  anom- 
alies of  civilisation  arc  many  and  great ;  but  they 
are  easily  understood,  readily  borne  with,  in  com- 
parison with  the  anomalies  of  savage  life,  of  which 
Dr  Baker's  narrative  gives  a  vivid  and  terrible 
picture.* 

It  is  a  grand  story,  grandly  told,  many-sided, 
and  interesting  in  all  its  aspects  to  those  who 
follow  its  details  from  Gondokoro,  which  seems 
to  be  the  Charing  Cross  of  African  travel,  to 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nile.  The  imagination 
follows  the  brave  man  and  woman  who  did  this 
great  thing  with  ever-increasing  interest ;  the 
details  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  land  whose  recesses  they  explored,  have  a 
magical  charm ;  the  heart  beats  with  an  answer- 
ing exultation  to  the  exultant  words  which  tell 
how,  after  months  of  hardship,  terrible  even  in 
the  recapitulation,  the  goal  was  reached  at  last, 
the  lull  was  climbed,  and  the  glory  of  their  prize 
burst  upon  the  weary  eyes  of  the  searchers.  Fancy 
revels  in  the  sight  they  saw,  when,  '  like  a  sea  of 
quicksilver,  lay  far  beneath  the  grand  expanse  of 
water ;  a  boundless  sea-horizon  on  the  south  and  ' 
south-west,  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun  ;  and  on 
the  west,  at  fifty  or  pixty  miles'  distance,  blue 
mountains  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to 
seven  thousand  feet  above  its  level.'  But  under  the 
grander  aspects,  there  are  considerations  which 
have  power  to  throw  all  the  interests  of  science,  all 
the  eclat  of  discovery  and  of  personal  heroism 
which  adorn  the  narrative,  into  the  shade.  They 
are  considerations  of  the  condition  of  humanity 
with  which  the  travellers  became  acquainted. 

No  foot  of  European  had  ever  trodden  the  sand 
of  the  shore  of  that  vast  inland  sea;  no  white 
man's  eyes  had  ever  scanned  the  expanse  of  water ; 
its  immensity  had  never  been  presented  to  any  mind 
capable  of  understanding  its  meaning.  The  dwellers 
by  its  shores,  all  unconscious  of  its  mighty  bene- 
ficence, knew  of  nought  beyond  it.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  sacred  river  whose  majestic  source 
was  here ;  of  the  enormous  continent  through  which 
its  fertilising  volume  rolls  to  the  sea ;  of  the  men 
beyond  that  vast  ocean ;  of  all  the  beautiful,  awful 
world  in  which  this  water,  meaningless  to  them, 
is  one  of  the  most  awful  and  beautiful  objects. 
Time  had  given  an  answer  at  last  to  the  question 
asked  of  the  ages,  but  the  question  had  no  sense 
for  them,  the  answer  no  significance.  Eyes  have 
they,  and  see  not,  those  wretched  human  crea- 
tures who  ]>eople  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
African  continent  ;   ears,   and   they  hear  not. 
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Their  faculties  of  enjoyment  are  only  of  the 
lowest  kind,  almost  too  low  for  our  compre- 
hension and  acquiescence ;  but  they  can  and  do 
suffer,  so  variously,  and  to  such  extreme  extent 
of  suffering,  that  all  the  land  seems  to  lie  under 
an  ever-present  curse  of  pain.  Tbev  are  utterly 
unlike  the  typical  negro  of  any  of  the  pet  forms 
of  European  theory,  as  much  opposed  to  one 
order  of  fanaticism  as  to  another.  The  Exeter 
Hall  '  gentleman  in  black,'  equal  to  the  English- 
man in  intellect,  and  superior  to  him  in  virtue 
and  morals ;  the  pious  negro,  of  gushing  senti- 
ments, and  equally  adapted  for  'bar,  bench,  or 
bishop,'  is  not  a  more  outrageously  absurd  phantom 
of  the  philanthropical  imagination,  when  looked 
at  by  the  stern  and  steady  light  shed  from  these 
pages,  than  the  opposition  type  supplied  by  pro- 
slavery  theorists.  The  banjo  -  playing,  bright- 
tinted-bandana-wearing,  grinning,  dancing,  '  pump- 
kin-sane'-eating  nigger  is  only  an  *  allegory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Sober  and  serious  thoughts, 
very  painful  fancies,  and  speculations  devoid  of  all 
guidance,  are  awakened  in  the  mind,  as  we  follow 
the  track  of  the  explorers  through  scenes,  now  of 
sublime  natural  beauty,  anon  of  hideous  desola- 
tion, in  which  the  very  deepest  abysses  of  human 
degradation  vawn  before  the  startled  gaze,  and  the 
limits  of  the  Bufferings  incidental  to  human 
wretchedness  are  reached.  Captain  Grant's  savage 
acquaintances  were  infinitely  superior  to  the 
human  creatures  whom  Dr  and  Mrs  Baker  'dis- 
covered '  on  the  White  Nile  ;  and  Dr  Livingstone's 
friends,  even  those  who  wear  the  J*tete\  were 
desirable  associates  in  comparison.  This  convic- 
tion is  irresistible  ;  and  yet,  the  truth  is  told  with 
much  modification,  and  a  great  deal  is  absolutely 
suppressed. 

The  tint  instance  of  certain  characteristics,  worse 
and  lower  than  those  which  we  habitually  asso- 
ciate with  the  African  savage,  is  afforded  by  Dr 
Baker's  account  of  the  Kytch  tribe  ;  the  saddest 
episode  among  many  which  are  very  sad,  in  the 
story  which  he  has  to  tell.  In  no  other  account 
of  savage  tribes  is  anything  so  melancholy  and  so 
repulsive  to  be  found  as  in  Dr  Baker's  description 
of  these  wretched  people.  The  violence,  the  bru- 
tality, even  the  cannibalism  which  characterise  so 
many  miserable  races  of  human  beings,  are  less 
haunting  to  the  imagination,  less  disturbing  in 
their  influence  on  the  mind,  than  the  hideous 
physical  degradation,  the  appalling  condition  of 
chronic  want  found  among  the  Kytch  tribe. 
Their  country  might  be  the  domain  of  Giant 
Despair ;  it  is  a  succession  of  vast,  treeless  marshes, 
swarming  with  mosquitoes,  and  covered  with  ant- 
hills. The  people  are  inconceivably  degraded  ; 
mere  apes,  never  tasting  meat  except  when  they 
find  the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal,  which  they  enjoy 
the  more  the  greater  the  pitch  of  decomposition 
which  it  lias  attained.  They  will  not  work  ;  and 
exist  upon  rats,  lizards,  snakes,  and  such  fish  aa 
they  can  spear  by  random  casts  of  their  rude 
harpoons.  Men  and  women  are  entirely  naked, 
and  are  mere  skeletons,  with  a  wasted,  gnat-like 
appearance,  sickening  even  in  the  picture  which 
presents  it  to  our  imagination.  They  have  no 
dwellings  of  any  kind  ;  merely  herding  together 
like  wild  beasts  among  the  ant-hills,  crouching  at 
night  in  the  smoke  of  their  wood-fires,  rubbing 
themselves  with  the  ashes,  to  protect  their  shivering  ( 
bodies  from  the  cold,  and  spending  hours  in  digging  f 
out  from  their  burrows  the  field-mice,  which  are  | 
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dainty  items  in  their  list  of  comestibles.  They 
devour  the  skins  of  dead  animals,  and  pounding 
the  bones  between  stones,  boil  them  to  a  horrid 
kind  of  porridge,  thus  utilising  every  scrap  of  their 
chance  provision,  while  thev  have  no  notion  of 
providing  a  regular  supply.  Hapless  wretches  that 
they  are,  they  have  all  the  suffering  of  their 
animal  instincts,  but  are  so  degraded  that  they 
cannot  even  '  consider  the  ant,'  which  abounds  in 
their  country,  from  whose  industry,  wisdom,  and 
art,  they  derive  their  sole  shelter — the  only  little 
trace  of  comfort  in  all  their  woful  lives.  If  it  be 
admissible  to  use  such  on  expression  at  all  in 
connection  with  them,  their  moral  system  is  lower 
than  any  among  even  the  worst  specimens  of  savage 
tribes ;  and  the  Austrian  mission,  the  priests 
having  laboured  among  them  utterly  in  vain  for 
years,  has  been  finally  abandoned.  No  spark  of 
intelligence,  however  faint,  that  the  hardly-tried 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  which  inspire  such 
exertions  all  over  the  world,  could  blow  into  ever 
so  feeble  a  flame,  was  discernible  in  these  wretched 
beings'  nature. 

Arrived  at  the  Latooka  country,  a  tribe  pre- 
sented themselves  who  differ  physically  from 
any  of  the  various  types  of  the  savages  of  the 
White  Nile.  They  are  tall,  shapely,  finely  de- 
veloped, with  handsome  features,  pleasing  coun- 
tenances, and  high,  straight  foreheads.  Their  trade 
is  in  cattle,  and  they  are  a  fine  warlike  race.  So 
for,  the  picture  is  pleasing,  but  only  so  far ;  the 
degradation  and  brutality  of  their  lives  and  habits 
are  appalling,  and  Dr  Baker  sums  them  up  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  journal :  1  They  have 
neither  gratitude,  pity,  love,  nor  self-denial;  no 
idea  of  duty;  no  religion,  but  covetousness,  in- 
gratitude, selfishness,  and  cruelty.  All  are  thieves, 
idle,  envious,  and  ready  to  plunder  and  enslave 
their  weaker  neighbours.'  These  creatures  leave 
their  dead  unburied,  perform  1  funeral '  dances  of 
u  description  more  than  grotesque,  wear  no  clothes, 
place  all  their  personal  ambition  in  constructing 
intricate  and  ponderous  head-dresses,  mostly 
helmet-shaped,  of  their  own  hair,  and  which  take 
eight  or  ten  years  in  their  construction.  They  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cultivation  of  any- 
thing but  corn,  vegetables  being  quite  unknown 
in  their  country.  The  women  are  wretched,  over- 
tasked slaves,  horrible  to  look  upon,  with  their 
fantastically  gashed  faces,  and  hair  plastered  with 
red  ochre  and  fat ;  and  their  dwellings  have  to 
be  entered  on  all-fours,  and  do  not  boast  even 
the  most  rudimentary  attempt  at  a  window.  Yet 
the  Latooka  people  are  very  much  superior 
to  any  of  the  jSile  tribes  with  whom  Dr  Baker  was 
brought  into  contact,  and  he  details  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  Commoro  their  king,  which 
ought  to  make  Dr  Colenso's  controversial  Zulu 
look  to  his  argumentative  laurels. 

The  African  elephant  abounds  in  the  Latooka 
country,  but  the  people,  upon  whom  the  noble 
brute  is  a  terrible  satire,  only  destroy,  it  has 
never  occurred  to  them  to  domesticate,  him. 
In  strong  contrast  with  the  Latooka  are  the 
Makkarikas,  a  cannibal  tribe  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  White  Nile,  concerning  whom  Dr  Baker  1 
relates  particulars  which  throw  M.  Du  Chaillu's 
stories  into  the  region  of  tamo  probability  and 
business-like-  social  organisation.  The  mutual 
exchange  system  in  the  human-flesh  trade  which 
he  describes  as  obtaining  among  the  Fanns,  does 
not  necessarily,  except  things  are  depressed,  and 


corpses  at  a  premium,  imply  murder;  but  the 
noble  savage  called  a  Makkarika  loves,  like  the 
tiger,  to  kill  his  own  meat,  and  lias,  besides, 
a  peculiar  predilection  for  dogs'  flesh.  How 
horrible  these  wretches  are,  the  mildest  of  the 
anecdotes  related  of  their  doings  will  suffice  to 
prove.  From  the  horror  of  this  picture,  it  is  almost 
pleasant  to  get  to  that  of  the  natives  of  the  Obbo 
country,  whither  the  travellers  proceeded  from 
Latooka,  journeying  through  a  beautiful  park-like 
country,  bounded  by  a  range  of  noble  hills,  and 
diversified  by  grand  granite  peaks,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  soft  bosom  of  the  dense  vegetation  in  the 
valleys.  The  Ubbo  people  are  rather  good-looking, 
particularly  the  women.  They  are  not  6o  wholly 
devoid  of  religion  as  the  other  tribes,  if  supersti- 
tion may  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  capacity 
for  faith ;  for  though  they  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  they  are  craven  and  abject 
believers  in  sorcery.  They  invest  their  cunning 
old  chief,  Katchiba,  with  supernatural  power,  and 
ceaselessly  propitiate  him,  with  a  view  to  future 
favours.  He  is  excessively  cunning,  and  perhaps 
deceives  himself;  at  all  events,  he  makes  the 
popular  belief  pay,  and  being  a  really  superior  man, 
he  is  a  very  good  ruler  for  the  wretched  creatures 
who  come  to  him  for  spells  to  procure  the  preser- 
vation of  their  crops,  and  the  increase  ot  their 
families.  Dr  Baker  trusted  the  old  humbug  with 
the  care  of  his  wife  during  a  short  absence  on  an 
exploring  expedition  ;  and  as  he  was  perfectly 
faithful  to  the  trust,  and  received  an  excellent 
character  from  the  lady,  presented  him  with  beads, 
bracelets,  and  a  pair  of  sun-goggles,  in  which,  as  they 
formed  his  entire  costume,  ne  must  have  presented 
a  very  droll  effect  He  was  extremely  pleased,  and 
exhibited  himself  to  his  people  with  much  gracious- 
nem  and  complacency. 

Next  to  Mr  Boyle's  friend,  Gasing,  the  Bornean 
chief,  old  Katchiba  is  the  most  amusing  savage 
of  modern  times.  His  royal  progresses  are 
thus  simply  contrived  and  conducted.  A  very 
strong  subject  is  first  selected,  and  the  chief 
is  mouuted  on  his  back,  his  faithful  liege  griping 
his  Highness  under  the  legs,  and  his  Highness 
holding  very  tight  about  his  strong  subject's  neck. 
'  He  generally  has  two  or  three  spare  men,  who  act 
alternately  as  guides  and  ponies,  while  one  of  his 
wives  invariably  accompanies  him,  bearing  a  large 
jar  of  beer,  with  which  the  old  chief  refreshes  himself 
so  copiously  during  the  journey,  that  it  frequently 
becomes  necessary  for  two  men  to  carry  him  instead 
of  one.'  Dr  Baker  declares  that  Katchiba  was  a 
good  old  fellow — by  far  the  best  he  met  in  Africa. 

At  Obbo,  the  real  hardship  and  suffering  of  this 
terrible  undertaking  fairly  commenced.  It  is  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  explorers  and  their 
feats  that  we  are  examining  the  book,  but  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  sentence — a  terrible,  simple 
picture,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added — with 
which  the  first  volume  ends  :  '  My  stock  of  quinine 
is  reduced  to  a  few  groins,  and  my  work  lies  before 
me ;  my  cattle  are  all  dead.  Wo  are  both  weak- 
ened by  repeated  fever,  and  travelling  must  be 
on  foot/ 

They  did  not  travel  on  foot,  however,  for  fever 
held  them  in  its  gripe  four  months,  during  which 
time  the  indefatigable  Dr  Baker  purchased  and 
trained  three  oxen  in  lieu  of  horses.  He  called 
them  '  Beef,' 1  Steaks,'  and  4  Suet ;'  but  was  obliged 
to  change  'Beef  into  4  Bones,'  in  consequence  of 
the  unfortunate  animal  having  his  flesh  worried  off 
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him  by  the  flies.  In  the  intervals  of  fever,  be  also 
did  a  good  deal  of  elephant  and  boar  hunting,  and 
discovered  that  the  wild  pigs,  with  intelligence 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  natives,  live  under- 
ground in  cool  and  secure  retreats.  The  march, 
when  Dr  and  Mrs  Baker  were  in  a  condition  to 
undertake  it,  lay  through  exquisite  scenery,  and 
brought  them  speedily  to  the  comparative  civil- 
isation of  the  Ungoro,  or  Kamrosi's  country — the 
king,  to  whom  it  is  really  not  absurd  to  give  that 
title,  with  whose  condition,  policy,  ambition,  and 
attainments  Captains  Grant  and  Speke  have  made 
the  western  world  already  familiar.  He  was  a 
treacherous,  cruel,  grasping  coward;  and  none  of 
the  dangers  of  that  frightful  journey  were  more 
terrible  or  prolonged  than  those  the  travellers 
incurred  from  the  mingled  cupidity  and  ferocity 
of  Eamrasi.  It  was  the  old  story  of  delays  and 
evasions,  of  continual  exaction  and  habitual  deceit, 
and  when  the  king  had  given  his  permission  for 
their 'departure,  and  pointed  out  a  chief  and  a 
guide  who  were  to  take  charge  of  them,  affairs  then 
proceeded  thus :  '  He  concluded  by  asking  me,' 
pay 8  Dr  Baker,  '  for  my  watch  and  a  number  of 
beads  ;  the  latter  I  gave  him,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  for  his  guns.  He  shewed,  me 
a  beautiful  double-barrelled  rifle  that  Speke  had 
given  him.  I  wished  to  secure  this,  to  give  to 
Speke,  on  my  return  to  England,  as  he  had  told 
me,  when  at  Gondokoro,  how  he  had  been  obliged 
to  part  with  that  and  many  other  articles  against 
his  will  I  offered  to  give  him  three  common 
double-barrelled  guns  in  exchange  for  the  rifle. 
This  he  declined,  as  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
difference  in  quality.  He  then  produced  a  large 
silver  chronometer  that  he  had  received  from 
Speke.  "  It  was  dead,"  he  said,  M  and  he  wished 
me  to  repair  it"  This  I  declared  to  be  impossible. 
He  then  confessed  to  having  explained  its  con- 
struction, and  the  cause  of  the  u  ticking,"  to  his 
people,  by  the  aid  of.a  needle,  and  that  it  had  never 
ticked  since  that  occasion.  Thus  he  had  plundered 
Speke  and  Grant  of  all  they  possessed  oefore  he 
would  allow  them  to  proceed. 

The  final  interview  between  Dr  Baker  and  Kam- 
rasi  was  exquisitely  ludicrous,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  the 
African  potentate  had  the  best  of  it  Everything 
was  ready,  and  the  glad  moment  of  adieux  hod 
arrived,  when  Eamrasi  coolly  observed  that  Dr 
Baker  mi^ht  go,  but  he  must  leave  his  wife  with 
him  I  This  was  a  startling  announcement,  and 
required  to  be  met  with  presence  of  mind.  Dr 
linker  met  it  so,  and  with  his  revolver,  which  he 
held  close  to  the  sacred  person  of  the  king,  telling 
him  if  he  repeated  the  insult,  he  would  shoot  him 
on  the  spot  Mrs  Baker  stormed  at  him  in  Arabic, 
which  he  did  not  understand,  but  which  a  female 
interpreter  rendered  so  faithfully,  that  no  doubt 
Kamrasi  perceived  that  he  had  proposed  to  do 
something  which  in  Ungoro  would  be  equal  to 
*  catching  a  Tartar,'  and  replied  with  some  astonish- 
ment, but  much  composure  :  *  Don't  be  angry !  I 
had  no  intention  of  offending  you  by  asking  you 
for  your  wife.  I  will  give  you  a  wife,  if  you  want 
one,  and  I  thought  you  might  make  no  objection 
to  give  me  yours ;  it  is  my  custom  to  give  my 
visitors  pretty  wives,  and  I  thought  you  might 
exchange.  Don't  make  a  fuss  about  it ;  if  you 
don't  like  it,  there's  an  end  of  it — I  will  never 
mention  it  again.'  After  which  he  speeded  the 
parting  guests  very  effectually,  and,  in  particular, 


provided  them  with  an  escort,  three  hundred  in 
number,  who  were  like  a  troop  of  yelling  demons, 
being  attired  in  leopard  or  white  monkey  skins, 
with  cows'  tails  strapped  on  behind,  antelopes' 
horns  fitted  on  their  heads,  and  false  beards,  made 
of  the  bushy  ends  of  cows'  tails  sewed  together, 
and  attached  to  their  chins.  These  creatures 
capered,  danced,  screamed,  fought,  and  gesticulated 
incessantly,  and  made  themselves  useful  by  going 
on  in  advance,  and  plundering  the  villages,  so  that 
the  travellers  could  procure  no  food,  except  by 
purchasing  it  from  them  for  beads.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Dr  Baker  learned  that  he  had  been 
skilfully  deceived  ;  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
real  Kamrasi,  but  only  M'Gambi,  his  brother, 
accustomed  to  personate  him,  to  incur  all  the  risk, 
and  do  all  the  dirty  work. 

The  lake  discovered,  or  rather  their  previous 
faith  in  its  existence  justified  by  sight,  they 
embarked  in  canoes  upon  its  majestic  bosom, 
and  made  a  perilous  but  most  interesting  voyage, 
which  surely  can  never  have  been  surpassed  in 
romantic  association  since  first 

He  made  him  a  boat  of  a  hollow  tree, 
And  Man  became  lord  of  the  awful  sea. 

Quite  incomprehensible  to  their  savage  attendants, 
and  only  interesting  in  so  far  as  they  might  be 
robbed  with  success  and  impunity,  strange  must 
hare  been  the  companionship,  wonderful  the 
mutual  associations,  of  the  two,  who  saw  and 
touched,  who  sailed  upon  and  drank  of  the  myste- 
rious source  of  the  Nile— the  problem,  the  puzzle, 
the  ambition,  and  the  faith  of  sages  and  of  centuries. 
A  wonderful  sense  of  combined  power  and  help- 
lessness must  have  come  upon  them,  as  they 
made  their  explorations  and  their  measurements,  as 
they  named  the  '  Murchison  Falls '  (as  Lord  Milton 
named  the  magnificent  cataracts  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan a  little  earlier),  and  finally  landed  on  the 
island  of  Patoo&n.  But  now  they  were  again  struck 
down  by  remorseless  fever,  and  the  greater  number 
of  their  men  deserted  them,  carrying  off  the  canoes,  so 
that  they  were  apparently  left  there  to  starve.  They 
did  not  starve,  and  they  ultimately  got  away;  but 
after  two  months  of  such  suffering  as  it  is  terrible 
to  read  of,  and  which  to  realise  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  any  fancy  unquickened  by  solitude, 
exposure,  starvation,  cruel  disease,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  never  before  trodden  by  a  white  man, 
and  hundreds  of  miles  from  even  the  outposts  of 
civilisation. 

They  had  lost  the  boats  at  Gondokoro  ;  they 
were  both  so  ill  that  their  being  alive  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  for  which  they  must  now  inevitably 
remain  in  Africa,  was  eminently  improbable ; 
there  was  no  doubt  they  had  been  deserted  by  order 
I  of  Kamrasi,  who  was  then  within  thirty  miles  of 
,  them,  and  who  was  endeavouring  to  starve  them 
I  into  an  alliance  with  him,  for  he  was  at  war  with 
j  an  illustrious  prince  called  Fowooka,  and  Dr  Baker's 
fourteen  guns  would  have  made  an  important 
figure  in  its  fortune.   What  a  travesty  of  the  ruses 
and  dodges  of  diplomacy,  but  with  a  terrible  truth 
in  its  deadly  meaning  for  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  scheme  of  the  astute  savage  !    Not  death, 
indeed,  fortunately  for  the  world,  was  before  Dr 
and  Mrs  Baker,  but  dreadful  danger,  suspense, 
and  suffering,  even  after  they  were  released,  to 
witness  the  revolting  scenes  of  savage  warfare, 
and  helplessly  to  behold  the  exercise  oi  Kamrosi's 
fiendish   cruelty.     The    remembrance    of  the 
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magnificent  deed  they  had  done,  became  aa  necessary 
now  for  their  sustain  ment,  as  the  hope,  the  faith, 
the  confidence  they  had  felt  in  the  beginning.  It 
sufficed ;  they  confronted  every  danger,  they  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty ;  they  have  reached  their 
native  land  in  health,  safety,  and  renown. 

BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XV. — ANOTHER  LINK  IN  THE  CHAIN. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  return  of  Mrs 
Winch  to  Normanford,  and  John  English's  polite 
dismissal  from  Belair.  The  young  photographer 
had  kept  his  word,  as  far  as  his  stay  at  Normanford 
was  concerned,  going  about  his  business  here  and 
there  in  the  daytime,  but  always  making  his  way 
back  to  Cliff  Cottage  at  nightfall.  The  chain,  one 
end  of  which  he  had  succeeded  in  grasping,  had 
broken  in  his  hands,  and  he  knew  no  more  than  a 
blind  man  where  to  find  the  missing  links.  Being 
of  a  straightforward,  unsuspicious  nature,  and  not 
prone  to  think  evil  of  others,  the  idea  of  any 
cunningly-devised  scheme  of  deception,  with  him- 
self for  the  victim,  and  reputable,  well-to-do  people 
for  its  authors,  was  one  that  made  its  way  but 
slowly  into  his  mind.  There  were  times  when 
he  was  disposed  to  consider  all  his  suspicions  as  so 
many  wild  chimeras  of  his  own  fancy,  without  any 
foundation  in  fact ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  some  such  mood  he  would  have  quitted  Nor- 
manford for  ever,  had  there  not  been  another 
attraction  pulling  powerfully  at  his  heart-strings, 
which  made  him  loath  to  leave  the  little  country- 
town,  and  so  quench  positively,  and  for  ever,  his 
last  faint  hopes  of  again  seeing  her  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved ;  for,  to  see  her  again,  by  chance  as 
it  were,  some  day  when  she  was  walking  or  riding 
out ;  to  see  her  at  a  distance,  and  without  her 
knowledge  ;  was  the  utmost  that  he  could  now 
hope  for.  He  was  banished  from  Belair ;  her  sweet 
society  was  lost  to  him  for  ever ;  bis  very  existence 
was  probably  forgotten  by  this  time ;  but  day 
passed  after  day,  and  still  John  English  lingered 
purposelessly  in  the  little  town,  From  this  state 
of  indecision,  and  restless  moody  communing  with 
his  own  heart,  he  was  roused  after  a  time  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  friend,  Frank  Maahiter 
— a  hearty,  wholesome  letter,  which  acted  as  a 
mental  tonic,  endowing  his  faded  purpose  with 
fresh  vitality,  and  counselling  him  in  a  cheerful 
friendly  spirit  to  subordinate  his  day-dreams  to  the 
clear  practical  duty  before  him — the  duty  of  doing 
his  utmost  to  trace  the  hidden  links  of  the  chain 
which  evidently  connected  him  in  some  mysterious 
way  with  the  landlady  of  the  Hand  and  Dagger. 

'Frank's  letter  is  like  a  shower-bath — bracing, 
but  severe/  said  John  to  himself,  as  he  finished 
reading  his  friend's  epistle.  'Here  have  I  been 
dreaming  away  one  day  after  another,  like  the 
veriest  lotus-euter ;  forgetting  everything  but  that 
sweet  delusion  which  is  at  once  the  pain  and  the 
gladness  of  my  life.  But  nothing  in  this  world  is 
ever  won  by  dreaming,  and  I  '11  build  castles  in  the 
air  no  more.' 

'  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  the  next  step  in  this 
matter,'  resumed  John  after  some  cogitation.  (I 
want  certain  information,  and  if  any  man  can  give 
me  it,  my  friend  Mr  Edwin  can.  I  '11  stroll  down 
to  his  place  this  very  evening.' 

Mr  Edwin  was,  literally  and  truly,  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  Normanford,  being  over  ninety  years 


of  age.  ,  He  had  been  master  of  the  Foundation 
School  for  half  a  century,  but  had  retired,  years 
ago,  on  a  small  annuity,  and  now  lived  with  his 
sister,  a  maiden  lady  of  seventy,  in  a  little  cottage 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  How  John  English 
came  to  know  the  ex-schoolmaster,  was  in  this  wise. 
He  was  one  morning  visited  at  his  lodgings  by  a 
little  old-fashioned  lady  with  very  white  hair,  and 
very  black  eyes,  who  introduced  herself  as  Alias 
Edwin,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  come 
to  ask  whether  Mr  English  would  do  her  the  favour 
of  taking  a  photographic  likeness  of  her  brother,  who 
was  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Normanford,  and  con- 
fined to  his  house  by  an  infirmity  of  the  feet  Her 
brother  had  one  son,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Australia  many  years  ago.  Father  and  son  would 
never  meet  again  in  this  world,  and  the  portrait 
was  wanted  as  a  souvenir  to  send  to  that  new  home 
across  the  sea.  She,  Miss  Edwin,  was  quite  aware 
that  portrait-taking  was  not  in  Mr  English's  ordin- 
ary line  of  business ;  but  under  the  circumstances, 
he  would,  perhaps   ;  and  the  little  white- 
haired  old  lady  put  her  two  hands  together,  and 
looked  up  so  entreatingly  in  his  face,  that  John  had 
no  heart  to  refuse  her  request  John  called  on  Mr 
Edwin  the  same  afternoon,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
little  withered  gentleman,  very  sprightly  and 
cheerful,  despite  his  great  age  and  the  ailment 
which  confined  him  to  the  house.  The  portrait  was 
duly  taken,  as  well  as  one  of  Miss  Edwin,  and  the 
two  duly  despatched  to  the  antipodes  ;  but  John's 
visits  to  the  little  cottage  did  not  cease  with  this ; 
ho  had  grown  to  like  the  society  of  the  old  gentle- 
man and  his  sister,  a  liking  which  was  cordially 
reciprocated;  and  he  not  unfrequently  Btrolled 
down  for  an  hour  after  his  day's  work  was  over,  for 
the  sake  of  a  pleasant  chat  with  the  Nestor  of  the 
little  town. 

Mr  Edwin,  with  his  sister  by  way  of  supple- 
ment or  addendum,  might  be  considered  as  a  living 
chronicle  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Normanford 
for  the  last  half-century ;  and  John  English  could 
not  have  found  any  one  more  likely  to  supply  him 
with  the  information  he  needed.  With  the  pro- 
pitiatory offering  of  a  packet  of  genuine  Kendal 
Brown  in  his  pocket — for  Mr  Edwin  was  a  great 
snuff-taker — the  young  photographer  went  down 
to  the  cottage  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
he  received  the  letter  from  bis  friend  at  Nice.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  bring  the  conversation  round 
to  the  required  point,  for  the  ex-schoolmaster  was 
always  ready  ana  willing  to  talk  about  any  person 
or  thing  that  referred  in  any  way  to  his  beloved 
town. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr  Edwin,  in  replv  to  a  question  of 
John's,  aa  he  balanced  a  pinch  of  his  favourite 
mixture  between  finger  and  thumb — *  the  landlady 
of  the  Hand  and  Dagger  has  certainly  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Normanford  for  many  years.— For  how 
many  years?  Let  me  consider.  Why,  for  two- 
and-twenty  years,  this  past  summer.  She  came  to 
Belair  with  Lady  Spencelaugh — with  the  present 
Lady  Spencelaugh,  that  is — who  is  Sir  Philip's 
second  wife,  his  first  lady  having  died  in  India, 
poor  creature  I  a  few  years  after  marriage.  Martha 
Winch  was  a  young  unmarried  woman  at  that  time, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  her  Ladyship.  After 
a  time  she  married  Job  Winch,  a  pudding-headed 
fellow,  who  originally  was  hostler  at  the  very  hotel 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  landlord.  I  remem- 
ber it  was  currently  reported  at  the  time  that  it 
was  her  Ladyship's  money  which  put  the  newly- 
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married  couple  into  the  Hand  and  Dagger;  and 
through  all  these  years,  Mrs  Winch  has  never 
quite  broken  off  her  connection  with  Belair ;  she 
still  goes  frequently  to  see  Lady  Spencelaugh.' 

'  How  do  you  account,'  said  John,  4  for  the 
existence  of  so  strong  a  tie  between  two  people  so 
different  in  social  position  as  Lady  Spencelaugh 
and  Mrs  Winch  V 

4 All  I  can  tell  you  with  regard  to  that  is  from 
hearsay,  and  not  from  observation,'  replied  the 
schoolmaster.  '  Lady  Spencelaugh  is  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  Yorkshire  squire.  When  young,  her 
health  was  very  delicate  ;  and  her  father,  with  the 
view  of  improving  it,  6ent  her  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  house  of  a  small  farmer,  one  of  his  tenants,  who 
resided  somewhere  in  that  wild  stretch  of  country 
between  Ingleton  and  Hawes,  in  the  North-west 
Riding.  Mrs  Winch  that  is  now,  was  the  daughter 
of  this  farmer;  and  the  two  girls,  living  under 
the  same  roof  for  live  or  six  years,  became  firmly 
attached  to  one  another ;  and  not  all  the  chances 
and  changes  of  after-life  have  been  able  to  trample 
out  this  early  liking :  the  great  lady  up  at  Belair 
has  never  forgotten  the  friend  of  her  youth.' 

'  Had  not  Mrs  Winch  a  brother,  when  she  first 
came  to  Normanford?'  asked  John. 

4  To  be  sure  she  had,'  replied  the  old  gentleman  ; 
*  and  a  drunken,  dissolute,  gambling  dog  he  was— 
a  surgeon  by  profession.  He  came  to  Normanford, 
and  began  to  practise  here  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Lady  Spencelaugh  ;  but  he  was  too  fond  of  shaking 
his  elbow  to  do  any  good  either  to  himself  or 
others ;  and  after  leading  a  useless,  bankru pt-sort-of 
life  for  two  or  three  years,  he  left  the  country,  and 
has  not  been  heard  of  in  this  neighbourhood  since.' 

4  Do  you  remember  his  name  V  said  John. 

4  To  be  sure.  His  name  was  Jeremiah,  or  Jerry, 
as  he  was  more  commonly  called.' 

4  But  the  surname  ?'  urged  John. 

4  Ah,  there  I  confess  I'm  at  fault,'  said  Mr  Edwin, 
after  a  minute  or  two  of  silent  cogitation.  4  It  was 
rather  an  uncommon  name,  I'm  sure  ;  but'  

4  Kreefe,'  broke  in  Miss  Edwin  hastily,  and  then 
went  on  silently  with  her  knitting. 

4  Ah,  to  be  sure,'  said  her  brother.  4  The  fellow's 
name  was  Jeremiah  Kreefe.' 

4  Was  he  married  V  said  John. 

4  Yes.  He  brought  his  wife  with  him  when  he 
came  here,  and  took  her  away  when  he  went' 

4  Any  family  V 

4  No—none,  said  Miss  Edwin  sharply,  consi- 
dering, perhaps,  that  it  w;is  within  her  province 
to  answer  such  a  question. 

4  Stay  a  moment,  Janet,  my  dear,'  said  Mr  Edwin 
with  lifted  forefinger.  4  Have  you  forgotten  what 
I  told  you  when  I  came  back  from  Liverpool  V 

4  No,  I  have  not  forgotten,'  answered  Miss  Edwin ; 
4  but  I  still  hold  to  the  same  opinion  that  I  did 
then,  that  it  was  not  the  child  of  Dr  Kreefe  and 
his  wife  whom  you  saw.' 

4  The  child  might  have  been  put  out  to  nurse, 
you  know,  without  any  one  in  this  neighbourhood 
being  aware  of  it,'  said  her  brother. 

4  A  most  uidikely  tbing,'  replied  ML*s  Edwin.  4  If 
the  child  were  their  own,  what  necessity  existed  for 
any  concealment  of  the  fact?  Besides,  I  remember 
to  have  heard  Mrs  Kreefe  say  more  than  once,  that 
she  thought  her  husband  would  love  her  more,  and 
be  a  better  man,  if  there  was  only  a  pretty  baby- 
face  to  entice  him  home  of  an  evening.  No,  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  Gustavus,  the  child  whom  you 
saw  was  not  their  own.' 


4  Then  you  incline  to  the  belief,'  said  Mr  Edwin, 
4  that  it  was  the  child  of  some  relative  or  friend 
whom  they  were  taking  over  with  them  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves.' 

4 1  cannot  think  otherwise,'  answered  the  little 
ladv. 

This  dialogue  was  listened  to  by  John  English 
with  breathless  interest.  4 1  have  a  particular 
reason,'  he  said, 4  for  wishing  to  know  all  that  can 
now  be  learned  respecting  the  antecedents  of  this 
man.  Pray,  oblige  me  by  giving  me  whatever 
particulars  you  can  recollect  of  the  little  incident 
just  spoken  of  by  you.' 

*  Willingly,'  replied  Mr  Edwin ;  4but  there  is  really 
nothing  worth  telling.  However — to  begin  at  the 
beginning — Kreefe  and  his  wife  had  beeu  about  two 
years  at  Normanford,  when  it  was  given  out  that 
they  were  about  to  emigrate  ;  and  sure  enough,  a 
few  weeks  later,  the  house  was  shut  up,  and  we  ' 
were  told  that  they  were  gone.  The  fact  of  their 
going  did  not  make  much  impression  on  my  mind, 
the  acquaintanceship  between  us  being  of  the  most 
distant  kind  ;  besides  which,  1  was  busy  just  then 
fitting  out  my  boy  Jack,  whose  mind  was  firmly 
bent  on  going  to  Australia,  About  a  week  or  nine 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  Kreefes  from  Nor- 
manford, I  found  myself  at  Liverpool  with  Jack 
in  tow.  Well,  sir,  I  "saw  my  boy  safely  on  board 
ship,  took  my  last  gripe  of  his  hand,  Baw  the  vessel 
he  was  in  fairly  under-weigh,  and  was  walking 
slowly  along  among  the  docks  and  basins,  for  I  lost 
my  way  going  back,  but  felt  just  then  in  too  dis- 
consolate a  mood  to  care  whither  I  was  wandering, 
when  I  saw  a  cab  draw  up  a  few  paces  before  me, 
from  which,  much  to  my  surprise,  there  descended 
Mr  and  Mrs  Kreefe,  and  a  chdd,  a  boy,  apparently 
about  five  years  of  age.  They  did  not  see  me,  and 
in  the  humour  in  which  I  then  was,  I  did  not  care 
to  go  forward  and  make  myself  known.  I  waited 
a  few  minutes,  and  saw  their  luggage  hoisted  on 
board,  and  themselves  cross  the  gangway,  and  dis- 
appear below  decks,  and  then  I  came  away.  Janet 
and  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  many  times 
since  that  day,  but  I  don't  recollect  that  we  have 
ever  spoken  of  it  to  any  one  but  you :  you  see  it 
was  no  business  of  oure.' 

John  had  listened  to  tills  narration  with  the 
deepest  interest.  Mr  Edwin  spoke  again.  4 1 
remember,'  he  said,  4  that  Kreefe  s  death  was  re- 
ported here  several  years  ago,  and  that  Mrs  Winch 
went  into  mourning  avowedly  on  his  account' 

4  Was  there  not  something  peculiar,'  said  John 
— 'something  out  of  the  common  way,  in  the 
appearance  of  this  Dr  Kreefe  V 

4  He  walked  with  a  limp,  one  of  his  legs  being 
shorter  than  the  other,'  said  the  ex-schoolmaster. 

4  And  had  a  slight  cast  in  one  eye,'  added  Miss 
Edwin. 

4  And  a  very  peculiar,  rugose,  aquiline  nose,' 
continued  her  brother.  4  Take  him  altogether, 
Jeremiah  Kreefe  was  certainly  a  singular-looking 
being ;  and  once  known,  would  not  readily  be 
forgotten.' 

John  English  walked  back  to  Cliff  Cottage  that 
night  with  many  strange  new  thoughts  at  work  in 
his  mind. 

CHAPTER  XVI. — THE  POSTSCRIPT. 

The  landlady  of  the  Hand  and  Dagger,  sitting 
one  afternoon  in  a  thoughtful  mood  in  the  bow 
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window  of  her  little  snuggery,  which  looked 
the  market-place,  saw  John  English  turn  the 
corner  of  the  opposite  street,  and  make  as  though 
he  were  coming  to  the  hotel  The  widow's  heart 
beat  faster  than  usual  as  she  drew  back  into  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room,  but  still  with  her  eye 
fixed  on  the  young  photographer.  He  had  been  in 
her  thoughts  at  the  very  moment  of  coming  into 
view— he  had  been  there  indeed  of  late  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  every  other  topic  His  prolonged 
stay  in  Normanford  made  her  anxious  and  uneasy. 
Nearly  a  month  had  elapsed  since  his  dismissal 
from  Belair,  but  still  he  lingered ;  and,  as  Mrs 
Winch  had  heard  from  a  reliable  source,  no  hint 
had  yet  been  received  by  Mrs  Jakewny  as  to  the 
probability  of  his  early  departure.  Why  did  he 
not  go?  And  why  did  he  call  so  often  on  that 
gossiping  old  Mr  Edwin  and  his  sister — people 
who  nad  known  her  (Mrs  Winch)  ever  since  ner 
arrival  at  Normanford  J  Above  all,  what  and  how 
much  of  a  certain  matter  did  he  know  ?  That  was 
the  great  question  ;  and  it  was  one  that  troubled 
Mrs  Winch's  peace  of  mind  by  day  and  night 
And  now  he  was  actually  coming  to  visit  her! 
The  widow  drew  in  her  breath,  and  her  thin  lips 
compressed  themselves  tightly,  while  her  eyebrows 
fell  a  little  lower  over  the  cold  wary  eyes  beneath 
them.  She  became  intent  on  her  sewing.  Sud- 
denly the  door  opened,  and  John  English  stood 
before  her. 

'Why,  Mr  English,  what  a  stranger  you  are!' 
said  tho  landlady,  dropping  her  work,  and  rising 
with  much  cordiality  of  manner.  '  I  thought  you 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  old  roof  that  first  shel- 
tered you  when  you  came  to  Normanford;'  she 
stopped  to  smile  on  him,  and  then  she  added  : 
'  Will  you  not  take  a  chair  /   Pray,  be  seated.' 

John  English  was  rather  taken  aback  by  this 
reception,  so  different  from  what  he  had  expected ; 
and  forgot  for  a  moment  or  two  what  he  had  intended 
to  Bay.  Could  it  be  really  true  that  he  had  been 
labouring  all  this  time  under  some  terrible  mis- 
apprehension—that there  was  nothing  but  a  mare's 
nest  at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  and  that  the 
widow  was  secretly  laughing  at  him  ?  No,  the 
proofs  were  too  overwhelming ;  and  the  woman 
who  stood  before  him  had  merely  put  on  that 
smiling  mask  to  help  her  in  her  endeavours  to 
hide  the  truth. 

'We  will  never  mind  the  old  roof  just  now,  if 
you  please,  Mrs  Winch,'  said  John  gravely,  as  he 
closed  the  door,  and  advanced  into  the  room.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  quite  as  well  aware  as  I  am 
of  the  nature  of  the  business  which  has  brought 
me  here  to-day— better,  perhaps.' 

'No,  really,'  answered  the  widow,  with  a  little 
dissentient  smile  and  shake  of  the  head  :  '  you 
credit  me  with  far  more  knowledge,  Mr  English, 
than  I  can  claim  to  possess.  Positively,  since  you 
put  the  case  on  a  business  footing,  I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  as  to  what  has  induced  you  to  favour 
me  with  a  visit  this  afternoon.'  She  paused  for  a 
moment  to  thread  her  needle  with  steady  hand  and 
clear  eye.  '  Stay,  though,'  she  added  as  John  was 
abou^  to  speak ;  '  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
can  perhaps  guess  the  cause  of  your  visit.  It  i9 
about  that  ridiculous  business  of  the  crossed  notes  ? 
Annoying  to  yon,  I  have  no  doubt ;  especially  after 
reading  by  accident  my  opinion  of  you  as  expressed 
in  the  note  intended  for  Lady  Spencelaugh.  How 
you  must  have  looked  when  you  read  it !  and  the 
only  wonder  is,  you  have  not  been  here  about  it 


before.  I  declare  I  have  had  several  good  langhs 
to  myself  when  I  have  thought  about  it.  But  I  am 
forgetting  that  it  has  not  yet  been  explained  to  you. 
No  wonder  you  look  mystified.  You  see,  it  all 
arose  through  a  mistake  of  mine.  Your  name  is 
not  such  a  very  uncommon  one  ;  and  I  mistook  you 
for  another  Mr  English— a  Mr  Ephraim  English,  a 
man  whom  I  have  never  seen  ;  but  who,  unfortu- 
nately, has  it  in  his  power  seriously  to  annoy  both 
Lady  Spencelaugh  and  me.  As  soon  as  I  discovered 
the  mistake,  I  sent  Jerry  to  your  lodgings  with  a 
message,  asking  you  to  be  good  enough  to  look  in 
here  the  first  time  you  might  be  passing ;  but,  I 
suppose,  the  poor  foolish  lad  omitted  to  deliver  it. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  you  will  accept 
my  apologies  for  the  annoyance  which  the  mistake 
has  caused  you.  I  con  assure  you  that  you  do  not 
regret  it  more  heartily  than  I  do  myself. 

'  But  you  were  quite  aware  from  the  first,  Mrs 
Winch,'  said  the  young  man, '  that  my  name  was 
John  English,  and  nothing  eb>e.  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  such  a  mistake  could  arise.' 

'So  was  I,  when  I  came  to  think  coolly  of  it 
afterwards,'  said  the  widow.  *  So  stupid  of  me,  was 
it  not  ?  But  besides  the  singular  coincidence  of 
the  surname,  there  were  other  circumstances  on 
which  1  need  not  enter  now,  which  induced  me  to 
think  that  you  were  the  person  I  had  in  my  mind 
when  that  note  was  written.  But  now  that  the 
matter  has  been  clearly  explained,  I  hope  there  id 
nothing  to  prevent  our  being  good  friends  for  the 
future. 

John  was  silent.  Was  this  woman's  explanation  to 
be  accepted  as  the  truth  ?  To  his  ear,  it  nad  not  tho 
fine  ring  of  sterling  coin.  '  We  will  put  aside  for  the 
present  your  explanation  of  the  note,  Mrs  Winch, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  correct,'  said  John  in 
his  simple,  straightforward  way,  which  had  yet 
nothing  of  rudeness  in  it  '  There  are  one  or  two 
other  circumstances  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  you, 
and  which  vou  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  explain 
equally  well.' 

The  widow  had  been  steadily  sewing  all  this 
time ;  she  now  paused  to  bite  off  the  end  of  her 
thread,  and  then  looked  up  at  John  with  a  smile. 
She  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  said :  '  Go  on '  as 
plainly  as  words  could  have  done. 

'  You  had  a  brother,'  began  John  ;  and  then  he 
stopped,  for  the  widow  started  at  his  words,  and 
turned  on  him  a  quick,  terrified  glance,  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  note.  But  next  moment,  she  was 
herself  again,  as  cool  and  collected  as  before.  '  You 
had  a  brother,'  resumed  John ; '  by  name,  Jeremiah 
Krccfe ;  by  profession,  a  surgeon ;  who,  with  his 
wife,  emigrated  to  America  twenty-one  years  ago.' 

'Quite  true,'  said  the  widow;  'and  who,  you 
might  have  added,  unfortunately  died  there  some 
seven  or  eight  years  since.    Proceed,  sir,  pray.' 

•Mr  Kreefe  walked  with  a  limp,  and  had  a 
peculiar  cast  in  one  of  his  eyes.' 

'Admitted,'  said  the  widow.  'His  misfortune, 
and  not  his  fault,  in  both  cases.' 

'  Mr  Kreefe  never  had  a  son,  I  think  V 

'  Certainly  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.' 

'  He  was  in  the  habit,  1  believe,  of  corresponding 
with  you  occasionally  after  his  arrival  in  America.' 

•  Yes  ;  Jerry  and  I  were  always  friendly  ;  and  I 
have  had  many  letters  from  bim  at  different  times. 
But  really,  Mr  English,  these  are  purely  family 
matters,  and  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  they  can 
possibly  concern  yon.' 

'  1  shall  come  to  that  presently,'  said  John.   •  As 
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you  were  on  such  intimate  terms  with  your  brother, 
you  con  doubtless  give  me  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  name,  birthplace,  and  parentage  of  the 
child — a  boy — whom  he  took  with  him  from 
England,  ana  who  lived  with  him  in  America  for 
four  years.   Can  you  not  do  this  ?  ' 

The  widow  felt  her  heart  cease  beating  for  a 
moment  or  two ;  she  seemed  to  grow  pale  inter- 
nally ;  but  her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  expressed 
nothing  but  genuine  surprise. 

'  You  astonish  me,  Mr  English/  she  said, '  more 
than  I  can  telL  I  think  you  must  have  been  mis- 
informed ;  but  if  what  you  say  is  true,  I  assure  you 
that  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  any  child  taken 
by  my  brother  and  his  wife  with  them  to  America. 
Surely  you  must  have  been  misinformed.' 

'There  is  nothing  but  the  simple  truth  in  what  I 
have  told  you,'  said  John  sadly.  '  I  whom  you  see 
before  you  am  that  unfortunate  child.  I  was  taken 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  care  of  your  brother ;  I 
lived  with  him  for  four  years  in  some  little  country 
town;  and  then'  

*  Yes,  and  then  ? '  said  the  widow  eagerly. 

4  What  followed  after  that  docs  not  concern  my 
story  at  present,'  said  John. — '  Do  you  mean,  Mrs 
Winch,'  he  went  on, '  to  tell  me  solemnly  that  you 
know  nothing  whatever  of  such  a  circumstance  7 ' 

'  I  assert  most  positively,  Mr  English,'  said  the 
landlady,  *  that  I  am  in  utter  and  entire  ignorance 
of  the  transaction  you  mention.  My  brother,  in 
this  matter,  never  favoured  me  with  his  confidence  ; 
and  certainly  his  letters  never  hinted,  even  in  the 
most  remote  manner,  at  anything  of  the  kind.  You 
have  surprised  me  more  than  I  could  express  to 
you  in  any  words.' 

'When  I  came  here  this  afternoon,'  said  John, 
'  it  was  with  the  conviction  that,  if  you  only  chose 
to  do  so,  you  could  give  me  some  particulars  of  my 
birth  and  parentage — that  you  could  perhaps  even 
tell  me  my  fathers  name,  and  reveal  to  me  who  I 
am.  But  I  suppose  I  must  go  back  as  ignorant  as 
I  came.' 

The  widow  had  triumphed,  and  she  could  afford 
to  sympathise.  '  I  declare,  Mr  English,  it  is  quite 
a  little  romance,'  she  said  ;  '  hardly  to  be  credited 
in  these  sober  nineteenth-century  days,  is  it  ?  Sad 
for  you,  of  course,  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  for  you 
sincerely.  But  the  world  holds  many  a  good  man 
who  has  been  obliged  to  do  without  a  father;  and  I 
am  sure,  Mr  English,  that  you  have  talent  enough 
to  make  your  own  career.' 

John  sat  gazing  moodily  into  the  fixe,  but 
answered  never  a  word. 

4  My  brother,  in  his  letters  from  Willsburgh'  

4  Willsburgh  !'  exclaimed  John,  starting  up  ; 
4  that  is  the  very  name !  That  is  the  place  where 
I  lived  with  Jeremiah  Kreefe.  Do  what  I 
would,  I  never  could  bring  it  to  mind  before. — 
Thank  you,  Mrs  Winch,  for  so  valuable  a  piece  of 
information ;'  and  he  took  out  his  pocket-book, 
and  wrote  down  the  name  there  and  then.  The 
widow,  in  her  elation,  had  incautiously  lost  a 
point,  and  was  proportionally  mortified  thereby. 

4  And  what  do  you  purpose  doing  next  in  this 
matter,  Mr  English  T  she  asked. — 4  It  may  be  useful 
to  know  his  next  move,'  she  said  to  herself. 

'As  soon  as  my  affairs  will  admit  of  it,'  said 
John,  4 1  shall  go  to  America,  and  hunt  out  this 
Willsburgh  ;  and  if  I  only  succeed  in  finding  it 
(and  find  it  I  will),  I  may  be  able  to  pick  up  some 
information  there  which  will  materially  assist  me 
in  my  search.' 


4  Your  search  for  what  ? ' 

4  My  search  for  a  Name,'  said  John. 

4  You  appear  to  forget,  Mr  English,  that  my 
brother  and  his  wife  are  both  dead.' 

4 Is  Mrs  Kreefe  dead?'  said  John  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment  4  My  hopes  lay  in  finding  her 
still  alive.' 

4  She  died  shortly  after  her  husband — seven 
vears  ago,'  said  the  widow,  telling  the  lie  boldly. 
Barbara  Kreefe  had  only  been  dead  a  few  months. 
4  Besides  which,  they  removed  from  Willsburgh 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since,  and  have  doubtless 
been  forgotten  long  ago.' 

4  Then  my  hopes  in  that  direction  are  crushed 
into  a  very  small  compass,'  said  John. — 4 1  need 
not  detain  you  any  longer,  Mrs  Winch,'  he  said  as 
he  rose.  'I  suspected  you  wrongly,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it' 

4  Pray  do  not  speak  of  it,  Mr  English,'  said  the 
widow  graciously.  4  If  I  can  assist  you  in  any  way 
in  this  matter,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.' 

John  English  took  up  his  hat 

4  Is  your  stay  in  Normanford  likely  to  be  a  long 
one?'  said  the  widow  carelessly,  as  she  proceeded 
to  fold  up  the  work  on*  which  she  had  been  so 
busily  engaged. 

4 1  can  hardly  tell,'  said  John  with  hesitation ;  4 1 
have  little  to  stay  for  now,  and  you  may  expect 
any  day  to  hear  that  I  am  gone.' 

'You  will  not  go  without  saying  good-bye,  I 
hope,'  said  the  smiling  landlady. 

Scarcely  had  John  said  good-bye  for  the  time 
being,  and  left  the  room,  than  the  widow  rose, 
and  with  flashing  eyes,  and  her  hands  crossed  over 
her  bosom,  as  though  to  keep  her  excitement  within 
bounds,  began  to  pace  the  little  apartment  with 
rapid  strides.  4  The  danger  is  over,  thank  Heaven ! ' 
she  exclaimed  fervently ;  4  but  on  the  edge  of  what 
a  precipice  we  Ixave  been  standing — my  Lady  and 
I !  How  strange  that  he,  out  of  all  the  millions 
now  living  in  the  world,  should  turn  up  at  this 
out-of-the-way  spot,  without  either  instinct  or 
memory  to  guide  his  footsteps  hither !  Who  can 
say  with  surety  that  the  evil  they  have  done,  be  it 
ever  so  long  ago,  shall  never  be  brought  to  light  ? 
What  a  straigntforward,  frank,  handsome  fellow 
he  is  !  Ah,  if  he  only  knew  all !  But  I  dare  not 
imagine  such  a  possibility.  No,  we  are  safe  now, 
my  Lady  and  I — safe— safe— safe !' 

Hardly  had  the  last  word  escaped  her  lips, 
when  the  door  was  re-opened,  and  John  English 
stood  again  before  her.  Some  fine  instinct  warned 
her  of  coming  danger,  even  before  he  had  spoken  a 
word,  and  she  was  on  her  guard  in  a  moment  4 1 
think,  Mrs  Winch,'  said  John — and  there  was  a 
change  in  his  tone  which  she  did  not  fail  to  detect 
— 4 1  think  you  stated  most  positively  that  the  fact 
of  your  brother  having  taken  a  child  with  him  to 
America  was  entirely  unknown  to  you  V 

4  Precisely  so.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstance whatever.' 

4  What  port  did  your  brother  sail  from  T 

4  From  Liverpool,  I  believe.' 

*  Did  you  not  go  to  Liverpool  with  your  brother 
to  see  him  off?'  demanded  John. 

4  By  what  right  do  you  catecliise  me  in  this  way, 
Mr  English  ?'  said  the  widow  hadghtily.  All  her 
efforts  could  not  keep  the  tell-tale  colour  out  of 
her  cheeks. 

4  By  the  right  of  a  man  who  has  been  foully 
wronged,'  replied  John.  4  Answer  me  a  straight- 
forward question  in  a  straightforward  way,  Mrs 
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"Winch.  Did  yon,  or  did  you  not,  accompany 
your  brother  to  Liverpool,  and  see  him  safe  on 
board  ship  V 

'  I  did/  said  the  widow. 

'Then  most  certainly  yon  must  be  aware  that 
your  brother  took  a  child  with  him  in  the  vessel.' 

'  I  am  aware  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am 
positive  that  there  was  no  child  there.' 

'  Let  me  refresh  your  memory ;  and  remember, 
I  have  my  information  from  an  eye-witness  who 
is  still  alive.  You  and  your  brother,  together  with 
his  wife  and  a  boy  about  five  years  old,  were  driven 
in  a  cab  to  the  dock  in  which  the  vessel  they  were  to 
sail  in  was  moored.  You  bade  them  good-bye  there 
and  then.  Dr  Kreefe,  his  wife,  and  the  lad  then 
went  aboard ;  and  after  a  last  wave  of  the  hand, 
you  turned  away,  and  were  driven  back  in  the 
same  cab  by  which  you  had  come. — Who  was 
that  boy?' 

'  I  will  answer  no  more  questions,'  said  the 
widow  huskily.   She  was  pale  enough  now. 

*  Then  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question  I  have, 
just  asked  you  V 

'  I  do.' 

'Consider  well  before  you  finally  decide.  You 
have  been  prevaricating  with  me  from  the  first, 
and  that  you  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  black 
piece  of  work  which  tore  a  helpless  child  from 
his  home,  and  deprived  him  of  nis  name,  I  can 
no  longer  doubt.  But  much  of  this  evil  may  still 
be  undone  by  a  free  and  frank  confession.  I  warn 
you,  however,  that  should  you  still  refuse  to  furnish 
me  with  the  information  I  want,  I  will  use  my 
utmost  efforts — ay,  though  it  should  cost  me  twenty 
of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and  every  penny  I 
possess— to  bring  this  crime  to  light,  ana  punish 
the  perpetrators  of  it.  Once  more  I  ask  you, 
whose  child  was  it  that  was  taken  aboard  V 

'The  child  of  a  friend/  said  the  landlady  slowly 
and  coldly, '  which  my  brother  agreed  to  take  out 
to  some  of  its  relatives  in  America.  It  died  during 
the  voyage  ;  and  that  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter.' 

'  Woman,  you  lie  !'  said  John  savagely.  '  I  see 
plainly  that  you  will  not  speak  the  truth.  I  have 
given  you  fair  warning ;  and  when  the  day  of  retri- 
bution comes,  I  will  not  spare  you.' 

'  And  I  warn  you,  John  English,  not  to  meddle 
further  in  a  matter  that  in  no  wise  concerns  you,' 
said  the  widow.  '  You  know  not  whither  it  may 
lead  you.  As  for  your  threats,  I  laugh  at  them.  A 
young  man's  empty  bravado ! — nothing  more. — He 
is  gone,  and  docs  not  hear  me.  Oh,  my  lady,  my 
lady !  what  evil  day  is  this  coming  surely  upon  us ! ' 

John  English,  on  leaving  his  lodgings  to  walk  up 
to  the  hotel,  had  had  a  note  from  old  Mr  Edwin 

Jut  into  his  hands.  It  was  a  simple  invitation  to 
ohn  to  go  and  smoke  a  friendly  pipe  with  the  old 
gentleman  that  evening,  if  not  otherwise  engaged, 
but  concluded  with  a  postscript,  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '  I  forgot  to  mention,  when  I  was 
telling  you  the  other  evening  about  that  affair  of 
Kreefc's,  in  which  you  seemed  so  strangely  inter- 
ested, that  Mrs  Winch  of  the  Hand  and  Dagger 
was  at  the  docks  that  day,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
was,  and  saw  the  doctor,  his  wife,  and  the  strange 
child  on  board  the  ship.'  The  postscript  then  went 
on  to  give  the  further  details  as  recounted  by  John 
to  Mrs  Winch. 

John,  on  receiving  the  note,  had  opened  it ;  and 
having  taken  in  the  contents  with  one  careless 
glance,  without  noticing  the  postscript,  had 
then  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  his  mind  being 


anxiously  engaged  iust  then  with  his  approaching 
visit  to  Mrs  Winch.  On  leaving  the  Hand  and 
Dagger,  he  had  referred  to  Mr  Edwin's  note  again, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  hour 
had  been  named  by  the  old  gentleman  for  his  visit. 
What  effect  the  perusal  of  the  postscript  had  on 
him,  the  reader  has  already  seen. 

On  leaving  the  Hand  and  Dagger  for  the  second 
t  ime.  John  English  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Belair. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  during  the  last  few 
minutes  to  call  upon  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  seek 
from  her  some  explanation  as  to  the  contents  of 
Mrs  Winch's  note,  which  seemed  to  connect  him  in 
some  mysterious  way  with  her  Ladyship ;  for  he 
no  longer  gave  any  credence  to  the  landlady's 
version  of  the  affair.  '  Mrs  Winch  may  perhaps 
be  playing  a  hidden  game  on  her  own  account,  and 
without  Lady  Spencelaugh's  knowledge  ;  my  seeing 
her  Ladyship  may  therefore  be  of  service  both  to 
herself  and  me.  If,  on  the  contrary,  her  Ladyship 
is  leagued  with  Mrs  Winch  against  me,  I  shall  at 
least  know  the  forces  against  which  I  have  to  fight' 
The  reading  of  the  postscript  had  decided  him  not 
to  leave  Normanford  for  the  present 

When  he  reached  Belair,  he  sent  in  his  card, 
with  a  remark  pencilled  on  it,  that  his  business 
was  urgent  and  private.  '  Her  Ladyship  is  not  at 
home,'  said  the  large  footman,  returning  after  an 
interval  of  three  minutes  with  John's  card  still 
on  his  salver.  And  so  John  was  politely  bowed 
out  of  the  great  house. — '  I  will  write  to  Lady 
Spencelaugh  to-night,'  said  John  to  himself,  as  he 
sauntered  back  through  the  park  ;  '  she  shall  have 
my  statement  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  Mrs  Winch's  ; 
and  she  must  then  judge  for  herself  between  the 
two.' 

He  wrote  accordingly ;  but  his  letter  was  returned 
to  him  the  following  morning  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
without  a  word  of  any  kind.  'We  are  to  do 
enemies,  then,  I  suppose,'  said  John  sadly,  as  he 
flung  his  missive  into  the  fire,  and  watched  it 
shrivel  into  ashes. 

IRISH  BULLS. 

Wht  the  Irish,  of  all  people,  should  be  distin- 
guished for  bull-making,  or  why  there  should  exist 
amongst  the  natives  of  Ireland  such  an  innate  and 
irresistible  propensity  to  blunderf  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  or  decide.  Mr  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  in 
their  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  Irish  Bulls, 
endeavour  to  account  for  it  thus:  '  That  the 
English,  not  being  the  mother-tongue  of  the  natives 
of  Ireland,  to  them  it  is  a  foreign  language, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  scarcely  within  the  limits 
of  probability  that  they  should  avoid  making 
blunders  both  in  speaking  and  writing.'  However 
this  may  be,  an  Irish  bull  is  a  thing  more  easily 
conceived  than  defined.  Perhaps,  did  we  search  for 
its  precedent  among  the  long  List  of  bold  tropes  and 
figures  handed  down  to  us  from  the  old  Greek  writers 
and  orators,  the  nearest  approach  we  could  find  to 
it  would  be  under  the  title  of  Catachreris — A  cata- 
chresis  being  '  the  boldest  of  any  trope,  necessity 
make*  it  borrow  and  employ  an  expression  or  term 
contrary  to  the  thing  it  means  to  express.'  This  cer- 
tainly conveys  a  just  idea  of  what  an  Irish  bull  is 
or  should  be. 

Many  of  the  following  examples  we  give  as 
original ;  they  occurred  within  our  own  personal 
knowledge,  and  were  never  before  published.  The 
rest  we  have  selected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and 
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have  been  caTeful  always  to  distinguish  between 
blunders  and  bulls — a  distinction  which  is  often 
neglected.  Even  Mr  and  Miss  Edgeworth  them- 
selves have  misapprehended  the  difference  in  more 
instances  than  that  of  the  renowned  Paddy  Blake, 
who  perpetrated  what  they  call  '  a  most  perfect 
bull.'  On  hearing  an  English  gentleman  speaking 
in  praise  of  the  fine  echo  of  Killarney,  which 
repeat*  the  sound  forty  times,  Pat  promptly 
replied :  'Faith,  sir,  that's  nothing  at  all  to  the 
fine  echo  in  my  father's  garden  in  Galwav,  for  if 
you  say  to  it :  "  How  do  you  do,  Paddy  Blake  ? " 
it  will  immediately  make  answer :  "  Pretty  well, 
I  thank  you,  sir." ' 

Now,  this  echo  of  Paddy  Blake's,  which  has  '  long 
been  the  admiration  of  Christendom,'  does  not  at 
all  deserve  the  name  or  appellation  of  an  Irish 
bull.  It  is  rather  an  exquisite  specimen  of  that 
wit,  quickness  of  repartee  and  good-humoured  drol- 
lery, for  which  the  Irish  are  famous ;  but  it  does 
not  present  to  our  mind  the  double  arrangement 
of  thought  and  expression  so  absolutely  essential 
to  the  proper  construction  of  a  genuine  bulL 

One  of  the  richest  specimens  of  a  real  Irish  bull 
which  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice,  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  cle.ver  and  witty,  but  blundering  Irish 
knight,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  when  inviting  a  certain 
English  nobleman  to  visit  him.  4  If,  sir,'  said  he, 
'  you  ever  come  within  a  mile  of  my  house,  I  hope 
yon  will  stop  there !'  Another  by  the  same  gentle- 
man is  well  worth  recording.  Being  asked  how  he 
accounted  for  his  countrymen  making  so  many 
bulls,  he  replied :  '  I  cannot  tell,  if  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  climate.  I  fancy,  if  an  Englishman  was 
born  in  Ireland,  he  would  just  make  as  many.'  The 
same  laughable  train  of  thought  seems  to  have 
seized  upon  a  countryman  of  this  Irish  litterateur, 
who,  exceedingly  enjoying  an  apple-pie  which  was 
flavoured  with  a  few  green  gooseberries,  exclaimed : 
'Ah,  what  a  darling  of  an  apple-pie  it  would  be 
if  it  were  all  made  of  green  gooseberries  I ' 

This,  again,  reminds  us  of  that  well-known 
instance  of  wounded  Irish  pride  related  of  the  porter 
of  a  Dublin  grocer,  who  was  brought  by  his  master 
before  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  stealing  choco- 
late, to  which  he  could  scarcely  plead  *  not  guilty.' 
On  being  asked  to  whom  he  sold  it,  the  pride  of 
Patrick  was  exceedingly  wounded.  '  To  whom  did 
I  sell  it  V  cried  Pat.  'Now,  do  you  think  I  was  so 
mane  as  to  take  it  to  sell  V  'Pray,- then,  sir,'  said 
the  J.  P.,  'what  did  you  do  with  it!'  'Do  wid 
it  ?  Well,  then,  since  you  must  know,  I  took  it 
home,  and  me  and  my  ould  'oman  made  lay  of  it' 

A  rich  bull  is  recorded  of  an  Irishman  at  cards, 
who,  on  inspecting  the  pool,  found  it  deficient: 
'  Here  is  a  shilling  short,'  said  he :  '  who  put  it 
in?' 

This  bull  was  actually  perpetrated  ;  so  also  was 
the  following  :  Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish 
bar,  Doyle  and  Yelverton,  quarrelled  one  day,  so 
violently,  that  from  hard  words  they  came  to  hard 
blows.  Doyle,  the  more  powerful  man  of  the  two 
(at  the  fists,  at  least),  knocked  down  his  antagonist 
twice,  vehemently  exclaiming :  •  You  scoundrel, 
I  '11  make  you  behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman.' 
To  which  Yelverton,  rising,  replied  with  equal 
indignation  :  '  No,  sir,  never.  I  defy  you,  I  defy 
yon  !    You  could  not  do  it.' 

The  next  declaration  of  independence  we  record 
occurred  to  our  own  knowledge.  It  was  uttered  by 
an  exasperated  rural  lover,  whose  sweetheart  had 
driven  him  'beyond  the  beyonds'  with  her  '  court- 


ings'  and  'carryings-on'  with  his  rival.  'I  will 
never  spake  to  you  more ! '  he  exclaimed  with 
exceeding  vexation.  '  Keep  your  spake  to  yourself 
then,'  said  the  provoking  girl  coolly  ;  '  I  am  sure 
I  can  live  without  either  it  or  your  company.'  '  I 
am  sure  so  can  J,  then,'  was  the  wrathful  rejoinder. 

Here  are  some  more  originals :  '  Will  you  run 
away  with  me  to-morrow  night,  Kate,  dear?'  said 
Phil  to  his  charming  rustic  belle,  who  hod  just 
arrived  at  the  years  of  tn-discretion  :  '  Ah,  no,  my 
I  dear  Phil,'  replied  the  young  lady,  with  great  sens.e 
of  prudence  and  decorum  ;  '  I  will  do  no  such  an 
action  as  that ;  but  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  will  do 
— I'll  run  away  witliout  you,  and  then  you  can 
run  after  me,  ami  so  we  will  meet  at  my  aunt's 
that  same  eveninV 

Perhaps  we  should  explain,  that  those  runaway 
matches  are  not  by  any  means  very  hazardous  or 
romantic  affairs ;  they  might  more  justly  be 
termed  voalk-aways,  being  as  unlike  as  possible  the 
forcible  helter-skelter  abduction  of  the  goose  by 
the  fox,  or  the  ride  of  the  renowned  Lochinvar. 
The  young  couple  only  walk  quietly  across  a  few 
fields  (under  cover  of  the  night,  of  course)  to  the 
house  of  some  kind-hearted  but  indiscreet  neigh- 
bour, who  can't  think  of  being  so  hard-hearted  as 
to  prevent  them  *  gettin*  the  words  said.' 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with 
the  gallant  young  Irishman,  who  declared  to  his 
sweetheart  that  he  was  in  such  a  way  about  her  he 
couldn't  sleep  at  night  for  dreaming  of  her.  A 
parallel  instance  to  this  occurred  in  our  own 
hearing,  when  a  poor  fellow  protested  to  '  his  girl ' 
in  the  nayfield,  that  his  two  eyes  hadn't  qone  togetiier 
all  night  for  thinking  about  her.  '  Very  likely 
they  did  not,'  replied  this  sweet  plague  of  his 
life, '  for  I  see  your  nose  is  between  them  ! ' 

The  following  was  perpetrated  by  a  young  Irish 
gentleman,  who  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  a 
certain  young  Irish  lady  at  the  house  of  a  common 
lady-friend,  who  had  expressed  her  entire  readiness 
(as  most  ladies  would,  under  similar  temptations) 
to  perform  the  amiable  part  of  'daisy-picker'  to 
the  young  couple. 

'  But,'  said  the  poor  fellow  anxiously,  '  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  embarrassing,  you  know,  as 
to  meet  a  girl  by  appointment  I  am  sure,  under 
the  circumstances,  /  wouldn't  be  myself — neither 
would  she  !  Suppose,  my  dear  madam,  you  could 
manage  it  so  as  to  let  us  meet  at  your  house 
some  evening  without  either  of  us  being  aware  that 
the  other  was  present.' 

Still  another  pair  of  lovers  claim  our  atten- 
tion. The  young  lady  less  flustered  than  her 
admirer,  addressed  him  in  these  terms :  '  I 
like  you  exceedingly,  but  I  cannot  quit  my 
home.  I  am  a  widows  only  darling,  and  no 
husband  could  equal  mv  parent  in  kindness.'  '  She 
may  be  kind,'  replied  her  wooer  enthusiastically, 
'  but  be  my  wife — we  will  all  live  together,  and  see 
if  I  don't  beat  your  mother  /' 

The  next  Irishman  who  comes  under  our  notice 
is  married,  but  not  very  happily.  Having  entered 
into  holy  bonds  at  the  youthful  age  of  nineteen, 
he  discovers  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  the  cere- 
mony performed  than  afterwards  to  maintain  an 
establishment  Repenting  him  that  he  bad  pro- 
cured a  wife  without  the  means  of  supporting  ner, 
he  declares  that  he  never  will  marry  so  young  again 
if  he  lives  to  be  the  age  of  Methuselah. 

The  next  sight  we  get  into  the  cares  and  troubles 
that  married  life  is  heir  to  is  through  the  mild 
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remonstrance  of  a  Hibernian  Paterfamilias,  who 
declares  to  his  wife  that  he  really  wishes  the 
children  could  be  kept  in  the  nursery  while  he  is 
at  home, '  although,'  he  considerately  adds, '  I  would 
not  objut  to  their  noise  if  they  would  only  keep 
quiet.' 

All  this  time,  however,  the  Indies  have  been 
keeping  an  unnatural  silence;  and  it  is  time  that 
they  should  speak  out  But  let  even  their  Bulls 
be  listened  to  with  gallantry;  and  especially  this 
one,  since  it  was  delivered,  by  a  young  lady- 
friend  of  my  own.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
London,  she  was  one  day  defending  her  coun- 
try with  characteristic  warmth  against  charges 
made  concerning  its  bull-making  propenaitiws 
by  a  witty  Englishman.  4  Well,'  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  4  if  you  won't  allow  you  commit 
bulls,  you  must,  at  all  events,  confess  you  commit 
an  outrageous  number  of  murders ! '  '  Granted,' 
cried  the  Irish  girl ;  4  yet  even  our  murders  are 
not  at  all  so  atrocious  in  their  character  as  your 

English  ones '          «  Oh,  now,  now  ! '  broke  in  the 

gentleman  mischievously,  4  only  listen  to  this  girl 
defending  her  murders  !l  4  No,'  she  replied  ;  4  not 
defending,  but  comparing  them.  It  is  seldom  you 
hear  of  an  Irishman  staining  hit  own  hearthstone 
with  blood,  if  his  wife  offend  him ;  a  few  hard  words, 
or  at  most  a  few  hard  blows,,  are  her  punishment ; 
but  if  the  English  boor's  wife  offend  him,  very 
likely  the  will  go  to  bed  to-night  to  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing anil  find  her  throat  cut.' 

On  another  occasion,  when  acknowledging  some 
handsome  compliments  paid  her  by  a  young  Eng- 
lishwoman, this  same  lady  exclaimed :  4  Ah !  my 
dear  Lizzie,  how  kind  of  you  to  think  so  highly 
of  me  as  you  do!  How  different  you  are  from 
other  ill-natured  girls  I  know!' 

We  shall  now  introduce  you  to  a  respectable 
old  lady,  who  was  walking  along  a  country  road 
one  day  as  quietly  as  any  old  lady  could  walk, 
when  suddenly  her  indignation  was  aroused,  on 
beholding  the  untidy  abode  of  a  small  Irish  fanner, 
who,  in  true  Mrs  M4Clarty  style,  chose  to  have  his 
office-houses,  cesspool,  and  dunghill  right  in  front 
of  his  dwelling-house,  whereupon  the  old  lady 
exclaimed  :  4  Dear  me,  dear  me !  how  I  do  hate  to 
see  a  house  with  its  rear  in  the  front.' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  Dublin,  where  doubt- 
less still  resides  that  old  beggar-woman,  who,  whilst 
soliciting  charity,  declared  she  was  the  mother  of 
sic  small  children  and  a  rick  husband. 

We  wonder  was  this  lady  any  relation  to  the 
poor  Irishman  who  offered  his  only  old  saucepan  for 
side  ;  his  children  gathering  round  him  inquired 
why  he  did  so.  4  Ah,  my  honeys,'  said  he,  4  sure  I 
wouldn't  be  nfther  partin'  wid  it  if  it  wasn't  to  get 
some  money  to  buy  somethin'  to  put  in  it.' 

It  was  in  Dublin  city  that  our  good-humoured 
maid-of-all-work,  Molly,  once  related  to  her  young 
mistress  a  most  marvcflous  dream  she  had  had  the 
night  before. 

4 Pooh,  pooh !'  cries  the  latter  at  its  conclusion; 
4  you  must  have  been  asleep,  Molly,  when  you 
dreamed  such  nonsense.' 


4  Indeed,  1  was  not  then,' replies  the  indignant 
Molly ;  '  1  was  just  as  wide  awake  as  I  am  this 


minute.' 

We  i;ro  now  going  to  introduce  to  you  what 
in  drapers'  parlance  would  be  called  a  4  choice 
variety;'  and  which  wt;  only  wish,  in  displaying 
our  light  fantastic  stores,  we  could  recommend 
with  half  the  address  with  which  a  draper  of  my 


acquaintance  once  recommended  a  certain  rich 
material  for  ladies'  dresses  to  a  customer.  4  Madam,' 
said  he, 4  it  will  wear  for  ever,  and  make  a  petticoat 
afterwards.' 

This  draper,  however,  is  almost  outdone  by  an 
enterprising  furrier,  who  intimates  to  4  all  such 
ladies  as  desire  genuine  furs,  that  he  will  make 
muffs,  boas,  &c.  out  of  their  own  skins' 

The  next  bull  that  occurs  to  me  was  uttered  by  a 
poor  woman,  who,  in  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  her 
maternal  heart,  was  declaring  to  a  kind-hearted 
listener,  that  since  the  world  was  a  world  there 
never  was  such  a  clever  boy  as  her  Bill — he  had 
iust  made  two  chairs  and  a  fiddle  out  of  his  own 
head,  and  had  plenty  of  wood  left  for  another. 

A  similar  luechanical  genius  had  that  Irish 
carpenter  in  America,  who  in  sending  in  his  littlo 
account  to  a  farmer  for  whom  he  had  been  working, 
informed  him  that  it  was  4  for  hanging  two  barn- 
doors and  himtclf,  seven  hours,  one  dollar  and  a 
half.' 

In  direct  contradistinction  to  this  acknowledged 
attempt  at  self-destruction,  we  have  the  story  of 
a  certain  physician,  who,  conducting  a  post-mortem 
examination  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  reported  that 
he  was  unable  to  discover  whether  the  child  was 
alive  at  the  time  of  its  death,  or  not. 

4  As  I  was  going  over  the  bridge  the  other  day,' 
said  a  native  of  Erin :  4 1  met  Pat  Hewins. 
44  Hewins,"  says  I,  44  how  are  you  V   44  Pretty  well, 
thank  you,  Donnelly,"  says  he.    44  Donnelly! "  says 
]  I ;  44  that 's  not  my  name."   44  Faith,  then,  no  more 
i  is  mine  Hewins."   So  with  that  we  looked  at  nich 
J  other  agin,  an'  sure  enough  it  was  navthcr  of  us. 
— Aud  where  is  the  bull  in  that,  now 

It  must  have  been  a  twin-sister  of  this  gentle- 
man, who,  having  been  nearly  drowned  by  falling 
into  a  well,  committed  a  vcrv  rich  bull,  when 
she  piously  and  thankfully  declared  that  only  for 
Providence  and  another  tvoman  bIic  never  would 
have  got  out. 

Horace  Walpole  records  in  his  Walpoliana  an 
Irish  bull,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  the  best  he 
ever  met  with.  4 1  hate  that  woman,'  said  a  gentle- 
man, looking  at  a  person  who  had  been  his  nurse— 
4  /  hate  her,  for  when  I  was  a  child,  she  changed  me  at 
nurse.'  This  was  indeed  a  perplexing  assertion  : 
but  we  have  a  similar  instance  recorded  in  the 
autobiography  of  an  Irishman,  who  gravely  informs 
us  that  he  4  ran  away  early  in  life  from  his  father, 
on  discovering  he  was  only  his  uncle.' 

Again,  a  poor  Irish  lad,  complaining  of  the 
harsh  behaviour  of  his  father,  declares  he  just 
treats  him  as  if  he  were  his  son  by  another  father 
and  mother. 

The  next  bull  we  record  is  redolent  of  the  soil, 
and  proves  that  in  Ireland  at  least  the  determi- 
nation to  overcome  impossibilities  is  not  yet 
extinct.  An  Irishman,  having  challenged  a  gentle- 
man to  fight  a  duel,  who  somehow  forgot  to  attend 
the  appointment,  met  accidentally  that  same 
day  the  offending  party,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  4  Well,  sir,  I  met  you  this  morning,  hut  you 
did  not  come ;  however,  /  am  determined  to  meet  you 
to-morrow  morning  whether  you  come  or  not ! '  We 
wonder  was  the  gentleman  who  displayed  such  a 
reluctance  to  be  present  the  same  who  declared  he 
would  not  fight  a  duel,  because  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  his  old  mother  an  orphan. 

The  following  piece  of  naivetu  was  uttered 
in  a  shop  in  u  market-town  in  County  Oavan  by 
>oor  Irishwoman :  4  What  is  vour  tenpenny 
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ribbon  a  yard  ? '  she  inquired.  *  A  shilling,  ma'am,' 
was  the  rather  paradoxical  reply.    'Very  well, 


then,'  said  our  simple  friend  ;  '  nick  it  at  that.'  To 
this  we  may  add  the  daily  demand  in  such  estab- 
lishments for  white  ha'penny  spools,  or  black 
women's  stockings,  yellow  girls'  gloves,  penny- 
worths of  yard-wide  tape,  and  oh !  elastic  descrip- 
tion !  the  thing  that  puckers  in  and  puckers  out 

Here  comes  into  our  mind  a  charming  little 
anecdote,  so  naive  and  national  in  character,  that 
though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither  a  blunder 
nor  bull,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it 

An  apprentice  sailor-boy  fell  from  the  '  round 
top'  to  the  deck,  stunned,  but  little  hurt  The 
captain  exclaimed  in  surprise  :  4  Why,  where  did 
you  come  from?'  'From  the  north  of  Ireland, 
yer  honour!'  was  the  prompt  reply,  as  the  poor 
fellow  gathered  himself  up. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  Timet 
perpetrated  a  most  perfect  bull.  In  a  review  of 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden.  the  following  sentence 
occurs  relative  to  the  self-denial  of  Enoch,  who 
keeps  his  existence  a  secret  from  his  wife,  whom 
he  finds  married  again  and  happy.  '  He  died,  but 
not  until  he  died,  did  he  mention  to  those  around 
him  who  he  was ! '  Now,  who  should  ever  expect, 
on  looking  over  John  Bull's  great  representative, 
to  meet  with  such  a  genuine  Irishism  as  that  ? 
We  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  it  was 
perpetrated  by  an  Irishman.  We  believe  a  num- 
ber of  them  are  employed  upon  the  staff  of  that 
august  publication. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  however,  by  its  monster  con- 
temporary, an  Irish  paper  announces,  not  many 
weeks  since,  the  death  of  a  poor  deaf  man  called 
Gaff.  He  had  been  run  over  by  a  locomotive,  and, 
adds  the  paper, 4  he  received  a  similar  injury  this 
time  last  year.' 

Another  excellent  bull  of  the  same  kind  was 
perpetrated  by  a  coroner  in  the  County  Limerick  I 
this  spring.   Being  asked  how  he  could  account  | 
for  the  fearful  mortality  last  winter,  he  replied: 
'I  do  not  know:  there  are  a  great  many  people 
dying  this  year  who  never  died  before.' 

To  this  we  may  add  the  story  of  an  Irishman 
that  nearly  died,  according  to  his  own  account, 
through  the  treatment  of  nis  physician,  who,  he 
declares,  drenched  him  so  with  drugs  during  his 
illness,  that  he  was  tick  for  a  long  time  after  he  got 
well. 

In  practical  bulls,  the  Irish  are  even  more 
famous  than  in  those  merely  logical :  the  richest 
one  we  ever  heard  was  about  a  poor  Irish 
peasant  who  was  floundering  through  a  bog  on  a 
small  ragged  pony.  In  its  efforts  to  push  on,  the 
animal  got  one  of  its  feet  entangled  in  the  stirrup  ; 
'Arrah,  my  boy  1'  exclaimed  the  rider,  'if  you  are 
going  to  get  up,  it 's  time  for  me  to  get  down.' 

A  good  one  is  related  also  of  a  poor  Irish 
servant-maid  who  was  left-handed.  Placing  the 
knives  and  forks  upon  the  dinner- table  in  the 
same  awkward  fashion,  her  master  observed  that 
she  had  placed  them  all  left-handed.  'Ah,  true 
indeed,  sir,'  said  she,  '  and  so  I  have.  Would  you 
be  pleased  to  help  me  to  turn  the  table  ?' 

A  very  good  one  occurred  in  our  hearing  one 
evening  last  winter.  An  old  Irish  gentleman, 
fifty  years  in  '  bonds '  of  holy  wedlock,  was  telling 
over  to  his  girls  the  old,  old  story,  of  his 
former  loves  and  gay  flirtations.  '  Ah !'  exclaimed 
his  daughter  Mary, 4  it  is  well  for  you  mamma  is 
asleep  on  the  sofa  and  does  not  hear  you  1 '   4  Yes,' 


said  the  old  lady  (wide  awake,  as  it  proved,  and 
speaking  up  in  the  style  of  "Tragedy  rebuking 
Comedy  "), '  I  am  glad  I  am  asleep  !' 

Amongst  mere  blunders,  we  believe  we  have  met 
with  no  richer  specimen  than  this  one,  perpetrated 
by  a  bell-ringer  in  Cork.  '0  yis!  O  yis !  Lost 
somewhere  between  twelve  o'clock  and  M'Kinney's 
store  in  Market  Street,  a  large  brass  key.  I  '11  not 
be  after  tellin'  yeea  what  it  is,  but  it 's  the  key  of 
the  bank,  sure.' 

There  is  a  charming  naivete  also  in  that  young 
Irish  lady,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  lovely 
maids  of  Erin,  was  more  richly  endowed  with  per- 
sonal attractions  than  with  personal  property,  and 
who,  being  compelled  to  write  to  her  affianced  for 
money  to  pay  for  part  of  her  trousseau,  appended 
the  following  postscript  to  her  letter :  4 1  was  so 
much  ashamed  of  the  request  I  made  you,  that  I 
sent  after  my  messenger  to  get  back  my  letter ;  but 
he  had  already  reached  the  post-office  and  put  it 
in  ere  he  could  be  overtaken/ 

An  English  merchant  gives  us  the  following: 
On  examining  a  hogshead  of  hardware,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  invoice,  he  found  it  all  right 
with  the  exception  of  one  hammer,  which  had  been 
omitted.  4  On,  don't  be  unaisy,  my  dear  sir,'  cried 
his  Irish  porter ; 4  sure  the  man  took  it  out  to  open 
the  hogshead.' 

We  shall  give  just  one  more  rich  specimen  of 
Irish  obliquity  and  blundering  phraseology,  and 
then  shall  nave  done.  It  is  contained  in  an  elec- 
tioneering bill,  literally  and  truly  furnished  by  an 
innkeeper,  for  the  regaling  of  certain  free  and 
independent  (?)  voters  during  the  time  of  a  con- 
tested election  in  Meath.  Some  forty  years  ago, 
Sir  Mark  Somerville  sent  orders  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  in  Trim  to  board  and  lodge  all  tliat 
should  vote  for  him.  For  this  he  afterwards 
received  the  following,  which  he  got  framed,  and 
it  still  hangs  in  Somerville  House,  County  Meath. 
The  copy  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Very  Rev. 
Archdeacon  O'Connell,  vicar-general  of  the  diocese 
of  Meath :  it  ran  as  follows : 

16th  April,  1826. 

My  Bill 

To  eating  16  freeholders  above  stairs  for  Sir 
Marks  at  3s  3d  a-head  is  to  me  L2  12. 

To  eating  16  more  below  stairs  and  2  priests 
after  supper  is  to  me  L2  15s  Od. 

To  6  beds  in  one  room  and  4  in  a  nother  at  2 
guineas  every  bed,  and  not  more  than  four  in  any 
bed  at  any  time  cheap  enough  God  knows  is  to  me 
L22  15s. 

To  16  horses  and  5  mules  about  my  yard  all 
night  at  13s  every  one  of  them  and  for  a  man 
which  was  lost  on  the  head  of  watching  them  all 
night  is  to  me  L5s  5s  Od. 

For  breakfast  on  tay  in  the  morning  for  every 
one  of  them  and  as  many  more  as  they  brought  as 
near  as  can  I  guess  is  to  me  L4  12s  Od. 

To  raw  whiskey  and  punch  without  talking  of 
pipes  tobacco  as  well  as  for  porter  and  as  well  as 
for  breaking  a  pot  above  stairs  and  other  glasses 
and  delf  for  the  first  day  and  night  I  am  not  sure 
but  for  the  three  days  and  a  half  of  the  election  as 
little  as  I  can  call  it  and  to  be  very  exact  it  is  in 
all  or  theriabouts  as  near  as  I  can  guess  and  not  to 
be  too  particular  is  to  me  at  least  L79  1 5s  Od. 

For  shaving  and  crapping  off  the  beads  of  the 
49  freeholders  for  Sir  Marks  at  13d  for  every  head 
of  them  by  my  brother  had  a  Wote  is  to  me 
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L2  13s  Id.  For  a  womit  and  nurse  for  poor  Tom 
Kcrnan  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  he  was 
not  expected  is  to  me  ten  hogs. 

1  don't  talk  of  the  piper  or  for  keeping  him  sober 
as  long  as  he  was  sober  is  to  me  LO. 

The  Total 


2 
2 

22 
5 
4 

79 
2 


12 
15 
15 
5 
12 
15 
13 
10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 


Signed 

in  the  place  Jemmy  Cars  wife 
his 

Bryan  X  Garraty 
Mark 


tn_- 


L110  18  7  you  may  say  Llll  0  0  so  your  Honour 
Sir  Marks  send  me  this  eleven  hundred  by  Bryan 
himself-who  and  I  prays  for  your  success  always  in 
Trim  and  no  more  at  present 

THE  MONTH: 

SCIENCE    AND  ARTS. 

The  importance  of  Mr  Wilde's  magneto-electric 
apparatus,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  account  two 
months  since,  may  be  judged  of  by  what  a  French 
savant,  who  travelled  from  Paris  to  Manchester  to 
see  it  in  operation,  and  who  describes  the  experi- 
ments as  magnificent,  says  concerning  it:  'The 
machine,'  he  writes,  'gives  out  real  torrents  of 
electric  light.  Though  accustomed  for  many  years 
to  make  use  of  this  light,  we  have  been  almost 
frightened  by  the  splendour  which  dazzled  our 
eyes.  Twice  did  we  see  a  long  stout  piece  of  wire 
completely  melted.  The  induced  current  was  bo 
intense  that  the  wire  became  white-hot,  and  broke 
up  into  Urge  drops  in  less  than  two  minutes.  The 
most  marvellous  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  this 
electricity,  this  heat,  this  light,  are  the  result  of  a 
real  transformation  of  mechanical  force  ;  for  apart 
from  the  steam-engine  which  sets  the  apparatus 
in  motion,  the  whole  static  force  of  the  machine 
consists  in  six  small  artificial  magnets,  capable  of 
carrying  a  weight  of  about  forty  pounds.' 

We  understand  that  the  Alliance  Electric  Light 
Company  of  Paris  have  bought  the  right  to  use 
Mr  Wilde's  machine  in  France.  With  scientific 
men  and  skilful  mechanicians  working  therewith 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  we  may  safely 
predict  that  ere  long  some  very  surprising  achieve- 
ments will  be  effected.  Some  foresee  that  it  will 
bring  about  little  less  than  a  revolution  in  certain 
departments  of  science. 

Chcvreul,  the  eminent  chemist,  has  shewn  that 
the  old  and  dim  Btaincd  glass  of  windows  can  be 
restored  to  its  original  brilliancy  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess. The  glass  having  been  taken  from  the 
windows,  is  plunged  for  several  days  in  a  weak 
solution  of  carbopate  of  soda  ;  it  is  next  washed  in 
clean  water,  and  dipped  for  some  hours  in  a 
solution  of  muriatic  acid,  of  which  the  specific 
gravity  is  1-080.  In  this  way,  the  dull  and  dirty 
appearance  occasioned  by  years  of  exposure  to  dust 
smoke,  and  weather,  is  completely  removed,  and 
the  glass  becomes  as  brilliant  and  beautiful  as 
when  it  first  left  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  Master  of  the  Mint  (Mr  Graham)  in  carrying 
on  the  researches  on  absorption  and  dialysis,  to 
which  on  former  occasions  we  have  called  attention, 
has  made  a  discovery  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
inmortance  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 
While  eiamining  the  effect  of  septa  of  different 


metals  at  a  red  heat  in  the  absorption  and  sepa- 
ration of  gases,  he  found  that  palladium,  under 
certain  conditions,  will  absorb  several  hundred 
times  its  bulk  of  hydrogen,  and  that  iron  will  take 
up  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
This  gas  permeates  the  iron  through  its  whole  sub- 
stance, and  is  therein  retained  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  plays  a  most  important  part  whenever 
afterwards  the  iron  may  be  converted  into  steeL 
The  carbonic  oxide  then  facilitates  the  carbonisation 
of  the  metal,  and  as  steel  may  be  called  iron  with 
carbon  in  it,  anything  which  facilitates  the  taking 
up  of  carbon  must  be  of  advantage  alike  to  those 
who  make  and  those  who  use  steeL  We  think  it 
likely  that  in  due  time  something  will  be  heard  of 
an  application  of  Mr  Graham's  discovery  on  a  great 
scale  at  Sheffield,  and  with  important  results.  On 
the  subject  of  wrought  iron,  Mr  Graham  remarks 
that  it  takes  up  carbonic  oxide  during  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  that  years  afterwards,  the  gas 
may  be  released  by  exposing  the  metal  to  a  high 
temperature,  although  it  has,  so  to  speak,  formed  a 
constituent  part  of  the  iron.  This  fact,  he  suggests, 
is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  metallurgists. 

The  question  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal 
(on  which,  by  the  way,  the  government  have 
appointed  a  scientific  commission  of  inquiry) 
imparts  an  interest  to  propositions  about  fuel  and 
heating  beyond  what  might  be  otherwise  claimed 
for  them.  But  in  noticing  the  gas-furnace  con- 
structed by  Mr  Siemens,  FJLS.,  we  point  out  on 
invention  especially  meritorious  in  itself,  seeing 
that  it  economises  all  the  fuel,  all  the  heat,  ana 
gives  off  no  smoke.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
without  diagrams :  it  has  a  gas-producer  standing 
apart,  in  which  the  coal  approaches  the  fireplace 
by  an  inclined  plane,  where  it  is  heated  gradually, 
and  parts  with  all  its  volatile  products,  which  pass 
through  the  fire.  The  fuel  itself  is  slowly  con- 
sumed; the  carbonic  acid,  an  incombustible  gas, 
is  converted  into  a  combustible  gas,  carbonic  oxide, 
by  passing  through  the  thick  layer  of  red-hot 
coaL  Then,  below  the  grate,  a  cistern  of  water 
gives  off  steam,  and  each  cubic  foot  of  this  steam, 
as  it  rises  and  passes  through  the  fire,  is  decom- 
posed into  double  that  quantity  of  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  which  being  inflammable,  increase 
the  temperature.  The  whole  of  the  heating  pro- 
ducts travel  through  the  furnace,  and  enter  one 
of  four  chambers,  or  regenerators,  as  Mr  Siemens 
calls  them,  which  are  built  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  structure.  These  regenerators  are  used  alter- 
nately; while  one  heats,  another  cools,  and  the 
reverse.  They  intercept  the  heat,  which  otherwise 
would  fly  from  the  chimney  in  waste ;  and  after 
passing  through  them,  the  gas  and  air  reach  the 
heating  chamber  at  nearly  tne  heat  of  that  cham- 
ber itself ;  a  heat  so  intense,  that,  unless  modified, 
it  would  fuse  the  furnace,  and  everything  exposed 
to  its  action.  No  smoke  escapes  ;  the  heat  in  the 
chimney  is  seldom  sufficient  to  singe  wood ;  and 
the  saving  of  fuel,  compared  with  an  ordinary 
furnace,  is  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  For  glass 
houses,  for  steel-smelters,  manufacturers  of  iron, 
and  any  trade  or  process  in  which  an  intense  heat 
is  required,  the  Siemens  furnace  is  eminently  suit- 
able. It  has  already  been  adopted  in  some  busy 
manufacturing  localities  where  the  atmosphere  was 
once  blackened  by  smoke,  and  where  the  inhabit- 
ants, no  longer  annoyed  by  that  nuisance,  rejoice 
at  the  change. 

A  few  items  from  the  numerous  discoveries  and 
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researches  made  by  chemists  and  technologists  are 
interesting,  and  admit  of  useful  application.  Plaster 
of  Paris,  if  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
and  soaked  in  a  bath  of  hot  pitch,  parts  with  the 
water,  takes  up  a  corresponding  quantity  of  pitch, 
and  then  forms  a  substance  so  very  harol  and 
susceptible  of  polish  that  it  could  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  many  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 
— An  elastic  material  very  serviceable  for  capping 
or  sealing  bottles  may  be  made  by  mixing  an 
ounce  aud  a  half  of  glycerine  with  a  pound  of 
softened  gelatine. — Chloride  of  magnesia  derived 
from  sea-water  is  convertible  into  what  is  called 
anhydrous  magnesia :  this  latter  formed  into  lumps 
and  soaked  with  water  for  several  months,  becomes 
hard  and  transparent  as  alabaster.  This  anhydrous 
magnesia,  if  powdered  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
part  of  powdered  marble,  pressed  into  a  mould, 
and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  water, 
forms  a  substance  like  marble,  suitable  for  busts. — 
Soap-bubbles  of  extraordinary  size  and  strength 
may  be  blown  from  a  mixture  of  oleate  of  soda  and 
glycerine.  They  may  be  set  on  wine-glasses,  or 
placed  under  bell-jars,  and  will  remain  unbroken 
for  twenty-four  hours.  If  let  fall  on  the  carpet, 
they  will  rebound  ;  and  if  carefully  cut  open  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  wet  with  the  solution,  smaller 
bubbles  may  be  blown  inside.  A  small  bubble 
examined  under  the  microscope  presents  in  its 
movements  and  iridescence  a  most  beautiful  object. 

At  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  some 
new  mechanical  contrivances,  or  new  applications, 
have  been  exhibited,  which  are  worth  notice.  A 
National  Lifter,  as  it  is  called,  or  Portable  Crane, 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  movable  from 
place  to  place,  and  set  up  by  one  man,  and  yet  is 
capable  of  raising  at  least  ten  tons. — A  pulley  with 
cam-wheel  which,  if  the  rope  should  break  during 
hoisting,  immediately  clamps  the  rope,  and  so 
prevents  the  fall  of  the  weight  or  load  that  was 
being  raised. — A  gas  regulator,  in  which  the  flow 
of  gas  to  a  series  of  burners  is  regulated  under 
changing  conditions  of  pressure  and  consumption, 
by  means  of  a  valve  controlled  by  a  gasometer 
floating  on  mercury. — An  altiscope,  or  telescope, 
which,  by  a  combination  of  mirrors  and  lenses, 
enables  an  observer"  to  look  over  or  around  an 
opaque  object. — A  manufacturer  in  Massachusetts 
having  observed  that  his  workmen  lost  twelve  per 
cent,  of  their  time  in  screwing  up  and  unscrewing 
the  vice  at  which  they  worked,  has  invented  a  vice 
in  which  that  defect  is  obviated,  and  the  jaws  can 
be  opened  or  closed  with  a  single  pull  or  push,  and 
the  article  operated  on  is  held  as  tightly  as  in  an 
ordinary  vice.  The  mechanism  of  the  new  vice 
comprises  a  rack  with  ratchet  teeth,  and  a  nut 
with  teeth  on  its  under  side  to  fit  into  those  of  the 
rack.  This  nut  rises  when  the  vice  is  to  be  opened 
or  closed,  but  drops  into  its  place  when  the  piece 
of  work  is  inserted,  and  then  one  turn  of  a  screw 
suffices  to  tighten  up.  This  is  an  invention  which 
locksmiths  and  instrument-makers  will  doubtless 
take  advantage  of. — Cork-springs  for  luggage-vans 
and  goods-trucks  have  been  tried  with  success  on 
Himc  of  the  railways  in  America.  The  quality  of 
the  cork  appears  to  be  unimportant,  for  the  hardest 
and  harshest  sorts  have  been  used.  The  cork  is 
cut  into  discs  about  eight  inches  diameter,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  which  arc  soaked  in  a  mixture 
of  molasses  and  water.  A  number  of  these  discs 
are  then  placed  in  a  cylindrical  cast-iron  box,  and 
compressed  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  one-half  their 


thickness.  A  bolt  is  run  through  them,  and 
secured  by  a  nut ;  the  pressure  is  then  relieved, 
and  the  cork-spring  is  complete  and  ready  for  use. 
The  pressure  which  these  cork-springs  will  bear  is 
almost  incredible  ;  they  remain  unimpaired  after  a 
course  of  treatment  which  completely  destroys 
india-rubber.  It  is  stated  that  a  cork-spring  in  a 
forging-machine,  though  subjected  to  violent  and 
continual  shocks  during  five  years,  shewed  no 
signs  of  deterioration  when  examined  at  the  end  of 
that  period. 

We  have  seen  in  a  coppersmith's  workshop  thin 
cushions  of  india-rubber  cuttings  placed  under  the 
legs  of  the  benches,  with  a  remarkable  effect  The 
workmen  in  the  shop  below  had  long  been  annoyed 
and  deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  hammering ;  but 
when  the  cushions  were  placed,  as  above  described, 
the  noise  was  so  much  deadened  that  scarcely  a 
sound  passed  through  the  floor.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  no  loss  ol  solidity  in  the  benches. 

For  those  whose  admiration  is  excited  by  vast 
mechanical  enterprises,  there  is  abundant  matter 
for  excitement  in  the  last  Report  on  East  Indian 
Railways.  The  line  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  1105 
miles,  is  now  open,  excepting  a  Bhort  link,  and 
passenger-trains  travel  the  distance  in  forty-eight 
hours,  the  fares  being,  first-class,  95  rupees ;  second- 
class,  48  rupees  ;  and  third-class,  16  rupees — 2jd, 
lid.,  and  gths  of  a  penny  a  mile  respectively.  This 
line  is  carried  across  the  Jumna,  at  a  point  about 
three  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges, 
by  a  bridge  3000  feet  in  length.  In  the  dry 
months,  the  river  is  comparatively  shallow  ;  but 
during  the  monsoon,  it  covers  the  whole  breadth, 
and  rushes  along,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  deep,  at  a 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  size  of  the  Jumna 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  crossed 
again  by  the  railway,  400  miles  higher  up,  by  a 
bridge  2500  feet  in  length.  The  unfinished  portion 
of  the  line  is  between  this  bridge  and  Delhi ;  it 
will  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  There  will  also  soon  be  a  continuous  line 
from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  1395  miles,  through 
Allahabad  and  Jubbulpore.  No  wonder  that  the 
number  of  passengers  and  the  goods-traffic  increase 
year  by  year  !  In  1864,  the  passengers  numbered 
4,150,000 ;  and  there  is  a  cry  everywhere  for 
double  lines  and  wider  bridges,  to  accommodate 
the  continually  growing  trade.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
travellers  had  to  6pend  three  mouths  on  the 
journey  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi. 


LAND  AT  LAST. 

Dat  after  day,  upon  ray  couch  I  lie 

Lonely  and  sad,  by  phantoms  vague  oppressed  ; 

Ghosts  of  the  Past,  whom  truant  Memory 
Becalls  to  life  to  rack  ray  tortured  breast 

With  vivid  retrospect  of  fancies  bright, 

High  hopes,  and  strong  affections,  in  whose  ray 

Life,  love,  ambition,  glowed  with  roseate  light, 
Seemins  to  herald  forth  a  '  perfect  day.'— 

Light  faded — hopes  extinguished — fancies  fled — 
Feelings  repressed  till  hardened  into  stone — 

The  one  beloved  estranged,  and  worse  than  dead- 
Helpless,  forsaken,  humbled,  and  alone — 

One  beam  still  lingers  in  the  western  sky  ; 

Love  only  dies  with  life  :  Life— is  Eternity. 
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ETON  SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

IH  TWO  FARTS. — PART  I. 

I  was  strangely  and  unfortunately  brpught  up  ;  by 
a  man  of  high  talent  and  clear  judgment  on  most 
points,  but  whose  honest  purpose  to  do  his  duty  as 
a  parent  was  marked  by  a  disposition  to  run 
counter  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  a  violent 
temper,  and  a  despotic  nature. 

I  left  the  domestic  fireside — a  roaring  one,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word — for  the  smallest  of 
country  schools,  which  slumbered  in  the  arms  of 
the  simplest  of  Dominie  Sampsons.  But  he  had 
been  an  old  Eton  acquaintance  of  my  father. 
'  Can  your  puppy  swim  ?' 
4  We'll  see.  Jus't  chuck  him  into  the  water.' 
Even  bo  was  I,  before  my  eyes  were  open,  throw 
headlong  into  the  torrent  of  life  and  sent  to  Eton, 
though  not  from  any  unworthy  motive,  as  a  good 
many  were.  I  have  known  a  low  man  who  starved 
himself  and  his  family  for  seven  years,  in  hopes  that 
the  eldest  sou  might  pick  up  useful  acquaintances 
among  the  great,  at  the  great  school,  where  the  poor 
lad  only  did  pick  up  luxurious  habits  and  fashion- 
able airs  ;  crippled  with  which,  ho  had  to  come  and 
help  his  father  in  his  little  business,  to  earn  the 
family's  bread.  No ;  the  reason  why  I  had  to  go  was, 
that  my  father  and  his  brothers  had  gone  before  me. 
One  of  them  had  been  renowned  there  as  a  boyish 
Hercules — a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton,  with  the 
learning  left  out  He  went  to  Eton  an  orphan, 
only  six  years  old.  His  wardrobe,  I  have  heard, 
did  not  then  contain  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
when  he  had  a  hat,  it  was  generally  without  a 
crown.  I  only  remember  him  an  elaborately 
made-up  gentleman,  and  of  some  mark  in  his 
county,  but  old  before  his  time ;  for  Sampsons 
beat  themselves ;  and  '  with  gray,  gray  hair  did 
Sir  Ranald  come  hame.' 

'  Why,  Jack,  you're  as  gray  as  a  badger ! '  was 
the  Mattering  and  sentimental  greeting  with  which 
I  heard  my  father  welcome  his  return. 

A  very  different  sort  of  Etonian  was  I — a  long, 
helpless  boy,  who,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  had 
quite  outgrown  his  strength.   At  my  good  little 


school,  boxing  was  not  allowed ;  and  I  found  myself 
among  a  mob  of  six  hundred  young  devils,  of  whom 
I  was  expected  to  fight  any  one  of  my  inches.  How 
much  in  fighting  depends  on  a  favourable  entry, 
Dandie  Dinmont  has  told  the  world ;  and  they 
must  acknowledge  my  chance  was  not  a  good  one. 

My  father  is  just  handing  me  over  to  my  Eton 
tutor,  whose  physiognomy  I,  a  youthful  Lavater, 
am  anxiously  studying,  and  forming  unfavourable 
conclusions  from  it.  I  sec  a  small  man,  with  a 
snappish,  sneering  manner,  a  limping  gait,  and  a 
very  pale  complexion.  Scandal  said  he  drank. 
He  was  far  from  popular ;  but  his  failings  were, 
on  the  whole,  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  that 
limp,  which  he  owed  to  a  blow  from  a  cricket- 
bat,  the  usual  weapon  of  the  boys  in  their  fights 
j  with  the  bargemen.  He,  as  a  master,  was  excrt- 
j  ing  himself  to  keep  the  peace  on  one  of  those 
j  occasions,  and  was  felled  in  the  mitfe.  Feeling 
like  an  old  boj-,  he  would  never  tell  who  had 
I  crippled  him.  Honest  fellow  !  he  was  not  a  plea- 
sant man.  After  a  little  vivd-voce  work,  he  sent 
me  up  to  a  spare  garret  to  complete  my  trial.  I 
well  remember  a  dreary  winter  hour  or  two,  passed 
within  four  white-washed  walls— my  only  com- 
panions a  wooden  chair,  a  deal  table,  a  tallow- 
candle,  no  fire,  and  a  theme.  I  did  it — and  too 
well ;  for  I  was  placed  so  high  in  the  school  as  to 
be  an  object  of  some  envy  and  boyish  malice,  with 
which  my  fists  were  aB  yet  ill  able  to  contend. 

I  had  gone  over  to  my  dame's  to  supper. 
Still  a  strikingly  handsome  woman.  When  she  had 
filled  her  purse,  she  married  a  tutor  who  had  done 


the  like,  and  retired  t 


)  a  c< 


k>1  living.    She  must 


have  ruled  the  parish,  and  might  have  come  to  be 
a  Mrs  Proudie— but  for  the  cholera.  Thoroughly 
well  qualified  for  her  position  was  she.  Born 
and  bred  at  Oxford  among  what  are  there  called 
'men,'  she  was  too  much  for  us  boys.  Keen  in 
money-matters,  she  kept  about  the  worst  table 
in  Eton,  but  contrived  to  make  her  house  put  up 
with  it.  The  cuBtomary  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
was  called  a  brosicr  (Sf*<r»,  I  will  cat  up).  By 
concerted  arrangement,  on  a  given  day,  every- 
thing on  table  was  devoured  or  pocketed,  and 
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more  called  for,  till  larder  and  store-room  were 
emptied.  This  was  understood  as  a  vote  of 
censure.  Such  a  thing  had  just  happened  next 
door.  The  dame,  a  delicate,  broken-down  lady, 
went  in  tears  to  the  head-master.  All  he  could 
do,  probably,  was  not  to  laugh  till  her  back  was 
turned.  We  tried  it  once,  but  found  a  mat  tr  esse 
femme  to  deal  with.  Apparently,  we  were 
winning  our  battle— though  nearly  choked  in 
the  moment  of  victory — when  she  just  whis- 
pered two  words  to  her  maid,  who  disappeared  to 
return  with  an  enormous  cheese,  as  strong  as  it 
was  big.  She  cut  away  liberally,  telling  us,  with 
a  smile,  not  to  spare  it,  for  there  was  another 
bigger  than  that.  We  never  tried  a  brosier  again. 
She  had  a  happy  knack  of  managing  her  boys — 
would  get  you  flogged,  relentlessly,  on  alight 
provocation,  and  then,  in  spite  of  yourself,  laugh 
you  out  of  all  ill-humonr  with  her. 

No  footman  in  a  decent  family  would  now 
submit  to  such  bedroom  accommodation  as  was 
ours,  for  which  the  first  men  in  England  were 
then  content  to  pay  so  highly.  We  slept  in  those 
unwholesome  things  called  press-bedsteads,  which 
turned  on  hinges  into  presses  closed  during  the 
day,  for  our  bedroom  was  our  living-room  also. 
It  was  a  common  trick,  when  a  boy  was  asleep, 
to  turn  him  up,  and  fasten  the  doors.  There  he 
was,  standing  on  his  head,  and  struggling  with 
suffocation.  Fortunately,  boys  are  seldom  apo- 
plectic, and  I  never  knew  any  harm  done  this 
way.  A  single  room  was  charged  extra ;  there 
were  not  many,  and  they  were  considered  luxuries. 
So  was  a  '  study' — a  closet  just  big  enough  to  hold 
the  smallest  of  all  possible  tables— or  even  a  flap 
doing  duty  for  one-  a  few  book-shelves,  and  a  stoot 
Such  was  mine.  Some  had  room  for  that  treasure 
of  an  Eton  boy,  a  bureau.  The  pigeon-holes  held 
'  old  copies  ;'  and  I  have  known  one  of  the  many 
drawers  tenanted  by  a  colony  of  tame  mice.  The 
charm  of  your  study  was,  besides  the  dignity  of  the 
thing,  that  you  could  lock  yourself  in,  and  do  your 
verses  in  peace.  The  first  time  I  did  so,  the  silence 
of  the  night  and  my  poetical  musings  were  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  ticking  of  a  death-watch.  Now, 
my  nursery  education  had  included  the  whole 
mystery  of  ghosts,  and  their  kindred  superstitions. 
I  was  learned  even  in  points  of  etiquette  proper 
to  be  observed  in  cases  of  intercourse  with  these 
'transparencies.'  The  maids  had  nearly  addled 
my  brains  with  this  as  a  child,  and  it  was  still  a 
very  weak  point  with  me.  Thus  suddenly  assailed, 
and  at  such  close  quarters,  I  turned  round  hastily 
to  flee,  jammed  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  death-watch.  Having  kicked  myself 
free  at  last,  and  luckily  undiscovered,  I  sneaked 
up  to  bed,  and  for  some  time  only  visited  my 
study  by  daylight.  I  have  known  a  panic  in  an 
army  from  as  slight  a  cause. 

We  were  three  in  my  room.  One  of  them — 
own  son  of  his  father,  and  he  was  a  bishop, 
well  known  in  his  day  as  '  Bishop  Bluster ' — 
became  notorious  as  the  worst  bully  in  all  Eton. 
Unusual  muscular  power  and  toughness,  a  quick 
eye,  and  a  hard  head,  had  made  him  formidable 
with  his  fiste,  and  given  scope  to  a  cruel  and 
tyrannous  disposition.  The  fall  of  that  young 
tyrant  was  sudden  and  edifying.  Immediately  on 
leaving  Eton,  the  cock  of  the  school  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  low  woman,  very  much  older  than  him- 
self, married  her,  entered  the  church,  subsided  into 
a  remote  curacy,  and  I  never  heard  more  of  him 


My  new  life  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  me  with 
a  certain  promise  of  grandeur.  I  get  an  'order' 
for  cups  and  saucers,  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  of  my 
own,  and  go  proudly  'up  town'  to  choose  the  pat- 
terns. I  draw  rations  of  tea  and  sugar.  So  much 
rolls  and  butter  are  mine  daily ;  and  I  am  initiated, 
with  a  pleasurable  awe,  into  the  mysteries  of 
'  tick  ;'  for  the  dinner  and  supper  only  are  public, 
and  provided  by  my  dame ;  and  it  is  vulgar  to 
attend  the  latter.  Breakfast  and  tea  we  have  in 
our  own  rooms,  at  our  own  epicurean  discretion. 

Custom  allows  me  one  fortnight  as  a  free  boy, 
and  then  I  become  a  slave — a  little  white  slave. 
Fagging  is  a  system,  as  regularly  organised  as  the 
feudal  system.  The  sixth  and  fifth  forms  are  the 
masters  ;  the  'remove '  is  neutral ;  all  the  rest  are 
'  lower  boys  '—fags,  the  '  Servants-of-all-work  Com- 
pany,' with  unlimited  liability  as  to  thrashing.  Say 
there  are  seven  fifth-form  and  eleven  lower  bovs  in  a 
house — the  first  seven  of  them  will  be  distributed 
by  the  captain  according  to  seniority,  and  then 
the  other  four  to  the  four  senior  fifth  form,  who 
will  each  have  two  servants  out  of  livery.  I 
remember  a  house  where  there  was  only  one  fifth- 
form  and  seventeen  lower  bovs.  He  arranged  his 
household  as  a  Lord  Chamberlain  might  his  depart- 
ment. He  had  his  cook,  and  his  poet  (who  dia  his 
verses  for  him) ;  he  had  also  a  regular  staff  to  write 
out  his  '  punishments.'  As,  in  common  parlance, 
'virtue'  is  used  to  signify  one  only  out  of  the 
many  perfections  of  womankind,  so,  in  Eton  slang, 
a  '  punishment '  meant  one  particular  sort  of  inflic- 
tion. '  What  tricks  are  you  playing,  Duncombe 
minor  ?  Write  out  and  translate  two  hundred 
lines  of  Homer,  sir!'  That  was  a  punishment; 
and  the  system  was  carried  to  excess.  Piles  upon 
piles  of  punishments  might  be  seen  on  any  tutor's 
table.  If  the  offender  was  so  ill  provided  with 
drudges  as  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions,  he 'used 
to  write  a  few  lines  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and 
fill  in  with  any  rubbish,  trusting,  as  he  well  might, 
that  the  master  would  never  wade  through  his 
dreary  task.  Magnates  coolly  handed  them  over 
to  their  fags  to  do.  The  masters  must  have  known 
this  ;  but  habit  prevailed,  and  the  sins  of  the  fifth- 
form  continued  to  be  visited  on  lower  boys.  I 
wonder  whether  the  punishment-writing  could  be 
utilised  in  any  way  as  a  training  for  what  in  the 
Foreign  Office  is  called  '  precis-writing  V 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  any  work  your 
master  required,  you  were  bound  to  do  ;  and  this 
was  not  all — this  was  only  the  home  department. 
Once  out  of  your  own  house,  any  fifth-form  boy 
might  pounce  on  you  in  like  manner.  Going  into 
school,  going  to  my '  tutor,'  or  fagging  foT  somebody 
else — these  were  the  only  received  excuses.  There 
was  one  universal  penalty  for  all  faults — a  licking, 
at  the  discretion  of  your  master,  and  one  alterna- 
tive— You  fag  for  me,  or  you  fight  me.  This  led 
to  some  of  the  most  interesting  fights ;  but  they 
were  few.  Yet  there  was  a  delicate  distinction. 
'"Would  you  fag  for  So-and-so  ?'— '  No  !  But  I 'd 
shin  him.'  I  might  not  feel  equal  to  a  regular 
combat,  yet  I  would  resist — in  this  wise  :  I  would 
close  with  him,  throw  my  head  into  his  chest,  and 
try  to  get  hold  of  his  arms,  whilst  I  kicked  his 
shins  to  the  uttermost  Considerable  execution 
might  be  done  this  way  ;  and  it  was  looked  on  as 
fair  when  the  parties  were  unequally  matched ; 
indeed,  sympathy  was  apt  to  be  with  the  little 


No  lower  boy  could  reckon  surely  on  one 
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moment  of  bis  time,  even  to  do  his  exercises  (which 
he  might  be  flogged  for  not  having  done) ;  no,  not 
to  get  bis  own  breakfast :  and  vet  it  was,  in 
reality,  by  no  means  such  an  infliction  as  it  reads  ; 
custom  deprived  it  of  all  disgrace,  and  had  brought 
it  to  work  smoothly  enough. 

I  do  not  defend  it ;  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
about  it.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  that  many  of  the 
greatest  legislators  of  the  most  truly  free  country 
the  world  has  seen  (and  in  her  greatest  day), 
were  brought  up,  first  as  slaves,  and  then  as  slave- 
owners. Albeit,  Wisdom  hath  uttered  her  voice  in 
the  streets,  and  cried  aloud  :  « Train  np  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,'  Ac 

Shall  we  go  to  *  be  construed '  at  my  tutor's  ?  We 
assemble,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  (he 
takes  only  one  form  at  a  time),  to  hear  him  ex- 
pound the  lessons  of  the  day,  and  answer  his 
questions  about  them.  You  paid  attention  or  not* 
as  you  pleased.  He  also  corrected  our  verses  and 
themes,  left  with  him  for  the  purpose.  There  was 
a  custom,  just  then  in  its  infancy,  of  taking 
'  private  pupils,'  who  attended  the  tutor  at  extra 
hours,  out  of  school,  to  do  what  was  called  ' tnivate 
business'  (and  paid  extra).  Fortunately  for  me, 
my  father,  a  rigid  follower  of  the  old  school,  would 
not  hear  of  this,  and  I  escaped. 

Yet,  one  piece  of  'private  business'  I  did,  for 
which  I,  and  not  he,  paid.  Our  school  Homer  was 
in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  the  second  of  which 
was  never  used.  I  fitted  up  mine  as  a  battery ; 
got  a  solid  block  of  wood,  and  nailed  it  into  him  ; 
mounted  firmly  on  that  a  row  of  brass  cannon,  the 
whole  length  of  Homer ;  loaded  them  to  the  muzzle ; 
laid  a  train  of  powder  all  along  the  touch-holes ; 
put  the  poker  into  the  fire;  called  out  'Stand 
clear !'  and  applied  it  to  the  train.  Homer  sailed 
bodily  up  to  the  ceiling,  and,  like  the  king  of  France 
and  his  twenty  thousand  men,  down  again.  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  won  a  victory,  and  was  duly  applauded. 
But  my  dame,  who,  on  hearing  the  explosion,  had 
made  a  forced  march,  and  came  up  in  tune  to  smell 
powder,  took  upon  her  to  write  an  extraordinary 
gazette  for  me.  to  which  Dr  Keate  paid  marked 
attention.  Only  the  head-master  flogged,  in  the 
upper  school.  (There  was  a  lower  school,  but  de 
minimis  ncm  curat  lex.)  When  an  assistant-master 
wanted  a  boy  flogged,  he  told  the  first  who  came 
to  hand  to  '  complain  of  him '  to  Dr  Keate,  speci- 
iying  the  offence.  This  was  done.  The  boy  was 
•put  in  the  bill'  (or  list),  and  warned  by  the 
praepostor  to  attend  at  the  proper  time.  There 
was  a  number  of  boys  employed,  in  rotation,  to 
perform  various  petty  duties  of  clerks  and  meseen- 

Srs,  and  called  pnopostors.  I  have  sometimes 
ought  the  word  '  preposterous'  must  have  been 
derived  from  them.  The  system  of  monitors,  now 
so  common,  is  a  similar  abuse ;  it  is  merely  a 
saving  of  the  expense  of  more  masters.  The  school 
authorities  are  the  gainers,  the  scholars  the  losers. 

Will  you  look  at  another  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  the  classic  tongues  were  taught  in  the 
first  classical  school  in  England t  'Saying' — re- 
peating by  heart— is  going  to  begin.  You  see  two 
or  three  assistant-masters  in  their  desks,  and  little 
clusters  of  boys  round  them  with  books.  The 
lesson  consists  of  some  thirty  or  forty  lines  of 
Virgil  or  Horace.  The  senior  boy  steps  up,  and, 
following  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  'leaves 
his  damnable  faces,  and  begins.'  After  three  or 
four,  or  at  most  half-a-dozen  lines,  the  master  says : 
'  Oo ! '  and  the  next  in  seniority  takes  his  place. 


So  on,  till  the  appointed  lesson  has  been  gabbled 
over.  Then,  like  Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren, 
'  when  they  came  unto  the  end,  they  thus  began 
again.'  Nobody  thinks  of  learning  the  lesson.  The 
senior  is  upon  velvet ;  the  second  and  third  nearly 
so  ;  the  rest,  as  their  turn  approaches,  calculate,  in 
a  rough  way,  which  practice  makes  perfect  enough, 
whereabouts  their  parts  are  likely  to  be,  and  set  to 
work  accordingly  to  cram  on  the  spot  some  six  or 
eight  lines.  If  your  turn  is  past  before  you  come 
into  school,  you  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  class ; 
also,  if  you  are  not  ready  when  it  comes, 
you  may  do  the  same ;  but  that  is  considered 
shabby,  because  you  thereby  upset  your  neigh- 
bour's calculations,  and  may  get  him  flogged.  So 
you  are  bound  in  honour  to  take  your  own  risk. 
If  the  master  is  very  irregular  in  his  quantities, 
that  may  throw  out  the  readiest  reckoner.  But  this 
seldom  happens ;  he  has  been  an  Eton  boy  himself, 
and  respects  time-honoured  custom.  When  'time'  is 
called — half  an  hour  or  three-quarters,  I  am  not 
sure  which — the  farce  concludes.  No  lessons  were 
longer  than  this,  except  for  one  unfortunate  class 
of  small  boys,  who  had,  once  a  week,  I  think,  a 
spell  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  known  as  '  long 
morning.'  They  used  to  be  more  despised  than 
pitied  for  their  Bufferings.  I  have  helped  to  hoot 
them  coming  out 

Now  for  Dr  Keate  in  person !  We  are,  in 
theory,  ready  to  construe  ana  parse  a  given  portion 
of  some  Latin  or  Greek  author,  and,  having  had  it 
already  explained  at  our  tutors,  should  be  so  in 
practice.  The  majority,  however,  know  no  more 
about  the  matter  than  their  sisters  at  home.  (Let 
not  modern  young  ladies  take  offence  ;  I  speak  only 
of  their  charming  grandmothers.)  The  doctor  calls 
up  any  one  at  random.  The  operation  lasts  about 
five  minutes,  and  other  patients  are  successively  put 
to  the  torture,  until  the  college  clock  releases  them. 
But  more  real  torture  is  coining.  All  this  time, 
praepostors  have  been  flitting  about,  whispering 
in  afflicted  ears  the  magic  word:  'Stay!'  which 
means, '  Dillv.  dilly,  come  and  be  birched.' 

The  school  has  broken  up.   The  doctor  descends 
from  his  throne,  and  stalks  into  the  next  room, 
followed  by  a  party  of  the  doomed,  looking  more 
ineasy,  and  by  some  indifferent,  or  even 
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merry  spectators,  going  to  realise  Rochefoucauld's 
ill-natured  truth  about  the  misfortunes  of  our 
dearest  friends.  So  have  I  seen,  on  my  way  to  the 
'Grotta  del  Cane,'  the  dogs  off  duty  capering 
nimbly  by  the  side  of  the  victims,  and,  if  ever  dogs 
laughed,  laughing  at  them.  So  did  I  see  the 
Guards  marching  out  of  London  on  their  way  to 
America,  and  doleful  they  looked.  At  last  I  said  : 
'  Come  I  there 's  a  hearty  veteran,  at  anyrate, 

{foing  to  the  wars  smiling  !'  Just  then,  he  turned 
lis  horses  head  under  the  gateway  of  Kensington 
Palace,  and  I  recognised  the.  old  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  had,  as  a  piece  of  courtesy,  been  just 
leading  his  regiment  out  of  town,  and  was  going 
home  to  breakfast. 

But  we  are  in  '  library,'  used  as  a  school-room. 
So  insufficient  was  the  space  for  the  numbers  then 
at  Eton,  and  so  unwilling  were  the  authorities  to 
make  any,  even  needful  outlay,  that  I  have  sat  here 
among  whole  rows,  on  the  floor ;  the  prsepostors 
who  had  to  pass  through  literally  walking  over  us. 
Great  fun  it  was  to  them,  treading  on  our  toes ;  no 
less  to  us,  tripping  them  up.  There  are  cases 
around  the  walls  of '  library,'  once,  I  am  willing  to 
believe,  bookcases.    In  these  degenerate  days,  I 
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never  heard  of  their  containing  anything  hut  rode. 
And  yonder  is  the  block — not  the  headsman's — 
(mite  the  reverse.  If  it  were  not  so  old  and 
shabby,  and  if  it  had  a  bit  of  carpet,  it  would  look 
like  a  pair  of  bed-steps.  In  front  of  it  stand  two 
collegers,  to  4  hold  down ' — not  always  a  sinecure. 
If  the  doctor,  as  he  is  rather  apt  to  do,  gets  at  all 
over-excited,  and  delivers  cuts  analogous  to  wide- 
balls  at  cricket,  their  fingers  sometimes  suffer,  and 
then  he  grins  at  them,  as  if  it  were  a  good  joke. 
Another  colleger  unlocks  a  press,  and  takes  out  a 
few  rods.  Each  consists  of  three  long  birchen 
twigs  (no  branches),  bouud  with  string  for  about  a 
quarter  of  their  length.  You  would  never  guess, 
from  the  look  of  a  wolf,  how  he  can  bite  ;  neither 
would  you  from  the  look  of  an  Eton  rod.  They 
ought  to  be  good  for  something.  A  charge  of  half- 
a-guinea  for  birch  was  made  in  every  boy's  bill, 
flogged  or  not.  Say  six  hundred  boys  at  ten  shil- 
lings and  sixpence — a  pleasant  little  6um  in 
4  Practice '  for  the  doctor.  But  nothing,  after  all, 
in  comparison  of  what  John  Bull  pays  in  his  year's 
bill  for  the  punishment  of  his  naughty  boys. 

Stop !  Keate  gives  a  vigorous  hem !  aud  proceeds 
to  business.  Holding  up  the  bill,  he  calls  out  a 
name.  A  meek  and  frightened  little  individual 
answers  to  it. 

•  Complained  of  by  your  dame  !   Now,  sir !' 

4  0  please,  sir,  my  first  fault ! ' 

(This  was  a  privilege  of  impunity  for  the  first 
slight — not  great— offence.) 

4  Are  you  sure  you  haven't  had  your  first  fault  V 

4Oyee.   Quite,  sir!' 

4  Well,  remember  I  keep  a  strict  account  I 
shall  know  you  again.  You 'd  better  not  attempt 
any  tricks  with  me  ;  sure  to  suffer  for  it  Hem ! ' 
(Here  a  very  fierce  and  omniscient  look.) 

4  O  no,  sir ! '  and  away  he  slinks.  When  he 's 
safe  and  well  out  of  the  doctor's  hearing,  you  and 
I  may  hear  a  chuckling  whisper :  4  Third  time  of 
asking,  by  Jove!' 

Another  name,  and  another  apparition. 

4  Not  saying?' 

4  Yes,  sir!' 

4  Kneel  down.' 

He  kneels  on  the  block.  How  may  I,  in 
sufficiently  dainty  terms,  express  what  follows  ? 
He— he— lowers  his  sails.  The  two  collegers  shake 
hands  with  him.  You  hear  four  little  swishes — 
just  from  the  wrist  only ;  just  enough  to  raise  a 
blush,  and  all  is  over.  No  one  takes  much  interest 
in  the  matter ;  neither  public  nor  performer, 
hardly  even  the  patient,  who  gets  under  sail  again, 
aud  moves  off. 

But  see  ;  Keate  is  knitting  his  shaggy  brows,  aud 
calls  the  next  name  in  an  angry  voice.  A  wiry- 
looking,  big  fellow  appears,  resolute,  made  up  for 
something  serious. 

4  Out  with  a  gun  and  dogs,  Bir  ?' 

No  answer. 

A  vicious  nod — understood  and  obeyed  at  once. 
The  collegers  take  a  wary  hold.  The  doctor  tucks 
up  his  gown,  receives  a  rod,  and  lays  on  in  real 
earnest.  Five  savage  cuts— on  a  statue — and  the 
executioner  flings  away  the  stump  of  a  rod  ;  gives 
a  grunt — in  compliance  with  which  a  fresh  weapon 
is  handed  to  him.  Four  more  cuts  use  it  up,  aud 
he  leaves  off.    4  There,  sir  !  remember  that !' 

The  hoy  has  stood  it  out  gallantly  (about  as  much 
as  he  could  do,  though),  and  gets  away  as  quick  as 
he  can,  probably  to  give  veut  to  his  feelings  in 
private. 


It  was  not  always  so  borne.  There  lies  before 
me  a  little  paper,  yellow  with  age,  containing  a 
sketch  of  life  at  Eton  in  Latin  heroic  verse.  I  copy 
two  lines  from  a  picture  of  flogging,  drawn  from 
real  life : 

Nec  fert  tranquille  pee  nam — sed  vociferatur, 
Oh  !  Domine !  Oh  !  Domine  !  Oh  !  Domine !  Oh  ! 
Domine  !  Oh  !  Domine  !  Eheu  !  ! 

Was  ever  sound  suited  to  sense  more  touchitigly 
than  in  that  final 4  Eheu  !'  Ludicrous  interludes 
would  occur.  One  winter-tide  I  had  gone  in  to 
attend  the  evening  sacrifice ;  just  as  the  first  stroke 
was  about  to  be  struck,  pop  went  a  candle-cracker, 
and  out  went  a  candle  (glass  beads,  with  spirit  in 
them,  which,  if  stuck  in  a  candle,  presently  burst 
with  the  heat).  Doctor  stops,  and  stares,  raises  his 
hand  to  go  on,  when  pop!  went  another — pop  ! 

Sop  1  followed  rapidly,  untd  we  were  left  in  utter 
arkness.  There  was  a  reprieve  ;  but  the  bill  of 
that  evening  had  to  be  paid  with  compound 
interest 

Disgrace  might  attach  to  a  flogging  received  for 
any  offence  against  the  Eton  boy's  code  of  propriety 
— to  flogging  for  itself,  never.  So  far  from  it, 
there  was  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  never  having 
tasted  birch  ;  you  had  not  paid  your  footing  ;  you 
were  not  free  of  the  society — you  were  a  4  spooney.' 
To  avoid  this  reproach,  I  have  known  a  boy  get 
flogged  on  purpose  ;  and  I  have  known  general 
approbation  accompany  a  flogging,  when  judiciously 
administered,  which  I  still  think  it  was.  A  little 
boy  had  attempted  suicide,  for  no  known  cause.  It 
was  supposed  ne  thought  there  was  something  fine 
in  it — possibly,  he  had  swallowed  some  classical 
food  the  wrong  way.  However,  he  got  a  slight 
flogging  for  it.  The  boys  took  up  the  tone,  and 
laughed  at  him  for  a  little  fool.  All  the  false 
dignity  which  might  have  magnified  absurdity  into 
mischief  was  annihilated,  and  he  became  like  other 
boys. 

Good  reader,  a  faithful  sketch  of  our  Sunday  lifo 
will,  I  fear,  Bhock  you.  It  would  never  do  to  put 
on  one's  best  clothes — that  was  ignominious  :  you 
were  4  a  Sunday  buck.'  Surely  we  could  not  com- 
plain of  that  weariness  of  the  flesh,  over-much 
study,  but  as  surely  did  we  suffer  from  over-much 
church.  Two  long  collegiate  services  on  Sundays 
and  whole  holidays,  and  one  on  every  half-holiday, 
made  us  sick  of  the  whole  subject.  I  did  take  a 
Prayer-book  in  with  me  the  first  Sunday,  but 
never  ventured  to  defy  public  opinion  to  that 
extent  a  second  time.  There  were  boys  nearly 
nineteen  years  old,  but  such  a  thing  as  taking 
the  sacrament  was  unheard  of.  In  chapel,  the 
reader  (or  Conduct)  misconducted  himself  by 
gabbling  and  skipping.  The  masters,  perched 
in  desks  aloft,  just  kept  themselves  awake  by 
watching  boys  whom  they  4  spited.'  The  boys 
themselves  had  not  many  resources  wherewith  4  to 
palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove.'  Kneeling 
with  your  head  down,  as  if  in  deep  devotion,  you 
could  indeed,  unobserved,  carve  your  initials  ou 
the  seat.  Let  any  serious  gentleman  or  pious  lady 
go  into  Eton  chapel,  aud  see  the  results.  Sundry 
little  scraps  of  paper  would  pass  secretly  from  hand 
to  haud — notes  (and  the  sacreduess  of  that  post  was 
never  violated)  chiefly  relating  to  the  details  of 
forthcoming  fights.  This  was  the  mischief  which 
Satan  most  delighted  to  put  into  our  hands  iu 
chapel.  One  more  recreation  there  was,  but  only  a 
favoured  few  could  partake  of  it — those  whose 
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E laces  in  chapel  were  just  below  the  choristers, 
y  pinching  a  little  singing-boy  at  the  proper 
moment,  you  might  bring  out  a  squeak  instead  of 
the  true  note.  In  the  evening,  there  was  'Terrace.' 
Windsor  Terrace  was  open  as  a  public  promenade, 
and  fifth  form  were  allowed  to  go,  only  full-dress 
was  required.  Even  we  boys  hud  to  put  on  the 
handsome  old  costume  of  *  shorts  and  Bilks.'  One 
Sunday  I  looked  into  St  George's  Chapel,  where 
service  was  just  over.  I  heard  tap,  tap,  tap,  and 
saw  a  man  walking  backwards,  and  striking  the 
pavement  with  a  rod.  Following  him  close,  plant- 
his  steps  where  the  rod  had  struck,  came  blind 
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old  George  III. — the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him. 
BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — MR  BRACRENRIDOB's  NOCTURNAL 
ADVENTURE. 

Cliff  Cottaoe,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware, 
formed  one  of  two  small  semi-detached  houses 
standing  on  the  outskirts  of  Normanford.  The 
remaining  house  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Beech  Lodge,  and  was  the  residence  of  Mr  Bracken- 
ridge  the  chemist  Mr  Brackenridge's  little  estab- 
lishment was  supervised  by  his  sister  Hannah,  a 
light-complex ioned,  demure-faced  young  woman, 
with  quiet,  sly  manners,  thoroughly  devoted  to  her 
brother.  Hannah's  little  scraps  of  local  gossip, 
which  she  used  to  retail  to  Brackenridge  over  his 
meals,  were  generally  regarded  by  that  worthy  as 
so  much  empty  jabber,  and  treated  with  a  contempt 
which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal ;  but  of  late, 
Hannah  had  found  a  subject  for  gossip  in  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  their  new  neighbour,  Mr  John 
English,  as  retailed  her  daily,  with  sundry  amplifi- 
cations and  exaggerations,  by  Mrs  Jakeway,  and  as 
noted  by  her  own  sharp  eyes  and  ears,  which  never 
seemed  to  fail  in  interesting  her  brother.  It  was  a 
subject,  too,  on  which  Hannah  herself  was  never 
weary  of  dilating ;  for,  to  reveal  a  little  secret,  she 
had  fallen  in  love,  in  her  quiet,  self-possessed  way, 
with  the  handsome  young  photographer,  and  ever}' 
little  circumstance  connected  with  him  had  a 
special  interest  in  her  eyes. 

Gurney  Brackenridge  was  sitting  over  his  tea  one 
evening,  a  few  days  after  John  English's  interview 
with  Mrs  Winch,  as  related  in  the  last  chapter ; 
and  Hannah  was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  replenish- 
ing his  cup  as  often  as  it  was  empty,  and  keeping 
him  supplied  with  fresh  slices  of  toast  The 
chemist  detested  both  Ids  shop  and  his  profession, 
as,  indeed,  he  did  anything  that  necessitated  labour, 
either  of  head  or  hands ;  and  he  generally  contrived 
to  reach  home  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
leaving  later  customers  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
assistant  He  had  lately  been  prescribing  for 
Mrs  Jakeway,  whose  health  was  somewhat  out  of 
repair. 

4  Let  her  go  on  with  the  mixture  as  before,' 
said  Mr  Brackenridge,  in  reply  to  a  remark  by  his 
sister,  that  the  old  lady  was  worse  rather  than 
better  to-day. 

4 1  was  in  to  sec  her  about  an  hour  ago,'  said 
Hannah,  'and  found  her  quite  nervous  at  the  idea 
of  having  to  pass  the  night  all  alone  in  the  house.' 

'All  alone!  How's  that?'  said  the  chemist 
looking  up  with  sudden  interest 

4  Oh,  she  contrived  to  quarrel  with  her  servant 
this  morning,  and  sent  her  about  her  business  at  a 
moment's  notice.' 


'That's  Mother  Jake  all  over,'  remarked  the 
chemist ;  '  always  quarrelling  with  her  servants, 
and  always  getting  fresh  ones. — But  where 's 
Mr  E.  ?' 

'  Oh,  he  went  out  on  business  this  morning  by  the 
train,  and  left  word  that  he  should  not  be  home  till 
some  time  to-morrow.' 

4  Not  home  till  to-morrow  ? '  said  the  chemist 
quickly.  Then,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  during 
which  he  sat  gazing  intently  into  the  fire,  he  said  : 
'  You  will  be  going  in  to  see  Mother  Jake  again,  I 
suppose,  before  the  evening  is  over  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Hannah  ; 4 1  promised  to  go  in  at  half- 
past  nine,  and  give  the  ola  lady  her  medicine,  and 
see  the  premises  all  safe  for  the  night.' 

4  And  quite  right  too,'  said  her  brother.  4  But, 
before  you  go  in,  Hannah,  I  will  give  you  a  pill, 
which  you  must  strictly  enjoin  her  to  take  the  last 
thing  before  getting  into  bed :  and,  Hannah,  while 
you  are  there,  just  contrive  to  leave  unfastened  the 
shutters  and  window  of  the  back  sitting-room.  Do 
you  understand  1 ' 

The  eyes  of  brother  and  sister  met  in  a  long, 
steady  gaze.  '  I  understand,'  said  Hannah  slowly. 
•  It  shall  be  done.' 

It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  Hannah  Brack- 
enridge to  question  any  order  of  her  brother. 
Implicit  obedience  to  his  slightest  wish  was  the 
rule  of  her  life.  Had  Gurney  said  to  her :  4  Hannah, 
oblige  me  by  giving  Mother  Jake  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  prussic  acid,'  I  think  it  probable  that 
she  would  have  complied  with  his  request  without 
demur. 

Gurney,  meanwhile,  sat  brooding  at  home  in 
company  with  his  pipe.  Mrs  Winch's  refusal  to 
reveal  to  him  the  nature  of  the  hidden  bond  tliat 
united  her  and  Lady  Spencelaugh  in  a  common 
grudge  against  the  young  photographer,  still  preyed 
an  undigested  wrong,  upon  his  mind.  'Curse 
you  both ! '  he  muttered,  shaking  his  fist  at  a  china 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  fixed  in  permanent  loving 
embrace  on  the  chimney-piece.  '  I  '11  find  out  the 
secret  for  myself,  without  any  help  from  you, 
Martha,  my  dear  ;  and  then  won't  I  make  her  Ludy- 
ship  pay  through  the  nose  to  keep  me  quiet ! 
Mother  Jake  says  her  lodger  is  always  writing — 
that  he  keeps  a  journal — more  fool  he !— so  there 
ought  to  be  something  among  his  papers,  if  I  could 
only  get  at  'em,  which  would  give  me  the  clue 
to  what  I  want  to  know.  At  all  events,  I  '11  try. 
Nothing  risk,  nothing  have.  I  shall  be  a  gentleman 
yet — I  know  I  shall.' 

Presently,  he  heard  his  sister  letting  herself  in  at 
the  front-door.  '  Well,  have  you  made  all  square  ? ' 
he  said  as  she  entered  the  room. 

4 1  have  done  as  you  wished  me  to  do,'  replied 
Hannah. 

4  Has  the  old  woman  taken  her  pill  ? ' 

4  Yes ;  I  stayed  with  her  while  she  took  it.' 

4  Get  me  out  the  brandy  bottle,  and  then  you  can 
go  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  like.' 

4  Yes,  Gurney,'  said  the  obedient  Hannah  ;  and 
having  set  out  the  favourite  black  bottle,  together 
with  hot  water  and  sugar,  she  kissed  her  brother 
on  the  forehead ;  and  next  minute  he  heard  her 
going  softly  up  stairs  to  bed. 

The  chemist  sat  smoking  and  drinking  till  the 
clock  struck  eleven.  '  Old  Mother  Juke  ought  to 
be  as  sound  as  a  top  by  this  time,  or  else  there  a 
no  virtue  in  my  pill,'  he  muttered  to  himself ; 
and  putting  down  his  pipe,  he  rose,  and  went 
quietly  into  the  next  room,  taking  the  candle  with 
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him.  Having  unlocked  a  drawer,  be  took  out  of 
it  a  pair  of  list  slippers,  a  dark-lantern,  a  bunch  of 
skeleton  keys,  a  small  life-preserver,  a  black  over- 
coat, and  a  sort  of  skull-cap,  made  of  the  skin  of 
some  animal,  with  the  hair  outside,  and  having 
long  flaps  to  come  low  down  over  the  ears,  and  tie 
under  the  chin.  After  inducting  himself  into  the 
overcoat,  slippers,  and  cap— and  so  disguised, 
Hannah  herself  would  hardly  have  known  him  at 
the  first  glance — he  put  the  lantern,  the  keys,  and 
the  life-preserver  into  his  pocket,  blew  out  the 
candle,  and  let  himself  noiselessly  out  by  a  door 
which  opened  into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  gardens  of  Beech  Lodge  and  Cliff 
Cottage  ran  parallel  one  to  the  other,  with  only  a 
low  wall  between  them,  than  which  the  outer  walls, 
shutting  them  in  at  sides  and  back,  were  consider- 
ably higher.  The  houses  stood  by  themselves,  with 
fields  on  three  sides  of  them,  which  sloped  gently 
up  from  the  backs  of  the  two  gardens  to  where 
a  thick  plantation  of  young  trees  crowned  the 
prospect. 

The  night  was  cold,  calm,  and  overcast ;  and 
Hannah,  sitting  at  her  bedroom  window  shrouded 
in  a  thick  shawl,  could  barely  distinguish  the  black 
ominous  Bhadow  gliding  stealthily  over  the  sward 
below.  At  length  it  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  to 
reconnoitre,  she  still  watching  it  with  straining 
eyes ;  then,  satisfied  apparently  that  it  was  unseen, 
it  leaped  quickly  over  the  dividing-wall,  and  half 
crouching,  half  running,  passed  swiftly  ont  of  sight, 
doubling  back  towards  the  rear  of  Cliff  Cottage. 
Hannah  had  taken  the  precaution  to  open  her  win- 
dow an  inch  or  two  at  the  bottom;  and  after 
listening  intently  for  a  short  time,  she  heard  a 
slight  creaking  noise,  which  she  knew  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  opening  of  Mrs  Jakeway's  window  ; 
followed  by  another  and  a  fainter  creak,  as  the 
intruder  closed  it  behind  him ;  and  then  Hannah 
knew  that  so  far  her  brother  had  safely  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  whatever  that  purpose  might 

The  heart  of  Gurney  Brackenridge  failed  him  a 
little  when  he  found  himself  standing  alone  in  the 
dark  in  the  little  room  which  he  had  entered  in  so 
felonious  a  manner;  but  a  hearty  pull  at  a  spirit- 
flaek,  which  he  had  not  failed  to  bring  with  nim. 
revived  in  some  measure  his  fainting  courage  ;  ami 
after  the  farther  stimulus  of  a  double-distilled 
oath,  muttered  discreetly  in  his  throat,  he  set  about 
his  perquisition  with  something  of  his  old  confi- 
dence. As  a  friend  of  Mrs  Jakeway,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Cliff  Cottage,  and 
knew  the  position  of  the  furniture  ;  so  that  a  very 
slender  ray  of  light  from  his  lantern  sufficed  to 
guide  him  safely  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
he  then  was.  This  room  was  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  but  the  object  of 
which  he  was  in  search  would  be  found,  if  any- 
where, in  the  first-floor  front,  that  being  Mr  John 
English's  sitting-room.  So  up  the  stairs  in  his  list 
slippers,  Mr  Brackenridge  stole  lightly,  scarcely 
venturing  to  breathe  till  he  found  himself  safe  on 
the  landing  at  the  top.  Three  doors  opened  on  to  this 
landing — namely,  that  of  Mrs  Jakeway's  bedroom, 
that  of  John  English's  bedroom,  and  that  of  the 
latter*s  sitting-room.  Mr  Brackenridge,  applying  his 
ear  to  the  keyhole  of  Mrs  Jakeway's  door,  could 
hear  the  old  lady  breathing  stertorously  as  she  lay 
asleep  ;  and  a  grim  smile  stole  over  his  face  as  he 
listened.  Softly  he  turned  the  handle,  and  softly 
he  opened  the  door — a  little  way,  just  far  enongh  to 


enable  him  to  insert  his  arm,  and  draw  the  key  from 
the  inside.  In  another  minute,  Mrs  Jakeway  was 
safely  locked  up  in  her  own  room. 

Mr  Brack  en  ridge's  next  proceeding  was  to  enter 
John  English's  bedroom ;  but  a  brief  glance  round 
it,  with  the  full  light  of  his  lantern  turned  on,  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  Next  into  the 
sitting-room,  where  his  first  act  was  to  draw  the 
thick  moreen  curtains  carefully  across  the  windows, 
so  that  no  ray  of  light  could  penetrate  to  the  out- 
side. Having  closed  the  door,  and  feeling  perfectly 
secure  from  intrusion,  he  lighted  one  of  the  two 
mould-candles  on  the  table,  and  then  refreshed 
himself  with  another  drain  from  his  flask.  His 
scheme,  so  far,  had  succeeded  admirably  ;  but  the 
most  difficult  part  of  it  was  yet  to  come.  John 
English's  brass-bound  mahogany  writing-desk  lay 
on  the  table  before  him,  but  fast  locked ;  and  if  / 
none  of  the  skeleton  keys  he  had  brought  with  him 
were  capable  of  opening  it,  he  would  still  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  the  object  of  his  search.  One  after  the 
other  he  tried  them  carefully  and  knowingly,  in  a 
style  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  fingered  them  ;  and  one  after  the 
other  they  failed  to  touch  the  tongue  of  the  lock, 
and  were  put  aside  as  useless.  The  chemist's  brow 
grew  damp  ;  his  hands  began  to  tremble  ;  there 
was  only  one  key  left  untried.  He  paused  with  it 
in  his  fingers  for  a  moment,  and  glanced  nervously 
around.  The  candle  had  guttered  down  for  want 
of  snuffing,  and  burned  with  a  dull,  unsteady  flame  ; 
his  own  shadow,  sprawling  up  the  wall  and  half 
across  the  ceiling,  struck  him  as  hideous  and 
unfamiliar.  *  Serve  me  right  for  coming  on  such  a 
fool's  errand ! '  he  muttered  to  himself.  <  I  wish  I 
was  well  out  of  it' 

He  inserted  the  last  key  in  the  lock  as  he  spoke ; 
it  gave  a  little  click,  and  his  heart  echoed  the 
sound.  He  forgot  his  nervousness  in  a  moment ; 
and  after  opening  the  room-door,  and  listening 
intently  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  he  went  back 
lightly  to  the  table,  drew  the  candle  nearer,  and 
opened  the  desk.  The  first  articles  that  engaged 
Brackenridge's  attention  were  a  number  of  letters, 
some  of  recent,  and  some  of  old  date.  A  cursory 
glance  satisfied  him  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
merely  business  letters  ;  but  there  were  a  flew  from 
John's  sick  friend  at  Nice,  which  gave  promise  of 
more  interest,  and  the  chemist  deliberately  set  to 
work  to  read  them  through.  He  found  several  pas- 
sages in  them  in  which  the  names  of  Mrs  Winch 
and  those  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  at 
Belair,  were  mentioned  ;  but  for  want  of  a  clue  to 
what  John  himself  had  written,  most  of  the  allu- 
sions were  past  his  comprehension.  There  was  only 
one  passage  that  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
copy,  and  even  that  referred  to  things  which  as 


yet  were  so  many  mysteries  to  him,  but  which  he 
hoped  would  not  be  so  for  long.  The  passage-  in 
question  ran  as  follows  :  '  What  you  tell  me  witli 


regard  to  your  recognition  of  the  portrait  of  Mrs 
Winch's  brother,  and  the  note  intended  for  Lady 
Spencelaugh  which  came  so  singularly  under  your 
notice,  certainly  seems  to  point  to  some  hidden  link 
of  connection  between  yourself  and  these  two 
women.  The  matter  is  undoubtedly  worth  further 
investigation,  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  build 
too  lofty  a  superstructure  of  hopes  on  so  weak  a 
foundation.  From  your  description  of  Mrs  Winch, 
I  should  imagine  her  to  be  a  very  dangerous  sort 
of  woman.  Make  yourself  acquainted,  if  possible, 
with  her  antecedents  and  past  history.    Ii  it  is  to 
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her  interest  to  hide  certain  facta  from  you,  it  is 
equally  to  vour  interest  to  have  those  facts  brought 
to  light.  I  agree  with  you  that,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  the  case  is  not  one  to  call  for  legal  assist- 
ance, but  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  it  may  be.' 

Brackenridge  turned  to  the  desk  with  heightened 
curiosity,  and  there,  at  the  very  bottom,  under  a 
further  litter  of  business  documents,  he  found  a 
thin  morocco-bound  volume,  labelled  'Diary,'  on 
which  he  pounced  with  avidity.  A  very  brief 
inspection  of  it  was  ru  indent  to  enable  him  to  find 
the  date  of  John  English's  arrival  at  Normanford ; 
and  commencing  at  that  point,  he  read  forward 
carefully  and  steadily  to  the  end.  It  was  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  end  only  brought  him  to 
a  period  some  three  weeks  anterior  to  the  date  of 
his  reading,  after  which  time  not  a  line  had  been 
written.  Then,  again,  the  Diary  was  by  no  means 
so  fully  written  as  he  had  expected  to  find  it ;  to 
the  chemists  thinking,  it  did  not  enter  sufficiently 
into  detail;  its  narration  of  interesting  facts  was 
by  far  too  bald  and  commonplace.  The  only 
philosophy,  however,  was  to  make  the  best  of  it 
as  it  was ;  and  with  several  growls  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, Brackenridge  turned  over  one  page  after 
another,  till  he  had  gone  completely  through  it 
He  read  the  account  of  John's  recognition  of  the 
portrait ;  he  read  a  copy  of  the  note  intended  for 
Lady  Spencelaugh,  as  closely  as  John  could  recol- 
lect the  words  (and  that  puzzled  him  more  than 
anything) ;  he  read  the  account  of  John's  reception 
at  Belair  ;  and,  finally,  he  read  how  a  certain  local 
rhyme,  relating  to  the  bells  of  St  Seven,  had  floated 
strangely  into  John's  memory  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  The  interviews  with  Mr  Edwin  and 
Mrs  Winch  were  after-events  not  set  down  in  the 
Diary. 

Brackenridge  had  gained  something  by  his 
nefarious  scheme,  but  certainly  not  so  much  as  he 
had  hoped  for.  He  had  gathered  the  vague  outline 
of  some  dark  conspiracy,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
John  English  was  blindly  struggling  ;  but  beyond 
that,  he  had  learned  nothing,  Ivulled  and  enraged, 
he  sat  for  some  minutes  brooding  silently  with  the 
Diary  before  him.  Suddenly,  he  heard  the  faint 
click  of  the  garden  wicket,  and  the  crunching  of 
gravel,  a^  some  one  came  up  the  little  pathway 
towards  the  front-door.  He  started  at  the  sound 
like  the  guilty  scoundrel  he  was.  In  another 
moment  he  had  put  back  the  Diary  and  letters, 
and  had  closed  the  desk ;  but  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  process  afterwards.  Then  he  blew  out 
the  candles,  and  stepping  lightly,  made  for  the 
door,  hoping  to  get  back  undetected  by  the  way 
he  had  come.  But  he  was  too  late  already;  the 
intruder,  who,  indeed,  could  be  none  other  than 
John  English  come  back  by  the  last  train,  had 
admitted  himself  by  means  of  a  latch-key,  and  was 
now  rubbing  bis  feet  on  the  mat  Big,  brawny 
fellow  though  Gurney  Brackenridge  was,  he 
shunned  the  risk  of  an  encounter  in  the  dark 
with  the  sinewy  young  photographer,  and  shewed 
his  wisdom  thereby.  With  the  instinct  of  despair, 
he  turned  back  into  the  room,  and  winding  his 
way  noiselessly  between  the  chairs  and  tables, 
made  for  one  of  the  windows,  and  drawing  the 
thick  curtains  on  one  side,  slipped  behind  them, 
and  breathed  once  more. 

Scarcely  was  this  accomplished,  when  John 
English  entered  the  room.  Mrs  Jakeway,  not 
expecting  him  home  till  morning,  liad  omitted  to 


hall,  and  he  was  consequently  still  in  the  dark ; 
but,  after  a  few  failures,  he  contrived  to  get  a 
light  from  his  fusees. 

'  Phew !  how  close  and  fusty  the  room  smells ! ' 
he  exclaimed  aloud.  *  A  little  fresh  air  would  be 
an  improvement;'  and  stalking  to  the  window 
where  Brackenridge  was  not,  he  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  flung  up  the  sash,  and  let  the  cool 
night-air  into  the  little  room.  '  One  last  pipe,  and 
then  to  bed,'  said  John  still  aloud ;  and  presently 
a  waft  of  Cavendish  penetrated  to  where  the 
chemist  lay  perdue,  revolving  black  schemes  of 
revenge  against  the  man  who  nad  been  the  uncon- 
scious means  of  placing  him  in  so  dangerous  a 
predicament.  How  slowly  the  lagging  minutes 
seemed  to  wear  themselves  away  till  John  English, 
having  finished  his  pipe,  shut  down  the  window, 
and  after  a  last  glance  round,  took  the  light  with 
him,  and  went  to  bed !  Brackenridge  now  breathed 
more  freely,  and  allowed  bis  cramped  limbs  a 
slight  change  of  posture  ;  but  he  knew  that  there 
was  still  a  long  dreary  watch  to  be  undergone 
before  he  might  venture  to  leave  his  hiding-place, 
and  try  to  steal  away  on  the  chance  of  John  being 
soundly  asleep.  He  heard  one  quarter  after 
another  chimed  by  the  clock  of  the  little  church 
on  the  hill ;  but  not  till  five  of  them  had  come 
and  gone  did  he  venture  to  emerge  from  his 
hiding-place.  His  lantern  had  burned  itself  out 
by  this  time,  and  he  durst  not  venture  to  strike  a 
match.  He  made  his  way  across  the  room  in  the 
direction  of  the  door,  as  a  child  goes  up  stairs,  a 
step  at  a  time,  slowly.  He  had  passed  the  table, 
ana  had  coasted  safely  round  the  easy-chair,  which, 
with  its  great  sprawling  legs,  formed  a  dangerous 
obstacle  in  the  dark,  and  was  groping  with  out- 
stretched hands  for  the  expected  door,  when  he 
suddenly  stumbled  over  John's  travelling-case, 
which  lay  directly  in  his  path,  and  in  trying  to 
save  himself,  he  unconsciously  clutched  a  frail 
mahogany  whatnot,  on  which  reposed  several  of 
Mrs  Jakeway' s  most  cherished  ornaments,  and  so 
came  headlong  to  the  floor  with  a  terrible  crash. 
With  an  instinct  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  practised  burglar,  he  lay  perfectly  6tilL  Through 
the  thin  dividing-wall,  he  heard  the  creak  of  the 
bedstead,  as  John  sprang  suddenly  up ;  and  then 
a  doubting  '  Who 's  there  ? '  as  though  no  answer 
were  expected.  None  was  given;  and  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  intense  silence,  he  heard  John 
growl  out  something  about '  those  confounded  cats,' 
and  then  turn  over,  to  catch  up  the  broken  end 
of  his  sleep. 

Brackenridge  lay  for  fully  half  an  hour  among 
the  fragments  of  Mrs  Jakeways  china,  without 
Btirring  a  limb.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he 
gathered  himself  up  slowly  and  cautiously,  with- 
out making  as  much  noise  as  would  have  frightened 
a  mouse.  Then  the  door  was  noiselessly  opened, 
and  he  found  himself  on  the  mat  outside,  and 
everything  quiet  so  far.  There  was  the  landing 
to  cross  next,  and  then  the  stairs  to  desceud,  after 
which  he  would  feel  himself  in  comparative  safety. 
But  there  was  a  loose  plank  in  the  flooring  near 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  of  course  (as  he  after- 
wards said)  it  was  like  his  '  cursed  luck '  that  he 
should  happen  to  put  his  foot  on  it,  which  he  did. 
John  English  slept  as  lightly  as  a  Red  Indian,  and 
the  familiar  sound  of  the  loose  plank  awoke  him 
in  an  instant— awoke  him  to  the  consciousness  that 
there  must  be  some  one  in  the  house  who  had  no 
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followed  instantly  on  thought.  Brackenridge 
heard  John's  leap  otit  of  bed,  and  turning  on  the 
instant,  he  sprang  at  the  bedroom  door,  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock,  having  noticed  previously  that 
it  was  on  the  outside ;  then  down  the  stairs,  and 
through  the  lower  room,  and  out  of  the  French 
window  into  the  garden  at  a  headlong  pace. 

Strong  man  though  John  English  was,  the  stout 
old  door  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  open  it,  a  fact 
which  he  was  not  long  in  discovering ;  so  he 
turned  at  once  to  the  window,  which  looked  out 
at  the  lvick  of  the  house,  and  flung  up  the  lower 
wish — turned  in  time  to  see  a  dark  figure  speeding 
along  the  garden,  evidently  making  for  the  wall, 
and  so  over  that  into  the  fields  beyond.  John  was 
never  without  firearms — he  had  a  hunter's  love 
for  them — and  in  a  case  on  his  dressing-table  was 
a  brace  of  pistols,  from  one  of  which  the  charge 
had  not  been  drawn,  and  the  little  drawer  in  his 
looking-glass  was  full  of  caps.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  moment  to  find  his  pistol  in  the  dark,  and  put 
a  fresh  cap  on  the  nipple.  The  clouds  had  cleared 
a  way,  and  the  stars  were  shining  brightly ;  and  just 
as  the  man  had  succeeded  in  mounting  the  wall, 
John  took  steady  aim,- and  fired.  The  man  gave 
a  loud  cry,  and  flinging  up  his  arms,  dropped  to 
tho  ground  like  a  piece  ot  lead  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  wall. 

*  My  God  !  perhaps  I  have  killed  him,'  ex- 
claimed John  to  himself  with  a  shudder,  for  he 
had  fired  in  the  heat  of  hiB  passion,  without  a 
thought  for  after-consequences ;  and  he  began  to 
hurry  on  a  few  articles  of  dress,  preparatory  to 
going  down  to  look  after  the  burglar.  But  scarcely 
had  two  minutes  elapsed,  when  his  quick  eyes 
caught  sight  of  a  figure  hurrying  up  the  sloping 
ground  behind  the  garden,  and  evidently  making 
for  the  shelter  of  the  plantation  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  John  paused  in  his  dressing,  and  watched 
the  figure  till  it  was  lost  to  view  among  the  young 
trees. 

'  I 'm  glad  I  didn't  kill  him,'  murmured  John  to 
himself.  'Let  the  beggar  go.  He's  not  worth 
troubling  about  further ;  but  1  think  he  has  got 
something  that  will  make  him  remember  his  visit 
to  Cliff  Cottage.' 

An  hour  later,  the  watchful  Hannah,  who  had 
never  been  to  bed,  admitted  her  brother  quietly  at 
the  front-door  ;  and,  like  a  sensible  young  woman, 
dressed  his  wound,  and  sympathised  with  him,  j 
without  asking  him  any  impertinent  questions  as 
to  how  he  had  come  by  his  mishap. 

CHAPTER  XVHI.—  KATAFAXGO  THE  MAGICIAN. 

Mr  Brack enridge's  wound,  without  being  a 
dangerous  one,  was  sufficiently  severe  to  confine 
him  to  the  house  for  several  days.  It  was  given 
out  in  Normanford  that  ho  had  fallen  and  sprained 
hiB  left  shoulder,  and  as  he  had  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  surgery  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  doctor  in  the  the  secret  of  his 
night's  adventure  was  confined  to  himself  and  his 
sister.  Hannah  tended  him  faithfully,  and  asked 
no  questions ;  being,  indeed,  well  "aware,  from 
previous  experience,  that  her  brother  always  '  cut 
up  rough,'  as  he  himself  termed  it,  when  cross- 
examined  against  his  will.  Mr  Brackenridgc's 
temper,  which  was  not  angelic  at  the  l)est  of  times, 
was  by  no  means  improved  by  confinement  to  his 
own  room  ;  but  his  fits  of  captious  irritability  were 
interspersed  with  loug  hours  of  silent,  gldomy 


brooding,  during  which — so  Hannah's  feminine 
instinct  told  her — he  was  busy  hatching  some 
black  scheme  of  revenge  against  his  neighbour 
next  door,  a  scheme  which  that  taciturn  and  quietly- 
watchful  young  person  determined  to  do  her 
utmost  to  frustrate.  She  loved  the  handsome 
young  photographer,  this  thin  pale-faced  girl,  who 
was  bo  shy  and .  retiring,  and  yet  who  never 
blushed ;  loved  him  with  a  love  which  could  not 
exactly  be  called  hopeless,  because  no  element  of 
hope  had  ever  entered  into  the  composition  of  it. 
Hannah  Brackenridge  had  too  much  cold  good 
sense  to  dream,  even  in  her  wildest  momenta,  that 
John  English  would  ever  seek  to  woo  and  win  such 
a  one  as  herself.  She  loved  him  prepositionally — 
with  an  if.  If  she  had  been  very  handsome,  and 
very  rich,  and  very  accomplished,  she  would  have 
striven  to  lure  this  wild  hawk  to  her  side,  and  put 
her  jesses  round  him,  and  hold  him  as  her  own  for 
ever.  But  being  none  of  these  things,  being  only 
a  poor  pale-faced  girl,  with  scarcely  a  word  to  say 
for  herself  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  she  was 
fain  to  cherish  her  little  dream  of  love  as  a  flower 
on  which  no  sun  would  ever  shine.  Mrs  Jakeway 
and  she  were  very  friendly,  and  a  day  seldom 
passed  without  the  chemist's  sister  paying  one  or 
more  visits  to  Cliff  Cottage  ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  John,  who  had 
always  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for  the  shy, 
quiet  girl,  who  was  so  different  in  every  way  from 
her  blustering,  loud-voiced  brother. 

Mr  Brackenridge  was  quite  as  glad  to  get  alxmt 
again,  and  look  after  the  interests  of  his  business, 
as  his  sister  was  to  be  relieved  from  further  attend- 
ance on  him  as  an  invalid.  There  was  no  inha- 
bitant of  Normanford  who  talked,  and  surmised, 
and  wondered  more  about  the  attempted  burglary 
at  Cliff  Cottage,  than  the  gossip-loving  chemist, 
who  had  a  long  talk  respecting  it  with  the  head- 
constable  of  the  little  town  on  the  very  day  of  his 
recover)* ;  and  who  examined  with  much  interest 
the  bunch  of  skeleton  keys  which  had  been  picked 
up  in  Mr  English's  room,  and  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  discovery  of  tho 
offender.  The  affair  had  been  a  source  of  consider- 
able excitement  in  so  small  a  place,  and  when  Mr 
Brackenridge  declared  in  open  conclave  in  the 
smoke-room  of  the  Hand  and  Dagger,  that  he 
had  heard  a  pistol-shot  on  the  night  in  question, 
but  had  been  too  lazy  to  get  out  of  bed  and  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  it,  he  became  quite  an  authority 
in  the  matter,  and  was  taken  by  the  button  on  the 
following  morning,  and  treated  to  two  •sherries' 
and  three  '  bitters  by  certain  friends  who  had  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  his  narrative  of  the 
previous  evening.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  every- 
body declared,  that  Mr  English  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  money  or  other  valuables  in  hi> 
writing-desk ;  and  that  beyond  having  his  desk 
broken  open,  and  his  letters  and  papers  tossed 
about,  no  harm  had  been  done.  The  head-constable 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  to  a  small  circle  of  private 
lriends,  that  the  whole  affair  bore  the  mark  of  a 
practised  London  hand,  and  that  before  the  winter 
was  over  they  would  probably  hear  of  other 
attempts,  no  great  distance  away.  A  Bhudder  ran 
through  Normanford  at  these  tidings,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  became  all  at  once  very  particular  in 
looking  after  the  fastenings  of  their  doors  and 
windows,  those  people  beiny,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
careful  in  that  res|>ect  who  had  the  least  to  lose. 
Mrs  Jakeway  had  a  famous  time  of  it,  you  may  be 
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sure.  She  had  no  less  than  eighteen  invitations  to 
tea  at  different  houses  in  the  course  of  the  four 
weeks  following  the  attack ;  and  a  little  china 
shepherdess,  which  had  been  broken  by  the  fall  of 
the  whatnot,  was  looked  upon  with  much  interest 
wherever  she  went.  But  days  and  weeks  passed 
away  without  affording  any  clue  to  the  perpetrator 
of  the  offence,  and  the  topic  was  gradually  worn 
threadbare  by  much  discussion,  and  fell  silently 
into  the  background,  yielding  place  to  the  more 
immediate  interests  of  the  day. 

As  before  stated,  Normanford  was  six  miles  from 
any  railway  ;  but  a  rude  two-horse  omnibus,  built 
for  travelling  over  heavy  country  roads,  ran  twice 
a  day  to  Duke's  Hill  Station,  eight  miles  away,  to 
meet  the  morning  and  evening  mail  trains.  John 
English  having  certain  business  to  transact  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county,  started  one  bright  frosty 
morning  by  the  nine  o'clock  'bus  from  Norman- 
ford. About  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  they  stopped 
to  take  up  a  passenger,  who  mounted  to  the  roof, 
and  took  the  vacant  seat  next  John,  and  proved  to  be 
none  other  than  Mr  Brackenridge  the  chemist,  also 
on  his  way  to  the  station  at  Duke's  Hill.  The  two 
men  greeted  each  other  with  a  hearty  good-morning : 
to  any  one  not  absolutely  his  enemy,  John  English 
would  have  done  no  less.  He  disliked  Bracken- 
ridge, and  would  have  gone  half  a  mile  out  of  his 
way  any  day  to  avoid  his  company,  and  yet  he  had 
not  been  able  altogether  to  shirk  the  intimacy 
which  the  other  was  so  evidently  desirous  of  forcing 
upon  him  ;  for  it  not  unfrequentlv  happened  that 
in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  town  to  his 
lodgings,  ho  would  be  overtaken  by  Brackenridge, 
who  always  accommodated  his  pace  to  that  of  John 
for  the  remainder  of  the  way  ;  and  unless  a  man  is 
an  absolute  bear,  he  must  in  such  a  case  speak 
when  he  is  spoken  to,  even  though  his  replies  be 
confined  to  monosyllables.  Then,  again,  John  had 
been  indebted  to  the  chemist  for  finding  him  a 
trustworthy  man  to  carry  his  apparatus  when 
photographing  about  the  country.  There  was  a 
further  bond  of  union  between  them — the  bond 
which  unites  two  men  who  are  smokers,  and 
capable  of  appreciating  a  good  cigar.  On  two 
occasions,  tho  chemist  had  sent  Hannah  into  Cliff 
Cottage,  with  his  compliments,  and  would  Mr 
English  oblige  him  by  accepting  a  dozen  weeds  of  a 
choice  brand  ?  and  when  your  next-door  neighbour 
does  tliat,  what  can  you  do  but  accept  the  favour 
with  thanks?  So,  on  the  present  occasion,  John 
and  Brackenridge,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  top 
of  the  'bus,  entered  into  conversation  readily  and 
at  once. 

Normonfiml  lies  in  a  valley,  as  does  also,  despite 
its  name,  the  station  at  Duke's  Hill.  The  hill 
itself  is  about  a  mile  away  to  the  north,  and  must 
be  crossed  by  a  road,  which  winds  right  over  its 
summit,  l>efore  the  railway  can  be  reached.  From 
the  highest  point  of  this  road,  there  is  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  all  Monkshire  ;  and  here  the  "bus 
always  halts  for  three  minutes,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  breathing  the  horses,  and  giving  the 
passengers  time  to  admire  the  extensive  prospect. 
From  one  particular  spot,  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  can 
be  obtained  over  a  break  in  the  ridge  of  intervening 
downs,  and  this  view  was  pointed  out  by  Bracken- 
ridge to  John.  The  sky  was  so  unclouded  this 
morning,  and  the  atmosphere  so  clear,  and  free 
from  haze,  that  the  distant  lino  where  sky  and 
met  was  barely  distinguishable. 


'  What  is  the  name  of  that  little  island  out  there 
to  the  east  ?'  said  John.  4  1  have  seen  it  several 
times  in  my  rambles  along  the  shore,  but  have 
never  learned  its  name.' 

'  That  is  the  isle  of  Inchmallow,'  said  tho 
chemist  '  It  lies  three  miles  from  the  mainland. 
You  have  never  visited  it,  I  suppose  ?' 

4  Certainly  not,'  said  John.    '  Why  should  I  V 

4  For  no  reason  that  I  know  of»except  that  it  can 
boast  some  interesting  ruins,  and  you  have  a  taste  , 
that  way,  I  understand.' 

'  What  are  the  ruins  you  speak  of  V 

4  Those  of  the  Hermitage  of  St  Bertram.' 

4  And,  pray,  who  was  St  Bertram  V 

4  Oh,  one  of  those  old  Romish  fellows  who  lived  a 
tremendous  while  ago.  He  pretended  that  he  saw 
visions  ;  and  he  went  and  lived  out  on  the  island  all 
by  himself,  a  sort  of  half-and-half  Crusoe,  but  with- 
out a  Man  Friday  to  bear  him  company.' 

4  But  how  did  he  obtain  his  food  so  far  from  the 
mainland  V 

4  Oh,  by  cultivating  a  patch  of  ground,  I  suppose  ; 
and  by  the  offerings  of  pious  folk  who  weut  out  to 
him  in  boats.  He  lived  in  a  hole  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock  ;  and  when  he  died,  they  made  a  saint  of 
him,  and  built  what  they  called  a  Hermitage  over 
his  cave,  where  a  certain  number  of  monks  from  tho 
old  abbey  just  beyond  Eastringham  used  to  go  and 
reside  turn  and  turn  about.  But  the  Hermitage  is 
in  ruins,  and  has  been  for  centuries  ;  only  people 
say  that  the  arch  of  the  great  window,  and  one  or 
two  other  bits  that  are  left,  are  as  fine  specimens  of 
that  sort  of  thing  as  you  will  find  in  a  day's 
ramble  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  know  nothing  of 
architecture.' 

4 1  must  visit  the  little  island,'  said  John,  4  and 
see  whether  the  ruins  are  worth  sketching.  What 
means  of  access  are  there  to  it  V 

4  Only  name  the  day  you  would  like  to  go,'  said 
the  chemist  warmly, 4  and  there  shall  be  as  neat  a 
little  boat  at  your  service  as  you  will  find  within  a 
dozen  miles,  together  with  a  man  to  pull  you  there 
and  back  again.' 

John,  who  had  no  desire  to  lay  himself  under 
further  obligations  to  the  chemist,  would  fain  have 
declined  the  offer  thus  pressed  upon  him  ;  but 
Hrackenridge  seemed  so  earnest  in  the  matter,  that 
after  doing  nis  best  to  back  out  of  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  a  reluctant  consent 

4  If  convenient  you  had  better  name  an  early 
day  for  your  visit,'  said  Brackenridge.  4  This  fine 
weather  may  not  last  much  longer.' 

4  ToKlay  is  Tuesday,'  said  John.  4 1  shall  be  dis- 
engaged on  Friday,  if  that  day  will  suit  you,  and 
the  weather  prove  favourable.' 

4  Friday  let  it  be,'  said  the  chemist,  as  he  made  a 
note  in  his  pocket-book.  4  A  man  and  boat  shall 
bo  waiting  for  you  at  10.30  a.m.  at  Finger  Bay — 
rather  an  out-of-the-way  place,  by  the  by. — Oh, 
you  know  it,  do  you  /  Then  that 's  all  right. 
— And  now,  here  we  are  at  the  station.' 

When  Mr  Brackenridge  reached  home  that 
evening,  his  first  words  to  his  sister  were :  *  Send 
down  to  the  Hmul  and  Dagger,  and  tell  Jerry  Winch 
I  want  to  see  him.' 

'Jerry  is  here,  waiting  for  von,'  said  Hannah. 

4  What  brings  him  here,  l  wonder?  But  send 
him  in,  and  leave  us  together.' 

Brackenridge  and  Jerry  were  very  good  friends  ; 
indeed,  it  was  through  a  well-simulated  liking  for 
the  son  that  the  chemist  had  won  his  first  step  in 
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the  affections  of  the  mother.  Jerry  looked  up  to 
Bracken  ridge  aa  to  a  man  of  unlimited  knowledge, 
who  wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  the 
shape  of  terrible  drugs  ;  and  who  could,  if  he  were 
so  minded,  cause  any  one  who  offended  him  to 
wither  away  and  die  in  some  mysterious  manner. 

He  came  slouching  in,  in  his  usual  shamefaced 
way,  twirling  his  hat  between  his  fingers,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  chair,  in 
obedience  to  the  chemist's  bidding.  Brackenridge 
had  studied  Jerry's  peculiarities,  and  waited  tdl 
the  lad  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  devoured 
a  couple  of  muffins,  before  asking  him  a  single 
question. 

'Well,  Jerry,  my  man,  and  what  has  brought 
you  up  here  V  he  said  at  last,  as  the  lad  proceeded 
to  rub  his  sleeve  across  his  mouth. 

'  Pipanta  is  ill,  and  Jerry  wants  a  charm  to  make 
her  better.' 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ladyship  ? '  asked 
the  chemist. 

'  She  refuses  to  eat ;  she  refuses  to  dance  when 
her  lord  plays  sweet  music  ;  she  is  no  longer  glad, 
but  very,  very  melancholy.' 

The  chemist  turned  from  the  table,  and  sat 
staring  into  the  fire  for  a  full  quarter  01  an  hour, 
without  speaking,  Jerry  meanwhile  sitting  patiently 
twirling  his  hat,  but  with  a  furtive  eye  on  the 
plate  of  muffins,  momently  growing  colder  on  the 
table. 

'  Jerry,'  said  the  chemist,  turning  round  at  last, 
and  speaking  in  a  Bolemn  voice,  '  Pipanta  is  not 
ill — she  is  enchanted  ! ' 

A  low  cry  escaped  from  Jerry ;  he  half  started 
up  in  his  chair,  and  then  Bat  down  again,  trembling 
violently. 

'Yes,  enchanted,  cursed  by  a  magic  spell,'  re- 
peated Brackenridge.  '  Katafango,  the  great  magi- 
cian, has  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  ner.   Pipanta  will 

never  recover,  unless'          The  chemist  paused, 

and  looked  earnestly  at  his  half-witted  companion ; 
but  Jerry  had  not  sufficient  sense  to  fill  up  the 
hiatus  with  the  question  which  would  have  come 
naturally  to  the  bps  of  any  one  else,  and  Bracken- 
ridge waited  in  vain.  '  Unless,'  he  resumed  slowly 
ana  impressively — *  unless  Katafango,  the  great 
magician,  were  to  die.  In  that  case,  Pipanta  would 
certainly  recover.' 

'Oh,  tell  me,'  cried  Jerry,  starting  up,  'where 
does  this  great  magician  live  ?  Jerry  will  go  to  him, 
and  will  pray  him  on  his  knees  to  spare  the  life 
of  lus  lovely  Pipanta.' 

The  chemist  laughed  a  loud,  scornful  laugh. 
'  You  don't  know  what  you  would  ask,  my  poor 
lad,'  he  said  'Katafango  is  king  of  the  Toads; 
and  when  Pipanta  dies,  he  will  take  her  soul,  and 
put  it  into  the  body  of  a  poisonous  toad,  and  it 
will  remain  a  toad  for  ever.  And  then  Mogaddo 
will  follow  the  same  fate :  the  spell  is  on  them 
both.' 

The  bid  started  up,  his  mobile  lips  quivering 
with  white  passion,  and  his  blue  eyes  all  aflame. 
He  sidled  up  behind  Brackenridge's  chair,  and 
laying  a  long  thin  finger  on  the  chemist's  arm, 
said  in  a  sort  of  shrill  whisper:  'Jerry  will  kill 
him ! ' 

'  Hush !  my  poor  boy ;  you  must  not  talk  in 
that  wild  way,'  said  Brackenridge  soothingly.  '  Do 
you  know  who  he  is — this  terrible  magician  ?  You 
see  him  nearly  every  day.' 

'  No !    Who  ?'  said  Jerry- in  an  eager  whisper. 

'  He  who  lives  next  door,  who  makes  the  sun 


take  pictures  for  him — the  tall  man  with  the  long 
black  beard.'  Jerry  fell  back  a  foot  or  two  in 
dismay.  'What  stranger  but  he,'  continued 
Brackenridge,  '  ever  played  with  Pipanta  as  he 
played  with  her  the  first  time  he  saw  her  ?  It  was 
then  he  cast  his  spell  over  her.  Lovely  Pipanta 
must  die.' 

'Pipanta  shall  not  die!'  exclaimed  Jerry,  all 
aglow  with  nervous  excitement.  '  Give  Jerry  some 
of  that  nice  white  powder  out  of  the  jar  on  the 
top  shelf  in  the  shop,  and  Jerry  will  mix  it  with 
what  the  magician  eats,  and  he  shall  die.  Hoo, 
hoo,  hoo ! ' 

'  Nay,  nay,  Jerry,  myman ;  that  would  never  do,' 
said  the  chemist   'We  cannot  prevent  Pipanta 

dying,  unless'          And  again  he  paused,  and 

looked  earnestly  at  Jerry.  'Listen  to  me,'  he 
resumed.  'He  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
is  going  on  Friday  to  the  island  of  Inchmallow, 
and  I  want  you,  Jerry,  to  row  him  across.' 

'  Want  Jerry  to  do  it  ?  No,  no,  no ;  Jerry  dare 
not!' 

'Tush,  man!  he  has  no  power  to  harm  you,  or 
I  would  not  ask  you  to  go  with  him.  But  to  make 
everything  quite  sure,  I  will  give  you  a  charm 
which  I  have  up  stairs,  locked  up  in  an  iron  chest, 
with  which  you  may  set  at  defiance  all  the 
enchanters  and  witches  in  the  world. — And  now, 
come  nearer ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously. 
You  must  be  at  Finger  Bay  at  half-past  ten  on 
Friday  morning.  Rt  will  come  there,  and  you 
will  row  him  across  to  the  island.— And  now 
attend  carefully  to  what  I  am  about  to  say ; '  and  ) 
with  that,  the  chemist's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 
Jerry,  sitting  motionless  by  his  side,  drank  in  his 
words  eagerly. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Brackenridge  himself  let 
Jerry  out  by  the  front-door,  and  then  stood  listen- 
ing to  the  bid's  retreating  footsteps,  as  he  went 
swiftly  down  the  hilL  '  A  devilish  thing  to  do,' 
muttered  the  chemist  to  himself;  'but  I'm  not 
going  to  funk  it  now.'  And  as  he  turned  to  go 
indoors,  he  heard  with  a  shudder  the  faint  sound 
of  Jerry's  weird  laughter  far  down  the  road. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  LABOUR. 

ScrarrcK  has  taught  us  that  the  processes  going 
on  around  us  are  but  changes,  not  annihilations  and 
creations.  With  the  eye  of  knowledge,  we  see  the 
candle  slowly  turning  into  invisible  gases,  nor  doubt 
for  an  instant  that  the  matter  of  which  the  candle 
was  composed  is  still  existing,  ready  to  reappear  in 
other  forms.  But  this  fact  is  true  not  only  of 
matter  itself,  but  also  of  all  the  influences  that 
work  on  matter.  We  wind  up  the  spring  of  a 
clock,  and,  for  a  whole  week,  the  labour  thus 
stored  up  is  slowly  expended  in  keeping  the  clock 
going.  Or,  again,  we  spend  five  minutes  of  hard 
labour  in  raising  the  hammer  of  a  pile-driver, 
which,  in  its  fall,  exerts  all  that  accumulated 
labour  in  a  single  instant  In  these  instances,  we 
easily  see  that  we  store  up  labour.  Now,  if  we  put 
a  dozen  sovereigns  in  a  purse,  and  none  of  them  be 
lost,  we  can  take  a  dozen  sovereigns  out  again.  So 
in  labour,  if  no  labour  be  lost,  as  science  asserts — 
for  the  inertia  of  matter,  its  very  dcadness,  so  to 
-speak,  which  renders  it  incapable  of  spontaneously- 
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producing  work,  also  prevents  its  destroying  work 
when  involved  in  it — we  should  be  able  to  obtain 
back  without  deduction  all  our  invested  labour 
when  we  please. 

Imagine  a  mountain  stream  turning  an  over- 
shot wheel.  It  thus  falls  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level  A  certain  amount  of  labour  would  be 
required  to  raise  the  water  from  the  lower  level 
to  the  higher ;  just  this  amount  of  labour  the 
water  gives  out  in  its  fall,  and  invests,  as  it  were,  in 
the  wheeL  If,  however,  when  arrived  at  the  lower 
level,  the  water  were  to  demand  of  the  wheel  to  be 
pumped  up  again,  the  slightest  trial  would  shew 
that  it  would  ask  more  than  it  could  obtain,  though 
not  more  than  it  had  given.  The  wheel,  if  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  its  inability,  must  reply  as 
others  have  done,  that  it  has  shut  up  part  of  the 
labour  in  investments  which  it  cannot  realise. 
The  reason,  as  commonly  stated,  is,  that  friction  has 
destroyed  part  of  the  labour.  The  labour  is  not, 
however,  destroyed.  Science  has  shewn  that  heat 
and  labour  are  connected ;  labour  may  be  turned 
into  heat,  and  heat  into  labour.  The  labour 
absorbed  by  friction,  is  but  turned  into  heat  If, 
however,  we  try  to  extract  labonr  from  the  beat 
thus  diffused  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
water-wheel,  and  make  it  available,  we  find  our- 
selves quite  at  a  loss.  The  heat  gradually  diffuses 
itself  through  surrounding  bodies,  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  labour  is  wasted,  though  it  still 
exist,  like  Cleopatra's  pearl  dissolved  in  the  cup  of 
vinegar. 

If  no  labour  is  lost,  so  neither  is  any  created. 
The  labour  we  exert  is  but  the  expenditure  of 
labour  stored  up  in  our  frames,  just  as  the  labour 
invested  in  the  wound-up  spring  keeps  the  clock 
going.  Whence,  then,  does  all  this  labour  originally 
come  ?  We  see  the  waste— how  is  compensation 
made?  The  answer  is  simple  and  easy  to  give. 
All  the  labour  done  under  the  sun  is  really  done 
by  it  The  light  and  heat  which  the  sun  supplies 
are  turned  into  labour  by  the  organisations  which 
exist  upon  the  earth.  These  organisations  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes — the  collectors 
and  the  expenders  of  the  sun's  labour.  The  first 
merely  collect  the  sun's  labour,  so  as  to  make  it 
available  for  the  other  class ;  while,  just  as  the 
steam-engine  is  the  medium  by  which  the  steam 
gives  motion,  so  this  second  class  is  the  medium 
by  which  the  sun's  heat  is  turned  into  actual 
labour. 

Still,  the  sun  does  not  work  only  through  organ- 
ised labour :  his  mere  mechanical  influence  is  very 
great  With  the  moon — the  only  second  post  he 
deigns  to  fill — he  produces  the  tides  by  his  attraction 
on  the  sea.  But  for  the  friction  of  the  earth  and 
sea,  the  tides,  once  set  in  motion,  would  rise  and 
fall  without  any  further  effort ;  but  the  work  done 
in  overcoming  the  friction  is,  though  duo  to  the 
sun  an  I  moon,  not  extracted  from  them,  but  by 
them  from  the  earth.  For  it  would  take  a  vast 
cflbrt  to  cause  the  earth  to  cease  rotating.  All 
this  effort  is,  as  it  were,  stored  up  in  the  revolving 
earth.  As  the  tidal  waters,  then,  rub  along  the  bed 


of  the  sea,  or  the  waters  on  which  they  rest  and 
the  adjacent  coasts,  this  Suction  tends  to  make  the 
earth  move  faster  or  slower,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  tidal  flow  is.  The  general  effect 
is,  however,  that  the  friction  of  the  tides  makes  the 
earth  revolve  more  slowly  ;  in  other  words,  that 
part  of  the  energy  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  so  to 
speak,  is  consumed  in  rubbing  against  the  tidal 
waters.  All  the  work,  therefore,  that  the  tides  do 
in  undermining  our  cliffs  and  washing  away  our 
beaches,  is  extracted  by  the  sun  and  moon  from  the 
work  stored  up  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The 
diminution  of  rotation,  indeed,  is  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived  by  the  most  refined  obser- 
vation, but  the  reality  of  it  is  now  generally 
recognised;  and  this  process,  too,  will  apparently 
go  on  till  the  earth  ceases  to  rotate  on  its  axis,  and 
presents  one  face  constantly  to  the  sun. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  destruction  of  the  land  by 
the  sea,  so  interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
is  partly  due  to  the  sun's  action.  Not  only  is  he 
the  source  of  the  light  and  heat  we  enjoy,  but  he 
aids  in  forming  the  vast  sedimentary  beds  that 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
mixing  the  ingredients  of  our  fields,  and  moulding 
our  globe. 

By  heating  the  air,  the  sun  produces  winds,  and 
some  of  the  labour  thus  expended  is  made  use  of 
by  man  in  turning  his  wind-nulls,  and  carrying  his 
wares  across  the  sea.  But  there  is  another  expen- 
diture of  the  sun's  heat  more  immediately  useful 
to  man.  By  evaporating  the  sea  and  other  bodies 
of  water,  he  loads  the  air  with  moisture,  which, 
when  in  contact  with  cold  mountain-peaks  or  cold 
masses  of  air,  loses  its  heat,  and,  being  condensed, 
falls  as  rain  or  snow.  Thus  the  rivers  are 
replenished,  which  for  a  long  time  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  labour  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, though  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine 
is  fast  reducing  relatively  the  value  of  this  supply 
of  labour. 

But  vast  as  the  sun's  power  thus  exerted  is,  and 
useful  as  it  is  to  man,  it  is  surpassed  in  importance 
by  his  labour  exerted  through  organised  beings. 
The  above-named  agents  have  one  defect :  on  the 
whole,  they  are  incapable  of  being  stored  up  to  any 
great  degree ;  we  must  employ  them  as  nature  gives 
them  to  us.  Organised  existence,  however,  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  storing  up  labour  to  a  very 
high  degree.  The  means  it  adopts  are  not  mecha- 
nical, but  chemical  The  formation  of  chemical 
compounds  is  attended  with  the  giving  out  of  heat, 
which,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  equivalent  to 
labour,  and  if  of  sufficient  intensity,  can  by  us  be 
made  available  as  labour,  as  in  the  steam-engine. 
Now  we  take  iron  ore,  consisting  of  iron  in  combi- 
nation with  other  substances.  By  means  of  great 
heat,  the  iron  is  set  free  in  the  smelting-furnace. 
The  iron,  then,  in  its  change  of  form  has,  as  it  were, 
taken  in  all  this  heat  If,  now,  we  take  this  iron, 
and  keeping  it  from  the  influence  of  the  air,  reduce 
it  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  suddenly  expose 
it  to  the  air,  by  the  force  of  natural  affinity  it  will 
absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  in  so  doing  give 
out  the  heat  before  required  to  set  it  free  from  the 
oxygen ;  and  if  the  iron  be  in  small  enough  por- 
tions, so  that  the  process  is  sufficiently  rapid,  we 
may  see  the  iron  grow  red  hot  with  the  heat  thus 
disengaged. 

Now  plants  and  trees,  by  the  aid  of  the  solar 
light  and  heat,  remove  various  suljstances,  carbon 
especially,  from  what  seem  to  be  their  more 
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natural  combinations,  and  in  other  combinations 
store  them  up  in  their  structures.  Take  a  young 
oak-tree  with  its  first  tender  leaves  ;  if  deprived 
of  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  its  growth  would  be 
stayed,  and  its  life  die  out.  But  with  the  aid  of 
the  sun's  rays,  it  absorbs  carbon  from  the  gases  in 
the  air,  each  particle  of  carbon  absorbed  being 
absorbed  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  through  the 
agency  of  the  plant ;  and  with  each  particle  of 
carbon  stored  np,  is  also,  as  it  were,  stored  up  the 
labour  of  the  Bun  by  which  that  particle  was  set 
free  from  its  former  fetters.  The  sap  of  the  plant 
thus  enriched,  returns  in  its  course,  and  by  some 
mysterious  process  is  curdled  into  cells  and  hard- 
ened into  wood.  But  the  work  by  which  all  this 
wits  accomplished  lies  hid  in  the  wood,  and  not 
only  is  it  there,  but  it  is  there  in  a  greatly  con- 
densed state.  To  form  a  little  ring  of  wood  round 
the  tree,  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch  across  it,  took 
the  sunshine  of  a  long  summer,  falling  on  the 
myriad  leaves  of  the  oak. 

Lemuel  Gulliver,  at  Laputa,  was  astonished  by 
seeing  a.  philosopher  aiming  at  extracting  sunbeams 
from  cucumbers.  Had  he  but  rightly  considered 
the  thing,  he  would  have  wondered  at  any  one's 
troubling  to  make  a  science-  of  it.  The  thuig  has 
always  been  done.  From  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  eating  sweet  fruits,  through  the 
onion-eating  builders  of  the  pyramids,  down  to  the 
flesh-eating  myriads  of  our  land,  this  process  has 
always  been  going  on.  The  active  life  of  reason- 
ing man,  ana  his  limitless  powers  of  invention, 
need  for  their  full  development  a  vast  supply  of 
labour.  By  means  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
sun's  work  is  stored  up  in  a  number  of  organic 
substances.  Man  takes  these  into  his  system,  and 
in  the  vessels  and  fibres  of  his  body,  they  resume 
their  original  combinations,  and  the  labour  of  the 
sun  is  given  out  as  muscular  action  and  animal 
heat.  To  allow  a  larger  supply  of  labour  for  man's 
intellect  to  work  with,  Providence  created  the 
herbivorous  races.  Some  of  these  further  condense 
the  work  of  the  sun  involved  in  plants,  by  taking 
these  plants  into  their  systems,  and  storing  up  the 
work  in  them  in  their  flesh  and  fat,  which,  after 
some  preparation,  are  fit  to  be  received  into  the 
frame  of  man,  there,  as  the  simpler  vegetable  sub- 
stances, to  supply  heat  and  labour.  Others,  extract- 
ing work  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  just  as 
man  docs,  and  mostly  from  parts  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  are  not  suited  to  the  organs  of  man, 
are  valuable  to  man  as  sources  of  labour,  since 
they  have  no  power  to  invent  modes  of  employing 
this  labour  to  their  own  advantage.  Man  might 
have  been  gifted  with  a  vaster  frame,  and  so  with 
greater  power  of  labour  in  himself,  but  such  a 
plan  had  been  destitute  of  elasticity,  and  while 
the  savage  would  have  basked  in  the  sun  in  a 
more  extended  idleness,  the  civilised  man  had  still 
lacked  means  to  execute  his  plans.  So  that  Good 
Providence  which  formed  man,  devised  a  further 
means  for  supplying  his  wants.  Instead  of  placing 
him  at  once  on  a  new-formed  planet,  it  first  let 
the  sun  spend  its  labour  for  countless  ages  upon 
our  world.  Age  by  age,  much  of  this  labour  was 
stored  up  in  vast  vegetable  growths.  Accumulated 
in  the  abvsses  of  the  sea,  or  sunk  to  a  great  depth 
by  the  collapse  of  supporting  strata,  the  formations 
of  a  later  nge  pressed  and  compacted  this  mass 
of  oi-ganic  matter.  The  beds  thus  formed  were 
purified  by  water,  and  even  by  heat,  und  at  last 
raised  to  within  the  reach  of  man  by  subterranean  | 


movements.  From  this  reservoir  of  labonr,  man 
now  draws  rapidly,  driving  away  the  frost  of  to-day 
with  the  sunshine  of  a  million  years  ago,  and 
thrashing  this  year's  harvest  with  the  power  that 
came  to  our  earth  before  corn  grew  upon  it. 

Such  are  the  processes  by  which  the  sun's 
power  is  collected  and  stored  up  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  a  form  sufficiently  condensed  to  be 
available  for  working  the*  machinery  of  the  bodies 
of  men  and  beasts,  and  also  to  assist  man  in  vaster 
expenditures  of  labour.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
trace  such  processes,  and  not  only  interesting,  but 
also  instructive,  for  it  shews  us  in  what  direction 
we  are  to  look  for  our  sources  of  labour,  and  will 
at  once  expose  many  common  delusions.  One 
hears,  perhaps,  that  something  will  be  found  to 
supplant  steam.  Galvanism  may  be  named  ;  yet 
galvanism  is  generated  by  certain  decompositions- 
of  metal,  for  instance — and  this  metal  had  first  to 
be  prepared  by  the  agency  of  coal,  and  in  its 
decomposition  can  give  out  no  more  labour  than 
the  coal  before  invested  in  it.  It  is  as  if  one  should 
buy  a  steam-engine  to  pump  up  water  to  keep  his 
mill-wheel  going.  The  source  of  all  labour  is  the 
sun.  We  cannot  immediately  make  much  use  of 
his  rays  for  the  purposes  of  work;  they  are  not 
intense  enough ;  they  must  be  condensed.  The 
vegetable  world  alone  at  present  Beeraa  capable  of 
doing  this ;  and  its  past  results  of  coal,  peat, 
petroleum,  &c.  and  present  results  of  wood  and 
food,  are  ultimately  all  we  have  to  look  to. 

To  say  that  man  will  ever  be  dependent  upon 
the  vegetable  world  for  all  his  work,  may  be  con- 
sidered bold,  but  there  is  certainly  great  reason  to 
believe  it.  The  sun's  labour  being  supplied  in 
such  a  diluted  form,  each  small  quantity  continu- 
ally supplied  must  be  packed  in  a  very  small  space. 
Now,  man  can  only  subject  matter  to  influences  in 
the  mass.  The  little  particle  of  carbon  that  the 
plant  frees  each  instant  is  beyond  his  ken.  The 
machinery  he  could  make  would  not  bo  fine 
enough :  it  would  be  like  trying  to  tie  an  artery 
with  the  biggest  cable  on  board  the  Great  Eastern. 
Organised  existence  possesses  machinery  fine 
enough  to  effect  these  small  results,  and  to  avail 
itself  of  these  little  instalments  of  labour.  At 
present,  this  machinery  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  possibly  will  ever  remain  so.  Nature 
prefers  that  her  children  should  keep  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  not  pry  into  her  poU  and  pans,  but 
eat  in  thauk fulness  the  meal  she  provides. 

Some  interesting  results  follow  from  what  has 
been  stated  above.  One  is,  that  we  are  consuming 
not  only  our  present  allowance  of  the  sun's  labour, 
but  also  a  great  deal  more,  unless  the  formation 
of  coal  in  our  age  equals  its  consumption,  which 
is  not  probable.  Mother  Earth  will  certainly,  so 
far  as  we  can  sec,  some  day  be  bankrupt  Such  a 
consummation  is  pointed  to,  however,  in  other 
quarters.  The  sun's  heat,  unless  miraculously 
replenished,  must  gradually  be  dissipated  through 
space.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
planets  must  ultimately  fall  into  the  sun.  These 
things,  however,  possess  to  us  no  practical  physical 
interest.  Such  countless  ages  must  elapse  ere 
they  affect  man's  material  condition  upon  earth, 
that  we  hardly  can  gravely  consider  them  as 
impending.  The  chief  interest  they  excite  is  moral. 
Like  the  man's  hand  that  appeared  to  the  revelling 
king,  they  write  <  Mcne,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin ' 
(Weighed,  measured,  limited,  doomed)  on  out 
material  world,  and  dimly  point  to  some  power 
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that  stands,  as  it  were,  hidden  from  our  view 
behind  the  screen  of  matter, '  that  shall  make  all 
things  new.' 

A  POPULAR  DEMONSTRATION. 

BY  OUB  HOME  CORRESPONDENT. 

Monday,  July  23d,  was  an  eventful  day  ;  if  not, 
as  some  contend,  for  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  at  all  events  for  Bayswater,  W. 
Contrary  to  all  custom,  the  omnibuses  starting 
thence  for  the  south-east  in  the  evening  were 
fully  loaded — not  crowded,  for  there  were  few 
inside ;  but  their  roofs  were  lined  with  our  bravest 
and  our  best  (or  at  least  our  best-dressed),  bound  for 
the  Marble  Arch,  Hyde  Park,  reputed  to  be  the 
seat  of  Civil  War.  We  have  no  amusements  in 
Bayswater,  beside  Scientific  Lectures,  Poetic '  Read- 
ings '—everybody  seems  to  try  his  virgin  voice  (if 
I  may  use  the  expression)  at  our  local  institution, 
before  advertising  himself  as  a  public  reader  to  the 
metropolis  at  large — and  more  rarely  a  genteel 
Giant  or  musical  Dwarf ;  while  the  theatres,  except 
the  Marylebone,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by 
our  gilt  youth,  are  at  an  enormous  distance.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  in  the  way  of  a  spectacle,  such  as  a 
fire  or  a  fight,  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  godsend,  and  patronised  accordingly  by 
those  gentlemen  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  them- 
selves in  the  evening,  and  whose  digestions  permit 
of  their  going  out  after  dinner.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  your  Home  Correspondent,  for  his  part, 
was  actuated  by  no  such  idle  impulse,  when  he 
mounted  the  knifeboard  of  the  Citizen,  bent  upon  a 
duty  which  by  this  time  may  surely  almost  be 
entitled  National.  However,  in  the  very  natural 
and  appropriate  phrase,  used  by  novelists  of  the 
List  generation  but  one,  'A  truce  to  egotism.' 
(How  I  iike  all  the  charming  expressions  of  those 

undent    fintinniaia  •    1  Rut  wa  nntipinato  '  <  Pomlnn 


aucient  fictionists:  'But  we  anticipate,'  'Pardon 
the  digression,'  and  'Now  let  us  return  for  awhile 
to  Sebastian  and  Leonora,  whom  we  left  in  the 
subterranean  chamber.')  My  fellow-passengers,  as 
I  have  hinted,  wore  a  very  different  appearance 
from  those  prim,  neatly-attired  gentlemen  who 
ride  into  the  City  every  morning  to  read  their 
newspapers  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  office, 
undisturbed  by  domestic  interruption.  They  were 
indeed  the  same  individuals,  but  how  changed ! 
Attired  in  evening-dress,  their  shirt-studs  flamed 
upon  their  embroidered  fronts,  their  waistcoats 
bore  in  their  embroidery  'the  evidence  of  a  female 
hand'  (if  it  was  not  done  by  the  machine),  and  their 
polished  leather  boots,  shone  upon  by  the  setting 
sun,  fringed  the  omnibus  with  flame.  Instead  of 
sucking  the  knobs  of  their  umbrellas,  they  had 
cigars  in  their  mouths ;  and  instead  of  being  con- 
temptuously silent,  they  were  all  speaking  at  once. 
Your  Correspondent  looked  and  listened. 

1st  Citizen.  Mark  my  words  [I  did] ;  there  '11  be  a 
dooce  of  a  row  ! 

2d  Citizen.  Olad  of  it    Capital  fun. 
'M  Citizen.  By  Jove!  Think  of  the  Horse  Guards 
being  called  out  ;  that  'a  what  /  call  a  Hum  Start. 

4th  Citizen  (not  at  all  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding speakers,  serious,  of  riper  years,  and  with 
an  alpaca  umbrella).  Well,  it's  what  /  call  an 
Infernal  Shame,  sir.  Why  don't  they  let  'em  meet 
in  'Ide  Pork  i  That 's  what  /  want  to  know. 
Why,  it 's  because  the  Tory  ministry  is  afraid  of  the 
people  ;  that 's  why. 


2d  Citizen  (hilariously).  Then  you  don't  want  to 
know. 

Immense  applause  from  the  majority  of  Citizens, 
and  great  stamping  of  feet 

Conductor  of '  Citizen '  (with  preternatural  gravity 
and  winking).  I  say,  gents,  here's  a  widder  lady 
inside,  who  is  very  nigh  frightened  to  fits.  She 
says  the  roof  is  a-givin'  way. 

Redoubled  enthusiasm,  in  which  the  polished 
leather  boots  take  a  still  more  prominent  part 
Amid  the  tumult  the  4th  Citizen  is  heard  to 
murmur :  '  Counter-jumpers — set  of  scoundrels.' 

bth  Citizen  (sympathiser  with  No.  4).  They 
would  be  very  well  in  the  tread-mill;  that  is 
the  proper  place  for  fellows  who  can  only  use  their 


legs. 

1st  Citizen  (defiantly).  I  dareaay  your  friends  will 
find  the  use  of  their  legs  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
Police. 

4th  Citizen.  Oh,  you  're  one  of  the  Hairystocracy, 
are  you  i  Well,  I  will  say  this  for  you :  you  don't 
look  like  it 

2d  Citizen  (convulsed  with  merriment).  That  was 
a  good  one. 

Nobody  speaks  ;  Buch  a  silence  ensues — broken 
only  by  the  '  Bank  1  Bank !'  of  the  cad — as  is  only 
too  likely  to  precede  a  storm.  The  Home  Corre- 
spondent assumes  an  attitude  of  the  strictest 
neutrality,  and  congratulates  himself  that  he  is 
next  the  steps.  His  grave  demeanour  misleads  his 
neighbour.  Citizen  No.  1,  to  imagine  him  to  be  a 
person  of  information. 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  likely,'  he  inquires, '  that  the 
troops  will  fire  with  ball  V 

'  Very  likely,'  interposes  Citizen  No.  4.  '  They 
have  their  orders  to  butcher  the  people.  It'll  be 
another  Peterloo :  there  isn't  a  doubt  of  it' 

1st  Citizen  (with  renewed  anxiety  for  my  opinion). 
What  do  you  say,  sir  ? 

'  Yes,'  exclaims  4th  Citizen,  suddenly  resolved  to 
make  a  friend  of  me,  if  possible ;  '  what  do  you 
say  ?  You  look  as  if  you  weren't  all  glitter  and 
gewgaws,  you  do.  [I  study  in  my  attire  a  severe 
simplicity.]  Is  it  not  ten  to  one  that  the  troops 
will  fire  with  ball  r 

The  position  was  embarrassing  :  I.  could  sympa- 
thise with  the  members  of  the  German  Bund, 
compelled  upon  the  instant  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  either  Austria  or  Prussia ;  but  my  natural 
intelligence  did  not  desert  me. 

'  Well,'  said  I, '  a  conflict  between  the  populace 
and  the  soldiery  is  always  to  be  deplored.' 

4  Pooh  1  pooh  t  shoot  them  down,'  exclaimed 
No.  7  Citizen,  with  irritation  :  he  wore  a  moustache, 
and  was  altogether  a  most  distinguished-looking 
person.  '  Against  a  mob,  there 's  nothing  like  a 
twenty-four  pounder.' 

'  Except  a  thirty-six  pounder  and  all  the  other 
pounders,'  muttered  No.  2,  purple  with  mirth,  but 
a  little  awed  by  the  superior  appearance  of  the  last 
speaker. 

'  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  man  who  can  talk  of 
bringing  twenty-four  pounders  to  bear  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen  ought  to  be  huno,'  observed 
Citizen  No.  4,  staring  straight  before  him. 

'  1  would  pull  his  legs  with  pleasure,'  added 
Citizen  No.  5,  buttoning  his  coat  across  his 
chest 

There  was  another  dreadful  pause,  the  sort  of 
calm  that  precedes  a  thunder-storm,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  then  Citizen  No.  1  recommenced  his 
persecutions. 
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'  You  have  not  yet  given  your  opinion,  sir,  as  to 
whether  the  troops  will  fire  ball.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  with  a  smile  that  might  have  con- 
ciliated a  regiment  of  Uhlans, '  the  Horse  Guards, 
you  know,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  fire  ball,  because 
they  are  armed  with  swords' 

*  Ah  !  that's  true,'  observed  No.  1,  sagaciously. 

'  Very  true  indeed,'  remarked  No.  4,  with  equal 


By  one  judicious  reply,  I  had  established  my 
reputation  ;  I  had  become  the  arbiter  between  the 
contending  factions — the  Napoleon  of  the  knife- 
board.  Some  of  my  fellow-travellers  would,  I  am 
confident,  not  have  been  surprised  if  I  had  turned 
out  to  be  'connected  with  government.'  I  saw, 
however,  that  the  man  with  the  moustache  detested 
me,  for  he  felt  himself  placed  in  the  position  of 
second-fiddle.  However,  he  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  'bus. 

'  Talking  of  firing  ball,'  observed  the  conductor  of 
the  Citizen,  '  I  can  tell  you  a  good  story — a  story 
as  will  make  you  all  split  with  laughing. 

The  reward  thus  promised  for  listening  was  not 
attractive,  and,  besides,  one  is  likely  to  be  compro- 
mised by  entering  into  conversation  with  this  class 
of  person ;  their  anecdotes  are  often  broad,  and 
the  tone  in  which  they  are  delivered  is  the  same 
by  which  they  are  accustomed  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  possible  passengers  on  both  sides  of  the  way. 
I  therefore  refused  him  my  countenance :  an 
omnibus  cad,  however,  has  face  enough  (of  his 
own)  for  anything,  and  he  favoured  us  with  his 
narrative  notwithstanding.  We  had  already  reached 
the  Edgeware  Road,  and  my  hope  (on  account 
of  the  widow  lady  inside)  was  that  he  would 
not  approach  his  climax  before  we  reached  the 
Marble  Arch. 

'  Well,  you  must  know,  my  father,'  he  began, 
'was  a  tremenjous  feller  for  standing  upon  his 
rights.  He  thought  hisself  quite  as  good  as  a  lord 
or  a  bishop,  or,  for  that  matter,  as  the  king  upon 
his  blessed  throne ;  and  the  consequence  was,  he 
was  agin  the  milingtary,  he  was,  at  the  Bristol 
riots ;  we  used  to  live  down  that  way  in  those 
days  ;  I'm  a  Somersetshire  man  myself,  though 
you  mightn't  think  it— White  Chapel,  London 
Bridge. — Well,  my  father  and  a  friend  of  bis, 
they  was  among  the  Mob,  when  the  milingtary 
was  a-shooting  over  their  heads  with — Bank, 
Bank — blank  cartridge ;  but  presently  the  other 
man,  he  claps  his  hand  behind  'im,  and  he  cries 
out :  "  Bill,  they're  a-firing  ball !" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  asks  my  father. 

"  Because,"  says  he,  very  serious,  M  I've  just  got 
one  in"*  

'The  Marble  Arch!'  cried  I,  interrupting  the 
narrative.  '  Stop,  I  am  going  to  get  down.'  And, 
indeed,  it  was  just  as  well,  for  there  was  here  a 
crowd  so  dense,  that  the  omnibus  was  brought  to 
a  complete  stand-still.  The  whole  breadth  of  the 
Bayswater  Road,  and  as  far  down  Oxford  Street  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  paved  with  heads.  I  could 
see  the  police  in  a  double  line,  standing  with  their 
backs  to  the  closed  gates :  three  rows  of  vehicles, 
intermingled  with  persons  on  foot,  formed  an  inex- 
tricable mass  between  them  and  the  opposite  man- 
sions, the  lower  windows  of  which  were  closed  and 
shuttered,  but  the  upper  crowded  with  faces  ;  nay, 
the  roofs,  and  even  the  bases  of  the  chimneys  had 
their  occupants.  Every  lamp-post  bore  its  twin- 
fruit  of  street  urchins.  The  wheeled  conveyances, 
too,  had  no  intention  of  moving,  even  if  movement 


had  been  practicable ;  they  had  come  as  to  the  inner 
ropes  of  the  course  at  Epsom,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  their  tenants  a  good  view.  There  were 
empty  coal-carts,  for  a  position  in  which  a  shilling 
a  head  was  eagerly  given ;  there  were  cabs  whose 
roof  was  hired  by  the  square  inch ;  there  were 
omnibuses  that  had  never  gained  half  the  sum 
by  a  city  trip  which  they  now  realised  by  standing 
still ;  and  there  were  even  private  carnages  with 
ladies  in  them,  apparently  devoid  of  fear,  and  con- 
templating, with  the  greatest  interest,  the  little 
they  could  see  of  the  Civil  War  raging  within  the 
Park.  It  was  to  the  Park,  from  which  confused 
shouts  and  outcries  were  borne  to  us  upon  the 
darkening  air,  that  every  eye  was  turned. 

My  fellow-passengers,  like  myself,  had  all 
descended  from  their  perches,  the  party  of  Order 
and  the  Malcontents  alike  pushing  through  the 
crowd  for  a  spot  where  the  iron  railings  had  been 
thrown  down  for  a  length  of  about  thirty  yards ; 
their  stone  foundations  still  held  them  in  a  slanting 
position,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  cross  them  ;  but 
in  one  place,  one  or  two  of  the  iron  spears  had  been 
broken  at  the  bottom,  and  through  their  yielding 
shafts,  as  I  understood,  a  number  of  persons  had 
already  forced  themselves  into  the  forbidden 
ground.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the  great  conflict, 
of  which  we  have  Bince  heard  so  much,  had  taken 
place  an  hour  or  two  before. 

'A  curious  sight,  sir,'  observed  an  individual, 
gazing  with  awe  upon  the  work  of  devastation, 
and  whose  appearance  and  apparel  suggested  one 
of  those  members  of  the  Dissenting  oody  who 
assimilate  very  nearly  to  the  High-Church  party 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  the  high 
rolling  collar,  and  the  high  buttoned  waistcoat, 
and  the  starched  cravat  of  the  divine,  and  yet  with 
something  wanting  in  the  clerical  tout  ensemble 
which  made  me  set  him  down  as  I  have  described. 
He  had  also  called  me  '  Sir  j'  and  clergymen  rarely 
use  that  word,  even  when  addressing  a  stranger. 
Yes,  he  was  clearly  a  Dissenter ;  probably  a 
Radical ; "  possibly  a  sympathiser  with  these  ex- 
cesses. I  make  it  a  rule  to  ingratiate  myself  with 
every  class,  where  I  can  do  so  without  shocking  my 
moral  sense,  and  I  thought  I  would  sympathise 
with  them  a  little  too. 

'  Curious  indeed,'  said  I.  '  There  is  no  knowing 
where  these  things  will  end.  I  am  afraid  a  mistake 
has  been  committed  by  somebody.' 

'  Ah,  you  may  say  that,'  answered  he  solemnly. 
'  A  grave  responsibility  has  been  incurred.' 

Yes ;  I  was  right :  his  speech  smacked  of  the 
Nonconformist  pulpit 

'  You  are  come  here,'  said  I, '  like  myself,  I  do  not 
doubt,  to  enter  your  protest  against  these  proceed- 
ings ;  to  bear  witness,  if  necessary '  

Here  I  hesitated,  for  him  to  declare  his  views  ; 
but  he  only  shook  his  head  in  a  deprecatory 
manner,  and  observed :  'Just  so.' 

•To  uphold  the  sacred  right  of  Public  Meeting,' 
remarked  I  boldly:  it  was  worth  while  to  be 
misinterpreted  in  order  to  elicit  the  opinions  of 
a  man  of  this  sort 

'  The  sacred  right  of  Public  Meeting,'  as 
he,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  committing 
thing  to  memory.    'Just  so.' 

This  man  was  not  an  enthusiast:  his  opinions 
were  evidently  the  result  of  calm  conviction.  I 
wanted  a  companion,  during  the  spectacle,  who 
would  unfold  the  motives  of  action  of  the  Party 
I  of  Disorder,  and  here  he  was. 
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'  We  can  see  nothing  from  here.'  said  I ;  '  if  this 
hole  in  the  railings  was  but  a  little  bigger,  one 
might  creep  through. ' 

4  Just  so,'  replied  he,  with  a  manner  so  imper- 
turbable that  it  quite  irritated  me. 

While  we  talked,  there  were  occasional 4  Alarms 
and  Excursions' — numbers  of  people  within- 
aide,  fleeing  before  the  advance  of  the  police 
or  military,  would  return  to  their  hole  in  the 
railing,  the  spikes  of  which  being  towards  them, 
rendered  exit  exceedingly  difficult.  Only  one  at  a 
time  could  pass  through ;  there  were  dozens 
desirous  of  doing  so  at  the  same  moment ;  and  close 
behind  them  were  supposed  to  be  horse-soldiers  at 
full  speed.   You  may  imagine  the  scene. 

4  If  somebody  was  to  pull  out  those  two  spikes,' 
remarked  I  reflectively  after  a  retreat  of  this  descrip- 
tion more  disastrous  than  usual, '  they  would  not 
run  in  people's  eye  when  they  tried  to  get  out' 

One  of  those  good-for-nothing  man-boys  who 
form  such  a  large  portion  of  a  London  crowd, 
happened  to  overhear  this  observation,  and  full 
of  the  spirit  of  mischief,  at  once  proceeded  to 
put  my  playful  suggestion  into  effect  He  pulled 
out  the  two  iron  javelins  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
me  to  write  it  Scandalised  by  his  conduct,  and 
even  alarmed  lest  it  should  be  attributed  to  my 
directions,  I  cried  out  to  him  in  a  terrible  voice  to 
throw  them  among  the  trees,  and  fortunately  he 
did  so.  Think  of  the  remorse  (independently  of 
any  term  of  imprisonment)  which  would  have 
seized  upon  your  Home  Correspondent  had  the 
mob  proceeded  to  arm  themselves  with  iron 
javelins. 

4  An  apt  pupil,'  observed  my  unknown  friend, 
gravelv ;  1  but  a  young  gentleman  likely  to  find 
himself  in  trouble. 

This  I  felt  to  be  rather  a  personal  observation, 
and  one  that  needed  a  reply. 

'Nay/  said  L  'he  has  really  done  no  harm. 
Consider  the  danger  of  those  spikes  ;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  these  adventurous  ladies.' 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  gentleman  of  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  could  so  far  forget  himself  as  to 
wink  with  meaning,  I  should  say  that  my  com- 
panion here  forgot  himself  to  that  extent :  and  yet 
there  was  a  gravity  about  the  action  of  the  eyelid 
that  rescued  the  movement  from  the  imputation  of 
mere  lightness. 

The  crowd  about  us  was  almost  wholly  composed 
of  respectable  persons,  attracted  to  the  scene  by 
curiosity  ;  there  were  very  few  4  roughs'  remaining 
on  our  side  of  the  railings ;  and  throughout  that 
night  I  did  not  see  half-a-dozen  genuine  4  working- 
men,'  the  real  political  reformers  having  probably 
adjourned  to  Trafalgar  Square,  to  hear  the  speeches. 
The  women,  too,  of  whom  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number,  were  by  no  means  of  the  lowest 
class ;  I  should  say  the  majority  were  domestic 
servants,  who  had  asked  leave  to  4  step  out  for  an 
hour  to  see  their  cousin,'  and  had  come  to  see  the 
tmeuti  instead.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two 
old  hags,  who,  thinking  they  scented  blood  in  the 
air,  expressed  the  most  sanguinary  wishes  with 
respect  to  both  the  present  and  future  of  the  police 
force,  and  reminded  one  very  much  of  those  terrible 
old  women  who  used  to  sit  and  knit  stockings  in 
front  of  the  guillotine,  while  aristocrats'  heads  were 
being  chopped  oft 

4  What  are  the  men  afeard  on,  od  rot  'em ! ' 
observed  one  of  these  ladies.  £  Why  don't  they  cut 
all  the  Bobbies'  throats  ;  there  'a  enough  of  ye,  ain't 


there  V  added  she,  turning  furiously  upon  your 
Home  Correspondent 

A  bow  and  a  smile  were  all  the  adhesion  I  could 
find  it  in  my  conscience  to  give  her. 

4  Come,  the  milingtary  won't  hurt  you,  Susan/ 
cried  a  cheery  voice,  as  a  stout  middle-aged  female 
>ushed  past  me,  accompanied  by  a  florid,  honest- 
ooking  girl,  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons  in  her 
)onnet ;  4  you  '11  go  right  to  their  hearts  for  all 
their  curious  ears  (she  meant  their 


(she  meant  their  breastplates) ; 
4  so  who 's  afraid  ? ' 

4 And  I'm  sure  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  the 
perlice,  Jemima,'  retorted  the  girl,  laughing,  4  for  I 
never  saw  a  Bobby  yet  as  you  couldn't  soften.' 

If  that  fair  pair  were  not  respectively  cook  and 
housemaid,  I  am  prepared  to  forfeit  my  situation 
upon  this  Journal.  To  see  them  squeeze  them- 
selves through  the  gap  in  the  rails,  was  a  spectacle 
not  only  diverting,  but,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
cook,  prolonged ;  and  if  one  of  those  panics  to  which 
I  have  alluded  had  taken  place  while  that  lady  was 
in  entire  possession  of  the  exit,  the  scene  would 
have  combined  every  element  of  interest— heroism 
and  beauty,  terror  and  a  cul  de  sac 

4  Really,' said  I  to  my  new  acquaintance, 4 1  think 
we  might  venture  where  even  the  ladies  go.  There, 
now  we  have  done  it'  (We  were  both  standing  in 
the  forbidden  ground.)  4  The  Rubicon  of  the  Law 
is  passed.  We  have  thrown  in  our  lot  with  the 
people :  eh  ?  Hurrah  !' 
4  Just  so,' replied  my  imperturbable  acquaintance. 
Throughout  the  shrubbery,  there  were  knots  of 
people— specks  of  light,  for  they  were  all  smoking 
pipes — talking  over  what  they  had  seen  during  the 
evening's  proceedings,  and  exchanging  the  most 
exaggerated  lists  of  killed  and  wounded ;  a  few,  as 
you  could  tell  by  the  noise  of  breaking  branches, 
were  far  more  mischievously  employed  ;  these  last, 
however,  were,  without  exception,  members  of  that 
dreadful  race,  the  Man-boys.  We  pushed  across 
the  shrubberies  to  the  carriage-drive,  and  lo,  a  really 
pretty  sight !  the  Horse  Guards  marching  to  and 
fro  at  a  foofs-pace  in  double  line,  with  the  moon- 
beams glinting  on  their  naked  swords  and  polished 
helmets ;  and  the  dark  masses  of  people  on  both 
sides  the  way  cheering  them  loudly.  Then  would 
follow  a  line  of  horse-police,  whereupon  the  most 
hideous  screeching  and  vituperation  rent  the  air. 
4  Butcher* !  ah-h-h-h!'  (a  very  expressive  ejacula- 
tion of  hatred.)  4  Go  home.  Ah-h-h-h-hl'  These 
were  the  noises,  the  conflicting  nature  of  which  we 
could  not  understand,  and  had  therefore  so  excited 
us  when  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier.  It  was  a 
very  trying  position  for  the  gentlemen  in  blue,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  the  military — some  of  whom,  per- 
haps, had  their  private  reasons  for  not  entirely 
sympathising  with  their  allies— rather  enjoyed  it : 
at  aD  events,  many  of  the  soldiers  were  grinning. 

4 1  dare  say  these  red-coated  gentry,'  observed  I, 
in  allusion  to  this  circumstance, 4  are  not  sorry  to 
see  their  rivals  in  the  affections  of  Susan  and 
Jemima  so  unpopular  V 

My  companion  was  Bilent ;  surprised  that  he  did 
not  give  utterance  to  his  4  Just  so,  I  looked  at  him, 
and  perceived  his  face  to  be  convulsed  with  angry 
passion.  He  muttered  something  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  quickened  his  pace  so  as  to 
get  a  few  paces  in  front  of  me.  It  was  evident 
that  his  feelings  were  stirred  to  their  lowest  depths ; 
he  was  doubtless  a  physical-force  Chartist ;  a  Red 
Republican  of  the  deepest  dye.  I  was  trying  to 
recall  some  of  the  wilder  doctrines  of  Ledru  Rollin, 
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in  order  to  keep  him  in  pood-humour,  at  all  events, 
with  me,  when  a  hand  lightly  touched  my  sleeve, 
and  a  voice  whispered  a  few  rapid  words  into  my 
ear.  I  knew  the  speaker :  it  was  a  policeman  in 
whose  Bayswater  beat  my  house  was  situated,  and 
my  wife  had  done  some  kindness  to  hi*  wile,  when 
she  happened  to  stand  in  need  of  help. 

I  rejoined  my  companion  with  a  heart  that  had 
almost  stopped  beating.  His  glance  struck  me,  for 
the  first  time,  as  being  singularly  malevolent ;  his 
voice  seemed  to  mc  to  have  grown  gruff,  and  even 
discourteous,  as  he  inquired  'What  I  thought  of 
the  sacred  right  of  Public  Meeting  in  Hyde  Park 
now  V 

'A  chimrora,'  replied  I  eagerly.  'It's  all  non- 
sense. Why  should  Hyde  Park  be  given  up  to 
such  a  rabble  ?  Nay,  why,  indeed,  should  people 
wi*h  to  meet  at  all  ? 

My  companion  shot  at  me  a  terrible  glance  of 
suspicion,  as  he  remarked:  'And  yet  you  sympa- 
thised with  them,  sir,  an  hour  ago  r 

'  I  did,'  said  I  frankly.  *  But  I  honestly  tell 
you  I  have  been  convinced  of  my  error.  People 
that  hiss  the  police  must  be  an  abominable  and 
wicked  crew.  I  wonder  for  my  part  the  civil 
force  are  so  patient.  [They  really  were  wonder- 
fully patient,  so  far  as  I  saw.]  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, these  wretches  are  not  armed.' 

4  No  ;  no  one  thought  of  pulling  up  the  iron 
spikes  in  the  railings  except  you,'  answered  the 
other  in  a  tone  which,  combined  with  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  had  all  the  effect  upon  me  of  a  warm 
bath. 

'  Ye*,'  -said  I,  '  that  idea  of  mine  was  an  indis- 
cretion, I  own.  In  case  of  necessity,  however,  I 
should  always  range  myself— I  am  sorry  to  differ 
from  you,  if  your  feelings  are  with  the  other  side, 
but  I  must  express  my  sentiments — along  with  the 
Party  of  Order.  If  the  odds  were  forty  to  one,  I 
should  side  with  the  civil  force  ;  that,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the.  duty  of  every  citizen.' 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, for  your  sake' 
answered  my  mysterious  acquaintance. — 'There, 
don't  ask  any  questions ;  but  take  my  advice,  young 
man,  and  go  home  to  your  family.  There  are 
some  here  who  will  pass  the  night  much  less 
comfortably,  and  you  don't  know  how  near  you 
have  been  to  being  one  of  them.' 

'  Ha,  ha ! '  said  I,  with  forced  hilarity  ; '  very  good. 
But,  indeed,  I  think  you  advise  wisely.  The  tea, 
too,  will  be  getting  cold  at  home.' 

With  a  short  stern  nod  of  farewell,  my  com- 

Jianion  turned  away,  and  as  he  did  so,  took  out  a 
caf  from  a  leather  note-book,  and  tore  it  into 
fragments. 

I  hastened  to  the  place  of  exit  between  the  rails, 
scarcely  less  precipitately  than  the  victims  of 
pusillanimous  Panic,  pushed  my  way  through  the 
foolish  crowd  that  were  Btill  gazing  longingly  into 
the  forbidden  Eden,  and  leaped  into  a  four-wheeled 
cab. 

The  words  which  the  friendly  Peeler  had 
whispered  into  my  ear,  were  these:  'Take  care 
what  you  may  be  saying,  sir  ;  the  man  as  has  got 
hold  of  you,  [fancy  !]  is  a  detective  in  disguise  ;  and 
if  you  're  not  careful,  he  '11  have  a  case  against  you 
as  sure  as  you  're  alive.' 

Had  I  l>een  careful,  and  had  he  not  got  a  case 
against  mc  already  I  That  was  the  question.  If 
ever  a  man  felt  himself  a  Conservative  from  top  to 
toe,  it  was  your  Home  Correspondent  for  thaf  last 
quarter  of  an  hour.    My  conversion  had  been  as 


Snuine  as  it  was  rapid.  No  wonder  that  that 
ysterious  Myrmidon  of  the  law  had  credited  my 
assertions,  and  been  mollified  by  those  expressions 
of  good-will :  they  had  truly  come  from  the  heart 
— if,  at  least,  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  prudential 
alarm.  That  judicious  reference  to  the  domestic 
•  tea  waiting  for  me  at  home '  was  really,  I  think, 
very  commendable,  considering  the  tremendous 
nature  of  my  situation,  and  a  proof  of  great 
presence  of  mind.  Your  Home  Correspondent, 
however,  was  never  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
that  famous  conundrum— Q.  What  is  better  than 
presence  of  mind  in  circumstances  of  personal 
peril  1  A.  Absence  of  body — than  when  he  found 
himself  safe  at  his  own  house  after  attending  that 
Popular  Demonstration. 


THE  DART. 

Flow  onward,  onward,  onward  flow 
In  stream  and  winding  lake, 

And  change  the  shadows  glassed  below, 
Of  hill,  and  wood  and  brake. 

Plow  onward,  onward,  onward  flow  ; 

The  deer  is  nonght  to  thee  : 
Their  rest,  thine  anchored  lilies  know, 

But  thou 


Flow  on,  thoa  do*  nward  gliding  ' 

Through  all  the  silent  dark ; 
While  sleep  the  fields,  the  reaper's  daughter, 

The  partridge,  and  the  lark. 

Flow  onward,  onward,  onward  flow ;  ■ 

Dark  battlemented  towers 
With  crimson-curtained  lights  may  glow  ; 

Thou  sharest  not  their  hours. 

Flow  onward,  onward,  onward  flow, 

The  swift  sea-billows  call, 
The  snarling  beach  is  creamed  with  snow, 

The  hissing  thunders  fall ; 

The  sea,  the  sea  !  the  air  of  dawn  ! 

The  yellow  morning-light ! 
Flow  onward,  onward,  onward  borne, 

Broad  river,  to  the  fight 

Well  done  in  all  thoa  hadst  to  do ! 

Best,  rest  within  the  sea  ; 
How  glorious  spreads  the  sparkling  blue, 

A  kingly  pall  for  thee  ! 
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A  STORY  WITH  A  VENGEANCE. 

IN  THREE  SCENES. 
SCENE  L— THE  PARIS  MAIL. 

'Creil!  CreU!  Trois  minutes  d'arret!'  intoned  the 
swarthy  guard  of  the  Paris  night-mail,  putting  his 
head  in  at  the  window.  A  man,  the  eole  occupant 
of  the  carriage,  in  a  fur-lined  traveUing-coat,  with 
a  heap  of  ruga  and  wraps  beside  him  on  the 
cushions,  roused  himself  from  a  half-doze,  and  got 
out  of  the  warm  ccupS  on  to  the  gusty  platform, 
running  rather  sharply  as  he  did  so  against  a 
woman  shrouded  in  a  long  cloak,  the  capuchon  of 
which,  with  her  double  veil,  completely  hid  her 
face. 

'  Ah !  pardon,  Madame,'  he  said,  in  the  unmis- 
takable British  accent,  half  raising  his  cap  ;  and 
then  elbowed  his  way  towards  the  buffeL  It 
was  a  wild  night  in  March — a  night  when  the 
fierce  north-easter  penetrates  to  your  very  marrow 
through  the  warmest  garments.  Morton  Devereux 
shivered,  half  with  cold,  half  with  impatience,  as 
the  garcon  filled  a  double-sized  silver  flask,  emblaz- 
oned with  his  crest  and  initials,  from  one  of  the 
long-necked  bottles  on  the  comptoir.  The  waiter 
at  the  Grand,  J16UI  had  forgotten  the  brandy  at  the 
last  moment,  and  the  Guardsman  cursed  him  freely 
in  his  heart  for  the  trouble  his  negligence  was 
causing  him.  No  very  great  trouble,  certainly ;  but 
it  was  Devereux's  nature  to  curse  everything  and 
everybody  that  interfered,  in  however  remote  a 
degree,  with  his  own  personal  interest  or  comfort ; 
and  it  was  more  comfortable  inside  his  coupl, 
covered  up  with  his  rugs  and  his  plaids,  than  stand- 
ing there  at  that  draughty  buffet,  while  'that 
clumsy  beggar '  was  filling  his  flask  with  the  brandy 
he  found  absolutely  necessary  on  such  a  night. 
The  flask  was  filled  at  last.  He  snatched  it  out 
of  the  waiter's  hand*,  flung  down  the  cost  of  the 
brandy,  and  hurried  on  to  the  platform.  There  was 
the  usuul  stir  there  :  people  going  hurriedly  to 
and  fro  in  searcli  of  their  particular  compartment, 
rushing  frauticly  at  the  last  momeut  to  swallow  a 
pctU-verre,  shouting,  swearing,  laughing — here  and 


there  among  them  a  sulky  Briton  or  Franco-Teuton 
fending  his  way  through  the  mass,  on  the  great 
4  Ring '  principle,  '  that  weight  must  tell.' 

The  guard  opened  the  door  of  Devereux's  coupd 
with  an  impatient  *  Allons !  Monsieur,  en  voiture ! ' 
for  the  cold  had  affected  him  too,  and  the  mail- 
train  had  some  ten  minutes'  detention  to  make  up. 
The  Guardsman  had  flung  himself  into  his  scat, 
arranged  his  rugs  once  more,  and  twice  filled  and 
emptied  the  silver  cup  of  his  flask ;  the  train 
had  started  again,  and.  was  getting  fairly  into 
its  swing,  before  he  perceived  that  he  was  not 
alone.  Right  in  the  shadow  of  the  furthest  corner, 
wrapped  in  her  cloak,  with  its  deep  capuchon  hid- 
ing her  face  still,  sat  the  woman  he  had  jostled  as 
he  got  out  at  Creil.  Her  veil  was  up  now,  and  out 
of  the  shadow  her  eyes  were  gleaming,  in  their 
fixed  watchfulness  of  her  companion's  every  motion, 
like  a  panther's.  Devereux  almost  started  as  he 
met  suddenly  that  steady  gaze.  But  he  half  rose 
from  his  seat  with  a  muttered  oath,  as  a  voice  he 
knew  well  enough,  or  thought  he  knew,  addressed 
him.  First  a  low  soft  laugh,  and  then  :  '  Ce  cher 
Morton!'  it  said:  'Quel  heureux  rencontre 


I 

again  that  low  soft  laugh.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
it  now  ;  he  knew  who  his  companion  was  perfectly 
welL  To  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  he 
didn't  seem  so  absolutely  enchanted  at  the  '  heureux 
rencontre'  as  he  might  have  been.  There  was 
certainly  more  of  repugnance  than  delight  in  his 
startled  : '  What !  you  here,  Valerie  ! '  She  laughed 
again,  as  she  flung  l>ack  the  capuchon  from  her 
head,  and  revealed  the  face  lie  had  indeed  hoped 
never  to  look  upon  again.  A  strangely  handsome 
face,  with  a  certain  fascination  in  its  dark  beauty, 
a  subtle,  mocking  light  in  the  flashing  eyes,  and  a 
scornful  curve  in  the  scarlet  of  the  lips,  one  might 
look  to  see  in  a  fallen  augel's. 

'Myself,'  she  answered  in  perfectly  accented 
English.  '  You  thought  I  was  dead,  I  suppose  ? 
Not  yet,  you  bcc.  We  have  both  lived  to  meet 
once  more.  Haven't  you  a  word  to  greet  me  with, 
after  so  long  a  separation  ?' 

Devereux,  sitting  there,  his  face  turned  towards 
hers  (which,  as  she  spoke,  was  full  in  the  light  of 
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the  lamp)  in  eager  scrutiny,  was  silent  ;  but  his 
white  lips  were  working  in  a  way  more  like  unto 
cursing  than  blessing,  assuredly. 

'It  is  odd,  though/ she  went  on,  *  that  we  should 
meet  in  this  way,  isn't  it  ?  I  recognised  you  at 
once,  when  you  ran  against  me,  just  now,  on  the  plat- 
form, and  begged  my  pardon.  You  little  thought 
tchnte  pardon  you  were  asking  1' 

Devereux  answered  her  low  mocking  laugh  with 
an  evil  look  on  his  handsome  face,  as  he  said : 
'  You  're  right  there  !    If  I  had  known '  

'  You  would  have  been  ungallant  enough,  I  fear, 
to  try  and  avoid  the  little  t&te-d-ttte  I  have  long 
been*  wishing  to  secure?  Yes;  bo  I  fancied,  and 
that  would  not  have  suited  me  at  all ;  so  I  left 
Florine  in  the  other  carriage,  and  waited  for  you 
here  in  this  corner.  You  were  so  long  in  getting 
that  brandy,  that  I  began  to  think  the  train  would 
start  without  you,  and  that  I  should  be  disappointed 
after  all.  Imagine,  then,  my  satisfaction,  when  I 
saw  yon  appear  at  last  and  take  your  seat  without 
even  noticing  me  ! ' 

'  What  do  you  want  ? '  he  broke  in  here.  'Money  ? 
I  have  none. 

'  Ce  cher  Morton  !  Est-il  drdle,  mon  Dieu !  II 
me  parle  comme  a  un  voleur  de  grand  chemin  I ' 

'  What  is  it,  then  ?  You  haven't  dogged  me  in 
this  way,  I  presume,  merely  to  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  your  face  once  more  ? 

' You  are  charming!  That  brutal  straight- 
forwardness of  yours  has  even  improved  since  the 
old  time.  But  you  are  wrong.  I  have  dogged  you — 
as  you  gracefully  observe — merely  to  have  the 
■pleasure  of  your  society  for  an  hour  ot  two  en 
tfte-a-te'te.  I  want  absolutely  nothing  else  of 
you ! ' 

•It's  as  well  you  dorit,  ma  belle!  And  as  for 
the  tete-a-tete  *  

'  Stop  !  there 's  no  occasion  for  you  to  be  rude. 
Surely  the  knowledge  that  I  have  no  designs  on 
your  purse  might  make  you  decently  civil !  Give 
me  just  a  mouthful  of  that  brandy — I'm  horribly 
cold.  And — you  were  smoking  before  I  disturbed 
you— light  another  cigar,  and  give  me  a  cigarette : 
you  have  some  in  that  case.' 

She  stretched  out  her  hand — a  daintily-gloved, 
taper  hand  enough,  one  of  Valerie  Duhamel's  best 
'points' — towards  the  seal-skin  cigar-caso  which 
lay  on  the  seat  between  them.  He  pushed  it 
towards  her,  and  while  she  selected  and  kindled 
her  cigarette,  filled  the  silver  cup  again,  and  handed 
it  to  her,  with  a  sneer.  'The  old  tastes  still, 
Valeric  ! '  he  said. 

'  Eh,  parbleu  ! '  she  laughed,  *  seeing  you  reminds 
me  of  the  old  times  ! — Ah !  that  warms  one. — And 
now,  mon  cher,  for  a  little  conversation.'  She 
settled  her  wrappers  about  her,  puffed  three  or  four 
tiny  puns  of  smoke  with  all  the  deliberation  of  n, 
connoisseur  in  Russian  tobacco,  and  then,  leaning 
indolently  back  upon  the  cushions,  asked :  •  First, 
tell  me— when  are  you  to  be  married  ? ' 

Devereux's  nerves  had  recovered  their  wonted 
tone  attain  by  this  ;  bo,  instead  of  being  startled, 
as  she  had  perhaps  intended  he  should  be,  by  this 
sudden  question,  he  merely  answered,  as  he  lit  his 
Cabana,  with  his  wonted  sang-froid :  'Oh,  you 
know  that,  do  you  ?   May  I  ask,  how  ?' 

•Yes,  I  know  it,'  she  replied;  'how — doestft 
matter.  I  know  most  things  about  you  which  it 
concerns  me  to  know :  for  instance,  I  knew  you 
were  to  marry  your  cousin,  Lady  Flora,  six  weeks 
ago  ;  I  knew  why  you  were  to  marry  her — because 


it's  your  last  chance;  that  is,  if  Barabba*  don't 
win  the  Derby.   Am  I  not  right  V 

♦  Something  like  it,  anyhow,'  he  answered  care- 
lessly, without  taking  the  regalia  from  his  mouth. 
'  Go  on.' 

'  Ah,  you  mean,  I  have  forgotten  your  uncle,  Sir 
Walter— that,  if  he  dies  childless,  the  Braiihwaite 
estates  come  to  you  V 

•Yea,  I  did  mean  that  You  seem  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  my  atfuirs,  Valerie.' 

'  Quand  je  vous  le  disais  ! '  , 

'And  yet,  I  don't  see,  quite,  how  my  marriage  or 
my  inheritance  concerns  you.  We  ve  dissolved 
partnership  long  ago,  you  know.' 

'Surely,  I  may  have  a  natural  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  an  old  friend  ?  And  your  marriage,  at 
all  events,  does  concern  me.' 

'Bah!  how?' 

'  Why.  has  it  never  struck  you,  Morton,  that  I 
might,  it  I  chose,  prevent  this  match  ?' 

*  Can't  say  it  has.  The  supposition  wouldn't 
have  been  nattering  to  my  common-sense ! ' 

'  Yet  it  ought  to  have  struck  you.  You  smile. 
You  mean,  I  have  no  claim  on  you — no  proofs? 
Qui  sait  ?  Suits  have  been  won  on  lighter  evidence 
in  our  courts,  mon  ami !  And,  supposing  I  saw 
and  spoke  with  Lady  Flora  ?' 

'First  suppose  my  cousin  would  Bee  and  listen 
to  you !' 

'  She  would  do  both— when  she  heard  my  name ; 
the  name  I  once  bore,  be  sure.  And  even  if  I 
could  not  prove  my  case  to  her,  I  could  at  least 
niinyours.' 

'  You  might— but  you  won't  V 

'  Cela  depend.   Why  do  you  say  so  ?' 

'Because,  if  I  thought  you  meant  playing  that 
game,  I 'd'  — — 

She  laughed  lightly,  though  the  murderous 
glare  in  his  eyes  told  her  his  meaning  only  too 
plainly. 

'No,  you  wouldn't,  tres-cher!  First,  because 
Florine  is  in  the  next  carriage,  and  would  miss  me 
at  Amiens ;  secondly,  because  I  am  quite  well  able 
to  protect  myself.  Voyez ! '  and  as  she  spoke, 
Devereux  saw  the  glint  of  a  tiny  damascened  steel 
barrel,  that  lurked  in  the  ambush  of  Valerie's  sable 
muff.  She  went  on,  quite  quietly:  'Enough  of 
this  folly ;  let  us  converse  like  reasonable  beings. 
It  is  granted,  then,  that  failing  one  of  two  events — 
a  horse  you  have  betted  huge  sums  on  winning  the 
Derby ;  or  your  marriage  with  your  cousin — you 
are  a  ruined  man.  What  "  ruin  means  for  a  man 
like  yourself,  you  know  perfectly  well— it  means 
disgrace,  dishonour,  exile  But  the  horse  may  win 
— and  you  are  saved ;  the  marriage  may  take  place 
— and  you  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  With  the 
first  contingency,  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  with  the 
second,  much.  I  am  willing  to  let  matters  tako 
their  own  course,  without  any  interference  on  my 
part — on  one  condition.' 

'  You  want  your  share  of  the  plunder,  I  suppose  t ' 
he  sneered. 

'  Wrong  again !  I  want  nothing  of  the  sort.  My 
condition  is  simply  this:  That  you  give  me  your 
word — and  remember,  if  you  break  it,  I  hold  the 
means  of  punishing  you — never,  under  whatever 
circumstances  we  may  meet  again,  by  a  word,  or 
sign,  or  look,  to  shew  that  we  are,  or  ever  have 
been,  anything  but  total  strangers  ;  that,  from  to- 
night, you  blot  our  past  from  your  recollection  as 
utterly  as  though  it  had  never  existed.  Do  you 
agree?' 
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'  Is  that  all  ?  Gail !  it  waa  hardly  worth  while 
to  get  up  this  scene,  if  you  wanted  nothing  more  ! 
I 'd  have  promised  you  what  you  ask,  without  any 
melodramatic  threats,  you  know !  Let  you  alone  ? 
You  let  me  alone,  Valerie,  and  you  won't  have  any- 
thing to  complain  of  in  my  interference  in  your 
little  game,  whatever  it  is,  I  promise  you  ! ' 

'  Then,  you  pledge  me  your  word  to  what  I  aak  V 

'  As  often  as  you  like.' 

'  Good ! — And  now,  just  one  hit  of  advice, 
Morton  Devereux,  before  we  part  to-night  Keep 
your  faith  with  me,  and  it  shall  be  your  own  fault 
if  you  ever  hear  of,  or  see  me,  for  the  future. 
Break  it,  in  ever  so  slight  degree,  and  gare  &  toi  I 
It  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  Cest  moi  qui  te  le 
dial' 

When  the  Paris  mail  started  again,  after  its  ten 
minutes'  halt  at  Amium^  Morton  Devereux  had  his 
coupe  to  tiimmOf  once  more. 


In  time — from  March  to  May :  in  place — from 
the  coupe  on  the  North  of  France  Railway,  to 
the  Omnibus  Box  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The 
curtain  has  just  fallen  on  the  first  act  of  a  new 
opera,  and  the  hum  of  voices  in  the  box  is  growing 
louder  and  louder.  Apparently,  the  conversation 
is  interesting— let  us  listen  to  it  awhile. 

'I  suppose  it's  true,  then?'  Lord  Greystoke  is 
Baying,  rather  doubtfully. 

*  True,  my  Lord  ?'  cries  little  Tom  O'Dowd,  who 
has  arrived  in  a  swift  Hansom  from  White's  with 
the  intelligence  in  question :  '  True  ?  Not  a  doubt 
of  it,  my  Lord !  They  came  to  Bruton  Street, 
yesterday  evening,  from  Paris.  And  they  tell  me 
at  Sams',  she  has  got  the  box  opposite — Lady 
Gryffyn's  that  was— for  the  remainder  of  the 


season.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  shewed  up  to- 
night!' 

'All  square,  I  suppose  V  asked  a  Guardsman 
languidly. 

•  Oh,  quite  !    Done  at  the  Embassy,  you  know.' 

'  Bore  for  Morton,  if  it's  a  fact  !'  continued  the 
Guardsman.   '  He  11  be  cut  out  to  a  moral  I' 

'Qui  Bait?'  said  another.  'The  estates  are 
entailed,  and  he  mayn't  leave  an  heir  after  all— Sir 
Walter  mayn't.' 

'Fellow  generally  does  have  an  heir,  when  he 
wants  to  cut  out  his  nephew — at  least,  it  was  so 
in  my  case!'  murmured  Maidlow  plaintively. 
'  Take  the  long  odds  it 's  all  u  p  with  Devereux,  if 
you  like !' 

'Fancy  the  old  fool  marrying!'  said  that  relic 
of  the  Regency,  Lord  Crevecoour  :  '  'pon  my  soul, 
Braithwaite  ought  to  have  known  better ! — Who  is 
the  woman!' 

•That's  just  what  nobody  knows,  my  Lord!' 
struck  in  little  Tom  O'Dowd  eagerly — Tom  loved 
to  have  a  Lord  to  listen  to  him — 'That's  just 
what  nobody  knows  !  She 's  a  foreigner,  I  hear 
— a  Frenchwoman — but  she  speaks  English  like 
a  native,  they  told  me  at  Sams',  just  now.  And 
she's  something  quite  uncommon,  as  to  beauty 
and  so  forth — something  wonderful ! ' 

'I  hope  she'll  turn  up  here  to-night!'  the 
Guardsman  amiably  observed  'Morton  will  be 
here  presently— it'll  he  devilish  good  fun  to  Bee 
him  meet  his  new  aunt!  Gad!  you  know,  if 
BaraUm  don't  win— and  I  heard  he  was  un- 
common Bhaky  at  the  Corner  just  now — Morton  11 
be  in  a  deuce  of  a  hole,  and  no  mistake !   He  'a 


standing  awful  heavy  on  the  favourite.  And  now 
to  find  his  chance  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a 
year  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  none  at  all!  It  is 
riling !' 

"They've  tied  up  Lady  Flora's  money  fast 
enough,  too,  I  fancy,  haven't  thcvT  asked  Maid- 
low.  '  He  can't  get  at  that,  if  he  should  happen  to 
want  it  on  settling-day  ?' 

*  Not  a  half-penny  !  returned  the  other.  '  Every- 
thing's  settled  on  heir — they  took  care  of  that 
The  settlements  deuced  ly  broke  off  the  whole 
business ;  but  Morton  thought  better  of  it,  and 
went  on.  They  paid  his  ticks  for  him,  and  started 
him  clear  again.  If  he  hadn't  married  her,  he'd 
have  had  to  cut  and  run  before  now.  And  he 
chose  her.  Nice  little  child  she  is,  too — spoon  b 
him  no  end' 

'  More  fool  she,'  muttered  old  Crevecccur  under 
his  beard. 

'I  believe  you're  right,'  said  Maidlow,  rather 
eagerly  (Maidlow  was  supposed  to  have  been 
ambitious  of  winning  Lady  Flora's  good  graces 
himself) ;  'I  believe  you're  right  And  I  don't 
fancy  they'd  have  let  her  have  him  at  all,  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  when  they  married  he  was  old 
Braithwaite' s  heir— with  apparently  no  chance  of 
being  cut  out !    How  savage  they  must  be  now ! ' 

'  Nothing  like  so  savage  as  he  '11  be,  though,'  said 
the  amiable  Guardsman,  harping  still  on  his  one  idea. 
'  By  Jove !  it  will  be  gay  and  festive  to  see  them 
meet  Morton  will  be  ready  to  strangle  her  off- 
hand  I  wish  the  deuce  he 'd  come.' 

Just  about  this  time,  a  Hansom  cab  drove 
furiously  up  to  the  door  of  a  house  in  Bruton 
Street.  The  occupant  leaped  hastily  forth,  and 
knocked  loudly  and  imperiously.  At  the  sum- 
mons, a  resplendent  footman  opened  the  outer 
portals. 

'  Sir  Walter  is  in  town,  I  know,'  said  Devereux's 
voice,  strangely  excited  '  Ask  him  if  I  can  speak 
to  him  at  once! — Confound  it!  man,  don't  you 
know  who  I  am  ?  Tell  him  Captain  Devereux  is 

here!' 

He  had  spoken  so  hurriedly,  that  the  man  had 
had  no  time  to  answer  him.  But  there  came  a 
grave,  quiet  personage  in  the  sable  uniform  of  a 
groom  of  the  chambers,  who  took  what  words  the 
gorgeous  flunky  would  have  spoken  out  of  his 
mouth  in  this  wise :  '  Captain  Devereux  ?  Ah,  Sir 
Walter's  nephew.  Sir  Walter  and  my  Lady  have 
just  left  for  the  Opera:  they  have  Lady  Gryffyn's 
box  for  the  remainder  of  the  season— in  case,  that 
is,  Sir  Walter's  health  should  allow  him  to  remain 
so  long  in  town.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  leave 
word  what  time  you  will  call  to-morrow,  sir?  Sir 
Walter  is  rarely  visible  nowbefoM  one  or  two;  but 


I  will 

Devereux  waited  to  hear  no  more.  '  If  I  don't 
see  Sir  Walter  to-night  I  will  call  to-morrow 
afternoon— tell  him.'  Then  he  jumped  into  his 
Hansom.— « Back  to  Lowndes  Street/ he  ordered; 
'  and  look  sharp.' 

Tho  groom  of  the  chambers  bowed  im  perturb  - 
ably — he  was  chosen  by  my  Lady  herself,  this 
perfect  creature — and  motioned  to  his  subordinate 
to  close  the  doors.  The  Hansom  went  back  a* 
hard  as  the  plucky  screw  in  the  shafts  could 
gallop,  to  Lowndes  Street 

'  Wait !'  cried  Morton  to  the  driver.  He  opened 
the  street-door  with  a  pass-key,  and  went  in. 
Lady  Flora  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room  up- 
stairs ;  she  heard  her  huaband'B  step,  as  he  passed 
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the  door  on  his  way  to  his  dressing-room,  and 
came  out 

'Good  Heavens!  Morton!'  she  said,  as  she  saw 
how  pile  his  face  was.  'Is  there  anything  the 
matter  V 

4  Nothing,'  he  answered  abruptly,  almost  harshly. 
*  I 'm  in  a  hurry,  that 's  all.' 

He  went  into  his  dressing-room,  and  dressed 
hastily.  When  he  came  out,  ne  found  Lady  Flora 
waiting  rather  anxiously  on  the  landing. 

4  I  may  as  well  tell  her  now,'  he  thought  4  Come 
in  here  a  moment,  Flo.'  "When  they  were  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  said :  4  I 've  juBt  heard  some 
bad  news.  My  uncle,  Braithwaite,  has  married 
some  woman  or  other,  whom  nobody  knows,  in 
Paris.  They've  just  come  to  England,  and  are  to 
be  at  the  Opera  to-night :  I 'm  going  there  to  meet 
them.  Good-bye.' 

4  Stay ! '  said  Lady  Flora :  4  you  quite  frighten 
me,  Morton,  you  seem  so  excited.' 

4  What  man  wouldn't  be  excited  when  he 's  cut 
out  of  his  own,  as  I  am?  It's  all  up  with  my 
chance  for  the  Braithwaite  property,  don't  you 
see  ?  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  lost  by  this 
piece  of  old-man's  folly!  He  may  live  to  leave 
half-a-dozen  children,  you  know.' 

( Never  mind,  dear,'  said  well-meaning  Lady 
Flora  ;  4  we  shall  do  quite  well  without,  I  daresay.' 

'Yes,  if  Barabbat  runs  straight,  we  shall.  If 
he  don't — and  there  are  queer  stories  about  him 

afloat  now         I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Flora,  the  old 

man  has  been  swindled  or  tricked  somehow  into 
this  affair.  He  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  six 
months  ago— nor  three.' 

'  But  arc  vou  quite  sure  it 's  true  ? ' 

'True!  Why,  don't  I  tell  you  I've  just  come 
from  Bruton  Street,  where  they  talked  to  me  about 
"My  Lady?"  There's  no  doubt  about  it,  worse 
luck !  However,  I  '11  go  and  see  what  she 's  like. — 
And  if' — he  muttered  to  himself  when  he  was 
driving  in  the  Hansom  to  the  theatre — 'and  if 
this  vague  suspicion  that  haunts  me  proves  correct 
by  Heaven !  she 'd  better  look  to  hcrwelf.' 

Meantime,  there  had  appeared  in  Lady  Gryffyn's 
box  two  personages,  whose  arrival  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  levelling  of  every  glass  in  the 
Omnibu*  Box,  oppewite,  at  them. 

'  By  George !  there  she  is,  at  last,'  said  Lord 
Crfevecccur. 

A  tali,  dark-haired  woman,  superbly  dressed, 
whose  large  eyes  flashed  as  brightly  as  her  parure 
of  diamonds,  and  whose  scarlet  lips  were  curled  in 
a  haughty  smile,  came  forward  with  an  assured 
air,  as  to  the  manner  born,  to  the  front  of  the 
box,  and  seated  herself  side  by  side  with  a  spore, 
erect,  old  gentleman — her  husband,  Sir  Walter 
Braithwaite.  Both  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  marked  4  sensation '  which  their  presence  pro- 
duced in  the  crowded  house.  My  Lady  kept  her 
attention  fixed  upon  the  stage  till  the  act-drop  fell 
again,  and  then  Buffered  her  great  eyes  to  wander 
carelessly  round  the  tiers  of  boxes,  and  now  and 
then  stray  downwards  to  the  rows  of  stalls.  But 
she  bent  her  stately  head  fondly  and  gracefully 
towards  her  husband,  whenever  he  addressed  her ; 
and  ever  and  anon  the  scarlet  lips  parted  in  a 
superb  smile  at  some  remark  or  other  he  would 
make. 

'  Gad  ! '  said  old  Greystoke,  in  the  Omnibus  Box, 
4  Braithwaite  isn't  such  a  fool,  after  all,  Crovecccur. 
She  'a  a  magnificent  woman  ! ' 

4  Bah  ! '  said  the  Nestor  of  White's.   4  Ho  must 


have  been  mad  to  marry  such  a  woman  as  that, 

at  his  time  of  life.  Look  at  those  big  eyes  of  hers ! 
There  11  be  the  devil  to  pay  there  one  of  these 
days ! ' 

'Queer  style  of  mhuige,  I  should  fancy,'  said 
Maid  low. 

4  Devilish  queer,'  assented  the  Guardsman. — 4  But 
what  a  nuisance  it  is  Morton  don't  turn  up, 
ain't  it  ? ' 

There  was  a  box  on  the  pit  tier  of  which 
Devereux  had  the  tntrfe — it  was  just  under  the 
Omnibus  Box,  and  of  course  commanded  a  full 
view  of  Lady  Gryffyn's.  Ho  was  sitting  there 
alone,  fortunately,  for  his  face  was  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  look  upon  just  at  this  moment  He 
too,  hidden  in  its  depths,  had,  unseen  himself, 
witnessed  the  entry  of  his  uncle  and  the  woman 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  inheritance;  and  at 
the  very  first  glance  he  had  recognised  her.  The 
vague  suspicion  which  had  so  unaccountably 
haunted  him  since  he  had  heard  the  rumour  of 
his  uncle's  marriage,  was  confirmed  beyond  all 
doubt  It  was  the,  then,  whom  he  had  to  thank 
for  this !  He  saw  now  what  liad  induced  her  to 
make  that  compact  with  him  to  bury  the  past — 
their  past,  and  its  history — in  oblivion.  Her  game 
was  quite  clear  to  him.  Had  he  guessed  it  when 
he  saw  her  last,  he  would  have  risked  the  harm  she 
could  have  done  him  then,  and  spoiled  it ;  but  at 
that  time  he  knew  he  was  in  her  power— that  she 
could  have  broken  off  that  marriage  with  his 
cousin,  and  he  had  been  glad  to  purchase  her 
silence  on  the  easy  terms  she  askea.  4  But,'  he 
thought  in  his  rage  and  mortification,  4  it 's 
different  now:  she  can't  hurt  me  with  Flora  now. 
If  she  fancies  I 'm  going  to  hold  my  tongue,  and 
let  her  rob  me  like  this,  she 's  infernally  mistaken, 
that's  alL — I  '11  let  that  old  fool  know  whom  he 's 
married,  at  anyrate,  before  he 's  twenty-four  hours 
older.' 

He  waited  in  the  crush-room,  presently,  with 
Maidlow  and  one  or  two  other  men — who  chaffed 
him  rather  unmercifully  on  the  way  he  had  been 
swindled — to  see  her  pass. 

4 1  haven't  seen  her  yet,'  he  said*  lying,  he 
hardly  knew  why :  4 1  should  like  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  woman  she 's  like.' 

4  Here  she  comes,'  said  hb  brother  Guardsman, 
4 on  the  old  boy's  arm. — Now,  then,  Morton,  let's 
see  you  wither  my  Lady  with  a  look  as  she  goes 
by.' 

She  did  very  nearly  go  by  without  seeing 
Morton  in  the  crowd  ;  but  there  came  a  stoppage 
in  the  front,  and  Bhe  halted  with  the  rest  In  the 
glance  she  flung  around  her,  she  caught  sight  of 
him  at  last.  There  was  something  in  the  cooL 
mocking,  triumphant  expression  of  her  face,  as  she 
met  his  look  of  bitter  wrath  and  malice,  that  fairly 
maddened  him.  4 Is  that  she?'  he  asked,  loud 
enough  for  her  to  hear. 

Her  face  changed  as  he  spoke :  there  came  an 
expression  of  such  deadly  vindictiveness  into  it  as 
might  have  warned  and  restrained  him  at  any  other 
moment  He  only  laughed  a  low  harsh  laugh 
now. 

'What!  do  you  know  her,  then?'  whispered 
some  one  at  his  elbow,  who  had  interpreted  my 
Lady's  evil  look,  and  was  curious  to  know  its 
meaning. 

4  Know  her  ?'  replied  Devereux  in  the  same 
tone,  distinctly  enough  to  catch  the  ears  of  one  or 
two  byatuuders.    4  Yes,  I  know  her,  and  so  do  the 
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Paris  police.    '  They'd  tell  you  she  was  a  Russian 
spy,  anil  that  her  name  was  Valene  Duhainel.' 

SCENE  TOE  LAST. — BY  THE  DARK  WATER. 

Forty-eight  hours  later.  The  scene  changes  to 
Braithwaite  Manor,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  New 
Forest,  in  Hampshire.  The  gray  old  Elizabethan 
house  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  its  long  winding  avenue,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  waters  of  the  Wayverne,  which  runs 
through  the  grounds— solitary  and  secluded  enough. 
There  is  no  other  house  within  six  or  eight  miles 
of  the  Park  gates.  The  keepers'  lodges  even  lie 
at  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  manor-house  itself. 

It  is  a  still  sultry  night  Low  down  yonder,  a 
heavy  bank  of  clouds  is  moving  up  slowly  against 
the  little  air  there  is  abroad — it  is  the  storm-cloud 
that  lias  been  brooding  over  the  place  all  day,  and 
that  will  burst  upon  it  presently.  Now  and  then, 
you  catch  the  ominous  muttering  of  the  distant 
thunder  ;  but  all  else  is  deadly  still.  The  window 
of  a  room  in  the  western  wing,  which  overlooks 
the  Wayverne,  is  open.  Through  it  there  comes  a 
little  ray  of  light  Irora  the  taper  which  a  woman, 
dressed  in  a  long  black  cloak,  with  its  hood  drawn 
over  her  head,  is  holding  in  her  hand.  She  has 
been  Btanding  there  for  nearly  five  minutes,  watch- 
ing, listening.  All  without  is  so  quiet  that  she 
knows  she  shall  catch  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  of 
the  man  she  awaits,  as  he  comes  along  the  river- 
walk  which  runs  under  the  window,  at  least  a 
minute  before  she  will  see  him.  She  has  heard  no 
footstep  yet,  and  the  hands  of  her  watch  are 
drawing  closer  and  closer  together  upon  midnight 
She  leans  her  hand — a  white  shapely  hand,  on  the 
fingers  whereof  flash  and  gleam  the  opals  and 
diamonds  of  costly  rings— upon  the  window-sill, 
and  looks  down,  steadily,  at  the  dark  waters  below. 
It  flows  strong  and  deep  just  there,  and  (so  narrow 
is  the  river-walk  at  this  point)  apparently  close 
beneath  her.  She  feels,  probably,  that  she  has  no 
need  to  fear  intrusion  where  Bhe  is — the  room  is 
the  lost  of  a  suite  she  calls  her  own,  and  the 
servants  are  all  sleeping  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  in  the  east  wing— or  the  mistress  of  Braith- 
waite Manor  would  hardly  be  so  regardless  of  let 
convenances  as,  with  that  disguising  cloak  flung  | 
over  her  bare  shoulders,  and  by  the  dim  light  of 
that  single  wax  taper,  to  be  going  to  see  and  speak 
with  a  man  whom  (so  she  avers,  at  least)  Bhe  has 
known  but  eight-and-forty  hours.  As  that  is  her 
intention,  however,  we  must  suppose  she  does  feel 
perfectly  secure  against  any  watching  eye  or  listen- 
ing ear.  And  so  she  may.  No  eye  is  watching, 
no  ear  listening,  in  all  that  silent,  darkened  house, 
but  hers.  A  step,  far  off  as  yet,  treading  the  gravel 
of  the  walk,  breaks  the  Btillness  at  last  *  Enfin  1 ' 
mutters  the  watcher — '  enfiu,  tu  es  a  moi ! '  The 
taper  is  extinguished,  and  with  her  right  hand  in 
her  bosom  underneath  her  cloak,  the  woman  stands 

waiting  in  utter  darkness. 

•         •         •         •  • 

The  morning  after  that  little  scene  in  the  crush- 
room  at  the  Opera,  Morton  Devereux  had  received 
two  pieces  of  intelligence.  The  first  was,  that 
Baraobat  had  broken  down  badly,  and,  in  all 
probability,  would  never  come  to  the  post  The 
writer  concluded  by  saying  there  might  bo  vet 
time  to  4  lay  off '  a  good  deal  of  the  money,  as  the  fact 
of  the  mishap  was  known  at  present  to  only  one  or 


regretted  having  been  absent  from  home  when 
Captain  Devereux  called  yesterday  and  the  more 
so  because  the  state  of  Sir  Walters  health  rendered 
it  imperative  that  they  should  leave  town  at  once 
for  Braithwaite  Manor.  TIub  note  concluded  by 
saying  they  would  start  next  morning,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Captain  Devereux  would  visit 
them  in  Hampshire  ere  long.  Deverettx's  frantic 
rage  at  this  specimen  of  'my  Lady's*  powers 
drove  the  state  of  Barabbat  out  of  his  head  for 
a  time.  He  rushed  off  to  Bruton  Street,  only 
to  be  told,  when  the  door  was  opened  to  his 
imperious  summons,  that  'Sir  Walter  and  my 
Lady  had  left  town  by  the  first  train.'  '  The  she- 
devil  ! '  he  soltf  oquised,  as  he  walked  into  Ber- 
keley Square  on  nis  way  home — 'the  she-devil! 
Does  she  mean  to  pretend  to  carry  on  this  farce, 
and  ignore  any  previous  knowledge  of  me  when 
we  meet — after  what  happened  last  night  ?  She 's 
either  stronger  than  I  fancy,  or  she's  meditating 
some  infernal  mischief,  and  don't  care  how  far  she 
provokes  me.  She  looked  like  a  fiend  when  I  told 
that  little  anecdote  about  her  last  night  She's 
just  the  woman  to—  Bah,  what  am  I  thinking 
about  ?  That  game  don't  do  in  these  times.  No ; 
she  '8  afraid  ot  me,  and  has  hurried  that  old  fool 
out  of  town,  to  stop  my  peaching  upon  her 
to  him.  Means  to  take  him  abroad,  perhaps— who 
knows  ?  I  '11  beat  her  for  all  that  What  have  I 
to  fear  from  her  now?  And  now  Barabbat  has 
gone  wrong,  if  I  haven't  the  estate  to  fall  back 
upon,  or  a  sufficient  chance  of  it  to  satisfy  the 
Jews,  it's  all  over  with  me.  I'll  go  down  to 
Hampshire  to-night'  But  he  went  to  '  the  Corner ' 
first,  and  there  tried  to  put  in  practice  tho  advice 
he  had  received  about  laying  off  the  money  he  had 
put  upon  the  favourite.  He  was  too  late.  The 
story  had  got  wind,  and  backers  were  very  shy 
indeed.  He  went  about,  trying  hopelessly  to  hedge, 
till  the  last  train  had  gone  from  Waterloo  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  late  the  next  evening  that,  with  rage 
and  despair  in  his  heart,  he  drove  through  the 
lodge  gates  of  Braithwaite  Manor. 

If  he  failed  either  in  opening  his  uncle's  eyes,  and 
so  getting  rid  of  '  my  Lady '  for  ever,  or  (he  had 
thought,  in  his  desperate  strait,  of  thit  too)  iu  mak- 
ing her  pay  heavily  for  his  silence,  he  was  a  ruined 
man  on  the  next  Bettling-day.  He  was  prepared  to 
play  either  game ;  but  whichever  he  did  play,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  he  mutt  win.  '  My  Lady '  came  into 
the  drawing-room  where  they  had  shewn  him,  pre- 
sently, to  receive  her  nephew — '  Sir  Walter  being 
unable  to  bear  any  excitement  at  present,'  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  said.  The  interview  was 
long — lasting,  indeed,  till  the  Louis-Quatorze 
clock  on  the  chimney-piece  had  struck  eleven. 
Then  'my  Lady'  wished  Captain  Devereux  a 
cordial  good-night,  and  retired  to  her  own  apart- 
ments. Refreshments  had  been  prepared  for  the 
unexpected  guest  in  the  dining-room,  and  dismiss- 
ing the  servant  who  had  waited  on  him,  Devereux 
finished  his  supper  alone.  He*  liad  eaten  of  the 
dishes  set  before  him,  with  an  appetite  which 
shewed  he  had  more  than  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity ;  and  now,  flinging  himself  into  a  fautcuil 
by  the  open  window,  he  deliberately  lit  a  cigar, 
and  fell  to  smoking  tranquilly.  'So  far,  so 
good!'  he  thought  '  I  was  right  after  all,  and  she 
it  afraid  of  me.    For  the  time,  then,  I  am  her 


.   She  must  get  me  out  of  this  hole  that 
cursed  horse  has  let  me  into,  and  then— we  shall 

—  a.  •  *  *  ■ 
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I  choose  to  play  it !  She's  a  clever  woman,  Valerie 
— gave  in,  when  she  saw  I  meant  mischief,  and 
found  she  couldn't  help  herself.  I  wish  she 'd 
given  me  the  notes  before  I  left  her — I 'd  get  away 
to-night  Something  might  be  done  about  the  race 
yet  She 'd  be  at  her  window,  by  the  river-walk, 
in  half  an  hour — she  said.  It 's  more  than  that 
now.  No  matter !  Curse  her ! — let  her  wait  If 
it  weren't  for  the  notes  she  promised  to  have 
ready,  she  might  wait  all  night  for  me !  Good 
Burgundy  this.  It  ought  to  be  mine,  every  bottle 
of  it !  By  Heaven !  it  shall  be,  too,  before  long.  Let 
me  once  get  out  of  this  mess,  and  then  let  "  my 
Lady"  look  to  herself!'  And  so  on,  till  the  flask 
of  tnat  precious  Chambertin  was  empty.  Then  he 
rose,  ana  without  troubling  himself  to  get  his  hat, 
walked  on  to  the  terrace,  and  towards  the  river- 
walk,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  the  big  Cabana 

glowing  angry-red  between  his  lips. 

•  «  •  • 

The  footsteps  came  nearer — slowly,  as  though  he 
were  in  no  hurry,  albeit  late  at  his  tryst  by  well- 
nigh  half  an  hour.  The  woman,  waiting  for  him 
in  that  darkened  chamber,  her  right  hand  still 
hidden  in  her  breast,  could  see,  now,  the  red  glow 
of  the  cigar  he  had  not  yet  flnng  away,  in  the  black 
gloom  without  Presently,  the  steps  halted  below 
the  window,  and  Morton  Devereux,  his  arms 
resting  on  the  low  sill,  peered  into  the  room.  '  Are 
you  there,  Valerie  V  he  whispered,  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish her  at  first 

'I  am  here  ! '  she  answered. 

There  was  a  strange  tone  in  her  voice,  which 
struck  him  forcibly  as  with  a  sudden  chill.  He 
flung  away  the  stump  of  his  cigar,  and  said  impa- 
tiently :  '  Why  the  deuce  have  you  come  without  a 
light!    It  's  as  dark  a«  Hades  here  !' 

As  he  spoke,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  shot  across 
the  murky  cky  and  lit  up  her  face  for  one  brief 
moment  Was  it  fancy,  or  did  that  face  really 
wear  that  look  of  devilish  vindictiveness  it  had 
worn  that  night  at  the  Opera  ? 

'  Don't  you  hear  me  ?^he  asked,  half  uneasy  in 
spite  of  his  self-confidence,  and  the  Burgundy  he 
had  drunk. 

'I  hear,'  she  Baid.  'But  there  will  be  light 
enough  for  what  we  have  to  do  ! ' 

'  Get  it  over  then,  in  the  devil's  name !  There  11 
be  a  storm  directly,  and  I  shall  get  drenched ! 
Have  you  brought  the  notes  ?  Of  course  you  have, 
though — or  what  am  I  doing  here  ?' 

'Ay I'  Bhe  said,  he  fancied  almost  solemnly, 
1  what  are  you  doing  here,  Morton  Devereux  ? 
Yes,  I  have  brought  you — what  I  promised  should 
be  yours.' 

'  Hand  it  over,  then  !' 

'  There  is  time  enough.  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you  ere  you  and  I  can  cry  quits.  Do  you 
remember  the  night  we  met  at  Creil  ?' 

'  Of  course ! '  he  said  impatiently.  '  What  about 
that?'  ^ 

'  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  when  we 
parted  then  ?  That  if  you  broke  faith  with  me, 
you  should  rue  it  V 

'  Yes,  you  talked  some  bosh  of  that  sort,  I  know. 
You  always  had  a  turn  foT  melodrama,  Valerie — 
you  were  in  great  force  that  night,  I  '11  admit ! 
But  the  time 's  gone  by  for  playing  the  trump-card 
you  held  then.  You  can't — at  least,  for  your  own 
sake,  you  won't — do  me  any  harm  with  Flora. 
Whereas,  you  see,  I  have  no  end  of  a  pull  on 
you,  and  bke  a  clever  woman,  you've  admitted 


it,  and  come  to  terms.  Now,  where  are  the 
notes  V 

'  I  told  you,'  she  went  on,  as  though  he  had  not 
spoken — '  I  told  you  you  should  rue  it ;  and  you 
have  broken  faith  with  me,  like  a  liar  and  a 
coward !  You  think  you  have  won  the  game 
already — that  you  have  a  bond -slave  in  me  for  all 
time  to  come — that,  with  a  word,  you  can  hold  me 
up  to  ridicule  and  scorn,  and  that,  perforce,  I  must 
obey  you?  You  imagine  that  I  snail  consent  to 
lose  so  easily  all  I  have  won  so  hardly — and,  when 
it  shall  please  you,  my  master,  forsooth,  go  back  to 
the  old  life — the  old  chain  ?  Ah,  Morton  Deve- 
reux, ce  ne  sera  pas  ainsi !  What  I  promised,  I 
will  perform.  You  pledged  me  your  word,  and 
that  pledge  you  have  broken.  I  pledged  you  mine, 
and  will  keep  it 


•ward— traitor,  take  your 

doom !' 

Her  right  hand,  as  she  spoke,  leaped  swiftly 
from  her  bosom — the  bare  white  arm  gleamed  for 
a  moment  in  the  darkness— the  cold  rim  of  a  steel 
pistol-barrel  touched  Devereux's  forehead  lightly  ; 
then  there  was  a  sharp  flash,  a  sharper  report ; 
and  then  a  dull,  heavy  splash  into  the  dark  water 
below.  The  storm  burst  forth  in  long-restrained 
fury,  but  the  lightning-glare  lit  up  no  death- 
struggle  in  the  bosom  of  the  turgid  river — it  held 

its  secret  close. 

•  *  •  • 

'By  George  !  Carrington,'  said  a  man,  coming  into 
the  smoking-room  at  the  Guards'  Club  next  day, 
'what  do  you  think?  Morton  Devereux's  been 
and  shot  himself!' 

'  Devil  he  has !'  returned  the  other.   '  Where  ?' 

'  Down  in  Hampshire,  somewhere.  They  found 
his  betting-book  on  him,  it  Beems  ;  and,  as  he  stood 
to  lose  a  regular  pot  on  Barabbas,  they  suppose 
that  was  the  reason.' 

'  Barabbas  V  said  Carrington.  *  Why,  what  a  fool 
the  man  was  not  to  wait!  It's  all  a  lie  about 
his  breaking  down.  He 's  as  right  as  a  trivet— I 've 
just  had  a  telegram.  Quite  ready  to  give  you  the 
odds!' 


THE  DOVER  AND  CALAIS  RAILWAY. 

Once  again  the  Times  has  set  the  public  wondering, 
by  a  letter  relating  to  a  Channel  Railway,  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  communication  across  the  Straits  of 
Dover  from  England  to  France.  The  public  may 
well  wonder  ;  for  whether  snch  a  railway  is  to  be 
above  the  water,  in  the  water,  or  under  the  water, 
it  would  be  by  far  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted.  It  will  not  do  to  vo6h,  vooh  such  a 
scheme  before  studying  it ;  we  all  find  it  easy  to 
condemn  and  laugh  at  what  we  do  not  understand  ; 
though  incredulity  as  to  the  practical  realisation  of 
an  engineering  work  so  stupendously  difficult  is,  it 
must  be  confessed,  natural  enough.  Let  us  see 
what  forms  the  project  has  assumed  at  different 
periods. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  brief 
Peace  of  Amiens  gave  a  temporary  respite  to  the 
din  of  arms  between  England  and  France,  and 
when  the  natives  of  the  two  countries  found 
pleasure  in  interchanging  visits,  M.  Mathieu 
brought  forward  a  scheme  for  a  tunnel  under  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Those  were  not  the  days  of 
railways ;  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  a 
grand  thing  to  drive  a  diligence  from  France  to 
England,  in  utter  contempt  alike  of  sea  and  sea- 
sickness.   The  details  of  Mathieu's  project  do  not 
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Becm  to  be  now  known ;  but  there  was  to  be  an 
arched  passage  descending  from  both  shores  to  a 
sufficient  depth  below  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and 
meeting  to  form  a  horizontal  tunnel  of  capacity 
enough  to  receive  vehicles  as  well  as  foot-passen- 
gers. It  was  to  be  paved,  lighted  with  oil-lamps, 
and  ventilated  by  iron  shafts  running  np  through 
the  sea.  Mathieu  introduced  the  scheme  to  Consul 
Bonaparte,  and  the  latter  conversed  about  it  with 
Mr  Fox,  during  the  nattering  visit  of  the  liberal 
statesman  to  Paris  in  1802.  Bonaparte  suggested 
that  the  work  ought  to  be  constructed  by  the 
two  governments  in  common.  But  war  soon  broke 
out  again,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  M. 
Mathiea's  tunnel. 

The  French  have  been  far  more  active  than 
ourselves  in  devising  schemes  for  solving  this 
Channel  problem.  MM.  Franchot  and  Tessi&  de 
Mottray  worked  out  upon  paper  the  details  of  a 
plan  for  placing  a  monstrous  cast-iron  tubular 
tunnel  on  the  natural  bed  of  the  sea,  at  whatever 
depth  it  happened  to  be :  trusting  to  the  excellence 
of  the  ironwork  for  the  means  of  preventing  inun- 
dation. M.  Payerne,  not  placine  so  much  reliance 
on  this  natural  sea-bed,  proposed,  by  the  aid  of  the 
diving-bell,  to  lay  down  a  smooth  and  regular 
causeway  of  concrete  on  the  sea-bottom,  and 
building  a  brick  or  masonry  tunnel  upon  it. 

As  to  the  schemes  put  forward  by  persona  who 
ore  not  engineers,  they  are  both  numerous  and 
valueless.  A  man  can  as  easily  talk  about  a  via- 
duct railway  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
as  a  tunnel  railway  two  hundred  feet  below  the 
sea-bottom,  when  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
success  of  either,  and  is  never  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  try  his  hand  at  them.  During  the  heyday 
of  the  railway  era,  few  practical  engineers  seriously 
proposed  anything  bearing  on  this  subject ;  but  of 
those  schemes  put  forth  during  the  last  dozen  years 
or  bo,  the  conception  is  certainly  ingenious,  whether 
practicable  or  not 

M.  Favre,  a  French  engineer,  caused  soundings 
to  be  made  in  various  parts  of  Dover  Strait,  in 
four  lines  of  route — Cape  Grisnez  to  Dover,  Cape 
Orisnez  to  South  Foreland,  Cape  Blancnez  to 
Dover,  and  Cape  Blancnez  to  South  Foreland  He 
met  with  Boundings  varying  from  9  to  65  mitres 
(80  to  180  feet).  The  average  distance  across  is 
about  30  kilometres — a  trifle  under  twenty  English 
miles.  A  railway  tunnel  in  the  south  of  France, 
three  miles  long,  near  Nerthe,  had  helped  to  con- 
vince M.  Favre  that  a  tunnel  could  be  made  under 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  by  means  which  he  pointed 
out  The  tunnel  would  be  at  all  places  at  least  35 
metres,  or  116  feet,  below  the  bed  of  the  sea,  secure 
from  irruption  of  water.  Indeed,  he  asserted  that '  a 
submarine  railway  would  be  safer  than  an  ordinary 
open-air  railway,  in  being  free  from  atmospheric 
variations,  snow,  ice,  and  destructive  agencies  of 
various  kinds,'  There  would  be  shafts  sunk 
through  the  sea  and  its  bed,  at  the  bottoms  of  which 
the  tunnel  might  be  worked  in  sections  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  or  so  each ;  and  the  dfbrit  or 
spoil  brought  up  these  shafts  would,  when  thrown 
into  the  sea,  form  useful  little  islets  around  the 
shafts.  When  rails  were  laid  down  in  the  tunnel, 
M.  Favre  would  work  the  traffic  by  the  atmo- 
spheric system,  not  by  the  locomotive.  He  thought 
he  saw  his  way  to  construct  the  whole  work  for 
80,000,000  francs  (L.  3, 200,000 :  less  than  the 
triangle  of  railway  which  connects  the  three 
Btations  at  Charing  Cross,  Cannon  Street,  and 


London  Bridge  I)  He  reckoned  upon  4,000,000 
francs  a  year  for  carrying  passengers  and  luggage, 
6,000,000  for  general  merchandise,  and  10,000,000 
for  coals ;  he  deducted  40  per  cent  for  working 
expenses  ;  and  then  he  pointed  triumphantly  to  a 
dividend  of  15  per  cent  on  the  capital  expended  in 
the  work.  The  way  in  which  dividends  are  made 
up  (on  paper)  certainly  displays  a  remarkable 
degree  ol  ingenuity. 

One  of  the  Englishmen  who  have  attacked  this 
problem,  Mr  Nicol,  planned  a  tunnel  far  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  sea ;  a  little  higher  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  two  ends,  in  order  to  allow  any  drain- 
water  to  flow  to  the  land  termini,  where  it  would 
be  pumped  up.  His  first  idea  was  to  make  the 
tunnel  of  masonry,  but  he  afterwards  proposed  to 
line  it  with  an  iron  tube  instead 

Mr  Austin's  plan  comprised  three  distinct  tun- 
nels, side  by  side,  with  three  culverts  under  them 
to  carry  on  water  to  the  land  termini,  where  it 
would  be  pumped  up.  There  would  be  six  suites 
of  rail  in  all,  two  in  each  tunnel ;  three  np  lines 
for  express,  ordinary,  and  merchandise  traffic ;  and 
three  down.  The  tunnels  would  be  sixty  feet 
below  the  bed  of  the  sea,  having  this  thickness  of 
chalk  to  defend  them  from  the  irruption.  The 
public,  scientific  and  financial,  were  not  told  much 
of  the  proposed  plan  of  construction ;  but  there 
was  to  lie  an  economical  using  up  of  the  excavated 
chalk,  by  mixing  it  up  with  shingle  and  sea-sand, 
so  as  to  form  small  blocks  of  artificial  stone  equal 
to  forty  or  fifty  bricks  each,  for  lining  the  tunnels. 
The  cost  was  estimated  at  L.6,000,000 ;  and  the 
time  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  works 
about  seven  years. 

If  an  elaborate  mode  of  presenting  a  scheme 
before  the  world  is  any  test  of  the  merits  of  the 
scheme  itself,  then  the  plan  of  M.  Thome  de 
Qamond  ought  indeed  to  be  a  good  one ;  for  his 
description,  dated  1857,  occupies  a  quarto  volume 
of  two  hundred  pages,  illustrated  by  large  coloured 
plans  and  sections.  He  begins  by  pointing  out 
that  three  grand  obstacles  exist  to  the  establish- 
ment of  rapid  communication  between  England, 
France,  and  the  East ;  namely,  the  English  Chan- 
nel, the  Alps,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The 


Lesseps  Canal  is,  he  believes,  destined  to  achieve 
great  things  at  Suez  ;  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  will 
do  the  same  in  the  region  of  the  Alps;  and  he 
trusts  that  ho  himself  may  have  the  honour  of 
uniting  England  to  France  by  a  submarine  railway. 
This  once  done  (the  width  of  gauge  permitting) 
nothing  need  prevent  the  same  railway  train  going 
from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  Italy. 
The  idea  is  a  tempting  one  (wars  apart),  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  civil  engineers  pondering 
and  speculating  about  it  M.  Thome*  de  Qamond 
first  thought  of  an  iron  tunnel,  or  railway  tube, 
supported  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  water  by 
four  hundred  stone  piers ;  but  the  vast  cost  checked 
him.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  continuous 
causeway  from  England  to  France,  broken  only  by 
a  few  drawbridge-openingB  for  the  passage  of  Btiips. 
This  also  he  withdrew  (and  we  don  t  wonder  at  it). 
Then  he  took  up  the  project  of  a  tunnel,  regularly 
excavated  l>eneath  the  bed  of  the  sea,  ana  at  a 
sufficient  depth  to  avoid  danger  from  irruption  of 
water.  M.  Thome  brought  his  idea  under  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  scientific  and  practical  men  made  many 
geological  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the 
strata  beneath  the  English  Channel    English  and 
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French,  geologists  were  consulted ;  and  Paris  took 
great  interest  in  what  the  Siicle  called  4ce  beau 
reve  ! 4  this  beautiful  dream  !  * 

The  enthusiastic  engineer  first  examined  the 
routes  from  Boulogne  to  Duugenesa,  Cape  Grisnez 
to  Dungeness,  Calais  to  the  South  Foreland,  Blanc- 
nez  to  the  South  Foreland,  Cape  Grisnez  to  Dover, 
aud  Cape  Grisnez  to  a  point  about  midway  between 
Dover  and  Folkstone.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  last  would  be  the  most  suitable.  He 
calls  the  point  Eastware,  but  he  evidently  means 
East  Wear  Bay.  Let  us  suppose  all  difficulties 
removed,  and  let  us,  for  brevity,  say  *  wiU  be ' 
instead  of  4  proposed,'  or  4  intended  to  be.'  There 
will  be,  then,  on  a  mid-channel  shoal  called  the 
Varne,  a  vast  construction  erected,  called  the  Varne 
Star  (L'Etoile  de  Varne),  The  depth  of  water  at 
low  tide  on  the  Varne  is  somewhat  over  twenty 
feet  There  will  be  a  vast  shaft,  300  feet  deep, 
descending  through  the  water,  through  the  sand  of 
the  Varne,  through  the  chalk  strata  underneath  it, 
until  it  comes  to  the  level  of  the  submarine  tunnel 
railway.  There  will  be  a  spiral  staircase  from' the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  this  shaft ;  and  if  the  Bhaft 
itself  (elliptical  in  horizontal  section)  were  made 
1200  feet  across  in  one  direction,  and  600  in 
another,  M.  Thome  tells  us  that  even  railway 
wagons  might  wind  their  way  up  and  down.  At 
the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  around  the  top,  will  be  a 
tower,  a  light-house,  a  small  basin  for  the  reception 
of  vessels,  and  four  granite  quays  pointing  out- 
wards like  the  rays  of  a  star— all  built  upon  the 
submerged  sandy  spot  called  the  Varne !  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  (what  a  'getting  up  stairs!') 
will  be  a  regular  railway  station,  with  up  and 
down  platforms.  This,  be  it  remembered,  will  be 
about  midway  between  the  English  and  French 
coasts.  To  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  twenty 
miles  or  so  of  railway  tunnel,  there  will  be  thirteen 
minor  shafts.  As  these  will  pass  through  sea 
in  some  places  180  feet  deep,  they  cannot  be  mere 
shafts,  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  they  will,  in  fact,  be 
vast  cones  of  masonry,  very  broad  at  the  bottom, 
where  they  will  rest  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
From  the  bottoms  of  these  cones,  vertical  shafts 
will  descend  through  the  submarine  strata  to  the 
level  of  the  tunneL  There  wiU  thus,  with  the 
cones,  the  Varne  Star,  and  the  two  termini,  be 
sixteen  spots  where  the  tunnellers  can  work,  all 
digging  away  at  the  same  time  far  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  The  bricklayers  or  masons,  or 
both,  will,  of  course,  follow  the  excavators ;  and 
the  sea  will,  of  course,  be  civil  enough  not  to 
burst  in  upon  them.  The  summit  of  each  cone 
will  be  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
will  thus  be  permanently  available  to  ventilate  the 
tunnel.  The  greatest  of  these  cones  (UoU,  M. 
Thome  calls  them)  will  be  no  less  than  180  feet 
deep,  700  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  140 
feet  at  the  top !  Neptune  will  find  a  good  many 
workmen  engaged  in  his  domain  during  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  work.  There  will  be  a  dry- 
land shaft,  with  a  station  at  the  bottom  6f  it,  at 
East  Wear ;  and  the  passengers  will  ascend  100 
feet  by  a  spiral  stair  to  get  out  of  this  station  to 
the  open  air.  A  similar  dry-land  shaft  at  Cape 
Grisnez  will  be  180  feet  deep— all  the  worse  for  the 
French  passengers  at  Cape  Grisnez  station.  On 
the  English  side,  an  ascending  inclined  tunnel  of 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  leugth  will  bring  the 
railway  tip  to  the  open  air ;  but  ou  the  French  side, 
the  analogous  tunnel  will  be  five  miles  and  a  half 


long.  The  East  Wear  and  Grisnez  shafts — elliptical 
hi  horizontal  section,  350  feet  across  in  one 
direction,  and  160  in  another — will  serve  for  work- 
ing-shafts at  first,  and  afterwards  as  station-shafts. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  plan  of  M  Thome  de 
Gamond,  described  in  the  4  will  be '  tense  simply  to 
save  circumlocution.  Whether  such  work  is  pos- 
sible, readers  must  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves  ; 
whether,  if  possible,  L.6,500,000  would  pay  for  it, 
we,  in  like  manner,  take  not  upon  ourselves  to  say. 
The  Varne  Star  is  evidently  a  grand  feature  in  the 
whole  affair.  Ships  wiU  come  laden  with  human 
beings  and  dead  commodities,  enter  the  basin,  dis- 
charge passengers  and  cargo  at  the  quays  ;  and  the 
passengers  and  cargo  will  somehow  find  their  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  half  as  deep  again  as 
the  Monument  is  high.  The  passengers  and  cargo 
may  come  from  anywhere — say  Jericho  ;  and  may 
travel  from  the  Varne  northward  to  England,  or 
southward  to  France,  by  the  submarine  railway. 
There  is  to  be  something  grand  in  the  form  of  a 
tower  at  the  Varne,  to  represent 4  le  mariage  sym- 
bolique  des  nations.'  Some  of  the  English  news- 
papers have  been  a  little  puzzled  about  this  Varne ; 
one  describes  it  as  4  an  island  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bca,  called  the  Varne  Star ! '  A  friend  put  the 
question  to  M.  Thome  de  Gamond,  what  would 
result  if  England  and  France  were  at  war  ;  would 
the  international  tunnel  railway  be  used  by  the 
troops  of  each  country  to  invade  the  other  ?  No, 
is  the  reply ;  the  whole  tunnel  could  speedily  be 
flooded  from  the  Varne,  and  the  water  pumped  out 
again  when  the  war  is  over— an  ingenious  idea,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

Mr  J.  F.  Smith's  project,  in  1861,  was  totally 
unlike  the  submarine  tunnel  schemes.  He  would 
place  a  gigantic  wrought-iron  tube,  large  enough  to 
contain  railway-trains,  at  a  level  of  about  twelve 
yards  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  would 
float,  because  it  would  have  air  within,  and  water 
without  It  would  be  kept  from  rising  by  mooring- 
chains  and  diagonal  rods  in  various  directions.  It 
would  be  kept  from  Bwaying  to  and  fro  laterally  by 
masonry  piers,  built  up  at  a  mile  or  so  apart, 
embracing  the  aides  of  the  tube,  and  steadied  by 
cross-rods  over  and  under  it  The  tube  would 
be  made  in  lengths  of  a  hundred  feet  each,  and 
would  be  floated  out  to  their  place.  The  iron  of  the 
tube  would  be  two  inches  in  thickness.  Spiral 
staircases  at  each  shore  would  lead  down  to  the 
level  of  the  tube,  which,  for  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  would  be  embedded  in  a  solid  embank- 
ment The  cost  of  this  work  was  set  down  at 
L 10,000,000. 

Another  project,  brought  forward  about  the  same 
time  by  Mr  Chinie,  was  for  a  kind  of  floating  rail- 
way. Two  great  towers  are  to  be  built,  one  at  a 
certain  distance  out  from  each  shore  ;  and  an 
embankment  or  viaduct  on  a  level  with  the  South 
Eastern  Railway,  is  to  be  built  from  each  tower  to 
the  adjacent  shore.  Railway  trains,  running  from 
the  shore  upon  the  embankment,  would  reach  the 
tower ;  a  hydraulic-worked  platform  would  lower 
the  train  to  a  depth  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
tide  at  the  time  ;  a  long,  specially  prepared  ship, 
with  rails  on  the  deck,  would  receive  the  train ;  the 
ship  would  steam  on  to  the  other  great  tower ;  a 
movable  platform  would  raise  it  to  a  certain 
height ;  and  then  a  second  embankment  would 
carry  it  forward  on  a  level  with  the  system  of 
French  railways. 

In  comparing  all  the  schemes  put  forth  down  to 
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the  present  time,  we  find  that  the  submarine  plan 
is  that  which  has  engaged  the  largest  amount  of 
attention.  A  high-level  bridge,  with  arches,  or  rather 
square-topped  openings,  so  lofty  as  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  snips  beneath  them,  would  require  piers  or 
supporting  columns  of  such  enormous  dimensions, 
that  no  obtainable  amount  of  capital  would  defray 
the  cost,  even  if  engineering  skill  could  master  the 
difficulties.  A  bridge  on  a  lower  level,  with  open- 
ings to  allow  of  the  passage  of  ships,  and  draw- 
bridges, pivot-bridges,  or  telescope-bridges,  to  close 
the  openings,  would  require  just  as  ponderous 
piere  below  water,  with  the  addition  of  vast 
constructions  to  support  and  work  the  movable 
bridges.  A  bridge  actually  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  moved  along  by  steam,  is  the 
main  feature  in  the  scheme  described  in  the  last 
paragraph,  and  in  another  by  Mr  Fowler,  which  we 
shall  notice  presently.  A  bridge  suspended  tn  the 
water,  at  some  intermediate  level  between  the  sur- 
face and  the  sea-bottom,  is  illustrated  by  Mr  Smith's 
project  of  1861  ;  but  engineers  in  general  seem  to 
have  viewed  with  much  distrust  the  probable  fate 
of  a  gigantic  tube  placed  in  such  an  extraordinary 
position  ;  it  must  not  sink  nor  rise,  nor  sway  to 
and  fro,  nor  admit  of  being  burst  in  by  the  waves  ; 
and  it  must  be  sufficiently  far  down  to  be  below  the 
keels  of  the  deepest  ships — conditions  difficult 
enough,  we  should  think,  to  dismay  any  one.  A 
causeway  laid  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
with  a  tunnel  upon  it ;  or  an  iron  tube  laid  upon 
the  actual  sea-bottom  without  a  causeway — these 
are  examples  of  a  fifth  kind  of  construction,  which 
the  scheme  of  Messrs  Franchot  and  Tessid  de 
Mottray,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Payerne, 
to  illustrate.  Lastly,  there  is  the  bond  Ade 
tunnel,  the  submarine  tunnel,  properly  so  called, 
excavated  by  miners  far  below  the  bed  of  the 
sea ;  this,  the  reader  will  have  perceived,  is  the 
form  which  most  of  the  schemes  assume.  Thus 
there  are  six  gradations  of  level  conveniently 
dividing  all  possible  schemes  (except  those  of  an 
aeronautic  kind)  into  six  groups  :  a  high-level 
bridge ;  a  low-level  bridge,  with  passages  alter- 
nately opened  and  closed;  a  bridge  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  a  tubular  bridge  sus- 
pended in  the  water,  at  a  certain  depth  below  the 
surface  ;  a  tunnel  built,  or  a  tube  laid,  upon  the 
sea-bottom  ;  and  a  tunnel  excavated  below  the 
sea-bottom. 

The  recent  correspondence  in  the  Timet  shews 
that  two  of  our  well-known  civil  engineers  are 
engaged  in  schemes  belonging  respectively  to  the 
third  and  the  sixth  of  the  above-named  groups, 
the  floating-bridge  and  the  tunnel.  Mr  Hawk- 
shaw,  engineer  of  the  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon 
Street  stations  and  railway  bridges,  is  understood 
to  be  making  an  examination,  by  means  of  borings, 
of  the  strata  beneath  the  English  Channel.  The 
scheme  is  for  a  tunnel,  the  same  in  principle  as 
so  many  that  have  preceded  it,  but  differing  in 
details  not  yet  settled.  Some  say  that  ten  years' 
time  and  ten  millions  sterling  will  do  the  work  ; 
others  insist  upon  twenty  years  and  twenty 
millions.  Tho  other  scheme,  by'Mr  Fowler,  the 
successful  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Under- 
ground Railway,  is  strictly  for  a  floating-bridge, 
like  those  which  cross  the  harbour  at  Portsmouth, 
tho  Hamoaxe  at  Plymouth,  and  some  of  the  broad 
rivers  in  Scotland.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  an  ocean- 
ferry.  Flat  long  steamers  of  peculiar  build  would 
be  provided,  with  rails  laid  down  on  deck.   Docks  I 
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would  be  built  at  or  near  Dover  and  Calais,  to 
receive  these  steamers.  Inclined  platforms,  with 
rails  on  them,  would  connect  the  land  railways  with 
the  steamers,  the  platforms  being  hinged  so  as  to 
take  a  gradient  varying  with  the  state  of  the  tide. 
A  train,  starting  from  London,  would,  upon  reaching 
Dover,  descend  the  inclined  platform  leading  to 
the  Bteamer  or  floating-bridge,  would  steam  across 
the  Channel,  would  ascend  a  platform  at  Calais,  and 
would  attain  the  level  of  the  French  railways. 
According  to  this  scheme,  there  would  be  no 
transhipment,  no  '  break  of  gauge,'  no  disrup- 
tion of  continuity,  no  paddling  on  sloppy  piers,  or 
wrangling  with  railway  porters ;  you  would  sit 
quietly  in  your  railway  carriage,  whether  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  sea,  or  in  France.  Or  perhaps  you 
might  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
roam  about  the  big  ship,  smoking  or  what  not 
until  you  reach  the  Calais  shore,  when  you  would 
take  your  place  in  the  carriage  again.  Mr  Fowler 
talks  about  two  years'  time,  and  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling  being  sufficient  for  this  work,  and 
says  that  the  great  size  and  flat  construction  of  the 
floating  ship  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  those 
miseries  of  sea-sickness  which  over-Channel  passen- 
gers know  only  too  well. 

Let  the  tunnel-makers  and  the  bridge-makers 
advise  what  they  may  in  future  years  ;  we  talk 
not  about '  impossibilities '  in  engineering  skill  or 
in  financial  organisation ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  steam-ferry  scheme,  this  float- 
ing railway,  has  a  feasibility  about  it  worthy  of 
notice.  It  seems  less  wild,  at  all  events,  than  the 
other  schemes  ;  and  the  railway  companies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  could  easily  raise  the  capital 
that  would  suffice  to  put  it  to  the  test. 


ETON  SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 

Another  Sunday  institution  was  'prose.'  We 
went  into  the  great  school-room.  Tho  doctor  pulled 
out  an  English  book  (this  was  the  only  dip  we  got 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end  into  '  the  well  of 
English  undefilcd ' — the  only  taste,  the  least  taste 
in  life,  of  our  native  language),  and  read  a  few 
pithy  moral  sentences — pearls  thrown  before 
swine,  and  the  swine-herd  seemed  to  feel  disgusted 
as  he  threw  them.  He  then  gave  out  the  subjects 
of  exercises  for  the  ensuing  week,  and  informed  us 
what  would  be  the  amount  of  holidays  in  it.  Every 
saint's  day  in  the  calendar  was  a  half-holiday.  As 
for  the  whole  holidays,  their  name  was  legion  ;  and 
these  were  all  superadded  to  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance of  one  whole  and  two  half-holidays,  which  was 
called  a  regular  week,  and  looked  on  as  an  extremo 
hardship.  The  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Election 
(summer)  holidays  were  even  then  the  longest  in 
the  scholastic  world  ;  and  great  folks,  from  our 
old  personal  friend  George  III.  downwards,  were 
always  asking  for  extra  holidays,  and  always  getting 
them  ;  for  were  they  not  as  great  a  boon  to  masters 
as  to  boys  f 

I  have  mentioned  the  weekly  exercises.  The 
prose-themes  were  dreary  drudgery.  Yon  might 
see  unhappy  beings  wandering  about,  and  begging 
pitcously  :  '  Give  mo  a  little  sense  ;  there 's  a  good 
fellow  V    In  the  verses,  some  took  a  pride,  for 
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Eton  was  unrivalled  in  them ;  they  were  hardly 
even  attempted  anywhere  else,  except  in  one  or 
two  of  the  great  schools.  ^  Their  use  remains  to 
be  discovered. 

A  copy  of  extraordinary  merit  your  tutor  would, 
once  in  a  way,  tell  you  to  take  up  to  Dr  Keate,  and 
it  was  forthwith  whispered  abroad. :  4  So-and-so  has 
been  sent  up  for  good.'  You  were  called  out 
before  the  assembled  school,  and  the  doctor  read 
your  verses.  He  did  not  read  well,  and  had  only 
one  form  of  commendation — a  snappish  and  some- 
what reluctant  *  Very  good !  very  good ! '  There  was 
occasional  favouritism  in  the  bestowal  of  this  hon- 
our ;  I  have  known  a  tutor  almost  re-write  a  copy 
of  verses,  to  make  them  good  enough  for  the 
urpose.  In  conclusion,  you  received  half-a-guinea 
charged  in  your  bill,  along  with  birch  and  broken 
windows).  Half-a-guinea  was  not  then  altogether 
beneath  the  notice  of  an  average  Eton  boy.  But 
great  poets  were  always  rare ;  and  verses  were  ordi- 
narily manufactured  (as  well  as  themes)  out  of  '  old 
copies ' — the  rough  copies  corrected  by  your  tutor, 
and  which  you  kept  for  future  use.  Oh,  lazy  folks 
do  take  such  pains !  The  tiresome  hours  I  have 
seen  wasted  in  reading  over  this  unutterable  trash ! 
— classing,  ticketing,  endorsing  it,  and  filling  the 

{)igcon-holes  of  your  bureau  with  it !  When  you 
eft,  it  was  the  most  precious  legacy  you  could 
bequeath  to  your  best  friend,  for  there  were 
a  lew  stock  subjects  on  which  all  the  changes 
were  rung — war,  jpeace,  spring,  hunting,  &c 
Hunting,  is  it,  this  week?  You  turn  to  the 
letter  H  in  your  register,  and  you  find  nine 
old  copies  on  hunting.  Now,  shew  discretion  ;  an 
entire  one  would  most  likely  be  found  out.  (Gift 
copies  are  better  than  your  own  old  ones,  because 
they  have  been  corrected  by  some  other  tutor, 
and  yours  will  not  recognise  in  them  his  own 
handiwork.)  Pick  a  bit  here,  a  bit  there  ;  make 
'em  fit.  How  many  have  you  got  now  ?  Twelve. 
Do  they  make  sense  ?  Pretty  fair.  Just  put  in  a 
false  quantity  or  two,  to  make  it  look  more 
natural.  Sixteen,  eighteen ;  that 's  enough.  Put 
back  the  old  copies.  But  mind  you  mark  the 
date  when  each  was  used,  and  the  scrap  taken. 
Next  '  hunting-day,'  you  must  draw  other  covers. 

That  we  might  not  have  too  many  consecutive 
hours  in  which  to  contrive  mischief,  our  holidays 
were  broken  up  by  'absences so  named,  I  sup- 
pose, because  you  were  bound  to  be  'present'  at 
tho  roll-call.  They  were  held,  in  winter,  in  the 
cloisters;  in  summer,  like  the  'Justice*  of  the 
'Saint  Homme  Roi*  (St  Louis),  under  a  grand  old 
elm  in  the  Playing  Fields.  There  stands  the 
doctor  with  his  list ;  I  am  by  his  side,  as  praepostor, 
to  'mark  in.'  After  absence,  I  go  round  the 
boarding-houses,  walk  into  the  kitchen,  and  send 
up  inquiries  to  the  tutor  or  dame  after  the  missing. 
The  penalty  is  a  flogging. 

Keate'a  predecessor  had  held  the  reins  very 
slack.  He  pulled  them  up  sharp.  The  boys 
kicked,  and  there  was  .a  trial  of  strength.  Various 
rough  practical  jokes  were  played  on  the  new 
master.  He  was  very  short,  very  square,  and 
encumbered  with  an  immense  doctoral  gown. 
One  day  they  screwed  up  the  door  of  his  desk. 
He  conies  into  school  swaggering,  finds  it  fast — a 
vigorous  shake  in  vain.  In  an  instant,  he  appre- 
ciates the  situation,  lays  his  hand  on  the  top  of  the 
door,  and  in  despite  of  the  gown,  vaults  into  his 
place  like  a  boy.  (Cheers  from  tho  public— a 
growl  from  the  monarch  in  his  den.)  Another 


time,  a  mastiff  was  shut  up  in  his  desk.  In  he 
bustled,  and  the  dog  instantly  flew  at  him ;  but 
the  roar  of  the  reverend  gentleman  was  fiercer  than 
the  brute's  ;  one  kick  sent  him  flying  among  the 
ranks  of  his  friends,  and  the  lesson  went  on. 

He  multiplied  absences,  and  resistance  increased. 
I  was  standing  by  him  while  he  was  calling  the 
roll,  when  a  stone  as  big  as  his  fist  hit  the  peak  of 
his  cocked-hat.  His  sharp  eye  scanned  the  crowd 
intently  for  five  seconds,  failed  to  detect  the 
offender,  and  without  a  word,  he  went  on  with  the 
names.  He  was  not  one  to  bark  without  biting. 
But  things  soon  came  to  a  crisis.  He  had  imposed 
an  additional  absence  on  one  division  as  a  pun- 
ishment A  consultation  was  held,  and  a  resolu- 
tion formed  that  no  one  should  attend.  He  came, 
and  found  himself  alone.  He  had  just  got  up 
from  a  dinner-party  at  his  own  house.  He  col- 
lected his  assistants,  and  staid  until  the  whole 
division  were  brought  into  his  presence.  Then  and 
there  he  flogged  the  whole  of  them,  and  severely — 
above  four-score— and  returned  to  his  guests  in  his 
wife's  drawing-room  as  placid  and  agreeable  as 
usual.  There  was  no  further  opposition  to  his 
authority. 

In  all  athletic  games,  Eton  was  as  pre-eminent 
as  in  versification.  The  recesses  between  the 
buttresses  of  the  chapel  were  our  fives-courts,  and 
in  play-hours  were  always  in  full  activity.  Hockey 
was  forbidden  as  dangerous,  but  the  prohibition 
was  a  dead-letter ;  custom  had  settled  that,  as  if 
in  defiance,  it  should  go  on,  not  in  the  Playing 
Fields,  but  in  the  large  meadow  just  in  front  of 
Eeate's  own  house  ;  and  here  the  game  was  never 
interfered  with. 

But  the  Playing  Fields  were  the  true  Elysium 
of  the  Etonian,  and  Thames  the  river  of  his 
delights.  In  the  Playing  Fields,  he  had  his  foot- 
ball in  winter,  his  cricket  in  summer,  and  his 
fighting  all  the  year  round.  It  was  perfectly 
wonderful  how  so  many  games  of  cricket  could  go 
on  at  once  in  so  small  a  space.  The  grass  was  worn 
perfectly  bare.  The  balls  flew,  as  in  a  field  of 
battle,  in  all  directions,  while  among  them  anxious 
fags  were  running  the  gantlet,  carrying  tea  to 
their  masters  in  the  '  Shooting  Fields  '—the  adjoin- 
ing meadow,  sacred  to  the  sixth  form  and  the 
Eleven,  where  there  was  plenty  of  elbow-room, 
and  all  was  serene  dignity.  (No  doubt  this  was  the 
ancient  archery-ground  of  Eton.)  I  have  been 
knocked  down  (*cut  over'  was  the  phrase)  twice  in 
an  hour,  in  the  Playing  Fields,  by  balls  from  other 
wickets.  Once  I  woke  up,  and  found  myself  sitting 
on  the  ground,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  boys  look- 
ing frightened.  What  did  it  all  meanf  I  had 
been  fielding  at  my  own  game,  when  a  strange  ball 
struck  me  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  fellowB 
thought  I  was  killed ;  but  I  never  felt  it ;  and  when 
I  came  to  my  6enses,  the  interval  was  a  perfect 
blank. 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  said 
aboutt.  modern  boxing;  but  a  Playing  Fields' 
battle  was  a  different  thing.  As  surely  as  steam 
arises  from  hot  water,  so  surely  will  quarrels  arise 
among  boys ;  and  the  best  of  all  practical  safety- 
valves  were  fists,  as  then  used  at  Eton.  There 
was  no  blackguardism  ;  no  professional  dirt  stock 
to  the  combatants.  Nobody,  I  think,  even  took 
boxing-lessons;  at  least,  no  parade  was  made  of 
it.  A  new  boy  would  be  expected  to  shew  his 
mettle  ;  that  done,  if  he  were  not  of  a  quarrelsome 
temper,  he  might  go  in  peace.   He  might  also,  at 
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any  moment,  get  into  an  accidental  row.  Your 
friends  arranged  the  meeting:  you  just  walked 
into  the  Playing  Fields  with  your  second,  stripped 
off  your  jacket,  and  went  to  work.  The  hoys 
made  a  ring,  and  your  second  gave  you  a  knee. 
No  other  formalities ;  hardly  even  a  sponge,  or  a 
watch.  When  a  minute  was  supposed  to  have 
elapsed,  one  got  up  from  his  second's  knee,  and 
said  :  '  Come  on.'  A  little  hot  hlood  was  let  out ; 
and  as  soon  as  either  felt  he  had  enough,  he  had 
only  to  say  so.  Drawn  battles  ('making  it  up') 
were  not  so  common,  nor  so  well  liked  ;  the  boys 
preferred  to  have  matters  brought  to  an  issue. 
There  was  the  most  perfect  fair-play ;  and  if  things 
were  carried  at  all  too  far,  interference  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  at  hand,  though  not  otherwise.  Once 
only,  during  a  fight,  I  saw  Keate  just  Bhew  himself 
at  the  corner  of  the  Playing  Fields,  and  the  hint 
was  taken  immediately. 

Battles  were  the  foundation  of  the  firmest 
friendships:  you  had  learned  to  respect  each 
other.  Twee  in  after-life,  I  have  identified 
Etonians  by  reference  to  the  Playing  Fields.  I 
had  met  an  old  clergyman  at  dinner,  a  stranger. 
Getting  friendly  over  the  wine,  and  gradually 
awakening  to  the  memory  of  former  days,  I  said : 
*  I  think,  sir,  you  have  a  broken  knuckle  on  your 

right  hand,  and  you  broke  it  in  a  fight  with  ' 

(that  bully  I  spoke  of).  Hail,  fellow!  well  met! 
directly.  I  was  introduced  to  a  man  abroad,  and 
wishing  to  improve  the  acquaintance :  '  Have  we 
not  met  before?'  I  asked.  '  I  think  the  last  time 
I  saw  you,  you  were  winning  a  Playing  Fields' 

battle  with   .'    We  were  friends  from  that 

moment.  Thus,  I  have  heard  an  engineer  officer 
asked:  'Do  you  know  Captain  V  'Very 
well  indeed.   I  never  saw  him  but  once :  we  were 

blown  up  together  at  Fort  

Sooner  or  later,  all  swam.  Men  were  stationed 
at  particular  bathing-places,  to  prevent  accidents 
(to  bathe  elsewhere,  was  a  flogging),  and  they 
taught  swimming  at  a  guinea  a  head.  I  wrote  to 
my  father  for  the  guinea,  and  received  an  angry 
answer,  to  the  effect  that  in  his  time  boys  taught 
themselves  to  swim,  and  I  might  do  the  same.  This 
was  hard  upon  me,  for  the  teacher,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  trade,  would  of  course  set  all  the  boys  to 
bait  me.  But  I  was  in  some  sort  Sp;irtan-bred. 
We  read  that  they  dreaded  the  enemy  leas  than 
their  own  officers,  and  my  chief  dread  was  my 
father.  So  I  went  to  'Upper  Hope,'  strong  in 
despair.  Terrible  work  it  was ;  but  in  three  days 
I  swam.  Then  followed  great  fun  by  land  and 
water.  There  was  water-cricket  The  wicket 
pitched  in  the  Brocas  meadow ;  the  ball  hit  into 
the  Thames,  where  the  fags  were  swimming,  to 
throw  it  up.  Then  there  were  little  fellows  dry- 
ing themselves  by  a  process  new  to  me — catching 
a  cow  by  the  tail,  using  the  towel  for  a  whip,  ana 
making  the  animal  gallop  them  about  the  meadow 
till  they  were  dry.  I  have  other  recollections  of 
that  Brocas.  There  it  was  that,  with  a  gun  hired 
at  Eton,  which,  from  its  look,  might  have  been 
Robinson  Crusoe's,  I  shot  a  swallow  flying;  the 
first  shot  I  ever  fired  Ah,  you  may  call  it  a  fluke ! 
I  stood  triumphant  over  him ;  but,  as  Pope  says, 
'  wondered  how  the  devil  he  got  there.' 

That  finest  of  all  exercises,  rowing,  we  enjoyed 
in  perfection.  Were  we  not  proud  when  a  match 
had  been  made  between  four  officers  of  the  Blues 
and  four  Eton  boys !  They  saw  our  boat  practis- 
ing, and  gave  it  up  at  once:  this  increased  our 


contempt  for  the  Blues.  We  had  a  tradition  that 
they  had  run  away  somewhere  in  Germany, 
nobody  knew  where,  or  when.  That  didn't  signify ; 
we  firmly  believed  it,  and  "when,  about  this  time, 
an  alteration  was  made  in  their  drees,  and  their 
long  pigtails  cut  off,  our  story  was,  that  it  had  been 
done  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seizing  them  by 
the  tail,  and  making  them  prisoners  in  their  flight 
The  river  was  a  resource  to  us  even  in  winter.  If 
that  passed  without  a  flood,  we  considered  Father 
Thames  had  used  us  ilL  Ruin,  perhaps,  to 
farmers  and  cottagers,  it  was  sport  to  ub.  Streets 
impassable— chairs  to  stand  on,  upon  the  ground- 
floors— were  treats ;  but  the  best  of  all  was  to  get 
into  a  punt,  and  make  one's  way  right  across  the 
country  over  what  had  been  meadows. 

Length  of  time  had  reduced  many  laws  to  dead- 
letters,  and  effected  strange  compromises.  Beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  college,  all  was  out  of  bounds, 
except  to  the  sixth  form,  who  were,  in  some 
respects,  policemen— quasi-moni tors.  You  would 
see  two  boys  walking  quietly  along  the  street 
Instantly,  madly,  they  would  rush  up  an  entry ; 
but  a  gentleman,  or  a  big  boy,  would  say  en- 
couragingly: 'Come  on.'  They  would  re-appear, 
and  Quietly  resume  their  walk :  they  were  out  of 
bounds.  The  bugbear  was  a  master,  or  a  sixth 
form.  They  had  'shirked'  (done  homage  to 
authority),  and  had  been '  called  on '  (the  homage 
acknowledged  as  sufficient).  A  sixth  form,  as  a 
kindness  to  a  lower  boy,  would  'give  you  his 
name ; '  that  is,  you  need  not  shirk  him ;  but  if 
you  were  at  any  considerable  distance  from  college, 
or  engaged  in  any  mischief,  then  shirking  must  be 
real. 

The  very  nicknames  of  Eton  were  superior, 
and  often  elegantly  classical.  Take  a  specimen. 
There  was  in  my  time  a  boy  named  M'Guire. 
who,  if  prizes  were  given  for  knock-knees,  would 
have  carried  off  the  first  prixe  anywhere.  Now, 
Homer  has  a  stock  of  phrases  with  which  he  is 
apt  to  fill  up  his  verse,  just  as  lawyers  use '  common 
forms'  for  their  prose.  One  of  these,  frequently 
occurring  in  the  description  of  a  hero,  is  phauiima 
ffuia  (beautiful  limbs),  and  Paddy  M'Guire  boro 
the  appropriate  name  of '  Phaidima  Quia.' 

The  collegers  were  a  separate  caste,  the  true 
foundation  of  the  whole.  For  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  seventy  poor  scholars,  had 
Henry  VL  founded  the  school.  Like  all  charities 
that  ever  were,  it  came  to  be  abused :  the  rich 
were  admitted  on  payment,  and  browbeat  the  poor. 
The  'King's  Scholars'  came  to  be  sneered  at  as 
'Tug-muttons.'  In  time,  they  got  knives  and 
forks,  and  ceased  to  feed  classically  with  their 
fingers.  After  a  long  interval,  luxury  invaded 
them,  in  the  shape  of  potatoes,  which  were  added 
to  their  mutton ;  and  next,  a  benevolent  but 
ignorant  fellow  (ignorant  of  the  proper  way  to 
dress  potatoes)  had  them  peeled,  as  a  refinement. 
His  name  was  handed  down  to  posterity,  hitched 
into  a  Latin  verse,  as  '  Peely-potato-Robertus.'  A 
leaven  of  gentility  had  been  gradually  introduced 
into  Holy  Henrys  charity-bread,  and  the  batch 
began  to  rise.  Still,  the  poor,  the  fewer  and 
further  between,  continued  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Septuagint  I  have  heard  of  a  head-master, 
Davis,  a  bricklayer's  son  ;  and  Heath,  a  washer- 
woman's (the  masters  used  to  be,  exclusively,  old 
Etonians) ;  and  I  can  just  remember  one  or  two 
collegers,  sons  of  Eton  tradesmen.  At  length, 
competition  has  swallowed  up  charity. 
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.  In  hardihood  and  veteran  character  (from  greater 
length  of  residence),  the  collegers  6tood  higher  than 
their  more  fashionable  brethren ;  and  though 
hardly  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number, 
when  Eton  had  to  contend  with  the  outer  world 
(especially  in  cricket),  they  were  the  pith  and  pride 
of  the  community.  Yet  the  feeling  between  the 
two  classes  was  not  very  kindly.  The  bigger 
gownsmen  seemed  tacitly  to  have  adopted  toward 
the  oppidans  (town-boya,  not  in  college)  thut 
amiable  sentiment  of  the  Roman  emperor:  'Oderint, 
dum  metuant'  'College*  was  full  of  mysterious 
terrors  to  little  boys.  Strange  tales  were  told  of 
'long  chamber,'  with  its  fifty  beds.  Among  its 
legendary  sports,  the  antique  mode  of  rat-catching 
may  be  worth  notice.  There  is  an  abundant  heud 
of  game ;  a  battue  is  arranged  for  to-night ;  all  is 
hushed— lights  out,  and  rate,  too,  feeding  ;  for  the 
untidiness  was  considerable,  and  the  floor  afforded 
pretty  picking  to  such  scavengers.  The  rat-holes 
might  have  appeared,  to  a  stranger,  innumerable  ; 
but  each  was  marked,  and  watched.  To  each,  an 
earth-stopper  was  appointed,  who  silently  inserted 
an  open  stocking  into  it,  with  the  mouth  outwards. 
The  word  'All  right'  is  quietly  passed  ;  suddenly, 
lights  are  kindled ;  up  jump  everybody,  making 
every  imaginable  noise — all  but  the  earth-stoppers, 
who  are  lying  hid,  motionless,  each  under  the  bed 
nearest  to  his  hole.  Every  rat  rushes  home — darts 
into  the  stocking  ;  the  earth-stopper  pounces  on  it, 
closes  the  mouth,  swings  it  aloft,  and  rat  is  a 
prisoner. 

At  particular  seasons,  it  was  customary  to  way- 
lay little  oppidans,  haul  them  into  long  chamber, 
and  torment  them  with  rug-riding  or  blanketing. 
Rug-riding  was  simply  being  enclosed  in  a  bed-rug, 
and  dragged  roughly  over  the  floor  at  a  gallop. 
Tossing  in  a  blanket  was  a  time-honoured  cere- 
mony, requiring  both  strength  and  skill  to  do  it 
well.  Four  picked  collegers  hold  the  corners  of  a 
blanket,  with  a  little  victim  in  it ;  the  leader 
chants  a  mystic  verse  of  unknown  antiquity : 

Ibis  ab  excusao  missus  ad  aatra  sago. 
(Shot  out  of  the  blanket,  you  shall  be  sent  to  the  stars.) 

Ab  he  repeats  it,  his  companions,  taking  the  time 
from  him,  begin  to  give  an  oscillating  motion  to 
the  blanket :  '  Ibis  ab  (gentle  twitch  at  the  four 


corners)  excus  (do.)  so  (do.)  missus  ad  (do.) 
sa  (do.)  go  (grand  twitch)  !'  and  go  he  must ;  for  as 
the  leader  snouts  the  last  magic  syllable,  the  united 
strength  of  the  company  is  brought  into  action  ; 
and  with  a  twitch,  enough  to  rive  any  but  the  very 
toughest  of  blankets,  up  sails  the  inside  passenger. 
Look  out !  hold  it  well  up  to  catch  him !  that  is 
the  only  danger.  Bad  accidents  have  happened 
from  holding  it  carelessly,  so  low  that  the  poor 
little  devil  (fallen  angel)  struck  the  floor. 

To  college,  too,  though  the  oppidans  joined  in  it, 
belonged  another  old  Eton  custom — the  '  Montem,' 
venerated  rather  than  venerable.  It  sprung,  in 
fact,  from  the  same  unholy  alliance  of  charity, 
mendicity,  and  gaiety  which  has  produced  the 
modern  nuisance  of  bazaars.  It  was  a  collection, 
made  every  third  year,  for  the  outfit  of  the  captain 
of  the  collegers,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
vacancy  at  that  time  in  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
fTherc  was  a  good  deal  of  management  in  this.) 
Eight  or  ten  of  the  senior  collegers,  in  fancy 
dresses,  scoured  the  country,  and  laid  it  under  con- 
tribution, demanding  money  under  the  name  of 


'  Salt'  The  whole  school,  some  in  very  costly  mas- 
querade, headed  by  the  captain,  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  Salt  Hill  (a  village  about  two  miles 
off),  where  a  flag  was  waved  upon  a  mound.  A 
dinner  for  all  and  an  evening's  riot,  finished  the 
ceremony.  Crowds  of  old  Etonians  attended,  and 
all  the  mothers  and  sisters  who  could  anyhow 
manage  it.  The  collection  sometimes  amounted  to 
one  thousand  pounds.  But  latterly  the  captain  was 
little  the  better  for  it,  so  much  being  wasted  on  the 
show,  which  he  had  to  pay  for.  The  Montem  was 
well  got  rid  of  some  years  ago. 

But  every  summer  brought  the  glories  and  the 
joyB  of  election-week — the  speeches  and  the  boats 
last,  not  least,  the  holidays.  The  speeches  were 
weary  work,  but  the  audience  was  grand.  The 
foremost  men  of  England  were  there,  to  see  a  dozen 
or  so  of  big  boys,  in  evening-dress,  get  up  and 
recite,  tamely  enough,  Greek  and  Latin  speeches, 
unintelligible  to  a  parcel  of  ladies,  and  little  better 
to  men  who  had  probably  forgotten  what  Greek 
and  Latin  they  might  ever  have  known.  But  the 
procession  of  boats  was  the  pretty  sight !  (There 
was  another  on  that  hearty  national  holiday,  George 
IIL's  birthday,  the  fourth  of  June.)  A  ten-oar 
and  half-a-dozen  eights,  the  rowers  in  fancy-dresses, 
pulled  up  to  Suriey  Hall,  where  the  whole  school 
dined,  and  had  a  day  of  unlimited  licence ;  the 
boats  returning  to  Windsor  Bridge  at  night,  where 
fireworks  concluded  the  display.  The  only  evil 
was  the  finery  of  the  dresses ;  I  suppose  that  is 
worse  now ;  but  I  have  known  the  feather  in  a 
cockswain's  cap  cost  forty  guineas. 

You  have  gone  through  Eton,  and  are  about  to 
leave  it — your  friends  will  make  you  presents  of 
books,  handsomely  bound.  Some  popular  boys 
would  get  quite  a  library.  Yet  one  more  duty 
remained — to  pouch  (fee)  the  head-master  and 
your  tutor.  The  least  you  could  give  was  ten 
pounds  to  each ;  and  you  got  a  book  in  return.  I 
have  now  a  receipt  from  Dr  Kealt,  in  the  shape  of  a 
copy  of  Lucretiui.  The  evils  of  Eton  are  patent, 
but  quite  unlikely  to  be  cured  :  extravagance,  and 
the  preference  of  useless  to  useful  learning. 

As  regards  extravagance,  the  main  difficulty 
would  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
neutralises  reform  among  the  lower  classes — home 
influence.  Your  parish  school  may  be  perfection, 
but  the  children  may  have  to  return  at  night  to  a 
father,  poacher,  and  drunkard,  or  a  mother,  Baby- 
lonian, and  thief.  In  like  manner,  if  you  could 
keep  down  extravagance  during  the  half-year  at 
Eton ;  yet  the  holidays  must  be  spent  in  parks  and 
palaces,  at  Paris,  or  in  Belgravia  The  wonder  is, 
that  under  such  circumstances  eight  hundred  sons 
of  mammon  should  learn  so  much  good,  and  eschew 
so  much  evil  as  they  do  ;  and  the  credit  is  their 
own.  What  is  really  learned  at  Eton,  they  teach 
one  another ;  it  is  truly  a  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion. The  generous  and  manly  feeling  which  is  the 
real  glory  of  Eton,  lives  and  thrives  among  the  boys 
themselves.  In  some  respects,  Etona  is  not  what 
she  was.  If  she  were,  she  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  altered  state  of  society ;  but  amid  all 
vicissitudes,  she  holds,  and  does  not  appear  likely 
to  lose,  her  place  among  schools.  And  it  is  the 
first 

There  is  no  nobler  allegory  in  all  classic  anti- 
quity than  the  torch-race.  Four  hundred  years 
and  more,  has  the  torch  of  Eton  been  bravely 
borne  aloft  Let  the  present  runners  look  to  it ! 
Let  them  never  cease  to  keep  before  their  eyes 
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the  duty  of  handing  it  to  their  successors  un- 
dimmed.    Long  and  brilliant  be  the  race  that  is 
yet  to  come ! 
Floreat  Etona  ! 


BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XIX. — THE  IHLAND  OF  INCHMALLOW. 

John  English,  -walking  up  from  Nonnanford  to 
Cliff  Cottage  on  Thursday  evening,  was  overtaken 
by  Brockenridge.  4  Your  purpose  still  holds  good, 
I  suppose,  to  go  off  to  the  island  to-morrow  Vmki 
the  latter  after  the  usual  greet  iiifp.  4  You  could 
not  have  more  favourable  weather— mild  and 
bright,  and  no  frost' 

4 1  have  not  forgotten  my  promise,'  said  John, 
4  and  I  certainly  intend  to  keep  it' 

*  I  have  arranged  for  a  boat  to  be  ready  for  you 
at  half-past  ten,  as  agreed  on,'  said  the  chemist 
4  For  myself,  I  am  going  from  home  to-morrow, 
and  shall  not  be  back  for  nearly  a  week.' 

A  mild  and  genial  morning  was  that  of  Friday, 
but  less  bright  and  sunny  than  the  mornings 
of  several  preceding  days  had  been,  and  John 
English's  practised  eye  told  him  that  a  change  of 
weather  was  impending.  4  It  will  hold  fair  till  I 
get  back,'  he  said,  as  he  scanned  the  clouds 
a^nin  ;  und  then  he  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace  on  his 
way  to  Finger  Bay.  The  distance  was  only  six 
miles  and  a  half,  and  that  was  nothing  of  a  walk  to 
John  English. 

He  had  got  beyond  the  toll-bar  on  the  Eastring- 
ham  road — beyond  the  toll-bar,  but  not  quite  so 
far  as  the  lodge  of  Aahleigh  Park,  when  lie  heard 
the  approaching  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  hard  road 
behind  him.  He  did  not  look  round;  but  the 
sound  ceased  close  at  his  elbow,  and  a  voice  that 
thrilled  him,  a  voice  that  he  loved  to  hear  better 
than  any  other  in  the  world,  addressed  him :  4  Mr 
English,  of  all  people  in  the  world !  Why  have 
you  been  so  long  without  coming  to  see  us  at 
Jielair  ? ' 

John  turned,  and  took  the  little  hand  so  frankly 
proffered,  and  bared  his  head  for  a  moment,  as  his 
long  brown  fingers  closed  softly  over  it 

4  Do  you  not  know,'  he  said,  4  that  1  received  a 
polite  eongS  from  Lady  Spence laugh  several  weeks 
ago  V 

4 1  know  nothing  of  the  kind,'  replied  Prederica ; 
4  neither  can  I  in  anv  way  account  for  such  treat- 
ment Sir  Philip  lias  asked  after  you  several 
times,  and  I  was  obliged  to  put  him  off  with  some 
vague  excuse,  being  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  you  had  never  come  up  to  Belair  since  the 
last  occasion  on  which  you  dined  there.' 

4  You  cannot  be  more  at  a  loss  than  I  am,  Miss 
Spencelangh,  to  account  for  my  sudden  dismissal.' 

4  It  cannot  be  accounted  for,'  said  Frederica.  4  But 
Lady  Spencelaugh  is  mistress  of  her  own  house, 
and  has  the  privilege  of  doing  as  she  likes  in  such 
<Mixtw.  And  so  enough  of  an  unpleasant  topic — 
Will  you  take  a  commission  from  me,  Mr  English  ?' 

John  signified  how  happy  it  would  make  him  to 
do  so. 

4 1  want  you  to  obtain  for  me  a  complete  set  of 
your  Roman  photographs,'  said  Frederica.  4  By 
what  day  can  you  get  them  for  me  f ' 

4 1  shall  have  to  write  to  Londou  for  them,  and 
can  hardly  get  them  down  before  Tuesday.' 

4  On  Tuesdav,  then,  I  shall  expect  them.  But 
do  not  send  them  up  to  the  Hall,  Mr  English  ; 


bring  them  yourself — that  is,  if  you  are  not  other- 
wise engaged.  On  Tuesday,  between  eleven  and 
three,  remember.  And  now  I  must  bid  you  good- 
morning,  for  my  way  lies  down  here  to  Aahleigh 
Park.' 

4  One  word  before  you  go,'  said  John.  4  Sir  Philip 
Spencelaugh— is  he  better  than  when  I  saw  hira 
last?' 

Frederica's  dark  eyes  turned  on  John  with  an 
almost  tearful  look.  She  shook  her  head  sadly. 
4  He  is  no  better,'  she  said.  4  He  never  leaves  the 
house  now.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  say  more. 
Adieu!' 

John  stood  like  one  spell-lwund  till  the  last 
flutter  of  Frederica's  veil  was  lost  among  the  trees. 
He  had  seen  her  again,  and  she  had  smiled  kindly 
on  him  ;  and  he  was  to  see  her  again  the  following 
week — so  ran  the  joyous  burden  of  his  thoughts,  as 
he  went  on  his  way  through  lane,  and  coppice,  and 
solitary  by-paths  where  no  human  being  seemed 
to  have  been  for  years,  till  the  ocean  burst  suddenly 
on  his  view  ;  and  there  below  him  was  Finger  Bay, 
with  a  roan  pacing  the  beach,  and  a  tiny  boat 
moored  to  the  rocks.  John  found  a  rude  footway, 
by  which  he  scrambled  down  to  the  shore  ;  and  on 
approaching,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  man 
he  had  seen  was  noue  other  than  Jerry  Winch. 
'  Brackenridge  has  surely  never  sent  him  to  row 
me  across  to  the  island !'  muttered  John  to  himself. 

4  Good-morning,  Jerry,'  he  said  as  he  drew  near. 
4  What  are  you  doing  at  this  out-of-the-way  spot  V 

The  lad  took  off  his  conical  hat,  and  gave  one  of 
his  sweeping  old-fashioned  bows.  4  Jerry  is  here  to 
row  the  gentleman  across  to  Inchmallow,'  he  said. 

4 1  was  not  aware  that  the  art  of  rowing  was 
among  your  accomplishments,'  said  John. 

4  Jerry  knows  how  to  row,'  said  the  lad  quietly. 
4  He  has  been  to  Inchmallow  often  with  people  m 
summer-time  to  see  the  ruins.  He  could  find  his 
way  there  and  back  in  the  dark.' 

4  In  that  case,  we  will  start  at  once,'  said  John 
as  he  led  the  way  to  the  boat.  He  was  fond  of 
rowing,  and  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  good  pull 
had  been  one  great  inducement  for  making  the 
excursion  ;  stripping  off  his  coat,  he  now  took  the 
stroke-oar,  and  having  pulled  out  into  deep  water, 
Jerry  set  the  boat's  head  for  Inchmallow,  which 
was  only  just  visible  this  morning  through  the 
haze. 

A  long  silent  pull  through  the  green  water, 
swelling  as  gently  just  now  as  any  summer  sea,  for 
there  had  been  nearly  a  month  of  fine  weather — 
silent,  because  Jerry  was  not  talkative  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  great  magician, 
which  he  believed  John  to  be,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  speak  except  when  spoken 
to ;  while  John's  thoughts  were  too  bright  and  busy 
for  him  to  care  about  conversation.  Once  or  twice, 
while  John  rested  on  his  oar  for  a  moment,  Jerry's 
hand  wandered  into  the  folds  of  his  waistcoat,  to 
feel  whether  the  amulet,  which  Brackenridge  had 
lent  him  as  a  safeguard  against  the  machinations  of 
the  dread  Katafango,  was  still  safe.  It  hung  by  a 
ribbon  round  his  neck ;  and  the  charm  itselt,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  stitched  up  with  variegated 
silks  in  a  piece  of  sealskin,  which  smelt  strongly 
of  spices  and  Btrange  drugs.  Armed  with  this 
potent  safeguard,  Jerry  felt  tolerably  brave,  and 
went  through  the  duties  of  the  occasion  without 
falling  into  a  stato  of  nervous  incapacity,  which 
was  w  hat  the  chemist  had  dreaded  more  than  any- 
thing else. 
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So,  after  a  time,  the  mainland  began  to  look  dim 
and  distant  through  the  haze  ;  and  the  little  rocky 
island  of  Inchmallow  ro6e  pleasantly  to  view  out  of 
the  green  waste  of  waters.  Jerry  steered  the  boat 
into  a  little  sheltered  cove,  and  made  it  fast  to 
a  large  boulder,  and  then  John  stepped  ashore. 
Whatever  might  have  been  its  state  01  cultivation 
at  some  far-distant  time,  the  island  was  now  wild 
and  desolate  enough  to  have  suited  the  tastes  of 
the  most  unsocial  of  hermits.  It  was  only  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  but  the  irregu- 
larities of  its  surface  made  it  seem  much  larger. 
On  three  sides,  it  presented  a  jagged,  irregular 
frontage  of  rocks  to  the  sea,  known  to  frequenters 
of  the  island  as  '  The  Shark's  Teeth,'  and  ranging 
from  ten  to  fifty  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
These  rocks  were  fringed  with  a  thick  growth  of 
stunted  shrubs  and  bushes,  all  with  their  heads 
turned  inland  from  the  rough  wintry  sea-wind. 
The  ground  inside  this  rocky  barrier  was  thickly 
carpeted  with  long  coarse  grass,  and  dipped  down 
towards  a  central  hollow,  sheltered,  warm,  where 
lay  the  ruins  of  the  hermitage. 

John  English,  standing  on  the  fragment  of  a 
broken  pillar,  took  in  the  features  of  the  scene. 
Here  and  there,  a  portion  of  a  wall  was  still  stand- 
ing ;  with  one  or  two  doorways,  and  part  of  a  small 
circular  tower,  with  a  winding  staircase  inside, 
leading  originally  to  a  belfry,  or,  it  might  be,  to 
a  look-out  across  the  sea  ;  but  beyond  the  arch  of 
the  chapel  window,  which  had  been  spoken  of  by 
Brackenridge,  and  which,  though  small  in  size,  was 
of  exquisite  design,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of 
John's  pencil.  He  had  brought  his  materials  with 
him,  and  he  sat  down  at  once  on  the  broken  pillar, 
and  began  to  sketch  the  window.  An  hour  later, 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  sketch-book 
under  Ids  arm,  he  wandered  slowly  back  towards 
the  shore.  With  the  completion  of  his  task,  his 
thoughts  had  flown  back  to  Frederica ;  and  it  was 
rather  by  instinct  than  by  the  exercise  of  any 
other  faculty,  that  he  retraced  hia  way  to  the 
shingly  cove  where  he  had  landed.  The  sea  was  at 
his  feet:  ho  brought  himself  back  by  an  effort 
from  the  delicious  dreamland  in  which  he  had  been 
wandering,  and  looked  around. 

Jerry  and  the  boat  were  gone  ! 

But  gone  whither?  John  scrambled  up  on  to 
a  pinnacle  of  rock  close  by,  and  looked  steadfastly 
around.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
water  in  front  of  him,  and  the  desolate  island 
behind,  and  over  everything  the  gray  mist,  growing 
grayer  and  denser  as  the  day  advanced  ;  out  no- 
where either  Jerry  or  the  boat.  John  called  aloud  : 
'Jerry!  Jerry  Winch  I  where  are  you?'  And  then 
he  waited  breathlessly,  but  there  came  no  response. 
'  The  foolish  fellow  lias  grown  tired  with  waiting, 
and  has  gone  round  to  some  other  point  of  the 
island,'  muttered  John  to  himself ;  and  with  that 
he  set  off  to  explore  the  little  domain,  bounding 
lightly  from  rock  to  rock,  examining  carefully 
every  little  indentation  of  the  shore  where  it  was 
possible  for  a  boat  to  lurk,  calling  Jerry's  name  at 
intervals  ;  and  so,  after  a  time,  he  found  himself 
again  at  the  point  from  which  he  had  started, 
having  gone  completely  round  the  island ;  ana 
with  that  the  conviction  burst  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  had  been  purposely  abandoned.  Once  more  he 
called  Jerry  by  name,  louder  than  before.  After  a 
short  space  of  breathless  silence,  there  came  a  low 
fiendish  '  Hoo.  hoo,  hoo  1 '  out  of  the  mist ;  and  then 
there  was  notning  but  the  dull  plash  of  the 
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on  the  shingle,  and  the  straining  beat  of  John's 
own  heart. 

He  sat  down  on  the  shore,  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  his  very  soul  seemed  to  sink 
down  into  a  black  abyss  of  despair,  appalled  by 
the  thought  of  the  terrible  fate  in  store  for  him. 
Death  by  starvation  and  hunger — such  was  to  be 
his  doom.  During  the  summer  months,  hardly  a 
week  passed  without  the  island  being  visited  "by 
one  or  more  pleasure-parties ;  but  at  that  dead 
season  of  the  year,  no  sane  person  would  ever  think 
of  visiting  so  desolate  a  spot;  and  John  knew 
enough  of  that  dangerous  coast  to  be  aware  that 
passing  ships  gave  its  hidden  dangers  as  wide  a 
berth  as  possible,  and  never,  even  in  the  fairest 
weather,  ventured  within  hailing  distance  of  Inch- 
mallow.  Whether  his  abandonment  resulted  from 
the  working  of  some  black  tortuous  thought  in 
Jerry's  own  addled  brain,  or  whether  the  simpleton 
had  been  incited  to  the  evil  deed  by  others,  was 
a  matter  on  which  it  were  useless  just  then  to 
speculate.  John  remembered  with  a  pang  of  regret 
that  he  had  not  mentioned  hia  intention  of  visiting 
Inchmallow  to  any  one  except  Brackenridge,  and 
the  chemist  had  gone  from  home  for  several  days. 
As  for  Mrs  Jakeway,  she  would  doubtless  grow 
uneasy  after  a  time  at  her  lodger's  continued 
absence ;  but  then,  John  had  always  been  an 
unaccountable  mortal,  and  had  not  unfrequently 
left  his  lodgings  for  two  or  three  days  together, 
without  giving  hia  landlady  any  previous  intimation 
of  his  intentions.  Nay,  even  supposing  that  the 
old  lady  grew  alarmed  at  his  non-return,  where, 
or  of  whom,  was  she  to  make  inquiry  about 
him?  If  she  went  to  the  police — what  then? 
Julia  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Jerry 
Winch's  mental  peculiarities  to  know  that  the 
simpleton  could  keep  a  secret,  if  it  were  to  his 
interest  to  do  so,  with  more  than  the  cunning  of 
a  sane  man.  He  could  not  help  admitting  that  his 
chance  of  rescue  was  a  very  faint  one.  Months 
might  pass  away  before  Inchmallow  were  visited 
by  a  single  soul ;  while  a  few  days,  ten  or  twelve 
at  the  outside,  would  put  an  end  to  all  his  troubles. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  borne  hunger 
and  privation ;  his  frame  was  strong  and  hardy, 
and  nis  constitution  good ;  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  better  calculated  than  most  people  to  stand 
such  an  ordeal,  which,  however,  in  the  present  case, 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  prolongation  of  suffer- 
ing, for  even  the  strongest  must  succumb  at  last 
And  Frederica — would  she  ever  know  his  fate  ? 
Yes ;  weeks,  or  it  might  be  months  hence,  when 
his  body  was  found,  the  news  would  spread,  and 
would  penetrate  even  within  the  guarded  precincts 
of  Behur ;  and  she  would  learn  then  why  he  had 
never  fulfilled  her  commission.  She  would  feel 
sorry  for  him,  of  course  ;  her  gentle  nature  would 
not  admit  of  anything  less:  simply  sorry,  and 
nothing  more.  While  he  ? — But  it  were  better  not 
to  let  such  thoughts  carry  him  too  far ;  so  he  arose 
at  once,  and  broke  away  from  his  reverie,  and 
started  to  make  a  careful  exploration  of  his  little 
domain.  In  less  than  a  couple  of  hours,  he  had 
completely  exhausted  it,  but  had  found  nothing  j 
whatever  in  his  search  that  would  contribute  in 
any  way  to  support  human  life.  Fortunately,  his 
flask  was  full  of  sherry,  and  he  had  four  hard 
biscuits  in  his  pocket  An  ounce  of  Cavendish 
tobacco,  a  meerschaum  pipe,  and  a  box  of  fusees, 
completed  the  list  of  his  possessions.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  Btout  winter  tweed,  and  a 
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Glengarry  bonnet ;  but  had  no  overcoat,  or  other 
extra  protection  against  the  weather. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  ruins  had  shewn 
him  a  small  cavernous  opening  among  the  founda- 
tions of  the  crumbling  tower.  It  was  only  about 
four  feet  in  height,  arched  over  with  brickwork, 
and  having  a  floor  composed  of  dry  sandy  earth ; 
and  John  thought  himself  fortunate  in  finding  in 
its  furthest  corner  a  heap  of  dry  bracken,  which 
had  been  put  there  by  some  unknown  person,  for 
some  unknown  purpose,  and  which  he  at  once 
appropriated  for  his  bed;  here,  when  the  short 
winter-day  had  come  to  an  end,  and  John  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  rescue  till  the  morrow,  he 
coiled  himself  up  in  the  dark,  like  a  wild  beast  in 
its  lair,  and  went  to  sleep :  his  wandering  life  had 
given  him  this  advantage,  that  he  could  go  to  sleep 
anywhere.  He  awoke  about  two  o'clock— he  read  olf 
the  time  on  his  watch  by  the  light  of  a  fusee— and 
crawled  out  of  his  den  to  consult  the  weather. 
Fog— everywhere  fog ;  hiding  earth,  sea.  and  sky 
behind  its  dull,  dank  curtain.  With  a  shiver,  John 
crept  back  to  bed ;  but  sleep  refused  to  come  a 
second  time,  and  he  lay  tossing  with  wide-open 
eyes  till  the  tardy  daylight,  yellow  and  sickly, 
looked  in  upon  him.  Then  he  got  up,  and  walked 
down  to  the  shore. 
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Fog,  evervwhere  fog ;  not  so  thick  as  it  had  been 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  thicker  than  on  the 

{irevious  day,  and  shutting  him  in  at  a  distance  of 
orty  or  fifty  yards  as  with  an  impenetrable  walL 
John  English  could  not  help  a  sinking  of  the  heart 
when  he  looked  around ;  his  prospect  of  escape 
seemed  to  him,  just  then,  even  more  remote  than 
on  the  previous  day.  A  pipe  of  Cavendish  consti- 
tuted nis  breakfast  He  felt  ravenously  hungry, 
but  he  fought  against  the  feeling,  buckling  the  belt 
round  his  waist  a  little  tighter,  and  determined  to 
reserve  his  wine  and  biscuits  till  his  need  should 
be  still  greater.  There  was  a  broken  fountain 
among  the  ruins  from  which  a  little  streamlet  still 
welled  forth,  as  cold  and  pure  as  when,  centuries 
ago,  the  monks  first  enshrined  it  in  carve n  stone, 
and  filled  their  pitchers  with  its  limpid  freshness  : 
and  it  now  served  John  both  for  drinking  and 
washing  purposes.  It  was  no  use,  he  thought, 
dawdling  about  all  day,  doing  nothing,  and  letting 
the  fog  chill  him  to  the  marrow ;  so  he  set  about  a 
systematic  course  of  pedestrian  exercise,  walking 
from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other  at  a  quick 
pace,  and  then  back  ;  and  this  he  did,  with  short 
intervals  of  rest,  till  night  came  on  again.  A 
mouthful  of  sherry,  half  a  biscuit,  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  then  to  bed.  He  was  thoroughly  tired 
out,  and  slept  soundly. 

The  third  day :  Sunday.  No  change  in  the 
weather.  The  fog  still  as  heavy  as  before.  This 
day  was  passed  by  John  as  the  preceding  one  had 
been.  Allowance  of  wine  and  biscuit  as  before. 
The  influence  of  the  day  seemed  to  make  itself  felt 
even  on  that  lonely  isle  ;  John  felt  more  humble- 
minded  and  resigned  to  his  fate  than  he  had 
hitherto  done. 

The  fourth  day :  Monday.  No  change,  except 
that  the  fog  seemed  a  little  lighter  than  on  the 
previous  day.  John  kept  up  his  exercise,  but  was 
obliged  to  rest  longer  and  more  frequently  than 
before.  He  caught  himself  once  or  twice  waking 
up  from  a  sort  of  half-stupor  as  he  walked,  in 


which  he  had  forgotten  where  he  was,  and  had 
fancied  himself  going  about  his  ordinary  avocations 
at  Normauford.  That  feeling  of  ravenous  hunger 
which  had  tormented  him  so  much  previously,  now 
came  on  at  intervals  only  ;  but  in  its  stead  he  was 
racked  with  strange  pains,  which  caught  him  sud- 
denly, and  tortured  him  almost  beyond  endurance 
for  a  time,  and  then  left  him  as  unexpectedly  as 
they  had  come. 

John  was  awakened  before  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  by  the  loud  thunder  of 
the  waves  as  they  broke  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the 
little  island.  He  crept  out  of  his  den,  and  stumbled 
his  way  down  to  the  beach.  The  fog  was  still  as 
thick  as  ever,  and  the  morning  was  perfectly  calm  ; 
but  a  heavy  sea  was  rolling  grandly  in  with  the 
morning  tide,  and  John  knew  at  once  that  there 
had  been  a  great  storm  out  on  the  Atlantic,  per- 
haps a  thousand  miles  away,  of  which  these  angry 
waves  were  the  only  traces  that  would  reach  so  far. 
Hi*  hunger  this  morning  was  bo  extreme  that  he 
could  not  help  giving  way  to  it  a  little  by  indulg- 
ing in  a  double  allowance  of  wine  and  biscuit ; 
but  even  with  this  assistance,  he  found  himself 
considerably  weaker  than  he  had  yet  been,  and 
could  only  get  through  about  half  the  amount  of 
exercise  he  had  set  himself  to  do.  Once  he  fancied 
himself  with  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh.  walking  in 
the  great  park  of  Belair ;  and  when  he  shook  off 
the  hallucination,  and  came  back  to  the  reality  of 
his  position,  he  could  not  stifle  the  sob  that  burst 
from  his  heart  Sometimes  he  would  murmur  to 
himself,  half  aloud :  '  I  shall  die,  and  she  will  never 
know  how  truly  I  have  loved  her;'  but  beyond 
that  he  was  silent  Nearly  three  hours  of  this  day 
were  devoted  by  him  to  writing  down  in  his 
pocket-book  an  account  of  how  he  came  to  be  left 
on  the  island ;  and  after  that,  he  gave  a  brief  out- 
line of  his  history  from  childhood ;  concluding 
with  the  narration,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  of 
what  had  happened  to  him,  affecting  his  personal 
history,  since  nis  arrival  at  Normanford.  He  also 
gave  the  addresses  of  two  friends  who  were  to  be 
written  to,  and  who  would  see  to  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  his  remains.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  when 
Lis  task  was  done,  musing  sadly,  on  a  sheltered 
scat  he  had  found  among  the  rocks  on  the  beach  ; 
watching,  with  thoughts  that  were  far  away,  the 
great  green  waves  rolling  in  with  a  regularity  that 
was  grand  from  its  very  monotony.  He  felt  now 
as  though  he  had  almost  done  with  earth — as 
though  he  were  at  liberty  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
higher  subjects ;  but  through  all  his  musings  the 
image  of  Frcderica  moved,  Berene  and  beautiful, 
leading  his  mind  upward,  even  as  Dante  was  led 
by  saintly  Beatrice,  to  heights  sweet  and  solemn, 
fragrant  with  airs  from  Heaven,  where  earthly 
tempests  never  rave. 

He  sat  thus  till  the  afternoon  began  to  darken, 
and  then  he  rose  and  wandered  slowly  towards  the 
ruins ;  but  his  cramps  came  on  by  the  way,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  down,  and  wait  in  silent  agony 
till  they  left  him.  It  seemed  to  him,  to-day,  that 
all  the  way  as  he  walked  back  to  the  ruins  he 
was  followed  by  a  ghostly  monk — a  monk  in  a 
black  robe,  and  sandalled  shoon,  who  walked  behind 
him  with  bowed  head,  counting  his  beads ;  stop- 
j  ping  when  John  stopped. ;  starting  again  the  instant 
that  he  started ;  never  looking  up,  but  going 
through  his  rosary  slowly,  bead  by  bead,  and  then 
I  beginning  afresh.  Although  John  knew  that  it 
lelusion  of  his  own  weakened  senses, 


was  merely 
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he  could  not  resist  the  shudder  that  ran  through 
him  whenever  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and 
saw  the  dark  weird  figure  following  noiselessly 
behind— and  such  backward  glances  were  very 
frequent ;  his  head  seemed  to  go  round  without 
any  will  of  his  own  in  the  matter.  He  turned  and 
confronted  the  figure,  and  it  stood  motionless  with 
downcast  head,  except  that  its  fingers  were  still 
busy  with  its  beads.  He  advanced  towards  it,  and 
as  he  did  so,  it  retreated,  still  keeping  the  same 
relative  distance  between  them.  He  tried  once  or 
twice,  by  stopping  suddenly,  to  catch  the  light  pit- 
pat  of  its  footfall — if  it  had  any  ;  but  the  very 
instant  that  John  stopped,  it  stopped,  and  was 
evidently  not  to  be  caught  by  so  palpable  a  device. 
Half  laughing,  half  shuddering  at  his  own  folly  in 
being  thus  terrified  by  a  mere  spectral  illusion, 
John  quickened  his  pace  ;  and  a  few  minutes  later 
he  crept  in  at  the  door  of  his  den,  and  flung  him- 
self on  his  bed  of  bracken  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
He  looked  up  after  a  time,  and  the  figure  was 
there,  sitting  in  the  doorway,  still  busy  with  its 
beads.  Although  nearly  dark  by  this  time,  he 
could  see  it  plainly,  by  some  inner  light,  as  it 
seemed,  that  emanated  from  itself. 

After  a  long  silent  stare,  John  said  slowly 
between  his  set  teeth :  4 1  think  I  know  how  to 
exorcise  you,  my  boy — at  least  for  the  present 
and  with  that  he  took  up  his  flask,  and  drained  off 
his  last  modicum  of  sherry,  and  then  set  to  work 
to  munch  his  last  biscuit,  keeping  his  eyes  mean- 
while turned  steadfastly  away  from  the  spot  where 
the  figure  was  sitting.  When  he  had  eaten  the  last 
crumb,  he  turned  his  head  to  look  for  the  figure. 
It  was  gone.  With  a  laugh  that  seemed  far  more 
dreary  than  any  tears  would  have  done,  he  turned 
himself  round  on  his  bed,  for  he  felt  very  weak 
and  weary,  and  remembered  nothing  more. 

Once  again  he  awoke,  some  time  towards  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  this  time  with  a  strange 
sound  in  his  ears— a  loud  shrill  whistle  repeated 
again  and  again  in  quick  succession.  He  started 
up  on  his  bed,  and  then,  still  doubting  the  accu- 
racy of  his  senses,  stumbled  out  into  the  open  air. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  sojourn  on  the  island, 
the  night  was  comparativelv  light,  for  although 
the  fog  still  hung  low  and  heavy,  the  moon,  no 
longer  hidden  by  thick  cloud*,  shone  brightly 
through  it,  and  transfused  it  into  a  silvery  naze. 
Again  that  sound — loud,  clear,  and  shrill.  Surely 
it  must  emanate  from  some  living  being.  John's 
heart  beat  thickly,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  both 
eyes  and  limbs  failed  him,  as  he  sank  half  fainting 
to  the  ground.  A  minute  to  recover  himself  some- 
what, and  then  up  and  away,  as  fust  as  he  could  go, 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came.  He 
tried  to  shout,  but  could  not ;  and  so,  breathing 
hard,  and  stumbling,  and  then  stopping  a  moment 
to  listen,  he  at  length  overtopped  the  little  sand- 
ridge,  and  came  down  on  the  'shining  levels'  of 
the  beach.  What  his  first  glance  shewed  him 
there  might  well  have^been  taken  by  him  for 
another  phantom  of  a  weakened  brain :  a  dark, 
hooded  figure,  less  tall  than  the  first  one,  with 
something  pendent  from  its  waist,  which  it  lifted 
ever  and  anon  to  its  lip?,  and  blew  shrilly,  and 
then  stopped,  as  if  waiting  for  some  answering 
signal.  As  John  came  into  view,  the  figure  waved 
its  haud  to  him  to  advance ;  and  then  he  saw  a 
little  boat  moored  close  behind,  and  felt  that  he  was 
saved  ;  and  a  great  throb  of  gratitude  for  his  deliver- 
ance went  up  to  Heaven.    *  Come ! '  said  the  figure, 


with  another  wave  of  its  hand,  as  he  drew  nearer ; 
4 1  am  here  to  save  you.  Do  not  delay,  or  we  shall 
miss  the  turn  of  the  tide.' 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  woman  that  spoke,  but  it 
came  with  a  muffled  sound  out  of  the  gray  hood, 
which  left  no  feature  visible  by  that  dim  light,  and 
John  failed  to  recognise  it.  Still  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  John  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  cushioned  seat  indicated  by  his  guide. 
The  woman  followed,  and  a  vigorous  push  with  the 
oar  sent  the  boat  from  land  4  In  that  basket  at 
your  feet  you  will  find  something  to  eat  and  drink ; 
but  after  so  long  a  fast,  you  must  be  cautious  not 
to  take  too  much.' 

A  minute  or  two  later,  the  isle  of  Inchmallow 
faded  ghostlike  in  the  mist 

The  hooded  woman  pulled  slowly  and  steadily, 
and  the  tide  helped  them  on  their  way.  4  It  must 
surely  be  a  blissful  dream,'  thought  John,  as  he 
lay  back  with  closed  eyes  on  the  cushions  of  the 
boat  Who  was  this  woman,  that  had  come  so  mys- 
teriously to  his  rescue?  He  asked  himself  the 
question  once  or  twice,  but  he  had  not  sufficient 
energy  left  to  be  strongly  curious  even  on  that 
point :  just  then,  he  cared  for  little  or  nothing 
except  the  one  great  fact,  that  he  was  saved,  and  that 
he  should  Bee  Frederica  again.  Soon  the  great  cliffs 
of  the  mainland  loomed  dimly  into  view.  4  Let  me 
at  least  know  the  name  of  my  preserver,'  said  John, 
as  he  stepped  ashore  in  obedience  to  a  gesture  from 
his  conductress. 

4  That  you  must  never  know,'  said  the  woman  in 
gray ;  4  and  you  cannot  serve  me  better  than  by  not  / 
attempting  to  learn  it' 

4  Is  there  no  other  method  left  me  of  shewing  ray 
gratitude  V  asked  John  earnestly. 

4  Yes  ;  one  thing  moro  you  can  do  to  oblige  me : 
do  not  strive  to  punish  the  simpleton  by  whose 
foolish  act  you  so  nearly  lost  your  life.  Let  him  f 
go  in  peace  :  ho  knew  no  better.  And  now,  fare- 
well. Behind  yonder  turn  of  the  road,  you  will 
find  a  little  country  inn.  Oo  there,  and  knock  the 
people  up ;  they  will  gladly  take  you  in.  Thero 
stay  till  you  are  strong  enough  to  return  home. 
Farewell. 

She  pushed  off  before  he  could  say  a  word  in 
reply;  and  presently  the  fog  took  her  and  the  boat, 
and  he  saw  them  no  more. 


NOTHING   TO  SPARE. 

What  !  hast  thou  nought  to  spare  ?   Alas !  thy  lot 

Indeed  is  hapless ;  thou  art  very  poor. 
Poorer  than  thy  poor  brethren  who  have  not 

The  hoarded  much,  that  cricth  still  for  more  ! 
Where  arc  thy  baubles  ?   Where  thy  glittering  toys  I 

Where  thy  rich  trappings !  Thy  amusements,  where  I 
The  daily  luxury,  that  only  cloys? 

Oh  !  look,  and  see  if  thou  hast  '  nought  to  spare.' 

Where  is  thy  wasted  time  ?   Thy  unbreathed  word 

Of  gentleness?   Thy  hidden  talent,  where? 
The  look  of  pity  which  thou  mightst  accord  ? 

Oh  !  do  not  tell  me  thou  hast '  nought  to  spare.' 
Bethink  thee,  ere  thou  speakest  so  again, 

And  for  thy  needy  brethren  have  some  care ; 
Oh  !  be  more  grateful  to  thy  Father,  when 

8o  much  He  giveth  thee— so  much  'to  spare.' 
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THE  MONKS  OF  COCKAIGNE. 

IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I. — HOW  THE  MONASTERY  OP  COCKAIGNE 
CAME  TO  BE  FOUNDED. 

At  half-past  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  luth 
April  1852,  four  men  entered  the  smoking-room  of 
the  Clxsliire  Cheese,  and  took  their  hard  cherry- 
wood  seats  around  a  social  board,  with  four  legs, 
varnished  to  represent  mahogany.  Three  of  them 
filled  and  lit  long  clay-pipes,  piles  of  which  were 
arranged  about  the  room ;  one  smoked  a  cigar 
which,  taken  from  its  box,  and  calculated  alone, 
cost  him  exactly  fivepence-half-penny.  Presently, 
a  waiter  brought  in  a  china  bowl  filled  with  punch, 
and  placed  it  on  the  increasingly  social  board — a 
lovely  object,  as  it  rested  steaming  in  their  midst, 
with  a  ladle  gracefully  reposing  within  it,  and  old- 
fashioned  glasses — noither  wine  nor  nle  glasses,  but 
in  size  and  shape  essentially  peculiar  to  punch — 
clustered  around  it  The  scene  would  liave  been 
perfect  but  for  the  incongruous  cigar. 

The  man  smoking  it  was  named  Percival  Stone, 
im  acute  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  was 
making  money,  but  preferred  to  live  quietly  until 
such  time  as  he  should  be  rich  enough  to  cut  job- 
bing, and  kick  away  the  ladder  by  which  ho  had 
risen  ;  for  he  had  relatives  in  what  is  termed 
'  good  society,'  who  would  have  been  ashamed  of 
him  at  present,  if  he  had  appeared  in  the  one  club 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  or  had  nodded  to  them 
in  the  Park  ;  so  Percival  avoided  the  West  End. 
He  was  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  big-whiskered, 
Roman-nosed,  neatly  dressed :  not  like  his  neigh- 
bour, Joseph  Warrender,  a  solicitor,  whose  features 
were  both  intelligent  and  pleasing,  but  whose  neck- 
tie was  always  awry,  his  coat  fluffy,  his  gloves 
torn,  his  boots,  even  in  the  driest  weather,  muddy. 
He  had  seized  upon  the  ladle,  and  was  helping  the 
punch,  not  without  spilling  some  of  it.  Number 
three  was  a  fine  man  ;  black  hair  crowning  his  head, 
black  hair  framing  his  face,  black  hair  tickling  his 
nose,  black  hair  serving  him  for  a  shirt-front ;  that  is, 
I  believe  he  wore  a  linen  one,  but  it  was  a  piece  of 
absurd  superstition— you  could  sec  nothing  between 


his  nose  and  watch-chain  but  a  silky,  jetty  horsetail ; 
his  complexion  was  sallow,  his  figure  military, 
indeed,  Jack  Markam  had  served  in  the  Indian 
cavalry,  though  he  had  exchanged  the  barrack- 
room  for  a  merchant's  office  in  the  city  of  London, 
to  the  enlargement  of  his  income  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  liver.  The  remaining  convive  had  not 
run  up  to  the  height  of  Jack  or  Percy,  but  his 
stature  was  that  which  has  always  been  found  the 
most  capable  of  enduring  bodily  fatigue,  and  is 
likewise  most  usually  combined  with  a  high  order 
of  intellect ;  his  features  were,  perhaps,  less  regular 
than  those  of  his  companions,  but  the  intelligence 
which  beamed  from  every  line  rendered  them  far 
more  attractive.  I  must,  however,  be  silent  upon 
his  merits,  and  leave  others  to  do  him  that  justice 

which   But,  thank  goodness,  William  Stesso 

need  not  act  as  his  own  trumpeter.  What  his  pro- 
fession was,  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance. 

'  I  am  miserable  !'  said  Joe  Warrender. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Bill  Stesso.  '  If  you  will  make 
a  hearty  meal  off  marrow-bones  and  toasted  cheese, 
you  must  expect  unhappiness  to  l>e  your  next  por- 
tion for  some  time  afterwards.  If,  now,  you  had 
contented  yourself  with  a  chop'  

*  Or  a  steak  and  oyster,'  substituted  Jack 
Markam. 

'  Or  half  a  fowl,'  proposed  Percy  Stone. 

'  You  would  now  experience  that  feeling  of 
peace  and  contentment  which  soothes  the  senses, 
and  beautifies  the  features  of  your  companions.' 

*  Pshaw  ! '  said  Joe.  4  My  digestion  is  all  right ; 
but  I  do  regret  being  stifled  up  here  in  a  musty 
room  in  London,  instead  of  spending  this  delicious 
spring  evening  in  the  country.' 

'Ah!'  said  Percy.  'One  might  just  now  be 
whipping  a  river  for  trout.' 

'  Or  cream  for  a  dairymaid,'  suggested  Jack.  '  If 
some  are  better  off  than  ourselves,  others  are  worse. 
Think  of  those  poor  fellows  who  are  married.' 

'True!* 

'  Who  have  families.' 
'True!' 

'Who  may  not  indulge  in  cither  tobacco  or 
punch.' 
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'True!!' 

But  Truth,  probably  in  consequence  of  her 
habitual  residence  in  a  well,  often  nas  a  damping 
effect  upon  the  conversation,  and  all  sat  ruminat- 
ing and  slowly  smoking  for  several  silent  minutes. 

'  I  bid  the  ordinary  sum  for  anybody's  thoughts,' 
said  Percy  at  length. 

'Gone!'  answered  Jack,  rapping  the  table. 
'  Joe's  regrets  set  me  thinking  about  my  house  in 
Surrey.' 

'  Ah,  you  have  a  house  in  Surrcv  ? ' 

'  Yes.  indeed.  Two  years  ago,  I  had  a  nice  patch 
of  freehold  left  me  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  I  have  built  a  house  upon  it,  which  is  just 
finished,  and  I  am  looking  out  for  a  tenant  To 
earn  my  penny  fairly  and  fully,  I  was  also  think- 
ing that  I  was  an  ass  not  to  build  two  smaller 
houses,  in  one  of  which  I  might  have  lived  myself. 
For  what  should  I  do  with  three  sitting  and  eight 
bed  rooms  V 

'The  situation  is  convenient  for  a  man  whose 
work  is  in  London,  then  V 

'  Within  a  mile  of  the  station,  and  an  hour  of 
town.' 

They  all  relapsed  into  a  longer  silence  than 
before  ;  at  last  Joe  asked : '  What  is  the  lowest  rent 
you  mean  to  take  V 

'  One  hundred  and  fifty,'  replied  Jack. 
'What!    Unfurnished  V 
'  Unfurnished.' 

'Well,  but  if  it  does  not  let,  what  will  you 
take?' 

'  A  hundred.' 
'  That  is  the  real  lowest  Y 
'  The  real  lowest.' 

The  four  friends  had  a  sympathetic  suspicion  of 
what  was  passing  in  Joe  Warrender's  head,  and 
glanced  at  one  another  inquiringly,  but  none  of 
them  spoke.  The  lawyer  was  tacitly  allowed  to 
have  the  ear  of  the  house,  though  it  was  thirty-one 
putts  and  a  sip  before  he  beat  upon  the  drum  of 
it.  Why  will  not  our  senators  take  to  smoking 
'  churchwardens '  during  debate  ;  there  would  then 
be  some  chance  of  their  listening  patiently  to  what 
other  honourable  members  had  to  say,  instead  of 
watching  so  eagerly  for  an  opportunity  of  letting 
off  their  own  oratorical  fireworks. 

When  Joe  had  properly  considered  the  import- 
ance of  his  proposition,  he  suggested  :  '  Let  us  take 
it.  Each  oi  the  other  three  shall  pay  Jack  twenty- 
five  pounds  a  year,  and  all  other  expenses  shall  be 
equally  divided.  We  will  furnish  the  house  at  the 
common  cost ;  and  if  ever  our  association  breaks 
up,  the  landlord  shall  take  the  furniture  at  a 
professional  valuation,  or  it  shall  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  divided,  at  his  option.' 
'  It  is  not  a  bad  idea,'  said  Percival. 
'  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  good  one,'  said  Bill ; '  for 
adding  the  price  of  a  season  ticket,  the  rent  will 
not  be  higher  than  what  I  am  paying  for  chambers, 
and  my  term  is  on  the  point  of  expiring.' 

'  Well,  for  my  part,  said  Jack, '  I  am  ready  to 
agree  to  the  terms ;  and  if  you  all  decide  upon 
establishing  a  happy  family  at  Aitham,  I  will  see 
about  fitting  up  the  Priory  at  once.' 
'  The  Priory !  Is  it  called  a  Priory  V 
*  Yes ;  that  is  the  absurd  name  which  my  builder 
has  had  painted  on  the  gate-post,  without  consulting 
me.' 

'  He  was  guiltv  of  no  absurdity ;  he  was  directed 
by  the  hand  of  Fate,'  said  Stesso  solemnly.  *  We 
will  found  a  Brotherhood  (Limited),  devoted  to 


celibacy  and  gudgeon-fishing ;  our  House  shall  bo 
called  Cockaigne  Priory,  and  ourselves  the  Monks 
of  Cockaigne.' 

With  one  voice  the  other  three  exclaimed: 
'Agreed!' 

'While  retaining,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in 
business,  our  ordinary  names  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world,  we  shall  be  known  amongst 
ourselves  simply  as  Brother  Percy,  Brother  Joe, 
Brother  Jack,  and  Brother  Bill' 

'Agreed! ' 

'We  must  have  a  billiard-room,'  said  Brother 
Jack:  'the  garrets  are  unusually  lofty,  and  can 
easily  be  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.' 

'  And  boats,'  said  Brother  Joe.  '  There  is  a  capital 
boat-house,  I  feel  sure,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  and  we  can  get  any  amount  of  wherries, 
outriggers,  and  canoes  at  a  builder's  a  mile  and  a 
half  down  the  river.' 

'And  some  sort  of  trap,'  suggested  Brother 
Percy.  '  There  is  a  two-stalled  stable  and  a  coach- 
house.' 

'  Brother  Jack  is  a  grand  landlord,'  cried  Brother 
Bill  in  enthusiasm.   '  I  vote  we  make  him  Prior.' 

'  No,  no !  We  are  a  republic  Perfect  Liberty 
(except  to  keep  dinner  waiting,  or  introduce  female 
relatives  or  friends,  even  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
them  over  the  establishment);  perfect  Equality 
(except  in  stature,  ability,  income,  and  dexterity 
with  the  oar  or  the  cue) ;  perfect  Fraternity,  without 
any  exception  whatever,  and  down  with  tyrants, 
especially  female  ones.   Let  that  be  our  motto.' 

*  Rather  a  long  one,  if  we  are  to  have  it  stamped 
on  our  letter-paper,'  said  Brother  Percy  doubtfully. 
'  Can  we  exist  without  a  head  ?  Even  a  republic 
must  have  a  President' 

'  Because  a  republic  has  women  in  it,  and  women 
upset  all  the  Rights  of  Man.' 

'  Let  us  compromise,'  said  Brother  Jack.  '  Each  of 
us  shall  be  acting  Prior  in  turn  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  the  order  to  be  decided  in  the  first  instance 
by  lot,  but  ever  afterwards  remaining  the  same. 
The  duties  of  the  Prior  shall  consist  in  regulating 
the  household,  which  shall  be  composed  of  two 
elderly  female  servants — as  hideous  as  can  be  con- 
veniently procured — a  groom,  an  occasional  gar- 
dener, and  perhaps  a  buttons  ;  in  ordering  dinner, 
at  which  meal  he  shall  preside  and  carve  ;  and  in 
making  and  pouring  out  the  tea  for  breakfast 
Placet  aut  non  placet  Y 

'Placet!' 

'  Then  ring  the  bell,  and  order  writing  materials. 
Brother  Joe  shall  draw  up  a  concise  list  of  our 
rules  and  regulations  without  a  fee.  None  of  your 
aix-and-eightpenny  tricks  with  us,  you  know, 
Brother.' 

'  Sordid  considerations  are  beneath  me ! '  said  the 
lawyer-monk  with  a  lofty  air,  as  he  dipped  his 
pen. 

When  he  had  written  out  a  short  but  satisfactory 
document,  a  terse  page  which  would  have  leavened 
fifty  for  a  paying  client,  and  the  others  had  signed 
their  names  to  it,  the  glasses  were  filled,  the  four 
stood  up,  and  clasped  left  hands  over  the  punch- 
bowl, after  the  fashion  of  the  ladies  in  the  second 
scene  in  the  bowing  act  of  the  Lancers,  while  they 
held  their  bumpers  tenderly  with  the  right 

'  Let  us  swear,'  said  Brother  Jack 

♦We  swear!' 

*  Stop,  stop  ;  you  can't  swear  to  nothing  in  that 
manner,  like  cats.  Wo  swear  to  endeavour  to  be 
ready  for  dinner  at  the  proper  time,  and  not  to 
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take  it  amiss  if,  when  we  happen  to  be  late,  the 
othere  begin  without  us.' 
'We  Bwear!' 

'  That  we  entertain  a?  great  enmity  as  is  com- 
patible with  human  weakness  to  woman,  the  tyrant 
of  the  century,  and  repudiate  her  influence.' 

'We  swear !' 

'  That  we  will  be  as  good-humoured  as  we  con- 
venient lv  can,  and  yield  to  the  Prior  of  the  week 
in  all  things,  unless  his  opinions  are,  in  our  estima- 
tion, inferior  to  our  own. 

'  We  swear ! ' 

'  Should  one  of  these  four  hands  now  clasped  in 
amity  ever  hesitate  to  relieve  or  defend  a  Brother ; 
should  it  ever  be  raised  in  anger  against  a  Brother  ; 
should  it  ever  write  malignantly  of  a  Brother,  or 
should  it  ever  be  offered  matrimonially  to  a  lady — 
may  warts  grow  thereon  for  ever ! ' 

'  It  is  just  I  Prosperity  to  the  Monks  of  Cock- 
aigne ! ' 

'Or,  in  the  words  of  a  toast  common  amongst 
secular  Cockneys,  "  Our  noble  selves." ' 

The  glasses  were  drained,  and  the  Brothers  sat 
down,  much  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
rite  they  had  j  ust  performed.  But  it  was  long  after- 
wards remembered  by  one  of  them  that  the  right 
hands  had  been  employed  in  holding  the  glasses, 
and  the  vows  had  therefore  been  administered  over 
the  left  But  no  one  observed  the  fact,  or,  at  all 
events,  cried  Abtit  omen  at  the  time. 

CHAPTER  II. — HOW  THE  MONKS  OP  COCKAIGNE 
SETTLED  AT  AITHAM. 

Cockaigne  Priory  was  soon  got  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Order ;  four  garrets  knocked  into 
one,  and  fitted  with  a  skylight,  made  a  capital  bil- 
liard-room, which  was  at  once  furnished  with 
a  good  table,  ivory-topped  cues,  and  the  newest 
improvements  for  scoring  games.  Six  bedrooms, 
furnished  with  equal  comfort,  shewed  that  the 
brethren  had  no  intention  of  neglecting  the  rites 
of  hospitality ;  what  would  have  been  the  drawing- 
room,  nad  there  been  a  lady  in  the  place,  was  well 
stocked  with  papers,  magazines,  and  Mudie-books  ; 
the  furniture  of  the  refectory  was  handsome  and 
solid ;  a  good  plain  cook,  and  an  equally  plain, 
hard-working  housemaid,  rising  fifty  each  of  them, 
inhabited  the  lower  regions ;  two  horses,  four  dog*, 
and  a  groom,  tenanted  the  stables ;  an  inside  car 
stood  in  the  coach-house,  and  several  punts  and 
boats  of  various  kinds  lay  high  and  dry  in  the  boat- 
shed,  or  were  moored  off  the  bottom  of  the  lawn, 
which  had  been  levelled  to  serve  as  a  bowling- 
green,  and  a  brand-new  set  of  the  implements 
employed  in  that  pleasing  game,  which  swells  the 
muscles,  cheers  the  mind,  improves  the  health,  and 
stirs  the  appetite,  all  without  fatigue,  lay  piled  in 
a  box  in  the  small  conservatory.  One  thing  had 
for  a  time  nonplussed  Brother  Jack,  who  had  been 
roared  at  Eton,  and  was  half  a  drake  :  there  was  no 
accommodation  for  a  plunging-bath,  for  the  river 
was  shallow  where  it  laved  the  garden-bank,  and 
the  site,  moreover,  was  commanded  by  the  windows 
of  neighbouring  houses — a  consideration  shocking 
to  modest  ccliWcy.  But  the  aquatic  monk  had 
conquered  the  difficulty.  There  was  a  lock  some 
live  hundred  yards  up-stream,  and  Tommy  Caius, 
the  guardian  of  it,  had  agreed,  on  certain  terms,  to 
have  it  filled  every  morning  at  an  hour  when  boats 
and  barges  were  never  passing,  and  to  fix  a  ladder 
to  the  smooth  and  well-like  sides  for  the  exit  of  the 
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brotherhood,  who,  if  they  had  rashly  plunged 
therein,  without  that  precaution  bemg  taken, 
would  have  been  left  literally  cooling  their  heels 
and  rubbing  their  noses  against  the  slippery  walls, 
like  flies  in  a  slop-basin. 

And  so,  everything  being  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception and  comfort,  the  Monks  of  Cockaigne  took 
possession  of  their  priory,  and  reduced  their  theory 
of  industrious  and  anti-ascetical  conventual  exist- 
ence topractice.  Their  life  was  calm  and  unevent- 
ful. They  rose  every  morning  at  ball-past  six,  and 
hurrying  on  flannels  and  P-jackets,  took  boat  for 
the  lock,  where  they  bathed  in  a  gymnastic  fashion ; 
practising  wonderful  headers  over  ropes,  turning 
somersaults,  diving,  swimming  with  their  hands 
alone ;  with  their  feet  alone ;  with  but  one  hand 
or  one  foot;  with  their  limbs  contracted  into 
strange  attitudes;  with  their  clothes  on,  and 
disporting  themselves  generally  more  like  Bound- 
ing Brothers  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Neptune's 
Music-hall,  than  ordinary  sons  of  the  Thames. 
And  in  these  amiable  contests  all  were  victorious, 
for  each  beat  the  others  in  a  dilferent  department. 
Brother  Percy  took  the  most  elegant  headers ; 
Brother  Joe  could  stop  the  longest  under  water; 
Brother  Bill  could  go  the  fastest  through  it; 
while  Brother  Jack  excelled  in  floating  on  his 
Lack,  and  playing  dismal  tunes  upon  an  accordion, 
like  an  instrumental  merman.  After  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  spent  in  such  practices, 
they  took  a  sharp,  short  row,  returning  to  the 
Priory  by  half-past  seven.  They  were  shaved, 
dressed,  civilised  beings  at  eight,  when  they  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  for  which  meal,  and  its  subse- 
quent pipe,  they  had  an  hour — the  inside  car  being 
ready  to  take  them  to  the  station  at  nine.   At  a 

Suarter  past  nine,  the  train  arrived,  and  whisked 
lem  up  to  London,  where  they  separated,  each 
gaining  his  particular  crank  by  a  little  after  ten. 

After  '  gathering  money  all  the  day,'  as  Dr  Watte 
beautifully  teaches  us,  they  returned  to  Aitham  by 
the  4.60  express ;  and  should  any  pain  or  care 
remain,  thev  drowned  it  in  the  bowls— a  game  at 
which  occupied  the  hour  which  elapsed  before 
dinner  most  delightfully — and  the  peals  of  laughter 
which  arose  from  the  players  often  caused  the  pass- 
ing and  perspiring  rower  to  rest  upon  his  oars, 
with  tile  suspicion  that  the  Lotus-eaters  were 
right,  and  that  his  life  of  self-imposed  toil  was  a 
mistake ;   often  roused  pensive  Patience  in  his 

Eunt,  cheering  his  flagging  spirits  with  a  gleam  of 
ope,  and  causing  him  to  throw  in  more  ground- 
bait,  and  impale  a  fresh  gentle. 

The  Monks  of  Cockaigne  were  not  much  tainted 
with  that  vice  of  the  cloister,  gluttony.  Brother 
Percy  was  perhaps  rather  an  epicure,  occasionally 
bringing  some  red  mullet,  a  bit  of  salmon,  or  some 
such  delicacy,  home  from  London  with  him  ;  and 
Brother  Joe  took  great  pains  about  the  sherry ;  but 
the  fact  of  their  habitually  dining  at  eating-nouses 
like  the  Cheshire  Cheese  and  the  Cock,  while 
living  in  London,  shewed  that  though  they  might 
be  particular  in  having  things  good  of  their  kind, 
they  were  not  fond  of  elaborate  repasts.  The 
dinners  served  in  the  refectory  were  very  simple, 
much  the  same,  in  fact,  as  you  would  find  in  most 
English  middle-class  families,  and  not  at  all  the 
luxurious  banquets  which  four  bachelors,  who  were 
making  money,  might  be  expected  to  indulge  in. 
If  you  sat  down  with  them,  indeed,  you  would 
trace  the  hand  of  a  masculine  caterer ;  the  leg  of 
mutton  had  been  hung  just  the  right  time,  and  was 
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as  tender  as  chicken ;  the  salad,  carefully  prepared 
by  Brother  Percy  himself,  was  quite  a  different 
thing  from  ordinary  salads;  the  curry  was  made 
by  a  cook  who  had  been  patiently  instructed  by 
Brother  Jack,  who  himself  nad  acquired  the  art  in 
India  ;  the  beer  was  never  flat,  or  thick,  or  medi- 
cated, or  corrected  with  soda ;  the  wine  was  dry 
and  soft,  and  pure,  and  of  the  right  temperature. 
But  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  brethren  were  out 
on  the  lawn  again,  an  hour  from  their  going  in  to 
dinner  ;  and  after  conversing  and  digesting  for  the 
period  of  a  cigar,  they  would  take  to  canoe  or  skiff, 
and  skim  away  over  the  waters,  passing  generally 
through  the  lock,  where  the  scenery  was  prettier, 
and  the  stream  less  rapid.  It  was  but  rarely  that 
they  raced  against  each  other,  or  put  on  spurts,  or 
extended  their  row  to  a  fatiguing  distance  ;  they 
were  happily  free  from  all  aquatic  superstitions, 
and  boated  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment,  not  to  induce 
heart-disease,  or  develop  the  biceps  into  a  mon- 
strosity. So  they  slid  along  easily  up-stream  ;  or 
glided  silently  under  the  boughs  of  overhanging 
trees  that  fringed  the  garden-banks ;  or  stole  up  the 
dead  waters  on  the  sheltered  sides  of  aits,  dis- 
turbing the  callow  cygnets,  and  hissed  off  by  their 
mothers.  Or  one  would  seek  a  part  where  the 
shallow  stream  rushed  murmuring  over  the  shelv- 
ing gravel,  and  dropping  a  mimic  anchor,  would 
tempt  the  dace  witn  black  gnat  and  palmer ;  or 
two  of  the  brethren  would  take  boat  together,  one 
with  the  sculls,  forging  gently  along,  within  cast- 
iug-distance  of  the  banks ;  while  the  other,  rod  in 
hand,  dropped  a  clumsy  imitation  of  a  bumble-bee 
on  all  the  spots  near  which  the  vulgar  chub  might 
be  supposed  to  lie.  Then  home,  as  night  swallowed 
up  evening — home  to  a  claret-cup,  a  soda  and 
brandy,  or  a  glass  of  cold  grog,  with  a  vesper  pipe, 
and  perhaps  a  rubber,  a  game  nt  cribbage,  or  a 
billiard  encounter,  as  their  fancies  drew  them ; 
but  on  fine  warm  nights,  they  were  as  often  as 
not  too  cozy  and  chatty  to  care  for  extraneous 
amusement  But  however  that  might  be,  they 
were  seldom  out  of  bed  at  eleven,  for  even  visitors 
of  less  regular  habits  found  that  early  rising  and 
outdoor  exercise  produced  a  tendency  to  yawn 
before  that  time. 

When  the  weather  was  wet,  and  the  river  conse- 
quently unattractive,  the  brethren  prolonged  their 
after-dinner  sitting  in  the  refectory,  and  lightened 
their  cellar  by  an  extra,  though  still  a  sober  bottle 
or  two ;  and  then  they  repaired  to  the  billiard-room, 
where,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  acquaintances,  who 
knew  their  liabits,  and  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, joined  them  ;  and  the  evening  was  passed 
merrily  in  a  game  at  pool. 

Or,  occasionally,  one  or  more  of  the  monks  would 
be  tempted  by  some  new  and  promising  comedy, 
or  by  the  performance  of  a  favourite  opera,  to 
remain  in  town,  and  return  by  the  last  tram  ;  but 
such  dissipation  was  rare. 

More  frequently,  they  arranged  a  holiday,  and 
made  a  longer  excursion  up  the  river,  dining  ut 
some  picturesque  river-side  inn,  and  returning  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  ;  or  they  would  devote  the 
day  to  fishing,  and  attack  the  roach,  dace,  barbel, 
gudgeon,  and  perch,  in  regular  form,  with  punts 
and  professional  fishermen. 

And  so  the  summer  sped. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  tliat  the  establishment 
of  four  eligible  bachelors  in  Aitham  made  some 
flight  otir  among  the  ladies  residing  in  that  place, 
where  society  was  limited,  and  suitors  rare.  The 


young  ones  dreamed  of  picnics,  carpet-dances,  and 
lively  discourse  tending  to  flirtation ;  their  mothers' 
hopes,  resting  more  upon  what  was  solid,  tended 
towards  respectable  establishments  and  comfort- 
able marriage-settlements  for  their  offspring ;  while 
the  nerves  of  Miss  Globe,  the  mistress  of  a  finishing 
establishment  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Priory,  were  shocked  into  a  state  of  chronic  twitter 
by  the  formation  of  a  den  of  wolves  so  near  her 
innocent  flock.  The  innocent  flock,  if  by  chance 
the  monsters,  on  the  way  to  the  station,  passed 
them  as  they  issued  for  their  morning  walk,  left 
the  w  out  of  their  twitter. 

But  the  Monks  of  Cockaigne  were  firm ;  the 
school-girls  smiled  encouragement,  but  they  kissed 
no  responsive  hands,  obtruded  no  surreptitious 
letters  into  Minerva  House.  Mr  Smith,  the  happy 
father  of  three  adult  and  charming  daughters,  made 
their  acquaintance  in  the  train,  and,  wife-directed, 
called  upon  them.  They  asked  him  to  dinner,  and 
sent  him  home  smelling  strongly  of  tobacco,  the  use 
of  which  had  for  many  years  been  denied  him,  and 
now  got  him  into  sore  trouble ;  but  they  avoided  en- 
tering his  dangerous  drawing-room.  Other  attempts 
to  draw  these  monastic  badgers  failed  in  like  man- 
ner ;  and  their  fair  neighbours  were  soon  persuaded, 
every  woman  of  tliem,  that  they  were  bears,  boors, 
sots,  gamblers,  and  selfish  curmudgeons.  Nor 
were  ingenious  fables  wanting.  It  was  asserted  that 
Brother  Jack  had  a  dark  wile  living  at  Kurrachee, 
whom  he  had  shamefully  deserted ;  that  Brother 
Percy  was  also  married  to  an  unhappy  lady,  who 
had  been  separated  from  him  on  the  grounds  of  his 
b.irbarous  cruelty  ;  and  that  the  affected  misogyny 
of  Brothers  Joe  and  Bill  resulted  from  the  fact,  that 
they  could  not  persuade  any  lady  to  have  them : 
whereas  these  vituperated  young  men  were  only 
social  conservatives,  who  found  themselves  very 
comfortable  and  happy  in  their  present  condition, 
and  dreaded  any  change,  however  specious  or  even 
attractive  in  form ;  prudent  manners,  who  had 
seen  old  friends  and  companions  founder  before 
their  eyes,  and  wished  to  give  a  wide  berth  to 
the  reef  upon  which  they  had  spUt. 

They  could  not  avoid  tacking  pretty  near  it  at 
times ;  attractive  young  ladies,  attired  in  wicked 
boating  costumes,  passed  and  repassed  them  on  the 
river  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  were  even 
occasionally  shut  up  with  them  in  the  lock,  when 
their  pretty  screams  and  witch-like  laughter,  as  the 
flood  boiled,  bubbled,  and  subsided,  and  they  sank 
lower  and  lower  in  what  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  watery  grave,  were  enough  to  penetrate  the 
hardest  heart.  A  widow  with  a  handsome  daughter 
lived  in  the  very  next  house,  and  bevies  of  beauties 
were  often  assembled  on  her  lawn,  which  was  only 
separated  from  that  of  the  Priory  by  a  quickset 
hedge. 

But  the  brethren  were  firm ;  only  Brother 
Percy  gave  signs  of  frailty  one  autumn  morning  as 
he  lounged  in  the  garden  between  breakfast  and 
train  time. 

4 Uncoinnionly  fine  girl  that!'  he  exclaimed, 
gazing  over  the  hedge. 

'Brother  Percy,'  cried  Brother  Jack,  who  was 
Prior  of  the  week, '  I  am  surprised  at  you  ! ' 

4  Oh,  I  merely  spoke  artistically  ;  1  only  admire 
her  as  I  would  a  horse,  or  a  mountain,  or  a  flower.' 

4 That  is  different,'  said  the  Prior  ;  'yet  I  would 
confine  my  admiration  as  much  as  possible  to  less 
dangerous  beauty.  A  man  gazes  upon  highly- 
finished  stilettoes  till  his  fingers  clutch,  and  he 
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thinks  of  bis  enemy:  he  watches  the  brilliant 
colours  of  a  6erpent,  and  the  poison-fangs  are  fixed 
in  his  flesh :  he  admires  the  mechanism  of  the 
newest  thing  in  concussion-shells,  and  the  amiable 
missile  slips  through  his  bands,  explodes,  and 
renders  him  fit  for  nothing  but  sausages :  his  eyes 
rest  carelessly  on  a  pretty  girl,  and  sanity,  liberty, 
happiness,  are  imperilled/ 

'You  speak  bike  a  book,  Jack,'  said  Brother 
Percy  ; '  bnt  take  care  !  By  Jove,  you  are  running 
into  the  same  danger  yourself!' 

'I?  I  was  only  observing  yonder  swallow,' 
returned  the  Prior. 

'  What  swallow  ?  Mine  ? '  said  Percy  sarcastically. 
'  You  must  think  it  capacious,  with  strong  powers 
of  gulp,  to  try  and  get  that  down,  Brother.' 

'The  Prior  is  not  learned  in  ornithology,'  said 
Brother  Joe,  who  had  just  lounged  up ;  '  what  he 
took  for  a  swallow  was  a  Betty  Martin? 

The  fact  that  a  glimpse  of  a  female  form  in  a 
neighbouring  garden  gave  rise  to  an  exhortation,  a 
moral  reflection,  an  equivocation,  and  two  bad 
puns,  sufficiently  shews  now  strictly  the  Monks  of 
Cockaigne  kept  the  rules  of  their  Order  during 
the  first  summer. 

Strongly  as  the  brethren  struggled  against  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  unpalatable  truth,  summer 
and  autumn  faded  away ;  the  evenings  closed  in 
quicker  and  quicker,  and  the  morning  plunge  in 
the  lock  became  a  painful  instead  of  a  pleasurable 
anticipation.  At  length,  Brother  Joe  got  the 
rheumatism,  and  Brother  Percy  a  cold  in  the  head, 
and  then  the  struggle  was  given  up ;  the  bathing 
was  discontinued,  the  boats  sent  off  to  tho  builder's, 
the  cellar  examined  and  replenished,  and  fires  fairly 
began. 
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The  popular  notion  with  respect  to  the  masonic 
brotherhood  is  Bomewhat  vague  and  uncertain.  It 
is  principally  associated  with  curious  ceremonies, 
terrible  oaths  and  ordeals,  a  very  close  acquaint- 
ance with  a  red-hot  poker  and  an  incandescent 
gridiron,  lamb-skin  aprons  like  a  toll-collector's 
bag,  mysterious  prefixes  and  affixes  to  the  members' 
names,  and  frightful  punishments  to  intruders,  who 
are  kept  off  by  a  dreadful  officer  called  the  Tyler. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  freemasons  are  a  band 
of  brothers,  fond  of  social  intercourse,  sirloins,  and 
champagne ;  and  that  they  are  a  set  of  jolly  good- 
fellows,  is  a  fact  which  nobody  can  deny. 

Now,  a  recent  papal  allocution  having  excited 
public  attention  to  the  masonic  body,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  giving  our  readers  a  little  informa- 
tion concerning  that  secret  institution. 

The  freemasons  boast  that  their  fraternity  is 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  existence,  and*  has 
existed  from  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Some  say  that  King 
Solomon  was  the  founder  of  the  science ;  others, 
that  it  existed  among  the  Egyptians  who  built  the 
pyramids ;  while  others,  bolder  still,  pretend  to 
trace  it  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Noan.  We  do 
not,  however,  intend  to  dive  so  deeply  into  the 
troubled  waters  of  history,  and  shall  content  our- 
selves with  stating  that  freemasonry  such  as  exists 
at  the  present  day  is  of  a  very  modern  origin, 
although  founded  upon  pretty  nearly  the  same 
principles  as  ancient  freemasonry.  In  the  middle 
ages,  bands  of  skilled  workmen  wandered  all  over 
Europe,  building  those  magnificent  cathedrals  and 


other  edifices  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  succeeding  age.  No  one  was  admitted  into 
the  craft  unless  properly  qualified,  and  was  duly 
examined  as  to  whether  he  possessed  a  competent 
skill  as  an  operative  workman ;  and  as  mason?, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  business,  were 
wanderers  upon  the  earth,  each  person,  on  his 
obtaining  admission  into  the  craft,  was  intrusted 
with  certain  secrets,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
shew  that  he  was  a  skilled  craftsman,  and  to 
obtain  employment  from  his  brethren  wherever  he 
went,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a  further 
examination  as  to  his  masonic  qualifications. 
Certain  laws  were  promulgated  for  the  regulation 
of  the  order,  and  for  preserving  good-conduct  and 
social  harmony  among  its  members.  Each  band  of 
workmen  formed  a  lodge,  which  was  presided  over 
by  some  eminent  brother,  who  saw  that  the 
members  of  his  lodge  properly  performed  their 
allotted  task,  and  received  their  just  due.  It  is 
some  sixteen  hundred  years  since  the  first  lodge 
was  formed  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of 
Caransius,  who  collected  a  number  of  iugenious 
masons  from  different  countries,  and  appointed  his 
steward,  St  Alban  or  Albanus,  to  be  the  principal 
superintendent,  or  Grand  Master,  of  their  assem- 
bbes.  From  that  time  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
freemasonry  flourished  with  varied  success  ;  the 
fraternity  being  employed  in  building  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  the  like  ;  their  last  important  work 
being  the  building  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  under 
the  management  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
was  the  Grand  Master  of  the  lodge  of  masons 
connected  with  the  building,  which  lodge  held 
its  assemblies  at  a  tavern  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard, 
called  the  Goose  and  Gridiron — a  lodge,  we  may 
mention,  which  is  still  in  existence  under  the  name 
of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  although  the  place  of 
their  meeting  is  now  in  the  congenial  quarters  of 
the  Ifrecmcitons*  Tavern, 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  masonry  made 
but  little  progress ;  and  subsequently,  the  number 
of  lodges  fell  off,  the  annual  festivals  were  but 
very  thinly  attended,  and  the  number  of  masons 
rapidly  diminished.  It  was  then  determined  by 
the  brethren  that  the  privileges  of  the  order 
should  no  longer  be  confined  to  operative  masons 
only,  but  that  any  one  duly  proposed,  approved, 
and  initiated,  should  be  admitted  to  a  participation 
in  them ;  so  that  freemasonry  from  an  operative 
became  but  a  speculative  science.  The  different 
tools  and  implements  made  use  of  in  architecture 
were  selected  to  imprint  serious  and  solemn  truths 
on  the  memory  of  freemasons,  whose  principal 
object  is  to  afford  mutual  aid,  support,  and  pro- 
tection to  one  another.  Freemasonry  is  the  centre 
of  union  between  good  men  and  true,  and  the 
happy  means  of  conciliating  friendship  among 
those  who  must  otherwise  have  remained  at  a 
perpetual  distance ;  and  being  founded  on  the 
broad  principles  of  morality,  virtue,  and  brotherly 
love,  unites  under  its  banners  men  of  every 
country,  sect,  and  opinion — Jew  or  Gentile, 
Mohammedan  or  Hindu ;  any  one,  in  fact,  who 
believes  in  the  existence  of  that  Supreme  Being, 
who  was  the  glorious  architect  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
and  as  freemasonry  is  universally  spread  over  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  wherever  a  member  of 
the  craft  may  go,  in  every  nation  he  will  find  a 
friend,  and  in  every  country  a  home. 

Mr  Laurie,  in  his  History  of  Freemasonry  in 
Scotland,  mentions  that  in  1748,  M.  Preverot,  a 
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gentleman  in  the  navy,  was  shipwrecked  on  an 
island  whose  viceroy  was  a  freemason.  Along 
with  bis  ship,  M.  Preverot  had  lost  all  his  money 
and  effects.  In  this  destitute  condition,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  viceroy,  and  related  his 
misfortunes.  The  viceroy  made  the  masonic  signs, 
which  being  immediately  returned  by  the  French- 
man, they  recognised  and  embraced  each  other  as 
brethren  of  the  same  order.  M.  Preverot  was 
conducted  to  the  viceroy's  house,  where  he  was 
furnished  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  till  a  ship 
bound  for  France  touched  the  island.  Before  his 
departure  in  this  vessel,  the  viceroy  loaded  him 
with  gifts,  and  gave  him  as  much  money  as  was 
necessary  for  carrying  him  into  his  native  country. 

During  the  first  American  war,  a  young  English 
officer  was  lying  wounded  in  an  intrenchment,  and 
was  about  to  receive  the  coup  de  grdct  from  a 
bayonet,  when  he  caught  sight  of  an  American 
officer,  and  indicated  to  him  that  he  was  a  free- 
mason ;  the  officer  knocked  aside  the  bayonet  wit  h 
bis  sword,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of  his  enemy, 
whom  he  took  to  his  own  home,  treated  as  a 
brother,  and  kept  for  two  or  three  months  in 
his  family  until  his  wounds  had  healed.  The 
officer  thus  saved,  came  back  to  Scotland,  and 
married  a  young  lady,  a  relative  of  the  noble 
family  of  Erskine ;  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage 
was  Lady  Alison,  the  wife  of  the  historian  of 
Europe. 

Freemasons  are  a  body  recognised  and  allowed  by 
the  state,  and  favoured  by  the  law,  and  in  the  act 
of  parliament  which  was  passed  for  the  suppression 
of  secret  societies,  a  saving-clause  was  inserted  in 
favour  of  freemasons'  lodges.  It  is  thought  by 
some— and  among  others  by  the  pope— that  a  free- 
masons' lodge  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  reli- 
gious and  political  discussion  society.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  cases  freemasonry  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  politics  ;  and  in  America,  some  forty 
years  ago,  a  somewhat  serious  agitation  was  caused 
among  the  masons  and  the  anti-masons,  the  latter 
headed  by  John  Quincey  Adams,  who  used  his 
influence  as  President  of  the  United  States  to  put 
down  *  the  abominable  institution.'  It  is  said  that 
one  William  Morgan  having  announced  for  publica- 
tion a  book  professing  to  divulge  the  whole  secrets 
of  freemasonry,  was  kidnapped,  under  pretended 
forma  and  warrants  of  law,  by  his  brother-masons, 
removed  from  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  borders 
of  Canada,  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  there 
most  barbarously  murdered.  The  different  states 
were  for  many  years  much  excited  upon  the  subject 
—a  regular  warfare  arose  between  the  masons 
and  anti-masons ;  newspapers  and  magazines  were 
started,  and  many  pamphlets  and  volumes  pub- 
lished. Several  persons  were  punished  for  the 
abduction,  but  the  actual  murderers,  it  is  said,  were 
sheltered  by  masonic  lodges,  and  rescued  from 
justice.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  masons' 
lodges  have  as  much  to  do  with  religious  and 
political  discussions  as  the  attendants  at  a  county 
ball,  or  the  guests  at  a  wedding-breakfast ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  eminent  men  who 
have  been  and  are  freemasons,  we  cannot  believe 
them  such  a  dangerous  and  wicked  sect  as  some 
folks  would  have  us  believe.  Frederick  the  Great, 
Washington,  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  late  President  Lincoln,  and  the  king  of  the 
Belgians,  princes  and  dukes  by  the  dozen  (includ- 
ing the  Duke  of  Wellington),  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  many  of  the  leadiug  men  of  modern 


times,  have  gone  in  boldly  for  the  mystic  gripe,  and 
been  initiated  into  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of 
freemasonry.  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  were 
both  masons,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  fraternity  that 
before  long  the  heir-apparent  will  become  a  brother. 

Until  the  year  1813,  the  freemasons  in  England 
were  governed  by  two  Grand  Lodges,  each  presided 
over  by  a  royal  duke ;  but  in  the  year  named,  both 
lodges  became  amalgamated,  under  the  title  of  the 
United  Grand  Lodge  of  England — the  Duke  of 
Sussex  being  appointed  the  Grand  Master,  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  much  ability  and  zeal  until 
1 830,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Grand 
Master,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  under  whose  rule  the 
craft  has  increased  alike  in  prosperity  and  numbers. 

The  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  Grand 
Master,  who  is  elected  annually,  he  being  assisted 
in  his  duties  by  a  number  of  lieutenants,  generally 
one  for  each  county  or  district,  called  provincial 
Grand  Masters,  who  govern  the  craft  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  The  proper  style  of  the 
emit  is  'The  Ancient  Fraternity  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons' — that  is,  persons  who  have 
received  the  freedom  of  the  corporation,  and  have 
been  duly  accepted  or  initiated  into  its  mysteries  ; 
and  when  a  person  is  once  made  a  freemason, 
he  remains  a  freemason  for  ever.  For  dishonest 
actions  or  improper  behaviour,  he  may,  however, 
be  turned  out  of  the  lodges  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. When  a  regularly  constituted  body  of  free- 
masons assembles  for  masonic  purposes,  the  place 
of  meeting  is  called  the  lodge,  although  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  freeniasons  themselves  ;  just 
as  we  use  the  word  church  to  apply  equally  to  the 
building  in  which  the  worshippers  congregate,  as 
well  as  to  the  congregation  itself. 

No  lodge  can  be  formed  without  a  charter  or 
warrant  of  constitution  from  the  Grand  Lodge, 
obtained  on  petition  to  the  Grand  Master.  The 
lodge  having  been  properly  formed  by  virtue  of 
such  warrant,  it  is  then  consecrated  in  a  solemn 
and  impressive  manner  by  some  skilful  deputy 
of  the  Grand  Master ;  a  procession  is  formed  ;  the 
chaplain  offers  up  a  prayer ;  and  a  variety  of  other 
formalities  having  been  observed,  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  then  solemnly  dedicates  the  lodge  to  God, 
to  masonry,  and  to  benevolence  and  universal 
charity.  The  Hallelujah  chorus  appropriately  closes 
the  ceremony. 

Ancient  craft  masonry  consists  of  three  degrees 
— including  the  Royal  Arch — Entered  Apprentice, 
the  Fellow  Craft,  and  the  Master  Mason.  The 
regulations  yarding  the  admission  of  members 
into  the  fraternity  are  necessarily  very  stringent, 
in  order  that  none  but  worthy  men  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  craft  A  lodge  of  masons  is  called 
together  by  summons  sent  to  each  member,  and  in 
such  summons  are  set  out  the  names,  addresses,  and 
occupations  of  all  persons  applying  for  admission 
into  the  lodge.  When  the  lodge  is  held,  each  can- 
didate is  proposed  and  seconded,  and  then  balloted 
for.  If  three  black  balls  appear  against  him,  he 
is  rejected.  In  some  lodges,  one  or  two  balls  will 
exclude  a  candidate ;  but  in  any  case,  three  wilL 
Each  candidate  must  be  of  the  nobler  sex,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  (except  in  certain  cases),  and 
at  the  time  of  his  initiation,  in  reputable  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  the  candidate  has  to  sign  his  name 
to  a  declaration  of  these  facts,  an  individual  who 
cannot  write  is  therefore  ineligible. 

The  book  of  Constitutions,  published  in  London 
by  the  command  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  which 
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forma  the  lex  scrivta  of  freemasonry,  declares  that 
the  officers  of  a  lodge  are  the  Master  and  his  two 
wardens,  two  deacons,  an  inner  and  an  outeT  guard, 
the  latter  being  more  usually  known  as  the  tyler. 
There  must  also  be  a  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and 
there  are  also  in  many  lodges  a  chaplain,  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  stewards.  The  master,  and 
treasurer,  and  tyler  are  elected  yearly  by  the 
members  by  ballot  The  appointment  of  the  other 
officers  rests  with  the  Master  of  the  lodge. 

The  fee  for  initiation  varies  in  the  different 
lodges ;  but  the  minimum  is,  except  in  certain  cases, 
three  guineas  for  a  county,  and  live  guineas  for  a 
London  lodge.  There  is  also  a  yearly  subscription 
by  each  member  of  a  lodge,  varying  in  amount 
from  a  few  shillings  to  as  many  pounds. 

The  freemasons  are  not,  like  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  Foresters,  a  friendly  society,  in  the  legal  sense 
of  that  term.  They  are  not  legally  entitled,  in 
case  of  illness,  to  any  pecuniary  assistance  from 
the  funds  of  the  craft,  nor  will  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  brother  be  entitled  to  anything  from  her 
late  husband's  lodge.  But  what  freemasons  are 
not  legally  bound  to  do,  they  will  often  do  volun- 
tarily and  for  charity's  sake.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  school  at  Battorsea  Rise  for  maintaining, 
clothing,  and  educating  female  children,  daughters 
of  decayed  freemasons.  There  is  also  a  Masonic 
Institution  at  Tottenham  for  the  sons  of  indigent 
OT  deceased  freemasons,  of  which  excellent  Insti- 
tution our  most  gracious  Queen  is  patroness  ; 
and  there  is  also  a  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
at  Croydon  for  aged  freemasons  and  their  widows. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  benevolent  fund  of 
some  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  distributed 
monthly  to  distressed  masons.  For  all  these 
charitable  purposes,  portions  of  each  candidate's 
initiation-fee  and  yearly  subscription  are  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ladies  are  excluded  from  all  masonic 
honours  and  secrets,  giving  rise,  we  dare  say,  to 
many  matrimonial  '  tiffs.'  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  an  occurrence  at  Vienna,  shewing  that  the  fair 
sex  are  the  same  there  as  here  with  respect  to 
curiosity.  Several  German  ladies  having  been 
bafHed  in  their  attempts  upon  the  secrecy  of  their 
husbands  and  admirers,  converted  their  curiosity 
into  revenge,  and  attempted  to  inflame  Maria 
Theresa,  the  empress-queen,  against  the  lodges  in 
Vienna  Their  attempt  was  in  some  measure 
successful,  as  they  persuaded  her  to  issue  an  order 
for  surprising  all  the  freemasons  in  the  city  when 
assembled  in  their  lodges.  This  plan  was,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  L,  who,  being  himself  a  freemason,  declared 
his  readiness  to  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his 
masonic  brethren. 

It  is  one  of  tho  inviolable  rules  of  freemasonry 
that  none  but  males  can  be  admitted.  The  ladies 
are  therefore  rigorously,  and,  as  they  say,  unfeel- 
ingly excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  mysteries 
and  privileges  of  the  craft. 

Notwithstanding  this,  one  instance  is  on  record 
of  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth  having  been 
made  a  freemason;  but  the  means  she  took  to 
obtain  the  honour  were  dishonourable  in  them- 
selves, and  therefore  unworthy  of  being  adopted 
by  other  members  of  the  fair  sex.  In  France, 
the  fair  creatures,  excited  perhaps  by  the  per- 
fection of  character  which  their  husbands  nad 
reached  through  being  freemasons,  or,  what  is  much 


more  likely,  roused  by  the  spirit  of  inquisitiveness 
which  has  accompanied  all  of  them  since  our 
mother  Eve,  introduced  a  Masonry  of  Adoption  for 
women.  The  members  were  called  sisters  ;  and  the 
labours  of  the  lodge  being  ended,  balls  and  banquets 
pleasantly  wound  up  the  evening.  The  first  of 
these  female  lodges,  called  La  Candeur,  was  opened 
in  Paris  in  1786,  a  duchess  being  the  Grand  Mis- 
tress. After  the  Revolution,  the  Empress  J osephine 
presided  over  the  '  Loge  Imperiale  d' Adoption  des 
Francs  Chevaliers'  at  Strasbourg. 

The  Royal  Arch  is  the  highest  degree  in  free- 
masonry recognised  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
The  masons  in  this  degree  are  called  companions, 
and  when  assembled,  a  chapter. 

In  addition  to  those  we  have  already  mentioned, 
there  are  nearly  thirty  other  degrees — to  which, 
however,  but  very  few  masons  aspire.  There  are 
several  masonic  orders  of  chivalry,  such  as  Knights 
Templars  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  Hospitallers  ot  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Rhodes,  and  of  Malta. 
These  hold  encampments,  and  the  members  assume 
the  most  strange  and  high-sounding  names. 

After  the  revival  of  freemasonry  in  the  last 
century,  it  was  customary  to  hold  the  lodges  at 
taverns,  each  lodge  being  usually  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  house  in  which  it  assembled.  But 
since  masonic  halls  have  come  into  vogue,  other 
distinctive;  names  have  been  introduced,  which 
are  of  a  somewhat  strange  and  fantastic  character. 
Falmouth  rejoices  in  a  Lodge  of  Love  and 
Honour ;  Winchester,  in  a  Lodge  of  Economy ; 
Oravesend,  in  a  Lodge  of  Freedom ;  the  London 
Tavern  has  a  Lodge  of  Felicity ;  Fetter  Lane, 
a  Strong  Man  Lodge;  Cambridge,  a  Scientific 
Lodge  ;  Whitehaven,  a  Sun,  Square,  and  Com- 
passes Lodge ;  Burnley,  a  Lodge  of  Silent 
Temple ;  Warrington,  a  Lodge  of  Lights  ;  Preston, 
a  Lodge  of  Unanimity ;  while  Madras  has  a  Lodge 
of  Perfect  Unanimity ;  Calcutta  has  a  Lodge  of 
Humility  with  Fortitude,  and  another  of  Courage 
with  Humanity ;  Crewe  has  a  Lodge  of  the  Four 
Cardinal  Virtues ;  Haworth,  a  Three  Graces  Lodge  ; 
Frtematoni  Tavern,  a  Lodge  of  the  Nine  Muses ; 
while  Heckmondwike  has  an  Amphibious  Lodge, 
composed,  we  presume,  of  frogs,  crocodiles,  and 
hippopotami. 

There  are  nearly  eleven  hundred  lodges  under 
the  control  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England :  of  this 
number,  some  one  hundred  and  seventy  are  in 
London,  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  Freemasons' 
HaU  in  Great  Queen  Street ;  over  five  hundred  and 
sixty  are  scattered  over  other  parts  of  England  and 
Wales.  Rutlandshire  has  none ;  Bedfordshire,  but 
three ;  while  Lancashire  has  nearly  one  hundred. 
There  are  others  in  the  Channel  Islands,  India 
(there  are  ten  in  Calcutta),  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
West  Indies,  North  and  South  America,  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  The  1st,  6th,  12th,  14th,  31st,  and 
89th  regiments  of  foot  have  lodges  attached  to  their 
respective  corps.  In  addition  to  these,  there  arc 
nearly  one  thousand  Royal  Arch  chapters  under 
the  same  jurisdiction.  In  the  above  numbers  are 
not  of  course  included  lodges  in  Scotland  or  Ireland ; 
each  of  which  countries  has  its  own  Grand  Lodge. 

In  round  numbers,  there  are  about  one  million 
and  a  quarter  of  free  and  accepted  masons  scattered 
upon  tne  face  of  the  globe.  Of  this  number,  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  English  masons ; 
one  hundred  thousand,  Scotch ;  fifty  thousand,  Irish. 
There  are  about  six  hundred  thousand  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  ;  half  that  number  in  the  United 
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States ;  and  fifty  thousand  in  other  parta  of  the 
world.  In  England,  there  are  two  or  throe  thousand 
persons  initiated  each  year  ;  and  papal  allocutions 
and  feminine  denunciations  notwithstanding,  the 
masonic  body  is  said  to  be  everywhere  increasing. 


IRELAND  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  Ireland  was  unques- 
tionably much  behind  England  in  civilisation. 
Even  the  virtues  of  those  days  partook  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  vices — Irish  hospitality  was  reck- 
less and  ruinous,  and  Irish  courage  rash  and  cruel. 
As  in  India  at  the  present  day,  the  mountain 
tribes  still  retain  the  feudal  manners  of  the  middle 
ages,  so  in  the  times  wo  aro  going  to  describe, 
there  existed,  away  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
court  and  its  surrounding  halo  of  light,  the  wild  and 
almost  savage  habits  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Insolent  exolusiveness,  a  wanton  and  cowardly 
contempt  for  the  weak  and  defenceless,  a  defiant 
disregard  of  law,  and  a  ferocious  love  of  fighting, 
deformed  even  men  of  the  highest  principles  and 
the  noblest  blood. 

What  is  tolerated  in  a  capital,  will  always  pre- 
vail to  a  greater  degree  in  the  provinces.  The 
street-brawls  in  Dublin  seventy-six  years  ago  would 
not  have  disgraced  London  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  ;  and  such  trade-fights  as  Pepys  describes  as 
the  back-sword  fights  of  his  day,  between  the  water- 
men and  butchers,  or  the  butchers  and  weavers, 
were  mere  school-boy  quarrels  to  the  desperate 
conflicts  of  the  Dublin  factions  of  seventy-six 
years  ago. 

In  1790,  a  deadly  hostility  long  cherished  between 
the  Liberty  Boys,  or  tailors  and  weavers  of  the 
Coombe,  and  the  butchers  of  Ormond  Market, 
broke  into  open  war.  The  battles  often  lasted  two 
whole  days,  shops  being  closed,  and  all  traffic  and 
business  suspended  in  the  locality  of  the  fight. 
The  bridges  were  taken  and  retaken,  and  the  com- 
batants struggling  up  to  Thomas  Street,  and  down 
again  to  the  Broad-stone,  left,  as  they  ebbed  and 
flowed,  a  wake  of  maimed  and  wounded.  The 
butchers  used  their  broad  sharp  knives  with  all 
the  dexterity  of  habit,  not  to  stab,  but  to  hough- 
that  is,  to  lame  their  adversaries  for  life  by  cutting 
the  back  tendons  of  their  legs.  The  Liberty  Boys 
would  sometimes  playfully  retaliate  by  hanging 
the  butchers  they  captured  by  the  jaws  to  the 
hooks  in  their  own  meat-market  In  these  savage 
affrays,  the  students  of  Trinity  College  generally 
fought  against  the  butchers.  In  a  certain  battle, 
when  the  weavers  had  been  driven  back  to  their 
dens  in  the  dirty  Liberty,  the  butchers  seized  some 
under-graduates,  and  pitying  their  youth,  and 
respecting  their  social  rank,  hung  them  on  hooks 
in  Ormond  Market,  each  lad  by  the  waistband  of 
his  breeches. 

These  gownsmen,  who  were  prompt  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  their  order,  used  to  fight,  and  inflict 
mortal  wounds  too,  with  the  heavy  iron  keys  of 
their  rooms,  which  they  slung  in  the  sleeves  or 
tails  of  their  academic  gowns.  Any  bailiff  that 
dared  to  follow  his  victim  into  the  College  quad., 
was  instantly  dragged  to  the  pump.  They  on  one 
occasion  nailed  a  bailiff  by  the  ears  to  this  pump, 
at  the  express  direction  ot  one  of  the  fellows,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time. 

l'oremost  in  reckless  eccentricity  and  violence  in 
those  days  were  the  'Bucks,'  or  fighting  dandies. 
Their  favourite  amusement  was  to  cut  off  the  end 


of  their  scabbards,  in  order  that  the  point  of  the 
sword  might  protrude,  so  as  to  be  able  to  prick  an 
adversary  without  killing  him.  More  tnau  one 
dilatory  barber  was,  it  is  said,  put  to  death  by  the 
Dublin  Bucks  for  not  keeping  his  appointment 
In  the  coffee-houses,  they  drew  on  you  if  you 
touched  their  coat,  and  sometimes  almost  for 
looking  at  them. 

In  1784,  six  Bucks  (a  lord,  two  colonels,  and 
three  aides-de-camp  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant)  were 
returning  home  along  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin, 
flushed  with  wine  after  a  party  at  the  Attorney- 
general's,  when  they  suddenly  resolved  to  go  to  a 
public-house  kept  by  a  man  named  Flattery,  and 
'  sweat '  him,  that  is,  make  him  give  up  his  fire- 
arms. They  first  pinked  the  waiter,  then  insulted 
the  landlady  ;  and  on  the  landlord  knocking  one  of 
the  fellows  down,  they  drew  their  swords.  On  the 
landlord  arming  himself  with  a  gun,  and  clearing 
the  house,  the  Bucks  led  on  some  soldiers  to  sack 
the  place,  which  they  would  have  done,  had  not 
some  volunteers  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sheriff,  and 
quelled  the  riot  The  Bucks,  however,  being  of 
high  rank,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  did  not  even  order 
the  arrest  of  the  offenders. 

An  insolent  Buck  was  once  trailing  his  morning- 
gown  (but  this  story  is  of  an  earlier  date)  at 
Lucas's,  a  fashionable  coffee-house  at  Dublin,  near 
the  Royal  Exchange,  when  a  quiet  man,  crossing  the 
room  for  a  newspaper,  happened  to  tread  on  the 
train  of  the  dandy,  who  instantly  flashed  out  his 
sword,  and  drove  the  offender  to  the  nearest  wall. 
But  as  the  bully  drew  back  to  make  a  savage  and 
deadly  lunge,  the  quiet  man,  in  the  agony  of 
despair,  drew  a  small  ornamental  tuck  that  he  wore 
merely  for  ornament  sprang  on  one  side  of  the 
point  and  stabbed  the  '  Pinkmdiudie '  to  the  heart 

The  less  ferocious  Bucks  were  extravagantly 
silly.  They  perpetrated  all  the  more  preposterous 
of  the  chivalric  absurdities,  ignoring  altogether 
the  knightly  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  and  honour. 
Seeing  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Rutland  dip  her 
hands  into  a  finger-glass  after  dinner,  Colonel  St 
Leger  seized  the  glass,  and  drained  its  contents. 
'  You  will  have  another  treat  to-night  Sallenger,' 
laughed  the  good-natured  Duke,  'for  her  Grace 
washes  her  feet  after  supper.' 

Another  Buck  earned  the  sobriquet  of '  Jerusalem 
Whaley,'  by  a  bet  he  made  to  go  to  the  Holy  City, 
play  ball  against  its  walls,  and  return  in  a  given 
time. 

Duelling  was  another  reproach  of  the  tardy  civil- 
isation of  Ireland  seventy  years  ago.  Who  could 
refuse  to  fight  when  it  was  every  gentleman's  wish 
to  be  able  to  boast  that  he  had  shot  his  man }  There 
could  be  no  good  manners  while  it  was  considered 
a  sign  of  courage  and  spirit  to  be  quarrelsome. 
Attorney-generals  and  chief-justices  fought  duels, 
and  as  for  barristers,  they  were  always  fighting. 
Grattan  shot  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Curran  fought  an  Attorney-general ;  and  as  for  Lord 
Norbury,  he  fought  half-a-dozen  persons,  and,  as 
the  phrase  ran, '  shot  up  into  preferment' 

In  these  pugnacious  times,  pistols  were  generally 
kept  at  good  inns,  and  the  ghastly  order  used  to  be, 
'  Pistols  for  two,  breakfast  for  one.' 

Sword-fights  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Such  an  encounter  once  took 
place  in  St  Stephen's  Green  between  Fighting 
Fitzgerald  and  a  man-about-town.  They  sprang  at 
each  other  like  game-cocks;  a  crowd  collected, 
and  a  ring  was  formed.   Irishmen  appreciate  a 
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fight  'For  God's  sake,  part  them,  or  they'll  kill 
one  another,'  cried  a  philanthropist  among  the 
bystanders.  'No,  no,'  replied  a  grave  man  who 
stood  next  him ;  '  fur  Heaven's  sake,  let  them  fight 
it  out,  for  then  one  will  be  run  through  and  the 
other  hung  for  the  murder ;  so  we  shall  get  rid  of 
two  pests  at  the  same  time.' 

One  of  the  great  duellists  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
was  a  rascal  named  Hayes,  whose  nose  was  re- 
markable for  a  huge  fleshy  wart,  at  which  his 
adversaries  always  aimed.  A  certain  man  refusing 
to  fight  this  bully,  'Nosey,'  as  he  was  generally 
called,  forbade  bis  son  his  presence  till  he  brought 
him  the  ear  of  the  offender.  With  true  Albanian 
readiness,  the  son  executed  his  commission. 

Another  notorious  madman  in  this  way  was 
Pat  Power,  a  fat,  drunken,  red-faced,  powerful 
scoundrel.  When  ho  challenged  Bob  Briscoe,  an 
old  boon-companion  of  his,  he  Bhewed  his  lingering 
friendship  for  Ixim  by  shooting  off  only  the  top  of 
one  ear,  and  half  one  whisker.  This  fire-eater 
was  always  ready  to  fight  a  duel  for  any  friend 
who  required  his  services.  When  in  England,  Pat 
Power  was  once  or  twice  insulted  in  the  coffee- 
houses he  frequented.  Once  when  supper  was  served 
up  to  him,  he  found  under  the  covers  nothing  bat 
potatoes.  Power  whispered  his  servant,  and  quietly 
ate  the  potatoes,  much  to  the  scornful  delight  of 
the  jokers.  Just  as  he  had  finished,  his  servant 
reappeared,  with  two  covered  dishes,  one  of  which  lie 
placed  before  his  master,  and  one  before  the  English- 
men. When  the  covers  were  removed,  a  loaded 
pistol  was  seen  in  each  dish.  Power,  cocking  his 
with  an  angry  click,  told  his  adversary  to  take  up 
the  other,  saying  they  were  at  a  nice  distance  for  a 
close  shot ;  and  that  if  one  fell,  he  would  then  give 
satisfaction  to  the  other.  The  Englishmen  instantly 
fled  from  the  room,  and  Power  then  paid  the  bill, 
and  left  the  place  triumphant. 

Bryan  Maguire  was  another  stark-staring  mad 
duellist.  He  was  a  big,  burly,  cashiered  officer, 
with  a  bull  neck  and  an  elephant's  shoulders.  His 
'humour,'  as  Nym  would  have  said,  was  to  stand 
on  a  street-crossing,  and  to  jostle  into  the  heaped- 
up  mud  any  one  who  dared  attempt  to  pass  him. 
Ills  domestic  habits  were  equally  New  Zealandish. 
He  seldom  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant,  but  fired 
at  it  till  it  sounded.  His  wife  had  such  confidence 
in  his  Bkilh  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  out 
a  lighted  candle  for  Maguire  to  snuff  with  a  pistol- 
bullet  at  so  many  paces.  This  infamous  bully 
imed  to  sit  for  days  at  his  open  window.  If  any 
one  passed  whose  manners  irritated  him,  he  would 
fling  some  rubbish  at  him.  When  the  passer-by 
looked  up,  Bryan  woidd  spit  in  his  face,  and  offer 
him  a  loaded  pistol  and  an  invitation  to  an  instant 
duel. 

Abduction  was  another  barbarous  custom  preva- 
lent in  Ireland  from  the  middle  ages  till  late  in  the 
last  century.  As  the  motive  of  abduction  was 
nearly  always  money,  the  savage  practice  had  not 
even  a  tinge  of  romance  or  wild  chivalry  to  sanctify 
it  A  popular  notion  prevailed  that  it  was  no 
abduction  if  the  girl  rode  on  the  saddle,  and  the 
man  behind  her.  In  1707,  an  act  was  passed  ren- 
dering abduction  by  force  a  capital  offence.  An 
Abduction  Club  existed  at  one  time  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  members  drew  lots  for  the  heiresses 
of  the  country,  and  the  club  hired  emissaries  to 
ascertain  the  habits  of  the  family,  the  houses  the 
young  lady  was  likely  to  visit,  and  the  best  means 
of  carrying  her  off  safely. 


The  saddest  tragedy  in  connection  with  this 
infamous  crime  occurred  in  Deny  in  1761.  A 
reckless,  dissipated  young  merchant  squireen,  named 
M'Naghten,  persuaded  the  daughter  of  a  Mr  Knox 
of  Prehen  to  plight  herself  to  him.  The  pretended 
marriage  being  set  aside  in  the  spiritual  court, 
M'Naghten  threatened  to  lie  in  wait  and  murder  the 
judge.  The  result  was,  tliat  the  rascal  wa9  obliged 
to  flee  to  England,  whence,  however,  he  returned  to 
hide  himself  in  the  woods  at  Prehen.  Hearing  that 
Mr  Knox  was  about  to  take  his  daughter  to  Dublin 
to  wean  her  from  the  love  of  Buch  a  scoundrel, 
M'Naghten  and  three  men  lay  in  wait  for  the  car- 
riage, and  stopped  it.  They  first  shot  and  disabled 
a  blacksmith  who  was  the  husband  of  Miss  Knox's 
nurse,  and  her  armed  guard.  The  blinds  being 
drawn,  M'Naghten  discharged  a  heavily-loaded 
blunderbuss  into  the  carriage,  killing  Miss  Knox 
on  the  spot  A  shot  was  then  fired  from  the 
carriage,  which  hit  the  murderer,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  wounded  by  a  shot  from  Mr  Knox's 
servant,  who  had  hidden  himself  behind  a  turf- 
Ftack.  The  country  was  soon  alarmed,  and  five  hun- 
dred pounds  offered  for  the  culprit  A  company  of 
light  horse  scouring  the  country,  found  the  wounded 
wretch  hidden  in  a  farmer's  hayloft.  He  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  but  was  lodged  in  Lifford 
jail.  Atv  the  trial,  M'Naghten  was  brought  into 
court  in  a  blanket,  and  laid  on  a  table  in  the  dock. 
The  murderer  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was 
hung  on  the  road  near  Strabane  and  Deny. 
M'Naghten  appeared  on  the  day  of  execution 
clothed  in  black.  Exerting  all  his  remaining 
strength  to  throw  himself  off  the  ladder,  he  did  so 
with  such  impetuosity  that  the  rope  broke,  and  he 
fell  groaning  to  the  ground.  The  crowd,  pitying 
his  courage  and  misfortune,  tried  to  induce  aim  to 
escape,  but  the  man  refused,  saying  proudly, '  that 
he  would  never  live  to  be  pointed  at  as  the  half- 
hanged  man.'  He  called  to  his  servant,  who 
was  also  waiting  to  be  hung,  removed  the  rope 
from  his  neck,  and  placed  it  on  his  own.  He 
then  collected  his  energies,  mounted  the  ladder, 
threw  himself  off,  and  died  without  a  struggle. 

An  Irish  execution  was  a  ghastly  sight,  an 
element  of  reckless  buffoonery  mending  with  its 
cruelty  and  honors.  When  a  man  was  condemned 
to  death,  his  relatives  usually  sent  him  his  coffin, 
as  a  mark  of  remembrance  and  kind  feeling.  The 
man  on  whom  the  pathetic  and  fine  old  Bong  of 
The  Night  before  Larry  too*  stretched  was  composed, 
was  a  crippled  outcast,  named  Lambert  He 
spent  the  last  night  of  his  life  playing  cards  and 
drinking  on  his  own  coffin.  Although  cowardly, 
he  was  Ferocious,  and  had  always  urged  the  murder 
of  those  whom  he  helped  to  rob.  On  his  way  to 
the  gibbet,  he  screamed  and  fought,  and  had  to  be 
drugged  by  the  cord  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows. 
The  great  desire  of  a  condemned  man  was  to  get 
his  fnends  to  promise  to  have  the  surgeons  open 
his  jugular  vein,  in  hopes  of  recovering  him, 
because  a  celebrated  Dublin  murderer  had  once 
been  resuscitated.  The  hangman  (with  execrable 
taste)  was  always  disguised  in  a  fantastic  manner. 
He  wore  a  grotesquo  mask  on  his  face,  and  on  his 
back  an  enormous  hump,  formed  by  a  concealed 
wooden  bowl,  on  which  he  received  the  shower  of 
stones  that  poured  on  him,  and  rebounded  from 
him  the  moment  the  cart  drew  from  under  the 
murderer's  feet 

Tom  Galvin,  the  hangman,  was  a  notoriety  in 
his  day.    Persons  used  to  visit  him  in  his  old 
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ago  to  see  the  rope  with  which  he  had  hung  many 
of  his  own  nearest  relations.  The  favourite  prac- 
tical joke  of  this  wretch  was  to  suddenly  and  alily 
slip  the  rope  round  a  visitor's  neck,  and  give  it  a 
sudden  chuck,  so  as  to  nearly  strangle  him.  If  a 
criminal  was  ever  respited,  the  old  man  would 
curse  and  grumble  at  any  one  'taking  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  poor  old  man.'  He  was 
always  impatient  and  testy  if  the  criminal  on  the 
ladder  took  up  too  long  a  time  with  his  prayers. 
*  Long  Ufa  to  you,'  he  used  to  say;  'make  haste 
wid  your  prayer;  the  people  is  getting  tired  under 
the  swing-swong.' 

The  most  barbarous  execution,  however,  recorded 
in  Ireland  was  an  amateur  one,  when  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Wicklow  militia,  a  tall,  robust  man,  named 
Hepenstal,  finding  no  tree  to  hang  a 1  Croppy'  on, 
actually  killed  the  rebel  by  swinging  him  over  his 
shoulder  with  a  drum-cord. 

In  1793,  a  gang  of  robbers  was  captured  near 
Bruff.  One  of  them  was  a  woman  named  Farrell, 
who  had,  it  appeared,  always  been  expected  to 
find  cord  for  persons  condemned  to  death  by  the 
gang.  She  had  been  known  to  take  off  her 
petticoat,  and  twist  the  torn  strips  into  a  rope, 
the  strength  of  which  she  would:  sit  down  and 
complacently  test 

Such  wero  some  of  the  barbarisms  prevalent 
among  a  fine,  generous,  but  reckless  people  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Regarding  our  Irish 
kinsfolk  with  affection,  let  us  hope  that  improved 
legislation,  and  the  increased  demand  for  labour 
produced  by  the  incessant  drain  of  emigration,  will 
soon  help  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  such  national 
errors  as  we  have  just  described. 

A  MAN  WITH  A  LARGE  FAMILY. 

The  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe  is  the  tradi- 
tional representative  of  the  parent  afflicted  with  a 
large  family.  The  Old  Woman  might  have  had 
seventy  children ;  perhaps  she  had  more  ;  certainly 
she  had  so  many  'she  didnt  know  what  to  do.' 
There  is  a  man  in  Bristol,  however,  who  beats  the 
Old  Woman  out  of  sight  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  his  family.  How  many  has  he,  then  ?  the  reader 
will  ask.  Wall,  to  reply  with  the  same  precision 
of  language  as  was  used  by  the  member  of  parlia- 
ment, who,  not  being  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  Euclid,  once  described  a  rent  in  a  ship's  side  as 
'  about  as  long  as  a  bit  of  string,'  it  may  be  said 
that  George  Muller  of  Bristol  has  more  than  a  mile 
of  children.  Place  them  in  a  line,  with  a  couple 
of  yards  between  each  of  them,  and  then  count  up 
what  space  will  be  covered  by  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children — that  being  the  number 
for  which  George  Muller  has  to  provide  daily.  It 
is  considered  a  large  family  when  fifteen  sit  down 
to  table— but  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  I  That  is 
something  like  a  family.  What  a  fortune  the  man 
must  have,  to  fill  so  many  mouths.  It  is  a 
respectable  colony  that  has  to  be  dealt  with ! 
Eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dinners  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  a  year ;  ditto  breakfasta  and 
teas  ;  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  children  to  clothe 
and  to  educate  !  Then  they  live  in  houses  which 
are  more  like  castles  than  ordinary  dwellings.  Beds 
for  eleven  hundred  and  fifty ;  school-rooms  for 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty;  play-rooms  for  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty ;  nurseries  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  eleven  hundred  and  fifty;  play-grounds  for 
those  who  are  old  enough  to  dance  on  the  spring- 


board or  swing  on  the  round-about,  and  toys  for 
the  little  ones.  Then  there  is  an  army  of  nurses, 
and  teachers,  and  servants.  Again  the  reader  will 
say :  '  What  a  fortune  the  man  must  have ! '  The 
surmise  is  entirely  erroneous.  George  Muller  is  a 
poor  man.  He  has  nothing  but  what  people  choose 
to  give  him,  and  the  rule  of  his  life  is  never  to  ask 
anybody  for  anything,  and  never  to  publish  the 
name  of  anybody  who  gives  him  anything.  What ! 
A  poor  man  keep  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  children 
in  these  handsome  dwellings,  feed  them,  clothe 
them,  and  educate  them  ?  Preposterous  I  So  it 
would  appear;  and  yet  it  is  not  preposterous,  when 
the  matter  is  explained,  although  it  may  have 
something  of  the  wonderful,  and  even  of  the  mira- 
culous, in  it 

George  Muller,  whoso  name  will  probably  here- 
after be  identified  with  orphanages,  as  the  name  of 
Robert  Raikes  is  identified  with  Sunday  schools,  is 
a  Prussian  by  birth,  having  been  born  at  Kroppen- 
staedt,  near  Halberstadt,  in  1805.  His  father  was 
a  collector  of  excise  for  the  Prussian  government 
In  1829,  Mr  Muller  came  to  England,  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  missionary  in  connection 
with  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews.  This  connection,  however,  never 
was  formed,  and  he  became  the  minister  of  a  small 
congregation  of  'Brethren'  at  Teignmouth.  In 
1832,  he  went  to  Bristol,  and  with  Henry  Craik,  the 
eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  became  a  minister  among 
the  Brethren  there.  These  co-workers  stipulated 
that  they  should  have  no  fixed  salary — a  practice 
which  Mr  Muller  adopted  at  Teignmouth ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  Mr  Muller  has  never  had  any  salary, 
although  he  has  preached  regularly  in  Bristol  for 
over  thirty-four  years.  A  man  who  has  no  means, 
who  declines  to  accept  a  salary,  and  who  also  makes 
it  a  fixed  rule  of  life  never  to  ask  anybody  for  any- 
thing, is  in  rather  a  peculiar  position.  Mr  Muller 
having  adopted  this  course,  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  what  people  who  knew  his  habits  chose 
to  give  him.  One  person  would  send  him  a  present 
of  a  hat,  another  would  send  him  a  suit  of  clothes  ; 
and  it  happened  at  times  that  these  precarious  gifts 
did  not  always  come  exactly  when  they  were 
wanted,  and  Mr  Muller  occasionally  was  dressed  in 
the  reverse  of  what  is  called  'the  extreme  of 
Fash  ion.'  Still  he  preached,  cheerfully ;  and  shortly 
before  1836,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  many  a 
time  he  had  not  sixpence  in  tne  world,  he  conceived 
the  idea,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  something  in 
the  way  of  providing  for  poor  orphans  who  had  lost 
both  father  and  mother  by  death.  Accordingly,  on 
the  11th  of  April  1836,  he  fitted  up  the  house  he 
was  then  living  in  at  No.  6  Wilson  Street,  Bristol, 
for  thirty  orphans,  who  were  to  be  supported  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  himself — that  is,  by  the 
bounty  of  donors,  who,  under  no  circumstances, 
were  asked  for  anything,  and  whose  names,  whether 
they  gave  much  or  little,  were  never  published. 
Viewed  as  an  ordinary  attempt  to  provide  for 
orphans,  this  was  an  extraordinary  experiment. 
What  followed  is  a  perfect  romance  of  faith  and 
benevolence.  Often  after  Mr  Muller  had  filled  his 
house  with  orphans,  he  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  to  provide  for  them.  Sometimes  he  had 
to  sell  furniture  to  supply  them  with  food.  He 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  into  debt,  and  to  pay 
for  everything  as  it  was  bought ;  and  many  a  tune 
at  the  close  of  the  day  he  had  no  money  for  next 
day's  supplies.  Still  the  orphans  never  went  with- 
out either  food  or  without  ample  clothing.  The 
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straggles  were  extraordinary" ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  extreme  necessities  of  the  hoar  were 
frequently  met,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  stories 
that  ever  was  written.  Mr  Muller  was  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  work  he  had  undertaken ;  and  believing 
that  all  his  needs  were  supplied  in  answer  to 
prayer,  he  went  on  increasing  his  accommodation 
tor  orphans.  According  to  all  ordinary  calculations, 
he  had  gone  too  far  with  his  practical  philanthropy ; 
but  as  there  were  still  more  and  more  orphans 
brought  to  him,  he  took  them  in,  and  then  his  house 
got  too  small  to  hold  them.  He  was  almost  over- 
whelmed with  pecuniary 

being  dismayed,  he  took  another  house.  The  two 
houses  became  too  small  for  his  ever-increasing 
family,  and  he  took  a  third  house,  and  then  a  fourth. 
Into  these  four  houses,  his  family  of  orphans 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  and  as  the 
number  continued  to  increase,  Mr  Muller  decided 
to  build  a  large  house,  in  which  he  could  place  all 
the  orphans  together.  He  selected  a  site  at  Ashley 
Down,  about  two  miles  from  Bristol,  and  the  land 
and  build  ing  cost  over  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
Still  he  never  asked  for  any  money.  People  began 
to  know  the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  for  they 
could  see  the  orphans  and  the  magnificent  house 
which  had  been  built  for  them. 

The  New  Orphan  House  at  Ashley  Down  was 
intended  for  three  hundred  and  thirty  orphans. 
Like  the  four  rented  houses  in  "Wilson  Street,  how- 
ever, this  vast  establishment  soon  became  too  small. 
Then  Mr  Muller  built  a  second  house,  for  four 
hundred  more  orphans  ;  but  after  both  houses  were 
filled,  orphans  were  still  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  Mr  Muller's  doors ;  and  seeing  that 
his  accommodation  was  still  too  small,  he  erected  a 
third  houso-,  to  hold  four  hundred  and  fifty  more 
orphans.  These  three  houses  are  now  full.  The 
expenses  in  connection  with  them  lost  year — inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing — 
was  over  twelve  thousand  pounds,  this  being  the 
current  annual  expense.  Mr  Muller  adheres  to  his 
old  plan :  nobody  is  asked  for  any  help,  and  all 
this  money  comes  up  annually.  There  is  no  regular 
list  of  contributors,  as  in  connection  with  other 
institutions.  Since  Mr  Muller  commenced  the 
orphanago  work,  he  has  received  for  the  orphans 
the  extraordinary  sum  of  L.233,485,  lis.  l|d.  He 
publishes  strictly-kept  accounts;  but  whether  a 
donor  gives  a  penny  or  a  thousand  pounds,  no 
name  is  given.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in 
these  reports  gifts  of  L.1000,  L.2000,  L.3000,  and 
upwards,  and  the  only  indications  of  the  personality 
of  the  donors  are  a  couple  of  initial  letters. 

In  the  reception  of  the  orphans,  there  is  no  sec- 
tarian distinction  whatever  ;  and  without  favour  or 
partiality,  the  orphans  are  received  in  the  order  in 
which  application  is  mode  for  them.  No  interest  is 
required  to  get  a  child  admitted ;  the  only  limit  is 
the  accommodation.  Some  time  ago,  Mr  Muller 
found  that  his  three  large  houses,  built  for  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  orphans,  were  full ;  and  he  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  fourth,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  fifth.  When  these  new  houses  are 
completed,  there  will  bo  accommodation  for  two 
thousand  orphans. 

The  institution  has  already  become  more  than 
national  It  is  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  list  of  contributions  received 
during  the  last  year.  These  contributions  include 
donations  from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  from  the  East  Indies,  from  Australia,  from 


Natal,  from  Demerara,  from  New  Zealand,  the 
United  States,  Gibraltar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  many  other  places.  The  donations  vary  from 
a  few  coppers  saved  by  an  errand-boy  to  a  thousand 
pounds.  Some  people  send  jewellery  to  be  sold 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  others  send  various 
articles  of  clothing,  and  others  send  money.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  pounds  in  cash  and  noted 
have  been  dropped  anonymously  into  Mr  Muller's 
letter-box.  The  donors  who  reside  in  Bristol  have 
before  them  the  great  work ;  and  the  New  Orphan 
Houses  being  open  to  the  public  on  certain  days 
in  the  week,  they  are  visited  by  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  three  houses  now  in  operation  contain,  as 
already  stated,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  orphans. 
Each  of  the  houses  is  built  on  the  very  best  prin- 
ciples to  insure  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The 
various  rooms  are  heated  by  steam,  and  the  ven- 
tilation being  excellent,  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  children  is  very  low.  The  girls  are  trained 
for  servants,  and  remain  in  the  institution  till 
they  are  eighteen  or  nineteen  yean  of  age ; 
the  boys  remain  till  they  are  fourteen,  when  they 
are  sent  out  as  apprentices  to  such  trades  as  they 
may  select.  It  is  an  interesting  Bight  to  see  so 
many  orphans  well  cared  for ;  but  when  it  is  known 
how  they  are  provided  for— nobody  ever  being 
solicited  by  the  founder  of  the  institution  to  give 
anything — Mr  Muller  and  his  large  family  give 
a  complete  answer  to  the  cynics  who  assume 
that  ostentation  is  in  some  way  or  other  mixed  up 
with  the  world's  charity. 

BROUGHT   TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXX — A  MUTE  WITNESS. 

Nearly  a  month  had  passed  quietly  away  at  the 
little  station-house  at  JtCingsthorpe,  and  nothing 
more  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  Mr  Henri  Duplessis, 
or  of  Madame  his  sister.  Abel  Garrod  began  to 
allude  to  them  less  frequently  in  his  conversation 
— an  omission  by  no  means  displeasing  to  his  wife ; 
for  Abel  had  a  habit  of  dwelling  on  one  topic  day 
after  day,  long  after  it  was  worn  threadbare  for 
conversational  purposes,  in  a  way  that  sometimes 
tried  Jane's  patience  severely ;  and  to  any  otheT 
person  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  the  little  drama, 
one  scene  of  which  had  been  enacted  under  that 
humble  roof,  had  certainly  come  to  an  end,  so 
far  as  the  station-master  and  his  wife  were  con- 
cerned, whatever  other  '  business '  might  remain  to 
be  done  by  the  more  important  personages  of 
the  play.  Such,  indeed,  would  have  been  the 
case,  had  Jane  Garrod  been  a  woman  of  ordinary 
calibre— glad  to  make  a  few  shillings  by  the  letting 
of  her  rooms ;  pleased  at  being  able  to  oblige  so 
fine  a  gentleman  as  Mr  Duplessis  ;  and  to  have  for 
an  inmate  of  her  house  a  lady  of  such  distinguished 
manners,  albeit  of  somewhat  shabby  appearance,  as 
his  sister— experiencing  for  a  few  days  a  sort  of 
indolent  gratification  that  the  wearisome  uniformity 
of  her  life  had  been  so  pleasantly  broken ;  and  then 
dismissing  the  whole  subject  to  the  recesses  of  a 
shallow  memory,  whence  it  would  rarely  be  evoked 
again.  But  Jane  Garrod  was  a  woman  of  far 
different  stamp— a  woman  of  strong  nerve  ;  of  au 
intense,  silent,  brooding  temperament ;  not  impres- 
sionable, or  readily  receptive  of  new  ideas,  but  very 
tenacious  of  any  idea  which  her  mind  had  onco 
thoroughly  grasped. 
There  were  several  reasons  why  she  should  brood 
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over  this  episode  of  Mr  Duplessia  and  his  sister. 
In  the  first  place,  she  thoroughly  disliked  the  man : 
with  rare  intuitive  perception,  she  eeenied  to  see 
right  through  the  smiling  mask  which  he  wore 
hefore  the  world,  down  into  the  twilight  depths 
of  his  nature  ;  and  perhaps  the  view  was  not  a 
reassuring  one.  Then,  again,  her  dislike  was 
deepened  by  the  fact  of  his  aspiring  so  persistently 
to  tne  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Belair  ;  for  all  Janes 
sympathies  on  that  score  went  with  handsome 
young  Lord  Blencowan,  the  Nimrod  of  the  county, 
who  did  not,  however,  seem  to  take  Frederica's 
refusal  of  him  very  much  to  heart.  Other  reasons 
there  were  why  the  subject  was  one  not  to  be 
readily  dismissed  from  her  mind.  From  the 
moment  when,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pocket- 
telescope,  she  had  witnessed  the  meeting  of  Mr 
Duplessia  and  Madame  on  the  platform,  she  had 
become  possessed  by  a  suspicion  which  she  had 
not  mentioned  to  any  one,  a  suspicion  afterwards 
turned  almost  into  a  certainty,  when  she  pieced 
together  in  her  memory  the  many  strange  scraps 
of  conversation  which  she  had  picked  up,  by 
accident  as  it  were,  while  waiting  upon  her  guests. 
So  she  went  quietly  about  her  household  duties, 
pondering  much,  but  speaking  not  at  all  of  the 
things  deepest  in  her  thoughts  ;  and  thus  matters 
progressed  till  a  certain  Sunday  morning,  three 
weeks  after  the  departure  of  Madame,  when 
Jane  announced  to  her  husband  her  intention  of 
walking  over  to  the  church  at  Normanford,  and 
attending  service  there.  Normanford  was  about 
eix  miles  from  Kingsthorpe ;  and  its  church  being 
the  fashionable  one  of  the  neighbourhood,  was 
attended  by  the  family  from  the  Hall,  and  conse- 
quently by  Mr  Duplessis. 

Jane  Garrod,  from  her  seat  in  the  second  row  of 
the  gallery,  could,  by  craning  over  a  little,  obtain  a 
good  back-view  of  Mr  Duplessis.  Yes,  there  he 
sat,  stood,  knelt,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  service ;  consummately  dressed  ;  serious  and 
devout  in  demeanour — but  Madame  his  sister  was 
certainly  not  by  his  side,  neither  could  Jane  see 
her  among  the  company  that  quitted  the  church. 
What  she  did  see  was  Mr  Duplessis  whirled  away 
in  the  Belair  carriage,  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  being 
evidently  well  pleased  to  have  him  by  his  side; 
although  there  was  nothing  ofplcasure  discernible 
in  the  pale  statuesque  face  of  Frederica,  gazing  out 
with  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes  from  the  opposite 
corner. 

That  same  Sunday  evening,  Jane's  niece,  Kitty, 
came  down  from  the  Hall  to  drink  tea,  and  have  a 
good  gossip  with  her  aunt,  who  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion  some  tempting  cakes  of  a  kind  the  young 
waiting-woman  was  especially  fond  of,  as  a  certain 
method  of  rendering  her  good-tempered  and  com- 
municative. When  tea  was  over,  and  Abel  had 
gone  to  the  station  to  look  after  his  evening  train, 
Kitty  opened  her  budget  of  news.  Jane  allowed 
the  chatterbox's  tongue  to  run  itself  down  in  a  florid 
description  of  certain  articles  of  millinery  which 
Miss  Spencelaugh  had  received  from  town  during 
the  past  week,  before  she  attempted  to  turn  the 
current  of  the  girl's  thoughts  into  the  particular 
channel  in  which  she  wished  them  to  run. 

'Has  Mr  Duplessis  been  up  at  the  Hall  as  much 
as  ever  during  the  past  three  weeks  V  asked  Jane 
at  the  first  sign  of  a  lull. 

4  This  week  and  last  week  he  was  up  nearly  every 
day,  more  or  less  ;  the  week  before  that,  we  hardly 
Baw  anything  of  him.' 


'  How  was  that  i    Was  he  away  from  home  I ' 

'No,  not  away  from  home,'  said  Kitty:  'quite 
different  from  that,  by  his  own  account  to  Master, 
when  they  met  together  at  the  corner  of  the  terrace, 
yesterday  was  a  fortnight,  and  me  within  hearing 
behind  tne  dairy-window  all  the  time.  I  remember 
the  day,  because  I  broke  a  tea-cup  out  of  the  best 
set  that  very  afternoon.  Says  Master  to  Mr 
Duplessis :  M  We 've  not  seen  you  up  at  Belair  for 
nearly  a  woek.  What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself  all  this  time  ?"  To  which  Mr  Duplessis 
makes  answer  that  he  has  been  laid  up  at  home 
ever  Bince  Tuesday  with  the  tic  something-or-other 
in  his  face ;  but  that  he  is  better  now ;  and  then 
they  go  oir  together  to  look  at  the  big  vine  in  the 
conservatory.' 

'  Mr  Duplessis  made  no  mention  to  Sir  Philip  of 
any  lady,  I  suppose  V  said  Jane. 

'Any  lady!  No.  Why  should  he?  He  wouldn't 
care  to  talk  much  about  any  other  lady  than 
Miss  Frederica,  I  guess ;  and  she  doesn't  care  two- 
pence about  him.' 

'  Then  she  has  not  quite  learned  to  love  him  yet  V 

'No,  nor  never  will,  for  all  he's  so  handsome 
and  smiling.— I  don't  think  Mr  Duplessis  ever 
mentions  a  word  to  her  about  love  or  marriage,  but 
goes  on  trying  to  win  her,  as  I  call  it,  without 
letting  her  know  that  she  is  being  won.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  way  my  brother  Dick  used  to  catch 
sparrows,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  are  awful 
cunning  birds.  They  would  hop  round  the  trap 
with  their  heads  perked  on  one  side,  as  if  they 
knew  all  about  it,  but  always  getting  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  they  grew  so  familiar  with  the  danger 
as  almost  to  despise  it,  but  still  resolute  not  to 
enter  ;  till  all  at  once,  and  before  they  knew  what 
was  the  matter,  they  would  find  the  trap  dropped 
gently  over  them,  and  their  last  chance  of  escape 
gone.  Now,  for  all  the  world,  that's  just  like  Mr 
Duplessis  and  Miss  Frederica.' 

'  On  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of 
that  week,1  said  Jane  to  herself,  when  Kitty  had 
come  to  a  stand  for  want  of  breath, '  Mr  Duplets 
was  not  confined  to  his  house  by  tic-douloureux,  but 
was  backward  and  forward  here  in  attendance  on 
Madame.  He  said,  when  he  took  her  away,  tliat  he 
was  going  to  take  her  on  a  visit  to  somo  friends. 
It  is  very  evident  that  among  those  friends  the 
people  of  Belair  are  not  included.  Where  do  those 
friends  live,  I  wonder  ?  and  to  what  place  has  he 
taken  her  ?' 

It  was  on  the  night  of  tlus  same  Sunday  that 
Jane  Garrod  first  dreamed  about  Madame  Marie. 
She  thought  that  she  was  following  her  along  a 
gloomy  and  tortuous  road,  that  wound  in  and  out 
among  great  desolate  hills  and  thunder-riven  cliffs, 
when  suddenly  the  woman  before  her  disappeared 
in  a  hidden  gulf ;  and  as  Jane  started  back  with  a 
cry  of  horror,  the  face  of  Duplessis  rose  close  before 
her  own,  the  handsome  features  distorted  with  a 
grin  of  fiendish  triumph,  and  the  forehead  dashed 
with  a  streak  of  blood.  Jane  awoke  trembling 
with  affright,  and  slept  no  more  that  night.  On 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  following,  she  had 
precisely  the  same  dream  ;  and  other  omens  were 
not  wanting.  On  the  Monday  morning,  a  wander- 
ing tinker  called  at  the  station-house,  who  ground 
and  sharpened  Jane's  scissors ;  but  when,  in  the 
afternoon,  Jane  wanted  to  make  use  of  them,  she 
found  that  they  would  not  cut — an  infallible  sign 
that  something  had  happened  to  somebody.  Then, 
again,  on  the  third  morning  of  her  dream,  as  she  was 
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looking  out  of  her  bedroom  window  while  dressing, 
she  saw  a  black  cat  on  the  station-wall — a  block 
cat  of  portentous  size,  which  turned  and  bit  its  own 
tail  three  times,  and  then  leaped  down  and  disap- 
peared. Neither  Abel  nor  the  lame  porter  saw 
this  cat,  nor  was  any  such  animal  known  to  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

If  Jane  Qarrod  had  heard  any  one  term  her  a 
superstitious  woman,  she  would  have  scouted  the 
imputation  indignantly ;  but  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  part  of  the  country,  and  among  people, 
where  implicit  credence  was  placed  in  dream-lore, 
in  omens,  and  apparitions  ;  and  the  influences  of 
early  training  were  not  quite  eradicated.  Jane 
affected,  even  to  herself,  to  attach  no  weight  to  the 
strange  dream  which  she  had  dreamed  three  nights 
concurrently  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  other  omens 
spoken  of  above,  it  doubtless  served  to  develop 
more  rapidly  a  purpose  which  had  been  slowly 
ripening  in  her  mind  for  some  time ;  and  so 
another  uneventful  week  drew  to  a  close. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Jane  announced  her 
intention  of  going  over  to  Fairwood  to  make  her 
usual  monthly  purchases  of  groceries  and  other 
household  stores.  Fairwood  is  eight  miles  from 
Kingsthorpe  ;  and  Jane's  practice  was  to  walk  over 
early  in  the  morning — for  Bhe  was  country-bred, 
and  thought  nothing  of  the  distance  ;  to  spend  the 
day  in  making  her  purchases,  and  in  paying  brief 
visits  to  sundry  old  friends,  returning  home  with 
her  goods  in  the  carrier's  cart  late  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  from  this  custom  she  did  not  intend  to  deviate 
in  the  present  instance.  She  had  not  forgotten 
that  the  high-bodied  gig  in  which  Mr  Duplessis 
took  his  sister  away  from  the  station  had  struck 
her  at  tho  time  as  being  the  property  of  Luke 
Orayling,  landlord  of  the  Stiver  Lion  at  Fairwood. 
Now,  Luke's  wife  and  Jane  Garrod  had  been  school- 
girls together ;  and  the  latter  rarely  visited  Fair- 
wood  without  calling  at  the  Silver  Lion,  where 
a  hearty  welcome  alwayB  awaited  her,  and  an 
invitation  to  whatever  meal  might  be  in  progress 
at  the  time— and  there  generally  was  some  meal  in 
progress,  call  when  you  might,  at  the  Silver  Lion. 

On  this  particular  Saturday,  Jane  contrived  to 
get  through  her  shopping  and  visiting  earlier  thau 
usual,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  three  o'clock  tea, 
in  which  Mrs  Grayling  always  indulged  on  market- 
days,  as  a  meal  that  came  in  readily  in  the  interval 
lx*tween  the  country  business  of  the  morning  and 
the  town  custom  of  the  evening.  Mrs  Grayling 
greeted  her  old  friend  warmly,  and  the  two  were 
presently  seated  at  the  tea-table,  gossiping  over 
times  past  and  present.  Jane  did  not  exactly  see 
her  way  to  bring  round  the  conversation  to  the 
wished-for  point ;  but  a  remark  made  by  her  hostess 
at  length  enabled  her  to  lead  up  to  it  without 
subjecting  herself  to  being  questioned  on  a  topic 
respecting  which  she  would  just  then  much  rather 
be  silent. 

'I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  grand  wedding 
before  long,'  said  Mrs  Grayling, '  between  this  Mr 
Duplessis  and  the  young  lady  at  Belairf' 

•That's  more  than  I  can  say,'  replied  Jane. 
'  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr  Duplessis  V 

'Only  once,  and  that  was  a  month  ago,  last 
Thursday,'  answered  the  landlady;  'and  a  right 
nice-looking  gentleman  he  is.  He  came  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  hired  our  new  gig  and  the  gray 
marc,  and  drove  away  in  a  style  which  shewed  that 
he  knew  how  to  handle  the  reins.  I  should  most 
likely  have  asked  him  his  name,  for  one  doesn't 


like  trusting  one's  best  horse  to  a  stranger,  however 
fine  he  may  be  dressed  ;  only  our  hostler's  lad,  who 
was  in  the  stables  at  Belair  before  he  came  to  the 
Silver  Lion,  knew  him  again  in  a  moment,  and 
says  he  to  me:  "That's  Mr  Duplessis  of  Lilac 
Lodge — him  as  is  going  to  marry  the  rich  Miss 
Spencelaugh."  So,  when  I  heard  that,  I  just  slipped 
on  my  best  cap,  and  ran  down  into  the  yard— for 
Luke  was  out — to  see  that  everything  was  right 
for  him  ;  and  most  polite  and  affable  he  were.' 

*  He  brought  back  the  horse  and  gig  all  right, 
and  without  accident,  I  supjwse  V  said  Jane, 

'Bless  you,  yes.  He  got  back  the  same  night 
about  seven  o'clock.  He  came  back  the  same  as  he 
went — alone.  I  thought  he  looked  rather  pale  aud 
excited-like  ;  and  I  noticed  that  one  of  his  gloves 
was  split  right  across  the  back,  and  his  hat 
damaged  a  little ;  and  that  his  light  overcoat, 
which,  on  his  return,  he  wore  buttoned  close  up 
about  his  neck,  seemed  on  one  side  as  if  it  had 
been  dragged  along  a  dirty  road  ;  but  he  accounted 
for  all  that  naturally  enough  by  saying  that  he 
had  been  out  with  some  friends,  one  of  whom 
had  taken  rather  too  much  wine,  and  had  after- 
wards got  larking,  and  damaged  the  hats  and 
coats  of  the  others  all  round.  He  laughed 
heartily  while  he  was  telling  me,  and  said  some- 
thing about  bright  eyes  and  a  pretty  cap,  which 
made  my  colour  come  so  that  I  ran  back  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  hostler  to  settle  with  him  ;  and 
I  didn't  see  him  again.' 

Jane  Garrod  sipped  her  tea,  and  pondered  in 
silence  for  a  minute  or  two  over  what  she  had  just 
heard. 

'But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to 
come,'  said  Mrs  Grayling  after  a  short  pause, 
bending  over  the  table,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper. 
'  I  haven't  spoken  about  it  to  a  soul,  though  it  has 
troubled  my  mind  a  good  deal ;  even  Luke  doesn't 
know  of  it ;  and  I  wouldn't  mention  it  to  you, 
Jane  Garrod,  if  I  didn't  know  of  old  that  you  are  a 
woman  who  can  keep  a  secret.' 

Mrs  Grayling  rose  from  her  chair  as  she  spoke, 
and  having  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  went  to  a 
cupboard  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  took  from 
it  a  work-box,  which  she  unlocked,  and  drawing 
something  from  a  secret  drawer,  held  up  the  article 
for  Jane  to  look  at 

'A  woman's  blood-stained  handkerchief!'  ex- 
claimed Mrs  Grayling  in  a  whisper ;  '  marked  in 
one  corner  with  the  name  of  "Marie."  It  was 
found  by  Tim  the  hostler  under  the  seat  of  the  gig, 
the  day  after  Mr  Duplets  was  heTe.' 

Jane  felt  all  the  colour  desert  her  cheeks  as  she 
gazed  in  silent  horror  at  the  handkerchief,  knowing 
well  whose  property  it  had  been. 

'  There  is  this  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,'  said  Mra 
Grayling  after  she  had  returned  the  handkerchief 
to  its  hiding-place — '  that  the  gig  had  been  used,  as 
one  of  a  number  of  other  conveyances,  at  a  large 
nicnic,  the  day  before  Mr  Duplessis  liired  it,  and 
had  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned  between  times  ; 
and  it's  as  likely  as  not,  I  think,  that  the  hand- 
kerchief belonged  to  one  of  the  young  ladies  who 
were  at  the  party ;  though  how  it  came  to  be  in 
that  condition,  of  course  I  can't  say.  Anyhow, 
both  Tim  and  I  agreed  to  say  nothing  about  it — 
that  is,  unless  we  heard  of  somebody  being  missing  ; 
for,  you  sec,  it  might  only  get  innocent  folk  into 
trouble,  and  turn  out  a  mare's-nest  after  all ;  and 
altogether  it's  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.    What's  your  opinion  ?' 
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<I  think  that  von  are  right,'  said  Jane;  'hut 
I  would  keep  the  handkerchief  carefully  by 
me :  some  day,  when  you  least  expect  such  a  thing, 
it  may  be  wanted  at  your  hands.' 

The  KingsthoTpe  carrier  that  evening  set  down 
Jane  Garrod  as  very  poor  company  indeed :  a 
sociable,  neighbourly  gossip,  in  his  opinion,  enliv- 
ened the  dulness  of  the  way  wonderfully  ;  but  for 
once,  even  the  vacuity  of  his  own  mind  seemed 
pleasanter  to  him  than  the  presence  of  that  pale, 
gloomy,  preoccupied  woman,  who  responded  to  all 
his  observations  in  monosyllables,  and  who  looked, 
tu>  lie  said  to  himself, '  as  if  she  had  got  a  murder 
on  her  mind  ;'  and  he  was  not  sorry  when  he  set 
her  down  at  her  own  door,  and  jogged  on  his  way 
alone. 

CHAPTER  XXII.— JANE  GARROD'S  QUEST. 


Abel  Garrod  was  struck  next  day  with  the  pale, 
anxious  looks  of  his  wife,  and  thought  to  himself 
that  she  was  getting  to  talk  less  than  ever,  which 
was  decidedly  a  pity,  as  tending,  in  his  opinion,  to 
make  life  duller  than  it  need  be.  Bat,  well  or  ill, 
Jane  went  to  church  twice  that  Sunday — not  to 
the  church  at  Normanford,  but  to  the  little  church 
at  Kingsthorpe,  enly  half  a  mile  away  ;  thinking, 
perhaps,  thereby  to  calm  her  thoughts,  and  tran- 
quillise  her  mind.  But,  for  once,  the  service  took 
no  hold  on  her,  the  words  seeming  to  float  tar 
away  above  her  head,  as  though  addressed  to  quite 
other  ears  than  hers.  Do  what  she  might,  her 
thoughts  would  go  back  to  that  terrible  token 
hidden  away  in  the  landlady's  work-box  at  Fair- 
wood  ;  and  whichever  way  she  turned,  she  seemed 
to  see  before  her  Marie's  pale  frightened  face,  as  she 
had  seen  it  in  that  last  moment  ere  it  passed  from 
her  sight  for  ever.  Monday  was  spentby  Jane  in 
a  silent  inward  struggle — the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
far  into  the  night ;  and  Abel  waking  up  some  time 
in  the  dark  hours,  found  his  wife  pacing  to  and  fro 
in  the  bedroom,  and  heard  her  muttering  strange 
words  to  herself. 

'  I  can  hold  out  no  longer,'  she  said  ;  '  I  must  go 
on  with  it.  An  invisible  hand  draws  me  forward, 
and  I  cannot  resist.  Oh!  why  was  not  this  task 
given  to  another  f 

Abel  marvelled  greatly,  but  being  wise  in  his 
own  dull  way,  asked  no  questions,  and  pretended 
to  be  asleep. 

Any  one  going  from  Kingsthorpe  to  Fairwood  has 
the  choice  of  two  roads  by  which  to  travel.  The 
old  road  is  straggling  and  tortuous,  but  tolerably 
level ;  and  winds  pleasantly  alone  for  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  way,  close  to  the  high  cliffs  which  shut  out 
the  sea  on  that  part  of  the  coast ;  by  it,  the  distance 
between  the  two  places  is  eleven  miles  and  a  half. 
The  new  road  cuts  straight  across  country,  regard - 
less  of  hill  or  dale  ;  and  although  by  no  means  so 
picturesque  as  the  old  road,  has  this  great  advantage 
over  its  rival,  that  it  makes  the  distance  to  Fair- 
wood  but  eight  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  monopolised  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
between  the  two  places ;  for  Fairwood  is  not 
touched  by  the  railway.  About  half  a  mile  before 
reaching  Fairwood,  the  two  roads,  old  and  new, 
merge  into  one,  and  are  here  joined  by  the  road 
from  Berryhill  and  other  inland  towns  ;  at  which 
junction  a  toll-bar  has  been  judiciously  planted, 
with  a  thoughtful  eye  on  the  pockets  of  all,  not 
being  foot-passengers,  who  may  choose  to  come  or 
go  by  any  of  the  three  routes.   To  the  garrulous 


graybeard  who  administered  the  office  of  collector 
at  the  toll-bar,  went  Jane  Garrod  on  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday.  Jane's  visit  was  made  with  a  purpose  ; 
but  she  was  too  cautious  to  let  the  old  man — with 
whom  she  had  one  of  those  state-of-the- weather 
acquaintanceships,  common  enough  between  people 
who  live  wide  apart  in  country  places — suspect 
anything  of  the  kind.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  the  old  man  had  generally  a  store 
of  mild  ginger-beer  in  thick  stone  bottles,  set  out  at 
his  door  for  the  delectation  of  thirsty  wayfarers ; 
and  Jane,  when  she  reached  the  gate  this  afternoon, 
bade  the  old  man  good-day,  and  then  asked  to  be 
supplied  with  a  bottle  of  the  beverage  in  question  ; 
and  sat  down  in  the  roomy  porch,  that  she  might 
rest  herself,  and  discuss  it  with  the  amount  of 
leisure  requisite  for  its  proper  appreciation.  The 
afternoon  was  close  and  warm  for  the  time  of  the 
year,  and  Jane  was  really  tired  with  her  long  walk. 

'  It 's  a  long  tramp,  Mrs  Garrod,  all  the  way  from 
Kingsthorpe,  at  your  time  o'  life — not  that  you  be 
so  very  old  either,'  said  Matthew  as  he  drew  the 
cork  with  a  trembling  hand. 

'Ay,  that  it  is,'  answered  Jane;  'and  1  never 
walk  it  without  wishing  I  could  afford  to  keep  my 
carriage,  and  ride  like  a  lady.  It  would  be  pleasant, 
now,  to  have  Luke  Grayling's  giff  on  such  a  day  as 
this.  A  nice  trap  to  ride  in— I  daresay  you  know 
itV 

'  Ay,  I  know  the  trap  you  mean  well  enow,'  said 
Matthew.  'It  has  been  through  this  gate  more 
than  once,  or  twice  either.' 

'  It's  not  much  used,  I  think,  except  for  picnics 
and  pleasure-parties,'  said  Jane. 

'  I  dun  know  about  that,'  said  Matthew.  '  I  seen 
it  with  a  young  couple  in  it  going  a-pleasuring, 
more  than  once  ;  and  then,  again,  I  seen  it  t'  other 
way.  Why,  no  longer  ago  than  last  Thursday-night 
was  a  month,  about  hall  after  six,  a  gent  druv  up/ 
in  it  all  alone,  and  the  moment  I  clapt  eyes  on  it,  I 
knew  it  was  Luke  Grayling's  turn-out  "And 
where  be  you  sprung  from?"  ses  I  to  myself.  "  You 
came  down  th'  owd  road  from  Kingsthorpe,  but  I 
never  seen  you  go  that  way  this  morning."  And 
then  I  settled  that  he  must  have  gone  round  by 
Leavenworth,  winch  would  account  for  my  not  * 
seeing  him  pass  my  way.  While  I  was  turning  the 
matter  over  in  my  mind,  the  gent  paid  me  the  toll, 
and  had  got  a  fair  start  again,  when  he  turned  the 
horse's  head  round,  and  druv  back.  "I've  had  a 
spin,"  ses  he  to  me,  "and  got  into  the  mud.  I 
don't  like  going  into  Fairwood  this  figure;  and 
if  you  can  find  me  some  soap  and  water,  and  a 
clothes-brush,  and  will  hold  my  horse  for  five 
minutes,  I H  give  you  half-a-crown  for  your  trouble" 
NoWj  it  isn't  every  day  that  I 've  the  chance  of 
earning  half-a-crown  in  five  minutes ;  so  I  nodded 
my  head  to  him,  and  got  him  the  soap  and  water  ; 
and  then  he  got  down  from  the  gig,  and  I  saw  that 
his  hands  and  face  were  all  muddy,  and  his  hat 
crushed,  and  his  coat  dirty  into  the  bargain.  So  I 
minded  the  horse,  while  he  titivated  hisself  up  a 
bit ;  and  he  gave  me  the  half-crown  all  right,  and 
druv  off ;  ana  I 've  never  clapt  eyes  on  him  since.' 

'Some  young  spark,  most  likely,  who  didn't 
know  how  to  drive  properly,'  said  Jane. 

'  Not  so  young,  either,'  said  the  old  man.  '  About 
forty,  I  should  take  him  to  be  A  fine,  handsome 
gent  as  ever  I  clapt  eyes  on  ;  with  long  moustachers, 
and  a  dust-coloured  overcoat  buttoned  up  to  his 
throat  He  seemed  to  me  to  look  very  white  and 
ill :  he  had  likely  hurt  hisself  with  falling  out  of 
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the  trap  ;  though  how  ho  could  fall  out,  I  can't 
think.  He  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  brandy  in 
the  house  ;  but  I  told  him  I  had  only  ginger-beer, 
and  wanted  him  to  try  a  bottle ;  "but  he  only 
laughed,  and  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  no 
mutter.' 

The  old  man  had  nothing  more  to  tell;  and 
bidding  him  good-day,  Jane  went  on  her  way  to 
Fairwood,  from  which  place  she  booked  herself  by 
coach  to  Berryhill,  and  went  home  thence  by  rail 
She  was  up  and  doing  next  morning  an  hour  before 
her  usual  tune,  so  as  to  get  through  her  house- 
hold work  as  early  as  possible,  anxiously  considering 
meanwhile  what  her  next  step  ought  to  be.  Now 
that  she  had  thoroughly  made  up  ner  mind  to  go 
through  with  this  matter,  she  was  determined  not 
to  flinch  from  anything  that  it  might  lead  to.  She 
felt,  indeed,  as  though  she  were  being  led  on  by  a 
will  other  than,  and  superior  to,  her  own.  The 
one  point  of  the  case,  as  it  than  stood,  on  which 
her  mind  most  persistently  dwelt,  embodied  itself 
in  the  following  proposition : 

'  Mr  Duplessis  left  Kingsthorpe,  in  company  with 
his  sister,  at  half-past  throe  oxlock  in  the  after- 
noon, taking  the  coast-road,  probably  as  being 
more  unfrequented  than  the  other — a  road  which 
has  no  lanes  or  by-paths  leading  to  anywhere, 
except  to  one  or  two  solitary  sheep-farms  among 
the  lulls.  He  did  not  reach  the  toll-bar  till  half- 
past  six,  and  then  alone,  and  with  evident  traces 
of  a  struggle  on  his  clothes  and  person.  Allowing 
an  hour  and  a  half  as  ample  time  for  the  drive 
between  the  two  places,  how  was  Mr  Duplessis 
employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  time,  and 
what  had  become  of  Madame  in  the  interim  ? 

On  the  road  itself,  if  anywhere,  she  must  look 
for  the  further  unravelment  of  the  mystery,  whose 
dread  presence  haunted  her  by  day  and  night 

She  set  out  as  soon  as  the  early  dinner  was  over, 
outwardly  as  calm  and  impassive  as  ever,  but 
trembling  inwardly  with  vague  fears,  that  grew  in 
proportion  with  the  vagueness  of  her  search.  For 
when  she  put  the  question  steadily  to  herself: 
'  What  am  I  going  to  look  for?'  she  could  only 
reply  :  '  I  do  not  know,  and  I  dare  not  guess  ;  but 


I  feel  that  I  must  go  on  till  the  end,  even  though 
I  should  never  know  peace  of  mind  again.' 

The  old  round-about  coast-road  to  Fairwood 
turned  sharply  off  to  the  left  about  half  a  mile 
from  Kingsthorpe  Station,  becoming  all  at  once 
muddy  and  picturesque,  and  seeming  as  though  it 
had  left  civilisation  miles  behind  it  Jane  knew 
every  inch  of  the  way ;  when  a  girl,  she  had 
traversed  it  scores  of  times  with  her  mother;  knew 
it  for  three  miles  of  its  course  as  a  road  over- 
shadowed with  moss-grown  trunks  and  interlacing 
boughs ;  shut  in  by  high  green  banks,  the  chosen 
home  of  primrose  and  violet ;  knew  it  further  on, 
where  it  came  suddenly  out  of  hiding,  out  on  to 
the  bare  summits  of  the  cliffs,  open  to  every  wind 
of  heaven,  with  the  unquiet  sea  fretting  far  below ; 
knew  it  here  for  a  road  unfenced,  and  dangerous 
for  strangers  to  traverse  on  dark  nights,  when  to 
wander  three  yards  from  the  beaten  track  would 
be  sudden  destruction  to  man  or  beast ;  knew  it 
still  further  on,  towards  the  end  of  its  course, 
where  it  deserted  the  sea  and  the  breezy  sheep- 
walks,  and  shut  itself  in  between  decorous  stone- 
walls, and  parted  with  some  of  its  mud  and  all 
its  picturesqueness,  and  succeeded  in  mending 
its  ways,  and  in  becoming  thoroughly  dull  ana 
commonplace. 


With  alow  steps  and  anxious  eyes,  Jane  Garrod 
traversed  this  road  as  far  as  the  first  b tone-wall, 
and  then  back  again.  'Nothing  to-day,  nothing 
to-day ! '  she  muttered  to  herself  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  she  turned  wearily  into  the  house. 

She  passed  next  day  quietly  within  doors ;  but 
the  day  following  that,  a  fever  of  unrest  began  to 
burn  once  more  in  her  veins,  and  she  felt  that  there 
was  no  peace  for  her  till  one  more  effort,  at  least, 
had  been  made  to  solve  the  dark  mystery  which 
seemed  to  have  shut  out  for  ever  her  old  happy 
frame  of  mind.  Again,  with  slow  steps  and  anxious 
eyes,  she  traversed  the  old  coach-road  as  far  as  the 
first  stone-wall  without  discovering  the  slightest 
token  such  as  she  half-expected  yet  dreaded  to 
find.  When  she  had  got  about  half-way  on  her 
return,  she  felt  compelled  to  sit  down  and  rest  for 
a  few  minutes ;  anxiety  of  mind  seemed  of  late  to 
have  weakened  her  bodily  strength.  She  knew 
the  point  from  which  the  finest  view  on  the  whole 
road  could  be  obtained,  and  as  she  was  now  close 
to  it,  she  made  for  it  instinctively.  It  was  the 
headland  called  MarteU's  Leap.  It  stood  boldly 
out  from  the  ordinary  cliff-line  on  that  part  of  the 
coast,  and  was  clothed  at  its  summit  with  short 
fine  grass,  while  its  white  scarred  front  had  an 
almost  perpendicular  fall  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  to  the  boulder-strewn  beach  below.  It  was 
called  '  MarteU's  Leap,'  because,  as  the  story  ran, 
more  than  a  century  before,  a  certain  Squire 
Martell  rode  his  horse  over  the  brink  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  foot 
Jane  sat  down  on  the  grass  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  and  loosened  her  bonnet-strings,  and  rested 
her  aching  head  in  her  hands,  and  closed  her  eyes, 
and  went  Dack  in  memory  to  the  time — more  than 
thirty  years  before — when  she  and  her  mother, 
coining  from  one  of  the  lone  moorland  farms,  used 
to  ride  in  a  clumsy  country  cart  along  that  road  to 
market,  and  never  passed  the  headland  without 
a  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  mad  squire's 
terrible  leap. 

Jane's  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  barking  of 
a  distant  sheep-dog.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
gazed  out  seaward,  and  drank  in  the  full  beauty  of 
the  scene.  Far  away,  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon,  there  was  a  trailing  pennon  of  smoke 
from  some  home-coming  steamer ;  and  nearer  at 
hand,  the  sea-birds  were  wheeling  and  screaming ; 
but  no  other  sign  of  life  on  sea  or  shore.  She  had 
been  gazing  for  a  minute  or  two  down  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  in  a  vague,  purposeless- sort  of  way,  when 
her  wandering  glance  was  caught  by  a  pretty  red 
flower,  growing  about  half-way  down ;  but  broke 
suddenly  away  from  that,  attracted  by  something 
fluttering  in  the  breeze — something  twisted  round 
a  bramble  a  foot  or  two  below  where  she  was  ait- 
ting  ;  and  as  she  looked,  her  eyes  dilated,  and  her 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  she  grasped  the 
crass  with  both  her  hands,  to  keep  herself  from 
falling.    What  was  it  that  she  saw  ? 

A  fragment  of  a  woman's  dress  ! 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  in  some  measure 
from  the  surprise  of  this  discovery,  she  took  off 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  stretching  herself  out 
at  full  length  on  the  grass,  drew  her  body  half  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  ;  and  reaching  down  with 
one  hand,  she  succeeded,  after  several  attempts,  in 
grasping  the  fragment  01  silk,  and  in  getting  safely 
back  again.  Then  she  sat  down,  and  rubbed  the 
silk  gently  between  her  hands,  and  cried  a  while 
silently,  and  then  she  went  sorrowfully  home. 
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Her  quest  was  ended  ;  ehe  had  gone  as  far  as 
she  durst  go  ;  from  that  point,  other  and  more 
competent  hands  must  take  up  the  clue  which  she 
»o  thankfully  laid  down,  and  work  out  the  dark 
story  to  its  end. 


COTTON-SUPPLY. 

The  Reports  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Cut  ton- Supply  Association  shew  that  practice  of 
cotton-cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the  world  is 
progressive,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
cultivators  persevere  in  their  work,  even  under 
adverse  circumstances.  The  island  of  Dominica 
sends  eight  small  bales,  and  would  have  sent  more 
had  not  unexpected  drought  and  unusually  heavy 
rains  all  but  destroyed  their  first  planting.  Jamaica 
sends  a  sample  grown  in  the  Rio  Bueno  district, 
and  reports  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
virgin  soil  in  that  part  of  the  country  on  which 
cotton  could  be  profitably  grown.  Cape  Coast  also 
sends  an  instalment  of  cotton  for  sale ;  and  Bomlxay 
asks  for  a  supply  of  small  bullock-ploughs  to  enable 
native  cultivators  to  prepare  ground  for  planting. 
But  it  is  in  Turkey  that  the  Association  have  had 
most  success  :  they  have,  in  the  words  of  the  Report, 
'restored  it  as  a  cotton-growing  country,  with  promise 
of  permanent  benefit  to  tho  empire.  A  powerful 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  agricultural  and  mechanical 
improvement,  ana  a  large  amount  of  capital  has 
been  advantageously  applied.'  Coming  nearer  home, 
we  find  a  project  for  cotton-growing  in  the  south  of 
Hungary,  in  furtherance  of  which  an  application  for 
seed  has  been  received  from  Vienna.  Then  turning  to 
the  other  side  of  tho  globe,  we  gather  that  in  Tahiti 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  cotton  of  a  long 
silky  fibre  can  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  and  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  world  are  there  available  for  the  cultiva- 
tion. But  experience  shews  in  those  countries,  as 
elsewhere,  that  cotton-growing  depends  on  good 
government  as  well  as  on  soil  and  climate ;  and  it 
may  be  that  material  interests  will  effect  what  moral 
teaching  has  hitherto  failed  to  achieve— namely, 
steady  habits  of  industry,  and  an  appreciation  of 


TRUE  CHIVALRY. 

[In  the  cholera-wards  of  the  London  Hospital,  in  a  acetic  of 
raftering  and  death  sufficient  to  try  the  stoutest  heart,  a  lady- 
volunteer  nurse  has  passed  her  time  ainoe  the  beginning  of  the 
epidemic,  moving  from  bed  to  bed  In  ceaseless  efforts  to  comfort 
and  relieve.  80  very  youthful  and  so  very  fair  is  thU  devoted 
girl,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  control  a  feeling  of  pain  at  her  presence 
under  such  circumstances.  But  she  offered  her  help  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  sudden  inroad  of  case*,  such  assistance  was 
urgently  required,  and  nobly  has  she  followed  her  self  sought 
duty.  Wherever  the  need  is  greatest,  and  the  work  hardest, 
there  she  is  to  be  seen  tolling  until  her  limbs  almost  refuse  to 
sustain  her.  And  the  effect  of  the  fair  young  creature's  pres- 
ence haa  been  that  the  nurses  have  been  encouraged  by  her 
never-fsilinjr  energy  and  cbeerines*,  so  that  dread  of  the  disease 
has  been  lost  in  effort*  to  combat  It.  This  is  an  Instanee  of 
devotion  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to  praise— it  need  only  bo 
recorded.— Lancet.  ] 

Listen,  where  o'er  startled  Europe, 

Roll  the  dreadful  peals  of  war  : 
Echoes  from  opposed  armies, 

As  of  thunder  heard  afar  ! 
Hark,  how  each  disputes  the  glory  ; 

How  both  Bides  the  victory  claim  ; 
How  the  lying  wires  alternate 

Flash  for  each  a  transient  fame  ! 

Let  them  vaunt  their  fatal  conquests  ; 

Let  them  boast  their  thousands  slain  ; 
Let  them  count  the  widows,  orphans, 

Made  for  vile  Ambition's  gain  ! 
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Shall  no  other  deeds  be  blazoned, 
Than  fell  war's  triumphant  wrong  ? 

Shall  the  hero-deeds  around  us 
Not  be  shrined  in  grateful  song  T 

Not  amid  the  din  of  battle, 

Proudest  victories  are  won*: 
Feats  of  daring  not  less  glorious 

Are  by  fragile  Woman  done. 
'MiJ  the  haunts  of  human  suffering, 

Many  a  noble  fight  is  fought ; 
Where  unhymned  by  blare  of  trumpet, 

Deeds  of  Chivalry  are  wrought. 

Lo,  where  Cholera's  fainting  victims 

Writhe  within  the  Spital  walls ; 
Where  by  foulest  terrors  girded, 

Death  the  stoutest  heart  appals  ! 
Fearless,  undismayed  in  spirit, 

'Midst  the  horrors  rampant  there, 
Moves  with  noiseless  step  a  maiden, 

Gentle,  young,  and  passing  fair. 

Like  a  ray  of  heavenly  mercy, 

Tender,  steadfast,  meek,  and  calm, 
She  around  each  couch  of  anguish 

Sheds  aweet  Pity's  priceless  balm. 
Beaming  in  a  halo  round  her, 

Sympathy's  divinest  grace 
Lends  to  all  a  new-born  courage, 

Lights  with  love  that  loathsome  plsce. 

Brave,  serene,  her  self-devotion, 

Eager  in  the  fearful  strife, 
Steals  from  livid  death  its  terrors. 

Soothes  the  parting  pangs  of  life. 
Ever  where  the  need  is  sorest, 

Tend  the  maiden's  efforts  still ; 
Frail  of  form,  fatigue  still  conquering 

With  the  might  of  dauntless  wilL 

Easy  is  the  soldier's  daring, 

While  the  hostile  thunders  roar, 
And  the  fateful  balls,  thick-volleyed, 

Like  a  hissing  hailstorm  pour. 
•Mid  the  crash  and  cloud  of  battle, 

Death  but  seems  a  common  foe. 
Whom  with  level  chance  we  close  with. 

When  we  render  blow  for  blow. 

Bat  a  grander  thing  I  count  it- 
Higher  courage  far,  I  ween — 

Thus  unarmed  to  beard  the  tyrant, 
In  hi.s  ghastliest  aspect  seen. 

Blazon,  then,  a  deed  so  noble, 
H  ither  than  triumphant  wrong ; 

To  True  Chivalry,  all  honour  1 
Shrine  we  it  in  grateful  song  ! 
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MY  HOLIDAY. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  I. 

As  amusing  peculiarity  in  the  office  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  hold,  is  the  obligation  of  being  a 
member  of  bo  many  public  bodies,  that  I  would 
frequently  have  to  give  my  presence  at  five  or 
eix  places  at  precisely  the  same  hour — a  thing  not 
easily  done,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  carriage  and 
pair  of  horses.  In  circumstances  of  this  perplexing 
nature,  it  is  necessary  in  some  degree  to  compound 
with  conscience — sometimes  preferring  one  Board, 
and  sometimes  another,  with  perhaps  a  kind  of 
leaning  to  some  one  in  particular.  In  occupying 
the  critical  position  here  referred  to,  if  I  have 
had  any  preference  at  all,  it  has  been  for  the  Com- 
mission of  Northern  Lights,  a  body  invested  with 
the  duty  of  managing  all  the  light-houses  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Scotland  and  Isle  of  Man,  now  amount- 
ing to  nearly  sixty  in  number  (to  say  nothing  of 
buoys  and  beacons),  and  involving  an  expend- 
iture of  eight -and -twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum. 

This  Northern  Commission  may  be  accepted 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  that  little  understood  state 
of  affairs  in  which  many  people,  for  the  honour  of 
the  thing,  give  their  time  and  trouble  for  nothing 
— certainly  nothing  in  the  way  of  cash.  A  story  is 
told  of  Joseph  Hume  having,  in  his  virtuous  indig- 
nation in  parliament,  described  the  Commission  of 
northern  luminaries  as  being  a  regular  and  costly 
job,  when  he  was  set  right  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
of  the  day,  who  stated  that  the  whole  remuneration 
derived  by  the  Commissioners  for  their  trouble 
consisted  in  a  dinner  once  a  year — whereupon 
Joseph,  in  a  state  of  munificent  repentance,  declared 
that  they  should  iu  future  have  two  dinners  instead 
of  one  !  These  two  dinners  are  now,  accordingly, 
a  settled  institution  in  Edinburgh,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Commission;  and,  from  experience,  I  am 
able  to  confess  that  the  institution  is  conducted  in 
no  niggard  fashion.  Supposing  the  story  to  be 
correct,  the  Lord  Advocate  might  have  added  in 
explanation,  that  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  Commissioners 
are  indulged  with  an  excursion,  free  of 


annually  in  the  Pharos,  a  powerful  and  com- 
modious paddle-steamer  belonging  to  the  Board, 
which  is  employed  in  carrying  Btores  to,  and  in 
making  periodical  inspections  of,  the  several  light- 
houses. 

Who  is  to  go  in  the  Pharos  is  sometimes  a  matter 
of  delicate  consideration.  The  Commissioners  con- 
sist of  certain  crown-officers,  and  sheriffs  of  mari- 
time counties,  along  with  some  provosts  and  bailies ; 
and  at  a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  the  selection  is 
properly  adjusted,  not  a  little  depending  on  the 
wish  of  the  parties,  for  what  Borne  may  consider 
to  be  a  privilege,  others  view  as  a  positively  irk- 
some or  impracticable  duty.  In  the  present  year,  I 
was  honoured  by  being  named  one  of  the  excur- 
sionists ;  and  not  disinclined  to  a  little  airy  variety 
in  the  routine  of  public  business,  I  ventured  on 
giving  my  assent.  The  only  real  pinch  was  how 
to  get  away.  The  Pharos  was  to  depart  for  its 
voyage  on  the  west  coast  on  the  23d  of  July,  but 
owing  to  certain  matters  of  pressing  public  concern, 
I  could  not  leave  for  some  days  later ;  by  these 
means,  I  lost  the  Clyde,  Galloway,  and  Isle  of  Man 
part  of  the  excursion,  and  had  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
harbour  of  Belfast,  where  the  Pharos  was  appointed 
to  lie  tranquilly  during  Sunday  the  29th. 

Apropos  of  the  Isle  of  Man — what  has  it  to  do 
with  the  Northern  Commission  ?  Thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Light-houses,  as  is  very  reasonable,  are 
supported  from  the  proceeds  of  statiitory  dues 
payable  by  the  ships  which  are  presumed  to 
benefit  by  them— outgoing  foreign  vessels  paying 
the  dues  on  starting,  and  vessels  entering  port 
paying  on  arrival — the  whole  managed  in  a  neat 
way  by  the  officers  of  customs.  In  old  times- 
say  fifty  years  ago— the  Isle  of  Man  had  its  own 
system  of  lights,  which  were  so  bad  as  to  l>e  com- 
plained of  by  the  Liverpool  traders  ;  and  it  became 
obvious  that  these  lights  should  pass  under  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  three  Boards  of  the  United 
Kingdom — the  Trinity  House  of  England,  the 
Ballast  Board  of  Ireland,  or  the  Northern  Lights 
of  Scotland.  The  method  adopted  for  settling  the 
question  was  exceedingly  rational  ;  it  was  to  ask 
what  each  Board  would  take  to  light  the  Isle  of  Man, 
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ami  adopt  that  which  was  cheapest  The  Trinity 
offered  to  maintain  the  lights  for  twopence  per 
ton  on  all  vessels  that  passed ;  while  the  Northern 
Commission  declared  its  readiness  to  accept  the 
very  small  sum  of  a  farthing  per  ton.  This  was 
in  1821,  since  which  time  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  the 
matter  of  light-houses,  lias  been  connected  with 
Scotland.  The  farthing  per  ton  was  a  shrewd 
conception.  So  large  is  the  number  of  vessels 
passing  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  this  forms  the  best- 
paying  branch  of  revenue  of  the  Northern  Lights. 

Not  having  seen  Belfast  for  twenty  years,  I  was 
not  prepared  for  its  vast  extension  and  numerous 
6treet  improvements,  or  for  learning  that  the 
annual  income  of  its  harbour  has  risen,  since  1846, 
from  L.23,000  to  L.52,000— looking  to  which 
notable  circumstances,  one  is  inclined  to  feel  some- 
what incredulous  on  the  score  of  alleged  Irish 
poverty.  Belfast,  at  all  events,  possesses  one 
unmistakable  evidence  of  social  advancement — a 
foetid  river  and  harbour  ;  so  loathsome  and  insalu- 
brious were  its  waters,  that  the  Pharos  could  not 
make  out  the  entire  Sunday  at  its  handsome  quay ; 
and,  receiving  me  on  board,  dropped  down  for  the 
night  to  the  open  sea  adjoining  Carrickfergus. 

Skirting  along  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  then 
shooting  across  to  the  southern  points  of  the 
Hebrides,  I  enjoyed  my  first  day  at  sea.  In 
passing,  we  took  a  look  of  the  Giants'  Causeway, 
which  all  on  board  pronounced  to  be  a  poor  affair 
in  comparison  to  Staffa.  At  the  Rhins  of  Islay 
began  that  systematic  visitation  of  Scottish  light- 
houses which  was  pursued  for  the  next  fourteen 
days,  among  the  outer  and  inner  islands,  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  far  as  Cape  Wrath  ; 
from  which  limit  the  vessel  retraced  its  course 
southwards  to  Oban,  leaving  the  east  coast,  and 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  for  next  season. 

With  the  drawback  of  generally  dull  and  moist 
weather,  suggestive  of  an  improvement  of  Scott's 
well-known  lines : 

0  Caledonia  !  stern  and  wild, 
TPet-nurse  for  a  poetic  child— 

and  occasionally  tossed  about  in  a  rather  uncere- 
monious way,  life  glided  on  pleasantly  in  the 
Pharos ;  there  being  in  it  that  nice  blending  of  j 
duty  with  amusement,  good  living,  and  leisurely  I 
converse,  which  constitutes  an  enviable  mode  of ! 
existence — at  anyrate,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  ! 
better  in  this  world  of  ours.    Five  sheriffs,  the  I 
provost  of  Inverness,  the  senior  bailie  of  Qlasgow, 
the  secretary,  and  myself,  made  up  the  party — a 
joyous  set  of  mortals,  who,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, scorned  to  be  sea-sick,  in  nearly  all  weathers 
played  at  shovel-board  on  deck,  and  quite  as 
regularly  made  their  appearance  at  meals  as  they 
took  to  the  boat  to  visit  the  several  light-houses. 

It  is  customary  in  these  excursions  by  the  Pharos, 
for  one  to  be  chosen  'commodore,'  who  has  the 
high  function  of  presiding  at  table,  regulating  the 
routes  as  well  as  general  procedure,  and  of  deciding 
what  shall  be  the  daily  bill  of  fare — in  which 
last  capacity  he  has  frequent  serious  communing* 


with  the  cook.  Our  commodore  on  this  occasion 
was  the  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire,  who  happily  tempered 
power  with  discretion,  kept  all  in  good-huraour, 
and  deservedly  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
services,  not  the  least  of  which  consisted  in  keeping 
a  capital  cuisine.  Breakfast  at  9  (a  Scotch  break- 
fast), lunch  at  1,  dinner  at  6  (full  dress),  tea  at 
8,  and  anything  you  like  at  9  ;  all  in  bed  by  a  little 
after  10.  Such  was  the  usual  routine  in  the  ali- 
mentary department — any  modification  in  the  fare, 
considering  the  amount  of  fresh  air  and  hard  work 
encountered,  being  quite  out  of  the  question.  It 
added  not  a  little  to  the  comfort  of  the  party,  that 
the  ship  anchored  in  a  quiet  bay  every  evening 
about  dinner-time — that,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
tributing materially  to  digestion — and  did  not  start 
on  a  fresh  cruise  till  7  next  morning,  which 
allowed  a  walk  of  a  couple  of  hours  on  deck,  to 
promote  a  relish  for  the  kipper,  the  fresh  herrings, 
and  the  other  edibles  which  at  9  garnished  the 
table  of  the  saloon. 

I  have  never  lived  for  a  time  on  board  any  vessel 
so  entirely  satisfactory  as  the  Pharos.  With  the 
exact  discipline,  promptitude,  and  courtesy  observ- 
able in  war-ships,  it  offered  the  comforts  of  a 
well-regulated  home— the  alimentary  arrangements 
above  hinted  at ;  a  library,  if  you  wished  to  indulge 
in  reading ;  and  a  snug  little  room  on  deck,  pro- 
vided with  telescopes,  charts,  and  maps,  where  one 
might  lounge  at  ease,  and  be  ready  to  turn  out 
in  a  moment  with  field-glass  in  hand,  to  scrutinise 
the  wildly  picturesque  shores  of  the  Hebridean 
Archipelago. 

There  was  always  some  little  bustle  and  fun, 
along  with  a  becoming  air  of  business,  on  landing. 
The  stoppage  and  anchoring  of  the  vessel  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  lowering  of 
a  boat,  into  which  the  party  trooped  in  walking 
trim,  and  the  serving  out  of  capacious  and  well- 
kept  sea-cloaks,  as  a  shelter  from  the  spray  while 
darting  over  the  waves,  formed  the  ordinary  routine 
of  disembarkation.  One  thing  was  never  missed— 
the  landing  of  *  Milo.'  All  who  have  sailed  in 
the  Pharos  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Milo,  a 
middle-aged,  brown  water-spaniel,  somewhat  lazy 
from  not  having  much  to  do,  but  solemn  in  char- 
acter, and  to  all  appearance,  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  he  is  an  essential  member  of  the 
crew.  Milo  always  makes  a  point  of  going  on 
shore  with  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  have  a 
ramble  about,  while  they  are  engaged  in  their 
grave  official  investigations.  When  the  landing 
is  at  a  precipitous  quay,  up  which  you  have  to 
climb  by  a  fixed  iron  ladder,  poor  Milo  is  some- 
what nonplussed ;  but  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by 
his  being  placed  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  sailors, 
whom  he  grasps  round  the  neck  with  his  forcpaws, 
carried  in  which  fashion  up  the  steep  ladder,  he  is 
set  down  in  safety ;  and  by  the  same  pleasant  pro- 
cess of  locomotion,  he  returns  to  the  boat,  after 
enjoying  his  scamper  over  the  scanty  herbage 
which  clothes  the  rocky  promontories. 

In  these  landings,  there  was  considerable  uni- 
formity.  For  the  most  part,  the  light-houses  are 
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Jdaced  on  bold  headlands,  at  a  distance  varying 
rom  a  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  landing-place.  Each  establishment  consists 
not  only  of  a  tall  stone  tower,  with  its  lofty  light- 
ing apparatus,  but  of  a  cluster  of  neat  dwellings 
for  the  keepers,  to  which,  in  all  cases,  there  is  con- 
venient access  from  the  shore  by  a  road  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commission.  The  making  of 
these  roads  forms,  in  some  instances,  a  heavy  item 
of  outlay,  but  is  indispensable  for  the  construction 
of  the  works,  and  afterwards  for  facilitating  the 
regular  and  safe  transmission  of  stores.  Reaching 
the  spot,  and  throwing  aside  walking-sticks  and  loose 
upper-coats,  the  Commissioners  mount  in  the  first 
place  by  winding  stairs  and  ladders  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower ;  there  they  sagaciously  examine  the  bright 
burnished  lamp,  lenses,  and  reflectors — some,  per- 
haps, by  dint  of  repeated  investigation,  acquiring  for 
the  first  time  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  great  modern  systems  of  lighting— 
the  catoptric  and  dioptric.  All,  at  least,  are  struck 
with  the  singular  beauty  and  ingenuity  of  the 
works,  and  of  their  great  value  as  regards  averting 
shipwreck  and  the  saving  of  human  life.  Noble 
outposts  of  humanity  and  civilisation  are  these 
gigantic  structures  !  Would  not  any  one  be  proud 
to  take  part  in  their  organisation  and  main- 
tenance ? 

Large  lenses  and  prisms  of  different  shapes  for 
concentrating  and  sending  forth  the  rays  of  light 
from  effulgent  oil-lamps,  constitute  a  leading  feature 
in  the  apparatus.  Formerly,  Great  Britain  could 
not  produce  these  lenses  in  perfection,  owing  to 
the  obstruction  to  experiment  caused  by  the  giass- 
duties,  and  our  lighthouses  were  therefore  supplied 
with  the  needful  apparatus  by  France.  Now,  the 
works  are  of  home-manufacture,  gin?-,  lamps, 
reflectors,  and  everything — Chance  of  Birmingham 
for  lenses,  and  Milne  of  Edinburgh  for  brass  and 
lamp-work,  being  the  main  producers  ;  the  cost  of  a 
fully-equipped  apparatus  is  from  L.800  to  L.30O0, 
according  to  the  class  and  character  of  the  light.  The 
outlay  in  building  a  light-house  varies,  according  to 
dimensions  and  other  circumstances,  from  L.4500 
to  six  times  that  amount ;  but  sometimes  the  cost 
is  considerably  higher.  Something,  I  learn,  in  the 
way  of  sufficiency,  depends  on  Uie  spirit  which 
happens  to  influence  the  Trinity  House  of  England 
and  Board  of  Trade,  which,  by  statute,  exercise  a 
certain  control  over  the  operations  of  the  Northern 
Commission— the  Trinity  as  regards  sites  and  pro- 
jects, the  Board  of  Trade  as  regards  plans,  revenup, 
and  expenditure.  It  was  not  always  so  ;  and  some 
appear  to  think  that  under  the  new  regime  the 
spirit  of  economy  has  weighed  a  little  too  heavily 
on  the  construction  and  general  character  of  the 
light-houses  lately  erected  on  the  dangerous  sea- 
shores of  Scotland.  A  pretty  bold  attempt  was 
made  about  sixteen  years  ago  to  abolish  the  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  Boards,  and  concentrate  the  entire 
management  in  the  Trinity  House.  A  recommenda- 
tion to  this  effect  came,  as  I  think,  with  a  peculiarly 
bad  grace  from  the  Royal  Commission  employed  to 
look  into  these  affairs  ;  for  in  drawing  a  compa- 
rison, it  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  '  Scotch 
light-houses  are  in  the  best  state  of  general  effi- 
ciency, the  English  next,  and  the  Irish  third.' 
The  Northern  Commission  was  accordingly  let 
alone,  and  continues  as  effective  as  ever,  under  the 
administration  of  a  vigilant  secretary  and  the  body 
of  unpaid  officials,  who  seem  to  take  a  surprising 
degree  of  interest  in  its  operations.   Something  ot 


its  success  is  doubtless  also  due  to  the  Stevensons, 
a  well-known  family  of  engineers,  who  have  done 
great  things  for  Scottish  and  colonial  light-houses. 
The  late  Robert  Stevenson,  the  father,  was  the 
eminent  constructer  of  the  light-house  on  the  Bell- 
Rock,  and  for  the  Skerryvore  we  are  indebted  to 
his  elder  son,  Alan,  recently  deceased. 

Were  I  giving  a  formal  history  of  light-houses, 
I  should  specify  a  number  of  things  which  charac- 
terise the  Scotch  establishments,  and  have  led  to 
the  foregoing  testimony  of  their  marked  superiority. 
I  will  refer  only  to  what  no  one  can  avoid  noticing 
— tho  respectable  appearance  of  the  keepers  and 
their  families,  the  large  number  of  children,  the 
neatness  and  substantiality  of  the  dwellings,  and 
the  air  of  comfort  which  universally  prevails.  One 
would  almost  think  that  a  blessing  was  showered 
upon  the  fraternity,  in  compensation  for  the  exile 
which  all  less  or  more  necessarily  experience.  But 
it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  '  service'  is  some- 
what enviable,  and  commands  a  superior  class  of 
officers.  To  the  excellent  pay  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy  guineas  a  year,  are  added  a  uniform,  a 
free  house,  coal  and  candle,  a  garden,  and  a  cow's 
grass  if  it  can  be  obtained,  books  and  periodicals 
— changed  about  for  mutual  convenience — medical 
attendance,  and  lastly,  the  visits  of  a  missionary. 

When  the  keepers  have  to  do  duty  in  those  light- 
houses which  stand  on  isolated  rocks  in  the  ocean, 
and  must  for  weeks  be  absent  from  their  homes, 
they  are,  over  and  above  all  these  various 
advantages,  provided  with  rations.  The  Board 
also  furnishes  the  houses  of  tho  keepers  in  every 
particular,  and  by  means  of  regular  inspectors, 
preserves  the  whole  in  good  order.  It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  Like  soldiers  on  duty,  keepers 
are  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  according  to 
promotion  in  the  service,  health,  wish  for  change, 
and  other  causes ;  and  when  ordered  off  to  some 
new  scene,  tho  family  has  only  to  carry  away  its 
personal  luggage,  with  perhaps  a  few  fancy  articles, 
such  as  a  favourite  canary  in  a  well-wrapped-up 
cage,  a  geranium  in  flower,  or  a  stuffed  solan  goose, 

fmZed  as  a  chimney-piece  ornament  Quitting  one 
lome,  it  may  be  in  a  wild  islet  of  Shetland,  and 
reaching  another  possibly  on  the  more  genial  shores 
of  Mull,  the  wanderers  find  it  a  facsimile  of  that 
which  they  have  left — the  very  eight-day  clock,  in 
its  burnished  mahogany  case,  that  confronts  them 
as  they  enter  the  new  mansion,  presenting,  as  it 
were,  the  face  of  a  well-known  friend,  and  in 
familiar  sounds  ticking  an  accustomed  welcome. 

Social  economists  speculate  on  plans  for  making 
life-assurance  a  matter  of  compulsion.  This  is  done 
by  the  Northern  Lights  in  a  way  worth  describing. 
From  the  annual  salary  of  each  man  who  enters 
the  service,  the  sum  of  L.3  is  deducted,  and  laid 
out  in  insuring  his  life.  The  insurance  is  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners,  who,  on  the 
decease  of  the  assured,  draw  and  pay  the  amount 
to  his  family.  According  to  the  age  at  commence- 
ment, the  sum  ultimately  realised  ranges  from  LlOO 
to  L.130,  and  comes  as  an  acceptable  boon  to  the 
bereaved  widow  and  children.  The  good  effected 
by  this  arrangement  is  incalculable.  There  are 
likewise  retiring  allowances  for  superannuated  and 
well-behaved  officers. 

Comparative  seclusion,  remoteness  from  friends, 
at  most  only  one  or  two  neighbours  with  whom  to 
hold  rational  converse :  Are  not  these  terrible 
drawbacks  on  the  current  sources  of  happiness  of 
these  light-house  keepers  ?   Not  at  alL  Instances 
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are  not  unknown  of  individuals  sinking  under  the 
quietude  and  sameness  of  their  mode  of  life  ;  hut 
these  are  exception!?.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
keepers  and  their  families  are  a  happy  set  of 
people,  well  read  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  accustomed  to  make  the  best  of  oppor- 
tunities for  bettering  their  circumstances.  The 
periodical  visits  of  inspectors,  and  of  the  Pfuxrot  or 
some  other  vessel  with  stores,  are  events  of  moment 
But  the  greatest  event  of  all  during  the  year 
is  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners,  when  the 
flag  is  hoisted  in  their  honour,  and  requests  are 
entered  in  the  note-book  of  the  secretary.  Some 
keepers  solace  their  spare  hours  with  handicrafts. 
One  is  a  good  tinsmith  ;  another  amuses  himself 
with  a  turning-lathe  and  carpenter's  bench  ;  and  I 
heard  of  a  third  who  is  noted  among  the  islands 
as  an  excellent  bootmaker.  Setting  aside  all 
such  useful  recreations  to  fill  up  the  time,  let 
us  again  remember  that  these  light-house  keepers 
belong  to  a  class  of  society  who  value  the 
importance  of  an  assured  income,  along  with  the 
other  substantial  benefits  and  social  elevation  of  the 
service,  above  mere  sentiment  Neither  man  nor 
woman  whom  I  talked  to  complained  of  loneliness. 
No  ;  it  was  not  there  that  the  shoe  pinched.  Re- 
vealing, as  I  thought,  a  fine  trait  in  the  Scottish 
character,  that  which  only  and  really  detracted 
from  the  happiness  of  the  situation,  was  the 
difficulty — often  the  entire  impracticability — of 
getting  proper  schooling  for  the  children.  '  I 
have  not  teen  at  church  for  four  years,  and 
scarcely  expect  to  be  ever  at  one  again/  said  the 
wife  of  a  keeper.  Another  whom  I  spoke  to, 
gets  to  church  twice  a  year  in  a  boat,  the  voyage 
thither  being  fourteen  miles,  along  a  rugged  coast 
full  of  sunk  rocks.  However,  the  desire  to  do  a 
duty  to  offspring  goes  beyond  any  such  considera- 
tion. The  want  of  schools  is  the  subject  of  con- 
stant lament ;  for  without  education,  how  are  the 
children  to  get  on  in  life.  As  a  make-shift,  some- 
times an  elder  girl  teaches  the  younger,  or  the 
parents  themselves  try  to  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
while  the  missionary  also  to  a  certain  extent 
helps  in  the  business  of  elementary  instruction. 
I  am  not  without  a  hope  that  the  Commissioners, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  fall 
\ipon  sonio  expedient  to  insure  the  education  of 
the  numerous  children  connected  with  their  estab- 
lishments. A  few  migrator}'  young  schoolmasters 
making  periodical  rouuds/would  go  far  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

I  inquired  if  there  was  nmch  intercourse  between 
the  keepers  and  the  widely  scattered  families  of 
the  Gaelic-speaking  natives.  Very  little,  was  the 
reply.  As  a  rule,  the  Board  find  it  necessary  to 
discourage  the  visits  of  these  poor  people  to  their 
establishments,  on  account  of  personal  habits  which 
are  adverse  to  the  6cnipulous  cleanliness  insisted 
on  in  the  dwellings.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  natives  of  the 
more  remote  western  islands,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  this  Bpecies  of  exclusiveness.  "Wherever  placed, 
the  cluster  of  buildings  composing  the  establish- 
ment, with  their  whitewashed  walls,  form  a  kind  of 
oasis  in  the  desert — a  bit  of  civilisation  planted 
and  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  savage 
sterility  and  human  degradation. 

Mention  of  these  circumstances  reminds  me  that 
the  service  has  two  prizes,  to  which  all  keepers 
with  ambitions  view*  properly  aspire.  These  are 
appointments  to  the  Bcil-liock  and  Skerryvore,  in 


both  of  which  the  keepers  reside  for  weeks  in  the 
midst  of  the  ever-surging  waves,  and  only  enjoy 
the  society  of  their  families  at  stated  intervals. 
How  do  we  explain  the  paradox  ?  Simply  enough : 
higher  pay,  rations,  and  chiefly  convenient  school- 
ing for  children.  The  Bell-Rock,  with  a  family 
residence  at  Arbroath,  where  schools  abound,  was 
on  all  hands  referred  to  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
light-house  appointments — a  thing  sighed  for,  but 
not  easily  obtained,  and  when  quitted,  looked  back 
upon  as  a  kind  of 4  Paradise  Lost' 

And  now,  let  us  be  off  for  Skerryvore,  which 
some  people  think,  myself  for  one,  is  worth 
travelling  a  thousand  miles  to  see  ;  but  the  voyage 
must  be  left  to  another  chapter. 


THE  MONKS  OF  COCKAIGNE. 

IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  III. — SIGNS  OF  DISSOLUTION. 

The  Monks  of  Cockaigne  made  the  best  of  the 
inevitable  winter ;  drew  the  curtains,  poked  up  the 
fires, lit  the  gas,  and  kept  the  billiard  baUs  rolling; 
and  those  friends  who  were  admitted  into  their 
circle — and  the  two  guest-chambers  were  always 
tenanted — looked  back  afterwards  upon  their  visit 
as  one  of  the  brightest  and  merriest  halts  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage.  The  brethren  fancied  at  first 
that  they  would  be  dull  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, and  they  had  beds  fitted  up  in  their  business 
chambers  in  London,  expecting  that  town  amuse- 
ments would  often  detain  them,  and  that  the  mid- 
night railway  journey,  which  was  refreshing  in  the 
dog-days,  would  prove  a  miserable  business  during 
a  hard  frost  But  they  found  that  they  did  not 
bore  one  another  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  the  even- 
ings passed  too  rapidly,  and  it  was  more  as  a  duty 
than  for  a  change  that  thty  went  after  Christmas 
to  see  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  pantomimes. 

Yet  they  watched  for  spring  with  the  curiosity 
of  childhood ;  but  in  this  they  were  not  singular, 
for  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  interest  which 
hard-working  city-men,  sleeping  in  the  country, 
take  in  the  sprouting  of  the  snowdrops  and 
crocuses.  That  was  a  grand  evening  at  the 
Priory  upon  which  Old  Tackles  announced  the 
appearance  of  trout  under  the  weir,  and  the 
legality  of  spinning  for  them.  They  had  him  into 
the  refectory,  made  him  drink  wine,  and  engaged 
his  professional  services  for  the  morrow,  when  they 
all  went  out,  and  had  a  short  try  with  the  troUing- 
rod  before  breakfast ;  while  Brother  Jack  returned 
by  an  early  train,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in 
attempts  to  capture  one  of  those  rare  prizes  of 
the  Thames  angler.  When  the  others  came  home 
by  the  dinner-train,  they  found  him  in  such  high 
spirits  that  they  expected  a  feast  of  fresh  trout, 
but  he  had  not  been  so  preternaturally  successful 
as  actually  to  catch  a  fish.  His  excitement  was 
caused  by  his  having  had  a  run,  an  event  which 
seems  to  be  almost  as  great  a  source  of  joy  and 
triumph  to  a  Thames  trout-fishcr  as  a  fox-hunter, 
and  probably  for  the  same  reasou.  If  he  kill,  there 
is  a  trout  or  a  fox  the  less,  and  the  creatures  are 
too  rare  to  be  destroyed  without  a  pang.    Iu  short, 
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when  you  have  a  bloodless  'run,'  you  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it  too,  in  spite  of  the  proverb. 

The  visible  certainty  that  there  waa  a  large  trout 
under  the  weir,  and  that  amongst  the  myriads  of 
small  worthless  fry  with  which  the  Thames  is  so 
well  stocked,  he  might  select  the  angler's  bait  for 
his  breakfast  or  supper,  animated  Brother  Jack 
with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  fished  for  him 
every  morning  and  evening  throughout  the  spring, 
and  though  he  caught  nothing,  the  daily  attempt 
was  a  fair  inauguration  of  the  season  which  had 
passed  so  pleasantly  the  year  before  ;  and  the 
boats  and  canoes  were  had  up  from  the  boat- 
builder's,  and  again  enlivened  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden ;  the  box  of  bowls  was 
unlocked,  and  the  brethren  once  more  began 
gradually  to  resume  their  summer  habits.  But 
when  the  Bun  gained  ascendency  over  the  chilly 
mists  of  early  morning,  when  Tommy  Caius  was 
once  more  called  into  requisition  to  fill  the  lock 
and  fix  the  ladder  for  their  morning  bath,  then 
indeed  the  Monks  of  Cockaigne  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  final  flight  of  winter,  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  series  of  harmless  and 
healthful  pleasures. 

Thus  for  some  weeks  everything  went  on  as 
calmly  and  delightfully  as  before,  but  soon  an 
inexplicable  cloud  settled  over  their  happiness. 
First,  Brother  Joe  grew  dull  and  moody,  loving  to 
separate  himself  from  the  others,  and  scull  or 
paddle  about  in  solitude,  none  knew  whither; 
then  Brother  Percy  took  to  poetry  and  walking — 
boating  and  fishing,  he  said,  only  exercised  the 
arms,  and  he  felt  his  mind  and  legs  dwindling  for 
want  of  exercise — lastly,  and  most  seriously, 
Brother  Jack  met  with  an  accident.  He  was  very 
skilful  and  daring  in  his  management  of  a  canoe, 
and  one  of  his  favourite  feats  was  to  shoot  the 
rapids.  For  this  purpose,  he  would  get  Tommy 
Cuius  to  raise  a  couple  of  the  sluices  which  stayed 
the  water  from  rustling  over  the  weir  in  such  a 
volume  as  to  depress  the  level  of  the  upper  river, 
and  so  affect  the  operation  of  the  lock  ;  and  then, 
allowing  the  current  to  draw  his  little  craft  into 
the  gap  thus  afforded,  he  would  dash  down  the 
liquid-gleaming  steep  with  a  velocity  which 
threatened  to  thrust  him  to  the  bottom,  but  the 
next  moment  would  shew  him  paddling  safely  and 
calmly  away  through  the  boiling  waters  beneath. 

One  evening,  Brother  Percy  took  his  rod  and 
walked  off,  announcing  his  intention  of  fly-fishing 
from  the  bank ;  Brother  Joe  said  that  he  had 
letters  to  write,  but  would  take  a  scull  up  the 
river  when  he  had  sent  them  to  the  post;  so 
Brothers  Jack  and  Bill  got  into  their  canoes,  and 
commenced  paddling  up-stream  amicably  together, 
passed  the  lock,  and  continued  their  course  on  the 
upper  waters,  when  the  swollen  state  of  the  river 
attracted  their  attention.  There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  heavy  rain  during  the  two  previous  days, 
and  the  turbid  water  rolled  down  in  such  increased 
volume,  that  to  prevent  its  bursting  the  lock  gates, 
the  sluices  had  been  raised,  and  the  torrent  roared 
over  the  weir  in  one  unbroken  cataract.  The  sight 
was  too  tempting  to  Brother  Jack. 

'I  mtut  shoot  those  rapids!'  he  cried.  '  I  will 
land  just  below,  afterwards,  and  carry  my  canoe 
over  without  going  through  the  lock,  so  it  will  not 
take  five  minutes.    Do  you  mind  ?' 

4  Not  a  bit,'  Baid  Brother  Bill,  who  hail  seen  the 
other  perform  the  feat  so  often,  that  he  had  got 
to  think  little  of  it.   4 1  think  I  will  follow  you? 


'For  goodness'  sake,  don't!  You  must  try  it 
for  the  first  time  when  the  water  is  lower,  and 
some  one  is  below  in  a  wherry  to  pick  you  up,  if 
you  upset,  which  you  are  almost  sure  to  do ;  and 
if  you  got  entangled  with  your  canoe  and  paddle, 
swimming  might  not  help  you.  But  now  yon 
would  be  certain  to  lose  your  balance,  and  I  should 
get  drowned  in  trying  to  save  you.  Stop  hero  for 
nve  minutes ;  there 's  a  good  fellow.' 

*  All  right,'  replied  Brother  Bill ;  and  his  com- 
panion paddled  cautiously  towards  the  brink,  look- 
ing for  the  most  favourable  opening  between  the 
posts.  He  was  soon  satisfied,  and  turning  the 
prow  of  his  canoe  towards  the  spot,  he  gave  one 
or  two  sharp  strokes  with  his  paddle,  and  then, 
as  he  glided  over  the  edge  of  the  torrent,  leaned 
backwards,  like  a  horseman  topping  a  wall.  Un- 
fortunately, the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  had  been 
swept  down  by  the  current,  had  stuck  at  that  very 
point,  where  it  lay  concealed,  an  inch  telow  the 
surface.  The  canoe  caught  in  it,  capsized,  and  in 
a  moment  Brother  Jack  was  hurled  down  head- 
long, his  shoulder  striking  violently  against  a  post 
on  the  right. 

Brother  Bill  was  close  to  the  tongue  of  land 
which  ran  from  the  weir  to  the  lock,  and  a  few 
strokes  of  his  paddle  brought  him  to  it.  He 
sprang  ashore,  and  leaped  rather  than  ran  down 
the  bank  to  the  foot  of  the  weir  to  lend  assistance 
to  his  friend,  but  to  bis  horror  he  could  not  see 
him.  Brother  Jack  was  a  very  strong  swimmer, 
but  the  force  with  which  he  had  been  dashed 
against  the  post  had  paralysed  him,  and  he  was 
sucked  under  by  the  eddying  waters.  At  last,  that 
is,  after  ten  seconds,  which  seemed  ten  minutes,  he 
appeared  on  the  surface,  struggling  faintly  with 
one  hand  in  mid-stream.  '  Keep  up,  Jack  ;  I 'm 
coming  ! '  cried  Brother  Bill,  and  rushed  into  the 
river.  The  rapid  stream  hurried  both  down,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  reached  him,  but  he 
did  so,  and  putting  one  hand  under  the  armpit  of 
the  injured  man,  who,  though  half  insensible, 
instinctively  refrained  from  clutching  at  his 
deliverer,  he  managed,  by  treading  water,  to  keep 
his  face  above  the  surface,  and  so  the  pair  were 
swept  onwards.  This  position  of  affairs  lasted  a 
long  minute ;  and  Brother  Bill,  whose  mouth  and 
nose  kept  dipping  under  the  water,  was  well-nigh 
exhausted,  when  Lis  head  bumped  against  some- 
thing hard,  a  hand  grasped  his  hair,  and  a  voice 
cried  :  '  All  right,  Mr  Stesso,  I 've  got  yer  ; '  and 
presently  Old  Tackles,  who  was  out  after  the 
invincible  trout,  dragged  them  into  his  punt, 
where  Brother  Jack  lay  motionless. 

'  Why,  he 's  as  lumpy  as  a  barbel ! '  cried  the 
fisherman  with  concern  ;  '  but  he  can't  bo  drownded, 
cos  I  seed  him  kicking  just  afore  I  collared  yer. 
Mind  how  yer  handle  him  ;  I  think  his  arm 's 
broke.' 

'Jack!  I  say  Jack,  old  fellow!'  cried  Brother 
Bill,  4  you  are  not  drowned,  arc  you  1  Speak, 
there  '8  a  good  chap.' 

Brother  Jack  groaned. 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  V  cried  the  voice 
of  Brother  Joe,  who  came  sculling  up. 
4  An  accident  to  Jack.' 

'What's  the  row  there?'  shouted  Brother 
Percy  from  the  bank. 

'Accident!'  returned  Joe.  'Run  for  a  doctor, 
while  I  prepare  things  at  home.' 

Without  further  inquiry,  Brother  Percy  threw 
down  his  rod,  and  started  off  to  the  surgL-ou's 
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house  at  a  run  ;  while  Brother  Joe  dashed  up  to  the 
landing-place,  which  was  now  not  fifty  yards  off, 
and  ruined  up  the  garden,  ehouting :  '  Molly ! 
Sally!  Get  Mr  Markam's  bed  ready,  and  begin 
boiling  water  and  heating  cloths.' 

Having  delivered  which  bewildering  injunctions 
to  the  startled  domestics,  he  returned  to  help 
Brother  Bill  and  Old  Tackles  to  carry  the  patient 
to  his  chamber.  When  they  had  got  a  pint  or  two 
of  water  out  of  him,  and  a  good  dose  of  brandy  into 
him,  he  revived  considerably,  and  anathematised 
them,  when  they  hurt  his  arm,  to  their  great  joy 
and  relief.  Fortunately,  there  was  only  a  flimsy 
jersey  on  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  this  they 
cut  off  tenderly,  and  then,  pulling  away  the  sheet 
off  his  bed,  placed  him  between  the  blankets,  by 
which  time  Brother  Percy  and  the  doctor  arrived, 
breathless.  Extensive  bruises  and  fracture  of  the 
collar-bone,  but  nothing  serious — that  was  the 
doctor's  utterance  ;  and  then  he  set  the  bone,  and 
arranged  the  pillows,  and  made  him  surgically 
comfortable  with  bandages  and  strapping,  and 
prepared  to  take  his  departure,  saying  that  he 
would  send  something. 

'But  I  need  not  take  it,  need  I,  doctor?'  asked 
Brother  Jack. 

'  That  is  on  your  own  responsibility,'  he  replied 
laughing.  1  The  fomentation,  however,  you  had 
better  use  freely,  and  at  once  ;  you  will  find  those 
bruises  very  painful  else.' 

4  They  hurt  tidily  now  ! '  grunted  Brother  Jack. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  was  about  again,  and  no  more 
needed  one  of  the  Brothers  to  shirk  London  and 
look  after  him  ;  but  when  the  other  three  left,  he 
would  establish  himself  in  the  garden  with  his  pipe, 
a  newspaper,  a  novel,  and  Ruffs  Guide  to  the  Turf, 
and  was  quite  happy  and  contented  till  their 
return. 

So  far  from  feeling  dull  was  he,  that  he  pro- 
longed his  convalescence  far  into  the  summer,  and 
left  the  management  of  his  business  to  his  partners 
and  clerks  ;  though  there  was  really  nothing  to 
prevent  Ins  daily  journey  to  and  fro  a  fortnight 
after  the  accident  But  he  could  not  handle  an 
oar,  and  was  dependent  upon  one  of  the  brethren 
to  pull  him  about ;  and  as  Brothers  Joe  and  Percy 
speedily  relapsed  into  their  solitary  and  mysterious 
habits,  that  task  devolved  principally  upon  Brother 
Bill,  and  a  stronger  friendship  sprang  up  between 
these  two  than  had  ever  existed  between  any  of  the 
monks,  firm  allies  as  they  had  been  for  some  years 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Order. 

'  You  saved  my  life,  you  know,  old  fellow,'  said 
Brother  Jack  one  evening  when  they  were  skirting 
the  weir  in  a  boat,  and  contemplating  the  scene  of 
the  accident 

4  Don't  mention  it,'  replied  the  other ;  1  you 
would  have  done  the  same  for  me.' 

'  Exactly  ;  but  I  didn't ;  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  It  is  a  thing  one  cannot  exactly  thank 
a  fellow  for,  but  I  would  do  anything  to  prove 
that  I  don't  think  lightly  of  it — that  is,  nearly 
anything.' 

4  What  is  the  exceptional  deed  ?* 
4  Ah,  that  is  a  secret,'  said  Brother  Jack,  laugh- 
ing and  shaking  his  head.    4  But  I  will  tell  it  you, 
perhaps,  some  day.' 

And  indeed  it  had  become  evident  to  Brother 
Bill  that  this  one  too  was  afflicted  with  a  pensive- 
ne8s  similar  though  not  eqxial  to  that  which  had 
toned  down  the  spirits  of  the  others. 
What  could  it  mean?    What  mystic  influence 


could  there  be  in  the  place,  that  the 
of  men  should  become  Zinunerniana  in  so  short  a 
period  ?  It  was  all  very  well  for  those  who  were 
affected,  and  who  enjoyed  themselves  after  their 
own  fashion,  but  it  was  a  terrible  bore  for  Brother 
Bill,  who  retained  his  pristine  nature  ;  and  after 
vainly  waiting  for  several  weeks  to  see  whether 
they  recovered  their  spirits,  he  determined  to 
speak  out 

So  one  fine  evening,  as  the  four  lounged  on  the 
bowling-green,  smoking  their  after-dinner  cigars, 
he  said  :  4  Let  us  hold  a  chapter.' 

4  All  right    What  is  the  verse  ?' 

4 1  have  been  done.  When  I  joined  the  Order,  I 
had  no  idea  that  you  were  bond-fide  Carmelites, 
affecting  a  certain  amount  of  jollity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proselytising.' 

4  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  V 

4 1  mean,'  rejoined  Brother  Bill,  4  that  you  have 
all  become  as  melancholy  as  comic  singers,  and  as 
unsociable  as  bitterns ;  and  I  mean  that  our  only 
chance  of  avoiding  the  dulness  of  the  cloister  is  to 
establish  a  confessionaL' 

4  With  you  for  the  confessor,  I  suppose  V 

4  No ;  each  in  turn  shall  confess  to  the  other 
throe;  and  Brother  Percy,  who  has  shewn  the 
greatest  depravity,  that  of  reading  poetry,  shall 
begin.' 

'Placet!'  cried  the  other  two.  4  Confess, 
Brother  Percy.' 

CHAPTER  IV.  — CONFESSION. 

4  Eh  ? 1  said  the  impenitent ; 4  has  any  one  noticed 
a  change  in  me  ?  Oh !  I  certainly  thought  at 
times  that  I  was  rather  indifferent  company ;  but 
Brother  Joe  seemed  so  much  worse,  that  I  hoped  he 
would  conduct  attention  away  from  me,  even  as  a 
thunder-cloud  draws  the  lightning  from  one  less 
highly  charged.  That  simile  does  not  sound  all 
rignt,  but  I  am  in  training  to  write  a  poem  for 
myself,  those  professional  fellows  not  hall  express- 
ing my  feelings,  and  I  must  practise  my  imagery.' 

4  Brother,'  said  the  Prior  of  the  week  reprovingly, 

'  you  are  making  your  last  dying          No,  I  mean 

your  confession,  and  it  ill  becomes  you  to  practise 
your  poetry  therein.    We  want  simple  facts.' 

* 4  All  right,'  replied  the  rebuked  one :  4  then  the 
fact  is,  I  have  got  a  heart  complaint.' 

4  What !  Angina  pectoris  ?' 

4  No,  that  is  not  her  name.  When  our  brother- 
hood was  formed,  I  deemed  myself  iron-clad  against 
all  the  arrows  of  Cupid ;  but  a  gun  of  heavier  metal 
and  sharper  bolt  than  I  dreamed  of  has  been 
brought  iorward  to  penetrate  my  sides — I  beg  par- 
don, for  the  last  fortnight  I  have  been  thinking  in 
comparisons.  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter 
is,  I  am  spoony  ;  and  as,  after  a  long  struggle 
against  my  weakness,  I  have  finally  determinedto 
get  introduced  to  the  lady,  and  marry  her,  I  was 
seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  intelli- 
gence to  you,  and  am  glad  that  Brother  Bill  has 
afforded  it' 

4  A  lapsed  bachelor !'  groaned  the  latter,  holding 
up  his  hands. 

4 1  really  could  not  help  it,'  continued  the  fallen 
Brother.  4 1  was  fly-fishing  innocently  over  the 
shoal  off  Bargeman's  Folly  one  day,  when  a  youmz 
lady  came  with  a  camp-stool  and  a  portfolio,  ana 
commenced  sketching  on  the  bank,  not  twenty 
yards  from  me.  The  dace  would  not  rise,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  distract  my  attention,  so  I  looked  at 
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her,  and  oh,  my  heart  turned  to  water !  I  hail  seen 
her  casually  before,  but  she  had  never  made  the 
impression  upon  me  that  she  did  that  day.  1  will 
not  describe  her,  first,  because  I  could  not  do 
justice  to  her  beauty ;  and  secondly,  because  you 
would  all  fall  in  love  with  her  likewise,  and  I  do 
not  wish  for  rivals.  A  dog  attended  her,  a  pug, 
one  of  those  hideous  little  creatures  which  ladies 
are  so  fond  of,  probably  because  their  intense  ugli- 
ness acts  as  a  foil  to  their  own  charms,  but  whose 
only  other  merit  consists  in  the  fact,  that  they 
cannot  bite  you,  because  their  tongue*  are  too  big 
for  their  mouths.  Presently,  Bob,  the  butcher's 
bull  terrier,  whose  renowned  performance  upon 
rats  we  witnessed  in  the  winter,  came  trotting  up, 
and  Pug  went  to  meet  him.  With  that  wonderful 
sagacity  which  distinguishes  those  animals,  each 
knew  that  the  other  was  also  a  dog,  and  they 
wagged  their  tails,  and  played  about,  and  putting 
their  noses  together,  communicated  their  ideas. 
But  soon  the  pug,  pampered  and  insolent,  made 
Home  remark  derogatory  to  Bob  or  his  belongings, 
for  the  terrier's  tail  suddenly  stiffened,  and  he 
seized  the  rash  offender  by  the  throat  The  pug 
yelped  chokingly  ;  his  lovely  mistress  sprang  up, 
scattering  her  sketches  to  the  ground,  and  screamed 
musically  for  assistance.  My  skiff  was  anchored  ;  so 
I  stepped  into  the  water,  which  was  not  knee-deep, 
and  waded  to  the  shore.  To  wrap  my  handker- 
chief round  Bob's  tail,  and  then  bite  it  till  he 
relinquished  his  hold,  grasping  him  tightly  by  the 
collar  the  while,  lest  he  should  merely  transfer  his 
teeth  to  my  own  windpipe ;  to  swing  him  round 
my  head,  and  hurl  him  far  into  the  river  ;  to  raise 
the  bleeding,  howling  pug,  and  place  him  in  his 
mistress's  arms— all  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
She  thanked  me  with  effusion,  and  with  her  every 
word  I  became  moTe  and  more  deeply  enamoured. 
She  lived  on  the  Aitham  side  of  the  river,  and  was 
anxious  to  get  home  at  once,  and  seek  surgical 
assistance  for  my  rival  As  it  was  some  distance  to 
the  ferry,  I  offered  to  take  her  across ;  she  con- 
sented ;  so  I  waded  out,  drew  up  the  anchor, 
brought  the  skiff  to  shore,  placed  her  and  the  pug 
inside  it,  gathered  up  her  sketches  and  the  camp- 
stool,  ferried  her  across,  and  escorted  her  home. 
When  she  had  thanked  me  for  the  last  time,  and 
the  door  closed  upon  her,  I  was  an  altered  man. 
Since  then,  I  have  walked  about  the  lanes  and 
fields,  and  wandered  on  the  river-banks,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  her.  I  have  done  so  five  times,  and  raised 
my  hat,  receiving  in  return  a  bow  and  a  smile. 
And  there  I  am  at  present ;  but  I  can  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  I  must  get  an  introduction,  and  call.' 

'Alas I'  said  Brother  Bill,  and  it  was  the  only 
appropriate  comment  upon  the  story  ;  but  Brother 
Joe  misinterpreted  the  observation. 

'  Ah,  yes,'  said  he,  'nothing  but  a  lass  could  have 
broken  up  our  happy  fraternity.' 

'  What !  are  you  too  in  love,  then  ?' 

'  I  am.  Only  I  have  had  no  romantic  adventure 
like  Brother  Percy's,  nor  have  I  ever  spoken  to  the 
object  of  my  passion,  as  he  has ;  yet,  like  him,  I  am 
determined  to  make  the 

and  ask  her  to  incapacitate  me  for  a  Monk  of 
Cockaigne.  My  passion  has  been  of  slow  growth  : 
I  was  slightly  smitten  on  the  first  Sunday  that  we 
were  here,  and  1  have  got  worse  and  worse  with 
each  successive  morning  sermon.' 

'Oh!'  groaned  Brother  BilL  'Short-sighted 
that  we  were  I  We  ought  to  have  had  a  private 
chapel.   1  rather  wondered,  I 


very  regular  attendance  at  divine  service.  But 
why  have  you,  too,  isolated  yourself  so  much  ? 
Have  you  also  been  constantly  dodging  the  object 
of  your  affections  ? ' 

•Not  exactly,'  replied  Brother  Joe,  stammering. 
'  The  fact  is,  I  was  a  great  ass  ;  but  the  house  she 
lives  in  can  be  seen  from  the  river,  and  I,  I '  

•  You  passed  your  time  in  rowing  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  hopes  of  catching  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  your  charmer's  dress  between  the  garden  bushes.' 

•  Ah,  Brother  Bill,  you  have  been  in  love  your- 
self!' 

4  O  yes  ;  I  have  had  the  measles,  the  hooping- 
cough,  and  most  other  infantile  disorders.' 

'Fellow- victim,  shake  hands!'  exclaimed  Brother 
Percy  to  Brother  Joe  ;  and  they  did  so. 

'I  should  like  to  see  the  two  ladies,'  said  Brother 
Jack  after  a  pause.  'I  wonder  whether  1  have 
noticed  either  of  them.' 

'Well,  there  she  is!'  'Well,  there  she  is!' 
shouted  the  two  simultaneously.  And  the  young 
lady  in  the  next  house  was  seen  coming  out  of  the 
garden-door  and  descending  the  steps. 

'  Nonsense,  Joe  ;  don't  chaff,  because  I  am  really 
in  earnest,'  said  Brother  Percy. 

*  I  was  never  leas  inclined  to  joke  in  my  life,  my 
dear  fellow.  That  is  the  lady  I  mean  to  ask  to  be 
my  wife  1 ' 

*  Then  I  pity  yon,  my  boy,  for  we  are  rivals.' 

'  Pity  me  !  Confound  your  conceit !  Excuse 
me,  my  dear  fellow,  but  really,  your  vanity  is 
absurd.' 

'Sir!' 

'Come,  come,  Brothers,  don't  quarrel,'  said 
Brother  J  ack.  *  If  you  are  each  in  love  with  the 
same  lady,  and  that  lady  is  Miss  Forrester,  who 
lives  with  her  mother  in  the  adjoining  house,  1  am 
sorry  for  both  of  you,  as  she  is  engaged.' 

'  Engaged  !    And  to  whom  t' 

'  To  me.  Mrs  Forrester  sent  to  inquire  after  me 
at  the  time  of  my  accident ;  I  called  to  return 
thanks— saw  Mary,  and,  by  Jove,  she  struck  me 
much  as  she  did  you.  I  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  the  days  in  her  society  while  you  three  were 
away  on  Business  ;  improved  the  opportunity  to 
the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  and  this 
she  consented  to 


CHAPTER  V.— DESECRATION. 

Three  years  later,  Mr  William  Stesso— -no  longer, 
alas !  Brother  Bill — went  to  see  some  old  college- 
friends  at  Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  commemora- 
tion, and  when  the  festivities  were  over,  he  joined 
a  party  which  agreed  to  row  down  all  the  way  to 
London  by  easy  stages ;  and  so  he  once  more  passed 
the  house  where  the  Monks  of  Cockaigne  had  lived 
together  for  a  brief  space  so  happily.  Under 
pretence  of  heat  and  want  of  breath,  be  persuaded 
his  companions  to  rest  upon  their  oars,  while  he 
gazed  on  the  well-remembered  spot 

The  rose-trees  and  shrubs  had  sprung  up  won- 
derfully ;  a  verandah  had  been  built,  which  was 
overgrown  with  jasmine  and  honeysuckle  ;  croquet 
hoops  were  ranged  round  the  bowling-green,  and  a 
group  of  crinolined  ladies  and  simpering  dandies 
were  engaged  in  that  flirtiferous  game.  He  raised 
his  eyes  in  disgust  to  the  top  story,  and  saw  looking- 
glasses  and  a  wash-hand  basin  reared  against  the 
large  plate-glass  windows,  and  even  while  he  gazed, 
a  woman  became  visible,  bearing  in  her  arms  a 
long-clothed  baby,  which  she  was  swaying  to  and 
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fro.  The  billiard-room  had  been  turned  into  a 
nursery  ! 

1  Pnll  on  all !'  he  cried ;  and  dashed  his  oar  into 
the  unchanging  stream. 


AT  A  MUSSEL-FARM. 

Having  often  heard  of  the  curious  industry  that 
has  been  carried  on  so  successfully  for  many 
centuries  in  the  Bay  of  Aiguillon,  in  France,  I 
resolved  to  visit  the  place,  in  order  to  see  for 
myself  what  had  been  really  achieved.  The  industry 
in  question  consists  of  the  systematic  breeding  and 
cultivation  of  mussels.  Now,  as  mussels  are,  in 
these  days  of  fishery-competition,. of  vast  import- 
ance, if  not  for  food,  at  least  as  bait  for  the  capture 
of  the  food-fishes,  too  much  cannot  be  told  concern- 
ing them,  the  more  especially  if  the  telling  of  what 
one  knows  will  induce  British  fishermen — who  trust 
a  good  deal  to  chance  for  their  bait,  and  who 
frequently  cannot  go  to  the  fishing-grounds  for 
want  of  it — to  do  what  is  done  by  the  fishermen  of 
France,  who  could  shew  them  how  to  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  that  absolute  necessary  of  a 
successful  fishery,  by  the  Bimple  plan  of  growing  it. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  although  the 
British  people  are  shy  of  eating  the  mussel,  except 
when  it  is  cooked  for  sauce — and  a  very  excellent 
suuee  it  makes — countless  millions  are  annually 
required  by  our  fishermen  for  bait  There  is  one 
little  fishing- village  in  Scotland  which  I  know,  from 
personal  investigation,  uses  for  its  own  share,  for 
the  baiting  of  the  deep-sea  lines  required  in  the 
cod  and  haddock  fisherV,  close  on  five  millions  of 
these  molluscs,  which  have  all  to  be  sought  and 
gathered  from  the  natural  beds,  the  men,  and  the 
women  as  well,  having  frequently  to  go  long 
distances  to  obtain  them.  These  figures  will  not 
be  thought  to  be  exaggerated  when  I  say  that 
each  deep-sea  line  requires  about  twelve  hundred 
mussels  to  bait  it ;  and  as  many  of  the  boats  carry 
eight  or  ten  lines,  it  is  easy  to  check  the  calculation. 
The  fishermen,  it  is  hoped,  may  by  and  by  come  to 
grow  their  own  mussels,  as  do  the  industrious  men 
of  Aiguillon  ;  and  if  they  do  not  turn  mussel- 
farmers  after  what  I  have  to  tell  them,  they  will 
have  themselves  to  blame  for  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  mussel,  for  the  natural  scalps  are  giving 
way  under  the  present  increasing  demand  for 
bait 

4  Where  is  Aiguillon  ?'  was  naturally  enough  the 
first  question  I  had  to  answer,  after  determining 
on  my  tour ;  but  no  one  could  answer  it.  I  asked 
many  who  are  interested  in  fishery  matters,  but 
none  of  them  had  heard  of  the  mussel-farm. 
Aiguillon,  they  said,  was  mentioned  in  Murray's 
Guide,  and  doubtless  the  site  of  the  fishery  would 
be  there.  But  the  mussel-farm  is  not  at  the 
Aiguillon  mentioned  by  Murray,  which  is  a  town 
of  nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lot,  about  a  mile  above  its  influx  into 
the  Qaroune.  My  Aiguillon,  indeed,  is  not  even 
on  the  same  line  of  railway,  although  it  is  at  an 
equally  great  distance  from  Pall  Mall.  In  fact, 
Murray  contains  nothing  at  all  about  my  Aiguillon. 
Murray  has  a  soul  above  mussels,  and,  to  speak 
the  truth,  doesn't  even  seem  to  care  much  about 
oysters,  seeing  that  he  sometimes  neglects  to 
mention  localities  where  they  are  grown  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  I  found  my  Aiguillon  at  the 
port  of  Esnandes,  which  is  itself  a  curious  out-of- 
the-way  place. 


In  order  to  see  the  mussel-farm,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  get  to  Paris,  and  to  take  the  Orleans 
Railway  to  Poitiers,  then  to  change  to  the  line  for 
La  Rochelle,  after  reaching  which  place,  a  voiture 
must  be  hired  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  Esnandes 
being  about  seven  kilometres  from  Rochelle,  I  need 
not  weary  the  reader  with  a  description  of  all  that 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  Orleans  Railway,  which,  as  all 
the  travelling  world  at  least  knows,  runs  through 
the  most  historical  part  of  France.  Looking  from 
the  window  of  the  railway  carriage,  I  enjoyed  for  a 
few  hours  the  lovely  champaign  scenery  of  the 
claret  district  of  France,  There  are  vine-fields, 
and  big  joint-stock  walnut  trees,  and  cherry 
orchards,  and  cherry  orchards,  walnut  trees,  and 
vineyards  over  and  over  again,  all  the  way  to 
Bordeaux.  Then  there  arc  little  patches  of  water ; 
and  dark-green  grassy  quadrangles  laid  down  every 
here  and  there,  guarded  by  those  tall  alder  trees 
one  sees  in  such  profusion  all  over  the  conti- 
nent. Every  here  and  there,  too,  may  be  seen  a 
distant  chateau  on  its  finely-wooded  hill ;  then 
come  a  few  old  farmhouses,  their  inner  yards 
alive  with  the  minute  industry  of  the  plodding 
husbandmen.  Anon  we  pass  the  outskirts  of  old 
historical  towns,  tempting  one  to  break  one's 
journey. 

It  might  have  well  suited  others  to  perform  these 
pleasures  of  travel— my  errand  was  to  see  la  moule. 
History  had  no  charms  for  me  till  I  had  seen  the 
mussel-farms,  which  I  had  come  so  far  to  visit  To 
my  exceeding  astonishment,  almost  no  one  in  La 
Rochelle  knew  anything  about  the  industry  of 
Aiguillon.  I  had  to  search  far  and  wide  to  obtain 
information  as  to  how  to  get  to  the  place ;  another 
exemplification  of  the  old  story,  that  one  may  live 
all  his  life  in  London,  and  not  be  able  to  find  his 
way  to  St  Paul's,  By  virtue  of  a  little  Scottish 
perseverance,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  bad 
French,  I  at  length  found  out  that  it  was  at 
Esnandes  that  they  cultivated  la  moule.  So,  pro- 
curing a  voiture,  and  a  garfon  to  drive  it,  I  sallied 
away  out  through  the  gates  and  barriers  of  La 
Rochelle;  and  after  a  pleasant  drive  through  the 
vineyards  and  small  farms  of  the  district,  on  each 
of  which  there  appeared  to  be  a  little  flock  of 
black  sheep,  I  arrived  in  about  an  hour's  time  at 
my  destination,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
idle  poultry  and  young  dogs  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  looked  and  acted  as  if  they  never  had  seen 
a  voiture  or  a  Scotchman  before. 

The  port  of  Esnaudes  is  very  much  like  all  other 
fishing-villages,  and  the  fisher-people  like  all  other 
fishing-people.  As  you  enter  the  town,  you  feel 
that  it  has  the  usual  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ; 
and  you  sec,  as  you  suppose,  the  same  little  boys 
with  the  overgrown  small-clothes,  that  you  meet 
with  in  the  fishing- villages  of  England  or  Scotland. 
After  passing  a  little  way  down  the  one  street  of  the 
village,  you  observe  all  the  way,  right  and  left,  the 
invariable  mussel-middens,  the  worn-out  old  fish- 
baskets,  and  the  various  other  insignia  of  the  trade 
of  the  people,  the  like  of  which  you  can  also  see  at 
Whitstable  or  Cockenzie.  The  people  waken  up 
the  moment  it  is  buzzed  about  that  a  stranger  has 
arrived.  At  first,  I  thought  the  population  wero 
all  out  at  sea,  but  I  was  so  quickly  surrounded  by 
an  inquisitive  little  crowd,  that  I  speedily  gave  up 
that  idea ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  explained  my 
errand  to  the  buxom  landlady  of  the  village  cafiS,  I 
was  provided  with  a  guide,  who  kindly  escorted 
me  to  the  bouchots  (fishing  hurdles),  or  rather  to  the 
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dep6t  of  the  boucholiers,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  village. 

Having  alighted  from  the  carriage,  I  looked 
around  me  with  some  curiosity ;  but  I  saw  no  farm 
of  mussels,  no  appearance  even  of  there  being  a 
common  fishery.  About  a  mile  away  to  the  right, 
there  was  moored  a  small  fleet  of  the  common  flat- 
bottomed  fishery-boats  peculiar  to  the  coast  A 
few  miles  to  the  left,  lay  the  He  do  Re\  famous  for 
its  oyster-beds  ;  but  where  was  the  object  of  my 
search — the  mussel-farm?  Well,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  the  farm  was  at  that  particular  hour 
covered  with  water ;  but,  as  the  tide  was  on  the  ebb, 
I  speedily  obtained  a  view  of  the  vast  mud-fields 
to  which  the  people  of  Esnandes  are  indebted  for 
their  peculiar  fish-commerce.  The  story  of  the 
translation  of  these  vast  sloughs  of  mud  into  fertile 
fields  of  industry,  productive  of  comfort  and 
wealth,  is  short  and  simple,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
bouchot  was  purely  accidental.  An  Irish  vessel, 
laden  with  sheep,  having  been  wrecked  in  the  bay, 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1235,  only  one  out  of  all  the 
crew  was  saved.  This  man's  name  was  Walton, 
and  he  became  the  founder  of  the  present  industry 
by  means  of  the  bouchot  system  of  cultivation.  On 
finding  himself  saved,  he  at  once  set  about  finding  a 
means  of  earning  his  own  food,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  a  burden  upon  the  poor  fishermen  who  had 
rescued  him  from  the  ravening  waters,  and  who 
were  themselves  at  the  time  well-nigh  destitute  of 
every  comfort  of  life. 

All  around  him,  however,  as  Walton  soon  per- 
ceived, was  one  vast  expanse  of  liquid  mud,  and 
what  could  any  man  do  on  such  a  barren  field  ? 
Walton  speedily  solved  the  problem.  He  first  of 
all  invented  a  mode  of  travelling  upon  the  mud- 
bed,  for  walking  was  an  impossibility,  as  at  every 
step  he  sank  up  to  the  knees  in  the  miry  clay. 
This  boat  is  called  a  pirogue  by  the  boucholiers, 
and  it  is  still  in  use.  By  means  of  this  simple 
machine,  which  I  will  by  and  by  describe,  Walton 
was  able  to  travel  along  and  explore  the  muddy 
coast,  by  which  he  found  out  that  vast  numbers 
of  land  and  sea  birds  used  to  assemble  on  the 
waters  and  in  the  mud  in  search  of  food.  A  kind 
of  purse-net  for  the  capture  of  these  birds  at  once 
suggested  itself  to  the  hungry  sailor.  This  being 
made  and  set  on  the  mud  as  a  trap  to  float  with 
the  tide,  was  found  to  answer  admirably,  and  every 
night  large  numbers  of  aquatic  birds  were  captured 
in  its  purse-like  folds.  It  was  out  of  that  little 
example  of  a  destitute  sailor's  ingenuity  that  the 
present  industry  of  Aiguillon  was  developed,  for  it 
was  not  long  before  Walton  found  the  strong  posts 
to  which  he  had  affixed  his  net  all  covered  over 
with  the  spawn  of  the  edible  mussel ;  these  he 
found  grew  very  rapidly,  and  when  mature,  had  a 
much  finer  flavour  than  the  mud-grown  bivalves 
from  whence  the  spawn  had  floated.  The  Irishman 
soon  saw  how  he  could  multiply  his  own  food- 
supplies,  and  create  at  the  same  time  a  lasting 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  people  among 
whom  ho  had  l>een  thrown  by  his  unfortunate 
shipwreck  ;  he  therefore  went  on  multiplying  his 
stakes,  till  he  found  that  there  was  no  end  to  the 
produce ;  so  that  in  due  time  this  accidental  dis- 
covery became  a  rich  inheritance  to  the  fisher-folks 
of  the  district,  for  in  ten  years  after  the  shipwreck, 
the  bay  was  covered  with  an  appropriate  and  suc- 
cessful mussel-collecting  apparatus,  out  of  which 
has  grown  the  present  extensive  commerce. 

The  work  of  cultivation  at  Aiguillon  is 


on  very  systematically.  I  shall  give  what  I  lcarna 
about  it,  just  as  I  saw  it  myself,  or  as  it  wa 
described  to  me  by  my  guide,  a  very  civil  ant 
immensely  voluble  fisherman,  who  had  the  whol 
theory  and  practice  of  mussel-farming  at  his  finger 
ends,  or  rather  at  the  end  of  his  tongue.  It  wa 
truly  curious  to  consider  that  the  same  mode  o 
cultivating  and  working  was  going  on  that  hat 
prevailed  from  the  beginning — the  invention  hav 
ing  been  perfect  from  the  first  One  of  the  moa 
curious  phases  of  the  whole  industry  is  the  mod 
of  progression  over  the  fields  which  has  beei 
adopted  by  the  men,  for  each  man  has  not  only  t 
paddle  his  own  canoe  on  these  Boft  fields  of  mud 
but  if  he  have  a  visitor,  he  has  to  paddle  his  boa 
as  well.  The  manner  of  progression  is  very  primi 
tive.  The  man  kneels  in  his  little  wooden  vesse 
with  one  leg,  the  other,  being  encased  in  a  grea 
boot,  is  fixed  deep  in  the  mud;  a  lift  of  the  littl 
canoe  with  both  hands,  and  a  simultaneous  shov 
with  the  mud-engulfed  leg,  and  lo!  a  progress  a 
many  inches  is  achieved ;  this  action  frequentl; 
repeated  by  the  industrious  labourers,  soon  over 
comes  the  distance  between  the  different  fields 
and  when  a  new  trousseau  has  to  be  carried  out  t 
the  bouchots,  or  a  stranger  has  to  be  conducted  ove 
the  fields,  two  men  will  load  a  canoe,  and  work  i 
out  between  them,  not,  however,  without  a  fe\ 
iolts  and  jerks,  which,  like  a  ride  ou  a  camel' 
back,  is  rather  tiring  to  the  unaccustomed.  Whei 
three  of  the  canoes  are  joined  together  by  mean 
of  pieces  of  stout  rope,  the  boucholier  in  the  firs 
one  uses  his  left  leg  as  the  propelling  power,  whil 
the  man  in  No.  3  uses  his  right  leg,  and  by  thi 
means  they  set  along  in  a  straighter  line  and  wit] 
greater  speed.  This  peculiar  boat-exercise  has  no 
a  little  of  the  comic  element  in  it,  especially  whei 
one  sees  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred  narrow 
boats  all  propelled  in  the  same  eccentric  iuanne 
by  upwards  of  one  hundred  merry  boucholiers. 
may  mention  that  the  mud  at  Aiguillon  is  unusuall; 
smooth  and  Boft ;  there  arc  no  sun-baked  furrow 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  canoe,  a  fact  tha 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little  animal,  whicl 
accomplishes  for  the  boucholier  what  a  regiment  o 
a  thousand  soldiers  could  not  perform. 

In  addition  to  the  large  and  strong  stakes  origi 
nally  used  as  holdfasts  for  his  bird-nets,  Waltoi 
planted  others,  in  long  rows,  in  the  form  of  a  doubl 
V,  with  their  apex  open  to  the  sea,  the  sides  beinj 
interlaced  with  branches  of  trees,  to  which  th 
mussels,  by  means  of  their  byssus,  affixed  them 
selves  with  great  aptitude.  These  bouchots  wer 
also  so  arranged  one  with  another  as  to  serve  a 
traps  for  the  taking  of  such  fish  and  crustaceans  a 
frequent  the  coast ;  so  that  the  fishermen  had  thu 
a  double  chance,  being,  of  course,  always  assured 
when  there  is  no  fish,  of  a  canoeful  of  mussels. 

The  men  in  search  of  fish  depart  for  the  farm  > 
little  time  before  the  tide  recedes,  and  taking  thci 
places  at  the  mouth  or  apex  of  the  V,  they  affix  ; 
small  net  to  the  opening,  so  that  they  arc  Biirc  U 
intercept  any  fish  that  may  have  come  in  to  feet 
with  the  previous  tide.  I  marie  very  partieula 
inquiries  into  the  constitution  of  the  farm,  ant, 
although  disappointed  at  not  finding  it,  as  I  wa 
led  to  expect,  a  vast  scene  of  perfect  co-operation 
I  Wiis  pleased  to  learn  that  although  the  bouchot 
had  many  owners,  there  was  no  violent  competitioi 
among  those  who  owned  them.  Some  of  thes< 
mussel-farmers  have  three  or  four  bouchots,  am 
tho  very  poorest  among  them  have  a  half,  or  a 
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least  a  third  share  in  one.  The  system  of  family 
co-operation  prevails  very  largely  ;  I  found,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  celebrated  walnut-trees  so  often 
quoted,  that  one  or  two  families,  grandfathers,  sons, 
and  grandchildren  were  often  the  owners  of  several 
bouchots,  which  they  worked  for  their  joint  benefit, 
dividing  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  farm  occupies  a  very  large  space  of  ground, 
equal  to  eight  kilometres,  and  is  laid  out  in  four 
fields  or  divisions,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
name  and  use.  There  are  at  least  500  bouchots, 
and  each  one  represents  a  length  of  450  metres, 
formiug  a  total  wall  of  strong  basket-work,  all  for 
the  growth  of  mussels,  equal  to  a  length  of  225,000 
metres,  and  rising  six  feet  above  the  mud-bed 
on  which  it  is  erected.  Great  pains  are  taken  to 
keep  the  bouchots  in  good  order  ;  repairs  are  con- 
tinually being  made  ;  and  along  the  protecting  wall 
of  the  cliff  by  which  the  bay  is  bounded,  there  are 
to  be  seen  what  my  guide  called  the  trousseau  of 
the  bouchots — great,  strong  wooden  stakes  twelve 
feet  long,  and  of  considerable  girth.  These  are 
sunk  into  the  mud  to  a  depth  of  six  feet,  the  upper 
portion  being  the  receptacle  of  a  garniture  of  strong 
but  supple  branches,  twisted  in  the  form  of  basket- 
work,  on  which  are  grown  the  annual  crops  of 
mussels.  The  bouchots  have  different  names, 
according  to  their  uses  and  their  situation.  The 
bmuhots  du  bat  are  those  furthest  away  in  the 
water  :  these  are  very  seldom  left  uncovered  by  the 
tide  ;  they  are  formed  of  very  large  and  very  strong 
solitary  stakes,  planted  so  near  each  other  that 
there  are  three  of  them  to  each  metre.  The  duty 
of  these  stakes  is  to  enact  the  part  of  spat-collectors 
— the  spat  is  locally  called  naissain  at  the  Port  of 
Esnandes — so  that  there  may  be  always  a  store  of 
infant  mussels  for  the  peopling  and  repeopling  of 
such  of  the  palisades  as  may  accidentally  become 
barren.  My  guide,  in  describing  to  me  the  oper- 
ations of  the  farm,  used  agricultural  terms,  such 
as  seeding,  planting,  transplanting,  replanting,  &c, 
and  he  tola  me  that  operations  of  some  kind  are 
continually  going  on  all  over  the  farm.  When  it 
is  not  seed  or  harvest  time,  the  bouchots  have  to 
be  repaired  or  the  canoes  mended. 

As  near  as  I  could  understand,  the  spat  of  the 
natural  mussel  which  voluntarily  fixed  itself  to 
the  outer  tows  of  posts,  attains  about  February  or 
March  to  the  sue  oi  a  grain  of  flax-seed.  In  May, 
the  young  mussels  are  about  as  big  as  a  lentil,  and 
in  about  two  months  more  they  will  attain  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  haricot  bean — the  men  of  Esnandes 
then  call  the  mussel  a  renouvelain — which  is  the 
proper  time  for  the  planting  to  begin  ;  and  this 
operation  was  in  progress  during  my  visit*  It  is 
simple  but  effective.  When  a  few  canoe-loads  of 
these  young  mussels  are  required  for  the  seeding 
of  the  more  inland  bouchots,  the  men  proceed  to 
the  single  or  collecting  stakes  at  the  lowest  state 
of  the  tide,  armed  with  long  poles,  having  blunt 
hooks  at  the  end,  by  means  of  which  they  scrape 
oil'  the  seedlings.  The  men  do  not,  however,  scrape 
off  more  of  the  mussels  than  they  require  for  the 
operation  in  hand,  which  must  be  completed  before 
the  flow  of  the  next  tide.  Having  filled  a  few 
baskets,  each  man  paddles  his  canoe  to  the  seat  of 
work,  and  there  commences  the  first  stage  of  the 
work  or  planting,  which  is  effected  in  a  curious 
but  characteristic  way,  the  operation  being  called 
la  btttuse  by  those  engaged  in  it.  Taking  a  good 
handful  of  the  mussels,  they  are  skilfully  tied  up 
by  the  boucholier  in  a  bag  of  old  netting  or  canvas, 


and  then  deftly  fastened  in  the  interstices  of  the 
palisades,  or  bouchot  basket-work,  each  group  of 
mussels  being, -of  course,  fastened  at  .such  a  distance 
as  to  have  plenty  of  room  to  grow.  Left  there, 
the  byssus  of  the  animal  soon  forms  a  point  of 
attachment ;  and  the  bag  rotting  away  by  means 
of  the  water,  speedily  leaves  the  mussels  hanging 
in  numerous  vine-like  clusters  on  the  bouchots, 
where  they  increase  in  size  with  such  great  rapidity, 
as  speedily  to  demand  the  performance  of  the  next 
operation  in  mussel  culture,  which  is  called  the 
transplanting.  It  is  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  two  ends ;  firstly,  the  thinning  of 
overcrowded  bouchots  ;  and,  secondly,  to  bring  the 
ripe  mussels  gradually  nearer  to  the  shore,  so  as  to 
make  their  removal  all  the  more  easy  at  the  proper 
time.  The  change  of  habitation  is  effected  precisely 
as  has  already  been  described  ;  the  mussels  are 
again  tied  up  in  purses  of  old  netting,  although 
not  so  particularly  as  before  ;  again  the  mussel, 
whose  power  in  this  way  is  well  known,  weaves 
itself  a  new  cable,  and  the  bivalve  clings  to  its 
new  resting-place  as  tenaciously  as  ever.  It  may 
be  asked,  why  the  mussel -farmers  should  so  plant 
the  mussels  as  that  they  will  require  constant 
thinning ;  but  the  reason  is,  that  jt  is  desirable 
for  the  purpose  of  their  proper  fattening  that  the 
mussels  should  be  always,  if  possible,  covered  by 
the  salt  water;  this,  however,  is  not  compatible 
with  the  extent  of  the  crop ;  but  all  that  can  be 
done  is  done,  and  the  mussels  are  kept  in  the 
front-ranks  as  long  as  possible.  A  third  and  last 
change  brings  the  mussels  as  near  the  shore  as  they 
can  ever  get,  so  long  as  they  are  un gathered. 

The  lac  ►our  of  planting  and  transplanting  goes 
on  incessantly,  till  all  the  spat  that  had  found  a 
resting-place  on  the  solitary  stakes— that  is,  the 
advanced-guard — has  been  dealt  with.  The  labour 
of  all  these  varied  operations  is  constant,  and  is 
carried  on  by  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
both  day  ana  night,  at  times  when  the  tide  is 
suitable.  Some  portions  of  the  farm  are  always 
under  water  ;  other  portions  of  it,  again,  are 
uncovered  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, I  was  told,  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  quality  of  the  mussel ;  those  being  the  best,  as 
may  be  supposed,  which  are  longest  submerged, 
ana  kept  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  mud. 
Although  the  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  mussels  from  being  affected  by  the 
copious  muddy  deposits  of  the  place,  by  means 
of  allowing  a  good  flow  of  water  between  the 
base  of  the  bouchots  and  the  sea-surface,  yet  some 
of  the  bunches  become  deteriorated,  in  spite  of  all 
the  precautions  that  can  be  taken.  This,  of  course, 
distresses  the  boucholiers,  as  one  of  their  points  is 
the  superior  flavour  of  their  produce ;  indeed,  it 
was  the  superiority  of  the  mussels,  as  discovered 
by  accident  through  Walton's  bird-net,  which 
was  set  so  as  to  float  high  above  the  mud — the 
quality  of  the  mussel  more  than  the  quantity— 
that  influenced  Walton  to  commence  as  a  mussel  - 
farmer  ;  and  to  this  day,  it  is  still  quality  more  than 
quantity  that  the  boucholiers  study  at  Esnandes. 
After  the  process  of  about  a  year's  farming  has  been 
undergone,  the  mussels  are  considered  to  be  ready 
for  the  market,  and  by  the  care  of  the  farmer,  the 
mussels  are  in  season  all  the  year  round,  although, 
of  course,  not  so  good  for  food  at  some  periods  ot 
the  year  as  at  others  ;  thus,  the  Aiguillon  mussels 
are  not  so  line  in  the  spring  months  as  they  are  in 
the  autumnal  periods  ol  the  year,  when  they  become 
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deliriously  fat  and  savoury  ;  indeed,  I  can  bear 
testimony,  having  bad  a  feast  of  them,  to  the  fact 
of  their  being  better,  larger  in  size,  and  more  pro- 
nounced in  their  flavour  than  any  of  the  British 
mussels  I  have  tasted.  About  April,  the  mussels 
become  milky  and  unpalatable,  although  there 
are  still  many  branches  of  them  fit  for  tbe  market 
It  is  in  the  months  between  July  and  January 
that  the  great  harvest  goes  on,  and  the  chief 
money-business  is  done.  If  the  mussels  are 
to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  they  are  separated  and 
cleared  from  all  kinds  of  dirt,  packed  in  hampers 
and  bags,  and  sent  away  on  the  Docks  of  horses  or 
in  carts  ;  while  those  required  for  more  local  con- 
sumption are  kept  in  pits  dng  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff,  and  within  the  enclosure  where  the  men  keep 
the  trousseau  of  the  bouchots.  There  are  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  horses  and  about  a  hun- 
dred carts  engaged  in  the  trade  ;  and  the  mussels 
are  distributed  within  a  radius  of  about  a  hundred 
miles  of  Esnandes,  more  than  thirty  thousand  jour- 
neys being  made  in  the  service.  In  addition  to 
this  land -carrying,  forty  or  fifty  barques  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  port,  to  bear  away  the  mussels 
to  still  greater  distances,  making  in  all  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  voyages  per  annum. 

Does  the  mussel-farm  pay?  will,  of  course,  be 
asked  by  practical  people.  Yea,  it  pays.  I  have 
obtained  the  following  figures  to  shew  that  mussel- 
farming  pays  very  well,  not  to  speak  of  what  is 
obtained  by  the  round  and  flat  fish  which  are  daily 
captured  through  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
bouchots.  Every  bouchot  will  yield  a  load  of 
mussels  for  each  metre  of  its  length  ;  and  this  load 
is  of  the  value  of  six  franca  ;  and  the  whole  farm 
at  Esnandes  is  said  to  yield  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  a  million  and  a  nuarter  of  francs,  or,  to  speak 
roundly,  upwards  of  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  per 
annum ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that 
this  large  sum  of  money  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  gift  from  nature  to  the  inhabitants,  as  there  is 
no  rent  to  pay  for  the  farm,  no  seed — as  is  the 
case  at  the  Whitstable  oyster-farm— to  provide, 
no  manure  to  buy— only  the  labour  necessary 
for  cultivation  to  be  given,  British  fishermen  will 
easily  comprehend  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  mussel  fanning. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. — MR  DUPLESSIS  WINS  THE  OAirE. 

Thb  master  of  Bclair  had  been  sick  almost  unto 
death,  but  was  now  slowly  recovering;  and  the 
hush  of  dread  expectancy,  which  had  brooded  like 
an  ominous  cloud  over  the  Hall  and  its  inmates,  so 
long  as  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  was  in  danger,  had 
already  become  as  a  shadow  of  the  past ;  and  the 
well-trained  household  had  imperceptibly  glided 
back  into  the  easy  noiseless  groove  which  circled 
the  dull  round  of  everyday  duties  at  Belair.  Yes, 
the  baronet  was  slowly  recovering  ;  he  was  '  much 
—very  much  better,'  were  the  exact  words  which 
emanating,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  discreetest 
of  whispers,  from  the  lips  of  Dr  Roach,  spread 
rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  something  that 
everybody  was  glad  to  hear ;  for  the  sick  man  was 
universally  beloved.  But  Dr  Roach  knew,  and 
Sir  Philip  knew,  that  this  attack,  conquered  with 
diJficulty,  was  merely  the  forerunner  of  other 
attacks  still  more  severe,  before  which  the  failing 
forces  of  life  must  ultimately  succumb. 


Gaston  Spencelaugh  had  been  summoned  fron 
Paris — an  effeminately  handsome  young  man,  mon 
at  home  in  the  drawing-room  than  the  hunting 
field,  and  fonder  of  a  billiard -cue  than  a  horse— 
who,  now  that  all  immediate  danger  to  his  fathe 
was  over,  went  mooning  listlessly  about  the  bouse 
smoking  interminable  cigars,  thinking  a  good  dea 
of  some  absent  Fifine,  and  voting  the  whol 
business  which  had  called  him  from  pleasant  Paris 
a  bone. 

'  You  may  be  sure,  dear,  that  it  has  been  a  ver 
harassing  time  for  your  Marguerite,'  wrote  Lad; 
Spencelaugh  to  one  of  her  confidential  corre 
spondents.  'Poor  dear  Sir  Philip  has  require* 
constant  attention  night  and  day,  and  although  no 
equal  to  the  task  of  nursing  him  myself,  I  hav. 
felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  be  constantly  on  th 
spot,  and  to  superintend  personally  every  arrange 
ment  for  his  comfort.  Gaston,  dear  fellow  !  is  a 
home :  very  handsome,  though  it  ie  I  who  say  it 
and  with  a  style  quite  comme  il  faut'  In  writtnj 
thus,  her  Ladyship  had  considerably  magnified  he 
slight  attentions  to  the  sick  man,  which  bad  mereh 
consisted  in  three  or  four  visits  each  day  to  th 
room  where  he  lay ;  on  which  occasions  she  wouh 
take  a  momentary  glance  at  him,  and  murmu 
to  the  attendants :  'Poor  dear  Sir  Philip  !  Ho? 
distressing  to  see  him  thus  ! '  and  then  turning  t 
the  head-nurse,  she  would  add :  '  Be  sure,  Mr 
Smith,  that  you  carry  out  the  doctor's  instruction 
minutely ;  and  let  me  be  apprised  the  moment  voi 
see  a  change  either  one  way  or  the  other ;'  and  a 
would  glide  softly  back  to  her  own  apartment* 
where  she  would  sit  by  the  fire  with  a  screen  i: 
her  hand,  for  she  was  always  careful  of  her  com 
plexion,  and  muse  on  what  might  come  to  pass  i; 
case  Sir  Philip  should  not  recover.  'With  m; 
savings  and  hia  father's,  Gaston  would  be  tolerabl; 
well  off,  and  could  afford  to  make  a  very  decen 
figure  in  London  society.  He  would  go  int 
parliament,  of  course,  when  he  had  sown  his  wilt 
oats  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  no 

marry  into  the  peerage;  and  then   Wei! 

well. 

But  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh,  although  thu 
neglected  in  one  instance,  was  not  left  entirely  t 
the  care  of  hirelings.  The  wutchful  eye  am 
tender  hand  of  Frederica  were  ever  near  hut 
She  had  a  room  fitted  up  for  herself  close  to  hi 
own,  that  she  might  be  always  on  the  spot ;  am 
her  loving  face  was  the  first  that  met  his  gaz 
when  his  feeble  senses  flickered  back  to  a  con 
sciousness  of  earthly  things.  He  blessed  her  a 
he  lay  thus,  and  called  her  his  own,  bis  darling 
They  were  the  first  words  he  had  spoken  for  nuuv 
weary  days  and  nights ;  and  Frederica  had  to  hurr 
out.  that  she  might  give  way  in  solitude  to  th 
rush  of  happy  tears  that  welled  up  from  her  hear- 
Nearly  five  months  had  passed  since  Frederic 
gave  that  promise  to  her  uncle  that  she  would  tr 
to  look  upon  Mr  Duplessis  with  more  favoumbi 
eyes,  and  grant  him  an  opportunity  of  pleading  hi 
cause  in  person.  It  was  a  promise  that  was  repente- 
of  as  soon  as  made  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  scoi 
the  Canadian  derived  so  slight  an  advantage  fror 
the  permission  accorded  him,  that  he  was  fain  t 
pass  it  by  altogether  as  though  it  had  never  bee 
given,  and  await  the  quiet  processes  of  time,  whicl 
when  assisted  by  his  own  skilful  by-play,  migh 
work  some  change  in  his  favour,  rather  thu 
frighten  his  beautiful  quarry  by  a  bold  rush,  and  s 
lose  her  at  once  and  for  ever.  He  had  consented  t 
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play  a  patient  game,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
ultimately  winning  it :  so  accustomed  bad  he  been 
to  winning  such  delicate  hazards,  sometimes  almost 
without  an  effort,  that,  for  a  long  time,  no  possi- 
bility of  failure  was  suffered  to  cloud  his  mind ;  but 
at  length  it  began  to  dawn  dimly  on  him — and  it 
was  a  thought  that  touched  him  to  the  quick  with  a 
Bort  of  savage  soreness — that  he  had  been  struggling 
all  this  time  against  a  barrier  of  ice,  before  whose 
clear  coldness  all  his  petty  wiles  and  stratagems, 
and  little  love-making  arts,  withered  like  exotics 
before  the  breath  of  winter.  Admiration  for  his 
many  brilliant  qualities,  Frederica  might  and  did 
feeL  She  was  young,  and  had  a  considerable  fund 
of  enthusiasm  to  draw  upon  ;  and  she  could  not 
help  liking  this  man  who  shone  out  so  superior  to 
the  ordinary  ruck  of  visitors  at  Belair.  Then,  again, 
he  had  a  large  claim  on  her  gratitude,  from  the 
fact  of  having  risked  his  own  life  to  save  that 
of  her  uncle  :  it  was  a  deed  that  invested  him 
in  her  eyes  with  a  sort  of  heroic  halo,  through 
which  many  more  faults  than  he  allowed  to  be 
visible  on  the  surface  would  have  paled  and  grown 
dim.  But,  granting  Duplessis  all  these  points  in 
his  favour,  and  no  one  was  more  capable  than  he 
of  making  the  most  of  them,  the  great  indisputable 
fact  still  remained,  that  he  found  himself  utterly 
unable  to  advance  in  her  good  graces  beyond  that 
coign  of  vantage  to  which  he  had  so  patiently 
worked  his  way,  but  which  he  had  all  along  merely 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  higher.  Let  him  venture  but  a  step 
beyond  it — and  now  and  then  he  did  bo  venture, 
treading  delicately  and  with  caution— and  straight- 
way the  barrier  of  ice  rose  up  before  lain,  and  he 
fell  back  to  his  old  position,  chilled  and  cowed,  he 
hardly  knew  how  or  why,  and  with  a  bitter  sense 
of  humiliation  and  defeat  working  within  him. 
Yes,  five  months  had  come  and  gone  since  that 
bright  summer  afternoon  on  which  Sir  Philip 
Spencelaugh  told  him  of  the  promise  which  he  had 
wrung  from  his  niece,  and  the  game  seemed  still  as 
far  from  being  won  as  ever.  His  patience  was  worn 
out  at  last ;  he  was  growing  desperate  ;  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  immediately,  for  the  demon 
of  impecuniosily  was  knocking  loudly  at  his  door. 
He  would  make  one  last  bold  effort,  assisted  by  the 
baronet,  to  win  his  beautiful  prize  ;  and  then — 
why,  then,  if  he  were  unsuccessful,  he  would  let  her 
go,  and  trouble  himself  no  further  about  the  grapes 
he  could  not  reach.  There  were  other  grapes,  not 
bad  fruit  by  any  means,  as  such  things  go,  within 
his  reach  for  the  plucking ;  would  it  not  be  wiser 
in  him  quietly  to  accept  this  other  fruit,  and  make 
the  best  of  it,  rather  than  waste  further  precious 
time  on  what  was  so  evidently  unattainable  f  There 
was  Lady  Wintermere,  for  instance,  just  home  from 
the  German  Spas  ;  a  widow  well  dowered,  and 
still,  at  forty  years  of  age,  passably  handsome,  who 
looked  with  favourable  eyes  on  the  handsome 
Canadian,  and  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to 
encourage  his  attentions.  As  the  husband  of  her 
Ladyship,  even  though  her  jointure  were  tied  up 
beyond  his  reach,  and  as  the  master  of  Oakthorpe 
Grange,  he  would  at  once  take  a  certain  position  in 
society  ;  and  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  he  did 
not  so  mfnager  that  all  rents  and  revenues  should 
percolate  through  his  own  fingers,  and  leave  some 
grains  of  precious  dust  by  the  way.  In  any  case, 
lor  such  as  he,  the  lot  was  by  no  means  an  unen- 
viable oue.  But  to  give  up  for  ever  his  sweet 
Frederica ! — not  forgetting  all  that  she  was  heiress 


to — there  was  the  pang.  He  really  loved  Miss 
Spencelaugh,  as  mnch  as  it  lay  in  his  nature  to  love 
any  one,  other  than  himself;  but  he  could  not 
afford  to  waste  more  time  in  a  fruitless  love-chase. 
One  last  bold  effort ;  and  then,  should  he  fail — 
Lady  Wintermere  and  Oakthorpe  Grange. 

Late,  one  dull  wintry  afternoon,  Sir  Philip 
Spencelaugh  sat  propped  up  in  bed,  turning  over 
with  heedless  fingers  the  leaves  of  a  large-print  copy 
of  Massillon,  bound  in  old  calf,  which  lay  on  the 
coverlet  before  him.  A  shaded  lamp  stood  on  a 
small  table  close  by  his  bed,  and  Crooke,  his  old  and 
faithful  body-servant,  was  moving  noiselessly  about 
the  anteroom,  within  call  The  old  man's  face 
was  wan  and  pinched  ;  but  his  eyes  were  brighter, 
and  beamed  with  a  fuller  intelligence,  Frederica 
thought,  than  she  had  seen  in  them  for  many 
months.  At  length  the  baronet  spoke.  '  Crooke, 
go  and  inquire  whether  Mr  Duplessis  is  in  the 
house.  If  he  is,  I  should  like  to  see  him.'  Then 
when  Crooke  had  gone,  he  went  on,  talking  to 
himself :  4  No  time  to  lose.  I  '11  have  it  settled  at 
once— at  once.  tf  Bhe  doesn't  love  him  now,  she 
will  learn  to  do  so  after  marriage.  Girls  like  her 
don't  know  their  own  minds  for  a  week  together. 
No  time  to  lose.   It  must  be  Bettled  at  once. 

Mr  Duplessis  was  ushered  into  the  room.  After 
the  usual  greetings  and  inquiries  were  over,  the 
old  man  motioned  to  the  Canadian  to  seat  himself 
on  a  chair  close  by  the  hed.  Sir  Philip  lay  back 
on  his  pillows  for  a  minute  or  two  with  closed  eyes 
before  ne  spoke.  4  Henri,  my  friend,'  he  said  at 
last, '  I  want  to  know  how  your  suit  with  Frederica 
prospers.   Is  the  wedding-day  fixed  yet  ?' 

W  hen  Duplessis  entered  the  room,  it  was  with 
the  full  intention  of  stating  his  case  to  Sir  Philip, 
but  the  baronet's  question  took  from  him  the 
necessity  of  doing  so.  4  Miss  Spencelaugh  and  I,' 
he  replied,  '  hold  precisely  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  each  other  that  we  did  six  months  ago.' 

'How  is  that?'  asked  Sir  Philip  anxiously. 
4  Are  your  views  or  wishes  changed  in  any  way  ?' 

4  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,'  replied  Duplessis. 
4  To  win  the  hand  of  Miss  Spencelaugh  is  still  the 
dearest  hope  of  my  life.' 

4  Then  why  haven't  you  won  it  ?  She  gave  you 
a  chance,  didn't  she,  months  ago  ?  Why  did  you 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  it  V 

4  The  affection  your  niece  has  for  you,  Sir 
Philip,  made  her  yield  the  point  in  opposition  to 
her  own  wishes  on  the  subject' 

4  Pooh,  man !  That 's  more  than  you  know. 
Don't  you  pretend  to  read  the  riddle  of  a  young 
girl's  heart:  it  lies  beyond  either  your  skill  or 
mine  to  do  so.  But  when  once  the  point  was 
conceded  in  your  favour,  why  didn't  you  make 
the  most  of  it  V 

4 1  did  make  the  most  of  it,  in  one  sense.  I 
pressed  my  suit  quietly  and  unobtrusively.  I  did 
my  beat  to  work  my  way  into  the  good  graces  of 
Miss  Spencelaugh,  and  I  failed.  I  still  love  her  as 
dearly  as  ever  I  did,  but  I  am  afraid  that  she 
will  never  look  upon  me  as  anything  more  than  a 
friend.' 

4  Tut,  man !  You  are  far  too  timid  a  wooer.  No 
wench's  heart  that  isn't  given  away  beforehand  can 
stand  against  a  bold,  resolute  lover.  They  arc  soft, 
timorous  tilings  at  the  best  of  times,  but  as  sly  as 
the  very  deuce.  If  I  had  Btood  in  your  Bhoes,  my 
boy,  I  would  have  forced  Freddy  into  loving  me — 
yes,  sir,  forced  her !' 

4  Miss  Spencelaugh  is  not  a  simple  boarding- 
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school  miss,  to  be  won  by  a  few  honeyed  phrases, 
and  empty  protestations  of  affection.' 

4  She  is  the  best  girl  in  the  world,  sir,  though  it 
is  I  who  say  it !'  exclaimed  the  baronet  warmly. — 
*  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Henri,  that  the  minx 
isn't  fond  of  vou  V 

4 1  am  afraid,  Sir  Philip,  that  such  is  really  the 
case,'  replied  the  Canadian  in  a  low,  regretful  voice. 

*  I  tell  you  again,  ray  dear  boy,  that  you  have 
gone  too  timidly  about  your  courting.  Freddy 
must  like  you  in  her  secret  heart,  even  though  she 
won't  acknowledge  as  much.  I  set  my  heart  on 
this  match  long  ago,  and  I  don't  think  I  cotUd  die 
happy  unless  it  were  to  come  off.  I  '11  see  Freddy 
about  it  myself ;  I'll  see  her  at  once.  There's  not 
much  that  she  would  refuse  her  old  uncle.' 

The  Canadian's  eyes  glittered,  but  he  answered 
the  baronet  in  a  low,  earnest  voice  :  *  Not  for 
worlds,  my  dear  Sir  Philip,  would  I  have  Miss 
Spencelangh's  inclinations  forced  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  my  faTOur.' 

4  No  one  wants  to  force  her  inclinations,  sir.  But 
I  say  again,  there  are  not  many  things  she  would 
refuse  her  old  uncle.  Pour  me  out  a  little  of  that 
cordial,  and  then  tell  Crooke  to  ask  Miss  Spence- 
langh  to  come  to  me.' 

'But,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  not '  

'Not  a  word,  Dupleseis  ;  I  tell  you  I  will  have 
my  own  way  in  this  matter,  so  don't  try  to  turn  me 
from  it.' 

4  But  you  surely  don't  wish  me  to  remain  in  the 
room  during  your  interview  with  Miss  Spence- 
laugh  V  persisted  Duplessis. 

4  You  shall  remain  in  the  room,  but  out  of  sight 
Freddy  shall  not  know  that  you  are  so  near  ;  you 
shall  hide  behind  that  screen.  Nay,  I  will  have  it 
so.  No  remonstrances,  or,  by  Heaven  !  I  will  never 
speak  to  you  again. — Never  saw  Farren  in  The 
School  jar  Scandal — did  you  ?  No,  I  thought  not. 
Then  you  missed  a  treat — you  missed  a  treat.  His 
screen-scene  was  the  sublime  of  comedy. — But  away 
with  you,  out  of  sight ;  I  hear  Freddy's  voice  as  she 
talks  to  Crooke.* 

The  Canadian  vanished;  and  next  moment  Fro- 
derica  entered  the  room,  and  hastening  up  to  the 
bed,  flung  her  arms  round  the  old  man's  neck,  and 
kissed  him  fondly.  4  You  are  better  to-day,  dear,' 
she  said  ;  4 1  can  sec  it  in  your  face  without  your 
telling  me.' 

4  Better— ves.  The  sight  of  you  always  makes 
me  better.  But,  Freddy,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  a 
serious  matter.  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  vou 
and  Duplessis'  

4  We  will  wait  till  you  are  quite  well,  dear  uncle, 
before  we  talk  about  that,'  said  Frederica  hastily. 

4  Not  so,  darling ;  there's  no  time  like  the  pre- 
sent time.  I  have  been  thinking  much  on  this 
matter  while  I've  been  lying  here.  I'm  anxious 
about  it.  You  don't  know  how  deeply  my  heart 
is  set  on  this  thing.  Five  months  ago,  you  pro- 
mised that  you  would  try  to  like  my  friend  a  little 
— that  you  would  try  to  look  more  favourably  on 
his  suit  Has  the  task  been  too  hard  a  one  for  you, 
darling?' 

4 1  do  like  Mr  Duplessis — as  a  friend.' 

4  But  you  do  not  love  him  ?' 

4  No,'  said  Frederica  faintly. 

'Pardon  your  old  uncle  the  question,  Freddy: 
but  no  one  else  has  stolen  your  heart  away  without 
my  knowing  it?* 

Frederica  did  not  answer,  but  a  slight  motion  of 
her  head  implied  ' 


'  And  yet  you  do  not  love  Duplessis  V  resumed 
the  baronet.  4  Then  my  most  cherished  scheme  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  my  last  earthly  wish  will  never 
be  realised.  I  cannot  tell  you,  darling,  how  I  have 
longed  for  this  match  to  be  brought  about.  But 
there — there  !  It  cannot  be,  I  suppose,  and  I  will 
urge  vou  no  further.' 

4  Why  wish  me  to  marry  at  all,  dear  uncle  ?  My 
greatest  happiness  is  to  think  that  I  shall  always 
stay  with  you— always  be  as  a  daughter  to  you.  i 
wish  for  nothing  beyond  this.' 

4  But  I  shall  not  always  be  here,  Freddy.  Not 
many  more  days  are  left  me  in  this  world  ;  on  that 
point  I  am  not  deceived.  But  go  now— I  cannot  say 
more ;  I  care  not  how  soon  the  end  comes.'  All 
the  light  and  life  seemed  to  fade  out  oi  his  face  as 
he  sank  back  on  his  pillows  ;  the  hollows  deepened 
under  his  eyes,  and  nis  thin  lips  were  contracted 
as  with  a  spasm  of  intense  pain.  Frederica  looked 
on  in  sore  distress,  all  her  woman's  nature  at  war 
within  her. 

4  But,  dear  uncle,  Mr  Duplessis  himself  

•*• 4  Is  here  to  answer  for  himself,'  said  the 
Canadian,  as  he  stepped  from  behind  the  screen. 
4  Pardon  me,  Sir  Philip,  but  I  could  play  the 
eavesdropper  no  longer.' 

'Listening,  sir!'  said  Frederica,  with  a  flash  of 
scorn  from  her  beautiful  eyes. 

'  All  my  fault,  Freddy— all  my  fault,'  said  the 
baronet :  4 1  made  him  go  there  against  his  own 
wishes.  I  questioned  him,  and  he  told  me  you  did 
not  care  for  him,  and  I— I  thought  he  was  wrong, 
and  I  told  him  to  go  behind  the  screen,  and  hear 
for  himself.' 

'A  most  unfair  advantage  to  take  of  any  one, 
said  Frederica  coldly. 

4  Ay,  ay,  perhaps  so.  I  see  it  now,'  said  the  old 
man  wearily  ;  4 1  was  foolish  enough  to  hope — but 
it  matters  not  now  what  I  hoped.  It  is  all  over 
— all  over.' 

The  baronet  ceased  speaking,  and  no  one  answered 
him.  There  was  silence  in  the  room.  The  Bick 
man  lay  with  shut  eyes,  and  white,  drawn  face  ; 
Frederica  stood  close  by  the  bed,  her  slender  figure 
stretched  to  its  full  height,  with  rigid  arms  and 
intertwined  fingers,  and  a  marble  fixity  of  features 
that  made  her  seem  for  the  moment  like  a  piece  of 
exquisite  sculpture.  Presently,  her  eyes  wandered 
from  the  bed  to  where  Duplessis  was  leaning  in  an 
attitude  of  dejection,  with  one  elbow  resting  on 
the  chimney-piece.  Their  eyes  met.  In  those  of 
Duplessis  there  was  a  soft,  loving,  wistful  look — 
sucn  a  look  as  but  very  few  eyes  can  express,  and 
rarely  those  of  a  man  ;  and  it  pierced  through  all 
Frederica's  armour  straight  to  her  heart.  He  came 
a  step  or  two  nearer,  and  resting  his  anus  on  a 
high-bneked  chair  of  black  oak,  gazed  fixedly  at 
her  with  that  same  yearning,  inexplicable  look  in 
his  eyes. 

4 1  am  here  in  a  very  false  position  this  evening, 
Miss  Spencelaugh,'  he  said  ;  4  but  I  freely  trust  to 
your  kindness  to  overlook  the  fact,  and  to  listen 
to  the  few  words  I  have  to  say,  for  the  first  time 
and  the  last,  on  a  subject  that  has  been  very  near 
to  my  heart  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been  silent 
hitherto,  and  I  should  have  remained  silent  had 
not  Sir  Philip  broken  the  ice  ;  but  as  the  case  now 
stands,  I  must — for  after  what  has  passed  I  can  no 
longer  remain  dumb — try  to  fashion  into  words 
some  little  of  what  I  feel.  I  have  loved  you  long 
and  truly— loved  you  from  the  first  day  I  saw  vou 
'  with  that  Duplessis  told  briefly,  in  warm, 
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impassioned  accents,  the  story  of  his  love.  '  But 
tlie  wild,  mad  dream  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
cherish  is  all  over  now,'  he  ended  by  saying  ;  *  and 
from  this  night,  Miss  Spencclaugh,  I  shall  haunt 
your  presence  no  more.  La  a  few  days,  I  shall 
leave  Monkshire  for  ever.' 

It  was  certainly  a  very  finished  piece  of  acting. 
He  spoke  in  a  minor  key,  slowly  and  almost 
solemnly,  and  there  was  a  tender  pathos  in  his 
voice  which  assisted  his  eyes  wonderfully.  Frede- 
rica  felt  herself  strangely  moved.  The  firm  ground 
on  which  she  had  planted  herself  seemed  to  be 
slipping  imperceptibly  from  under  her  feet  That 

voice,  those  eyes  ;  surely  truth  and  love   She 

felt  herself  sliding  down  towards  some  terrible 
abyss,  from  which  only  by  a  last  desperate  effort 
was  there  any  chance  of  escape.  She  was  roused 
by  an  exclamation  from  Duplessis,  and  her  eyes 
followed  his  to  the  bed.  A  fearful  change  had 
come  over  the  sick  man.  He  was  sitting  upright 
in  bed,  his  fingers  clutching  convulsively  at  the 
counterpane,  and  his  eyes  staring  straight  before 
him,  while  a  cold  clammy  sweat  bedewed  his  fore- 
head. Fred  erica's  arm  was  round  him  in  an  instant ; 
his  head  came  slowly  round  till  his  eyes  met  hers. 
There  was  something  terrible  in  the  intensity  of 
their  gaze.  Inaudible  words  formed  themselves  on 
his  lips.  *  He  is  dying !'  cried  Frederica  in  a  tone 
of  anguish.    '  Ring  for  help.' 

Again  his  lips  formed  themselves  to  speak,  and 
this  time  a  faint  murmur  fell  on  Frederica's  ear. 
She  bent  her  head  to  listen.  'You  will  marry 
him,  dear,  will  you  notl'  muttered  the  old  man 
faintly,  with  that  same  terribly  earnest  look  in 
his  eyes. 

Frederica's  heart  seemed  to  die  within  her. 
'Yes — I  M'iU  marry  him,*  she  said  in  a  low,  clear 
voice  that  was  strangely  unlike  her  own.  Duplessis, 
with  his  hand  on  the  bell-rope,  heard  the  words 
and  turned,  while  a  sudden  gleam  of  triumph  shot 
across  his  face  ;  and  next  instant  the  warning 
summons  rang  through  the  house.  An  almost 
inaudible  '  God  bless  you !'  shaped  itself  on  the  old 
man's  lips,  and  then  the  light  suddenly  left  his 
eyes,  ana  he  fell  back  insensible  on  the  pillows. 
Frederica's  power  of  endurance  was  at  an  end. 
She  turned  from  the  bed.  Duplessis  saw  the 
change  in  her  face,  and  sprang  to  help  her ;  but 
before  he  could  reach  her,  she  sank  to  the  ground 
with  a  low  cry,  and  remembered  nothing  more. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. — WHO  WROTE  TUB  LETTERS? 

The  country  clocks  were  just  striking  midnight 
as  Mr  Duplessis  walked  up  the  pathway  of  nis 
little  garden,  and  paused  for  a  moment  before  going 
indoors  to  listen  to  the  faint  musical  chimes  borne 
through  the  silence  from  some  near-at-hand  church ; 
and  to  glance  for  the  second  time  at  certain  moon- 
light effects  of  cunningly  interwoven  light  and 
shade  among  the  trunks  and  crooked  branches 
of  the  gnarled  old  trees  that  skirted  his  little 
demesne ;  for  Mr  Duplessis  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  the  soul  of  an  artist  for  Buch  trifles.  He 
had  walked  home  from  Belair  through  the  frosty 
moonlight,  with  no  company  save  his  cigar  and  his 
own  thoughts — had  walked  home  alone  and  of 
choice,  that  he  might  be  enabled,  calmly  and  with- 
out interruption,  to  think  over  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  him  on  that  eventful  evening.  He  had 
triumphed  at  last ;  his  long  waiting  had  met  with 
the  reward  ho  coveted  most;  Frederica  Spence- 
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laugh  had  promised  to  become  his  wife.  True,  the 
promise  had  not  been  given  by  her  as  he  would 
lave  liked  it  to  be  given ;  it  had  been  dragged  from 
ler  by  main  force,  as  it  were  ;  but  he  flattered 
himself  that  when  once  she  were  his  own,  she 
would  speedily  learn  to  be  as  loving  and  docile  as 
any  lord  and  master  need  desire.  So  there  was 
triumph  at  his  heart,  and  a  bright  smile  of  triumph 
on  his  handsome  face,  as  he  walked  home  along  the 
lonely  country  roads,  alternately  smoking  and 
humming  scrape  from  Be" ranger. 

Mr  Duplessis  let  himself  into  the  house  by 
means  of  nis  latch-key,  and  went  forward  into  the 
sitting-room,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  few 
embers  in  the  grate.  He  was  quickly  followed  by 
his  housekeeper,  sleepy  and  half-dazed,  carrying  a 
couple  of  lighted  candles. 

'  You  need  not  have  aat  up  for  me,  Benson,'  he 
said  ;  •  I  could  have  managed  very  well  if  you  had 
left  matches  and  a  candle  in  the  halt' — Antoine 
was  away  for  a  brief  holiday,  having  gone  to  visit 
a  brother  who  had  just  opened  a  cafe  in  London, 
otherwise  Benson  would  have  been  in  bed  two 
hours  ago. 

'  Who  brought  this  letter,  and  when  did  it  come?' 
asked  Mr  Duplessis  suddenly,  as  he  took  up  a 
singular-looking  document  from  the  table. 

'Letter,  sir!  What  letter?'  said  the  house- 
keeper. '  I  neveT  put  any  letter  on  the  table,  and 
not  a  soul  has  called  here  since  you  went  out  this 
evening.' 

'  Then  how  the  deuce  did  the  letter  get  here  ? 
It  was  certainly  not  on  the  table  when  I  went  out.' 

Mrs  Benson  was  quite  unable  to  say  how  the 
letter  had  got  there.  She  did  not  like  to  contradict 
her  master,  but  she  felt  sure  ho  must  have  put  it 
there  himself  before  going  out,  and  have  forgotten  it 

Mr  Duplessis,  with  the  unopened  letter  in  his 
hand,  walked  quickly  across  the  room  to  the  French 
window  opposite  the  fireplace  which  gave  access  to 
the  lawn.  He  opened  it  with  a  turn  of  the  handle, 
and  it  could  have  been  just  as  readily  opened  from 
the  outside.  '  This  window  ought  certainly  to  be 
bolted  at  dusk,'  he  said  rather  sharply.  '  As  it  is. 
thieves  and  vagabonds  of  every  kind  can  come  and 
go  as  easily  as  1  can  myself.' 

Mrs  Benson  folded  her  arms  meekly  over  her 
chest,  but  said  never  a  word  in  reply :  she  felt 
the  reproof  to  be  a  just  one. 

Mr  Duplessis  went  back  to  the  fire,  and  sinking 
into  an  easy-chair,  placed  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  letter  with  a  sort  of 
naif-contemptuous  curiosity.  The  paper  was  coarse 
and  dingy,  and  the  direction  was  in  a  peculiar 
crabbed  hand,  which  afforded  no  clue  to  the  sex  of 
the  writer.  It  was  folded  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  without  an  envelope ;  'And  it  is  actually 
fastened  with  a  wafer !'  muttered  Mr  Duplessis  to 
himself.  'Some  begging-letter,  I  suppose,  from  a 
widow  with  sixteen  young  children ;  or  from  a 

Cr  but  unfortunate  tradesman,  requesting  the 
1  of  a  small  sum  to  set  him  up  in  business 
again  ;  to  be  paid  back  with  interest  at  dooms-day. 
Bah  !  I'm  sick  of  such  appeals  ;'  and  with  a  fillip 
of  his  thumb  and  finger,  he  burst  open  the  letter. 

Benson  had  been  fidgeting  about — bolting  the 
shutters,  and  placing  the  candles  nearer  her 
master,  and  raking  the  few  dying  embers  together ; 
and  was  just  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when  Mr 
Duplessis  leaped  from  his  chair  with  a  wild,  inar- 
ticulate cry,  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  and  then 
stood  with  one  hand  pressed  to  his  head,  staring  at 
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the  open  letter  with  a  face  as  colourless  as  that  of 
the  marble  Aphrodite  on  the  cabinet  close  by. 

'  Are  you  ill,  sir  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  V 
cried  the  terrified  housekeeper,  advancing  a  step  or 
two. 

His  lips  moved  in  reply,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them  ;  but  she  understood  from  the  motion  of  his 
arm  that  he  wished  to  be  alone ;  so  she  went  out 
trembling,  and  closed  the  door  softly  behind  her ; 
but  went  no  further  than  the  other  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  then  stood  listening  for  whatever  might 
happen  next.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bell  rang. 
8he  went  in  timidly. 

Mr  Duplessia  was  seated  in  his  easy-chair  again  ; 
the  colour  had  in  some  measure  come  back  to  his 
face,  but  he  looked  twenty  years  older  than  he  had 
done  only  a  few  minutes  before.  'This  letter 
brings  me  very  bad  news,  Benson,'  he  said,  speak- 
ing in  a  low,  forced  voice,  and  without  looking  his 
housekeeper  in  the  face.  '  It  tells  me  that  my  only 
brother  is  dead.' 

4  Indeed,  sir !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,'  said 
Benson  in  a  voice  of  deep  concern,  remembering, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  never 
heard  Mr  Duplessia  speak  of  such  a  relative. 

'So  am  I,  Benson — very  sorry  indeed.  There 
are  certain  business  matters  connected  with  this 
sad  event  which  rentier  it  imperatively  necessary 
that  I  should  start  for  town  by  the  first  train.  You 
will  look  after  the  lodge  till  Antoine  returns  ;  and 
should  there  be  any  inquiries  for  me,  you  may 
mention  the  mournful  circumstance  which  has  thus 
suddenly  called  me  away,  and  say  that  I  shall  be 
back  by  Wednesday  next  at  the  latest.  I  find  that 
a  mail-train  passes  the  nearest  station  at  two  o'clock, 
so  that  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  You  will  light  the 
candles  in  my  dressing-room  at  once,  and  then 
make  me  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  ;  you  may  as  well  also 
put  me  up  a  sandwich  or  two  as  quickly  as  you  can.' 

'  Shall  you  want  the  horse  got  out,  sir,  to  take 
you  to  the  station  ? ' 

4  No  ;  I  shall  have  nothing  to  carry  but  my  small 
travelling-bag;  and  the  walk  this  fine  night  will 
refresh  me.' 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mr  Duplessis  bade  his  house- 
keeper a  kindly  farewell,  and  quitted  Lilac  Lodge, 
carrying  his  bag  in  his  hand,  and  took  the  road 
leading  to  the  nearest  railway  station  ;  while  Ben- 
son, sorely  troubled  and  perplexed  in  her  mind, 
fastened  up  the  house,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
the  departure  of  Mr  Duplessis,  Mrs  Benson,  having 
given  the  housemaid  a  holiday,  sat  leisurely  enjoy- 
ing her  tea,  the  sole  inmate  of  Lilac  Lodge,  when 
she  was  startled  by  a  loud  single  knock  at  the  front- 
door, and  on  proceeding  to  open  it,  found  there 
two  plainly-dressed  men — certainly  not  gentlemen, 
probably  two  pettifogging  tradesmen  who  had  called 
about  a  bill,  she  said  to  herself— one  of  whom 
inquired  whether  Mr  Duplessis  were  at  home. 

'No,  he  ain't  at  home,'  said  the  housekeeper 
irately,  for  she  was  vexed  at  being  disturbed  over 
her  first  cup  ;  '  and  what 's  more,  he  won't  be  at 
home  for  another  week.  His  brother  is  dead,  and 
he  bad  to  set  off  by  the  mail  for  London  last  night. 
There  I '  and  she  would  have  shut  the  door  in 
the  faces  of  the  men,  had  not  a  foot  been  quietly 
interposed  to  prevent  her. 

'Then,  if  the  governor's  not  here,' said  one  of 
the  strangers, '  you  will  perhaps  have  no  objections 
to  shew  us  over  the  house.' 

Me  shew  you  over  the  house ! '  began  Benson, 


when  one  of  the  men  bending  forward,  whispered 
a  few  words  in  her  ear,  on  which  she  fell  back  with 
a  scared  face,  and  allowed  them  to  enter ;  and  having 
shut  the  door  behind  them,  she  weut  back  to  het 
tea  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  her  appetite  was  gone,  and 
she  sat  listening  and  trembling,  while  the  two 
strangers  went  about  their  perquisition  up  stain* 
and  down. 

'  Rummy  start,  ain't  it  ? '  said  one  of  the  men  to 
the  other,  as  they  came  for  the  second  time  into 
the  sitting-room,  having  discovered  no  trace  of  Mr 
Duplessia  '  I  wonder  whether  somebody  has  given 
him  the  office,  and  he  has  hooked  it,  or  whethei 
this  story  about  his  brother  being  dead  is  true  ? ' 

'The  woman  says  he  went  last  night,  and  we 
heard  nothing  about  the  affair  till  this  morning. 
How  was  he  to  suppose  we  should  find  it  out  to-day  ?! 

♦  By  iingo !  What 's  this  ? '  exclaimed  the  other 
man,  whose  sharp  eyes  had  caught  sight  of  a  par- 
tially-burned paper  in  the  grate ;  and  next  moment 
he  was  unfolding  it,  and  smoothing  it  out  with 
careful,  dexterous  fingers. 

The  paper  was  strong  and  coarse,  and  had  been 
squeezed  up  so  tightly  that  the  flames  had  merely 
bumed  away  the  loose  edges,  leaving  the  content; 
nearly  intact  Throwing  on  to  the  letter  the  con- 
centrated light  of  his  bull's-eye,  the  second  man 
peered  over  hia  friend's  shoulder,  and  the  two  read 
as  follows : 

'The  dark  secret  which  you  thought  you  had 
hidden  for  ever,  has  come  to  light  To-morrow 
morning  the  police  will  be  on  your  track.  One  whe 
has  been  a  blind  instrument  m  the  discovery  of  a 
fearful  crime— one  who  would  not  willingly  have 
your  blood  lie  at  his  door— warns  you.  Flee  while 
there  is  yet  time.   To-morrow  it  will  be  too  late.' 

Some  other  word  hod  been  written  where  the 
word  his  stood  in  the  letter,  and  afterwards  care* 
fully  erased. 

'The  bird  has  flown,  and  the  game's  up  foi 
the  present,'  said  one  of  the  men,  when  the  docu- 
ment hod  been  spelled  carefully  through. 

'  It  was  this  bit  of  paper  that  started  him,'  said 
the  other.  '  The  story  about  his  brother  is  all  gag 
But  don't  it  strike  you  as  strange  that  the  note  J 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  the  one  received  by  oiu 
superintendent  this  morning,  are  both  in  the  «am€ 
handwriting?  There  can't  be  any  doubt  about  it : 
it's  too  remarkable  a  fist  to  be  easily  imitated 
Rum,  ain't  it  ? — Now,  you  hail  better  ston  here  o 
bit  while  I  go  up  to  the  station,  and  hand  in  thit 
note,  and  get  fresh  instructions  ;  and  I  '11  send  down 
another  man  to  relieve  you  as  soon  as  possible.' 

The  case  was  as  the  two  men  had  stated  it  By 
the  early  post  that  morning,  the  Normanford 
superintendent  of  police  had  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  conveying  certain  information,  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  felt  himself  bound  at  once  tc 
investigate.  He  put  his  men  upon  the  track 
pointed  out  in  the  letter.  Abel  Gorrod  and  hit 
wife  were  the  first  persons  questioned.  They  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  meeting  of  Mr  Duplessis  and 
the  woman  Marie  ;  to  the  intimate  relations  ap- 
parently existing  between  the  two  ;  to  the  stay  o: 
the  latter  under  Abel  Garrod's  roof  for  three  days 
and  finally,  to  their  departure  together.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  inquiry,  another  was  goinc 
forward  at  the  Silver  Lion  at  Fairwood ;  ana 
here  the  polico  gathered  another  piece  of  con- 
firmatory evidence  not  mentioned  in  the  letter,  ir 
the  production,  by  the  landlady,  of  a  handkerchie: 
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marked  with  blood,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
missing  woman,  found  under  the  seat  of  the  gig 
the  day  after  it  hod  been  hired  by  Mr  Duplessis. 
The  old  collector  at  the  toll-bar  also  underwent  a 
strict  examination  ;  and  then  the  two  parties  of 
police  met  by  previous  appointment  at  MarteH's 
Leap,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  spot  their 
anonymous  informant  had  directed  them  to  search 
minutely,  especially  the  beach  immediately  below, 
and  the  crevices  and  recesses  in  the  face  of  tlte  cliff. 

Leaving  his  men  still  occupied  with  the  search, 
the  superintendent  himself  rode  over  to  Sir  Harry 
Craxford,  the  nearest  magistrate :  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  which  he  laid  before 
him,  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Henri 
Duplessis,  which  was  at  once  placed  in  the  hands 
of  two  efficient  officers,  but  with  what  result,  we 
have  already  seen.  The  search  for  the  missing 
woman,  unavailing  on  the  first  day,  was  resumed 
with  renewed  energy  the  following  morning,  but 
without  further  result  than  the  discovery,  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  about  twenty  feet  above  the  beach,  of 
a  broken  jet  bracelet,  which  was  at  once  identified 
by  Jane  Garrod  as  similar  to  one  worn  by  Madame. 
This  discovery  went  a  long  way  towards  confirm- 
ing the  general  opinion,  that  the  missing  woman 
had  been  thrown  over  the  cliff ;  and  as  it  was 
found  to  have  been  high-water  at  4  p.m.  on  the 
day  of  her  disappearance,  there  was  little  doubt 
that,  in  such  a  case,  her  body  had  been  washed 
away  by  the  tide. 

Of  Duplessis  himself,  no  tidings  could  be  learned, 
neither  on  the  railway  nor  elsewhere.  Country  con- 
stables and  metropolitan  detectives  alike  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  trace  him.  A  minute  description  of 
his  personal  appearance  was  inserted  in  the  Police 
Gazette,  and  there  read  by  thousands  of  keen  eyes, 
all  thenceforth  eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  seaport 
town  and  country  village,  to  single  out  a  quarry 
which  promised  so  much  sport  to  his  captors  ;  but 
from  the  moment  when  the  housekeeper,  looking 
out  after  him  into  the  moonlight,  saw  him  disappear 
behind  the  screen  of  laurels  which  shut  in  the 
lawn,  he  seemed  as  utterly  lost  to  human  ken  as 
though  the  earth  had  opened  at  his  feet,  and 
swallowed  him  up  for  ever.  Of  Antoine  the  im- 
perturbable, when  he  returned  home,  which  he  did 
on  the  day  following  that  of  his  master's  departure, 
policedom  could  make  nothing.  The  quiet  inso- 
lence of  his  replies,  when  he  was  examined  before 
Sir  Harry  Craxford,  threw  that  worthy  but  irascible 
personage  into  such  a  violent  rage  as  threatened  at 
one  time  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  but  as  it 
could  not  be  shewn  that  the  valet  was  in  any  way 
mixed  up  with  the  affair  which  attached  such  dark 
suspicion  to  Duplessis,  the  magistrate  was  obliged  to 
order  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and  the  next  night, 
Antoine  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  his  master 
had  done,  and  was  seen  no  more  at  Lilac  Lodge. 

The  mind  of  Mr  Davis,  however,  the  superinten- 
dent, still  remained  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  That 
the  two  anonymous  letters— the  one  addressed  to 
himself,  and  the  other  addressed  to  Duplessis — had 
been  written  by  the  same  person,  was  a  fact  scarcely 
open  to  dispute,  when  they  came  to  be  coinjNired 
together.  But  who  was  the  writer  of  them  ?  This 
was  a  question  which  the  superintendent  found 
himself  utterly  unable  to  answer.  All  his  cautious 
underhand  inquiries  could  elicit  no  information  on 
the  point ;  and  he  was  fain  after  a  time  to  ^ive  the 
matter  up,  and  class  it  among  the  other  unravelled 
puzzles  ol  bis  profession. 


At  Belair,  the  news  of  Mr  Duplcssis's  sudden 
departure,  and  of  the  strange  charge  afterwards 
alleged  against  him,  was  received  at  first  as 
something  too  incredible  for  belief.  The  man' 
had  been  there  so  often,  and  was  so  intimately 
known,  that  the  inmates  of  the  Hall  could  hardly 
help  feeling  at  first  as  if  some  shadow  of  disgrace 
attached  to  themselves.  Lady  Spencelaugh  was 
sorry  in  her  way,  for  Mr  Duplessis  had  been  one 
of  her  few  favourites ;  but  it  was  a  sorrow  tliat  was 
very  short-lived,  and  soon  gave  way  to  indignation 
at  the  thought  that '  so  vile  a  creature,'  as  she  now 
termed  the  Canadian,  had  succeeded  for  so  long  a 
time  in  imposing  on  so  important  a  personage  as 
her  Ladyship.  By  Frederica,  the  news  was  received 
with  strangely  mingled  feelings,  which  she  herself 
would  have  been  powerless  to  analyse.  In  the  first 
shock  of  her  surprise  and  disbelief,  she  felt  more 
warmly  towards  the  Canadian  than  she  had  ever 
done  before.  Had  she  not  promised  to  become  his 
wife  f  and  now  that  this  horrible  cloud  of  disgrace 
and  misery  was  lowering  over  him,  was  not  her 
proper  place  by  his  side  ?  Yes  ;  but  how  could  she 
be  by  his  side  ? — how  comfort  him  by  written  or 
spoken  word,  now  that  he  was  gone  no  one  knew 
whither?  And  when  day  passed  after  day,  and 
still  he  came  not  to  disprove  the  black  charges 
brought  against  him  ;  and  when  Frederica  read  in 
the  local  newspaper  the  fearful  list  of  proofs  which 
the  exertions  of  the  police  had  gathered  up,  one 
after  another,  her  conviction  of  his  innocence  began 
to  give  place  to  doubt ;  and  with  this  doubt  came 
a  rush  of  fearful  joy,  which  she  found  it  vain  to  try 
to  stifle,  at  the  thought,  that  if  Duplessis  were 
never  to  return,  then  she,  Frederica  Spencelaugh, 
would  be  once  more  a  free  woman.  How  warmly 
the  thought  nestled  round  her  heart !  It  was  like 
a  hidden  singing-bird  that  would  not  be  chased 
away,  or  chidden  into  silence,  but  still  sang 
sweetly  on  within  some  inmost  bower. 

The  news  of  the  charge  against  his  friend 
Duplessis  was  sedulously  kept  from  the  ears  of  Sir 
Philip  Spencelaugh.  hx  the  then  feeble  state  of 
his  health,  such  a  shock  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  old  man.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  the 
Canadian  had  been  called  away  on  private  business 
of  importance,  which  was  likely  to  detain  him  for 
some  time  ;  and  although  he  often  wondered,  in  a 
feeble-minded  way,  why  Duplessis  neither  came 
nor  wrote,  his  memory  was  so  far  weakened  that  he 
often  forgot  the  absence  of  his  friend,  and  talked  of 
him  as  though  he  were  engaged  to  dine  at  Belair 
on  the  morrow. 


FINIS. 

Finis— the  fittest  won!  to  end 

Life's  book,  so  mystical  and  : 
The  fiat  of  a  Roman  judge  ; 

The  last  stone  of  the  fiuished  column. 

Finis — our  thrilling,  parting  word, 
As  standing  by  the  grave  we  linger, 

And  hear  the  earth  fall  where  tlic  yew 
Points  downward  with  its  sable  finger. 

Fini* — the  saddest  word  of  all, 
Irrevocable,  changeless,  certain ; 

The  parting  isigh  beside  the  dead  ; 

The  prompter's  word  to  drop  the  curtain. 
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LITERARY  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Monet  is  easily  married  to  money;  genius  does  not 
so  readily  amalgamate  with  genius  ;  hence,  partner- 
ships are  more  rare  in  the  literary  than  they  are  in 
the  commercial  world.  French  dramatists,  it  is  true, 
hunt  in  couples  as  often  as  not ;  but  their  brethren 
here,  by  no  means  slack  in  adapting  ideas  from  the 
French,  have  not  (with  one  exception)  cared  to 
imitate  them  in  this,  although  the  example  of  the 
lathers  of  the  English  theatre  is  all  in  favour  of 
applying  the  much-lauded  principle  of  co-operation 
to  the  manufacture  of  plays. 

Elizabethan  managers,  once  a  play  was  paid  for, 
deemed  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  liked 
with  their  own,  never  scrupling  to  call  in  a  popu- 
lar play  wright  to  alter  another  man's  work ;  and,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  greatest  purveyors  of  dramatic 
poetry  raised  no  objections  to  being  so  employed. 
Dramatists  thus  became  accustomed  to  graft  their 
own  ideas  upon  other  men's  stocks,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  were  not  long  in  hitting  upon  the 
plan  of  writing  plays  in  conjunction,  for  the  more 
speedy  replenishing  of  their  ever-hungry  purses. 
The  system  had  the  advantage — no  slight  one  to 
such  tavern-loving  spirits — of  affording  no  end  of 
plausible  excuses  for  making  merry  over  the 
Mermaid!*  excellent  sack.  At  their  first  meet- 
ing, they  would  hardly  do  more  than  agree 
upon  a  subject;  the  plot  would  be  sketched  out 
at  a  second ;  and  the  details  of  the  different 
scenes  would  probably  be  settled  at  a  third. 
Then  the  apportionment  of  the  play  among  them 
would  require  discussion,  and  the  discussion  was 
no  dry  one,  we  may  be  sure  ;  next  would  come 
meetings  to  compare  progress,  to  make  alterations 
and  emendations;  and  when  the  play  was  com- 
pleted, the  event  would  of  course  be  celebrated 
with  a  carouse.  No  wonder  these  partnerships 
became  popular  with  the  fraternity;  sometimes 
tiny  were  limited  to  two  members,  more  often 
they  consisted  of  three  or  four,  and  occasionally 
as  many  as  five  or  six  united  their  forces.  One 
result  of  this  division  of  labour  was,  that  an  insig- 
nificant writer  like  Heywood  was  able  to  boast  he 


had  assisted  in  the  manufacture  of  more  than  two 
hundred  pieces  of  one  sort  and  another. 

These  dramatic  partnerships  were  commonly  but 
partnerships  of  a  day.  *  The  rich  conceptions  of 
the  twin-like  brains'  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
sprang  from  a  more  thorough  and  genuine  union  of 
congenial  minds,  a  union  remaining  yet  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  two 
friends  who  really  became  one  poet,  had  much, 
besides  genius,  in  common.  Both  cuino  of  poeti- 
cally given  families,  and  if  Francis  Beaumont  was 
the  son  of  a  judge,  John  Fletcher  claimed  a  digui- 
tary  of  the  church  as  his  sire  ;  both  had  received  a 
university  education,  and  both  came  to  London 
with  little  save  good-looks,  good-breeding,  and 
brains  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  them  was  a  difference  of  age,  and 
their  singular  friendship  is  rendered  none  the  less 
unique  by  the  fact  that,  when  it  commenced, 
Beaumont  had  only  just  attained  legal  man- 
hood, while  Fletcher  had  reached  the  more  sober 
age  of  thirty-one.  Their  minds  and  tastes,  how- 
ever, were  in  such  accord  that  they  carried 
their  partnership  into  every  relation  of  their 
lives,  and  shared  everything  it  was  possible  to 
share.  Nine  years  this  marriage  of  true  minds 
hutted,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Beaumont.  During  this  period,  the  poet-part- 
ners produced  seventeen  of  the  fifty-three  plays 
which  make  up  the  so-called  W orks  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  Considering  that  Beaumont  was  the 
younger  of  the  twain,  and  could  not  have  been  con- 
cerned in  more  than  a  third  of  the  dramas  bearing 
his  friend's  name,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  his 
name  came  to  have  the  priority  of  place.  Con- 
temporary critics  gave  him  the  credit  of  restraining 
the  exuberant  wit  and  fancy  of  Fletcher;  but  truly, 
such  was  the  '  wondrous  consimility  of  fancy,'  as 
Aubrey  calls  it,  between  them,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  guess  at  the  respective  share  of  each 
poet  in  the  plays  bearing  their  joint-names,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  in  any  way 
from  those  written  by  Fletcher  after  he  had  lost 
his  friend.  Fletcher  survived  Beaumont  ten  years, 
and  sometimes  worked  with  other  dramatists  ;  one 
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of  his  collaborateurs,  unlucky  Massinger,  sharing 
his  unnoted  grave — 

Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  friends, 
Ana  now  one  grave  includes  them  in  their  ends. 

He  is  said,  too,  to  have  had  Shakspeare  himself 
as  an  associate  in  the  composition  of  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,  and  the  lost  History  of  Cardenio; 
hut  it  matters  little,  so  far  as  Fletcher's  fame  is 
concerned.  Nothing  can  disjoin  the  names  of  the 
poets  who  were  one  in  brain,  in  heart,  in  soul ; 
together  they  must  be  remembered ;  and  if  they  are 
ever  forgotten,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  will  be 
forgotten  together. 

The  rhymed  plays  of  the  Davenants  and  Howards 
so  offended  the  taste  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
that  he  determined  to  try  if  their  popularity  was 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  force  of  ridicule.  Sprat, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Martin  Clifford, 
and  Hudibras  Butler  enlisted  in  his  service,  find 
the  confederates  were  soon  ready  to  open  the  cam- 
paign. Plague  and  fire,  however,  interposed  in 
behalf  of  the  threatened  dramatists,  and  for  a  while 
The  Rehearsal  was  denied  an  opportunity  of  testing 
public  opinion.  When  the  opportunity  came,  the 
plays  and  playwrights  against  whom  it  was  espe- 
cially directed  were  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  John 
Dryaen  was  master  of  the  situation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Buckingham  remodelled  The  Re- 
hearsal so  as  to  bear  upon  the  laureate's  heroic 

Slays,  and  fairly  laughed  them  out  of  fashion.  The 
uke  and  his  coadjutors  may  claim  the  credit  of 
having  produced  the  first  successful  English  bur- 
lesque, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  longest  lived  of 
its  tribe.  Actor  after  actor  took  up  its  hero,  and 
Bayes  was  one  of  Garrick's  favourite  and  most 
popular  parts.  * 

Column  and  Garrick  once  clubbed  together  to 
produce  a  comedy ;  the  result  of  the  union  was 
The  Clandestine  Marriage,  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  achieved  on  our  stage.  The  idea  origin- 
ated with  Colman  as  he  was  looking  at  the  first 
plate  of  Hogarth's  Marriage  A  la  Mode;  but  the 
editor  of  Biographia  Dramalica  makes  him  claim 
the  authorship  altogether,  putting  these  words  into 
his  mouth  : '  Garrick  composed  two  acts,  which  he 
sent  to  me,  desiring  me  to  put  them  together,  or  do 
what  I  would  with  them.  1  did  put  them  together, 
for  I  put  them  in  the  fire,  and  wrote  the  play 
myself?  On  the  other  hand,  Colman  complained 
that  his  associate,  accusing  him  of  laying  great 
stress  upon  having  written  Lord  Ogleby  purposely 
for  him,  remarked :  *  Suppose  it  should  come  out 
that  I  wrote  it?'  It  had  been  agreed  between 
them  that  their  partnership  Bhould  he  kept  secret 
until  the  play  was  acted  and  published ;  but  the 
tale-bearing  of  good-natured  friends,  and  Garrick's 
resolution  not  to  play  in  the  comedy,  nearly 
brought  their  comedy  and  their  friendship  to  a 
premature  end.  Colman  writes  to  Garrick :  '  I 
understood  it  was  to  be  a  joint-work  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  never  imagined  that  either 
of  us  was  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  particular  scene  and 
cry :  This  is  mine  !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  your 
suggestion  Hogarth's  proud  lord  was  converted 
into  Lord  Ogleby,  and  that,  as  the  play  now  stands, 
the  levee-scene  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act  are 
yours  ;  but  on  the  conduct  as  well  as  dialogue  of 
the  fourth  act,  I  think  your  favourite,  Lord 
Ogleby,  has  some  obligations  to  me.'  In  reply,  the 
actor  simply  says  he  cousiders  Column's  account 
*  somewhat  erroneous ; '  and  the  original  draft  or 


sketch  of  the  plot  made  by  Garrick  goes  far  to 

Justify  his  curt  comment. 

This  draft  is  a  curiosity.  Garrick  had  intended 
to  act  the  chief  part  himself,  and  he  cast  the 
comedy  before  he  wrote  it  (This  may  seem 
reversing  the  proper  order  of  things,  but  we  suspect 
quite  as  many  plays  have  been  cast  before  writing 
as  ever  were  written  before  being  cast.)  And  the 
actors'  names  alone  appearing  in  the  sketch  has  a 
somewhat  comical  effect,  for  example :  '  Act  i.  Scene 
1.  Enter  Bride  and  O'Brien,  who  are  secretly  mar- 
ried, complaining  how  unhappy  she  is,  and  how  dis- 
agreeably situated  on  account  of  their  concealing 
their  marriage.  In  this  scene  must  be  artfully  set 
forth  the  situation  and  business  of  the  dramatis 
persona.   The  audience  must  learn  that  Mrs  Clive, 

I  the  aunt,  has  two  nieces,  co-heiresses,  and  one  of 

I  them  is  to  be  married  .to  O'Brien,  the  son  of 
Garrick,  and  nephew  of  Yates.  They  are  met  at 
the  aunt's,  I  suppose,  to  see  which  of  the  young 
ladies  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  young  man. 
[Query— whether  there  may  not  be  a  design  to 
have  a  double  match— the  father  with  the  aunt?] 
The  youngest  sister,  Pope,  and  the  aunt  fall  in  love 
with  him,  and  all  pay  their  court  to  Garrick  on 
account  of  his  son,  which  he  interprets  as  love  to 
himself.    Yates,  Garrick's  brother,  who  lives  in 

I  the  country — a  rough,  laughing,  hearty  fellow — is 
come  to  approve  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  for  his 
nephew,  and  to  see  the  grand  family  business 
settled.    Bride  declares  her  distresses  at  seeing 

I  that  her  sister  and  aunt  aro  in  love  with  her 
husband,  and  that  his  father  takes  their  different 
attachment  to  him  for  passion.  She  seems  to  think 
that  nothing  but  an  avowal  of  their  marriage  will 
set  all  to  rights ;  but  O'Brien  gives  reasons  for 
still  concealing  it,  and  says  that  their  future  welfare 
depends  upon  koeping  the  secret.'  In  another 
scene,  Garrick  and  his  servant,  King,  are  positive 
that  all  the  ladies  are  setting  caps  at  Garrick,  who 
acts  accordingly ;  and  of  another,  between  himself 
and  Mrs  Clive,  the  actor-author  sap:  'This  will 
be  a  fine  scene  worked  up,  with  their  mutual 
delicacies,  not  to  open  their  minds  too  abruptly, 
nor  to  shock  each  other.'  The  worthy  pair  finally 
resolve  to  indulge  their  own  inclinations  at  the 
expense  of  everybody  else,  and  'Pope  comes  from 
behind  some  flowering  shrubs  where  she  has  been 
listening,  and  has  overheard  these  precious  persons 
laying  their  schemes  and  opening  their  minds  to 
each  other,  and  seeing  Yates  come  along,  she  is 
resolved  to  make  more  mischief ;'  and  here  Gar- 
rick's invention  came  to  a  stand  for  a  time 
apparently,  for  here  ends  his  rough  sketch  of  the 
comedy,  destined  to  make  the  reputation  of  another 
actor,  instead  of  adding  one  more  to  Garrick's  long 
list  of  histrionic  triumphs. 

The  present  generation  of  dramatists  scarcely 
seem  to  believe  in  union  being  strength,  despite 
the  good-fortune  attending  Masks  and  Faces  and 
Plot  and  Passion,  two  products  of  a  partnership 
between  Messrs  Tom  Taylor  and  Charles  Reada. 
Extravaganza  writers  have,  indeed,  occasionally 
worked  in  concert,  and  we  have  some  remembrance 
of  one  burlesque  boasting  no  less  than  half-a-dozen 
parents ;  sundry  short-lived  farces,  too,  owe  their 
origin  to  more  than  one  pen  ;  but  with  these 
exceptions,  the  above-mentioned  dramas  fairly 
represent  all  the  theatre  has  gained  in  our  day  by 
literary  co-operation. 

Pope's  enemies,  strong  in  numbers,  if  in  nothing 
else,  hesitated  not  to  aihrm  that  another  name 
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ought  to  have  appeared  with  his  upon  the  title-page 
of  the  Essay  on  man.  Lord  Bathuret  (according  to 
Dr  Hugh  Blair)  declared  that  the  Essay  was  really 
the  work  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  turned  into  verse  by 
the  poet,  and  averred  that  he  had  read  the  original 
manuscript,  and  was  puzzled  which  to  admire  most, 
the  elegance  of  Bolingbroke's  prose,  or  the  beauty 
of  Pope's  poetry.  The  former,  it  was  said,  openly 
laughed  at  his  friend  for  adopting  and  advocating 
principles  at  variance  with  his  known  convictions. 
The  evidence  against  Pope's  claim  to  the  sole 
authorship  is,  however,  too  slight  and  too  suspicious 
for  us  to  admit  the  Essay  on  Man  among  partner- 
ship productions.  We  might  as  justly  accept  the 
authority  of  the  cribbed  couplet: 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer,  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 

All  Broome  did  for  the  Iliad  was  to  supply  a  por- 
tion of  the  notes ;  with  the  Odyssey,  it  was  different 
The  first  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  for  a  time 
the  reading  world  was  Homer  mad.  Pope  wisely 
determined  to  take  fortune  at  the  flood,  lost  no 
time  in  making  known  his  intention  of  providing 
the  Iliad  with  a  companion.  His  five  years' 
drudgery  over  that  work  had,  however,  exhausted 
his  translating  ardour,  and  he  looked  about  him 
for  some  means  of  lightening  the  wearisome  task. 
Learning  that  Broome  and  Fenton  had  partly 
anticipated  his  design,  Pope  prevailed  upon  them 
to  join  him  in  the  producing  an  English  version  of 
the  Odyssey,  thus  securing  hixnself  from  their 
rivalry,  while  he  lessened  his  labours.  When  the 
public  were  informed  that  Mr  Pope  had  undertaken 
the  translation,  they  were  also  informed  the  sub- 
scription was  not  entirely  for  himself,  but  partly 
for  two  friends  who  hod  assisted  him  in  the 
work.  His  '  mercenaries,'  as  Johnson  rudely  terms 
them,  had  a  larger  share  in  the  performance  than 
'Mr  P  ope  the  undertaker'  allowed  the  world  to 
suspect  Broome,  whose  work  required  a  trouble- 
some amount  of  touching  up,  translated  the 
second,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  sixteenth, 
eighteenth,  and  twenty -third  books,  besides  supply- 
ing all  the  notes.  Fenton  wrote  the  first,  fourth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books,  doing  his  part  so 
cleverly  that  few  alterations  were  needed  to  render 
them  fit  to  take  their  place  beside  Pope's  own. 
Pope  probably  took  this  into  account  when  he 
awarded  him  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  four 
books,  while  paying  Broome  barely  bix  hundred  for 
his  shore.  Pope  himself  netted  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds  by  the  venture. 

Spite  of  this  substantial  return,  the  poet  does  not 
seem  to  have  retained  any  pleasant  recollection  of 
the  triple  alliance.  In  the  earlier  editions  of  The 
Dunciad,  he  complained—* 

Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift,  thy  doom ; 
And  Pope's,  translating  three  whole  years  with 
Broome ! 

He  ridiculed  his  quondam  assistant  as  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  sinking,  and  classed  him  among 
'parrots  who  repeat  another's  words  in  Buch  a 
hoarse  odd  voice  as  makes  them  seem  their  own ' — 

By  Pope's  applause,  Broome  gained  a  critic's  fame, 
And  by  his  envy  lost  the  poet's  name. 

Broome  declared  he  had  committed  no  crime  unless 
it  was  having  said  that  Pope  was  no  master  of 
Qreek ;  as  if  that  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  satirist's  resentment !  Some  years  after- 
words, Curll  asked  Broome  to  send  him  •  any  letter 


of  Mr  Pope's  he  might  wish  to  publish. '  Broom 
forwarded  the  publisher's  application  to  Pope,  on 
the  former  partners  thereupon  became  once  moi 
friends. 

A  more  congenial  association  was  that  formed  h 
Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pope  for  the  publict 
tion  of  certain  odd  scraps  and  trifling  pieces  the 
had  *  casually  got  abroad.'  Pope  says  of  himse 
and  his  coadjutors  of  the  Miscellanies :  •  Methink 
we  look  like  friends  side  by  side,  serious  an 
melancholy  by  turns,  conversing  interchangeably 
and  walking  down  hand  in  hand,  to  posterity,  in 
free,  natural,  and  easv  manner.'  We  fear  posterit 
would  have  known  little  of  the  friends,  if  thei 
fame  rested  on  the  Miscellanies;  by  which  Pop 
pocketed  LI 25,  while  Gay  and  Arbuthnot  receive 
a  modest  L.50  apiece,  and  Swift  was  content  wit 
the  barren  honour  of  the  connection,  not  getting 
single  penny  for  his  share.  Pope  and  Arbuthnc 
shared  with  Gay  the  responsibility  of  that  terribl 
mistake,  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  a  shocking  bat 
comedy,  out  of  the  production  of  which  sprang  th 
inextinguishable  warfare  between  Pope  and  Cibbej 
Scarcely  more  fortunate  were  the  Memoirs  c 
Scriblerus,  the  result  of  an  alliance  among  Pope 
Arbuthnot,  Swift,  Parnell,  and  Gay ;  which  cam 
to  grief  with  its  first  volume.  Warburton  looke* 
upon  this  as  a  disastrous  event  for  literature  ;  bu 
Johnson,  with  justice,  dismisses  the  unfinishe* 
work  as  one  that  has  been  little  read,  or,  when  reac 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wisei 
better,  or  merrier  by  remembering  it  Pope  had 
finger  in  Thomson's  poetical  pie.  giving  The  Season 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  ana  taste,  and  prunin 
and  dressing  Agamevinon  before  it  was  introduce* 
to  the  public.  He  was  suspected,  too,  of  helpin 
Gay  over  The  Beggars'  Opera,  but  denied  the  sol 
impeachment  although  he  admitted  having  give; 
his  friend  a  hint  or  two  towards  the  perfecting  c 
that  famous  musical  comedy. 

It  was  a  happy  hour  that  brought  Addison  am 
Steele  together,  and  inspired  them  to  form 
partnership  fraught  with  rich  consequences  t 
English  literature.  When  the  Spectator  came  t 
delight  and  improve  society,  it  was  something  ne\ 
to  have  humour  without  coarseness,  satire  withou 
scurrility,  wit  without  ill-nature ;  and  great  is  th 
debt  of  gratitude  owing  to  the  twin  revolutionist 
who  did  their  spiriting  so  gently  and  so  well.  Kiel 
as  that  first  of  periodicals  is  in  charming  essays 
pre-eminent  among  its  contents  stand  the  page 
devoted  to  good  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  hi 
surroundings.  Somehow,  we  always  associat 
Addison's  name  with  that  of  the  genial  old  knight 
loving,  as  one  of  his  editors  says,  to  be  deluded  wit] 
the  notion  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  on 
mind  -,  but  to  Steele  must  be  awarded  the  credit  a 
creating,  not  only  Sir  Roger  himself,  but  Wil 
Honeycomb,  Captain  Sentry,  Sir  Andrew  Free  port 
and  the  immortal  club  ;  and  some  of  the  best  am 
most  Addisonian  'bits'  were  actually  due  t 
genius.  The  '  perversa  widow,'  too,  belong 
to  Steele,  although  she  might  have  been  originatet 
by  either  of  the  partners,  lor  both  had  sighed  am 
suffered  long,  victims  to  the  bewitchments  of  tbos 
exceptions  to  every  rule  ;  Steele  lost  his  enchant 
ress  ;  Addison,  more  unlucky,  gained  his,  am 
lived  to  think,  if  he  did  not  say,  like  Mr  WeUei 
senior :  '  She  was  such  an  uncommon  plcasau 
widder,  it 's  a  great  pity  she  ever  changed  her  con 
dition  ;  she  don't  act  as  a  wife.'  Addison  killec 
Sir  Roger  when  the  Spectator  drew  near  its  end 
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and  if  Budgcll  is  to  be  believed,  which  we  do  not 
think  he  is,  justified  the  act  by  declaring  he  did 
s<>  to  prevent  any  one  else  murdering  his  old 
friend.  At  anyrate,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  :  '  The 
outlines  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  were  imagined 
and  partly  traced  by  Steele ;  the  colouring  and 
more  prominent  lineaments  elaborated  by  Joseph 
Addison  ;  some  of  the  background  put  in  by 
Eustace  Budgell ;  and  the  portrait  defaced  by  either 
Steele  or  Tickell  with  a  deformity  which  Addison 
repudiated.'  That  Tickell  had  any  share  at  all  in 
the  Coverley  papers  is  more  than  doubtful,  and 
Budgell's  part  was  a  very  limited  one.  All  save 
two  or  three  were  written  by  Addison  and  Steele  ; 
and  if  the  former  wrote  two  papers  to  Steele's  oue, 
so  many  of  the  salient  traits  of  the  characters 
in  this  little  drama  sprang  from  Sir  Richard's 
fertile  fancy,  that  they  may  honestly  divide  the 
fame  between  them. 

The  last  literary  partnership  we  shall  notice 
arose  out  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, and  like  its  appropriately-named  product, 
may  be  said  to  be  Quite  Alone.  This  unlucky  storv, 
bearing  the  joint-names  of  Messrs  Sala  and  Halfi- 
day,  claims  the  first-named  author  as  its  real  parent 
Mr  Sala  had  about  half-written  the  novel  when  he 
started  for  America  as  war-correspondent  of  a  daily 
paper,  and  nothing  doubting  his  ability  to  complete 
it,  handed  the  unfinished  story  to  the  editor  of  a 
popular  periodical,  who  forthwith  introduced  Quite 
Alone  to  the  public.  Mr  Sala,  however,  soon  found 
he  had  underrated  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  To 
guard  against  postal  uncertainties,  he  was  compelled 
to  use  a  manifold  writer,  which  did  not  conduce  to 
ease  of  composition,  particularly  when  his  powers 
of  self-concentration  were  taxed  by  the  hubbub  of 
war  and  travel.  '  In  a  new  country,  among  strange 
scenes  and  strange  people,  hurrying  from  place  to 
place,  badgered,  and  baited,  and  hated,  always 
abused,  often  in  peril  of  life,  and  under  ail  hazard 
compelled  to  send  home  every  week  from  six  to 
eight  columns  of  matter  to  a  London  newspaper— 
in  the  midst  of  noise,  confusion,  smoke,  cursing 
and  swearing,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  ;' 
what  wonder  that  the  unhappy  novelist  broke 
down  ?  First,  he  lost  the  thread  of  his  narrative, 
and  next,  utterly  forgot  the  very  names  of  the  per- 
sonages he  had  created — and  when  things  came  to 
this  pass,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  in 
altogether.  Meanwhile,  his  editor  at  home  was 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  mails  bringing  no 


from  America,  he  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
as  to  the  identity  of  his  partner.  We  scarcely 
know  who  was  most  to  be  pitied — the  battled 
novelist, '  another  hand,'  or  the  bewildered  editor. 
Critics,  too,  grumbled  because  they  could  not  find 
fault  with  a  plot  for  which  no  one  was  responsible 
— '  If  we  object  to  the  beginuing,  Mr  Sala  will  say 
he  meant  to  make  it  all  right  at  the  end  ;  if  we 
object  to  the  end,  the  other  hand  will  naturally 
Ray  he  was  fettered  by  Mr  Salas  beginning.'  In 
fact,  the  beginning  seems  to  have  been  ignored 
altogether.  The  introductory  chapter  describes,  the 
heroine  as  always  alone  ;  riding  alone  in  the  Park, 
dining  alone  at  a  Bond  Street  hotel,  appearing  at 
Greenwich,  Ventnor,  Richmond,  Paris,  '  always 
quite  alone.'  She  is,  in  short,  a  perfect  enigma ; 
and  to  explain  how  and  why  she  comes  before  the 
world  as  a  sort  of  female  Robinson  Crusoe,  is  the 


avowed  purpose  of  the  story.  Mr  Sala  is  evidently 
not  quite  satisfied  with  has  uninvited  coadjutors 
explanation  of  this  matter,  and  promises,  if  the  fates 
and  the  public  be  propitious,  to  give  us  some  day 
another  edition,  ending  as  he  originally  intended. 
It  is  a  pity  he  should  be  balked  in  his  desire. 
Quite  Alone  is  a  curiosity  of  literature  as  it  is  ;  it 
would  be  a  still  greater  one  as  a  novel  with  two 
endings. 


MY  HOLIDAY. 

IH  THREE  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  II. » 

Yes — off  for  the  Skerryvore,  but  only  after  the 
essential  preliminary  of  spending  a  day  at  Oban  in 
coaling.  Oban,  which  mav  be  taken  to  be  a  kind 
of  metropolis  of  the  Hebrides,  is  the  place  set  apart 
for  this  important  particular,  and  thither  the 
Pharos  wended  its  way  from  Islay  and  the  Sound  of 
Jura.  All  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
land-locked  bay  of  Oban,  will  recollect  seeing  a 
strange  black  hulk  composedly  anchored  near  the 
island  of  Kerrera,  opposite  the  town,  and  perhaps 
they  may  have  wondered  why  that  old  and  inastlcss 
vessel  should  not  be  removed  and  broken  up  as  a 
useless  speck  on  the  scene.  That  dark  mass,  how- 
ever, is  not  useless,  nor  is  it  without  a  history.  It 
is  what  remains  of  the  Enterprise,  a  strong-built 
wooden  vessel,  which  took  part  in  the  ill-fated 
explorations  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  which, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Lights,  is  employed  by  them  as  a  repo- 
sitory for  coal  and  miscellaneous  stores.  Nor  is 
the  mass  dull  and  lifeless.  It  is  inhabited  bv  a 
keeper  and  his  family,  who,  as  things  go,  find 
themselves  tolerably  well  off.  The  hulk,  as  a 
western  depot  is  often  visited  for  light-house 
purposes ;  the  children  of  the  keeper  are  rowed 
daily  ashore  to  a  school  at  Kcrrcra  ;  and  if  the 
little  dog  which  feels  itself  to  be  installed  as  a 
guardian  of  the  old  battered  craft  does  not  often 
get  across  the  bay  to  Oban,  it  can  at  least  reckon 
on  now  and  then  renewing  acquaintance  with  Milo, 
when  the  Pharos  steers  alongside,  and  a  broad 
gangway  for  wheel-barrows  is  temporarily  estab- 
lished between  the  two  vessels. 

There  was  a  day  of  this  gangway  intercommu- 
nication, during  which  loads  of  coal  were  wheeled 
by  a  band  of  grimy  Calibans  from  the  Enterprise  to 
the  Pharos,  and  the  two  dogs  paid  accustomed  visits 
to  each  other,  and  in  their  own  way  talked  over 
matters  of  canine  interest.  The  Commissioners, 
in  the  meanwhile  thrown  off  work,  went  on  shore 
at  Oban  to  look  after  letters  and  newspapers, 
and  a  number  of  them,  by  way  of  filling  up  the 
time,  set  off  on  a  sauntering  pedestrian  excursion 
to  Dunstatfnage  ;  but  I  believe  they  never  reached 
that  historical  ruin,  for  all  were  anxious  to  return 
to  the  ship  in  good  time  for  the  raising  of  the 
anchor,  it  naving  been  determined  that  as  soon  as 
the  coaling  was  over,  the  ship  should  make  the  best 
of  its  way  for  Tobermory  in  Mull  for  the  night. 
With  all  on  board,  six  o'clock  saw  the  Pharos  once 
more  pursuing  its  way  among  the  islands. 

Early  next  morning,  we  were  en  route  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  Mull,  and  with  a  slight  bend 
southwards  to  have  a  glimpse  of  Staffa,  the  vessel 
held  on  almost  straight  west  to  Tyree,  a  long  un- 
picturesque  island,  generally  low  and  grassy,  with 
a  high  rocky  extremity  presented  to  the  full  sweep 
of  the  Atlantic.    In  a  small  cove  near  this  head- 
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land  is  the  harbour  of  Hynish,  at  which,  while  the 
Pharos  remains  discreetly  in  the  offing,  we  land  to 
make  our  inquiries.  Milo,  of  course,  is  not  forgot ; 
on  the  back  of  a  sailor,  who  climbs  up  the  ladder 
at  the  pier,  he  is  placed  amongst  us  on  solid  ground, 
and  makes  off  over  the  adjoining  knolls.  The  inner 
part  of  the  small  harbour  consists  of  a  wet-dock 
sufficient  for  the  sailing  schooner  of  fifty  or  sixty 
tons  burden,  which  is  employed  in  communicating 
with  the  Skerryvore  light-house,  eleven  to  twelve 
miles  distant 

Hynish,  altogether,  is  but  an  adjunct  of  Skerry- 
vore. In  the  olden  time,  it  may  have  been  a 
clachan  of  the  Highland  type,  but  now  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  settlement  of  families  less  or  more 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Lights ;  and  only  after  a  little  scrutiny 
do  we  see,  on  some  distant  braes,  several  poor-look- 
ing thatched  huts  spared  from  inevitable  clearance. 
Like  all  the  establishments  for  the  residence  of  light- 
house keepers,  that  at  Hyniph  is  of  a  most  substan- 
tial kind ;  it  embraces  residences  for  the  families 
of  four  keepers,  along  with  dwellings  for  the  men 
who  attend  to  the  small  sailing  tender,  and  one  or 
two  houses  for  stores— a  community  larger  than 
usual,  and  better  off  than  that  of  most  other  places 
as  regards  a  tolerably  near  neighbourhood  to  a 
churcn  and  school,  and  also  medical  attendance. 
Though  fertile  and  mild  in  climate,  Tyree  seems  to 
be  destitute  of  trees.  The  Atlantic  blasts  would 
probably  prevent  their  growth,  bnt  certainly  they 
offer  no  check  to  the  vegetables  and  flowering  shrubs 
with  which  the  walled  gardens  of  the  keepers  are 
plentifully  stocked. 

Behind  the  settlement,  on  a  conspicuous  knoll 
overlooking  the  sea  on  the  west,  stands  a  tower  of 
observation  for  holding  intercourse  by  signal  with 
the  lone  dwellers  on  the  rock.  In  the  upper  floor 
of  the  building  is  placed  a  large  telescope,  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  Skerryvore,  which  some  of  our 
party  declared  they  could  see  like  a  speck  on  the 
dim  misty  horizon  ;  but  this  feat  was  beyond  my 
power  ot  vision.  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  great 
broad  ocean,  with  its  long  swelling  waves,  and  the 
sea-birds  which  wheeled  in  graceful  motion  over 
the  coast  of  the  island.  Little  time  was  spent  in 
these  and  other  investigations.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  reach  Skerryvore  at  low  tide, 
in  order  to  have  the  best  chance  of  effecting  a 
landing;  the  weather,  though  dull,  was  also  still 
favourable,  but  both  barometer  and  sympisometer 
hinted  that  there  should  be  no  undue  delay  in 
taking  our  departure.  Off,  accordingly,  we  went, 
the  whole  male  population  respectfully  attending 
on  the  quay,  and  watching  till  the  boat  had  placed 
us  on  board  the  Pharos,  which  instantly  steamed 
away  in  the  required  south-western  direction. 

Of  course,  all  were  anxious  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  Skerryvore,  and  in  spite  of  cold  and 
damp,  took  up  positions  on  the  bridge  of  the 
steamer,  in  company  with  Captain  Graham,  the 
commander,  who  directed  attention  to  the  point 
where  the  tall  structure  would  be  seen  emerging 
from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  And  there,  sure 
enough,  at  length  it  made  its  appearance,  looming 
dimly  through  the  dull  haze,  solitary  amidst  the 
world  of  waters.  As  the  vessel  approached  this 
extraordinary  work  of  art,  the  feeling  of  those 
who  had  not  previously  seen  it  was  one  of  intense 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  There  are  sights  of  such 
impressive  grandeur  as  cannot  be  forgotten,  and 
the  recollection  of  which  forms  one  of  the  charms 


of  existence.  Among  these  I  have  reckoned  t 
falls  of  Niagara,  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  ai 
interior  of  St  Peter's,  and  now  am  able  to  add  t 
Skerryvore  light-house.  Its  isolation  is  parallel 
at  the  Bell-Rock  and  Eddystone,  and  one  or  t\ 
other  places.  So  far,  there  is  nothing  singuh 
What  enchains  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  t 
remarkable  dimensions  and  matchless  beauty 
design  of  the  Skerryvore — its  elegant  curvi; 
taper,  from  the  broad  and  firm  base  to  the  summ 
and  its  great  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
the  top  of  the  lantern,  which  is  double  the  altitu 
of  the  Eddystone,  and  a  third  higher  than  the  Be 
Rock.  There  is,  however,  more  to  surprise  us 
the  perfection  with  which  the  whole  is  finishe 
as  well  as  in  the  depth  of  thought  required  in  : 
execution.  1  believe  there  is  only  one  loftier  ligl 
house  in  the  world.  This  is  the  Tour  de  Cordiia 
situated  on  a  reef  of  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv 
Garonne,  which  is  a  pile  rich  in  architectui 
details,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  a  height  of  a  hu 
dred  and  ninety-seven  feet  Perhaps,  after  all,  t" 
true  explanation  of  the  overpowering  effect  in  t! 
Skerryvore  is  derived  from  the  exceeding  simp 
city  of  the  structure  ;  for  it  seems  to  combine  wh 
mechanical  science  signifies  to  be  the  strongest 
material,  form,  and  construction,  along  with  wh 
aesthetics  would  say  is  most  thoroughly  simp 
and  tasteful.  But  it  is  only  on  close  examinntu 
that  we  learn  fully  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  t; 
constructed 

The  Pharos  having  dropped  anchor,  the  part 
by  means  of  two  boats,  were  rowed  to  a  narrc 
inlet  or  gully  in  the  straggling  heap  of  rock 
which  at  the  low  state  of  the  tide  shewed  a  varie 
of  protuberances,  on  the  highest  and  broadest 
which  the  light-house  was  planted.  Our  appea 
ance  had  brought  out  tnc  three  keepers 
their  uniforms,  and,  ready  to  lend  assistanc 
they  helped  us  to  step  ashore  without  difficult 
A  pathway  of  ribbed  iron,  riveted  to  the  roc 
and  painted  red,  enabled  us  at  once  to  wa 
forward  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  under  the  doq 
way,  which  faces  the  east.  Here,  looking  aroun 
there  was  apparently  at  least  an  acre  ot  rocks  : 
detached  masses  visible  above  the  water,  with 
limited  smooth  space  for  walking  about  on  a 
sides  of  the  building.  Dry,  and  free  from  marii 
plants,  the  higher  part  of  the  ledge  was  at  t) 
time  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  above  the  se 
level ;  and  I  learned  that,  except  during  hea\ 
storms,  the  rock  adjoining  the  light-house,  ar 
certain  outlying  patches,  are  never  entire 
covered.  The  whole  of  the  ledge,  consistii 
chiefly  of  a  kind  of  gneiss  ploughed  into  gullic 
in  which  boulders  are  kept  ever  rolling  about, 
but  a  portion  of  a  long  stretch  of  hard  rocks  he 
and  there  shewing  their  dangerous  presence  1 
the  lashing  and  fretting  of  the  sea,  and  on  whic 
wrecks  were  of  frequent  occurrence  previous  • 
the  completion  of  the  light-house. 

As  early  as  1804,  Mr  Robert  Stevenson  paid 
visit  to  the  Skerryvore  reef,  the  terror  of  hom 
ward-bound  mariners,  and  again  he  made  a  mo: 
special  investigation  of  the  rock  in  1814,  in  con 
pany  with  a  party  of  Northern  Commissioners  c 
their  annual  tour  of  inspection.  On  this  oca 
sion  Walter  Scott  accompanied  the  Cotnmissione 
in  their  Bailing  yacht,  and,  in  his  own  easy  an 
humorous  way,  has  given  the  following  account « 
the  visit  in  Ida  diary  : 

'Having  crept  upon  deck  about  four  in  tl 
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morning,  I  find  we  are  beating  to  windward  off 
the  island  of  Tyree,  with,  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Stevenson,  that  his  constituents  should 
visit  a  reef  of  rocks  called  Skerry  Vhor,  where 
ho  thought  it  would  be  essential  to  have  a  light- 
house. Loud  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  one  and  all  declare  they  will 
subscribe  to  his  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
rather  than  continue  the  infernal  buffeting.  Quiet 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  Mr  S.,  and  great 
kicking,  bouncing,  ana  squabbling  upon  that  of 
the  yacht,  who  seems  to  like  the  idea  of  Skerry 
Vhor  as  little  as  the  Commissioners.  At  length, 
by  dint  of  exertion,  came  in  sight  of  this  long 
ridge  of  rocks  (chiefly  under  water),  on  which  the 
tide  breaks  in  tremendous  ,  style.  There  appear  a 
few  low  broad  rocks  at  one  end  of  the  reef,  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  length.  These  are  never 
entirely  under  water,  though  the  surf  dashes  over 
them.  To  go  through  all  the  forms,  Hamilton, 
Duff,  and  I  resolve  to  land  upon  these  bare  rocks 
in  company  with  Mr  Stevenson.  Pull  through  a 
very  heavy  swell  with  great  difficulty,  and  approach 
a  tremendous  surf  dashing  over  black  pointed 
rocks.  Our  rowers,  however,  get  the  boat  into  a 
quiet  creek  between  two  rocks,  where  we  contrive 
to  land  well  wetted.  I  saw  nothing  remarkable  in 
my  way  excepting  several  seals,  which  we  might 
have  shot,  but,  in  the  doubtful  circumstances  of 
the  landing,  we  did  not  care  to  bring  guns.  We 
took  possession  of  the  rock  in  the  name  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  generously  bestowed  our  own 
great  names  on  its  crags  and  creeks.  The  rock 
was  carefully  measured  by  Mr  S.  It  will  be 
a  most  desolate  position  for  a  light-house — the 
Bell-Rock  and  Eddystone  a  joke  to  it,  for  the 
nearest  land  is  the  wild  island  of  Tyree.  So 
much  for  the  Skerry  Vhor.' 

Twenty  years  elapsed  after  this  memorable  visit 
before  the  Commissioners  ordered  surveys  and 
plans ;  and  not  until  1838  were  operations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bight-house  commenced  by  Mr 
Alan  Stevenson,  to  whom  is  due  the  glory  of 
planning  and  perfecting  the  undertaking.  The 
works  were  carried  on  at  three  places — at  Mull, 
where  the  stone,  a  pale  reddish  granite,  was 
quarried  ;  at  Hynish,  where  all  the  slabs  were 
shaped  and  arranged  to  fit  their  respective  posi- 
tions ;  and  finally,  on  the  rock.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  the  amount  of  anxiety  and 
bodily  toil  endured  by  the  constructer  in  these 
varied  proceedings.  One  of  the  lively  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  building  was  the  destruction, 
by  a  storm,  of  a  temporary  wooden  barrack 
planted  on  the  rock  for  the  use  of  the  operatives. 
Only  by  an  indomitable  degree  of  courage  was  the 
light-house  at  length  completed,  after  six  years  of 
exertion.  It  says  not  a  little  for  Mr  Stevenson's 
nicety  of  calculation,  that  although  the  stones  had 
to  be  prepared  at  Hynish,  they  did  not,  on  being 
set  in  their  several  courses,  vary  the  sixteenth  of 
an  inch,  while  the  building  did  not  exceed  half  an 
inch  in  height  over  the  intended  dimension.  Nor 
is  it  a  matter  less  worthy  of  note,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  hazardous  undertaking  not  a 
single  life  was  lost  by  accident 

On  the  1st  of  February  1844,  the  Skerryvore 
Light  for  the  first  time  sent  its  brilliant  rays  over 
the  surrounding  seas,  and  human  skill  may  be  said 
to  have  achieved  a  new  triumph.  What  was  the 
entire  coat  of  this  wonderful  work  of  art,  including 
the  establishment  and  harbour  at  Hynish  ?   It  was 


L.83,000 — not  a  great  sum,  all  things  considered. 
It  is  a  circumstance  to  be  gratefully  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle  permitted  the  stone  to 
be  taken  free  of  charge  from  nis  quarries.  A  very 
few  figures  give  one  a  notion  of  the  ponderous  cha- 
racter of  the  light-house.  With  a  foundation  sunk 
fifteen  inches  in  the  rock,  the  base  of  the  edifice  is 
forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  solid  for  the 
first  twenty-six  feet — to  which  point  the  mass  of 
masonry  weighs  two  thousand  tons.  Above  this 
level,  the  walls  are  fully  nine  and  a  half  feet  thick, 
gradually  reduced  to  two  feet,  and  leaving  an 
interior  space  of  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  By  an 
adjustment  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  height  of 
the  building,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  kept  compara- 
tively low ;  and  with  the  additional  means  which 
are  employed  to  joint  and  cement  the  stones  firmly 
in  connection  with  each  other,  the  whole  becomes 
a  species  of  monolith,  which,  Beemingly,  not  all  the 
pressure  of  the  sea  in  its  wildest  mood  is  able  to 
disturb. 

Let  us  ascend  to  the  interior.  Climbing  hand- 
over-hand up  a  weather-stained  brass  ladder  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  tower,  we  one  by  one  reach  the 
doorway  in  the  enormously  thick  wall,  and  find 
ourselves  in  what  may  be  styled  the  ground-floor 
of  the  building.  Stone  is  above,  below,  and  around 
us,  for  neither  deal  flooring  nor  ceiling  enters  into 
the  composition.  A  step  bidder,  bent  to  the  inte- 
rior curve,  enables  us,  by  dutching  to  a  brass  rail, 
to  reach  the  next  story  above ;  and  so  on  through 
ten  stories  we  reach  the  top.  La  the  construction 
of  the  stone  floor  of  each  story  in  succession  there 
is  much  to  admire.  It  consists  of  an  arch,  but  not 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  From  the  walls  around  flat 
stones  are  projected  and  jointed  into  one  central 
stone,  the  whole  forming  a  compact  mass,  level  on 
the  top  for  the  floor,  and  slightly  curved  on  the 
under  side  for  the  ceiling  of  the  story  below. 
These  flat  stone  arches,  in  which  gaps  are  left  for 
the  ladders,  are  probably  of  value  as  regards 
strengthening  the  general  fabric  The  lower  stories 
are  used  for  stores  of  oil,  coal,  fresh-water,  provi- 
sions, and  other  articles.  In  one  of  them  were  a 
carpenter's  bench  and  tools.  Above  are  the  sitting 
ana  sleeping  rooms  lighted  by  windows,  and  fitted 
up  with  furnishings  of  oak.  Everything  was  com- 
fortable and  even  tasteful ;  but  not  more  so  than 
was  proper  for  the  residence  of  three  men  cut  off 
for  weeks  from  intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 
On  a  window-sole  stood  a  geranium  in  flower, 
doubtless  an  importation  from  the  gardens  at 
Hynish.  The  highest  floor  of  all,  as  in  the  other 
light-houses  under  the  Commissioners,  is  provided 
with  a  table  and  chair,  with  writing  materials, 
along  with  a  book  for  inscribing  the  names  of 
visitors ;  we  also  find  a  shelf  with  books  and 
periodicals  to  wile  away  the  hours  during  watch, 
and  a  framed  list  of  the  exact  time  for  lighting  up 
and  extinguishing  the  lamp  daily  over  the  whole 
year.  On  this  last-mentioned  particular,  the 
system  prevalent  at  the  Scottish  light-houses 
deserves  special  notice.  Instead  of  lighting  up  at 
sunset,  and  extinguishing  at  sunrise,  as  is  the 
practice,  I  believe,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the 
plan  consists  in  making  allowance  fox  the  long 
periods  of  twilight  in  northern  latitudes,  more 
especially  in  the  summer  months,  when,  although 
the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  there  is  in  reality 
good  daylight.  Tables  are  calculated  accordingly, 
from  actual  observation  in  the  different  localities. 
By  adopting  this  plan  of  lighting,  the  Northern 
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Commissioners  effect  a  saving  in  oil  of  not  less  than 
L.1600  a  year. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  arrangement  for  the 
keepers  is  to  watch  four  hours  alternately,  and  on 
no  account  whatever  is  one  to  leave  until  another 
takes  his  place.  The  watcher  can  readily  com- 
municate with  the  apartment  of  the  sleeper  who  is 
to  succeed,  by  blowing  through  a  small  tube  in  the 
wall,  which  produces  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Sitting 
on  duty  in  this  upper  apartment,  the  keeper  has 
overhead  the  great  olaze  of  light  effected  oy  the 
central  lamp,  which,  according  to  the  dioptric 
method,  shines  through  annular  lenses;  beside 
him,  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  is  the 
mechanism,  in  the  form  of  clock-work,  by  which 
the  frame  of  lenses  revolves,  and  causes  an 
alteration  of  darkness  and  a  bright  blaze  of  light 
every  minute.  By  a  narrow  ladder  we  ascended  to 
the  iron  gangway  around  the  apparatus  of  lenses, 
and  had  the  process  of  lighting  explained.  The 
light,  when  at  the  moment  of  greatest  brilliance, 
can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  on  the  sea- 
level.  Its  appearance  is  a  warning  to  avoid  the  foul 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  Admiralty 
charts  give  the  fullest  intimation.  From  the  floor 
occupied  by  the  man  on  duty,  there  is  an  outlet  by  a 
door  to  the  exterior  balcony,  on  which  is  placed  a 
bell  to  be  struck  as  a  fog  signal.  We  examined 
the  belL  By  an  adaptation  of  the  clock-work,  it 
can  be  made  to  sound  at  regular^  intervals,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  signals  01  danger  can  be  heard  at 
any  great  distance.  My  own  experience  of  a  fog, 
on  one  occasion  in  crossing  the  Channel  to  Calais, 
where  a  bell  was  kept  tolling,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  bells  can  be  heard  but  a  short  way  off 
during  a  thick  palpable  fog,  and  are  of  little 
practical  avail. 

As  the  weather  had  partially  cleared,  we  had  a 
pretty  extensive  view  over  the  waste  of  waters 
from  the  balcony.  The  only  visible  land  was 
that  of  Tyree  at  Hynish,  with  its  signal-tower. 
I  was  interested  in  knowing  the  method  of  inter- 
course by  signals.  Every  morning  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  a  ball  is  to  be  noisted  at  the 
light-house  to  signify  that  all  is  well  at  the  Skerry- 
vore.  Should  this  signal  fail  to  be  given,  a  ball  is 
raised  at  Hynish  to  inquire  if  anything  is  wrong. 
Should  no  reply  be  made  by  the  hoisting  of  the 
ball,  the  schooner,  hurried  from  its  wet-dock,  is 
put  to  sea,  and  steers  for  the  light-house.  Three 
men  are  constantly  on  the  rock,  where  each  remains 
six  weeks,  and  then  has  a  fortnight  on  shore  ;  the 
shift,  which  is  made  at  low  water  of  spring  tides, 
occurs  for  each  in  succession,  and  is  managed  without 
difficulty  by  means  of  the  fourth  or  spare  keeper  at 
Hynish,  who  takes  his  regular  turn  of  duty.  Accord- 
ing to  these  arrangements,  the  keepers  of  the  Skerry- 
vore  are  about  nine  months  on  the  rock,  and 
about  three  months  with  their  families  every  year. 
But  this  regularity  may  be  deranged  by  the 
weather.  One  of  the  keepers  told  me  that  last 
winter  he  was  confined  to  the  rock  for  thirteen 
weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  troubled  state  of  the 
sea  preventing  personal  communication  with  the 
shore.  I  inquired  how  high  the  waves  washed  up 
the  sides  of  the  tower  during  the  most  seveTe 
storms,  and  was  told  that  they  sometimes  roso  as 
high  as  the  first  window,  or  about  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  rocks ;  yet,  that  even  in  these 
frightful  tumults  of  winds  and  waves,  the  building 
never  shook,  and  no  apprehension  of  danger  was 
entertained. 


When  the  weather  is  fine,  the  keepers  are  not  b 
any  means  confined  to  the  building.  They  ma 
straggle  about  among  the  gullies,  enjoy  the  fres 
air,  and  amuse  themselves  by  angling  for  th 
smaller  kinds  of  white-fish  ;  any  catch  of  this  soi 
imparting  a  little  relish  to  the  monotony  of  th 
daily  fare.  The  visits  of  seals,  which  are  occasior 
ally  seen  frisking  in  the  surf,  also  furnish  som 
amusement,  and  one  can  fancy  that,  to  a  studet 
of  natural  history,  Ufa  at  the  Skcrryvore  might  fu; 
nish  some  useful  memoranda.  The  keepers,  t 
previously  mentioned,  do  not  complain  of  solitude 
the  obligations  of  professional  duty,  and  the  per 
odical  return  to  their  families  at  Hynish,  where  i 
fine  weather  they  occupy  themselves  with  the: 
gardens,  help  materially  to  banish  the  sense  c 
loneliness.  JBesides,  as  we  observed  from  th 
visitors'  book,  yachting-parties  sometimes  lan 
on  the  rock,  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  lighi 
house,  perhaps  leaving  behind  them  the  acceptabl 
gift  of  a  few  newspapers,  to  shew  what  is  going  o 
in  the  outer  world.  The  Commissioners  do  nc 
object  to  the  visits  of  respectable  parties  to  this  c 
any  other  light-house  under  their  charge,  for  the 
believe  that  such  visits,  when  properly  conducted 
may  be  in  various  ways  beneficial. 

We  spent  an  hour  on  the  rock  ;  more  time  coul 
have  been  agreeably  occupied,  but  the  CommL 
sioners  of  Northern  Lights  act  as  men  of  business 
and  have  little  to  charge  themselves  with  in  th 
way  of  procrastination.  There  was  other  work  t 
be  done  before  night  We  had  to  reach  a  ba 
behind  Barra  Head,  the  bold  southern  promontor 
of  that  long  series  of  islands  and  rocks  which  stretc 
northwards  and  terminate  in  the  Butt  of  Lewi 
The  Pharos,  with  all  safely  on  board,  is  therefor 
to  be  supposed  once  more  pushing  onward  i 
its  course.  My  last  look  of  this  giant  of  th 
ocean  embraced  the  three  keepers  standing  e 
gaze  on  an  elevated  peak  of  the  rock,  but  th 
rising  mist  and  increasing  distance  soon  sht 
them  from  our  view ;  and  Skerryvore  remaine 
only  as  one  of  the  pleasing  remembrances  of  m 
excursion. 


BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— JERRY'S  NEW  TOY. 

As  the  reader  will  have  already  surmised,  th 
rescuer  of  John  English  was  none  other  than  th 
chemist's  sister.  John  had  not  unfrequently  lei 
his  lodgings  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  with 
out  giving  Mrs  Jakcway  any  previous  intimatio 
of  his  intentions  ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  the 
worthy  soul  was  entirely  unsuspicious  that  an 
mishap  had  befallen  the  young  photographe 
Hannah  was  the  first  to  take  the  alarm.  He 
brother  had  left  home  with  the  avowed  intentio 
of  being  away  for  a  week  at  the  least ;  but  late  o 
the  fourth  night  after  his  departure,  Hannah  ws 
surprised  by  his  unexpected  return  ;  and  her  su.< 
picions  thatho  had  some  black  business  in  hand  wcr 
first  aroused  by  the  injunction  which  he  laid  upo 
her,  not  to  speak  of  his  return  to  any  one,  as  h- 
stay  would  only  extend  over  a  couple  of  hours,  aftt 
which  he  would  again  take  his  departure  as  qnietl 
as  he  had  come.  Presently,  Hannah  was  startle 
by  a  peculiar  scratching  outside  the  window  ;  bt 
Brackenridge  seemed  to  understand  what  it  mean 
and  going  to  the  door,  admitted  Jerry  Winch  ;  an 
Hannah  was  at  once  ordered  off  to  bed.  Hanna, 
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kissed  her  brother,  and  went  ud  etairs,  but  only 
to  steal  down  again  five  minutes  later,  with  attenu- 
ated skirt*,  and  without  her  shoes.  The  voices 
inside  the  sitting-room  sounded  low  and  muffled 
through  the  closed  dour,  and  the  listening  woman 
could  only  make  out  a  word  now  and  then ;  but 
what  she  did  hear  was  suilicient  to  send  her  back 
up-stairs  with  a  scared  face,  when  the  noise  of 
chairs  being  moved  inside  the  room  warned  her 
that  it  was  time  to  go. 

Early  next  forenoon,  without  Baying  a  word  to 
any  one,  Hannah  Brackenridge  set  out  for  the  little 
sea-side  village  of  Merlon,  which  lies  about  two 
miles  north  of  Finger  Bay.  Hannah  had  some 
friends  here  in  the  persons  of  an  old  farmer  and 
his  wife,  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  two 
or  three  times  each  year ;  and  here  also  lived  an 
old  admirer  of  here,  Mark  Purvis  by  name,  whose 
love  she  had  cruelly  slighted.  But  Mark's  memory 
still  dwelt  kindly  on  the  pale-faced  Hannah,  a  fact 
which  was  well  known  to  her ;  and  it  was  to  Mark 
that  she  now  looked  for  assistance  in  carrying  out 
her  scheme.  On  reaching  Mertou,  she  found  that 
Mark  had  gone  out  for  the  day,  and  would  not 
be  home  till  a  late  hour ;  but  whatever  the  hour 
might  be,  she  must  wait  and  see  him.  She  left  the 
old  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
real  errand,  at  her  usual  hour  for  returning  home ; 
and  then  walking  out  for  a  couple  of  miles  along 
the  road  by  which  she  knew  that  Mark  must  reach 
Merton,  she  waited  at  a  little  tavern,  hour  after 
hour,  listening  for  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs. 
It  was  past  ten  o'clock  before  he  came ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  from  that  time  Hannah  was  rowing 
across  to  Inchmallow  in  her  lover's  boat.  She  had 
resolutely  refused  either  to  let  Mark  accompany 
her,  or  to  tell  him  whither  she  was  going ;  only 
he  was  to  meet  her  at  a  certain  time  at  a  certain 
spot,  and  tako  the  boat  back  to  Merton.  Hannah's 
father  had  been  keeper  of  one  of  the  northern  light- 
houses, and  the  girl  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
management  of  a  boat.  How  she  succeeded  iu 
rescuing  John  English  from  the  fate  which  at  one 
time  seemed  so  imminent,  we  have  already  seen. 

John  hired  a  cliaise,  and  reached  home  the 
following  afternoon,  frightening  Mrs  Jakeway 
exceedingly  with  the  sight  of  his  worn  white  face. 
He  kept  his  promise  to  his  mysterious  preserver ; 
and  was  impervious  to  all  Mrs  Jakeway 's  hints  and 
half-questions  as  to  where  he  had  been,  and  what 
had  happened  to  him,  to  change  him  so  wofully 
in  so  short  a  time.  All  he  could  be  induced  to 
say  was,  that  he  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  during 
the  time  he  was  away,  but  that  he  was  better  now. 
Naturally  enough,  he  was  greatly  perplexed  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  identity  of  his  rescuer:  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  the  chemist's  sister  was  a  fact  of 
which  he  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion. 

Brackenridge  coming  home  at  the  end  of  eight 
days  from  his  first  departure,  and  being  informed 
by  his  sister  that  Mr  English  had  been  severely 
ill,  hurried  at  once  into  Cliff  Cottage,  without  wait- 
ing to  take  off  his  travelling-things,  to  offer  his  con- 
dolences. He  was  surprised — he  was  astounded — 
he  didn't  know  whether  ho  was  standing  on  his 
head  or  his  heels,  when  John  told  him  what  had 
befallen  himself  at  Inchmallow.  The  whole  thing 
was  almost  too  incredible  for  belief,  said  the 
chemist.  Jerry  Winch  had  been  ernploved  for 
years  to  take  parties  to  the  island,  and  had  been  a 
favourite  with  everybody.  What  had  put  the  idea 
into  his  foolish  head  to  play  off  such  a  dangerous 


trick  on  Mr  English,  was  utterly  beyond  his, 
Brackenridge's,  power  even  faintly  to  imagine  ;  but 
one  thing  he  would  take  care  of,  that  Jerry  should 
never  in  future  be  allowed  to  officiate  as  guide  to 
the  island.  But  what  did  Mr  English  intend  to  do. 
in  the  matter  ?  Did  he  intend  to  institute  proceed- 
ings against  the  simpleton  1 — No  ?  Well,  that  was. 
noble,  that  was  generous  ;  and  he  must  be  allowed 
to  say  that  it  was  wise  also.  Jerry's  friends  must 
be  careful  that  no  similar  responsibility  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  rest  on  him  in  future.  But 
how  did  Mr  English  succeed  in  escaping  from  the 
island  1  That  was  a  point  which  he,  Brackenridge> 
was  much  interested  in  ascertaining. 

But  John,  bearing  in  mind  the  promise  he  had 
given,  positively  declined  to  eidighten  the  chemist 
on  that  point ;  and  Brackenridge  was  obliged  to 
return  home  with  his  curiosity  unsatisfied.  He  was 
gloomy  and  preoccupied  all  evening;  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  he  set  out  for  the  Hand  and  Dagger, 
entering  it  by  a  back-way  which  he  made  use  of 
when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  the  ordinary 
customers  of  the  hotel ;  and  Mrs  Winch  and  he  had 
a  long  interview  together  in  the  private  room  of 
the  landlady.  The  method  of  John  English's 
escape  from  the  island  lay  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
both  of  them :  it  was  unknown,  and  must  therefore, 
they  felt,  be  to  some  extent  dangerous  to  their 
peculiar  interests.  The  chemist's  diabolical  plan 
nod  miscarried,  though  how  or  why,  neither  the 
landlady  nor  her  companion  could  so  much  as 
guess.  The  promised  three  hundred  pounds  were 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  the  fingers  that  itched  to 
grasp  them  ;  and  the  widow  was  still  as  determined 
as  ever  that  her  wedding-day  should  be  postponed 
till  the  obstacle  which  stood  eo  persistently  in  the 
path  of  Lady  Spencelaugh  and  herself  should  be 
finally  disposed  of.  Once  more  Brackenridge  exerted 
all  his  persuasive  powers  in  an  effort  to  induce  the 
widow  to  reveal  to  him  the  nature  of  the  secret 
which  bound  her  so  firmly  to  the  interests  of  the 
mistress  of  Belair ;  and  once  more  all  his  cajoleries 
proved  in  vain,  and  he  had  to  return  home  baffled 
and  enraged,  and  only  withheld  from  throwing  up 
the  whole  business  by  the  golden  lure  which  shone 
so  temptingly  before  his  mind's  eye. 

Jerry  Winch  had  been  missing  from  his  usual 
haunts  for  several  days,  and  many  people  wondered 
what  had  become  of  the  obliging  simpleton ;  but 
Jerry  was  in  hiding,  and  no  one  in  the  little  town, 
save  his  mother  and  Brackenridge,  knew  the  place 
of  his  retreat,  which  was  at  a  little  farmhouse 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  Normanford,  kept  by  a 
cousin  of  Mrs  Winch.  On  the  forenoon  of  the 
day  following  that  of  his  interview  with  the  land- 
lady, Brackenridge  borrowed  a  horse  and  gig 
belonging  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  set  off  to  see 
Jerry.  The  lad  was  out,  a  servant  told  him,  when 
he  reached  the  house,  adding  that  Jerry  would 
most  likely  be  found  at  the  clearing  in  the  fir 
plantation  ;  and  there  Brackenridge  did  find  him, 
stealing  on  him  unawares,  and  watching  him  in 
silence  for  several  minutes  before  making  his 
presence  known.  Jerry  was  singularly  employed. 
At  one  end  of  a  small  clearing  in  the  gloomy  plan- 
tation, he  had  fixed  up  two  forked  sticks  about  five 
feet  in  height,  with  a  third  stick  fastened  across 
them.  To  this  cross-bar  a  piece  of  string  was 
knotted,  the  other  end  of  which  was  firmly  tied  to 
the  leg  of  a  miserable  sparrow.  Jerry,  standing  a 
few  paces  away  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand, 
waited  till  the 'bird,  tired  with  its  ineffectual  efforts 
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to  escape,  perched  on  the  cross-bar,  and  the  moment 
that  it  did  so,  he  took  aim  and  fired.  If  unsuccess- 
ful in  hitting  it,  he  waited  patiently  till  the  flutter- 
ing creature  perched  once  more,  and  then  fired 
again;  and  so  on, till  he  either  succeeded  in  killing 
it,  or  else  cut  the  string  with  his  bullet,  and  so 
allowed  it  to  escape.  On  a  branch  close  by  hung 
a  wicker-cage  containing  a  dozen  or  more  sparrows, 
all  destined  for  a  similar  fate.  As  often  as  Jerry 
succeeded  in  killing  a  bird,  he  burst  into  a  wild  fit 
of  laughter,  that  bent  him  double,  and  shook  him 
violently,  as  though  he  were  being  clutched  at  by 
invisible  demoniac  fingers. 

'He  seems  made  on  purpose  to  do  the  Fiend's 
own  bidding,'  muttered  Bracken  ridge  to  himself  as 
he  stopped  into  the  opening. — 'Well,  Jerry,  xnv 
man,'  he  said  aloud,  '  how  are  you  to-day  ?  That 's 
a  pretty  plaything  you  have  got  there  '—pointing  to 
the  pistol. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  lad  with  a  grave  nod  of  the  head  ; 
'  it 's  J  erry*B  new  toy.  Rare  fun  to  shoot  sparrows ! 
Poor  beggars!  how  they  try  to  get  away,  don't 
they?' 

'But  how  came  you  to  obtain  such  a  toy  V 

'  It  was  in  Milcham's  window  for  sale  for  a  long 
time,  and  Jerry  never  saw  it  without  longing  to 
have  it  So  he  saved  up  all  his  shillings  and 
sixpences  till  he  had  got  enough  money  to  Duy  it, 
and  then  he  gave  old  drunken  Steve  Benson  a 
shilling  to  go  and  get  it  for  him.  Hoo,  boo,  hoo  ! 
Rare  fun  to  shoot  sparrows !  Watch  and  see  how 
nicely  Jerry  can  knock  one  off  its  perch.' 

'  ot  now,  thank  you,  Jerry — some  day  when  I 
have  more  time.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
something  else  to-day.  By  the  by,  how  is  Pipanta  V 

*  Alas  !  the  lovely  Pipanta  is  dead,'  said  Jerry  in 
a  tone  of  anguish  as  his  arms  fell  dejectedly  by  his 
side,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  large  blue  eyes. 

'  Dead !'  exclaimed  the  chemist  in  a  sympathetic 
voice.   '  When  did  she  die  ?' 

'  This  day-week,'  said  the  lad  sadly.  '  And  Jerry 
buried  her  at  midnight,  when  the  moon  was  at  full, 
under  the  Witches'  Oak  on  Pensdale  Moor.  Oh  ! 
my  lovely  Pipanta!  Never  will  thy  master  see 
thee  more ;  never  more  will  thy  beautiful  head 
nestle  in  his  bosom ;  never  more,  ah  me !  wilt  thou 
dance  to  thy  lord's  music.  Jerry  has  lost  his 
darling  for  ever ! ' 

'Died  this  day-week,  did  she?'  said  Bracken- 
ridge  musingly.  'Let  me  consider.  Why,  that 
was  the  very  day  that  Katafango  escaped  from 
Inchmallow !' 

'  Escaped !  Has  the  great  magician  escaped  ?' 
exclaimed  the  terrified  Jerry.  '  Then  he  will  kill 
poor  Jerrv,  or  perhaps  cast  a  spell  over  him,  and 
turn  him  into  a  snake  or  a  toad.  Put  some  of  the 
white  powder  into  his  drink  !' 

The  chemist  smiled,  and  stroked  the  lad's  hair. 
'Jerry  has  no  cause  to  be  afraid,'  he  said  ;  'the 
charm  which  his  friend  gave  him  will  keep  him 
safe  against  the  arts  of  all  the  magicians  m  the 
world.  No,  no,  my  poor  lad ;  Katafango  can  do  no 
harm  to  you;  but  had  he  not  escaped,  Pipanta 
would  not  have  died  ;  but  now  he  will  take  her 
soul,  and  put  it  into  the  body  of  a  toad,  and  so 
imprison  it  for  ever.  And  the  turn  of  Mogaddo  will 
come  next.' 

'  No,  no,'  screamed  the  boy  ; '  Mogaddo  shall  not 
die  !'   Then  in  an  intense  whisper,  and  with  his 
lips  close  to  the  chemist's  ear,  he  Baid  :  4  Let  Jerry 
kill  Katafango!' 
'  Tut,  tut !  my  dear  boy,  what  are  you  talking 


about  ?'  said  the  chemist  pleasantly.  '  But  put  that 
pretty  toy  in  your  pocket,  and  link  your  arm  in 
mine,  and  let  us  walk  together  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  consider  what  means  we  shall  adopt  to 
save  the  life  of  your  pet,  Mogaddo.' 

Two  days  later,  the  county  carrier,  returning 
home  from  Fairwood  market  in  the  dusk  of  the 
winter  afternoon,  found  the  bleeding  and  insensible 
body  of  a  man  lying  in  the  road;  and  being  a 
strong  fellow,  he  contrived  to  lift  it  into  his  cart, 
and  so  drove  with  it  to  the  nearest  house,  which, 
as  it  happened,  was  that  of  the  station-master  of 
Kingsthorpc  Station.  And  so,  without  any  exercise 
of  their  own  will  in  the  matter,  John  English  and 
Jane  Garrod  were  at  last  brought  face  to  face,  and 
another  link  in  the  chain  was  complete. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. — JOHN  AND  HIS  NURSE. 

John  English  lifted  his  languid  eyelids,  and 
gazed  feebly  around.  He  was  in  a  6trange  room, 
and  there  was  a  strange  face  at  his  bedside — a 
strange  face,  but  not  an  unkind  one.  '  Where  am 
I  ?  and  who  are  you  V  he  asked  in  a  weak  voice. 

'  You  are  in .  the  house  of  Abel  Garrod,  the 
station-master  at  Kingsthorpe ;  and  I  am  Abel 
Qarrod's  wife.' 

'  How  did  I  come  here  ?  and  what  has  happened 
to  me  ?' 

'  You  are  not  to  talk — the  doctor  has  forbidden 
it  But  I  will  answer  your  questions,  just  to 
satisfy  your  mind ;  and  then  you  must  try  to  go 
to  sleep,  and  I  will  tell  you  everything  when  you 
are  stronger.  You  were  found  on  the  road  yester- 
day afternoon,  about  a  mile  from  here,  and  brought 
to  this  house.  You  had  been  shot  through  the 
shoulder,  and  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  The 
ball  has  been  extracted  ;  but  the  wound  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  you  will  be  confined  to  your 
bed  for  some  time  to  come.  One  question  I  should 
like  you  to  answer  me  :  Did  you  see  the  man  who 
shot  you,  or  have  you  any  idea  who  he  was  ?' 

•  Let  me  think,'  said  John.  Then  after  a  pause : 
'  I  remember  everything  now.  I  had  set  off  to  go 
up  to  Belair  with  a  portfolio  of  photographs  ;  and 
had  just  left  the  meadows  for  the  high-road,  and 
was  passing  the  clump  of  larches,  when  I  heard  a 
rustling  behind  me,  and  next  moment  a  shot, 
and  then  I  felt  that  I  was  hit  I  turned,  and  saw 
tho  dusky  outline  of  a  figure  hurrying  stealthily 
through  the  brushwood,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
pursue  it ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two,  the  ground 
seemed  to  reel  under  my  feet,  and  then  all  was 
darkness.  Why  I  was  shot,  or  by  whom  I  was 
shot  I  know  no  more  than  you  do.'  ' 

•  Not  another  word,'  said  Jane  Garrod.  4  You 
have  talked  far  more  already  than  you  have 
strength  for.' 

'My  portfolio — has  it  been  found?'  said  John 
anxiously,  without  noticing  Jane's  injunction. 

'It  was  picked  up  near  you,  and  lies  on  that 
table.' 

'Then  pray  oblige  me  by  having  it  sent  up 
to  Miss  Spencelaugh  at  Belair,  with  a  message 
explaining  that  in  consequence  of  an  accident  I 
am  unable  to  take  it  myself.' 

'  But  you — it  is  not  possible  that  you  know  Miss 
Spencelaugh ! '  said  Jane  with  a  strange  look  on  her 
face. 

•  I  certainly  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  Miss  Spencelaugh,'  said  John  with  a  smile  of 
almost  womanly  sweetness.   'Docs  that  fact  seem 
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very  strange  to  you?'  Then  hia  eyes  lighted 
suddenly,  and  he  added:  'You  also  know  her; 
I  can  see  it  by  your  face.  Tell  me'—  But 
his  new-found  strength  seemed  all  at  once  to 
desert  him,  and  with  a  little  sigh,  his  head  drooped 
on  the  pillow,  and  Jane  saw  that  he  had  fainted 

Jane  blamed  herself  severely  for  having  thus 
allowed  her  patient  to  overtax  bis  strength  ;  and 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days  she  strictly  enforced 
the  most  absolute  silence.  John  tried  several 
times  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  but  Jane 
always  refused  to  answer  him,  and  left  the  room 
if  he  persisted  in  questioning  her  ;  so  that  he  was 
fain,  after  a  time,  to  wait  with  what  patience  he 
might  till  the  doctor  should  give  him  leave  to  talk. 
II is  wound  was  an  ugly  one,  and  his  recovery  was 
proportionately  slow  and  tedious ;  still,  there  were 
many  languid  hours— hours  when  his  wound  ceased 
for  a  time  to  pain  him — when  it  seemed  very 
pleasant  to  lie  there  in  that  snug,  cheerful  little 
room,  where  everything  was  so  exquisitely  clean  ; 
to  lie  there  between  the  lavender-scented  sheets, 
and  gaze  through  the  window  across  the  snowy 
fields  to  where  a  great  hill  shut  in  the  prospect  a 
mile  or  two  away ;  with  a  nearer  view  of  the  spire 
of  Kingsthorpe  church  standing  clearly  out  above 
the  tree-tops ;  and  quite  in  the  foreground,  of 
the  pointed  roof  and  red  twisted  chimneys  of 
Woodfield  Grange,  The  peace  and  quiet  that 
brooded  over  everything  harmonised  well  with  his 
weakness  of  body  and  languor  of  mind.  He  was 
content  to  lie  by  for  a  little  while  in  this  quiet 
haven,  and  let  the  world,  with  all  its  cares  and 
turmoil,  roll  unheeded  away — content  to  lie  there 
and  think  of  Fred  erica.  Lying  thus  dav  after  day, 
his  eyes  found  many  pleasant  tilings  to  dwell  upon. 
There  was  a  bunch  of  snow-drops  growing  in  a 
flower-pot  against  the  window,  every  blossom  of 
which  was  known  to  him  j  then,  outside  the  win- 
dow, came  robins  and  sparrows,  and  other  birds, 
attracted  thither  by  the  crumbs  scattered  every 
day  by  Jane  ;  which  pecked  at  the  casement  with 
their  tiny  beaks  when  the  crumbs  were  all  gone, 
and  peered  curiously  in  at  quiet  John,  as  though 
they  were  anxious  about  the  state  of  his  health. 
Then,  in  the  wintry  afternoon,  a  «  madron  of  mar- 
auding rooks  would  lazily  wing  their  way  home- 
ward towards  Woodfield  Grange,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  some  wary  old  bird,  shewing  blackly  out 
against  the  bright  western  sky ;  and  would  not 
finally  settle  into  their  nests  till  after  much  airy 
disputation  among  themselves,  and  many  cere- 
monious leave-takings  for  the  night  between  friends 
and  neighbours.  Then  that  bit  of  western  sky, 
with  the  white,  hushed  landscape  below  it,  framed 
by  the  diamond-paned  casement,  on  frosty  after- 
noons, when  the  sinking  sun  gleamed  through  the 
rising  mists  like  a  fiery  eye,  was  of  itself  beautiful 
to  look  upon. 

Coming  back  inside  the  room,  John's  eyes  always 
lingered  on  the  homely  face  of  his  kind  nurse. 
How  noiseless,  how  assiduous,  how  attentive  to  his 
slightest  wish  she  was !  What  had  he,  a  complete 
stranger  to  her,  done  to  deserve  such  kindness? 
<  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  ? '  John  would  some- 
times feebly  murmur  as  his  eyes  followed  her  about 
the  room. 

4  By  doing  as  you  are  told,'  Jane  would  reply ; 
'and  by  not  talking  till  the  doctor  gives  you  leave.' 

Waking  up  suddenly  one  evening  from  a  deep, 
refreshing  sleep,  John  saw  hia  nurse  standing  by  his 
bedside,  gazing  into  his  face  with  strangely 


eyes  ;  and  the  same  moment  a  sudden  light  broke 
on  him  Jane  was  the  first  to  speak :  '  The  doctor 
says  that  you  may  talk  for  five  minutes  to-day.' 

Without  heeding  her  remark,  John  said :  4  You 
are  the  woman  whom  I  saw  one  evening,  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  Kings- 
thorpe station.  You,  too,  saw  me,  and  seemed  to 
recognise  me,  and  the  recognition  startled  you.  I 
heard  you  mutter  something  about  having  44  come 
back  from  the  dead,"  and  then  you  hurried  away. 
Why  did  you  act  thus,  and  whom  did  you  take  me 
to  be?' 

Jano  had  pushed  back  the  candle  while  he  was 
speaking  so  that  her  face  was  now  in  shadow,  and 
John  could  not  see  its  workings.  After  a  moment's 
silence,  as  if  to  collect  herself,  she  said  :  4  Before  I 
answer  your  question,  you  must  allow  me  to  ask 
you  another.  How  did  you  come  by  tliat  strange 
blue  figure  which  is  marked  on  the  upper  part  of 
your  left  arm  ? ' 

4  Do  you  mean  the  coiled  snake  with  the  lotos- 
flower  in  its  mouth,  which  is  tattooed  on  the  part 
you  mention  ?' 

4  The  same.' 

4  Oh,  that  has  been  there  longer  than  I  can 


anything  I  can 
been  there 


tell 


to  the 
I  was 


remember  ;  and,  for 
contrary,  may  have 
born.' 

4  You  will  pardon  me  asking  you  the  question, 
will  you  not,'  said  Jane,  4  but  is  John  English 
your  real  name  ? ' 

4  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  is,'  answered  John. 
4  And  a  good,  useful  name  I 've  found  it  But  why 
these  strange  questions  ?  Again  I  ask  you — whom 
do  you  take  me  to  be? ' 

4 1  cannot  take  you  for  any  other  than  the  gentle- 
man you  represent  yourself  to  be,'  said  Jane. 
4  What  strikes  me  in  your  appearance,  and  did  the 
first  time  I  saw  you,  is  the  extraordinary  likeness 
you  bear  to  some  one  whom  I  knew  many,  many 
years  ago.' 

4  Who  was  that  person  ? '  said  John. 

'Some  day,  I  will  tell  you ;  at  present,  I  cannot' 

4  But  why  did  you  ask  me  about  the  mark  on  my 
arm?'  said  John. 

4  That  is  another  question  which  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  answer,  till  I  know  more  of  your 
history.' ' 

4  More  mysteries ! '  said  John  wearily !  Then  he 
added  impulsively  :  4 1  like  you.  You  are  a  good 
woman.  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  you ;  and  some 
day,  when  I  shall  be  stronger,  I  will  tell  you  the 
story  of  my  life.  For  your  great  kindness  to  a  poor, 
helpless  wretch  in  his  hour  of  extremity,  I  know 
that  I  can  never  sufficiently  repay  you.' 

4  Time  is  up,'  said  Jane  abruptly.  4  You  must 
talk  no  more  to-day.' 

4  Tell  me,'  said  John, 4  did  you  send  the  portfolio 
up  to  Behur,  as  I  requested  ? ' 

4 1  did ;  but  Miss  Spencelaugh  has  been  from 
home  for  a  week  past,  and  does  not  return  till  this 
evening.' 

4  Then  you  know  Miss  Spencelaugh  V  said  John 
eagerly.    4 1  was  sure  you  aid.' 

4  These  arms  nursed  her  when  she  was  a  helpless 
baby,'  said  Jane  proudly.  4  It  was  I  who  brought 
her  home  from  India  after  her  poor  mamma's 
death  ;  and  I  lived  with  her  at  Belair,  tending  her, 
and  waiting  on  her,  till  my  Lady  persuaded  Sir 
Philip  to  get  a  governess  for  her,  and  then  I  was 
wanted  no  more, 

'Then  there  is  one  more  tie  between  us  than  I 

 . 
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thought  of,'  said  John  ;  *  for  I  too '—  He 
stopped  abruptly,  and  all  the  little  blood  that  was 
left  m  his  body  seemed  to  mount  into  his  face. 

*  My  poor  boy,  do  you  think  I  am  blind  ? '  said 
Jane  with  a  smile,  as  she  stroked  his  hair  softly. 
'  I  am  going  up  to  Belair  in  the  morning,  and  I 
won't  fail  to  tell  Miss  Frederica  how  it  happened 
that  you  were  not  able  to  take  up  the  portfolio 
yourself.  But  not  another  word  now— not  another 
word.' 

'And  why  should  it  not  be  V  said  Jane  to  her- 
self, as  she  stood  with  her  apron  thrown  over  her 
head,  gazing  out  into  the  frosty  twilight,  waiting 
for  her  husband.    c  Why  should  they  not  come 

together,  if  he  be   Bnt  I  dare  not  speak  the 

name  even  to  myself.  And  yet  things  do  some- 
times happen  in  this  dull  world  more  wonderful 
than  one  reads  about  in  story-books.  But  I  am 
deceiving  myself :  such  a  thing  as  this  could  never 
happen.  And  yet  ^he  likeness  the  likeness  ! ' 

Jane  Garrod  went  up  to  Belair  the  following 
morning,  and  had  a  long  interview  with  Frederica ; 
but  what  passed  between  the  two  in  nowise  con- 
cerns us  at  present  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  a  groom  made  his  appearance  at  the  station, 
with  a  present  of  grapes  and  hothouse  flowers  for 
Mr  English  ;  and  next  morning,  Frederica  herself 
rode  over,  and  halted  at  the  door  for  two  minutes ; 
and  John  English,  from  his  little  room,  could  hear 
her  clear,  silvery  voice  as  she  talked  to  Jane  Garrod, 
and  the  impatient  pawing  of  Zuleika. 

From  that  time,  fruit  and  flowers  for  the  invalid 
were  sent  almost  daily  from  Belair;  and  two  or 
three  times  each  week,  Frederica  herself  might  be 
seen  at  the  little  station-house.  She  never  dis- 
mounted, and  John  never  saw  her,  for  the  window 
of  his  room  looked  out  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
but  he  could  hear  the  music  of  her  voice  ;  and  after 
she  was  gone,  Jane  Garrod  always  came  up-stairs, 
and  told  nim  as  much  of  the  conversation  that  had 
passed  between  herself  and  Frederica  as  it  con- 
cerned him  to  hear.  What  happiness  for  him  to 
think  that  it  was  sweet  concern  for  his  health  that 
drew  the  mistress  of  his  heart  so  often  to  that 
lowly  roof  I  He  never  paused  to  ask  himself 
whither  his  infatuation  was  leading  him ;  for  him, 
the-  present  was  all  in  all  So  that  time  of  recovery 
from  his  hurt  was  for  John  English  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  his  life ;  a  happy,  restful  interreg- 
num from  all  the  turmoil  and  petty  cares  of  every- 
day,  existence.  His  recovery  was  slow,  but  sure. 
It  was  tacitly  understood  between  Jane  Garrod 
and  himself  that  he  should  tell  her  the  story  of 
his  life  as  soon  as  his  strength  would  allow  of  the 
exertion.  Each  felt  that  the  other  had  something 
to  reveal ;  each  of  them  held,  as  it  were,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  key ;  would  the  two  fragments,  when 
*  welded  together,  prove  strong  enough  to  unlock 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  ? 

At  length  the  day  came  when  the  doctor  gave 
John  permission  to  venture  down-stairs,  and  Jane 
made  quite  a  little  jubilee  of  the  event  Abel 
Garrod  left  the  house  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  to 
attend  to  his  trains. 

'  Twilight  is  the  best  time  for  story-telling,'  said 
John,  as  he  stretched  his  great  length  of  limb  along 
the  little  sofa  in  front  of  the  fire ;  « and  I  could 
hardly  have  a  better  time  than  the  present  for 
telling  mine.  Will  you  kindly  reach  me  that 
cigar-case  f — Thanks.  Arot«  revtnont  toujours  d 
not  prmniers  amours;  which  means  that,  after  an 


abstinence  of  six  weeks,  a  Havana  is  a  very  pleasant 
thing.' 

He  lit  his  cigar,  and  fell  back  into  his  old  loung- 
ing posture  on  the  sofa ;  and  then  was  silent  for 
a  minute  or  two,  gathering  up  his  thoughts. 

It  was  nearly  dark  outside  by  this  time ;  far  and 
near,  the  wintry  landscape  lay  crisply  white  ;  but 
within  the  uncurtained  room,  the  dancing  firelight 
gleamed  fitfully ;  and  the  shadows  playing  a  timor- 
ous game  at  hide-and-seek  among  themselves,  stole 
coyly  out  of  the  corners,  hustling  one  over  another, 
only  to  disappear,  next  moment,  as  the  ruddy  blaze 
rose  and  fell,  bringing  into  momentary  relief  the 
great  black  beard  and  gaunt  face  of  the  young 
photographer,  and  the  brooding,  earnest  features  of 
Ids  auditor ;  and  anon  leaving  little  else  visible 
than  the  glowing  tip  of  John's  cigar.  And  thus 
it  was  that  John  told  the  story  of  his  life. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  UNICORN. 

I  had  always  congratulated  myself  that  I  had 
passed  through  those  stages  of  life — namely,  child- 
hood and  boyhood — which  are  most  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  disease  called  Mnemonics,  without 
even  a  fit  of  Mtmoria  Technica.  One  of  my  most 
familiar  school-Mends  used  some  mysterious 
System,  whereby  he  gathered  dates  as  from  a  tree, 
and  historical  facts  arranged  themselves  in  pigeon- 
holes of  his  mind  ready  for  instant  use— he  used  to 
boost  that  he  could  lay  his  head  upon  anything  he 
wanted  in  that  way  at  a  moment's  notice— but  he 
only  made  one  endeavour  to  proselytise  me.  He 
tried  to  persuade  me  that  the  idea  of  a  Unicorn 
drinking  Small-beer  at  once  suggested  to  him  the 
names  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  But  I  soon  taught 
him  (in  exchange  for  his  information)  that  I  was 
not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  a  smaller  boy 
than  myself.  I  gave  him  a  black  eye,  and  broke 
the  bridge  of  his  nose ;  after  which,  we  were  firmer 
friends  than  ever,  only,  by  tacit  consent,  the  subject 
of  Mnemonics  was  tabooed  between  us.  It  was 
understood  that  he  stuck  to  his  absurd  theory  about 
the  Unicorn,  but  henceforth  he  kept  it  to  himself. 
I  did  not  set  any  very  high  store  upon  information, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  at  that  period  of  life : 
all  knowledge  seemed,  in  my  school-boy  jargon, 
more  or  less  'bosh;'  and  to  acquire  it  by  such 
artificial  absurdities  as  my  friend  had  suggested, 
seemed,  indeed,  as  the  heralds  have  it,  to  be  *  put- 
ting metal  upon  metal.'  I  was  already  made  to 
learn  a  great  deal  more  than  I  wished,  and  I  shrunk 
from  the  notion  of  any  voluntary  labour  in  addition, 
as  tho  Ass  shrinks  from  the  uplifted  stick. 

At  the  University,  Mnemonics  (the  very  word 
itself,  difficult  to  spell,  and  doubtful  to  pronounce, 
is  repulsive)  cropped  up  again  in  various  ridiculous 
forms.  In  the  senate-house,  during  the  Little  Go 
examination,  I  remember  sitting  next  to  a  young 
gentleman,  who  kept  murmuring  to  himself :  '  Ping 
—rum — fib — two — tarn — li — bung,'  as  though  it 
were  an  Incantation ;  albeit  he  was  certainly  no 
Conjuror.  He  assured  me  that  these  mystic  syllables 
contained  all  the  Elements  of  Morality. 

'Very  good,'  returned  I  sardonically ;  ' then 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  Vice.' 

-J 
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Upon  the  other  side  of  me  sot  a  nefarious  student, 
stealthily  referring  to  his  watch-case,  in  which  were 
inscribed  the  dates  of  every  extraordinary  occur- 
rence from  the  Deluge  to  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  I 
did  not  know  which  to  despise  most,  the  Fool  or 
the  Knave. 

Once,  while  an  undergraduate,  I  had  Mnemonics 
4  brought  home '  (as  we  say  of  crimes)  to  myself  in 
a  very  unpleasant,  because  costly  manner.  When 
alone  in  my  lodgings  one  morning,  studying  hard 
at  an  extempore  speech  for  the  debate  that  night  at 
the  Union,  I  was  called  upon  by  two  severe  and 
elderly  widow-ladies.  Naturally  shy,  and  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  the  incursion  of  females,  their 
very  appearance  struck  panic  to  my  bouL 

What  intelligence  was  left  to  me,  however,  at 
once  suggested  that  their  intention  was  plunder. 
Their  ascetic  appearance,  their  sombre  garments, 
were,  I  was  certain,  only  a  cloak  for  that  charity 
which  never  fails  at  our  venerable  university :  the 
demand  for  a  subscription  to  some  object  of  interest 
—of  interest  to  the  applicant  I  had  already 
paid  my  poll-tax  *  (I  was  not  reading  for  honours) 
to  the  painted  window  in  Ely  Cathedral,  a  work  of 
art  that  had  been  going  on  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  4  calls '  for  which  quite  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  fact  of  Cantabs  being  opposed 
to  the  Tractarian  or  church-decoration  party.  My 
present  visitors  gave  me  the  idea  that  they  were 
actuated  by  nussionary  enterprise  :  I  listened  for 
the  word  Quashibungo,  and  wondered  whether  five 
shillings  would  be  too  small  a  sum  to  be  forwarded 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.  I  did  their  sagacity  an 
injustice.  The  two  ladies  had  called  solely  and 
wholly  upon  their  own  account  They  were  the 
indigent  relicts  (so  I  understood  them  to  state)  of  a 
distinguished  Fellow  of  my  own  college,  who  had 
given  his  mind  to  the  composition  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  in  the  English  language, 
and  had  perished  in  the  attempt  The  last  page 
had  been  dictated  with  his  lost  breath.  The 
Printing  Press  (that  inestimable  blessing  to  a  free 
country)  had,  however,  disseminated  the  boon  thus 
bequeathed  to  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  extent  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  One  hundred  copies 
were  still  remaining  unsold.  (Here  they  each  pro- 
duced a  dozen  little  books  from  some  mysterious 
pouch.)  How  many  would  I  wish  to  take  at  seven- 
and-eixpence  per  copy?  A  reduction  of  sixpence 
apiece  would  be  made  in  case  of  my  taking  a 
quantity  :  say  eight  pounds  for  the  twenty-four. 

I  had  a  trusty  female  attendant  who  would  have 
done  battle  with  these  respectable  harpies,  if  I  could 
only  have  summoned  her ;  but  one  of  the  Relicts 
had,  with  fiendish  prevision,  posted  herself  in  force 
between  me  and  the  bell :  cut  off  from  my  supports, 
and  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  of  terrible  glances,  I 
could  only  inquire,  with  a  wretched  affectation  of 
interest,  to  what  subject  this  posthumous  work  of 
their  late  husband  was  devoted. 

4  Mnemonics,'  was  their  sepulchral  joint-reply. 


*  A  poll  degree  is  an  ordinary  degree,  bo  called  (perhaps) 
because  it  can  aim  oat  be  pasted  by  a  poll-parrot 


*  One  copy,'  exclaimed  I,  mustering  all  the  firm- 
ness of  which  I  was  capable.  •  I  will  take  one  copy, 
to  oblige  you,  ladies  ;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
system? 

4  He  does  not  approve  of  the  System,'  observed 
one  to  the  other,  in  tones  tremulous  with  pity. 
4  He  will  only  take  one  copy.' 

I  did  not  trust  mysell  to  speak,  but  tendered 
half-a-8overeign  between  my  finger  and  thumb. 
Widow  No.  1  pecked  it  up,  as  a  canary  pecks  at 
groundsel. 

'  I  have  no  change,'  said  she  tentatively.  '  You 
are  doing  a  good  work,  remember.' 

I  felt  that  they  were  doing  me;  but  I  said 
nothing. 

*  Keep  the  half-crown,  and  give  him  another 
copy,'  suggested  Widow  No.  2. 

4  No,'  said  I  with  resolution  ;  *  one  copy  is 
enough  :  more  than  enough.' 

4  Then  we  will  owe  him  half-a-crown,'  observed 
No.  2. 

4  We  shall  not  forget :  we  are  ju*t,  although 
you  are  not  generous,'  added  the  other  with  a 
pitying  smile.  Not  only,  let  us  hope,  by  reason  ot 
their  great  advantages  with  respect  to  the  Art  of 
Memory,  they  did  not  forget ;  though  I,  for  my 
part,  should  have  been  glad  to  be  set  free  for  so 
small  a  ransom  as  half-a-sovereign.  I  took  up  the 
invaluable  work,  for  which  I  had  exchanged  that 
little  coin,  and  opened  it  at  random. 

4  Thus,'  I  read, 4  the  Minor  Prophets  will  at  once 
recur  to  you  in  their  proper  order,  through  the 
association  of  ideas  induced  by  the  picture  of  the 

Unicorn  drinking  Small-beer'         I  rushed  to  the 

window,  but  too  late  to  shoot  the  rubbish  upon  the 
heads  of  my  betrayers:  it  was  summer-time,  but 
I  lit  the  ornamental  shavings  in  the  grate,  and 
made  a  funeral-pyre  for  the  odious  volume. 

The  next  occasion  of  my  meeting  with  Mnemonics 
was,  to  my  great  surprise  and  disapprobation,  in  that 
otherwise  sensible  periodical,  Chambers's  Journal. 
In  No.  75  of  the  New  Series,  I  came  upon  a  paper 
called  Tlie  Art  of  Memory,  the  perusal  of  which 
affected  me  with  Vertigo.  I  did  not  understand 
half-a-dozen  consecutive  lines  of  it ;  but  what  did 
strike  me  very  forcibly,  was  the  recommendation 
it  contained  that  a  student  of  the  art  should  carry 
about  in  his  head  a  furnished  room,  the  floor,  the 
ceiling,  and  walla  of  which  were  to  be  divided  into 
fifty  squares  ;  and  he  was  always  to  stand  with  his 
back  to  the  fireplace.  This  once  attained,  he 
might  even  commit  to  memory  How  the  IVatere 
came  down  at  Lodore,  without  transposing  a  single 
epithet  Like  the  boy  who  learned  his  alphabet 
with  such  difficulty  (but  I  little  thought  how  like 
the  boy),  I  deemed  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  4  to 
go  through  bo  much  to  gain  so  little  ; '  I  almost 
resolved — to  give  an  idea  of  the  lengths  to  which 
my  prejudice  was  at  that  time  capable  of  carrying 
me — to  give  up  reading  Chambers s  Journal. 

The  last  time,  previous  to  conversion,  that  I 
found  myself  fhee  to  face  with  this  Chimera,  was 
at  the  Polytechnic  The  sombre  Lecture-rooms 
of  that  respectable  Establishment  do  not  often 
return  the  echoes  of  my  footsteps  ;  but  I  occa- 
sionally go  there  previous  to  poetical  composition, 
in  order  to  reawaken  the  memories  of  my  youth  : 
To  hang  over  the  ancient  glass-blower,  whom  I 
once  thought  an  artist  from  fairyland ;  to  receive 
from  the  electric-battery  the  4  wild  pulsation'  that 
I  felt  in  early  years,  and  which  still  has  power  to 
move  me — and  with  some  rapidity ;  to  contemplate 
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the  diving-bell  and  its  occupants,  but  not  to  enter 
it,  for  it  mutt  come  to  grief  some  day,  after  so  long 
a  lease  of  impunity  ;  to  watch  the  diver  (where 
do  the  governors  of  the  institution  procure  those 
amphibious  ministers  to  the  public  pleasure  ? — 
or  is  the  office  an  hereditary  one  ?)  groping  for 
halfpence  in  the  crystal  depths  —  a  sublime 
(though  daring)  image  of  Covetousness  defying 
Eternity.*  Now  and  then,  when  wishing  to  supply 
my  imagination  with  sombre  tints,  I  venture  into 
a  lecture-room :  thus  it  happened  that  the  other 
day  I  found  myself,  by  the  merest  chance,  a  spec- 
tator of  an  exhibition  of  Mnemonics.  Upon  dis- 
covering the  kind  of  science  to  which  I  was  about 
to  be  subjected,  I  turned  to  make  my  escape  ;  but 
reflecting  that  I  was  come  to  renew  my  youth,  and 
that  I  should  be  certain  to  meet  with  my  old  friend 
the  Unicorn  drinking  his  Small-beer,  and  suggesting 
the  Minor  Prophets,  I  resumed  my  seat  To  this 
apparently  slight  circumstance  must  be  attributed 
my  happy  conversion. 

If  ever  there  was  a  Sadducee  of  the  Sadducees 
in  that  mnemonical  lecturer's  lecture-room,  it  was 
I.  I  listened,  but  with  a  sceptic's  smile.  I  heard 
him  say  that  the  small  boys  upon  the  platform  had 
been  only  a  little  while  under  his  teaching,  and 
that  if  1  came  next  week  I  should  probably  find  an 
entirely  new  set ;  any  other  boy  of  the  present 
audience,  or  adult,  whether  male  or  female,  could 
be  taught,  he  said,  in  a  few  lessons  the  same  won- 
drous feats.  '  Could  /  be  taught  V  inquired  I 
satirically.  [The  audience  at  once  took  me  for  a 
Confederate.] 

'  Certainly,'  said  he,  if  I  would  favour  him  with 
a  call  at  his  private  residence. 

But  first  for  the  feats.  Upon  a  large  board,  the 
lecturer  set  down  in  chalk,  at  the  suggestion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  a  vast  number  of  figures,  in  sets 
of  three.  Perhaps  there  were  thirty  such  sets  (if 
there  had  been  three  hundred,  the  thing,  as  I  now 
know,  could  have  been  done  as  easily),  and  there- 
fore ninety  figures.  So  soon  as  they  were  written 
down,  the  board  was  turned  away  from  the  boys, 
and  they  repeated  all  the  figures  in  their  proper 
order ;  then  backwards  ;  then  diagonally — it  was 
impossible  to  puzzle  them.  No  natural  memory 
with  which  man  has  ever  been  endowed — not 
Aviccnnn's,  not  Scaliger's,  not  Klopstock's— -could 
have  accomplished  such  a  task.  Then  the  lecturer 
wrote  down  single  words — again  supplied  by  the 
audience — in  strings,  without  the  least  connection 
with  each  other  (be  sure  I  gave  him  some  diffi- 
cult ones),  and  the  board  having,  as  before,  been 
turned  away  from  the  boys,  they  repeated  them  in 
their  due  order  without  a  mistake  ;  then  back- 
wards ;  then  eighth  word,  fifteenth  word,  twenty- 
seveuth  word,  &c  according  to  the  number  called 
out  by  any  of  the  company.  An  enormous  sheet 
of  canvas,  covered  with  hundreds  of  dates,  was 
next  unfolded,  and  these  were  all  repeated  in  the 
same  marvellous  manner,  and  as  fast  as  the 
magician's  wand  could  move  in  all  directions  at  our 
call.  There  were  a  number  of  other  wondrous 
feats  performed  ;  but  let  the  above  suffice.  The 
beholders  looked  upon  the  affair  from  different 
points  of  view  :  an  intelligent  old  gentleman  upon 
ray  left  bade  me  olwerve  the  phrenological  develop- 
ment of  the  small  pupils'  heads :  '  They  have  all 


•  I  am  aware  that  this  conception  will  have  to  bo 
worked  out,  before  it  is  made  intelligible  to  the  General 
I'ublio :  but  the  idea  ii  copyright 


"  Number,"  sir,  very  prominent ; '  my  neighbour 
on  the  other  side  remarked  (in  a  strong  Milesian 
accent)  that  these  efforts  of  memory  were  all  per- 
formed by  tleight  of  hand. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  these  attempts  at 
elucidation  ;  but  I  was  by  no  means  a  convert  yet. 

'  If  you  can  teach  me  to  do  these  things,'  said  I 
to  the  lecturer,  to  speak  with  whom  I  remained 
after  the  astonished  company  had  adjourned  to 
some  other  scene  of  science, 1 1  '11  forgive  you.'  —  I 
meant  that  I  would  forgive  him  for  having  puzzled 


'Sir,'  said  he  smiling,  'if  you  will  come  to  my 
house,  I  will  engage,  in  a  very  few  lessons,  to  enable 
you  to  do  all  that  you  have  seen  to-day.' 

4  What !  learn  this  rhapsody  by  heart  7 '  (I  held 
a  copy  of  the  most  difficult  piece  of  unconnected 
prose  in  my  hand  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
but  which  the  boys  had  just  repeated  word  for 
word.)  '  Why,  I  never  could  learn  even  the  As  in 
presentil' 

'  Nevertheless,  sir,  you  shall  learn  this,  if  you 
please  to  do  so.' 

'  And  those  dates  ?'  urged  L  '  I  never  could 
retain  but  one  date — that  of  the  Conquest,  which  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you — 
1066. 

In  years  one  tbonsand  and  sixty-six,  since 
Christ  in  Bethlehem's  manger  lay ; 

that 's  thanks  to  Valptfs  Chronology.' 

The  lecturer  surveyed  mo  with  sublime  pity, 
such  as  a  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  might  bestow 
upon  a  young  gentleman  who  boasted  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conjugation  of  tuptd.  '  Dates,' 
said  he, '  shall  be  as  plentiful  with  you  as  black- 
berries. But  do  not  imagine,  my  dear  sir,  that 
"  the  System"  (he  always  spoke  of  his  own  plan  of 
Mnemonics  by  that  august  and  mysterious  title)  is 
a  mere  cramming  apparatus.  It  teaches  you  to 
think  as  well  aa  to  remember.'  He  could  not  foil 
to  see,  by  the  terrible  expression  of  my  counte- 
nance, that  he  had  here  made  a  little  mistake. 
The  idea  of  my  coming  to  the  Polytechnic  to  be 
taught  to  think !  But  we  parted  very  amicably, 
and  I  agreed  to  become  one  of  his  private  pupils. 

'  Remember,'  said  he,  quoting  from  his  own  lec- 
ture, '  Observe,  reflect,  link  thought  with  thought,  and 
think  of  the  impressions.  My  address  is,  Great 
Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury,  No.  1500.  Great 
Charlotte,  a  plump  female  ;  charlatan,  what  you 
mistook  me  for.  Bloomsbury,  which  at  once  sug- 
gests her  beauty :  1500  (neglect  the  noughts) 
reminds  you  of  her  youth  ;  she  is  of  the  same  age 
as  Wilikin's  Dinah.  There,  now,  you  '11  never 
forget  my  street  and  my  number ; '  and  I  never 
shall. 

I  attended  at  this  gentleman's  house  upon  the 
following  Tuesday.  Before  introducing  me  to  his 
class,  he  obtained  my  promise  not  to  teach  '  the 
System'  to  anybody  else.  I  gave  it  him  very 
willingly,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  I 
should  be  in  a  position  to  damage  his  interests  in 
that  way.  His  classes  consist  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, with  a  few  children.  The  object  of  most  of  these 
persons,  as  in  my  own  case,  is  merely  the  improve- 
ment of  their  memories ;  but  not  a  few  of  ample 
means  and  good  position,  but  whose  education  hap- 
pens to  have  been  neglected,  come  to  be  instructed 
in  private  in  the  very  rudiments  of  information. 
The  Magician  can  teach  the  multiplication  table  to 
any  one  short  of  a  born  idiot  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
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that  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  never  forgotten, 
plan  combines  quickness  and  durability  in  a  most 
uncommon  degree.  For  all 4  cram '  purposes — for 
getting  up  any  kind  of  knowledge  at  snort  notice — 
it  is  indeed  incomparable.  I  am,  as  I  expected  to 
be,  the  dunce  of  the  company,  the  least  satisfactory 
of  his  pupils ;  and  yet,  after  my  three  lessons  of  one 
hour  each,  I  feel  myself  quite  capable  of  becoming 
a  teacher  of  Mnemonics— although  not  of  breaking 
my  word.  [The  moral  faculties  are  not  injured  by 
the  process.  J  I  am  in  possession  of  all  the  dates  of 
the  accessions  of  our  monarchs,  the  arrangement 
and  names  of  the  phrenological  organs,  &c ;  in 
short,  of  every  sort  of  information  to  which 
I  have  chosen  to  turn  my  mind  since  its  recent 
education.  If  I  wish  to  remember  the  date  of  my 
wife's  birthday,  or  the  order  of  the  hieroglyphics 
upon  a  Chinese  tea-chest,  those  objects  are  secured 
by  the  same  machinery.  I  may  here  remark,  as 
some  set-off  against  this  humiliating  confession, 
that  Memoria  Techniea  alone,  without  'the  System,' 
would  be  next  to  useless;  my  opinion  of  the 
Unicom  and  his  ridiculous  liquor  per  te  remains 
unchanged,  but  with  his  Driver  ("the  Teacher),  he 
becomes  really  a  serviceable  animal.  There  is 
almost  -no  end  to  the  uses  to  which  he  may  be  put ; 
he  is  quiet  to  ride,  or  drive,  or  go  in  harness.  For 
the  classification  of  ideas,  the  order  of '  heads'  in  a 
sermon,  or  of  'points'  in  a  speech,  he  may  be 
relied  upon  never  to  break  down.  He  seems  to  be 
a  particular  favourite  with  the  clergy,  and  all  the 
good  people  who  admire  preaching.  The  former 
come  to  the  Magician  to  learn  how  to  deliver 
sermons,  the  latter  how  to  retain  them  when 
delivered. 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  a  section  of  this  class 
of  persons  that  they  object  to  the  Unicorn,  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  progress,  because  he  is  not  a 
scriptural  animal :  he  is  mentioned,  they  of  course 
allow,  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  but  not  in  sufliciently 
eulogistic  terms.  They  insist  upon  using  a  camel 
in  his  place,  and  do  so.  If  they  wished  it,  it  would 
be  iust  as  easy  for  the  Magician  to  supply  them 
with  a  camelopard ;  but  for  them  it  is  by  no 
means  bo  easv.  They  are  martyrs  to  principle  or 
prejudice— which  you  will — and  absolutely  take 
double  trouble.  For  my  part,  I  stick  to  the 
Unicorn. 

I  hope  nobody  will  be  foolish  enough  to  suppose 
that  this  paper  is  written  as  a  puff  of  any  particular 
teacher  of  Mnemonics.  I  am  certainly  oound  to 
speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  has  carried  me  over 
the  river  of  Lethe — the  gentleman  who,  in  three 
lessons  of  an  hour  each,  has  taught  me  How  to 
Remember.  But  I  dare  say  that  there  are  other 
'  systems '  beside  his  own  which  have  their  value, 
only  they  must  be  taught  like  his,  by  word  of 
mouth.  All  books  upon  this  subject — including, 
to  some  extent,  I  must  admit,  even  those  of  the 
lecturer  in  question — were  little  better  than  un- 
intelligible jargon,  when  read  by  my  old  lights ; 
I  understand  them  now,  but  I  dont  think  any 
uninitiated  person  does.  The  zeal  of  the  pro- 
selyte, you  see.  does  not  carry  me  beyond  reason- 
able limits;  but  I  think  I  owed  the  amende 
honorable  to  the  science  of  Mnemonics,  and  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  pay  it  I  don't  like  owning 
myself  in  the  wrong  at  all  better  than  my  neigh- 
bours, but  in  the  present  case  it  seems  to  me  that, 
not  only  Gratitude  demands  the  confession,  but  the 
well-being  of  a  large  class  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  person  whom  4  the  System ' 


would  not  benefit,  while  to  some — especially  the 
Careless — it  would  be  scarcely  less  than  the  acqui- 
sition of  another  sense.  A  month  ago,  I  was  not 
only  an  Unbeliever  in  Mnemonics,  but  an  Arch- 
heretic  ;  I  am  now  one  of  the  band  of  the  faithful. 
I  have  spoken  much  evil  of  the  Unicorn,  but  there 
is,  I  confess,  no  beast  of  (mental)  burden  to  com- 

Eare  with  him;  I  have  scornfully  alluded  to  his 
umble  beverage,  and  lo !  I  have  found  it  more 
adapted  to  the  intellectual  development  than 
treble  X. 


THE  MONTH. 

SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

Dr  Dewar  of  Kirkcaldy  has  published  a  pamphlet 
On  the  Application  of  Sulphurous  Acid  Oat  to  the 
Prevention,  Limitation,  and  Cure  of  Contagious  Dis- 
eases, in  which  he  records  his  experience  of  the  use 
of  this  gas  as  a  remedy  for  the  kine-pest  As  some 
readers  will  remember,  the  pest  was  very  destruc- 
tive in  Fifeshire ;  but  Dr  Dewar  states  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  gas  was  used,  the  disease  was 
arrested.  Parasitic  germs,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, floating  in  the  air,  or  clinging  to  the  walls  of 
buildings,  are  destroyed  by  it ;  hence  it  is  especially 
serviceable  in  a  time  of  contagious  disease  like  that 
through  which  we  have  just  passed. 

Dr  Dewar's  prescription  is:  4 A  chaffer  two- 
thirds  full  of  red  cinders,  a  crucible  inserted 
therein,  and  a  piece  of  sulphur  stick.'  The  sulphur 
begins  to  fume,  and  if  let  to  burn  for  twenty 
minutes,  will  purify  a  shed  containing  six  cattle  ; 
and  if  it  (the  shed)  be  properly  ventilated,  neither 
men  nor  kine  will  have  any  difficulty  in  breathing 
therein. 

This  treatment  led  to  results  of  unexpected 
importance.  Dr  Dewar's  cows  were  fumigated 
four  times  a  day  for  four  months,  and  he  as  well 
as  some  of  his  neighbours  discovered,  that  the 
Miimnla  enjoyed  the  treatment,  so  much  so,  that  it 
has  been  continued  irrespective  of  the  disease ;  and 
they  consider  it  as  demonstrated,  that  exposure  to 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid  gas)  is  highly 
beneficial  to  cattle  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  its 
recognised  tonic  attributes,  and  its  disinfecting 
properties.  It  appears  also  to  be  a  specific  against 
other  diseases  to  which  cattle,  and  horses  as  well, 
are  liable. 

But  the  most  striking  result  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  men  who  attended  to  the  fumigations  ceased 
to  be  troubled  with  chilblains  and  chapped  hands  ; 
a  groom  far  gone  with  consumption,  and  who  had 
more  than  once  been  reported  as  dead,  having 
made  an  effort  to  superintend  a  course  of  fumiga- 
tions, found  himself  surprisingly  relieved  within 
:  within  two  months,  he  gained  two 
weight,  and  was  fit  for  any  ordinary 
stable-work.  Similar  beneficial  results  have  been 
produced  in  other  persons  of  each  sex,  afflicted 
with  chronic  phthisis,  and  diphtheria  has  been 
stayed.  'These  interesting  facte,'  remarks  Dr 
Dewar,  4  as  to  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  chest,  are  not 
adduced  as  by  any  means  conclusive  evidence  of 
sanitary  value  ;  but  the  unlooked-for  issue  of  the 
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experiment,  in  bo  far  as  it  has  in  no  instance  been 
attended  by  otherwise  than  beneficial  results,  sorely 
warrants  farther  and  wider  investigation.'  To  this 
we  add,  that  the  subject  has  been  taken  in  hand  by 
Dr  Halliday  Douglas  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  tested  by 
farther  experiment ;  and  that  we  shall  gladly  assist 
in  making  the  doctor's  conclusions  known  when  he 
publishes  his  report 

It  seems  proper  to  add  here,  that  in  the  experi- 
ments mode  in  different  parts  of  England  to  disin- 
fect cattle  and  their  lairs,  it  was  found  that  carbolic 
acid  was  preferable  to  sulphur.  The  antiseptic 
properties  of  this  acid  have  long  been  known :  it  is 
the  active  agent  in  pitch  and  tar ;  and  fresh  meat 
soaked  in  it  will  keep  for  months  in  a  condition  fit 
to  be  eaten. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  kine-pest,  have  published 
their  first,  second,  and  third  Reports  in  three  blue- 
books,  full  of  important  information  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  progress  of  the  pest,  and  the 
means  taken  for  checking  it  Their  record  of 
intelligent  inquiry  and  painstaking  experiment  is 
such,  that  even  in  their  present  form  they  may  be 
regarded  as  text-books  of  unusual  value.  Our 
government  has  often  been  reproached  with  indif- 
ference to  the  claims  of  science ;  but  that 
reproof  will  not  apply  in  the  present  case,  for  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  publish  the  Reports 
in  the  most  serviceable  form.  The  third  Report 
contains  forty  large  coloured  plates,  representing 
all  the  stages  of  the  disease  in  different  parts 
of  the  animals:  not  pleasant  to  look  at,  but 
very  instructive.  Two  of  the  plates  shew  the  effect 
of  inoculation  with  the  disease  on  Mr  Hancock's 
hand ;  and  the  appearance  of  swelling,  inflamma- 
tion, and  offensive  soreness  is  such,  that  to  have 
submitted  to  the  inoculation  must  have  been  a 
species  of  martyrdom  for  the  causo  of  science. 
Besides  these  plates,  there  are  uncoloured  ones, 
shewing  the  results  of  microscopic  examination  of 
the  diseased  tissues ;  and  a  map  in  which  the 
spread  of  the  disease  over  the  kingdom,  from 
county  to  county,  is  marked  by  red  dots.  By 
looking  at  this,  it  is  seen  at  once  which  counties 
were  most  affected,  and  which  escaped. 

Professor  Challis  of  Cambridge  has  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Fundamental  Ideas  of 
Matter  and  Force  in  Theoretical  Physics — a  subject 
far  from  popular,  but  which  we  notice  on  account 
of  the  author's  closing  argument,  which  admits  of 
general  application.  'There  is,'  he  says,  'at  the 
present  tune  no  greater  scientific  need  than  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  true  method  of  philosophy. 
It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
experimental  demonstration  of  facts  and  laws, 
although  a  necessary  part  of  philosophy,  does  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  it  The  efforts  that  are 
continually  made,  both  by  experimenters  and  theo- 
retical calculators,  to  give  reasons  for  the  results 
of  experiments,  is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  theory 
is  felt  to  be  necessary  for  completing  scientific 
knowledge.    But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 

Sre vailing  theoretical  speculations  present  a  won- 
erful  diversity  of  views  and  hypotheses,  and  seem 
to  be  guided  by  no  definite  rules  or  principles,  the 


faculty  of  imagination  having  a  large  share  in 
framing  them.'  There  are  many  writers  of  so- 
called  scientific  papers  and  treatises,  who  are  fond 
of  complaining  that  they  are  martyrs  of  science, 
who  might  profit  by  laying  to  heart  the  foregoing 
remarks  from  one  of  our  most  painstaking  ana 
cautious  thinkers. 

M.  Alexis  Perrey  of  Dijon,  who  has  for  many 
years  made  a  special  study  of  earthquakes,  and 
prepared  voluminous  tables  of  such  as  have  taken 
place,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  period- 
ical, and  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes  and  the  rotation  of  the 
moon.  'Is  this  relation,'  he  asks,  'one  of  cause 
and  effect  V  and  he  answers  the  question  affirma- 
tively. The  moon,  he  argues,  attracts  the  central 
nucleus  of  the  globe:  the  nucleus  is  thus  drawn 
towards  the  moon,  and  presses  against  the  inside  of 
the  outer  crust  of  the  earth.  This  crust  does  not 
yield  readily  to  the  pressure ;  sometimes  it  gives 
way,  and  breaks,  or,  in  other  words,  an  earthquake 
occurs  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  attraction  is  greatest 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  opposition,  there 
will  be  more  earthquakes  at  the  syzygies  than  at 
the  quadratures.  And  regard  being  had  to  the 
earth  s  orbital  motion, '  they  are  more  frequent  at 
the  winter  solstice  than  at  the  summer;'  that  is, 
when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun.  Perhaps  Mr 
Robert  Mallet  and  other  natural  philosophers  will 
have  something  to  say  upon  this  theory. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
liistory  of  dogs,  should  read  a  paper  which  M. 
Quatrefages,  the  well-known  naturalist,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
origin  of  the  canine  race.  Among  his  facts,  he 
states,  that  the  Chinese  have  accurate  information 
as  to  the  time  when  the  dog  was  first  introduced 
into  their  country  :  it  was  in  the  year  1122  b.  a, 
or  nearly  3000  years  ago.  According  to  M  Quatre- 
fages, the  earliest  dogs  were  a  breed  from  a  tamed 
jackal ;  but  if,  as  he  endeavours  to  shew,  the  jackal 
be  really  a  dog  run  wild,  what  was  the  origin  of 
the  tame  jackal  from  which  his  Chinese  dogs 
originated  f 

In  a  lecture  On  the  Metamorphoses  of  Insects, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, after  giving  some  remarkably  interesting 
examples  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  insects, 
brought  forward  a  series  of  conclusions,  among 
which  are — that  the  presence  of  metamorphoses  in 
insects  depends,  in  great  measure  at  least,  upon  the 
early  state  in  which  they  quit  the  egg — that  meta- 
morphoses* are  of  two  kinds :  developmental  and 
adaptational— that  the  apparent  abruptness  of  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  arises  in  great  measure 
from  the  hardness  of  their  skin,  which  permits  no 
gradual  alteration  of  form,  and  which  is  itself 
rendered  necessary,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient 
support  to  the  muscles — that  the  form  of  the 
larva  of  each  species  depends  in  great  measure  on 
the  conditions  in  which  it  lives. 

Besides  these,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  states  certain  con- 
clusions respecting  dimorphism  and  alternation 
of  generations,  sketches  what  he  calls  the  'life 
history'  of  some  species  of  insects,  and  shews  how 
much  there  is  to  interest  an  observer  in  the  way 
in  which  insects  provide  for  the  wants  of  their 
young.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  habits 
of  the  mature  insect  are  very  different  from  thope 
of  its  progeny.  Thus,  the  butterfly  which  lives  on 
honey,  and  cud  live  on  leaves,  lays  her  eggs  on  a 
twig.   She  seems  to  feel  that  honey  will  not  suit 
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her  young,  and  that  the  leaves  will  wither  and  fall 
before  another  spring  comes  round.  The  gnat, 
which  lives  in  the  air,  and  feeds  on  blood,  lava  her 
eggs  on  the  surface  of  water  ;  and  the  sugar-loving 
house-ily  knows  that  very  different  food  is  necessary 
for  her  young. 

Generally,  continues  the  lecturer,  the  larvae 
forage  for  themselves ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
mother  supplies  the  young  with  food.  The  solitary 
wasp  builds  a  cell,  and  nils  it  with  other  insects. 
If,  however,  she  imprisoned  them  while  alive, 
their  struggles  woulu  infallibly  destroy  her  egg ; 
if  she  killed  them,  they  would  soon  decay ;  and 
the  young  larva,  when  hatched,  would  find, 
instead  of  a  store  of  wholesome  food,  a  mere 
mass  of  corruption.  To  avoid  these  two  evils, 
the  wasp  stings  her  victim  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  poison  has  the  quality  of  paralysing  the  victim 
without  killing  it.  Thus  deprived  of  all  power 
of  movement,  but  still  alive,  it  remains  some 
weeks  motionless,  and  yet  fresh.  But  perhaps 
the  ants  are  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  They 
tend  their  young,  they  build  houses,  they  make 
wars,  they  keep  slaves,  they  have  domestic  animals, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  in  some  cases  they  culti- 
vate the  ground. 

Naturalists  in  general,  and  entomologists  in 
particular,  who  dread  an  exhaustion  of  their 
studies,  will  be  encouraged  by  what  Sir  John 
Lubbock  says  regarding  the  habits  of  insects — 
that  *  there  is  in  that  subject  still  a  wide  field  for 
patient  and*conscientious  labour  ;  the  observations 
already  made  having  been  far  from  exhausting  the 
mine,  though  amply  sufficient  to  prove  the  richness 
of  the  ore.' 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  mildewed 
calico,  about  which  such  grievous  complaints  came 
from  India.  We  say  hopeful,  because  the  origin 
of  the  mildew  has  been  imputed  to  fraudulent 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  calico  manufacturers, 
and  it  is  well  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place  in 
the  locality  implicated.  The  Committee  have  drawn 
up  a  Report,  in  which  they  go  carefully  into  the 
whole  question,  and  though  they  do  not  exonerate 
all  manufacturers  from  blame,  or  the  cliarge  of  dis> 
honesty,  those  open  to  the  charge  are  but  few.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  find  that  throughout  the  trade 
generally,  sufficient  care  has  not  oeen  taken  to 
prepare  the  calico  with  proper  starch,  or  '  dressing,' 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  If  this  be  of  inferior 
quality,  mildew  becomes  the  natural  consequence. 
The  Committee  cannot  find  that  stowage  in  iron 
ships,  or  the  use  of  Surat  cotton,  tends  to  produce 


mildew,  and  they  recommend  as 


an 
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remedy  resumption  of  the  use  of  a  well-corn-  | 
pounded  flour  or  starch  size,  which  they  believe  to  \ 
be  a  protection  to  the  woven  fibre.    One  part  of  i 
their  Keport  will  interest  naturalists — namely,  > 
where  they  state  '  their  conviction  that  mildew 
plants  colonise  certain  decaying  matters,  each 
species  living  and  propagating  on  its  appropriate 
pabulum.'     To  which  they  add :  '  We  are  not 
without  hope  that  ere  long  such  knowledge  will  be 
gained  by  a  continued  search  among  the  mildewed 
pieces  returned  to  this  country,  that  special  mildew 
growths  will  be  traced  to  distinct  defects  of  size 
(dressing),  and  that  parasites  which  affect  cloth  will 
1m;  no  less  marked  out  than  the  paTasites  which 
affect  animal  life.' 


DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Saitb  the  white  owl  to  the  martin  folk, 
In  the  belfry  tower  so  prim  and  gray  : 

4  Why  do  they  deafen  us  with  these  hells ! 
Is  any  one  deaJ  or  bora  to-day  ?' 

A  martin  peeped  over  the  rim  of  its  nest, 

And  answered  crossly  :  *  Why,  ain't  you  heard 

That  an  heir  is  come  to  the  great  estate  V — 
« I  'aren't,'  the  owl  said,  *  'pon  my  word.' 

4  Are  men  born  so,  with  that  white  cockade  ?' 

Said  the  little  field-moose  to  the  old  brown  rat 
'Why,  you  silly  child,1  the  sage  replied, 

'  This  is  the  bridegroom — they  know  him  by  that.* 

Snith  the  snail  so  snug  in  his  dappled  shell, 

Slowly  stretching  one  cautious  horn, 
As  the  beetle  was  hurrying  by  so  brisk, 

Much  to  his  Snailsbip's  inward  scorn : 

'  Why  does  that  creature  ride  by  bo  fast  T 

Has  a  fire  broke  out,  to  the  east  or  west  ?' — 

'  Your  Grace,  he  rides  to  the  wedding-feast' — ■ 
'  Let  the  madman  go.    What  I  want 's  rest.' 

The  swallows  around  the  woodman  skimmed, 
Poising  and  turning  on  flashing  wing  ; 

One  said  :  '  How  liveth  this  lump  of  earth  T 
In  the  air,  he  can  neither  soar  nor  spring  ? 

4  Orer  tho  meadows  we  sweep  and  dart, 
Down  with  the  flowers,  or  up  in  the  skies ; 

While  these  poor  lumberers  toil  and  slave, 

Half-starved,  for  how  can  they  catch  their  pa!' 

Quoth  the  dry-rot  worm  to  his  artisans 

In  the  carpenter's  shop,  as  they  bored  away  : 

4  Hark  to  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  file  ! 
What  are  these  creatures  at  work  at— say  V 

From  his  covered  passage  a  worm  looked  out, 
And  eyed  the  beings  so  busy  o'erhead  : 

4 1  scarcely  know,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  think 
They're  making  a  box  to  bury  their  dead  1' 

Says  a  butterfly  with  his  wings  of  blue 

AH  in  a  flutter  of  careless  joy, 
As  he  talks  to  a  dragon-fly  over  a  flower  : 

4  Oars  is  a  life,  sir,  with  no  alloy. 

4  What  are  those  black  things,  row  and  row, 
Winding  along  by  the  new-mown  bay  ?' 

4  That  is  a  funeral,'  says  the  fly  : 

4  The  carpenter  buries  his  son  to-day.* 
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AN  OCEAN  WAIF. 

IN  NINE  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  I. 

John  Cross,  sir,  late  able  seaman  of  the  clipper- 
ship  Southern  Star,  trading  to  Sydney,  and  carry- 
ing passengers — only  a  rough  sailor,  as  has  been 
through  many  a  storm  at  sea,  but  weathered  them 
all  to  sit  here,  sir,  and  let  you  take  all  the  yarn 
down,  just  as  it  all  happened,  word  for  word,  and 
if  you  like,  I'll  kiss  the  book  afore  starting. 

We  had  a  good  ran  out,  and  had  got  all  our 
cargo  ashore,  as  we  lay  alongside  o'  the  wharfs 
in  Sydney  harbour,  high  out  of  the  water,  when 
the  Burrahurry,  as  sailed  the  same  day  as  us  from 
Liverpool,  stood  into  the  port.  There  we  lay,  only 
think,  within  two  days  of  Christmas,  and  the  sun, 
ready  to  make  the  tallow  boil  as  lay  in  the  casks — 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  'em,  waiting  there  for 
shipment,  and  not  smelling  none  too  nice  neither. 
There  was  the  pitch  oozing  out  of  the  seams  ;  and 
so  sure  as  you  put  your  hand  down  anywhere,  tight 
it  stuck,  or  else  you  snatched  it  off  in  a  hurry  to 
■ave  it  from  being  blistered. 

We'd  cleared  out,  and  was  going  to  begin  taking 
in  next  day ;  and  some  o'  the  chaps  was  ashore, 
when  my  mate,  Tom  Black— not  the  mate  o'  the 
ship,  you  know,  but  my  mate  a9  was  good  friends 
with  me — stood  aside  me ;  and  we  was  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks,  spitting  down  at  the  flies,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  being  a  hot,  lazy 
sort  of  afternoon,  when  Tom  says:  'I  Bhall  be 
thund'ring  glad  when  we  gets  off  again,  for  I  don't 
like  this  place  a  bit.  'Tain't  nat'ral.  Everything's 
on  back'anK' 

•How's  that?'  I  says. 

'  Why,  here 's  Christmas  ;  and  instead  of  its 
being  a  sensible  good  snow-storm,  or  a  stinging 
sharp  frost,  as  would  make  a  bit  of  fire  comfortable, 
why  I  don't  believe  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  would  keep 
a  day.' 

'All  right,'  I  says  ;  *  what  next  ?' 
• What  next  V  he  says—'  why,  everything.  You 
don't  see  many  of  'em,  sartinly,  but  just  look  at 
the  natives,  all  black,  like  so  many  niggers,  when 


they  ought  to  be  white.  Then  the  animals  all  lay 
eggs,  and  the  birds  can't  fly,  and  the  leaves  is 
turned  edgeways,  and,  altogether,  you  goes  by  the 
rules  of  contrary.    It 's  all  upside  down.' 

'  Well,  of  course  it  is,'  I  says ;  « ain't  we  at  the 
f  other  side  of  the  world  ? ' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  says  Tom  ;  '  we're  here.' 

•  Well,  but  you  know  what  I  mean,'  I  says  ;  and 
then  we  should  have  gone  on  ever  so  long,  only 
there  was  a  gentleman  on  the  wharf,  down  below, 
with  a  couple  o'  young  ladies  as  looked  like  hia 
daughters,  and  he  seemed  peeping  about  as  if  he 
wanted  to  come  aboard. 

'Captain  on  board,  my  man?'  he  says. 

•No,  sir,'  I  says,  touching  my  hat.    'Mate  is, 


nr. 


And  then  he  led  one  o'  the  young  ladies  up  the 
hatches  as  was  laid  across  to  the  wharf;  and  the 
other  was  afraid  to  follow,  so  I  swings  myself  off, 
and  on  to  the  wharf,  and  then  holds  out  my  hand 
to  steady  her  and  lead  her  aboard  ;  and  she  smiled 
at  me  as  if  she  knew  it  would  be  all  right,  and  laid 
her  pretty  little  yellow  kid-glove  in  my  great  tarry 
fist,  and  I  had  her  safe  aboard  in  no  time,  when  she 
looked  up  at  me,  and  said  :  •  Tliank  you,  sailor,'  in 
such  a  sweet  way,  that  it  was  like  music  ;  and  just 
then,  I  saw  that  I 'd  left  the  marks  of  my  fist  on  her 
delicate  little  gloved  hand,  and  I  felt  that  savage 
and  vexed  as  I  stood  there  rubbing  my  hand  down 
my  trousers,  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  I  felt 
as  silly  a<?  a  great  gal,  and  she  saw  it,  and  looked 
at  her  glove,  and  made  a  pretty  little  face  at  it,  and 
then  laughed  and  nodded  at  mo  ;  and  if  I  didn't 
feel — being  an  ignorant  sort  of  fellow— just  as  if  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  l>een  her  dog,  or  to  have 
lain  down  for  her  to  wipe  her  shoes  upon  me. 

'  Mr  Smith  ain't  aboard,'  says  Tom  to  me  in  a 
whisper — shovin'  his  elber  right  into  my  ribs,  as  if 
daylight  through  would  do  me  good — •  he 's  gone 
ashore.' 

'  Where  shall  we  find  the  mate  ? '  says  the 
gentleman  just  then  ;  and  a  fine  fierce  old  chap  he 
looked,  almost  as  brown  as  Tom,  with  sharp  eyes, 
j  hook  nose,  and  a  great  white  beard,  half  covering 
!  his  face  ;  while  as  to  the  two  young  ladies  as 
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seemed  to  be  his  daughters,  they  looked  to  me 
more  like  angels  than  anything  else.  So  *  Where 
shall  we  find  the  mate  ? '  eayB  the  gentleman  ;  and 
in  my  stupid,  blundering  way,  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
him  as  I 'd  made  a  mistake. 

'  Ah  !  never  mind,  my  man,'  he  says ;  '  I  have 
taken  a  passage  homo  to  the  old  country  in  your 
ship,  and  my  daughters  thought  they  would  like  to 
look  round. — You  and  that  other  man  are  a  couple 
of  the  sailors,  eh  ? '  he  says,  in  a  short,  sharp  way. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  I  says,  touching  my  hat  again,  for  he 
spoke  just  like  a  captain. 

'  Glad  of  it,'  he  says  ;  '  there 's  a  honest  look 
about  you  British  tars.  There,  you  can  drink  the 
young  ladies'  health  when  you  go  ashore  ! '  and  he 
gave  me  a  shilling.  '  Now,  I  suppose  you  '11  take 
us  home  safe  ? ' 

'  That  we  will,'  I  says,  •  sir ;  for  a  better  ship 
never  sailed  ;  *  and  what  with  talking  in  such  com- 
pany, and  what  with  being  called  honest-looking, 
and  a  British  tar,  I  felt  quite  red  in  the  face. 

'  Bravo ! '  says  the  gentleman,  clapping  me  on 
the  shoulder ;  *  I  like  a  man  to  be  proud  of  his 
ship.' 

Theu  I  saw  both  the  young  ladies  smile,  and  I 
thought  it  was  at  me,  and  that  made  me  feel  more 
blundering  than  ever  ;  so  that  when  I  took  them 
and  shewed  them  all  over  the  ship,  and  the  cabin, 
and  all  the  different  parts,  and  told  them  what  a 
quick  nan  we  had  made,  I 'm  afraid  I  did  it  very 
clumsily  ;  but  they  all  thanked  me ;  and  when  the 
gentleman  took  one  young  lady  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  ashore— the  one  he  brought  aboard,  with 
long,  dark  hair— the  other  one,  as  had  bright, 
golden-yellow  curls  flowing-like  all  down  her  back, 
she  gave  me  her  hand  again,  just  as  if  it  was  quite 
natural,  and  tripped  over  the  hatchway  to  the 
wharf,  while  I  held  it  all  the  while  tightly  clinging 
to  mine,  and  then  again  she  said :  '  Thank  you, 
sailor ! '  and  I  stood  looking  after  them,  for  they 
were  gone ;  and  somehow  as  I  stood  there,  it  seemed 
as  if  something  had  come  over  the  day,  and  it 
looked  dull ;  while  I  could  feel  the  pressure  of 
that  little  hand  still  on  mine,  and  there  was  another 
shilling  there — that  shilling  as  is  sewed  up  in  a 
little  leather  purse,  and  hangs  round  my  neck,  and 
as  I  hope  it'll  hang  when  I'm  sewn  np  in  my 
hammock,  and  the  twenty-four  pound  shot  takes 
me  to  the  bottom. 

CHAPTER  IL 

'  Cheerly  men,  ho,  yo-ho !'  and  up  came  another ; 
and  then  down  it  went  into  the  deep  hold,  where 
some  of  our  chaps  rolled  'cm  along  into  their  places, 
cask  after  cask  of  tallow  ;  and  warm  work  it  was 
on  that  hot  January  day.  But  we  were  at  work 
with  a  will,  and  soon  made  the  good  ship  sink  a 
bit  in  the  water. 

'  Cheerly  men,  ho,  yo-ho  !'  we  sung  out,  working 
away  in  the  bright  clear  sunshine,  and  with  a  will, 
too,  for  some  of  us  were  thinking  hard  and  fast  of 
'  home,  sweet  home  !'  Sydney 's  all  very  well,  but 
'taint  much  account,  after  all  It  seems  to  me  a 
noisy,  bouncy  sort  of  place— like  a  big  bully-boy 


trying  to  shew  how  grand  it  is,  when  it  ain't  got  no 
bottom  to  it  'Tain  t  old,  and  solid,  and  Btrong.  I 
dessay  it  will  be  some  day ;  but,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  that  ain't  come  yet,  though,  after  all,  it 
don't  much  matter  to  me.  I  m  only  saying  it  as  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  talking  about  wanting  to  come 
home  again,  when  so  many  people  is  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  out  there. 

We  got  our  tallow  on  board,  packed  and  jammed 
and  stammed,  so  that  I  don't  care  how  the  ship 
lurched — there  wouldn't  be  no  shifting  down  in 
the  hold ;  for  our  first-mate,  Mr  Smith— Hammer 
and  Tongs,  we  used  to  call  him — was  a  first-class 
sailor,  and  would  have  everything  done  well,  and 
keep  us  at  it,  over  and  over  again,  till  it  was  done. 
Of  course,  the  chaps  didn't  like  him  none  the 
better  for  it ;  but  he  was  a  good  mate,  for  all  that 

Then  there  was  different  odd  lota  for  lading, 
besides  wool,  and  a  rare  lot  of  copper — plenty  of 
weight  in  a  precious  little  room— different  to  the 
wool,  you  know,  which  was  all  f  other  way.  And 
talk  about  packing — I  know  as  nobody  would  have 
believed  to  have  seen  all  the  stuff  lying  on  the 
wharf,  as  we  could  have  stowed  it  all  away  out  of 
sight.  But,  howsumever,  there  it  all  was,  packed 
away  tight ;  and  we  were  beginning  to  want  a  job, 
when,  one  day,  the  captain  came  aboard,  and  began 
talking  to  Mr  Smith  about  getting  a  place  ready  for 
I  don't  know  how  many  thousand  ounces  of  gold 
as  we  were  to  take  back. 

*  Hear  that,  Tom  ? '  I  says. 

'What?'  says  he. 

'  Why,  we're  a-going  to  shy  the  tallow  overboard, 
and  fill  up  with  gold.' 

'Gammon!'  he  says;  but,  the  next  morning, 
down  comes  the  gold  with  a  conwoy  o'  police 
round  the  trucks  ;  and  then  we  had  to  carry  aboard 
a  lot  of  little  wood-chests  marked,  and  painted, 
and  bound  with  iron.  Gall  us  heavy  they  were, 
too,  and  I  don't  know  how  much  they  was  worth 
apiece ;  but  when  they  was  packed  down  in  the 
little  cabin  cleared  out  for  'em,  they  didn't  6eem 
to  take  up  much  room  ;  and  one  didn't  feel  a  bit 
dazzled  or  struck. 

'  Why,  it  don't  seem  much  to  make  a  fuss  about,' 
I  says  to  Tom. 

'  You're  right,  old  boy,'  he  says ;  '  and  yet  those 
two  chaps  is  agoing  to  stay  aboard  to  guard  it  till 
we  sails/ 

'  Well,  I  s'pose  it's  all  right,'  I  says  ;  'but  there 
ain't  much  to  shew,  if  it  is  a  rich  cargo.  I'd  sooner 
go  in  for  the  tallow.' 

Wo  was  pretty  busy  now  getting  in  our  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables,  and  taking  in  our  water,  and 
one  thing  and  another ;  and  a  fine  game  we  had 
one  day,  while  one  of  the  passengers  was  aboard. 
He  was  down  on  the  lower-deck,  swelling  about, 
and  trying  to  get  to  see  and  hear  all  he  could — a 
bounceable  chap,  with  a  big  black  beard,  one  of  a 
party  of  six  going  back  with  us  :  they'd  been  part- 
ners up  at  the  diggings,  and  were  going  to  bring 
their  gold  aboard  ;  ana  a  precious  fuss  they  made 
with  the  captain  and  mate  about  being  safe,  and 
proper  protection,  and  so  on.  They'd  been  back- 
wards and  forwards,  all  of  'em,  Beveral  times,  and 
I  heard  the  captain  Bay :  '  Tell  you  what,  Smith,  1  've 
half  a  mind  not  to  take  'em.  I  can  let  their  berths 
directly ;  and  I 'm  afraid  they  '11  throw  us  over- 
board at  the  last,  afore  they  pay  the  full  passage- 
money.' 

Next  day,  though,  I  heard  it  was  all  right ;  and 
the  berths  were  oil  token ;  and  this  chap,  Hicks 
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he  called  hisself,  was  peeping  about  aboard,  and 
asking  the  mate  about  our  chaps,  whether  he 
thought  this  man  honest,  and  that  t'  other  one  fit 
to  trust,  and  all  on  in  that  way,  till  I  could  see 
with  half  an  eye  as  old  Hammer  and  Tongs  felt 
savage  enough  to  kick  him  overboard. 

Well,  we  was  lowering  down  a  water-cask,  and 
this  chap  stood  close  to  the  mate  as  was  giving  the 
orders ;  when  somehow  or  another  the  tackle 
slipped,  and  the  cask  came  down  on  its  head  by 
the  run  ;  the  head  flew  out,  and  the  mate  and  this 
gold-digger,  Hicks,  got  it  beautiful  I 'm  blest  if 
ever  I  see  anything  to  equal  it  Talk  about  a 
shower-bath  !  My  !  it  was  glorious.  You  should 
have  seen  that  chap  stamp,  and  splash,  and  kick 
about,  and  to  hear  him  storm  and  swear,  looking 
as  he  did  like  a  drowned  rat ;  while  old  Smith, 
who  had  it  wuss  if  anything,  sat  on  a  chest  and 
laughed  till  he  was  a'most  choked  ;  and  we  had  to 
hit  him  on  the  back,  being  a  stout  chap,  to  bring 
him  to  again. 

'  'Pon  my  soul,  Mr  Hicks,'  he  says,  *  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  you've  a'most  been  the  death  o'  me.' 

He  didn't  say  nothing ;  but  he  shewed  his  teeth 
like  a  savage  dog,  and  I  ve  often  thought  since  he 
seemed  to  say:  'And  111  quite  be  the  death  of 
you  one  day.' 

But  he  didn't  speak  a  word,  but  went  off  and 
into  his  cabin,  and  sent  one  of  the  sailors  ashore 
with  a  message  ;  and  one  of  his  mates  came  from 
the  hotel  they  stopped  at,  and  brought  him  some 
dry  clothes ;  but  he  didn't  come  hanging  about  us 


any 

'  Here,  shove  that  cask  in  the  comer  there,'  says 
the  mate  as  soon  as  our  gentleman  had  gone. 
'  Head  down,  you  lubbers,  to  keep  it  clean.  Shove 
the  bits  inside,  and  the  carpenter  shall  put  it  right 
when  we  're  well  afloat' 

Next  night  they  was  all  six  aboard,  with  the 
captain  ;  and  they  had  a  table  and  chairs  out  on 
the  poop,  and  sat  smoking  and  drinking  the  cap- 
tains  pale  ale.  They  talked  very  big  about  what 
they 'd  made,  and  what  an  encumbrance  it  was,  and 
how  glad  they  should  be  to  have  it  safe  aboard. 

I  happened  to  be  sitting  mending  and  splicing 
a  bit  by  a  lantern,  so  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
conversation. 

'You  see  it's  safe,  I  think,  now,  for  they  have 
it  in  the  strong  room  at  the  hotel ;  but  if  you'll 
take  it  into  your  charge  to-morrow,  captain,  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  it  off  our  minds.' 

This  was  the  one  called  Hicks  as  spoke,  and 
then  another  chimes  in,  and  he  says:  'But  the 
captain  must  be  answerable.' 

'  O  yes  ;  of  course,'  says  Hicks.  '  But  curse  it, 
Phillips,  if  you  ain't  the  worst  of  us  all.  You'll 
have  the  yellow  fever,  if  you  don't  soon  get  rid  of 
your  share.' 

'  I  wonder  you  didn't  turn  it  into  notes,'  says  the 
captain.  'There  they  are,  snug  in  your  pocket- 
hook,  and  nobody  a  bit  the  wiser.' 

'What's  the  good  of  shyinga  hundred  pounds 
away  ?'  says  another  of  'em.   'Why,  we  can  make 
that  &nd  more  too,  in  the  old  country.' 
'  What's  it  in  V  says  the  captain. 
'  Three  cases— government  pattern,'  says  Hicks ; 
'  all  regular  and  in  style ;  and  without  being  too 
funky,  captain,  I'm  blest  if  it  ain't  like  a  night- 
mare alius  on  us.    We've  had  more  than  one 
lit  for  it,  and  one  chap  had  four  inches  of  that  in 
his  ribs  for  trying  to  meddle  with  what  warn't 
his  own and  then  he  pulled  out  a  nasty  awkward- 


looking  knife,  as  I  could  see  the  gleam  of  as  he 
gave  it  a  bit  of  a  flourish. 

'  I  made  a  noise  with  that,  too,'  says  another, 
pulling  out  a  revolver;  and  then  it  came  out  as 
they  wero  all  armed. 

'  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  captain,'  says  Hicks  ; 
'  we 'd  one  and  all  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in  our 
veins  before  we 'd  be  chowsed  out  of  it  now,  after 
the  years  of  toil  and  danger  we 've  had.' 

'  All  right,  gentlemen,  all  right,'  says  the  captain. 
'  I  don't  wonder  at  what  you  say  ;  but  my  crew  to 
a  man  are  English— none  of  your  beggarly  coolies 
or  Lascars;  so  I  think  youll  be  pretty  safe. 
Winds  and  water  permitting,  I  '11  sec  you  safe  into 
Liverpool  Docks ;  and  if  I  don't,  it  won't  be  my 
fauie 

Then  they  sat  drinking  another  bottle  or  two  of 
ale,  and  went  ashore. 

That  night  as  I  lay  close  aside  of  Tom  Black,  it 
was  that  hot  that  we  could  neither  of  us  sleep,  for 
not  a  breath  of  air  came  between  our  hammocks. 
I  got  talking  about  the  gold,  and  about  these  swell 
chaps  as  was  coming  aboard,  and  I  says :  'Tell  you 
what,  old  boy,  if  I'd  got  a  chest  o'  gold,  I  don't 
think  I  should  go  crying  out :  "  Look  ye  here  ! n 
oven  if  I  had  a  six-shooter  to  take  care  of  it  with. 
I'd  mark  it  as  lead  or  copper,  or  something  of 
that  sort' 

'Gammon,'  says  Tom.  'Who  goes  travelling 
with  a  chest  of  lead  or  copper  ?  That  wouldn't  be 
no  good.' 

'Well,  then,  I 'd  shove  it  in  a  coffin,  and  pretend 
it  was  a  corpus,'  I  says. 

'  Yes,'  says  Tom ; '  and  ten  to  one,  if  it  was  rough 
weather,  some  o'  the  chaps  would  say  Jonah  was 
aboard,  and  shove  the  coffin  out  of  one  o'  the  lee- 
ports  on  a  dark  night    How  then,  old  hoss  V 

Well,  I  hadn't  got  nothing  to  say  to  that ;  and  as 
I  hadn't  got  any  gold  of  my  own  to  bother  about, 
I  turns  over,  and  goes  to  sleep,  and  dreams  about 
seeing  angels  in  a  sunshiny  land,  and  they'd  all  got 
long  golden  hair,  and  black  velvet  hats  with  white 
feathers,  and  wore  yellow  kid  gloves. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

They  say  it  does  rain  over  there  sometimes ;  and 
when  it  does  come  down,  it's  wash  away ;  but 
there  never  came  any  rain  in  my  time  ;  and  of  all 
the  hot,  dusty,  dry  places  I  ever  did  see,  that  there 
Sydney 's  about  the  worst  We  were  pretty  well 
ready  for  sea  now,  and  a  sight  more  snug  than 
when  we  were  coming  out ;  for  cargo  and  traps  had 
come  in  comfortable-like,  some  at  a  time,  and  not 
bull-roosh  all  together.  That  very  next  day  comes 
our  six  passengers,  with  a  deal  of  fuss,  and  a  truck, 
and  a  couple  of  policemen  to  bring  their  three 
little  chests  on  board  ;  for  all  their  luggage,  which 
wasn't  much,  came  on  day  before.  It  did  seem  such 
a  hullabaloo  to  make  about  three  little  boxes,  that 
as  we  took  'em  aboard,  some  of  us  couldn't  help 
having  a  little  bit  of  chaff  about  it  among  our- 
selves ;  and  precious  savage  those  six  passengers 
looked  about  it,  I  can  tell  you.  You  see,  they 
weren't  gentlemen  ;  but  the  sorter  chaps  as  I  Bet 
down  in  my  mind  to  go  on  the  spree  when  they  got 
home,  and  spend  all  they'd  got  in  a  couple  o' 
months  ;  and  so  I  told  Tom  Black. 

Well,  once  the  treasure  was  all  aboard,  wo  did 
not  see  much  of  our  six  gentlemen  till  the  day  of 
sailing.  We  had  Major  Horton's  luggage  on  board 
that  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  as  had 
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the  two  daughters  ;  and  just  at  the  last,  when  we 
were  getting  up  the  anchor,  after  lying  away  from 
the  wharf  a  couple  of  days,  Major  Horton  came 
off  with  the  ladies  in  the  Paine  boat  with  our 
captain  ;  and  when  he  saw  who  were  going  to  he 
passengers  aa  well,  I  don't  think  he  much  liked 
it ;  but  he  didn't  say  anything  ;  and  as  he  and  his 
daughters  had  a  cabin  to  themselves,  and  a  ser- 
vant-lad too,  why,  it  did  not  much  matter  to  them. 
I  managed  to  get  to  the  gangway,  and  was  going  to 
help  the  same  young  lady  aboard  as  she  was  being 
slung  up  ;  but  the  black-bearded  chap,  Hicks,  starta 
forward,  shoves  me  on  one  side,  and  takes  off  his 
hat,  and  holds  out  his  hand.  But  I  warn't  sorry  to 
see  her  just  lightly  lay  her  hand  on  his  arm  for  a 
moment,  then  bow  stiflly,  and  take  her  father's 
arm,  quite  turning  her  back  on  my  gentleman  ;  and 
then  giving  me  a  smile  and  a  nod,  just  to  thank 
mo  ai  lthe  same — though  I  didn't  help  her. 

You  see  when  that  Hicks  shoved  me  back,  it  was 
as  if  some  one  had  rubbed  all  one's  fur  up  wrong 
way,  while,  when  I  got  that  smile  and  nou,  it  was 
like  a  hand  smoothing  me  down  again  ;  but  I  must 
p.iv  as  I  should  have  liked  to  pitch  that  chap  over 
the  bulwarks. 

I 'd  no  time  to  see  more  then,  for  old  Hammer 
and  Tongs  was  letting  go  at  us  all  like  blazes.  He 
did  swear  that  day,  and  no  mistake  ;  for  he  was 
one  o*  them  old-style  sailors  as  couldn't  get  on 
without.  I  don't  believe  he  meant  any  harm  ;  but 
Lord  bless  you,  how  he  would  go  on  !  It  was  like 
a  thunder-storm — thunder  and  lightning — thunder 
and  lightning,  till  the  bit  of  work  was  done  ;  and 
then  he 'd  stand  there  rubbing  the  perspiration  off 
his  old  bald  head,  and  dabbing  himself,  and  smil- 
ing, and — '  Werry  well  done,  my  lads — werry  well 
done  indeed,'  he 'd  say,  and  this  day  he  turns  round 
to  Major  Horton,  as  was  standing  close  by  :• 

'  Smart  bit  of  scamansliip,'  he  says,  '  wasn't  it, 
sir?' 

'  Well,  really,  I 'm  no  judge,'  says  Major  Horton  ; 
'  but  I  thought  the  men  were  getting  wrong  over  it, 
by  your  being  bo  angry.' 

'Angry,  sir!'  says  old  Smith;  'angry!  Lord 
bless  you,  I  wasn't  angry  ;  I  never  see  the  lads  do 
it  better  ; '  and  he  looked  so  surprised  and  innocent 
that  our  captain  couldn't  help  laughing. 

'  It 's  a  way  of  his,  he 's  got,  sir  ;  that 's  all.' 

'  Ah ! '  says  Major  Horton,  with  his  face  a  bit 
screwed  up ;  '  then  I  hope  he  will  not  have  that 
way  of  his  on  often  when  my  daughters  are  on 
deck  ;'  and  then  he  walked  aft. 

Our  captain  cocked  his  eye,  and  grinned  at  old 
Smith ;  and  the  old  chap  screwed  up  that  old 
figure-head  of  his  just  like  a  bit  of  carved  mahogany ; 
and  then  he  blew  out  his  checks,  and  stared  at  the 
captain,  and  he  pays :  <  I  must  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  mate.    But,  I  say,  that  was  rather  hot,  wasn't 

itr 

A  fine  fair  breeze  as  ever  blew  homeward,  and 
the  good  ghip  bent  to  it  with  every  stitch  set,  and 
awav  we  went  through  the  blue  water,  sending  it 
out  behind  us  covered  with  white  foam  ;  and  now 
for  days  past  we  had  seen  nothing  but  blue  sky 
and  blue  sea. 

I  hadn't  seen  much  of  the  ladies,  only  just  when 
they  took  a  walk  on  the  deck  with  their  father ; 
for,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  they  never  came  on 
deck  alone,  on  account  of  that  Hicks,  and  the  one 
as  they  called  Phillips — a  long,  sandy-whiskered 
chap,  but  one  as  had  a  wonderful  good  opinion 
of  hisself,  and  along  with  this  Hicks,  tried  it  on 


very  strong  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the 

ladies. 

The  young  ladies  did  all  that  well-bred  folks 
know  so  well  how  to  manage — such  as  giving  these 
chaps  cold  answers,  and  in  all  aorta  o'  ways  shewing 
'em  as  their  company  wasn't  wanted ;  but  it  wasn't 
a  bit  of  use,  bless  you,  and  they  shewed  themselves 
bo  forward  at  last  that  the  ladies  didn't  shew  at  all, 
which  made  me  feel  a  bit  mad,  for  I  felt  to  know 
whv  it  was.  Then  my  gentlemen  must  try  it  on 
with  the  father  when  he  came  on  deck  to  smoke 
his  cigar,  for  they  were  most  always  sitting  some- 
where about  smoking  and  drinking  bottled  beer. 
Now  they 'd  ask  him  to  take  a  glass  with  them  ; 
another  time  to  take  a  cigar  ;  but  as  far  as  I  saw, 
and  Tom  Black  told  me,  he  always  as  civilly  as 
could  be  said  '  No and  shewed  them  that  he 
belonged  to  a  different  class  of  ship,  and  wanted  to 
keep  hisself  to  hisself. 

But  that  didn't  suit  our  gentlemen,  and  this 
Phillips  must  be  always  borrowing  a  light  of  the 
major,  and  walking  aside  him  along  the  deck, 
turning  when  he  turned ;  and  so  thick-skinned  he 
was  that  ho  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  how  ho 
was  being  snubbed ;  and  more  than  once  I 've  seen 
the  gray-headed  old  gentleman  go  down  into  his 
cabin  quite  vexed  and  savage-like. 

And  yet  he  wasn't  proud  ;  for  when  Tom  and  I 
have  had  the  watch  of  a  night,  he 'd  come  and  give 
us  a  cigar  apiece,  and  stop  for  long  enough  talking ; 
and  the  same  with  either  of  us  when  it  was  our 
spell  at  the  wheel.  As  for  him  and  old  Smith, 
after  that  bit  of  a  fly  the  first  day,  they  were  as 
thick  as  thick  ;  and  the  old  chap  never  did  let  out 
but  once  before  the  ladies,  ana  then  he  brought 
hisself  up  short  with  a  spank  in  the  mouth  ;  and 
Tom  saiu  he  went  and  begged  pardon  afterwards ; 
but  I  don't  quite  believe  that 

One  lovely  evening,  when  there  was  one  of  those 
glorious  sunsets  as  turns  everything,  sea,  sky,  ship, 
and  rigging,  into  gold,  Miss  Horton  and  Miss  Made- 
line, which  was  her  dark-haired  sister,  were  both 
up  on  deck,  for  the  unpleasant  party  was  all  below 
in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  talking  a  good  deal — so 
Tom  said,  for  he  was  close  aside  the  skylight — 
about  where  we  were,  and  seeming  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  latitude,  aud  longitude,  and  so  on. 

'  They  ain't  half-bred  sailors,'  says  Tom  to  me  ; 
'  but  it  strikes  me,  Jack,  as  they  're  a  bad  lot,  and  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  'em.  The  captain  docs,  though, 
for  they're  awfully  thick,  and  they've  got  the 
chart  out  there,  and  he  'a  a'most  tight ;  but  he  'a 
shewing  them  exactly  where  we  are.' 

'  What  a  pair  of  handsome  gals  those  are,  Tom  ?' 
I  says,  looking  along  the  deck,  for  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else, 

'  Yes,'  says  Tom ;  '  and  if  I  was  their  father,  I 
shouldn't  take  it  go  coolly,  if  that  hook-nosed  chap 
Hicks,  and  that  other  long  awry  chap,  was  always 
fullering  them  about.' 

'  P'raps  he  don't  know  it ! '  says  I. 

'  Think  not  J '  says  Tom. 

•P'raps  thev  don't  toll,'  I  pays,  'so  as  to  save  a 
rumpus  ;  for  I  don't  think  their  old  man  would 
stand  much  nonsense.  I 'm  blest  if  I  should  like  to 
upset  him.' 

'  Look  at  that,  now,'  says  Tom. 

But  I  was  looking  ;  and  just  then,  the  very  two 
chaps  as  we'd  mentioned  came  up  on  deck,  and 
first  thing  they  does  was  to  put  themselves  so  as  to 
meet  the  ladies,  and  smile  aud  bow. 

I  saw  Miss  Madeline  press  closer  up  to  her  sister, 
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and  as  they  went  bv,  they  just  slightly  bowed,  and 
then  walked  towards  where  Tom  and  I  stood,  so  as 
to  be  pretty  close ;  when  they  went  and  stood 
gazing  out  to  sea. 

Up  comes  my  two  gentlemen  ;  and  I  could  see 
them  as  they'd  both  had  as  much  as  they  could 
carry  ;  and  one  goes  on  one  side  o'  the  sisters,  and 
the  other  the  far  side,  and  then  they  leaned  round 
and  looked  right  in  their  faces,  and  said  something 
as  made  both  start  back  and  cross  over  to  the  Other 
side — for  another  of  the  party  stood  lolling  and 
smoking  just  by  the  cabin-staire — ours  being  a  flush- 
deck. 

•  Steady,  mate,'  says  Tom,  getting  tight  hold  of 
my  wrist,  for  I  was  going  to  do  something — I 
don't  quite  know  what ;  but  I  felt  all  red-hot 
like.    4  'Tain't  your  business,  Jack  Cross.' 

Well,  I  didn't  see  that ;  for  if  it  ain't  a  British 
sailor's  duty  to  succour  a  maiden  in  distress,  whose 
duty  is  it  ? — tell  me  that ;  but  I  stood  quite  still, 
hoping  that  the  father  would  come  up. 

4  And  if  he  does  pitch  him  overboard,'  I  says 
thinking  out  loud, 4  why,  'ware  sharks.' 

*  Just  what  I  thought,  Jack,'  says  Tom  Black. 

I  could  see  as  the  poor  girls  looked  frightened, 
and  Miss  Horton — Mary,  as  she  told  me  her  name 
was — dropped  her  handkerchief  on  the  deck,  but 
turned  directly  to  pick  it  up ;  but  Hicks  was  too 
sharp  for  her,  and  he  got  hold  of  it,  kissed  it,  and 
began  a-stuffing  it  in  his  wesket 

1  saw  Miss  Mary  flush  up,  and  I 've  never  seen 
any  one  look  so  handsome  since ;  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  flash,  as  she  says :  4  If  you  're  a  gentle- 
man, sir,  you  will  immediately  restore  that  hand- 
kerchief.' 

'My  angel/  he  says;  4nev<-r! — Now,'  he  says, 
taking  hold  of  her  hand,  and  drawing  it  through 
his  arm,  4  don't  be  so  cross  ;  let 's  have  a  walk,  and 
talk  it  over.' 

She  did  not  speak,  but  struggled  to  get  away  ; 
and  then  turned  her  head  towards  me,  as  if  to  ask 
for  help,  and  our  eyes  met,  though  there  was  a 
good  distance  between  us. 

That  was  enough.  I  saw  she  was  too  brave  to 
scream,  though  she  was  backing  towards  the  cabin- 
stairs,  while  her  sister  tried  to  follow ;  but  Phillips 
kept  between  'em,  and  wouldn't  let  her  pass.  That 
was  enough  for  me.  I  shook  Tom  off,  and  made  a 
rush,  and  stopped  short  half-way,  as  Miss  Mary 
made  towards  me,  and  I  caught  her  in  my  arms, 
just  as  I  saw  Hicks  go  down  like  a  bullock,  and 
roll  over,  stunned  and  bleeding,  on  the  white  deck  ; 
while,  directly  after,  Phillips  caught  a  lift  under 
the  ear,  as  sent  him  staggering  against  the  long-boat, 
when  he  tipped  up,  went  in,  and  you  saw  his  heels 
for  a  moment,  ana  then  he  was  gone. 

Talk  al>out  a  lion:  why,  the  old  gentleman's 
beard  seemed  quite  to  bristle,  and  he  couldn't 
speak,  but  gave  me  a  wag  of  the  head  to  help  Miss 
Mary  down  ;  and  I  tried  to  carry  her  for  a  few 
steps,  but  she  asked  me  to  set  her  down  <lirectly, 
and  then  she  took  my  arm,  and  we  followed  the 
Major  and  Miss  Madelino  into  the  cabin  ;  and  I 
was  coming  away,  when  the  old  gentleman  came 
up  and  shook  me  by  both  hands.  4 1  '11  talk  to  you 
to-morrow,'  he  says.  4 1  thought  I  knew  an  honest 
face  when  I  saw  it.' 

I  backed  out,  awkward  enough,  and  feeling 
somehow  quite  ashamed  of  what  1  had  done  ;  and 
the  last  thing  as  I  saw  there  was  Mift»  Madeline 
crying  in  her  sister's  arms.  While,  when  I  got 
back  on  deck,  both  of  them  gentlemen  had  made 


theirsclves  scarce  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  shew  as 
there  had  been  anything  wrong/was  some  blood,  as 
Tom  Black  was  swabbing  up,  while  old  Smith  was 
looking  on  as  black  as  thunder. 

GARRAWAY'S. 

The  age  we  live  in,  whatever  else  it  may  please 
to  call  itself,  is  decidedly  an  age  of  Reconstruction. 
That  is  the  order  of  the  day  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  sole  excuse  for  the  war  of  late  desolating 
Europe.  Here,  in  England,  we  are  intent  upon 
reconstructing  at  once  our  legislature,  our  navy, 
and  our  metropolis,  and  in  each  case  the  process 
seems  to  be  a  never-ending  one.  If  the  operation 
only  prove  as  successful  as  it  is  tedious,  the  results 
will  be  wonderful  indeed. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  we  are  most  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  our  great  city,  bo  roughly  handled 
by  engineers  and  architects,  bricklayers  and 
navvies.  When  these  merciless  gentry  arc  satiated, 
when  they  shall  have  done  their  best  and  worst, 
the  object  of  their  kind  attentions  may  possibly 
be  the  handsomer  for  them,  although  we  have  our 
doubts.  When  that  happy  but  far-distant  time 
arrives,  what  with  the  Board  of  Works  here,  the 
Corporation  there,  and  Railway  and  Limited 
Liability  Companies  everywhere,  we  fear  there 
will  not  be  a  single  vestige  of  old  London  left 
The  birthplaces  ot  her  famous  sons,  the  homes 
hallowed  by  great  names,  the  haunts  of  departed 
pleasure-seekers,  the  old  taverns,  consecrated  by 
the  4 quirks  and  happy  hits'  of  men  of  letters, 
are  disappearing  one  by  one:  all,  all  are  going, 
the  old  familiar  places ! 

One  of  the  latest,  but  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  notable  victims  of  the  present  mania  for 
4  improvements,'  No.  3  Change  Alley,  known  far 
and  wide  as  4  Garraway's,'  deserves  something  more 
than  a  curt  newspaper  paragraph  upon  ifct  demise. 
It  has  been  an  institution  of  commercial  London 
for  many  and  many  a  year,  and  we  would  fain 
recall  its  history  before  it  becomes  but  a  memory 
and  a  name.  The  exact  date  of  the  opening  of 
I  Garraway's  is  doubtfid  ;  it  was  certainly  one  of  the 
|  first  coffee-houses  established  in  London,  though  in 
point  of  time  it  yields  precedence  to  the  establish- 
ments of  Bowman,  Jonathan  Paynter,  and  Farr  of 
Fleet  Street.  Somewhere  about  1658,  the  founder 
of  the  house  where  merchants  most  did  congregate, 
issued  a  broadside  introducing  tea  to  the  notice  of 
the  English  public ;  and  if  the  said  public  were 
alow  in  appreciating  this  novel  beverage,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  Mr  Garway.  He  lauded  it  to 
the  skies  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  sorts  of 
ailments,  and  almost  capable  of  making  men 
immortal.  His  curious  puff  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here,  but  we  must  quote  its  potent 
reasons  why  those  who  were  inclined  to  venture 
upon  the  experiment  of  drinking  tea  should 
patronise  its  enthusiastic  advocate.  Here  they 
are:  4 The  said  Thomas  Garway  did  purchase  a 
quantity  thereof,  and  first  publickly  soul  the  Paid 
tea  in  leaf  and  drink,  made  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  most  knowing  merchants  and 
travellers  into  those  eastern  countries  ;  and  upon 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  said  Garway's 
continued  care  and  industry  in  obtaining  the  best 
teas,  and  making  drink  thereof,  very  many  noble- 
men, physicians,  merchants,  and  gentlemen  of 
quality  have  ever  since  sent  to  him  for  the  said 
leaf,  and  daily  resort  to  his  house  in  Exchange 
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Alley  to  drink  the  drink  thereof.  And  to  the  end 
that  all  persona  of  eminency  and  quality,  gentle- 
men and  others,  who  have  occasion  for  tea  in  leaf, 
may  be  supplied,  these  are  to  give  notice  that  the 
said  Thomas  Garway  hath  tea  to  sell  from  sixteen 
shillings  to  fifty  shillings  the  pound.' 

Garway  supplied  his  patrons  with  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  tobacco,  and  Turkish  sherbets  4  of 
lemons,  roses,  and  violets  perfumed.'  He  was 
evidently  a  most  enterprising  tradesman,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  to  see  the  advantages  of  advertising, 
for  he  was  a  pretty  constant  customer  in  that  way 
of  The  M crcurius  Publicus  and  The  Kingdoms 
Intelligencer,  those  unpretending  little  progenitors 
of  our  modern  newspapers.  The  best  specimen  of 
his  news-letter  announcements  is  one  dated  Decem- 
ber 20,  1662,  which  appeared  in  the  Kingdom's 
Intelligencer :  *  At  the  coffee-house  in  Exchange  Alley 
is  sold  by  retail  the  right  Coffee  Powder,  from  4s.  to 
6s.  per  pound,  as  in  goodness:  that  powdered  in 
a  morter,  at  2s.  6tL  per  pound ;  also  that  termed 
the  East  India  Berry,  at  18d.  per  pound  ;  and  that 
termed  the  right  Turku  Berry,  well  garbled,  at  3s. 
per  pound ;  the  ungarbled  for  lessc,  with  direc- 
tions gratis  how  to  make  and  use  the  same ;  like- 
wise, there  you  may  have  Clwcolatta,  the  ordinary 
pound  boxes  at  2s.  6d. ;  the  perfumed,  from  4s.  to 
10s.  per  pound  ;  and  Tea  according  to  its  goodness ; 
which,  it  any  gentlemen  shall  write  or  send  for, 
they  shall  be  sure  of  the  best,  as  they  shall  order, 
and  to  avoid  deceit,  warranted  under  the  House 
seal— viz.,  Moral  the  Great.  &c  Further,  all 
gentlemen  that  are,  or  will  be,  customers,  are 
invited  (the  first  day  of  the  next  new  year)  at  the 
signe  of  the  Great  Turk,  at  the  new  coffee-house  in 
Exchange  Alley,  where  coffee  will  be  on  free  cost, 
and  so  may  be  to  the  world's  end.'  What  worthy 
Mr  Garway  meant  by  that  last  sentence,  we  do  not 
attempt  to  guess.  His  allusion  to  the  '  House  seal ' 
reminds  us  that  the  head  of  Sultan  Amurath 
ornamented  the  tokens  of  the  coffee-house,  of  which 
description  of  small  change  four  varieties  are 
known,  all  bearing  the  motto : 

Morat  ye  Great,  men  did  me*  call ; 
Where  eare  I  came,  I  conquered  all. 

Garway's  advertising  seems  to  have  answered  its 
purpose  well,  for  a  gentleman,  who  lost  a  letter- 
case,  wrought  in  silk  and  silver,  in  1662,  and 
advertised  his  loss,  requests  the  finder  to  take  the 
letter-case  to  Mr  Garway's  coffy-house,  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  state  where  Mr  Garway's 
coffy-house  might  be — pretty  good  evidence  that 
the  place  was  well  known,  at  least. 

In  1673,  Ogilby  held  his  'Standing  Book-lottery' 
at  Garrawayjs.  His  advertisement  gives  no  details 
of  this  particular  scheme,  but  we  can  judge  of  its 
nature  from  the  prospectus  of  a  similar  speculation 
he  embarked  in  a  few  years  later.  This  informs 
us  that  the  lottery  was  a  five-shilling  one,  con- 
taining three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  prizes,  at  the  rate  of  one  prize  to  every  four 
blanks.  The  highest  prize  was  valued,  by  the 
projector,  at  fifty-one  pounds,  and  consisted  of  one 
copy  of  every  work  in  the  lottery  list,  the  '  every ' 
being  represented  by  an  'Imperial  Bible,  with 
chorographical  and  a  hundred  historical  sculps.  ;' 
English  versions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  sop's 
Fables,  Virgits  Poems,  A  Description  of  China,  and 
an  Account  of  His  Majesty's  Coronation  and  Enter- 
tainment on  passing  through  the  City  of  London. 
The  lowest  prize  was  supposed  to  be  worth  three 


pounds ;  and  Ogilby  guaranteed  to  every  purchaser 
of  five  tickets  a  prize  of  more  value  than  his 
money,  if  all  five  tickets  drew  blanks  ;  while  sub- 
scribers of  forty  shillings  received  nine  tickets, 
and  in  case  of  utter  non-success,  might  take  their 
choice  of  Homer,  Virgil,  or  J£sop.  The  lottery  at 
Garraway's  seems  to  nave  been  a  failure,  since  the 
speculator  shifted  his  quarters  in  a  short  time, 
although  he  had  announced  that  he  should  remain 
there  till  all  the  lots  were  drawn  off. 

In  1720,  the  South  Sea  Bubble  crowded  Change 
Alley  from  morning  to  night  with  strange  visitants 
agape  for  golden  showers,  ladies  even  driving 
there  in  their  chariots  to  gamble  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  pawned  jewels.  As  happens  now 
and  again,  the  rage  for  speculation  seized  upon 
all  classes  of  society : 

Statesmen  and  patriots  plied  alike  the  stocks, 
Peeress  and  butler  shared  alike  the  box ; 
And  judges  jobbed,  and  bishops  bit  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  packed  cards  for  half-a-crown. 

Swift,  describing  the  Alley  while  the  terrible  game 
of  speculation  was  being  played  there  by  a  mad 
and  motley  crowd,  says : 

Subscribers  here  by  thousands  float, 

And  jostle  one  another  down ; 
Each  paddling  in  his  leaky  boat, 

And  here  they  fish  for  gold,  and  drown. 

Now  buried  in  the  depths  below, 

Now  mounted  up  to  heaven  again, 
They  reel  and  stagger  to  and  fro, 

At  their  wits'  end,  like  drunken  men. 

Meantime,  secure  on  Oarraxoay  cliffs, 

A  savage  crew,  by  shipwrecks  fed. 
Lie  waiting  for  the  foundered  skiffs, 

And  strip  tho  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Doubtless,  Garraway'8  did  not  escape  the  general 
infection,  or  close  its  doors  to  the  cannibals  of  the 
Alley ;  but  when  the  Bubble  burst,  it  returned  to 
its  normal  state,  which  was  eminently  one  of 
respectability.  Defoe  tells  us  that  at  this  time  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  better  sort  of  traders  to  meet 
in  Change  Alley  about  one  o'clock,  the  dealers  in 
stock  congregating  at  Jonathan's,  foreign '  banquiers' 
and  ministers  comparing  notes  at  Robins',  while 
Garraway's  was  patronised  by  the  wealthiest 
citizens  and  people  of  quality  who  happened  to 
have  business  in  the  City.  That  Defoe  s  division 
of  the  customers  of  the  Change  Alley  coffee-houses 
was  pretty  correct,  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  Dr 
Radcliffe,  the  famous  physician,  being  a  regular 
frequenter  of  Garraway's.  It  was  there  he  was 
told  he  had  seen  the  last  of  the  five  thousand 
guineas  he  had  invested  in  South  Sea  stock,  and 
philosophically  replied  :  '  Well,  it  is  but  going  up 
rive  thousand  pair  of  stairs  more  ! '  Another  good 
story  connects  Radcliffe  with  our  subject  Every 
one  knows  how  Mr  Robert  Sawyer  had  himself 
called  out  of  church  in  the  middle  of  service,  to 
impress  folks  with  the  notion  that  the  services  of 
'  Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf,'  were  in  immense  de- 
mand. But  every  one  does  not  know  that  poor 
Bob  was  only  an  unlucky  imitator  of  a  more 
artful  and  daring  dodger,  who  contrived  to  gain  a 
good  practice,  and  died  with  a  handle  to  his  name. 
Among  the  would-be  rivals  to  the  great  Radcliffe, 
was  a  Dr  Hannes,  who  set  up  a  handsome  carriage, 
in  hopes  of  thereby  attracting  patients.  Finding 
this  of  no  avail,  the  doctor  ordered  his  footman  to 
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stop  the  carriages  of  gentlemen  in  the  streets,  and 
inquire  for  hiin,  as  if  he  wanted  him  in  a  great 
hurry.  Following  out  these  instructions,  the  loot- 
man  put  the  question  to  every  coach  from  White- 
hall to  the  Royal  Exchange ;  then  running  into 
Garraway's,  made,  the  same  inquiry  there.  *  At 
last,  Dr  Radcliffe,  who  was  usually  planted  at  a 
table  with  several  apothecaries  and  chirurgeons 
that  flocked  about  him,  cried  out :  "  Dr  Hannes  is 
not  here !  Who  wants  him  ?"  The  fellow  replied, 
Lord  Such-a-one  and  Such-a-one,  "No,  no,  my 
friend,"  said  Radcliffe ;  "  you  are  mistaken :  the 
doctor  wants  those  lords." ' 

Besides  its  celebrity  as  a  house  of  call  for  com- 
mercial men,  Garraway's  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  auctions.  The  earliest  notification  of  a  sale  at 
Garraway's  we  have  been  able  to  find  is  the 
following  from  The  Alercurius  Publicus  for  Decem- 
ber 11,  1662  :  'On  Thursday  the  8th  of  January 
next,  by  two  of  the  clock,  at  the  Coffee-house  in 
Exchange  Alley,  near  the  Old  Exchange,  London, 
will  be  put  to  sale  by  inch  of  candle,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bags  of  Spanish-cloth-wools  in  several 
small  parcels  allotted  out,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
warehouses  in  John  de  Veer's  yard  in  Seething 
Lane,  on  Wednesdaies,  Thursdaies,  and  Fridaies  in 
the  afternoon.'  Sales  by  inch  of  candle  were  then, 
and  for  many  years  after,  as  common  (perhaps 
commoner)  as  sales  by  the  hammer.  The  method 
of  procedure  was  simple  enough :  an  inch  of  wax- 
caudle  was  lighted  when  the  article  was  set  up  for 
sale,  and  as  long  as  the  candle  burned,  the  biddings 
went  on  ;  when  it  went  out,  the  sale  was  over,  the 
hist  bidder  taking  the  property.  All  descriptions 
of  merchandise  found  their  way  to  the  mart  in 
Change  Alley,  and  it  was  especially  favoured  with 
the  disposal  of  war-prizes.  Such  a  sale  was  an- 
nounced in  1748,  the  proceeds  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  Centurion,  which  ship  had  brought  into  port 
some  half-dozen  French  merchantmen ;  and  the  list 
of  articles  is  a  medley  indeed ;  quantities  of 
cambric,  calico,  linen,  dimity,  flannel,  sewing-silk, 
and  broad-cloth  being  mixed  up  with  bonnets  ana 
hats,  shoes  and  stockings,  garters  and  handkerchief, 
embroidered  waistcoats  and  canvas  trousers.  Then 
there  are  wigs  and  wig-bags,  ribbons  and  gloves, 
saddles  and  sword-blades,  playing-cards  and  brass 
candlesticks,  wine  and  wa&nballs,  snuff-boxes  and 
copper  stewpans,  hair-powder  and  horse-furniture, 
spice  and  tallow,  coffee-mills  and  candles,  casks  of 
gunpowder,  and  '  76  umbrelloes.'  This  miscella- 
neous lot  was  not  destined  to  bo  sold  at  Garraway's. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
March,  a  fire  broke  out  in  an  oyster-shed  attached 
to  the  house  of  a  Change  Alley  periwig-maker 
named  Elderidge.  The  key  of  the  fire-plug  was 
unfortunately  in  the  custody  of  the  wigmaker 
(who  perished  with  his  family  before  any  attempt 
to  combat  the  flames  could  be  made) ;  great  delay 
ensued  in  getting  the  engines  to  work,  and  spite  of 
all  efforts,  the  fire  had  pretty  well  its  own  way  for 
ten  hours.  In  this  timo  it  had  made  a  clearance  of 
seventy-four  houses  ;  a  greater  number  of  '  men  of 
business  and  capacity  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  than  had  suffered  by  any  similar  catas- 
trophe since  the  Great  Fire  itself. 

Among  the  places  destroyed  or  damaged  were 
four  taverns, eleven  insurance  offices,  and  the  coffee- 
houses known  as  Tom's,  Jonathan's,  Elford's,  Cole's ; 
and  their  fellows,  the  Swordblade,  Rainbow,  Marine, 
Jamaica,  Jerusalem,  Pennsylvania,  and  Garraway's. 
This  event  created  a  great  sensation.  His  Majesty's 


Guards  came  down  to  keep  order  and  protect  the 
salvage,  which  had  been  carried  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  ;  a  public  subscription  was  got  up  for  the 
sufferers,  and  houses  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
two  months ;  while  in  order  to  expedite  the  re- 
building of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Lord  Mayor 
permitted  the  employment  of  non-freemen  in  the 
work.  The  general  public  fell  foul  of  the  water- 
companies,  attributing  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief 
to  a  defective  supply  of  water,  which  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  lollowing  curious  disclaimer: 
'  Whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  at  the  late 
dreadful  fire  in  and  about  Exchange  Alley,  there 
was  a  want  of  water  ;  this  is  to  inform  the  public 
that  three  mains  belonging  to  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, which  are  continually  on,  had  their  several 
plugs  drawn,  cocks  turned,  and  holes  bored  on  the 
said  mains  for  extraordinary  supply  on  the  first 
notice,  which  was  about  two  o'clock,  and  in  such 
manner  continued  60  long  as  wanted.    But  as 


Birchin  Lane,  and  the  end  of  Lombard  Street  east- 
ward, and  George  Yards  were  in  want  of  water,  it 
must  not  be  imputed  to  the  New  River  Company, 
as  they  had  not  one  tenant  in  those  places,  and  of 
course  were  not  obliged  to  lay  any  pipes  where 
they  had  no  tenants.'  Garraway's  had  succumbed 
altogether  to  the  fire ;  but  its  proprietor,  Joseph 
Willson,  found  temporary  accommodation  at  a 
house  facing  the  Swan  and  Hoop,  in  Lombard 
Street ;  and  on  the  19th  of  December  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  his  customers  to  a  new 
house  on  the  old  site ;  but  his  saleroom  was  not 
opened  again  until  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year. 

How  it  came  to  pass,  we  know  not ;  but  soon 
after  this  the  quality  oi  the  frequenters  of  Garra- 
way's appears  to  have  deteriorated  very  much. 
While  White's  was  patronised  by  gentlemen  who 
played  for  thousand-pound  rubbers,  or  made  bets  on 
the  lio  of  the  day,  the  wits  of  the  time  took  their 
ease  at  the  Bedford,  Batson's  was  the  'seat  of 
solemn  stupidity,'  where  dispensers  of  life  and 
death  flocked  together  like  oirds  of  prey,  and 
Garraway's  became  the  haunt  of  Jewish  stock- 
jobbers and  lottery-brokers.  There  Macklin  went 
to  study  Shylock  from  the  life;  and  there  the 
Connoisseur,  prompted  by  a  similar  desire,  bent  his 
steps  a  few  days  before  the  drawing  of  the  lottery 
in  1754.  He  professes  to  have  been  much  diverted 
by  what  he  saw  :  '  I  not  only  could  read  hope,  fear, 
and  all  the  various  passions  excited  bv  a  love  of 
gain,  Btrongly  pictured  in  the  faces  of  those  that 
came  to  buy,  but  I  remarked  with  no  less  delight 
the  many  little  artifices  made  use  of  to  allure 
adventurers,  as  well  as  the  visible  alterations  in  the 
looks  of  the  sellers,  according  as  the  demand  for 
tickets  gave  occasion  to  raise  or  lower  their  price. 
So  deeply  were  the  countenances  of  these  buoble- 
brokers  impressed  with  an  attention  to  the  main 
chance,  and  their  minds  seemed  bo  dead  to  all 
other  sensations,  that  one  might  almost  doubt, 
where  money  is  out  of  the  case,  whether  a  Jew  has 
eyes,  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections, 
passions.' 

The  Garraway's  of  our  time  has  held  its  own 
bravely,  and  enormous  has  been  the  consumption 
of  sandwiches,  muffins,  and  luncheon  snacks,  to 
say  nothing  of  stout,  pale  ale,  sherry,  and  punch, 
within  its  old  precincts.  A  feeling  of  fellowship 
seems  to  have  come  over  even  the  competitors 
in  the  saleroom  ;  and  a  sale  at  Garrawav's 
was  unlike  a  sale  anywhere  else.  'It  was  really 
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[  a  cheerful  eight/  says  the  author  of  London 
Scenes,  'entering  the  low,  widc-roofed  room  from 
the  fog  and  cold  of  a  November  afternoon,  to  find 
all  so  genial ;  a  capital  sea-coal  fire,  red  and  blaz- 
ing ;  a  curioua  arrangement  of  dwarf  spits,  or  rather 
polyform  forks,  all  armed  with  muffins,  twirling 
round  and  round  most  temptingl}',  and  implying 
with  dumb  eloquence,  Come  eat  us.  Guests  imbib- 
ing wine,  sipping  coffee,  or  munching  toast,  and 
casting  at  intervals  a  satisfied  glnuce  over  the  cata- 
logues of  the  sales  just  due.  The  warmth  and  the 
good  cheer  have  smoothed  the  wrinkles  from  every 
mau's  face  ;  they  are  just  in  the  humour  to  bid 
liberally.  A  bell  rings,  and  they  ascend  the  broad 
centre  stair  to  the  antiquated  saleroom,  contain- 
ing a  small  rostrum  for  the  seller,  and  a  few 
commonly  grained  settles  for  the  buyers.  Every- 
body appeared  to  know  everybody,  and  the  auction- 
eer was  so  cordially  greeted  on  ascending  his 
rostrum,  that  you  might  have  fancied  the  wood  was 
to  be  had  as  a  gift  Large  and  small  lots  were 
knocked  down  with  startling  celerity.  The  buyers 
formed  quite  a  happy  family,  and  the  competition, 
when  any  arose  touching  some  log  with  an  un- 
usually fine  curl,  was  of  the  politest  and  blandest 
character.'  Although  these  timber  sales  were  a 
feature  of  Garraway*s,  its  sales  were  not  confined  to 
that  ponderous  speciality.  It  was  equally  notable 
for  its  sales  of  life  annuities  and  reversionary 
interests,  and  many  a  fair  estate  has  been  knocked 
down  in  the  old  rostrum  in  Change  Alley. 

The  tap-tap  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer  will  not 
long  be  heard  in  the  place  so  familiar  to  the  60und ; 
the  last '  Going,  going '  will  soon  be  said,  and  then 
Garrawav's  itself  will  have  '  gone,'  and  with  it,  one 
more  link  connecting  us  with  the  past. 

MY  HOLIDAY. 

IS  THREE  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  III. 

Leaving  Skerryvore  wrapped  in  the  rising  mists, 
the  Pharos  went  merrily  on  its  way  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  for  Barra-Hcad,  on  the  small 
island  of  Bernera,  which,  from  its  great  height, 
may  in  clear  weather  be  seen  from  a  considerable 
distance.  In  present  circumstances,  it  did  not 
become  visible  till  we  were  within  ten  miles  of  its 
light-house,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  precipi- 
tous crag.  The  value  of  the  Barra-Head  light  can 
be  easily  conjectured,  for  shipwreck  on  the  cliffs 
beneath  would  be  instantaneous  destruction. 

With  the  headland  on  our  left,  the  Pharos 
rounded  into  a  sheltered  bay,  where  it  dropped 
anchor  for  the  night.  Properly  speaking,  the  bay 
was  a  channel  between  two  islands,  Bernera  and 
Mingalay ;  but  intersected  as  it  is  with  huge  rocks 
near  its  western  extremity,  it  is  impracticable  for 
navigation.  Both  islands  and  some  others  are  often 
collectivelv  styled  Barra,  from  the  larger  of  the 
group,  and  hence  the  terminating  point  of  the  mast 
southerly  receives  the  designation  Barra-Head. 
Our  business  was  exclusively  with  this  famed  pro- 
montory, and  to  reach  it,  there  was  before  us  a 
pretty  long  walk  up-hill.  Overnight,  it  was 
resolved  in  full  conclave  that  the  walk  should  be 
performed  next  morning  before  breakfast,  as  there 
was  a  long  day's  work  afterwards ;  but  as  this  was 
deemed  to  be  exacting  in  the  way  of  duty— in  fact, 
against  all  rule,  and  not  to  be  construed  into  a  pre- 
cedent— cups  of  coffee  were  to  be  considerately 
served  all  round  before  starting.    So  fortified,  the 


Commissioners  were  next  morning  rowed  ashore 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  made  their  landing  on 
Bernera  at  an  inlet  in  a  long  stretch  of  dry  rocks, 
dotted  over  with  quantities  of  fish  in  the  process  of 
being  cured  for  export  With  Milo  as  a  sort  of 
scout  in  advance,  all  sturdily  betook  themselves  to 
the  ascent  The  road  slanted  upward  across  the 
open  hillside,  which  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
pasturage  of  a  few  cattle  and  sheep.  Here  and 
there  were  small  patches  of  barley  and  oats, 
enclosed  with  fences  of  tnrf ;  but  so  meagre  were 
the  crops,  and  so  plentifully  interspersed  with  tall 
dock-weeds,  that  there  was  promise  of  but  an 
insignificant  harvest  The  tenants  of  these  crofts, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  were  the  dwellers  in  two  or 
three  thatched  huts  by  the  wayside.  Nearly  half- 
way up,  I  called  attention  to  a  phenomenon  in 
these  part 3 — a  low  building  which  appeared  to  be 
a  mill  of  some  kind,  with  a  wheel  at  one  end, 
movable  by  a  rill  of  water  from  the  grounds 
above. 

After  a  stiff  pull,  we  at  length  reach  the  light- 
house establishment,  which,  with  its  environing 
walls  ami  gate?,  has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a 
fortification.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  of 
a  beautiful  white  granite,  quarried  in  the  island. 
As  in  similar  cases,  the  transition  from  the  rough 
state  of  things  outside  the  establishment  to  the 
orderly  arrangements  within,  was  an  abrupt  step 
from  medieval  to  modern  times.  An  interior 
paved  court  is  environed  by  the  houses  of  three 
keepers ;  and  passing  them,  we  reach  the  tower  for 
the  light,  with  its  winding  stair,  which  all  imme- 
diately ascend,  preceded  by  one  of  the  keepers. 
What  an  outloolc  from  the  upper  story  down  to 
the  sea,  which  surges  seven  hundred  feet  below ; 
and  what  myriads  of  sea-birds  screaming  and 
fluttering  on  ledges  of  this  tremendous  precipice! 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  these  cliffs  excel  in 
grandeur  anything  of  the  kind' in  the  Hebrides, 
and  can  scarcely  doubt  that  such  is  the  case.  On 
a  projecting  point  immediately  in  front  of  the 
lignt-house,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  or  keep, 
once  the  stronghold  of  some  Hebridean  chief.  As 
usual,  before  departure,  we  visited  the  several 
houses  of  the  keepers,  and  entered  into  a  little 
friendly  conversation  on  matters  of  domestic 
interest.  In  one  of  the  dwellings,  some  informa- 
tion was  picked  up  respecting  the  water-mill  which 
had  excited  our  curiosity.  The  mill  is  entirely  the 
handiwork  of  an  ingenious  assistant  light-house 
keeper  (a  Fife  man),  who  diverted  his  leisure  hours 
in  its  construction.  Ho  erected  the  building, 
covered  it  with  a  tarpauling  roof,  and  fabricated 
the  whole  of  the  grinding  apparatus.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  was  accomplished  I 
by  adapting  an  old  cart-wheel.  The  idea  of  erect- 
ing a  mill  was  suggested  by  the  absence  from  the 
island  of  all  menus  for  grinding  except  by  a  primi- 
tive species  of  hand-quems.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  grand  conception  this  mill.  Glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  easily  transforming  their  corn  into 
meal,  the  crofters  besought  the  privilege  of  using 
it,  which  was  of  course  allowed  ;  and  as  money 
happens  to  be  a  rare  article  in  Bernera,  the 
multure  was  arranged  on  the  convenient  footing 
of  giving  a  lamb  for  a  grist,  be  the  quantity  much 
or  little. 

Returning  leisurely  before  the  others,  I  had: 
time  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  mill,  which  I 
found  to  be  about  eight  feet  square,  and  lighted 
only  by  the  low  doorway  ;  adjoining  is  a  kiln, 
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equally  diminutive,  made,  as  I  was  told,  from  a 
piece  of  old  sheet-iron,  and  indispensable  for  drying 
the  parcels  of  grain  which  are  taken  to  this  modest 
establishment  to  be  ground.  I  afterwards  took  the 
liberty  of  visiting  two  thatched  dwellings  of  the 
well-known  Western  Island  type — poor  lowly 
biggings,  "with  no  attempt  at  either  neatness  or 
cleanliness  in  their  miserable  surroundings.  Let 
me  just  say  a  word  or  two  about  dwellings  of  this 
sort.  A  leading  feature  consists  in  a  twisted  orifice 
in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke  as  it  ascends  from 
the  peat-fire  in  the  middle  of  the  clay-floor — the 
said  twist  being  adjusted  so  as  to  keep  the  rain 
from  falling  directly  down  over  the  hre,  which 
would  not  be  pleasant  Two  things  are  obviously 
disliked  in  this  quarter  of  the  world — chimneys 
and  windows.  The  great  enemy  is  cold,  which 
would  be  radiated  from  windows  of  ordinary  size  ; 
and  with  a  chimney  constructed  in  the  wall  of  the 
house,  the  family  could  not  sit  round  the  fire.  If 
the  smoke  does  not  shoot  immediately  upwards,  so 
much  the  better ;  hovering  overhead,  it  Keeps  the 
dwelling  worm,  and  shrouds  all  in  that  fine  indis- 
tinctness which  affords  play  to  the  imagination.  It 
is,  however,  not  altogether  for  such  reasons  that  the 
inmates  of  these  cabins  dislike  slated  roofs.  Thatch 
offers  a  particular  advantage.  When  sufficiently 
rotted  with  damp,  and  well  saturated  with  soot,  it 
forms  an  esteemed  manure,  and  is  carried  away  in 
back-loads  to  the  arable  plots  in  the  vicinity ;  where- 
fore each  house  may  be  said  to  be  a  dungheap  in 
preparation,  such  as  Mr  Mechi,  I  venture  to  think, 
has  not  yet  introduced  into  his  marvellously  eco- 
nomical systems  of  husbandry. 

I  had  learned,  from  various  knowing  hints 
and  looks  of  a  Commissioner,  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  enter  any  of  the  dwellings  organ- 
ised on  these  admired  principles,  but  had  no 
reason  to  regret  having  disregarded  the  well- 
meant  intimations.  In  the  first  hut  I  entered 
there  was  an  old  woman  barefooted,  who  could 
speak  only  a  few  words  of  English,  but  seemed 
anxious  to  be  hospitable,  and  set  a  chair  for  me 
beside  the  peat-fire.  Though  6mall,  smoky,  and 
dingy,  the  cottage  contained  a  loom  in  one  corner, 
in  which  was  a  web  of  dark  woollen  cloth,  which 
the  woman  made  me  understand  was  for  the  cloth- 
ins  of  the  family.  In  the  other  hut  there  were  an 
olu  woman  carding  wool,  and  her  daughter  neatly 
dressed  in  tartan,  who  spoke  English  tolerably. 
Here,  also,  was  a  loom,  at  which  the  daughter  wove 
the  family  woollen  clothing ;  a  circumstance  shew- 
ing no  little  thrift  and  ingenuity.  The  husband 
and  sons  connected  with  these  families,  as  I  under- 
stood, occupy  their  time  partly  as  fishermen,  and 
at  certain  seasons  take  cargoes  of  cured  fish  in 
their  open  boats  to  Portrush,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Ireland,  or  sell  them  to  Glasgow  traders. 
What  with  the  hill-pastures,  the  arable  patches, 
and  the  sea,  there  was  apparently  no  deficiency  as 
regards  means  of  living,  and  if  existence  in  these 
smoky  dens  did  not  seem  altogether  enviable,  I 
was  constrained  to  remember  that  I  had  not  long 
since  visited  dwellings  in  the  closes  of  the  Old 
Town  of  Edinburgh  quite  as  dingy,  and  infi- 
nitely more  revolting.  In  the  last  of  my  explora- 
tions, I  had  6een  a  dwelling  in  Toddrick's  Wynd 
consisting  of  a  single  dungeon-looking  apartment, 
without  a  window,  in  which  ten  persons  of  differ- 
ent sexes  habitually  lived,  but  one  of  whom,  by  a 
not  unusual  casualty,  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
in  prison.    After  spectacles  of  this  nature  so  near 


home,  and  which  the  world  takes  very  com- 
placently, it  would  be  ridiculous  to  bear  hard  on 
the  domiciliary  condition  of  these  Bernera  crofters. 

All  on  board  by  half-past  nine,  and  the  Pharos 
once  more  under  steam,  taking  its  course  along  the 
east  side  of  Barra,  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  North 
Uist,  and  a  number  of  intermediate  islands,  and 
stopping  for  a  short  time  midway  to  admit  of  a 
visit  to  the  light-house  of  Ushenish.  The  pro- 
gramme indicated  that  the  Commissioners  were 
to  visit  the  Monach  light,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  islands,  which  the  vessel  was  to  reach  through 
a  navigable  channel ;  but  the  weather  proved  too 
stormy  for  us  to  face  the  Atlantic,  or  to  attempt  a 
landing  in  that  direction  ;  the  Pharoi  therefore 
pursued  its  way  to  Lochmaddy,  a  well-sheltered 
bay  in  North  Uist,  where  it  was  to  remain  for  the 
night.  Cold  and  gusty  as  the  day  happened  to  be, 
most  of  the  party  kept  the  deck,  and  occasionally 
mounted  to  the  bridge,  with  field-glass  in  hand,  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  rugged  coast,  which  appeared 
a  strange  combination  of  rocks,  low  unpictnresque 
hills,  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  Some  amusement 
was  derived  from  the  notion  that  part  of  this 
ungenial  domain  was  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the 
M'Neills  of  Barra,  who  at  one  time  assumed  the 
airs  of  independent  sovereignty,  and,  according  to 
Carstaire's  state-papers,  had  sent  a  letter  offering 
aid  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  The  best  of  the  tradi- 
tions regarding  these  self-sufficient  old  chieftains,  is 
that  of  the  daily  proclamation,  in  Gaelic,  from  the 
top  of  their  castle  of  Chisamil :  '  Hear,  O  ye 
people !  and  listen,  0  ye  nations !  The  great 
M'Neill  of  Barra  having  finished  his  dinner,  all  the 
princes  of  the  earth  are  at  liberty  to  dine ! '  Seen 
from  the  east  Bide,  Barra  and  the  other  islands  we 
were  passing  did  not  seem  qualified  to  furnish  a 
dinner ;  but  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  on  this 
point.  Captain  Graham  let  us  know  that  the  belt  of 
fertility  stretched  along  the  west  side,  and  that 
there  the  sea-shores  were  remarkably  rich  in 
cockles  and  other  varieties  of  mollusks  ;  from  which 
I  would  infer,  that  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  his  caterer,  the  great  M'Neill 
never  wanted  for  a  good  dish  of  lobster  at  his 
famous  entertainments.  Be  this  as  it  might,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seas  hereabouts  are  not  a 
half  nor  a  tenth  part  fished.  I  would  almost  go  the 
length  of  saying,  that  members  of  the  cod,  ling,  and 
sethe  tribes  jostle  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  be 
caught  and  eaten  ;  when  baited  lines  were  thrown 
overboard  while  the  vessel  was  at  rest,  hauls  were 
rapidly  made,  of  which  cooked  specimens  duly 
made  their  appearance  in  the  saloon. 

The  reverend  minister  of  Barra,  writing  in  1840, 
tells  us  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  said 
by  the  incumbent  of  South  Uist  respecting  his 
parishioners ;  but  as  we  go  northwards,  Protest- 
antism gains  an  remarkable  an  ascendency.  This 
diversified  religious  condition  of  the  Western  Isles 
is  exceedingly  curious.  It  is  historical.  From  the 
possessions  of  certain  chiefs,  the  Reformation  was 
somehow  excluded,  and  three  centuries  have  failed 
to  make  any  great  change  in  this  respect.  Not 
only  in  style  of  living,  but  in  religious  sentiment, 
people  are  here  seen  much  as  their  predecessors 
were  immediately  after  Columba,  in  the  sixth 
century,  propagated  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  in 
theso  insular  Caledonian  regions.  Any  one  having 
a  fancy  to  see  what  Scotland  generally  was  like  u 
thousand  years  ago,  may  go  to  Barra— that  is  to 
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say,  if  he  can  manage  to  get  to  it  The  extreme 
dilliculty  of  visiting  this  and  other  outlying  islands 
must  have  acted  detrimentally  on  their  interests. 
The  mere  trouble  of  getting  from  island  to  island 
across  narrow  sounds  is  annoying.  Through  these 
channels,  the  tides  run  with  a  violence  that  no 
ordinary  boat  can  withstand.  At  low  water,  a 
number  of  the  channels  are  dry,  and  at  such  times 
they  become  excellent  fords  for  traffic  by  carts  or 
otherwise,  on  which  account  the  exact  state  of  the 
tides  is  a  matter  of  vital  solicitude  to  the  islanders. 
To  wish  a  wayfarer  '  a  pleasant  ford '  is  something 
more  than  an  idle  compliment ;  for  if  he  misses 
the  nick  of  time  to  make  his  passage,  a  delay  of 
twelve  hours  in  his  journey  may  chance  to  be  his 
fate.  From  perhaps  this  as  well  as  other  causes, 
post-letters  take  a  desperately  long  time  to  make 
their  way  through  this  part  of  the  Western  Isles, 
which,  but  for  the  touching  of  one  of  Hutcheson's 
Glasgow  steamers  once  a  fortnight  at  Lochmaddy, 
would  still  be  deprived  of  nearly  all  regular  means 
of  communication  for  goods  or  passengers. 

Lochmaddy  was  to  us  a  desirable  haven,  for  the 
weather  was  hourly  growing  worse,  and  all  were 
glad  when,  within  the  shelter  of  the  bay,  two 
anchors  were  dropped,  to  keep  all  secure  till  morn- 
ing. As  could  be  seen  through  our  glasses,  there 
was  no  town  on  the  shore ;  only  two  or  tliree 
buildings  with  slated  roofs,  one  of  which  was  said 
to  be  the  house  of  the  sheriff-substitute ;  and  this 
resident  magistrate,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the 
Commissioners,  politely  hoisted  his  flag  as  we  next 
morning  departed  on  our  assigned  course.  This 
day,  Saturday,  August  4th,  weather  continues  cold 
and  boisterous;  few  keep  the  deck,  but  all,  with 
two  exceptions,  of  whom  I  am  one,  are  able  to  go 
off  in  the  boat  to  visit  two  light-houses.  The  last 
of  these  establishments  was  on  the  point  of  land 
on  turning  into  Stornoway  Bay ;  ana  getting  this 
piece  of  duty  over,  the  vessel  was  at  its  anchorage 
just  in  time  to  allow  of  dinner  being  served  with 
some  degree  of  comfort. 

Stornoway,  I  should  say,  is  a  good  place  for 
finishing  off  a  week's  cruise.  It  offers  a  fair  choice 
of  churches  for  Sunday,  and  in  this  respect  it  was 
fully  taken  advantage  of  by  our  party,  as  well  as 
by  the  ship's  officers,  for  the  weather  had  tem- 
porarily calmed,  the  sun  shone,  and  a  walk  on  dry 
land  was  a  luxury  which  no  one  could  despise. 
Built  in  a  semicircle  at  the  inner  end  of  the  Day, 
Stornoway  appeared  to  be  a  rudimentary  kind  of 
Oban ;  but  in  place  of  the  high,  picturesque  back- 
ground of  that  pretty  West  Highland  town,  we 
have,  as  the  only  object  of  interest,  the  castellated 
mansion  of  Sir  James  Matheson,  the  munificent 
improver  of  the  Lewis,  and  of  this  seaport  in  par- 
ticular. Between  ten  and  eleven  oclock,  two 
boatfuls  are  set  on  shore  at  the  slip  of  quay,  and 
all  make  off  for  their  respective  places  of  public 
worship.  About  an  hour  too  early  for  the  one  I 
am  bound  for,  there  is  time  to  look  about,  and 
see  what  is  going  on.  Shops  all  decently  shut, 
and  men  and  women  pouring  in  streams  from 
different  quarters  towards  a  central  point,  to  which 
they  are  lugging  along  chairs  or  stools  as  seats  for 
an  open-air  preaching.  Dropping  into  the  con- 
course, I  am  led  to  a  grassy  field  with  environing 
walls,  having  a  wide  gateway,  at  each  side  of 
which  stands  a  man  gathering  halfpence  in  a 
dinner-plate.  A  tent  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
k  area  for  the  preacher,  and  stretching  half-way  across 
the  enclosure  is  a  table  decorously  covered  for 


dispensing  the  communion.  The  scene,  with  its 
great  crowd  of  worshippers,  was  solemn,  and  more 
than  usually  interesting  ;  but  as  the  service  was  in 
Gaelic,  I  listened  without  edification,  and  did  not 
remain  longer  than  was  necessary  to  satisfy  a 
reasonable  curiosity. 

I  saw  little  more  of  Stornoway.  On  returning 
to  the  ship  after  attending  church,  the  effects  or 
the  last  two  or  three  chilly  days,  and  perhaps  some 
over-fatigue,  rendered  it  advisable  that  I  should 
betake  myself  to  bed ;  and  greatly  to  my  regret,  I 
was  robbed  of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
kindly  proffered  hospitality  of  Stornoway  Castle, 
and  learning  something  coherent  of  those  physical 
and  social  improvements  on  the  Lewis  which  have 
far  and  wide  spread  the  renown  of  Sir  James 
Matheson.  Well  pleased  I  should  have  been  had 
my  brother  Commissioners  seen  the  desirableness 
of  staying  at  Stornoway  over  Monday ;  but  it 
was  resolved  otherwise,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
gale  which  rendered  a  visit  to  the  light-house 
at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  altogether  impracticable,  the 
Pharos,  as  if  determined  to  get  into  a  mischief, 
was  again  on  its  travels.  To  all  appearance, 
the  storm  had  been  reserving  itself  till  we 
got  fairly  outside,  and  then  what  an  uproar  of 
winds  and  waves !  Nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up, 
imtanter,  the  northerly  direction  to  the  Butt,  and 
fly  eastward  across  the  Minch  to  Borne  quiet  bay  on 
the  coast  of  Sutherlandshire.  Bad  as  things  were, 
no  one  had  the  least  fear  of  the  Pharos  coming  to 
any  disaster,  for,  strongly  built,  and  broad  in  the 
beam,  it  swept  on  its  course  in  gallant  style,  and 
about  mid-day  took  us  all  safely  into  Lochinchard. 
Having  properly  punished  our  audacity,  the 
weather,  as  if  by  magic,  suddenly  changed  to  the 
brightness  of  a  tranquil  summer  day.  Party  go  on 
shore  to  fish  in  a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
— two  of  the  sheriffs,  great  in  the  angling  art, 
bring  back  a  grilse  and  salmon-trout — I  am  again 
on  my  legs,  and  able  to  assist  at  dinner,  at  which 
there  is  not  a  little  merriment  over  the  day's 
adventures.  A  degree  of  novelty  at  table  was  the 
presence  of  a  country  doctor,  whom  the  angling 
pari 
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land  doctor's  course  of  life.  His  range  of  practice 
was  over  sixty  miles  in  different  directions.  Some- 
times he  was  on  horseback  two  days  at  a  time, 
bivouacking  at  farmhouses  and  shielings  by  the 
way ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  get  home  after  these 
excursions,  than  he  had  to  be  off  somewhere  else. 
The  narration  of  these  circumstances  reminded  me 
of  a  saying  of  Mungo  Park,  that  his  toil  and 
distraction  during  his  first  travels  in  Africa  were 
nothing  in  comparison  to  what  he  endured  in  the 
ill-requited  practice  of  a  Scottish  country  surgeon. 

A  light-house  keeper  with  his  family  from 
Pladda,  had  made  his  way  as  far  as  Stornoway, 
cn  route  for  Cape  Wrath.  Received  on  board  the 
PliaroSy  he  was  landed  with  his  wife,  bairns,  and 
boxes  at  Lochinchard,  whence  he  was  directed  to 
proceed  by  a  cart  to  the  place  of  his  destination. 
To  the  general  surprise,  the  whole  boat-load  were 
brought  oack  to  the  vessel.  The  people  at  the  inn 
had  a  cart,  which  was  at  the  man's  service ;  but 
the  only  two  horses  in  the  establishment  were 
lame,  which  was  as  bad  as  having  no  cart  at  all. 
Family  once  more  stowed  away  somewhere  on 
board  till  next  morning,  when,  if  storm  do  not 
reappear,  they  are  to  be  taken  on  to  Cape  Wrath. 
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Fortunately,  next  morning  the  weather  had  taken 
itself  up ;  by  an  early  start,  we  were  off  the  Cape 
by  seven  o'clock,  and  saw  before  us  that  grand 
sweep  of  rugged  precipices  which  constitute  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  Here  the  knock  ed-about  light-house 
keeper  was  landed,  and  installed  at  his  post  by  the 
Commissioners  ;  they  bringing  back  with  them 
a  keeper  who  had  been  promoted  to  Skerryvore. 
So  adroit  are  the  arrangements  of  the  service,  that 
the  ingoing  of  one  family  and  the  outgoing  of 
another  scarcely  occupied  an  hour.  An  object 
of  special  care  on  the  part  of  this  new  family, 
whom  we  were  taking  with  us  as  for  as  Portree,  was 
a  hen  with  a  brood  of  infantile  chickens  under  her 
wings,  the  whole  very  nicely  accommodated  in  a 
basket,  and  which,  unconscious  of  the  change,  are 
now  doubtless  picking  their  way  comfortably 
about  at  Hynish. 

At  Cape  Wrath,  the  captain  had  his  suspicions 
as  to  the  weather.  Things  did  not  look  well  in 
the  north-west;  and  when  returning  southward 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  the  storm  resumed 
its  fury.  Driving  onward  before  the  misty  blaet, 
any  attempt  to  land  on  the  island  of  Bona,  to 
inspect  the  light-house,  was  deemed  hopeless ;  and 
the  vessel  did  not  stop  in  its  course  till  it  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  Portree,  in  Skye.  Next  day,  the 
voyage  was  greatly  more  pleasant  through  the 
sinuous  channel  of  Kyleakin — a  name  ever  com- 
memorative of  Haco  of  Norway  and  his  maritime 
exploits ;  after  visiting  the  light-house  at  that 
picturesque  strait,  also  one  at  Isle  Oronsay,  and 
another  on  the  bold  promontory  of  Ardnamurchan, 
night  saw  us  back  to  our  old  anchorage  at  Tober- 
mory. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell  Had  I  set  myself  to 
write  a  book,  instead  of  a  few  off-hand  sketches, 
how  easy — and  perhaps  how  agreeable — it  would 
have  been  to  scatter  in  a  variety  of  statistical 
details  and  conversational  anecdotes,  along  with  a 
seasoning  of  territorial  and  family  history  1  What 
could  not  one  Bay  about  that  marvellous  change 
of  ownership  in  the  Highland* — the  transfer- 
ence of  vast  estates  from  the  Mackenzies,  Mackaye, 
Maclean?,  Mucdonnels,  and  a  dozen  other  Macs, 
with  a  few  Campbells  to  boot,  all  high  chiefs  in 
their  day,  to  the  Mathesons,  Baillies,  Ellises,  Bauds, 
Dalgleishes,  Ramsays,  and  so  on.  And  what  strange; 
tales  about  rise  of  rental  in  the  hands  of  these 
men  of  the  modern  world !  How  could  we  also 
expatiate  on  the  character  of  the  natives  on  main- 
land and  island  ;  describing  with  what  patience  and 
good-behaviour  these  poor  people  have  suffered  vicis- 
situdes such  as  few  are  well  acquainted  with.  And 
then,  how  the  pen  would  dilate  on  the  wisdom  of 
their  unmurmuring  submission  to  lawful  authority 
-—how  by  such  propriety  of  demeanour  they  have 
in  reality  conquered  and  absorbed  the  Sassenach, 
allured  him  to  abide  in  their  wild  glens,  made  him 
a  grateful  landlord,  furnished  him  with  a  following 
of  gillies,  put  him  in  kilts,  and  actually  taught  him 
to  be  fond  of  the  bagpipe,  and  to  dance  the  High- 
land fling ! 

All  that  and  much  more  must  be  left  to  some 
one  with  a  little  more  time  on  his  hand  than  I  just 
now  happen  to  have  at  my  disposal.  After  visiting 
the  light-house  on  the  point  of  land  near  Tober- 
mory, Thursday  the  last  day  of  our  trip  was 
devoted  to  the  light-houses  of  Lismorc  and  Coran 
Ferry  on  Linnhc  Loch,  familiar  to  all  tourists  to 
Glencoe  and  the  Caledonian  Canal   At  Oban,  on 


the  morning  of  Friday  the  10th  of  August,  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  a  close ;  and  respectfully 
conveyed  by  boats  to  the  quay,  the  Northern 
Commissioners  dispersed  on  their  respective  routes 
homeward.   So  ends  my  Holiday. 


BROUGHT   TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. — JOHN  ENGLISH  TELLS  THE  STORY 
OF  HI8  LIFE. 

' Once  upon  a  time,'  began  John,  'there  was  a 
young  man  who  knew  neither  his  name  nor  his 
age,  nor  where  he  was  born. — But  I  had  better  drop 
the  story-telling  style,  and  say  what  I  have  got  to 
say  in  my  own  fashion. — My  earliest  recollections, 
which  are  very  faint,  and  very  vague,  carry  me 
back,  as  in  a  dream,  to  a  stately  and  beautiful 
home,  where  everybody  is  kind  to  me.  I  seem  to 
see  myself,  a  very  wee  fellow  indeed,  richly 
dressed,  cantering  on  a  pony  down  a  long  avenue 
of  trees ;  and  then  I  am  inside  a  magnificent  room, 
and  a  lady  in  rustling  Bilk  is  beside  me,  who  speaks 
to  me  in  a  soft  silvery  voice.  I  fancy  she  is  trying 
to  persuade  me  to  take  some  physic ;  but  I  dwt 
like  her,  in  spite  of  her  honeyed  words  ;  and  then, 
all  at  once,  I  am  in  a  dreadful  room  with  barred 
windows,  and  great  wooden,  high-backed  chairs, 
and  a  huge,  funereal-looking  beuL  to  which  a  faint 
odour  of  dead  people  seems  to  ding — a  bed  that 
becomes  absolutely  horrible  as  the  afternoon 
deepens.  Something  whispers  to  me  that  behind 
that  shroud-like  drapery  a  skeleton  is  hidden, 
which  will  put  forth  its  bony  hand  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  clutch  me  by  the  hair ;  and  the 
conviction  at  length  works  so  powerfully  upon  me, 
that  I  rush  to  the  door,  and  shriek  aloud  to  be  let 
out ;  but  nobody  heeds  me,  and  I  fancy  that  I  go 
off  into  some  kind  of  a  fit,  and  am  ill  for  many 
days  afterwanls, 

'Next  I  am  on  the  sea,  and  still  ill,  but  in  a 
different  way,  and  am  waited  upon  off  and  on  by  a 
lame  ugly  man  and  his  shrewish-looking  wife,  who 
call  themselves  my  uncle  and  aunt;  but  I  repudiate 
the  relationship  in  a  childish,  obstinate  way  that 
makes  the  lame  man  snarl  and  growl,  and  threaten 
with  an  oath  to  fling  me  overboard.  We  seem  to 
be  a  long  time  on  that  dreary  sea ;  but  we  land  at 
last  on  a  bustling  wharf,  where  I  feel  more  insig- 
nificant and  miserable  than  before.  Next  come 
scenes,  bike  portions  of  a  moving  panorama,  in  a 
strange  country,  as  we  move  slowly  forward  to  our 
new  home,  which  is  in  a  wretched  little  American 
country  town.  I  will  not  inflict  upon  you  any 
detail  of  the  miserable  life  led  by  me  during  the 
next  five  or  six  years.  The  man  with  whom  I 
lived,  and  whose  name  was  Jeremiah  Kreefe,  was  a 
surgeon  by  profession,  and  might  no  doubt  have 
done  well  had  he  not  been  such  a  drunken,  dis- 
solute fellow.  Me  he  ever  seemed  to  hate,  and  his 
treatment  of  me  corresponded  with  the  intensity  of 
his  dislike.  In  his  drunken  fits,  he  made  a  point 
of  thrashing  me  ferociously,  with  or  without  provo- 
cation, till,  after  a  time,  I  grew  too  wary  for  him, 
and  kept  out  of  his  reach  till  he  was  sober  again. 
But  even  that  did  not  always  save  me.  That  I  was 
headstrong  and  obstinate,  and  had  a  wilful  temper 
of  my  own,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  in  any  case,  I 
cannot  think  that  I  deserved  such  cruel  treatment 
at  his  hands.  I  have  a  grateful  recollection  of  his 
wife  having  saved  me  from  his  clutches  on  two  or 
three  occasions ;  ordinarily,  she  was  a  coarse,  sharp- 
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tempered  woman  enough,  with  a  hand  that  seemed 
ever  ready  to  give  mo  a  sly  box  on  the  ears. 
After  a  time,  I  was  sent  to  school ;  and  there 
another  cane  was  at  work,  heating  knowledge  into 
me  perforce,  and  a  very  painful  process  I  found  it 
to  be. 

'  The  hatred  of  Jeremiah  Kreefe  seemed  to  deepen 
as  I  grew  older ;  indeed,  the  feeling  was  a  mutual 
one.  Sometimes,  when  he  was  in  his  cups,  and  so 
far  gone  as  to  be  incapable  of  pursuit,  I  would  take 
my  revenge  by  jeering  at  him,  and  calling  him 
names,  ana  setting  him  at  defiance  generally.  He 
would  snarl  and  foam  at  the  mouth  like  a  caged 
hyena,  and  fling  anything  at  my  head  that  came 
readiest  to  his  hand  ;  while  I  performed  a  sort  of 
impish  war-dance  round  him,  and  snapped  my 
fingers  contemptuously  in  hia  face.  Had  I  gone 
within  reach  of  his  muscular  arm  at  such  a  time,  I 
feel  sure  that  he  would  have  killed  me  outright. 
What  seemed  to  annoy  him  more  than  anything 
else  when  he  was  sober  was  my  stubborn  refusal  to 
address  him  as  ray  "  uncle."  Nothing  that  he  said 
or  did  could  induce  me  to  do  this.  I  defied  alike 
his  threats  and  his  promises :  I  did  more  than  that 
— I  told  it  up  and  down  the  little  town  that  he 
was  not  my  uncle;  and  when  people  asked  me 
who  my  parents  were,  I  said  I  didn't  know,  but 
that  Dr  Kreefe  knew,  and  they  had  better  ask  him. 
And  I  believe— but  how  I  came  to  know  it,  I 
cannot  tell — that  the  minister  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen  did  ask  him  certain  questions, 
which  ne  found  it  rather  difficult  to  answer ;  and  I 
think  it  likely  that  the  devilish  scheme  which  his 
evil  brain  presently  hatched  resulted  from  his 
alarm  at  being  thus  cross-questioned. 

'  Early  one  Ditterly  cold  morning — as  nearlv  as  I 
can  tell,  I  was  about  nine  years  old  at  the  time — 
Kreefe  rode  up  to  the  door,  mounted  on  a  strong 
gray  horse;  and  I  was  told  that  he  was  going  a 
long  journey,  and  that  I  was  to  accompany  him.  He 
seized  me  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  and  Bwung  me 
up  behind  him,  and  passed  a  strong  strap  round 
both  our  waists,  and  told  me  to  hold  tight,  if  I 
didn't  want  to  slip  off  and  be  smashed.  Thus,  at 
break  of  day,  we  rode  together  through  the  sleepy 
little  town;  and  Kreefe!s  wife,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  looked  after  us  with  a  white,  frightened 
face.  Once  on  the  hard,  rough,  country  roods,  we 
rode  more  quickly — rode  all  through  the  short 
winter-day,  stopping  now  and  then  for  refresh- 
ments, or  to  bait  our  horse,  and  then  forward 
again;  till,  as  night  came  on,  we  left  the  last 
squatter's  clearing  behind  us— as  in  a  dream,  I 
heard  some  one  tell  Kreefe  this — and  so  came  out 
on  to  a  great  rolling  prairie,  lighted  up  by  the 
rays  of  the  full  moon.  I  had  grown  terribly  weary 
long  before  this,  and  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  half- 
sleep,  without  losing  all  consciousness  of  where  I 
was,  and  was  only  saved  from  falling  by  the  belt 
round  my  waist.  A  more  angry  jerk  than  usual 
roused  me  up  occasionally,  and  it  was  at  one  of 
these  times  that  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
prairie.  But  1  was  too  far  gone  to  heed  even  that, 
and  wan  soon  lost  in  dreamland  again.  I  have  a 
sort  of  half-consciousness  of  hearing  a  number  of 
strange  voices,  and  of  being  lifted  off  the  horse, 
and  laid  down  on  something  soft  near  a  huge  fire ; 
but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  anything 
more  till  I  awoke  some  time  the  following  morn- 
ing, to  find  myself  surrounded  by  strange  faces, 
and  to  be  told  that  I  should  never  see  my  tyrant 
again. 


'And  I  never  did  see  Kreefe  again—a  loss  which 
did  not  grieve  me.  I  found  myself  a  member  of  a 
squatter's  family  that  was  moving  westward,  to 
occupy  a  choice  tract  of  land  which  had  been  won  j 
bv  one  of  the  sons  in  a  raffle.  The  father,  the 
chief  of  this  strange  brood,  was  a  rude,  rough-and- 
tumble  old  fellow  ;  by  no  means  bad-hearted,  in 
his  own  peculiar  way,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  and  who  was  equally 
ready  for  a  tussle  with  a  grisly  bear  or  a  skirmish 
with  the  Indians.  The  sons  were  true  chips  of 
the  old  block — free,  rollicking  young  giants  while 
they  were  among  friends,  but  merciless  and 
cruel  as  death  when  their  darker  passions  were 
roused.  The  mother  was  dead ;  two  unmarried 
daughters,  and  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son,  com- 
prised the  fairer  portion  of  the  family — rough, 
ignorant,  kind-hearted,  passionate  souls,  who  did 
their  best  to  spoil  the  parentlesa  lad  thrown  so 
strangely  among  them.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Kreefe  bribed  the  old  squatter  to  take 
me  with  him  into  the  wilderness,  and  so  lose  eight 
of  an  eyesore  and  danger  for  ever,  and  weaken  still 
further  the  last  frail  thread  which  bound  me  in 
memory  to  a  former  happy  life  beyond  the  sea. 
The  surgeon's  name  was  never  mentioned  among 
us ;  I  was  quite  willing  to  forget  him ;  and  the 
squatter  had  probably  has  own  reasons  for  silence 
on  the  matter. 

'  Among  this  wild  brood  I  lived,  in  everything 
like  one  of  themselves,  till  I  was  eighteen  years 
old  I  learned  how  to  use  the  axe,  and  clear  the  j 
forest;  how  to  ride,  shoot,  swim,  and  hunt;  how 
to  track  my  way  across  wilderness  and  prairie 
by  signs  known  only  to  the  red  man  and  the 
hunter;  and  I  grew  up  as  tall,  as  strong,  and 
almost  as  much  a  savage  as  the  young  giants,  my 
foster-brothers.  I  lived  a  contented,  careless,  day- 
to-day  sort  of  life;  happy  in  the  present,  and 
indifferent  alike  to  the  future  and  the  past — not 
that  the  past  was  forgotten,  for  my  memory  was 
tenacious,  and  carried  with  it  many  recollections 
of  my  earlier  life ;  but  I  looked  back  upon  that 
time  with  very  languid  interest,  as  though  it  had 
belonged  to  quite  a  different  person  from,  myself. 

4  In  one  respect,  and  in  one  only,  was  I  treated 
in  any  way  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Twice  every  year,  in  the  spring  and  the  fall,  the 
old  man,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  three  sons,  all 
dressed  in  their  gayest*  apparel,  and  riding  their 
best  horses,  would  set  out  for  the  nearest  town, 
there  to  make  certain  indispensable  household 
purchases ;  but  I  was  never  allowed  to  be  of  the 
party  on  such  occasions.  I  think  if  the  old  man 
had  taken  me  with  him  only  once,  I  should  have 
come  back  quite  contented ;  but  he  would  not  do 
so,  and  I  determined  to  outwit  him  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. A  chance  offered  itself  at  last  The  old 
man  was  laid  up  with  sickness,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  at  the  same  time  that  the  eldest  son 
was  confined  to  his  house  through  an  accident; 
and  as  the  visit  to  the  town  could  be  no  longer 
delayed,  it  was  decided  that  the  two  youngest  lads 
should  go  alone.  Half  an  hour  after  their  departure, 
I  quietly  saddled  a  horse,  and  started  after  them. 
I  overtook  them  a  few  miles  away,  and  we  rode  on 
gaily  together,  laughing  to  think  how  riled  "  Dad  " 
would  be  when  he  heard  of  my  escapade. 

*  While  wandering  about  the  town,  all  eyes  and  , 
ears,  I  accidentally  heard  that  the  commandant  of  I 
a  government  exploring   expedition,  who  had 
halted  there  for  a  day  with  his  camp,  was  in 
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want  of  a  few  good  hunters  to  accompany  him 
across  the  prairies.  Here  was  an  opening  that 
suited  well  with  my  budding  ambition,  and  thirst 
for  a  wider  range  of  experience  than  would  ever 
be  mine  while  I  stayed  with  the  old  squatter.  I 
went,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  volunteered 
my  services,  and  was  at  once  accepted.  1  bade 
farewell  to  my  foster-brothers,  sent  a  kindly 
message  to  the  old  folk  at  home,  and  set  out  next 
morning  with  my  new  comrades,  as  blithe  and 
bold  as  the  best  of  them.  Then  followed  two 
years  of  wild  adventure,  of  which  it  is  not  needful 
that  I  should  speak  further  at  present ;  and  then 
came  a  great  change.  One  day,  while  wandering 
about  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  in  quest  of 
game,  I  thought  I  heard  the  growling  of  a  bear ; 
and  parting  the  brushwood  cautiously,  I  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  The  growls  became 
louder  and  more  menacing,  and  a  few  yards 
brought  me  to  a  small  opening  among  the  trees, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  man  in  a  hunter's  drees 
was  endeavouring  to  keep  a  huge  bear  at  bay  with 
the  but-end  of  his  gun ;  but  before  I  could  inter- 
fere in  any  way,  the  monster,  with  a  stroke  of  its 
paw,  sent  the  gun  spinning  through  the  air,  and 
next  moment  rushed  open-mouthed  on  its  assail- 
ant.  That  minute  was  the  last  of  its  life. 

'The  stranger  whom  I  had  so  providentially 
rescued  proved  to  be  a  wealthy  English  gentleman 

/  named  Felix,  who  was  travelling  for  pleasure,  and 
from  an  innate  love  of  adventure.  He  had  been 
visiting  among  some  tribes  of  friendly  Indians,  and 
his  little  encampment  was  only  a  mile  or  two  away. 
Mr  Felix  was  more  than  ordinarily  grateful  for  the 
service  I  had  done  him.  He  took  a  great  liking  to 
me  ;  and  a  few  days  later,  he  visited  the  command- 
ant of  the  expedition,  and,  by  means  be*t  known 
to  himself,  obtained  my  release,  and  carried  me 
away  with  him ;  and  from  that  day  till  he  died  I 
never  left  him.  The  squatter's  name  was  Yarnold, 
and  I  had  been  known  as  Jack  Yarnold ;  but  when 
Mr  Felix  heard  my  history,  he  said :  "  You  are  no 
Yankee,  but  a  genuine  son  of  the  old  country  ;  and 
till  we  find  out  your  real  name,  you  shall  be  called 

/  John  English ;  and  that  is  how  I  came  by  the 
name  I  Btill  bear.  Even  after  so  long  a  time,  I  had 
not  quite  forgotten  the  .scraps  of  knowledge  which 
had  been  flogged  into  me  when  a  lad  at  school ;  I 
could  still  read  and  write,  though  those  processes 
were  both  difficult  and  painful.  But  now  that  the 
opportunity  was  offered  me,  I  set  to  work  with  all 
the  energy  of  which  I  was  capable  to  remedy  the 
neglect  of  years,  and  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  lay 
between  myself  and  men  of  even  ordinary  educa- 
tion, of  the  presence  of  which  I  became  painfully 
conscious  from  the  moment  we  left  the  wilderness 
behind  us,  and  came  into  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
A  few  months  later,  we  sailed  for  Europe.  We 
spent  a  winter  in  Italy,  and  then  went  to  France. 
A  year  in  Paris  sutHced  to  give  me  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  French  language.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Mr  Felix  to  have  gone  thence  to 
London  ;  but  a  pulmonary  complaint,  to  which  he 
had  been  more  or  less  subject  since  his  youth,  set 
in  with  increased  violence,  and  he  was  ordered 
back  to  Italy  without  delay ;  but  it  was  too  late, 

.  and  six  months  after  that,  my  kind  patron  was  no 

I  more.  His  death  was  the  greatest  loss  my  life  has 
ever  known.   1  was  not  forgotten  in  his  will. 

'  Mr  Felix  and  I,  among  other  things,  had 
dabbled  as  amateurs  in  photography  ;  ami  when, 
after  his  death,  I  cast  about  for  some  means  of 


earning  a  living,  I  determined  to  adopt  seriously 
as  my  profession  what  I  had  hitherto  followed 
merely  for  pleasure.  I  obtained  an  introduction 
to  a  well-known  Parisian  firm,  and  the  examples 
of  work  which  I  submitted  for  their  inspection  were 
considered  so  satisfactory  that  an  engagement  was 
at  once  offered  me  ;  and  the  following  two  years 
were  spent  by  me  chiefly  in  Rome  and  Florence, 
photographing  the  most  celebrated  architectural 
features  of  both  cities.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  I 
accepted  a  more  lucrative  engagement  for  a  London 
house,  which  brought  me  to  this  country  for  the 
first  time  since  I  was  taken  away  as  a  child  :  and 
here  I  am.' 

The  little  cuckoo-clock  in  the  corner  struck  five 
as  John  English  ceased  speaking.  Jane  Garrod, 
with  her  apron  thrown  over  her  head,  sat  gazing 
silently  into  the  glowing  embers.  It  was  quite  dark 
outside  by  this  time,  but  the  room  itself  was  filled 
with  a  sort  of  ruddy  gloaming  from  the  decaying 
fire— a  warm  colouring  that  Drought  into  strong 
relief  the  pale  handsome  face  of  the  wounded  man, 
and  the  worn,  Bharply-cut  features  of  the  station- 
master's  wife,  John,  looking  out  into  the  darkness, 
saw  the  express-train,  with  its  blood-red,  Cyclopean 
eye,  bunt  suddenly  out  of  the  tunnel ;  and  watched 
it  as  it  came  swiftly  on,  breathing  flame  and  smoke, 
and  marking  its  progress  with  free  largess  of  fiery 
cinders.  Its  wild  defiant  shriek  seemed  to  break 
up  Jane's  reverie. 

« You  have  not  told  me  all,'  she  said,  turning  on 
John  abruptly. 

4  What  have  I  left  unsaid  ?' 

*  You  have  not  told  me  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened to  you  since  you  came  to  Normanford.  You 
have  not  told  me  how  it  is  that  you  know  Miss 
Spencelaugh  so  well ;  nor  why  an  active,  busy, 
young  gentleman  like  you  has  lingered  so  long  in 
such  a  little  out-of-the-way  spot  as  this.' 

'  I  will  tell  you  evervthing,'  said  John.  So  he 
began  and  told  her  all  that  had  happened  to  him 
since  his  arrival  in  Monkshire— all  save  his  love  for 
Frederica ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  speak 
of  that ;  it  was  a  story  known  to  Jane  Garrod 
without  the  telling.  He  told  her  of  his  recognition 
of  the  portrait  of  Jeremiah  Kreefe,  and  of  Mrs 
Winch's  strange  behaviour ;  he  told  her  of  the 
note  intended  for  Lady  Spencelaugh,  sent  to  Cliff 
Cottage  in  mistake,  and  of  his  sudden  dismissal 
from  Belair  the  day  following  the  landlady's  return 
home  ;  he  told  her  all  that  he  had  gathered  from 
Mr  Edwin,  and  of  Mrs  Winch's  prevarication  under 
his  cross-questioning.  'And  now  that  you  know 
everything,'  he  finished  by  saying, '  you,  in  vour 
turn,  must  tell  me  why  you  were  so  startled  by 
seeing  me  that  night  at  the  station.  I  have  waited 
patiently  to  learn  this  for  what  has  seemed  to  me  a 
very  long  time.    1  can  wait  no  longer.' 

*I  was  startled  by  the  strong  likeness  I  saw  in 
you  to  some  person  whom  I  knew  many,  many 
years  ago,'  said  Jane. 

'  Now  that  you  know  me  better,  do  you  still  Bee 
that  likeness  as  strongly  as  ever  l' 

'  I  do— I  do.' 

<  Who  was  that  person  whom  I  resemble  so 
strongly  1 ' 

Jane  Garrod  did  not  speak,  but  burst  into  tears, 
and  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  John,  and 
kissed  his  hand,  and  called  him  '  her  darling,  her 
own  dear  boy.' 

Amazed,  and  almost  ready  to  think  that  she  had 
gone  crazed,  Jolin  stood  up,  and  taking  Jane  gently 
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by  the  arms,  raised  her  from  the  ground.  Her 
straining  eyes  scanned  his  features  eagerly.  '  That 
face,  and  the  mark  on  his  arm/  she  muttered, 
'were  enough  to  tell  me  who  he  was,  without 
anything  more.' 

'Who  am  I,  then?'  asked  John  breathlessly. 
'  You  kill  me  by  keeping  me  in  this  suspense  !' 

'  You  are/  she  said — and  then  she  stopped,  for 
just  at  that  moment  she  heard  her  husband's  beg- 
pardon  cough,  and  heavy  footstep  on  the  gravel 
outside.  John  seized  her  by  the  gown.  '  In 
Heaven's  name,  speak  !  Who  am  I  ? '  he  said. 
She  turned,  and  putting  her  head  close  to  his, 
whispered  a  sentence  in  nis  ear  which  sent  all  the 
blood  to  his  heart,  and  left  him  for  a  short  time 
without  power  either  to  speak  or  move.  Next 
minute,  Abel  Garrod,  stalwart,  ruddy,  entered  the 
room,  bringing  with  him  a  waft  of  keen  wintry  air, 
and  the  dying  fire  leaped  up  for  an  instant,  as  if  to 
welcome  him. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. — AT  PEV8EY  BAY. 

Jane  Garrod  went  up  to  Belair  the  day  after  that 
on  which  John  English  had  told  her  the  story  of 
his  life  ;  she  went  up  speciallyto  see  Miss  Spence- 
laugh  ;  but  on  reaching  the  Hall,  she  found  that 
Frederica  had  been  summoned  away  by  telegraph 
a  few  hours  before,  to  visit  an  old  school-friend 
who  was  lying  dangerously  ill ;  and  as  Sir  Philip 
was  so  far  recovered  that  no  immediate  danger-  was 
apprehended,  she  had  obeyed  the  summons  without 
delay.  Jane  Garrod  went  back  home  intensely 
disappointed. 

Three  dayB  later,  John's  doctor  said :  '  We  are 
getting  on  nicely,  but  slowly.  We  want  change  of 
air;  a  more  bracing  climate.  We  want  ozone. 
We  must  go  to  the  sea-side  for  a  few  weekB.  Say 
to  Pevsey  Bay.  Only  twenty  miles  away.  Warm, 
but  invigorating.  I  will  give  you  a  prescription  to 
take  with  you,  and  will  run  over  to  see  you  once  a 
week,  for  the  present' 

So  John  English  went  to  Pevsey  Bay,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Hammock's  Boarding-houBe, 
where  Jane  Garrod  had  engaged  rooms  for  him. 
Jane  herself,  after  staying  with  him  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  seeing  that  his  comforts  were  properly 
attended  to,  was  obliged  to  leave  him,  and  go  back 
to  her  home-duties ;  but  made  a  point  of  going 
over  by  rail  twice  a  week  to  see  how  he  was  pro- 
gressing. Both  by  her  and  John,  Miss  Spence- 
laugh's  return  was  impatiently  awaited. 

Pevsey  Bay,  even  during  the  height  of  its  little 
*  season,  was  not  a  very  lively  place;  but  as  it 
generally  contrived  to  feather  its  nest  pretty  com- 
fortably during  the  summer  and  autumn,  it  was 
wisely  content  to  hibernate  through  the  cold  dead 
months  that  came  after.  John  was  literally  the 
only  visitor  in  the  little  place,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  Airs  Hammock  should  waken  up  glee- 
fully from  her  state  of  wintry  emptiness  to  welcome 
this  stray  bird  of  passage,  and  exert  herself  to 
retain  him  in  a  way  that  she  would  have  scorned 
to  do  during  the  busy  season,  when  she  and 
Hammock  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  damp  pantry, 
so  overcrowded  were  they  with  visitors  ;  and  their 
eldest  boy  had  to  be  stowed  away  on  a  snug  shelf 
in  the  coal-cellar. 

But  it  mattered  nothing  to  John  English  whether 
Pevsey  Bay  were  lively  or  dull ;  he  had  enough 
to  occupy  his  mind  just  then  in  brooding  over  Jane 
Garrod  a  strange  revelation.  Jane  and  he  had  many 


conversations  together  on  the  all-important  topic, 
after  that  memorable  afternoon  on  which  the  station- 
master's  wife  had  whispered  a  certain  brief  sentence 
in  his  ear.  The  incomplete  story  of  each— for  Jane 
also  had  a  story  to  tell,  which  we  shall  hear  in  its 
proper  place— when  added  one  to  the  other,  formed 
a  whole,  which  yet  had  several  serious  gape  in  it ; 
but  now  that  the  story,  so  strangely  pieced  to- 
gether, came  to  be  analysed  and  commented  upon 
again  and  again,  little  bits,  previously  unthought 
or  or  forgotten,  were  added  one  by  one  ;  each  one 
tending  to  elucidate  some  point  that  had  seemed 
obscure  before,  or  to  bring  into  stronger  relief 
some  fact  hitherto  only  partially  known.  Still, 
they  both  decided  that  no  active  steps  could  be 
taken  till  Miss  Spencehvngh  should  return  home  ; 
the  interests  involved  were  so  many  and  so  serious, 
and  the  baronef  s  health  was  so  feeble,  that  the 
heiress  of  Belair  naturally  came  into  their  minds 
as  the  one  who  must  be  first  consulted ;  besides 
which,  there  was  a  family  secret  in  the  case,  which 
it  would  not  do  to  reveal  to  strangers  until  further 
counsel  should  have  been  sought  and  given. 

John  gathered  strength  daily ;  but  with  return- 
ing health  came  a  desire  to  be  up  and  doing ;  the 
state  of  inaction  to  which  he  was  condemned  galled 
his  ardent  spirit  like  a  chain.  He  could  not  bend 
his  mind  just  yet  to  reading  or  study ;  and  to 
beguile  some  of  the  hours  that  Hugged  so  wearily 
in  the  stagnation  of  the  little  town/ne  drew  up  a 
vrtcit  or  abstract  of  his  case,  for  the  information  of 
Miss  Spencelaugh ;  beginning  with  the  earliest 
facts  of  his  personal  nistory  that  were  either 
remembered  by  himself  or  had  been  made  known 
to  him  by  others,  and  so  setting  down  one  fact 
after  another,  in  order  of  time,  till  he  had  brought 
his  statement  up  almost  to  the  date  of  his  writing. 
He  re-wrote  and  remodelled  his  first  rough  draft 
four  times  before  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
work ;  and  next  time  Jane  visited  him,  the 
important  document  was  placed  in  her  hands 
for  delivery  to  Frederica,  so  soon  as  the  latter  t 
should  return.  The  next  wet  day  sent  John  to/ 
his  desk  again.  Nearly  a  week  had  passed  since 
he  had  finished  his  statement,  and  in  reading  over 
his  copy  of  it  this  morning,  it  struck  him,  after  so 
long  an  absence,  with  an  air  of  strangeness,  and  he 
saw  far  more  clearly  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
how  weak  his  case  "was,  in  a  legal  point  of  view  ; 
how  many  important  links  were  still  wanting  to 
it ;  and  how  easily,  for  want  of  such  links,  any 
clever  practitioner  would  tear  it  to  rags  in  a  court 
of  law.  Considering  these  things  seriously,  John 
English  came  to  a  sudden  resolution — he  had 
always  been  impulsive  and  headstrong — which  he 
determined  to  put  into  practice  without  further 
delay. 

Later  on,  the  same  day,  he  walked  up  to  the 
station,  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the 
trains.  He  was  just  leaving  the  office,  when  the 
bell  rung  for  the  arrival  of  the  down  express,  and 
— with  the  indolent  curiosity  of  a  convalescent  who 
has  no  better  employment  for  his  time  than  that 
of  looker-on — he  lingered  to  watch  it  Now, 
Pevsey  Bay  is  a  junction-station,  and  passengers 
for  Normanford,  Kingsthorpe,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring hamlets,  have  here  to  change  carriages, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  play  at  patience  for  an  odd 
hour  or  two,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  branch- 
train.  Among  the  passengers  who  alighted  at 
Pevsey  Bay  Station,  on  this  particular  afternoon, 
was  one  whom  John  English's  keen  glance  at  once 
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singled  out  from  the  crowd,  and  from  that  moment 
he  had  eyes  for  none  other. 

'  It  is  the  lady  of  my  dreams !'  he  murmured 
to  himself.  '  What  happy  chance  has  brought  her 
hither  V 

His  heart  beat  so  painfully  for  a  minute  or  two 
that  he  could  not  move ;  and  before  he  was  able 
to  stir  a  step,  Frederica's  gaze,  drawn  by  Love's 
cunning  magnetism,  was  fixed  on  his  white  intense 
face  and  hungry  eyes — rested  there  an  instant  with 
a  sort  of  doubting,  pained  surprise,  only  to  melt 
next  moment  into  a  look  of  glad  recognition.  They 
both  blushed  as  they  drew  near  each  other,  but  for 
a  little  while  neither  of  them  could  speak,  for 
Frederica's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  by  this  time; 
and  John,  after  the  fashion  of  little  boys  when 
they  go  into  strange  company,  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  lost  his  tongue.  But  their  hands  met  in  a 
long  silent  pressure,  that  told  more  than  many 
words  could  nave  done. 

'  Why  don't  you  offer  me  your  arm,  sir  V  said 
Frederica  with  an  April  smile.  'For  I  mean  to 
monopolise  you  till  the  next  train  comes  up.  Can't 
you  guess  why?  I  want  to  hear  all  about  your 
strange  adventure  on  Inchmallow,  and  about  the 
recent  attempt  on  your  life.  Merely  a  woman's 
odious  curiosity— nothing  more.' 

'But  you  are  getting  better — I  can  see  that,' 
said  Frederica,  when  John  had  done  what  he  could 
to  satisfy  her  curiosity ;  '  and  I  hope  to  see  you 
soon  at  Belair.  I  got  the  portfolio  of  photographs 
you  so  kindly  sent  me  ;  and  I  have  more  commis- 
sions for  you  than  I  can  remember  just  now,  so 
you  must  make  haste  and  get  well,  or  I  shall  have 
to  give  them  to  some  one  else.  Does  not  my  threat 
frighten  you?' 

John  declared  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
frightened ;  and  then  he  added  that  he  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  waiting  on  Miss  Spence- 
laugh  so  soon  as  his  health  should  be  sufficiently 
restored  to  enable  him  to  attend  to  business ;  but 
he  said  nothing  about  the  resolution  he  had  arrived 
at  only  that  morning,  neither  did  he  make  any 
mention  of  the  manuscript  which  he  had  intrusted 
into  Jane  Garrod's  hands  for  delivery  to  Miss 
Spencelaugh.  After  that,  the  conversation  seemed 
to  languish  a  little,  but  I  don't  think  that  either  of 
them  felt  inclined  on  that  account  to  say  to  the 
other,  '  How  dull  you  are ;'  for  Cupid  is  never 
more  dangerous,  never  more  bent  on  tying  a  true- 
lovers'  knot,  that  no  mortal  fingers  can  unloose, 
than  when  he  has  least  to  say  for  himself. 

By  and  by  came  Frederica's  train ;  farewells 
were  spoken ;  and  John  English  walked  back  to 
bis  lodgings  more  confirmed  than  before  to  carry 
out  his  morning's  resolution. 

Hammock's  Boarding-house  was  managed  by 
Mrs  Hammock,  who,  in  common  with  ot  :herf»  of 
her  tribe  at  Pevsey  Bay,  would  have  contrived 
to  do  very  comfortably  at  the  expense  of  the 
migratory  horde  who  flocked  thither  during 
the  'season,'  had  not  her  laudable  efforts  been 
utterly  frustrated  by  an  idle,  incorrigible  dog  of  a 
husband,  who  demanded  to  be  kept 4  like  a  gentle- 
man' out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  establishment. 
Mr  Ferdinand  C.  Hammock—tall,  sandy,  with 
high  cheek-bones,  a  ragged  moustache,  and  a  quasi- 
military  Bwaggcr,  the  son  of  a  bankrupt  riding- 
school  master— neither  could  nor  would  work ; 
he  never  had  worked,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that,  at  his  time  of  life,  he  was  going  to  degrade 
himself  by  doing  anything  towards  earning  his 


own  living.  So  Mrs  H.  struggled,  and  slaved, 
and  scraped  at  home,  while  my  lord  swaggered 
about  the  little  place  as  though  he  were  the  sole 
proprietor  of  it ;  and  had  good  clothes  and  good 
dinners  ;  and  looked  down  contemptuously  on  his 
wife's  lodgers,  and  on  his  wife  too,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told ;  and  was  never  without  a  crown- 
piece  in  his  pocket  wherewith  to  make  merry  of 
an  evening  at  the  Oolden  Anchor.  But  this  pleasant 
state  of  affairs  had  consequences,  one  of  which  was 
that  the  rent  had  perforce  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
arrear,  so  that  three  half-years  were  due  at  the 
time  John  English  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
establishment  Mr  Dilwood,  the  landlord,  was 
a  forbearing  man ;  but  patience  has  its  limits,  and 
of  late  he  had  been  pressing  Mrs  Hammock  rather 
hardly  to  clear  off  some  portion  at  least  of  what 
was  owing.  But  that  hard-working  person's  little 
hoard  had  melted  through  the  fingers  of  her 
improvident  husband  till  but  very  few  golden 
pieces  were  left,  hardly  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  meet 
the  small,  unavoidable  expenses  arising  from  day  to 
day  during  the  months  that  yet  remained  before 
the  first  summer  visitor  would  make  his  appear- 
ance. As  for  paying  the  rent — the  prospect  was 
an  utterly  hopeless  one ;  and  Mrs  Hammock  had 
finally  been  obliged  to  intimate  to  her  husband 
that  it  was  Mr  Dilwood's  intention  to  put  a 
man  in  possession,  and  that  bankruptcy  stared 
them  in  the  face.  So  Hammock  went  moodily 
about  the  little  town,  brooding  over  the  dark 
prospect  before  him,  and  pulling  his  ragged  mous- 
tache more  than  ever,  and  only  brightening  up 
into  a  forced  merriment  when  he  found  himself 
among  a  knot  of  congenial  souls  in  the  bar-parlour 
of  the  Golden  Anchor. 

John  English's  departure  from  the  little  station- 
house  at  Kingathorpe  had  been  witnessed  by  unseen 
eyes  ;  and  twenty-four  hours  had  not  passed  after  j 
his  arrival  at  Pevsey  Bay,  before  Brackenridge, 
under  the  friendly  shade  of  evening,  was  quietly 
reconnoitring  the  new  territory.  A  few  cautious 
inquiries  at  shops  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Hammock's,  followed  his  survey  of  the 
premises,  and  then  he  went  home  by  the  last  train 
in  high  spirits. 

One  consequence  of  the  chemist's  visit  to  the 
little  watering-place  took  the  shape  of  a  lawyer's 
letter,  received  by  Mrs  Hammock  the  following  day, 
in  which  she  was  told  that  unless  twelve  out  of  the 
eighteen  months'  rent  due  should  be  paid  within 
three  weeks,  further  proceedings  would  at  once  be 
taken.  The  secret  of  this  was  that  Mr  Dilwood  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Brackenridge,  and  under 
some  small  obligation  to  him,  and  a  word  from  the 
chemist  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  'put  on 
the  screw,'  as  the  latter  termed  it,  in  the  form  of 
an  attorney's  letter.  Next  day,  at  dusk,  Bracken- 
ridge strolled  into  the  little  watering-place  ;  and 
later  on,  when  the  usual  circle  met  at  the  Golden 
Anchor,  there  ho  was,  an  affable  stranger,  ready  to 
stand  treat  for  anybody,  and  greatly  interested  in 
all  the  news  of  theplace.  He  seemed  to  take  quite 
a  liking  to  the  raffish,  shabby-genteel  Hammock  ; 
and  after  a  time,  when  the  company  had  thinned 
Bomewhat,  he  contrived  to  seat  himself  next  to 
him.  Hammock's  moodiness  had  melted  by  tliia 
time  before  the  genial  influence  of  the  compounds 
purveyed  at  the  Golden  Anchor,  and  the  chemist 
found  him  quite  ready  to  drink  any  quantity  of 
brandy-and-watcr  at  any  one  else's  expense,  and  to 
declaim  loquaciously  on  everything  connected  with 
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Pcvsey  Bay,  his  own  private  affairs  excepted.  But 
it  was  to  his  own  private  affairs  that  the  chemist 
wished  to  bring  him  ;  seeing,  therefore,  how  he 
shied  at  the  subject  whenever  it  was  introduced, 
even  in  the  most  delicate  way,  Brackcnridge 
decided  that  a  rougher  method  of  treatment  must 
at  once  be  brought  to  bear  ;  so,  at  the  close  of  the 
evening,  they  went  out  together,  arm-in-arm,  and, 
smoking  their  cigars,  wandered  down  to  the  jetty 
to  have  a  last  whiff  together  before  parting.  Now 
w;is  Brnckenridge's  opportuiuty.  '  Rather  dull  here 
in  winter,  eh  V  said  the  chemist. 

'Awfully  slow  work,'  said  Hammock  scnten- 
tiously. 

'  Let  me  see.  I  think  I  have  been  told  that  you 
keep  a  boarding-house,  or  something  of  that  kind 

Is  it  so?' 

'  Why — yea — that  house  on  the  Parade  there. 
My  wife  manages  the  business.  One  must  live, 
you  know,  eh  ?' 

'  Just  so  ;  as  well  make  a  living  that  way  as  any 
other.  Rents  rather  high  in  these  parts,  I  suppose  V 

*  Why — hum — yes,  rather  high  for  houses  in 
good  positions.' 

'  An,  well,  the  profits  you  make  during  the 
season  will  easily  stand  it  Come,  now,  you 
contrive  to  net  something  handsome  every  year, 
don't,  yon  V 

*  People  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  for  nothing  ; 
it  ain't  likely.  But  really,  we  are  getting  to  talk 
about  matters  that'  

'  Then,  if  the  profits  are  so  large,'  said  the 
chemist,  interrupting  his  new  friend,  4  how  does 
it  happen,  Mr  Hammock,  that  you  are  eighteen 
months  in  arrear  with  your  rent  ? 

Hammock's  cigar  dropped  from  between  his  lips, 
and  he  fell  back  a  step  or  two  in  sheer  amazement. 
'  How  the  devil'— —  he  began,  and  then  he  stopped. 

<  Mr  Dilwood  ft  a  friend  of  mine,'  said  Bracken- 
ridge  quietly  ;  '  he  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day, 
as  a  matter  of  business,  that  he  was  about  to  sell 
you  up,  and  that  he  had  already  got  another  tenant 
in  view  of  your  house.  Such  little  accidents  will 
happen  now  and  then,  you  know.' 

Hammock  was  wiping  his  hot  palms  nervously 
with  his  handkerchief.  The  idea  of  his  approxi- 
mate ruin  had  never  been  brought  so  vividly 
before  him,  and  his  craven  heart  shuddered  at  the 
prospect.  He  at  length  broke  the  silence  with  a 
volley  of  frightful  oaths,  to  which  the  chemut 
listened  with  exemplary  patience.  When  he  had 
done,  Brackcnridge  said  quietly :  '  A  1>ad  mes*, 
certainly,  for  any  fellow  to  be  in.  But  there 
seems  to  me  oue  way  by  which  you  may  squeeze 
out  of  it.' 

<  Cur?c  you  !  what  are  you  driving  at  ?'  said  the 
other  sullenly. 

'  Listen  to  mc  attentively,'  resumed  the  chemist. 
'  There  is  a  gentleman  staying  at  your  hont?e  just 
now,  Mr  John  English  by  name  ;'  and  then  he 
took  Hammock  by  the  button,  and  drew  him  closer, 
and  whispered  earnestly  in  his  car  for  ten  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  two  men  walked  back 
arm-in-arm  towards  the  town.  At  the  comer  of 
the  Parade,  they  stopped  to  bid  each  other  good- 
night. 4  Now,  you  thoroughly  understand  what  I 
want  V  said  the  chemist  interrogatively.  4  You  will 
send  me  a  daily  report  of  your  lodger's  doings — 
how  he  spends  his  time,  who  conies  to  see  him, 
and  where  he  goes  when  he  walks  out  ;  but,  above 
all,  you  will  arrange  that  all  letters  written  by  him 
shall  pass  through  my  hands  before  being  posted.' 


'I  understand,'  said  Hammock  sulkily.  'The 
post-office  is  right  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
and  my  lad  Jack  always  takes  Mx  English's  let- 
ters for  him.  Jack  will  do  anything  for  a  cigar, 
and  never  peach  after.  The  young  rascal  is  only 
eleven,  and  he  has  learned  to  smoke  already.' 

'  Do  what  I  ask  you  to  do,'  eaid  Brackenridge, 
*  and  I  will  engage  that  Dilwood  shall  never  trouble 
you  again  about  the  back-rent.' 

Jane  Garrod,  on  her  next  visit  to  Pevsey  Bay, 
was  thunderstruck  to  find  that  John  English  had 
left  Iris  lodgings  on  the  previous  day,  and  gone 
away,  no  one  knew  whither.  Had  he  left  no  letter,  \ 
no  message  for  her  1  she  anxiously  asked.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other.  Mr  English  had  written  a  letter, 
Jack  said,  which  he,  Jack,  had  taken  to  the  post- 
office  ;  but  it  was  addressed  to  some  gent  in  London ; 
and  Jack  having  volunteered  this  information, 
turned  round  and  winked  to  himself,  and  muttered 
4  Walker !'— Mr  English  had  paid  his  bill,  and  had 
left  by  the  2.40  p.  m.  train,  added  Hammock,  and 
had  booked  himself  through  to  London.  Beyond 
that,  they  knew  nothing  as  to  the  intentions  or 
movements  of  their  late  lodger.  Jane,  wondering 
more  than  ever,  and  suspecting  some  treachery, 
went  herself  to  the  station,  and  there  ascertained 
that  Hammock's  statement  was  true.  After  this, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  go  back  home. 
Surely  John  would  write  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and 
with  this  scrap  of  hope  she  was  fain  to  comfort 
herself,  in  the  midst  of  her  surprise  at  his 
countable  disappearance. 


TO-MORROW. 

Wk  can't  recall  tho  vanished  past, 
Nor  on  the  future  reckon  ; 

Tho  light-winged  hours,  flying  past, 
Us  to  embrace  them  beckon. 

No  more  let  Folly  shroud  thine  eyes; 

Live  while  'tin  called  To-day  ; 
What  if  yon  setting  sun  should  rue 

To  warm  thy  lifeless  clay  ! 


Life  Li  not  given  :  'tis  bat  lent ; 

And  thousands  yet  would  borrow. 
For  past,  for  present,  time  misspent, 

A  day  of  grace  to-morrow. 

Oh,  day  of  hop©  !  oh,  dny  of  fear  ! 

Foreboding  joy  or  sorrow  ; 
That  com  est  not,  though  ever  near, 

To-morrow  !  still  To-morrow  1 
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THE  DIFFICULT  QUESTION. 

A  deal  of  thought  it  did  give  me,  to  be  sure! 
Took  me  better  than  forty  year  a-thinkin*  about, 
did  that  'ere  marryin' ;  the  pint  never  ofT  my 
mind,  I  may  say,  day  nor  night.  That  surprise 
you,  do  it  ?  Well,  now,  I  '11  tell  'ee  how 't  were. 
I  been  allays,  ye  see,  pooty  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  I  no  sooner  were  growed  up,  than  I  might 
'ave  took  a  wife,  if  so  be  I  could  'a  made  my  mind 
up.  But  then,  the  kind  o'  female  I 'd  choose— ah, 
that  were  the  rub  !  Sort  o'  naturally — for  I  can't 
never  remember  the  time  when  I  hadn't  got  bo 
far — I  says  to  myself:  '  Now,  Jones,  whatever  you 
got  to  do,  or  whatever  you  ain't  got  to  do  for  your 
fellow-creatures,  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony 
you'm  bound  for  to  enter.'  Sort  o*  naturally,  I 
tell  'ee,  I  come  so  far  as  that  in  the  question  ;  and, 
though  you  may  think  'tain't  no  great  way  over 
the  difficulty,  depend  upon  it,  'tis  a  deal  further 
than  many  a  man  ever  do  get.  Ah,  yes  ;  there 's 
many  a  one,  specially  them  as  is  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  as  don't  never  make  up  his  mind  so  far  as 
that.  Many  a  man,  if  he  was  to  set  hisself  to 
work,  like  I  did,  a-thinkin'  over  the  peculiari- 
ties of  'cm  a?  you  in  generally  calls  the  fair  sex, 
why,  he'd  get  so  scared,  bless  you,  he 'd  as  lief  bo 
blown  from  the  cannon's  mouth  as  he 'd  entertain 
the  very  idea  of  introstin'  his  fate  to  any  of  'em  ; 
and  I 've  had  that  told  mo  as  a  certain  fact  over 
and  over  again,  when  I 've  just  been  a-givin'  a 
little  picter  of  my  'opes  and  fears  to  a  select  party 
of  friends,  over  our  pipes.  I  ain't  drawin'  upon 
my  imagination  now  ;  I  merely  alloods  to  what  I 
knows  to  be  the  standin'  sentiments  of  lots  o' 
fellows — ay,  and  very  good  fellows,  too — though  I 
allays  did  consider  'em  to  blame  in  not  bavin' 
wentilatcd  this  subjeck,  as  it  ought  to  be  wenti- 
lated  within  their  own  minds.  And  for  why  didn't 
they  ?  'Cause  they  couldn't  stand  it  ?  No ;  they 
hadn't  got  the  courage  ! 

Many 's  the  time  Jem  Bounceby  says  to  me : 
'You  mean  to  wind  up  this  'ere  conversation, 
Mr  Jones,  by  lellin'  us  you're  n-lookin*  out  for 
a  wife  ;  then  I  say  you  must  be  a  man  of  uncom- 


mon nerve  to  hold  to  that  line  of  march,  with 
such  a  insight  of  the  female  character  as  you  seem 
to  possess.'  'Yes,  Jem,'  says  I,  'that  resolution 
allays  lias  been  mine;  and  mind  you,  Jem,' 
says  I,  'you  got  the  very  same  thing  to  do 
yourself,  whether  you  got  the  nerve  to  look  at  the 
subjeck  aforehand,  or  not:  whatever  is  the  diffi- 
culty, you  'rn  bound  to  conquer 't.'  For  I  allays 
did  maintain  that  a  fellow  comes  into  the  world 
a-purpose  for  to  marry,  and  that  ground  I  do 
maintain  still.  Only  I  held  tenacious  that,  the 
field  bein*  so  wide,  a  man's  dooty  was  to  look  on 
all  sides  afore  he  leaped;  still,  I  never  did  question 
as  how  he 'd  got,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  that  leap. 
Never.  I  Bee  my  way  clear  enough  so  far.  No 
waverin'  in  me  as  to  what  you  might  call  the  out- 
side of  the  question.  No.  I  looks  upon  unmarried 
men  as  sort  o'  vagabones,  a-drifthV  up  and  down 
the  world,  nobody  know  how,  nor  wherefore  ;  and 
fellows  as'^ot  no  moorin's,  ye  see,  why,  they  can't 
be  no  credit  to  theirselves,  nor  yet  to  nobody  else. 
Aud  they  has  to  pay  the  piper  nicely,  too  ;  for  see 
the  thousands  o'  things  as  can't  never  be  dono 
without  female  'ands,  and  unless  you  comes  to 
terms  of  the  special  sort  with  one  of  'em,  why,  you 
never  gets  nothin'  but  taken  in  and  done  for,  from 
the  first  hours  o'  your  life  to  the  last.  Truth  is, 
howsomever,  there's  so  many  dangers  in  choosin'  a 
wife,  and  so  many  difficulties  in  doin'  without  one, 
tliat  I  believe,  in  general,  a  man  just  shuts  his  eyes 
to  both  sides  o'  the  question,  and  don't  care  to 
count  the  cost  until  some  day  or  another  he's 
caught.  And  once  it  come  to  a  man  being  caught, 
'tain't  no  use  a-argufying  with  'im,  this  way  nor 
that  Not  a  bit  of  it;  they're  mostly  all  go 
ahead  under  those  sarcumstanccs.  Bless  your 
heart!  and  then  'tis  wouderful  to  see  how  easy 
some  on  'em  is  caught !  Some  by  a  pooty  face, 
and  some  by  a  pooty  foot ;  some  by  a  bit  o*  money, 
and  some  by  a  bit  o'  flatter)'.  Says  I  to  myself: 
Never  get  caught !  you  lose  your  balance  that  way. 
Never  let  your  head  be  so  turned  by  neither  the 
doin's  nor  yet  the  belongin's  of  a  female,  as  that 
you  must  become  sort  o'  conscious  as  how  you  ain't 
no  longer  master  o'  tho  sitiwation.     Mark  my 
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words  :  once  a  fellow  knocks  under  to  that  extent, 
he  never  know  what  sort  of  a  dance  she  '11  lead 
him  to  the  rest  of  his  days.  Properly  speaking  'tis 
the  female  as  ought  to  he  caught ;  and  a  female 
of  the  right  sort  once  fairly  caught — well,  I 've  seen 
'em  slave  for  their  'usbands,  and  pinch  and  screw 
for  'em,  and  he  better  nor  another  right  hand  to 
'em  ;  so  that,  indeed,  I 've  thought,  in  such  cases, 
'twas  she  as  deserved  to  he  called  the  better  'alf  of 
the  two.  But  then,  thinks  I,  the  perliminary  pro- 
ceedin'  is,  you  got  to  ask  yourself,  is  this  'ere 
female  the  one  as  is  likely  to  make  the  best  'alf  o' 
me  ?  And  let  me  tell  'ee,  'tain't  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  find  out  the  answer  to  that  'ere 
question  afore  you  makes  up  your  mind  whether 
you 'd  wish  to  catch  her  fancy,  or  not.  No,  indeed. 
And  if  so  be  you  happens  to  take  the  fancy  of  ony 
o*  the  ladies  while  you  're  only  just  a  studyin'  their 
characters,  readin'  'em  off,  like ;  not  'avin'  the 
point  cleared  up  in  your  own  mind  as  to  whether 
this  partickler  one  11  suit  'ee,  or  not :  well,  some- 
times that  turns  out  terrible  awk'ard.  I 've  known 
many  a  fellow  get  into  a  fix  that  way.  Ah  !  yes  ; 
there's  very  good  fellows  in  the  world,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  as  'ave  been  married  more 
nor  'arf  against  their  will.  There  is  females 
equal  to  that!  Well,  says  I  to  myself:  Mind 
I'll  'ave  my  own  way,  at  all  events.  No  noose 
shall  be  slipped  over  my  head  whether  I  likes  it, 
or  whether  I  don't  If  I  takes  the  nuptial  tie  as  a 
hornyment,  that 's  one  thing.  But  no  female  shall 
get  possession  o'  my  hand,  by  no  artifices,  of  no 
sort  nor  kind.  When  I  thinks  proper  to  bestow  it, 
then  all  as  I  can  say  is,  let  her  be  sufficiently 
proud  of  it.  But  'tis  hard  lines  sometimes.  What 
between  not  lettin'  one  of  'em  turn  your  head,  and 
not  lettin'  another  of  'em  snap  up  your  hand,  a 
man  need  to  look  sharp  after  hisself  in  the  world. 
So  there,  I've  told  'ee  a  few  o'  the  things  as  a 
man  what's  a-lookin'  out  for  a  wife  got  to  watch 
not  to  do. 

And  now  you  wants  to  know  what  I  consider 
he  'avo  got  to  do  in  the  beginnin'  o'  the  business. 
Well,  whenever  I  come  across  a  pleasant  face,  says 
I  to  myself,  let 's  see  now  what  sort  of  a  tongue  she 
got — what  sort  of  a  temper.  And  I  soon  found  out 
there's  a  many  females  with  pootiest  o'  faces  as 
won't  bear  that  sort  o'  inwestigation.  And  also 
there  is  females  as  don't  shew  their  tempers  off- 
hand like,  but  '11  take  'ee  a  goodish  time  a-findin' 
'em  out;  the  more  reason  you'll  find  never  to 
regret  havin'  took  your  time.  Then,  I've  also 
observed  there  often  is  a  dewelopment  in  the 
female  temper,  as  take  place,  or  it  don't  take  place, 
accordin'  to  opportunities.  They  ain't  allays  born 
with  a  temper,  no  ;  nor  nobody  'ud  give  'em  credit 
for  'avin'  one,  not  until  they  gets  the  upper  hand 
of  a  'usband.  Sometimes  a  female  as  'ave  been,  all 
her  life,  drove  here  and  drove  there,  bo  that  you  'ud 
think  she  seem  to  'ave  been  pooty  well  tamed 
down,  why,  blesB  you,  some  o'  that  sort  '11  turn  out 
harder  than  the  hardest  o'  masters.  Oh,  there's 
no  end  o'  wavs  a  woman  mayn't  tease  tho  life  out 
of  a  man,  if  so  be  she  got  the  inclination.  Then 


I 've  seen  girls  as  'ud  allays  seem  so  kind  and  so 
pleasant  to  ye ;  but,  bless  vou,  they  'ud  be  just  as 
cheery  and  as  chatty  with  a  dozen  fellows  to- 
morrow, if  you  was  in  your  coffin.  And  so  I  went 
on,  a-seein'  things  I  didn't  like  in  one  character, 
and  things  I  didn't  like  in  another ;  and  raally, 
many  a  tune  I  says  to  myself :  What  a  plague  I 
should  think  it  to  be  married  to  this  'ere  girl,  or  to 
that  'ere  girl,  though  I  will  admit  they've  got 
pooty  faces.  Then) — it  'ud  take  me  a  month  to 
tell  ee  half  my  studies  o'  womenkind.  Fact  was, 
many  a  long  year  I  never  see  one  as  I  cared 
onythin'  about,  not  in  the  marryin'  way ;  lota  of 
very  good  sort  o'  women  I  knowed,  perwided 
with,  'usbands  ;  but  as  to  the  single  ones,  the 
more  I  studied  over  'em,  the  further  I  were 
from  caring  for  ony  of  'em.  Still,  says  I,  one 
got  to  learn  what  to  avoid,  as  well  as  what  to 
choose,  and  of  course  my  luck  '11  turn  some  day. 

But  now  let  me  tell  'ee,  a-studyin'  the  sex  in 
general,  you  may  take  too  wide  a  field,*  and  find  k 
aon't  pay ;  whiles,  likely  enough,  a  different  sort 
o'  obserwation  do  answer  better  in  the  long-run. 
You  'aven't  got  the  world  to  choose  from ;  though 
one  time  perhaps  you  might  'ave  thought  you 
'ad.  No :  just  you  bear  in  mind  you  only  got 
a  few  pieces  as  you  can  play  anyhow  ;  and  afore 
you  knows  it,  maybe  your  game 's  up.  Well,  now, 
I  see  your  a-gettm'  anxious  to  know,  was  I  never 
near  being  captiwated?  I'm  comin'  to  that 
presently.  1  goes  on  a  long  time,  a-keepin'  up 
my  'opes,  and  a-keepin'  open  my  eyes  (though 
people  might  not  'ave  thought  that  I  did  so) ;  and 
so,  at  last — well,  there  were  one  as  I  see,  a  real  nice 
girl — the  first  minute  I  see  her  I  think  so,  and  to  the 
hist  minute  o'  my  life  I  allays  shall  think  so— a 
real  nice  girl  'twere ;  well,  1  keeps  my  eye  upon 
her  a-goiu  on  for  three  year.  Her  never  knowed 
it,  bless  her  !  No  ;  I  didn't  go  that  way  to  work ; 
but  I  watches  how  she  behaves  herself,  and  I  reads 
her  off  in  my  own  mind  day  after  day  ;  and  often 
I  finds  myself  a-sayin'  to  myself : '  Yes  ;  she  11  do  ; 
a  right  good  un  she  is.'  Well,  just  as  I  begin 
to  see  my  way  clear  to  tell  her  that  much  (but  yet 
I  hadn't  never  so  much  as  opened  my  lips  on  the 
subjeck  to  her),  there  comes  along  a  fellow  as  hadn't 
knowed  her  not  so  many  months  as  I 'd  been  years 
a-keepin'  my  eye  upon  her,  and  he  were  just  one 
o'  the  sort  as  does  that  kind  o'  thing  off  so  quick. 
There !  I  see  him  make  love  to  her,  and  her  take 
it  all  so  pooty ;  and  I,  just  keepin'  quiet,  to  see 
how  the  thing  'ud  go  with  her — and  if  he  didn't 
take  and  marry  her  afore  my  eyes,  whiles  I  couldn't 
scarcely  'ave  believed  it !  TSo;  her  did  not  jilt 
me  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  Her  never  knowed  that  I 
were  a-thinkin'  about  her — not  in  the  marryin' 
way.  Her  allays  give  me  as  kind  a  word  as  I  give 
her,  and  her  hadn't  no  right  to  do  no  more.  I  never 
said  nothin'  to  her  about  marryin',  nor  yet  courtin', 
nor  she  couldn't  a  guessed  as  I  were  fond  of  her. 
No  ;  I  '11  allays  justify  her— I  will.  And  I  do  say 
a  nicer  girl  and  a  better  girl  I  never  wish  to  see. 
But  'twere  too  late  when  I  knowed  I 'd  never  see 
another  I 'd  like  half  so  welL  So,  then,  I  begins 
to  think  what 's  the  use  o'  plannin'  and  nchemin' 
about  a  prize  in  a  lottery.  Them  as  makes  the 
leap  with  their  eyes  shut  sometimes  has  just  as 
good-luck  as  them  as  spends  better  than  forty  year 
a-thinkin'  over  it  So,  here  goes  ! — Well,  many  a 
man  haven't  done  no  better  for  hisself  than  I  'ave. 
My  wife  keeps  a  tidy  hearth,  and  she  is  a  woman 
as  'ud  sooner  save  money  than  spend  it  So,  ye  see, 


BALLOONING,  AS  IT  IS  HOPED  TO  BE. 


I've  come  to  my  moorin's.  And  yet  sometimes  I 
says  to  myself :  Is  this  the  very  thing  as  I  come 
into  the  world  a  purpose  for  to  do  ? 

BALLOONING,  AS  IT  IS  HOPED  TO  BE. 

Mr  Hatton  Turnor  has  published 'a  volume  so 
bulky,  bo  handsome,  so  costly,  on  the  subject  of 
aerostation,  that  one  marvels  where  he  will  find 
purchasers  for  it.  Mr  Mudie  certainly  will  not 
take  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Astra  Ccutra ; 
nor  do  we  suppose  the  members  of  the  new 
Aeronautic  Society  likely  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  printer' 8  labours.  But  these  are  matters 
which  we  may  leave  to  the  author  and  the 
publishers.  The  book  itself,  Experiments  and 
Adventures  in  the  Atmosphere,  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able one.  It  is  an  exhaustive  collection  of  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  ballooning — all  the 
successes,  all  the  failures,  all  the  novelties,  all  the 
hopes :  not  digested  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the 
merit  of  a  history,  but  rather  a  series  of  annals, 
a  chronological  arrangement  of  facts  bearing  in 
any  way  on  the  subject. 

We  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  one  series  of 
volumes  which  has  kept  alive  the  subject  more 
continuously  perhaps  than  any  other  in  existence. 
This  is  the  Mechanics'  Magaziyie.  Nine  years 
before  Chambers* $  Journal  and  the  Penny  Magazine 
came  into  the  world,  certain  literary  twins  made 
their  appearance— the  above-named  periodical  and 
the  Mirror,  each  giving  a  small  octavo  sheet  for 
twopence.  The  Mirror  died  of  exhaustion  some 
years  back  ;  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  still  lives, 
and  has  grown  majestically  both  in  size  and  price. 
In  looking  over  the  eighty  or  ninety  half-yearly 
volumes  of  this  repertory  of  scientific  and  mechani- 
cal odds  and  ends,  we  cannot  but  bo  struck  with 
the  eagerness  with  which  aeronauts  have  poured 
out  their  thoughts  and  speculations  into  its  pages. 
Starting  from  the  very  outset  in  1823,  a  correspond- 
ent, S.  M,  told  how  we  might  shield  a  balloon  from 
the  danger  of  bursting,  by  a  hoop  of  whalebone. 
Then  E.  W.  taught  how,  by  having  a  small  balloon 
with  an  air-condenBing  syringe  attached  to  the 
larger  balloon,  the  aeronaut  might  raise  or  lower  his 
machine  at  pleasure.  But  T.  B.  and  J.  F.  at  once 
claimed  the  nonour  of  having  previously  made  such 
a  suggestion,  one  of  them  having  shewn  it  '  at  the 
Two  Breiccrs  in  Brick  Lane.'  Next  we  were  told  of 
a  terrible  Turk,  Selim  OgaL,  who  had  made  a  very 
large  balloon,  with  which  he  hoped  to  reach  nearer 
to  the  regions  of  the  Prophet  than  ever  Mussulman 
had  attained  before.  A  modern  '  Daedalus '  pointed 
out  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  little  parachutes  which 
Byngenesious  plants  employ  to  convey  their  seeds 
to  a  distance ;  and  suggested  that  aeronauts  should 
take  a  lesson  from  these  humble  but  beautiful 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  G.  proposed  a 
balloon  for  Parry  and  Franklin  to  employ,  in 
wafting  them  over  the  obstinate  ice-fields  which 
refused  a  passage  to  their  Bhips.  W.  S.  told 
aeronauts  how  they  might  determine  the  height  to 
which  they  had  ascended,  by  letting  fall  detonating 
balls,  and  counting  the  number  of  seconds  which 
elapsed  before  the  explosion  was  heard.  Then 
W.  C.  shewed  by  a  wood-cut  the  shape  of  his  pro- 
posed flying-machine,  a  kind  of  doublo  wind-mill, 
lounded  on  a  theory  touching  the  flying  of  insects 
rather  than  birds.  J.  B.  disputed  some  of  W.  C.'s 
calculations.  W.  R  taught  aeronauts  how  they 
mieht  increase  tho  safetv  of  their  descent  bv 


attaching  their  grappling- ropes  to  a  ring  round  the 
balloon  rather  than  to  the  car.  After  this,  G.  C.  A. 
broached  a  theory  about  descending  by  the  aid  of  a 
small  auxiliary  balloon  filled  with  condensed  air  or 
gas.  S.  R.  developed  an  elaborate  '  system  of 
lying,'  called  the  airiner,  with  wings,  kites,  and 
levers  all  in  their  glory ;  but  P.  T.  W7  ridiculed  the 
airiner,  as  a  contrivance  that  could  only  *  minister 
to  amusement  and  furnish  exercise  to  the  young.' 
Next  came  R.  B.'s  1  Tractable  Balloon ;'  and  J.  K?s 
Flying-machine  moved  by  steam.  The  latter  was 
so  liberal  in  his  views,  that  he  offered  to  sell  for 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  one-fourth  of  all  the 
benefits  that  might  accrue  from  his  invention — an 
offer  which  an  ungrateful  world  did  not  appreciate. 
Then  we  find  A  M.,  who  proposed  a  '  Royal  Condor 
Company  : '  and  J.  who  sought  to  gather  a  lesson 
in  flying  from  the  flight  of  the  carrion  crow ;  and 
G.  G,  who  having,  as  he  conceived,  shewn  how  to 
govern  a  balloon  in  its  ascent  and  descent,  now 
poured  out  his  wisdom  upon  modes  of  steering. 

Next  there  are  particulars  of  the  '  European 
Aeronautic  Society,  founded  to  establish  trips 
from  London  to  Paris,  to  Berlin,  to  Madrid,  to 
anywhere  and  everywhere ;  a  monstrous  machine 
called  the  « Eagle'  was  really  built,  and  was  really 
exhibited  at  Kennington:  but  instead  of  being 
lost  in  the  clouds,  it  was  lost  one  unfortunate  day 
in  the  Sheriffs  Court  R.  M.  then  proposed  a 
small  Aeronautic  Club,  the  members  of  which 
would  take  it  in  turn  to  have  balloon  pleasure- 
trips.  T.  S.  M,  after  racking  his  brain  about  flying- 
macldnes,  complained  how  unfeelingly  the  world 
treats  inventors  and  men  of  genius.  Next  came 
out  the  prospectus  for  an  '  Aeronautic  Association, 
for  applying  aerostatics  to  the  purposes  of  geogra- 
phical survey/  to  begin  with  the  deserts  of  Africa ; 
but  there  were  to  be  four  thousand  shares  of  two 
pounds  each,  half  to  be  paid  on  application,  and  the 
public  somehow  forgot  to  apply.  W.  B.  announced 
that  he  had  a  splendid  invention  that  would  solve 
the  problem  of  flying ;  but  when  J.  L.  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  it,  W.  B  declined  until  he  could 
make  a  profitable  market  of  it  G.  C.  came  forward 
with  a  complicated  assemblage  of  cylinders,  globes, 
umbrellas,  kites,  sails,  and  fans,  wherewith  to  solve 
the  problem  oi  flying.  Pneumadoipteros  gave 
mysterious  hints  of  a  machine  which  he  would 
make  public  as  soon  as  it  had  returned  him  a  good 
income;  and  another  inventor,  whose  apparatus 
could  be  'propelled  and  guided  through  the  air 
with  as  much  facility  as  boats  upon  the  surface 
of  the  Thames,'  nevertheless  deemed  it  '  not  con- 
sistent with  his  personal  interests  to  enter  into 
details  at  that  time.' 

All  these  crotchets  we  find  in  one  periodical 
between  1823  and  1838;  and  this  will  give  the 
reader  a  taste  of  what  the  twenty-eight  subse- 
quent years  have  produced.  Every  accident  which 
occurred  in  ballooning,  such  as  that  which  befell 
Mr  Cocking  in  1837,  was  followed  by  a  flood  of 
suggestions  for  new  forms  of  machine  or  modes  of 
management  And  this  activity  was  not  less  in 
France  than  in  England.  In  the  former  country, 
where  centralised  forms  of  government  are  familiar 
to  the  people,  most  of  the  aerostatic  inventors  have 
bent  their  anxious  eyes  towards  the  centre  of  power, 
in  order  to  obtain  state  patronage. 

There  certainly  is  something  to  say,  however 
little,  in  favour  of  the  aid  to  science  rendered  by 
ballooning.  The  art  of  flying  was  always  a  favourite 
speculation,  before  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
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balloon  was  constructed ;  for,  irrespective  of  the 
proud  pleasure  of  doing  something  which  no  one 
hud  done  before,  there  was  a  vague  belief  in  the 
ruind  of  each  inventor  that  real  usefulness  would 
result  from  the  achievement.  Those  who  raised 
themselves  to  a  great  height  by  smoke  or  lire, 
occupy  a  place  in  many  a  fable.  Abaris, 
Daxlalus,  the  pigeon  of  Archytas,  the  oracle  of 
Hierapolis,  the  British  king  Bladud,  all  live  in 
story  in  connection  with  such  supposed  deeds. 
Roger  Bacon  declared  his  belief  in  a  flying-machine, 
though  he  knew  of  no  one  who  had  seen  one. 
Van  Helmont  proved  very  eloquently,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  men  could  fly.  Bishop  Wilkins, 
Baptista  Porta,  Schott,  Cardan,  Fabri,  all  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  flying.  The  Jesuit,  Francis 
Laua,  asserted  the  same  thing,  but  denounced 
the  attempt  on  the  theological  ground,  that  the 
Almighty  would  never  allow  an  invention  to  succeed 
by  means  of  which  civil  government  could  so  easily 
be  disturbed.  Kircher,  Regiomontanus,  and  other 
semi-scientific  men,  speculated  on  the  same  idea. 
When  the  Montgolfiers,  in  1782,  really  raised  a  paper 
balloon  to  a  great  height  in  the  atmosphere  by  heat- 
ing and  expanding  the  air  within  it,  the  flying  theory 
went  into  retirement  for  a  time  ;  and  Joseph  Mont- 
golfier  cautiously  put  forth  a  hint,  that  possibly  the 
balloon,  in  an  improved  form,  *  might  be  employed 
for  victualling  a  besieged  town,  for  raising  wrecked 
vessels,  perhaps  even  for  voyages,  and  certainly,  in 
particular  cases,  for  observations  of  various  kinds  ; 
for  reconnoitring  the  position  of  an  army,  or  the 
course  of  vessels,  at  twenty-five  or  even  thirty 
leagues'  distance.'  The  first  men  who  really  left  the 
earth  in  a  balloon,  unattached  by  a  rope  of  any 
kind  to  the  ground,  were  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  and 
the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  in  1783.  The  subsequent 
aerial  voyages  of  Montgolfier,  Rozier,  Robert, 
Charles,  £ambeccari,  Blanchard,  Morveau,  Bertraml, 
Lunardi,  Jefferies,  Roniani,  Money,  Garnerin,  Brios- 
chi,  Andreani,  and  others,  familiarised  the  public 
with  the  pleasures  and  dangers  of  hydrogen  balloons. 
Gay-Lussac  and  Biot,  in  1804,  were  the  sort  of 
men  to  make  scientific  use  of  their  aerial  voyages  ; 
but  the  condition  of  meteorology  at  the  time  was 
scarcely  such  as  to  afford  them  the  means.  Then 
followed  half  a  century  or  so  of  exhibition-balloon- 
ing, venturesome  ascents  by  men  (and  women), 
who  were  paid  for  their  services  and  dangers  by 
the  owners  of  public  gardens  and  the  like ;  varied  by 
repulsive  attempts  to  make  aeronauts  of  horses  and 
cattle — evcn'Europa  and  the  bull.'  The  British 
Association  has,  however,  shewn  a  willingness 
to  encourage  reasonable  IkiIIooiuujj,  provided  the 
,  aeronauts  undertake  the  collection  ot  meteorological 
facts  when  high  up  in  the  atmosphere.  Mr  Green 
nude  useful  observations  of  this  kind  in  1843  ;  Mr 
Rush  made  five  ascents  in  1847  and  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  and  communicated  some  useful  scientific 
facts  to  the  Association.  Mr  Glaisher,  by  far  the 
most  successful  aeronaut  in  the  cause,  of  science, 
now  communicates  regularly  to  the  journals  the 
results  of  his  many  journeys— over  twenty  in 
number.  Every  one  of  them  ha3  been  productive 
of  valuable  observations  relating  to  atmospheric 
phenomena,  electric  and  magnetic,  hygrometric 
and  thermometric,  photometric  and  actinic.  Iu 
the  Report  of  the  Balloon  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  read  at  Birmingham  last  autumn,  Mr  i 
Glaisher  narrated  what  had  been  effected,  with  the 
aid  of  annual  grants  from  that  body,  4  to  examine 
the  electrical  conditions  of  the  air  at  urcat  heights  ; 
?   


to  verify  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  temperature 
as  found  from  summer-day  observations,  already 
made,  with  day  observations  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  principally  iu  the  winter  and  adjacent 
months  ;  to  make,  as  far  as  possible,  magnetic 
experiments,  spectroscope  observations,  and  records 
of  facts  relating  to  aerial  currents,  solar  radiation 
at  different  heights,  and  moisture  ;  and,  finally,  to 
make  arrangements  for  observations  at  night.'  To 
carry  out  this  last-named  purpose,  Mr  Glaisher 
caused  two  excellent  safety-lamps  to  be  made 
for  him,  that  would  give  light  enough  to  read 
off  observations  without  endangering  the  balloon 
or  its  appendages.  Gne  night-ascent  has  been  made 
in  this  way  ;  and  scientific  men  look  forward 
with  much  interest  to  a  continuation  of  them ; 
for  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  dur- 
ing the  night.  As  the  night-ascents  arc  more 
valuable  than  the  day,  so  are  the  winter-ascents 
than  those  made  in"  summer — because  they  are 
more  likely  to  fill  up  a  scientific  gap.  The  fruitful 
results  are  already  making  themselves  apparent. 
Professor  Phillips,  in  his  address  at  the  Birming- 
ham Meeting,  said  :  '  Mr  Glaisher  and  Mr  Coxwell, 
during  many  balloon-ascents  to  the  zone  of  life- 
destroying  cold,  far  alx>ve  our  mountain-tops,  have 
obtained  remarkable  data,  in  all  seasons  of  the 
vear,  and  through  a  vast  range  of  vertical  heights. 
The  result  is  to  shew  much  more  rapid  decrease 
near  the  earth,  much  slower  decrease  at  greater 
elevations,'  than  had  before  been  theoretically 
supposed. 

Ballooning  to  aid  in  war  is  insisted  on  by  many 
persons  as  among  the  good  things  to  come — if  there 
are  any  good  things  in  war.  During  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  republican  forces  were 
engaged  against  so  many  continental  armies,  an 
aeronautic  school  was  established  at  Meudon,  from 
which  four  balloon  corps  were  despatched  to  four 
great  armies,  one  to  each.  At  the  battle  of  Flcurus, 
in  1794,  Colonel  Coulette  went  up  in  a  balloon  to 
a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  remained  fixed 
there  by  a  rope,  watched  the  movements  of  the 
Austrian  army,  and  gave  signals  to  General  Jour- 
dan,  which  greatly  assisted  him  in  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  day.  In  the  great  recent  struggle  in 
America,  Low's  balloon  staff  was  attached  as  part 
of  M'Clellan's  army.  On  March  27, 1862,  Professor 
Steiner,  Captain  Burford,  and  Captain  Maynardier, 
ascended  in  a  balloon  outside  Charleston,  and  ascer- 
tained that  shells  had  been  thrown  by  the  Federals 
at  too  great  a  range  to  be  sufficiently  effective 
against  the  Confederate  batteries.  For  twenty 
years  past,  Mr  Coxwell  has  been  endeavouring  to 
indoctrinate  military  men  in  the  importance  of 
warlike  ballooning  ;  and  his  ascents  at  Aldershott 
and  Woolwich  have  not  been  without  some  influ- 
ence in  the  matter.  The  ascent  need  not  be  to  any 
very  great  height ;  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet,  the 
eye  takes  in  a  range  of  twenty  miles  radius,  or 
fortv  diameter,  if  the  air  be  clear. 

We  are  becoming  aeronautical  in  more  ways 
than  one.  On  the  12th  of  January  last,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  residence  at 
Campdeu  Hill,  to  found  an  1  Aeronautical  Society 
of  Great  Britain.'  The  noble  host  himself  was 
chosen  chairman ;  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  vice-chairman  ;  Lord  R.  Grosvenor, 
another  vice-chairman  ;  and  Mr  Glaisher,  treasurer. 
In  his  address  on  the  occasion,  Mr  Glaisher  said  : 
'  The  first  appearance  of  the  balloon  as  a  means  of 
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ascending  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  almost  within  the  recollection  of  men 
now  living  ;  hut  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
early  experiments,  it  has  scarcely  occupied  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  ;  nor  has  the  subject  of 
aerostation  been  properly  recognised  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  science.  The  main  reason  for  this  may 
have  been  that,  from  the  very  commencement, 
balloons  have  been,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
employed  merely  for  exhibition,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  public  entertainment  The  first  wonder  having 
ceased,  sundry  performances  have  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  pander  to  the  public  taste  for  the 
grotesque  and  the  hazardous ;  which  have  tended 
so  far  to  degrade  the  subject  that  it  has  been,  till 
very  recently,  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  scien- 
tific men  in  general.'  Here  the  Aeronautical 
Society  was  fitted  to  render  good  service.  '  A  chief 
branch  of  inquiry  by  the  Society  would  be  the 
department  relating  to  the  mechanical  expedients 
and  inventions  for  facilitating  aerial  navigation, 
and  obtaining  or  aiding  a  change  of  locality  at  the 
will  of  the  aeronaut.  Nearly  all  contrivances  for 
this  purpose  have  hitherto  failed,  or  have  only 
been  successful  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The 
chief  cause  of  these  failures  has  been  the  utter 
absence  of  a  correct  theory  of  the  action  of  surfaces 
at  different  velocities  upon  elastic  and  yielding 
media,  and  the  requirements  needed  to  obtain  a 
power  for  a  lever  upon  an  unstable  fulcrum.  When 
we  consider  that  the  act  of  flying  is  not  a  vital 
condition,  but  purely  a  mechanical  action,  and  that 
the  animal  creation  furnishes  us  with  models  of 
every  size  and  form,  both  simple  and  compound 
wings— -from  the  minutest  microscopic  insect,  to 
the  bird  that  soars  for  hours  above  the  highest 
mountain-range— it  seems  remarkable  that  no  cor- 
rect demonstration  has  ever  been  given  of  the 
combined  principles  upon  which  flight  is  performed, 
or  of  the  absolute  force  required  to  maintain  that 
flight.  In  the  absence  of  an  established  principle, 
much  time  and  money  have  been  wasted  in  attempts 
to  adapt  aerial  propellers  ;  and  it  will  be  the  office 
of  the  Society  to  bring  forward  any  information  or 
successful  experiment  illustrative  of  a  theory.' 

And  so  the  Society  was  established.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Patents  have  presented  copies  of  all 
the  specifications  for  patents  in  aerostation  from 
1617  to  the  present  time  ;  and  application  has  been 
made  for  a  room  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
for  receiving  the  Society's  models. 
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IN  NINE  CH  AIT E  RS.— CHAPTER  IV. 

There  was  a  pretty  sharp  row  about  that  evening's 
upset,  and  I  believe  the  captain  apologised  to 
Major  Horton  about  it  I  don't  think  the  old 
soldier  thought  any  the  less  of  the  captain  on 
account  of  it,  for  they  kept  very  good  friends  ;  but 
I  never,  during  the  next  four  days,  once  saw  the 
ladies  on  deck  alone ;  while,  as  for  Hicks  and  his 
party — well,  I  have  seen  a  few  ill  looks  pass  in  my 
time,  but  I  never  did  see  anything  quite  to  equal 
some  of  them  as  were  sent  from  that  party  after 
the  gray-bearded  old  major. 

We  were  a  crew  of  eighteen  men — all  told—four 
of  'em  being  fresh  hands,  shipped  at  Sydney  ;  and 
on  the  fourth  night  after  the  upset,  it  being  our 
watch,  Tom  and  me  leaned  over  the  bulwarks 
together,  talking  quite  low,  for  Hicks's  party  liad  a 
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table  and  chairs  close  by,  and  were  sitting  smoking 
and  drinking. 

'  Jack,'  says  Tom  to  me  all  at  once,  for  he  was  a 
deep,  quiet  chap,  always  thinking,  and  putting  this 
and  that  together—'  Jack,'  he  says,  '  there 's  some- 
thing up.' 

•All  right,' I  says;  'what  is  it  V 

'  Them  four  chaps  as  shipped  at  Sydney.' 

'  Well,  what  about  'em  ?  They  're  regular  swabs, 
anyhow.' 

'  They  're  a  bad  lot'  fays  Tom ;  and  then  Hicks's 
party  got  up,  and  came  sauntering  along  towards 
us. 

'I  watches  my  chance,'  says  Tom  in  the  same 
tone  ;  '  and  the  next  time  as  he  come  under,  down 
goes  the  harpoon,  and  I  hit  him  slap.  He  pulled 
hard  enough,  but  I  had  him ;  and  arter  so  much 
salt  tack,  a  bit  of  fish  is  first-rate,  if  it  is  only 
bonito.' 

♦  Eh  ?'  I  says,  for  I  couldn't  make  him  out 

1  Keep  dark,'  he  says  ;  '  they're  a-coming  back.' 

4  You  know,'  says  Tom,  going  on  again, '  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  sharp,  and  aim  straight :  any 
fellow  could  do  it ;  and  if  the  skipper  'U  let  us, 

we  '11          There,'  says  Tom,  *  they  re  gone  down 

now,  and  our  watch  is  up  ;  so  let 's  turn  in.' 

Only  that  I  knew  f  other  way,  I  should  have 
said  as  Tom  had  been  splicing  the  main  brace  ;  and 
I  followed  him  down,  and  turned  into  my  ham- 
mock close  aside  his^  hardly  knowing  what  to 
make  of  him. 

•Now,  I  tell  you  what,'  says  Tom,  beginning 
again, '  there 's  something  up,  my  lad.' 

♦  Well,'  I  says. 

•How  came  them  six  passengers  to  be  so 
thick  with  Rudd,  and  Johnson,  and  Brock,  and 
Perkins  ?' 

*  How  should  I  know?'  I  says.  '  Why,  what  an 
old  mare's-nest  hunter  you  are,  mate.' 

*  I 've  been  reckoning  'em  up,  Jack,  for  above  a 
week ;  and  I  knows  a  little  more  than  they  think 
for ;  and  now  I  just  want  to  get  one  more  knot 
undone,  and  then  I  shall  lay  it  all  afore  the 
skipper. — You  're  asleep,  ain't  you  t 

•  No,  I  ain't,'  I  says,  rousing  up,  for  I  had  been 
next  door  to  it 

'  Well,  I  tell  you  wliat,'  he  says,  « they  mean 
thatgold — that 's  what  they  mean ! ' 

« What  their  own  ?'  I  says,  getting  interested  ; 
for  though  I  chaffed  him,  I  thought  a  good  deal  of 
what  Tom  Black  said. 

'  No,  no,'  he  says — *  the  treasure ;  and  I 'm  blest 
if  I  don't  think  as  them  three  chests  o'  theirs  is  all 
on  'em  dummies. — Now,  then,  what  d'  yer  think  o' 
that,  lad? » 

I  was  so  took  aback  for  a  bit,  that  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think ;  so  I  says  :  '  What  mokes  you  think 
so?' 

'  What  do  they  want  to  be  such  good  friends 
with  them  four  chaps  for,  when  nobody  else  is 
there ;  and  not  know  'em  when  somebody 's  a 
looking  on  ?' 

I  didn't  say  anything. 

'  What  do  they  want  to  know  so  exactly  where 
the  ship  is,  and  to  get  her  place  marked  on  the 
chart  for?' 

I  didn't  answer. 

'  What  do  they  pretend  to  know  nothing  about 
the  sea  for,  and  always  call  every  sheet  and  bit  of 
tackle  by  tho  right  name,  and  have  their  sea-legs 
as  soon  as  they  come  aboard  ?' 

I  didn't  say  nothing. 
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'  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Jack  Cross,'  he  says, '  it *s 
my  belie*  as  there'll  be  a  fight  afore  long,  and 
p'raps  a  change  o'  skippers ;  and  if  so,  why,  the 
Lord  ha'  mercy  on  them  two  poor  gala.' 

'Tom,'  I  says,  growing  quite  husky,  '  surely  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that' 

'Mate,'  he  says,  ' there's  fifty  thousand  pound 
worth  o'  gold  in  them  little  boxes,  and  what  some 

chaps  would  do  for  that '  

'What's  the  matter?'  I  says  in  a  whisper,  for 
he 'd  stopped  short 

He  didn't  answer,  but  leaned  over  and  clapped  his 
hand  across  my  mouth,  and  of  course  I  lay  still  as 
could  be,  listening. 

After  a  minute,  he  takes  his  hand  away,  and 
says :  4  There  'a  some  devilment  up,  Jack  Cross, 
and  I'm  banged,  mate,  if  I  don't  think  it's  on  to- 
night.' 

He  spoke  so  huskily,  too,  and  seemed  so  warm, 
that  I  could  feel  my  heart  go  '  thud,  thud,'  like  a 
pump. 

1  Why,  what 's  up  V I  says. 
'  Mate,'  he  says,  '  there  fs  two  o*  them  Sydney 
chaps  in  the  watch  as  relieved  us ;  and  when  I 
stopped  you,  I  know  I  heard  some  one  a-stealing  up 
the  companion-ladder.' 

'Phew!'  I  says  very  softly.  'What  shall  we 
do  I' 

'  Let  the  captain  know,'  says  Tom. 
'  If  toe  can}  I  says ;  for  something  struck  me 
that  if  it  was  as  he  said,  we  should  be  stopped. 

'  Ah  I  if  we  can,'  he  says ;  and  we  slipped  out 
quietly,  and  were  both  ready  in  a  minute. 

'  Hadn't  we  better  rouse  up  these  chaps  ?'  I  said, 
for  there  was  half-a-dozen  down  beside  us. 

'  Wait  a  bit,'  says  Tom ;  '  p'raps  it 's  only  a  hum 
after  all.' 

So  we  stole  under  the  hammocks  to  the  ladder, 
And  as  I  was  first,  I  crept  up,  raised  my  head  above 
the  combings,  and  looked  round,  but  did  not  see 
anything  particular  ;  so  I  crawled  quietly  on  to  the 
deck,  and  waited  for  Tom,  Ho  was  aside  me  in  a 
moment,  and  we  were  beginning  to  feel  rather 
foolish,  and  to  think  we  had  both  of  us  better 
go  down,  when,  as  we  knelt  close  under  the  shade 
of  the  long-boat,  we  heard  a  bit  of  a  scuffle  aft,  and 
then  there  was  a  faint  cry,  and  a  heavy  plunge  in 
the  water,  and  then  another  cry,  but  fainter. 

'  Hush ! '  says  Tom,  grasping  my  arm  ;  and  then 
several  dusky  figures  ran  by  us,  seemingly  bare- 
footed, for  you  could  hear  the '  pad,  pad  of  their 
feet  on  the  deck,  and  directly  after  there  was 
another  short  Bcuffly  noise — the  sound  of  some  one 
trying  to  shout  with  a  hand  held  over  his  mouth 
— and  then  another  splash  in  the  water. 

'  Come  on,'  says  Tom ;  and  I  followed  him,  and 
we  crept  along  by  the  bulwark,  and  then  darted 
down  the  cabin  stairs,  stopping  a  moment  to  listen, 
and  then  we  heard  them  closing  the  hatch  we  had 
come  up,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  rope  being 
piled  on  it. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  in  an  instant,  when  I 
was  seized  by  the  throat,  and  a  voice  growled : 
♦Who's  this?  What's  the  ship's  course  altered 
for?' 

'  Look  out,  Mr  Smith,'  hissed  Tom :  '  mutiny ! 
They  '11  be  here  in  a  moment.' 

'  Damn  nonsense,'  roared  the  old  fellow,  pushing 
by  us,  and  running  on  deck ;  and  as  we  banged  at 
the  captain's  and  Major  Horton's  door,  we  heard  a 
gurgling  cry,  an  oath,  and  a  heavy  body  fiUL 
^Directly  after,  there  was  a  rush  down  the  stairs ; 


and  as  Major  Horton's  cabin  door  opened,  some 
struck  me  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head,  and  I 
fell;  but  was  conscious  enough  to  see  the  major, 
with  a  light  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other, 
send  one  fellow  down ;  to  hear  the  piercing 
screams  from  the  two  poor  girls,  whom  I  could  not 
help ;  and  then  to  hear  the  sound  of  shots  and 
oaths,  and  blows  in  the  captain's  cabin,  for  a  few 
moments ;  and  then  all  was  still-— except  the 
shrieks  of  the  poor  girls ;  while  directly  after  more 
lights  were  brought,  and  I  saw  lying  across  a  chair, 
with  his  head,  and  legs  upon  the  floor,  the  body  of 
the  poor  old  major ;  and  then  all  seemed  to  be 
blank  for  a  bit. 

The  next  thing  I  recollect  was  hearing  Hicks'a 
voice  giving  orders,  and  I  heard  him  say :  '  Over 
with  him ;  and  then  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  body  being  dragged  along  the  floor  of  the 
next  cabin,  and  then  Iheard  the  head  go  '  bump, 
bump '  up  the  cabin  stairs ;  then  scrape  along  the 
deck  ;  and  then  came  a  heavy  plunge  m  the  water. 

'  That 's  the  poor  skipper,'  I  thinks  to  myself ; 
and  just  then  somebody  walked  right  over  me,  and 
into  the  cabin,  and  I  saw  it  was  Hicks. 

'  Serve  this  old  beast  the  same,'  he  says ;  and 
Phillips  and  Johnson  takes  hold  of  the  poor  old 
gentleman's  legs,  and  drags  him  along ;  and  as  they 
knocked  the  chair  down,  there  was  a  cry  from  the 
inner  cabin. 

'  Silence  ! '  roared  Hicks,  dashing  the  but-end  of 
his  pistol  againBt  the  door ;  and  then  I  felt  the 
body  drawn  over  me,  and  the  warm  blood  drip  on 
my  face,  and  smear  across  it  as  it  was  dragged 
along.  Then  followed  the  '  bump,  bump '  ofthe 
head  up  the  stairs  ;  the  creeping,  rustling  noise  on 
the  deck ;  and  then  a  splash  told  me  the  poor  old 
gentleman  was  gone. 

Now,  just  then  I  was  in  a  sort  of  sleepy,  dreamy 
state — half-witted,  I  may  say.  I  could  see  and 
understand  all  that  passed,  and  vet  did  not  seem 
either  in  pain  or  afraid.  I  remember  thinking  that 
it  would  De  either  my  turn  or  else  Tom  Black's 
next ;  for  I  supposed  ho  was  knocked  on  the  head 
too,  and  lying  in  the  captain's  cabin ;  and  I  remem- 
ber, too,  feeling  very  sorry  for  those  two  girls; 
and  then  two  fellows  caught  hold  of  my  legs, 
dragged  me  up  the  cabin  stairs,  across  the  deck, 
and  then  I  felt  some  one  give  me  a  bit  of  a  heave, 
and  felt  the  shock  as  I  struck  the  water  ;  and  then 
it  was  as  if  new  life  rushed  through  me,  and  as  I 
rose  to  the  surface,  I  struck  out,  and  directly  after 
felt  the  ship's  side. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  first  things  they  must 
have  done,  and  the  thing  which  poor  Tom  and 
I  heard,  was  to  pitch  the  man  at  the  wheel 
overboard ;  for  the  ship  was  rolling  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  very  gently,  for  there  was 
no  breeze  on ;  and  very  fortunate  this  was  for 
me,  as  I  was  able  to  swim  along  the  side  and 
climb  up  on  to  the  rudder-chains,  where  I  had 
just  strength  enough  to  lash  myself  with  my 
handkercher,  when  I  turned  dead-sick  again,  and 
nearly  slipped  back  into  the  water.  But,  some- 
how or  another,  in  a  half-stupified  way,  I  managed 
to  cling  where  I  was,  getting  my  legs  well  twisted 
round  ;  and  there  I  hung,  drenched  with  the  sea, 
shivering  with  the  cold,  out  getting  brighter  and 
clearer  in  the  head,  which  I  now  found  was  badly 
cut ;  but  it  soon  stopped  bleeding ;  and  you  may 
well  suppose  mine  were  not  pleasant  thoughts, 
holding  on  there  under  the  stern  of  the  ship — cold, 
and  sick  at  heart,  and  waiting  for  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

If  any  poor  wretch  ever  longed  for  the  coming 
of  daylight,  I  was  that  poor  fellow,  as  clung  there, 
feeling  bo  weak  and  bad  at  times  that  I  could  have 
cried  like  a  child  ;  but  after  a  bit  I  thought  of  my 
bacca,  and  got  a  bit  in  my  mouth,  and  it  did  seem 
such  a  comfort  Being  quite  clear  in  my  head  now, 
and  only  in  pain — pretty  sharp  pain,  too,  from  the 
cut — I  could  think  of  all  the  events  of  the  night 
without  getting  muddled  and  confused,  as  I  did  at 
first  when  I  tried  to  ;  and  now  it  seemed  all  clear 
enough,  and  just  as  poor  Tom  thought,  for  it  was  a 
deep-laid  plot  to  get  the  treasure,  and  one  which 
haa  succeeded  only  too  well.  Ana  then  I  began  to 
think  about  how  many  had  been  killed,  and  I 
counted  up— two  of  the  men  in  the  watch ;  old 
Smith,  the  mate  ;  the  skipper ;  the  poor  old  major ; 
and  Tom  Black,  sir ;  and  then  I  wondered  whether 
they'd  killed  the  poor  gjris;  but  at  that  same 
moment  I  thought  about  Hicks  and  Phillips,  and  a 
regular  Bhudder,  and  a  sense  of  going  half  mod,  ran 
through  me,  so  that  for  a  few  moments  I  felt  half 
blind,  as  though  blood  ran  to  my  eves  ;  and  that 's 
how  I  felt  every  time  I  thought  of  those  two 
scoundrels. 

The  more  I  thought  of  the  bloody  deed  of  the 
past  night,  the  more  impossible  it  seemed ;  for 
though  we  used  to  hear  tell  of  such  things,  and  the 
old-salts  knew  many  a  pirate  yarn,  yet  it  didn't 
seem  to  belong  to  these  times,  and  I  almost  fancied 
I  was  making  a  fool  of  myself. 

But  there  was  no  deceit  about  it — worse  luck — 
and  soon  I  began  to  count  up  how  many  chaps 
were  left ;  and  I  reckoned  there 'd  be  eight,  'and 
not  one  of  'em  as  would  turn  pirate,  I 'd  swear,'  I 
says  to  myaelf.  And  then  I  wondered  what  they 'd 
do  with  them,  for  they  were  all  caged  up  safe  in 
the  forecastle.  1  Why,  they  H  shove  them  in  one  of 
the  quarter-boats  with  the  ladies,  and  cast  them 
adrift,'  I  says. 

Morning  at  last :  first,  a  faint  light ;  then,  a  red 
glow ;  and  then,  with  a  rush,  up  came  the  sun, 
seeming  to  make  every  wave  a  mass  of  jewels 
dancing  in  a  flood  of  red  gold,  while  the  sky  looked 
bo  assuring  and  sociable,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
that  such  a  bloody  deed  should  have  been  done  in  the 
darkness.  Every  warm  ray  served  to  cheer  me  up, 
and  give  hope  of  life,  till  I  thought  again  of 
what  was  to  become  of  me  ;  was  I  to  be  shot, 
or  to  fall  off  for  the  sharks,  or  be  drowned, 
or  what?  But  another  glance  at  the  warm 
sun  and  the  bright  sky  cheered  me  on  again ; 
and  I  thought  I'd  wait  till  they  sent  the  rest 
of  the  crew  off  in  a  boat,  and  then  I'd  swim  off 
to  them,  and  risk  the  sharks. 

And  now  there  seemed  some  moving  about,  for 
the  rudder  was  shifted,  and  the  ship  made  some 
way ;  but,  directly  after,  it  fell  calm,  and  she  swung 
round,  so  that  I  got  the  full  glow  of  the  sun,  which 
began  to  dry  me  a  bit,  and  warmed  my  stiffened 
and  chilled  limbs.  Then  I  could  hear  tnem  dash- 
ing water  about,  and  swabbing  the  decks,  as  busy 
as  could  be. 

♦That's  to  get  rid  of  the  blood,'  I  says;  and 
soon  after  I  hears  a  good  deal  of  noiae,  and  talking, 
and  swearing ;  and  then  there  was  a  pistol-shot, 
and  directly  after  a  splash  in  the  water ;  and  after  a 
bit  I  saw  a  body  float  along,  and  knew  the  face  as 
that  of  a  mate  as  had  been  in  my  watch — a  good 
man  and  true — and  while  I  was  looking  sorrow- 
fully at  him,  there  came  a  sharp  rush  in  the  water, 


and  then  he  was  dragged  under,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more ;  but  at  the  same  moment  from  above  my 
head  I  heard  a  faint  scream,  and  the  whispering  of 
voices,  and  then  the  closing  of  a  window. 

The  sound  of  those  voices  revived  me,  so  that  I 
roused  up,  or  I  believe  I  should  have  slipped  into 
the  water,  I  felt  that  sick  and  dizzy,  and  then  the 
sharks  would  have  had  another  meaL  I  suppose  I 
was  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  besides,  I  had 
never  seen  any  horrors  before;  while  there  had 
been  enough  during  the  last  few  hours  to  upset  any 
poor  fellow.  I  must  have  gone  ;  for  I  had  tied  my 
handkercher  round  my  head,  because  the  cut  was 
painfuL 

By  and  by,  I  heard  the  boat  lowered,  and  splash 
in  the  water ;  and  after  a  bit,  as  if  they  were  put- 
ting in  provision  and  water,  I  heard  her  push  off, 
ana  made  ready  for  a  swim,  or  else  to  shout  to 
them.  So  I  leaned  out  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
watched  till  she  came  in  sight ;  for  I  dared  not  let 
those  on  deck  see  me ;  but  when  at  last  I  did  see 
her,  my  heart  seemed  quite  to  sink,  for  there  were 
only  six  men  in  her,  and  the  young  ladies  were  not 
there  ;  while,  after  a  bit  of  study  of  the  faces,  I 
made  out  as  it  was  the  cook  that  was  left  behind. 

'  Poor  gals,  poor  gals ! '  I  muttered  to  myself, 
and  I  shrunk  back  in  the  chains,  and  sat  there 
thinking,  and  giving  up  all  hope  of  going  with  the 
boat,  for  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  could ;  and  so,  without 
seeing  me,  the  poor  chaps  rowed  away,  and  at  last 
got  to  be  quite  a  little  speck. 

The  heat  of  the  day  came,  and  still  it  was  calm ; 
then  the  evening,  and  I'd  sat  there  with  nothing 
to  keep  me  up  out  a  bit  of  tobacco ;  and  now  I 
knew  it  would  soon  be  sunset,  for  the  sky  was 
getting  all  glorious  again.  I  had  not  heard  any 
more  of  the  young  ladies,  though  I  fancied  once 
the  window  opened ;  but  from  where  I  was,  I  could 
not  climb  up,  nor  yet  see ;  and  so  I  sat  and  waited, 
meaning  to  try  and  climb  on  deck  when  it  was 
dark,  for  I  felt  famished. 

Every  now  and  then,  I  could  hear  the  fellows 
shouting  and  singing,  and  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  plenty  of  grog  on  the  way.  This  set  me 
thinking  again  about  Hicks  ana  Phillips,  and  I 
could  feel  now  as  nothing  was  too  baa  for  the. 
villains ;  and  I  tried  whether  I  could  not  climb  up 
to  the  window  where  the  ladies  were,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  I,  single-handed,  could  do  nothing. 
But  I  soon  found  out  that  I  could  not  manage  it, 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  till  it  was  dark, 
when  perhaps  they  could  hang  out  something  to 
help  me. 

I  was  sitting  waiting  for  the  night,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  heard  the  window-glass  up  above  me 
dashed  out,  and  the  little  pieces  fell  spattering  into 
the  water ;  and  then  I  know,  for  a  few  moments,  I 
went  mad,  and  frothed  at  the  mouth  Shriek  after 
shriek,  and  the  noise  of  struggling;  prayers  for 
mercy,  help,  pity;  and  all  in  the  most  heart- 
rending tones ;  the  knocking  together  of  furniture 
and  breaking  of  glass ;  and  still,  above  all  those 
pitiful  cries  for  help,  there  came  the  angry  voices 
of  men  and  oaths ;  once,  I  felt  sure,  blows ;  and 
still  the  cries  continued,  and  all  at  once  ceased. 
Then  there  was  the  loud  banging  of  a  door,  and 
noise  and  swearing  on  the  deck  ;  and  all  the  while 
I  was  holding  my  head  tight  against  the  side  of  the 
ship,  to  keep  it  from  splitting,  for  it  seemed  as 
though  my  brain  must  burst  my  skulL 

After  a  bit,  I  heard  a  loud  wailing  sob,  and  such 
a  bitter  cry  as  brought  the  pitying  tears  coursing 
-   :  
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down  my  rough  cheeks,  and  that  seemed  to  do  me 
fjood,  and  I  tried  to  make  her  as  cried  hear  me. 
But  I  could  not,  and  then  I  listened  again,  and  1 
heard  a  choking  voice  Ray  :  4  God  !  Father,  forgive 
us,  for  we  cannot  live  ! '  and  then  it  was  quite  (lark, 
and  I  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  those  two 
sisters  bidding  one  another  good-bye,  so  sweetly  and 
lovingly,  and  my  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  for  a  horrid  chill  ran  through  me,  and  I 
knew  they  were  going  to  jump  in.  4  btop,  stop  !'  I 
cried  at  last,  in  a  voice  that  I  didn't  know  for 
mine. 

4  Who  spoke  ?'  I  heard  from  above  me. 

'  Hush  f '  I  whispered,  leaning  out  as  far  I  could 
— 4  hush !  it  is  me— -John  Cross.  And  then  I  heard 
a  sound  as  if  some  one  had  fallen  on  the  ground. 
A  few  minutes  after  I  heard  the  voice  again. 

4  Pray — pray,  save  us !  For  Heaven's  sake,  help ! ' 

•  Yes,  yes !'  I  said  ;  4  but  speak  low,  or  we  shall 
be  heard. — Miss  Mary?' 

'  Yea,'  cried  the  voice  eagerly. 
4  Is  there  a  rope  of  any  kind  there  ? ' 
There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then  Bhe 
said:  4 No!' 
4  Are  you  listening  ?'  I  said. 
4  Yes,'  she  whispered. 

4  Then  take  the  sheets  from  the  cots,  and  tie 
them  tightly  together,  and  then  fasten  one  end  to 
the  table  ;  tightly,  mind.' 

I  waited  while  I  could  hear  her  busily  toiling, 
but  in  a  few  moments  the  voice  whispered  despair- 
ingly :  *  I  can  never  tie  them  tightly  enough.' 

4  Never  mind,'  I  said ;  4  only  tie  them,  all  you 
can  find,  together,  and  lower  them  down.' 

Soon  after,  something  white  was  lowered  from 
the  cabin  window,  and  hung  down,  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards  ;  and  at  last,  after  many  tries, 
I  reached  it.  More  and  more  came  down,  till  there 
was  far  more  than  I  wanted,  when  I  made  the 
knots  fast,  and  whispered  to  her  to  draw  up. 
4  Now,'  I  said, 4  as  soon  as  it  is  tight,  twist  all  you 
have  round  the  table-leg,  and  hold  on.' 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  found  the  sheet-rope  would 
bear  my  weight,  and  directly  after,  I  was  holding 
on  by  the  cabin-window,  with  those  two  poor  girls 
clinging,  crying  to  me,  and  begging  me  to  save 
them. 

I  felt  most  mad,  as  I  looked  at  them  by  the  light 
of  the  cabin  lantern.  Hair  torn  down ;  dresses 
half  dragged  from  their  shoulders ;  while,  right 
across  the  face  of  Miss  Mary,  was  a  mark  as  of  a 
blow,  while  her  poor  lip  was  cut  and  bleeding. 

4 Oh,  pray — pray,  save  us!'  she  cried,  putting 
her  poor  hand  on  mine,  as  I  clung  there. 

*  As  I  hope  Clod  may  save  me/ 1  said  ;  *or  I'll 
die  for  you.' 

And  then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments ; 
and  if  I  had  dared,  I  should  have  kissed  the  soft 
liand  that  nestled  against  mine  so  trustingly,  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  cowardly,  and  I  did  not. 

4  And  now,'  I  whispered, 4 1 'm  going  on  deck.' 

4  Ah  !  don't  leave  us,'  sobbed  Miss  Madeline. 

4  It  is  to  try  what  I  can  do  to  get  you  away,'  I 
whispered ;  and  then  the  poor  girl,  who  seemed 
half  fainting,  sank  down,  Kneeling  on  the  floor, 
and  her  sister  leaned  over  her,  and  said  to  me : 
4  We  '11  pray  for  you,  Cross.' 

4  Then  I  Bhall  succeed,'  I  said,  for  I  felt  that  I 
should  ;  and  so  I  left  them,  feeling  nerved  to  have 
done  anything  in  their  defence. 

I  soon  was  over  the  poop,  and  crawling  close 
under  the  bulwarks,  when  I  found  that  the  man 


by  the  binacle-light  was  fast  asleep,  for  the  6hip 
made  no  way  at  all.  I  stopped  in  the  darkness  for 
a  few  minutes,  listening,  and  could  hear  voices  in 
the  fore-cabin ;  and  it  was  evident  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  drunkenness  and  carousing  going 
forward.  Half-a-dozen  stanch,  well-armed  fellows 
could  have  secured  the  ship,  I  felt  sure,  as  I  opened 
my  knife  that  hung  by  a  lanyard  to  my  waist,  and 
then  shoving  it  open  in  my  "belt,  I  crawled  to  the 
skylight,  and  looked  down  into  the  passengers' 
cabin,  where  I  could  see  Hicks,  Phillips,  and  two 
more  playing  cards,  while  another  lay  on  the 
bulkhead  asleep.  It  was  a  good  thing  I  had  no 
pistol  in  my  hand,  or  I  should  have  had  that 
Hicks's  blood  upon  my  head  then. 

I  crept  away  from  the  skylight  and  under  the 
bulwarks  again,  though  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and 
began  making  my  way  towards  the  other  boat  as 
hung  from  the  davits ;  when  all  at  once,  some  one 
had  me  by  the  throat,  and  tried  to  turn  me  on  my 
back  ;  but  I  was  too  quick,  for  I  had  my  knife 
against  his  ribs  in  a  moment,  and  hissed  out: 
4  You  're  a  dead  man  if  you  6tir.' 

That  was  sharp  practice,  for  we  were  both  on 
our  knees  close  against  the  bulwarks,  and  I  could 
feel  his  hot  breath  right  in  my  face,  as  he  must 
have  felt  mine.  Just  then,  he  gave  a  bit  of  a  shift, 
and  my  knife  pricked  him,  for  I  meant  what  I 
said  then  ;  but  the  prick  made  him  start  so  that  he 
|  a  bit  got  the  better  of  me,  and  had  tight  hold  of  my 
hand  which  held  the  knife. 

4  Now,  you  murdering,  piratical  scoundrel,',  he 
hissed  between  his  teeth  ;  and  I  began  to  feel  that 
if  I  didn't  look  sharp  I  should  have  the  worst  of  it. 
4  Now  give  up  the  knife,  you  dog,  or  I  '11 
strangle  you,  if  it 's  only  for  poor  Jack's  sake.' 

4 Hullo!'  I  says  in  a  whisper,  slackening  my 
hold. 

4  Hullo !'  he  says  in  a  whisper,  slackening  his 
hold. 

4  What,  Tom,  matey !'  I  says. 

4  What,  Jack,  old  lad  !'  he  says ;  and  I 'm  blessed 
if  we  didn't  hug  each  other  like  two  great  gals. 

4 Why,  I  thought  they'd  knocked  you  on  the 
head,'  I  says, 

4  Why,  I  see  them  pitch  you  overboard,'  he  says. 

4  Yes,'  I  says ;  4  but  I  got  on  the  rudder-chains.' 

*  Ah  1'  he  says ; 4  and  in  the  tussle  I  was  knocked 
down ;  but  I  got  down  below  after,  and  got  in  that 
empty  water-cask.  I  ain't  been  out  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

4  Who's  on  deck  ?'  I  says. 

4  Only  that  chap  at  the  wheel,'  he  says, 4  for  I 've 
been  all  round.' 

And  then  we  had  a  whisper  together  for  five 
minutes,  which  ended  in  our  creeping  up  to  where 
the  boat  hung. 

4  There 's  water  in  her,'  says  Tom. 

4  And  there's  safe  to  be  some  biscuit  in  the 
locker,'  I  says. 

4  But,'  savB  Tom,  4  hadn't  we  better  stop  in 
hiding  1   We  shall  be  starved.' 

4  Tom,  mate,'  I  says ;  and  then  I  whispered  to 
him  about  what  I 'd  heard  and  what  I 'd  seen,  when 
he  stopped  me. 

4 Hold  hard,  mate,'  he  says;  4 just  see  if  the 
boat-hook  and  the  oars  are  in.    I 'm  with  you.' 

Everything  was  in  its  place ;  and  then  cautiously 
we  undid  the  ropes,  and  began  slowly  to  lower 
down  the  boat,  meaning  to  fasten  the  lines  at  last, 
and  slide  down.  The  blocks  ran  easy  enough,  but 
on  such  a  silent  night,  do  what  we  could,  there  was  I 
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some  noise ;  and  at  last  ono  of  the  wheels  gave 
such  a  chirrup,  that  the  noise  in  the  cabin  stopped, 
and  we  stopped  too  ;  and  directly  after,  some  one 
came  up  the  cabin  stairs  and  on  deck  ;  and  as  we 
cowered  close  together  under  the  bulwarks,  holding 
on  to  the  rope*,  and  trembling  lest  we  should  let 
them  slip  ever  so  little,  Hicks — for  I  knew  his 
step — walked  close  by  us  right  forward,  and  then 
back  on  the  other  side,  where  he  kicked  the  man 
by  the  wheel  savagely,  and  spoke  to  him  once  or 
twice,  but  there  was  no  answer,  and  then  muttering 
to  himself,  he  went  below  again. 

*  That  was  close,'  said  Tom,  for  he  had  almost 
brushed  against  us  ;  and  then  we  each  took  a  long 
breath,  and,  amidst  a  good  deal  of  noisy  talk,  the 
boat  kissed  the  water,  and  we  lashed  our  ropes 
fast. 

'Now,  if  we  only  had  some  more  prog,'  said 
Tom, '  I  wouldn't  care.' 

*  Don't  stop,  mate,'  I  says ;  'there's  lines  in  the 
locker,  and  p  raps  they 've  something  in  the  cabin.' 

'  All  right,'  says  Tom ;  and  he  slia  over  the  side, 
and  was  in  the  boat  in  a  moment ;  but  not  without 
rattling  one  of  the  oars,  and  I  trembled  again  for 
fear  he  should  have  been  heard.  But  all  was  quiet, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  beside  him ;  and  as 
we  couldn't  unhook  the  boat,  I  cut  the  ropes  fore 
and  aft,  and  then  Tom  slowly  worked  her  along 
and  under  the  cabin  window  where  those  demons 
were  sitting ;  then  past  the  window  of  the  captain's 
cabin,  round  the  rudder,  and  then  there  was  a 
joyful  cry,  for  I  had  fast  hold  of  the  sheets  hang- 
ing down. 

*  Make  her  fast  with  the  painter,  Tom,'  I  said  ; 
and  up  I  went,  and  next  minute  stood  between 
those  two  poor  creatures,  both  of  them  clinging 
to  me  in  that  sad  way — it  was  pitifuL 

'Hush!'  I  said — 'not  a  sound;'  and  then 
drawing  up  the  sheet,  I  just  looked  at  the  knots, 
and  made  it  fast  round  Miss  Madeline,  for  Miss 
Mary  would  not  go  first  Poor  girl,  she  tried  all 
she  could  to  help  me ;  and  so,  she  creeping  out 
herself,  I  lowered  Miss  Madeline  down  into  the 
boat,  and  the  shaken  sheet  told  me  all  was  right 

'  God  bless  you  for  this,'  whispered  Miss  Mary, 
as  I  made  the  sheet-rope  fast  round,  her.  '  Be  kind 
to  us,  for  we  are  in  your  hands.' 

I  didn't  say  anything,  but  I  did  kneel  down 
and  kiss  her  hand  that  time.  She  was  a  deal  more 
active  than  her  sister;  and  in  another  minute,  I 
had  her  lowered  down  into  the  boat,  and  Tom  cast 
off  the  sheet. 

'  Shy  down  some  blankets,'  he  whispered  ;  and 
I  dragged  those  out  that  were  in  the  cots,  and  threw 
them  down,  and  the  pillows  too.  On  the  table 
was  biscuit,  cheese,  meat,  and  cake,  and  these  I 
slipped  into  a  pillow-case,  and  lowered  down.  In 
the  lockers,  too,  were  biscuit- tins,  and  two  wicker- 
covered  bottles ;  and  these  I  lowered  down,  for  I 
felt  safe  now,  knowing  how  soon  I  could  slip  down, 
and  that  the  ladies  were  out  of  danger ;  fori  knew, 
if  discovered,  pursuit  would  be  vain  in  the  dark. 
So,  as  fast  as  I  could,  I  lowered  down  cases  of  pre- 
served meat,  and  wine,  and  everything  of  use  that 
I  could  find  in  the  lockers,  when,  giving  a  glance 
round,  I  thought,  now  I'll  go.  I  thought  the 
sheet-rope  might  come  in,  though,  as  an  awning, 
so  I  stooped  down  to  untie  it,  meaning  to  slip  it 
round  the  leg  after,  and  slide  down  with  it  double, 
so  that  I  could  then  loose  one  end,  and  draw  it 
after  me.  It  was  hard  work,  though,  for  the  knots 
had  been  strained,  and  I  kneeled  at  last,  and  tried 


my  teeth ;  but  they  were  no  good ;  and  I  pulled 
my  knife  out  of  my  belt,  cut  the  knot,  drew  up 
enough  so  as  it  should  give  double,  and  was  pass- 
ing it  round  the  leg,  when  I  heard  a  noise,  started 
up,  and  leaped  on  one  side,  just  as  Hicks  stood 
in  the  door,  and  fired  at  me.  He  had  lowered  his 
revolver  to  cock  for  another  shot,  but  he  had  not 
time,  for  I  was  on  him  in  an  instant,  with  my 
kuife  driven  deep  into  his  throat  and  chest ;  and 
then,  as  he  fell  with  a  wild  gulling  cry,  I  wrenched 
out  the  knife,  dragged  to  the  door,  and  was  out  of 
the  window,  just  as  Tom  was  climbing  up  by 
means  of  the  boat-hook,  for  he  could  not  reach  the 
sheet 

•Back,'  I  says— 'back  quickly,  and  cast  off  the 
painter;  and  while  he  was  getting  out  of  my 
way,  I  had  time  enough  to  see  Hicks  give  two  or 
three  clutches  at  the  carpet,  and  then  lie  stilL  The 
moment  after,  I  was  in  the  boat,  and  with  one 
tremendous  shove,  sent  her  yards  away  from  the 
ship,  as  it  were  into  a  thick  bank  of  darkness. 

'Lie  down,'  I  whispered  to  the  ladies ;  and  Mifs 
Madeline  crept  to  her  sister's  feet,  while  Tom  and 
I  got  out  the  oars,  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
paddled  away,  not  daring  to  make  a  sound,  for  there 
was  a  noise  on  board,  and  three  or  four  shots  were 
fired  lit  random  out  of  the  cabin  window.  Then 
we  could  see  them  on  deck,  and  some  one  fired  a 
pistol  off  again ;  but  the  bullet  never  came  near 
us. 

'They're  going  to  try  and  launch  a  boat,  I 
expect,'  said  Tom  with  a  chuckle ;  '  and  there 's 
the  dingey,  as  '11  hold  two  comfortable ;  and  as  for 
the  long-boat,  I  don't  think  they  '11  get  her  over 
the  side  to-night' 

4  Pray— pray,  row  fast,'  cried  Miss  Mary.  '  Can't 
we  help  V  and  she  moved  forward  as  if  to  get  to 
an  oar. 

'  God  bless  you,  no,  miss ! '  I  said  in  a  whisper  ; 
'we'll  bend  to  it  directly.'  And  then  we  paddled 
a  little  further  off,  till  I  thought  they  couldn't 
hear  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  when  we  both  bent 
to  it,  and  rowed  stroke  for  stroke  for  a  good  hour, 
and  all  on  right  through  the  thickest  darkness  I 
ever  saw,  and  long  after  the  lights  in  the  cabin 
window  of  the  good  ship  Southern  Star  had  dis- 
appeared. 

All  at  once  Tom  stopped,  and  threw  in  his  oar. 

'  What  is  it  V  I  saye.  , 

'Matey,'  he  says,*' I  haven't  had  bit  nor  sup 
since  tea  last  night ;  and  I  think  we  shall  work 
better  after  somethin'.' 

I  hadn't  thought  of  it  before  ;  but  I  knew  how 
weak  I  felt,  and  so  I  pulled  in  my  oar  too,  and 
Tom  pulled  up  one  of  the  biscuit-tins,  and  found 
the  cheese  and  a  bottle. 

'Lend  me  your  knife,  Jack,'  he  says,  and  my 
hand  went  naturally  enough  to  my  belt ;  but  the 
moment  after  I  shuddered,  and  told  him  to  break 
the  cheese,  pretending  I  could  not  get  at  it 

Just  as  we  pushed  off,  I  could  see  by  the  cabin 
lights  that  Miss  Madeline  had  crept  down  at  her 
sister's  feet ;  but  on  feeling  now  in  the  dark,  I  found 
they  were  sitting  side  by  side  ;  so  I  got  one  of  the 
blankets  over  them,  and  then,  after  a  deal  of  per- 
suading, managed  to  get  them  to  take  some  of  tho 
biscuit  and  cheese,  and  some  wine.  Tom  and  I 
took  a  sup  each,  and  put  our  biscuit  and  cheese  on 
the  seat  by  us,  and  made  ready  for  a  start  again, 
eating  as  we  went  on,  and  then  rowing  as  true  as 
we  could,  so  as  to  keep  the  l>oat's  head  the  same 
way ;  and  without  any  more  Btoppage,  for  wo  knew 
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what  trouble  those  poor  gals  were  in,  starting  as 
they  were  at  every  splash,  we  laid  down  to  our 
work,  and  rowed  on,  hour  after  hour,  right  away 
into  the  thick  darkness. 

PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 

Dramatic  authors  have  no  reason  now-a-daya  to 
echo  Dryden's  anathema  upon  the  man  who  first 
wrote  good  prologues  ;  that  rent-charge  on  wit  has 
not  heeu  levied  for  many  a  year.  A  new  play 
fitted  with  the  appendages  of  prologue  and  epilogue, 
would  create  much  the  same  sort  of  sensation 
among  a  modern  audience  as  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman  with  a  pigtail  would  excite  in  a  fashion- 
able assembly.  The  '  Occasional  Address,'  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  prologue,  may  now  and  then  be 
heard ;  but  the  once  potent  auxiliaries  of  the  drama- 
tist liave  long  since  gone  to  dusty  death,  in  the 
lumber-room  of  literature. 

Wise  and  witty  Rosalind  says :  '  If  it  be  true  that 
good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true  that  a  good  play 
needs  no  epilogue.  Yet,  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes ;  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by 
the  help  of  a  good  epilogue.'  Shakspeare,  however, 
seems  to  have  had  little  faith  in  his  own  preach- 
ment, and  seldom  sought  to  cajole  his  audience 
into  applauding  his  plays.  Henry  VIII.  is  the 
only  one  among  them  provided  with  prologue  and 
epilogue ;  Troum  and  Oressida,  ana  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  have  prologues,  but  no  epilogues  ;  while 
A  Midsummer  Nighgt  Dreamy  Ae  You  Like  It,  The 
Tempest,  and  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  are 
furnished  with  epilogue  only.  Shakspeare's  pro- 
logues are  merely  explanations  of  the  coming  action, 
telling  the  audience  now  they  may 

See  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours. 

His  epilogues  are  more  noteworthy.  That  to 
Henry  IV.  is  altogether  a  curiosity,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  as  much  m  the  interest 
of  the  management  as  that  of  the  author.  A  dancer 
is  made  the  mouthpiece  of  the  dramatist ;  why,  we 
gather  from  his  own  hps :  '  Be  it  known  to  you  (as 
it  is  very  well),  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a 
displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  patiences  for  it,  and 
to  promise  you  a  better.  I  did  mean;  indeed,  to 
pay  you  with  this ;  which  if,  like  an  lU  venture, 
it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and  you,  my 
gentle  creditors,  lose.  ....  If  you  be  not  much 
cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  con- 
tinue the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make 
you  merry  with  fair  Katherine  of  France ;  where, 
for  anything  I  know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat, 
unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions, 
for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the 
man  ! ' 

Three  out  of  Shakspeare's  four  epilogues  are 
alike  in  one  respect— he  appeals  chiefly  to  the 
ladies  to  crown  his  play  with  success,  and  uses 
pretty  nearly  the  same  argument  in  each.  Rosalind 
says :  *  I  charge  you,  0  women,  for  the  love  you 
bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  the  play  as  pleases 
them ;  and  so  I  charge  you,  0  men,  for  the  love 
you  bear  to  women  (as  I  perceive  by  your  simper- 
ing none  of  you  hate  them),  that  between  you  and 
the  women,  the  play  may  please ! '  So  '  all  the 
gentlewomen  have  forgiven  me,'  says  the  dancer ; 
4  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which 


seen  before  in  such  an  assembly ! '  And  again  in 
Henry  VIII.,  the  epilogue  speaker  argues  : 

I  fear 

All  the  expected  good  we  are  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women, 
For  such  a  one  we  shewed  them.   If  they  smile, 
And  say  'twill  do,  I  know,  within  a  while, 
All  the  best  men  are  ours;  for  'tis  ill  hap, 
If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  them  clap ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  prologues  and  epilogues 
are  briefly  and  spiritedly  written ;  but  they  did  not 
approve  the  custom,  although  they  occasionally 
bowed  to  it  One  of  their  prologues  commences : 
To  promise  much  before  a  play  begin, 
Ana  when  'tis  done,  ask  pardon,  is  a  sin 
We  '11  not  bo  guilty  of. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  prologues  and  epilogues  printed 
with  their  dramas  were  furnished  by  other  pens, 
when  the  plays  were  revived  after  their  authors' 
decease  ;  and  from  Manager  Henslowe's  Diary,  we 
learn  that  five  shillings  was  the  price  usually  paid 
for  such  things.  In  the  prologue  written  for  the 
revival  of  The  Nice  Valour,  Fletcher's  aversion  to 
the  practice  of  begging  the  audience's  favour  is  thus 
plainly  avowed : 

It 's  grown  a  fashion  of  late  in  these  days, 

To  come  and  beg  a  sufferance  to  our  plays  : 

Faith,  gentlemen,  our  poet  ever  writ 

Language  so  good,  mixed  with  such  sprightly  wit, 

He  made  the  thcAtre  ao  sovereign 

With  his  rare  scenes,  he  scorned  this  crouching  vein. 

We  stabbed  him  with  keen  daggers,  when  we  prayed 

Him  write  a  prefaco  to  a  play  well  made  I 

Ben  Jonson  converted  the  prologue  into  a  weapon 
of  offence,  with  which  he  attacked  his  more  popular 
rivals.  Thus,  in  the  prologue  to  Every  Man  in  hie 
Humour,  after  declaring  he  scorns  to  nght  over  the 
Wars  of  the  Hoses  with  rusty  swords  and  '  foot  and 
half-foot  words,'  he  announces  his  comedy  as  being 
a  model  one,  such  as  other  plays  should  be : 

Where  neither  Chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down,  the  boys  to  please ; 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afcard 
The  gentlewomen  ;  nor  rolled  bullet  heard 
To  say,  it  thunders  ;  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth  come ; 
But  deeds  and  language,  such  as  men  do  use, 
And  persons,  snch  as  Comedy  would  choose, 
When  she  would  shew  an  image  of  the  times, 
And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes. 

On  another  occasion,  he  reminded  his  auditors  that 
he  did  not  deal  in  forced  and  monstrous  action ; 
but  observed  the  laws  of  time,  place,  and  persons  ; 
seeking,  too,  to  mix  some  profit  with  the  pleasure 


he  provided ;  and  so  little  was  Ben  given  to  the 
crouching  vein,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  tell  his 
patrons  that,  should  they  receive  his  play  with  dis- 
approbation, it  would  prove  that  they  had  lost  the 
art  of  judging,  not  he  the  art  of  writing. 

The  performances  at  our  Elizabethan  theatres 
always  commenced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets ;  a 
second  flourish  was  the  prelude  to  the  Induction,  if 
there  happened  to  be  one  ;  and  a  third  ushered  in 
the  prologue,  the  speaker  of  which  was  attired  in  a 
long  black  velvet  cloak,  and  sometimes  wore  a 
crown  of  laurel  or  bay.  This  rule  was  occasionally 
broken,  as  in  Shakspeare's  Troilue  and  Oressida, 
when  he  appeared  as 

A  prologue  armed — but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author's  pen  or  actor's  voice  ;  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  us  our  argument. 
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Little  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  actor's  option 

The  cloaks  -we  wear,  the  legs  -we  make,  the 
Wo  stand  in  most  be  one ;  and  one  the  face 
Not  altered,  nor  exceeded ;  if  it  be, 
A  general  hiss  hangs  on  our  levity. 

Originally,  the  delivery  of  both  prologue  and 
epilogue  devolved  upon  the  author  himself;  but  the 
poets  soon  delegated  the  unwelcome  office  to  others, 
and  every  theatre  had  its  recognised  speaker  of 
prologues  and  epilogues.  Rosalind  tells  us  it  was 
not  the  fashion  to  give  the  lady  the  epilogue  ;  and 
another  authority  assures  us  '  a  she  prologue  is  as 
rare  as  a  usurer's  alms.'  The  prologue  to  Shirley's 
Coronation^  produced  in  1640,  was  spoken  by  a 
woman,  but  it  was  evidently  considered  an  innova- 
tion, the  actress  pleading  that  for  once  a  lady  might 

Speak  the  prologue,  give  as  free 
A  welcomo  to  the  theatre,  as  he 
That  with  a  little  beard,  a  long  black  cloak, 
With  a  starched  face  and  supple  leg,  hath  spoke 
Before  the  plays  this  twelvemonth. 

While  Betterton  was  on  the  stage,  the  speaking  of 
the  prologues  usually  fell  to  his  lot,  and  with  good 
reason.  Colley  Gibber,  who  considered  the  delivery 
of  a  prologue  the  severest  test  of  an  actor's  elocu- 
tionary powers,  says:  'Betterton  had  a  natural 
gravity  that  gave  strength  to  good  sense  ;  a  tem- 
pered spirit  that  gave  hie  to  wit ;  and  a  dry  reserve 
in  his  smile,  that  threw  ridicule  into  its  brightest 
colours.'  Wilks  succeeded  Betterton  as  prologue- 
speaker  ;  but  when  Dryden  brought  out  his  Pilgrim, 
he  paid  Cibber  the  unusual  compliment  of  desiring 
him  to  speak  both  prologue  and  epilogue ;  a  request, 
Wilks  declared,  which  was  an  affront  to  the  rest  of 
the  company.  The  epilogue  gradually  found  its 
way  into  female  hands,  and  the  male  monopoly  once 
broken  in  upon,  the  ladies  were  not  long  in  obtain- 
ing a  fair  share  of  the  prologue-speaking.  Most  of 
Congreve's  were  intrusted  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle ;  and 
it  was  by  her  piquant  delivery  of  one  of  Dryden's, 
that  Nell  Gwynne  won  her  dubious  promotion 
from  the  playhouse  to  the  palace. 

Playgoers  at  this  time  could  provide  themselves 
with  broadside  copies  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue 
of  the  evening  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre ;  and 
these  dramatic  appendages  had  become  of  such 
importance,  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  reproach 
was  deserved,  that  the  wit  was  ended  before  the 
play  began.  They  had,  in  fact,  undergone  a  com- 
plete transformation,  by  being  made  the  vehicles  of 
political,  hterary,  and  social  satire.  Congreve  well 
describes  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
fashions : 

In  former  days, 
Prologues  were  serious  speeches  before  plays ; 
Grave  solemn  thinps,  as  graces  are  to  feasts, 
Where  poets  begged  a  blessing  from  the  guests. 
But  now,  no  more  as  suppliants  we  come ; 
A  play  makes  war,  and  prologue  is  the  drum  ; 
Alined  with  keen  satire  and  with  pointed  wit, 
We  threaten  you  who  do  for  judges  sit. 

Dryden's  power  of  language  and  command  of  versi- 
fication enabled  him  to  more  than  hold  his  own 
against  all  rivals  in  this  species  of  composition,  and 
his  aid  was  continually  invoked  in  behalf  of  new 
plays.  He  varied  his  mode  of  writing  according 
to  circumstances :  when  addressing  an  Oxford 
audience,  assuming  a  dignified  and  respectful  tone 
he  seldom  employed  in  appealing  to  the  grosser 
tastes  of  metropolitan  playgoers.  One  of  his  later 
prologues,  produced  during  William  IH.'s 


campaign,  was  prohibited  after  the  first  night's 
delivery,  as  offensive  to  the  powers  that  were.  In 
another,  he  girds  at  his  literary  foes — 

Who,  like  bold  paddere,  scorn  by  night  to  prey, 
But  rob  by  sunshine,  in  the  face  of  day ; 
Nay,  scarce  the  common  ceremony  use 
Of,  '  Stand,  sir,  and  deliver  up  your  muse ! ' 
But  knock  the  poet  down,  and,  with  a  grace, 
Mount  Pegasus  before  the  owner's  face.  .... 
Such  men  in  poetry  may  claim  some  part. 
They  have  the  licence,  though  they  w  ant  the  art. 

Dryden  certainly  did  not  want  the  art,  and  as 
certainly  he  scrupled  not  to  use  the  licence,  for  there 
is  scarcely  one,  if  one,  of  his  fine  productions  iu 
this  line  that  is  not  sadly  disfigured  by  coarse- 
ness and  indecency.  The  prologues  of  Davenant, 
Behn,  Shad  well,  and  the  mob  of  those  who  wrote 
with  more  ease  than  effect,  have  that  one  feature 
of  resemblance  to  the  works  of  the  great  poet ;  in 
other  respects,  no  comparison  can  be  made  between 
them. 

Addison  is  credited  with  having  written  the 
most  successful  epilogue  ever  spoken  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage — that  to  Philips's  Distressed  Mother, 
produced  in  1712.  His  own  famous  tragedy, 
depicting 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state, 

had  a  splendid  prelude  in  Pope's  noble  prologue, 
without  doubt  the  finest  ever  written,  worthy  of 
Steele's  eulogy  and  the  thundering  applause  it 
received  on  the  memorable  first  performance  of 
Goto,  when  contending  factions  strove  as  to  which 
Bhould  applaud  the  most,  and  the  author  of  the 
prologue,  to  use  his  own  words,  'sore  against  his 
will,  was  clapped  into  a  stanch  Whig  almost 
every  two  lines.' 

Dr  Johnson  did  not  disdain  to  try  his  heavy 
hand  at  these  trifles  of  the  hour.  Charity  impelled 
him  to  furnish  a  prologue  for  Kelly's  unsuccessful 
comedy,  A  Word  to  the  Wise,  when  it  was  played 
for  the  benefit  of  Kelly's  widow  and  family ;  and 
his  friendship  for  Goldsmith  induced  him  to  volun- 
teer one  for  The  Good-natured  Man,  which  turned 
out  a  very  lugubrious  specimen  of  the  species.  He 
was  more  successful  in  the  case  of  his  own  play  of 
Irtne,  the  prologue  to  which  is  manly  and  spirited — 

Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride, 
To  force  applause  no  modern  arts  are  tried. 
Should  partial  oat-calls  aU  his  hopes  confound, 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit : 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved,  though  witlings  sneer,  and  rivals  rail, 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fail ; 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain, 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it,  vain ; 
In  reason,  nature,  truth,  he  dares  to  trust ; 
Ye  fops  be  silent,  and  ye  wits  be  just ! 

Goldsmith's  efforts  of  a  similar  kind  were  cast  in  a 
much  lighter  mould.  He  was  driven  well-nigh  mad 
trying  to  fit  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  with  an  epilogue. 
Murphy  sent  him  one  to  be  sung  by  Miss  Catley, 
which,  after  the  poet  had  given  it  form  and  finish, 
was  approved  by  that  actress ;  but  Mrs  Bulkeley, 
who  played  the  heroine,  threatened  to  throw  up 
her  part  if  she  was  not  allowed  to  speak  the  epilogue 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  theatre.  In  this 
dilemma,  Goldsmith  wrote  a  quarrelling  epilogue, 
bringing  both  actresses  before  the  curtain,  and  then 
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Mi^s  Catlcy  turned  obstinate.  The  badgered 
author  wrote  a  third ;  but  this,  Manager  Colman 
declared  was  too  bad  to  be  spoken  by  anybody ;  and 
lie  passed  the  same  verdict  upon  a  fourth  supplied 
by  Goldsmith's  friend,  Cradock ;  so  the  poet  had 
to  set  to  work  afresh,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
silencing,  if  not  satisfying,  all  parties  concerned. 

Garrick  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  prologue- 
writing,  and  made  Johnson  wonder  at  his  prolific- 
ness  and  versatility.  He  furnished  the  stage  with 
above  a  hundred  prologues  and  epilogues  of  more 
than  average  literary  merit  Here,  in  four  lines, 
the  great  actor  gives  us  his  tribute  to  the  talent 
of  the  tirst  and  last  of  English  harlequins : 

When  Lun  appeared,  with  matchless  art  and  whim, 
He  gave  the  power  of  speech  to  every  hmb ; 
Though  masked  and  mute,  conveyed  his  quick 
intent, 

And  told  in  frolic  gestures  all  he  meant. 
He  put,  too,  a  happy  couplet  in  the  mouth  of  Mrs 
Burry,  the  actress  of  tragedy  heroines  : 

No  saint  can  lead  a  better  life  than  I, 
For  half  is  spent  in  learning  how  to  die. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  Garrick's  allusion 
to  the  fleeting  nature  of  his  art,  made  when  the 
loss  of  Quin  and  Mrs  Cibber  was  fresh  in  his  mind: 

He  who  strata  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

Can  scarce  extend  his  fame  for  half  an  age ; 

Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save ; 

The  art  and  artist  share  one  common  grave, 

0  let  me  drop  one  tributary  tear 

On  poor  Jack  FalstafTs  grave  and  Juliet's  bier ! 

Yon  to  their  worth  must  testimony  give  ; 

'Tis  in  your  hearts  alone  their  fame  can  live. 

Still,  as  the  scenes  of  life  will  shift  away, 

The  strong  impressions  of  their  art  decay ; 

Your  children  cannot  feel  what  yon  have  known  ; 

They  '11  boast  of  Quins  and  Gibbers  of  their  own ! 

Sheridan  made  a  hit  with  what  Walpole  calls  '  a 
very  good  though  endless  prologue,'  spoken  before 
the  Miniature  Picture  of  Lady  Craven.  It  was  so 
much  relished  by  the  audience,  that  they  demanded 
its  repetition  after  the  comedy  was  concluded ; 
and  although  it  was  then  past  midnight,  waited 
patiently  till  King  could  be  fetched  from  home 
to  obey  their  commands.  Spite  of  this  success, 
Sheridan  obtained  Garrick's  aid  when  a  prologue 
was  wanted  for  The  School  for  Scandal;  indeed, 
dramatists  generally  seem  about  this  time  to  have 
relinquished  the  providing  of  these  appendages, 
and  left  the  task  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers,  and  this  abdication  of  their  duty  natur- 
ally led  to  the  speedy  abolition  of  prologues  and 
epdogues  altogether. 


BROUGHT   TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. — AT  ORELLIER'B  ALMSHOUSES. 

A  cheerless  wintry  morning,  with  a  clouded  sky, 
and  a  bitter  north-east  wind  blowing  shrilly 
through  the  denuded  woods  of  Belair.  But  the 
discomfort  outside  served  only  to  enhance  the 
charming  coziness  of  the  bright  little  morning-room 
which  owned  Miss  Spencelaugh  for  its  mistress. 
There  she  sat,  the  most  charming  object  in  that 
room,  in  a  low  chair  on  one  side  of  the  glowing  fire- 
place, her  white  dressing-robe  falling  in  ample  folds 
around  her,  and  all  the  wealth  of  her  raven  hair, 
held  only  by  a  band  of  blue  velvet,  flowing  loosely 
down  her  back.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire- 
place sat  homely  Jane  Garrod,  in  strange  contrast 
with  this  lovely  vision.   There  was  an  expression 




of  doubt  and  perplexity  on  the  face  of  Frederica. 
She  was  thinking  intently,  her  cheek  resting  on  the 
tip  of  her  forefinger,  while  her  other  hand  held  the 
Statement  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  John 
English,  and  sent  to  her  through  Jane  Garrod,  and 
which  she  had  just  finished  reading  aloud.  Each 
point  had  been  verbally  annotated  by  Jane  as  she 
read  ;  and  she  was  now  thinking  over  the  strange 
story  which  had  thus  singularly  been  brought  to 
her  knowledge,  and  as  to  the  merits  of  which  she 
was  now  called  upon  to  decide. 

'Your  eyes  are  brighter,  my  bonny  oue,  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,'  muttered  Jane  to  herself, 
while  waiting  for  Frederics  to  speak ;  '  and  your 
cheeks  have  got  back  some  of  the  colour  they  used 
to  have  in  them  when  you  were  a  girL  Whatever 
your  trouble  was,  you  have  pulled  bravely  through 
it  There  is  one  honest  heart  I  know  of  that  loves 
you  fondly.  Do  you  feel  any  faint  feeble  ilntterings 
that  way,  I  wonder  ?  I  think  you  do— I  think  you 
do.' 

'  This  is  a  very  strange  story,  Jane,'  said  Fred- 
erica  at  length, '  and  I  really  don't  know  what  to 
think  of  it  It  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  on 
every  line,  and  yet  some  of  its  statements  are 
almost  incredible.  The  points  that  still  want 
clearing  up  are  many  and  difficult ;  and  the  whole 
affair  is  certainly  rendered  more  complicated  by 
the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  Mr  English. ' 
Even  supposing  him  to  nave  been  suddenly  called 
away,  I  cannot  understand  why  he  has  not  written 
to  you  since  his  departure' 

*  There 's  some  treachery  at  work  in  the  matter, 
Miss  Fred  erica,  you  take  my  word  for  it,'  said  Jane 
with  energy. 

'I  have  once  or  twice  had  the  same  thought 
myself ;  but  then  you  tell  me  that  you  have  ascer- 
tained that  Mr  English  did  really  quit  Pevsey  Bay 
by  a  certain  train,  having  taken  a  ticket  for 
London.' 

'Just  so,'  said  Jane.  'Still,  I  am  none  the  less 
certain  that  some  treachery  has  been  at  work.  He 
may  have  been  enticed  away  by  a  false  message, 
and  be  neither  able  to  write  nor  come  back.  On, 
Miss  Frederica,  darling,  something  must  be  done, 
and  that  at  once!' 

'  I  feel  with  you,  nurse,  that  something  must  be 
done.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  Statement 
must  be  proved.  If  what  is  hero  put  down  be  true, 
then  has  a  foul  and  hideous  wrong  been  done,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  brought  to  light,  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  it  punished,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
of  us.  H,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  nothing  but  an 
ingeniously  woven  web  of  lies,  then  the  writer  of 

'  But  it  is  not  a  web  of  lies,  Miss  Frederica,  but 
gospel  truth  every  word  of  it,'  burst  in  Jane  vehe- 
mently. 'Think  of  the  likeness— so  strong  that 
after  twenty  years  it  scared  me  as  if  I  had  seen  a 
ghost  Think  of  the  strange  mark  on  his  shoulder 
—the  coiled  snake  holding  the  mystic  lotos-flower 
in  its  mouth.  Think  over,  one  by  one,  the  different 
things  he  has  put  down  on  that  paper,  and  then 
you  must  be  as  firmly  convinced  as  I  am  that  he 
has  not  written  a  word  more  than  the  bare  truth.' 

'  You  are  letting  your  enthusiasm,  and  your 
liking  for  Mr  English,  run  away  with  your  reason,' 
said  Frederica.  '  In  the  unexplained  absence  of 
that  gentleman,  and  as  he  has  appealed  to  me,  I 
will,  with  Heaven's  help,  have  this  story  sifted  to 
the  bottom,  and  so  deal  with  it  as  I  shall  find  it 
true  or  false ! '   Her  cheeks  wore  an  added  flush  as 
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she  said  these  words  ;  but  in  her  eyes  there  was  a 
solemn,  almost  melancholy  light,  as  though  she  felt 
that  the  duty  she  hod  taken  upon  herself  to  per- 
form would  lead  her  perforce  through  dark  and 
troubled  waters,  to  a  goal  which  as  yet  she  discerned 
not  at  all. 

'  Spoken  like  my  own  brave  darling ! '  said  Jane 
admiringly.    '  We  want  nothing  but  the  truth.' 

Frederica  ran  her  eye  over  the  Statement  again. 
'  It  almost  seems  to  me,'  she  said,  *  that  it  would  be 
better  for  me  not  to  interfere  personally  in  this 
matter  at  all,  but  to  put  it  as  it  now  stands  into  the 
hands  of  my  lawyer,  Mr  Penning,  and  leave  him 
to  test  its  value  in  whatever  way  he  may  deem 
advisable.  And  yet  the  interests  involved  in  it  are 
so  peculiar,  and  there  are  those  under  this  roof  who 
would  l>e  so  deeply  compromised  if  what  this  narra- 
tive contains  be  true,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling 
reluctant  to  let  it  pass  out  of  my  hands  without  at 
least  giving  one  person  whom  it  deeply  concerns  a 
knowledge  of  the  case  equal  to  my  own,  so  that  she 
may  be  prepared  at  the  proper  time  to  disprove  its 
statements,  should  she  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Then,  again,  the  story  is  such  an  incredible  one,  and 
there  are  so  many  weak  points  about  it  at  present, 
that  I  question  whether  quiet,  matter-of-fact  Mr 
Penning  would  not  pooh-pooh  it  altogether,  and 
smile  compassionately  upon  me  for  allowing  myself 
to  put  faith  in  so  palpable  an  absurdity.' 

*  Cannot  some  of  those  weak  points  be  strength- 
ened V  said  Jane. 

*  How  so  V  said  Frederica. 

'  Mr  English  makes  mention  there  of  a  room  in 
which  he  was  shut  up  before  he  was  taken  across 
the  sea — of  a  room  with  barred  windows,  in  which 
there  was  a  hideous  bed  that  frightened  him  into  a 
fit  one  day.  Now,  there  must  have  been  such  a 
room,  Miss  Frederica' 

♦There  may  have  been  such  a  room  certainly, 
nurse  ;  or  it  may  have  had  an  existence  merely 
in  the  imagination  of  Mr  English.  But  even 
granting  the  room  to  have  been  a  real  one,  what 
then  7  Where  arc  we  to  find  it  ? — and  if  found,  in 
what  way  would  it  beuefit  our  case  ?' 

4  Wait  a  bit,  Miss  Frederica,  please,'  said  Jane. 
'  Besides  what  Mr  English  has  put  down  on  that 

Eaper,  he  told  me  many  little  things  that  came  into 
is  memory,  bit  by  bit,  when  we  were  talking 
together  about  his  early  life  ;  and  many  a  long  talk 
about  it  we  had.  Among  other  things,  he  told  me 
something  more  about  that  house  with  the  barred 
windows,  wliich  would  seem  to  shew  that  he  was 
shut  up  there  for  some  time.  Whenever  he  cried 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  place  he  had  been  brought 
from,  and  could  not  be  quieted  any  other  way, 
the  people  of  the  house  used  to  take  him  dowu 
stairs,  and  hold  him  over  a  dark  hole  or  well,  in 
one  of  the  lower  rooms,  into  which  they  threatened 
to  throw  him  unless  he  behaved  better.  The  recol- 
lection of  that  horrible  well  had  been  impressed 
so  strongly  on  his  childish  mind,  that  he  could 
still  recall  the  shudder  with  which  long  afterwards 
he  would  awake  at  night  from  a  dream  of  being 
cast  headlong  into  it.  Now,  there  was  something 
in  all  this  that  struck  me  in  a  way  I  cannot  explain. 
I've  been  turning  it  over  and  over  in  my  mind- 
churning  it,  like — ever  since  Mr  English  told  me 
atout  it ;  and  it  was  only  this  very  morning  that 
the  idea  flashed  all  at  once  into  my  head  that  the 
house  he  spoke  about  could  have  been  no  other 
than  While  Grange,  a  lonely  farmhouse  among  the 
hills,  about  a  dozen  miles  from  Kingsthorpe.  You 


know,  Miss  Frederica,  that  I  was  brought  up  not 
many  miles  from  there ;  and  once,  when  I  was  a  thin 
slip  of  a  girl,  my  father,  who  was  a  miller,  had 
occasion  to  go  to  White  Grange  on  business,  and 
he  took  me  in  the  cart  with  him.  Whether  the 
windows  had  iron  bars  outside  them  or  not,  I  can't 
just  say  ;  but  I  do  recollect  being  shewn  in  one  of 
the  outhouses  a  deep  grim-looking  well — they  took 
off  the  wooden  cover,  so  that  I  might  see  down  into 
it — and  very  frightened  I  was,  more  particularly 
when  they  told  me  the  story  that  was  connected 
with  it  It  was  said  tliat  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  that  time,  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
way,  and  had  begged  a  night's  shelter  at  the 
Grange,  had  been  foully  murdered,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  well ;  and  never  after  that  time 
would  anybody  touch  a  drop  of  the  water  that  was 
drawn  from  it.  The  name  of  the  family  that  lived 
at  White  Grange  when  I  knew  it  was  Sandyson, 
and  they  didn't  near  an  over-good  name  among  us 
country-folk :  many  queer  things  were  whispered 
about  them. — Now,  supposing,  Miss  Frederica,  that 
it  was  really  White  Grange  where  Mr  English  was 
shut  up  as  a  child,  mightn't  it  be  worth  our  while 
just  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  family  who  lived 
there  five-and-twenty  years  ago  can  now  be  found  ? 
and  if  they  can  be  found,  whether  anything  can  be 
got  from  them  as  to  such  a  child  having  been  shut 
up  there,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Would  it  not  be 
worth  our  while  to  try  this  ?' 

Miss  Spencelaugh  agreed  that  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  worth  while  to  make  such  inquiries,  Dut  was 
doubtful  as  to  their  resulting  in  anything  tangible. 
It  was,  however,  ultimately  decided  that  Jane 
should  do  what  she  could  in  the  matter,  and  that 
no  further  steps  should  be  taken  until  she  had 
done  so. 

So  Jane  set  about  making  cautious  inquiries 
among  her  friends  and  neighbours  through  the 
country-side ;  which  inquiries  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  family  that  had  occupied  White 
Grange  twenty  years  previously  were,  with  one 
exception,  either  dead  or  gone  abroad.  That  ouo 
exception  was  an  old  woman  now  residing  in 
Grelliers  almshouses  at  Eastringhain.  With  this 
information,  Jane  went  once  more  to  Frederica ;  and 
next  afternoon  the  Belair  brougham  was  put  into 
requisition,  aud  the  heiress  and  her  humble  com- 
panion were  driven  over  to  the  place  in  question. 

Grellier's  gift  to  the  poor  of  Eastringham— to 
twelve  relicts  of  decayed  tradesmen  of  the  burgh 
— was  a  foundation  of  ancient  date.  It  had  been 
in  existence  for  three  centuries  ;  but  although  it 
had  waxed  fat  and  plethoric  upon  the  accumu- 
lated interest  of  its  capital,  and  the  increase  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  advance  in  the  value  of 
its  lands  and  tenements  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  it  had  not  yet  seen  its  way  clearly  to 
substitute  for  the  tumble-down,  inconvenient  old 
edifices  in  which  so  many  generations  of  poor  old 
women  had  breathed  their  last,  a  row  of  substan- 
tial modern-built  cottages ;  nor  to  increase  the 
scanty  stipend  doled  out  weekly  to  its  ancient 
recipients,  which,  in  these  days,  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  But  (irel- 
lier's  charity  had  a  governor  and  directors  of  its 
own  ;  all  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  standing ;  who 
met  in  the  board-room  twice  a  year,  to  audit  the 
accounts,  fill  up  vacancies,  and  discuss  a  choice 
luncheon  from  the  Royal  HoUl ;  and  if  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  Grellier's  affairs,  surely 
no  one  eke  had  any  right  or  reason  to  complain. 
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'  I  want  Margaret  FennelL  Can  you  tell  me  in 
which  of  these  cottages  I  shall  find  her?'  asked 
Fred  erica  of  an  old  crone  who  was  airing  herself 
feebly  in  the  wintry  sunshine. 

The  old  woman  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  and 
blinked  weakly  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  bright 
vision  before  her.  'Margaret  Fennel!  is  it  your 
Leddyship  is  axing  for  ?'  she  said  at  last  in  a  thin 
quavering  voice.    *  There 's  no  such  body  living 


here. — Stay  a  bit,  though,'  s 
of  her  thin  brown  hand  at 


she  added,  with  a  clutch 


vacancy.   '  It  'a  mebbe 
She 


Owd  Meg  as  your  Leddyship  is  looking  for. 
lives,  Owd  Meg  does,  in  the  top  house  but  two ;  and 
she 's  a  cat,  that 's  what  she  is,  and  everybody  will 
tell  you  the  same.  The  top  house  but  two,  your 
Leddyship.  And  does  your  Leddyship  happen  to 
have  an  ounce  of  tea  or  a  bit  of  snuff  in  your 
pocket,  to  comfort  a  poor  old  body  with  ?  It 's 
precious  little  of  either  we  gets  here.  They  take 
good  care  of  that  —  that  they  do.'  Frederica 
had  dropped  some  money  into  the  old  woman's 
hand  almost  before  she  had  done  speaking,  and  so 
left  her,  staring  speechlessly  at  the  bright  silver 
coins  in  her  skinny  palm. 

The  'top  house  but  two'  looked,  if  possible, 
more  ruinous  and  unfit  for  a  human  being  to  live 
in  than  any  of  its  neighbours,  except  that  it  was 
clean  both  inside  and  out,  as,  indeed,  were  all  the 
almshouses :  the  matron  was  very  particular,  and 
properly  so,  on  the  score  of  cleanliness  ;  and  had  a 
tongue  of  her  own,  which  she  rattled  about  the  ears 
of  the  feeble  old  dames  to  some  purpose  whenever 
she  found  anything  that  offended  her  nice  sense  of 
the  virtue  that  comes  next  to  godliness  in  her 
frequent  rounds  of  'sniffing  and  prying,'  as  her 
domiciliary  visits  were  irreverently  termed  by  the 
inmates. 

Frederica  knocked  timidly  at  the  heavy  oaken 
door.  'Why  don't  you  come  in,  you  imp — you 
devil !  instead  of  knocking  there  ?  How  many 
times  do  you  want  telling  V  screamed  a  harsh,  high- 
pitched  voice  from  within.  Frederica  opened  the 
door  a  few  inches,  and  looking  in,  had  a  vision  of 
an  old  woman  smuggling  a  mack  bottle  and  a 
short  black  pipe  rapidly  out  of  sight  Looking 
again,  she  saw  that  this  woman  was  very  old,  with 
a  nook  nose  and  a  pointed  chin,  which  nearly  met ; 
and  with  black  eyes,  that  still  retained  » 


of  their  former  bold  bright  look.  Her  long  gray 
hair  was  without  covering  of  any  kind,  and  fell  in 
a  wild  dishevelled  mass  over  her  shoulders.  She 
was  wrapped  in  an  old  woollen  shawl  of  many 
faded  colours ;  and  when  Frederica  saw  her  first, 
was  crouching  over  a  meagre  spark  of  fire,  but 
rose  suddenly  as  her  visitor  entered,  displaying,  as 
she  did  so,  a  form  tall  beyond  the  ordinary  height 
of  women. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  my  pretty  lady/  she  said ; '  but 
I  thought  it  was  that  rapscallion  of  a  baker's  boy, 
who  always  will  knock,  and  trail  my  poor  bones 
across  the  floor  to  open  the  dooT  for  him.  Yah ! 
I  '11  break  the  bellows  over  his  head  next  time  he 
comes !'  she  added  viciously.  Then  changing  sud- 
denly into  a  half-whining,  half-caressing  tone,  she 
said  :  '  Old  Meg  can  guess  what  has  brought  those 
bright  eyes  here.  Cross  her  hand  with  a  bonny  bit 
of  yellow  goold,  and  she'll  tell  the  beautiful  lady 
her  fortune,  as  predicted  by  the  stars,  and  confirmed 
by  the  changes  of  the  cards,  which  cannot  lie  when 
shuffled  by  the  hands  of  a  wise  woman.  Cross  my 
palm  with  a  bonny  bit  of  goold,  and  I  '11  tell  you 
your  fortune  true !' 


'You  mistake  the  purpose  which  has  brought 
me  here,'  said  Frederica  with  a  smile.  '  I  do  not 
want  my  fortune  told  at  present.' 

'  Then  what  should  bring  a  fine  lady  like  you  to 
such  a  hole  as  this  ? '  said  Meg  suspiciously. 

'I  have  come  in  search  of  certain  infor 
which  I  believe  you  can  supply  me  with.' 

'  Me  supply  you  with  information  ?  Nay,  nay ; 
you're  mistaken  there.  What  should  a  poor  old 
woman  like  me  know,  unless  it  was  the  prices  of 
butter  and  cheese,  and  such  like ;  with,  maybe,  now 
and  then  a  comforting  text  or  two.'  Her  face 
broadened  into  a  wicked  leer  as  she  said  these  words. 
'Besides  that,'  she  added,  'my  memory's  so  bad 
that  at  times  I  can't  recollect  what  happened  the  day 
before  yesterday,  let  alone  things  years  agone. 
Nay,  nay,  you  11  get  no  information  out  of  Old 
Meg.' 

Miss  Spencelaugh  in  nowise  daunted,  advanced 
into  the  room,  followed  by  Jane  Oarrod,  and  stood 
looking  down  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  miserable 
creature,  who  had  sunk  into  her  chair  again,  and 
drawn  her  shawl  round  her,  and  was  cowering  over 
the  embers,  taking  no  further  heed  of  her  visitors. 

'  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,'  said  Frederica,  '  you  went  to  live  with 
Job  Sandyson  as  housekeeper  at  White  Grange.' 

'  Five — and — twen-ty  years  ago,'  muttered  Meg 
slowly.  '  That 's  a  long,  long  time  to  look  back  to. 
Well — maybe  I  did,  and  maybe  I  didn't — what 
then?' 

'  One-and-twenty  years  ago — try  to  carry  your 
mind  back  to  that  time — a  child,  a  boy  about  five 

Sears  old,  who  belonged  in  no  way  to  any  one 
ving  in  the  house,  was  taken  to  White  Orange, 
and  after  being  shut  up  there  for  several  weeks  , 
in  one  of  the  upper  rooms — a  room  with  barred 
windows — was  fetched  away  after  dark,  one  night, 
by  a  man  and  two  women.' 

<  A  lame  man  and  one  woman ! '  screamed  the  . 
hag.   '  I  alius  said  wo  should  hear  of  it ;  I  told  ' 
Nance  so  a  dozen  times  ;  and  my  words  have  come 
true  after  all  these  years ! ' 

'  Then  you  do  recollect  the  circumstance  I  men- 
tion ?'  said  Frederica  eagerly.  In  her  statement 
respecting  the  child  she  bad  boldly  hazarded  a  vague 
surmise  as  a  fact,  and  she  felt  that  her  courage 
was  about  to  be  rewarded. 

'  Curses  on  this  blabbing  tongue  of  mine ! '  hissed 
Meg  from  between  her  toothless  gums.  *  You 
mustn't  mind  an  old  woman's  wanderings,  my 
sweet  miss,'  she  added.  '  My  head 's  a  bit  fight  at 
odd  times,  and  then  I  fancy  all  sorts  of  rubbish.* 

'But  1  am  certain  that  you  can  tell  me  what  I 
want  to  know,'  said  Frederica ;  •  and  I  will  pay  you 
well  for  your  information.'  With  that  she  took  out 
her  purse,  and  counted  five  sovereigns,  one  after 
another,  on  to  the  dirty  little  table.  Meg's  bead 
came  round  with  a  twitch  as  the  pleasant  chink  of 
the  gold  fell  on  her  ear,  while  over  her  face  there 
crept  such  an  expression  of  mingled  greed,  cunning, 
and  fiendish  malignity,  as  caused  Frederica  to 
draw  back  in  horror.  'There  are  five  sovereigns 
for  you,*  said  Miss  Spencelaugh  with  a  shudder; 
'  and  you  shall  have  five  more  if  you  answer  my 
questions  truthfully.' 

Meg's  brown  skinny  arm  and  thin  cramped 
fingers  came  suddenly  out  from  the  folds  of  her 
shawl,  and  pounced  on  the  gold  as  savagely  as 
though  it  were  some  living  thing  for  whose  heart's 
blood  she  was  hungering.  A  moment  or  two  she 
gazed  at  the  bright  yellow  pieces  in  her  open  palm, 
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and  then  she  spat  on  them.  '  That 's  for  luck/  she 
muttered.  Then  producing  a  dirty  bit  or  rag 
from  some  mysterious  pocket,  she  folded  the  sove- 
reigns carefully  in  it,  and  deftly  smuggled  the 
package  out  of  sight  among  her  tattered  habiliments. 
'  Remember,  five  more  before  you  go  away/  she 
said  in  an  eager  whisper. 

•  I  shall  keep  my  promise,*  said  Frederica. 

'  Then  ax  me  what  you  like,  and  I  11  answer  you 
as  far  as  I  know  the  truth.' 

'You  remember  a  child  being  brought  to  the 
White  Grange  twenty-one  years  ago  ? ' 

'  Ay,  I  remember.' 

'  Whose  child  was  it,  and  what  was  its  name  V 
'  I  dun  know.' 

'  Who  took  it  to  White  Grange  ?  * 
'  Mrs  Winch,  landlady  of  the  Hand  and  Dagger 
at  Normanford.' 

'Who  fetched  it  away V 

'  Mrs  Winch  and  her  brother  the  lame  doctor — 
Kruff  or  Kreefe  was  his  name.' 

♦How  long  was  the  child  kept  at  White 
Grange  ? ' 

'  For  six  weeks.' 

'  Was  he  kept  locked  up  all  that  time  ? ' 

'Yes,  all  that  time,  in  the  strong  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  Once  he  screamed  hisself  into  a 
fit,  and  we  had  hard  work  to  get  him  round  again 
Once  or  twice,  when  he  was  inhis  tantrums — crying 
to  be  let  out  and  taken  back  home — Old  Job,  he 
took  him  down  stairs,  and  taking  the  lid  off  the 
well,  threatened  to  pitch  him  headfust  in,  and  so 
frightened  him  into  being  quiet  for  a  while.' 

'Describe  the  appearance  of  the  child,  as  far  as 
your  memory  will  serve  to  do  so.' 

'  He  was  as  handsome  a  lad  as  ever  I  see,  with 
black  hair  and  a  devil  of  a  temper.' 

'  You  say  that  he  was  fetched  away  by  Dr  Kreefe 
and  his  sis  ter  ? ' 

'  Ay,  they  came  for  him  one  dark  night  They 
had  a  little  covered  cart  waiting  just  outside  the 
gate ;  and  they  put  the  lad  into  it,  and  drove  away 
with  him ;  and  I've  never  clapt  eyes  on  him  from 
that  day  to  this.' 

'  You  are  positive  that  you  know  nothing  as  to 
the  child's  name  or  parentage  ? ' 

'Nothing  at  all — I'll  take  my  oath,'  said  Meg 
emphatically.  '  Old  Job  Sandyson,  he  knew 
who  the  child  belonged  to;  and  Jim  Billings, 
he  knew ;  but  neither  my  girl  Nance  nor  me 
was  ever  told.  Old  Job  gave  Nance  and  me 
two  sovereigns  apiece  the  day  after  the  lad  was 
taken  away,  and  told  us  never  to  say  a  word,  or  he'd 
twist  our  necks  for  us ;  and  he  would  have  done  it 
as  soon  as  look  at  US.' 

'  Job  Sandyson  has  been  dead  many  years,  I  am 
told,'  said  Frederica ;  '  but  who  was  Jim  Billings  1 
and  how  did  you  become  aware  that  he  knew  any- 
thing respecting  the  child  1 ' 

'  Jim  was  a  footman  at  Belair  at  that  time,  and 
was  courting  my  Nance ;  and  she,  soft-like,  as  all 
wenches  are  when  they're  in  love,  let  out  every- 
thing to  him  about  the  lad,  and  asked  him  whose 
child  he  thonght  it.  was.  Jim  laughed  at  her,  and 
called  her  a  young  fool,  and  said  he  knew  well  enow 
whose  child  it  was,  and  all  about  it ;  but  that  he 
wasn't  going  to  tell  her  or  anybody  else,  because  it 
was  a  secret,  and  he  meant  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  it' 

'  And  what  became  of  this  man  ?  Did  he  marry 
your  daughter?' 

•  Not  him,'  said  Meg.   '  He  got  into  trouble  soon 


after  that — was  mixed  up  in  some  way  with  a 
robbery — and  got  twenty  years  across  the  herring- 
pond.  Nance  went  to  see  him  when  he  was  in  the 
stone-jug,  and  didn't  forget  to  ask  him  about  the 
child— you  see,  we  thought  we  might  as  well  make 
a  bit  of  money  by  the  secret,  now  he  was  going 
away.  But  do  what  Nance  would,  she  couldn  t  get 
him  to  split  "  The  secret  will  keep,"  said  he.  "  I 
shall  he  back  before  ten  years  are  over,  and  then  I 
shall  make  my  fortune  out  of  it"  But  we  never 
saw  Jim  Billings  after  that  day;  and  whether  he  'b 
alive  or  dead,  I  neither  know  nor  care.' 

After  a  few  more  questions  of  minor  importance, 
Frederica  laid  the  remaining  five  sovereigns  on  the 
table,  and  rose  to  go.  'I  shall  call  and  see  you 
another  day,  if  you  will  let  me,'  she  said — '  not 
about  this  matter,  but  about  yourself.  I  want  to 
see  you  with  more  comforts  round  you,  and  in  a 
happier  frame  of  mind  than  you  are  at  present' 

'  Ay,  ay,  bless  your  sweet  face,  miss ;  I  shall  alias 
be  glad  to  see  you.  But  Meg  has  been  a  bad  un 
all  her  life,  and  a  bad  un  shell  die— yes,  a  bad  un 
she  '11  die.' 

Jane  Garrod,  turning  to  look  as  she  followed 
Frederica  out  of  the  room,  saw  Meg  winking,  and 
beckoning  to  her  to  go  back  and  take  a  friendly 
dram  out  of  the  black  bottle,  which  she  had  already 
brought  from  its  hiding-place. 

CHAPTER  XXX— A  FRUITLESS  VISIT. 

On  leaving  Grellier's  almshouses,  Miss  Spence- 
laugh  drove  into  Normanford,  and  was  set  down  at 
the  Hand  and  Dagger.  After  hearing  Old  Meg's 
narrative,  she  had  at  once  decided  to  call  upon 
Mrs  Winch.  There  was  just  a  faint  possibility,/ 
Frederica  thought,  that  when  the  landlady  learned 
how  much  was  known  to  her  already,  she  might 
see  the  uselessness  of  further  concealment  and 
deem  it  best  to  make  a  full  confession  of  her  share 
in  the  abduction  of  the  child.  At  all  events,  the 
chance  was  one  worth  trying.  What  she  had  just 
heard  at  Eastringham  only  served  to  confirm  more 
fully  her  belief  in  the  truth  of  John  English's 
strange  story.  Having  taken  this  matter  in  nand, 
she  was  determined  to  go  through  with  it  happen 
what  might 

It  was  the  slack  time  of  the  day  at  the  Hand  and 
Dagger,  and  Mis  Winch  was  seated  at  work  in  her 
own  little  room.  She  rose  in  some  confusion  as 
Frederica  was  ushered  in,  and  a  dark  frown  passed 
like  a  spasm  over  her  face ;  but  she  recovered 
herself  immediately.  '  This  is  indeed  an  honour, 
Miss  Spencelaugh,  she  said,  with  a  respectful 
courtesy.  '  I  sincerely  trust  that  Sir  Philip  is  no 
worse ;  and  her  Ladyship — I  hope  that  she  is  Quite 
welL — Maria,  a  chair  for  Miss  Spencelaugh. — Will 
you  allow  me  to  offer  you  n  glass  of  sherry  and  a 
biscuit  ?' 

Frederica  declined  the  refreshment  but  accepted 
the  chair.  She  had  come  in  alone,  leaving  J ane  Gar- 
rod  in  the  brougham.  She  was  perplexed  in  what 
way  to  begin  what  she  wanted  to  say.  She  felt 
rather  than  saw,  the  landlady's  cold  inquisitive  eyes 
fixed  upon  her ;  and  perceived  more  clearly  than 
Bhe  had  hitherto  done  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
before  her.  She  would  have  felt  more  reassured 
could  she  have  known  how  timidly  the  widow's 
usually  fearless  heart  was  beating— could  she  have 
known  what  gnawing  anxiety,  what  haunting  fears, 
were  at  workbehind  that  pale,  colourless  face, 
intent  on  nothing  more  important  just  then,  as 
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it  seemed,  than  the  neat  folding  up  of  a  piece  of 
embroidery,  the  completion  of  which  Miss  Spencc- 
laugh'a  arrival  had  delayed. 

*  You  are,  I  believe,'  said  Frederioa,  '  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr  John  English  I ' 

'  Mr  English  ?  O  yes,  I  know  him  very  well,' 
said  the  landlady  with  a  ready  smile.  '  He  slept 
here  two  nights  on  his  first  arrival  at  Normanfom  ; 
and  a  more  affable,  pleasant-spoken  gentleman  I 
don't  know  anywhere. 

'Mr  English  had,  I  believe,  on  one  occasion, 
some  conversation  with  yon  on  a  rather  peculiar 
topic.    I  daresay  you  know  to  what  I  allude.' 

'  Pardon  my  stupidity,  but  really  I  do  not,'  said 
the  widow  as  cool  as  an  icicle.  '  Mr  English  and  I 
had  many  conversations  together.  Will  you  oblige 
me  by  giving  me  more  precise  details  as  to  the 
topic  in  question  V 

r  redenca  flushed  slightly.  There  was  a  lurking 
defiance  in  the  widows  manner  of  saying  these 
words  that  chafed  her.  '  Mr  English  spoke  to  you 
on  one  occasion  respecting  a  child,'  she  said,  with 
that  cold  metallic  ring  in  her  voice  which  was 
never  heard  except  when  her  pride  was  touched — 
'a  child  who  was  taken  to  America  by  your 
brother,  Dr  Kreefe,  and  his  wife.  You,  Mrs  Winch, 
were  by  when  the  child  was  put  on  board  ship. 
Mr  English  asked  you  the  child's  name,  and  to 
whom  it  belonged ;  and  I  am  here  to-day  to  ask 
you  the  same  question.' 

*  Oh,'  said  the  widow  with  a  little  shrug, '  is  that 
all  ?  What  a  trilling  matter  to  need  so  elaborate 
a  preface  !  I  answered  Mr  English's  question,  as  I 
now  answer  yours,  Miss  Spencelaugh.  The  child 
belonged  to  a  friend  of  my  brother,  who  had 
emigrated  about  a  year  previously,  and  Jeremiah 
agreed  to  take  him  out  to  rejoin  his  parents  at  New 
York.  The  circumstance  was  such  a  trivial  one 
that  I  had  really  forgotten  it  till  Mr  English 
recalled  it  to  my  recollection.  Mr  English  was 
quite  satisfied  with  my  explanation,  and  I  am 
certainly  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  so  great  a 
lady  as  Miss  Spencelaugh  should '  

'Stop  one  moment,  if  you  please,'  said  Frederica 
coldly.  'Mr  English  was  not  satisfied  with  your 
explanation,  otherwise  I  should  not  be  here  to-day. 
Do  you  mean  to  assert  positively,  Mrs  Winch,  that 
you  know  nothing  more  respecting  the  child  who 
was  taken  by  your  brother  and  his  wife  to  America 
than  you  have  just  now  told  me  ?' 

'  I  do  assert  so,  most  positively.' 

'And  yet  it  was  this  very  child,  Mrs  Winch, 
who  was  taken  by  you  to  White  Grange ;  and 
after  being  locked  up  there  for  six  weeks,  was 
fetched  away  Burreptitionsly  after  nightfall  by 
yourself  and  your  brother !  And  yet  you  tell  me 
that  you  do  not  know  its  name  !' 

The  widow's  pale  face  grew  a  shade  paler  as 
Frederica  spoke,  and  an  evil  look  came  into  her 
eyes. 

'  Where  did  you  learn  all  that  ?'  she  exclaimed. 
'  A  lie  !  a  lie  !  every  word  of  it,  I  tell  you.  And 
even  if  it  were  true,  which  I  deny  that  it  is,  what 
right  have  you,  or  any  other  person,  to  come  prying 
into  my  private  affairs  ?  I  will  not  be  questioned 
thus  about  matters  that  concern  myself  alone.  You 
have  got  my  answer — I  know  nothing  about  the 
child ;  and  if  you  question  me  till  doomsday,  I 
have  none  other  to  give.' 

'  Take  care  ! '  saiu  Frederica  gravely  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat.  'The  net  is  closing  round  you 
slowly  but  surely  ;  the  links  of  the  chain  are  being 


forged  one  by  one,  and  but  few  arc  wanting  now. 
Be  warned  in  time.  Reveal  everything,  and  so 
save  yourself  while  you  can  yet  do  so.  Soon  it 
will  be  too  late.' 

'  Go,  go  !'  aaid  the  •widow  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
with  one  hand  pressed  to  her  heart,  while/the  other 
pointed  to  the  door.  '  Go,  before  I  do  myself  or 
you  an  injury.  You  presume  on  your  position, 
Miss  Spencelaugh,  to  come  and  insult  me  in  my 
own  house.   But  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.   Go !' 

Frederica  bowed  her  head,  and  drew  her  veil 
over  her  face,  and  passed  out  slowly  without 
another  word. 

'Who  told  her  about  White  Grange,  I  wonder  ?' 
said  the  widow  to  herself  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed  behind  her  visitor.  '  Why,  who  could  tell 
her  but  old  Meg  Fennell !  There 's  no  one  else  left 
alive  that  knows  of  it  To  think  that  the  old  witch 
should  tell,  after  keeping  the  secret  so  faithfullv  all 
these  years !  But  she  would  seU  her  own  soul  for 
gold.  I  thought  I  had  buried  her  alive,  put  her 
out  of  the  way  of  being  found  by  anybody,  when 
I  got  her  into  the  almshouses  at  Eastnngham. 
But  though  they 've  found  out  all  about  White 
Grange,  they've" yet  to  prove  who  the  child  was 
that  was  taken  there ;  and  who  is  there  now 
living  that  could  tell  them  that,  except  her  Lady- 
ship and  myself?  And  even  if,  by  some  miracle, 
they  got  to  know  it,  and  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  why.  even  in  that  case,  we  should  have 
nothing  really  to  fear. — Ah !  Miss  Frederica,  dear, 
it  is  plain  to  see  who  lias  won  your  proud  heart  at 
last ;  but  you  little  dream  that  at  the  end  of  your 
search  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  arms  of  a 
skeleton.'  There  was  something  diabolical  in  the 
laugh  with  which  the  widow  ended  these  words. 
She  then  took  a  purse  from  her  pocket,  which  she 
proceeded  to  open,  and  drew  from  it  a  piece  of 
paper  folded  up  into  a  very  small  compass,  which 
she  opened  and  smoothed  out  very  carefully.  It 
was  a  telegram,  and  the  information  it  conveyed 
was  comprised  in  one  short  line.  A  triumphant 
smile  lighted  up  the  widow's  pale  face  as  she  read 
it.  'So  ends  the  tragedy,'  she  said.  «  The  heroine 
may  weep  for  her  hero,  but  he  will  never  come 
back  again  ;  his  is  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
I  will  go  up  to  Belair  after  dusk  this  evening,  and 
shew  this  paper  to  my  Lady.  What  a  weary  load 
it  will  lift  off  her  heart !'  She  carefully  refolded 
the  telegram,  and  put  it  away  in  her  purse.  '  Poor 
young  gentleman  V  she  murmured.  4  How  kindly, 
and  brave,  and  handsome  he  was  !  He  deserved  a 
better  fate.— Maria,  bring  nre  a  small  glass  of 
cognac.' 
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AGAINST  INANIMATE  OBJECTS. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  not  one  of  those  enig- 
matical ones  which  I  perceive  to  be  so  fashionable 
now-a-daya,  wherein  a  riddle,  us  it  were,  is  pro- 
pounded to  the  Reader  at  the  very  commencement, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  resolved  by  the  time 
he  lias  perused  the  entire  essay.  "When  I  say 
Inanimate  Objects,  I  do  not  refer,  for  instance,  to 
plain  and  phlegmatic  females,  although  a  good 
deal  might  with  reason  be  written  against  them 
beside  Mr  Bailey's  pardonable  though  scarcely 
chivalrous  aspiration:  '  I  vi«h  I  vas  behind  you 
with  a  brad-awl :'  I  simply  mean  Things  without 
Life — artificial  ones  only,  for  I  know  better  than 
to  find  fault  with  Nature's  handiwork  —  which 
arouse  the  passion  of  anger  in  the  human  breast 
with  greater  frequency  than  even  the  conduct  of 
Boys  themselves. 

For  example,  I  am  about  to  seal  a  letter,  for  I 
am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  persons  who  still  use 
wax,  and  object  to  sear  my  tongue  with  patent  gum 
and  the  backs  of  postage-stomps  until  it  becomes  as 
glutinous  as  an  anteater's :  well,  I  have  just  placed 
the  seal  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  my  desk,  and 
have  dropped  the  wax  in  a  fine  oval  upon  the 
envelope  ;  all  is  prepared  for  the  impression  of  my 
family  arms,  a  Tortoise  passant  over  a  Hare  couchant, 
and  the  motto  Paiientia  vincit  omnia;  when — hey 
presto — the  seal  is  gone  !  I  put  it  there — tiiere,  in 
that  left  corner,  not  a  moment  ago  (I  will  take  my 
Bible  oath  of  it),  and  now  it  'a  gone  !  I  am  not  a 
passionate  man,  gooduess  knows  ;  I  don't  think 
anybody  ever  heard  a  profane  expression  escape 
my  lips ;  but  when  I  am  quite  alone,  and  these 
sort  of  things  occur,  I  use  a  Formula.  Surely  my 
readers  must  have  suffered  again  and  again  from 
this  extraordinary  and  magical  disappearance  of 
Inanimate  Objects,  and  will  admit  the  necessity  of 
some  safety-valve  for  the  feeling*  in  such  a  case. 
I  know  a  most  respectable  old  lady,  the  widow  of  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  who,  when  '  put  out.'  always 
invokes  the  northern  counties  of  England— North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  WestniorclanJ,  and 
i  Durham — magnificent    names,   with    a  slightly 


blasphemous  ring  about  them,  and  I  recommend 
ladies  of  hasty  temper  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  her 
book.  For  myself,  however,  I  coufess  that  shib- 
boleth is  not  sufficiently  powerful,  and.  I  use 
another  mixture,  equally  innocent,  but  of  a  more 
satisfying  kind. 

But  this  seal,  and  how  it  has  got  away  ?  Mis- 
laid itself,  you  know ;  for  that 's  what  it  comes  to, 
and  no  less— how  can  we  explain  it?  'Here 
to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow,'  is  a  startling  state- 
ment with  respect  to  human  mortality ;  but 
how  can  it  compare  with  'Here  this  instant,  and 
gone  the  next,'  as  has  happened  to  my  seal  ?  The 
seal  is  said  to  be  rather  like  a  human  creature,  but 
no  analogy  can  be  founded  on  that  circumstance  ; 
for  if  it  had  been  a  pencil-case,  or  a  bit  of  blotting- 
paper,  or  an  inch  of  Indian  ink,  the  same  thing  is 
just  as  likely  to  have  occurred.  The  sudden  and 
mysterious  appearance  of  Inanimate  Objects  is  a 
matter  that  has  never  yet  been  properly  handled. 
We  are  all  aware  that  they  do  disappear,  instanta- 
neously, unaccountably,  and  oftentimes  as  irre- 
coverably as  though  they  had  been  magnetically 
attracted  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  but  the  explan- 
ation of  the  phenomenon  has  never  been  attempted. 
Perhaps  the  philosophers  secretly  shrink  from 
grappling  with  a  circumstance  so  weird  and 
supernatural ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  belief  in  the  influence  of  demons  in  small 
domestic  mischances  (still  common  among  the  Irish 
peasantry)  is  hereby  afforded  no  little  excuse. 
Don't  tell  me  that  we  ourselves  mislay  the  articles 
in  question,  and  have  forgotten  where  we  placed 
them,  for  such  an  explanation  is  simply  an  insult 
to  your  fellow-creatures.  As  for  that  seal,  you 
might  just  as  well  endeavour  to  persuade  me  that 
I  could  mislay  my  hand  or  my  foot.  Yes,  I  am 
aware  that  1  am  near-sighted  ;  and  a  nice,  gentle- 
manly, agreeable  person  you  arc  to  remind  folks  of 
their  physical  imperfections— but  I  can  see  a  yard 
all  round  me  (except  of  course  Behind),  and  much 
more  ten  inches  and  a  half,  which  is  the  exact 
visual  distance  to  the  left-hand  corner  of  my  desk, 
where  I  placed  that  seal.  Pooh,  pooh.  Of  course 
I  know  the  particular  disadvantage  under  which  I 
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labour.  Often  and  often,  have  I  gone  about  with 
my  spectacles  pushed  up  on  my  forehead,  in  the 
utmost  fume  and  fury,  hecause  they  were  not  in 
their  case,  nor  anywhere  else  where  I  looked  for 
them  ;  my  Formula  itself  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
those  terrible  occasions  ;  I  have  sat  down — I  con- 
fess it — and  stamped  with  irritation  to  think  that 
some  of  those  Boya  (my  nephews)  had  carried 
off  my  spectacles,  and  would  probably  bring  them 
back,  if  they  brought  them  back  at  all,  with  only 
one  glass.  But  it  is  not  to  such  exceptional  mis- 
adventures that  I  here  allude.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  sufferings  that  all  of  us,  whether  blind  or  not, 
endure  from  Inanimate  Objects. 

Still  confining  myself  to  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
appearance, what  words  can  paint  the  desolation  that 
seizes  the  human  soul  upon  finding,  in  a  strange 
house  where  one  is  a  guest  for  the  first  time,  and 
when  the  second  dinner-bell  is  just  on  the  point  of 
ringing,  that  there  is  no  button  to  the  collar  of 
ones  embroidered  shirt  This  deficiency  can 
scarcely  bo  called  unexpected,  for  washerwomen 
are  the  natural  enemies  ol  •  mankind,  and  are  always 
doing  them  injuries,  either  of  this  sort,  or  through 
unpunctuality  and  iron-mould ;  but  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  the  thing  make  up,  and  more, 
for  the  absence  of  that  one  element  of  horror 
—Surprise,  We  have  dressed,  with  the  exception 
of  coat  and  waistcoat,  in  entire  ignorance  of  our 
loss,  and  only  discover  it  as  we  prepare  to  affix  our 
shirt-collar  to  the  treacherous  band.  If  it  had 
been  any  other  button  of  the  shirt  that  was  miss- 
ing, an  erect  position,  and  the  hand  artistically 
placed  over  the  spot,  would  have  carried  us  through 
the  evening  without  discovery ;  but  the  collar- 
button  is  the  very  seat  and  principle  of  existence 
as  respects  costume,  without  which  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  being  dressed  at  all.  No  ;  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  the  taking  everything  off  again  (includ- 
ing those  exquisite  studs,  which  took  five  minutes 
apiece  toput  in  one's  shirt-front  without  creasing), 
and  the  Formula  for  those  who  have  one.  If  one, 
who  has  no  such  innocent  safety-valve,  is  led  to 
use  'a  few  cursory  observations,  as  struggling  to 
disembarrass  himself  of  his  garments,  like  Hercules 
with  the  shirt  of  Ness  us,  he  pictures  to  himself  the 
assembled  guests  below,  and  his  punctual  host 
standing,  watch  in  hand,  with  his  back  to  the 
drawing-room-fire,  let  us  hope  that  the  Recording 
Angel  will  take  the  excessive  provocation  into 
account,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Uncle  Toby,  obli- 
terate the  accusing  words  with  a  pitying  tear. 

Another  rather  trying  position  in  which  one  is  apt 
to  be  placed  when  away  from  home,  and  without 
one's  wife,  is  the  not  being  able  to  part  one's  hair. 
Love,  they  say,  is  like  a  Wig,  because  the  wont  of 
it  it  the  Parting;  but  the  same  may  be  also  said  of 
one's  own  hair,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it 
at  the  back  of  one's  Lead.  Some  men  don't  part 
their  hair  at  all,  and  others  have  none  to  part ; 
but  those,  perhaps  ovcrneat  and  precise  folks,  who, 
like  myself,  make  a  practice  of  doing  60,  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  statement  that  there  are  few  Inani- 
mate Objects  with  which  a  man  is  more  apt  to  get 
in  a  passion  than  with  his  Comb.  It  does  its 
mission,  with  respect  to  that  straight  white  furrow, 
well  enough,  so  long  as  its  progress  can  be  watched 
in  the  glass,  and  when  coming  nome  (if  I  may  say 
bo)  under  ono's  own  eye  ;  but  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  still  worse,  behind  it,  you  feel  that  its 
course  has  been  erratic  in  the  extreme.  In  vain, 
you  turn  your  head  round  swiftly  in  hopes  to 


catch  the  reflection  of  the  back  of  it  in  the  mirror 
before  it  has  time  to  fade  away.  The  comb  is 
taken  in  hand,  and  blindly  guided,  hither  and 
thither,  until,  with  a  hideous  ejaculation,  you  dash 
it  to  the  ground,  and  knock  three  or  four  of  ito 
teeth  out  To  ask  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  even 
the  chambermaid,  to  be  so  good  as  to  part  one's 
hair  for  one,  is  a  thing  we  seldom  venture  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  domestic  positions  is  to 
find  one's  self  at  an  inn — for  such  things  do  not 
happen  in  well-regulated  private  households— in  a 
bed  that  is  too  long  for  the  sheet,  or  rather,  where 
the  sheet  is  too  snort  for  the  bed.  No  suspicion 
of  the  state  of  things  has  been  awakened  by  the 
external  appearance  of  the  couch:  the  fair  white 
linen  is  liberally  folded  down  above  the  counter- 
pane. It  is  only  when  you  have  (literally)  'got 
to  the  bottom  of  it'  that  you  become  aware  of  the 
hideous  deficiency.  There  is  blanket,  rough,  un- 
pleasant, ticklish  blanket  next  to  your  astonished 
toes.  The  light  is  out,  and  you  have  no  means  of 
getting  another ;  you  are  addicted  to  sitting  up  o* 
nights,  and  therefore  all  the  people  are  gone  to 
bed ;  is  it  worth  while  to  rouse  all  the  house,  as 
well  as  those  whom  it  immediately  concerns,  in 
order  to  inform  you  that  your  sheet  is  too  short  for 
your  bed  ?  That  is  the  question,  as  you  lie  with 
your  knees  tucked  up,  rolling  the  Formula  about 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  A  short  man  would 
never  have  found  anytlung  amiss,  but  you  are  six 
feet  two  in  your  stockings,  though,  unfortunately, 
you  have  not  got  your  stockings  on.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  you  could  '  make  a  bed '  in  broad  daylight ; 
it  is  certain  you  cannot  do  so  in  the  dark.  What 
can  you  do,  then?  Why,  you  grasp  the  sheet 
between  your  feet  (like  an  acrobat),  and  compel 
it  to  come  down  lower ;  as  you  do  so,  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  the  bed-clothes  goes  to  pieces ; 
the  mischief,  no  bettered  in  the  original  situation, 
extends  all  over  the  bed ;  you  find  pieces  of 
blanket  everywhere ;  wliat  is  worse  than  all,  the 
pillow  slowly  unrolls  itself— for  that  sheet  was 
pillow-case  also— and  all  is  desolation  and  ruin. 
Thus  thoroughly  uncomfortable  and  sleepless, 
you  are  in  an  admirable  situation  for  observing  the 
irritating  behaviour  of  other  Inanimate  Objects, 
beside  that  sheet,  which  would  never  have  come 
under  your  notice  during  the  day.  A  door,  you 
know  not  where,  goes  '  bang,  bang '  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  as  though  it  were  firing  minute-guns 
for  the  death  of  your  Sleep :  nay,  your  own  door 
rattles  at  unexpected  intervals,  just  as  though  some- 
body were  trying  the  handle.  There  is  not  a  breath 
of  wind— although  the  exposed  portions  of  your 
frame  are  very  cold,  and  if  you  draw  the  clothes 
over  them,  others  are  laid  bare — and  yet  those 
doors  keep  on  4  bang,  bang,'  and  4  rattle,  rattle '  like 
heavy  artillery  and  musketry.  This  is  very  odd, 
but  I  suppose  the  statement  will  scarcely  be  set 
down  to  my  being  short-sighted,  and  indeed  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  corroborated  by  every  one  who  has 
lain  awake  all  night  in  a  strange  house.  There  are 
certainly  other  noises  that  need  explanation  beside 
spirit-rapping. 

Another  disagreeable  attribute  of  doors  at  Inns, 
and  especially  of  bedroom  doors,  is,  that  though  they 
have  Keys,  key-holes,  and  a  proper  hole  for  the 
reception  of  the  bolt,  they  stubbornly  refuse  to 
lock.  The  landlord  sagaciously  observes  that  the 
wood  has  shrunk,  and  then  imagines  that  he  ha* 
himself  shruuk  from  all  responsibility.  But  the 
nervous  guest,  who  does  not  believe  in  putting  the 
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■water-jug  on  the  top  of  a  chair,  as  an  insurmount- 
ahle  obstacle  to  Burglars,  will  go  on  turning  that 
key  for  hours,  until  suddenly  it  shoots  in  with 
a  thud.  Finding  it,  however,  quite  impossible 
to  turn  it  back  again,  and  being  at  least  as 
much  afraid  of  Fire  as  Thieves,  the  door  has  to 
be  forced  open,  and  he  finally  retires  foTthe  night 


(but  not  to  rest}  with  nothing  but  a  plank  with 
napping  hinges  between 
Murderers. 


himself  and  the  expected 


A  golosh  too  big  for  one — it  seems  almost  big 
enougn  for  two— is  a  very  unpleasant  Inanimate 
Object,  if  that  can  be  called  so  which  slips  about 
independent  of  your  own  will,  and  buries  itself  in 
the  wet  ground  like  a  mud-fish ;  although  even 
this  is  not  ro  bad  as  a  tight  boot 

An  umbrella  that  won't  open,  is  another  trial  to 
the  temper ;  a  sharp  shower  sets  in,  and  you  find  this 
whalebone  apparatus  not  a  bit  more  useful  than 
a  walking-stick,  until,  just  as  the  sun  comes  out, 
you  burst  open  the  refractory  contrivance  witli 
violence,  and  half  the  ribs  fly  through  the  silk.  If 
you  think  you  will  ever  shut  it  again  after  that,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken. 

When  you  hire  an  open  carriage,  your  modesty 
will  probably  induce  you  to  take  the  back-seat :  now, 
that  back-seat,  which  sticks  up  very  well  of  itself, 
will,  now  that  you  have  begun  to  lean  against  it, 
obstinately  endeavour  to  fall  forward ;  it  keeps 
tapping  against  your  shoulders  with  the  persistency 
of  that  famous  drop  of  water  that  formed  so  cheap 
and  popular  a  torture  with  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
and  will  drive  you  almost  as  frantic  Now,  why  does 
this  happen,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

When  you  are  'driving  yourself,'  as  the  phrase 
goes,  and  you  benevolently  endeavour  to  flick  a 
fly  off  your  horse's  ear,  what  a  sad  affair  it  is  to 
find  your  whip-lash  fast  in  the  harness.  You  might 
have  tried  to  hitch  it  there  ten  thousand  times, 
and  would  hare  failed ;  but  now,  if  you  had  got  out, 
and  tied  it,  it  could  not  be  more  securely  fastened. 
You  can't  leave  the  vehicle,  because  the  horse 
won't  let  you  get  in  again  ;  but  although  a  noto- 
rious runaway,  ne  now  begins  to  crawl  as  though 
he  were  in  the  shafts  of  a  one-horse  hearse,  for  he 
knows  that  you  cant  give  him  the  whip  because 
you  have  given  it  to  him  already. 

A  fishing-line  hitched  in  a  tree  is  also  a  situation 
likely  to  evoke  the  Formula. 

A  cab-window  that  you  cannot  quite  close,  even 
though  it  rains,  for  fear  of  being  suffocated,  and 
from  the  reflection  that  several  patients  bound  for 
the  Small-pox  Hospital  may  have  recently  ridden  in 
it,  is  a  very  objectionable  Inanimate  Object  when 
there  is  no  button  (and  there  never  is)  to  hold  the 
window-strap.  You  have  to  keep  it  in  your  hand 
as  though  you  were  deep-sea  fishing,  and  do  so 
until  you  are  nearing  your  destination,  when,  look- 
ing round  for  your  traps,  you  forget  all  about  it, 
and  suddenly  leave  go  of  your  slippery  charge ; 
then  the  window  falls  to  the  bottom  of  its  recep- 
tacle, and  is  smashed  to  stoma 

There  are  some  Inanimate  Objects  which  awaken 
other  sensations  than  those  of  irritation  or  anger, 
such  as  Roasted  Apples,  which  instantly  suggest 
powders,  and  give  one  an  attack  of  the  shivers  ; 
and  Cold  Water,  which  reminds  one,  by  a  twitter 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  of  taking  pills  ;  but  these 
are  rather  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  To 
come  suddenly  with  a  tender  tooth,  as  one  is  eating 
game,  upon  a  large  round  shot  (such  as  are  used 
in  fowling-pieces  of  course ;  not  cannon),  is  to 


anticipate,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  Destruction  of  the 
Universe.  For  a  moment,  besides  the  complete 
disintegration  of  one's  own  private  physical 
economy,  the  End  of  the  World  seems  really  to  have 
arrived !  It  is  far  worse  than  ice-pudding,  which, 
as  we  all  know,  caused  poor  Sir  Alured  Denne  to 
use  such  sad  language,  after  having  promised  St 
Romwold  never  to  swear  again : 

Astonishment,  horror,  distraction  of  mind, 
Rage,  misery,  fear,  and  iced  pudding — combined ! 
Lip,  forehead,  and  cheek — now  these  mingle  and 
meet, 

All  colours,  all  hues,  now  advance,  now  retreat, 
Now  pale  as  a  turnip,  now  crimson  as  beet ! 
How  he  grasps  his  arm-chair  in  attempting  to  rise, 
See  his  veins  how  they  swell !  mark  the  roll  of  his 
eyes! 

Now  cast,  and  now  west,  noi 
Till  at  last  he  contrives  to  eject  i 

That  vile  spoonful — what 

He  has  got  he  knows  not ; 
He  isn't  quite  sure  if  it 's  cold  or  it 's  hot ; 
At  last  he  exclaims,  as  he  starts  from  his  seat : 
A  snow-ball,  by  what  I  decline  to  repeat 


For  Sir  Alured,  poor  fellow, 
with  the  Formula. 

It  is  seldom  that  Inanimate  Objects  become 
odious,  unless  in  private  life ;  but  there  are  two 
exceptions  which  greatly  harass  my  individual  miud 
in  London  streets.  The  one  is  a  great  painted  face 
with  a  gaping  mouth  and  canvas  throat  and  palate, 
exposed  at  a  certain  toy-shop  in  Oxford  Street  I 
have  to  pass  every  day  of  my  life,  and  which 
haunts  my  dreams  ;  the  other  is  a  picture  of  Pro- 
xnotheus  Bound,  with  his  liver  being  pecked  at  by 
the  Vulture,  which  has  met  my  gaze  so  long  in 
Chancery  Lane  that  it  is  actually  affecting  nw 
liver.  Both  these  distressing  exhibitions  I  shall 
one  day  have  to  buy  and  burn. 

Nothing  else  save  the  few  little  things  which  I 
have  mentioned  ever  ruffles  the  naturally  smooth 

cur — cur— our— current  of  my  tern — tern   If 

there  is  one  Inanimate  Object  in  this  world  which 
excites  my  indignation  ana  fury  beyond  endurance, 
it  is  a  steel  pen  that  won't  write,  and  I  have  got 
hold  of  ont  now.  I  have  tried  him  forwards,  and 
I  have  tried  him  backwards  ;  I  have  coaxed  him, 
and  given  him  ink  enough  for  ten  pens:  and 
now,  I  have  dashed  his  points  against  the  desk, 
and  broken  them  both,  and  I  feel  a  little  better. 
Excuse,  Mr  Printer,  my  setting  down  these  last 
few  words  in  pencil. 


EVERYBODY'S  CARRIAGE  STOPS 
THE  WAY. 

Yes,  everybody's  carriage  stops  the  way.  The 
omnibuses  bringing  city -men  to  business  are 
reduced  to  an  alternation  of  crawl  and  stand-still 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  city  margin.  The 
Hansom  cabs  can  only  go  ahead  by  getting  en- 
tangled among  the  four-wheelers,  and  endangering 
the  lives  of  Matcrfamilias  and  the  little  ones  The 
privato  carriages  of  aldermen  and  well-to-do  cits, 
when  they  venture  east  of  Temple  Bar,  aro  in 
imminent  peril  of  having  their  glossy  panels  burst 
in.  The  coal-wagons,  brewers'  drays,  dock-wagons, 
and  sugar- wagons,  block  the  way,  and  are  blocked ; 
although  they  don't  care,  for  nothing  can  hurt  them. 
The  hop-wagons  threaten  to  hurl  their  bags  and 
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pockets  into  the  first-floor  windows  ;  while  the 
timber-wagons  are  always  ready  to  dash  into  the 
plate-glass  shop-windows.  Pickford  is  ever  quarrel- 
ling with  Chaplin  and  Home,  as  to  which  did  not 
get  out  of  the  way  when  the  other  was  coming. 
Butchers'  and  poulterers'  carts  at  Lcadenhall  and 
Newgate  Streets  keep  all  other  carts  in  defiance  ; 
while  fislunongers'  carts  effectually  blockade  Lower 
Thames  Street.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Company  are  always  either 
tearing  up  or  blocking  out  the  streets ;  or  if  not 
they,  the  Holbom  Valley  improvers  ;  or  if  not 
they,  the  sewer-makers  ;  or  if  not  they,  the  water- 
companies  ;  or  if  not  they,  the  gas-companies  ;  or 
if  not  they,  the  Pneumatic-tube  people.  Turn 
which  way  we  may,  we  ore  in  a  peck  of  troubles  ; 
almost  shut  out  from  our  own  London,  by  obstacles 
that  try  the  patience  sorely. 

The  corporation,  dismayed  at  this  system  of 
almost  perpetual  blockade,  requested  Mr  Haywood, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  to  *  soe  about 
it' — to  determine  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and,  if 
possible,  to  devise  some  mode  of  cure.  That  active 
and  well-informed  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  has  sent  in  a  Report 
crammed  with  information.  He  tells  us  that  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  has  increased  from 
960,000  in  1801,  to  3,000,000  in  1865 ;  that  he 
expects  it  to  be  nearly  6,000,000  by  the  end  of  the 
century  ;  that  there  is  one  parish  or  district,  East 
London,  having  as  many  as  170.000  persons  to  the 
square  mile ;  and  another,  Lewisham,  naving  so  few 
as  2400  ;  that  the  actual  number  of  people  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis  is  less  now  than  it  was  ten 
Years  ago,  owing  to  the  pulling  down  of  dwelling- 
houses  to  make  room  for  banks,  insurance-offices, 
commercial  buildings,  warehouses,  and  railways ; 
that  the  suburbs  are  rapidly  thickening  in  popula- 
tion, in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  the  city  is  thinning ; 
and  that  all  these  suburban  people  have  an  invet- 
erate knack  of  considering  the  city  as  their  city,  and 
dabbling  in  it  to  an  extent  immensely  increasing 
every  year.  He  further  tells  us,  that  our  hundred 
and  twenty  square  miles  of  land,  forming  the 
present  metropolis,  will  probably  be  increased  by 
forty  square  miles  more  by  the  end  of  the  century 
—driving  the  green  fields  away  to  a  most  alarming 
distance.  The  city,  properly  so  called,  is  barely  a 
mile  square — a  very  small  but  rich  kernel  in  a 
very  large  shell ;  and  this  *  city '  is  the  part  which 
is  becoming  choked  with  traffic  more  and  more 
every  year.  The  streets,  roads,  lanes,  and  alleys  of 
various  kinds  in  the  city  amount  to  the  largo 
number  of  913 ;  but  only  164  of  these  axe  wide 
enough  to  admit  two  or  more  lines  of  carriages — in 
itself  a  very  significant  cause  of  blockade.  Alto- 
gether, these  public  ways  extend  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  cover  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  city. 
There  are  about  fifty  inlets  at  which  we  may  enter 
the  city ;  these  inlets  Uang  streets,  paved  courts, 
bridges,  steam-boat  piers,  water-side  stairs,  and 
railway  stations :  or  rather,  there  were  this  number 
in  I860;  for  there  have  been  several  additional 
railway  stations  opened  within  the  city  in  the  last 
*ix  years. 

Let  us  see  to  what  extent  tho  people,  cits  and 
non-cits,  block  those  city  streets  ;  and  let  us  com-  I 
pare  the  figures  with  a  few  others  relating  to  the  : 
western  districts  of  the  metropolis.  In  1860,  Mr  j 
Haywood  selected  twenty -four  9|k>uj  in  the  city,  and  i 
caut-ed  each  spot  to  be  watched  from  eight  in  the  j 


morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  on  a  summer 
day,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
vehicles  which  passed  each  spot.  The  enormous 
number  of  13,000  passed  over  London  Bridge  in 
the  twelve  hours  ;  nearly  as  many  passed  through 
Cheapside  ;  while  the  next  busiest  spots  were  the 
Poultry,  Temple  Bar,  Ludgate  Hffl,  Newgate  Street, 
Lcadenhall  Street,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Cornhill, 
Gracechurch  Street,  and  Bishopsgate  Street.  The 
busiest  hour  was  from  four  to  five  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  this  was  nearly  equalled  by  the  hour 
from  ten  to  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  About  the 
same  period,  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  five 
in  the  afternoon,  there  entered  the  city  315,000 
persons — an  average  day,  not  selected  on  account 
of  any  peculiar  circumstances.  On  another  day, 
Mr  Bennoch  ascertained  that  10,767  vehicles  crossed 
London  Bridge  in  nine  hours.  In  1853,  the  five 
bridges  were  wutched  for  nine  hours  on  a  particular 
day:  63,000  foot-passengers  and  11,500  vehicles 
crossed  London  Bridge  ;  Blackfriars  and  Westmin- 
ster Bridges  divided  between  them  nearly  an  equal 
number;  while  the  two  toll-bridges  took  mere 
driblets  ;  the  total  was  127,030  foot-passengers,  and 
23,713  vehicles — London  Bridge  accommodating 
abuost  exactly  as  much  traffic  as  the  other  four 
combined.  In  1854,  there  passed  over  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  in  one  week  341,398  foot-passeugers, 
3046  horsemen,  19,157  cabs,  6326  omnibuses, 
24,879  carts,  1299  wagons,  2265  vans,  526  donkey- 
carU,  and  1942  trucks.  In  1855,  a  ]Mtrticular  mode 
of  enumeration  brought  out  the  fact,  that  400,000 
persons  entered  or  left  the  city  on  foot,  88,000  by 
omnibus,  54,000  by  the  railway  termini,  and 
30,000  by  steam-boat  piers,  in  one  day  ;  but  this 
was  afterwords  believed  to  have  overstated  some  of 
the  items,  and  understated  others.  In  1856,  on  an 
October  day,  Mr  Haywood  ascertained  that  in 
twelve  hours  the  wonderful  number  of  16,000  vehi- 
cles passed  over  London  Bridge.  In  1657,  on  a  win- 
ter's day,  the  London  Bridge  traffic  comprised  about 
15,000  vehicles  and  85,000  foot-} Messengers  between 
eight  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening. 
In  1859,  the  late  Mr  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  as 
Commissioner  of  City  Police,  caused  London  Bridge 
to  be  watched  for  twenty-four  consecutive  hours ; 
he  found  that  the  stupendous  total  of  107,000 
foot-passengers,  61,000  persons  in  vehicles,  and 
20,000  vehicles  of  one  kind  or  other,  crossed  the 
bridge  in  this  time.  In  May  I860,  all  the  inleta  to 
the  city  were  carefully  watched  during  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  on  one  day,  and  it  was  found  that 
706,621  persons  —equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  whole  nutropoH* — entered  the  city 
in  one  day.  This  is  equal  to  the  census  population 
of  twenty  such  towus  as  Ashton,  Bury,  Cardiff, 
Chatham,  Chester,  Exeter,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
IjMwich,  Macclesfield,  Northampton,  Rochdale, 
Wigun,  or  Worcester,  combined.  Were  it  not  that 
Mr  Haywood  gives  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  this 
statement,  we  should  hardly  know  how  to  give  it 
credence.  4  And  this  is  the  true  population/  he 
adds;  'forlolthough  not  residential,  most  of  its 
waking  existence  is  spent  within  the  city  limits  ; 
and  it  comprises  mainly  the  owners  of  the  city 
property,  and  the  creators  of  its  wealth,  importance, 
and  traffic'  Still  more  puzzling  is  it  when  we  are 
told  that,  as  five-sixths  of  all  the  persons  who 
enter  the  city  are  males,  it  gives  a  total  of  590,000 
males— not  far  under  one-half  of  the  whole  male 
population  of  the  metropolis.  Male  and  female 
together,  about  one-fourth,  of  all  the  persons  who 
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entered  the  city  weTe  in  or  on  vehicles.  Although 
there  are  about  fifty  entrances  into  the  city,  one- 
half  of  the  whole  traffic  entered  it  at  eight  places — 
Aldgate,  Alderagate,  Bishopsgate,  Blackfriars,  Fins- 
bury,  Temple  Bar,  Holborn,  and  London  Bridge. 
Pass  we  on  to  1863,  when  26,000  vehicles  crossed 
Ix>ndon  Bridge  in  one  day,  and  11,000  crossed 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  This,  comparing  the  census 
returns  of  different  yearn,  shews  that  vehioles 
increase  even  still  more  rapidly  than  the  population. 
Then,  in  1864,  taking  Oxford  Street  instead  of  the 
city,  11,000  vehicles  passed  one  spot  in  twelve 
hours  of  one  day.  In  1865,  just  about  the  same 
number  passed  a  particular  spot  in  Regent  Street 
in  twelve  hours— shewing  that  the  West  End  also 
has  its  busy  streams  of  vehicular  traffic  ;  but  then 
Oxford  Street  and  Regent  Street  are  places  of 
magnificent  width,  which  Fleet  Street  and  Ludgate 
Hill,  Newgate  Street  and  the  Poultry,  might  well 
envy.  In  the  same  period  of  twelve  hours,  in  tho 
fame  year,  76,000  vehicles  passed  one  or  other  of 
the  eight  busiest  inlets  into  the  city,  named  a  few 
lines  back. 

There  1  If  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with  these 
bewildering  groups  of  figures,  his  appetite  can  only 
be  satiated  with  a  whole  book  of  mathematical 
tables.  The  figures  are  really  very  instructive,  if 
we  look  at  them  with  reference  to  the  blockade  of 
the  city  streets.  Well  indeed  may  there  be  a 
blockade.  Even  some  years  before  the  railway  tur- 
moil commenced  in  Ludgate  Hill,  Skinner  Street, 
and  Cannon  Street,  Mr  Bennoch  thus  depicted 
the  struggle  against  difficulties  encountered  by  a 
vehicle  in  wending  its  way  from  west  to  east 
through  the  metropolis :  *  Along  the  Strand,  the 
progress  is  steady  and  rapid  ;  there  is  room  for  two 
or  three  vehicles  each  way,  making  four  or  five 
altogether.  They  approach  Temple  Bar ;  the  two  or 
three  vehicles  passing  eastward  are  met  by  two  or 
three  going  westward.  But  even  supposing  there 
be  only  two  proceeding  each  way,  there  is  only 
room  for  one  to  pass  through  the  Bar  in  each  direc- 
tion at  the  same  time.  The  process  is  like  drawing 
a  wire  r  the  two  lines  of  traffic  are  drawn  into  one, 
and  the  result  is  that  carriages  occupy  exactly 
double  the  time  they  ought  to  do.  This  is  obstruc- 
tion tho  first,  and  the  experience  of -all  will  confirm 
the  fact.  At  Chancery  Lane,  a  stream  of  traffic 
from  Camden  Town  to  Kensington,  by  way  of 
Blackfriars,  swells  the  tide,  and,  meeting  with 
contending  currents  in  Farringdon  Street,  they 
chafe,  or  rather  chaff  each  other,  and  all  progres*  is 
for  a  while  suspended :  Fleet  Street  is  blocked  up. 
By  and  by,  that  is  cleared,  and  there  is  a  cheerful 
trot  round  St  Paul's.  A  slight  check  is  felt  at  the 
corner  nearest  Cheapaide ;  and  a  third  lock  takes 
place  in  the  Poultry.  We  pass  the  shoals  of  the 
Mansion  House,  where  the  diverging  streets  are  as 
numerous  as  the  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  and  ulti- 
mately we  get  into  the  Straits  of  Cornhill.  But  a 
fourth  lock  occurs  in  the  gorge  of  Leaden  hall/ 

Considering  how  cruelly  vehicles  are  detained  in 
the  streets  by  this  blockade,  and  considering,  more- 
over, that  time  is  money,  a  long-headed  fellow  has 
estimated  how  much  money  is  wasted  thereby. 
He  thinks  that  the  carriers,  cab-owners,  omnibus 
companies,  wharfingers,  and  wholesale  dealers  of 
the  metropolis  lose  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year  in  this  way !  It  must  be  admitted  that  such 
an  estimate  is  rather  a  wild  one,  although  the 
loss  is  really  very  great. 
Besides  the  entrances  into  and  the  exits  from  the 


city,  the  circulation  within  the  city  itself  is  some- 
thing immense.  The  reader  of  course  knows  that 
wonderful  spot  which  all  the  omnibus-men  in 
London  coll 4  Bank,'  but  which  is  tho  open  space 
whence  branch  out  the  Poultry,  Princes  Street, 
Thread  needle  Street,  Cornliill,  Lombard  Street, 
King  William  Street,  and  Walbrook.  Well,  this 
open  space,  every  day  between  eight  o'clock  and  five, 
is  crossed  by  sixty  thousand  persons  on  foot ;  sixty 
thousand  persons  risk  their  necks  by  crossing  over 
between  and  among  the  vehicles.  Lucky  it  is  that 
Mrs  Gamp  is  not  often  here  ;  poor  soul,  she  would 
soon  be  run  over ;  and  so  would  Mrs  Grundy, 
Mrs  Partington,  and  other  famous  old  women.  It  is 
a  place  for  men,  and  men  nearly  monopolise  it 
Then  there  arc  more  than  forty  thousand  who  cross 
on  foot,  within  the  same  number  of  hours,  the  spot 
surrounding  King  William's  Statue,  marked  by 
the  junction  of  King  William  Street,  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  Cannon  Street ;  nearly  forty  thousand 
at  the  junction  of  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street, 
rurringdon  Street,  and  New  Bridge  Street ;  and 
nearly  thirty  thousand  at  the  junction  of  Cornhill, 
Leadenhall,  Bishopsgate,  and  Gracechurch  Streets. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  What  can  be  done  with 
streets  blocked  up  in  this  way  by  human  beings 
and  all  kinds  and  shapes  of  vehicles  ?  We  sacrifice 
lives,  we  break  limbs,  we  ruin  hones,  we  fracture 
vehicles,  we  exasperate  tempers,  and  we  waste 
much  valuable  time ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  as  the 
corporation  have  amply  proved,  to  devise  a  remedy. 
Mr  Haywood  calls  for  new  openings,  new  inlets 
and  outlets,  wherever  they  can  be  made.  He 
points  to  tho  fact,  that  when  the  Brighton  Railway 
Company  opened  their  Victoria  branch  to  Pimlico 
in  1860,  a  large  amount  of  traffic  was  thereby 
diverted  from  London  Bridge ;  that  when  the 
South-eastern  opened  their  Charing  Cross  Exten- 
sion in  1864,  three-fourths  of  the  Dover  and 
Hastings  traffic  were  very  speedily  transferred 
thither  from  London  Bridge  ;  that  when  New 
Southwark -Street  was  opened  from  end  to  end  in 
the  same  year,  a  large  amount  of  traffic  was  at  once 
transferred  from  London  Bridge  to  that  at  Black- 
friars ;  that  when  Southwark  Bridge  was  opened 
toll-free  last  year,  the  vehicle-traffic  over  it  in- 
creased fivefold,  mostly  to  the  rehef  of  London 
Bridge.  These  are  all  promising  instances,  because 
they  tend  to  shew  that  traffic  eagerly  avails  itself 
of  new  outlets.  If  these  outlets  had  not  been 
formed,  London  Bridge  would  by  the  present  time 
have  become  almost  impassable.  Mr  Haywood 
states  that,  even  now,  the  average  rate  of  progress 
for  vehicles  over  the  bridge,  and  for  some  distance 
north  and  south  of  it,  barely  exceeds  three  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour ;  so  choked  with  traffic  is  the 
whole  route. 

*  We  must  have  another  bridge  below  London 
Bridge,'  the  city  engineer  strenuously  asserts :  or, 
if  not  a  bridge,  a  tunnel.  He  ascertains  that  just 
about  one  million  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
live  eastward  of  London  Bridge,  and  that  this 
bridge  is  the  only  channel  over  the  river  for  the 
vehicles  belonging  to  that  million  of  persons,  com- 
prising a  very  large  proportion  of  the  heaviest 
wagons,  vans,  and  carts.  Buy  South wark  Bridge, 
by  all  means,  and  make  it  permanently  toll-free ; 
finish  the  new  street  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Man- 
sion House  ;  finish  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  on 
which  workmen  are  now  so  busily  and  usefully 
occupied ;  but  there  will  stiU  remain  London 

Bridge  charged  with  the  large  traffic  of  the  eastern 
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half  of  the  metropolis,  supplemented  by  no  incon- 
siderable a  portion  of  the  western.  Coat  what  it 
may,  a  new  eastern  bridge  or  tunnel  for  vehicles 
as  well  as  foot-passengers,  must  be  made  sooner  or 
later ;  such  is  the  bold  assertion  of  Mr  Haywood. 

As  for  the  east  and  west  traffic,  he  wants  a 
supply  of  new  streets  that  would  frighten  all  the 
finance  companies  in  England  to  pay  for.  From 
Temple  Bar  to  Aldgate  Pump,  the  whole  length  is 
too  narrow,  notwithstanding  that  the  traffic  has 
been  relieved  by  the  opening  of  New  Cannon  Street. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  Mr  Haywood  couples  his 
remarks  concerning  the  want  of  new  streets  with 
other  remarks  touching  the  advantages  derived 
from  such  new  streets  as  have  already  been  made ; 
but  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  this ;  he  shews 
that  if  the  new  streets  had  not  been  made,  we 
should  have  been  choked  by  this  time  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  remedial  measures 
encourages  us  to  go  on  in  the  same  path.  Works 
already  authorised,  and  more  or  Less  commenced, 
will  mend  our  ways  a  little.  There  is  the  Thames 
Embankment,  which,  when  finished,  will  take  off 
some  of  the  traffic  which  throngs  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street,  There  is  the  new  street  from  Black- 
friars  Bridge  to  Cannon  Street  and  the  Mansion 
House,  which  will  relieve  Ludgate  Hill,  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  Cheapside.  There  is  the  new 
Palace  of  Justice  in  the  Strand,  which,  when 
finished,  will  probably  lead  to  the  removal  of  the 
courts  of  law  from  Guildhall,  and  the  relief  of  some 
of  the  traffic  in  that  quarter.  There  is  the  Hol- 
born Valley  Viaduct,  which  is  just  now  the  cause 
of  hopeless  confusion  at  that  unfortunate  spot 
where  Holborn  Hill,  Farringdon  Street,  Skinner 
Street.  Snow  Hill,  and  Farringdon  Road  meet ;  it 
will  facilitate  the  division  01  the  two  streams  of 
traffic  which  go  respectively  east  and  west,  and 
north  and  south.  There  is  the  new  Meat-market 
at  Smithfield,  which,  when  it  and  the  adjacent 
roads  are  finished,  will  clear  Newgate  Street  of  its 
present  extremely  aggravating  market  ( Paternoster 
Bow  people  well  know  how  aggravating  it  is  !), 
will  possibly  clear  Leadenhall  and  Whitechapel 
Markets,  and  will  furnish  a  new  line  of  route  from 
Holborn  to  Long  Lane  and  the  north-east  of 
London.  There  is  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
already  mentioned,  which,  being  wider  and  more 
level  than  the  old  bridge,  will  eventually  accom- 
modate a  larger  traffic.  There  are  the  widenings 
of  existing  streets  by  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  actually  in  progress,  at  certain  parts  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  Fen  church  Street,  Great  Tower 
Street,  Newgate  Street,  Upper  Thames  Street, 
Mansion  House  Street,  and  Ludgate  HilL  There 
are  other  contemplated  widenings  at  Basinghall 
Street,  Bluccoat  Buildings,  Lime  Street,  Liverpool 
Street,  Lombard  Street,  Seething  Lane,  Thread- 
needle  Street,  Throgmorton  Street,  Tottenham 
Yard,  Be  vis  Marks,  King's  Head  Court,  London 
Wall,  and  Silver  Street  There  are  the  many 
new  railway  stations — the  South-eastern  in  Can- 
non Street,  the  Great  Eastern  in  Liverpool 
Street,  the  East  London,  also  in  Liverpool  Street, 
the  North  London  in  Broad  Street,  the  Metropoli- 
tan at  Moorfields,  the  Metropolitan  Extension  at 
Tower  Hill,  the  Metropolitan  District  at  many 
points  between  Tower  Hill  and  Blackfriars,  and 
the  never-satisfied  and  never-satisfying  Chatham 
and  Dover  at  Ludgate  Hill— all  these,  in  their 
several  ways,  will  take  off  some  of  the  people  and 
some  of  the  vehicles  which  throng  the  streets. 


Nevertheless,  it  is  almost  incredible  how  much 
the  traffic  of  all  kinds  in  the  London  streets 
increases,  despite  these  railway  facilities.  The 
Great  Omnibus  Company  say  they  carried  1,357,645 
more  passengers  in  1865  than  m  1864,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Chatham 
railways  had  apparently  diverted  much  of  the 
traffic  In  truth,  travel-facilities  increase  travel- 
tendency,  supply  creates  demand,  stay-at-home 
people  cease  to  stay  at  home  when  there  are  so 
many  means  of  getting  out  about. 

If  all  that  Mr  Haywood  recommends  to  be  done 
should  be  done,  the  millions  of  money  would  be 
wanted  with  a  rapidity  absolutely  startling;  indeed, 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  we  cannot  even 
guess.  Let  us  see.  Item  First, — A  new  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  either  near  Great  Tower  Hill  or  near 
St  Katherinc's  Docks,  with  broad  and  convenient 
approach-roads  from  Whitechapel  in  the  north,  and 
from  Bermondsey  in  the  south,  so  as  to  constitute 
an  entirely  new  line  of  route  from  Shoreditch  to 
the  Kent  Road.  How  the  masted  vessels  could  get 
up  to  Billingsgate  under  such  a  bridge,  or  what 
sum  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  would  cost,  the 
reader  may  determine  ifne  can.  Mr  Haywood's 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  is  peculiar ;  he 
says,  this  bridge  must  be  made  some  day  or  other, 
and  all  collateral  questions  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  difficulties  to  be  conquered.  Item  Second. 
— A  new  Btreet  east  and  west,  to  relieve  the  main 
artery  through  the  city.  It  would  start  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Holborn  Valley  Viaduct,  near 
St  Sepulchre's  Church,  cut  across  the  grounds  of 
the  Blue  Coat  School,  cross  St  Martin's  le  Grand 
north  of  the  Poet-office,  bisect  Noble  Street,  Wood 
Street,  and  Aldermanbury,  pass  behind  Guildhall 
and  the  Bank,  cross  Bell  Alley  to  London  Wall, 
cross  Bishopsgate  Street  to  Houndsditch,  and  so  on 
to  Whitechapel  Road.  This  street  would  be  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Such  a  street 
would  unquestionably  relieve  Cheapside  and  its  con- 
tinuation of  a  large  amount  of  heavy  merchandise 
traffic.  But  Mr  Haywood  says  he  must  pull  down 
Christ's  Hospital  to  execute  this  work ;  and  we 
may  guess  what  a  formidable  financial  enterprise 
this  would  be.  Item  Third.— A  budget  of  improve- 
ments, which,  speaking  roundly,  may  be  charac- 
terised as  widening  nearly  all  the  narrow  streets  in 
the  metropolis — Fleet  Street  from  Chancery  Lane 
to  Temple  Bar  ;  the  Old  Bailey  at  its  southern  end ; 
St  PauFs  Churchyard  on  the  east  and  north  sides  ; 
St  Ann's  Lane  and  Foster  Lane  behind  the  Post- 
office  ;  the  north  end  of  Queen  Street ;  the  whole 
lino  of  Long  Lane  and  Barbican  ;  the  whole  line  of 
Beech  Street  and  Chiawell  Street ;  Duke  Street  at 
the  Smithfield  end;  the  Poultry  in  its  whole 
length ;  and  others  so  numerous  that  we  can 
hardly  spare  space  even  to  name  them.  Item, 
Fourth.— -Thia  consists  of  many  improvements  dis- 
tinct from  mere  widening  of  streets.  Mr  Haywood 
would  make  a  Circus  round  Temple  Bar,  leaving 
the  Bar  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  please  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  old  structure  preserved.  He  would 
make  a  new  street  from  Farringdon  Street  diagon- 
ally to  Holborn  near  Hatton  Garden  ;  and  another 
new  street  where  Fleet  Lane  has  till  now  hitherto 
been.  He  would  pull  down  the  clump  of  houses 
at  the  western  end  of  Cheapside,  to  throw  open  the 
view  of  St  Paul's,  and  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
neighbouring  streets.  He  would  continue  Bouverie 
Street  southward  to  the  Thames  Embankment  He 
would  run  a  new  street  through  the  churchyard  of  I 
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St  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  as  a  communication 
between  Bishopsgate  Street  and  New  Broad  Street. 

If  the  reader  can  guess  what  all  this  would  cost, 
we  congratulate  him  on  his  acutenesa  ;  and  if  he 
can  further  tell  us  where  the  money  is  to  come  from, 
we  shall  be  still  more  obliged  to  bim,  Great  as  the 
cost  would  be,  Mr  Haywood  thinks  that  it  would 
be  double  as  great  twenty  years  hence,  owing  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  land  in  the  city — a 
million  sterling  per  acre  in  some  recent  instanced. 
Meanwhile,  Everybody's  Carriage  Stops  the  Way. 
The  corporation  have  enacted  by-laws,  and  parlia- 
ment has  passed  a  special  statute  for  controlling  the 
traffic  in  the  streets  ;  but  it  seeim  to  require  more 
wisdom  than  corporation  and  parliament  possess  to 
keep  a  clear  path  for  everybody  in  a  city  of  three 
million  people,  four  hundred  thousand  houses,  and 
eight  thousand  miles  of  street 

AN  OCEAN  WAIF. 

X2T  XIX E  CHAPTERS. — CHAI^TER  VI. 

I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  devil  put  it  into 
my  head,  for  while  I  was  busy  lowering  things 
down  into  the  boat,  I  thought  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  get  upsides  with  the  murdering  party  as  were 
in  the  ship.  I'd  only  got  to  turn  over  the  cabin 
lantern,  and  she'd  soon  have  been  in  a  blaze,  when 
my  gentlemen  would  have  had  enough  to  do  to 
save  themselves,  and  the  treasure  must  have  gone 
to  the  bottom.  But  I  shouldn't  have  done  such  a 
thing,  and  in  another  minute  I  should  have  been 
helping  to  shove  off  the  boat,  if  that  Hicks  hadn't 
rushed  on  to  his  death ;  that  was  a  terrible  thing 
to  think  on,  not  but  that  he  deserved  it  richly,  and 
I  knew  what  I  did  was  in  self-defence,  and  for  the 
sake  of  them  two  poor  gals. 

I  should  say  it  was  about  twelve  o'clock  when 
we  laid  to  at  it,  and  rowed  straight  off  right  away 
into  the  thick  darkness,  with  not  a  sound  to 
be  heard  but  the  '  lap,  lap,  lapping'  of  the  water 
against  the  boat's  stem,  and  the  splash  and  rattle 
of  our  oars.  There  wasn't  a  word  spoken,  for  we 
wanted  all  our  breath,  and  knew  well  enough  that 
all  depended  on  our  being  well  out  of  sight  of  the 
ship  when  day  broke ;  and  of  course  they  would 
be  sweeping  the  offing  with  a  glass.  What  I  was 
most  afraid  of  was,  that  we  might  get  rowing  in  a 
circle,  and  not  get  far  enough  off,  when  we  knew 
what  would  be  the  end  of  it  if  they  once  caught 
sight  of  us.  It  quite  made  me  give  a  shudder 
and  lay  back  at  my  oar,  till  Tom  said  '  Steady !' 
when  steady  it  was  again. 

There  seemed  something  awful  and  solemn  about 
that  night :  what  with  the  horrors  we  had  been 
through,  and  one  thing  and  another,  I  felt  quite 
outer  sorts ;  and  the  still  darkness  we  were  driving 
through,  far  out  there  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
ocean,  seemed  to  hang  heavy-like  upon  me,  so  that 
I  did  not  care  to  speak.  A  regular  long,  steady 
pull,  hour  after  hour,  and  all  that  while  not  a  star 
to  be  seen,  while  I  could  barely  distinguish  my 
mate  Tom  when  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  ;  and 
in  front  sometimes  I  could  make  out  something 
indistinct,  which  was  the  ladies,  though  not  often. 
But  it  was  hot,  steaming  hot,  that  night,  for  there 


wasn't  a  breath  of  wind  stirring ;  and  at  last  the 
pull  began  to  tell  upon  us  both,  so  that  we  were 
glad  to  take  another  sup  apiece  of  the  wine  ;  but 
that  did  not  take  us  long,  and  we  were  off  and 
away  again  faster  than  ever. 

All  at  once,  with  a  sort  of  jump,  the  clouds  began 
to  tinge,  and  we  then  knew  what  we  didn't  know 
before,  that  we  were  pulling  due  north ;  and  then, 
almost  all  at  once,  up  came  the  sun,  and  shone 
upon  them  two  poor  things  fast  asleep — worn  out, 
as  they  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  their 
arms  tight  round  one  another,  and  their  poor  faces 
that  pale  and  bad,  it  was  pitiful  Up  went  the 
sun  higher,  and  there  was  the  sea  heaving  gently 
and  curling  over,  and  all  glowing  with  the  most 
beautiful  colours.  But  we  had  no  thought  for  the 
glowing  morning,  for  there  was  something  else  to 
take  our  attention— there  lay  the  ship,  not  half  the 
distance  off  that  I  had  hoped  ;  and  so  near,  that  I 
knew  if  a  breeze  sprung  up,  she  must  soon  over- 
haul us.  If  the  darkness  had  only  kept  on,  I 
shouldn't  have  cared,  but  there  it  was,  a  bright, 
glowing  morning ;  and  I  knew,  if  they  looked  out, 
they  must  see  us ;  our  only  hope  being  that,  half- 
drunk  overnight,  they  might  be  hours  yet  before 
they  roused  up;  and  then,  dispirited  with  the 
loss  of  their  head  man,  they  mightn't  care  about 
pursuit. 

'  Wash  your  face,  Jack,'  Bays  Tom  in  a  whisper, 
as  we  lay  to,  looking  at  the  ship,  now  standing 
out  quite  plain  on  the  horizon — 'wash  your  face 
and  hands,  mate.' 

I  looked  at  my  hands,  and  gave  a  shudder,  for 
they  were  all  over  blood,  while  I  suppose  my  face 
was  in  the  same  state,  and  it  wasn't  from  the  cut 
as  I  had  on  my  head.  So  I  leaned  over  the  side, 
and  had  a  good  dip  in  the  cool,  pleasant  water ; 
and  while  I  was  drying  myself  upon  my  handker- 
cher,  Miss  Mary  gave  a  sigh,  and  opened  her  eyes, 
and  looked  at  me  as  if  she  didn't  know  where  she 
was,  nor  anything  about  it ;  but,  directly  after,  the 
colour  began  to  come  into  her  cheeks,  and  she 
reached  over  her  hand  to  me,  and  I  kissed  it ;  and 
then  she  reached  her  hand  over  to  Tom,  and  he  did 
the  same ;  and  of  course  we  did  it  roughly,  but 
Miss  Mary  seemed  to  know  what  we  meant,  and 
she  gave  us  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  and  then  kissed  her 
sister,  and  woke  her. 

We  were  dead  beat,  both  of  us,  Tom  and  I ;  but 

I  gave  a  look  at  the  poor  old  Star,  and  so  did  Tom, 

and  we  quite  understood  one  another,  and  rowed 

on  with  a  quiet,  steady  stroke,  for  we  were  too 

tired  to  make  a  spurt    I  got  the  ladies  to  sit 

down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  80  08  *°  "hew  as 

little  as  we  could,  and  then  we  kept  on  till  they 

begged  of  us  to  stop  and  have  something  by  way 

of  breakfast.   You  Bee  Miss  Mary  had  ranged  the 

pillows  and  blankets,  and  made  a  place  for  her 

sister  to  lie  down,  for  the  poor  gal  was  so  ill  she 

could  hardly  hold  up  her  head ;  and  then  she  had 

stowed  the  stores  about  a  bit  handy,  and  made 

things  straight,  in  a  way  just  as  if  she  hadn't  been 

a  delicate  lady  as  had  never  known  trouble  before. 

And  now,  as  I  said  afore,  she  and  her  sister  begged 

of  us  to  stop  and  have  some  breakfast 
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But  we  couldn't  do  it.  I  knew  that  every  yard 
now  was  as  good  as  a  mile  by  and  by,  and  though 
I  felt  ready  to  drop,  it  was  pull  steady,  though  we 
had  a  freshener  as  we  went  on. 

I  didn't  think  as  they  knew  the  ship  was  in 
sight,  for  nothing  was  said  about  it ;  but  as  she 
was  passing  a  cup  of  wine  over  to  Tom,  Mies  Mary 
leaned  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  whispered : 
4  Don't  let  my  sister  know  that  the  ehip  is  in  sight.' 

How  that  poor  girl  did  work  to  cheer  up  the 
other,  as  she  lay  there  ;  and  to  have  looked  at  her, 
you  would  not  have  thought  she  had  a  trouble 
upon  her,  for  she  had  a  cheerful  word  for  all  of 
us ;  and  as  I  dragged  away  there  at  my  oar,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  must  have  got  an  angel  in 
the  boat. 

I  did  not  want  to  make  any  more  show  than  I 
could  help,  or  I  would  have  soon  made  an  awning 
over  where  the  ladies  eat ;  but  we  laid  a  blanket 
across  an  oar,  and  sheltered  Miss  Madeline,  for  the 
sun  came  down  fierce.  I  could  have  hoisted  the 
sail,  too,  and  let  the  light  breeze,  which  now  just 
touched  us,  give  us  a  help  along  ;  but  I  daren't ; 
and  I'd  just  taken  hold  of  my  oar  again,  when  I 
saw  that  the  Star  had  some  sails  shook  out,  and 
was  coming  bowling  along  after  us  fast 

I  couldn  t  help  it :  if  my  life  had  been  at  stake, 
that  groan  must  have  come;  and  just  then  there 
was  another  behind  me.  I  turned  sharp  round 
just  as  Tom's  oar  hit  me  in  the  back,  and  there 
was  the  poor  fellow  swooned  right  away. 

1  laid  the  oars  in,  and  Miss  Mary  came  and 
helped  me,  when  between  us  we  got  him  laid  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  and  then,  while  putting 
him  comfortable,  I  found  what  I  didn't  know 
before — that  his  head  was  regularly  laid  open, 
and  there  had  he  been  working  till  he  dropped, 
without  saying  a  single  word,  or  giving  a  groan. 
We  bathed  it,  and  tore  up  one  of  the  sheets,  and 
tied  it  up  ;  and  after  a  bit,  he  seemed  to  come  to 
a  little,  out  it  was  only  to  taUc  wildly,  and  throw 
his  arms  about,  and  stare.  So  when  we  had  done 
idl  we  could  for  the  poor  fellow,  we  made  a  sort 
of  shelter  over  him  ;  and  then,  as  I  was  shading 
my  eyes,  and  looking  out  towards  the  Start  to  see 
what  way  she  made.  I  found  as  I  couldn't  see  her, 
and  tliat  tilings  looked  swimming  and  misty-like, 
and  then  back  I  went  across  the  thwarts,  as  if 
struck  down.  But  I  wasn't  long  so,  for  I  soon  come 
to ;  and  as  I  did  so,  and  the  horrible,  deathly 
sick  feeling  went  off,  I  felt  the  blood  come  up  in 
my  face  with  a  rush,  as  a  regular  wild  thrill  ran 
through  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  lay  quite 
still,  as  if  1  dare  not  move ;  for  there  was  that 
face  bending  over  me,  and  those  soft  white  hands 
were  bathing  my  face  ;  while  twice  over  there  was 
a  tender,  pitying  tear  fell  upon  my  cheek. 

'  Poor  iellows !  what  you  have  suifered  for  us,' 
she  said,  as  I  got  up  and  said  I  was  better  now. 
'  It  was  that  crack  on  the  head,  you  see,  miss,'  I 


said. 

'  What !  were  yon  wounded,  too  ? '  she  exclaimed. 

4  Oh,  not  much,'  I  said ;  4  not  much,  miss.  One 
of  those  blackguards  knocked  me  down  in  the 
pcuffle.  But,'  I  said,  trying  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  though  I  could  not  help  feeling  better 
as  I  eaid  it— 4 but  I'm  only  a  common,  thick- 
headed sailor.' 

4  Hush ! '  she  said,  with  such  a  quiet,  dignified 
way  as  she  could  put  on  when  she  liked — 1  hush ! 
Don't  speak  like  that,  when  you  have  acted  so 
nobly,  so  heroically,  and — and— may  God  bless 


you  for  it ! '  And  here  her  voice  seemed  to  break 
down,  and  she  turned  away  her  head  for  a  minute ; 
but  directly  after,  she  was  quiet,  and  still,  and 
reserved  again,  and  tearing  up  some  more  of  the 
sheet,  as  if  to  make  bandages. 

4  Let  me  look  at  your  head,'  she  says  all  at  once ; 
and  though  I  was  against  it,  and  didn't  want  her 
to,  she  would  examine  it ;  and  cut  away  the  hair 
with  a  tiny  pair  of  scissors,  and  then  bathed  it, 
and  bound  it  up ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  a  bad  cut, 
for  if  I  didn't  go  right  off  again  just  as  she 'd 
bound  it  up,  and  only  came  to  feeling  sick  and 
i  done  up,  and  without  a  bit  of  life  left  in  me 
hardly.  The  sun  came  down  fiercer  and  fiercer, 
so  that  we  were  aU  soon  parched  with  thirst,  and 

Slad  of  the  water,  as  there  was  fortunately  a  good 
rop  of;  and  Miss  Mary  wetted  our  lips  for  us 
from  time  to  time,  for  after  about  an  hour,  I  gave 
up,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  still. 

And  all  this  time  the  ship  came  slowly  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  Mias  Mary  told  me  from  time  to 
time  as  I  asked  her,  and  she  did  it,  too,  without 
moving  a  muscle  ;  and  at  last,  towards  evening, 
when  we  knew  they  must  see  us  as  they  came 
slowly  on,  Miss  Mary  kneeled  down  by  me  to  put 
the  bandage  more  comfortable,  and  then  whimpered 
to  me  with  her  face  and  lips,  too,  quite  wnite : 
4  Was  any  one  killed  last  night  when  you  escaped  1 ' 
I  couldn't  do  anything  else,  and  so  I  said :  4  Yea.' 
*  Who  was  it  ? '  she  said  again  in  a  voice  that 
didn't  seem  to  belong  to  her. 

4 It  was  his  own  fault,'  I  said:  'it  was  to  save 
my  own  life.' 

4  Was  it  that  fiend  who  shot  poor  papa?'  ahe 
whispered. 

4  Yes,'  I  said  ;  and  then  she  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
bit,  and  did  not  speak  ;  but  after  a  time  she  leaned 
closer  to  me,  so  tnat  1  could  feel  her  breath  upon 
my  face,  and  then  she  whispered:  4 We  shall  be 
taken  again,  shall  we  not  V 

I  could  not  answer,  but  I  knew  that  if  the  wind 
freshened  ever  so  little  they  would  be  alongside  tra 
by  dark.  But  she  wanted  no  answer,  for  ahe  read  it 
all  in  ray  face. 

4 God  bless  you,  brave,  noble  man!'  ahe  said: 
4  then  we  must  join  poor  papa ;'  and  then  she 
seemed  as  if  ahe  would  say  something  more,  but 
did  not  speak  for  perhaps  half  an  hour ;  when,  as 
the  wind  freshened,  and  the  ship  came  bowling 
along  towards  us,  she  spoke  again  in  a  whisper. 

4  You  know,  if  we  are  taken,  what  is  in  store  for 
us  ;  and  I  suppose,'  she  said  mournfully, 4  they  wiU 
not  be  merciful  to  you  ?' 

I  gave  my  head  a  shake. 

4  Then,'  sne  said,  with  quite  a  smile  on  her  beau- 
tiful lips, 4 1  want  you  to  promise,  on  your  oath  as  a 
man,  that  we  shall  not— poor  sister  and  me — fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  those  monsters.' 

4 What  do  you  mean?'  I  says,  falling  all  of  a 
tremble,  and  with  the  «woat  standing  on  my  fore- 
head.   4  What  do  you  mean  V 

4  For  God's  sake — for  the  sake  of  your  own 
mother — by  all  you  hold  dear  and  holy/  sho 
whispered, 4  kill  us  both.' 

4 1  couldn't — I  couldn't,'  I  groaned. 

4 Would  you  sooner  see  ine  do  it?'  she  said 
quietly. 

I  could  not  speak,  for  I  felt  choking.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  gaze  in  a  wild  sort  of  way  at  the 
beautiful  creature  who  was  talking  so  calmly  and 
patiently  of  death. 

4  There  is  no  mercy  from  those  monsters,'  she 
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said — 'so  promise  ;'  anil  she  took  both  my  hands, 
and  I  promised ;  for  the  blood  seemed  to  rash 
through  my  veins  again  as  she  held  my  hands,  and 
I  thought  of  the  cries  and  prayers  I  heard  as  I 
hung  on  by  the  rudder-chains,  and  then  I  felt  that 
I  should  sooner  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and  plunge 
overboard,  than  that  one  of  those  ruffians  should 
ever  again  lay  a  finger  upon  her. 

'I  swear  it,'  I  says;  and  then,  with  a  choky, 
husky  voice  I  eays  :  4 And  you'll  forgive  me  V 

4  Yes,'  she  says  ;  4  and  pray  for  you.  And  now  I 
feel  calm.' 

On  came  the  ship,  with  the  wind  freshening 
every  minute,  so  that  our,  little  boat  began  to 
dance  a  little  on  the  waves.  The  sun  sunk  down 
lower  and  lower,  and  the  cool  breeze  seemed  quite 
to  revive  me,  so  that  I  sat  up,  and  then  helped 
Miss  Madeline  to  sit  up  as  well ;  when,  with  poor 
Tom  fast  asleep,  I  sat  down  in  the  stern-sheets 
waiting  for  the  end,  with  those  two  well-born 
ladies,  one  on  each  side,  clasping  my  hands,  and 
trusting  to  me  to  save  them,  rrat  not  from  death. 
In  the  calm  of  that  golden,  glorious  evening  there 
was  more  than  one  prayer  said  aloud  by  a  sweet 
and  touching  voice,  as  1  sat  thinking  how  hard  it 
was  to  die  so  young ;  and  there  we  sat,  with  the 
vessel  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  but  not  to  touch 
our  boat,  for  with  the  boat-hook  near  at  hand  I 
was  ready  to  drive  out  a  plank  or  two  when  I  saw 
it  was  time ;  and  there  we  sat  waiting  for  the  end. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

* Another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  death,'  I 
muttered  as  I  thought  to  myself;  but  they  both 
heard  it,  and  Miss  Mary  looked  up  in  my  face  with 
so  sweet  and  heavenly  a  smile  as  she  said :  4  Yes, 
dear  friend ;  and  rest  where  there  is  no  more  sin 
and  Buffering,  no  more  pain  and  sorrow.  But  a 
little  while,  and  we  shall  be  at  peace.' 

It  was  not  for  such  as  me  to  answer  heT ;  but  her 
sweet  calmness  seemed  to  nerve  my  arm,  and  as  the 
ship  came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  drew  the  boat-hook 
closer  to  my  hand,  and  laid  it  across  the  boat  The 
sun  was  now  just  dipping,  and  Toused  and  excited 
as  I  felt  then,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  broad  red 
path  which  stretched  along  the  waves  would  be 
the  one  we  should  take  ;  and  certain  as  death  then 
seemed,  I  don't  know  that  I  felt  to  dread  it  so  very 
much,  for  there  wns  so  much  pity,  so  much  sorrow 
for  the  young  and  beautiful  girls  by  my  side. 

'Very  soon  now,'  said  Miss  Mary  ;  and  with  a 
wild,  strange  look,  6he  laid  her  hand  upon  my 
knife,  which  stuck  in  my  belt,  and  taking  it,  tried, 
with  her  tender  fingers,  to  open  the  great  blade, 
while  her  sister,  seeing  the  movement,  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  slipped  fainting  off  the 
seat 

'  Poor  Maddy !  good-bye ! '  said  Miss  Mary, 
kneeling  by  her,  and  kissing  her  pale  face ;  and 
then  she  glanced  at  the  ship,  and  then  fixed  her 
eyes  on  mine  as  I  held  the  great  open-bladed  knife 
in  my  hand.   4 1  will  not  flinch,'  she  whispered 

4  Not  with  this,'  I  said  hoarsely ;  4  it 's  stained 
with  his  foul  blood;'  and  cutting  the  lanyard 
which  held  it,  I  threw  it  overboard.  4  No,'  I  says, 
•  I  could  not  do  that ;  we  '11  go  down  together.' 

As  I  looked  at  her,  I  remembered  some  words  I 
had  read  in  the  Testament  about  seeing  Stephen's 
face  shine  like  the  face  of  an  angel.    I 've  said  that 
hers  was  an  angel's  face,  but  if  I  had  thought  so  I 
before,  how  much  more  did  it  Beem  so  now,  in  its  j 


sad,  mournful  l>enuty,  with  her  bright,  golden  hair 
hanging  down  loose,  and  the  deep  glow  from  the 
setting  sun,  half  beneath  the  water,  full  upon  her  ; 
and  the  sight  of  this  made  me  hesitate,  for  it 
seemed  impossible  that  man  could  wrong  one  so 
beautiful ;  and  though  my  hand  was  stretched  out 
to  take  hold  of  the  boat-hook,  I  drew  it  back ;  when 
she  saw  what  was  passing,  and  whispered  :  4  Your 
promise  ! '  and  then  I  called  up  those  dreadful  cries 
again  ;  seized  the  boat-hook,  and  stood  up,  watch- 
ing the  bearing  down  of  the  ship,  with  the  water 
foaming  beueath  her  bows,  and  the  golden  sunlight 
seeming  to  creep  up  her  masts  till  all  below  was  in 
shadow ;  and  nearer  and  nearer  she  came,  as  though 
to  run  us  down. 

I  gave  one  look  at  Miss  Mary,  whose  eyes  were 
now  closed ;  and  with  clasped  hands,  and  a  sweet 
smile  still  playing  on  her  lips,  she  kneeled  by  her 
sister,  waiting  for  the  end,  now  so  near. 

And  nearer  and  nearer  still  came  the  ship  ;  but 
now  the  shadow  deepened,  for  we  were  where  there 
was  no  twilight,  but  a  quick  change  from  day  to 
night.  I  could  now  see  plainly  the  faces  on  board, 
and  see  that  preparations  were  being  mode  for 
shortening  sail ;  and  then  I  laughed,  for  I  knew 
what  our  old  ship  was,  and  that  she  would  shoot  by 
far  enough  before  they  could  bring  her  to. 

They  saw  me  standing  up  with  the  boat-hook, 
and,  I  suppose,  thought  I  meant  to  hook  on  when 
they  brought  up,  but,  in  another  minute,  it  would 
have  gone  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  a 
crash.  I  looked  towards  poor  Tom,  who  lay  asleep  ; 
Miss  Mary  was  still  on  her  knees,  beside  her  faint- 
ing sister  ;  and  I  felt  that  the  moment  had  come ; 
when,  with  a  prayer  for  mercy— one  learned  years 
upon  years  before,  and  which  now  came  rushing  to 
my  lips— I  raised  the  pole.  The  ship  would  pass 
within  twenty  yards  of  us,  I  knew ;  but  it  was 
almost  dark  already,  and  as  she  came  dashing  down, 
the  breeze  seemed  to  freshen  as  if  by  magic ;  and  as 
the  old  Star  swept  by,  my  arm  sank  to  my  side, 
and  I  fell  on  my  knees  in  the  boat,  muttering : 
'  Saved,  saved  !'  for  the  ship  was  far  astern,  and  I 
knew  that  before  she  could  bring  to  under  their 
clumsy  management,  it  would  be  night,  for  even 
now  it  was  dark. 

The  change  from  despair  to  hope  was  so  sudden 
that  for  a  few  minutes  I  could  scarcely  believe  in 
the  truth  of  our  position,  but  a  hand  laid  upon  my 
ami  roused  me,  and  I  explained  how  it  all  was, 
and  that  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  life.  Then  I  set 
to  and  considered  a  little,  and  tried  to  think  what 
was  best  to  do;  but  for  a  bit  my  brain  was  all  in  a 
whirl,  and  I  could  do  nothing. 

It  was  now  dark,  but  not  like  the  night  before, 
for  the  stars  shone  out  brightly  overhead,  and  there 
was  a  brisk  breeze  blowing.   I  could  iust  make  the 

that  they  had  brought  up  ; 


ship  out,  and  could 

but  felt  sure  that  wo  could  not  be  seen.  Once  I 
thought  I  heard  a  shout ;  then  there  was  the  flash 
of  a  gun ;  and  then  the  fools  began  to  burn  blue- 
lights,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  we  were  flies  ready 
to  go  and  burn  our  wings.  But  I  saw  my  way 
clear  now;  and  set  to  work,  and  shipped  the 
rudder  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  dark  ;  cleared 
and  stepped  the  little  mast ;  and  before  long  had 
the  sail  set,  with  a  reef  in  it,  for  the  breeze  blew 
fresh ;  and  then  knowing  rjretty  well  where  the 
ship  lay,  shaped  to  give  her  the  go-by  in  the  dark  ; 
when  I  felt  sure  they  would  wait  about  all  night, 
and  with  the  breeze  then  on,  and  the  long  dark 
hours  before  me,  I  hoped  yet  to  get  clear  oft. 
  j 
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Just  then,  they  burned  another  blue- light ;  and 
I  hove  several  points  off,  and  kept  on  till  we  were 
far  enough,  when  I  put  the  boat's  head  before  the 
wind,  and  she  seemed  to  leap  through  the  water, 
and  dashed  away  like  a  live  thing.  Another  blue- 
light  far  astern,  and  then  another  when  wo  were  a 
mile  off,  and  again  another  faint  glow  far  astern, 
and  then  I  fancied  I  saw  another,  but  it  must  have 
been  but  fancy,  for  the  bright  stars  overhead  shed 
the  only  light  that  we  could  see. 

'  Only  pray  for  this  wind  to  keep  up,  miss,  and 
if  we  see  her  masts  in  the  morning,  I  shall  be 
surprised/ 

'Then  are  we  saved  indeed  V  whispered  a  voice  ; 
but  it  was  not  hers ;  and  on  speaking  again,  I 
found  that  Miss  Mar}*  had  given  up  at  last,  and 
was  now  sobbing  in  her  sister's  lap,  when  she,  the 
poor  weak  one,  roused  up  directly,  and  was  sooth- 
ing and  comforting  her  sister,  who  had  held  up  so 
long  and  so  bravely. 

Just  then,  my  attention  was  taken  off,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  wind  sank,  and  I  felt  my 
heart  sink  too,  for  it  was  like  losing  sight  of  life 
again;  but  directly  after,  the  little  boat  careened 
over,  and  away  we  went  before  the  wind,  at  a  rate 
that  seemed  to  lend  fresh  vigour  to  me  every 
moment.  Soon  after,  Miss  Mary  was  sitting  calm 
and  quiet  beside  me  as  I  steered,  so  as  to  get  all 
the  speed  out  of  the  boat  I  could ;  and  after  a  bit, 
in  the  stillness  of  that  bright  and  beautiful  night, 
she  offered  up  a  simple  prayer,  and  so  sweet  and 
touching  that  it  brought  the  tears  from  my  eyes, 
unused  enough  to  such  weakness  ;  but  then  I  had 
been  wounded,  and  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
I'd  heard  prayers  read  often  enough  by  the  cap- 
tains I'd  sailed  with,  and  been  to  church  times 
enough,  but  never  heard  words  like  thoso  that 
seemed  to  move  the  heart,  as  they  offered  thanks 
for  our  preservation  from  so  great  a  peril,  and 
prayed  forgiveness  for  our  desperate  resolve.  And 
then  there  was  a  deep  silence  among  us  for  some 
time,  and  the  brisk  breeze  bore  us  along  gallantly, 
so  that  one's  heart  seemed  to  bound  with  the  boat, 
and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  shaking  out 
more  sail. 

After  a  while,  Miss  Mary  crept  forward,  and  saw 
to  poor  Tom,  who  still  bay  in  a  heavy  sleep  ;  and 
then  forced  some  biscuit,  wine,  and  water  upon 
me  ;  when  I  made  that  an  excuse  for  getting  them 
both  to  take  some,  and  I  wanted  them  to  try  and 
get  some  rest  But  no  ;  they  both  said  they  would 
sit  with  me,  and  they  did,  too,  all  through  that 
long  night,  when  that  breeze,  which  was  truly  for 
us  the  breath  of  heaven,  never  once  failed,  but 
bore  us  bravely  on,  and  on,  and  on,  with  hope 
rising  in  our  breasts,  till  we  saw  the  stars  pale, 
the  glow  in  the  east,  and  the  sun  once  more  leap 
up,  and  Bhed  the  golden  path  across  the  waters, 
now  dancing  with  life  ! 

Although  we  were  going  so  free,  before  the  sun 
rose  I  downed  the  sail,  and  when  there  was  the 
full  daylight,  I  looked  long  and  anxiously  for  the 
ship,  and  again  and  again  sweeping  the  horizon 
well ;  but  there  was  not  a  mast  in  sight,  and  so  I 
told  those  anxious  ones,  whose  lips  were  quivering, 
and  who  dared  not  ask  the  question.  'Not  a  sail 
in  sight,'  I  said ;  and  I  up  with  our  own  once  more ; 
and  away  we  went  over  the  bright  and  dancing 
waters,  while  so  great  was  the  change  which  had 
now  come  over  me,  that,  in  spite  of  calling  myBelf 
a  fool  for  fancying  it,  I  could  not  help  looking  at  a 
pale  face  at  my  Bide,  and  thinking  how  sweet  it 


would  be  to  go  on  sailing  like  this  for  ever.  But 
directly  after,  there  came  another  change  over  me, 
and  I  felt  bitter,  and  sorrowful,  and  dull,  and  I 
couldn't  tell  myself  why  it  was,  unless  it  was 
because  I  was  such  a  poor  common  man,  though  it 
had  never  seemed  to  matter  before. 


CELESTIAL  CEREMONIES. 
Babjbabous  countries  and  their  savage  populations 
are  strange  and  interesting  to  read  about ;  and 
travellers'  stories  concerning  them,  however  ill  told, 
have  an  irresistible  charm,  which  surmounts  their 
literary  defects,  and  supersedes  that  of  civilised 
adventure,  at  least  within  European  limits.  An- 
other class  of  narratives  have  almost  equal  interest, 
and  are  in  certain  aspects  still  more  strange ;  they 
are  those  which  introduce  us  to  systems  of  civilised 
life,  utterly  different  to  our  own  in  motive,  history, 
principle,  and  progress — systems  built  upon  other 
foundations,  and  sustained  by  modes  of  thought 
and  action  quite  foreign  to  ours.  This  dissimilarity 
is  the  first  feature  apt  to  strike  the  attention,  in 
reading  such  narratives;  and  as  each  detail  only 
adds  to  the  first  effect,  the  freshness  and  novelty  of 
the  description  of  scenes,  persons,  and  customs 
absolutely  new  to  us,  are  apt  to  be  lost  in  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  sense  of  contrast,  in  the 
preponderance  of  our  observation  of  what  the 
strange  race  is  not,  over  our  perception  of  what  it 
is.  The  more  matter-of-fact,  the  less  suggestive 
the  writer's  style  is,  the  less  we  are  exposed  to  this 
temptation  of  reading  the  history  of  foreign  civilised 
nations  by  the  light  of  our  own  habits  and  customs ; 
and  therefore  the  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle's  book  on 
the  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  which  has  yet  been  written  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  and  least  known 
empire  in  the  world.* 

We  have  all  attained  a  sort  of  surface-notion  of 
the  Chinese.  We  know  they  have  sloping  eye?, 
pigtails,  petticoats,  deformed  feet  in  the  upper 
walks  of  society,  peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
eating  and  drinking,  including  dog-pie  and  boiled 
wine.  We  don't  think  them  handsome,  though  we 
have  seen  Chang ;  or  dignified,  though  the  Celestial 
ambassadors  have  done  the  duty  of  a  London 
season,  without  going  to  the  Derby,  however.  We 
know  a  little  about  Hong-kong,  and  less  about 
Shang-hae ;  we  have  read  the  Abbe  Hue,  and  Mr 
Fortune,  and  Dr  Rennie,  and  the  English  Tac-ping, 
and  yet  it  is  not  venturesome  to  say  that  few  of  us 
feel  any  familiarity  with  Chinese  affairs,  or  sym- 
pathy with  the  Chinese  people.  We  havo  heard 
about  the  early  Christian  missions,  their  failure, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  the  missionaries;  of  the 
coolie  question,  and  the  social  discontent  produced 
by  Chinese  immigration  in  Australia  ;  of  the  affair 
of  the  Summer  Palace,  and  of  Mr  Commissioner  Yeh 
— whose  name,  we  have  been  told,  is  to  bo  pro- 
nounced like  '  yes '  in  German  and  Dutch — and  at 

*  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese;  with  tome  Account  of  their 
Religious,  Governmental,  Educational,  and  Business  Cus- 
toms and  Opinions.  By  Kev.  Justus  Doolittle.  Sampson 
Low  k  Co. 
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first  sight  this  look)  like  a  tolerably  respectable 
catalogue  of  useful  knowledge  ;  bat  it  is  not :  in 
reality,  we  know  very  little  of  the  Flowery  Land. 
Considering  the  huge  space  it  occupies  in  the 
expanse  of  the  wonderful  earth,  and  the  enormous 
number  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  inhabit  it,  the 
great  empire  which  stretches  its  vast  length  across 
the  map  of  Asia,  whose  borders  are  the  countries 
of  immemorial  antiquity  which  are  the  earliest 
landmarks  of  the  human  race,  before  whose 
traditions  our  most  ancient  are  the  puny  devices  of 
yesterday,  merits  closer  study  than  it  receives  at 
our  hands,  who  have  so  much  to  read  about,  that 
China  is  laid  aside,  somehow,  and  the  convenient 
season  for  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  its 
history  never  comes. 

Mr  Doolittle  is  a  conscientious  and  minute 
chronicler;  and  the  present  generation  has  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  wiser  than  its  fellows, 
by  at  least  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  city  of 
Fuh-chow,  or  the  'Happy  Region,*  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Fuh-kien,  situated  on  the 
river  Min  ;  and  is  about  as  fairly  representative  a 
Chinese  city,  as  self-contained,  as  any  which  could 
be  selected  for  the  instruction  of  the  general  public. 
Fuh-chow  occupies  the  central  position  of  the  five 
ports  opened  to  foreign  trade  and  residence  at  the 
end  of  the  Opium  War,  and  is  equally  distant  from 
Canton  and  Shang-hae.    It  is  a  walled  city,  afford- 
ing pleasant  promenades  on  foot,  or  in  the  favourite 
sedan-chairs ;  it  numbers  one  million  inhabitants, 
and  is  remarkable  as  the  chosen  place  of  dwelling 
in  ease  and  dignity  of  numerous  retired  official 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.    It  is  a  great  literary 
centre ;  and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  the  idea  of 
much  literary  activity  with  the  Chinese  printed 
and  written  characters,  it  is  good  to  correct  such 
erroneous  notions,  and  to  learn  that  at  Fuh-chow  is 
the  official  residence  of  the  imperial  commissioner, 
the  literary  chancellor,  and  the  unofficial  residences 
of  many  men  of  high  literary  attainments ;  also, 
that  all  the  literary  graduates  of  the  first  degree 
over  the  province  of  Fuh-kien,  which  includes  the 
large  and  beautiful  island  of  Formosa,  must  appear 
at  Fuh-chow  twice  in  each  period  of  five  years,  to 
compete  in  the  provincial  examination-hall  for  the 
second  degree,  if  they  desire  to  compete  for  that 
degree  at  all   On  these  occasions,  the  '  educated 
talent'  of  the  province  musters  by  thousands — a 
statement  which  has  rather  an  odd  effect  on  readers 
who  have  had  their  notions  of  China  mainly  formed 
by  the  bite  Mr  Albert  Smith.   All  this  '  educated 
talent'  appears  to  us  to  affect  the  mental  and  moral 
attitude  or  the  peoplo  very  little  ;  and  the  result 
of  close  and  elaborate  descriptions—drawn  from  long 
personal  observation  and  experience  of  the  present, 
and  from  impartial  study  of  every  record  of  the 
past,  within  reach — is,  that  the  Chinese  are,  as  was 
said  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  only  full-grown 
children.   The  unpleasant  aspects  of  childhood  are 
distinctly  to  be  seen  in  the  national  character  :  its 
instinctive  cruelty,  its  silliness,  its  love  of  senseless 
gauds,  its  incapacity  to  understand  the  beauties  of 


aspects  of  childhood,  are  wanting  in  the  Chinese 
character,  which  is  grasping,  narrow,  and  incon- 
ceivably credulous  and  superstitious,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  romantic,  the  graceful,  or  the 
beautiful  in  its  superstitions.  The  elaborate  idolatry 
of  the  people,  who  boast  an  immemorial  civilisation, 
has  something  in  it  more  distressing,  more  repul- 
sive, more  hopeless,  than  the  rude  savage  ignorance 
of  the  most  debased  Indian  tribes ;  than  the  utter 
absence  of  recognition  of  the  supernatural  among 
the  Australian  aborigines  ;  or  than  the  melancholy, 
material  aspiration,  taught  by  their  frightful  life* 
long  condition  of  absolute  want,  to  the  starved  and 
frozen  Esquimaux.  The  angular  artificiality,  the 
'infinite  littlene.se'  which  pervades  everything 
Chinese,  which  we  remark  in  their  most  elaborate 
works  of  art,  from  the  decorations  of  a  vast 
Buddhist  temple  to  the  designs  on  a  tea-cup. 
are  peculiarly  noticeable  in  their  religious  ana 
social  ceremonies.  It  is  easy  to  get  into  one's  mind, 
and  retain  in  one's  memory,  facts  concerning  the 
commercial  importance  of  China,  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  vast  population  of  the  empire 
and  its  huge  vague  dependencies  exist,  the  unwieldy 
fabric* of  its  government,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
its  cultivation  and  industries.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
get  into  one's  mind  a  picture  of  Chinese  localities 
— of  the  streets,  in  which  no  vehicles  are  to 
be  seen,  and  only  government  officials  make 
tl 


"1 


nature,  its  superficiality  and  fickleness,  its  self-con- 
ceit, and  ready,  touchy  j 


jealousy.    The  simplicity, 
the  grace,  tho  generosity,  and  the  more  poetical 


ipearance  on  horseback.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  picture  crowds  of  the  Chinese  people ;  the  pro- 
cess is  easy  enough  where  features  and  complexion 
are  monotonous,  where  dress  never  varies  either  in 
material  or  in  form.  But  what  is  difficult  is  to  get 
at  the  reality  of  human  lives  all  overlaid  by  a 
multitude  of  little  forms  and  observances,  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  silliest  and  meanest 
notions,  and  which  trammel  every  incident  and 
event  of  solemn,  joyful,  or  sorrowful  importance 
in  existence  with  fantastic  gear,  and  foolish  mum- 
meries at  once  ghastly  and  grotesque.  It  is  the 
contrast  between  the  civilisation  of  China,  its  ven- 
erable history,  its  vast  and  multiplied  industries,  its 
place  in  the  sphere  of  humanity — which,  though  con* 
centrated,  and  producing  little  effect  outside  its  own 
limits,  is  large  and  important — and  the  contemptible 
folly  which  pervades  the  actual  life  of  every  family, 
that  strikes  the  reader  of  Mr  Dooiittle's  book 
so  painfully.  We  do  not  shrink  with  any  sense 
of  incongruity,  however  strong  that  of  disgust  may 
be,  from  the  Obi  and  the  fetich  of  the  African, 
from  the  Angeko  of  the  Esquimaux,  from  the 
Anton  of  the  JBornean,  from  the  medicine-man  of 
the  Iroquois.  Either  the  savage  tribes  to  whom 
these  delusions  are  a  law,  will  disappear  in  their 
savagery,  or  they  will  become  civilised,  and  these 
wretched  superstitions  will  lose  their  stay ;  but  the 
heathenism  which  is  the  law  of  civilisations  so  old 
that  those  of  Europe  are  but  of  yesterday  in  com- 
parison with  them — it  is  from  the  contemplation 
of  this  that  the  mind  shrinks  with  pain.  Not 
only  is  Chinese  heathenism  revolting  and  despic- 
able when  regarded  from  the  point  of  com- 
parison with  Christianity,  but  it  is  so  when 
compared  with  other  forms  of  heathenism. 
An  immeasurable  gulf  of  inferiority  divides  its 
mean,  low,  crapulous  devices,  its  wretched  aspi- 
rations, its  silly  cheateries,  from  the  poetical 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  its  sole 
superiority  to  the  hideous  Mexican  form  of 
idolatry  consists  in  the  absence  of  human  sacrifices. 
Its  dogmas  are  weak,  obscure,  complicated,  and 
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calculated  to  affect  only  the  lowest  instincts  of  the 
human  mind  ;  its  details  are  inconceivably  childish, 
and  would  be  laughable,  were  they  not  lugubriously 
oppressive  and  tiresome.  Fortune-telling  and 
paper-flowers  accompany  every  action  in  life,  from 
betrothal,  in  which  they  play  a  conspicuous  part, 
to  burial,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  can  be  a 
solemnity  in  the  eyes  of  the  performers  of  such 
elaborate  and  idiotic  mummeries  as  those  prescribed 
on  the  occasion.  The  ceremonies  of  betrothal  and 
marriage,  of  worshipping  the  parents  of  bride  and 
bridegroom  respectively,  are  of  the  dreariest  absur- 
dity ;  and  those  which  precede  and  accompany  a 
birth,  especially  those  inflicted  on  a  Chinese 
infant  during  his  first  three  days  of  existence,  are 
perhaps  the  silliest  of  all.  Innumerable  ceremonies 
are  gone  tlirough  before  the  child  is  a  year  old  ; 
among  these,  'passing  through  the  door'  is  the 
strangest.  If  the  child  be  sickly,  it  is  passed 
through  the  door  once  or  twice  a  month  ;  and  as  it 
takes  a  whole  day  to  perform  the  ceremony,  it 
must  be  very  invigorating  to  the  young  invalid 
and  his  relatives.  A  number  of  goddesses  are  im- 
plored to  be  present,  and  are  supposed  to  be  willing, 
on  the  correct  and  emphatic  enunciation  of  their 
names  and  addresses  ;  incense,  candles,  rattles,  and 
tinsel-paper  are  largely  in  demand;  and  the  'door,' 
which  appears  to  resemble  the  stage  representation 
of  a  triumphal -arch,  is  arranged  as  follows  :  '  It  is 
made  out  of  bamboo,  covered  with  red  and  white 
paper,  and  is  some  seven  feet  high  by  three  feet 
wide.  The  furniture  is  so  arranged  that  the 
priests  and  the  party  passing  through  this 
door  can  go  around  and  around  without  doub- 
ling on  their  track.  One  of  the  priests — who 
wears  a  fancy-coloured  shirt,  and  has  on  his 
head  a  curiously-shaped  head-dress — takes  in  one 
hand  a  small  bell,  or  a  sword  having  small  bells 
fastened  to  the  handle,  and  in  the  other  a  horn, 
and  commences  reciting  formulas  or  incantations 
in  front  of  this  door,  which  is  often  at  this  time 
standing  near  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  priest, 
thus  dressed,  personates  "Mother,"  in  the  act  of 
performing  magic  spells  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
children  from  evil  spirits  and  unhealthy  and 
malignant  influences.  The  Paterfamilias,  or,  if 
dead  or  absent,  some  one  in  his  stead,  takes  the 
child  who  cannot  walk,  or  is  sick,  in  his  arms ; 
and  the  other  children,  if  any,  take  a  single 
stick  of  lighted  mcense  in  their  hands.  The  priest 
blows  his  horn,  and  advances  slowly  through  the 
door,  followed  by  Paterfamilias  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  All  the  other  priests  are  at 
this  time  doing  something  to  aid,  as  beating  the 
drum  and  clapping  their  cymbals.  The  head-priest 
brandishes  the  sword  in  the  air,  or,  in  its  place,  he 
sometimes  flourishes  a  whip  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  snake,  as  though  he  was  striking  an  invisible 
object  The  door  is  then  taken  and  placed  at  one 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  room ;  and  the  priest, 
father,  and  children  again  pass  through  it  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  then  successively  placed  in 
each  of  the  other  corners,  and  again  in  the  centre, 
where  it  is  respectively  passed  through  by  the 
priest  and  his  followers.  Soon  after  this,  the  door 
is  hacked  in  pieces,  and  its  parts  set  on  fire,  and 
burned  in  the  open  court  of  the  house,  or  in  the 
street.'  The  active  and  all-pervading  influence 
of  spirits,  especially  of  the  evil  kind,  is  the  very 
central  belief  of  the  wretched  delusion  under 
which  these  creatures  live.  The  ceremonies  of 
propitiation  are  endless,  and  one  ludicrous  part  of 


the  folly  is  that  they  fondly  flatter  themselves  they 
can  deceive  the  evil  spirits,  and  induce  them  to 
leave  their  children  unmolested,  by  pretending  to 
dislike  them,  by  subjecting  them  to  certain  insult- 
ing treatment,  and  especially  by  calling  them  bad 
names,  of  which  '  Buddhist  priest,' 4  beggar,' '  refuse/ 
1  dirt,'  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  effectively  con- 
tumelious. If  one.  read  about  Mr  Bakers  and 
j  Captain  Speke's  friends  on  the  White  Nile,  or 
j  Lord  Milton's  As&iniboines,  doing  these  things,  and 
returning  respectively  to  their  ant-hills  and  their 
wigwams,  it  would  be  sufficiently  humiliating  ;  but 
the  idea  of  a  people  who  buy  and  sell,  who  make 
war,  who  understand  diplomacy,  who  despise  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  who  have  the  whip-baud  of 
the  world  in  many  industries,  who  have  a  grand 
system  of  philosophy,  and  plenty  of  purple  and 
linen,  worshipping  gods  of  the  measore,  the  bed- 
stead, the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  doing  it  with 
the  assistance  of  cut-paper  and  Dutch  cheese,  is 
infinitely  horrible. 

The  superstitious  treatment  of  disease  is  an 
extraonlinary  feature  in  Chinese  social  life.  Death, 
they  account  for  by  saying  it  is  in  accordance  with, 
the  '  reckoning  of  Heaven ;'  and  it  would  appear 
that  in  this  at  least  they  are  not  far  out  of  tneirs. 
Recovery  is  by  the  grace  of  some  particular  god  or 
goddess.  The  general  practice,  as  a  preservative, 
is  the  propitiation  of  a  certain  destructive  divinity, 
concerning  whose  operations  they  entertain  a  very 
uncomfortable  notion.  They  imagino  that  this 
evil  god  works  by  mysterious  influences  existing 
between  and  among  the  members  of  a  familv,  and 
resulting  in  illness.  Hence  innumerable  bribes 
offered  to  this  pleasant  familiar,  and  large  profits 
to  the  Taouist  priests.  The  formulas  employed  for 
the  expulsion  of  deadly  influences  proceeding  from 
evil  spirits  are  painfully  absurd,  especially  1  the 
mandate  of  the  arrow.'  This  is  an  arrow-like 
utensil,  two  feet  long,  with  the  word  '  Command ' 
upon  it,  which  is  begged  by  a  dishevelled  and 
weeping  procession  from  the  temple  of  some  power- 
ful god,  set  up  in  the  centre  of  a  table,  and  wor- 
shipped with  ourning  of  incense  and  candles  until 
the  sick  dies  or  recovers.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
temple  gets  a  thank-offering.  The  catalogue  of  the 
absurdities  perpetrated  in  cases  of  disease  is  of  a 
melancholy  length.  One  of  its  items  is  the  invita- 
tion of  the  god  of  medicine  to  the  house.  A  friend 
of  the  sick  man  goes  to  a  temple  of  the  god,  and 
having  tickled  his  ears,  and  thus  gained  his  atten- 
tion, makes  his  request  Then  he  rubs  the  por- 
tion of  the  god's  body  which  corresponds  to  the 
afflicted  part  of  the  patient  Lastly,  having 
burned  candles  and  incense  before  the  image  of  the 
'Doctor,'  he  returns  to  the  home  of  his  friend, 
carrying  some  of  the  ashes  taken  from  tho  censer 
standing  before  the  god.  These  ashes  represent 
the  '  Doctor,'  and  must  be  treated  with  respect  and 
reverence  by  the  family.  They  are  done  up  in  red 
paper,  and  placed  in  the  censer  belonging  to  the 
household,  and  i  incense  and  candles  are  daily 
burned  before  them,  accompanied  with  kneeling 
and  bowing.  Another  pleasant  notion  entertained 
by  them  is,  that  disease  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
enmity  of  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person,  and 
priests  are  employed  to  U6e  the  formula  for 
dissolving  or  untying  grudges,  a  portion  of  which 
performance  consists  of  getting  ten  men  to  become 
'security'  for  the  sick  person.  The  ceremony  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  departing  spirit  by 
carrying  about  the  sick  man's  clothes  on  a  bamboo 
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pole,    with   a  number  of  antics   in   which  a 
white  cock  and  a  bright  mirror  perform  important 
parts,  must  be  extremely  trying  to  the  gravity  of 
even  the  most  sympathising  foreigner.    Hiring  a 
priest  to  ascend  a  ladder  of  knives  is  an  expensive, 
but  very  favourite  resource  in  cases  of  urgency ; 
and  the  burning  of  a  paper  image,  with  a  quantity 
of  household  stuff  to  enrich  the  holocaust,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  invalid,  is  found  very  efficacious 
in  cheating  the  god  who  desires  his  decease. 
Epidemics  are  believed  to  be  under  the  control 
ot  *  the  live  emperors,'  which  arc  five  particularly 
hideous  specimens  of  'bogey,'  much  dreaded  by 
the  people  of  Fuh-chow.   The  Celestial  lady  who 
patronises  small-pox,  looks  her  part  to  perfection. 
These  horrible  idols  are  carried  in  procession  in 
July  and  August,  to  prevent  summer  diseases. 

When  all  has  proved  vain — when  the  gods  have 
finally  refused  to  be  either  propitiated,  bribed,  or 
duped,  nnd  John  Chinaman  has  really  gone  to 
correct  his  impressions  in  another  sphere,  the 
ceremonies  for  death,  mourning,  and  burial  begin, 
and  are  quite  on  a  par  with  those  which  have 
preceded  them.     Of  these,  *  moving  ronnd  the 
bridge-ladder,'  and  burning  a  miniature  paper 
sedan  for  the  use  of  the  dead,  are  perhaps  the 
most  absurd.    Before  burial,  there  is  bringing 
water  in  the  morning,  waiting  on  the  dead  at 
meal-time,  and  worshipping  the '  longevity '  picture. 
One  item  in  the  performance  has  an  especially 
strange  sound  to  foreign  cars — it  is  '  informing  the 
ten  kings  of  hell  of  the  death  of  the  individual.' 
"Whether  this  is  done  with  a  strict  view  to  the 
honest  discharge  of  liabilities,  is  not  explained. 
The  meritorious  ceremonies  performed  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  dead,  are  numerous  and  extraordi- 
nary.   Among  them  are  the  burning  an  image  of 
a  crane,  and  trunks  of  mock-money  and  mock- 
clothing— they  have  a  '  frugal  mind,'  it  seems,  and 
do  not  forget  that,  though  they  have  not  cheated 
the  god  in  the  main  particular,  they  may  do  so  in 
the  lesser— sending  money  to  pay  the  debt  of  the 
deceased,  or  for  the  use  of  the  animal  to  which  he 
belongs  ;  and  the  ceremony  in  propitiation  of  the 
ten  kings  of  hell. 

The  worship  of  their  ancestors  by  the  Chinese 
has  a  poetical  side,  wanting  in  all  other  customs 
and  ceremonies  ;  and  had  their  idolatry  rested 
there,  it  would  have  been  reconcilable  with  the 
•  educated  talent'  of  which  Mr  Doolittle  speaks, 
and  of  the  really  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
prosperity,  of  which  he  gives  numerous  proofs, 
statistical  and  otherwise ;  but  as  if  the  grotesque 
must  needs  come  into  everything  these  people 
do,  the  pretty  and  even  pathetic  •  worship  of  the 
ancestral  tablet'  is  made  ridiculous  by  the  custom 
of  making  inquiries  of  the  dead.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  an  ancestor,  his  surviving 
descendant  makes  kindly  inquiries  of  him,  in 
regard  to  health  or  food,  by  dropping  on  the  lloor 
before  the  tablet  two  pieces  of  wood,  each  piece 
having  an  oval  and  a  flat  side.  The  character  of 
the  answer  of  the  dead  is  supposed  to  be  indicated 
by  the  relative  positions  of  the  same  after  reaching 
the  floor.  If  the  first  reply  is  unfavourable,  another 
trial  is  made  ;  and  so,  until  a  satisfactory  reply  is 
given,  for  it  would  never  do  to  desist  from  inquiring 
so  long  as  the  reply  indicated  displeasure  or  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  deceased. 

The  mythology  of  which  all  this  nonsensical 
posturing  is  the  outward  expression,  is  singularly 
silly  and  uninteresting.    In  vain  will  a  trace  of 


the  grace  and  meaning,  the  poetry  and  the 
subtlety  of  classic  inventions,  be  sought  in  the 
coarse,  fantastic,  childish  complications  of  Celes- 
tial superstition. 

BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. — LADY  SPENCELAUGH's  APPEAL. 

'Her  Ladyship's  compliments,  and  she  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  in  her  dressing-room  after  break- 
fast, if  you  will  kindly  go  as  far.' 

Thus  one  of  the  Belair  Abigails  to  Miss  Spence- 
laugh, the  morning  after  Fredericks  visit  to  Grel- 
lier's  almshouses.  More  strongly  convinced  than 
ever  that  John  English's  narrative  was  based  upon 
truth,  and  that  for  her  there  was  now  no  going 
back  from  the  cause  she  had  taken  in  hand, 
Frederica  had  pondered  through  a  sleepless  night, 
questioning  herself  as  to  what  her  next  step  ought 
to  be.  She  had  at  last  decided  to  send  Lady 
Spencelaugh  a  copy  of  John's  Statement,  together  / 
with  a  supplement  embodying  the  further  infor- 
mation given  by  Jane  Garrod,  and  the  result  of 
Frederica's  own  visit  to  the  almshouses ;  with  a 
request  that  her  Ladyship  would  throw  some  light 
upon  that  portion  of  the  narrative  which  seemed 
to  inculpate  her  in  some  mysterious  way,  aud  to  mix 
up  her  name  in  a  nefarious  transaction,  of  the 
workings  of  which  she  might,  after  all,  be  in  utter 
ignorance.  In  any  case,  Frederica  decided  that  she 
would  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  Lady  Spence- 
laugh :  every  particular  of  the  case  as  known  to 
herself  should  be  made  known  to  her  Ladyship 
also.  But  this  request  fur  a  personal  interview 
changed  Frederica's  decision.  *  I  will  see  her,  and 
tell  her  everything,'  she  said  to  herself.  'A  few 
simple  words  of  explanation  from  her  may  shew 
how  entirely  innocent  she  is  of  auy  complicity  in 
this  dark  plot  I  pray  Heaven  that  it  may  prove 
so!' 

'  My  dear  Frederica,  this  is  really  very  kind  of 
you,'  said  Lady  Spencelaugh  with  a  languid  smile, 
as  she  extended  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  Miss 
Spencelaugh.  'My  nerves  are  very  variable  this 
weather,  and  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of 
looking  you  up  in  your  own  rooms.  You  have 
breakfasted  of  course  ? — Yes.  How  I  wish  that  I 
possessed  your  energetic  habits,  and  talent  for 
early  rising.  It  is  a  talent,  dear,  depend  upon  it, 
that  of  getting  up  early  these  dark,  cold  mornings. 
But  sit  down,  pray.  Not  so  far  off.  That  is  better. 
I  want  to  have  a  cozy  chat  with  you  this  morning. 
And  yet  how  to  begin  ] — Ah,  I  see  your  eyes  are 
taking  in  the  pattern  of  that  embroidery.— Quite 
new,  I  assure  you.  Clotilde  did  it.  She  is  cer- 
tainly clever  with  her  needle ;  but  in  some  things, 
a  pig — yes,  enra  wu'a,  an  absolute  pig.  But  her 
accent  is  good :  I  am  ready  to  admit  that :  good, 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  person  in  her  position.' 

Although  the  day  was  still  young,  Lady  Spence- 
laugh had  been  carefully  made  up,  and  looked  very 
fresh  ami  charming  in  her  demi-toilet,  as  she 
dawdled  with  her  dry  toast  aud  chocolate.  Fred- 
erica wondered  in  her  owu  mind  what  her  aunt's 
long  preface  would  lead  to:  generally  speaking, 
her  Ladyship  was  rigidly  polite,  and  as  sparing  of 
words  as  the  occasion  would  admit  of  in  her  inter- 
course with  Miss  Spencelaugh. 

'You  know,  dear,  I  am  much  older  than  you,' 
resumed  her  Ladyship,  a  little  diilidently;  'and  < 
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you  must  allow  me  for  once  to  use  a  matronly 
privilege,  and  give  you  a  little  wholesome  advice.' 

'  Go  on,  please,'  said  Frederica  with  a  haughty 
little  bend  of  the  head. 

'I  have  lately  been  informed — how,  it  matters 
not,'  continued  her  Ladyship,  'that  for  a  short 
time  past  you  have  been  mixing  yourself  up  in  the 
affairs  of  a  certain  Mr  English,  a  wandering  photo- 
grapher, whom  Sir  Philip  was  so  injudicious  as  to 
ask  here  to  dinner  once  or  twice.  I  do  not  seek  to 
know  your  reasons  for  doing  this,  my  dear  child : 
that  you  had  some  reasons,  I  will  at  once  assume  : 
but  however  strong  they  may  have  seemed  to  you, 
1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  been 
imposed  on  ;  and  in  any  case,  for  you  to  go  roam- 
ing about  the  country,  looking  after  this  young 
man's  affairs,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  both  unlady- 
like and  ridiculous.  Excuse  me,  dear,  if  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  I  use  strong  language, 
but  really  the  case  seems  to  me  one  which  demands 
a  strong  remedy.  The  health  of  Sir  Philip,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  too  precarious  for  him  to  be  troubled 
with  such  details  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  con- 
sider myself  as  being  in  some  measure  his  delegate, 
and  assume  an  authority  in  speaking  to  you  which 
on  any  other  occasion  I  should  be  sorry  to  exercise.' 

'  Pray,  make  no  excuse  on  that  score,'  said 
Frederica  coldly.  '  But  before  deciding  that  I  have 
been  either  unladylike  or  ridiculous,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  nature 
of  the  business  which  has  made  me  appear  either 
one  or  the  other  in  your  Ladyship's  eyes  1 ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Lady  Spencelaugh  hastily. 
'  I  have  no  wish  to  know  more  of  this  wretched 
matter  than  I  know  already.' 

'  But  I  think  it  highly  necessary  that  your  Lady- 
ship should  at  least  know  as  much  of  the  case  as  I 
do.  When  you  sent  for  me,  I  was  about  to  copy 
out  a  certain  Statement  which  is  in  my  possession, 
and  send  the  copy  to  you,  together  with  the  outline 
of  certain  other  facts  with  which  I  have  become 
acquainted.' 

* 1  am  very  glad  you  did  no  such  thing,'  said  her 
Ladyship  warndy. 

'  Let  me,  at  least,  fetch  the  Statement,  and  read 
it  tovou.' 

'Certainly  not:  I  should  consider  myself  de- 
graded by  listening  to  such  a  farrago  of  nonsense. 

'Your  Ladyship  cannot  know  now  serious  are 
the  interests  involved,  or  you  would  not  speak 
thus.* 

'  I  know  quite  sufficient  already,  and  I  have  set 
my  face  against  knowing  more.  I  know  that  this 
man — this  John  English,  as  he  calls  himself — has 
put  forward  some  preposterous  claim  by  which  he 
seeks  to  make  people  believe  that  he  is  a  great  man 
who  has  been  defrauded  out  of  his  rights.  I  know 
further,  and  from  reliable  sources,  that  he  is  a 
common  swindler  and  impostor ;  and  that  this  is 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  occasion  that  he 
has  striven  to  make  himself  out  as  a  scion  of  some 
family  of  position ;  and  at  the  present  time,  as 
you  yourself  are  no  doubt  aware,  he  is  not  to  be 
found — no  one  knows  whither  he  has  gone.  Is  it 
not  so  ?' 

'  It  is,'  said  Frederica  a  little  shaken. 

'  But  you  don't  know  the  reason  of  his  sudden 
disappearance,'  went  on  her  Ladyship.  'Well,  I 
happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  enlighten  you.  He 
fled  to  avoid  being  arrested  and  brought  to  account 
for  his  previous  impostures.  I  think  ho  is  too 
wary  ever  to  shew  his  face  in  thia  part  of  the 


country  again  ;  but  should  he  do  so,  and  I  become 
aware  of  it,  I  shall  certainly  have  him  apprehended 
as  a  notorious  swindler.' 

Frederica  was  staggered.  The  audacity  of  Lady 
Spencelaugh  verged  on  the  sublime ;  but  her  Lady-/  1 
ship's  tone,  bold  as  it  was,  was  wanting  in  sincerity/ 
ana  carried  no  conviction  to  her  listener's  heart. 
'  If  you  would  but  allow  me  to  tell  you  all  that  I 
know  of  this  matter !'  said  Frederica  in  a  voice  of 
genuine  entreaty. 

*  Certainly  not,  Frederica  ;  and  I  am  astonished, 
after  what  I  have  said  to  you,  that  you  should  still 
persist  in  such  a  foolish  request  Fox  the  heiress 
of  Belair  to  have  her  name  mixed  up  in  any  way 
with  that  of  this  impostor,  is  a  degradation  to  the 
family,  and  one  which,  were  it  to  reach  the  ears  of 
Sir  Philip,  might  well,  in  his  delicate  state  of 
health,  prove  fatal  to  him.  Take  my  advice,  my 
dear  child,  and  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
this  man  or  his  affairs.  He  is  trying  to  compro- 
mise your  name  by  trading  on  your  good-nature.' 

Frederica  wrung  her  hands.    *  Heaven  help  me  1 ' 
she  exclaimed.    'I  know  not  what  to  do.' 

'  Do  1  Why,  take  my  advice,  of  course,'  said  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  '  and  don't  allow  yourself  to  appear 
any  further  in  this  wretched  business.' 

Frederica  sat  in  painful  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  watched  eagerly  by  Lady  Spencelaugh. 
'  No,'  she  said  at  length  as  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
while  a  deep  flush  overspread  her  face — '  No,  I  can- 
not think  that  Mr  English  is  an  impostor.  I  believe 
him  to  be  as  true  and  loyal  a  gentleman  as  ever 
breathed.  Mistaken  he  may  be  Aut  not  intention- 
ally so,  I  am  8 lire.  That  he  will  some  day  come 
back,  if  alive,  I  fully  believe.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
comply  with  your  Ladyship's  wishes  in  one  respect ; 
I  will  take  no  further  steps  in  this  matter  person- 
ally, but  will  put  it  at  once  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
Penning,  my  lawyer,  and  leave  him  to  deal  with/ 
it  in  whatever  way  he  may  think  best.' 

With  a  little  tremulous  cry,  Lady  Spencelaugh 
started  forward  from  her  easy,  lounging  posture. 
'  Frederica  Spencekugh,  you  will  do  no  such 
thing ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Do  you  want  to  kill  your 
uncle,  rash  girl  ?  and  such  a  scandal  would  kill 
him.' 

'It  is  too  late  now  for  me  to  go  back,'  said 
Frederica  sadly.  » The  task  was  not  of  my  seeking ; 
but  now  that  it  has  been  given  me  to  do,  1  dare 
not  shrink  from  it  till  I  arrive  at  the  truth.  Oh, 
dear  Lady  Spencelaugh,  pray  believe  me  when  I 
say'  

She  stopped  suddenly,  affrighted  at  the  strange 
look  on  the  face  of  the  woman  before  her.  Her 
Ladyship's  mask  was  pushed  aside  for  a  moment, 
and  the  lurking  fiend  behind  peeped  out  in  all  hi* 
native  hideouaneas. 

'Am  I,  then,  to  understand  that  it  is  your  fixed 
determination  not  to  give  this  matter  up  V  asked 
Lady  Spencelaugh  in  a  tone  of  ice. 

Frederica  bowed  her  head,  but  did  not  speak. 
Lady  Spencelaugh  touched  the  small  silver  gong  at 
her  elbow.  '  The  door,  for  Miss  Spencelaugh,'  she 
said  to  Clotilde.  Frederica  passed  out  slowly  and 
sorrowfully  without  another  word. 

'  Let  her  do  her  worst,'  said  Lady  Spencelaugh  to 
herself  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone  ;  '  I  can  still 
defy  her — defy  all  of  them.  I  shall  triumph  in 
spite  of  everything — but  at  what  a  terrible  cost !' 

She  took  a  scrap  of  paper  from  her  sachet, 
and  opened  it.  It  was  the  telegram  which  had 
been  received  by  the  landlady  oi  the  Hand  and 
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Dagger  on  the  previous  day.  Its  contents  were  em- 
bodied in  one  line,  and  that  one  line  ran  as  under : 
'  The  Ocean  Child  has  foundered  with  all  on  board.' 
Lady  Spencelaugh's  eyes  glittered,  and  her  mouth 
puckered  into  an  evil  smile  as  she  read  these  words. 
'It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,'  she 
muttered  as  she  replaced  the  teletrrani  in  her  sachet. 


The  fast  afternoon  train  of  that  same  day  bore 
Frederica  Spencelaugh  and  Jane  Qarrod  swiftly 
London-ward. 


CHAPTER  XX XII. — JIM  BILLINGS  IS  WANTED. 

Miss  Spencelaugh  took  up  her  quarters  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Harley  Street,  and  was  waited 
upon,  the  morning  after  her  arrival  in  town,  by  Mr 
Penning. 

A  quiet,  shrewd,  middle-aged  gentleman  was  Mr 
Penning;  the  embodiment  of  prosaic  common- 
sense  ;  if  there  were  a  spark  of  imagination  any- 
where about  him,  he  concealed  it  so  carefully  from 
the  world  that  its  presence  was  never  suspected. 

'  Oblige  me  by  reading  this  paper  carefully 
through,  said  Frederica  as  she  gave  John  English  s 
Statement  into  the  lawyer's  hands. 

Quietly  observant  01  him  as  he  sat  opposite  to 
her,  Frederica  saw  his  white  eyebrows  go  up  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  but  he  said  no 
word  till  he  had  mastered  the  last  line ;  then 
folding  up  the  document  carefully,  and  allowing 
his  double  eye-glass  to  drop  from  its  resting-place 
on  his  nose,  he  turned  a  face  of  mild  inquiry  on 
Frederica,  and  said:  'A  singular  document,  my 
dear  Miss  Spencelaugh — a  very  singular  document 
Have  you  any  corroborative  evidence  to  offer  as  to 
the  truth  of  its  statement*  V 

Frederica  gave  him  an  epitome  of/  her  visit  to 
Grellier>8  almshouses,  and  then  called  Jane  Oarrod 
into  the  room.  Mr  Penning  listened  attentively  to 
Jane's  narrative,  and  took  notes  of  the  chief  points. 
— '  This,  I  presume,  completes  the  case  as  far  as  it 
goes  at  present  ?'  said  the  lawyer  when  Jane  had 
left  the  room. 

Yes,  Frederica  said,  that  was  all  the  evidence 
she  had  to  offer. 

'  In  the  present  state  of  this  affair,'  resumed  the 
lawyer,  as  he  saw  Frederica's  eyes  fixed  inquiringly 
on  him, '  you  must  please  excuse  me  from  offering 
any  opinion  as  to  the  value  or  worthlessness  of 
what  I  have  just  heard  and  read.  I  have  seen  so 
many  strange  cases  in  my  time  which  seemed  at 
the  first  glance  to  be  built  up  of  such  strong 
evidence  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  doubt 
their  validity,  and  which  yet,  when  they  came  to 
be  looked  into,  were  found  to  be  utterly  worthless, 
that  I  have  learned  at  last  to  doubt  eveiything  that 
is  at  all  out  of  the  common  course.  There  is 
certainly  an  air  of  romance  and  improbability 
about  Mr  English's  Statement ;  but  for  all  that,  it 
may  contain  an  underlying  vein  of  truth,  sufficient 
to  necessitate  further  investigation.  As  you  tell 
me  that  you  are  determined  to  go  on  with  the  case, 
I  will  at  once  put  it  (with  certain  reservations)  into 
tho  hands  of  one  of  my  people.  The  whole  affair  is 
certainly  complicated  by  the  unexplained  absence 
of  Mr  English.  Were  he  here,  our  first  duty 
would  be  to  ask  him  to  prove  his  identity  with 
that  of  the  child  taken  to  America  by  the  man 
Kreefe  and  his  wife,  in  support  of  which  fact  we 
have  nothing  at  present  beyond  his  bare  word. 
As,  however,  he  is  not  here,  the  first  point  for  us 


to  take  up  is  to  try  and  track  out  this  Jim  Billings, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  only  person  able  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  parentage  of  the  child  taken  to 
White  Orange  by  Mrs  Winch.  Mind  you,  I  think 
the  chances  of  our  finding  him,  even  if  he  be  still 
alive,  are  very  faint  indeed.  But  we  will  try ;  and 
meanwhile,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must  wait 
patiently  till  I  bring  you  some  news  as  to  the 
success  or  non-success  of  my  efforts.  One  last 
word  at  parting — don't  be  over-sanguine' 

The  mention  of  Lady  Spencelaugh's  name 
was  studiously  avoided  both  by  the  lawyer  and 
Frederica. 

So  Jane  Oarrod  went  back  home,  and  Miss 
Spencelaugh  waited  in  Harley  Street  for  the  news 
that  seemed  so  long  in  coming.  Three  weeks 
passed  away  before  she  saw  anytliing  further  of 
Mr  Penning,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  called 
upon  her. 

'I  always  said  Meriton  was  a  aharp  fellow/  he 
began,  after  the  usual  greetings,  'and  this  case 

£ roves  the  truth  of  my  opinion.  He  has  actually 
unted  down  this  man  Billings,  and  is  watching 
for  him  at  the  present  moment  as  a  terrier  watches 
for  a  rat,  ready  to  pounce  on  him  the  moment  he 
makes  his  appearance.  Excuse  the  vulgarity  of 
the  simile,  my  dear  Miss  Spencelaugh,  and  listen 
to  my  explanation. — Meriton  ascertained,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  which  town  Billings  was  con- 
victed, the  nature  of  his  sentence,  and  the  date 
of  his  departure  for  Australia.  There  you  would 
naturally  think  that  all  trace  of  the  fellow  would 
cease,  at  least  on  this  side  the  water.  But  not  so. 
Meriton,  by  some  means  best  known  to  himself, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  good  friends  the 
police,  discovered,  from  some  register  of  such 
transactions  which  is  kept  at  head-quarters,  that 
Billings  was  let  loose  with  a  ticket-oi-leave  before 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  came  back  to 
this  country  about  eight  years  ago.  Following  up 
the  clue  thus  obtained,  Meriton  found  further,  that 
Billings  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  England 
before  he  was  again  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
robbery  with  violence,  and  was  again  sentenced — 
this  time,  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude.  That 
sentence — reduced  by  a  term  of  two  years — he  has 
been  working  out  at  Portland,  and  it  expired  a 
fortnight  ago.  But,  as  if  it  were  destined  that  he 
should  not  escape  us,  Billings  is  still  there,  in  tho 
infirmary,  suffering  from  a  severe  accident,  which 
lie  met  with  while  working  in  the  quarries. 
Meriton  is  waiting  close  at  hand,  ready  to  pounce 
on  him  the  moment  he  shews  his  scoundrel's  face 
outside  the  walls  ;  and  if  this  fellow  has  any  secret 
worth  knowing,  Meriton  is  just  the  man  to  twist  it 
out  of  him.  We  shall  probably  have  further  infor- 
mation in  a  few  days  ;  out  don't  be  over-sanguine, 
mydear  young  lady—don't  be  over-sanguine. 

Three  days  later,  Mr  Penning  came  again, 
bringing  a  letter  with  him.  'News  at  last,'  he 
said.  '  But  I  had  better,  perhaps,  read  Meriton's 
letter,  and  enable  you  to  judge  of  its  importance 
yourself.'  He  adjusted  his  eye-glass  with  a  little 
show  of  importance,  and  then  read  as  under : 

My  dear  Sie — As  my  last  letter  informed  you, 
I  have  been  dawdling  away  my  time  here  for  more 
than  a  week,  awaiting  the  discharge  of  Billings.  I 
had  been  apprised  by  a  friendly  official  that  he 
would  leave  the  infirmary  this  morning,  and  I  took 
him  in  tow  the  moment  he  was  outside  the  gates. 
I  had  secured  a  snug  little  place  beforehand,  where 
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our  interview  would  not  be  likely  to  be  interrupted. 
Billings  is  evidently  much  reduced  by  his  illness, 
and  therefore  perhaps  more  amenable  to  my  little 
persuasive  ways  than  lie  would  otherwise  have 
been,  which  is  so  far  fortunate  for  ub.  A  more 
thorough  scoundrel  I  think  I  never  talked  to  ;  not 
that  he  w  by  any  means  unintelligent,  or  wanting 
in  shrewdness,  but  in  that  he  is  so  thoroughly 
brutalised  by  the  kiud  of  life  which  his  crimes 
have  compelled  him  to  lead  He  was  suspicious  of 
me  from  the  first  moment.  'Ah,'  said  he,  'such 
gents  as  you  don't  take  any  interest  in  coves  like 
me  unless  you  have  got  some  end  of  your  own  to 
serve.'  '  Quite  right,  I  said  ; '  I  have  got  an  end  to 
serve,  and  if  you  will  come  quietly  with  me,  I  '11 
tell  you  what  it  is.'  The  moment  I  spoke,  of 
White  Grange,  he  started  guiltily.  Then  with  a 
sneer  and  an  oath,  he  exclaimed :  *  That 's  the 
business  you  have  come  about,  is  it  ?  But  you  're 
not  going  to  get  anything  out  of  me  about  White 
Grange.  I 've  not  kept  the  secret  all  these  years 
to  be  carneyed  out  of  it  by  a  white-faced  fox  like 
you.  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that'  I  really 
thought  at  one  time  that  he  was  going  to  prove 
impracticable  ;  but  after  a  good  dinner,  followed 
by  an  ample  supply  of  old  rum  and  strong  tobacco, 
he  1>ecaiue  more  amenable  to  reason  ;  and  not  to 
trouble  you,  sir,  with  useless  details,  I  did  actually 
succeed  in  talking  him  over,  and  in  inducing  him 
to  see  on  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered  ;  and 
I  may  be  allowed  to  ray  that  I  felicitate  myself  a 
little  on  the  victory.  The  terms  are  rather  high,  I 
must  confess,  but  a  leaser  figure  would  have  been 
of  no  avail.  In  return,  I  have  obtaiued  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  name  and  parentage  of  the  child  ; 
and  Billings  has  consented  to  lie  quietly  by  for  a 
few  weeks,  in  case  he  should  be  required  as  a 
witness.  Further  details  I  reserve  till  I  see  you : 
but  as  you  will  probably  be  anxious  to  know 
exactly  what  it  is  that  I  have  been  told,  and  as  I  ' 
think  it  hardly  advisable  to  trust  such  information  j 
to  this  letter,  I  will  telegraph  to  you  in  cipher 
to-morrow  morning,  half  an  hour  after  post-time, 
as  I  shall  go  on  from  here  to  Exeter  to  see  Mr 
Collinson  re:  the  disputed-will  case.  Yours  re- 
spectfully, Fkaxk  Meriton. 

'You  have  got  the  telegram?'  said  Frederica 
eagerly  when  Mr  Penning  had  finished  reading  the 
letter. 

'  I  have,'  said  the  old  lawyer  gravely.  Re  saw 
that  Frederica's  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  on  him. 
Writing  materials  were  on  the  table,  so  he  took 
a  strip  of  paper,  and  writing  a  few  words  on  it, 
handed  it  across  to  Frederica.  4 That  is  a  copy  of 
Me  ri ton's  telegram,'  he  said. 

Frederica's  cheek  grew  pale  as  she  read,  and 
next  moment  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  'Oh,  Mr 
Penning,'  ghe  exclaimed,  '  what  terrible  mystery  is 
here  ?    My  poor  dear  uncle '  

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  sen-ant 
entered  with  a  salver,  on  which  lay  a  strange- 
looking  letter,  addressed  to  Miss  Speiicelaugh. 
Frederica  opened  it.  It  was  another  telegram. 
'  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  is  dying.    Come  at  once.' 

'  Pray  Heaven  that  1  be  not  too  late  to  tell  him 
this  fctiiiuge  newa!'  suid  Frederica  through  her 
tears. 

'  13<  tier  that  he  should  die  in  ignorance  of  it,  my 
dear  young  lady,'  said  the  old  lawyer  gently — '  far 
better  that  he  should  die  in  ignorance  of  it.' 

Five  hours  later,  Frederica  alighted  at  the  porch 


of  Belair.    The  housekeeper,  with  a  sorrowful  face, 

was  waiting  to  receive  her.    4  My  uncle '  said 

Frederica,  and  then  she  stopped,  reading  but  too 
clearly  in  the  face  of  the  other  the  tidings  she 
dreaded  to  hear. 

'  Sir  Philip  died  three  hours  ago/  said  the  house- 
keeper.   4  Your  name  was  the  last  word  on  his  lips.' 


THE  PEACHES. 

WnKK  summer  flowers  begin  to  jade, 

And  rammer  leaves  begin  to  fall 
One  here,  one  there :  in  juicy  strength, 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 
Amd  so,  indeed,  hot  youth  being  past, 
Our  lives  should  shew  their  fruit  fall  fast 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall, 

Hiding  in  hollow  cells  of  green, 
Where  plaited  leaves  hang  thick  about. 

And  scarce  permit  them  to  be  see n. 
And  no,  in  truth,  good  deeds  should  be 
Concealed  in  sweet  humility. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall, 
Close  set  npon  low  branching  tree*  ; 

A  nd  any  hand  may  easy  touch 
The  gifts  that  the  eye  easy  aeea. 

And  so  with  us,  'tis  well  for  each 

To  keep  within  the  other's  reach. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall  : 

They  take  the  kisses  of  the  sun, 
The  joy-tears  of  the  flying  cloud, 

The  darkness  when  the  day  is  done. 
And  thus,  well  used,  the  changing  hour 
Will  help  us  to  a  larger  power. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall, 

To  drop  when  chilly  winds  shall  blow  ; 

But  careful  hands  are  swift  to  stay 
Their  fragrant  lives  from  ending  so. 

And  surely  thai  a  Hand  will  save 

The  good  from  falling  in  the  grave. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall— 

But  look  up  higher  overhead. 
Where  all  the  vaatness  of  tho  sky 

With  faintest,  calmest  blue  ia  spread. 
And  what  is  that  from  where  we  stand 
But  blue  mist  hiding  Fatherland  ? 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall, 

Though  night's  dark  curtain  drips  with  dew ; 
The  white  star*  shew  themselves,  and  shins 

Through  mounded  cloud  and  hovering  bias. 

And  ob,  to  feel  '  past  fruit  and  tree, 
Tho  Lights  of  Home  shine  forth  for  me !' 
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A   PERFECT  TREASURE. 

I  am  not  a  man  to  have  hobbies — far  from  it — but 
everybody,  I  suppose,  likes  one  thing  more  than 
another,  and  what  I  like  is  Plater;  good  serviceable 
gold  and  silver,  such  as  is  pleasant  to  sec  upon 
one'*  table,  whether  by  sunshine  or  candle-light, 
and  which  one  likes  ones  guests  to  see.  It  is 
whispered  by  malignant  persons  (ho  at  least  certain 
good-natured  friends  tell  me),  that  I  should  not 
give  so  mauy  dinner-parties,  if  it  were  not  to 
exhibit  these  costiy  articles.  I  am  not  conscious 
of  such  a  motive  for  my  hospitality ;  but  if  it  exist, 
it  need  not  surely  be  objected  to  ;  it  is  I  who  have 
to  pay  for  the  weakness,  and  nut  my  friends— as 
happens  in  some  cases  I  could  name.  If  I  pos- 
sessed a  selection  of  the  most  hideout  china  in  the 
whole  world,  and  filled  my  drawing-rooms  with 
unhappy  persons  after  dinner,  who  arc  compelled 
to  bow  down  before  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (if  1  may 
say  so  without  impiety),  as  Colonel  Twaukay  does, 
for  instance,  then  I  grant  you  there  would  be  some 
ground  of  complaint :  or  if  I  invited  people  to  '  at- 
homes '  every  Wednesday  evening  (a  most  imper- 
tinent form  of  invitation,  in  my  opinion),  in  order 
that  they  should  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  me 
confute  Professor  Piebald  upon  the  question  of  the 
Theory  of  Development,  as  my  good  friend  Dr 
Twistie  is  in  the  habit  of  doing:  or  if  I  had  a 
daughter  with  high  notes,  and  inveigled  the  Un- 
wary with  the  bait  of  'a  little  music,'  like  my 
neighbour,  the  Hun.  Mrs  Matcham— so  proud  and 
stuck  up,  that  she  is  as  ofteu  as  not  called  Lucifer 
Matcham — who,  I  dare  say,  thinks  her  invitations 

quite  an  honour  to  the  recipients          But  there ; 

1  have  no  patience  to  speak  utaut  such  people. 
These,  forsooth,  are  the  persons — these,  with  their  tea 
and  thin  bread  and  butter,  and  threepenny-worth 
of  cream,  and  with  what  they  call '  a  light  refresh- 
ment' to  follow— weak  lemonade  and  cheap  ices 
— to  charge  me  with  the  crime  of  Ostentation  !  If 
that  means  to  'shew  off,'  which,  I  believe,  is  its 
strictly  classical  sense,  I  should  like  to  know  which 
of  us  four  is  the  most  guilty.  At  all  events,  there 
is  something  beside  show  in  my  little  entertain- 


ments ;  my  dishes,  if  they  do  happen  to  be  silver- 
gilt  (and  really  the  moulding  is  worth  looking  at), 
have,  at  all  events,  something  in  them  ;  I  don't  ask 
men  to  put  on  black  broad-cloth  and  polished 
leather  boots,  in  this  sultry  Juue,  with  nothing  to 
come  of  it  all  except  perspiration.  That's  vulgar, 
according  to  Mrs  Matcham,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but 
it's  true.  If  one  could  cool  one's  self  by  means 
of  the  frigidity  of  one's  hostess,  her  drawing-room 
would  be  a  very  pleasant  place  ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
fancy  folks  prefer  the  contemplation  of  my  ice-pails 
—as  pretty  a  device  in  frosted  silver,  by  the  by,  as 
you  will  often  see. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  annoyed:  towards 
persons  who,  when  they  do  give  a  dinner-party, 
omit  to  supply  ice  in  this  weather  (though  it 
would  cost  them  but  one  penny  a  head),  I  am 
incapable  of  such  a  feeling.  Ostentation,  indeed  ! 
At  this  very  moment— 11.30  p.m.,  and  the  ther- 
mometer next  door  at  85  degrees  at  the  very 
least,  1  '11  answer  for  it— I  can  hear  Miss  Lucifer 
Matcham  screaming  through  the  wall. 

It  was  not  looking  at  my  gold  and  silver  plate,  I 
suppose,  which  mode  my  mother-in-law  bilious  ; 
she  might  have  stopped  a  long  time,  at  some  other 
houses  I  could  name,  without  getting  the  quality, 
or  even  the  quantity,  of  food  that  would  produce 
an  indisposition  of  that  kind.  Mind,  I  don't  blame 
her  ;  she  gave  way  to  an  amiable  weakness  (it  was 
truffles),  poor  lady,  and  she  suffered  for  it  more 
than  enough.  Neither  was  it  mere  Ostentation,  I 
suppose,  that  caused  me  to  provide  her  with  a  sick- 
nurse — Mrs  Maquecchy.  My  wife,  of  course,  did 
everything  she  could  for  her  mother,  but  ouw 
is  a  large  household,  aud  we  sec  a  good  deal  of 
company;  so  we  thought  it  best  to  provide  a  person 
exclusively  to  wait  upon  her.  We  hod  the 
highest  written  testimonials  as  to  character,  and  her 
behaviour  was  everything  we  could  wish.  Instead 
of '  interfering,'  and  setting  the  other  domestics  by 
the  ears,  as  persons  of  her  class  are  accused  of 
doing,  she  kept  herself  to  herself,  and  when  any- 
thing was  wanted,  she  would  fetch  it  in  person, 
rather  than  give  anybody  trouble.  I  used  to  meet 
her  walking  all  over  the  house  upou  these  little 
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errands,  and  I  noticed,  to  her  great  credit,  that 
though  she  must  have  weighed  nearly  twelve  stone, 
she  made  no  noise.  She  so  won  upon  me,  indeed — 
for  I  am  not  at  all  a  man  to  he  familiar  with  my 
inferiors,  and  should  certainly  not '  take  a  pleasure 
in  exhibiting  my  plate  to  a  maid-of-all-work  or  a 
crossing-sweeper,'  as  some  people  have  been  bo 
good  as  to  affirm— I  say,  I  was  so  pleased  with  Mrs 
Maqueechy's  quiet  and  respectful  manners,  that 
finding  her  upon  one  occasion  in  the  dining-room 
admiring  my  two  new  shield-shaped  salvers  upon 
the  Bideboard,  I  took  pains  to  explain  to  her  the 
design  of  the  engraving,  and  especially  the  embossed 
cipher ;  with  which  her  intelligent  mind  was  highly 
pleased.  In  short,  she  was  a  perfect  treasure,  and 
if  we  had  wanted  a  housekeeper,  or  any  confi- 
dential servant  of  that  sort,  I  should  certainly  have 
retained  Mrs  Maqueochy  in  that  position,  after  her 
duties  as  a  sick-nurse  were  concluded  ;  and  in  that 
idea  my  wife  entirely  concurred.  Mrs  Maqueochy 
was  neither  young  nor  good-looking,  but  a  more 
thoroughly  respectable-looking  person,  in  her  con- 
dition of  life,  it  was  not  easy  to  find.  Although 
I  had  every  confidence  in  Bowles — Bowles  has  had 
the  charge  of  my  plate  for  these  ten  years — yet 
there  seemed  somehow  to  be  a  double  warranty  for 
the  safeguard  of  my  property,  while  Mrs  Maqueechy 
was  under  my  roof.  She  was  not  a  suspicious 
person,  far  from  it ;  but  she  once  remarked  to 
me,  in  a  meaning  way,  that  the  charge  of  so  much  | 
valuable  plate  was  a  great  responsibility,  and  would 
be  even  a  temptation  to  some  people ;  and  I  saw 
she  kept  her  eye  on  Bowles.  As  the  event  proved, 
alas,  Mrs  Maqueechy  had  only  too  good  reason  to 
do  so. 

Last  Wednesday,  we  happened  to  have  rather  a 
largo  dinner-party ;  I  had  been  dining  out  a  good 
deal  at  various  clubs  lately,  and  of  course  it  was 
necessary  to  invite  my  entertainers  in  return.  It  is 
not  that  I  will  ask  anybody  to  come  and  admire  my 
plate,  but  certainly  some  of  the  men  were  not 
intimate  friends  of  mine,  but  only  acquaint- 
ances. However,  I  suppose  the  fact  of  persons 
belonging  to  such  clubs  as  I  frequent,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  their  social  position.  They  were 
quite  good  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  meet  Mrs 
Lucifer  Matcham  at  all  events,  and  they  met  her. 
The  dinner  had  gone  off  uncommonly  well.  The 
shield-shaped  salvers  had  been  very  much  admired, 
and  so  had  my  new  tureen.  The  ladies  had  retired 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  I  had  just  passed  the 
vine-leaf  claret-jug  to  Colonel  Twankay  (on  which 
the  old  hunks  did  not  pass  the  slightest  remark,  by 
the  by)  when  Bowles  stooped  down  and  whispered 
in  my  ear  that  a  person  wished  to  see  me  in  the 
Hall,  upon  very  important  business. 

*  Ask  him  what  it  is,'  said  I.  *  It  is  impossible 
that  I  can  leave  my  guests.' 

'I  did  ask  him,  sir,  and  he  refuses  to  state,' 
replied  Bowles  confidentially.  'It  is  my  opinion 
he 's  a  begging-letter  impostor ;  but  he  says  he  must 
see  you  in  person.' 

I  was  upon  tho  point  of  saying :  'Tell  him  to 
leave  the  house,'  when  something  or  other  in 


Bowles's  manner  struck  me  so  decidedly  that  I 
resolved  not  to  do  so.  Why  should  he  say  a  man, 
about  whom  he  could  know  nothing,  was  a  begging- 
letter  impostor  ?  Perhaps  I  placed  rather  too  much 
confidence  in  my  butler,  as  Mrs  Maqueechy  had 
hinted  that  very  morning.  Actuated  by  a  vague 
presentiment  of  distrust  and  danger,  I  rose  from 
table,  made  a  hasty  apology  to  my  friends,  and 
went  with  Bowles  into  the  II all.  A  shabby-genteel 
sort  of  person,  answering,  indeed,  very  tolerably  to 
my  man's  description  of  him,  was  standing  by  the 
umbrella-stalL 

'  What  is  it  you  want  with  me,  Bir?'  said  I,  in  a 
magisterial  tone. 

'One  minute's  private  conversation  with  you/ 
replied  he,  with  a  glance  at  the  butler. 

'  You  may  leave  us,  Bowles,'  said  I ;  and  he  with- 
drew accordingly,  although,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
very  unwillingly.  The  thought  flushed  across  me 
like  lightning :  '  Bowles  has  something  to  fear  from 
this  man's  disclosure ;'  and  the  next  words  of  my 
visitor  confirmed  me  in  the  suspicion. 

'  I  am  a  member  of  the  detective  police  force/ 
said  ho,  'and  I  como  to  warn  you  that  there  is 
Something  wrong  in  your  house.' 

'Nothing  to  do  with  my  plate,  I  hope?'  said  I 
with  considerable  anxiety. 

*Very  much  to  do  with  it,  air,'  returned  ho 
grimly.  '  There  is  a  thief  harboured  here ;  and  by 
this  time  to-morrow,  you  will  not  have  a  silver 
spoon  in  your  possession,  unless  I  find  him  out.  I 
must  see  every  soul  you  have  got  under  your  root* 

'A  thief!'  said  I;  'impossible!  I  never  have 
even  so  much  as  a  strange  waiter.  That  butler  has 
lived  with  me  for  ten  years,  and  my  two  footmen 
even  longer.   I  will  answer  for  their  honesty.' 

'  Let  me  tee  'em,  sir  ;  that 's  all  I  want,'  was  the 
decisive  reply. 

'  It  is  not  Bowles  ? '  said  I  appealingly ;  '  don't 
say  it 's  Bowles ; '  but,  although  it  agitated  me 
beyond  measure  to  think  that  I  should  have  to- 
trust  a  new  butler  with  all  my  plate,  I  confess  that 
I  had  a  horrible  idea  that  it  was  Bowles. 

'  I  think  not,'  said  the  detective  quietly.  '  Let  me 
see  the  other  mem'  I  turned  the  gas-light  over  the 
door  as  high  as  it  would  go,  and  called  them  both 
into  the  Hall. 

'  It  is  not  them,'  said  he.  '  What  other  men  have 
you  got  in  the  house  ? ' 

•None  but  my  guests,'  said  I,  'here  in  the 
dining-room.' 

'  Do  you  know  them  all  very  well,  sir  ?  Are  none 
of  them  mere  acquaintances  or  neighbours  ? ' 

'  Well,'  returned  I  with  hesitation,  and  feeling 
very  glad  that  Mrs  Matcham  was  not  a  third  party 
to  this  interview,  '  I  know  some,  of  course,  better 
than  others.' 

'Just  so,'  said  the  detective  quietly:  'then  I 
must  see  them.' 

This  was  a  shocking  proposal,  and  made  me 
feel  hot  all  over :  but  still  I  was  not  going  to  run 
any  risk  with  those  shield-shaped  salvers.  Major 
Pinkey,  I  now  remembered,  had  expressed  a  great 
wish  to  examine  them,  and  perhaps  that  fact  had 
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had  some  weight  in  my  inviting  him  to  dinner. 
Who  the  deuce  Major  Pinkey  was— except  that  he 
belonged  to  my  club— I  certainly  knew  no  more 
than  the  detective,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  less. 
Still  it  seemed  a  very  base  thing  to  open  the 
dining-room  door,  and  let  this  fellow  scrutinise  my 
guests,  in  hopes  to  find  a  scoundrel  among  them. 
'  Upon  my  life,'  said  I, '  Mr  Detective.  I  can't  do  it.' 
'  Very  right,  sir — very  natural,'  replied  he,  smil- 
ing in  his  quiet  way.   *  It  would  never  do,  would 
it?  But  look  you,  air:  I'm  a  waiter,  a  hired 
waiter.  Who  is  to  know  that  I  have  not  business  at 
your  sideboard  1   In  one  minute,  I  could  run  my 
eve  over  the  whole  lot,  and  spot  my  man,  if  he  s 
there,  as  sure  as  taxes.' 

I  did  not  like  even  this  arrangement ;  but  still 
it  seemed  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  So,  sending 
for  Bowles,  I  arranged  with  him  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  then  returned  to  the  dining-room. 
My  feelings  are  not  to  be  described,  when,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  sitting  at  the  head  of  my 
table,  I  heard  the  door  open,  and  knew  that  the 
detective  waa  in  the  room.  He  was  much  longer 
at  the  sideboard  than  he  had  promised  to  be,  and 
every  hair  on  my  head  seemed  to  stand  upright 
all  the  time.  Suppose  he  should  suddenly  fall  on 
Major  Pinkey,  and  cry :  *  This  is  my  man !'  Nay, 
suppose  Colonel  Twankay  himself  should  prove  to 
be  the  offender !  I  seemed  to  have  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  my  fellow-creatures.  After  a  period  of 
anxiety  no  measure  of  time  could  indicate,  the 
supposed  waiter  took  his  departure. 

♦You  've  got  a  new  man,  I  see,'  said  Dr  Twistie 
carelessly :  '  with  so  much  plate  about,  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  about  his  honesty.' 

I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  find  old  Twistie  was 
honest,  and  had  not  been  taken  by  the  shirt  frill, 
and  walked  off  to  Bow  Street ;  but  of  course  I  did 
not  tell  him  that. 

*  Please,  sir,  you  're  wanted  again,'  whispered 
Bowles  as  he  brought  in  another  bottle  of  claret 

1  If  the  kitchen  chimney  is  on  fire,  I  am  glad  we 
have  dined/  observed  the  major  good-humouredly : 
•  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,  pray  command  me.' 

I  did  not  inform  him  what  a  relief  it  was  to  me 
that  he  was  not  Wanted,  but  remarking  that  it  was 
only  a  little  domestic  matter,  I  once  more  sought 
the  inspector. 

1  The  one  I 'm  after  is  not  among  tiism,  sir,  so 
far  a*  I  know'  observed  this  official,  jerking  his 
thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  dining-room.    '  Are 
you  sure  there  are  no  more  men  in  your  house 
beside  those  I  have  seen  1 ' 
1  Yes,'  said  I ;  *  there  are  no  more.' 
'  Then  now  I  must  have  a  look  at  the  ladies.' 
'The  ladies!'  cried  I,  aghast  at  this  proposal. 
'You  don't  want  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  V 

'It  would  be  more  satisfactory,'  observed  the 
detective  coolly.  *  My  information  nr  very  reliable. 
But,  at  all  events,  Who  is  there  V 

'  Well,'  said  %  1  my  wife  is  there  for  one :  you 
have  no  information  against  her,  I  suppose  V 
He  nodded  satisfaction  so  far. 
'Then  there's  the  Honourable  Mrs  Matcham 
and  her  daughter.' 

'  Safe  ! '  rejoined  the  detective,  checking  them  off 
on  his  fingers. 

'Mrs  TwiBtie  of  Regalia  Square,  and  Lady  Bob- 
bin Rt  on.' 

'I  suppose  they're  all  right,'  remarked  my  in- 
quisitor doubtfully.    « Are  you  sure  there  are  no 
1  more  ? ' 


'There's  my  mother-in-law,  but  she's  in  her 
own  room,  and  exceedingly  unwell.' 

'  Very  good,'  observed  the  detective  inconsequen- 
tially. '  There  'a  a  Plant  somewhere  in  this  house, 
however ;  you  may  take  your  oath  of  that,  and  very 
likely  in  the  last  place  where  you  would  ever  look 
for  it ;  so  now  I  must  see  the  maids.' 

It  was  astonishing  even  to  myself  in  what  com- 
plete subjugation  this  man  had  placed  me.  Once, 
and  once  only,  a  terrible  misgiving  seized  me — I 
was  as  full  of  suspicions  by  this  time  as  a  porcu- 
pine of  quills,  and  darted  them  in  as  many  direc- 
tions— that  the  detective  himself  was  a  'Plant' 
that  would  presently  blossom  into  a  burglar ;  but 
my  overtaxed  mind  refused  to  bear  this  burden. 
Ifit  was  so,  I  would  trust  to  his  clemency — just  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Dubernitz,  deserted  by  Feldzeug- 
meister  von  Benedek,  might  have  trusted  to  a 
Prussian — to  leave  me  a  silver  fork  or  two  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  life.  If  this  man  turned  out  to 
be  anything  less  than  what  he  described  himself  to 
be,  all  authority  would  henceforth  lose  its  effect 
with  me  IS  Solomon  had  ever  had  to  do  with  a 
metropolitan  detective,  he  would  never  have 
spoken  so  slightingly  of  mankind.  I  had  read  of 
•the  grasp  of  the  law'  in  works  of  fiction,  but  I 
had  never  understood  the  tremendous  nature  of 
that  figure  until  I  felt  this  gentleman's  knuckles 
(metaphorically)  inserted  in  my  white  cravat.  He 
had  to  repeat :  'So  now  I  must  see  the  maids,'  in 
his  undeniable  manner,  before  I  could  collect  my- 
self sufficiently  to  lead  the  way  to  the  kitchen— a 
spot  to  which  I  should  not  alone  have  ventured  to 
penetrate.  To  say  that  the  cook  and  the  kitchen- 
maid  stared  at  the  phenomena  of  our  presence,  is 
to  underrate  their  powers  of  vision. 

'Now,  I  daresay  you  have  no  charwoman  nor 
any  temporary  assistant,  my  good  lady,  even  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,'  observed  my  companion 
iirbanelv  ;  'but  you  and  this  young  woman  do  all 
the  work  yourselves.' 

'  That's  true,  sir ;  we  don't  mind  hard  work  now 
and  then,'  returned  the  cook,  tossing  her  head ; 
'  and  besides,  I  don't  like  strangers  in  my  kitchen,' 
added  she  with  meaning,  'especially  when  I'm 
busy,  and  would  rather  have  their  room  than  their 
company.' 

I  could  have  given  that  woman  five  shillings 
upon  the  spot  (and  I  did  so  the  next  morning)  for 
that  rapid  discharge  of  words:  the  detective's 
tongue,  although  I  had  found  it  so  terrible  a 
weapon,  was  silenced  by  my  domestic's  needle- 
gun,  and  he  retired  much  discomfited,  I  could  see, 
notwithstanding  that  he  strove  to  conceal  his 
defeat  beneath  a  contemptuous  smile. 

'  Now,  if  I 'd  been  an  ordinary  policeman,  and  in 
uniform,'  whispered  he  to  me,  as  we  reached  the 
Hall  again,  '  I  could  have  come  over  that  cook  in 
no  time,' 

Without  remarking  upon  this  confession  of 
defeat,  I  led  the  way  up  to  the  nursery.  The 
servants  in  that  department  were  not  unused  to 
visitors,  and  evidently  imagined  that  my  companion 
was  some  family-man  among  the  guests,  who  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  '  see  the  dear  children '  in  their 
cribs.  He,  on  his  part,  immediately  understood 
the  r6le  he  was  expected  to  play,  and  walked 
admiringly  from  cot  to  cot,  as  though  he  were  a 
connoisseur  in  babes. 

'  Charming  children,  and  well  taken  care  of,  I 
can  see,'  observed  he,  with  rather  a  familiar  nod  (I 
thought)  towards  the  under-nurse.  '  It 's  neither  of 
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them?  he  added  in  a  low  whisper.  '  You  have  got 
a  housemaid  or  two,  I  suppose  / ' 

His  tone  was  exactly  that  which  an  ogre  might 
have  used  in  making  inquiries  concerning  the 
larder  at  a  Cannibal  inn. 

The  housemaids  were  inspected,  and  pronounced 
to  be  free  from  suspicion.  '  But  I  cannot  have  seen 
everybody,'  said  he  decisively. 

'Yes,'  said  I,  'everybody,  except  Mrs  Maqueechy.' 
'Friend  of  the  family  )'  inquired  the  detective, 
with  a  disappointed  air. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  1 1  might  almost  say  so.  She  came 
to  us  not  only  with  the  best  of  written  character**, 
but  my  wife  "had  an  interview  with  her  late  mis- 
tress, a  Mrs  Ogilvie,  who  pronounced  her  a  perfect 
treasure  ;  and  wc  ourselves  have  found  her  all  that 
could  l>e  wished.' 

«I  should  like  to  see  the 
quoth  the  detective,  smilim* 


perfect  treasure,' 


,  grimly :  *  we  olten 
nnd  them  to  be  the  very  people  we  want.' 

'  Nay,'  said  I,  '  but  m  this  case  your  suspicions 
are  quite  groundless :  Mrs  Maqueechy  is  a  superior 
person,  and  takes  an  interest  in  us  which  you 
seldom  find  in  a  domestic  except  after  years  of 
service.  Besides,  she  is  my  mother-in-law's  sick- 
nurse,  and  most  likely  they  have  already  made 
their  arrangements  for  the  night.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  disturb  them.' 

4 1  must  see  Mrs  Maqueechy,'  returned  my 
companion  gravely ;  '  she  seems  altogether  too 
charming  to  be  missed.' 

1  You  "detectives  are  clever  fellows,'  replied  I 
with  irritation ;  '  but  you  often  spend  your  time 
very  fruitlessly.  It  is*a  pity  that  a  man  can't  be 
determined,  and  vet  avoid  being  obstinate.  How- 
ever, since  you  have  gone  so  far,  you  shall  go 
through  with  the  business.' 

With  that  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  admitted 
to  the  sick-room,  informed  my  mother-in-law 
brieflv  of  what  was  taking  place;  while  the  in- 
valuable Maqueechy  retired  with  her  usual 
delicacy  to  the  dressing-room.  Perhaps,  I  spoke 
a  little  too  loud — for  that  Mrs  Maqueechy  could 
stoop  to  eavesdropping,  it  is  hard  to  believe — but, 
at  all  events,  that  intelligent  woman  must  have 
possessed  herself  of  the  substance  of  what  I  related, 
for  when  1  opened  the  door  to  admit  the  officer,  I 
found  her  already  outside,  and  in  his  custody.  She 
had  endeavoured  to  escape  through  the  second  door 
of  the  dressing-room — 'bolted  like  a  rabbut,'  said 
the  detective— but  had  run  into  the  very  danger 
she  would  hove  avoided,  and  there  she  was  with  a 
couple  of  handcuffs  over  her  neat  mitten?. 

'We  know  one  another  very  well,  me  and  Mrs 
Maqueechy,'  observed  the  detective  grimly.  '  I 
wo*  told  I  should  find  an  old  friend  in  this 
house,  although  I  had  no  idea  who  it  would  be 
until  you  mentioned  Mrs  Ogilvie.  She  is  very 
charitable,  she  is,  in  getting  her  fellow-creatures 
situations  in  respectable  families  where  there 
happens  to  be  a  good  deal  of  plate.  It  was  this 
very  night  that  this  good  lady  here  had  engaged  to 
open  your  front-door  to  her  husband  and  a  friend 
of  his,  who  keeps  a  lijzht  cart  in  the  mews  vonder. 


again,  once  or  twice,  before  you  have  done  with 
her  ;  and  in  the  meantime  you  take  my  advice,  sir, 
and  in  hiring  another  sick-nurse  for  your  mother- 
in-law,  don't  you  apply  to  Mrs  Ogilvie.' 
And  off  he  walked  with  our  '  perfect  treasure.' 


SEA-SIDE  FLOWERS. 

Visitors  to  the  sen-shore  love  to  wander  along  the 
beach  in  search  of  the  lieauteous  Bhells  of  scollop 
or  cowry,  left  by  the  retiring  tide,  and  delight  to 
trace  their  exquisite  design  and  structure  ;  or, 
scrambling  over  the  slimy  rocks,  coveted  with 
treacherous  algre,  will  peer  into  the  little  pool, 
fringed  with  crimson  and  purple  weed,  inhabited 
by  various  auemones,  gray  shrimps,  and  darting 
fish,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  new  treasure 
to  capture,  and  carry  off  in  triumph  for  the 
aquarium  at  home  ;  Tint  how  few  care  to  examine 
the  modest  beauty  of  the  many  sea-aide  flowers 
blooming  unregarded  at  their  very  feet ;  nay,  their 
very  existence  often  unknown,  or  looked  upon  as 
common  weed?,  devoid  of  all  beauty  or  interest. 
Many  a  lover  of  wild-Howers  and  country  lieauty 
will  pause  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  and  even  dusty 
roads  that  skirt  the  shore — especially  if  they  be  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  England— whero  the  brier 
and  hawthorn  hedge*  are  tangled  with  luscious 
honeysuckle,  and  the  primroses  cluster  in  masses  ; 
where  the  wild  hyacinth  peeps  from  amidst  the 
nettles,  and  the  speedwell  opens  its  *  angel's  eyes ' 
of  loveliest  azure  ;  but  as  they  approach  the  sea- 
beach,  the  proverb  of  its  sterility, 

Barren  as  the  sand  on  the  seashore, 


is  felt,  and  nought  is  expected  or  looked  for  but 
the  rich  harvest  of  ocean's  wondrous  tilings  cast  on 
the  shingle,  or  left  in  the  pools  beyond.  The  im- 
mediate banks  and  links  of  the  sea-.«ide  are  usually 
treeless,  and,  to  non-observant  eyes,  dreary  wastes  ; 
but  not  a  spot  on  tliis  wide  world  is  without  its 
interest  and  beauty,  and  delightful  it  is,  when 
rambling  along  the  sandy  beach,  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  waves  on  the  pebbly  shore,  to  find 
how  many  lovely  blossoms  are  scattered  even  here, 
ornamenting  the  rugged  sides  of  the  clialky  cliff 
or  rock,  weaving  a  flowery  tapestry  over  the  sloping 
links,  and  binding  together  with  interlaced  roots 
the  loose  substance  of  many  a  sand-bank. 

Unlike  Hie  country  meadows,  where  the  loveliest 
blossoms  apjtear  with  the  earliest  sunshine  of  tha 
year,  the  fairest  sea-side  flowers  are  to  lie  gathered 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  though 
even  in  spring,  the  turf  which  enamels  the  links, 
down  often  to  the  water's  edge,  will  be  found 
decked  with  an  occasional  early  blossom- 
As  if  the  rainbows  of  the  first  fresh  spring 
Had  blossomed  where  they  fcLL 


Being  a  sick-mirso,  you  see,  nobody  would  be  sur- ,  AVhile,  at  all  seasons  of  the  vcar,  here,  as  elsewhere, 
prised  at  her  being  about  the  house  at  all  hours.  ; 


— Wasn't  that  your  little  game,  Mrs  Maqueechy  V 
'  Well,  I  suppose  it's  a  five-year  touch  ?'  observed 

that  lady  with  philosophic  coolness. 

4  Well,  I'm  afraid  it  is,  ma'am  ;  since  that  other 

little  business  in  Carlton  Gardens  still  remains 

unsettled.— (Jood-bye,  sir  ;    you  will  see  Mrs  M. 


Daisies  with  their  pinky  lashes 
raise  their  glad  faces  to  the  sun  : 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain. 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise  ; 

The  rose  has  but  a  summer  reiga — 
The  daisy  never  dies. 
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The  first  gleam  of  spring  sunshine  is  however 
reflected  not  only  by  the  silver  daisy,  but  by  that 
'  sunflower  of  the  spring,'  the  Golden  Dandelion, 
which  glitters  as  early  as  April  on  the  sandy, 
grassy  slope,  familiar  to  all,  and  common  every- 
where. The  leaves  of  the  dandelion  grow  from 
the  root ;  they  are  deeply  cut  and  notched,  and 
from  this  have  gained  their  name,  which  we 
English  have  corrupted  from  the  French  dent-de- 
lion.  The  Scotch  call  the  dandelion  the  hawkweed 
go  wan.  The  leaves  are  much  eaten  on  the  con- 
tinent for  salad,  and  a  medicine  is  extracted  from 
the  root.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  downy 
ball  that  succeeds  the  flower : 

The  dandelion  with  globe  of  down*   .  i  .  . 
The  school-boy's  clock  in  every  town, 
Which  the  truant  puna  amain, 
To  conjure  lost  hours  back  again. 

When  Linnaeus  proposed  the  use  of  what  ho 
termed  a  floral  clock,  which  was  to  consist  of 
plants  which  opened  and  closed  their  blossoms  at 
particular  hours  of  the  day,  the  dandelion  was  one 
of  the  flowers  selected,  because  its  petals  open  at 
six  ;  the  hawkweed  was  another — it  opens  at  seven  ; 
the  succory  at  eight,  the  celandine  and  marigold  at 
nine,  and  so  on,  the  closing,  of  the  blossoms  marking 
the  corresponding  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Nor  is 
this  the  effect  of  light  on  the  plants,  because,  when 
placed  in  a  dark  room,  the  flowers  are  found  to 
open  and  close  their  petals  at  the  samo  times. 

In  the  month  of  May,  many  sea-side  blossoms 
appear ;  but  in  June  they  burst  forth  in  such  wild 
profusion,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
to  gather  first : 

For  who  would  sing  the  flowers  of  June, 
Though  from  gray  morn  to  blazing  noon, 
From  blazing  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
The  chariot  of  his  song  he  weave, 
Would  find  his  summer  daylight  fail, 
And  leave  half  told  tho  pleasing  tale. 

We  must  only  attempt  to  pluck  such  as  are  most 
common,  and  most  likely  to  attract  attention. 

Many  a  sea-side  cliff  is  adorned  with  the  hand- 
some pale-yellow  clusters  of  the  Sea-cabbage, 
which  flowers  from  May  until  the  late  autumnal 
months,  and  is  very  ornamental,  hanging  in  tufts 
from  the  crevices  of  the  chalky  heights.  It  grows 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  has  woody  stems, 
and  leaves  a  deep  green,  tinged  with  purple  and 
yellow.  It  is  very  common  on  the  Dover  Cliffs, 
where  it  is  gathered,  and  sold  to  be  boiled  and 
oaten.  From  it  spring  our  numerous  varieties  of 
cabbage  ;  and  this  reminds  me  how  very  greatly 
we  are  indebted  to  our  sea-side  plants  for  many 
of  our  most  valuable  vegetables :  the  fresh  crisp 
celery,  the  dainty  asparagus,  the  beet,  and  sea- 
kale,  in  addition  to  the  cabbage,  are  all  derived 
from  our  salt-marshes,  and,  under  careful  cultiva- 
tion, have  become  what  they  are. 

The  Rest-harrow,  which  we  gather  in  the  corn- 
field, may  also  be  found  adorning  many  a  green 
patch  on  the  chalky  cliff-side  or  sandy  bank  near 
the  sen.  Its  woody  thorns  are  more  abundant  and 
stronger  than  when  flourishing  in  richer  soil.  Its 
leaves  are  numerous  and  small,  its  butterfly-shaped 
blossoms  usually  a  purple-rose  colour,  but  some- 


times almost  white.  Near  the  sea-side,  I  have  often 
found  the  little  Sea  Pearlwort,  which  requires  close 
observation  to  detect  it.  It  grows  upright,  has 
tiny,  delicate  leaves,  and  flower-cups  tinged  with 
a  reddish-purple  colour. 

Very  common  in  the  sand  is  the  Sea-rocket, 
a  smooth,  glaucous  plant,  with  pretty  lilac-pink 
flowers,  which  often  mixes  its  blossoms  with  the 
white  petals  of  the  Scurvy-grass. 

But  June  flowers  press  upon  us:  here  we  have 
plentiful  at  Dover  and  many  other  sea-side  places 
the  Viper's  Bugloss,  certainly  one  of  the  nand- 
somest  wild-flowers,  either  of  the  neglected  field  or 
beach,  that  we  have.  It  is  a  magnificent  plant, 
sometimes  attaiiung  the  height  of  three  feet,  its 
rich  purple  blossoms,  with  their  long  bright  red 
stamens,  often  extending  half-way  down  the  stems. 
It  is  peculiar  for  the  variety  of  tints  it  exhibits 
in  its  flowers,  the  buds  being  a  rosy  red,  but  the 
expanded  blossom  a  rich  purple,  winch  gradually 
assumes  a  deep  blue.  Sometimes  it  is  found  white. 
The  stems  aud  leaves  are  covered  with  bristles 
and  brownish  warts,  or  tubercles.  Its  name  is 
taken  from  the  resemblauce  the  seeds  bear  to  a 
viper's  head,  and  its  spotted  stem  to  the  snake's 
skin  ;  and  in  olden  times,  the  plant  was  supposed 
to  heal  the  bite  of  a  viper.  It  flourishes  best  on 
a  chalky  hill,  or  sandy  waste  ground  : 

Here  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil, 

and  rears  its  rich  spike  of  closely-set  flowers  with 
a  stately  nrr.  Though  its  foliage  is  coarse,  its 
blossom  is  very  beautiful  ;  not  easy,  however,  to 
gather,  for  bees  are  ever  hovering  around  it — 

Flying  solicitous  from  flower  to  flower, 
Tasting  «aeh  sweet  that  dwells 
Within  its  scented  bells; 

and  oft  tearing  their  delicate  wings  amongst  the 
thick,  hairy  prickles.  The  common  Kidney- vetch 
flourishes  luxuriantly  by  the  sea-shore,  decking  the 
heights  with  its  handsome  yellow  flowers  from 
May  to  September.  It  crowds  its  blossoms  into 
flower-cups,  thickly  covered  with  down  ;  and  two 
such  tufts  or  heads  usually  grow  at  the  top  of  each 
stem.  It  is  as  common  a  flower  on  the  continent 
as  with  us,  though  it  varies  hi  colour— owing, 
Linnaeus  tells  us.  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
French  call  it  barbe  de  Jupiter,  Jupiter's  beard. 
We  also  give  it  the  names  of  lady  s-fingers  and 
Lunbtoe.    Clare  tells  us—  - 

The  yellow  lnmbtoe  I  have  often  got, 
Sweet  creeping  o'er  the  banks  in  sonny  time. 

During  June,  the  common  Pellitory  of  the  wall 
spreads  over  many  a  rocky  spot,  sometimes  trailing 
its  stems  over  the  surface,  and  at  others  rising 
erect,  a  foot  high.  Its  leaves  grow  up  the  hairy 
stalk,  and  are  mixed  with  the  small  purple-red 
flowers  that  lie  closely  against  the  stem.  The 
White  Ox-eye,  though  loving  best  to  bow  in  beauty 
midst  the  waving  grass  of  the  meadow,  may  yet  be 
found  straying  near  the  coast ;  and  very  beautiful 
are  its  large  solitary  flower-heads,  with  their  rich 
golden  centre  and  pure  white  ray. 

Several  thistles  are  to  be  found  flourishing  by 
the  sea-coast,  blooming  from  Juno  to  September. 
Perhaps  the  most  familiar  is  the  common  Sow- 
thistle,  growing  on  almost  every  waste  place,  and 
greatly  relished  by  rabbits,  on  account  of  the  milky 
juices  it  contains.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  notched, 
the  lobes  turned  backwards,  its  flowers  yellow. 
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The  Milk-tliistle  is  easily  recognised  by  its  large 
leaves  veined  with  white,  and  deep  purple  flowers. 
It  is  a  prickly  plant,  often  growing  as  high  as  four 
or  five  feet.  Though  common  in  England,  it  is 
rare  in  Scotland,  and,  I  have  read,  is  only  to  be 
found  on  the  rocky  cliffs  near  Dumbarton  Castle, 
where  tradition  tells  it  was  planted  by  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  Star-thistle  may  occasionally  be 
found  among  the  wild  blossoms  of  the  sea-side, 

rwing  on  cliff-tops,  or  green  patches  of  the  beach, 
has  hard  woody  spines,  standing  out  from  the 
flower-cup  only,  and  in  this  differs  from  the  other 
thistles,  which  are  usually  covered  with  sharp 
bristles,  and  seem  defiantly  to  announce : 

I  am  Sir  Hustle,  the  surly, 

The  rough,  and  the  rude,  and  the  burly ; 

I  doubt  if  you'll  find 

My  touch  quite  to  your  mind, 
Whether  late  be  your  visit  or  early. 

July  comes  laden  with  a  host  of  fair  blossoms  of 
her  own,  as  numerous  as  those  of  June : 


Bright  gems  of  earth,  in  which 
What  Eden  was,  what  Paradise-' may  be. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  first  in  beauty,  and  blooming  down  almost  to  the 
water's  edge,  is  the  Yellow-horned  Poppy,  scattering 
its  crumpled,  golden  blossoms  with  every  passing 
breeze  on  the  surrounding  sea-weed  Its  stems  and 
leaves  are  a  delicate  blue-green,  wearing  the  bloom 
that  is  called  glaucous,  from  which  its  botanical 
name  is  taken.  It  is  hairy,  and  its  peculiar,  curved, 
hom-likc  pods  are  often  half  a  foot  long.  It  is  a 
showy,  handsome  plant,  but  smells  badly,  and  is 
said  to  be  poisonous.  Quite  as  pretty,  and  far 
less  harmful,  is  the  Sea-convolvulus,  trailing  its 
rose-coloured  bells  with  yellow  rays,  and  dark- 
green  succulent  leaves,  in  clusters  on  the  sandy 
links,  where  it  presents  a  succession  of  delicate, 
short-lived  flowers  ;  and  equally  common,  but  less 
showy,  are  the  green  blossoms  and  thick  wavy 
leaves  of  the  Sea-beet  (Beta  marUvma\  which,  when 
cultivated,  we  often  recognise  as  a  useful  vegetable. 
I  have  often  gathered  near  the  sea  the  Hound's- 
tongue,  easily  recognised  by  its  dark  purple-red 
blossoms,  and  strong  smell  of  mice.  Its  soft 
downy  leaves  are  supposed  to  resemble  in  form 
the  tongue  of  a  dog,  and  from  this  it  derives  its 
Greek  and  common  name.  It  is  a  tall  plant,  often 
growing  two  feet  high.  Its  foliage  is  a  dull  green, 
its  flowers  a  rich  claret  colour. 

On  the  sandy  downs  and  in  the  rock-crevices 
down  even  to  the  shore, 

Flourishing  so  gay  and  wildly  free, 
Upon  the  salt-marsh  by  the  roaring  sea, 

are  the  pink  and  white  heads  of  the  sea-pink,  or 
well-known  Thrift,  so  often  used  as  a  bordering  in 
our  flower-gardens,  but  here  hanging  in  little  tufts 
from  the  rocks,  thriving  where  little  nourishment 
can  be  afforded,  and  thus  well  meriting  its  name. 
Its  leaves  grow  from  the  root,  and  mostly  resemble 
coarse  grass.  Its  flowers  form  round  heads  of  lilac- 
pink  blossoms,  and  crown  downy  stalks,  some  four 
inches  high.   There,  too,  is 

The  sea-lavender,  which  lacks  perfume, 

and  is  a  species  of  everlasting,  retaining  its  colour 
and  form  long  after  being  gathered.  Its  spike  of 
blue-lilac  flowers  is  very  handsome.  There  ore 
several  species  of  sea-lavender;  and  in  August 
we  have  the  delicate  lilac-blue  blossoms  and  bluish- 


green  foliage  of  the  upright-spiked  Sea-lavender, 
so  often  gathered  to  deck  the  winter  vase.  It  is 
smaller  both  in  leaf  and  flower  than  the  former 

species. 

Growing  down,  even  amid  the  sand,  we  may 
now  gather  the  compact  head  of  the  tall  eryngo, 
or  Sea-holly,  which  has  blue  blossoms,  in  shape 
resembling  the  thistle's ;  and  firm  prickly  leaves, 
beautifully  veined,  and  adorned  with  that  pale 
sea-green  bloom  so  common  in  our  sea-aide  plants. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  stiff  and  rigid. 

One  of  the  purest-tinted  blue  flowers  that  we 
have  may  be  found  flourishing  by  the  sea.  It  is 
the  narrow-leaved  Palo  Flax,  a  sweet,  delicate, 
fragile  blossom,  that  drops  its  petals  as  we  gather 
it.  It  is  a  tall  plant,  with  a  solitary  flower  on  each 
stem,  and  small  alternate  leaves,  adorning  each  to 
the  root.  Its  stem  is  tough  and  fibrous,  like  all  its 
species.  The  flax  cultivated  for  commerce  is 
a  pretty  pale-blue  bell,  erect  and  fragile,  dancing 
and  trembling  with  the  faintest  whisper  of  the 
passing  breeze.   Mrs  Howitt  well  describes  it : 

Oh !  the  goodly  flax-flower ! 

It  groweth  on  the  hill ; 
And  be  the  breeze  awake  or  'sleep, 

It  never  standeth  still  1 
It  seemeth  all  astir  with  life, 

As  if  it  loved  to  thrive, 
As  if  it  had  a  merry  heart 

Within  its  stem  alive. 

How  pretty  are  the  little  sandworts  now  in 
blossom,  especially  the  sea-pimpernel,  or  Sea-side 
Sandwort  which  blooms  in  shining,  glossy  patches 
only  a  few  inches  high.  Its  clustering  white 
flowers  are  almost  hidden  by  the  thick,  crowding, 
succulent  leaves.  There  are  ten  species  of  sand- 
wort. Perhaps  the  commonest  of  all  is  the  sea- 
spurry  sandwort,  which  hangs  its  little  star-like 
blossoms  in  trailing  tufts  from  the  cliff-sides. 

In  this  month  also  we  may  gather  the  white- 
rayed  flowers  of  the  Sea-side  Feverfew,  which  often 
grows  far  down  on  the  beach.  Its  blossoms  are  the 
size  of  a  daisy,  its  stems  thick,  its  leaves  stalky, 
its  growth  low.  And  now  also,  decking  the  sides 
of  the  banks,  is  the  perfoliate  Yellowwort  with  itg 
bright  yellow  flowers,  and  pale  sea-green  leaves, 
which  grow  in  couplets,  joining  at  the  base,  the 
stalk  passing  through  them.  The  plant  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  is  not  uncommon,  and  to  be 
found  in  flourishing  abundance  on  the  Kentish 
coast. 

Fringing  the  summit  of  the  tall  sea-cliffs,  and 
clothing  with  its  clusters  of  yellowish-white  flowers 
and  fleshy  sea-green  leaves  the  many  crevices  on 
the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  we  may  see  the  Sam- 
phire, 60  plentiful  on  the  southern  shores,  and 
especially  at  Dover,  where  it  is  gathered  during 
May  for  pickle.  That  there  is  danger  to  the 
gatherer  we  may  infer,  from  Shakspeares  mention 
m  Kiny  Lear,  where  the  scene  is  laid  near  Dover : 

Half-way  down, 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  :  dreadful  trade ! 

Several  kinds  of  Sea-southernwood  are  now  shew- 
ing their  green  flowers  ;  the  Saltwort,  and  funny- 
looking,  jointed-branched,  leafless  Glasswort  are  tc 
be  gathered  now  ;  both  so  useful  for  the  soda  the} 
contain. 

There  is  a  species  of  Nightshade  often  to  b< 
found  flourishing  on  our  sea-beaches,  with  bios 
soms  shaped  like  the  potato-flower,  but  white,  am 
followed  by  black  berries,  highly  poisonous. 
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There  are  also  the  Dwarf-centaury  and  the 
Dwarf-tufted  Centaury,  neither  growing  beyond  a 
few  inches  in  height,  both  possessing  light-green 
stems,  and  clusters  of  rose-coloured  blossoms. 

The  Buck's-horn  Plantain  is  common  on  the 
eea-shorc.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar 
1   cutting  of  its  leaves. 

Very  common  on  the  rocky  bank  is  the  Wild 
Mignonette.  Though  lacking  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  the  garden  species,  its  pale  greenish-yellow 
spikes  are  very  ornamental.  The  Sea-side  Pea 
I  grows  on  the  links  and  banks  of  our  beaches,  but 
is  uncommon.  Its  butterfly-shaped  blossoms  remind 
one  of  the  sweet-pea  of  the  garden : 

Where  swelling  peas  on  leafy  stalks  arc  seen, 
Mixed  flowers  of  red  and  azure  a  kino  between. 

Dozing  the  great  famine  of  1566,  it  is  said  that 
thousands  of  families  subsisted  on  the  seeds  con- 
tained in  the  pods  of  the  sea-side  pea, 

Near  the  beach,  I  have  often  gathered  the  Knot- 
grass, so  named  from  the  knottincss  of  its  stem, 
and  to  be  found  flourishing  everywhere : 

By  the  lone  quiet  grave, 
In  the  wfld  hedgerow,  the  knot-grass  is  seen, 

Down  in  the  rural  lane, 

Or  on  the  verdant  plain, 
Everywhere  humble,  and  everywhere  green. 

Shakspeare  has  called  it '  the  hindering  knot-grass/ 
on  account  of  the  obstacles  its  trailing,  tangled 
stems  offer  to  the  husbandman.  Milton  speaks 
of  it  as 

The  knot-grass,  dew  besprent. 

It  is  familiar  to  almost  every  eye,  forming  little 
green  patches  even  between  the  stones  of  our 
streets,  its  tiny,  pale-pink  blossoms  growing  so 
closely  to  the  stem  as  to  be  half-hidden  amongst 
the  leaves.  Its  seeds  and  young  buds  afford  a  store 
of  food  for  birds ;  and  it  is  said  that  swine  and 
sheep  love  to  feed  upon  it   Milton  tells  us, 

The  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta*en  their  supper  of  that  savory  herb, 
The  knot-grass. 

It  bears  little  resemblance  to  a  grass ;  but  this 
reminds  me  that  amongst  our  sea-side  plants  the 
grasses  arc  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  useful  and  important,  and  are  often  of  great 
service  by  their  spreading  mass  of  tough  under- 
ground stems  offering  a  strong  resistance  to  the 
inroads  of  the  sea.  Several  of  the  shores  of 
England  are  so  protected ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast  of  Holland  being  composed  of  dykes, 
owes  its  security  to  the  powerful  obstacles  the  pecu- 
liar growth  of  these  grasses  affords.   Thus  we  see 

The  commonest  things  may  ofttimes  be 
Those  of  the  greatest  utility. 
How  many  uses  hath  grass  which  groweth, 
Wheresoever  the  wild  wind  bloweth. 

Useful  as  the  sea-side  grasses  are,  however,  we  have 
not  space  in  this  short  paper  to  take  more  than  a 
passing  glanco  at  them,  remarking  that  the  two 
most  deserving  of  notice  for  their  value  in  sea- 
resistance  arc  the  Sea-wheat  Grass  and  the  Sea- 
reed. 

I  have  often  seen  flourishing  near  the  sea-coast 
the  rich  clusters  of  the  Ragwort  (Stnecio  Jacobaa), 
bright  as  the  golden  sunbeam,  waving  its  tall 
blossoms  in  the  breeze,  and  emitting  a  strong  smell 
of  honey.  It  opens  its  flowers  first  in  July,  but 
'  often, 


Coming  like  an  after-thought, 
When  other  flowers  are  vainly  sought, 

lingers  on  until  Christmas  ;  and  when  cold  winds 
and  wintry  snows  have  withered  every  other  flower, 
this  remains, 

A  token  to  the  wintry  earth,  that  beauty  liveth  still. 

Very  pretty  is  the  yellow  carpet  spread  on  the  dry 
bant  by  the  Yellow  Bed-straw,  with  its  mass  of 
tiny  blossoms  and  slender  thready  leaves  of  bril- 
liant green.  Its  flowers,  like  those  of  the  ragwort 
just  mentioned,  also  smell  sweetly  of  honey.  In 
the  Hebrides,  a  reddish-brown  dye  is  extracted 
from  its  roots. 

In  September,  we  see  the  tall,  handsome  Golden- 
rod,  not  only  in  our  woods  and  hedgeways,  but 
also  on  the  sea-side  cliff,  somewhat  stunted  in 
growth,  but  still  beautiful  with  its  crowded  clus- 
ters of  golden  blossoms,  over  which  butterflies, 
moths,  and  bees  hover  incessantly,  in  spite  of  its 

Florets  wrapped  in  silky  down, 
To  guard  it  from  the  bee. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  sold  in  the 
London  markets  by  herb-dealera.  It  was  supposed 
to  cure  wounds. 

Then  also  the  Michaelmas  daiay,  or  Sea-starwort, 
opens  its  pale  lilac  petals,  and  continues  to  blos- 
som until  other  flowers  have  nearly  all  faded  away : 

And  the  solo  blossom  which  can  clad  the  eye 
Is  yon  pale  starwort  nodding  to  the  wind. 

It  often  grows  as  high  as  three  feet ;  its  leaves  are 
smooth,  a  sickly  green  in  colour,  and  very  suc- 
culent At  this  time,  we  shall  also  find  the  Marsh 
Mallow.  It  is  a  medicinal  plant,  containing  a 
quantity  of  starchy  mucilage,  which  is  formed  into 
a  paste,  and  taken  as  a  cure  for  coughs.  Its  flowers 
are  a  pretty  rose-tint ;  its  leaves  soft,  downy,  and 
very  thick.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  is 
altogether  an  attractive,  handsome  plant,  the  more 
valued, 

Because  a  fair  flower  tliat  illumines  the  scene, 

When  the  tempest  of  winter  is  near ; 
'Mid  the  frowns  of  adversity,  cheerful  of  mien, 
And  gay,  when  all 's  dark  and  serene. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  sea-side  blossoms  to  be 
gathered  on  our  coasts.  Let  my  readers,  next 
summer,  take  a  ramble  along  the  beach,  and  hunt 
for  themselves,  when  thev  may  discover  a  host  of 
fresh  beauties  rising  on  all  sides,  creeping  over  the 
loose  sand,  topping  the  rocky  heights,  or  decking 
the  grassy  slopes — 

As  though  some  gentle  angel, 

Commissioned  love  to  bear, 
Had  wandered  o'er  the  green-sward, 

And  left  her  footprints  there. 

Let  not  the  humblest,  most  neglected  flower  be 
discarded,  for  each  bears  its  own  little  mine  of 
beauty,  fraught  with  instruction,  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  pure  and  holy  thoughts,  that  lead  the  nund 
from  *  nature  to  nature's  God.' 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
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Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  that  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 


BROUGHT    TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. — WHITE  ORANGE. 

The  lone  farmhouse  known  as  "White  Grange 
was  buried  from  the  world  among  the  bleak, 
desolate  hills  and  solitary  sheep-walks  which 
stretch  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  across  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Monkshire,  almost  to  the  edge 
of  the  lovely  valley  in  which  Normanford  lies 
warm  and  sheltered  ;  beyond  which,  the  country 
becomes  more  fruitful  and  open,  if  less  pic- 
turesque. White  Grange  was  a  gray,  old,  storm- 
beaten  building,  and  bore  the  date  of  1«05  carved 
above  its  rude  porch.  Near  it  stood  a  barn,  und  a 
few  other  out-buildings,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
ruinous,  nioss-growii  wall ;  beyond  which,  you  came 
at  once  upon  the  bleak,  high  moorland,  open  to 
every  wind  that  blew.  In  one  of  these  out-houses 
was  the  well  from  which  in  former  times  the  family 
supply  of  water  had  been  drawn.  Connected  with 
this  well,  there  was  a  dark  story  of  a  murdered 
traveller  whose  body  had  been  thrown  into  it ; 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  gave  the  place  an 
uncanny  reputation  through  the  country-side. 

White  Grange  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  in 
its  tenants  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Such  a  story 
as  that  of  the  murdered  traveller  would  hardly 
attach  itself  to  any  reputable  household  ;  and  old 
Job  Sandysou,  as  we  have  seen,  was  by  no  means 
the  most  respectable  of  men.  The  farm  was  now 
held  by  a  brother-in-law  of  Job,  a  man  named 
Nathan  Orchard,  to  whom  the  family  reputation 
dung  tenaciously,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  reason. 
He  was  a  hard-drinking,  hard-swearing,  money- 
grasping  old  reprobate,  this  Nathan  Orchard  ;  dis- 
liked and  feared  at  every  market  and  country  fair 
which  he  attended ;  and  although  no  overt  act  of 
dishonesty  could  fairly  be  laid  to  his  charge,  there 
were  whispered  rumours  in  plenty,  among  those  of 
his  own  station  in  life,  of  acts  that  any  honest 
Monkshire  farmer  would  have  blushed  to  own : 
of  sorry,  spavined  hacks  doctored  up  and  sold  at 
distant  fairs  as  sound  young  horses ;  of  mildewed 
wheat,  with  a  covering  of  wholesome  grain,  sold 
under  a  fictitious  name  and  address  ;  of  a  forged 
Bank  of  England  note  for  fiftv  pounds  traced  home 
to  him,  which  he  swore  to  naving  received  from 
some  unknown  man  in  part-payment  of  an  account ; 
together  with  other  trifles  needless  to  specify  here. 
Nathan's  household  consisted  of  himself  and  four 
children — two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  grown 
up  ;  together  with  an  old  crone,  wlio  acted  the  part 
of  domestic  drudge.  A  rough,  ignorant,  hard-living 
crew  they  were,  the  sons  following  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  father,  and  the  two  girls  being 
duplicates  in  softer  clay  of  their  brothers. 

In  a  room  on  the  upper  floor  of  White  Grange, 
two  women  were  seated  one  wintry  afternoon.  It 
was  a  room  with  a  wide,  old-fashioned  fireplace, 
and  a  stout  oaken  door,  and  a  thick  beam  across 
the  ceiling— a  beam  with  a  strong  hook  in  it,  from 
which  depended  a  fragment  of  rope,  darkly  sug- 
gestive ot  a  foregone  suicide — a  room  with  two 
diamond-paned  windows,  across  each  of  which,  on 
the  inside,  ran  two  stout  iron  bars,  and  in  tliis 
respect  different  froin  any  other  windows  in  the 


house.  Why  the  windows  of  this  room  should 
be  barred,  rather  than  those  of  any  other  room, 
was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  White  Grange,  which 
Nathan  Orchard  himself  would  have  been  quite 
unable  to  explain. 

The  younger  of  the  two  females,  a  stout,  ruddy- 
cheeked  lass,  was  seated  at  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
spinning-wheels  which  are  becoming  rarer  every 
day,  and  crooning  some  country  ditty  to  herself  as 
hhe  worked.    She  was  Nathan  Orchard's  youngest 
daughter.    The  elder  of  the  two  females  is  known 
to  the  reader  already,  she  being,  indeed,  none  other 
than  Madame  Marie,  Jane  Garrod  a  sometime  lodger 
at  Kingsthorpo  Station,  and  the  woman  of  whose 
murder  Mr  Duplessis  had  been  wrongfully  sus- 
pected.   But  she  was  much  changed  since  we  saw 
her  liwt.    In  the  first  place,  there  seemed  nothing 
left  of  her  but  skin  and  bone,  so  thin  and  fleshless 
had  she  become.    Her  long  black  hair  had  all 
been  cut  off  during  the  fit  of  raving  madness  which 
supervened  upon  Tier  abduction  and  forcible  con- 
finement at  White  Grange  ;  and  although  it  had 
grown  somewhat  since  that  time,  it  was  still  as 
short  as  that  of  a  man.     Her  dress,  too,  was  rather 
out  of  the  common  way,  consisting  outwardly,  as  it 
did,  of  a  red  flannel  dressing-robe,  which,  although 
it  reached  to  the  ground  when  she  walked,  did  not 
hide,  as  she  sat  there,  her  bare  feet,  thrust  loosely 
into  a  pair  of  old  slippers.    It  was  her  whim  to  be 
dressed  thus,  and  neither  persuasion  nor  threats 
could  induce  her  to  alter  the  style  of  her  costume. 
Just  now,  she  was  painfully  and  laboriously  busy 
with  her  nttedle,  stitching  a  doll's  clothes :  that  was 
her  occupation  day  after  day,  the  dressing  of  dolls, 
and  instructions  were  given  that  her  whim  in  this 
respect  should  be  gratified.   A  quiet,  harmless  form 
of  madness  that  expends  itself  on  such  trifles,  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  vagaries  of  a  raging 
lunatic.    So  she  dressed  and  undressed  her  dolhs, 
of  which  she  had  about  a  dozen  in  all ;  and  talked 
to  them,  and  scolded  them,  and  caressed  them,  as 
any  child  of  six  might  have  done.    She  had  a  sweet 
voice ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  twilight,  she  would 
sing  little  French  love-songs  to  her  dolls,  trifles 
which  had  in  them  a  pathos  all  their  own,  such 
even  as  touched  sometimes — although  she  did  not 
understand  the  words — the  unsusceptible  heart  of 
Peg  Orchard,  her  youthful  jailer.  Sometimes 
she  would  fall  into  a  fit  of  sullen  brooding, 
which  would  last  for  a  couple  of  days,  during 
which  time  she  neither   ate   nor   spoke,  but 
would  pass  hour  after  hour  crouched  on  the 
old-fashioned  window-seat,  staring  out  through 
the  barred  panes  with  such  a  hopeless,  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes  as  might  have  moved  any  one 
to  pity.   What  she  thought  about  at  such  times, 
no  one  ever  knew.     Perhaps,  in  her  disordered 
mind,  pictures  of  happy  days  long  past,  mirrored 
themselves  brokenly,  as  in    a  troubled  pool ; 
perhaps  she  was  brooding  darkly  over  her  wrongs, 
and  striving  to  piece  together  some  wild  scheme 
of  revenge.     These  sullen  moods  always  ended 
in  an  outburst  of  hysterical  sobs  and  tears, 
which  did  not  cease  till  her  little  strength  was 
utterly  exhausted,  when  she  would  lapse  into  a 
deep,  deathlike  sleep  as  she  lay  on  the  floor,  a 
sleep  which  would  last  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  ;  after  which  she  would  awake  as  light  and 
happy  as  a  child,  and  call  for  food  and  brandy,  and 
begin  to  dress  her  dolls  again,  and  to  sing  her  little 
love-songs,  as  though  she  had  not  a  care  in  the 
world. 
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Peg  and  Madame  had  not  been  together  all  this 
time  without  learning  to  like  one  another,  each  in 
her  own  peculiar  way.    Peg,  while  being  the  roost 
faithful  and  incorruptible  of  jailers,  still  contrived 
to  secure  for  her  charge  many  little  indulgences, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  food  ;  for  Madame  had  always 
heen  nice  in  her  eating,  and  the  fare  at  White 
Grange  was  ordinarily  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Madame 
was  not  ungrateful ;  and  in  her  calmer  and  saner 
moments,  would  do  her  best  to  reciprocate  the  girl's 
kindness.     Thus  she  taught  Peg  to  improve  her 
appearance  by  compressing  her  waist,  and  keeping 
her  shoulder-blades  in  their  proper  place,  thereby 
necessitating  an  upright  carriage  of  the  person  ;  and 
as  Madame  prided  herself  on  her  taste,  and  was 
dexterous  with  her  needle,  she  so  altered  and  im- 
proved Peg's  Sunday  frock — lengthening  the  body, 
and  puffing  the  sleeves,  and  imparting  to  it  such 
a  graceful  fall  behind — that  that  young  person  felt 
she  had  never  cut  such  a  fashionable  figure  before. 
Then  she  taught  Peg  how  to  dress  her  hair  in  a 
more  elegant  style,  and  gave  her  the  recipe  for  a 
wash  that  was  warranted  to  beautify  the  com- 

flexion,  however  tanned  or  freckled  it  might  be. 
'eg's  heart  was  finally  won  when  Madame  pre- 
sented her  with  the  rings  out  of  her  own  ears  ; 
only  Peg  was  afraid  to  wear  them,  lest  her  greedy 
old  father  should  force  her  to  give  them  up,  that 
he  might  pawn  or  sell  them. 

Sometimes,  in  mild,  open  weather,  there  would 
come  over  Madame  a  desire  to  exchange  her  close 
shut-up  room  for  the  fresh  air  outside.   At  such 
times,  she  would  induce  Peg  to  ask  permission  from 
the  old  man  for  them  to  walk  in  the  orchard  for 
half  an  hour.    Sometimes  the  permission  was 
given,  sometimes  it  was  not.    When  the  answer 
was  favourable,  Madame  would  wrap  a  thick  shawl 
round  her,  and  taking  Peg's  arm,  would  pace 
till  she  was  tired  the  gravelled  walk  which  ran 
from  end  to  end  of  the  neglected  strip  of  ground 
which,  by  some  strange  perversion  of  terms,  was 
known  as  'the  orchard/  Mad  though  Madame 
might  be  on  some  points,  she  was  never  mad 
enough  to  attempt  to  escape  while  taking  her  out- 
door exercise.    In  a  personal  encounter,  she  would 
hare  stood  no  chance  against  the  stalwart  Peg ;  and 
the  fleet-footed  farmers  daughter  would  have  ran 
heT  down  before  she  had  got  twenty  yards  away. 

It  was  while  taking  one  of  these  quiet  walks  in 
charge  of  Peg  that  Madame' b  sharp  eyes  caught  sight 
of  something  unusual  lying  halt-concealed  among 
the  thick  grass.  She  repassed  it  again  and  again 
before  she  could  make  out  clearly  that  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  rusty  old  knife,  and  then  she  could 
have  screamed  aloud  with  all  a  maniac's  fearful  joy 
at  sight  of  such  a  priceless  treasure.  But  how  to 
secure  it  without  being  seen  ?  Disengaging  her 
arm  suddenly  from  Peg's,  she  seated  herself  on  the 
grass  close  to  the  knife,  so  that  a  fold  of  her  shawl 
hid  it  from  view.  After  that,  it  was  easy  to  push 
it  unobserved  up  her  sleeve.  When  she  got  back 
to  her  own  room,  and  the  key  was  turned  on  her 
for  the  night,  she  brought  forth  her  treasure,  and 
kissed  it,  and  stutfed  ner  handkerchief  into  her 
mouth  to  smother  the  wild  bursts  of  laughter  that 
would  not  be  kept  back  when  she  thought  how 
cleverly  she  had  deceived  them  all,  aud  what 
pretty  things  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  even 
with  such  an  \iglv  weapon  as  a  rusty  knife.  There 
was  a  little  bit  broken  away  from  the  under-part 
of  one  of  the  window-seats,  leaving  a  small  cavity 
between  the  wood-work  and  the  bricks ;  and 


there,  after  ranch  painful  cogitation,  she  hid  her 
treasure. 

Madame  was  iu  one  of  her  better  moods  this 
wintry  afternoon,  but  hardly  as  talkative  as  usual ; 
and  as  the  shadows  outside*  grew  deeper,  Pe«;,  too, 
became  mute,  and  the  silence  was  broken  only  by 
the  whir  of  the  spinning-wheel,  or  the  weird  mutter- 
ing of  the  wind  in  the  wide  old  chimney.  At 
length  Marie  flung  down  her  sewing  with  a  petu- 
lant air.  4  There !  I  can  see  no  longer,'  she  ex- 
claimed. 'So  Elise,  poor  darling,  will  have  to  go 
without  her  petticoat  to-night,  for  I  can't  bear 
stitching  by  candle-light.  Do,  my  dear  child,  go 
down  stairs,  and  bring  me  up  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
candle.'  She  listened  intently  without  stirring  till 
Peg's  footsteps  had  died  away  down  stairs ;  then  she 
rose,  and  crossing  the  floor  with  quick,  noiseless 
steps,  drew  the  knife  from  its  hiding-place.  'A 
few  more  nights,  and  I  shall  be  free,'  she  muttered 
to  herself.  ■  The  bar  is  nearlv  through,  and  soon 
the  cage  will  be  empty  and  the  bird  flown.  Another 
windy  night,'  she  added,  peering  with  white  face 
and  straining  eyes  into  the  gathering  gloom  out- 
side. 'The  wind  is  Marie's  friend.  I  like  the 
sound  of  his  rough  voice  ;  I  like  to  hear  him 
rattling  the  doors  and  windows,  and  shaking  the 
crazy  old  house  in  his  burly  arms.  He  comes 
across  the  waste  at  midnight  to  summon  me  to  my 
task.  Then,  when  everybody  in  the  house  is  fast 
asleep,  and  they  think  I  am  asleep  too,  I  slip 
quietly  out  of  bed,  and  begin  my  work  ;  and  oh  ! 
what  weary  work  it  is,  sawing  away,  all  in  the 
dark,  at  the  rotten  old  bar  with  my  trusty  friend 
here.  But  when  the  first  streak  of  gray  shews  across 
the  moorland,  then  I  put  my  knife  away,  and 
creep  back  to  bed  with  such  aching  bones,  and 
such  feet  of  ice  ;  and  when  Peg  comes  in  with  my 
cup  of  tea,  looking  so  fresh  and  innocent,  I  hide 
my  head  under  the  clothes,  and  laugh  to  myself  to 
think  what  a  simpleton  she  is,  and  how  I  am 
deceiving  them  all.  And  he  is  here !  I  know  it. 
Sometimes  I  hear  his  voice.  Black-hearted  mon- 
ster !  I  will  be  revenged — revenged— revenged  on 
you  before  I  go  !  But  when  I  try  to  think  how 
this  must  be,  my  head  begins  to  ache,  and  motes, 
like  drops  of  blood,  dance  before  my  eyes.  But  it 
will  all  come  to  me  suddenlv,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, at  the  right  moment.  Yes,  a  few  more  nights, 
and  the  cage  will  be  broken,  and  the  bird  flown. 
Oh,  what  fun  it  all  is  !' 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.— THE  READING  OF  THE  WILL. 

A  wintry  night,  starless  and  lowering,  with  a  bleak 
wind  moaning  drearily  through  the  woods  of  Belair 
like  a  voice  of  sorrowful  warning.  .Eight  o'clock 
is  striking  by  the  turret-clock  as  the  great  doors 
of  the  Hall  are  flung  wide  open  to  let  out  for  the 
last  time  him  who  had  so  long  been  master  of  that 
stately  home.  His  pleasant  voice  and  genial  laugh, 
never  more  to  be  heard  within  its  Tooms ;  never 
more  his  tall,  slender  form  and  white  head  to  be 
seen  by  tenant  or  farm-labourer  in  Held  or  coppice, 
or  at  friendly  rent-day  feast  All  that  is  left  on 
earth  of  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  is  about  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  his  home  for  the  last  time ;  and 
to-morrow  a  new  master  will  reign  at  Belair. 

One  by  one,  from  a  side-door,  dark-cloaked 
figures  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty  come 
quietly  out,  each  of  them  carrying  a  lighted 
torch ;  and  range  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Presently  the  coffin  makes  iU 
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appearance,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  who 
have  worked  on  the  estate  all  their  lives — men  who 
have  loved  and  respected  him  they  are  carrying, 
as  their  greatest  earthly  benefactor.  Slowly  and 
tenderly,  down  the  wide,  shallow  steps,  they  bear 
their  solemn  burden,  over  which  a  great  pall  is 
thrown.  Close  behind,  in  solitary  state,  comes 
the  son  and  heir,  a  tall,  slender  young  man,  with  a 
worn,  effeminate  face ;  genuinely  sorry  for  the  loss 
of  the  kind-hearted  old  man  he  is  following; 
half  angry  with  himself  because  his  eyes  vnU 
remain  bo  obstinately  dry ;  with  yet  a  lurking 
feeling  of  satisfaction  in  one  corner  of  his  heart, 
which  will  not  be  quite  trampled  out,  that  he 
is  now  really  and  veritably  Sir  Gaston  Spence- 
laugh — that  he  may  now  clear  off  those  con- 
founded poet-obits,  and  be  his  own  master,  with 
plenty  01 ready  money  for  the  future. 

So  down  the  main  avenue  of  the  Park  the  long 
procession  slowly  moved,  lighted  up  by  the  lurid 
blaze  of  the  torches,  which  shewed  from  a  distance 
like  gigantic  fire-flies  among  the  trees.  Behind  Sir 
Gaston,  at  a  respectful  distance,  came  a  numerous 
array  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  dead  man : 
magnates  of  the  county ;  friends  of  the  cover-side 
and  the  stubble-field ;  men  who  not  seldom  had 
sat  at  his  table ;  men  at  whose  houses  he  hail 
visited,  and  to  whose  wives  and  daughters  he  had 
been  well  known.  Behind  these,  again,  came  a 
long  string  of  humbler  friends — small  farmers  and 
labourers  on  the  estate,  whoso  grief  for  the  loss  of 
the  man  they  were  following  was  probably  quite 
as  genuine  as  that  of  more  aristocratic  friends. 

Little  groups  of  country-people,  women  and 
children  mostly,  whose  husbands  and  brothers 
took  part  in  the  procession,  were  scattered  about 
the  Park  close  to  the  line  of  march  ;  and  many  a 
tear  was  shed,  and  many  a  blessing  invoked  to  the 
memory  of  the  benefactor  they  would  never  see 
again.  With  such  accompaniments  was  Sir  Philip 
Spenoelaugh  borne  to  his  grave. 

Never  had  the  little  ohurch  of  Belair  been  more 
densely  crowded  than  it  was  on  the  night  of  the 
baronets  funeral  The  first  ,to  enter  it,  and  the 
last  to  leave  it,  were  two  women,  who  sat  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  gallery,  and  the  hoods  of 
whose  black  cloaks  completely  hid  their  faces  from 
observation.  When  the  solemn  service  was  at  an 
end — when  the  body  had  been  lowered  into  ita 
resting-place  in  the  vault  underneath  the  chancel — 
when  the  vicar's  last  Amen  had  been  said,  and  the 
last  notes  of  the  choir  had  died  away  into  silence, 
these  two  hooded  women  were  the  last  of  all  there 
to  lean  over  the  dark  cavity  in  the  floor,  and  bid 
farewell  in  tearful  silence  to  him  who  slept  so 
soundly  below.  Then  homeward  through  the 
already  deserted  Park  by  near  ways  well  known  to 
themselves. 

These  were  Fredcrica  Spcncelaugh  and  Jane 
Garrod. 

Fred  erica  had  passed  only  one  night  at  Belair 
after  her  return  from  town.  Now  that  its  master 
was  dead,  she  felt  that  not  without  derogation  to 
herself  could  she  stay  there  any  longer.  As  the 
antagonist  of  Lady  Spencelaugh  in  the  course 
which  she,  Frederica,  was  fully  determined  to 
pursue,  she  felt  that  for  the  future  her  home  must 
oo  elsewhere ;  so  she  went  to  her  friend,  Mrs 
Barber  of  Ashleigh  Park,  and  there  took  asylum 
for  a  week  or  two.  She  had  telegraphed  for  Mr 
Penning  on  the  day  following  her  uncle's  death  ; 
and  that  gentleman,  acting  on  her  instructions,  | 
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had  intimated  to  Mr  Greenhough,  the  family  lawyer, 
that  he  would  be  prepared,  on  the  reading  of  the 
will,  to  offer  certain  evidence  which  would  go  far 
to  prove  that  Gaston  Spencelangh  was  not  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  entail  and  title  of  his  father. 

The  reading  of  the  will  was  fixed  to  take  place  | 
in  the  great  drawing-room  of  Belair  at  ten  o'clock  I 
on  the  morning  after  the  funeral  Mr  Greenhough, 
instructed  by  Lady  Spencelaugh  and  Mrs  Winch  as  j 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  likely  to 
be  put  in  by  Mr  Penning  in  opposition  to  the 
natural  and  lawful  chum  of  Sir  Gaston,  pooh- 
poohed  the  whole  affair  cheerfully ;  and  hinted 
delicately  how  sorry  he  was  to  find  that  a  lady  for 
whom  he  entertained  so  profound  a  respect  aa  he 
did  for  Miss  Spencelaugh,  should  have  lent  herself 
so  credulously  to  the  schemes  of  an  impostor. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  mild  tonic,  and  the 
exordiums  of  her  stanch  friend  Mrs  Winch,  her 
Ladyship's  drooping  courage  revived  in  some  mea- 
sure ;  and  it  was  with  tolerable  composure  both  of 
mind  and  body  that  she  took  her  seat,  on  the 
eventful  morning,  in  the  great  chair  of  carved  oak, 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  library  on 
purpose,  and  so  sat,  with  Gaston  on  her  right  hand, 
to  hear  the  reading  of  her  husband's  will.  Her 
mourning  became  net  admirably.  The  style  of 
her  corsage,  and  the  cut  of  her  sleeves,  had  been 
a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  her ;  but  little  Miss 
Penny,  assisted  by  a  hint  now  and  then  from 
Clotaide,  had  overcome  all  difficulties  admirably  ; 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  becoming,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  pensively  stylish,  than  her 
Ladyship's  toilet  on  this  her  first  appearance  in 
public  in  her  new  r6U  of  widow. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  long  table  sat  Fred- 
erica,  looking  very  pale,  but  very  lovely.  The 
executors  named  under  the  will  were  Sir  Michael 
Casey,  a  middle-aged  Irish  baronet,  who  resided  a 
few  miles  from  Belair ;  and  Dr  Allen,  the  vicar  of 
Normanford,  and  one  of  Sir  Philip's  oldest  friends. 
Both  these  gentlemen  followed  Lady  Spencelaugh  | 
into  the  room,  and  sat  down  opposite  Mr  Green-  i 
hough  the  lawyer.  There,  too,  were  assembled 
Mrs  Jones  the  housekeeper,  and  Mr  Bellamy  the 
steward,  and  a  few  of  the  older  domestics,  whose 
grief  for  the  loss  of  their  master  was  probably 
tempered  by  some  natural  anticipations  of  a 
legacy.  Discreetly  in  the  background  sat  Dr 
Roach,  the  great  medical  luminary  of  the  district, 
blandly  unconscious,  to  all  outward  appearance,  I 
that  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his 
late  esteemed  patient,  although  his  friend  Mr 
Greenhough  had  whispered  that  pleasing  fact  in 
his  ear  as  they  drove  home  from  the  funeral 
together  on  the  preceding  night. 

A  very  brief  abstract  01  the  contents  of  Sir 
Philip  Spencelaugh's  will,  as  read  slowly  and  | 
distinctly  ny  Mr  Greenhough,  is  all  that  need  be 
given  here.    The  Belair  and  Hillgrove  estates  , 
were  both  entailed,  and  beyond  these,  the  amount  j 
of  property  left  for  division  was  not  very  consider-  | 
able.    The  savings  of  the  baronet's  later  years, 
consisting  chiefly  of  securities  in  various  public 
undertakings,  amounting  in  the    aggregate  to 
about  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  together  with  a 
small  banker's  balance,  were  all  left  to  Gaston, 
burdened  only  with  a  few  legacies  to  certain  old 
servants,  and  the  cost  of  a  few  mementoes  to  the 
executors  and  other  friends.     To  Lady  Spence- 
laugh was  left,  for  her  own  absolute  disposal,  the  " 
small  Norfolk  estate  of  Dene  Towers,  of  the  value  ■ 
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of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  with  the 
further  addition  of  a  life-charge  on  the  general 
estates  of  four  hundred  a  year  more.  Frederica's 
name  was  mentioned  last  of  alL  We  give  the 
extract  relating  to  her  in  its  entirety: 

'  To  my  well-beloved  kinswoman,  Frederica  Mary 
Spencelaugh'  (so  ran  the  will), •  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  necklace  and  coronet  of  diamonds  formerly  the 
property  of  my  mother  ;  together  with  the  minia- 
tures, painted  on  ivory,  of  her  lather,  my  dear  cousin 
and  com  panion-i  n -arms,  and  myself,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  top  left-hand  drawer  of  my  private 
bureau.  These  (knowing  her  to  be  in  no  need  of 
worldly  goods),  together  with  an  old  man's  love 
and  blessing,  are  all  that  I  have  to  beaueath  to  the 
aforesaid  Frederica  Mary  Spencelaugh ;  but  they 
will  be  enough  for  her  to  remember  me  by.' 

Mr  Greenhough  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  to  fold  up  the  wilt  Mrs  Jones  took 
tho  hint,  and  rising,  dropped  a  stately  courtesy  to 
my  Lady,  and  sailed  out  of  tho  room,  followed  by 
the  other  domestics.  An  uneasy  brooding  sense,  as 
of  a  moral  thunder-cloud  about  to  burst  close  over 
their  heads,  rested  upon  the  majority  of  those  now 
left  in  the  room — for  it  had  been  whispered  about 
that  something  strange  would  follow  upon  the 
reading  of  the  will.  Mr  Greenhough  proceeded  in 
the  midst  of  profound  silence  to  rub  his  spectacles 
deliberately  with  his  pocket«handkerchief,  then  to 
adjust  them  carefully  on  his  nose,  and  then  to 
select  a  letter  from  a  bundle  of  other  documents 
all  labelled  and  tied  together  with  red  tape. 

'Your  Ladyship  and  gentlemen,'  began  Mr 
Greenhough,  'I  have  here  a  communication  of  a 
very  singular  character,  received  by  me  five  days 
ago,  and  signed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Penning,  who  is,  I  believe,  like  myself,  a  lawyer, 
and  who,  in  this  matter,  is  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  Miss  Spencelaugh.  Before  laying  this 
document  before  you,  Miss  Spencelaugh  will  per- 
haps allow  me  to  ask  her  one  question  V 

A  slight  motion  of  Frederica's  head  gave  Mr 
Greenhough  the  required  permission. 

'  Is  it  your  deliberate  intention,  Miss  Spf-ncelaugh, 
may  I  ask,  to  persevere  in  this  matter  f  There  is 
yet  time  to  draw  back.  Those  blazing  embers 
would  destroy  this  letter  in  a  few  seconds.  No  eye 
but  my  own  has  seen  it,  and  I  would  forget  that  it 
had  ever  been  written.' 

'It  «  my  deliberate  intention  to  proceed  with 
this  matter,'  said  Frederica  in  a  low,  dear  voice. 

'Then  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  read  the 
letter,'  said  Mr  Greenhough. 

' Before  you  begin,  I  should  like  Mr  Penning  to 
be  present,  said  Frederica, 

Then  when  Mr  Penning,  who  had  been  waiting 
in  an  ante-room,  was  Beated,  and  had  been  duly 
scrutinised  by  tho  assembled  company,  Mr  Green- 
hough proceeded  to  read  the  letter,  which,  as  before 
stated,  was  simply  an  intimation  that  Miss  Spence- 
laugh was  prepared  with  certain  evidence  to  dispute 
the  right  of  Gaston  to  tho  title  and  estates  of  his 
father. 

The  Irish  baronet  took  snuff  nervously ;  family 
disagreements  were  his  especial  abhorrence.  The 
vicar  looked  very  grave ;  he  could  scarcely  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  own  ears.  It  sounded  to  him 
like  the  assertion  of  a  lunatic  to  Btate  that  Gaston 
Spencelaugh,  who  had  grown  up  among  them  all 
from  childhood,  was  not  his  father's  heir.  And  that 
such  an  assertion  should  emanate  from  Frederica, 
of  all  people  in  the  world!    But  that  he  had 


known  her  intimately  for  years,  and  had  long 
recognised  her  as  by  far  the  cleverest  and  most 
able  of  the  female  coadjutors  whom  he  had  enlisted 
under  his  banner,  he  felt  that  he  should  really 
have  had  cause  this  morning  to  doubt  her  sanity. 
In  Buch  a  case  it  was  evidently  his  duty  to  remon- 
strate with  lier,  and  the  vicar  was  a  man  who  never 
shrank  from  a  duty  however  unpleasant  it  might 
be.  So  he  crossed  the  room,  and  leaned  over  ner 
and  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  Frederica  listened 
quietly  to  all  he  had  to  urge,  but  only  shook  her 
head  when  he  had  done,  and  laying  her  nand  gently 
in  his,  said :  *  You  are  prejudging  me.  Wait  till 
you  shall  have  heard  everything.  Heaven  knows, 
this  task  is  not  of  my  seeking.  It  has  come  to  me 
unsought ;  and  I  should  be  doing  foul  wrong  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  the  rights  of  the  living, 
were  I  to  abandon  it  now.'  After  this,  the  worthy 
vicar  could  only  go  back  to  his  seat,  wondering 
more  and  more. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  was  sitting  near  the  fire,  with 
her  face  so  far  turned  away  from  the  company  that 
nothing  of  it  was  visible  but  the  profile.  Gaston, 
chafing  inwardly,  was  seated  near  her.  What  was 
all  this  bother  about,  he  should  like  to  know? 
Dispute  his  title,  indeed !  Was  he  not  Sir  Gaston 
Spencelaugh,  owner  of  Belair,  and  of  all  that  fair 
landscape  which  could  be  seen  through  the  windows 
stretching  far  into  the  dim  distance?  He  had 
half  a  mind  to  ring  the  bell,  and  order  Green  to 
shew  these  old  fogies  the  door.  It  was  high  time 
they  remembered  who  was  master  now.  He  was 
touched  a  little  to  think  that  Freddy,  whom  he 
had  always  liked  and  loved  in  his  own  careless 
nuhionj  should  be  turning  against  him  at  such  a 
time  with  some  trumped-up  story  of  another  heir ; 
but  he  felt  so  secure  in  his  new  position  that  he 
could  afford  to  let  her  have  her  fling,  and  then  be 
magnanimous,  and  forgive  her. 

'The  evidence  of  which  you  speak  in  this  letter,' 
said  Mr  Greenhough  to  Mr  Penning, '  will  be,  I 
presume,  forthcoming  without  difficulty  ?' 
'We  are  prepared  to  go  into  the  question  at 
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aid  Mr  Penning. 


'Before  entering  into  particulars,'  returned  Mr 
Greenhough,  'you  will  perhaps  furnish  us  with  the 
name  of  the  individual  in  whose  favour  these 
extraordinary  proceedings  are  taken.' 

'  Willingly.  The  gentleman  to  whom  you  allude 
is  known  at  present  as  Mr  John  English. 

'I  should  like  to  ask  this  Mr  John  English  a 
few  questions.   Oblige  me  by  producing  him' 

'  We  are  unable  to  do  so  just  now,'  answered  Mr 
Penning,  not  without  hesitation. 

'  Do  you.  in  fact,  know  where  this  Mr  John 
English  is  living  at  the  present  time?'  asked  Mr 
Greenhough. 

•We  certainly  do  not,'  answered  the  London 
man  of  law. 

'  Precisely  so,'  said  Mr  Greenhough,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. — '  Gentlemen,'  he 
added,  turning  to  the  baronet  and  the  vicar, '  from 
information  received,  as  the  detectives  say,  I  am 
able  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
individual  in  question.  By  occupation  he  is  a 
wandering  photographer,  and  in  tnis  capacity  he 
seems  to  nave  knocked  about  the  world  for  several 
years.  Chance  or  design  brought  him  at  last  to 
Norraanford,  and  he  had  not  been  there  many  days 
before  he  obtained  an  introduction  to. Lady  Spence- 
laugh, who,  with  her  customary  liberality  and 
kindness  of  heart,  at   once  gave  him  several 
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commissions.  The  privilege  of  rnfrfe  to  Belair 
which  he  thus  obtained,  he  systematically  abused 
by  ferreting  out,  from  the  domestics  and  others,  all 
the  information  they  could  give  him  respecting  the 
private  history  of  the  family,  supplementing  the 
sumo  by  further  insidious  inquiries  among  the  old 
people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  till  having, 
as  he  thinks,  picked  up  sufficient  information  to 
serve  his  vile  purpose,  he  deliberately  sits  down 
and  writes  out  a  statement  in  which  he  claims  to 
be  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Belair.  The 
whole  affair  would  be  no  more  than  a  jriece  of 
wretched  absurdity,  unworthy  the  attention  of  any 
wine  man,  were  it  not  for  the  annoyance  which,  at 
a  period  of  deep  domestic  nfllietion,  it  has  caused  a 
most  estimable  lady.  But,  gentlemen,  the  comedy, 
if  1  may  call  it  such,  is  not  yet  played  out.  This 
individual,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  is  obliged 
to  take  up  his  residence  for  a  while  at  Pevaey  Bay, 
from  which  place  he  semis  his  Statement  to  Miss 
Spencelaugh,  and  is  so  far  successful  that  he  induces 
a  lady  of  whose  good  6ense  and  discernment  I  had 
lutherto  had  the  highest  opinion,  to  espouse  his 
cause,  But,  gentlemen,  the  climax  is  yet  to  come. 
The  very  day  after  that  on  which  he  sends  his 
Statement  to  Miss  Spencelaugh,  this  man,  this 
impostor  as  I  ought  rather  to  call  him,  disappears, 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  But  shall  I  tell 
you  why  he  disappears  i  Because  he  is  afraid  of 
being  arrested  and  taken  to  task  for  previous 
attempts  of  a  similar  kind.  Yes,  gentlemen,  the 
man  himself  lias  gone,  no  one  knows  whither — has 
neither  been  seen  nor  heard  of  for  eight  weeks  ; 
and  yet  we  are  seriously  called  upon  to-day  to  test 
the  validity  of  his  ridiculous  pretensions !  The 
whole  affair  is  really  too  absurd  for  belief.'  And 
Mr  Greenhough  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
glanced  at  Mr  Penning  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
say  :  '  I  think,  my  friend,  your  case  haa  not  a  leg 
to  stand  on  at  the  same  time  refreshing  himself 
copiously  from  the  baronet's  box. 

'Then  I  suppose  we  may  consider  this  little 
unpleasantness  as  at  an  end  V  said  the  vicar  with 
a  genial  smile. 

'  That  'b  right :  let 's  make  everything  pleasant,' 
said  the  baronet  encouragingly. 

'I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  put  us  out 
of  court  in  such  a  summary  manner,'  said  Mr 
Penning  with  a  deprecatory  smile.  'What  Mr 
Greenhough  has  just  urged  sounds  very  plausible, 
I  must  admit ;  but,  pray,  remember  that  as  yet  you 
have  only  heard  one  side  of  the  question.  We  at 
once  confess  that  the  disappearance  of  Mr  English 
is  a  circumstance  for  which  we  are  unable  to 
account,  and  one  which,  at  the  first  glance,  may 
seem  to  prejudice  our  case.  But  putting  this  fact 
for  the  moment  on  one  side,  I  beg  to  state  seriously 
and  earnestly,  on  the  part  of  Miss  Spencelaugh,  that 
we  are  prepared  with  evidence  which  will  go  far  to 
prove  that  many  years  ago,  under  this  very  roof,  a 
heinous  crime  was  perpetrated — by  whom,  we  do  not 
say — and  a  good  man  most  foully  deceived ;  and  if 
right  still  be  right,  and  wrong  still  be  wrong,  then 
does  it  most  certainly  rest  with  you  two  gentlemen, 
whom  the  dead  master  of  this  house  appointed  exe- 
cutors of  his  last  will  and  testament,  to  do  what  he 
himself  would  have  done,  had  he  Lived — to  mete 
out,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  simple  justice  to  the 
living  and  the  dead.' 

'1  really  don't  see,'  said  Mr  Greenhough  with 
emphasis,  '  that  in  the  absence  of  the  chief— what 
shull  I  call  him  ?— conspirator,  we  can  proceed  any 


further  in  this  business.  Let  this  Mr  English  come 
forward  in  proper  person,  and  we  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  hear  what  he  may  have  to  say  for 
himself.' 

Mr  Penning  shrugged  his  shoulders,  'Do  you 
really  wish  to  force  us  into  a  court  of  law  V  he 
said.  'Miss  Spencelaugh  thought,  and  I  quite 
concurred  with  her,  that  it  was  advisable,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  to  sift  this  affair,  which 
deeply  concents  the  honour  of  au  ancient  and 
reputable  family,  before  some  tribunal  of  private 
friends ;  and  not  make  a  public  scandal  of  it,  unless 
after-circumstances  should  render  such  a  course 
imperatively  necessary.' 

'  You  are  right,  sir,'  said  the  vicar  with  dignity. 
'  In  the  position  in  which  I  and  my  colleague  are 
placed  by  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Spence- 
laugh, wo  cannot  do  otherwise  than  lend  an  atten- 
tive hearing  to  what  you  may  have  to  say,  and 
either  nip  this  matter  in  the  bud,  if  it  be  based  on 
a  lie  ;  or  if  it  have  truth  for  its  foundation,  see 
that  justice  be  done  to  all  whom  it  may  affect. 
Before  entering,  however,  upon  any  of  your  proofs, 
I  wish  to  know,  and  I  daresay  my  curiosity  is 
shared  by  others,  whom  this  Mr  John  English 
asserts  himself  to  be.' 

There  was  a  general  stir  and  movement  in  the 
room  as  the  vicar  ceased  speaking.  Lady  Spence- 
laugh's  cheek  paled  perceptibly,  but  she  shaded  her 
face  with  a  hand-screen,  and  gazed  more  intently 
into  the  fire.  Gaston  unfolded  his  arms,  and  lifted 
himself  for  a  moment  out  of  the  state  of  moody 
irritation  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Vague  fears  of 
some  impending  disaster  were  beginning  to  coil 
themselves  round  his  heart.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this  dark  conspiracy  which  was  gathering  so 
ominously  about  him  at  the  outset  of  his  new 
career?  The  Irish  baronet  paused,  in  the  act  of 
opening  his  snuff-box,  to  listen ;  and  the  vicar 
himself  drew  up  closer  to  the  table,  and  leaned 
forward  with  one  liand  to  his  ear. 

Then  Mr  Penning  spoke..  'Mr  John  English/ 
he  said,  'asserts  himself  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  by  his  first  marriage,' 

'  But,'  sakl  the  vicar,  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, '  the  late  baronet  had  only  one  son  by  hia 
first  marriage,  Arthur  by  name,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  lies  buried  in  the  family  vault' 

'Mr  English  asserts  that  A*  is  the  child  in 
question,'  said  Mr  Penning ;  'and  if  this  be  true,  he 
is  now  Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh,  and  the  owner  of 
Belair.* 

'  Produce  your  proofs,'  said  the  vicar. 

'  Things  are  not  looking  so  pleasant  as  they 
might  do,'  thought  the  baronet,  *I  wish  I  was 
well  out  of  this.* 


THE  MONTH. 

SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  the 
successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable, 
have  been  for  some  time  past  the  principal  topics 
of  talk  in  scientific  and  engineering  circles.  We 
have  been  so  much  accustomed  ol  late  years  to 
great  mechanical  exploits,  that  now  that  we  have 
daily  telegrams  from  the  United  States  in  our  news- 
papers, we  accept  the  result  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  rising  generation,  as  it  is  called,  sees 
nothing  therein  particularly  remarkable.  Never- 
theless, the  laying  of  the  cable,  and  the  hooking  up 
of  the  former  cable  from  its  bed  two  miles  deep, 
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are  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  century  ;  ami  to  watch  their 
results  will  be  especially  interesting  to  those  old 
enough  to  remember  when  heavy  ships  and  sailing- 
packets  were  the  only  means  of  communication 
with  New  York,  and  'the  letter-bag  was  at  times 
six  weeks  on  the  passage. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  Presidential 
address  to  the  British  Association  which  has  occa- 
sioned more  talk  or  attracted  more  attention  than 
that  of  Mr  Grove,  delivered  at  Nottingham.  Gifted 
with  eloquence  in  addition  to  his  philosophical  and 
scientific  attainments,  Mr  Grove  made  an  impres- 
sion which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
had  the  good-fortune  to  listen  to  his  address.  He 
signalised  the  most  striking  facta  in  the  progress  of 
physical  science  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
previous  year,  and  shewed  where  they  supported 
the  theory  of  the  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  on 
which  he  haa  himself  written  so  ably.  Touch- 
ing upon  a  question  much  debated  of  late,  he 
expressed  an  opinion,  which,  because  of  its  import- 
ance, we  give  in  his  own  words.    '  What  change!* 
may  take  place  in  our  modes  of  applying  force 
before  the  coal-fields  are  exhausted,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict.    Even  guesses  at  the  probable 
period  of  their  exhaustion  are  uncertain.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  substitute  for  smelting  in  metal-  [ 
lurgic  processes,  liquid  chemical  action,  which 
of  course  has  the  elfect  of  saving  fuel ;  and  the 
waste  of  fuel  in  ordinary  operations  is  enormous, ; 
and  can  be  much  economised  by  already  known 
processes.    It  is  true  that  we  are,  at  present,  far : 
from  seeing  a  practical  mode  of  replacing  that  i 
granary  of  force,  the  coal-fields  ;  but  we  may  with 
confidence  rely  on  invention  being  in  this  case,  as 
in  othew,  born  of  necessity,  when  the  necessity 
arises/ 

The  Board  of  Trade  haa  adopted  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  whom 
they  consulted  on  the  question  of  meteorological 
observations ;  and  the  Observatory  at  Kew  is  to  be 
enlarged,  and  constituted  as  the  central  meteorolo- 
gical observatory  for  the  kingdom,  with  sulwrdi- 
nate  observing  stations  at  Falmouth,  Stonvhurst, 
Armagh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  At  all  these 
stations,  self-recording  instrument*  of  the  most 
approved  construction  are  to  be  employed.  Ob- 
servations are  also  to  be  taken  at  about  sixty  other 
stations,  light-houses,  and  bo  forth,  around  the 
coast,  which  will  afford  means  of  comparison.  In 
this  way  there  will  be  collected  every  day  a  large 
nia«8  of  observations,  which  will  be  tabulated  and 
made  to  give  np  all  they  can  shew  concerning  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  the  weather :  and  followiug 
the  example  set  by  the  Imperial  Observatory  at 
Pari*,  outline  maps  are  to  be  published  every  day, 
shewing  the  direction  of  the  wi ml  at  all  the  stations. 
Thia  is  a  promise  of  systematic  work,  which  will  be  j 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  every  meteorologist. 

The  forecasts  are  to  be  discoutinacd  as  untrust-  ] 
worthy,  but  the  ttorm-warning*  are  to  be  kept  up  ; 
but  the  Board  requires  that  the  officer  who  hoists 
the  signal  '  shall  note  down  at  the  time,  and  reduce 
into  exact  shape  afterwards,  the  maxims  or  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  him  in  making  the  suinal 
of force  ^  or  •predictwn,  of  direction ;  the  facts  to  which 
these  maxims  are  applied  ;  the  ui<xle  in  which  he 
has  upplied  or  combined  them ;  the  value  he  has 
attached  to  each  of  them,  and  the  value  of  the 
probability  he  has  thus  obtained.'     We  gather 
from  these  instructions,  that  if  they  arts  conscien- 


tiously obeyed,  there  will  be  obtained,  in  course 
of  time,  a  set  of  rules  or  principles  which  will  in 
future  impart  more  of  certainty  to  storm-warnings 
than  they  at  present  possess  ;  and  that  if  the 
weather  phenomena  ot  the  British  Islands  are 
periodic,  this  interesting  fact  will  be  ascertained. 

As  in  1860,  meteorologists,  and,  indeed,  most 
other  folk,  are  talking  ol  the  present  as  u  rainy 
year ;  and  since  July  it  has  certainly  justified 
the  epithet.  Even  in  the  first  six  months,  January 
—June,  which  were  considered  fine,  there  fell 
17*06  inches  of  rain:  more  than  in  the  whole  of 
1866.  AfU-r  all,  may  we  not  say,  notwithstanding 
the  complaints  of  farmers  and  others,  that  if  there 
be  an  excessive  quantity  of  rain  in  the  present  year, 
it  is  Nature's  way  of  restoring  the  balance,  and  of 
making  up  for  the  deficiency  of  former  yeare.  The 
rain-fall  in  Ireland  for  the  quarter  ending  in  June 
last  was  7*796  inches,  being  respectively  2  inches 
and  34  inches  more  than  in  the  same 'quarter  of 
1865  and  1864. 

Another  Irish  fact  is  worth  mention,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  a  state  of  things  which  ho  in©  political 
economists  have  indicated  as  likely  to  prove  of 
permanent  benefit— namely,  a  decrease  of  the 
population,  as  shewn  bv  the  Report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-generaL  In  the  three  months,  April— June 
of  the  present  year,  the  number  of  births  registered 
in  Ireland  Was  38,816  ;  of  deaths,  24,763  ;  while  in 
the  name  period  41,124  persons  left  the  country  as 
emigrants.  The  result  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  the  population  decreased  by  27,071.  It 
has  been  often  complained  tliat  Ireland  cannot 
prosper  because  of  the  Irish  ;  and  now  the  occasion 
of  complaint  seems  to  be  disappearing — not,  how- 
ever, in  quite  a  satisfactory  manner — of  its  own 
accord. — Another  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  in  a 
mountain  by  Ixnt"h  Owel,  near  the  line  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  good  iron  ore 
has  been  discovered,  and  is  being  worked  with 
encouraging  result*. 

The  visitation  of  cholera  has  not  only  set  parish 
authorities  busy  with  house-to-house  inspection, 
to  the  discovery  of  abominations  which  would  dis- 
grace even  a  heathen  community,  but  it  has 
demonstrated  that  the  good  or  bad  quality  of 
drinking-water  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  pre- 
valence or  non-prevalence  of  the  disease.  One 
of  the  consequences  is,  that  a  committee  has  been 
formed  of  scientific  and  medical  men,  who  are  to 
stir  up  parliament  to  require  that  the  Companies 
which  now  furnish  water  to  London  shall  give  a 
constant  instead  of  an  intermittent  supply,  that 
they  shall  get  the  water  from  the  best  possible 
sources,  and  filter  it  before  distribution.  If  this 
can  \j«  accomplished,  we  shall  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  drinking  wholesome  water,  while 
waiting  for  the  grand  supply  of  pure  soft  water 
which  Mr  J.  F.  Batemon  is  to  bring  from  the 
mountains  of  Wales. 

We  have  all  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the 
endeavours  made  to  utilise  the  enormous  quantities 
of  beef  which  for  years  past  have  been  wasted  in 
South  America,  where  thousands  of  wild  cattle  are 
slaughtered  every  year  for  the  sake  of  the  hides. 
Hitherto,  these  endeavours  have  not  been  attended 
by  satisfactory  results,  for  concentrated  beef  proved 
too  dear  for  working-people  to  buy,  and  jerked 
beef  they  disliked  because  of  its  unpleasant  flavour. 
But  a  City  firm  have  now  announced  that  they  will 
ere  long  bring  beef  from  the  river  Plate  as  fresh 
and  good  as  when  killed,  and  sell  it  in  London  at 
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>urpence  or  fivepence  the  pound.  They  have 
scertained,  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  the 
>ot,  that  the  meat  can  be  preserved  without 
eterioration  of  quality  and  flavour  ;  and  by  way 
c  demonstration,  specimens  of  the  beef,  fresh  from 
uenos  Ayres,  have  been  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
eld  at  the  London  Tavern.  If  good  beef  can  be 
lpplied  thus  cheaply,  we  suppose  that  by  the 
one  process  the  thousands  of  carcasses  of  sheep 
ow  wasted  in  Australia  could  be  made  available 
i  food. 

We  hear  from  Paris  that  rapid  progress  is  making 
ith  the  works  for  the  grand  Universal  Exhibition 
f  1867.  Some  parts  of  the  hngc  building  in  the 
hamp  de  Mars,  in  which  the  display  is  to  be  held, 
•e  finished.  Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be 
iforred  from  the  dimensions  of  the  outer  gallery, 
*  grand  nef,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  nearly  a  mile 
i  circumference,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
idth,  and  eighty  in  height  Thus  it  will  be 
ic  most  spacious  exhibition  court  ever  con- 
ructcd,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  it  has 
torn  enough  for  all  the  machinery  and  processes 
hich  manufacturers  may  desire  to  exhibit 
Within  this  great  gallery  are  the  other  galleries 
r  zones,  ranged  concentrically  round  the  centre 
F  the  ground,  which  will  be  laid  out  as  a 
irden.  The  gallery  intended  for  the  Fine  Arts 
ill  be  of  ample  dimensions,  and  near  it  will  be  a 
nailer  one,  in  which  the  History  of  Labour  is  to  be 
lustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  tools,  machines,  and 
nplements,  ancient  and  modern.  This  part  of  the 
iow  will  be  as  interesting  to  the  antiquary  as  to  the 
rtifian,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  even  ordinary 
ght-seers  will  be  able,  by  comparing  the  tools  of 
le  middle  ages  with  those  of  the  present  day,  to 
>rm  a  notion  of  the  progress  made  in  the  appli- 
oces  of  labour.  For  exhibiting  ecclesiastical  fur- 
iture,  a  church  has  been  built,  in  which  the  articles 
ill  appear  with  proper  effect ;  and  as  the  Sultan 
i  expected  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  a  kiosk  is  to  be 
rected  for  his  especial  use.  The  supply  of  water 
ill  be  ample  enough  for  cascades  and  fountains. 
>r  the  steam-engines  and  hydraulic  machines,  and 
>r  drinking  purposes  ;  and  in  one  corner  of  the 
round  considerable  spaces  are  to  be  prepared  for 
ic  exhibition  of  progress  in  horticulture  and  in 
isciculture.  While  such  are  the  preparations,  we 
re  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  number  of 
itending  exhibitors  is  already  more  than  ten 
lousand ;  but  probably  some  of  these  will  be  dis- 
ppointed,  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
ave  resolved  to  be  strict  in  their  admission  of 
rticles  for  show. 

One  very  important  class  in  the  Exhibition  series 
ill  be  that  which  is  to  illustrate  'the  improve- 
lent  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
opulation.'  This  class  will  comprehend  seven 
lbdivisions,  an  enumeration  of  which  will  give  an 
lea  of  its  nature  and  scope :  '  Materials  and 
lethods  of  infant  education ;  books  and  materials 
>r  adult  education  ;  furniture,  clothing,  and  food, 
)nibining  utility  with  cheapness ;  popular  costumes 
f  various  countries ;  specimens  of  cheap,  conve- 
ient,  and  healthy  houses  ;  productions  of  all  kinds 
lanufactured  by  working-men,  having  their  own 
lop,  and  assisted  only  by  their  own  family  or  one 
pprentice,  together  with  the  tools  and  methods 
tnployed  by  those  little  masters.'  It  is  easy  to 
)resee  that  this  will  not  be  by  any  means  the 
sast  interesting  part  of  the  Exhibition. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Imperial  Commission  havo 


announced  that  they  offer  ten  prizes  of  L.400  each, 
'  in  favour  of  the  persons,  establishments,  or  locali- 
ties which,  by  a  special  organisation,  or  special 
institutions,  have  developed  a  spirit  of  harmony 
among  all  those  co-operating  in  the  same  work, 
and  have  provided  for  the  material,  moral  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  workmen.'  In  other 
words,  any  tradesman  or  manufacturer  who  has 
striven  to  do  the  best  for  his  '  hands '  as  well  as  for 
himself,  may  become  a  competitor  for  one  of  these 
prizes.  And  in  order  to  reward  any  'person  or 
establishment  distinguished  under  this  head  by  a 
very  exceptional  superiority,'  there  is  to  be  one 
•.Tand  prize  of  100,000  francs  =  L.4000. 


AN  OCEAN  WAIF. 

IN  NINE  CHAPTERS. — CHATTER  VT1L 

I  contrived  an  awning  this  day,  and  on  we 
still  bounded  before  the  wind,  for  the  breeze  held 
good,  keeping  as  steady  as  could  be.  The 
ladies  slept  by  turns,  and  watched  by  turns 
poor  Tom,  who  seemed,  poor  fellow,  to  be  get- 
ting worse  and  worse,  and  we  unable  to  do  more 
than  tend  him  lovingly ;  and  we  did,  too,  for  he 
had  been  like  a  brother  to  me  ;  but  all  seemed  no 
use,  and  the  poor  fellow  lay  at  last  quite  light- 
headed. It  was  no  use ;  I  could  do  no  more.  I 
kept  up  to  the  very  last,  and  until  I  felt  myself 
going  to  sleep  every  minute,  when  Miss  Mary  took 
the  tiller  out  of  my  hand,  and  declaring  she  could 
steer,  ordered  me  to  lie  down. 

I  didn't  want  to  do  so,  but  I  knew  I  must  sleep 
sooner  or  later,  so  I  gave  her  a  word  or  two  of  instruc- 
tion, and  she  promised  to  call  me  if  there  was  the 
least  need ;  and  then,  with  the  sun  just  sinking,  I  lay 
down,  to  bo  asleep  in  an  instant— a  deep  sleep,  for 
I  was  worn  out ;  but  I  only  seemed  to  have  just 
lain  down  when  I  opened  my  eyes  again  to  see  the 
sun  rising,  Miss  Mary  pale  and  quiet-looking,  with 
her  white  hands  clasping  the  tiller,  and  the  little 
boat  still  going  free  before  the  wind 

I  jumped  up,  for  I  was  savage  and  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  woke  me. 

'  I  was  only  too  glad  to  have  been  of  some  use,' 
she  said  ;  and  then  she  gave  up  the  tiller ;  and 
after  Miss  Madeline  had  brought  out  some  of  the 
provision,  they  both  lay  down,  and  had  a  long 
sleep. 

And  so  we  sailed  on  for  days  and  days,  steering 
nearly  due  north,  in  the  hope  of  making  land,  or 
crossing  the  path  of  some  vessel ;  and  then  it  fell 
calm.  Poor  Tom  had  been  tended  with  all  the 
care  we  could  give  to  him,  but  in  spite  of  all  we 
did,  he  grew  worse  and  worse  :  and  at  last,  when 
he  recovered  his  senses  a  bit,  he  was  so  weak  and 
feeble  that  we  could  scarcely  catch  his  words.  He 
talked  to  us,  too,  a  good  deal,  and  did  not  seem 
sorrowful  or  unhappy,  though  he  said  he  knew  he 
was  going. 

'1  ve  been  no  good  to  you!'  he  said  to  Miss 
Mary  as  she  was  \nceling  down  weeping  by  his 
side  one  evening  when  there  was  not  enough  air  to 
make  the  sail  flap-^-'  I 've  been  no  good  to  you,  but 
I  did  what  I  could. — Put  her  head  a  bit  more  to 
the  west,  Jack.'  he  added,  and  just  managed  to 
take  hold  of  Miss  Mary's  hand,  and  put  it  to  his 
lips  ;  and  then, '  Jack,'  he  says, '  you 've  had  it  all 
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to  do,  mate,  and  you  'vc  got  it  to  finish ;  and  I 
won't  ask  ray  old  mate  to  swear,  but  you'll  do 
what 's  right  by  them  both,  won't  you  ?' 

'Ay,  lad,'  I  said, 4 1  will/  and  the  water  came  in 
my  eyes  as  I  said  it ;  for  he  spoke  so  that  I  was 
afraid  something  was  very  nigh  indeed. 

'Then  I  shall  go  easy,  Jack,  mate,  for  I  am 
going  to  give  up  tne  number  of  my  mess  ;'  and 
then  he  was  silent  for  a  bit,  till  Miss  Mary  sobbed 
quite  aloud,  and  said  she  was  going  to  lose  a  dear, 
true  friend. 

4  No,'  said  Tom  smiling  sadly ;  4  only  a  poor 
sailor,  miss,  as  tried  to  do  his  duty  by  you,  and 
broke  down  ;  but  Jack  here  will  take  my  watch  for 
me ;  and  God  bless  you  all,  for  I  don't  think  I  shall 
see  the  sun  go  down  again.' 

4  Come,  Tom/  I  says, 4  try  and  look  up,  mate  ;' 
but  it  was  done  in  a  cheerless  way,  and  the  poor 
fellow  only  smiled  sadly. 

4  It  was  that  chap  Hicks  as  did  for  me,  mate,'  he 
said ;  and  then  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and  we 
understood  one  another,  for  he  looked  as  he  did 
that  morning  when  he  told  me  to  wash  the  blood 
off  my  face ;  and  somehow  or  other  I  could  not 
help  feeling  glad  I  had  made  an  end  of  the  villain 
who  gave  my  poor  mate  his  death-blow. 

And  poor  Tom  lay  half-sleeping,  half-waking, 
all  that  calm  night,  and  I  watched  by  him  till  just 
as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  rise,  when  he  seemed 
to  quite  wake  up,  and  stared  out  towards  the  east, 
as  if  he  had  been  called. 

4  What  is  it,  mate  ?'  I  says,  lifting  his  head  on 
my  arm,  and  taking  his  hana. 

4  Tell  'em  I 'm  ordered  aloft,  Jack/  he  whispered ; 
and  then,  with  quite  a  smile  upon  his  face,  my 
poor  mate  closed  his  eyes,  and  dropped  off  into  his 
long  sleep ;  and  there,  with  the  sun  shining  upon 
his  face,  I  didn't  know  it,  he  went  off  so  quietly, 
till  I  heard  the  young  ladies  sobbing  behind  me, 
when  I  gently  laid  his  head  down,  and  sat  at  his 
side  with  my  face  in  my  hands  for  some  time,  for 
Tom  Black  and  I  were  old  shipmates. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  that  to  fall  upon  our  little 
ship's  company  ;  but  I  did  all  as  I  knew  my  poor 
mate  would  have  liked,  and  as  I  know  he  would 
have  done  by  me.  I  lashed  him  up  in  one  of  the 
sheets,  with  a  shot  at  his  feet — one  that  had  been 
in  the  boat  for  ballast — and  at  sundown,  Miss  Mary 
said  some  prayers  over  the  poor  fellow,  and  then, 
with  a  more  sorrowful  heart  than  ever  I  felt  before, 
I  hove  my  poor  mate  overboard,  and  then  sat 
down  in  the  bows,  feeling  as  if  I  didn't  mind  how 
soon  it  was  me  as  was  called,  till  I  thought  of  what 
I  had  promised  poor  Tom,  which  was  to  do  my 
duty  by  them  as  was  in  my  charge  ;  when  I  roused 
up,  tried  to  make  all  ship-shape,  and  waited  for 
the  wind,  which  soon  came  ;  and  away  wo  dashed 
again  all  that  night. 

chapter  rx 

*Put  her  head  a  bit  more  to  the  west,  Jack/ 
said  poor  Tom,  and  I  did  ;  and  taking  turn  and 
turn  with  me,  Miss  Mary  gave  me  a  watch 
below,  or,  of  course,  I  could  not  have  held  up  ; 
and  one  day — the  second  after  poor  Tom  went— I 
was  dreaming  about  what  was  the  case,  namely, 
tliat  out  supply  of  water  was  out,  when  I  felt 
my  arm  shook,  and  waking  up  in  a  fright,  I  found 
that  Miss  Mary  had  thrown  the  wind  out  of  the 
sail,  and  there  she  was,  looking  frightened  and 
liorrified-liko  at  a  vessel  standing  right  across  our 
course. 


4  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  V  she  cried. 

4  Frigate/  I  says, 4  man-o'-war/  as  I  took  a  good 
look  at  the  stranger. 

4 What!  not  the  Star?'  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands. 

'  No/  I  says,  taking  the  tiller,  and  running  down 
towards  the  stranger ;  but  though  we  were  out  of 
water,  I  could  not  help  doing  it  with  a  heavy 
heart,  for  it  seemed  that  a  great  change  was  coming. 
But  those  two  loving  hearts  were  together,  and 
when  I  saw  them  praying,  I  kept  my  eye  upon 
the  frigate,  and  would  not  shew  what  was  passing 
in  my  own  mind. 

In  a  couple  of  hours,  we  were  alongside,  and  our 
boat  was  hoisted  on  board,  and  the  ladies  had  a 
cabin  given  up  to  'em  ;  but  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  tell 
the  story  of  our  sufferings,  and  I  did  to  the  captain 
and  some  of  the  officers,  for  it  was  a  Queen's  ship. 
I  saw  the  captain  frown  more  than  once,  and  he 
got  up  in  a  hasty,  fretful  way,  and  began  to  march 
up  and  down  the  room  till  I'd  done,  when  he  says : 
4  My  man,  we  must  have  you,  if  you'll  stay  with 
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A  few  days  after,  we  were  at  the  Cape,  where  the 
captain  stopped  to  land  the  ladies,  of  whom  I  had 
seen  but  very  little  since  we  went  on  board  the 
frigate,  for  they  hardly  left  their  cabin,  though  it 
was  wonderful  what  respect  the  officers  paid  them, 
and  how  kind  every  one  was  to  me,  specially 
when  they  saw  how  them  two  ran  to  speak  to  and 
shake  hands  with  me  when  they  did  come  on  deck. 

I  thought  it  all  over ;  what  the  captain  had  said, 
and  all  about  it ;  and  I  went  to  see  the  ladies  once, 
by  their  own  invitation,  while  they  were  staying 
at  a  gentleman's  house  ;  and  I  felt  more  low  ana 
sad  than  ever  when  I  saw  them  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  for  it  brought  all  the  scenes  up  again 
of  that  unlucky  voyage ;  but  I  tried  to  rouse  up, 
for  though  no  scholar,  and  only  a  sailor,  I  knew 
as  it  was  now  time  to  wake  up  from  a  sort  of  wild 
dream  as  I  had  been  in. 

So  I  said  4  Good-bye'  to  them,  and  they  both 
cried  at  our  parting,  and  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  go  to  see  them  when  I  was  in  England  ;  for 
I  knew  that  their  passage  home  was  taken,  and  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  what  was  best ;  and  I  told 
the  ladies  I  was  going  to  join  the  frigate.  It  was 
a  sad  afternoon  that,  and  they  seemed  both  of 
them  cut  to  the  heart  to  say  4  Good-bye/  and  I  was 
too.  But  the  words  were  said  at  last,  and  they 
each  gave  me  a  little  ring  to  wear  upon  my  hand- 
kercher  for  their  sake ;  and  then,  when  I  was 
coming  away,  Miss  Madeline  first  put  both  her 
hands  in  mine,  and  put  her  face  up  as  naturally 
and  tenderly  as  a  little  child  would,  and  kissed 
me  ;  and  then  Miss  Mary  put  both  her  hands  in 
mine — little  white  soft  hands  in  my  rough  horny 
palms — and  she,  too,  with  a  childish,  loving  inno- 
cence, and  with  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks, 
said  4  Good-bye,'  and  she,  too,  kissed  me  as  a  dear 
sister  would  a  brother. 

There  was  a  feeling  as  of  something  choking  in 
my  throat  as  I  too  tried  to  say  the  parting  words, 
for  I  was  now  quite  awake  from  the  sort  of  dream 
that  of  Hate  had  come  on  me  at  times,  and  I 
hurried  away. 

We  did  not  return  to  England  for  two  years 
after  that ;  but  before  I  had  been  ashore — a'most  as 
soon  as  we  were  in  port — there  was  some  one  on 
I  l»oard  as  wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  was  soon  stand- 
|  ing  face  to  face  with  a  tall,  sharp-eyed,  officer- 
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looking  gentleman,  who  told  me  his  name  was 
Captain  rlorton  ;  and  he  shook  hands  heartily,  and 
thanked  me  for  what  he  called  my  gallant  beha- 
viour to  his  sisters.  He  said  I  was  to  go  and  see 
them,  and  left  the  address  ;  and  when  he  went 
away  told  me,  and  gave  it  me  on  paper,  that  there 
was  fifty  pounds  for  me  in  one  of  the  banks  when- 
ever I  liked  to  draw  it ;  and  also,  that  I  was  never 
to  want  for  a  friend  while  he  and  his  sisters  lived  ; 
and  then  he  shook  hands,  and  left  me  standing 
thinking  of  the  bygone,  and  looking  at  the  packet 
he  left  with  me. 

I  took  and  opened  that  packet,  and  there  was  a 
handsome  silver  watch  in  it,  and  a  five-pound  note 
inside  a  letter,  which  was  written  and  signed  by 
Miss  Mary ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  in  it  as 
coming  from  her  sister.  It  was  a  letter  as  I  didn't 
feel  it  a  disgrace  to  drop  a  few  tears  on  ;  and  it 
was  like  that  kiss,  such  a  one  as  a  dear  sister 
would  write  to  her  brother.  It  said  I  was  to  go 
and  see  them  ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  in  it  about 
the  sad  past,  and  what  she,  too,  called  my  gallant 
behaviour,  when  it  was  nothiug  more  than  my 
duty.  She  said,  too,  that  they  would,  ever  pray 
for  my  welfare,  and  begged  that  I  would  wear  the 
watch  for  their  Bake,  while  I  was  not  to  think  the 
less  of  it  because  it  was  not  of  gold,  for  their 
brother  thought  that  a  silver  one  would  be  the 
more  suitable  present 

And  that  part  somehow  seemed  to  hurt  me,  for 
it  was  like  saying  a  silver  one  was  more  suited  for 
a  man  in  my  station,  which  was  quite  right ;  but 
for  all  that,  it  seemed  to  rankle,  though  I  knew  at 
heart  as  the  letter  was  all  tenderly  and  lovingly 
meant.  But  all  that  went  off  again  ;  and  the  letter, 
and  the  note  in  it,  and  the  watch,  lie  together  in 
my  chest ;  and  so  sure  as  I  take  'em  out  and  look 
at  them,  I  get  in  that  dreamy  M  ay  again  ;  and  at 
times,  in  the  long  watches  far  away  at  sea,  there 's 
a  bright  face  with  golden  hair  floating  round  it, 
which  seems  to  smile  on  me,  and  it 's  there  too  in 
calm  or  storm  ;  and  when  I 've  hung  over  the  bul- 
warks thinking,  and  calling  back  all  the  troubles 
of  that  sad  voyage,  I've  thought,  perhaps,  that 
if  I  had  been  something  better  than  a  common 
sailor,  what  I  felt  might  have  been  Love. 

And  now  you  have  it  all  down,  sir,  though  I 
can't  tell  you  what  became  of  my  old  ship,  though 
I've  always  thought  as  she  went  to  the  bottom, 
from  being  badly  handled. 


THE  CLIFF  SWALLOW. 

O'kk  eddying  pool,  and  swift  wide  reach 

Of  river,  flit*  a  speck, 
Darts  through  the  rain-squall,  ski  ma  o'er  meadB 

Which  dancing  shadows  fleck — 
My  pet  cliff'Bwallow  !  yet  their  charms 

How  little  dost  thou  reck  ! 

Five  hungry  bills,  ten  beaded  eyes 

Peer  from  their  airy  dome — 
That  bright  red  cliff  where  sunshine  sleeps, 

And  purest  breves  come  ; 
Thy  hurried  flight  is  all  to  feed 

These  little  ones  at  home. 

And  yet,  mcthinks,  at  eve's  soft  glow, 

When  wakes  the  vivid  green 
Above  thy  colony,  that  glee 

May  in  thy  flight  be  seen — 
That  winged  with  lighter  motions  then 

Thou  clcav'st  the  blue  serene ! 


Or  when  beneath  the  vast  chalk  bin  ft*, 

Daring  the  crested  waves, 
Thou  sweepest,  snatching  ocean-joy 

Where  most  the  full  tide  raves  ; 
Surely  thy  heart  within  thee  leaps 

To  thread  those  dripping  caves. 

A  sudden  curve— a  flash  of  gray — 

Tby  merry  pinions  rise, 
O'erleap  the  cliff,  sail  down  the  comb. 

Chase  burnished  dragon-flies ; 
How  sweet  to  float  where  willow-weeds 

Bend  to  the  brook's  low  sighs ! 

Unlike  tby  kith  and  kin,  no  thought 

Of  man  resides  in  thee ; 
No  partnership  of  home  with  us 

Thou  choosest,  but  to  be 
Alone  with  nature  all  thy  days, 

And  as  the  wild  winds  free. 

We  men  must  slowly  change  our  place  ; 

We  live  too  near  the  earth, 
And  yet  our  souls  can  rise  and  claim 

Than  thou  still  higher  birth  ; 
Can  live  and  work  by  reason's  rule, 

And  smile  with  truer  mirth. 

What  brings  thee  to  our  northern  lands, 

In  paler  sunshine  clad  T 
Cannot  the  rich-spiced  Indian  air 

Suffice  to  make  thee  glad  ? 
Or  doth  the  East's  magnificence 

Oppress  and  leave  thee  sad  t 

Wo  ask ;  but  thou  art  silent ;  e'en 
That  clime  we  may  not  know 

Which  every  autumn  thou  dost  seek, 
Where  wintry  winds  ne'er  blow  ; 

But  lo  !  next  spring  our  well-loved 
Thy  swift  reflection  Bbew. 


And  though  thou  wilt  not  trust  thy 
To  men,  nor  near  their  homes ; 

Thou  flittest  closely  by  him,  when 
Beside  thy  haunts  he  roams ; 

Thou  flittest  gently,  as  might  one 
To  whom  no  ill  thought  comes. 

The  swift  may  circle  round  the  spu-2 ; 

The  martin  hang  her  nest 
Beneath  my  roof-tree  ;  overhead 

The  swallow  sun  his  breast ; 
Yet  dearer  thy  retiring  ways, 

Thy  quick  wing  scorning  rest 

Cliff  swallow,  ne'er  shall  hand  of  mine 

Disturb  thy  silent  flight ; 
I  hold  thee  dear  for  happy  days, 

Cheered  with  thy  presence  bright ; 
I  call  thee  friend,  though  'neath  my  caves 

Thou  never  wilt  alight. 
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MAR  LOW  AND  SANDHURST,  HALF  A 
CENTURY  AGO. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS — CHAPTER  I. 

I  have  often  met,  of  late,  with  newspaper  para- 
graphs about  Sandhurst,  which  read  unpleasantly 
to  me,  because  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the  old 
place.  What  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
them,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  or  who  is  to 
blame  ;  but  well  I  know  what  the  Military  College 
used  to  be — more  than  half  a  century  ago — and  I 
should  like  to  tell. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  made  while 
yet  an  Eton  boy.  Somebody  came  in  and  said : 
4  There 's  a  lot  of  fellows  in  red  down  my  Dame's 
Lane  ;  they  seem  to  be  hiding  in  the  ditch.*  Now, 
it  was  war-time,  and  we  were  threatened  with 
invasion  ;  but  the  French  could  never  have  got  so 
far  as  Eton  without  our  knowledge,  and  red  was 
the  right  colour — the  national  one.  Curiosity  pre- 
vailed ;  we  went  out  and  brought  these  red  men 
to  a  parley.  They  proved  to  be  a  party  of  cadets 
who  had  run  away  from  Marlow,  didn't  know  wliat 
to  do  next,  and  were  reconnoitring.  Tired  and 
hungry  the  boys  were ;  and  we  boys  welcomed 
them  and  sympathised  with  *  their  grievances, 
though  I  quite  forget  now  what  they  were.  We 
fed  them,  and  comforted  them,  and  sent  them  on 
their  way — not  rejoicing,  for  they  had  twelve  long 
miles  to  walk  back — and  began  to  suspect  they 
had  been  making  fools  of  themselves;  of  which 
they  would  soon  be  certified. 

Not  long  after  this,  my  father  said  tome:  '  Boy, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  go  into  the  army  ?'  As  soon 
as  I  could  get  my  breath,  I  answered,  in  the  bravest 
tone  I  could  assume  :  *0  yes,  sir.'  Alfieri  won  my 
heart  by  saying,  as  he  does  in  his  Autobiography, 
not  that  he  never  told  a  lie,  but  that  he  was  less  a 
liar  than  most  of  his  acquaintances.  That  high 
character,  I  claim  ;  and  yet,  on  this  occasion,  I 
hardly  spoke  truth.  I  told  the  fib  in  utter  terror— 
under  the  conviction  that  go  I  must,  and  had  better 
do  it  with  a  good  grace.  So  it  was  settled  on  the 
spot ;  and  in  due  time  my  father  handed  mc  over  to 
the  authorities  at  Marlow.    It  was  the  monthly 


examination  for  admittance  ;  but  on  this  occasion 
there  was,  besides  myself,  only  one  candidate — a 
sharp,  black,  little  fellow.  A  man  produced  two 
very  large  slates,  wrote  a  row  of  figures  all  along 
the*  top  of  one,  and  a  row  under  them  ;  then  he 
told  me :  '  Multiply  these,  and  prove  your  work 
by  division  on  the  other  side.'  Next  he  did  the 
same  for  little  blackee.  I  looked  at  my  work ;  I 
knew  how  to  do  it ;  but  it  was  so  long  that  I  might 
go  astray  and  get  bewildered  in  a  forest  of  figures. 
I  resolved,  first,  not  to  be  frightened,  and  next, 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Steadily  I  started,  steadily 
I  progressed,  and  was  just  beginning  to  think  I 
should  do  in  time,  when,  happening  to  look  at  my 
companion,  I  saw  he  had  nearly  filled  both  sides 
of  his  slate.  '  Hullo ! '  I  said,  *  you  get  along  fast* 
'Always  do,'  he  answered,  very  short  'Does  it 
come  right?'  I  asked,  rather  anxiously.  'Can't  I 
make  it,  you  fool  ?'  says  he.  So  he  did,  and  took 
it  up  boldly.  The  examiner  just  looked  to  the  end, 
saw  that  it  fitted,  and  passed  him.  By  and  by,  I 
brought  up  my  slate  ;  I  had  looked  it  carefully 
over,  and  knew  there  was  not  a  wrong  figure  ;  but 
I  did  not  get  so  much  credit  as  the  impudent 
monkey  who  had  played  such  a  trick,  but  taken  so 
little  time  about  it  He  was  a  saucy  one.  Some 
time  after,  he  fell  dangerously  iLL  The  college 
chaplain  was  sent  to  prepare  him  for  death,  but  it 
was  Mother  Hubbard's  case  over  again.  'When 
he  got  there,  the  dog  was  a-laughinV  I  know  not 
what  became  of  him :  he  should  have  made  a 
successful  soldier. 

I  was  afterwards  witness  to  a  very  different 
examination-scene  at  Sandhurst  The  candidates 
were  at  work  in  the  Board-room,  the  parents 
below,  awaiting  the  result  Just  before  the  Guard- 
room, in  the  midst  of  the  lounging  cadets,  paced  to 
and  fro  a  hard-featured,  widowed  Minerva,  of 
mature  age.  A  little  boy  came  down  to  her  from 
his  trial,  and  whimpered  '  Spun  !'  (plucked).  The 
only  answer  was  such  a  box  on  the  ear  as  sent  him 
reeling  among  us,  and  away  stalked  the  goddess. 

I  was  admitted — a  Marlow  cadet — subject  to 
military  discipline.  I  moved  by  tap  of  drum. 
After  a  supper  of  unlimited  bread  and  cheese  and 
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bad  beer,  followed  by  prayers  (witty  ones,  if  brevity 
be  the  soul  of  wit),  we  marched  off  to  bed.  And 
now  began  my  first  soldier-like  trouble.  It  was 
the  practice  to  close  the  files  to  the  utmost  You 
touched  the  one  before  you,  and  were  touched  by 
the  one  in  the  rear.  Motion  in  this  order  was 
called  the  'lock-step,'  and  having  been  brought 
from  Prussia,  was  thought  very  fine  ;  but,  to  exe- 
cute it,  you  must  move  your  foot  in  exact  time 
with  your  leader,  and  plant  it  in  the  exact  spot  he 
had  just  left  free.  This,  to  a  beginner,  was  simply 
impossible.  If  words  and  deeds  corresponded, 
cadets,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Catechism. 
'What  is  your  duty  towards  your  neighbour?' 
should  have  said:  'To  kick  his  heels  when  he 
doesn't  keep  step.'  This  duty  they  zealously  per- 
formed, and,  it  must  be  owned,  the  success  of  this 
method  of  teaching  the  lock-step  is  almost  mir- 
aculous. The  only  objection  is  its  tendency  to 
produce  a  sort  of  rawness  about  the  heels  and 
ankles  of  your  juvenile  neighbour.  The  leathern 
stock  had  a  similar  effect,  at  first,  on  the  angles  of 
his  jaws.  I  had  only  to  be  kicked  across  the 
street ;  but  one  company  slept  at  the  very  opposite 
end  of  Marlow,  ana  this  march  had  to  be  per- 
formed night  and  morning,  in  all  weathers.  It 
was  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  nobody  was 
the  worse  for  it  I  was  in  the  twenty-bedded  room, 
quite  full,  and  close  packed.  After  a  very  short 
time  allowed  for  undressing,*  a  sergeant  took  away 
the  lights,  and  then  began  the  row.  A  large 
dinner-party  is  apt  to  break  up  into  little  coteries, 
more  or  less  pleasant ;  so  did  this  large  sleeping- 
party.  And  for  their  employments :  well,  I  nave 
not  Milton  by  me  ;  so  I  must  refer  you,  at  a  ven- 
ture, to  his  description  of  Pandemonium.  I  recol- 
lect, '  Some,  apart,  sate  on  a  hill  retired,'  &c.  For 
hill,  read  bow-window,  and  these  were  the  great 
devils— lofty  spirits — musing  on  war,  and  talking 
Spain.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  I 
slipped  into  bed ;  but  my  sleep  (for  I  slept  m  spite 
of  all)  was  full  of  perils.  Toe-ing  and  launching 
were  always  going  on.  I  know  not  if  modern 
refinement  has  substituted  other  entertainments. 
A  band  of  little  assassins  would  creep  to  the  foot 
of  a  bed  whose  occupant  was  asleep,  quietly  turn 
up  the  clothes  at  the  foot,  pass  a  whip-cord  noose 
round  the  great  toe,  carry  off  the  line  to  a  distance, 
and  haul  away  till  they  pulled  the  victim  out  of 
bed.  Launching  was  01  various  sorts,  but  what  (in 
analogy  with  that  other  boyish  torture,  the  Double 
Rule  of  Three)  may  be  called  the  Double  Rule  of 
Launching,  was  thus  performed.  Two  detachments 
would  lay  hold  of  the  outer  sides  of  two  adjoining 
beds  (we  slept  on  very  light  X  bedsteads,  very 
close  together),  shoot  the  sleepers  into  the  space 
between,  throw  over  on  them,  first  beds,  then  bed- 
steads, finally  themselves  jump  on  the  top  of  the  pile, 
and  execute  a  war-dance.   I  can  only  compare  this 

*  There  was  a  military  brevity  About  tho  toilet,  but 
actual  cleanliness  was  rigidly  enforced  by  the  boys  them- 
selves. At  Sandhurst,  a  confirmed  case  of  insufficient 
washing  was  treated  by  a  public  ducking  in  the  water- 
supply  whftre  we  filled  our  jogs.  Tho  sue  of  the  tap, 
and  the  powerful  pressure,  made  this  a  severe  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  ducking  was  a  trifle  to  the  disgrace.  It 
was  very  rarely  incurred.  The  contempt  of  effeminacy 
was  as  strongly  marked  as  the  respect  for  cleanliness.  I 
will  give  an  exception  to  prove  the  jule.  A  great  lubber 
did  once  attempt  to  teach  his  fellow-soldiers  dancing,  and 
before  he  was  found  out,  had  actually  enticed  four 
pupils  to  learn  quadrilles,  then  quite  new  things.  He 
lived  to  bo  a  general. 


infernal  proceeding  to  that  of  the  Indian  Be^uni 
who  buried  her  rival  alive  under  her  own  bed,  that 
she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her 
groans. 

These  were  civil  disturbances  ;  but  we  had  OUT 
foreign  wars  besides.  A  spy  might  come  in, 
announcing  that  the  fifteen-beaded  room  were  going 
to  make  an  attack  to-night  This  was  the  room 
immediately  under  us.  Though  inferior  in  num- 
ber, our  enemies  were  superior  in  age  and  strength, 
and  generally  got  the  victory.  But  between 
the  two  was  a  little  passage-room  which  held 
only  three  beds.  The  unfortunate  dwellers  in 
them  had  no  peace;  whichever  side  attacked, 
this  was  sure  to  be  the  seat  of  war ;  the  confined 
space  made  the  fighting  more  severe,  and  the  un- 
fortunate three  got  it  on  both  sides.  All  this  time 
there  was  a  sergeant  sleeping  on  the  premises 
—sleeping— and  he,  good,  easy  man,  had  no  more 
idea  of  leaving  his  comfortable  bed  to  keep  the 
peace  among  us  than  had  his  good  wife  beside 
him.  Well,  bruises  nobody  cared  about  &nd 
nothing  worse  came  of  this  rough  play,  to  which 
use  (what  will  it  not  do  f )  pretty  soon  reconciled 
me.  There  had  been,  indeed,  some  little  time  ago, 
a  fatal  case  of  bolstering,  and  bolstering  was  accord- 
ingly prohibited,  on  pain  of  expulsion  ;  but  the 
devil  lost  little  by  that  prohibition.  It  was  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  drum  did  not  indeed,  as  at 
Linden,  '  beat  at  dead  of  night,'  but  before  day- 
light it  did.  One  of  our  twenty  had  a  monomania 
for  drumming ;  he  would  turn  out  in  the  dark,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time,  slip  down, 
and  pay  the  drummer  to  let  him  beat  the  reveille. 
The  morning  march  and  prayers  followed  in  due 
course ;  and  then  came  breakfast — bread  and  milk, 
good  and  abundant 

The  college  buildings,  ill-suited  to  this  magni- 
ficent age,  did  sufficiently  well  for  us.  We  slept 
in  three  old  hired  houses,  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  A  fourth,  with  a  large  field  in  which 
temporary  wooden  buildings  had  been  put  up, 
as  wanted,  served  for  meals  and  studies,  hospital, 
chapel,  and  house  of  correction  for  the  whole 
college — consisting  of  nearly  three  hundred  boys 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen.  In 
our  own  opinion,  at  least,  we  were  rather  soldier* 
than  school-boys.  There  was  no  fagging.  I  had, 
to  be  sure,  to  clean  my  accoutrements,  and  to 
black  my  shoes — my  own,  but  no  one  else's.  I 
had  no  master,  in  the  Eton  sense.  Save  military 
discipline,  and  decent  obedience  to  teachers,  I 
was  tree.  No  flogging.  At  first,  there  had  been 
an  attempt  to  mtroduce  this.  The  result  was 
nothing  less  than  a  gunpowder-plot — discovered 
only  just  in  time.  No  more  ammunition  was 
issued  to  such  formidable  soldiers,  Their  flints 
were  removed,  and  the  leaders  expelled.  To 
them,  it  was  probably  ruin,  as  far  as  the  military 
profession  was  concerned.  But  their  patriotism 
was  soon  forgotten,  by  those  who  reaped  the 
reward  of  it  for  flogging  was  abolished.  No 
bullying — that  is,  no  system  of  bullying ;  and  any 
really  bad  case  was  likely  to  be  summarily  dealt 
with  by  lynch-law.  I  have  known  an  offender  of 
this  description  dragged  through  the  deep  mud  of 
the  college  pond — rolled  in  it  till  he  looked  only 
fit  for  the  Humane  Society,  and  then  universally 
shunned— the  matter  being  never  noticed  by  the 
authorities.  Yet  one  case  I  do  remember  in  which 
bullying  was  rewarded.  At  the  bathing-place,  a 
big  fellow  had  just  landed,  and  was  standing  on 
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the  bank.   With  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant,  he  called 
to  a  little  boy :  '  I  say,  you,  air,  swim  across  the 
hole.'    'I  cant  swim  well  enough;  I'm  afraid.' 
'  If  you  don't  do  it  directly.  I  '11  lick  you  well.' 
This  threat  sent  the  little  fellow  on.    Bat  just  in 
the  deepest  part,  nervousness  or  fatigue  disabled 
him,  and  he  was  sinking.    The  only  swimmer 
present  was  the  bully,  who  swam  well.  Finding 
the  matter  serious,  he  just  jumped  in,  and  pulled 
the  other  ashore.   Among  us,  the  story  circulated 
as  a  great  shame,  and  a  narrow  escape.   But  a  very 
different  version  must  have  been  carried  to  the 
higher  powers — by  whom,  I  know  not.  Next 
Sunday,  on  parade,  we  were  astounded.    It  was 
usual  for  the  governor  to  inspect  the  ranks  on  a 
Sunday,  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  any- 
thing to  which  he  might  wish  to  draw  general 
attention.   Stopping  before  the  bully,  Sir  A  Hope 
addressed  him  in  the  most  nattering  language, 
called  on  us  all  to  admire  his  noble  conduct  in 
saving  his  little  comrade's  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  ;  and  informed  him  that  it  had  been  reported 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  that  the  next  Gazette 
would  contain  his  reward  in  the  shape  of  an 
ensign's  commission.    He  listened  to  all  this  in 
silence  that  might  have  passed  for  modesty ;  but  he 
did  not  blush.   We  all  listened  in  silent  indigna- 
tion.   The  matter  was  talked  over  after  parade. 
His  parents  were  known  to  be  very  poor.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  college,  they  had  no  means  of 
providing  for  him.   He  had  nearly  completed  his 
allotted  time  there,  but  had  proved  so  idle  and 
stupid,  that  it  was  most  unlikely  he  would  ever 
pass  the  requisite  examination  for  a  commission. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  determined  to 
say  nothing.    He  was  duly  gazetted ;  and  I  have 
met  him,  an  officer  in  the  army. 

The  college  had  been  originally  founded  as  a 
charitable  provision  for  the  orphans  of  officers,  to 
be  maintained  and  educated  free  of  expense  ;  and 
after  passing  an  examination,  to  be  presented  with 
commissions.  Gradually,  these  limits  were  passed. 
The  children  of  living  officers  were  admitted,  on 
payment  of  a  small  sum  proportioned  to  their  rank. 
Finally,  civilians'  sons  were  taken,  paying  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  But  ambng  the 
parents — while  I  knew  Sandhurst — were  no 
civilians  greater  or  richer  than  plain  country 
gentlemen.  No  luxury,  no  extravagance,  was 
permitted.  The  food,  on  the  whole,  plentiful  and 
wholesome,  was  quite  simple.  We  had  a  weekly 
allowance,  varying  with  the  age,  from  one  shilling 
to  two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  and  out  of  this  was 
deducted  any  damage  to  furniture,  under  the  fine 
name  of  DUapidations  (shortened  to  'Dildaps'). 
Like  all  barrack  damages  I  ever  knew,  they  were 
excessive.  Debt,  beyond  very  trifling  amounts, 
was  unknown.  One  pound  was  the  most  any  boy 
was  allowed  to  bring  to  college  with  him,  and  any 
money  known  to  be  sent  during  the  half-year  was 
taken  away.  The  old  drummer-postman  had  a 
never-failing  knack  of  detecting  a  bank-note  in  a 
letter,  and,  according  to  orders,  took  it  up  to  the 
captain,  who,  on  parade,  called  out  the  name  on 
the  address.  The  cadet  would  step  forward,  look- 
ing foolish.  His  letter  was  handed  to  him  to  open 
in  public,  and  the  enclosure  taken  possession  of  by 
the  captain,  and  duly  accounted  for  to  the  parent. 
So  simple  were  we,  that  the  easy  dodges  for  evad- 
ing this  difficulty,  which  would  occur  to  any  modern 
boy  of  the  meanest  capacity,  were  inventions  of 
later  and  degenerate  days.  Even  dainties  of  any 


kind  brought  in  to  meals  were  rigidly  confiscated 
as  soon  as  discovered.  No  fox  ever  had  a  sharper 
eye  for  an  egg  than  my  good  old  captain,  Jack 
Otter. 

I  was  too  young  to  moralise  on  this  state  of 
things  ;  I  simply  enjoyed  it.  The  finery  of  Eton 
suited  me  ilL  My  dress  was  always  shabbier  than 
my  neighbours',  and  the  shabbiest  part  of  my  dress 
was  my  breeches  pocket  Exposed  to  temptations 
in  this  condition,  my  morals  were  giving  way. 
There  are  passages  in  this  part  of  my  life  which  I  do 
not  like  to  think  of.  In  the  healthier  atmosphere 
of  the  Military  College,  honesty  and  numlinpjm  re- 
vived. Out  of  my  small  income,  I  could,  and  did, 
save ;  I  paid,  by  instalments  of  a  few  shillings, 
little  miserable  Eton  debts,  and  was  thus  relieved 
of  a  disagreeable  load.  As  for  my  dress,  I  wore 
what  every  one  about  me  did — the  ki  ngs  uniform 
(at  that  time  a  dress  which  every  Englishman  was 
proud  of,  and  every  foreigner  respected ;  now-a- 
dayB,  put  off  as  soon  as  parade  is  over,  as  if  it  were 
a  disgrace).  If  I  wanted,  to  be  smarter  than  others, 
I  had  only  to  keep  my  dress  cleaner.  I  went  to 
drill,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  liked  it  Plenty  of 
grumblers  it  made.  There  was  no  pomp  or  cir- 
cumstance about  it — no  firing,  no  music  (we  had 
one  old  drum  for  each  company),  no  light  move- 
ments. I  wonder  what  I  could  find  to  like  in  it- 
except  novelty.  At  dinner,  we  were  in  messes  of 
ten.    The  head  of  the  mess  was  indeed  a  potentate, 


and  his  patronage  was  much  abused.  I,  a  recruit, 
at  the  bottom,  looked  up  to  a  fine  leg  of  mutton, 
and  waited  patiently  for  my  share.  I  might  have 
waited  till  now.  I  got  the  bone,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  a  dish  of  potatoes,  and  there  was  bread  at 
discretion.  Nobody  minded  me.  But  I  was  ogling 
a  rice-pudding  big  enough  for  ten,  and  untouched. 
I  inquired,  timidly,  if  I  might  have  a  little.  As 
much  as  I  pleased,  was  the  answer,  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh.  Oh,  Fashion !  the  poet  should 
have  written  thy  name,  not  that  of  Happiness,  when 
he  spoke  of  '  our  being's  end  and  aim?  Here  were 
a  parcel  of  boys,  with  the  rudest  of  appetites,  and 
the  humblest  of  fare ;  but  Fashion  had  decreed 
that  rice-pudding  was  vulgar,  and  not  to  be 
eaten ;  and  they  obeyed  !  I  thanked  my  stars, 
and  swallowed  enough  to  plump  up  a  sultana 

In  games,  Marlow  was  sadly  deficient  One  of 
the  most  popular  was,  I  think,  milking  the  captain's 
cows,  which  occupied  the  grass  hall  of  our  play- 
ground. The  rest  was  gravel — the  Parade.  But 
our  bounds  extended  three  miles  from  the  college, 
including  the  town  of  Marlow,  with  which  we  had 
singularly  little  to  do.  Long  runs  (chevies)  were 
carried  to  an  extent  that  might  have  seemed 
making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  but  was  not  so  felt 
Except  for  bathing  purposes,  we  made  no  use  of 
the  Thames.  I  suppose  we  could  not  afford  boat- 
ing ;  but  nobody  seemed  to  miss  it  Foot-ball  was 
furious:  I  have  known  a  leg  broken  by  a  fair 
straight  kick.  Fights,  though  hardly  so  frequent, 
were,  I  think,  fiercer  and  more  obstinate  than  at 
Eton.  There  were  two  very  small  champions,  differ- 
ing as  a  dwarf  bulldog  does  from  a  Scotch  terrier, 
continually  going  to  law  with  their  fists.  When  not 
fighting,  they  were  bosom-friends.  I  have  seen 
them  both  in  hospital,  after  a  general  action,  taking 
sweet  counsel  together,  with  the  leeches  hanging 
to  both  their  black  eyes.  Study  I  began  to  Bee  in 
a  new  light  entirely.  The  serious  studies  of  Eton 
had  been  cricket  and  rowing ;  as  to  the  rest,  the 
weary  Greek  and  Latin,  there  was  a  general  feeling, 
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understood  and  acted  on,  if  not  expressed,  in  that 
classical  metropolis,  'What's  the  good  of  it  all?' 
Then,  from  first  to  last,  it  was  a  sham.  The  half- 
dozen  lines  got  by  heart,  at  random,  and  instantly 
forgotten ;  just  chewed,  and  spit  out.  The  books 
taken  into  school  for  no  purpose.  Yourself  put  to 
the  question  about  three  times  in  a  half-year — 
flogged,  and  done  with.  And  then  the  trade  in  old 
copies— as  shabby  a  one  as  that  in  old  clothes. 
But  at  Marlow,  there  was  reality  and  earnestness 
in  the  work,  which  was,  moreover,  in  itself  varied 
and  interesting. 

The  bill  of  fare  comprised  French,  German,  and 
Mathematics,  Modern  History  and  Geography,  Mili- 
tary Drawing  and  Fortification.  And  we  worked 
with  a  will — with  a  purpose  always  before  our 
eyes — a  purpose  which  looked  bright  to  youthful 
eyes — to  get  a  commission— to  join  the  glorious 
Peninsular  army.  Idleness  there  was — the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule — and  idlers,  thongh  not  flogged, 
were  looked  after,  and  got  little  peace.  Theiroest 
chance  was  to  get  into  nospital,  where  was  nothing 
to  do— a  charm  which  did  attract  some.  Your 
friends  would  contrive  to  pay  stolen,  and  therefore 
pleasant  visits;  to  smuggle  in  'pamphlets' — the 
equivalent  for  railway  novels — and  'stickjaw' 
(cold  plum-pudding,  light  and  wholesome  diet  for 
invalids  !).  It  was  a  sort  of  club,  but,  like  the  best 
clubs,  admission  was  not  easy.  The  surgeon  had 
learned  the  truth,  and  hardened  his  heart.  The 
most  successful  sham  was  rheumatism  ;  it  aches, 
and  makes  no  sign.  Moreover,  if  the  savage  of 
a  doctor  threatened  to  apply  spiteful  remedies, 
rheumatism  could  always  take  to  flight,  dive 
like  a  duck,  turn  like  a  hare,  and  reappear  like 
a  defeated  French  soldier.  Mustard-plasters,  hot 
and  hot,  and  kept  on  till  the  patient  roared,  proved, 
however,  in  the  end  too  mucn  for  rheumatism.  I 
began  to  take  my  slate  out  of  study,  and  work  at  it 
in  the  long  winter  evenings,  which  we  hat!  to  our- 
selves. What  would  Mr  Babbage  have  given  for 
the  power  I  then  possessed,  of  calculating  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  noisy  boys !  The  evening 
amusements  were  mimic  war — every  room  was  in 
a  state  of  siege.  I  was  laughed  at  and  badgered, 
but  I  was  obstinate.  At  last  I  concluded  a  treaty. 
'  If  you'll  let  me  work  in  my  corner,  I'll  join  every 
storming-party  as  soon  as  it's  really  going  on ; 
and  you'll  let  me  alone  again  as  soon  as  it's  over.' 

This  bargain  was  fairly  kept  on  both  sides.  After 
a  time,  my  slate  became  a  thing  of  course,  and  I 
had  even  imitators.  The  professors  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  admirable — some,  indeed,  too  good  for 
the  work.  It  was  a  pity  to  sec  such  mathemati- 
cians as  Wallace  and  Ivory  teaching  vulgar  fractions 
and  Euclid's  Elements,  i  rench  and  German  were 
taught,  and  verv  well  taught,  by  natives.  The 
French  were,  I  think,  all  refugee  gentlemen — some 
of  high  family.  The  military  staff  consisted  of 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  major  and 
adjutant,  chaplain,  and  two  surgeons  ;  besides  a 
cautain  and  a  sergeant  to  each  company.  One- 
half  were  superfluous.  What  a  good  fellow  my 
captain  was  !  Whoever  remembers  old  Jack  Otter, 
must  be  an  old  boy  himself  now  ;  but  the  remem- 
brance will  do  his  heart  good.  Plain  in  feature  as 
Socrates,  shabby  in  dress,  slouching,  in  tb<  se  days 
of  Prussian  stiffness,  roughish  in  manner,  but  with 
a  twinkle  of  fun  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  a 
wealth  of  honest,  manly  good-nature.  Talk  to 
him,  and  you  found  your  companion  was  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  a  well-informed  one  too.    Age  had 
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made  him  almost  too  easy  for  his  duties,  but  we 
did  not  like  him  the  worse  for  that 

Ah,  where  is  the  bov  with  whom,  arm-in-arm, 
I  once  strutted  up  the  High  Street  of  Maidenhead? 
We  had  run  over  five  miles,  and  were  exhibiting 
our  laced  jackets  to  the  admiration  of  young 
Maidenhead.  Oh,  Lucifer!  how  we  did  swagger! 
Suddenly,  a  voice,  as  from  the  clouds,  struck  us 
like  forked  lightning.  It  was  only  from  the  box 
of  a  stage-coach,  on  which  sat  Jack  Otter.  '  Hullo ! 
young  gentlemen,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? '  We 
stood,  stared,  ana  saluted,  in  solemn  and  guilty 
silence.  *  Why,  you  '11  be  late  for  study.'  (We 
meant  to  have  cut  it  for  once.)  '  0  no,  sir;  we'll 
try.'  'Nonsense;  you  can't  do  it:  jump  up 
behind.'  And  we  did,  speculating  on  our  fate,  as 
we  drove  homewards.  Just  coming  into  Marlow, 
the  coach  pulled  up.  Otter  pointed  to  a  footpath, 
a  short-cut  to  college.  '  Run  away,  boys,'  he  said. 
And  we  heard  no  more  of  the  matter. 

The  kingdom  of  holidays  (the  school-boy's 
heaven)  was  at  hand.  We  were  to  take  our  leave 
of  Marlow,  and  heard  wonders  about  the  grandeur 
of  the  new  college  at  Sandhurst.  Orders  came  out 
to  send  in  the  'parties.'  You  formed,  as  far  as 
might  be,  parties  of  not  less  than  three,  going  to 
the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  chaises  were  ordered 
accordingly.  The  trunks  containing  our  plain 
clothes  were  brought  out  of  store;  but  it  was  a 
point  of  fashion  for  nil  who  could  to  appear  in  a 
new  suit.  If  I  could  only  put  on  paper  the  vision 
now  before  my  mind's  eye — the  vision  of  a  home- 
ward-bound cadet  half  a  century  ago,  it  would 
be  a  sketch  worthy  of  an  antiquarian  Punch.  You 
should  have  overalls,  gray  cloth  trousers,  the 
inside  of  the  legs  of  wash-leather,  for  riding,  and 
ending  in  little  buckets  of  shining  patent-leather. 
Enormous  curb-chains,  to  keep  them  down,  were 
looped  up  in  festoons,  when  not  on  horseback ;  and. 
large,  sugar-loaf,  metal  buttons  were  sewn  broad- 
cast all  over  these  overalls.  But  the  point  in  which 
your  taste  and  elegance  were  chiefly  shewn — the 
test  of  your  costume — were  the  under- waistcoats. 
Under  a  cloth  one,  I  have  seen  as  many  as  three 
of  silk,  and  all  of  different  colours,  daintily  peep- 
ing out,  one  within  the  other,  and  suggestive  of 
circus-riding.  Long  dragoon  spurs,  fixed  to  high 
iron  heels,  lent  their  aid  to  make  a  man  (and  a 
guy)  of  the  boy,  who  only  needed  an  eye-glass.  I 
don't  think  there  was  such  a  thing  in  college. 

Long  before  daylight  on  that  December  morn- 
ing, crowds  of  chaises  were  at  the  doors  of  the  old 
houses  in  Marlow.  Lanterns  gleaming,  straw- 
rustling,  cords  knotting,  uncouth  trunks  lumber- 
ing down  (the  varieties  of  patent  marvels  in  the 
portmanteau  line  were  then  unknown),  and  awav 
we  went— the  principal  detachment  towards  Maid- 
enhead, the  road  to  London.  About  three  miles 
from  Marlow,  wa3  a  long  common  ;  this  was 
our  race-course — a  real  chanot-race.  As  was  then 
usual,  there  were  at  leaBt  half-a-dozen  tracks  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  over  and  among  the  deep 
ruts  of  which  chaises  were  making  furious 
The  winning-post  was  a  gate  at  the  end  of  the 
common — a  real  post  of  danger.  As  we  galloped 
through,  I  saw  the  gate-post  was  down,  a  chaise 
and  horses  in  the  ditch,  three  cadets  sittiug  dis- 
consolate cm  the  bank,  and  a  post-boy  carried  away 
insensible. 

My  party  had  chosen  a  circuitous  route,  for 
the  suke  of  driving  through  Eton.  On  the  trunks 
in  front  of  the  chaise,  was  a  wicker  black-bird 
 .  r 
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cage,  containing  a  game-cock,  the  property  of  one 
of  us.  The  bird  was  very  quiet,  ami  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  thing  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  coming 
home  from  some  Royal  Ornithological  College  ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  came  into  Eton,  he  woke  up, 
clapped  his  wings,  beat  his  breast  like  a  gorilla, 
crowed  his  loudest  defiance,  and  never  ceased. 
•  Long  Walk '  happened  to  be  crowded.  His  salute 
was  acknowledged  with  cheers;  and  our  passage 
was  a  triumph. 

Where  are  my  two  companions  now?  Dead 
long  ago,  I  hope,  for  the  last  I  heard  of  them  was 
—one,  a  ruined  gambler  in  India  (oh,  what  a  pity ! 
he  was  such  a  good  fellow) ;  the  other,  copying  lor 
a  law-stationer  in  London,  to  earn  bread  lor  a  wife 
and  children ! 
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BROUGHT   TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXXV.— EVIDENCE  FOB  THE  PROSECUTION. 

'The  first  evidence  which  I  shall  bring  before  you,' 
said  Mr  Penning, 4  is  that  of  Jane  Garrod — a  woman 
of  excellent  character,  and  well  known,  I  believe, 
to  several  persons  present.' 

Jane  Garrod  was  accordingly  called.  As  the 
servant  who  had  ushered  her  into  the  room  was 
going  out,  Lady  Spencelaugh  said :  '  If  Martha 
Winch  is  there,  tell  her  to  bring  me  my  salts.' 
Once  in  the  room,  Mrs  Winch  took  care  not  to 
leave  it  again.  She  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  behind 
Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  was  an  attentive  auditor  of 
all  that  followed. 

Jane  courteaied  respectfully  to  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
and  then  to  the  assembled  company  ;  and  then 
seated  herself  in  the  chair  indicated  by  Mr  Penning, 
a  short  distance  from  the  table.  She  was  a  firm- 
nerved  woman,  and  neither  her  manner,  nor  her 
voice  when  she  spoke,  betrayed  the  slightest  dis- 
composure. After  a  few  preliminary  questions 
from  Mr  Greenhough,  she  began  her  narrative  as 
under : 

'  My  name  is  Jane  Garrod,  and  I  shall  have  been 
married  eighteen  years  come  next  Lady-day.  My 
father  was  a  small  farmer  a  few  miles  from  Norman- 
ford  ;  but  he  was  too  poor  to  keep  all  his  children 
at  home,  and  when  I  was  old  enough,  I  had  to  go 
out  to  service ;  and  a  few  years  later,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  chosen  as  lady's-maid  to 
Miss  Honoria  Barry  of  Dean's  Manor — close  to 
where  my  father  lived.  Miss  Honoria  was  just 
seventeen  at  that  time,  which  was  my  own  age. 
She  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  good ;  and  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  be  near  her  without  loving 
Iter.  She  took  a  liking  to  me,  and  was  very 
kind  to  me,  and  treated  me  more  like  a  humble 
friend  than  a  paid  servant  Wherever  she  and  her 
papa  went,  I  went  with  them ;  and  we  travelled 
about  a  good  deal  at  different  times,  both  in 
England  and  abroad.  Miss  Honoria  had  many 
friends  and  acquaintances,  as  was  but  natural  to 
one  in  her  position  ;  but  the  friend  that  she  loved 
above  all  others  was  Miss  Eveleen  Denner.  They 
hud  been  school-girls  together,  and  now  they  were 
more  like  sisters  than  anything  else,  and  far  more 
devoted  to  each  other  than  many  sisters  that  I  have 
known.  Well,  it  so  fell  out,  one  Christmas,  when 
Miss  Eveleen  was  staying  at  Dean's  Manor,  that 
among  other  guests  invited  there  for  the  holidays 
came  Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh  of  Belair— at  that 
time  a  major  in  the  army,  and  his  cousin,  Captain 
Philip  Spencelaugh ;  both  over  from  India  on  leave 
of  absence.    They  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours 


at  the  Manor,  before  Sir  Arthur  was  head  over  cars 
in  love  with  Miss  Honoria,  and  his  cousin  was  as 
deeply  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Miss  Eveleen. 
There  were  ardent  lovers  in  those  days ;  and  before 
two  months  were  over,  the  double  wedding  took 
place. 

My  dear  Miss  Honoria  'was  now  Lady  Spence- 
laugh, but  that  made  no  difference  in  her  treat- 
ment of  me  ;  she  was  just  as  kind  to  me  as  she 
had  always  been.  We  lived  here  at  Eclair  for 
eight  quiet  happy  months,  and  then  both  Sir 
Arthur  and  his  cousin  were  ordered  back  to  India, 
in  consequence  of  some  frontier  war  that  had  just 
broken  out.  Well,  nothing  would  serve  the  ladies 
but  that  they  must  go  with  their  husbands  ;  and  I, 
of  course,  must  go  with  my  dear  mistress.  When 
we  reached  Bombay,  the  war  had  been  Bnuffed  out, 
and  our  soldiers  were  ordered  to  an  up-country 
station,  and  we,  of  course,  went  with  them  ;  and 
so  three  or  four  years  passed  quietly  and  pleasantly 
away,  marked  with  nothing  in  my  memory  beyond 
an  occasional  removal  to  a  fresh  station.  But, 
alter  a  time,  Captain  Spencelaugh's  lady  was  con- 
fined of  a  son  ;  and  a  little  while  afterwards,  my 
dear  mistress  brought  her  husband  a  sweet  daughter 
—no  other,  in  fact,  than  Miss  Frederica  here.  We 
had  just  been  celebrating  baby's  second  birthday, 
when  cholera  of  a  very  bad  kind  broke  out  at  tho 
station,  and  among  its  first  victims  were  Sir  Arthur 
Spencelaugh  and  his  poor  wife.  They  were  well  in 
the  morning,  and  dead,  both  of  them,  at  sunset ; 
and  they  were  buried  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  at 
daybreak  next  morning.  The  last  words  my  dear 
mistress  said,  and  they  were  all  she  had  strength  to 
say,  were  :  "  Take  care  of  baby  ; "  and  I  promised 
her  solemnly  that,  with  Heaven's  help,  I  would  do 
so  as  far  as  in  me  lay.  The  captain's  wife  was 
away  on  a  visit  at  the  time,  but  the  shock  nearly 
killed  her  when  she  heard  the  news  ;  and  as  her 
health  had  been  delicate  for  some  time,  the  captain 
(now  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh,  the  lute  baronet's 
oidy  child  being  a  daughter)  determined  at  once  to 
send  her  back  to  England,  together  with  his  own 
child,  and  his  cousin's  orphan  girl.  So  we  all  went 
down  to  Bombay,  and  everything  was  got  ready  for 
the  voyage.  But  misfortune  still  followed  us  ;  for 
on  what  was  to  have  been  the  very  last  day  of  our 
stay,  as  Lady  Spencelaugh  was  riding  out,  her 
horse  shied  suddenly,  and  threw  her.  Her  leg  was 
broken  by  the  fall ;  and  although  everything  was 
done  for  her  that  could  be  done,  fever  set  in,  and 
she  was  dead  in  less  than  a  week.  I  thought  for  a 
time  that  Sir  Philip  would  have  gone  crazy,  but  it 
takes  a  deal  of  grief  to  kill ;  and,  besides,  he  had 
his  little  son  to  live  for ;  so  he  got  leave  of  al«cnce, 
and  we  all  came  over  to  England  together — the 
baronet,  his  son,  little  Miss  Frederica,  myself,  and 
an  ayah,  or  native  nurse,  who  was  in  charge  of  tho 
little  motherless  lad,  with  me  to  look  after  them 
both.  This  ayah,  who  was  never  any  favourite  of 
mine,  was  seut  back  to  India  a  few  months  after 
our  arrival,  the  climate  of  England  being  too  cold 
for  her.  We  came  to  Belair,  ami  I  and  the  children 
settled  down  here ;  but  Sir  Philip  soon  left  us,  and 
went  to  London,  for  his  melancholy  got  the  master 
of  him  in  the  country.  At  the  end  of  about 
eighteen  months,  we  heard  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  again ;  and  presently  he  came  down  to 
Belair  with  his  bride,  the  present  Lady  Spencelaugh. 
As  it  had  happened  after  his  first  marriage,  so  it 
happened  now  :  scarcely  was  the  honeymoon  over, 
when  he  was  summoned  back  to  India.  This  time, 
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he  went  alone.  A  short  time  after  Sir  Philip 
had  left  England,  Miss  Frederica's  health  became 
delicate,  and  the  doctors  recommended  change  of 
air;  so  we  went  to  Pevsey  Bay,  she  and  I,  and 
were  away  for  about  six  months.  This  was  two 
or  three  months  after  Mr  Gaston  was  born.  Lady 
Spencelaugh  drove  over  every  fortnight  or  so,  to 
eee  how  we  were  getting  on,  besides  which,  I  had 
instructions  to  write  to  her  Ladyship  every  few 
days,  so  that  she  might  know  how  Miss  Frederica's 
health  was  progressing.  It  was  while  we  were 
staying  at  Pevsev  Bay  that  news  came  to  us  of 
Master  Arthur's  illness  and  death ;  and  I  remember 
as  if  it  was  only  yesterday,  our  mourning  things 
being  sent  over  by  the  Normanford  carrier  ;  and 
after  we  got  back  home,  the  first  place  Miss 
Frederica  and  I  went  to  was  Belair  church,  to  see 
the  marble  tablet  which  had  been  put  up  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  child.  I  stayed  with  Miss 
Fred  en  ca  a  year  or  two  longer,  till  she  was  taken 
out  of  my  hands,  and  put  under  the  care  of  a 
governess  ;  and  I  was  then  free  to  marry,  for  I  had 
been  engaged  many  years,  and  Abel  Garrod,  my 
present  husband  that  is,  was  getting  tired  of 
waiting.' 

'A  very  interesting  piece  of  family  history,'  said 
Mr  Greenhough  testily,  as  Jane  paused  for  a 
moment ;  'but  really,  I  dont  see  in  what  way  it 
bcare  upon  the  case  now  under  consideration.' 

'  Mrs  Garrod,  I  believe,  has  not  quite  finished 
yet,'  said  Mr  Penning  drily. 

Mr  Greenhough  shrugged  his  shoulders,  glanced 
at  his  watch,  and  began  to  bite  the  end  of  his  quill 
viciously. 

'Captain  Spencekugh—that  is,  the  late  SirPhiKp' 
— resumed  Jane,  1  on  his  visits  to  Dean's  Manor,  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  younger  brother, 
named  Reginald,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  be  a 
barrister,  but  who  afterwards  went  out  to  Canada. 
and  died  there  a  few  years  later.  I  saw  Mr  Reginald 
many  different  times,  and  had  often  occasion  to 
speak  to  him,  and  have  had  presents  from  him,  so 
that  I  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  as  to  his 
appearance.  One  evening  last  autumn,  as  I  was 
walking  through  the  waiting-room  at  Kingsthorpe 
Station,  I  certainly  thought  that  I  saw  his  ghost 
before  me.  I  was  quite  scared,  so  striking  was  the 
likeness  between  the  man  I  saw  before  me  and  my 
late  master's  youngest  brother.  I  never  thought  of 
asking  who  the  stranger  was,  but  set  it  down  as  a 
mere  chance  likeness,  and  forgot  all  about  it  after  a 
few  days ;  that  is,  I  forgot  all  about  it  till  I  saw 
the  stranger  again.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  was 
when  he  was  brought  to  my  door  by  the  Kings- 
thorpe carrier,  who  had  found  him  lying  wounded 
and  insensible  in  the  high-road.  I  recognised  him 
again  in  an  instant  as  the  stranger  I  had  seen  for  a 
moment  one  evening  about  two  months  before ; 
but,  gentlemen,  I  should  quite  fail  in  expressing  to 
you  what  I  felt  when  the  doctor,  on  stripping  the 
wounded  man's  shoulder  to  examine  his  nurt, 
pointed  out  to  me  a  strange  mark  on  that  shoulder, 
exactly  similar  to  the  mark  which  I  knew  to  have 
been  on  the  shoulder  of  Master  Arthur,  who  had 
died  twenty  years  before :  there  it  certainly  was, 
line  for  line,  as  I  so  well  remembered  it 

I  have  already  said  that  we  brought  an  ayah 
with  us  from  India,  who  had  charge  of  Master 
Arthur,  under  me,  and  who  was  sent  back  home 
after  a  very  short  stay  in  England.  This  woman 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  boy,  and  before 
she  left  Belair,  while  I  was  away  for  a  few  days 
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burying  my  mother,  she  contrived,  by  some  means 
best  known  to  herself,  to  mark  him  on  the  left 
shoulder  with  the  figure  of  a  coiled  snake  hold- 
ing a  lotos-flower  in  its  mouth,  done  in  faint 
blue  lines,  which  nothing  could  ever  rub  out.  I 
was  sorelv  vexed  when  I  got  to  know  about  it ;  and 
I  scolded'  the  woman  rarely ;  but  you  see  it  was 
done,  and  couldn't  be  undone.  I  mentioned  it 
privately  to  Lady  Spencelaugh,  but  I  never  spoke 
of  it  to  Sir  Philip—  L  was  afraid  of  his  anger.  Both, 
the  lotos  and  the  snake,  as  you  gentlemen  are 
perhaps  aware,  are  sacred  symbols  among  the 
Hindus  ;  and  the  ayah  said  the  mark  was  a  charm 
which  would  carry  the  child  safely  through  many 
dangers,  and  that  would  bring  him  back  to  life 
when  everybody  thought  he  was  dead.  Of  course, 
I  set  no  store  by  her  gibberish ;  but  I  must  say,  I 
was  startled  when  I  saw  on  the  shoulder  of  Mr 
John  English  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  mark 
which  I  knew  to  have  been  on  the  shoulder  of 
Master  Arthur  Spencelaugh,  dead  twenty  years 
before.  And  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say  at  present' 

'  And  quite  enough,  too,'  muttered  Mr  Green- 
hough. 

The  vicar  had  been  taking  copious  notes  \  and  the 
baronet  had  tried  to  follow  his  example,  but  had 
got  the  tail  of  one  sentence  so  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  the  beginning  of  another,  thai,  after 
several  vain  efforts  to  make  some  sense  of  what 
he  had  already  written,  he  gave  up  the  task  in 
despair.  Said  the  lawyer  to  the  vicar:  'You  do 
not,  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  attach  much  importance 
to  the  evidence  of  this  woman  ? ' 

'Not  much,  certainly,  as  the  case  stands  at 
present,'  returned  the  vicar.  '  Her  evidence  seems 
to  rest  on  nothing  stronger  than  one  of  those  coinci- 
dences which  are  by  no  means  so  unfrequent  in  real 
life  as  some  people  imagine.  Still,  I  believe  Jane 
Garrod  to  be  a  strictly  honest  woman  ;  one  who 
would  speak  the  truth  conscientiously,  as  far  as  she 
knows  it' 

'  Just  so — as  far  as  she  knows  it,'  said  the  lawyer 
drily.  *  Half-truths  are  always  dangerous  things  to 
handle.' 

'Well,  let  us  proceed  a  little  further,  and  see 
what  more  we  can  elicit'  said  the  vicar.  '  Who  is 
your  next  witness,  Mr  Penning  ? ' 

'  What  I  propose  to  do  next/  said  Mr  Penning, 
'is  to  read  to  you  the  evidence  of  one  James 
Billings,  formerly  a  footman  at  Belair,  afterwards 
transported  for  burglary,  and  now  just  released 
from  Portland,  after  serving  out  a  second  sentence.' 

*  Oh,  ho  !'  said  Mr  Greenhough  grimly.  '  Pretty 
company  you  are  introducing  us  to  1  I  wonder 
what  value  any  jury  would  attach  to  the  evidence 
of  such  a  double-dyed  scoundrel.  But  why  is  not 
the  fellow  himself  here  V 

'I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  produce  him  in 
person  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,' "said  Mr  Pen- 
ning. '  I  can,  however,  have  him  here  for  you  by 
to-morrow  morning,  if  you  wish  it  Meanwhile,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  read  this  statement, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Billings  himself  with- 
out any  assistance.' 

'  Pray  proceed,  sir,'  said  the  vicar ;  whereupon 
Mr  Penning  read  as  under : 

*  According  to  promise  made  and  given,  I,  James 
Billings,  otherwise  known  as  "Jim  the  Downy," 
now  proceed  to  put  down  on  paper  some  Recollec- 
tions of  my  Early  Life. 

'  To  begin  at  the  beginning.    You  know  already 
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that  I  was  footman  at  Belair,  but  you  don't  know 
how  I  came  to  fill  that  situation  ;  and  I  must  add 
a  few  words  of  explanation,  bo  that  you  may  under- 
stand better  what  follows.  My  father  was  a  well- 
known  begging-letter  writer,  which  accounts  for  my 
education ;  and  all  my  family  were  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  the  profession.  But  my  governor 
got  lagged  at  hut,  and  my  two  brothers  came  to 
grief  in  another  way ;  and  I  got  Buch  a  siskening 
of  the  whole  business,  that  I  determined  to  try 
what  honesty  would  do  towards  making  my  fortune. 
Not  to  bother  you  with  what  you  wouldn't  care  to 
hear  about,  I  got  a  footman's  place  at  last ;  and 
two  or  three  yeans  later,  I  went  into  the  service  of 
Lady  Spencelaugh  on  her  marriage  ;  and  so,  m 
course  of  time,  round  myself  at  Belair.  I  liked 
a  footman's  life  well  enough  for  some  things — 
there  was  no  hard  work  to  do,  and  plenty  of  time 
for  reading  the  newspapers ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  making  my 
fortune.  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  fell  in  with 
Nance  Fennell,  who  was  living  with  her  mother 
at  White  Grange,  and  I  used  to  go  there  to  see  her 
as  often  as  I  could  find  time. 

*  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  one  of  my  sisters 
was  married  to  Charley  Wing,  a  noted  cracksman 

nouseDreater.  i^naney  oitcn  proiessea.  to  De 
sorry  that  I  had  taken  to  such  a  du fling  way  of 
getting  a  living ;  and  said  that  a  young  fellow  of 
my  abilities,  with  proper  instruction,  might  have 
done  something  splendid  in  his  own  line ;  and 
would  often  invite  me  to  join  him.  One  day 
Charley  met  me,  and  said :  u  Your  people  often  go 
to  Sedgeley  Court,  and  you  go  with  them."  "  Yes," 
said  I.  "Well,"  said  he,  "me  and  my  pal,  Bill 
Stuckley,  have  got  a  plant  on  there.  There's  no 
end  of  plate  in  the  house  ;  and  just  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  while  they  are  having  so  much  company, 
the  old  dowager  keeps  all  her  diamonds  at  home. 
Now,  I  want  you,  next  time  you  go  there,  to  make 
me  a  careful  plan  of  the  house,  and  to  ascertain  all 
you  can  about  the  position  and  strength  of  the 
plate-chest ;  and  if  the  crack  conies  ou  all  right, 
you  shall  have  a  fair  share  of  the  swag,  and  then 
you  can  marry  that  girl  that  you  are  so  sweet  on, 
and  hook  it  to  Australia."  I  took  the  bait  after  a 
while,  and  agreed  to  do  as  he  wanted.  Perhaps 
Charley  would  have  wanted  to  crack  Belair,  only 
he  knew  from  me  that  while  Sir  Philip  was  away 
in  India,  all  the  family  plate  was  kept  at  the 
banker's. 

*  At  this  time  there  was  living  at  Belair,  Lady 
Spencelaugh  and  her  baby  son  ;  Master  Arthur 
Spencelaugh,  the  baronet's  son  by  his  first  mar- 
riage, a  lad  about  five  years  old ;  and  Miss  Frederica 
Spencelaugh,  the  daughter  of  the  last  baronet,  both 
of  whose  parents  had  died  in  India.  After  a  time, 
Miss  Frederica  was  sent  away  with  her  nurse  to 
some  sea-side  place  for  the  good  of  her  health  ;  and 
a  few  weeks  alter  that,  it  was  reported  among  ua 
servants  down  stairs  that  Master  Arthur  was  lying 
very  ill  up-stairs  of  some  catching  fever ;  and 
orders  were  given  that  nobody  was  to  go  near  the 
room  except  the  doctor,  and  the  woman  who  had 
volunteered  to  nurse  him.  This  woman  was  a 
Mrs  Winch,  the  landlady  of  the  Hand  and  Dagger 
at  Normauford,  and  my  Lady's  confidante  in  every- 
thing (it  seems  they  had  known  one  another  when 
girls) ;  and  everybody  said  it  was  very  good  of  her 
to  run  the  risk.  The  doctor  who  saw  the  boy  was 
Mrs  Winch's  brother ;  his  name  was  Kreefe — a 
laine,  squint-eyed  man,  and  not  one  of  your  swell 


doctors  by  any  means.  Well,  Master  Arthur  got 
worse  and  worse,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died — at 
least  we  were  told  so ;  and  so  particular  was  Mrs 
Winch  that  nobody  should  run  the  risk  of  catching 
the  fever  but  herself,  that  when  the  undertaker's 
men  brought  the  coffin,  she  made  them  leave  it 
outside  the  room,  and  said  she  would  do  the  rest 
herself.  So  we  were  all  put  into  black,  and  there 
was  a  quiet  funeral  one  morning ;  and  everybody 
thought  they  had  seen  the  last  of  poor  Master 
Arthur. 

'On  the  second  night  afteT  the  funeral,  I  had 
an  engagement  to  meet  Crack  Charley  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  east  plantation.  We  kept  early  hours 
at  Belair ;  and  at  that  time  of  night  I  was  obliged 
to  let  myself  out  and  in  again  unknown  to  any- 
body ;  but  that  wasn't  difficult  to  manage.  I  had 
seen  Charley,  and  was  coming  back  along  the 
gravelled  path  that  runs  round  the  east  wing  of  the 
HaU,  when  what  should  I  hear  but  a  child's  thin 
voice,  that  sounded  close  by  me,  but  whether  above 
or  below.  I  couldn't  tell,  crying:  "Help— help! 
Please  ask  them  to  let  me  out."  I  looked  round, 
but  could  see  nobody,  and  my  blood  ran  cold  all 

over  me.   I  called  out :  "  Who  the  d  are  you  ? 

and  what  place  do  you  want  to  be  let  out  of  ?'  "  I 
am  Master  Arthur/'  said  the  child's  voice,  "and  I 
have  been  shut  up  here  ever  such  a  long  time.  Oh, 
do  please  beg  of  them  to  let  me  out  !'*  I  swear  you 
might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  sneeze  when 
I  heard  these  words.  I  had  watched  this  lad's 
funeral  only  a  few  hours  before,  yet  here  he  was. 
still  alive,  and  speaking  to  me !  With  a  good  deal 
of  bother,  I  made  out  where  he  was  ;  and  then  I 
got  one  of  the  gardener's  ladders,  and  planting  it 
against  the  wall,  which  just  there  is  thickly  covered 
with  ivy,  I  climbed  up  it,  and  so  found  the  spot 
where  the  voice  came  from.  It  was  a  long  narrow 
slit  in  the  thick  wall  of  what  is  the  oldest  part  of 
the  Hall,  lighting  a  small  room,  which  no  doubt  had 
often  been  used  as  a  hiding-place  in  the  old  troubled 
times.  This  opening,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was 
entirely  hidden  from  the  outside  by  a  thick  curtain 
of  ivy.  "  Who  shut  you  up  here,  Master  Arthur  ? " 
I  said,  speaking  to  him  through  the  slit  in  the  wall. 
"  My  Lady,  and  that  woman  with  die  caf  s  eyes,"  he 
said — meaning  Mrs  Winch.  "  How  long  have  you 
been  here  1"  I  asked.  "  I  dont  know  now  long, 
because  I  always  feel  so  sleepy  here  ;  but  a  very 
long  time."  he  said.  "  That  V  you,  Billings,  is  it 
not  ?  I  know  your  voice.  Will  you  please  to 
shake  hands  with  me  V  I  squeezed  my  hand  into 
the  slit  as  far  as  I  could,  and  then  I  felt  his  cold 
little  fingers  grasp  mine.  "  Thank  you,"  he  said,  in 
his  sweet,  melancholy  way,  as  he  let  go  my  hand 
again  ;  and  I  had  a  very  queer  feeling  round  my 
heart  for  some  minutes  afterwards.  I  talked  to 
him  a  little  while  longer ;  then  he  said :  "  I  think 
I  must  get  down  now,  Billings — I  am  standing  on 
two  chairs  placed  on  the  table — as  1  am  getting  very 
sleepy  again,  and  I  might  fall,  you  know.  You 
will  ask  them  to  let  me  out,  will  you  not  f  Good- 
night, and  God  bless  you?  Billings  I" 

'On  my  soul,  I  don't  like  to  put  it  down !  but  I 
betrayed  my  promise  to  that  chUd,  and  never  men- 
tioned to  any  one  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  I 
have  done  many  a  rascally  trick  in  my  time,  but 
that  was  the  wickedest  of  them  all  Instead 
of  doing  what  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  said 
to  myself:  "My  Lady  has  got  a  little  private 
game  of  her  own  on  here.  If  I  can  only  make 
my  self  master  of  it.  she  will  pay  me  well  to  keep 
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the  secret."  So  I  determined  to  keep  my  eyes 
open.  I  had  not  long  to  watch,  for  the  very  next 
night,  about  11  p.m.,  a  little  covered  cart,  driven 
by  Kreefe,  came  up  to  one  of  the  side-doors  ;  and 
presently  Mrs  Winch  came  out,  carrying  the  child 
in  her  arms,  fast  asleep.  She  got  into  the  cart  with 
him  ;  the  cover  was  tied  down,  and  the  doctor 
drove  off  with  his  load.  I  heard  them  say  some- 
thing about  White  Grange,  so  I  stole  away  by  a 
near  footpath  across  the  moors,  and  was  there, 
hidden  in  the  thick  thorn-tree  that  grows  juat 
inside  the  boundary- wall,  when  Kreefe  drove  up 
to  the  door.  Old  Job  Sandvson  came  out  with  a 
lantern,  and  himself  carried  the  lad,  still  asleep, 
into  the  house  ;  and  there  he  was  hidden  away  for 
six  weeks  in  one  of  the  top  rooms  of  White  G range. 
Nance  Fennell  told  me  all  about  it  afterwards.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs  Winch  and  the  doctor 
went  one  night  to  White  Grange  with  the  same 
little  covered  cart,  and  took  the  lad  away  ;  and  as 
to  what  became  of  him  afterwards,  I  know  nothing, 
only  Nance  said  that  she  happened  to  overhear  that 
they  were  going  to  Liverpool  But  I  do  happen  to 
know  that  just  at  that  very  time  Kreefe  and  his 
wife  left  Normanford  ;  and  it  was  given  out  that 
they  had  gone  to  America. 

4  Well,  I  thought  after  this  that  I  had  got  a  clear 
case  against  my  Lady,  such  a  one  as  ought  to  bring 
me  in  something  handsome ;  and  so  it  would 
have  done,  had  not  other  things  turned  out  badly. 

Court  was  safely  cracked,  and  I  got  my 


share  of  the  plunder  ;  but  unfortunately  the  police 
got  hold  of  Bill  Stucklcy  for  it,  and  ho  peached 
when  in  prison ;  besides  which,  my  plan  of  the 
house  was  found  on  him  ;  so  one  fine  morning,  he 
and  1  and  Charley  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that 
we  were  to  be  sent  on  our  travels  into  foreign  parts 
for  several  years  to  come.  Before  sailing,  I  seut  a 
message  to  Lady  Spencelaugh,  telling  her  I  wanted  to 
see  her  on  important  business ;  but  either  she  never 
got  the  message,  or  else  she  wouldn't  come.  But  the 
secret  was  one  that  would  keep,  and  I  determined 
to  keep  it  till  I  got  back  home.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years,'  I  found  myscli  in  the  old  country  again, 
hard  up.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  as  soon  as 
I  got  the  means,  I  would  run  down  to  Belair, 
and  pay  my  Lady  a  visit.  Before  I  could  do  this, 
however,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  friend  of  Charley's, 
and  was  persuaded  to  join  him  in  a  little  affair,  for 
which  we  both  got  into  trouble  ;  and  the  rest  you 
know. 

'And  now  you've  got  the  whole  boiling  out  of 
me  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  I 'm  a  cursed  fool  for 
my  pains.  I  ain't  a  superstitious  cove,  but  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  if  1  had  acted  square  by  the  lad, 
as  1  promised  him,  thing9  might  nave  gone  more 
square  with  me.  But,  what  can't  be  cured  must  be 
endured.  One  thing  1  do  know — that  writing  is 
deuced  dry  work  ;  so,  now  that  this  job  is  well  out 
of  hand,  I'm  dead  nuts  on  to  a  tumbler  of  old 
rum,  and  a  pipe  of  choice  negro-head. — Youre  to 
command,  Jim  Billings." 

lP.S.~ I  haven't  bothered  you  with  any  dates  in 
my  letter,  but  I  can  give  you  them  all  as  pat  as 
ninepence,  whenever  you  may  want  them.' 
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'  A  very  characteristic  production ! '  said  Mr 
Greenhough,  as  Mr  Penning  finished  reading  the 
ex -convict  s  statement.  «  Mr  James  Billings's  old 
skill  as  a  begging-letter  impostor  has  stood  him  in 


food  stead  in  that  ingenious  piece  of  composition, 
'augh!    The  whole  narrative  is  redolent  of  the 
Old  Bailey  f ' 

The  baronet  chuckled,  and  then  instantly  became 
grave  again,  as  though  he  had  been  caught  in  some 
dereliction  of  duty.  The  vicar,  too,  looked  very 
grave,  and  was  conning  his  notes  seriously.  Mr 
Greenhough  had  a  strong  opinion  of  the  vicar's 
clear  good  sense,  and  he  felt  vaguely  uneasy  at  the 
expression  of  that  gentleman's  face  ;  for  the  lawyer 
himself  was  quite  serious  in  believing  that  the 
whole  affair  was  nothing  more  than  an  ingenious 
conspiracy  got  up  to  defraud  the  rightful  heir. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  said  no  word,  but  sat  quite 
still,  with  one  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  faithful 
friend,  Martha  Winch ;  and  with  her  eyes  bent 
mostly  on  Gaston— that  son  for  whose  sake  she  bad 
risked  so  much.  Gaston  himself  sat  biting  his 
nails  moodily.  The  olive  of  his  cheek  had  paled 
somewhat  during  the  last  half  hour.  Title,  houses, 
and  lands  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  under  his 
feet  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  begun  to  realise  them  as 
being  all  his  own.  BT  he  were  not  Sir  Gaston 
Spencelaugh,  the  richest  baronet  in  all  Monkshire, 
what  would  become  of  him,  by  Jove !  with  that 
threatening  array  of  bills,  and  duns,  and  post-obits 
hemming  him  in,  and  stopping  up  every  avenue  of 
escape ;  and  ready  to  swoop  down  upon  him  the 
moment  his  misfortune  should  get  wind,  and  crush 
him  remorselessly,  as  by  the  peine  forte  et  dure  ! 
He  would  6hoot  himself ;  by  Jove !  that 's  what  he 
would  do — it  was  the  most  gentlemanly  mode  of 
writing  Finis  to  one's  Memoirs— and  give  them  all 
the  slip  that  way. 

'  What  further  evidence  have  you  to  offer  in 
support  of  this  extraordinary  charge  ? '  said  the 
vicar  at  last,  breaking  a  silence  that  was  becoming 
oppressive  to  every  one. 

The  next  evidence  put  in  by  Mr  Penning  was 
that  of  Margaret  Fennell,  at  present  a  resident 
in  GreUier's  Almshouses ;  who  deposed,  that  in 
a  certain  month  of  a  certain  year,  Martha  Winch, 
and  her  brother,  Jeremiah  Kreefe,  took  to  the 
house  known  as  White  Grange  a  boy,  apparently 
about  five  years  of  age  ;  which  child,  after  being 
kept  locked  up  in  the  said  White  Grange  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  was  taken  away  one  evening 
after  dark  by  the  two  before-named  persons,  and 
never  seen  by  her,  Margaret  Fennell,  afterwards. 

Mr  Penning  next  brought  forward  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Edwin,  ex-master  of  the  Foundation  School 
at  Normanford  ;  who  deposed  to  having  been  at 
Liverpool  on  a  certain  day  of  a  certain  year,  and  to 
there  seeing  Dr  Kreefe,  his  wife,  and  Airs  Winch, 
accompanied  by  a  boy,  apparently  about  five  years 
old,  alight  from  a  cab  at  one  of  the  docks.  Mr 
Edwin  further  deposed  to  seeing  Mrs  Winch  bid 
farewell  to  her  brother  and  his  wife  ;  and  to  seeing 
the  two  latter,  accompanied  by  the  child,  go  on 
board  a  vessel  named  the  Lone  Star,  which  vessel, 
as  he  found  from  after-inquiry,  was  advertised  to 
sail  for  New  York  at  high- water  that  very  day. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  put  in  by  Mr  Penning 
was  the  Statement  written  by  John  English  at 
Pevsey  Bay,  and  sent  by  him  to  Miss  Spencelaugh. 
Mr  Penning  read  this  Statement  aloud,  as  he  had 


done  the  previous  evidence.  In  it,  as  may  be 
remembered,  John  English  spoke  of  his  early  life 
in  America  with  the  Kreefes  ;  and  how  the  lame 
doctor  had  at  last  contrived  to  get  rid  of  him.  He 
mentioned  his  recognition  of  the  doctor's  portrait 
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at  the  Hand  and  Dagger;  and  how  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  note  intended 
for  Lady  Spencelaugh;  and  of  his  sudden  dismissal 
from  Belair  the  day  after  Mrs  Winch's  return  to 
Normanford ;  together  with  various  other  minor 
matters,  some  of  which  had  been  brought  out  more 
strongly  in  the  previous  evidence,  but  all  tending 
to  establish  the  truth  of  his  story. 

1  This  concludes  our  case  as  it  stands  at  present,' 
said  Mr  Penning  as  he  refolded  John's  manuscript 
*  In  the  absence  of  Mr  English,  as  I  must  still 
continue  to  call  him,'  said  the  vicar,  *  I  really  don't 
see  what  further  steps  can  possibly  be  taken  in 
this  matter.  But  perhaps  Lady  Spencelaugh  may 
have  something  to  say  to  all  this  ? 

Mr  Greenhough  was  whispering  earnestly  with 
my  Lady  and  Mrs  Winch,  and  presently  he  came 
forward,  and  addressing  the  vicar  and  the  baronet, 
said  :  '  Lady  Spencelaugh  desires  me  to  deny  most 
emphatically  the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained 
j  in  the  statements  just  read  to  you  by  Mr  Penning, 
bo  far  as  they  affect  her  Ladyship.  The  evidence 
of  the  convict  Billings  she  states  to  be  without  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  in  fact — at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  late  Master 
Arthur  Spencelaugh :  whether  the  rest  of  it  be 
true  or  false,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  Mrs 
Winch,  the  respected  landladv  of  the  Hand  and 
Dagger,  is  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  was 
a  child  taken  to  White  Orange  by  herself  and 
brother,  and  that  the  same  child  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Dr  Kreefe  to  America ;  but  that  the  child 
in  question  was  Master  Arthur  Spencelaugh,  she 
most  positively  denies.  At  the  proper  time  and 
place,  Mrs  Winch  will  be  prepared  to  prove  who 
the  child  really  was,  and  explain  why  it  was  found 
necessary  to  get  him  out  ot  the  country  in  such  a 
surreptitious  manner.  For  the  rest,  until  this 
Mr  English  turns  up,  and  proves  his  own  case 
more  completely,  and  to  better  purpose,  than  his 
advocates  have  done  for  him,  we  shall  sit  down 
contented  with  the  nine  points  of  the  law  which 
we  have  in  our  favour.  We  don't  think  that 
this  Mr  English  ever  will  turn  up  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood again.  We  believe  him  to  have  been 
wise  in  his  generation,  and  to  have  "  made  tracks," 
as  the  Yankees  say.  Should  he,  however,  have 
the  rare  impudence  ever  to  shew  his  face  in  this 
part  of  the  country  again,  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  have  him  arrested  as  a  common  impostor.  Six 
months'  oakum-picking  would,  I  opine,  go  far 
towards  checking  his  ambitious  proclivities  for  the 
future.  I  may  add  that  Lady  Spencelaugh  cannot 
but  feel  intensely  grieved  that  any  one  for  whom 
she  has  felt  so  warm  an  affection  as  she  has  for 
Miss  Spencelaugh,  should  have  taken  a  course  60 
unwarranted,  so  opposed  to  sense  and  good-feel- 
ing.' Here  Mr  Greenhough  caught  the  vicar's 
eye  fixed  on  him,  and  there  was  something  in  it 
which  told  him  he  had  better  stop.  'But  the 
subject  is  a  painful  one,  and  I  refrain  from  adding 
more,'  he  said,  and  then  sat  down. 

Mr  Penning  rose.  •  We  are  not  here  to  bandy 
accusations,'  he  said, 1  but  to  set  right,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  a  great  apparent  wrong.  As  stated  by  me 
before,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  Mr  English ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  that  gentleman  does  return,  he  will  be  able 
to  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  at 
present  seems  so  inexplicable.  It  is  easy  to  call 
any  man  an  impostor;  but  in  the  present  case  the 
term  is  a  simple  absurdity,  as  no  one  knows  better 
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than  Mr  Greenhough  himself.  The  facts  which 
have  been  laid  before  you  to-day  having  come  to 
Miss  Spenfcclaugh's  knowledge,  too  late,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  for  Sir  Philip  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
them,  Miss  Spencelaugh  felt  that  this  occasion, 
more  than  any  other,  was  the  one  on  which  she 
ought  to  relieve  herself  of  a  responsibility  which 
she  was  no  longer  prepared  to  carry  alone.  On 
you,  reverend  sir,  and  on  your  colleague,  as  exe- 
cutors under  the  will  of  the  late  lamented  head  of 
this  family,  that  responsibility  must  now  devolve  ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  person  chiefly  concerned, 
it  will  rest  with  you  to  decide,  from  what  you  have 
heard,  as  to  what  steps,  if  any,  you  may  deem  it 
requisite  to  take  in  the  present  contingency.  What- 
ever decision  you  may  arrive  at,  Miss  Spencelaugh 
will  abide  by ;  but  to  say,  as  mv  legal  friend  has  said, 
that  the  lady  in  question  ought  to  have  kept  back 
the  evidence  which  yon  have  heard  this  morning, 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  she  ought  to  have 
made  herself  accessory  after  the  fact  to  what^  if 
our  case  be  a  genuine  one,  is  one  of  the  most  base 
and  cruel  conspiracies  that  ever  came  within  the 
range  of  my  experience.  I  say  this  without  the 
slightest  imputation  on  any  person  or  persons  here 
present.  We  can,  however,  go  one  step  further  in 
this  extraordinary  business,  and  one  only;  but 
that  step,  if  you  are  willing  to  sanction  it,  may 
prove  a  most  important  one  in  testing  the  value 
of  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  you 
to-day — that  evidence  which  my  legal  friend  has 
denounced  as  a  wholesale  piece  of  imposture. 
Gentlemen,  we  can  open  the  coffin  whieh  is  said  to 
contain  the  body  of  Master  Arthur  Spencelaugh' 

At  these  ominous  words,  a  low  cry  of  agony 
burst  irrepressibly  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Spence- 
laugh, and  a  deathlike  whiteness  overspread  her 
face.  Gaston,  thinking  she  was  going  to  faint, 
sprang  to  her  side ;  but  she  waved  him  impatiently 
away,  and  straightened  herself  presently,  and 
summoned  back  a  little  colour  to  her  cheeks,  as 
though  she  were  afraid  lest  any  one  should  see  how 
powerfully  Mr  Penning's  last  words  had  affected 
her.  They  had  taken  every  one  in  the  room  by 
surprise.  Mr  Greenhough  was  fairly  puzzled.  His 
scepticism  was  beginning  to  be  shaken  in  spite  of 
himself.  Up  to  this  moment,  he  had  really  looked 
upon  the  whole  affair  as  a  cleverly  concocted  con- 
spiracy ;  but  his  observant  eye  had  not  failed  to 
note  Lady  Spencelaugh's  evident  agitation ;  and 
the  audacity  of  Mr  Penning's  proposition  almost 
took  his  breath  away. 

Mr  Penning  resumed.  'You,  Sir  Michael,  are, 
I  believe,  a  county  magistrate ;  and,  unless  I 
mistake,  you,  reverend  sir.  are  vicar  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  church  of  Belair  is  situate  ;  besides 
which,  the  family  vault  is  private  property  ;  and, 
as  the  executors  of  the  late  baronet,  you  have,  I 
opine,  full  power  in  that  capacity  to  act  as  I  have 
indicated,  should  you  think  well  to  do  so.' 

'  Really,  Mr  Penning,'  said  the  vicar, '  this  pro- 
position of  yours  is  a  most  extraordinary  one,  and 
one  on  which  I  and  my  colleague  are  not  prepared 
to  decide  without  some  consideration.  But,  in  any 
case,  we  certainly  could  not  think  of  proceeding  in 
such  a  matter  without  the  concurrence  of  Sir 
Gaston  Spencelaugh,  whom,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  this  morning,  I  must  still 
consider  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  owner 
of  Belair.' 

'It  would  be  rank  sacrilege!'  exclaimed  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  addressing  herself  to  the  company 
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for  the  first  time  that  day.  All  present  were  struck 
by  the  change  in  her  voice,  ordinarily  so  low, 
honeyed,  and  courteous,  now  so  husky,  and  with  an 
ill-concealed  anxiety  in  its  tones. — 'Gaston,  my 
dear  boy,  you  must  not  allow  this  thing  to  take 
place.  Your  father's  bones  will  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment against  you  if  you  do !  No— no— for  my  sake, 
you  must  not  allow  it !' 

'What  have  we  to  fear,  mother V  said  Gaston, 
his  pale  olive  face  looking  more  haggard  than  ever, 
and  his  under-lip  twitching  nervously  as  he  spoke. 
'You  have  already  stated,  or  rather  Mr  Green- 
hough  has  for  you,  that  the  evidence  we  have 
heard  this  morning  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  as  far 
as  yon  arc  concerned.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  that 
assertion  1  * 

'  I  do,  I  do !'  said  the  miserable  woman  eagerly. 
♦All  lies,  Gaston  dear,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.' 

'In  that  case,  mother,  we  have  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,'  said  Gaston.  1  To  open  my  poor  brother's 
coffin,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  any 
sacrilege. — Gentlemen,'  he  added,  coming  forward 
to  the  table,  'whatever  permission  you  require 
from  me  in  this  case,  I  grant  freely  and  fully.  Act 
as  seems  best  to  your  own  judgment  For  my 
mother  and  myself,  I  state  emphatically  that 
instead  of  shunning  inquiry,  we  court  it.  Let  your 
perquisition  be  as  searching  as  possible  ;  we  have 
no  fear  of  the  result' 

'But  Gaston,  Gaston,'  implored  Lady  Spence- 
laugh  in  a  tone  of  agony, 4 1  tell  you  this  must  not 
be  allowed !  Oh,  it  is  horrible  1  For  my  sake, 
Gaston,  you  must  not  allow  this  1' 

*  Mother,  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  necessary,' 
said  Gaston  firmly.  '  The  permission  I  have  given 
I  cannot  retract  Besides,  such  a  proof  will  go  far 
to  shew  the  utter  worthlessness  of  this  base  scheme 
of  imposture.  Come ;  take  my  arm.  For  the 
present,  our  business  here  is  at  an  end.' 

She  gave  one  look  into  his  face,  and  then  seeing 
that  his  resolve  was  not  to  be  shaken,  with  a  low, 
bitter  Bigh,  she  took  his  arm,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  led  from  the  room,  Mrs  Winch  following 
meekly. 

After  a  long  consultation  with  Sir  Michael,  the 
vicar  announced  that  Mr  Penning's  proposition 
would  be  acceded  to  ;  and  appointed  the  hour  of 
six  that  evening  as  the  time  for  the  gentlemen  there 
present  to  meet  at  the  church. 

To  Frederica  the  dav  had  seemed  a  long  and 
terrible  one.  She  thanked  Heaven  fervently  that 
it  was  over  at  last,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  dark 
secret  which  she  had  carried  about  with  her  for  bo 
long  a  time  would  rest  on  her  feeble  shoulders  no 
more. 


AUCTIONS. 

The  famous  proposal  of  Mr  Thackeray's  with 
regard  to  the  utilisation,  or  (if  that  should  be  found 
impossible)  the  employment  of  our  junior  nobility 
by  making  them  Auctioneers,  has  never  been 
carried  into  effect  Several  reasons  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  this.  Some  have  urged 
that  these  young  aristocrats  are  too  proud  to  turn 
an  honest  penny  in  a  business-like  way.  They  are 
not  unwilling,  it  is  whispered,  to  enter  the  ring 
and  have  transactions  with  Welchers  ;  but  they 
will  not  demean  themselves  by  having  anything  to 
do  with  orthodox  trade.  They  will  marry  a 
millionaire's  daughter,  though  he  may  have  made 


his  money  by  it ;  but  they  will  not  make  any  in 
the  same  legitimate  manner  for  themselves.  This; 
explanation,  however,  is  shrewdly  suspected  to 
emanate  from  the  Radicals,  who  delight  in  proving 
persons  of  title  to  be  illogical  and  inconsistent  If 
the  Rostrum  were  fine  old  oak,  and  carved  with, 
the  crest  and  motto  of  the  young  nobleman  who  I 
filled  it,  and  the  ivory  hammer  surmounted  with.  1 1 
the  similitude  of  his  elder  brother's  coronet,  we  can 
fancy  nothing  more  appropriate  to  high  rank. 
Then,  instead  of  an  auctioneer,  let  us  term  him  a 
Professor  of  the  Art  of  Persuasion,  and  the  calling 
would  be  among  the  professions  at  once.  Our 
junior  nobility  have  no  objection,  or,  if  they  have, 
they  manage  to  get  over  it,  to  fill  a  pulpit ;  and  we 
all  know  that  'going,  going,  going*  is  what  the 
clergyman  is  always  preaching  from  that  coigne  of 
vantage.  Nor,  again,  do  they  hesitate  to  join  the 
bar.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  will  have 
the  hardihood  to  contend  that  an  auctioneer  is 
liable  to  be  brought  into  worse  company  than  a 
barrister,  who,  by  the  etiquette  of  the  law,  is  for- 
bidden to  open  his  mouth  except  at  the  personal 
instigation  of  an  attorney. 

How  these  miserable  prejudices  of  society 
crumble  into  dust  at  the  touch  of  the  finger  of 
common-sense ! 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  reason  why  our 
junior  nobility  are  not  provided  for  in  the  manner 
so  hopefully  suggested  by  the  great  satirist  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  the  same  which  prevents 
my  rivalling  Herr  Joachim  as  the  first-fiddle  in 
Europe.  They  are  altogether  incompetent  for  such 
a  calling.  Is  it  supposed  that  an  auctioneer  has 
only  to  repeat  his  monotonous  cry  three  times,  and 
then  strike  a  blow  with  his  hammer  ?  A  cuckoo 
and  a  woodpecker  could,  in  that  case  (if  trained 
to  act  in  unison),  perform  all  he  has  to  da  A 
man  may  be  a  sound  divine,  a  popular  physician, 
and  even  a  good  lawyer,  without  being  many 
degrees  removed  from  a  fool  in  everything  which 
does  not  relate  to  his  own  profession ;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  a  successful  auctioneer  should  be 
less  than  a  sagacious  man.  There  is  perhaps  no 
calling  in  which  every  sort  of  learning  may  be 
made  so  useful.  To-day,  he  has  to  sell  an  estate, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  descant  upon  territorial  affairs ; 
arable  and  pasture  ;  rods  and  perches  (taking  care 
not  to  confound  them  with  his  '  rights  of  fishing  *) ; 
drainage  and  irrigation  ;  leasehold  and  copyhold. 
If  there  is  a  Mansion  with  it,  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  persuasive  eloquence,  which  a  parlia- 
mentary barrister  might  sigh  for  till  his  wig  grew 
bald;  and  now  he  assures  the  Practical  that  the 
roof  is  in  complete  repair;  and  now  he  hints  to  the 
Parvenu  that  ne  has  only  to  purchase  that  ances- 
tral abode,  to  secure  for  himself  a  position  in  the 
County. 

To-morrow,  he  has  to  sell  a  library,  and  all  that 
he  knows  of  books  is  called  into  requisition. 
There  is  no  language,  living  or  dead,  which  on 
such  occasions  may  not  be  useful  to  him.  The 
very  titles  of  the  'lots'  require  something  of 
knowledge,  lest  his  pronunciation  of  them  should 
bring  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  some  old  bookworm, 
whose  only  notion  of  humour,  perhaps,  is  a  false 
quantity.  Besides  the  books,  there  are  very  likely 
some  Antiquities.  Our  Professor  of  the  Art  of  1 
Persuasion  should  have  something  germane  to  the 
matter  to  say  about  every  one  of  them.  He  is  not  a 
Cheap  Jack,  selling  fifth-rate  crockery  to  clowns  at 
a  fair ;  mere  words  will  avail  him  nothing— rather  ! 
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tlxe  reverse,  indeed  ;  it  behoves  him  to  be  an 
illustrator  of  his  subject,  not  reiterating,  like  the 
Priest  and  the  Advocate,  but  being  'the  abstract 
and.  brief  chronicle'  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Or 
again,    our  auctioneer  has  to  sell  Pictures:  he 
should  in  that  case  be  a  man  of  taste,  or,  at  all 
events,  must  understand  something  of  the  relative 
value  of  such  wares.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
"Wine  and  Jewels.   In  short,  there  is  no  calling 
extant  in  which  Knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  so 
obviously  Power,  or  Learning  so  truly  'excel- 
lent '  (even  when  '  house  and  land '  are  not  1  gone 
and  spent ' — a  very  depreciatory  addition  to  the 
eulogy,  by  the  by),  as  the  profession  of  an  auctioneer. 

Various,  however,  as  are  the  descriptions  of 
goods  with  which  he  has  to  do,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  judicious  display  which  they  afford  him,  the 
people  with  whom  he  deals  are  still  more  hetero- 
geneous and  diverse.  They  range,  in  the  first  place, 
naturally  from  tha  highest  to  the  lowest  The 
dilettante  duke  peers  scrutinisingly  through  his 
double  eye-glass  at  the  same  article  of  virtu  which 
the  old  curiosity-shop  keeper  regards  so  sceptically 
through  his  horn  spectacles ;  nay,  which  the 
penniless  tout,  out  of  elbows  and  employment,  but 
clinging  to  the  shadowy  hope  of  a  '  commission,' 
surveys  with  lacklustre  eyes.    The  auction-room 
is  almost  as  great  a  leveller  as  the  grave  ;  although, 
with  respect  to  these  touts,  they  are  not  to  be  found 
in  such  numbers,  nor  do  they  conduct  them- 
selves with  such  audacity  as  at  private  sales.  If 
you  approach  a  house  where  the  furniture  is 
being  disposed  of  by  auction,  you  will  find  a  crowd 
of  these  curious  people  about  the  door,  each  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  effects  in  his  hand,  and  a  pencil, 
the  wood  of  which  is  as  black  and  polished,  as  is  the 
lead  within.    They  chatter  in  a  friendly  manner 
with  one  another  until  vou  approach,  when  they  at 
once  become  tile  most  determined  foes.    Irish  car- 
drivers,  when  they  catch  sight  of  a  fare,  behave 
somewhat  similarly,  but  do  not  inspire  such  alarm. 
These  run  at  you  in  a  body,  with  frightful  cries, 
demanding  custom,  and  at  the  same  time  depre- 
ciating their  rivals.    When,  however,  you  have 
elected  one  to  be  your  bidder,  they  leave  you  at 
peace,  and  amity  is  at  once  restored  among  them- 
selves.   There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  you 
to  do  this  ;  the  superstition  about  dealers  not 
permitting  you  to  bid  against  them  is  in  most 
cases  absurd ;  but  if  you  are  nervous,  or  a  lady, 
you  must  pay  the  penalty  of  your  misfortune  in  a 
small  percentage  to  this  unattractive  go-between. 

There  are  few  sadder  spectacles  than  a  sale  of 
goods  by  auction  in  a  house  where  you  have  been 
a  frequent  guest,  if  at  least,  as  usual,  there  is  some 
peremptory  necessity  for  the  occurrence.  Sad  to 
see  the  once  prized  trinkets  in  irreverent  hands, 
and  gazed  upon  by  eyes  that  only  estimate  their 
money  value ;  harsn  sound  the  tones  of  the  auc- 
tioneer, ere  he  distributes  with  each  fatal  blow 
the  objects  so  familiar  to  us  among  the  greedy 
crowd ;  his  hammer  strikes  upon  our  shrinking 
ears  like  the  knell  of  doom.  Something  of  this 
unpleasant  feeling  always  seems  to  me  to  hang 
about  sales  in  private  houses,  even  though  neither 
death  nor  unlooked-for  poverty  may  have  invoked 
the  presence  of  the  auctioneer ;  but  fortunately  it 
is  not  everybody  who  is  troubled  with  such  senti- 
mental weakness.  There  is  a  large  class  of  mode- 
rately ancient,  large-bodied  females,  for  instance, 
who  frequent  all  auctions  in  their  neighbourhood 
with  the  same  regularity  with  which  they  go  to 
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church,  or  (as  I  fancy  is  more  likely)  to  chapeL 
They  investigate  every  article  on  the  '  view '-days 
with  microscopic  intentness,  and  upon  the  eventful 
morning  come  early,  as  to  a  gratuitous  entertain- 
ment, in  order  to  secure  good  seats  :  as  every  lot  is 
sold,  they  carefully  enter  the  price  in  their  cata- 
logues ;  and  not  until  the  last '  gone'  has  sounded, 
do  thev  rise  with  important  faces,  and  go  home  to 
tea.  They  have  listened  with  all  the  interest  and 
decorum  which  they  evinced  during  a  charity- 
sermon  upon  Sundays,  but  in  neither  case  do  they 
give  way  to  impulse.  They  have  not  bid,  nor  did 
they  ever  intend  to  bid,  one  shilling.  Not  all  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  joined  to  the  grace  of 
an  Admirable  Crichton,  could  avail  with  them:  but 
then  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  extract  money 
from  the  Qentler  Sex.  When  the  poet  tells  us 
that  the  proper  study  for  mankind  is  Man,  he 
seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  Auctioneering.  The 
study  of  Woman,  infinitely  difficult  as  it  is,  would 
never  prove  remunerative  in  the  Rostrum. 

But  even  confining  himself  to  the  masculine 
portion  of  his  audience  (who,  moreover,  are  as 
twenty  to  one  when  compared  with  the  feminine), 
what  a  range  of  characters  has  this  Professor 
of  the  Art  of  Persuasion  to  manipulate!  What 
different  treatment,  to  begin  with,  do  the  two 
vast  classes  who  compose  his  hearers  require  :  the 
dealer  and  the  amateur,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile ! 
For  the  one,  he  must  have  a  gentlemanly 
address,  conciliating  manners,  and  a  persuasive 
smile :  for  the  other,  a  specious  frankness, 
a  ready,  bnt  not  too  subtle  wit,  good  temper, 
and  a  decision  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  loudest 
brawler.  For  both,  he  must  possess  the  vigi- 
lant eye,  that  detects  the  half-formed  wish  of  the 
possible  purchaser,  and  the  nimble  tongue  that 
straightway  makes  it  blossom  into  a  bid;  be  must 
be  judicious,  so  as  neither  to  hurry  the  bidding 
to  the  loss  of  his  employer,  nor  to  linger  over  it 
to  the  impatience  of  his  hearers.  It  is  his  mission 
to  watch  the  passion  of  emulation,  and  to  flatter  it 
to  the  height,  Dut  when  that  is  done,  to  leave  his 
victims  to  themselves,  only  glancing  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  interpreting  their  slightest  gesture 
by  a  word.  There  is  no  oratory  in  the  senate,  nor 
in  the  law-courts,  more  capable  of  inflection,  more 
instinct  with  suggestion  and  meaning,  than  are  the 
brief  but  eloquent  glances  of  the  auctioneer.  He 
must  not  only  be  a  judge  of  mankind  in  the 
general,  but  must  be  acquainted  with  them  indi- 
vidually, at  least  as  respects  the  dealer,  otherwise 
he  would  never  credit  the  fact,  that  the  snuffy, 
dirty,  shirt-collar  less,  nasal  person  who  has  just 
bid  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  sapphire  may  be 
relied  upon  to  redeem  his  pledge,  even  if  it  had 
been  for  double  the  money. 

The  behaviour  of  these  gentry  is  very  pecu- 
liar :  it  is  incidental  perhaps  to  the  fact  of  most 
of  them  keeping  curiosity-shops,  that  they  are 
not  only  curious  in  their  own  personal  appearance, 
but  in  their  dispositions:  the  vehemence  with 
which  thev  struggle  with  one  another,  in  order 
to  more  closely  investigate  some  article  of  virftf, 
reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  swarm  of 
minnows  to  whom  you  cast  a  morsel  of  bread, 
or  a  squad  of  ducks  with  a  worm  too  large  to  be 
swallowed  at  a  gulp,  and  which  one  gets  hold 
of  for  a  second,  only  to  have  it  snatched  from 
his  bill  by  another.  Crocked,  cries  one  of  these 
disappointed  ones,  who  has  not  been  able  to 
use  his  microscope ;  brass,  cries  another,  who  has 
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found  his  touchstone  equally  unprofitable  ;  and  so 
they  go  on,  snatching  and  depreciating,  till  we 
almost  wonder  that  the  Professor  of  the  Art  of 
Persuasion  does  not  swoop  down  upon  them  in 
person  from  his  eyrie,  and  'conciliate'  them  (as 
Charles  Lamb  expresses  it)  with  his  ebony  hammer. 
But  even  more  necessary  to  the  auctioneer  than  the 
intellectual  endowments  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
is  the  complete  control  of  his  temper.  In  the 
proprietor  of  the  goods,  which  may  be  selling  at 
prices  below  his  own  expectations,  this  is  not  to  be 
expected  ;  and  since  nobody  does  set  the  same 
value  upon  an  article  as  its  owner,  an  observant 
eye  may  generally  detect  the  Proprietor  in  an 
auction-room.  Again,  the  change  that  takes  place 
in  the  countenance  of  the  amateur  bidder  (for 
the  dealer  makes  no  sign)  when  the  lot  for  which 
he  has  closely  contended  is  knocked  down  to  him, 
is  pleasant  to  contemplate :  a  moment  ago,  he 
wore  an  air  of  studied  carelessness,  not  to  say 
of  disparagement ;  but  now  he  is  triumphant, 
radiant.  ' "  It  is  nought,  it  is  nought,"  saith  the 
buyer ;  but  when  he  has  gone  his  way,  then  he 
boasteth.' 

The  most  curious  sale  by  auction  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  in  Loudon — with  the  exception 
of  the  'Fossil-man,'  who  did  not  fetch  so  much,  by 
the  by,  as  the  price  of  a  'subject'  in  the  old 
body-snatching  times — was  the  disposal  of  the 
jewels  and  art-treasures  which  were  4  looted '  from 
the  Imperial  Summer  Palace  during  the  last 
Chinese  war.   They  had  been  previously  exhibited 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  well  as  in  Piccadilly,  and 
were  so  far  familiar  to  the  public  ;  but  I  could 
not  help  regretting  that  the  Professor  of  the 
Art  of  Persuasion  who  sold  them,  and  under- 
stood his  business  so  remarkably  well,  did  not 
also  understand  Chinese.     Here  was  surely  an 
example  corroborative  of  what  I  have  stated, 
that  in   this   particular  calling  there  is  no 
species  of  knowledge  which  may  not  be  found 
useful.    In  the  case  of  those  splendid  salvers,  for 
instance,  half  turquoise,  half  gold  enamel,  how 
was  I  to  know  that  the  centre  represented  the 
elements  of  nature,  round  which  were  circles  con- 
taining the  primitive  Chinese  characters,  those  of 
Lant-Chcu  and  Confucius,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
represented  by  fantastic  figures,  and  1>atB,  the 
emblem  of  long  life  and  happiness  ?   All  this  was 
worse  than  Greek  to  me,  for  it  was  Chinese  ;  nor 
had  1  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  any  relationship 
between  bats  and  happiness,  beyond  the  title 
of  a  work  upon  cricket,  Felix  on  the  Bat.    As  to 
whether  an  enamel  was  composed  of  '  pulverised 
gems'  or  not,  there  was  a  certain  gorgeous  fancy 
about  the  statement  that  threw  the  dissolved  pearl 
of  Cleopatra  into  the  shade,  and  really  deserved 
credit,  if  not  belief— but  that  was  a  matter  for  the 
jewellers  to  decide  upon  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
question,  as  to  whether  it  had  the  great  Ming 
signet  upon  it,  could  only  be  settled  by  akf  of  a 
native  interpreter.    Thus  it  happened  that  the 
European  jewellery  ('presented  at  various  times  to 
the  Chinese  emperor ')  excited  more  interest  than 
the  Celestial  wonders.  There  were  objects  literally 
eucrusted  with  gems,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
been  manufactured  rather  to  give  the  idea  of  lavish 
outlay  than  with  any  purpose.    Imagine  '  a  beau- 
tiful telescope  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  enriched 
with  pearls  and  enamels  of  fruit  on  a  red  ground, 
and  wreaths  of  flowers  in  gold  on  a  black  ground, 
the  object-glass  cover  being  formed  of  a  watch  set 


with  pearls.'  The  glass  was  not  a  very  scientific 
affair,  and  perhaps  the  watch  was  not  what  w 
vulgarly  called  'a  good  one  to  go but  what  useless 
extravagance  to  place  a  watch  in  such  a  position ! 
Similarly,  there  were  'gold  waist-clasps'  with 
watches  in  their  centres,  very  convenient,  doubt- 
less, to  passers-by,  but  to  the  wearers,  unless  of  a 
very  peculiar  contour,  quite  unprofitable ;  they 
might  just  as  well  have  Worn  them  on  the  other 
side  of  the  belt,  and  have  thereby  avoided  the 
stigma,  doubtless  incurred  from  the  wits  of  the 
period,  of  being  always  behind  their  time.  A  'gold 
enamel  box,'  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the 
Brother  of  the  Sun  by  Marie  Antoinette,  exhibited 
the  same  sort  of  extravagance ;  it  was  divided  into 
three  compartments,  one  being  a  musical-box,  with 
an  automaton  mountebank  ;  another  a  snuff-box  ; 
and  the  third  a  watch-case,  with  a  medallion  of  the 
Petit  Trianon.  Underneath  was  a  secret  compart- 
ment opened  by  touching  three  small  springs  at 
a  time.  Could  vain  complexity  and  objectless 
extravagance  any  further  go  ?  T*he  beautiful  gold 
cage-temples  in  which  the  singing-birds  fluttered 
and  warbled  with  such  exquisite  naturalness,  were, 
on  the  contrary,  worthy  of  all  admiration.  I  don't 
know  what  the  proprietor  expected  he  would  get 
for  those  from  this  competitive  examination  of 
the  pockets  of  the  British  public,  but  he  set  down 
in  his  catalogue 'a  chalcedony  cameo  vase ' — which, 
if  /  had  bought,  I  should,  in  my  ignorance,  un- 
doubtedly have  used  as  a  flower-pot — as  'supe- 
rior to  tbat  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  valued  at 
L.40,000.'  It  was,  however,  I  believe,  knocked 
down,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression  in  speaking 
of  an  object  at  once  so  frail  and  costly,  at  con- 
siderably less  than  that  sum. 

There  was  nothing  within  my  figure,  among  all 
the  jewellery  and  precious  stones,  except  one  'loose 
catVeye'  (Lot  219),  which  I  bid  for  from  motives 
of  humanity.  And  yet  I  would  have  bidden  some- 
thing for  the  Jade  ornaments,  if  a  genuine  China- 
man would  have  pledged  his  pigtail  to  the  truth  of 
what  was  said  about  them  in  the  catalogue.   '  All 


grades  of  Celestials  regard  Jade  (a  substance  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Tartary)  as  a  heavenly  gift,  aud 
when  a  fine  specimen  is  discovered  (a  very  rare 
occurrence),  the  emperor  calls  a  council  of  artists 
to  decide  on  how  it  can  be  most  advantageously  used. 
The  artist  who  undertakes  it  does  so  at  the  risk  of 
his  life;  if  his  work  is  unsatisfactory,  he  is  decapi- 
tated.  As,  however,  the  material  is  so  extremely 
haul  that  no  important  work  can,  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  be  finished  in  less  than  twenty  years,  the 
artists  head  is  in  no  immediate  danger.'  Under 
such  circumstances,  if  I  were  a  Celestial  arti.st,  I 
should  let  the  Jade  alone.    But  is  all  this  true  ?  I 
pause  for  a  reply— in  Chinese  ;  and  I  don't  get  it, 
'A  Tazza,  in  antique  gray  Jade,  with  fantastic 
dragons,'  bears  an  inscription,  says  the  catalogue, 
indicating  that  *  it  remained  cigtit  hundred  years 
in  the  coffin  of  an  emperor,  and  was  then  removed 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.'    That  would  have 
to  be  translated  to  me  by  a  trustworthy  student 
of  the  Chinese  tongue,  before  my  natural  rever- 
ence for  antiquity  could  screw  me  up  to  bidding- 
pitch.    'The  Goddess  Fo.   The  rudeness  of  her 
workmanship  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Jade,'  says 
the  catalogue  (and  very  pretty  language  it  is  to 
address  to  a  lady  and  a  divinity), '  which  is  begin- 
ning to  lose  colour  through  extreme  age,  attest  to 
the  great  antiquity  of  this  piece  ;'  but,  for  my  part,  I 
want  some  more  direct  -  testimony.    And  again, 
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with  respect  to  the  inscription  at  the  hack  of  the 
'  White  Jade  cameo  medallion,'  that '  the  penalty 
of  death  awaits  any  person  who,  on  finding  this 
treasure,  does  not  return  it  to  the  emperor,'  I 
require,  further  corroborative  evidence.  I  have 
seen  a  sentence  very  like  it — which  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  sentence  of  death— upon  a  chest  of  tea. 

But  the  most  surprising  thing  that  was  put  up 
to  auction  at  this  sale,  or,  indeed,  as  I  should 
imagine,  at  any  other,  was  the  email  bottle  sup- 
posed to  contain  '  essence  of  crocodile,'  reputed  to 
be  'the  strongest  stimulant  in  existence,  and  of 
which  there  is  but  one  other  in  the  world,  and 
that '  in  the  possession  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.' 
The  ownership  of  this  without  doubt  confers  the 
power  of  shedding  crocodile's  tears.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  its  proprietor  (who,  let  us  hope,  has 
himself  no  further  use  for  it)  set  a  fancy  value 
upon  the  article.  Count  Bismark  would  have  given 
worlds  for  it  when  he  found  himself  compelled, 
in  opposition  to  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature, 
to  proclaim  war  against  the  Bund  ;  or  the  inha- 
bitants of  our  own  Cave  of  Adullam  might  have 
clubbed  together  to  secure  this  rarity,  to  evidence  to 
their  constituents  at  the  next  general  election  their 
regret  at  the  postponement  of  a  Reform  Bill. 

FROM  TIME  IMMEMORIAL. 

Many  grand,  noble,  and  solemn  memories  enthrone 
themselves  upon  mountain-heights.  The  poet,  the 
artist,  and  the  historian  alike  love,  venerate,  and 
immortalise  many  a  mountain,  which  adds  to  its 
solitary  dignity  and  mysterious  grandeur  the 
sublime  interest  of  some  great  event  in  the 
supernatural  or  natural  history  of  the  human 
race.  Ararat  and  Sinai,  Hermon,  Horeb,  and 
Moriah  are  names  which  trausport  the  mind  by 
their  mere  sound  into  a  world  of  infinite  thought, 
wonder,  and  interest.  Around  Gerizim  and  Ebal, 
venerable  and  sacred  associations  cluster,  dating 
from  the  earliest  days  of  wliich  any  record  is  pre- 
served. And  away  in  the  far  post,  beyond  all 
such  records,  ore  the  prolmbilities  of  the  story 
of  the  sacred  hills.  Looking  at  their  rugged  sides 
and  gray  summits,  and  remembering  that  in  all 
likelihood  Gerizim  and  Ebal  had  been  consecrated 
mountains,  and  had  witnessed  the  performance  of 
sacrifice  and  religious  rites  ages  before  Abraham 
and  his  grandson  Jacob  erected  there  their  altars 
to  Jehovah,  the  story  of  the  ancient  people,  '  the 
oldest  and  smallest  sect  in  the  world,'  whose  dwell- 
ing-place is  in  the  valley  between  them,  whose 
lives  are  influenced  by  their  traditions,  as  their 
homes  are  overshadowed  by  their  majestic  pres- 
ence, acquires  an  extraordmary  interest.  There 
the  present  is  a  living  illustration  and  explanation 
of  the  past ;  there  the  mind  has  not  to  travel 
through  ages  and  gradations  of  history,  to  trace  the 
fusion  of  ruces,  the  ravages  of  conquest,  the  removal 
of  landmarks.  All  these  are  to  be  found  on  either 
hand  ;  change  and  desolation  spread  widely  around, 
and  the  glory  of  the  past  is  but  a  sacred  and  solemn 
memory  ;  but  there,  in  the  deep  valley  which  lies 
between  the  holy  hills,  the  past  is  not  gainsaid  by 
the  present,  the  busy  meddling  of  change  has  been 
Btayed.  'Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain, 
and  we  worship,'  said  a  woman  of  Somalia,  nine- 
teen centuries  ago,  to  a  wayfarer  who  questioned 
her,  sitting  by  the  brink  of  the  well  which  Jacob 
had  made  for  his  flocks  and  his  people,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  people,  who  might  have  forbidden 


him  the  use  of  the  stream  which  still  Aowb  near 
the  patriarch's  welL  A  little  while  ago,  an  Eng- 
lish traveller*  sat  on  the  same  spot,  probably  upon 
the  self-same  stone,  and  Amram,  the  priest  of  the 
Samaritans,  told  him  how  their  fathers  had  wor- 
shipped in  this  mountain,  this  gray  old  Gerizim, 
stretching  away  and  aloft  in  the  pure  air,  and 
under  the  hot,  cloudless  sky  ;  and  now  they  wor- 
ship still,  they,  the  sole  inheritors  of  the  promise, 
the  true  children  of  the  Covenant,  who  alone 
hold  whole  and  unbroken  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
possess  the  authentic  roll  of  the  Pentateuch. 

In  this  little  valley  of  Shechem  dwelt  Melchize- 
dek,  the  mysterious  priest  of  the  Most  High,  and 
officiated,  under  the  venerable  oak  of  Moreh,  in 
the  sacred  rites  which  preceded  by  long  centuries 
the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses.  Here  Abraham 
offered  up  his  first  sacrifice  in  the  Promised  Land, 
and  duly  paid  his  tithes  to  Mclchizedek.  On 
Gerizim,  now  proved  to  be  the  Moriah  of  Abraham, 
was  that  terrible  and  mysterious  trial  of  the  faith 
of  the  friend  of  God,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  applied, 
and  triumphantly  sustained.  How  must  Moses 
have  thought  of  all  these  things  when  he  com- 
manded that  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they 
should  have  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  entered  upon 
the  Promised  Land,  never  to  be  trodden  by  his 
foot,  should  be  halted  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal, 
in  the  valley  of  Shechem,  to  listen  to  the  Bolemn 
proclamation  of  the  Law.  And  when  the  trium- 
phant claimants  of  the  Covenant  6warmed  about 
the  immemorial  hills,  they,  and  their  children, 
and  their  cattle  drank  sweet  water  from  the  well 
which  Jacob,  the  father  of  the  people,  had  given 
them  when  the  Captivity  was  yet  undreamed 
of;  and  now,  behold,  it  hod  passed  away,  and 
they  had  come  to  fill  the  land  and  to  possess  it. 
Such  as  it  was  then,  it  is  now,  and  the  Law,  as  there 
proclaimed,  is  kept  now,  the  customs  then  observed 
are  observed  now,  though  the  tale  of  the  greatness 
of  the  children  of  Israel  is  told  and  ended,  though 
another  Captivity  and  another  restoration,  a  bitterer 
and  wider  ruin,  and  long  ages  of  dispersion,  homc- 
lessness,  contempt,  and  contumely,  the  rule  of  the 

?agan,  the  presence  of  the  Christian  in  their  Holy 
'laces  and  in  their  God-governed  city,  have  made 
the  chosen  people  a  mere  tradition  for  the  historian 
of  the  past,  a  mere  problem  for  the  curious  in  the 
future. 

A  little  while,  and  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans 
will  be  no  more — a  little  while,  and  this  wonderful 
illustration  of  the  past  will  no  more  make  the  dead 
and  gone  ages  real  to  the  traveller's  gaze.  They 
are  yielding  slowly,  but  surely,  to  the  law  which, 
however  long  of  operation,  inexorably  fulfils  itself. 
Jacob's  well  has  Deen  purchased  by  the  Greek 
Church.  No  more  may  tfie  women  of  Samaria  set 
down  their  water-jars  by  the  brink,  and  speak  with 
strangers  there.  The  purchase  is  not  talked  about 
at  present,  but  the  mouth  of  the  well  has  been  filled 
in,  so  that  it  may  be  deserted ;  and  when  the  fitting 
time  comes,  a  magnificent  building,  rich  with  gold 
and  gems,  barbarous  in  taste,  and  unmeaning  in 
ornament,  will  utterly  efface  the  old  Hebrew 
tradition,  while  it  will  (far  less  effectively  than  by 
the  simple  venerable  well)  commemorate  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Samaria  by  the  founder 
of  Christianity  himself.    A  divided,  and  even 
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antagonistic  interest  reigns  in  this  wonderful  spot 
for  those  who  hasten  to  examine  its  landmarks 
while  vet  they  endure,  for  here  is  the  last  strong- 
hold o'f  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs,  still  vital  and 
active  in  the  actual  scene  of  the  first  mission  inau- 
gurated for  its  destruction.  Sacred  as  the  valley  of 
Shechem  is  to  the  Samaritans,  who  still  worship 
the  God  of  Moses  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it 
has  a  double  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  Christians, 
incomprehensible  to  them. 

The  identity  of  Nablus,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
last  remnant  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans,  with  the 
ancient  city  of  Shechem  is  indubitable.  The  pulpit- 
like projection  on  Gerizim,  which  overhangs  the 
city,  and  from  whence  any  man's  voice  might  make 
itself  heard  by  a  great  multitude  without  extra- 
ordinary effort,  is  an  important  piece  of  testimony, 
but  the  entire  description  otherwise  coheres.  There 
was  the  sacred  oak,  beneath  which  Jacob  buried 
the  idols  of  his  father-in-law's  household  ;  and 
under  whose  branches  Joshua  set  up  the  first  of 
the  great  stones  of  the  Law,  as  commanded  by 
Moses.  Hard  by  the  sacred  oak  was  the  ancient 
Sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  for  whose  superior  sanctity 
over  that  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (a  mushroom 
city,  without  rank  or  importance,  until  the  merely 
modern  times  of  King  David),  the  Samaritans 
contended.  Here,  too,  is  that  'parcel  of  ground' 
which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the 
father  of  Shechem,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver, 
wherein  the  wanderers  laid  the  bones  of  Joseph, 
which  they  had  brought  up  out  of  Egypt.  To 
Mount  Ebal  belongs  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the 
tomb  of  Joseph.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  its 
sublime  solitude  Bhall  be  invaded,  and  its  secrets 
explored,  what  may  it  not  reveal  'We  know,' 
says  Mr  Mills,  '  that  Joseph  was  embalmed  in 
Egypt ;  and  being  the  most  important  personage 
next  to  the  king,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  usual 
appendages  of  royalty  were  placed  with  him  in  the 
coffin.  If  this  is  the  real  tomb— and  there  is  every 
to  believe  it  is — then  underneath  is  the  sar- 


cophagus, and  even  the  mummy  of  Joseph,  just  as 
they  were  when  deposited  by  the  conquerors.  The 
Mohammedan  legend  confirms  the  belief  that  when 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  he  carried 
Joseph's  bones  with  bjyn  into  Canaan,  and  buried 
them  by  his  ancestors ;  but  it  affirms  that  they  had 
first  been  placed  by  the  Egyptians  in  a  marble 
coffin,  and  sunk  in  the  Nile,  in  order  to  help  the 
regular  increase  of  the  river,  and  deliver  them 
from  famine  for  the  future. 

It  must  be  a  sensation  worth  experiencing  to 
look  from  the  valley  of  Shechem  over  the 
slopes  of  Gerizim  and  of  Ebal,  as  they  recede 
gradually,  and  offer  space  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  auditors,  ana  to  try  to  picture  to  the 
imagination  the  spectacle  of  the  reading  of  the 
Law.  1  The  ark  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  with  the  "heads  of  the  people"  ranged 
on  each  side.  The  Levites  of  the  one  half  of  the 
tribes  stood  upon  the  lower  spur  of  Gerizim  to 
read  the  blessings,  and  the  Levites  of  the  other 
half  stood  upon  the  lower  spur  of  Ebal  to  read 
the  curses.  The  vast  congregation  filled  the 
valley  ;  and  the  women  and  children  covered  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  like  locusts.  The  Levites 
on  Mount  Gerizim  then  read  the  blessings,  and  the 
Levites  on  Ebal  read  the  curses,  to  which  the  vast 
assembly  responded  Amen !  A  congregation  and 
a  service,  compared  with  which  all  other  assemblies 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed  dwindle  into  insigni- 


ficance.' From  ancient  Shechem  to  the  Nablus  of 
to-day,  what  a  wondrous  survey  of  time,  what  a 
chronicle  of  change  and  immobility  side  by  side 
with  it !  It  was  ancient  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
venerable  when  Jacob  came  by  that  way.  It  was 
the  capital  city  of  the  conquered  land,  under 
Joshua,  a  Levitical  town,  and  a  city  of  refuge.  It 
retained  its  pride  of  place  while  the  Judges  ruled 
in  Israel ;  and  though  Abimelech  destroyed  it,  it 
was  rebuilt,  and  restored  to  all  its  former  power. 
The  modern  magnificence  and  pride  of  Jerusalem 
did  not  humble  Shechem,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  monarchs.  Thither  Rehoboam  went  to  decide 
the  question  of  his  succession,  and  when  the  nation 
was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  it  continued 
to  be  the  capital. 

The  story  of  Shechem  is  to  be  read  in  living 
letters  at  Nablus.  Along  the  foot  of  Ebal,  long 
lines  of  camels  pass  to-day,  carrying  on  the  traffic 
between  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  as  it  was  carried 
on  thousands  of  years  ago.  Within  the  gates  of 
Nablus,  the  ancient  '  gate,'  in  which  the  '  elders  * 
sat,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  heard 
the  Law  read  from  Gerizini,  and  beheld  the  burial 
of  Joseph.  Unchanged  in  faith,  in  dress,  in  cus- 
toms, the  visitor  to  Nablus  who  sees  the  Samari- 
tans, and  studies  their  domestic  life,  has  no  need 
to  exert  his  fancy  in  repeopling  the  scene  with, 
forms  of  the  far  past  He  has  but  to  look  and  see. 
The  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  population 
he  may  discard  as  accidents,  and  go  up  with  priest 
and  people  to  the  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  of  the 
Full  Moon,  on  Gerizim,  ascending  by  the  steps 
which  were  cut  for  the  first  worshippers  among 
the  heirs  of  the  Covenant.  The  account  the  Sama- 
ritans give  of  their  own  origin  differs  from  that  of 
Joscphus,  and  it  is  far  more  attractive  to  faith  and 
fancy.  They  hold  that  they  are  the  only  pure  and 
unmixed  children  of  Israel,  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
who  have  dwelt,  through  all  their  past  history, 
since  the  conquest,  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  ; 
that  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  since  the 
Captivity,  are  beyond  all  doubt  a  mixed  people, 
and  that  they  have  tampered  with  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  and  falsified  their  whole  history.  '  In 
their  own  history  and  chronology,  the  Samaritans 
prove,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  they  are  the 
only  true  representatives  of  the  Israelites  who 
entered  Palestine  under  Joshua ;  and  that  their 
priest's  family  can  trace  their  genealogy  in  an 
unbroken  chain  up  to  Aaron,  the  first  high-priest 
of  the  nation.' 

No  people  have  been  more  persecuted  and 
oppressed  from  age  to  age  than  the  Samaritan*, 
but  suffering  has  only  xnit  them  more  closely 
together.  The  Btory  of  their  days,  whether  good 
or  evil,  is  coming  to  a  close.  The  only  remnant  of 
them  is  to  be  found  at  Nablus,  and  it  numbers  but 
forty  families.  Upon  this  little  community,  there 
is  a  distinct  impress  of  superiority  to  all  around 
them.  The  nobility  of  an  immemorial  ancestry, 
and  a  pure  and  ancient  faith,  is  theirs,  investing 
them  with  physical  beauty,  lofty  bearing,  and  s 
strong  family  resemblance.  They  have  never  been 
tainted  by  assimilation  to  any  other  race,  and  their 
strict  system  of  intermarriage  has  preserved  all 
their  traits.  To  observe  their  domestic  life,  is  to 
live  in  a  biblical  atmosphere,  and  to  return  to  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  to  find  the  birth  of  • 
male  child  rejoiced  over,  and  that  of  a  female 
regarded  as  a  misfortune;  to  see  the  ceremonial 
law  observed  in  its  minutest  particulars,  its  endless  ■ 
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ablutions  and  purifications,  its  strange  penalties 
and  disabilities  ;  marriage,  mourning,  death,  the 
confession  to  be  made  in  the  sacred  (Hebrew) 
tongue,  with  the  last  conscious  effort,  that  4  the 
Lord  our  Qod  is  one  Lord,'  the  frequent  reading 
of  the  Law,  the  intimate  relation  between  all  the 
details  of  life  and  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  which 
makes  the  exactions  of  the  Levitical  law  appear  to 
us  as  burdens  very  grievous  to  be  borne— these  may 
all  be  seen,  as  in  the  most  ancient  of  days.  Their 
faith  and  their  people  are  synonymous.  That  any 
one  of  their  brethren  could  change  his  creed,  and 
yet  remain  a  Samaritan,  is  beyond  their  com- 

Srehension.  They  believe  in  the  coming  of  the 
[essiah,  not  as  a  king,  or  a  conqueror,  but  as  a 
peacemaker,  and  the  healer  of  nations;  as  the 
inferior  of  Moses,  the  greatest  of  all ;  as  a  mortal 
man,  who  is  to  fulfil  his  mission,  and  die.  They 
look  for  his  advent  about  1910  of  the  Christian 
era.  His  coming  is  to  be  preceded  by  peculiar 
signs,  but  they  are  not  r^ermitted  to  be  divulged 
to  unbelievers. 

The  worship  of  the  synagogue  is  preserved  in 
its  most  ancient  forms,  the  Law  is  read  from  the 
precious  rolls,  and  the  language  is  Hebrew.  The 
Sabbath  is  observed  with  such  extraordinary  strict- 
ness, that  the  movement  of  the  hands,  and  even 
the  lighting  of  a  lamp,  is  forbidden.  No  maimer  of 
work  may  be  done  from  the  sunset  of  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath  to  the  sunset  of  the  day  of  rest  No 
servant  of  another  faith  may  be  hired  to  do  pro- 
hibited work  ;  no  action  may  be  performed,  even 
in  the  defence  of  property  or  life.   Their  fasts  are 
as  severe  as  their  Sabbaths  ore  strict    The  tenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  called  Tishri,  is  kept 
as  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  is  the  most 
important  in  the  Samaritan  calendar.    The  fast 
begins  at  sunset,  and  lasts  twenty-five  hours. 
During  this  time,  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child, 
not  even  the  sick,  or  un  weaned  infants,  are  per- 
mitted to  taste  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water.  In 
the  most  extreme  case,  no  medicine  would  be 
administered.    Half  an  hour  before  sunset,  all  the 
community  assemble  at  the  synagogue,  and  the 
repeating  of  the  Pentateuch  commences  This, 
interrupted  by  prayers,  lasts  all  night,  and  goes 
on  in  solemn  darkness.     In  the  morning,  the 
worshippers  form  in  procession,  and  visit  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets ;  on  their  return  at  noon, 
to  the  synagogue,  the  service  commences  as  before. 
With  the  approach  of  sunset,  the  great  ceremony 
takes  place — the  exhibition  of  the  precious  roll  of 
the  Law,  their  glorious  possession,  which  they 
declare  to  have  been  written  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land, 
by  Abishno,  the  great-grandson  of  Aaron.  Into 
whose  hands  is  this  priceless  treasure,  which  a  few 
English  travellers  have  seen,  destined  to  fall,  when 
this  story  of  solemn,  awful  antiquity  comes  to  a 
close  ? 

For  forty  years  (a  suggestive  period  in  connec- 
tion with  their  history),  the  Samaritans  were  pre- 
vented by  the  Mohammedans,  peculiarly  violent 
and  fanatical  at  Nablus,  from  celebrating  the 
Passover  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Mr  Finn,  the  English  consul  at  Jerusalem,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  right  restored  to  them  ;  and 
in  1660,  Mr  Mills  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the 
Paschal  solemnities,  as  a  sharer  of  the  tent  of 
Amram;  a  wonderful  experience,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  intensified  in  its  effect  by  the  fact 


that  he  had  just  witnessed  the  Christian  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  at  Jerusalem.  What  solemn  feel- 
ings they  must  have  been  which  arose  within  him. 
when,  having  ascended  Mount  Gerizim,  he  stood 
and  gazed  upon  the  scene  around.  Under  his  feet 
was  the  wall  of  the  ruined  temple  of  Samaria ;  on 
the  left,  the  seven  step  of  Adam,  out  of  Paradise  ; 
still  a  little  southward,  was  the  place  of  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac ;  westward  was  the  rock  of  the  Holy 
Place ;  northward,  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua, 
Hard  by  was  the  Samaritan  encampment,  and  in 
front  the  platform  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
feast.  How  strangely  the  tide  of  time  must  have 
rolled  back,  for  the  spectator,  for  the  educated 
Englishman,  divided  by  the  incalculable  space  of 
a  dispensation  in  the  history  of  humanity  from 
the  men  he  was  observing,  divided  by  the  incal- 
culable gulf  of  race,  and  faith,  and  knowledge  from 
those  who  thus  confounded  the  ages,  in  their 
simple  adherence  to  their  antique  law !  Europe 
must  have  been  forgotten,  ana  all  the  modern 
world,  and  ancient  Egypt  have  unveiled  her 
mighty,  mystic  face  to  the  gaze  of  his  fancy,  as 
the  camp  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  pitched 
and  the  men  came  forth,  and  slew  the  Paschal 
lambs,  and  roasted  them,  eating,  in  haste,  with 
their  loins  girded,  their  staves  in  their  hands,  and 
their  shoes  upon  their  feet — the  Lord's  Passover. 


ON  THE  TRAIL. 

I  am  a  police  superintendent  in  a  large  iron-making 
town,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  have  had 
the  care  of  a  populous  colliery  district  The 
peculiar  avocations  of  the  people  supply  ample 
disguise  for  criminals  in  hiding.  Who  would  look 
for  a  runaway  clerk  in  the  black  face  and  cool- 
stained  garments  of  a  collier,  or  in  the  guise  of  a 
labourer  in  the  iron  shed?  It  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  many  a  strange  incident  has  come 
under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  so  long  a  service, 
and  some  of  these  I  may  occasionally  present  to 
the  public  One  in  particular  I  remember  well, 
as  practically  illustrating  a  remark  made  in  the 
Times  on  the  conviction  of  Miiller,  that  crimes 
of  a  conspicuous  character  are  generally  com- 
mitted by  the  class  that  is  least  suspected.  I  was 
called  one  evening  to  quell  a  disturbance  between 
several  colliers  and  a  party  of  Irishmen.  The 
colliers,  it  appears,  maddened  with  drink,  had 
assailed  the  latter,  driven  them  into  a  dwelling, 
and  would  speedily  have  killed  one  or  more,  but 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  police.  The 
night  afterwards,  I  received  a  note  from  the  rail- 
way authorities  that  a  coal-traiu  had  been  thrown 
off  the  line  by  some  miscreant  or  other,  who  had 
placed  sleepers  along  the  rails  Knowing  that 
colliers  working  at  a  distance  invariably  returned 
by  these  trains,  and  remembering  the  struggle  of 
the  night  before,  I  at  once  concluded  this  to  be  an 
attempt  at  Irish  revenge,  and  pursued  my  investi- 
gation accordinglv. 

A  few  nights  after,  another  coal-train  was  thrown 
off  the  rails,  as,  in  the  former  cose,  however,  with- 
out harm  to  the  men ;  but  this  second  attempt 
spurred  me  on,  bo  that  certain  suspected  persons 
were  speedily  in  custody.  But  I  soon  found  that 
these  were  not  'my  men.'  It  is  useless  for  me 
to  expatiate  on  the  unerring  signs  by  which  inno- 
cence invariably  asserts  itself.  The  Irishmen  were 
violent  men  in  their  cups,  but  nioBt  certainly 
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incapable  of  the  atrocious  act  of  which  they  were 

accused. 

Scarcely  had  a  week  passed  when  the  whole 
neighbourhood  waa  thrilled  with  horror.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  from  the  town  where  I  live, 
there  was  another  town,  to  which  our  tradesmen 
resorted  in  numbers  every  Wednesday  to  market. 
In  the  evening,  the  last  train,  as  usual,  bore  its 
numerous  passengers  to  their  homes.  It  was 
summer-time,  and  merrily  they  dashed  along  the 
rugged  bank  of  a  mountain-river,  winding  in 
amongst  the  hills.  But  soon  the  picture  was 
changed ;  turning  a  curve  iu  full  career,  the  engine 
left  the  rails,  and  cutting  deeply  into  the  embank- 
ment, rolled  on  its  side,  fortunately  having  con- 
tinued just  a  sufficient  time  in  progress  to  break 
the  shock  of  the  carriages.  There  was  an  awful 
cry  of  lamentation,  a  wild  medley,  a  hurried  scene ; 
men  and  women  seeking  to  clamber  through  the 
opening  above  the  locked  doore,  too  intent  on 
personal  safety  to  think  of  anything  else.  Most 
were  bruised,  and  all  were  frightened.  While 
messengers  were  despatched  to  the  nearest  station, 
others  searched  along  the  route  for  the  cause  of  the 
mishap.  It  was  soon  found.  The  scene  of  the 
accident  was  a  curve,  and  the  rail  nearest  to  the 


river  had  oee> 
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ly  removed.  The  miscreant — for 


it  was  soon  seen  that  a  villain's  hand  had  been 
there — had  fortunately  been  ignorant  of  meclianica. 
He  had  taken  up  the  rail  by  the  ravine — for  I  have 
omitted  to  mention  that  there  waa  u  steep  preci- 
pice at  this  point — and  naturally  thought  that  the 
train,  with  its  load  of  human  life,  would  have 
tumbled  over.  The  rail  next  to  the  river  was  the 
'safe'  one,  and  so  the  engine  simply  ploughed 
along  towards  the  scarp  of  the  mountain. 

When  the  details  of  this  lucky  escape  reached  me, 
I  felt  that  my  reputation  was  at  stake.  This  was 
evidently  Number  Three  of  the  diabolical  attempts 
of  the  same  hand.  The  first  inquiry  made  was: 
Who  drove  the  train?  and  one  or  two  questions 
ef  a  similar  character  put  me  in  possession  of  this 
important  fact,  that  the  driver  of  the  train  and 
the  driver  of  the  coal-engine  trains  at  the  time  the 
trucks  were  thrown  off,  was  one  and  the  same 
person.  *  Now,  then,  for  the  driver,'  said  I,  and 
marched  to  his  lodgings.  I  found  him  a  quiet, 
inoffensive  sort  of  young  fellow,  not  a  likely  man 
to  have  a  malignant  enemy.  He  was  unmarried, 
and  somewhat  fresh  to  his  duties  on  the  line,  not 
having  been  in  the  position  very  long.  We  at 
once  touched  on  the  subject  of  the  accident,  but 
I  found  he  was  quite  at  sea  as  to  the  cause. 

'  Have  you  an  enemy,'  said  I, '  or  any  one  who 
entertains  any  malice  against  you  ? ' 

No  ;  he  thought  not. 

'  You  are  unmarried,  I  believe? ' 

Yes ;  he  was. 

'  Courting,  perhaps  ? '  I  suggested. 

He  confessed  to  the  soft  impeachment. 

'  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  who  the 
lady  is?'  inquired  I,  for  we  police-officers  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  override  delicate  scruples. 
He  mentioned  the  name  of  a  young  woman  resid- 
ing at  a  farmhouse  six  miles  down  the  valley,  aud 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  scene  of  the  accident. 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  but  kept  my  own  counsel. 

'  Oh,  so  the  damsel  lives  there,  does  she  ?  Now, 
ha*  she  any  other  sweethearts  besides  yourself  ? ' 

He  thought  there  had  been  one,  a  carpenter ; 
but,  quoth  the  driver,  complacently  smoothing  an 
incipient  beard:  'She  has  no  lover'  n<»w  but  me.' 


'Where  does  this  carpenter  live? ' 

'  About  half  a  mile  from  the  farm,'  he  answered  ; 
and  with  that  I  left,  fully  satisfied  now  that  I  was 
on  the  trail. 

The  morning  after,  and  at  the  scene  of,  the  acci- 
dent, I  had  found  a  large  thick  stake,  cut  evidently 
from  the  adjoining  wood.  This  had  been  used  to 
prize  up  the  rail  from  the  sleeper.  Examining  it 
minutely,  I  saw  that  it  had  been  cut  recently,  and 
that  with  a  notched  knife. 

So,  with  this  idea  uppermost,  I  started  on  the 
mission,  and  after  a  pleasant  drive,  reached  the 
little  hamlet  where  the  carpenter  lived.  The 
district  was  very  mountainous  and  rugged ;  and 
as  I  mounted  the  winding  road  towards  the  house, 
I  could  hear  the  monotone  of  the  river  near  which 
so  narrow  an  escape  had  taken  place.  Yonder  was 
the  scene.  Was  the  criminal  here  ?  The  door  was 
soon  opened  to  ray  knock,  and  by  the  carpenter 
himself,  a  cool,  self-possessed  young  man,  who 
seemed  to  read  my  errand  in  a  moment.,  yet  asked 
me  what  I  wanted,  without  the  change  of  a  muscle. 
I  entered  into  his  little  room,  aud  told  him  I  had 
a  suspicion  he  could  enlighten  me  on  the  cause  of 
the  railway  accident. 

No,  he  couldn't ;  he  had  heard  of  it,  like  the  rest. 

Would  he  allow  me  to  search  him  ? 

Certainly  ;  and  forthwith  various  articles  were 
in  my  hand.  On  his  person,  I  found  two  pocket- 
knives,  each  of  which  would  liave  served  to 
cut  the  stake.  As  I  paused  a  moment,  and  held 
them  in  my  hand,  he  heedlessly  observed :  *  That 
knife*  (pointing  to  one)  'I  only  put  into  my 
pocket  this  morning,  as  I  generally  keep  it  at 
home.'  I  opened  the  knife  ;  the  blade  was  notched; 
and  looking  up  from  the  article  to  the  carpenter, 
caught  his  eye.  We  knew  one  another's  thought  in 
an  instant;  but  he  accompanied  me  tranquilly- 
enough  to  the  town.  At  the  trial,  the  Knife 
figured  in  evidence ;  various  corroborating  mat- 
ters satisfied  the  jury  of  his  guilt:  he  waa 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  trans- 
portation. It  turned  out  afterwards  that  he 
loved  the  farm-girl,  and  was  incited  by  jealousy  to 
the  act  which  so  nearly  caused  so  frightful  an 
accident.  For  all  I  know,  the  driver  still  dwells 
in  single  blessedness,  for  the  maid  is  still  a  maid, 
as  rosy -cheeked  as  ever,  aud,  it  is  said,  is  waiting 
for  the  carpenter's  return ! 


THE  DEAD  FLOWER. 

Iir  an  old  and  musty  volume,  of  strange  and  curious  lore, 
A  relic  found  I,  dried  and  withered,  of  some  happy  day  a 
of  yore. 

By  whose  hand  had  it  been  placed  there— why  or  where- 
fore, when  or  where  1 — 
Of  true  love  perhaps  a  token,  stored  away  by  maiden  fair  I 
Haply  gathered  from  God's-acre,  dear  memento  of  a 
friend 

Gone  before,  yet  in  the  memory  ever  living  to  the  eod  I 
There  it  lay,  its  pristine  beauty  faded— gone  ;  but  to  the 
eyes 

Of  the  one  who  there  concealed  it,  dearer  than  any  prise  I 
As  I  found  it,  so  remains  it,  undisturbed,  but  not  forgot 
Ever  sacred  I  preserve  it,  for  it  says  :  Forget-me-not ! 
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THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNE88. 
IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  L 

The  fourth  attempt  to  connect  England  and 
America  by  a  submarine  telegraph  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Tho  perseverance  with  which  capitalists 
and  engineers  have  fought  against  ill-luck  and  mis- 
fortune has  at  length  been  rewarded  by  a  glorious 
victory.  Let  us  hope  that  those  who  have  accom- 
plished this  work  with  such  dct^minalion  and 
energy,  and  who  for  so  many  years  have  fearlessly 
cast  their  bread  upon  the  wildest  waters  of  the 
globe,  will  now  begin  to  receive  that  reward  which 
is  so  strongly  merited,  and  which  has  been  so  long 
delayed. 

The  first  idea  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph  seems 
to  have  originated,  without  doubt,  in  America. 
Bishop  Mullock  (of  Newfoundland),  Mr  Griborne, 
Professor  Morse,  and  Mr  Cyrus  Field,  may  all  lay 
claim  to  having  started  this  gigantic  idea  ;  but  to 
the  last-named  gentleman  alone  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  not  only  forcibly  and  enthusiastically 
laid  his  views  before  the  world,  but  of  having  very 
liberally  backed  those  views  with  what  was  more 
useful  and  more  forcible  than  either  eloquence 
or  enthusiasm.  But  although  tho  idea  was 
American,  it  remained  for  Englishmen  to  carry 
it  out  Tho  Atlantic  Cable  has  been  laid  by  the 
aid  of  English  money  and  English  talent,  and  by 
the  help  of  an  English  ship  that  is  without  her 
equal  in  the  whole  world. 

The  Great  Eastern,  with  her  precious  cargo,  was 
to  sail  on  Saturday,  June  30th  ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  previous  day  at  noon,  we  who  were  going  in 
her  started  from  Victoria  Station  on  our  way  to 
Sheerness,  and  reached  the  great  ship  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  The  ship  was  in  a  Btate  of 
confusion,  hurry,  and  bustle  scarcely  describable. 
She  was  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  colliers  and 
lighters,  who  were  giving  up  their  final  instal- 
ments of  coals  and  stores  of  all  kinds.  Her 
iiccommodation-laddere  were  literally  crowded  with 
I>eople  anxious  to  get  on  board,  and  others  who 
were  apparently  as  anxious  to  get  off.  Sailors 


and  lightermen  climbed  up  her  steep  sides,  carry- 
ing every  imaginable  load— portmanteaus,  hat- 
boxes,  bonnet-boxes,  sacks  of  biscuits  and  potatoes, 
hundredweights  of  mutton  and  beef,  and  every 
imaginable  article  of  diet 

Portly  directors,  elegant  and  lovely  ladies,  and 
dandies  from  Pall  Mall,  who  were  going  only  as  far 
as  Ireland,  jolted  and  jostled  against  smutty  coal- 
whippers  and  greasy  butchers.  It  was,  however, 
no  place  for  the  mere  idler  or  the  looker-on.  Every- 
thing indicated  hard  work  and  steady  business. 
To  all  appearances,  the  first  part  of  our  voyage  bid 
fair  to  be  extremely  pleasant  We  mustered  a 
party  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons  in  the  grand  saloon, 
and  among  this  number  were  about  a  dozen  of  the 
gentler  sex,  so  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
our  suffering  from  ennui  for  the  next  three  or  four 
days.  Besides  this,  everything  around  bore  to 
most  of  us  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  weather  was 
lovely,  and  all  on  board  seemed  thoroughly  sanguine 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition. 

Saturday,  June  30,  will  always  be  a  memorable 
day  in  the  annals  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and 
will  be  ever  fresh  in  the  memory  of  thoso  who 
were  on  board  the  great  ship  on  that  day.  The 
day  itself  was  one  of  almost  unexampled  splen- 
dour. The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  air  was 
fresh  and  balmy.  Everything  was  in  readiness, 
and  we  were  really  to  make  a  start.  At  11 
o'clock,  a  rush  was  made  to  the  forepart  of  the 
ship  to  see  the  anchor  weighed,  and  a  very  pretty 
and  spirit-stirring  sight  it  was.  The  capstan  was 
manned  by  some  seventy  or  eighty  men,  and  in 
midst  of  this  human  star,  sitting  on  the  top  of  the 
capstan  itself,  was  the  ship's  fiddler,  who,  with 
fiddle  in  hand,  was  ready  for  action.  The  signal  is 
given,  the  fiddler  strikes  up  The  Girl  I  left  behind 
Me,  round  goes  the  capstan,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  anchors  are  brought  to  the  surface,  fished,  and 
catted.  The  order  is  given :  '  Slow  ahead  with  the 
paddles,'  and  in  another  minute  wo  are  fairly 
under-way. 

Our  journey  from  Shecrness  to  Berehaven  was 
pleasant  in  the  extreme.  But  little  occurred  dur- 
ing this  first  part  of  our  trip  which  is  worthy  of 
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"being  recorded.  Some  of  the  daily  papers  stated 
that  the  ship  pitched  and  rolled  tremendously,  and 
that  we  shipped  immense  masses  of  water.  One 
of  those  journals  informed  the  public  that  at '  one 
dip  of  the  ship,  we  took  on  board  volumes  of  green 
water,'  and  by  its  further  accounts,  would  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  we  had  really  a  bad  passage 
round  the  Channel  The  writer  of  this  article  most 
certainly  never  noticed  any  of  those  appalling 
phenomena.  The  ship  was  very  much  out  of  trim, 
and  was  two  or  three  feet '  down  by  the  head,'  and 
once  or  twice,  when  a  heavy  sea  struck  her  on  the 
sponson,  she  shipped  a  good  deal  of  light  spray. 
These  are  the  real  facts  of  what  has  been  reported 
as  a  violent  storm,  in  which  it  was  hinted  that  the 
great  ship  behaved  anything  but  well ;  whereas,  she 
was  really  so  steady,  that  none  of  the  ladies  on 
board— although  many  of  them  were  unused  to 
the  sea — were  obliged  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  mess-tables  at  any  time. 

With  so  many  ladies  and  idle  people  on  board, 
what  could  we  do  but  give  ourselves  up  to  amuse- 
ment? 

There  were  among  our  company  several  who  were 
well  known  in  London  as  amateur  playactors,  and 
it  was  accordingly  proposed  to  get  up  a  burlesque 
on  the  subject  01  the  cable,  with  the  idea  of  per- 
forming it  on  the  night  before  anchoring  in  Bere- 
haven.  Messrs  Woods  and  Parkinson,  who  were  on 
board  to  represent  two  of  the  daily  papers,  put  their 
heads  together,  and  in  a  very  few  nours  produced 
a  play,  entitled  The  Field  Glass,  which  was  full  of 
fun  and  bristled  with  good-natured  jokes,  made  at 
the  expense  of  those  connected  with  the  under- 
taking. The  title  of  the  play  was  chosen  because  it 
combined  the  names  of  two  gentlemen  who  were 
prmcipally  connected  with  the  enterprise— Mr  Field 
and  Mr  Glass.  The  plot  consisted  in  a  fight 
between  Glass  and  Neptune,  as  to  the  right  of 
laying  a  cable ;  which,  of  course,  ends  in  the 
complete  victory  of  the  former.  The  cast  was  as 
follows : 


Colonel  Db  Baths. 
Mr  K  Dudley. 
Captain  Bolton. 
Lord  Hastings. 
Mr  G.  Elliot. 
Mr  H.  F.  Barclay. 
Mr  G.  V.  Poors. 
Mr  F.  A.  Vacohan. 


NeptuiW,  * 
Glass, 

Field,     .      .  . 
Clifford, 

Gooch,    .      .  . 
Triton, 

First  Mermaid, 
Second  Mermaid, 

The  first  performance  took  place  on  June  3,  and 
was  so  warmly  received,  that  by  unanimous  request 
it  was  repeated  on  the  following  evening.  We  had 
other  amusements,  however,  Besides  the  drama. 
Mr  Oliver  Smith  entertained  us  all  one  night  by 
displaying  his  ability  as  an  electro-biologist,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  five  or  six  men  under  the 
mesmeric  influence,  and  compelling  them  to  do  the 
most  extraordinary  things.  The  ship  had  to  be 
inspected,  for  to  most  of  us  she  was  quite  a  novel 
sight ;  and  this  employment  would  use  up  one  or 
two  mornings  with  the  greatest  ease.  Then  we  had 
an  occasional  rubber  of  whist  of  an  evening  in  the 
saloon,  or  played  at  leap-frog  or  shuffle-boards  on 
deck. 

On  Thursday,  July  5f  those  who  were  not  actual 
imitators  of  the  lane  in  respect  of  early  rising, 
woke  to  find  the  ship  safely  anchored  in  Berehaven 
harbour,  one  of  the  best  anchorages  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  A  prettier  spot  iB  not  often  seen.  The 
entrance  being  narrow,  it  seems  almost  like  an  in- 
land lake,  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  and 


with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  even  the  Great 
Eastern  with  her  heavy  cargo  to  enter  at  all  tides. 

Although  many  left  the  ship  bound  for  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Glengariff  and  other  show- 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  others  were  coming 
on  board,  and  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  boats,  containing  the  native  popula- 
tion, who  had  all  come  out  to  see  the  big  ship. 
We  had  other  visitors  besides,  not  of  the  genus 
homo,  that  had  come  to  make  a  long  stay,  and 
would  add  materially  to  the  comfort  of  those 
on  board.  I  allude  to  the  live-stock.  Stowed 
in  pens  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship  were — first, 
a  nock  of  sheep,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
fourteen ;  second,  a  herd  of  eight  bullocks ;  and 
third,  three  hundred  head  of  poultry.  Added  to 
this,  we  had  a  milch  cow,  and  in  the  ship's  ice- 
house, besides  eighty  tons  of  ice,  were  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  dead  meat,  and  two  hundred 
head  of  poultry.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  stores  required  for  the  expedi- 
tion, especially  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
every  article  of  consumption  was  supplied  in  the 
same  proportion. 

While  at  Berehaven,  we  were  joined  by  the 
Medway,  Albany,  and  H.M5.  Terrible,  who  were  to 
accompany  the  big  ship. 

On  Friday,  July  6,  the  William  Cory,  having  on 
board  the'  twenty -seven  miles  of  shore-end,  to  be 
laid  from  Valentia,  arrived  at  Berehaven,  and,  after 
taking  on  board  Mr  WiUoughbySmith,  Mr  Loudon, 
and  others,  set  sail  again  for  valentia  to  make  a 
beginning  of  the  great  work.  She  was  to  lav  the 
thick  shore-end  from  the  testing-house  in  Foilkom- 
memin  Bay  to  a  spot  im  the  ocean  twenty-eight 
miles  further  west,  and  there  to  buoy  the  end,  where 
it  was  to  remain  peaceably  until  the  Great  Eastern's 
arrival  to  make  the  splice.  On  Sunday,  September 
8,  while  sitting  at  dinner,  we  received  the  good 
news  that '  the  shore-end  had  been  successfuly laid 
and  buoyed.'  This  unexpected  intelligence  rendered 
it  necessary  that  our  operations  should  be  pushed 
forward  with  all  speed  The  operation  of  coaling 
in  which  we  were  engaged  was  carried  on  with 
redoubled  energy,  and  the  engineers  on  board  the 
ship  were  all  busy  completing  the  preparations  of 
the  paying-out  machinery. 

HJ&.S.  Racoon  arrived  a  few  days  before  our 
departure,  and  on  Wednesday,  July  11,  the  officers 
of  all  the  ships  engaged  dined  together  on  board 
the  Great  Eastern.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  friendly  intercourse  in  which  all  engaged 
in  the  expedition  occasionally  indulged,  tended  in 
no  small  degree  to  secure  that  marked  and  glorious 
success  which  will  make  the  year  1866  famous  in 
the  annals  of  civil  engineering. 

Thursday,  July  12. — The  cable  fleet  set  sail  at  8 
r.M.  for  the  rendezvous  off  the  buoy  that  held  the 
shore-end.  No  sooner  were  we  outside  the  harbour 
of  Berehaven,  than  we  were  enveloped  in  a  dense 
white  fog,  so  that  all  the  ships  were  obscured,  and 
the  frequent  use  of  fog-horns  and  whistles  was 
rendered  necessary.  Altogether,  we  spent  rather  a 
noisy  night ;  and  the  reflection,  *  that  if  the  fog  did 
not  clear  off  before  morning,  the  finding  of  the 
buoy  would  be  an  impossibility,'  did  not  serve 
to  add  to  our  comfort  or  raise  our  spirits. 

Towards  morning  the  fog  cleared  off.  The  buoy 
had  not  yet  been  sighted,  and  people  were  begin- 
ning to  make  awkward  surmises,  when  the  Racoon 
signalled  that  she  saw  the  buoy,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  man  on  the  look-out  made  the  same 
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report.    I  dare  say  that  there  are  many  who  ima- 
gine that  picking  up  a  huoy  at  sea  is  as  easy  as 
falling  off  a  log.    what  is  the  amount  of  difficulty 
attending  the  process  in  a  small  ship,  I  know  not, 
but  I  am  certain,  from  personal  observation,  that 
with  a  ship  of  such  enormous  size  as  the  Great 
Eastern,  it  is  by  no  means  easy.    The  buoy  was 
sighted  about  6.30  in  the  morning,  and  we  fondly 
hoped  that  by  breakfast-time  the  splice  would  have 
been  made,  and  we  should  again  be  fairly^on  our 
journey.   Bound  and  round  the  buoy  we  dodged 
till  10  a.m.,  when  Captain  Anderson  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  ship  into  a  position  favourable 
for  the  engineers  to  do  their  part  of  the  work.  A 
chain  connected  with  the  picking-up  engine  in  the 
stern  was  passed  by  means  of  a  rope  to  the  buoy, 
and  there  made  fast  by  one  of  the  cable-hands — 
who  had  been  sent  previously  in  a  boat  fur  that 
purpose — to  the  briaUe-chaiii  of  the  buoy.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  buoy  itself  was  cast  adrift, 
and  the  cable  remained  attached  to  the  chain  that 
had  been  conveyed  to  it  from  the  ship.    The  pro- 
cess of  hauling-in  now  commenced,  and  the  shore- 
end  of  the  cable  of  1866  made  its  appearance  over 
the  stern  of  the  Great  Eastern  at  1 1  a.m,  ship's  time. 
The  splice  was  at  once  commenced,  and  every  one 
took  up  their  respective  positions,  to  be  in  readiness 
when  the  paying-out  commenced. 

While  the  splice  is  being  made,  I  will  ask  the 
reader  to  accompany  me  round  the  ship,  and 
inspect  the  machinery  y.nH  appliances  necessary 
for  laying  an  Atlautic  cable.  As  Mrs  Glasse 
(or  Mr  Glass)  would  say  : '  First  catch  your  cable  ;' 
bo  I  will  give  a  short  description  of  that  world- 
famous  rope.  On  looking  at  it  in  section,  we 
see  in  the  centre  the  bright  copper  conductor, 
consisting  of  seven  copper-wires— six  laid  round 
one.  Surrounding  this  is  the  insulator,  four 
or  five  layers  of  gutta-percha,  with  a  thin  layer 
of  Chatterton'a  compound  between  each  layer  of 
gutta-percha.  The  part  described  is  called  the 
core,  and  outside  the  core  comes  the  external 
protection,  which  keeps  the  core  from  injury,  and 
Berves  to  give  strength  and  durability  to  the  whole. 
This  consists  of  ten  galvanised  iron-wires  enveloped 
in  white  Manilla  hemp.  The  diameter  of  the  cable 
is  1 1  inches,  and  that  of  the  core  I  inch.  The  cable 
was  stored  in  three  enormous  iron-tanks— '  fore,' 
'  main,'  and  *  after,'  situate  as  their  names  denote. 
The  main-tank  was  rather  bigger  than  the  other 
two,  it  contained  864  miles  of  cable,  coiled  in  209 
flakes ;  the  height  of  the  entire  coil  being  17  feet 
8&  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  tank  was  56  feet 
9  inches,  and  that  of  the  '  eye,'  or  centre  of  the  coil, 
9  feet  8  inches.  The  after-tank  held  839*637  miles, 
and  the  fore-tank  670*535  miles,  making,  in  all 
three  tanks,  2374  miles  of  cables. 

Let  us  next  take  the  paying-out  machinery.  In 
the  tank  stand  some  twenty  men,  all  arrayed  in 
canvas-dresses  without  pockets,  and  boots  which 
have  no  nails  in  the  soles.  Their  duty  is  to  ease 
away  each  coil  of  rope  from  its  fellows  when  its 
turn  comes  to  be  paid  out ;  to  give  notice  of  mile- 
marks  on  the  cable,  that  they  may  be  recorded  by 
tbo  clerk  at  the  paying-out  gear ;  and  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  that  no  mishap  befall  the  precious 
rope,  either  by  accident  or  malice.  The  cable 
passes  from  the  tank  over  a  light  iron  'spider- 
wheel,'  deeply  grooved,  and  then  along  a  long 
iron  trough  until  it  reaches  the  paying-out  machine 
proper.  This  consists,  firstly,  of  six  grooved-wheels, 
over  which  the  cable  passes.   Each  of  these  six 


wheels  is  provided  with  a  'jockey- wheel,'  which 
is  situated  above  the  grooved-wheel,  and  rides  on 
the  cable  as  it  passes  onward.  Each  jockey-wheel 
is  provided  with  a  lever  and  weight,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  made  to  exer$  various  degrees  of 
pressure  on  the  cable,  and  each  grooved-wheel  is 
capable  of  being  impeded  in  its  rate  of  revolution 
by  means  of  a  brake-wheel,  the  brake  of  which  can 
be  screwed  up  to  various  degrees  of  tension. 

After  passing  over  the  grooved  wheels,  the  cable 
reaches  the  'drum,'  round  which  it  passes  four 
times.  This  drum  is  a  wheel  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nine  inches  in  breadth.  Connected 
with  the  drum  are  two  wheels  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, round  which  are  put  powerful  brake-straps, 
which,  by  being  screwed  up  or  loosened,  can  either 
accelerate  or  impede  its  motion.  After  passing 
round  the  drum,  the  cable  goes  over  two  grooved 
wheels,  raised  two  or  three  feet  from  the  deck,  and 
placed  about  twenty  feet  apart.  Midway  between 
these  two  wheels,  the  rope  passes  under  the  wheel 
of  the  dynamometer.  This  dynamometer-wheel  is 
free  to  move  in  a  vertical  direction,  being  enclosed 
in  an  iron  frame,  and  can  be  weighted  to  any 
amount.  As  the  strain  on  the  cable  is  greater,  so 
the  dynamometer  wheel  rises  higher  in  its  iron 
frame,  and  the  height  to  which  it  rises  is  shewn  on 
a  scale,  on  which  is  calculated  the  exact  strain  in 
hundredweights  which  a  certain  height  indicates. 
According  to  the  weight  on  the  dynamometer,  so 
the  scale  for  demonstrating  the  pressure  is  altered. 
After  passing  through  what  may  be  called  the 
'dynamometer'  system  of  wheels,  the  cable 
traverses  a  deeply-grooved  wheel  in  the  extreme 
stern  of  the  ship,  and  disappears  in  the  sea,  forming 
as  it  goes  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  or 
less,  with  a  line  drawn  vertically  from  the  deck  oi 
the  ship.  By  means  of  a  powerful  engine,  con- 
structed by  Messrs  Perm  of  Greenwich,  the  paying- 
out  apparatus  can  be  reversed,  and  made  to  pick 
up,  ana  in  this  manner  the  shore-end  of  the  cable 
was  got  on  board  the  ship. 

Having  described  the  various  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  paying  out  a  cable,  let  us  take  a  look 
into  the  testing-room  on  deck,  and  see  what  they 
are  about  there.  The  chief  occupation  of  those  on 
duty  seems  to  be  to  keep  an  eye  on  Professor 
Thomson's  galvanometer,  which  gives  instantaneous 
warning  if  any  fault  occurs  in  the  insulation  of  the 
'conductor.'  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
electrically  ignorant,  we  will  make  a  small  digres- 
sion to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term '  insula- 
tion,' and  we  humbly  .beg  our  scientific  readers  to 
skip  the  following  paragraph. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  electricity 
known  to  us,  and  hence  the  choice  of  it  for  the 
conductor  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  Water  is  also  a 
very  good  conductor.]  [ If,  therefore,  the  water  were 
to  gain  access  to  the  copper  conductor,  the  electric 
current  would  escape,  as  it  were,  into  the  sea, 
instead  of  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  cable. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  Keep  the  copper 
wire  out  of  reach  of  water,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  other 
conductor  of  electricity  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
completely  encased  in  a  non-conductor  or  xntulator. 
Gutta-percha  is  one  of  the  best  insulators  known 
and  is  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Telegraph  Construction  Company,  ana,  ss  on  the 
present  occasion,  has  always  been  used  { as  the 
insulator  for  Atlantic  telegraphs.  As  long  as  the 
gutta-percha  insulator  remains  entire,  the  insula- 
tion is,  practically  speaking,  perfect ;  but  if  the  , 
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insulator  be  faulty,  the  insulation  becomes  defective, 
and  the  defect  at  once  becomes  evident  in  the 
testing-room,  where  the  test  for  insulation  is  being 
constantly  applied  by  means  of  an  ingenious  instru- 
ment, invented  by  Professor  Thomson,  and  known 
as  Thomson's  Galvanometer.  If  a  wire  or  nail  be 
driven  through  the  table,  and  touch  the  conductor, 
the  insulation  at  once  suffers,  and  the  fact  becomes 
known  instantaneously  in  the  testing-room,  aud  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  electrician  on  watch  to  give 
wonting  to  all  part*  of  the  ship.  By  touching  a 
handle,  an  electric  bell  is  made  to  ring  violently  in 
the  tank  and  at  the  paying-out  gear,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  gong  is  struck  which  can  be  heaid  all 
over  the  ship,  and  gives  notice  to  the  otlicer  on 
duty  to  stop  the  engines  immediately. 

Having  given  these  explanations,  let  us  go  and  see 
how  they  have  been  getting  on  with  the  splice.  What 
is  vulgarly  called  the  splice  consists  of  two  separate 
parts,  the  joint  and  the  splice.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  jointer  to  form  a  union  between  the  copper 
conductors,  and  to  cover  the  same  with  layers 
of  gutta-percha ;  while  the  splicer's  duty  is  to 
intertwine  the  strands  of  wire  and  hemp  in  such  a 
way  that  the  two  parts  of  the  cable  shall  hold 
firmly  together.  While  we  have  been  talking, 
this  task  has  been  completed,  and  the  splicer,  with 
a  smiling  face,  is  seen  with  his  '  serving  mallet '  in 
hand  giving  the  final  touches  to  his  work.  By  2  40, 
ship's  time,  all  was  ready.  Mr  Canning  gave  the 
order  to  '  stand  by'  and  1  look  out'  The  stoppers 
are  let  go,  the  splice  passes  over  the  stern  of  the 
Bhip,  the  order  is  given  to  go-ahead,  and  the  next 
moment  we  are  fairly  started  on  our  mission  to 
connect  two  continents  by  an  electric  wire. 

As  we  steamed  slowly  a-head,  we  gave  a  hearty 
cheer,  and  fired  two  guns  as  a  signal  to  the  other 
ships  that  all  was  well.  H3LS.  Racoon  fired  a 
parting  gun,  and  manned  her  rigging,  and  in 
another  minute  had  set  her  canvas  and  was  sailing 
away  from  ns  towards  Valentia.  It  had  been  a 
very  gloomy  morning,  with  a  persistent  drizzling 
rain,  which  had  effectually  damped  everything, 
including  the  spirits  of  most  on  board,  but  just  as 
we  got  under-way,  the  sun,  who  had  so  sulkily 
hidden  his  face  from  us,  gave  a  transitory  peep 
from  behind  his  dense  cloudy  curtain,  as  if  to  wish 
us  God-speed  on  our  anxious  journey.  It  had  been 
a  time  full  of  anxiety  for  everyone  concerned,  and 
the  reader  may  imagine  the  deep  sense  of  relief 
which  seemed  to  pervade  all  on  board  as  they 
watched  the  Atlantic  cable  of  1866  passing  noise- 
lessly and  almost  imperceptibly  from  our  6tern,  to 
kiss  the  deep  Atlantic  waves,  beneath  whose  ruflled 
surface  it  was  destined  to  remain,  as  we  all  fer- 
vently hoped,  for  ever. 


HAIRDRESSERS. 

The  ancient  art  of  hairdressing  is  essentially  human. 
Other  animals  may  vie  with,  or  even  surpass  us, 
in  some  of  the  pursuits  of  life.  The  mole,  the 
rabbit,  the  ant-bear,  and  fifty  other  dumb  miners 
are  our  masters  in  all  that  relates  to  shafts  and 
tunnels.  Our  nets  are  no  match  for  the  spider's 
web  5  our  engineering  skill  seems  poor  beside  that 
of  the  mason-wasp  and  the  honey-beo,  and  the 
little  nautilus  will  ride  out  a  squall  that  swamps 
an  Indiaman.  But  to  man  alone  belongs  the  art 
of  dressing  the  hair,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  Pro- 
fessor Darwin  to  point  out  the  gradual  stages  by 
which  the  goriUa  learned  to  adorn  and  divide  the 


luxuriant  ringlets  that  had  replaced  its  rough  shock 
of  bristles.  It  is  to  hoary  Egypt,  foster-mother  of 
all  science,  that  we  must  turn  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  barber.  To  this  day,  the  wall-paintings  on 
obelisk,  and  cave,  and  temple,  in  Luxor  and  Philaj, 
in  glowing  colours  yet  undimmed,  tell  us  of  his 
labours.  Of  the  artist  himself,  we  know  little.  But 
it  was  a  cunning  hand  that  built  up,  lock  by  lock, 
those  towering  diadems  of  hair,  the  pride  of  Egyp- 
tian  fine  ladies  three  thousand  years  ago.  Ihey 
glimmer  on  the  walls  still,  Like  painted  ghosts, 
those  shadowy  beauties  of  Pharaoh's  court,  seated 
at  their  eternal  banquets,  6miliug  wanly  upon  us 
across  the  gulf  of  time.  But  whose  was  the  skill 
that  piled  those  mighty  structures  of  frizzled  curls, 
so  fresh  yet  in  their  portraiture  that  the  scent  of 
the  heavy  eastern  perfumes,  the  nard,  the  myrrh, 
the  frankincense,  seems  abuost  to  reach  our  senses 
as  we  gaze.  Probably,  if  not  a  priest— and  priests, 
themselves  shaven,  filled  many  an  office  more 
lucrative  than  dignified— the  barber  was  a  slave. 

A  slave,  beyond  question,  was  the  adroit  attend- 
ant who  plied  the  scissors  in  the  palaces  of  Assyrian 
monarchs,  Medish  princes,  anct  Persian  satraps, 
successively.  The  Great  King  went  to  war  attended 
by  a  swarm  of  hairdressers,  cooks,  jugglers,  men  of 
music  and  men  of  magic,  and  of  these  the  barl>er 
did  not  rank  lowest  in  the  scale.  He  was  usuaHy 
a  Greek,  for  the  suppleness  of  Grecian  will  and  the 
fire  of  Grecian  wit  were  preferred  to  the  obsequious 
dulness  of  the  more  solemn  orieutd.  In  Greece 
itself,  the  profession  first  acquired  that  repute  for 
liveliness,  garrulity,  and  inquisitiveness,  which 
has  adhered  to  its  members  in  all  climates  and  in 
all  ages. 

Men  of  the  same  calling  are  often  strangely  alike  ; 
thus,  the  barbers  of  Spanish  story  and  those  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  are  identical.  What  if  one  tensor 
wore  a  turban,  and  the  other  a  Catalan  cap,  if  one 
prayed  to  the  Prophet,  aud  the  other  implored  St 
Jago  de  Compostella  }  For  all  these  trifling  differ- 
ences, the  men  were  twin-brothers,  smart,  pert 
human  jackdaws,  saucily  hopping  through  life, 
prying  into  every  dark  corner  where  a  secret  lay 
hid,  and  remorselessly  chattering^  about  the  same 
when  the  riddle  had  been  read.  The  classic  barber 
was  not  a  whit  inferior  in  these  respects  to  his 
Christian  and  Moliammedan  congeners.  In  spite 
of  his  toga  and  his  sandals,  the  capillary  artists  of 
Bagdad  and  Seville  might  have  hailed  him  as  a 
man  and  a  hairdresser.  The  story  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  coming,  beaten,  to  its  anchorage  at  the  Pirams, 
and  of  how  the  wise  resolve  of  the  government 
to  keep  the  bad  news  from  reaching  Athens  was 
set  at  nought  because  a  sailor  entered  a  barber's 
shop  to  be  shaved,  and  the  shaver  ran  swiftly  to 
the  city,  prattling  of  the  defeat  to  all  who  cared 
to  hear,  is  one  that  might  have  belonged  to 
Andalusia  or  to  Rumili,  as  well  as  to  old  Hellas. 

No  doubt  but  that,  with  the  early  Greeks  as  well 
as  with  the  Romans  of  both  empires,  the  bath,  of 
which  the  hairdresser  was  in  some  sense  the  prime 
minister,  filled  a  much  more  important  part  than 
any  corrcsponiUng  institution  does  with  us.  We 
domestic  Northerns,  on  whose  minds  the  merits  of 
soap  and  water  are  only  just  beginning  to  dawn, 
and  who  need  to  have  little  books  written  to  teU 
us  how  aud  why  to  wash,  can  hardly  comprehend 
what  the  bath  was  to  a  countryman  of  Caracalla  or 
of  Justinian.  A  state  of  society  in  which  the  very 
poorest  were  daily  laved  and  shampooed,  oiled  aud 
rubbed  with  pumice-htone,  scented,  shaved,  curled, 
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and  joint-crack ed,  and  turned  out  trim  and  clean 
from  the  splendid  marble  portico  of  the  great 
imblic  palace,  would  appear  to  us  Utopian  for 
luxury,  however  distasteful  some  of  the  details  of 
this  toilet  might  appear  to  our  nineteenth  century 
notions  ;  but  to  the  Roman  of  Old  or  New  Rome, 
such  a  system  of  ablutions  was  not  a  luxury  only, 
but  a  necessary  of  life,  only  second  to  bread  and 
shows.  Never,  perhaps,  were  barbers  so  plentiful, 
never  was  the  demand  for  their  services  so  great, 
as  in  the  two  great  cities  that  housed  their  plea- 
sure-loving millions  beside  the  Tiber  and  the 
Bosporus, 

The  hair-dresser  of  the  middle  ages  occupied  a 
different  position.  He  was  no  longer  a  slave.  No 
patrician,  with  a  broad  hem  of  purple  around  his 
snowy  robe,  could  order  him  to  be  flung  to  the 
lampreys  or  chained  in  the  mill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bath,  that  vast  manufactory  of  clean 
fellow-creatures  from  the  raw  material  of  unwashed 
humanity,  had  vanished  into  the  limbo  of  the  past. 
"Washing,  throughout  Christendom,  was  thoroughly 
out  of  fashion.  There  was  deemed  to  be  something 
paganish  hi  the  practice  :  Moors  washed  ;  the  mis- 
creaut  Turk  was  understood  to  bathe  his  heathen 
body  every  day  in  the  year.  Even  the  Jew  had  a 
character  for  cleanliness,  that  served  to  render  the 
hath  still  more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful. 
When  there  was  held  to  be  some  mystic  connection 
between  holiness  and  squalor,  and  when  the  dirtiest 
of  hermits  were  most  sure  of  saintly  honours  after 
death,  neglect  of  the  person  became  exalted  into  a 
virtue,  and  the  barber  was  decidedly  at  a  discount. 

But  the  medieval  hairdresser  had  two  strings  to 
his  bow.  The  more  ornamental  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional arts  might  languish  in  tne  cold  shade  of 
popular  disfavour,  but  in  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
hear,  he  had  a  never-failing  mine  of  profit.  After 
the  pattern  of  the  tonsor  of  Hudihrat,  he  not  only 
shaved,  but  also 

Drew  teeth,  and  breathed  a  vein. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  ancient  and  respected 
mystery  of  barber-surgeons.  At  his  door  hung  the 
burnished  brass  basin,  a  sample  of  which  dear  old 
Quixote  too  hastily  took  for  Mambrino's  golden 
helmet,  and  which,  still  in  a  miniature  form,  swings 
before  the  shops  of  some  continental  brethren  of 
the  razor.  Above  the  brass  basin  a  red  rag  was 
hung,  to  remind  those  who  wanted  to  be  bled  that 
the  practitioner  within  could  use  the  lancet ;  and 
as  bleeding  was  once  an  approved  remedy  for  every 
ailment,  from  low  spirits  to  a  severe  cold,  the 
lancet  probably  brought  more  grist  to  the  barber's 
mill  than  did  his  shears  and  curling-tongs. 

So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  hairdresser  of  the  feudal 
days  was  graver  than  those  who  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed him.  He  was  more  of  a  surgeon  than  of 
a  barber.  Bone-setting,  stanching  wounds,  plas- 
tering broken  heads,  were  employments  calculated 
rather  to  make  him  serious  than*  jocund.  He  was 
a  dentist,  too,  and  exercised  a  rough  despotism  over 
the  aching  jaws  of  his  afflicted  neighbours.  In  fact, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  person  rather  important 
than  entertaining,  and  to  be  more  associated  with 
times  of  suffering  than  with  seasons  of  merriment. 

In  the  East,  meanwhile,  the  hairdresser  kept  up 
his  old  character  for  talkative,  light-hearted  indus- 
try. No  Hindu  village  was  without  its  barber,  paid, 
like  the  watchman,  the  sweeper,  and  the  postman, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  rustic  community.  In  China, 
the  harher  was,  and  is,  a  merry,  impudent  fellow, 


plying  his  trade  in  the  streets,  and  driving  noisy 
bargains  with  pig- tailed,  sly-eyed  customers  as  to 
the  amount  of  copper  cash  that  should  remunerate 
him  for  the  long  and  troublesome  process  of  a 
Cathay  toilet.  The  Persian  barber,  the  Moslem 
barber  of  India,  and  the  Turkish  barber,  haunt 
caravansarais,  and  usually  retain  a  room  in  6ome 
half-ruined  khan,  where  they  can  shave  and  sham- 
poo the  newly-arrived  traveller ;  while  the  hair- 
dresser of  Tibet,  who  is  probably  a  lama,  hangs 
about  the  monasteries  of  that  region  of  Buddhist 
monks. 

Very  gradually,  as  civilisation  made  progress, 
the  wholly  ignorant  leech  of  the  middle  ages  gave 
place  to  the  partially  informed  doctor  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  the  barber-surgeon  lost 
the  more  lucrative  of  his  two  callings.  In  all  the 
long  interval  between  the  classic  period  and  the 
extraordinary  outburst  of  enlightenment  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  profession  had  produced  but 
one  historical  celebrity,  the  notorious  Olivier  le 
Dain,  or  Le  Mauvais,  barber-minister  of  wily  Louis 
XI.  The  hairdresser,  if  not  a  brilliant  member  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  an  extremely  useful  one, 
like  his  contemporaries,  the  smith  and  the  wright. 
But  he  seldom  figures  in  old  ballads  or  stories  ;  and 
the  jongleur,  the  minstrel,  and  the  very  tailor  that 
roamed  the  country  with  a  needle-case,  thimble, 
and  shears,  were  by  far  greater  sources  of  entertain- 
ing gossip  than  the  barber  could  profess  to  be. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  Shakspeare's  barbers  are 
not  merry  dogs,  retailing  jests  and  anecdotes  to 
levee  after  levee  of  customers.  His  grave-diggers, 
tapsters,  and  artisans  are  jocular  enough ;  but  the 
knight  of  the  razor  had  still,  in  the  Elizabethan 
e,  something  of  the  solemnity  of  a  medicine-man 
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to  him.    By  degrees,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
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France,  and  more  sparingly  in  England,  the  brilliant 
butterfly  of  hairdressing  'shook  itself  clear  of  the 
gloomy  husk  of  medieval  surgery.  Then  was 
developed  that  bright  Figaro  whom  Beaumarchais 
placed  upon  the  stage,  active,  inquisitive,  impishly 
jovial,  with  tongue  and  heels  as  unquiet  as  quick- 
silver, the  sort  of  barber  that  might  suggest  to  a 
believer  in  metempsychosis  that  the  spirit  of  a 
magpie  had  been  translated  into  the  form  of  a  man. 

The  hairdresser  has  been  invariably  loyal.  His 
sympathy  with  courts  and  pageantry  and  the  pomps 
of  lite  is  too  deep  to  be  shaken.  When  the  Cavaliers 
of  King  Charles,  with  scented  love-locks  lianging 
down  over  their  steel  breastplates,  were  arrayed 
against  an  army  of  close-cropped  Puritans  in  order 
of  battle,  there  could  be  little  doubt  to  which  side 
the  barber's  affections  would  incline.  Later,  the 
full  flowing  periwig,  with  its  ample  cascade  of 
artificial  curls,  the  Ramillies  and  brigadier  wigs, 
the  toupee,  and  the  powdered  hair  that  lent  such 
brilliancy  to  rouged  checks  and  bright  eyes,  made 
the  hairdresser  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  busy 
and  valued  artist  He  had  privileges,  at  anyratc 
in  France,  where  he  was  allowed  to  wear  a  sword, 
and  to  dress  in  gay  colours,  as  gentlemen  did  ;  and 
in  1789,  a  formidable  riot  was  put  down  by  a  body 
of  Parisian  barbers  sallying  out,  rapier  in  hand,  to 
retaliate  upon  the  revolutionary  mob  who  had 
murdered  one  of  their  number. 

The  hairdresser,  it  must  be  owned,  has  sometimes 
abused  his  power.  He  whose  privilego  it  was 
from  time  immemorial  to  take  even  royalty  by  the 
nose,  and  whose  victim.1*,  once  wrapped  in  the  long 
white  cloth,  are  helpless  till  the  shaving  or  snip- 
ping be  complete,  has  occasionally  proved  a  tyrant 
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indeed,  not  only  deafening  the  ears  of  the  captive 
with  hia  discursive  talk,  hut  levying  hlack-mail 
from  him  by  an  almost  enforced  sale  01  rhinoceros' 
marrow  and  ostrich  grease.  It  needs  great  moral 
courage  to  reject  thoBe  wonderful  oils  and  pomades 
which  the  hairdresser  vaunts  so  glibly,  while  liter- 
ally in  his  hands,  and,  in  a  capillary  sense,  at  his 
mercy.  But  this  illicit  sale  of  unctuous  goods  to 
intimidated  purchasers  is  fast  growing  obsolete. 
It  was  once  believed  that  some  peculiar  virtue 
resided  in  bear's  grease,  and  some  hairdressers  went 
so  far  as  to  keep  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  ursine 
tribe  chained  up  in  a  cellar,  whence  distant  roarings 
reached  the  ears  of  a  credulous  public.  But  in 
these  more  modern  days,  revolving  machinery  for 
hair-brushing,  or  some  novelty  of  that  kind,  proves 
more  attractive  than  any  laudation  of  oil,  grease, 
or  marrow,  were  it  of  the  unicorn  itself,  and  much 
of  the  empiricism  of  the  hairdresser's  art  is  gone  for 


ever. 


BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXXVTJ. — THE  FAMILY  VAULT. 

The  vestry  of  the  little  church  of  Belair  was  a 
chilly  and  desolate-looking  room,  with  its  flagged 
floor  and  whitewashed  walls  ;  with  its  straight- 
backed  oaken  chairs,  and  its  little  iron-barred  win- 
dow ;  and  not  all  the  efforts  of  the  rheumatic  old 
sexton,  who  had  lighted  it  up  with  a  couple  of  wax- 
candles  and  a  sputtering  fire  of  damp  wood,  could 
make  it  seem  even  tolerably  cheerful.  Hardly  had 
eix  o'clock  done  striking,  when  the  vicar  and  Sir 
Michael  arrived.  Five  minutes  later  came  Mr 
Greenhough  and  Mr  Penning,  thickly  powdered 
with  snow-flakes,  they  having  walked  down  to- 
gether, arm-in-arm,  from  the  Hall.  When  all  were 
assembled,  the  vicar  opened  a  private  cupboard, 
and  silently  poured  out  Tour  glasses  of  the  excellent 
port  of  which  a  small  supply  was  always  kept  in 
stock  ;  and  in  silence  it  was  iliscussed. 

'  I  named  the  hour  of  six  as  that  for  our  meeting 
here,'  said  the  vicar, '  because  I  thought  that  what 
we  are  about  to  do  had  better  be  done  under  the 
friendly  shade  of  darkness.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  our  visit  here  this  evening,  we  need  not 
take  the  public  into  our  confidence,  unless  after- 
circumstances  should  compel  us  to  do  so.  Jenkins, 
the  sexton,  is  discretion  itself ;  and  the  position  of 
this  church  is  so  solitary,  that  I  hardly  think  it 
likely  that  we  shall  be  observed  by  any  inquisitive 
busybodies  from  the  outside.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, if  you  are  ready,  we  will  proceed  to  business.' 

Jenkins  being  summoned,  produced  a  huge  horn 
lantern,  which  lie  proceeded  to  light  up  with  one 
of  the  wax-candles  ;  and  then  taking  a  large  key 
from  its  nail  on  the  wall,  he  led  the  way  out  of 
the  church ;  and  so  by  a  narrow  gravelled  path 
round  one  corner  of  trie  edifice  to  a  spot  where 
an  iron  door  let  into  the  wall,  with  a  grating  above 
it,  and  reached  by  a  descent  of  three  or  four  steps, 
indicated  the  entrance  to  the  fainilv  vault  of  the 
Spencelaughs.  The  old  man  turned  the  creaking 
key,  and  pushed  back  the  heavy  door.  Contrastea 
against  the  whiteness  outside,  for  the  snow-flakes 
were  still  falling  steadily,  the  entrance  to  the  vault 
looked  like  the  black  cavernous  vestibule  to  some 
old-world  dungeon,  some  plate  of  torture  and  im- 
prisonment in  years  long  past.  Stopping  for  a 
moment  to  indulge  in  what  might  be  appropriately 
termed  a  churchyard  cough,  the  old  sexton  picked 
up  his  lantern  again,  and  went  slowly  in,  followed, 


one  after  one,  by  the  others.  If  the  atmosphere 
had  seemed  cold  and  marrow-chilling  in  the  room 
above,  it  was  twice  aa  cold  and  marrow-chilling  in 
this  cavern  of  dead  people.  Ranged  on  the  marble 
slabs  which  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  vault  were 
the  black  coffins  of  several  generations  of  dead  and 
gone  Spencelaughs,  all  with  a  terrible  sameness 
about  them,  seen  by  that  dim  light,  as  though  they 
were  merely  the  multiplied  coffins  of  one  dead 
person,  who  loved  a  frequent  change  of  domicile. 
Ah,  no !  some  three  or  four  of  them  were  those  of 
children — blossoms  plucked  at  their  sweetest,  while 
somewhat  of  Heaven's  dew  still  lingered  upon  them. 

Although  so  few  hours  had  passed  since  the 
funeral  of  Sir  Philip,  all  traces  of  that  ceremony 
had  already  been  removed.  The  great  flag  over  the 
centre  of  the  vault  had  been  put  back  into  its  place, 
and  the  baronet  had  found  a  last  home  on  the  dab 
appointed  for  him.  A  hushed  and  solemn  feeling 
crept  over  the  hearts  of  the  four  visitors  as  thev 
gazed  around.  In  the  reverent  presence  of  the 
dead,  all  heads  were  uncovered. 

"This,  sir,  is  the  coffin  you  want  to  examine/ 
said  the  sexton  in  dry  creaking  tones,  as  though 
the  hinges  of  his  voice  were  in  want  of  oiling. 
1  This  is  Master  Arthur's  coffin.'  / 

And  with  that  his  old  arms  encircled  a  child's 
coffin,  and  lifted  it  on  to  the  black  marble  table 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  vault.  As  he  did 
so,  a  wreath  of  yellow  everlastings  slipped  off  it, 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

'  The  poor  child  was  not  quite  forgotten,'  said 
the  vicar,  as  he  picked  up  the  wreath. — *  By  whom 
was  this  token  placed  here,  Jenkins  ?' 

'By  MisB  Prederica,  sir.  Every  eighteenth  of 
October— that  was  the  day  Master  Arthur  died — 
she  comes  and  puts  a  fresh  wreath  on  his  coffin. 
She  has  never  once  missed  doing  it  all  these  years. 
You  see,  sir,  she  and  Master  Arthur  were  play- 
fellows when  they  were  children  together,  and  very 
fond  of  one  another.  Lord !  I  remember  them  both 
coming  hand  in  hand  to  church,  as  if  it  was  only 

other  day. — Master  Arthur  died  when  Mi&s 
Freddy  was  away  from  home ;  and  the  first  time 
she  came  here  after  she  got  back,  I  thought  the 
pretty  darling's  heart  would  have  broke.  However, 
she  got  over  it  in  time  ;  but  every  year  since  then, 
she  has  bronght  a  wreath  like  what  you  see,  and 

Eut  it  with  her  own  hands  on  the  coffin,  and  said  a 
ttle  prayer  to  herself,  and  then  gone  quietly  away.' 
'You  have  usually  a  good  memory  for  such 
things,'  said  the  vicar :  '  tell  me,  do  you  remember 
the  Funeral  of  Master  Arthur  Spencelaugh  ? ' 

'  That  I  do,  sir,'  said  the  old  man  eagerly.  '  I 
recollect  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  happened  only 
yesterday ;  and  a  shabby  funeral  it  were,  though 
it 's  I  that  says  so.  Sir  Philip  was  away  in  India 
at  that  time,  and  Lady  Spencelaugh  was  too  ill  to 
come  ;  so  there  was  just  nobody  to  see  the  last  of 
the  poor  lad  but  that  lame  and  ugly  Dr  Kreefe, 
and  a  couple  of  undertaker's  men.  Mr  Rolfe,  he 
were  curate  here  at  that  time,  and  a  fast  reader  he 
was  surely ;  and  he  soon  gabbled  through  the 
Service ;  and  they  all  seemed  glad  to  hurry  the 
poor  little  chap  out  of  sight — Before  Sir  Philip 
came  home,  there  was  a  pretty  white  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Master  Arthur  put  up  by  my  Lady,  just 
over  the  family  pew ;  and  many  a  time  has  Sir 
Philip  come  here  by  himself  to  read  what  there 
is  written  on  it  about  his  boy ;  and  sometimes  he 
would  say :  "  It  was  a  sad  day's  work  for  me, 
Jenkins,  when  my  poor  Arthur  died.'" 
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The  old  man  paused,  more  from  lack  of  breath 
than  want  of  words.  It  might  he  nothing  more 
than  fancy,  hut  to  every  one  there  it  seemed  as  if 
the  light  shed  by  the  lantern  was  slowly  growing 
dimmer  and  less  able  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  the 
vault,  which  seemed  to  hold  within  its  chill  pre- 
cincts the  concentrated  darkness  of  many  years — 
a  darkness  that  thickened  the  air,  and  was  infinitely 
more  intense  than  the  blackness  of  the  blackest 
iiight  in  the  churchyard  without 

4  Eh,  sirs !  but  it  s  a  poor  light  to  work  by,'  said 
Jenkins  ;  and  so  saying,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
lantern,  and  took  out  the  candle  to  snuff  it ;  but 
as  he  did  so,  a  sudden  gust  of  mingled  wind  and 
snow  burst  through  the  grating  over  the  iron  door, 
and  extinguished  the  light,  and  sweeping  through 
the  vault,  rushed  out  again  by  the  way  it  had 
come  ;  and  as  it  did  so,  it  seemed  to  the  excited 
fancy  of  more  than  one  there  present  as  though  the 
eilent  people  lying  so  near  them  turned  over  in 
their  resting-places,  and  whispered  uneasily  among 
themselves. 

Jenkins  was  the  only  one  entirely  unmoved  by 
this  little  accident.  The  old  sexton  was  as  much 
at  home  among  dead  people  as  though  he  were 
smoking  his  pipe  in  his  own  chimney-corner  ;  and 
he  probably  felt  a  sort  of  kindly  contempt  for  such 
of  them  as  rested  humbly  in  the  churchyard,  as  a 
class  of  individuals  who  had  a  weakness  for  in- 
truding their  bones  on  the  notice  of  survivors. 
He  now  proceeded  deliberately  to  strike  a  match 
■on  the  sole  of  his  boot,  and  to  re-light  the  candle, 
muttering  something  to  himself  meanwhile  about 
its  being  pleasant  seasonable  weather. 

<  Am  I  to  begin,  Bir  V  he  said  to  the  vicar,  when 
he  had  put  the  candle  out  of  the  way  of  a  similar 
accident.   '  I  have  got  my  screw-driver  here  ready.' 

'  One  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat  reluctant  to 
intrude  upon  the  sacred  repose  of  the  dead,'  said 
the  vicar,  addressing  his  companions.  '  But  in  an 
exceptional  case  like  the  present  one,  where  the 
truth  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  ordinary  means,  I 
think  we  may  consider  that  we  are  fully  justified 
in  taking  such  a  step. — J  enkins,  you  may  begin.' 

Jenkins  whipped  the  screw  driver  nimbly  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  then  proceeded  to  rub  his  nose  with 
it  appreciatively,  whole  regarding  the  coffin  with  a 
critical  eye :  evidently  he  had  a  ghastly  sort  of 
relish  for  the  task  before  him. 

'My  screw,  gentlemen,  don't  seem  inclined  to 
bite,'  said  Jenkins,  speaking  thus  of  the  nail.  But 
at  last  the  screw  did  bite,  yielding  slowly  and 
grudgingly  to  the  force  of  the  implement.  'A 
famous  fellow  1*  said  the  old  man,  holding  up  the 
nail  between  his  thumb  and  finger.  '  One  of 
Death's  double-teeth— he,  he  I ' 

All  present  turned  suddenly.  They  felt,  by  the 
quick  keen  rush  of  snow-laden  air,  that  the  iron 
door  was  being  opened  by  some  one  from  the  out- 
side. They  turned,  to  see  a  black  snow-sprinkled 
figure,  half  standing,  half  crouching,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  vault.  It  was  a  woman's  figure  ;  but  the 
face  was  hidden,  in  part  by  the  black  hood  drawn 
closely  over  the  head,  and  in  part  by  the  white 
delicate  hands. 

'  Oh,  not  too  late  1  say  that  I  am  not  too  late  !' 
It  was  Lady  Spencelaugh's  voice,  but  6trangely 
altered.  She  staggered  forward  as  she  spoke,  like 
one  suddenly  struck  blind,  till  she  stood  by  the 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  on  which  rested  the 
little  coffin.  '  Do  not  touch  that !  '  she  exclaimed. 
'It  contains  not  what  you  seek— what  it  does 


contain  matters  not  I  confess  everything.  Arthur 
Spencelaugh  did  not  die,  I  sent  him  away  to 
White  Orange,  from  which  place  he  was  taken  to 
America  by  the  Kreefes.  1  wanted  the  title  and 
estates  for  my  own  son.  I  have  carried  the 
wretched  secret  about  with  me  for  twenty  years, 
only  to  have  it  wrenched  from  me  at  the  moment 
the  reward  seemed  in  my  grasp.  Pardon  me — pity 
me,  if  you  will :  I  care  not :  I  only  ask  to  die- 
to  die— to  die  ! ' 

As  the  last  words  came  almost  inaudibly  from 
her  lips,  she  sank  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor  of 
the  vault  Mr  Greenhongh  ran  to  support  her ; 
and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  gentle- 
men, she  was  carried  out,  and  through  the  church- 
yard, and  into  the  vestry.  Scarcely  had  they  got 
there  with  their  burden,  when  Mrs  Winch  made 
her  appearance,  That  faithful  retainer,  having  left 
Lady  Spencelaugh  for  a  few  minutes,  and  missing 
her  when  she  returned,  had  divined,  as  by  instinct, 
whither  her  Ladyship  had  gone,  and  had  at  once 
hurried  after  her.  Finding,  after  a  time,  that  Lady 
Spencelaugh  shewed  signs  of  returning  conscious- 
ness, the  gentlemen  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  land- 
lady, with  a  promise  to  send  a  carriage  down  from 
the  Hall. 

As  Mr  Greenhongh  and  Mr  Penning  walked  back 
through  the  snowy  park,  said  the  former :  '  Even  if 
all  this  be  true  that  we  have  just  heard,  it  by  no 
means  proves  that  your  man  is  the  genuine  Simon 
Pure.' 

Mr  Penning  smiled  a  little  loftily.  '  We  shall 
see  what  we  shall  see,'  he  said,  with  the  air  of  an 
oracle  ;  and  with  that,  as  by  mutual  consent,  the 
affair  was  nut  on  one  side  for  the  morrow's  settle- 
ment ;  and  Greenhongh  related  a  capital  story  of  a 
hanging  judge,  which  Penning  capped  with  'a 
good  thing,  air,  told  me  by  Dawkins,  Q.  0/ 

'Cheer  up,  my  Lady,'  whispered  Mrs  Winch 
reassuringly  in  the  ear  of  the  prostrate  woman, 
whose  head  lay  on  her  shoulder.  '  All  is  not  lost, 
even  after  what  you  have  told  them,  The  game  is 
still  our  own.  You  remember  the  words  of  the 
telegram :  "  The  Ocean  Child  has  foundered  with  all 
on  board."  Nothing  can  keen  Mr  Gaston  out  of  the 
title  and  the  estates  ;  and,  for  his  sake,  what  yon 
have  said  to-night  will  be  hushed  up  and  forgotten,' 


The  clock  had  just  struck  nine  on  the 
of  the  day  which  had  witnessed  such  strange  events 
at  Belair,  and  Gurney  Brackenridge  was  sitting  at 
home  in  slippered  ease,  concocting  for  himself  a 


tumbler  of  nis  favourite  beverage.  He  was  alone 
in  the  house,  for  Hannah  had  got  a  few  days' 
holiday  to  visit  some  friends,  and  the  chemist's 
domestic  comforts  were  looked  after  by  Mrs  Jake- 
way  in  the  interim. 

The  world  had  prospered  somewhat  with  Gurney 
Brackenridge  since  we  saw  him  last.  Although  he 
had  never  received  the  three  hundred  pounds 
which  had  been  promised  him  in  case  he  should 
succeed  in  a  certain  service,  which,  as  events  turned 
out,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  perform,  he 
had  yet  been  handsomely  naid  for  his  trouble  in 
other  ways,  and  especially  lor  the  neat  detective- 
like style  in  which  he  had  tracked  John  English 
from  Pevsey  Bay  to  a  berth  on  board  the  Ocean 
Child,  fast  clipper-ship,  bound  for  New  York.  Then, 
again,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  widow's 
long-standing  promise  to  marry  him  wis  likely  at 
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last  to  have  a  speedy  fulfilment  Mrs  Winch  had 
been  in  strangely  good  spirits  ever  since  the  receipt 
of  his  telegram  containing  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
the  Ocean  Child,  which  had  foundered  a  few  days 
after  leaving  the  Mersey,  and  while  Brackenridge 
was  still  in  Liverpool.  The  first  of  May  had  been 
fixed  for  the  forthcoming  nuptials  ;  and,  all  things 
considered,  the  chemist  ought  to  have  been,  if  not 
in  a  happy,  at  least  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind. 
But  such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  old  sore 
was  Btill  festering  secretly,  and  he  refused  to  let  it 
heal.  He  felt  himself  to  be  an  ill-used  and 
terribly  aggrieved  individual,  because  his  future 
wife  still  persisted  in  her  resolution  not  to 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  secret  bond 
which  held  her  and  Lady  Spencelaugh  so  firmly 
together,  and  mixed  up  the  interests  of  both  so 
inexplicably  with  those  of  John  English.  Not 
only  did  the  widow  refuse  to  enlighten  him  now, 
but  she  gave  him,  besides,  distinctly  to  understand 
that  even  after  marriage,  the  secret  would  remain 
as  heretofore  her  own  property,  and  be  in  nowise 
shared  by  him  ;  and  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  resolute  character  of  Martha  Winch  not  to 
feel  certain  that  she  would  keep  her  word  in  this 
respect  in  spite  of  all  that  he  might  say  or  do. 
Therefore  did  Gumey  Brackenridge  brood  darkly 
over  the  slight  which,  as  he  conceived,  was  put 
upon  him.  Besides,  how  utterly  and  inconceivably 
foolish  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  possession  of  a 
secret  affecting  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
another,  and  that  other  a  person  high  up  in  the 
social  scale,  one  who  conla  well  afford  to  pay  for 
the  keeping  of  it,  to  allow  such  a  golden  chance  to 
slip,  when  it  might  be  had  for  the  mere  grasping ! 
It  was  not  the  chemist's  style  of  doing  business. 
To  him  it  would  have  been  as  a  little  gold-mine  ; 
as  a  perennial  source  of  income  ;  bringing  with  it 
possibilities  of  unlimited  cessation  from  work,  with 
French  brandy  in  unstinted  quantity,  and  an 
exciting  life  in  London  or  Paris. 

His  dark  reverie  was  suddenly  put  to  flight  by 
the  familiar  click  of  the  garden  gate,  followed  next 
minute  by  a  loud  double-knock  at  the  front  door. 
*  That  'b  .Jerry's  knock,  I  '11  wager  anything.  What 
can  the  fool  want  with  me  to-night  ? 

He  got  up,  and  opened  the  door  with  a  cordial 
greeting,  for  he  always  made  a  point  of  keeping  in 
Jerry's  good  graces.  'What  has  brought  you  here, 
my  man,  at  this  time  of  the  night!'  said  Bracken- 
ridge, as  Jerry  sat  down  bashfully  on  the  proffered 
chair,  while  his  bright  eyes  roved  purposelessly 
about  the  little  room. 

'  Jerry  has  just  come  from  Belair,'  said  the  lad. 
'  He  has  got  to  po6t  a  letter  for  my  Lady ;  and 
he  was  to  leave  another  here  on  the  way.— There 
were  five  black  crows  sitting  all  of  a  row  as  Jerry 
went  through  the  park  this  afternoon  :  that  means 
that  something  bad  is  going  to  happen  to  somebody.' 

The  chemist  held  out  his  hand  impatiently  for 
the  letter,  and  Jerry,  after  a  little  fumbling,  pro- 
duced it  Brackenridge  at  once  reco  jmised  the 
widow's  writing.  He  tore  it  open,  and  read  as  under : 

•DearGgrnfa- — I  have  been  up  at  Belair  all 
day,  and  am  just  going  home,  very  tired,  and  far 
from  well.  I  send  you  this  by  Jerry,  to  save  you 
the  trouble  of  walking  down  to-night,  as  I  shall  at 
once  go  to  bed  on  reaching  home.  Look  in,  how- 
ever, in  tho  morning,  as  you  go  to  business. 
Sincerely  yours,  M.  W.' 

*I  might  have  known  better,'  murmured  the 
chemist  bitterly  to  himself  as  he  refolded  the  note, 


'  than  to  think  that  she  would  let  out  anything  of 
importance  to  me.' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  with  the  letter  still 
between  his  fingers. .  What  was  it  that  Jerry  had 
said?  That  he  was  taking  to  the  post  a  letter 
written  by  Lady  Spencelaugh  !  Any  letter  written 
by  Lady  Spencelaugh  might,  perchance,  contain 
some  reference  to  that  secret  which,  day  and  night, 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  chemist's  mind.  Such 
being  the  case,  supposing  that  he,  Brackenridge, 
could  get  at  the  contents  of  this  letter,  might  he 
not,  by  such  means,  chance  to  light  on  the  Key  of 
the  secret,  and  so,  despite  the  widow's  efforts,  con- 
stitute himself  master  of  the  situation?  The 
thought  was  a  grand  one— one  tliat  made  his  blood 
flush  hotly  in  his  veins  ;  but  how  to  carry  it  out  ? 
Jerry's  incorruptibility  as  a  messenger  was  known 
to  him  of  old :  by  artifice  only  could  he  hope  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  letter.  But  how  ?  He 
mixed  himself  another  tumbler  of  his  favourite 
stimulant  in  the  hope  that  it  might  tend  to  sharpen 
his  dulled  wits,  chatting  meanwhile  with  Jerry  on 
any  indifferent  topic  that  came  uppermo  8t— Ah  ! 
an  excellent  thought!  Suggested  by  tho  Fiend, 
doubtless  ;  but  none  the  worse  for  that 

'And  is  Mogaddo  quite  well  ?'  said  the  chemist, 
changing  the  conversation  abruptly.  * 

•  The  salubrity  of  his  lordship  s  health  is  wonder- 
ful,' answered  Jerry. 

*  Then  he  pines  no  longer  for  the  loss  of  the  pretty 
Pipanta  ?'  said  Brackenridge. 

♦Alas!  no.  The  darling  is  forgotten  already,' 
said  the  simpleton  mournfully — 'forgotten  by  all 
but  Jerry.  But  the  memory  of  Pipanta  is  still  dear 
to  Jerrys  heart.' 

♦  Would  Jerry  like  to  see  his  Pipanta  again  ?' 
asked  the  chemist 

•  Pipanta  is  dead,  and  buried  under  the  Witches' 
Oak,  and  will  never  dance  to  her  lord's  music 
again.  The  great  Katafango  charmed  her  life  out 
of  her.  And  now,  only  the  Lord  Mogaddo  is  left, 
who  whispers  strange  secrets  in  Jerry's  ear  at  the 
full  o'  the  moon.' 

'Yes,  but  I  can  conjure  back  the  ghost  of 
Pipanta,  so  that  Jerry  can  see  it  but  not  touch  it,' 
said  the  chemist. 

'But  Jerry  is  afraid  of  ghosts,'  urged  the  lad. 
'Jerry  will  be  a  ghost  himself  Borne  day,  and  dance 
at  midnight  under  the  Witches'  Oak,  and  frighten 
folk  till  they  go  crazy.  He !  he !  a  grand  life !  a 
rare  life !' 

'  But  it  would  not  frighten  you  to  see  Pipanta,' 
said  Brackenridge.  'You  shall  see  her  dance  as 
she  used  to  do,  on  that  window-blind.' 

*  But  you  won't  let  her  come  near  Jerry  V  said 
the  lad  with  a  look  of  terror. 

'  Don't  be  afraid,  man,'  said  the  chemist  '  I 've 
no  wish  to  harm  you.'  Speaking  thus,  he  opened 
a  door  which  led  into  another  room ;  and  after  an 
absence  of  about  half  a  minute,  he  returned,  carry- 
ing something  white  in  his  hand — a  handkerchief 
saturated  with  some  liquid  which  diffused  a  faint 
peculiar  odour  through  the  room.  Jerry's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  suspiciously.  'Tut,  man ! 
you  're  not  afraid  of  me,  1  hope,'  said  the  chemist 
with  a  boisterous  laugh.  'You  haven't  got  the 
pluck  of  a  mouse.  Chut!  how  you  tremble.  I 
tell  you  again,  yon  have  nothing  to  fear.  Now 
keep  your  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  blind  of  the 
window  opposite  to  you,  while  1  hold  this  for  you 
to  smell  at,  and  presently  you  will  see  the  figure  of 
the  pretty  Pipanta  begin  to  shew  itself  on  the 
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blind — faint  at  first,  and  then  clearer  and  clearer, 
till  you  will  see  her  as  plainly  as  though  she  were 
alive  before  you.' 

Even  before  he  had  done  speaking,  he  had  placed 
himself  behind  Jerry's  chair,  and  half  encircling 
the  lad  with  one  ami,  pressed  the  saturated  hand- 
kerchief to  his  nostrils  with  the  other.   Jerry  made 
one  or  two  abortive  efforts  to  get  away,  but  the 
chemist's  iron  arm  held  him  remorselessly  ;  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  lad's  eyes  closed  softly,  Ins  head 
drooped  backward  against  Braekenridge's  chest, 
while  on  expression  strangely  sweet  and  solemn 
diffused  itself  over  his  face,  which  but  a  minute 
before  had  been  troubled  by  a  dim  suspicion  of  the 
chemist's  good  faith,  mingled  with  a  vague  dread  of 
the  coming  apparition. 

*  Jericho  I  why,  the  lad's  gone  already!'  said 
Brackenridge  to  himself.    '  It  doesn't  take  much  to 
knock  him  over,  anyhow.'    Speaking  thus,  he  flung 
the  handkerchief  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
lifting  Jerry  in  his  arms,  as  easily  as  though  he 
were  a  child,  he  deposited  the  unconscious  lad  on  a 
sofa,  with  liis  head  supported  by  the  cushions. 
*  Now  for  the  letter ! '  muttered  Brackenridge.  One 
by  one  Jerry's  pockets  were  lightly  examined,  and 
then  his  hat ;  but  the  letter  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.    '  It  must  be  here,'  murmured  the  chemist, 
as  he  proceeded  to  unbutton  Jerry's  waistcoat. 
And  there  it  was  ;  and  there,  too,  was  Jerry's  pet, 
Mogaddo  ;  and  just  as  the  chemist's  fingers  were  on 
the  point  of  grasping  the  paper,  the  reptile,  lifting 
its  head  angrily  from  the  folds  of  flannel  in  which 
it  had  been  concealed,  made  a  swift  sudden  dart, 
and  bit  Brackenridge  in  the  wrist.   The  chemist 
drew  back  his  hand  with  a  fearful  oath,  but  next 
instant  he  had  seized  the  reptile  firmly  between 
his  thumb  and  finger,  and  dragging  it  from  its 
cory  nest,  he  carried  it  writhing  across  the  room, 
and  throwing  open  a  back-window,  hurled  it  with 
all  his  strength  far  out  into  the  frosty  night.  His 
next  proceeding  was  to  take  a  piece  of  live-coal 
from  the  fire,  and  holding  it  with  the  tongs,  to 
press  it  firmly  on  his  wrist  at  the  spot  where  the 
reptile  had  bitten  it,  till  he  had  burned  away  the 
flesh  almost  to  the  bone.  The  agony  was  so  intense 
that  great  drops  of  perspiration  burst  out  on  his 
forehead,  and  he  bit  his  hp  till  he  left  a  mark  on  it 
which  was  visible  for  several  days.    When  he  hod 
put  back  the  coal  into  the  fire,  he  hastened  to  pour 
|    out  and  drink  off  half  a  tumbler  of  neat  brandy  ; 

and  after  that  he  proceeded  to  bandage  up  his  wrist, 
!    as  well  as  he  was  able,  with  his  disengaged  hand. 
!       Now  for  the  letter.    Poor  Jerry  still  lay  without 
j    sense  or  motion,  utterly  unconscious  ol  the  fate 
|    which  had  befallen  his  favourite.  Brackenridge 
i    took  the  letter  without  fear.   He  saw,  with  some 
surprise,  that  the  address  was  unmistakably  in  a 
I    man's  writing ;  but  as  the  envelope  was  merely 
fastened  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  sealed,  there 
j    would  be  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the  contents. 
A  little  copper  kettle  was  boiling  cheerily  by  the 
fire,  and  all  that  it  was  requisite  to  do  was  to  let 
the  current  of  steam  play  on  the  gummed  part  of  the 
envelope  for  a  little  while,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
The  chemist's  fingers  trembled  a  little  as  he  took 
the  folded  paper  out  of  the  envelope,  and  turned  to 
the  lamp  to  read  it. 

Next  moment,  a  wild  intense  pang  of  baflled  rage 
and  despair  shot  from  the  chemist's  heart,  and  held 
him  as  though  lie  were  possessed  by  a  demon  ; 
while  from  his  lips,  as  blue  as  those  of  a  dead  man, 
proceeded  a  string  of  imprecations  so  intense  and 


dreadful  that  they  could  only  make  themselves 
heard  in  a  sort  of  half-choked  whisper.  The  letter 
was  not  from  Lady  Spencelaugh  at  all,  but  was 
merely  a  note  from  Sir  Uaajon  to  some  friend  in 
London,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  certain 
unpleasant  proceedings  at  home,  he  should  not  bo 
able  to  keep  an  appointment  as  agreed  upon.  In 
the  first  access  of  his  rage,  the  chemist  crumpled 
up  the  letter  between  his  fingers,  and  flung  it  mto 
the  fire,  and  was  oidy  roused  to  a  sense  of  what  he 
had  done  by  seeing  it  burst  into  a  blaze.  The 
sight  sobered  him  in  an  instant.  What  excuse 
could  he  possibly  make  to  Jerry,  who  was  the 
most  faithful  of  messengers,  for  destroying  the 
letter  1  There  was  only  one  excuse  possible  for 
him,  and  that  was  to  deny  ever  having  seen  the 
letter— he  could  lie  as  hard  as  anybody  if  needs 
were — and  to  persuade  the  simpleton  that  he  had 
lost  it  on  the  road  from  Belair.  Yes,  that  was 
the  only  way  practicable  out  of  the  confounded 
mess  he  had  got  himself  into. 

Going  up  to  Jerry,  he  shook  the  unconscious  lad 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  and  called  him  by  name. 
But  Jerry  s  sleep  was  far  too  sound  to  be  broken 
by  such  simple  means,  or,  indeed,  by  any  earthly 
means  whatever,  as  the  chemist,  with  a  horrible, 
sickening  dread  gnawing  at  his  heart — a  dread  in 
comparison  with  which  his  previous  anxiety  about 
the  letter  had  been  as  child's  play — was  not  long  in 
discovering.  Again  and  again  he  cried  aloud,  with 
a  strange  agony  in  his  voice  :  1  Jerry,  Jerry  !  wake 
up,  man — come,  wake  up  !'  but  Jerry  remained 
supremely  indifferent  to  all  such  entreaties.  Then 
the  chemist  tried  to  find  his  pulse,  but  there  was 
no  pulse  to  find.  Next,  in  hot  haste,  he  fetched  a 
looking-glass  out  of  another  room,  and  held  it  over 
the  lad's  mouth ;  but  obstinate  Jerry  refused  to 
breathe  ever  so  faintly:  the  glass  remained  un- 
sullied. Not  even  the  weakest  heart-beat  was 
perceptible  to  the  fingers  that  hungered  so  keenly 
to  detect  it ;  the  delicate  mechanism  had  stopped 
for  ever :  Jerry  was  growing  cold  already. 

Convinced  at  last  that  all  his  efforts  at  resuscita- 
tion were  utterly  useless,  the  chemist  sat  down  with 
a  bitter  groan  opposite  poor  dead  Jerry ;  and  taking 
liia  head  between  his  hands,  as  though  it  were  a 
loose  portion  of  himself  which  might  chance  to  fall 
off  and  get  damaged,  he  contemplated  his  handi- 
work in  sdence.  But  presently  he  grew  frightened. 
That  same  sweetly  solemn  look  still  rested  on  the 
face  of  the  dead  lad,  and  it  troubled  the  chemist 
wofully ;  it  spoke  of  something — of  a  heavenly 
peace  and  serenity— so  entirely  beyond  his  ordinary 
experiences,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  contemplate 
it  any  longer.  With  that  instinctive  desire  which 
we  all  have  to  cover  up  our  lost  ones,  he  fetched  a 
clean  cloth  out  of  a  clothes-press  in  the  next  room, 
and  spread  it  gently  over  the  face  of  the  dead  boy. 
It  may  be  that  at  that  moment  some  pang  of  regret, 
puro  and  simple,  for  the  friend  he  had  lost — a 
friend,  even  if  a  simpleton — made  its  way  to  the 
chemist's  hardened  heart.  IS  such  were  the  case,  it 
was  quenched  next  moment  in  burning  anxiety  for 
his  own  safety  ;  for  suddenly,  and  without  any 
preliminary  warning,  such  as  the  swinging  of  the 
garden  gate,  or  the  noise  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel, 
there  came  a  loud  single  knock  at  the  front  door — 
a  knock  which  echoed  dully  through  the  quiet 
house,  but  which  fell  like  a  sound  of  dire  omen  on 
the  chemist's  guilty  heart.  He  staggered  back  as 
though  smitten  by  an  invisible  hand.  Who  could 
possibly  want  him  at  so  late  an  hour  ?  Suppose  he 
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were  to  pretend  not  to  be  at  home?  But  that 
would  never  do,  because  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
room  looked  out  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the 
tell-tale  lamp  shining  through  the  blind  betrayed 
his  presence  to  all  who  might  pass  that  way.  He 
was  still  considering  within  himself,  when  the 
summons  came  again,  louder  and  more  imperative 
than  before.  With  a  trembling  hand  he  took  up 
the  lamp,  and  carried  it  into  the  next  room  ;  and 
turning  the  key  softly  on  that  terrible  Thing  lying 
there  so  mute  and  moveless,  he  advanced  on  tip-toe 
to  the  front  door,  and  putting  his  mouth  to  the 
keyhole,  called  out  in  a  strange  hoarse  voice : 
'  Who's  there  ?  and  what  do  you  want  V 

'  Open  the  door,  Brack,  my  boy,  and  you'll  soon 
find  out,'  replied  a  voice  from  the  outside,  in 
accents  rendered  slippery  by  the  imbibition  of 
more  strong  drink  than  the  speaker  could  con- 
veniently carry. 

Brackenridge  at  once  recognised  the  voice  as  that 
of  a  lame  cobbler  named  Griggs,  a  man  known  to 
everybody  as  one  of  the  moet  arunken  reprobates 
in  Normanford ;  and  he  at  once  opened  the  door, 
first  taking  the  precaution  to  put  up  the  chain. 
'Now,  Griggs,  what  is  it?'  said  the  chemist, 
impatiently.  'Why  do  you  come  bothering  me 
at  this  time  of  the  night  V 

'  Well,  I 'm  jiggered  if  that  ain't  cool ! '  said  the 
cobbler,  with  a  hiccup,  as  he  swayed  slightly  to  and 
fro  on  the  step.  '  Seeyhere.  I  don't  want  you,  my 
buck,  at  any  price  :  wouldn't  have  you  a  gift.  Th' 
individle  I  want  is  m'  friend,  Jerry  Winch.  Here 
have  I  been  waiting,  waiting,  waiting  more  'n  half- 
an-hour,  and  no  signs  of  Jerry  yet  It's  tarnation 
cold  standing  out  here,  I  can  tell  ye  ;  so  I  want  to 
know  how  much  longer  you  are  going  to  keep  the 
lad.' 

'Jerry  Winch  ! '  said  the  chemist,  in  a  dismayed 
whisper.  '  You  are  mistaken  ;  Jerry  Winch  is  not 
here. 

'  Oh,  fie  now,  Mishter  B. !  Very  naughty  to  tell 
fibs,'  said  the  cobbler,  with  an  emphatic  smack  of 
his  drunken  lips.  '  As  if  I  didn't  see  him  with  my 
own  blessed  eyes  come  in  at  this  very  door ! 
Seeyhere,  now ;  this  is  how  it  is,'  he  went  on,  ad- 
justing his  balance  to  a  nicety  against  the  doorpost 
'  I 've  been  out  'n  business  this'  afternoon,  and 
coming  home,  I  found  the  roads  uncommonly 
shlippery — so  shlippery,  that  when  I  met  my 
friend  Jerry,  who  happened  to  be  coming  the  same 
way,  we  agreed  to  walk  arm-in-arm  to  keep  one 
another  up.  Seeyhere,  now.  Jerry  shlipped  twice, 
but  I  picked  him  up  and  set  him  on  his  pins,  and 
we  were  as  right  as  ninepence  when  we  got  here. 
Says  young  Flybysky  to  me  :  "I've  got  a  fetter  for 
old  B.,  and  I  must  call  and  leave  it  You  wait  here 
for  me  ;  I  shan't  be  long  ;  and  then  we  '11  go  down 
the  hill  together."  "  All  right,  my  turnip,"  says  I  ; 
'  and  away  he  goes,  and  I  sees  the  door  shut  after 
him :  and  now  you  want  to  persuade  me  that  he 
ain't  here.    It  looks  soapy.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  the  chemist,  in  a  perfect  agony 
of  bewilderment, '  I  was  perhaps  wrong  in  saying 
that  Jerry  was  not  here.' 

'  In  course  you  was,'  interrupted  the  cobbler 
gravely. 

'  I  onght  to  have  said  that  I  have  got  some 
important  business  to  transact,  in  which  I  require 
Jerry's  assistance.  Wo  shall  not  be  done  till  a 
very  late  hour  ;  in  fact,  Jerry  will  probably  stay 
here  all  night ;  so  it  will  be  no  use  whatever  your 
waiting  for  him  any  longer.' 


'That '8  straightforward — that  alters  the  case 
altogether,'  said  the  cobbler.  '  H  Flybysky  can't 
come,  I  must  go  without  him,  Seeyhere,  now. 
I 've  been  waiting  here  so  long  that  the  frost  has 
got  to  my  vitals,  and  in  such  a  case  brandy's  the 
only  cure.' 

Anything  to  be  relieved  of  this  wretch's  drunken 
maunderings  t  The  brandy  was  quickly  fetched, 
and  eagerly  drunk.  After  vowing  that  Bracken- 
ridge was  a  regular  'brick,'  and  insisting  on  a 
parting  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  cobbler  turned  to  go. 
At  the  garden  gate,  he  paused.  '  Seeyhere,  now. 
It  looked  soapy  at  first,  didn't  it?'  he  said,  and 
with  a  last  tipsy  nod  of  the  head,  he  disappeared 
down  the  road. 

Having  refastened  the  door,  Brackenridge  went 
back  into  the  little  room  where  he  had  left  the 
lamp,  and  sat  down  to  think.  He  must  get  away 
at  once,  that  was  very  evident  When  Jerry  camo 
to  be  inquired  for  in  the  morning,  Griggs  would 
remember  everything :  there  would  be  no  lapse  of 
memory  with  regard  to  overnight  events  with  such 
a  confirmed  toper  as  the  cobbler.  But  for  the 
cursed  accident  of  this  man's  presence,  Bracken- 
ridge felt  that  he  might  have  hidden  away  the 
body,  where,  even  if  found,  no  suspicion  would 
have  attached  to  him  in  the  matter.  But  such  a 
course  was  now  utterly  out  of  the  question.  He 
must  get  away  at  once  and  for  ever.  To  this  dark 
ending  had  his  scoundrelly  arts  brought  him.  An 
outcast  and  a  murderer,  ever  dreading  to  feel  the 
touch  of  Justice  on  his  shoulder,  he  must  go  forth 
into  the  world,  and  try  to  seek  out  a  new  and 
obscure  home  where  himself  and  his  crimes  were 
alike  unknown. 

After  a  time,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  he 
went  upstairs,  and  hurriedly  began  to  pack  a  small 
portmanteau.  A  few  minutes  were  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this  task ;  then  he  put  on  his  overcoat 
and  a  thick  gray  comforter,  and  a  fiahing-hat  of 
brown  felt  ;  so  dressed,  no  casual  acquaintance 
whom  he  might  chance  to  encounter  would  be 
likely  to  recognise  him.  This  done,  he  took  his 
portmanteau  in  his  hand,  and  went  quietly  down 
stairs.  He  paused  for  a  moment  opposite  the  door 
of  the  room  where  the  dead  lad  lay.  His  pocket- 
book  was  on  the  chimney-piece  of  that  room  ;  but 
not  for  the  world  dared  he  have  gone  in  and  got  it 
Leaving  the  lamp  still  burning,  he  stole  out  by 
way  of  the  back-door,  which  he  pulled  to  gently 
after  him  ;  and  so  away  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the 
snowy  road.  Already  there  was  on  him  the  sicken- 
ing dread  which  would  never  utterly  leave  him 
again,  and  which  every  man  feels  when  he  first 
becomes  a  criminal — the  dread  of  being  takau 

MALVERN. 

I  don't  know  any  place  like  Malvern,  though  no 
doubt  there  are  scores ;  and  if  there  are,  what  little 
chat  I  am  now  going  to  have  with  you  about  it  will 
apply  equally  well  to  them,  for  I  don't  pretend 
to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  local 
guide-book ;  indeed,  I  couldn't  do  it,  for  I  don't 
know  the  names  of  the  different  summits  in  the 
range  of  hills  of  which  the  '  Beacon '  is  the  chief. 
Nor  can  I  tell  you  where  to  find  the  various  wells, 
or  which  is  which,  or  what  they  are  respectively 
famous  for.  I  have  been  staying  here  for  a  week, 
and  have  daily  wandered  over  the  broad  slopes  of 
grass,  which  rise  some  thousand  feet  above  the 
town,  and  then  shelve  down  into  Herefordshire. 
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Sometimes  we  walk  over  and  back  again;  some- 
times we  follow  the  edge  of  the  ridge  or  backbone 
which  here  divides  that  county  from  Worcester- 
shire, and  tracking  its  successive  humps  for  some 
way,  descend  into  the  flat,  and,  after  lunch  at  a 
wayside  inn,  return  to  Malvern  by  the  road.  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a  singular  and  interesting  range  of 
hills,  and  possesses,  some  say,  the  finest  air  and 
purest  water  in  England.  This  may  be.  I  have 
just  come  from  grubbing  about  the  slums  of  a 
crowded  London  district,  with  an  eye  and  nose 
intent  on  everything  offensive  ;  and  almost  any 
country  place  would  seem  fresh  and  sweet  to  one 
lately  engaged  in  anti-cholera  sanitary  visitations. 
Here  the  water  tastes  of  nothing  in  particular, 
which  is,  I  suppose,  a  good  sign ;  certainly  it  is  not 
so  cold  and  sparkling  as  that  from  some  of  the 
worst  London  Burface-wells,  which  are  charged  with 
gas  which  is  more  delicious  to  the  sense  than  to 
the  imagination.  When  you  know  what  makes 
the  water  of  those  town-wells  so  bright  and 
bubbling,  they  cease  to  be  nice. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  in  a  fashionable  West- 
end  street,  had  a  pump  on  his  premises  of  which 
he  was  immensely  vain.  Why,  sir,  the  water  was 
like  champagne.  He  drank  it  himself;  he  drew 
glasses  of  it  for  his  friends ;  he  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  looked  at  it — full  of  bubbles ;  sharp, 
cold,  clear.  There  never  was  such  a  jewel  of  a 
pump.   He  loved  it    Presently,  however,  when 

Lord  A  's  house,  next  door,  was  pulled  down, 

and  he  found  that  my  Lordship's  drains  had 
gone  slap  into  his  well,  my  friend  ceased  to  enjoy 
the  aristocratic  liquor.  There  are  no  lordly 
sewers  above  the  Malvern  wells.  The  rock  distils 
the  rain  from  heaven,  and  it  comes  out  in  run- 
lets, which  simply  cool  the  tongne  and  quench 
the  thirst.  The  air  of  the  place  is  brisk  and  clean. 
When  you  walk  along  the  ridge,  it  not  only  nils 
your  lungs,  but  sweeps  up  over  the  green  grass,  and 
seems  to  find  its  way  into  every  little  gaping  pore 
over  your  body.  You  feel  as  if  you  were  tarnished 
with  a  hundred  mouths,  all  sucking  in  the  breeze. 
It  is  sometimes,  naturally,  strong,  and  makes  the 
wanderer  on  the  hills  bow  to  it ;  Dut  its  character- 
istic is  freshness.  Occasionally,  when  it  blows  from 
that  quarter,  you  fancy  you  can  taste  the  least 
dash  of  brine  off  the  Bristol  Channel ;  as  a  rule, 
however,  if  it  smells  of  anything,  it  is  of  country- 
life.  It  picks  up  the  air  of  the  grass,  the  corn, 
and  the  leaves  ;  it  sweeps  the  fresh  ploughed  field 
and  the  meadow,  and  blows  away  every  town- 
spun  cobweb  from  your  being. 

The  result  of  this  pure  air  is  said  to  be  health. 
At  any  rate,  it  brings  hunger.  Malvern  is  a  place 
for  breakfast  You  eat  till  you  feel  as  if  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself ;  but  you  are  not, 
and  so  you  cut  another  slice  of  tongue  or  pigeon- 
pie,  and  ask  for  another  cup  of  tea,  and  look 
pleasantly  at  the  Worcestershire  cream  as  it  floats 
richly  upon  its  surface,  and  smile  upon  society, 
and  fall  to  again.  You  may  takeyour  luncheon 
with  you  to  eat  upon  the  hills.  When  you  come 
back,  you  will  find  yourself  ready  for  dinner. 
I  am  staying  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  People  ex- 
press their  feelings  aloud.  Yesterday,  at  the  table- 
d'hote,  an  old  gentleman  opposite  me  said,  autho- 
ritatively, as  if  it  were  a  fact  he  had  but  lately 

discovered  :  '  Upon  my  word,  ,  I 'm  hungry.' 

Another  on  my  left,  one  of  the  courses  being  rather 
slow  in  coming  round,  cried  to  the  waiteT :  '  Bring 
mo  some  bread  to  go  on  with.'    Another  guest, 


who  played  as  good  a  knife  and  fork  as  any,  mad< 
the  sole  complaint  I  have  heard  since  I  have  beer 
here  ;  it  was  this :  *  I  really  think  I  must  dine  ii 
the  coffee-room  ;  this  table-d'hdte  dinner  remindi 
me  of  a  school-feast  every  time  I  sit  down' — at 
indirect  but  weighty  compliment  to  the  effect  o 
Malvern  air  upon  some  fifty  or  sixty  highly 
respectable  middle-aged  persons,  who  would  b« 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  taking  their  food  other 
wise  than  in  a  calm  and  superior  manner. 

I  need  perhaps  hardly  tell  you  that,  besid- 
appetite,  this  place  gives  sleep.  People  sleep  mag 
nificently.  You  don't  wake  once.  You  go  to  bee 
early,  and  when  you  look  atyour  watch  the  nex 
morning,  you  are  amazed.  When  I  say  you  don' 
wake  once,  I  forget  myself  There  is  one  drawbacl 
to  the  inn — it  stands  close  by  the  station,  and  yoi 
may  be  roused  by  a  passing  night-train.  But  if  i 
does  wake  you,  it  only  reveals  the  depth  of  you* 
slumber,  into  which  you  sink  at  once  when  th< 
coughing,  whistling  monster  has  passed  by.  Afte: 
a  night  or  two,  you  do  not  hear  it,  but  get  you: 
nine  hours' sleep  without  a  break. 

Now,  is  not  all  this  horribly  sensual  ?  Not  a  bit 
I  came  here  as  a  tired  man.  My  doctor  said :  '  Yo\ 
are  overdoing  it ;  you  must  rest**  So  I  do  nothing 
but  breathe,  and  walk,  and  eat,  and  sleep ;  and;, 
never  knew  a  place  better  suited  to  help  you  ii 
doing  all  these  things.  It  '  knits  up  the  ravelhx 
sleeve  of  care '  by  day  and  night  There  is  nothing 
to  do  but  rest  There  are  no  artificial  amusements 
There  is  no  theatre'or  assembly-room.  A  few  mei 
stray  into  the  billiard-room  belonging  to  the  hote 
after  dinner,  but  they  don't  exert  themselvet 
The  other  evening,  I  looked  in,  and  there  were  som< 
dozen  sitting  smoking  on  the  sofas,  looking  at  tin 
idle  empty  table  and  cues.  One  or  two  made  i 
remark  with  nothing  in  it  There  is  no  con  versa 
tion,  no  chess,  no  rattling  of  backgammon  boxes 
There  is  a  piano  in  the  drawing-room  It  may  b- 
empty  of 'wires  ;  I  have  not  heard  its  sound  once 
The  inn  is  full,  but  in  profound  repose.  Thi 
waiters'  shoes  do  not  creak,  They  do  not  busth 
about  with  clattering  plates  and  glasses.  The  bell 
don't  ring— they  give  one  'ting,'  and  that  is  all 
The  easy-chairs  in  the  reading-room  are  deep  anc 
soft  The  sun  shines  in  at  the  windows.  Ok 
gentlemen  drop  the  Timet  on  the  floor  and  sleep 
in  tho  afternoon.  There  are  no  magazines,  m 
novels.  There  is  nothing  sensational  All  rest 
I  was  struck  by  the  utter  absence  of  all  liveliness 
and  intelligence  in  my  fellow-guests  when  I  arrived 
but  they  are,  I  imagine,  like  myself — geniuses  ii 
suspense.  This  place  is  a  parenthesis  in  intel 
lectual  exercise.  The  only  sign  of  scientific  appre 
ciation  of  things  by  the  visitors  is  their  constan 
tapping  of  the  barometer.  There  have  beei 
showers,  and  people  tap  the  barometer  in  the  hal 
till  I  believe  the  needle  moves  round  incessantly 
This  morning  a  gentleman  took  a  friend  to  task  fa 
his  inquisitive  tapping.  '  My  dear  sir,'  he  said 
1  you  forget  that  that  is  a  very  delicate  instrument 
A  barometer  may  generally  dislike  this  perpetua 
summons,  but  ours  nere  is  used  to  it.  I  was  wait 
ing  for  my  turn  at  tapping,  for  I  find  I  can  alway. 
make  the  needle  move,  if  I  tap  long  enough, 
moved  it  nearly  two  inches  yesterday. 

On  a  retrospect,  I  find  I  have  said  nothing  abou 
the  scenery.  Well,  it  is  extensive.  The  hills  g- 
straight  up  out  of  the  flats  of  Worcestershire,  anc 
when  you  climb  them,  you  feel  as  if  you  wen 
mounting  the  rigging  of  a  ship.  You  look  over  \ 
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Beacon  ; '  and  then  he  serves  it  up  piecemeal  He 
tells  us  all  about  the  church,  which  once  was  in 
such  bad  repair  that  pigeons — which  he  calls 
'  ornithological  innocents  — flew  in  and  out  of  the 
windows.  It  is  now  well  restored.  The  author 
of  the  guide-book  tells  us  also  how  to  feel  as  well 
as  see.  We  are  inspired  with  the  muse  of  one 
'Cottle,'  who  thus  expresses  the  thought  of  a 
tourist  who,  scorning  the  help  of  donkeys,  lias 
walked  up  the  hill  behind  the  town  : 

The  toil  is  o'er !  Thou  soul  within  me  shout ! 
Now  on  the  Beacon's  towering  head  I  stand. 
The  world  in  miniature  !  .  .  .  . 

....  While  high  heaven 
Assumes  an  astxict  more  magnificent. 
So  thronged  with  all  unutterable  things  ! 
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green  sea.  They  say  you  can  make  out  portions  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  counties ;  I  make  out  nothing.  I 
sit  on  the  top,  and  sec  beneath  me  a  thousand  hedge- 
lined  fields,  brown,  green,  yellow.  They  fade  off 
into  blue  in  the  dim  distance.  At  one  place  in  the 
horizon,  I  tell  myself  that  a  certain  blotchiness  in 
the  air  marks  the  '  Black  Country,'  and  I  believe  I 
can  thus  fix  the  position  of  Birmingham  ;  but  this 
dun  cloud  may  be  my  fancy  after  all.  I  like  best 
to  look  at  the  shadows  racing  across  the  flat,  corn- 
cropped,  wooded  earth,  and  the  bright  sun-rays 
coming  down  in  patches  through  the  gaps  in  the 
clouds,  and  sometimes  suddenly  shewing  a  red 
house  among  the  trees,  or  a  distant  tower  which  I  had 
not  seen  in  the  shadow-gloom.  The  view  has  an 
air  of  solid  respectability  in  it,  from  the  towers 
of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and,  I  think,  Hereford 
cathedrals,  which  cap  the  smaller  spires  of  the 
country  churches. 

But  the  flatness  of  the  view  pleases  me.  You 
are  fourteen  hundred  feet  up,  and  look  over  an 
ocean  of  earth,  alive  with  shine  and  shadow. 
The  eye  gets  the  same  kind  of  repose  as  when  it 
rests  upon  the  sea.  It  is  not  checked ;  it  is  wearied 
by  no  importunate  sights  ;  it  feels  free,  and  yet 
satisfied.  It  is  filled  without  fatigue,  and  exercised 
without  toil.  You  sit  and  look  with  growing  width 
of  vision,  and  yet  you  are  never  perplexed  with 
asking  yourself  what  you  have  looked  at.  You 
come  down  after  a  long  clear  day,  and  a  man 
inquires  what  you  have  seen.  Well,  you  have 
seen  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire  certainly, 
and  Gloucestershire,  and  some  blue  Welsh  hills, 
and  bo  on — a  dozen  counties — you  don't  care  about 
their  names.  You  have  seen  them  flat  and  silent, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  wriggling  white  worm, 
which  is  the  steam  of  an  express-train,  boring 
slowly  through  the  far-off  trees— so  far  off  that  you 
don't  hear  it  in  the  least,  unless  it  should  work  its 
way  towards  Malvern— and  then  it  makes  a  small 
clear  whistle,  and  burrows  away  again  under  your 
feet,  to  come  out  the  other  6ide  of  the  hills  towards 
Hereford,  with  a  distant  phit  and  puff  as  it  sweeps 
away.  That  is  all.  There  is  nothing  to  see 
beside,  apparently,  half  England  and  Wales.  And 
yet  I  am  wrong,  very  wrong.  Malvern  abounds 
with  tokens  and  associations  of  the  past  People 
who  wish  to  improve  their  minds  may  fill  them 
with  visions  of  Druids,  ancient  Britons,  Romans, 
monks,  middle-age  battles,  dykes,  camps,  geology, 
igneous  formations  succeeded  by  water  deposits, 
war,  history,  hydropathy,  antiquity,  and  what  not 
Now  I  come  to  think  6f  it,  the  Malvern  hills  are 
streaked  with  old  ditches  and  encampments,  which 
arrest  the  idlest  eye.  Here  Ouractacus  fought ;  here 
Piers  Ploughman  had  his  '  Vision.'  Some  of  the 
sharpest  tussles  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  took 
place  under  the  eye  of  the  '  Beacon.'  But  I  won't 
tell  you  of  all  these  things,  or  any  of  them.  The 
guide-book  is  bursting  with  information.  It  says 
on  it*  cover  :  Malvern:  Past  ami  Present;  its  His- 
tory, Legend*,  Topography,  Climate,  Springs,  Natural 
History,  xvith  an  Exposition  of  the  Water  Treat- 
ment, &c;  by  R.  B.  Grinrod,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.,  &c,  author  of  BaccJius ;  The  Wrongs  of  our 
Youth;  The  Slaves  of  the  Needle;  The  Compressed 
Air-bath;  &c  He  tells  us  everything,  and  more. 
He  tells  us  all ;  from  the  Silurian  system  down  to 
the  hire  of  the  donkeys.  Of  the  scenery,  he  says : 
'Vast  historical  associations  crowd  upon  us  in  a 
contemplation  of  the  diHtrict  over  which  the  eye 
glances  from  the  summit  of  the  Worcestershire 


In  spite  of  this  strong  varnish,  I  maintain  the 
beauty  of  the  view  from  the  Malvern  hills ;  and  I 
am  supported  by  almost  too  many,  in  the  shape  of 
bricklayers,  architects,  and  speculators.  The  Beacon 
itself  is  safe  from  the  trowel  and  the  hod ;  but  the 
whole  range,  is  fringed  with  villas,  which  breed  fast 
Hie  very  name  of  the  plate  is  multiplied — there 
is  not  only  Great  Malvern  but  Malvern  Link,  West 
Malvern,  North  Malvern,  and  Malvern  Wells ; 
which  last,  I  think,  takes  my  fancy  above  the  rest 
It  is  less  flooded  by  excursionists  ;  it  has  an  appa- 
rently comfortable  hotel,  with  its  back  against  the 
hills,  so  that  you  can  begin  to  mount  them  a  few 
yards  from  its  door,  and  its  face  toward  the  wooded  : 

{»lains  of  Worcestershire,  down  upou  which  it  j 
ooks.  Then,  again,  it  brings  you  within  an  easier 
distance  of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon.  You  have  a 
greater  choice  of  walks.  But  probably  Great  Mal- 
vern, which  is  Malvern  Proper,  will  remain  the 
favourite.  There,  indeed,  are  gathered  the  water- 
cure  establishments,  for  which  the  place  is  famous, 
and  which  bring  a  largo  proportion  of  the  visitors. 
I  will  not  venture  to  give  you  an  opinion  about 
the  hydropathic  system,  because  I  have  not  got 
one ;  but  I  should  think  that  cleanliness,  good  diet, 
regular  habits,  and  moderate  exercise  must  contri- 
bute largely  to  its  success  when  it  succeeds,  and 
have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  patient  when  it 
fails. 


MARLOW  AND  SANDHURST,  HALF  A 
CENTURY  AGO. 

IN  TWO  CHArTEBS.— CHAPTER  II. 


Bagshot  Heath  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  English 
improvement  within  the  last  half  century,  or  a 
little  more.  It  was  then  a  bare  moor:  but  for 
a  few  thinly  scattered  firs,  treeless.  The  Great 
Western  Road  ran  across  it  for  eighteen  miles, 
throughout  which,  the  village  of  Bagshot  and  the 
hamlet  of  Blackwater  were  almost  the  only  signs 
of  habitation.  As  the  shadows  of  evening  fell,  the 
Golden  Farmer  would  ride  out  of  his  yard  in  his 
true  character  of  highwayman  ;  or  the  royal  farmer, 
George,  would  occasionally  enact  the  'Induction 
to  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew.'  *  Scene,  before  an  ale- 
house, on  a  heath  ;  horns  winded ;  enter  a  lord 
from  hunting,  with  his  train.'  When  he  had  been 
cantering  all  day  about  the  broad  ridings  cut 
through  tho  heath,  to  make  his  ways  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  his  sport  easy,  and  found  himselL 
towards  nightfall,  so  far  from  home,  he  would 
resort,  for  his  modest  supper  and  bed,  to  the  White 
Lion  at  Hartford  Bridge,  hard  by  at  the  heath's 
end.   The  face  of  this  country  is  now  covered  by 
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great  public  buildings,  of  widely  different  charac- 
ter— a  most  luxurious  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics 
(a  murderers  paradise) ;  a  most  fantastic  one  fur 
decayed  actors  ;  a  moat  extensive  one  for  decaying 
humanity  in  general  (the  cemetery) ;  and  two  large 
colleges.  AVoods  wave  between  meadows  and  corn- 
fields ;  villages,  farms,  and  nursery-gardens  have 
sprung  up  so  thick  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  the 
Little  British  army  to  stretch  ita  legs  when  issuing 
from  its  huts  at  Aldershot 

The  beginning  of  this  colonisation  was  the  new 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst.    In  the  spring  of 
(I  think)  1610,  a  passing  stage-coach  «hot  me  out 
among  the  primal  colonists,  and  mv  first  feeling  was 
disappointment.    The  scene  was  busy  enough,  but 
equally  dreary.   A  vast  unfinished  pile  of  stone 
!     rose  out  of  the  desert,  which  had  been  cleared,  in 
large  patches,  for  plantations  where,  as  yet,  was  no 
sign  of  vegetation,  and  looked  like  the  galled  hide 
of  some  immeasurable  brown  beast    The  orna- 
mental water  was  a  pond ;  the  future  Parade,  a 
j   swamp,  on  which  you  could  seldom  look  without 
seeing  a  horse  of  the  wagon-train  buried,  up  to  the 
girths,  and  a  party  of  men  digging  him  out  A 
i  j    detachment  01  them  and  a  militia  regiment  were 
I     hutted  close  by,  and  employed  on  the  works.  The 
[     monotonous  line  of  the  horizon  was  broken  by  a 
|     ruined  obelisk,  set  up,  perhaps,  like  that  on  old 
|     Lincoln  Heath,  as  a  beacon  for  wandering  travellers. 
Entering  the  building,  the  humble,  homely  make- 
shifts of  Marlow  were  exchanged  for  noble  dining- 
rooms  and  spacious  halls  of  study  fitted  up  with 
|     really  handsome  oak  tables.  It  was  all  too  fine.  A 
little  while — a  very  little — and  penknives  and 
j     inkstands,  in  the  hands  of  boys,  had  removed  the 
'\     gloss  and  rawness,  and  marked  them  deep  with 
I  ]    the  respectable  scores  of  real  hard  service.  Wide 
j     galleries  and  staircases  led  to  lofty  bedrooms,  each 
I     containing  five  iron  bedsteads — we  thought  them 
|     grand — for  were  they  not  novelties  ?   At  the  pre- 
j     sent  day,  you  would  look  for  such  couches  in 
I     barracks  and  workhouses.   At  first,  there  was  no 
j     peace  in  our  palace.    Trades-unions  and  strikes 
I     had  not  yet  topped  and  tailed  British  industry  ;  it 
I     was,  and  justly,  an  element  of  the  national  pride. 
The  workmen  came  early,  and  departed  late.  So 
long  as  they  could  see  at  all,  hammer  and  saw 
ceased  not  to  murder  sleep.   Soon  this  annoyance 
|     came  to  an  end,  and  we  began  to  realise  the  changes 
I    in  our  position.    A  fourth  company  was  added  to 
!     our  numbers,  and  each  company  had  two  sergeants 
|     instead  of  one ;  we  argued  that  discipline  was  to  be 
I    doubly  strict.  Such,  I  believe,  had  been  the  inten- 
|     tion,  but  widely  different  was  the  result  Great- 
|     ness  began  to  be  thrust  upon  us ;  an  infusion  of 
j    quasi-royal  blood,  in  the  shape  of  a  Fitzclarence, 
was  poured  into  our  ranks  (not  a  bad  specimen,  he 
I    was).    1  had  been  taking  counsel  with  myself 
I    rather  seriously  of  late,  had  got  reconciled  to  my 
fate,  and  made  up  my  mind,  in  the  spirit  of  my 
Catechism,  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  do  my 
j    duty.    My  mathematical  work  became  a  pleasure 
i    to  me  ;  still  greater  ones  were  French  and  German. 
I    Modern  history  and  geography  were  neglected  and 
deapised,  and  I  fell  into  the  beaten  track — but  can 
sec  now  how  attractive,  and  how  eminently  useful 
I    to  military  men,  the  neglected  studies  might  have 
I    been  made.  Divinity  was  not  taught ;  classics  were, 
!    nominally.  A  fey  of  the  most  hopeless  subjects,  of 
I    whom  nothing  could  be  made,  were  sent  to  dawdle 
awuy  their  time  with  a  couple  of  clergymen  (dassi- 
J    cal  professors),  and  with  landscape-drawing.  Fencing 
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had  been  tried,  but  did  not  take.  Military  drawing 
and  fortification  were  considered  most  important — 
but  it  was  all  theory — or  all  mechanical.  Event- 
ually, I  learned  all  that  Sandhurst  taught  of  these 
branches,  and  (with  a  vanity,  pardonable,  I  hope, 
at  that  time  of  life)  thought  myself  perfectly 
accomplished.  I  could  copy  plans  in  a  style 
worthy  of  a  professional  engraver ;  I  could  rattle 
you  off,  and  nave  done  so  in  public,  siege  opera- 
tions in  the  most  minute  detail.  But,  though  not 
aware  of  it,  I  little  understood  what  I  was  talking 
of  so  glibly.  A  year  or  two  after,  I  was  quartered 
at  Antwerp,  then  considered  a  first-rate  fortress. 
When  I  walked  into  it,  luckily  alone,  I  stood 
astounded.  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  For  the 
first  time,  I  saw  real  works,  and  for  the  first  time 
came  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  all  the  plans 
I  had  been  copying,  and  all  the  details  I  had  Deen 
cramming.  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  tried 
to  make  the  most  of  the  fortnight  I  passed  at 
Antwerp. 

In  practical  teaching,  I  suppose  the  Woolwich 
cadets  to  have  had  immense  advantage  over  us  ; 
and  indeed  we  had  the  highest  respect  for  them. 
Qmne  ignotum  pro  magnijico,  is  a  true  saying ; 
but  there  is  one  equally  true :  '  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.'  The  British  army  of  that  day 
did  really  stand  somewhat  higher  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world  at  large  (they  had  oeaten  that  opinion 
into  it,  in  fact),  than  modern  Crimean,  or  even 
Indian,  heroes  seem  to  be  aware  of.  But  of  all 
that  glorious  body,  no  portion  ranked  higher,  in 
point  of  education  and  good  character,  than  the 
artillery  ;  I  might  almost  say,  none  so  high.  The 
few  now  alive  who  can  speak  from  personal 
experience,  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  in  this 
assertion. 

The  punishments  at  Sandhurst  (flogging  being 
no  more)  were,  drill  in  play-hours,  confinement  to 
college,  extra  guards,  reduced  diet,  and  black-hole. 
Expulsion  I  never  knew  an  instance  of.  (The 
gunpowder-plot  was  before  my  time.)  Guard- 
moimting  was  a  solemn  and  tedious  farce.  Guanl 
was  relieved  during  study  and  at  night ;  but  at 
other  times,  sentries  were  posted  all  about  the 
building,  d  propos  de  nothing.  I  have  always 
thought  the  boy  excusable,  who,  in  sheer  want  of 
something  to  do  on  his  useless  post,  pulled  a 
burning-glass  out  of  his  pocket,  and  set  fire  to  the 
carriage  of  a  gun  on  the  Parade.  Ho  knew  the 
carriage  was  rotten,  and  would  kindle  like  touch- 
wood, while  the  distance  was  such  as  would  screen 
him  from  all  suspicion.  It  smoked,  it  blazed.  He 
had  not  the  means  of  firing  an  alarm,  but  he  ran  in 
and  turned  out  the  guard  :  there  was  a  lively 
scene,  and  the  secret  was  well  kept.  The  list  of 
punishments  was  regularly  read  out  in  the  dining- 
halls,  just  before  the  puddings  and  pies,  and  that 
adorable  'stickjaw'  of  Sandhurst,  were  served.  It 
was  simply  a  baked  suet-pudding,  with  raisins, 
but  to  my  taste  charming.  (When  I  am  good,  I 
am  sometimes  indulged  with  it  still  at  home — as 

far  beneath  the  original  as   But  let  me  nut  be 

unthankful.)  Thrice  a  week  was  this  ambrosia  ours. 
But  even  beyond  this  were  the  fruit-pies  of  sum- 
mer. What  flinty  crust !  what  sour  windfall  plums ! 
what  barrenness  of  sugar!  But  hark  !  the  senior 
under-officer  is  reading  out  the  punishments.  A  48, 
Douglas,  unsteady  in  the  ranks  (scratching  his  head 
when  at  'Attention!'  perhaps);  no  pudding  this 
day.  The  sergeant  points  his  finger  at  Douglas, 
who  gets  up,  looking  daggers,  and  steps  into  the 
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hall,  where  he  is  joined  by  his  companions  in 
fasting,  and  marched  off  to  the  guard-room  till 
dinner  is  over.  This  absurd-sounding  punishment 
was  a  most  effectual  one.  Would  you  desire 
stronger  evidence  of  our  simple  and  frugal  way 
of  life? 

The  black-holes  were  closets  on  the  basement, 
from  which  light  was  excluded.  The  prisoner 
was  locked  up,  alone,  for  twelve,  twenty-four, 
or  (rarely)  forty-eight  hours.  There  was  a  tra- 
dition of  a  week.  A  bread-and-water  diet  was 
sometimes  added.  Many  clever  and  daring  expedi- 
tions used  to  be  formed  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  garrisons  of  the  '  holes.'  In  broad  day, 
on  the  open  Parade,  the  dash  had  to  be  made.  A 
chain  of  innocent-looking  sentries  lounged  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  college,  to  give  the  alarm. 
Tou  scaled  the  parapet-wall  of  the  basement,  and, 
at  the  risk  of  your  neck,  penetrated  to  the  shoot 
which  gave  air  to  the  hole,  shied  down  it  your 
pamphlets  or  your  stickjaw,  and  effected  a  hasty 
retreat.  It  was  not  bad  practice.  Once,  in  the 
stilly  night,  we  were  roused  up  by  the  entrance  of 
a  prisoner  from  the  black-hole,  who  belonged  to 
our  room.  He  came  in  shouting,  and  proclaiming 
that  news  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  had  just  arrived; 
in  honour  of  which,  a  general  jail-delivery  was 
instantly  ordered  at  Sandhurst.  I  remember  being 
flattered  by  the  unprejudiced  evidence  of  a  girl  (my 
sister),  who  came  with  my  father  to  pay  me  a 
passing  visit  She  had  been  the  same  day  to  see 
my  brother  at  Eton.  Unasked,  she  said  to  me : 
*  What  a  fine  healthy-looking  set  the  cadets  are,  in 
comparison  of  the  Eton  boy  s  I  They  seemed  as  if 
they  had  all  been  overeating  themselves  at  the 
pastry-cook's.'  Whatever  Eton  might  be,  these 
Sandhurst  lads  were  really  fine  sturdy  fellows,  and 
of  hardy  habits.  A  change  of  linen  came  from  the 
laundry  twice  a  week.  You  might  get  wet  to  any 
extent,  but  there  was  no  change  of  raiment  to  be 
had  at  any  other  time,  and  you  had  to  get  dry  like 
the  cattle  in  the  fields.  Tet,  in  the  course  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  out  of  a  number  varying  from 
three  to  four  hundred,  there  was  not  one  death, 
and  not  above  two  or  three  serious  cases  of  illness. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  very  little  misconduct 
towards  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  if  angered,  the 
cadets  were  rather  a  formidable  body.  The  wagon- 
train  had  given  some  offence,  and  a  fight  was 
quietly  arranged.  The  victory  of  boys  over  men 
was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful  The  leader  of 
the  Sandhurst  volunteers  (and  they  were  not  many) 
felled  his  opponent  senseless,  said  very  coolly  to 
his  followers :  '  Take  bi*n  away,'  stepped  over  him, 
and  charged  on  into  the  citadel  (the  stables).  West 
India  fever  felled  him  very  shortly.  Hardy  as  we 
were,  one  thing  used  to  puzzle  me.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  first  movement  in  the  morning  was  to  the 
Parade,  where  we  formed  square,  and  snort  prayers 
were  read.  During  these,  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  the  boys  to  faint  The  finest  fellows  among 
them  were  subject  to  this  weakness,  two  and  three 
in  a  morning,  and  no  sham  whatever.  I  have  seen 
one  fall  forward  out  of  the  ranks  so  dead  as  to  cut 
his  face  badly  against  the  gravel.  By  the  surgeon's 
advice,  baskets  of  bread  were  carried  down  the 
ranks  before  prayers,  and  we  were  made  to  eat  a 
piece  ;  but  this  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect. 

Grandeur !  more  grandeur !  We  are  to  have  a 
pair  of  colours!  Queen  Charlotte  is  coming  to 
present  them  in  person!  It  was  the  Sandhurst 
house-warming.  She  came,  dowdy,  snuffy,  gracious. 


The  Prince  Regent,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  all  the 
generals  in  London  (the  best  were  in  Spain)  united 
to  make  Bagshot  Heath  stare.  The  scene  was  a 
type  of  military  England  at  that  moment — boys 
and  old  men.  You  can  understand  how  they  made 
up  a  show ;  the  parade  and  salute,  the  chapel  and 
prayer,  the  actual  presentation,  the  big-boy  ensigns 
trying  not  to  look  overawed  as  they  bowed  the 
knee  to  royal  ugliness ;  and  the  holiday,  which  we 
did  not  half  enjoy,  for  we  did  not  know  what  to  da 
Meanwhile,  the  governor  feasted  his  guests,  a 
guard  of  honour  (cadets)  mounted  before  the  door. 
How  many  times  did  I  present  arms  that  blessed 
evening !  The  queen  and  the  ladies  had  left  the 
dining-room ;  the  boys  had  been  let  into  the 
grounds,  to  see  the  fun  ;  a  dance  on  the  lawn  was 
proposed ;  the  Princess  Charlotte  tossed  her  bonnet 
to  the  nearest  cadet  to  hold,  and  was  led  out  by 
young  Lord  Palmerston.  All  this  time,  the  old 
soldiers  were  drinking.  Hullo  !  what's  the  doctor 
going  in  for?  The  college  surgeon  had  indeed 
(dipped  in,  and  his  errand  soon  slipped  out  *  Twos 
whispered  in  study,  'twas  muttered  in  hall,'  that 
the  Duko  of  York  had  drunk  himself  into  a  fit 
and  been  bled.  Fame  went  on  to  say  (we  all 
piously  believed  her,  and  I  have  never  heard  her 
contradicted)  that  the  duke  was  put  into  a  carriage, 
and  sent  off  to  London  (thirty  miles),  under  the 
care  of  an  aide-de-camp  who  was  not  so  drunk — not 
quite.  But  *s  m  the  days  of  stage-coaches,  it  was 
well  known  that  a  totally  blind  horse  wa3  not  so 
dangerous  as  an  Animal  whose  sight  was  going,  so 
did  it  now  prove  in  the  case  of  drink.  The  aide- 
de-camp  had  just  sense  enough  to  become  aware 
that  the  ducal  bandage  had  slipped  (he  must  have 
been  gesticulating,  perhaps  fight  ing  with  his  nurse). 
What  with  port  wine  and  pitch-darkness,  it  must 
have  been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  And  when  they  came  to  London  town, 
when  the  pie  was  opened,  there  was  a  dainty  diah. 
The  duke  had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  was 
still  bleeding  from  the  arm ;  while  the  aide-de- 
camp, grave.  Dut  not  potent  had  his  thumb  pressed 
on  the  duke  s  temple,  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  Be 
it  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Sandhurst  that  at  the 
consecration  of  her  colours,  royal  blood  was  thus 
spilt 

In  a  day  or  two,  we  boys  got  sober,  and  went 
to  work  again.  I  was  now  in  full  training  for 
the  examination;  I  had  already  got  my  commis- 
sion by  purchase,  but '  went  up  for  my  certificate,' 
for  the  honour  and  glory  df  it  I  do  not  like  to 
say  how  many  hours  a  day  I  worked,  for  months, 
because  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  have  said  it 
and  been  answered  by  incredulous  smiles ;  I  prefer 
saying  that  such  an  amount  of  work  is  a  great 
mistake.  It  did  not  hurt  my  health ;  I  was  strong 
and  temperate  (to  the  extent  of  giving  up  stickjaw 
altogether),  and  resolutely  took  one  hour's  hard 
exercise  daily.  Moreover,  between  bodily  and 
intellectual  feeding,  there  is'  this  important  differ- 
ence :  miring  your  wines  makes  you  more  speedily 
drunk ;  mixing  your  dishes  makes  you  gouty,  or 
worse,  before  your  time ;  but  mixing  your  studies 
is  refreshing,  and  enables  you  to  go  through  ten- 
fold labour.  Experto  crede.  In  the  Sandhurst 
course,  there  was  great  variety.  But  mental 
cramming  is  as  bad  as  physical;  an  intellectual 
foie  pros  is  the  result  This  was  the  weak  point 
of  our  education.  It  was  a  race  for  the  army ;  and 
the  authorities,  from  the  Horse  Guards  downwards, 
stimulated  the  war-fever.    My  day  came.  The 
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Board,  assembled ;  stars  and  crosses  dazzled  our 
;    powdered  heads  waggled  as  seriously  as  if 
understood  what  was  going  on.   On  it  went, 
like  other  shows,  came  to  an  end.   I  was 
rewarded.   I  had  got  what  at  Epsom  is  called  1  a 
place.'    I  got  my  certificate,  signed  by — well,  a 
royal  duke  headed  the  list  of  signatures,  and  I 
used  innocently  to  admire  his  autograph  as  some- 
thing really  beautiful.   It  was  only  in  later  days 
that  some  evil  .spirit  whispered  in  my  ear,  the 
handwriting  was  undeniably  fine,  but  was  it  not 
that  of  the  little  clerk  in  the  college  office  ?  I  fear 
it  was. 

Home  I  went,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
regiment  in  which  I  had  been  six  months  an 
ensign.    While  daily  expecting  an  order  to  join, 
came  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Sandhurst  to  my  father:  'Great  pleasure — son 
distinguished  himself — Royal  Highness — special 
mark  of  favour — made  such  good  use  of  time 
already — allowed  to  remain  six  months  longer  at 
college,  to  perfect  his  education.'   Murder!  What 
was  I  to  do?    Defeated  by  my  very  success,  and 
my  father  so  tickled,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
getting  off.    In  short,  I  had  to  return;  and  of 
coarse  those  six  months  were  wasted.   I  had  no 
object  to  work  for.   They  were  very  indulgent  to 
me,  and  so  I  did  keep  out  of  serious  scrapes ;  but 
I  did  no  good.    I  was  senior  under-officer,  had 
command  of  a  company,  and  beg  to  record  my 
protest  against  the  monitorial  system,  for  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  same  kind  of  thing.   Many  of  the  best 
fellows  in  college  refused  such  promotion,  and 
before  my  time  was  out,  I  wished  I  had  done  the 
same, 
felt 

The  heads  of  some  were  turned  by  their  brief 
authority;  mine  was  not;  but  glad  I  felt  when 
the  long  six  months  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  a  dark  winter's  night  when  I  silently 
quitted  the  college,  and  walked  down  alone  to 
meet  the  coach,  pondering  on  the  world  that  was 
opening  beyond  the  darkness.  Looking  back  on 
it  now,  I  feel  thankful  that  the  future  ia  concealed 
from  my  sight. 

Independent  of  the  Cadets'  School  at  Marlow 
was  a  Senior  Department  at  Wycombe  for  officers 
in  the  army.    Many  of  the  names  most  renowned 
in  our  great  war  were  to  be  found  on  its  rolls. 
When  Marlow  emigrated  to  Sandhurst,  Wycombe 
moved  to  Farnham;  and  when  the  reduction  of 
all  military  establishments,  consequent  on  the 
pence,  had  left  much  empty  space  in  the  great 
building  at  Sandhurst,  the  Senior  Department  was 
brought  over  to  utilise  it.   Soon  after,  I  received 
an  intimation  from  the  governor,  that  if  I  chose  to 
accept  it,  a  vacancy  was  at  my  disposal    I  was 
then  a  half-pay  officer,  studying  at  Cambridge  ; 
but  the  red  coat  had  stuck  to  mo  like  the  shirt  of 
Nessus.    In  an  evil  hour,  I  abandoned  civil  law. 
What  I  might  have  done  with  Noir,  is  not  for  me 
to  say;  but  I  changed  my  stake  to  Rouge,  and 
have  lived  to  hear  4  Rouge  perd.'    Nine  years  were 
past  since  I  had  left  the  nest  on  Bagshot  Heath, 
hopeful  and  confident.   They  were  most  eventful 
years.    I  had  seen  strange  things,  and  been  a 
humble  partaker  in  great  ones ;  had  gone  through 
a  fair  share  of  hardship,  and  some  suffering,  but 
was  as  hopeful  and  confident  as  ever. 

Time  had  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of 
Sandhurst.  A  flourishing  little  town  had  sprung 
up.  The  gardens  I  had  left  infants  were  now  in 


fher  c  was  too  much  policeman's  work.  I 
mvself  in  a  false  position  with  my  comrades. 


youthful  bloom ;  plantations  were  become  woods  ; 
the  buildings  were  mellowed.  As  to  the  new  race 
of  cadets,  I  could  only  see  that  the  dress  was 
modernised.  The  old  officers  and  professors  were 
mostly  all  there,  but,  alas !  not  modernised ;  yet 
their  regular  occupation  and  simple  life  had  pre- 
served them  welL  Time  had  dealt  lightly  with 
the  majority;  some  he  hardly  seemed  to  have 
noticed;  a  few  had  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand, 
and  seemed  sinking  beneath  it  All  (I  thank 
them)  welcomed  me.  I  had  great  expectations 
from  the  new  governor.  The  war  had  hardly 
produced  a  more  distinguished  officer,  none  more 
competent  to  train  young  soldiers;  but  he  left 
his  government  to  take  care  of  itself,  wasted  his 
high  talents,  and  stained  his  honoured  name, 
in  teaching  himself  Greek  and  Latin,  and  secret 
dissipation.  So  mysterious  was  his  seclusion, 
that  we  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  in  the 
government-house  or  in  London.  There  he  would 
be,  it  was  believed,  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time, 
much  worse  employed  than  any  scamp  of  a 
cornet  among  us,  who  might  have  run  up  to 
kill  eight-and-forty  precious  hours  with  bad  wine, 
worse  women,  and  chicken-hazard.  Some  even- 
ing, in  the  twilight,  a  stage-coach  would  pull  up 
at  the  private  gate  of  the  government-house.  A 
man,  very  plainly  dressed,  would  step  down  from 
the  roof,  shoulder  a  valise,  and  walk  in.  Next 
dav,  Sunday,  the  governor's  great  pew  in  the 
gallery  of  the  college  chapel  would  be  a  comelv 
sight  All  along  the  front  sat  a  row  of  good- 
looking  servant-maidens,  faultlessly  dressed.  At 
a  proper  distance  behind  them  were  the  men, 
and  high  above  all  sat  the  governor  in  person: 

Bringing  up  the  rear  of  that  bright  host, 
A  spirit  of  a  different  order  waved 
His  wings. 


That  is,  the  boys  under  his  eye  left  off  larking,  and 
looked  down  into  their  Prayer-books  as  demurely 
as  if  they  were  learning  the  collect  for  the  day. 
Little  hypocrites!  But  was  not  the  governor  a 
great  one  T 

My  companions  were  fourteen  young  officers, 
all  strangers  to  me.  Two  halls  of  study  were 
given  up  to  us,  where  we  met  our  professors.  We 
had  nothing  else  to  do  with  the  college,  and 
were  particularly  desired  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  cadets  (for  fear  they  should  spoil  our  morals, 
I  suppose).  We  did  associate  with  them  no  more 
than  the  red  do  with  the  fallow  deer  in  Richmond 
Park.  As  to  board  and  lodging,  we  were  left  to 
make  our  own  arrangements.    I  took  up  my 

guarters  at  a  farmhouse,  three  miles  off,  got  a 
orse  and  a  servant,  and  commenced  as  a  military 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  I  measured  my  work,  and 
found  it  easy.  The  course  was  not  then  nearly 
so  ambitious  a  one  as  at  present ;  in  fact,  I  had 
only  to  rub  up  most  of  it,  and  to  master  military 
surveying  in  the  field.  My  object  was  to  obtain  by 
examination  a  senior  certificate,  which  might  for- 
ward me  in  my  profession ;  but  I  felt  it  needless 
to  work  as  I  had  done  before,  remembering  what 
I  had  got  for  my  pains.  I  had  plenty  of  leisure, 
and  plenty  of  pleasant  employment  for  it  Occa- 
sionally, we  took  a  day  with  the  hounds ;  and  one 
two  of  the  party  (not  I)  rode  remarkably 


or 


straight.  I  did  more  in  the  way  of  shooting, 
having  formed  an  alliance  with  a  young  Irishman, 
a  pattern  of  industry  in  that  line.   Our  appliances 
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were  rude  enough ;  yet  those  moderns  who  may 
despise  our  sport,  are  quite  mistaken.  It  was  great 
enjoyment.  He  had  a  tolerable  double-gun  (per- 
cussion had  not  yet  been  heard  of),  and  a  right 
good  Irish  dog-of-all-work.  I  had  only  a  single 
barrel,  which  had  belonged  to  an  old  sailor-uncle 
of  mine  when  he  was  a  boy — very  long,  very  light. 
It  kicked  viciously,  but  I  have  killed  some  very 
long  shots  with  it.  Game  was  scarce,  and  hardly 
preserved  at  all  ;  we  walked  all  over  the  country, 
never  got  into  trouble,  and  our  larder  was  seldom 
empty.  A  very  small  set  would  now  and  then 
take  themselves  off  to  London  for  a  midsummer 
nighfs  dream.  One  solitary  case  there  was  of 
discreditable  conduct,  as  far  as  debt  was  concerned. 
The  debtor  was  the  most  gentlemanly-looking  man 
of  the  lot,  the  best  unprofessional  dancer  1  ever 
saw ;  and  4  Paddy  was  loved  by  all  the  ladies.'  He 
contrived  to  get  appointed  to  a  regiment  in  India, 
and  got  on  board  ship  with  difficulty,  leaving  a 
few  little  Sandhurst  tradesmen,  unaccustomed  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  howling. 

Both  the  officers  of  the  college  and  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  were  very  kind — more  than  kind. 
Above  all  other  hospitable  houses,  however,  was 
one  (I  almost  hesitate,  but  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  of  it  here)  where  lived  a  fine 
old  English  gentleman,  with  a  fine  young  family 
of  English  gentlewomen.  All  gone  now,  I  think, 
but  one !  If  she  should  chance  to  read  this,  and 
recognise  the  writer,  I  would  beg  her,  in  the  name 
of  the  household  of  other  days,  to  accept  thanks, 
warm  and  hearty,  for  the  frank  hospitalities  I 
enjoyed,  and  the  many  merry  hours  I  passed  under 
her  kind-hearted  father's  roof. 

And  the  work  went  on  as  heartily  as  the  play. 
From  my  farm-window  I  could  see  the  college 
observatory,  and  had  arranged  night-signals  with 
the  mathematical  professor.  If  he  were  at  leisure 
for  an  extra  hour  or  two,  he  would  shew  the  lights ; 
and  if  I  were  at  home,  I  started  across  the  meadows 
to  him  ;  and  bad  walking  it  was.  There  was  a 
log-bridge  or  two  which,  in  the  dark,  nearly  let  me 
into  the  river  more  than  once.  When  the  time 
for  examination  drew  near,  and  my  work  was  at 
the  hardest,  my  sen-ant  had  orders  to  bring  my 
horse  up  to  college  at  a  certain  time.  I  took  half 
an  hour,  as  hard  as  ever  he  could  go  ;  and  that 
was  my  play  for  the  day.  I  soon  had  companions 
in  this,  and  we  got  into  some  little  trouble  for 
damaging  the  college  fences.  The  surveying  was 
mostly  done  upon  the  heath.  I  used  to  be  at 
work  very  early,  and  many  a  breakfast  of  bread 
and  milk  have  I  enjoyed  at  the  TximbU-daum-Dick, 
a  little  public-house,  close,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the 
camp  at  Alderehot.  Then  came  the  « final  sketch,' 
a  large  one,  for  which  a  month  was  allowed.  My 
lot  fell  in  Kent,  near  Sittingbourne.  I  went  down, 
took  up  my  quarters  at  an  inn,  reconnoitred  my 
ground,  and  reasoned  thus :  I  aui  my  own  master  for 
a  mouth.  Here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  September. 
I  have  trained  my  horse  so  steady  that  I  can  take 
angles  off  his  back.  On  tolerably  even  ground,  I  can 
pretty  well  depend  on  his  pacing.  I  '11  do  most  of 
the  work  so.  Then  perhaps  I  may  finish  it  in  a 
fortnight,  be  home  by  October  first,  and  survey 
the  pheasants  for  another  fortnight.  I  used  to  be 
on  my  ground  as  soon  as  I  could  see,  and  I  never 
left  off  as  long  as  I  could  see  ;  then  cantered  to 
my  inn,  made  a  hearty  meal,  and  went  to  bed. 
'As  much  corn  and  beans  as  he  will  eat,'  were  my 
orders  to  the  hostler.   My  horse  was  a  rough,  hardy 


brute,  with  an  appetite  as  good  as  his  master's. 
But  the  weather  was  severely  hot,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  fortnight  he  was  beat,  while  I  was  fresh. 
He  was  just  able  to  finish  the  iob.  What  the  work 
was,  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that  on  the 
three  days'  journey  home,  about  fifty  miles  a  day, 
he  nearly  recovered  himself.  I  had  carried  my 
point,  but,  as  in  the  '  flying  sketch,'  could  not 
venture  to  boast  For  the  second  time,  I  stood 
before  a  college  Board  of  Examiners,  and  this  was 
an  easy  matter.  The  boy  had  been  somewhat 
anxious  and  awe-struck  ;  the  man  was  not.  I  got 
another  certificate,  with  a  string  of  great  names  to 
it.  Others,  in  right  of  theirs,  were  brought  forward  ; 
mine  never  availed  me  anything.  Somehow,  I  had 
not  the  knack  of  success.  I  could  get  certificates 
easy  enough,  but  what  to  do  with  them  I  could 
not  find.  On  a  very  humble  scale,  I  seem  to  have 
verified  Pope's  lines : 

Some  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  profuse, 
.Want  as  much  more,  to  turn  it  to  its  use. 

With  affectionate  regret,  I  took  my  leave  of 
Sandhurst.  I  strive  to  look  at  it  impartially,  and, 
admitting  many  imperfections,  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  speaking  ot  it  as,  in  my  time,  the  best 
school  I  ever  knew ;  as  pc>ssessing  the  best,  and 
free  from  the  worst  peculiarities  of  public  schools. 
The  honest,  truthful,  generous  public  opinion  was 
there ;  there,  too,  you  learned  to  mix  freely  with 
your  fellow-creatures,  and  to  deal  with  them  as  a 
man  should.  You  got  the  corners  of  your  character 
rubbed  off,  so  as  to  save  it  from  hitching,  and 
enable  it  to  work  smoothly  in  the  machinery  of 
life.  But  there  was  no  extravagance — very  little 
idleness.  Work  was  popular,  for  hardly  any  of  it 
was  useless.  No  flogging,  no  fagging,  no  bullying 
worth  mention.  Very  much  of  the  original  charit- 
able character  of  the  institution  was  preserved.  It 
fostered  a  soldier-like  spirit,  and  fed  the  ranks  of 
war  with  youths  trained  to  hardihood,  and  to 
habits  of  application  and  subordination.  Does  not 
this  sound  like  a  good  military  school?  Aaid  all 
this  I  certify  it  once  was. 

Let  others  say  what  Sandhurst  now  is,  and  why. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 

Flt,  swallows,  now  September 

Has  yellowed  every  leaf ; 
Fly,  swallows,  for  rich  Autumn 

Is  piling  sheaf  on  sheaf. 
Fly  faster,  faster,  swallows, 

To  deserts  broad  and  free, 
For  Africa,  the  golden, 

Stretches  her  hands  for  thee. 

False  friends,  ye  leave  us,  eager 

For  homes  less  fair  than  ours  ; 
Like  Love  and  Hope,  you  leave  ua 

In  Winter's  bitter  hours. 
Go,  then,  for  when  the  rainbow 

Proclaims  Spring's  gentle  reign, 
With  flowers  and  early  roses, 

You  will  return  again. 
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A   LONG  SWIM. 

'  Blkss  my  soul!  Jones  is  dead.' 
•What!  your  cousin  the  parson  ? ' 
'No,  no!' 

'Not  Jones  of  the  99th?' 

'  No.    Jones  of  the  Saragoua! 

'  You  don't  say  so.   Which  of  them  ?' 

'Peyton  Jones.' 

'  Dear  me  !  I 'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it  Stunning 
fellow  was  Peyton  Jones.  Thoroughly  good  fellow. 
What  did  he  die  of  ?  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to 
kill  Jones.' 

'  Influenza.' 

'No!  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  influenza 
killed  Jones ?  Gad !  fancy  a  man  who'd  had  yellow 
fever  three  times,  dying  of  influenza !' 

'Ay,  and  who  had  been  chewed  for  half  an  hour 
by  a  tiger  in  a  jungle.' 

'Yes,  and  who  awoke  one  morning  with  a  boa- 
constrictor  round  his  neck.' 

'  Just  so,  and  who  took  that  tremendous  swim  at 
Antigua.' 

'Ah!  what  was  that  ? ' 

'  Did  you  never  hear  of  that  ?  Why,  it  was  one 
of  the  pluckiest  things  that  was  ever  done.  I  am 
surprised  you  never  heard  of  that  Surely  I  must 
have  told  you  that  myself.  Goodness  knows,  I  am 
never  likely  to  forget  it ;  for,  but  for  Peyton  Jones,  I 
might  not  be  here  now  to  tell  it  Jones  was  in  the 
Briareus  when  the  affair  occurred,  and  the  ship  was 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Antigua.  I  was  out  there 
at  the  same  time,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  naval 
men,  and  a  better  set  of  fellows  I  wouldn't  wish 
to  know.  You  never  were  in  the  West  Indies, 
I  think ;  so  I  must  explain  that  outside  the 
regular  harbour  of  Antigua,  there  is  a  sort  of  second 
harbour — a  large  bay,  the  shore  of  which,  on  one 
side,  after  taking  a  wide  sweep,  runs  out  into  the 
sea  for  a  great  distance.  Well,  one  fine  day  it  was 
arranged  that  we  should  have  a  picnic  ;  so,  four  or 
five  of  the  officers,  among  whom  was  Peyton  Jones, 
with  an  Irish  doctor  and  myself  for  guests,  took  the 
ship's  pinnace  and  three  men,  sailed  out  of  the 
harbour  and  across  the  bay  to  an  eligible  spot  on  j 


the  opposite  shore,  and  there  picnicked  to  our 
hearts'  content  The  doctor  was  an  invaluable  man 
at  festivities  of  this  kind.  His  tales  used  to  fol- 
low one  another  like  a  string  of  sausages ;  the  head 
of  one  joined  to  the  tail  of  another  by  a  "  Faith, 
and  that  remoinds  me  "—particularly  funny  to  listen 
to,  from  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  first  story 
that  could  by  any  possibility  have  suggested  the 
second.  On  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of,  ho 
kept  us  in  roars  of  laughter  all  day ;  telling  stories 
and  singing  songs  incessantly  till  it  was  time  to 
think  about  returning.  So,  after  one  more  tale, 
which,  being  of  an  exceedingly  comic  character, 
reminded  the  doctor  of  a  very  distressing  case  at 
that  time  in  hospital,  we  finished  the  other  bottle, 
and  in  a  short  time  were  afloat  No  sooner  were 
we  under-way,  than  Dr  O'Grady  got  up  an  argu- 
ment with  Jones,  who  was  at  the  helm,  upon  the 
subject  of  steering ;  and  in  a  short  time  requested, 
on  the  ground  that  illustration  was  necessary  to 
render  his  views  clear,  to  be  allowed  to  give  a 
practical  example  of  his  powers  as  a  steersman. 
This,  Jones  at  first  objected  to  ;  but  public  feeling 
running  strongly  in  favour  of  the  doctor's  being 
allowed  to  try  his  hand,  and  the  doctor  giving  this 
feeling  voice  with  a  force  and  eloquence  peculiar  to 
himself,  the  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  he  was 
soon  seated  comfortably  at  the  helm,  singing  the 
Groves  of  Blarney. 

•For  a  short  time  the  voyage  went  on  very 
smoothly;  but  just  as  O'Grady  was  in  tho  middle  of 
an  amazingly  funny  comparison  between  Arion, 
whose  singing  attracted  the  dolphins,  and  himself, 
whose  voice  appeared  to  possess  a  certain  charm  for 
sharks,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  took  us,  and  laid  us 
on  our  beam-ends. 

"  Port  your  helm!"  shouted  Jones,  jumping  up, 
and  making  for  the  tiller.    «  Port,  O'Grady !  port ! " 

«  The  same  t'  you,  and  plenty  of  it,"  replied  the 
doctor,  still  facetious,  though  a  thought  flurried. 
"  Port  it  is  ! " 

•  But,  unfortunately,  port  it  wasn't.  By  a  little 
error  of  the  doctor's,  it  was  starboard  instead ;  and 
the  result  was  that  in  another  moment  we  were  all 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  the  pinnace  was  keel 
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uppermost  As  several  of  the  party  could  not 
swim,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  look  after  them, 
and  help  them  to  scramble  up  on  to  the  keeL 
Peyton  Jones,  who  was  a  magnificent  swimmer,  and 
all  of  us  who  could  swim  at  all,  worked  zealously 
at  this,  splashing  as  much  as  possible  the  while,  in 
order  to  keep  the  sharks  away ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  a  long  row  of  moist,  uncomfortable  bodies 
ornamented  the  bottom  of  the  capsized  boat. 

"  Are  we  all  here  now  ? "  cried  Jones,  who  was 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  "  One,  two,  three— —  Good 
Heavens  !  where 's  the  doctor  ? " 

"Help !"  shrieked  a  man  who  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  boat — u  help,  help  I  Here's  a  shark  at 
my  leg.    He 's  got  my  foot  in  his  mouth." 

"  Faith,  and  if  it  is  a  shark,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
doctor  from  the  water,  "yell  never  be  troubled 
with  corns  on  that  foot  again.  But  this  is  no  fish, 
but  an  Irelander,  fortunately  for  you,  Thompson. 
Lend  a  hand,  bhoys.  It 's  myself,  and  no  mistake. 
That's  right.— Ah,  ye  ungrateful  baste  "—apostro- 
phising the  boat — "what  did  ye  go  turning  over 
in  that  way  for,  afther  I'd  been  steering  ye  so 
carefully,  and  all  7" 

"By  Jove,  I  thought  we'd  picked  all  up,"  said 
Jones,   "  I 'd  forgotten  you,  O'Grady." 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  said  the  doctor  frankly, 
"  and  you  were  justified  in  that  same,  for,  faith  !  I 
forgot  myself  when  I  undertook  to  steer.  But  who 
could  have  expected  that  a  boat  which  was  going 
on  so  mighty  pleasant,  would  turn  suddenly  over 
on  its  stomach,  in  that  ungraceful  fashion  V 

"  I  did  not  know  you  could  swim,  doctor,"  some 
one  said. 

"I'm  not,  perhaps,  what  ye'd  call  altogether  a 
fine  swimmer,"  O'Grady  returned ;  "  but  if  it 's  div- 
ing ye  want,  I 'm  the  bhoy.  Bedad,  it  was  that  that 
detained  me  just  now.  No  sooner  did  I  come  up, 
than  down  I  went  again  ;  and  if  my  attention  had 
not  been  caught  by  Thompson's  foot,  faith !  I  can't 
exactly  say  to  the  minute  when  I  should  have 
stopped." 

"Well,  we're  all  here  now,  at  anyrate,"  said 
Jones ;  "  but  what 's  to  be  done  next  ?  Has  any 
one  any  suggestion  to  make  ?" 

"  And  is  it  suggestion  you  mane  ? "  said  O'Grady ; 
"then  it's  myself  that  has,  and  here  it  is  :  if  any 
gentleman  is  in  the  possession  of  a  brandy-flask, 
let  him  pass  it  down  here." 

'  No  gentleman  was.  All  the  brandy  left  uudrunk 
was  in  the  hamper,  and  where  the  hamper  was, 
the  sharks  knew  better  than  we. 

"  Bad-luck  to  the  hamper  1 "  said  the  doctor ;  "and 
bad-luck  to  the  fellow  who  put  the  brandy  into  it ; 
and  worst  luck  of  all  to  the  shark  that  will  come 
into  so  fine  a  property,  and  may  the  glass  bottle 
cut  the  coat  of  his  stomach  into  ribbons.  Amen." 

"Stop  fooling,  O'Grady,''  said  Jones.  "The 
business  is  very  serious." 

'  And,  by  Jove,  it  was.  Here  were  nine  or  ten 
of  us,  wet  to  the  skin,  sitting  on  the  keel  of  a  cap- 
sized boat,  two  full  miles  from  shore,  with  no 
possibility  of  making  way  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards. In  addition  to  all  this,  the  bay  swarmed 


with  sharks,  and  the  night — which  comes  on  with 
a  rush  out  there,  you  know — was  just  falling,  so 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  being  seen  and  picked 
up.  If  we  were  forced  to  remain  in  this  despe- 
rately uncomfortable  situation  all  night,  there  was 
every  probability  that  some  one,  overcome  by 
sleep,  would  be  slipping  off  his  unpleasant  perch 
into  the  sea ;  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
sharks,  attracted  by  such  a  promising  feast,  would 
be  cruising  about  us  on  all  sides,  waiting,  bike  dog?, 
for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  masters'  tables. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  1  The  only  remedy  was 
one  that  it  made  me  shudder  to  think  of— that 
some  one  should  undertake  to  swim  two  miles,  in 
defiance  of  the  sharks  and  the  darkness,  and  cany 
the  intelligence  of  our  misfortune  to  the  ship.  A 
more  risky  expedition  you  can  scarcely  imagine, 
and  it  almost  took  my  breath  away  when  I  heard 
Jones's  voice  from  the  end  of  the  row  say :  "  Some- 
body must  go  and  get  assistance,  and  as  I'm  the 
best  swimmer  of  you  all,  1 11  go." 

"By  gad !  think  of  the  sharks,  old  fellow,"  said 
the  man  next  him. 

"Just  what  I  shan't  do,"  said  Jones ;  "I  shall 
think  of  them  as  little  as  possible.  There's  no 
help  for  it,  you  know ;  some  one  must  go." 

'  It  was  so  thoroughly  one  man  taking  tho  danger 
of  ten  on  his  own  shoulders,  that  each  of  us,  from 
very  shame,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him ;  but  as 
all  that  we  could  say  made  no  impression  upon 
him,  a  midshipman  named  Knapton,  who  was  a 
very  good  swimmer,  declared  he 'd  accompany  him. 

"  It 's  better  for  two  of  us  to  go,"  said  Knapton  ; 
"for  if  only  one  went,  and  he  were  to  come  to  grief 
on  the  way,  you  know,  these  fellows  would  bo  no 
better  off  than  they  are  now." 

'  People  talk  a  good  deal  about  our  national  dege- 
neracy now  a  days ;  it  doesn't  look  much  like  national 
degeneracy,  I  imagine,  when,  out  of  ten  men — some 
of  whom,  as  not  being  able  to  swim  at  all,  must 
be  left  out  of  the  account— two  could  be  found  to 
go  in  for  such  a  very  forlorn-hope  as  this.  Well, 
Jones  and  Knapton  stripped  themselves  to  the  skin 
— the  less  luggage  you  take  on  a  journey  of  this 
kind,  the  better— and  dashed  into  the  water ;  and 
you  may  fancy  with  what  anxious  hearts  we  on  the 
boat  watched,  as  long  as  the  failing  light  would  let 
us,  their  heads  rising  and  falling  with  the  waves, 
and  the  splashing  made  by  their  feet 

"  Kick  well,"  Jones  shouted  to  Knapton,  for  he 
knew  what  cowards  sharks  are,  and  what  a  little 
thing  will  sometimes  frighten  them — "  kick  well  ; 
make  as  much  splash  as  possible ;  it's  your  only 
chance,  if  they  get  a  sight  of  you." 

'  And  there  we  sat  in  silence— even  the  doctor 
was  dumb  for  the  time — staring  after  the  two 
heroes,  for  heroes  they  were,  if  there  are  such 
things  at  all:  first  their  heads  were  lost  in  the 
darkness;  then  the  white  foam  made  by  their 
feet ;  and  knowing,  as  we  did,  the  dangers  that 
surrounded  them,  when  we  lost  sight  of  that, 
the  hope  that  they  could  ever  reach  the  shore 
seemed  to  mix  with  the  darkness,  and  to  be  lost  as 
well.    It  is  a  terribly  painful  thing  to  have  to 
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remain  inactive  while  others  are  incurring  great 
danger  ;  to  feel  that  you  cannot  raise  a  finger  to 
help  them,  however  desperate  their  position,  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  passed  a  more  wretched 
time  than  T  did  after  Jones  and  Enapton  had  got 
beyond  our  sight.   As  I  sat  shivering  on  that  dis- 
mal boat,  thinking  of  those  two  fellows  swimming 
along  in  the  midst  of  perils  which  they  had  no 
power  to  avoid,  there  came  into  my  mind  a  scene 
from  an  old  book  which  I  had  not  read  since  I  was 
a  child,  in  which  a  man  had  to  pass  in  the  dead  of 
night  through  a  valley  set  everywhere  with  snares 
and  pitfalls,  which  in  the  darkness  he  could  not 
see,  but  still  was  forced  to  go  walking  blindly  on, 
conscious  that  at  any  moment  he  might  step  into 
absolute  destruction. 

'  But  Jones  and  the  midshipman  were  swimming 
eteadilv  all  the  while,  for  some  time  almost  side  by 
Bide  ;  their  faces  set  for  the  shore,  and  their  thoughts 
dwelling  as  little  as  possible  upon  what  might  at 
any  moment  happen  down  below.   Some  men — I 
among  them— have  a  horror  of  touching  anything 
"under  water ;  and  I  am  certain  that  if  I  had  been 
either  of  those  fellows,  the  very  knowledge  that 
every  kick  I  gave  might  send  my  foot  against  a 
shark,  who  would  snip  off  my  leg  in  a  twinkling, 
would  have  acted  Eke  the  touch  of  the  electrical 
eel  upon  me,  and  deprived  my  muscles  of  all  power 
of  motion.   It  did  not  operate  so  with  them,  how- 
ever. The  apprehension  of  danger  only  made  them 
more  active  in  trying  to  escape  from  it,  and  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile— we  could  not  see 
them,  of  course,  but,  as  you  may  imagine,  we  had 
every  single  incident  related  to  us  afterwards — they 
proceeded  swiftly  and  evenly.   But  after  they  had 
accomplished  that  distance,  Enapton  began  to  drop 
gradually  behind.    He  had  either  overrated  his 
powers,  or  exhausted  himself  with  kicking  too 
vigorously ;  at  anyrate,  from  whatever  cause,  when 
they  had  gone  about  a  mile,  he  cried  out  to  Jones : 
"  1  can  go  no  further.  I  must  shut  up.  Tou  go  on. 
Never  mind  me — go  on."  Jones,  however,  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  desert  a  friend  in  difficul- 
ties ;  he  turned,  and  swam  back  to  him  at  once. 
a  Are  you  done  up,  old  fellow  ?"  Jones  said  to 

*  Yes,"  says  the  midshipman ;  "  1  can't  go  on  any 
further.   But  you  go  on ;  you'd  better  leave  me." 

u  Not  I,"  says  Jones  ;  "  we  set  out  together,  and 
well  finish  together,  or  not  at  all  Now,  look 
here.  Don't  you  grasp  at  me,  and  cling  to  me; 
you're  too  good  a  swimmer  not  to  know  that  that 's 
raving  madness.  Best  your  hands  upon  my  hips  ; 
let  your  body  float  quietly  out ;  and  111  see  what 
I  can  do." 

'Enapton  did  exactly  as  he  was  bidden ;  Jones 
stretched  him  .self  out  before  him ;  and  with  more 
than  ever  resting  upon  him  now,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  struck  out  again  for  the  land  as  resolutely 
as  before.  Who  was  that  rusty  old  hero  1  JSneas, 
wasn't  it  ?  pious  JSneas  ? — that  they  make  so  much 
fuss  about,  because  he  carried  his  father  on  his 
shoulders  out  of  burning  Troy,  all  the  while  in 
mortal  dread  that  Greeks  would  pop  out  upon 
him  at  every  corner  ?  Well,  he  was  not  a  bit  more 
of  a  hero  than  Peyton  Jones.  In  fact,  give  me 
Jones  for  choice ;  for,  reckoning  the  elements  as 
about  euually  nasty,  who  would  not  sooner  have  to 
deal  with  a  Greek  than  a  shark  ?  In  the  first  case, 
you  might  drop  the  Governor,  and  go  in  at  the 
Greek,  without  fearing  to  find  the  old  gentleman  a 
cinder  when  you  turned  round  to  pick  him  up 


again.  But  with  Jones  it  was  quite  different  If 
he  left  Enapton,  the  poor  fellow  must  have 
drowned  ;  ana  as  far  as  the  sharks  were  concerned, 
he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  swim  on,  and  if  the 
enemy  chose  to  bite  his  legs  off,  why,  they  must 
Besides,  there  is  another  thing  to  be  said  for  Jones's 
case — it  is  perfectly  true  ;  whereas,  as  regards  the 
feat  of  Father  JSneaa,  it  is—to  put  it  in  the  mildest 
way— open  to  question. 

*  This  is,  however,  rather  a  trifling  way  of  speak- 
ing of  what  was  no  trifle  to  Jones.  As  he  was 
swimming  on,  toiling  along  with  Enapton,  more 
dead  than  alive,  hanging  on  to  him,  he  suddenly 
became  aware  that  one  of  them  was  after  him.  The 
demon  had  found  them  out  at  last.  It  was  a 
sickening  moment  that ;  yet,  determined  never  to 
say  die.  swimming  vigorously  to  the  last,  and  kick- 
ing and  Bplashing  with  all  his  might,  Jones  pushed 
bis  way  through  that  awful  sea.  The  shark  kept 
close  to  them  ;  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  now 
diving  beneath  them,  and — "  I  give  you  my  honour, 
sir,"  Jones  said  to  me  himself, "  that  once  I  distinctly 
felt  the  beggar's  infernal  nose  touch  my  thigh,  and 
the  horror  of  that  nearly  finished  me."  Heaven 
knows  how  he  reached  the  shore  a  whole  man,  but 
he  did  reach  it  at  last,  and  brought  Enapton  with 
him  too,  fainting  certainly,  but  without  a  limb 
short 

'WelL  he  had  got  to  the  land,  and  that  was  the 
principal  thing.  After  struggling  through  two  miles 
of  sea,  dragging  a  half-dead  man  along  with  you; 
and  dodging  sharks,  any  land  would  seem  a  para- 
dise; but  still  it  is  not  exactly  the  thing  for  a 
gentleman  in  these  days  to  make  his  appearance 
on  terra  firma  in  the  very  same  costume  as  that 
in  which  Adam  first  made  his.  In  his  joy  at 
reaching  land,  and  bringing  his  friend  safely  with 
him,  Jones  had  forgotten  his  state  of  undress; 
but  when  he  had  carried  Enapton  in  his  arms 
up  the  beach,  and  had  laid  him  out,  as  if  to  dry, 
well  above  high-water  mark,  then,  as  he  was 
starting  off  at  a  run  in  the  direction  of  the  har- 
bour, the  full  conviction  of  his  absolute  cloth e- 
lessness  came  over  him  with  crushing  force.  How 
on  earth  was  he  to  make  his  way  to  the  harbour, 
and  to  appear  on  the  deck  of  HJ1S.  Briareu* 
without  a  single  thing  to  cover  him  except  his 
own  confusion  1  It  was  a  dreadful  dilemma,  and 
for  a  moment  Jones  almost  regretted  that  the 
sharks  had  not  delivered  him  from  the  difficulty  ; 
but  a  moment's  thought  and  the  recollection  of  the 
miserable  plight  in  which  his  friends  on  the  capsized 
pinnace  were,  from  which  nobody  but  himself 
could  save  them,  restored  his  resolution.  Muttering 
to  himself  that  he'd  by  odds  sooner  repeat  the 
lirst  part  of  his  undertaking  than  carry  out  the  last, 
he  set  off  running  towards  the  harbour.  But  he 
was  to  be  spared  the  horrors  of  having  togive  such 
a  bare  recital  of  the  calamity  as  this.  His  Good- 
Fortune  came  to  his  aid — Fortune,  being  blind, 
could  do  so,  of  course,  without  shocking  her  sense 
of  decency— and  helped  him  at  his  need  He  had 
not  run  far  before  he  saw  a  big  nigger  coming 
towards  him.  The  big  nigger  had  on  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  trousers.  Now,  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers 
are  not  generally  considered  a  lavish  superfluity  of 
clothing ;  but  in  Jones's  naked  condition  they  seemed 
nothing  less  than  a  monstrous  niece  of  extravagance. 

"  A  Bhirt  and  trousers !"  said  Jones  to  himself,  as 

never  come  beneath 
his  notice  before—"  a  shirt  and  trousers !  He  can't 
require  both  of  them.  He  must  lend  me  one  or 
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other.  Ho  Bhall  keep  whichever  he  liken,  but  one 
of  them  1  must  have. — Here,  you  nigger." 

'And  Jones  walked  solemnly  up  to  the  black, 
and  stated  that,  situated  as  the  nigger  could  see 
that  he  was,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  request- 
ing the  nigger  to  resign  the  moiety  of  his  wearing- 
apparel.  He  added  that  he  was  an  officer  on  board 
1 1  .  M.S.  Briareus,  and  would  trouble  the  nigger  to 
look  sharp.  The  nigger  not  unnaturally  declined 
to  part  with  either  shirt  or  trousers.  It  certainly 
was  rather  hard  lines  for  him,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it-— when  you  put  yourself  into  his  position 
and  garments.  That  a  gentleman,  of  however 
high  a  standing  in  her  Majesty^  service,  and 
giving  references  however  unexceptionable,  should 
make  his  appearance  in  a  state  01  nature,  walk  up 
to  you  in  a  lofty  manner,  and  coolly  demand  a 


cast  more,  hanpilv  a  successful  one,  that  led  to  our 
being  rescued.  However,  "just  in  time"  is  better 
than  "too  late  ;"  relief  reached  us  at  last ;  and  in 
spite  of  sharks  and  shipwreck,  there  was  not  a  man 
of  us  lost,  thanks  to  Peyton  Jones's  heroic  conduct 
in  taking  that  perilous  swim  in  the  dark. — And 
now  he 's  dead,  poor  fellow.' 

'Possibly;  but  of  influenza?  No,  Til  never 
believe  it.' 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

BY  AN  EYE- WITNESS. 
IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  II. 

The  commencement  of  our  voyage  was  glorious 


indeed,  and  seemed  to  speak  of  prosperity  alone, 
most  important  part  of  your  clothing,  was  rather  '■  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  wind  shifted  to 


hard  lines  ;  and  the  nigger  thought  so.  He  flatly 
refused  to  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  not 
without  having  some  reason  on  his  side  either. 
And  yet,  what  was  Jones  to  do  ?  He  must  give  the 
alarm,  and  he  must  have  some  clothes  to  do  it  in. 
There  was  but  one  course  before  him  ;  "  to  do  a 
great  right,"  he  must  u  do  a  little  wrong."  It  was 
exactly  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  there  being  a 
show  of  right  on  both  sides,  nothing  but  might 
can  settle  it.  It  is  not  every  man  who,  after 
swimming  for  two  miles,  would  feel  himself  in  a 
condition  to  assault  a  large  negro,  but  Peyton  Jones 
was  one  in  a  thousand. 

"  Look  here,  you  rascal,"  said  Jones,  "  I  must 
have  your  trousers." 

"Yah,  yah,  yah!"  laughed  the  nigger,  as  if  he 
were  beginning  to  see  the  joke. 

u  I  '11  pay  you  for  them,  you  black  scoundrel," 
said  the  gentleman  in  buff. 

"  Yah,  yah  !  Let  massa  put  him  hand  in  him 
pocket,  den,  yah,  yah!"  said  the  gentleman  in 
black. 

"  If  you  don't  give  them  to  me,  I  shall  take  them," 
said  Jones. 

"  Yah,  yah,  yah,  yah  !"  laughed  the  nigger,  as  if 
*ce  had  been  a  k'ood  one  all  alonjr,  but  here 


the  joke  had  been  a  good  one  all  along, 
was  the  cream  of  it 

•Some  men  can  appreciate  no  argument  but 
force,  thought  Jones ;  so  he  knocked  the  nigger 
down.  Niggers  are,  as  everybody  knows,  hard- 
headed  individuals,  but  one  blow  from  Jones  was 
more  than  enough  even  for  a  nigger :  with  two  he 
would  have  slain  a  bull  of  Bashan.  The  nigger 
offered  no  more  resistance.  Jones  took  off  his  trous- 
ers, put  them  on  himself,  and  shewing,  to  my  mind, 

great  moderation  in  not  taking  the  shirt  as  well  i  passed  over  what  is  known  by  hydrographers  as 


the  west,  the  clouds  cleared  off,  and  the  sun  came 
out  and  brightly  shone  upon  the  scarcely  dimpled 
surface  of  the  ocean,  which  reflected  back  his 
radiance  as  from  a  myriad  of  fairy  mirrors. 
Everyone  was  in  the  best  of  tempers  and  the 
highest  of  spirits.  The  directors  of  the  several 
companies  on  board  looked  very  pictures  of 
bliss  ;  the  electricians  sat  down  to  their  breakfast 
with  smiling  looks  that  plainly  said  that  all  was 
right  in  the  testing-room,  and  the  countenances  of 
the  engineers  bore  equally  good  evidence  tliat  no 
kink  or  fault  had  as  yet  arisen  to  disturb  their 
equanimity.  The  drum  kept  on  continuously, 
smoothly,  and  noiselessly  revolving,  while  the 
bell  of  the  indicator  gave  an  occasional  tinkle 
at  intervals  of  about  three  seconds  to  mark  each 
revolution. 

We  had  paid  out  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles, 
a  very  small  fraction  indeed  of  eighteen  hundred, 
and  although  all  had  gone  smoothly  and  seemed  to 
promise  success,  still  every  thoughtful  man  was 
well  aware  how  many  slips  there  might  be  while 
raising  so  heavy  a  cup  to  a  lip  that  was  so  far  dis- 
tant A  thousand  and  one  accidents  beset  the  tiny 
rope  on  all  sides,  any  one  of  which  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  sever  it,  and  when  one  considers  this  fact, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  prudent  and  experi- 
enced were  always  ready  to  check  any  signs  of 
premature  exultation  and  joy. 

Sunday,  lbth,  was  a  day  in  every  respect  as 
glorious  as  its  predecessor.    During  the  day 


while  he  was  about  it,  left  the  tans-culotte  on  the 
ground,  ran  off  to  the  harbour,  reached  his  ship,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  The  hundred  hands  of  H.M.S. 
Briareus  were  turned  up  instantly ;  boats  were  sent 
out ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  we 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  rescued  from  our 
distressing  position  till  next  day,  and  had  set  it 
down  as  certain  that  both  Jones  and  Knapton  had 
become  food  for  sharks,  the  welcome  lights,  that 
assured  us  not  only  of  our  own  deliverance  but  of 
the  safety  of  at  least  one  of  them,  shone  through 
the  darkness  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all 
taken  off  that  confounded  keel,  and  lifted  into  the 
boat.  It  was  a  near  thing,  though.  The  boats  had 
been  here  and  there  lor  a  couple  of  hours  without 
finding  any  trace  of  us  ;  the  lieutenant  had  given 
the  order  to  return  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
boatswain  neglecting  the  order,  and  making  one 


the  '  Trist  Bank,'  and  moved  from  two  hundred 
and  ten  fathoms  to  a  depth  of  two  thousand  t*nd 
fifty.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  cable  of  1857 
had  parted,  and  from  that  time  the  spot  has  been, 
looked  upon  by  cable  engineers  as  a  bugbear. 

On  this  occasion  our  transit  into  deep  water  was 
successfully  accomplished,  the  only  evidence  of  the 
change  being  an  increased  strain  on  the  cable  as 
shewn  by  the  dynamometer.  The  cable  touched 
the  surface  of  the  water  some  fifty  yards  astern  of 
the  ship,  and,  according  to  calculation,  reached  its 
ocean  bed  seventeen  miles  behind  us,  thus  taking 
about  three  hours  to  sink.  On  the  evening  of  this 
day  we  received  our  first  instalment  of  news  from 
England,  and  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  published  the 
first  number  of  The  Great  Eastern  Telegraph.  From 
this  date  till  the  end  of  our  voyage  we  had  the 
chief  news  of  importance  transmitted  to  us  daily 
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from  Valentia.  Monday,  \6tk. — Everything  going 
on  well ;  so  well,  in  fact,  as  to  be  quite  monotonous. 
Tuesday,  17th. — Same  as  yesterday.  During  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  rain  and  wind. 

About  3.60  P.M.  the  electric  bell  in  the  tank 
rang  violently.    Mr  Temple,  who  was  on  duty  at 
the  time,  at  once  gave  the  order  to  stop  the  ship 
and  reverse  the  paddles,  which  order  was  obeyed  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write.   Mr  Canning  came 
scudding  along  the  deck  at  a  pace  that  would  shame 
Deerfoot ;  the  captain  is  at  the  stern  in  an  instant 
*  What  is  the  matter  ?'  ' Has  it  parted  V  '  Is  there 
a  kink?'  'Is  it  a  broken  wire?'  are  questions 
asked  eagerly  by  all.    '  Is  there  anything  wrong  in 
the  tanks?' — nothing  save  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 
Is  anything  amiss  with  the  drum,  "the  cable,  the 
brakes,  the  jockeys,  or  the  dynamometer?  No. 
Mr  Willoughby  Smith  comes  running  along  the 
deck,  doubtless  with  a  tale  of  faulty  insulation. 
Wrong  again.     He  merely  asks — 'What  is  the 
matter  ?'  and  in  reply  to  questions,  says  that  in  the 
testing-room  all  is  OK.     Nothing  is  wrong,  then — 
1   positively  nothing.     The  order  is  given — '  Go 
ahead  with  the  paddles !'  and  in  another  minute 
we  are  again  under- way.  The  explanation  of  all  this 
excitement  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  electrician 
on  duty  had  accidentally  touched  the  bell  in  passing 
and  had  caused  it  to  ring  in  the  tank.   Although  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  have  one's  nerves  tampered  with  in 
this  way,  still  the  little  excitement  served  as  a  sort 
of  rehearsal,  and  shewed  in  case  of  accident  how 
quickly  every  one  could  get  to  his  post,  and  how 
readily  the  way  of  the  ship  could  be  stopped.  The 
events  above  described  were  all  crowded  into  less 
than  two  minutes  of  time. 

This  rehearsal,  like  the  sun  in  Hood's  poem,  did 
not  come  '  a  wink  too  soon,'  for  we  were  destined 
to  '  ring  up '  for  the  real  performance  far  sooner 
than  we  expected.  The  wind  had  gradually  fresh- 
ened as  the  day  advanced ;  the  sky  was  overcast, 
and  a  pertinacious  drizzly  rain  descended  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  every  one  exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  afternoon,  and  the 
dampness  of  the  evening,  a  glass  of  grog  was  deemed 
advisable  before  ♦  turning  in.'  With  this  intention, 
a  snug  party  had  assembled  in  the  saloon,  when — 
'  0,  the  uncertainty  of  human  joys  !' — a  gentleman 
from  deck  hurriedly  opened  the  door,  and,  in  a 
voice  panting  with  excitement,  summoned  Mr 
Canning  on  deck,  ♦  as  there  was  something  wrong.' 
Ye  gods  !  how  we  started.  Six  steps  at  a  time  up 
the  '  companion,'  and  on  to  the  deck.  On  through 
the  pitchy  darkness  towards  the  stern — as  we  pass 
the  paddle  engines  we  see  them  reversed ;  we  pass 
on  to  where  a  knot  of  men  are  standing,  all  of  us 
eager  to  learn  what  is  the  matter.  Hero  the  cause 
of  the  excitement  becomes  evident  Lying  in  the 
trough  was  the  ugliest  knot  formed  of  entangled 
cable,  and  from  it  in  all  directions  stretched  lines 
and  bights  of  cable  whose  destination  or  purpose  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  by  the  fitful  light  of  a 
few  oil-lamps.  It  seemed  astounding  to  the  unin- 
itiated that  such  a  complicated  knot  could  be  tied 
in  so  short  a  time  ;  but  this  was  no  time  for  con- 
sidering, prompt  action  was  the  order  of  the  night, 
despite  the  gloomy  influence  of  wind  and  rain. 
Although  cutting  out  the  entangled  portion  seemed 
to  be  the  only  rational  wav  of  treating  the  diffi- 
culty, still  hope  seemed  to  <he  within  us  when  we 
J    heard  the  order  actually  given  to  '  Get  out  the 
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ocean-buoy  and  prepare  to  cut  the  cable.'  Luckily 
these  orders  demand  time  for  execution,  and  while 
one  party  were  engaged  in  carrying  them  out, 
another  were  combating  the  difficulty  in  a  different 
way.  Bights  of  cable  were  dragged  out  and  taken 
along  the  deck,  the  better  to  see  where  they  Vent ; 
others  were  passed  into  and  others  pulled  out  of 
the  tank,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  case  seemed 
hopeless.  Mr  Canning  and  Mr  Halpin,  the  chief 
officer,  could  be  seen,  like  rival  Laocoons,  struggling 
with  this  interminable  black  serpent.  Gloomy 
figures  marched  about  in  the  misty  darkness,  bear- 
ing lanterns  which  cast  fitful  shadows  on  the  soak- 
ing deck ;  blue-lights  were  burned  on  either  paddle- 
box  ;  and  altogether  the  scene  was  peculiarly  weird 
and  wild,  and  while  extremely  exciting,  was  at  the 
same  time  equally  depressing,  since  all  feared  that 
our  expedition  had  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

It  must  be  a  very  puzzling  knot,  however,  that 
will  not  yield  to  tho  combined  skill  of  a  cable 
engineer  and  a  sailor.  After  about  twenty  minutes 
of  twisting  and  turning,  which  seemed  almost  to 
make  the  mischief  worse,  the  cheering  news  was 
heard, '  that  it  was  all  right ;'  and  at  this  juncture 
Mr  Smith  and  Professor  Thomson  reported  that  the 
cable  was  electrically  perfect,  and  that  no  6ign  of 
the  mishap  had  become  evident  in  the  testing-room 
— this  was  good  news,  indeed.  The  process  of 
recoiling  in  the  tank  was  commenced,  and  by  1 
AJtf.  was  completed,  and  the  order  given  'to  go 
ahead  slowly.'  An  hour  later,  to  the  unspeakable 
joy  of  everyone,  all  the  disarranged  cable  had 
passed  over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  we  were 
going  ahead  again  at  our  usual  speed  of  five  knots. 

The  reader  will  be  wondering  how  such  an 
accident  could  occur.  It  appears  that  as  the  cable 
was  leaving  the  tank,  a  rough  and  loose  end  of 
yarn,  or  a  projecting  piece  of  wire,  had  caught 
two  or  three  coils  of  rope  in  the  flake  beneath, 
and  had  dragged  them  with  it  into  the  '  eye '  of 
the  coil,  over  the  spider-wheel,  and  into  the  trough. 
Hinc  HUe  lachrymce.  Hence  the  bother  and 
turmoil,  and  the  almost  abrupt  termination  of  the 
expedition. 

The  shock  that  this  accident  had  caused  to  the 
minds  of  all  was  everywhere  visible.  The  voice  of 
the  joker  was  hushed,  and  an  expression  of  anxious 
care  had  taken  the  place  of 'wreathed  smiles,'  in 
the  faces  of  everyone. 

This  feeling  of  depression  was  not  easily  shaken 
off,  and  for  days  we  rather  resembled  a  party  of 
maniacs  from  the  gloomy  tide  of  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, than  gentlemen  endowed  with  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  British  animal  spirits.  But  from  this  date 
all  went  welL  On  the  night  of  Thursday  the  19th 
we  emptied  the  after-tank,  and  effected  the  change  to 
the  fore-tank  without  any  mishap.  Our  work  was 
now  nearly  half  done;  wo  had  paid  out  eight 
hundred  and  forty  miles  of  cable,  and  were 
approaching  the  deepest  water  that  we  should 
have  to  encounter,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
fathoms.  On  Sunday  22d,  at  noon,  we  made  our 
nearest  approach  to  the  end  of  the  cable  of  1865, 
being  about  thirty-four  miles  to  the  south  of  it. 
We  had  now  paid  out  twelve  hundred  and  seven 
miles  of  cable,  a  greater  length  than  had  ever  been 
paid  out  from  a  single  ship  before,  and  this  fact 
seemed  to  inspire  everyone  with  redoubled  hopes, 
and  to  make  the  successful  termination  of  the 
euterprue  to  be  almost  a  certainty. 

At  1 1  p.m.  on  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  24th,  we 
changed  from  the  fore  to  the  main  tank.   We  had 
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now  paid  out  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  cable,  and 
were  gradually  leaving  the  deep  water  behind  us  : 
every  nour,  until  we  should  reach  Heart's  Content, 
the  water  would  be  getting  gradually  more  shallow. 
Although  our  chance  of  success  had  now  become 
almost  a  certainty,  no  one  dared  to  give  utterance 
to  the  thought,  for  who  can  tell  what  cloud  may 
arise  to  dim  the  brightest  day,  or  what  fresh  mis- 
fortune may  befall  an  Atlantic  cable?  As  we 
approached  Newfoundland,  we  became  aware  that 
it  was  famous  for  its  fogs,  and  morn.  noon,  and 
night,  the  fog-whistles  and  horns  could  be  heard 
giving  warning  to  our  consort  ships  to  give  us  a 
wide  berth.  Thursday  morning,  26th,  arrived  ;  we 
were  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Heart's  Content, 
and  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  of  water. 
About  3  a.m.  the  Albany  was  sent  ahead  to  make 
the  land,  and  at  4  p.m.  Bhe  returned  to  us,  having 
done  what  was  required  of  her.  Towards  evening 
H.MJ3.  Niger  came  out  to  have  a  look  at  us,  ana 
having  come  alongside  of  us,  and  given  a  series  of 
hearty  cheers,  she  returned  towards  land  to  spread 
the  good  news. 

On  turning  out  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
July  27,  we  were  all  delighted  to  find  that  we 
were  within  a  few  miles'  of  the  shore.  The  Cheat 
Eastern  had  entered  Trinity  Bay  in  the  night,  and 
was  now  steaming  Bteadily  on  towards  the  harbour 
of  Heart's  Content.  The  fog  had  cleared  away,  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  sea  was  disturbed  by 
scarcely  a  ripple,  and,  in  short,  everything  seemed 
to  contribute  to  make  the  termination  of  our 
voyage  as  pleasant  as  possible,  a  strong  contrast  to 
its  commencement  on  that  dull,  drizzly  Friday 
morning  on  which  we  had  made  the  splice  off 
Valentia.  By  10  o'clock  we  were  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  here  the  Great  Eastern's  portion 
of  the  work  was  to  end.  It  now  alone  remained 
for  her  to  cut  the  cable  and  transfer  the  end  to  the 
Medway,  where  it  would  be  spliced  to  the  thick 
shore-end.  The  Medway  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
putting  the  finishing-touch  to  the  great  work,  by 
laying  the  shore-enu  in  Heart's  Content  harbour. 
At  10.30,  two  guns  announced  that  the  cable  had 
been  cut,  and  the  end  passed  over  the  stern  of  the 
big  ship  to  be  taken  to  the  Medway,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Great  Eastern  steamed  proudly  into 
the  harbour,  amidst  the  vociferous  cheering  of 
crowds  of  persons  who  eagerly  watched  us  from  the 
shore.  By  about  2  p.m.  the  splice  with  the  shore- 
end  was  finished,  and  the  Medway  moved  slowly 
ahead  with  the  great  heavy  shore-end  streaming 
from  her  stern.  When  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  beach  she  was  stopped,  and  the  cable  transferred 
to  one  of  the  paddle-box  boats  of  H.M.S.  Terrible, 
from  which  the  remainder  of  the  cable  was  to  be 
paid  out  Awaiting  it  on  shore  were  some  fifty 
Jack  Tars  from  the  Terrible,  who,  with  signs  of 
impatience,  watch  the  tardv  approach  of  the  boat 
Each  eager  to  be  first,  their  impatience  grows 
greater  every  minute ;  and  when  the  boat  is  still 
some  ten  yards  from  land,  they  rush  into  the 
water,  which  flows  round  the  necks  of  some  of 
them,  seize  the  end  of  the  cable,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  carry  it  to  the  testing-house,  amidst 
vociferous  cheering  from  all  on  shore,  which  was 
speedily  answered  by  a  royal  salute  from  the 
Terrible,  the  Lily,  the  Niger,  and  the  Great 
Eastern,  making  the  hills  of  Heart's  Content 
re-echo  again  and  again.  After  Borne  little  trouble 
the  electrical  instruments  were  adjusted,  and  satis- 
factory signals  transmitted  from  Heart's  Content  to  | 


Valentia  and  back  again.  After  the  work 
accomplished,  all  adjourned  to  the  church,  where 
an  impressive  service  was  held,  and  an  excellent 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Gardiner. 
After  church,  we  returned  to  the  ship  and  partook 
of  dinner,  a  meal  to  which,  it  is  needless  to  state, 
everyone  did  ample  justice.  There  were  men  round 
that  table  who  had  but  just  seen  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  dream  of  twelve  long  years,  who  had 
fought  bravely  and  manfullv  against  the  full  tide 
of  public  opposition,  and  who  had  been  pointed  at 
and  jeered  at  both  by  the  public  and  by  private 
friends  as  wild  enthusiasts.  There  were  men 
who  had  willingly  resigned  their  fortunes,  their 
time,  and  their  peace  of  mind,  who  had  given  up 
all  domestic  joys  and  comforts,  and  had  changed, 
the  estate  of  wealth,  dignity,  and  ease,  for  danger, 
discomfort,  and  deprivation,  who  had  cast  off  the 
luxuries  which  they  had  earned  by  their  own 
exertions,  to  court  a  pilgrim's  hardships,  and  take 
in  hand  the  staff  j  and  all  for  what  ?  The  A tlantic 
CabU. 

Heart's  Content  is  not  what  would  be  called  an 
interesting  place,  although,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
is  not  altogether  without  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  Anglo-American  and 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Companies.  The  village  itself 
consists  of  a  wooden  church,  and  about  a  hundred 
wooden  houses,  all  built  in  a  most  unpretending 
style  of  architecture ;  the  harbour  is  well  sheltered, 
and  the  water  is  deep,  so  that  the  Great  Eastern, 
can  anchor  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore.  The  commerce  of  the  place  consists  of  cod- 
fish, which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  dispense  on 
aroma  that  is  anything  but  nice. 

Our  sojourn  at  Heart's  Content  was  not  to  be  one 
of  idleness,  as  we  had  to  prepare  for  the  second 
and  more  difficult  part  of  our  mission,  by  taking 
in  coals  and  stores,  and  shifting  cable  from  one 
ship  to  another.  Within  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  we  were  ready  once  more  to  make 
a  start ;  and  at  noon  on  Thursday,  August  9,  found 
ourselves  weighing  anchor  preparatory  to  setting 
sail  for  the  grappling-ground. 


KING  THEODORE. 

Certain  Correspondence,  recently  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  command  of  her  Majesty, 
respecting  the  British  captives  in  Abyssinia,  over 
whose  liberation  we  rejoiced  prematurely,  and  whose 
position  is  still  a  subject  of  grave  uneasiness,  sets 
before  the  European  world  an  extraordinary  picture. 
The  disastrous  story  of  Mr  Plowden's  sojourn  in 
Abyssinia,  the  violent  death  which  terminated  it, 
in  the  moment  most  full  of  the  promise  of  success  ; 
the  tremendous  revenge  taken  by  King  Theodore, 
who  executed  fifteen  hundred  men  to  avenge  the 
murder,  and  propitiate  the  English  government, 
who  shewed  itself  duly  sensible  of  the  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  almost  equally  sad  and  far  more 
humiliating  results  of  Captain  Cameron's  consul- 
ship—have invested  the  story  of  British  intercourse 
with  Abyssinia  with  a  romantic  interest,  extremely- 
rare  in  the  annals  of  our  diplomatic  service.  The 
story  of  the  past  and  the  present  in  the  remote 
country,  allied  to  us  by  a  common  tie  of  Chris- 
tianity, however  debased  its  form,  and  inconsistent 
its  practices— the  most  fertile  of  all  the  known 
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provinces  of  the  mysterious  African  continent, 
peopled  by  a  race  more  marked  by  contradictory 
traits  of  character  and  anomalies  of  custom  than 
any  other  in  the  world  ;  a  race,  holding  its  own  in 
the  midst  of  savage  tribes,  which  cut  it  off  on  the 
land  sides,  and  barred  by  the  hostile  power  of  Islam 
from  the  sea:  such  a  story  has  interest  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  and  is  told  in  the  curt,  formal  pages 
of  the  Further  Correspondence  for  which  the  House 
of  Commons  called  last  August. 

Mr  Palgrave's  revelations  of  the  model  govern- 
ment, by  a  sovereign  of  quite  ideal  virtue  and  wis- 
dom, of  a  splendid,  prosperous,  and  enlightened 
community,  in  a  portion  of  Arabia  popularly 
believed  hitherto  to  be  a  trackless  desert,  will 
have  hardly  taken  the  world  more  by  surprise 
than  Mr  Plowden's  dispatch  to  Lord  Clarendon 
,  respecting  the  accession  of  King  Theodore 
to  sovereign  power  in  Abyssinia;  and  the 
ambitious  projects  of  that  prince — a  true  hero 
of  the  Carlylian  stamp— for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Ethiopian  empire,  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  Ethiopian  races.  All  this  so  long  before 
Sadowa  too,  and  when  the  nationalities  on  this 
side  of  the  world  were  by  no  means  having  it 
all  their  own  way.  Few  stranger  documents  can, 
by  any  possibility,  be  lying  hid  amid  the  archives 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  than  this  dispatch,  which 
ought  to  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  all  modern 
geographies,  and  included  in  the  school  courses  of 
instruction,  which,  it  is  strongly  to  be  suspected, 
mostly  stop  short  at  Bruce,  in  the  article  of 
Abyssinia. 

The  geographical  position  of  Christian  Abyssinia, 
its  political  institutions,  its  religious  condition,  are 
fully  described  in  a  singularly  able  paper,  enclosed 
in  Mr  Plowden's  dispatch  of  the  20th  June  1852. 
The  first  of  these  is  simple  and  easily  defined.  The 
northern  boundaries  do  not  reach  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  Bed  Sea  at  any  point ;  and  the  interval 
is  occupied  by  various  savage  tribes,  all  Moham- 
medan, all,  except  the  Gallas,  totally  without 
government,  living  by  their  flocks  and  camels,  and 
engaged    in  incessant  feuds.    The  only  good 
harbour  in  the  Bed  Sea  is  Massowah ;  and  the 
Turks  own  the  island,  and  claim  the  coast  for 
sixty  miles  inland.   So  much  for  the  north.  The 
western  boundary  is  the  pashalic  of  Sennaar.  To 
the  south-west,  vast  forests,  frequented  by  wild 
beasts,  or  hot  plains  inhabited  by  negro  races, 
exclude  Abyssinia  from  the  navigable  part  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  whose  impetuous  torrent,  on  the  other 
hand,  protects  the  country  from  the  daring  and 
dauntless  GaUaa,  a  fine  race,  whose  men  are  brave 
and  honest,  and  whose  women  are  beautiful.  On 
the  east  and  south-east,  are  various  tribes  of  fierce 
and  fanatic  Mohammedans,  who  are  themselves 
barred  from  the  sea  by  the  savage  Adaiel,  by  whose 
hordes,  led  by  the  famous  chief,  Mohammed 
Grayne,  Abyssinia  was  nearly  destroyed,  when 
Portugal  interposed,  and  saved  it  by  the  intro- 
duction of  firearms.    Stretching  all  along  the 
eastern  boundary,  again,  to  join  the  north,  are  other 
savage  tribes,  once  Abyssinian,  and  still  speaking 
the  ancient  Ethiopic  tongue,  but  all  lawless  and 
inimical.     The  country  which  lies  within  this 
pleasant  border  is  a  range  of  vast  table-lands  and 
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fantastic  mountains,  varying  from  four  thousand  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Deep  valleys,  the  beds  of  the  larger  rivers,  inter- 
sect this,  but  however  circuitous  their  course,  all 
these  streams  finally  join  the  Blue  Nile.  They 
are  nowhere  navigable,  and  only  a  few  mountain- 
torrents,  swollen  by  the  rain,  "find  their  way  to 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  valleys  teem  with  the  richest 
produce ;  and  the  soil  is  capable  of  growing  every- 
thing which  will  grow  anywhere  ;  but  there  is 
little  cultivation  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
territory.  The  scenery  is  varied  and  beautiful, 
and  the  country  combines  mineral  resources,  a 
delightful  climate,  tropical  luxuriance,  and  such 
salubrity  that  no  waste  of  European  life  need  be 
apprehended  from  frequenting  it.  Such  is  the 
general  result  of  Mr  Plowden's  statement  in  1852, 
but  he  concludes  in  these  words :  1  While  nature 
has  done  so  much,  human  energy  or  skill  has  done 
nothing.  The  utter  want  of  roads  and  bridges — 
the  stagnant  or  lawless  nature  of  the  social  system 
— the  obstinate  attachment  to  ancient  customs— 
the  multitude  of  rulers,  indifferent  to  everything 
but  their  personal  enjoyment — the;  constant  wars, 
and  consequent  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  are 
fast  ruining  a  country  of  whose  beauty  and  fertility 
its  inhabitants  may  with  some  reason  boast' 

The  political  condition  of  the  country  at  this 
date  bore  resemblance,  in  some  particulars,  to  that 
of  feudal  Europe,  without  the  latent  element  of 
progress,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  decadence 
from  a  former  standard.  Preserved  from  a  com- 
plete lapse  into  barbarism  by  the  existence  of  a 
written  Law,  the  execution  of  its  decrees  was  almost 
abrogated,  the  wiU  of  the  chiefs  being  in  reality 
supreme.  The  chiefs,  each  holding  the  rank  of 
1  Dejaimateh ' — a  title  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  duke — nominally  subject  to  the  Bas,  or  prime 
minister  to  the  emperor,  were  like  the  turbulent 
vassals  of  Louis  XL,  the  barons  of  King  John,  or 
those  semi-fabulous  daimios,  of  whom  we  occasion- 
ally hear,  in  connection  with  a  few  murders  and  a 
bombardment  or  so.  Turbulence  among  rulers  and 
people  then  prevailed,  constant  strife  for  power,  but 
without  extraordinary  bloodshed  or  much  cruelty, 
and  marked  by  a  certain  classical  kind  of  military 
grandeur.  The  war-councils  and  camp-feasts  have 
a  flavour  of  the  Iliad  about  them.  Soldiering  was 
and  is  in  high  repute ;  and  as  each  man  knows 
that  personal  prowess  may  lead  him  to  the  height 
of  power,  the  soldiers  are  high-spirited,  indepen- 
dent, and  full  of  esprit  de  corps.  They  have 
neither  knapsacks  nor  batons,  but  they  have  the 
equivalent  of  both,  and  a  proverb  to  match  the 
Gallic  boast  Corruption,  confusion,  adherence  to 
tradition,  sluggishness,  and  pride,  more  than  ori- 
ental, but  less  than  the  average  misery,  suffering, 
and  oppression  of  oriental  countries,  marked  the 
social  system  of  Abyssinia  when  the  first  attempt 
at  making  a  treaty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  Bas  was  made ;  and  altogether  the  descrip- 
tion reads  like  a  medley  of  all  the  histories  of 
feudal  times,  and  all  the  books  of  eastern  travel 
ever  written  in  modern  days.  The  hardest  thing 
to  realise  is,  that  the  country  is  nominally  Chris- 
tian, and  tint,  when  King  Theodore  pathetically 
invites  Queen  Victoria  to  consider  now  Islam 
oppresses  the  Christians,  he  is  lamenting  his  own 
misfortunes.  Morals  there  are  none  among  the 
Abyssinians.  Every  sensual  pleasure  is  indulged 
without  scruple  and  without  shame.  The  interests 
or  convenience  of  the  moment  are  the  only  rule  of 
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conduct ;  want  of  tact  and  ill-temper  are  the  only 
crimes  in  their  code.  They  are  decidedly  a  happy 
people,  and  of  a  kindly  nature,  knowing  and  caring 
nothing  for  the  world  outside  Abyssinia.  In  Mr 
Plowden's  time,  they  hardly  knew  that  any  other 
nation  existed,  and  were  persuaded  that  the  lands 
beyond  the  sea  were  but  a  succession  of  barren 
deserts.  When  Europeans  came  among  them,  they 
would  ask  the  strangers  whether  corn  grew  in  their 
country,  or  if  there  were  any  women  there  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  betrayed  a  singular  indifference  to 
the  prospects  of  trade  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
held  out  to  them  by  the  enlightenment  of  their 
minds  on  the  subject  of  foreign  nations.  Of 
course  it  is  always  surprising  and  unpleasant  for 
Great  Britain  to  learn  that  she  is  not  wanted 
or  wished  for ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Abyssinians  and  the  Japanese  were  of  one  mind 
as  to  not  ardently  desiring  the  blessings  of  English 
civilisation. 

The  people  of  Abyssinia  possess  in  their  own 
land  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  in  profusion  ;  they  have  great  freedom  of 
speech  and  action,  and  they  are  constitutionally 
and  systematically  gay.  They  meet  misfortune  and 
death  with  perfect  fortitude  ;  they  are  not  violent 
or  emotional ;  when  it  suits  their  interests  or  con- 
venience to  commit  what  we  should  consider  very 
serious  crimes,  they  go  and  do  it,  and  tell  all  the 
particulars  with  good-humoured  laughter.  It  is 
difficult  to  our  minds  to  realise  all  the  influences 
and  results  of  a  social  system  in  which  neither 
crime,  detection,  nor  punishment  is  recognised  as 
disgraceful,  in  which,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing 
a3  disgrace,  and  consequently  no  susceptibility, 
sensitiveness,  or  shame  ;  but,  if  we  could  succeed 
in  realising  these  influences  and  results,  we  should 
understand  the  people  over  whom  King  Theodore 
assumed  his  sway,  and  the  wonderful  work  he  is 
doing.  They  are  sensible,  witty,  superstitious- 
dirty,  proud*,  litigious,  intensely  obstinate,  and 
singularly  averse  to  new  ideas.  The  Jewish  origin 
of  many  of  their  institutions  is  unmistakable,  and 
several  of  their  characteristics  are  strongly  Jewish. 
They  have  a  written  language,  but  they  never  use 
it  ;  all  affairs  are  transacted  verbally  ;  in  the  rare 
case  of  a  letter  being  written,  it  is  neither  signed, 
sealed,  nor  dated.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract, 
dissolved  at  pleasure,  and  no  distinction  is  made, 
in  station  or  provision,  between  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  children.  The  ties  of  relationship  are 
strong,  from  interested  motives,  as  a  barrier  to  the 
exactions  of  rapacious  governors,  and  the  violence 
of  the  soldiery.  They  do  not  carry  their  sentiments 
to  the  practical  point  of  sharing  their  means ;  on  the 
contrary,  incessant  lawsuits  are  carried  on  between 
relatives,  for  land  and  property  ;  and  they  will 
muster  in  thousands  to  bewail  and  avengo  the  death 
of  one  whom  they  would  cheerfully  have  permitted 
to  starve. 

Their  religion  is  as  anomalous  as  everything 
else  about  them ;  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
whether  they  believe  anything,  but  their  obser- 
vances partake  of  the  absurdities  of  Islamism,  the 
severities  of  Judaism,  and  the  lowest  superstitions 
interpolated  into  debased  Christianity.  Their 
priests  are  extremely  despotic,  and  have  met  all 
attempts  to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  creed 
with  admirably  organised  massacres,  by  which  the 
Jesuits  havo  beon  the  chief  sufferers.  As  a  nation, 
they  never  had  any  element  of  progress  within 
themselves,  and  they  never  appear  to  have  desired 


any.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monarchs  spent  their 
lives  in  erecting  huge  monuments  to  their  own 
memory,  and  the  greatest  marvels  of  Indian  archi- 
tecture were  reared  with  a  similar  purpose.  But 
the  Abyssinian  kings,  practical  philosophers  in 
their  way,  sought  only  for  the  daily  splendour  and 
enjoyment  within  their  reach,  andi  were  perfectly 
satisfied  to  be  forgotten  after  their  death  No 
purely  national  antiquities  exist ;  there  is  absolutely 
no  record  of  the  history  of  two  thousand  years. 
Coinage  and  architecture  in  solid  stone  have  never 
been  attempted,  though  the  Ptolemies  set  them  the 
example  of  both,  as  shewn  by  the  remains  of  Axum, 
and  the  gold  and  copper  coins  found  in  these  ruins 
to  this  day.  The  Portuguese  introduced  the  art  of 
brick-burning,  and  built  towers  and  bridges  of 
excellent  workmanship  ^  but  in  1852,  no  person  in 
Abyssinia  could  make  mortar.  The  mercantile 
portion  of  the  community  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  legarded  by  the  agricultural  classes  and  the 
military  with  much  contempt.  White  cotton  cloth 
is  the  sole  material  used  by  the  people  for  their 
dress,  and  every  other  kind  of  costume  is  eyed  with 
dislike  and  ridicule.  Every  kind  of  merchandise 
is  transported  on  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys,  and 
the  caravans  travel  with  exasperating  slowness. 
Mr  Plowden  states,  that  they  frequently  consume  a 
whole  year  between  Euarea  and  Massowah,  a  dis- 
tance of  750  miles.  To  be  sure,  there  are  no 
roads,  no  bridges,  abundance  of  robbers,  and  each 
tribe  to  be  encountered  on  the  way  has  its  own 
peculiarly  embarrassing  institutions,  and  offers 
some  especial  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  journey. 

In  1854,  the  condition  of  Abyssinia  was  thus 
summed  up :  '  The  wasteful  government  of  a 
military  oligarchy,  the  incessant  struggles  for 
mastery,  and  uncertain  tenure  of  nil  power,  the 
careless  sensuality  of  the  chiefs,  the  wretched 
administration  of  the  law,  the  utter  decay  of 
learning,  and  the  corruption  of  the  priesthood, 
have  ruined  a  nation  that  has  suffered  little  from 
national  convulsions  or  foreign  conquest  Indi- 
viduals are  found  who  feel  that  the  nationality  is 
lost,  that  internal  feuds  are  fast  dissolving  them 
into  petty  tribes  as  savage  as  their  neighbours,  and 
that  their  chiefs,  still  claiming  the  high-sounding 
title  of  kings,  are  no  better  than  powerful  robbers. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  decay  cannot  be 
checked  by  any  efforts  of  their  own,  and  that  the 
boast  of  the  Mahomniedan,  who  points  at  the  few 
remaining  Christian  provinces  for  his,  will  be 
verified.'  When  this  was  written,  four  competitors 
were  struggling  for  power,  of  whom  one  was  Ras 
AIL  with  whom  the  first  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
had  been  commenced  by  the  English  government, 
and  the  other  three,  all  remarkable  men,  though 
we  have  only  one  to  deal  with,  bore  the  title  of 
Dejaj.  This  one  man  was  named  Kasai,  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Ras,  and  is  described  by  Mr 
Plowden  in  glowing  terms.  Of  him,  he  says  that 
he  is  subtle  and  vigorous,  daring  to  a  fault,  and 
disposed  to  innovation.  He  had  then  abolished  in 
his  army  the  practice  of  mutilating  dead  bodies; 
taught  his  soldiers  some  discipline,  made  war  with- 
out camp-followers,  and  encouraged  foreigners. 
Though  proud,  his  manner  was  all  humility ;  be 
was  severe,  liberal,  and  usually  just,  though  at 
would  sometimes  break  out  into  unaccountable  acta 
of  violence,  indicating  an  unsettled  temperament. 
Mr  Plowden  closed  his  speculations  upon  the 
contest  between  the  chiefs  with  these  words: 
'  Upon  the  whole,  Dcjaj  Kasai  would  be  the  most 
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desirable.'  Now,  this  Dejaj  Kasoi  is  King  Theo- 
dorus  of  Abyssinia. 

The  story  of  hia  elevation  to  a  rank  to  which 
he  always  believed  himself  destined,  is  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  romantic  conceivable.  In 
this  confidence  in  his  destinv,  and  in  the  prudence 
with  which  he  concealed  his  designs  until  they 
were  ripe  for  execution,  there  is  a  similarity  between 
him  and  his  brother  of  France  ;  and  the  results  of 
his  reign  will  be  no  less  remarkable  in  their  sphere 
and  degree  than  those  of  the  rule  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Dejaj  Kasai  was  the 
denial  of  the  authority  of  the  queen,  mother  of  Ras 
Ali,  under  whom  he  governed  the  provinces  near 
Sennaar.  He  defeated  all  the  troops  she  sent 
against  him ;  but  when  the  Ras  sent  an  immense 
force,  after  much  treating  and  manoeuvring,  he 
surrendered,  and  the  Ras,  not  wishing  to  injure 
him,  accepted  his  submission,  and  restored  all  his 
former  honours.  After  a  while,  Kasai  again  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  fought  desperately,  against  the 
immensely  superior  force  of  the  Ras,  whom  he 
utterly  routed.  Some  time  was  consumed  in  col- 
lecting fresh  soldiers  and  materials,  and  then 
Kasai  beat  the  two  contending  '  Dejaj,'  and  all  their 
strongholds  surrendered  to  him.  The  fruits  of  the 
last  victory  were  large  treasures,  accumulated  for 
three  generations,  the  submission  or  imprisonment 
of  almost  all  the  chiefs  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  coro- 
nation of  Kasai,  under  the  title  of  Theodoras,  King 
of  Kings  of  Ethiopia. 

Before  the  murder  of  Mr  Plowden  shut  us  out 
from  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  events  in 
Abyssinia,  and  during  the  nalcyon  period  when  it 
seemed  likely  that  England  would  make  a  good 
thing  in  money  of  his  friendship,  many  interesting 

Sarticulars  were  furnished  respecting  King  Theo- 
ore.  The  triumph  of  his  cause  was  marked  by 
clemency  and  generosity,  and  he  applied  himself, 
within  a  week  of  his  coronation,  to  the  succour  of 
the  outlying  districts  of  his  kingdom,  where  the 
Mohammedans  were,  as  usual,  persecuting  the 
Christians.  At  one  of  those  outlying  places,  Mr 
Plowden  came  up  with  the  new  king,  whose  army 
consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He  described 
King  Theodore  as  a  young  man,  vigorous  in  all 
bodily  exercises,  of  a  striking  countenance,  pecu- 
liarly polite,  gentle,  and  engaging  in  manner,  and 
possessed  of  great  tact  and  delicacy.  His  bodily  and 
mental  energy  are  untiring,  his  personal  and  moral 
daring  are  boundless  ;  and  he  proved  them  amply 
from  the  first  by  the  unrelaxed  severity  with 
wliich  he  treated  his  soldiery,  even  when  mutinous, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  foe ;  by  pressing  forward 
extensive  reforms,  in  a  country  unused  to  any 
yoke,  even  while  engaged  in  unceasing  hostilities  ; 
and  also  by  his  suppression  of  the  power  of  the 
great  feudal  chiefs,  when  a  man  less  confident  in 
himself,  his  destiny,  and  his  power,  would  have 
sought  to  conciliate  and  make  use  of  them.  He  is 
terrible  in  anger,  but  has  great  self-command.  He 
is  indefatigable  in  business,  his  language  and  ideas 
I  are  clear  and  precise,  and  he  manages  all  bis  affairs 
himself ;  he  has  neither  councillors  nor  go-betweens. 
He  is  fond  of  splendour,  and  receives  in  state,  even 
on  a  campaign.  He  is  unsparing  in  punishment, 
accessible  to  all,  gravely  courteous  to  the  meanest, 
strictly  moral  in  his  domestic  life,  excessively 
generous,  free  from  cupidity,  clement  towards  the 
vanquished,  to  whom  he  always  offers  his  friend- 
ship   Surely  a  kingly  king,  is  this  destined  ruler 


The  fatalism  of  King  Theodore  is  a  curious  trait 
in  his  strange  character.  His  pride  in  his  royal  and 
divine  right  is  excessive,  and  nis  fanatical  religious 
zeal  violent.  His  faith  is  of  the  strongest.  With- 
out Christ,  he  declures  himself  to  be  nothing  ;  with 
His  aid,  he  believes  that  nothing  can  stay  him  ; 
and  he  carries  this  belief  to  the  point  of  indiffer- 
ence to  external  human  aid  or  foreign  alliance.  If 
England,  or  France,  or  Russia,  any,  or  all,  would 
drive  away  Islam  for  him,  he  would  no  doubt  be 
well  pleased  ;  but  as  they  will  not,  he  resolves 
to  '  keep  hammering  away,'  undaunted  and  undis- 
couraged,  on  his  own  account. 

Such  of  the  earlier  proceedings  of  hia  reign  as 
are  known  to  us  are  admirable.  He  suppressed 
the  slave-trade  in  all  its  phases,  only  permitting 
slaves  already  purchased  to  be  sold  to  such  Chris- 
tians as  should  buy  them  for  charity,  and  set  the 
example  in  his  own  case  by  paying  the  Mussulman 
dealers  what  prices  they  pleased  to  ask  for  any 
slaves  brought  to  him.  Then  he  immediately 
baptised  his  new  purchases.  He  abolished  the 
barbarous  practice  of  handing  over  murderers  to  the 
relatives  of  their  victims,  and  had  them  solemnly 

Sut  to  death  by  his  own  executioners  instead.  He 
irected  hia  attention  largely  to  military  discipline, 
drilling  the  soldiers  himself,  and  repressing  plunder 
by  instituting  a  regular  system  of  payment  for  his 
troops.  He  began  to  encourage  commerce  by  abol- 
ishing vexatious  exactions,  and  decreeing  that 
duties  should  be  levied  at  only  three  places  in  his 
dominions.  One  of  his  first  declarations  was,  that 
in  time  he  would  disarm  the  people,  and  create  a 
regular  standing  army,  armed  with  muskets  only, 
and  that  he  would  convert  swords  and  lances  into 
ploughshares  and  reaping-hooks,  and  cause  a 
plough-ox  to  be  sold  dearer  than  the  noblest  war- 
horse.  A  wonderful  sample  of  the  administrative 
ability  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  afforded  by  the 
system  which  has  created  generals  in  place  of 
feudal  chieftains,  and  organised  a  new  nobility,  a 
legion  of  honour  dependent  on  the  king,  and  chosen 
for  their  daring  and  fidelity. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  faint  sketch  of  the  great 
man  who  has  appeared  in  the  little-known  kingdom 
of  Abyssinia,  to  rescue  the  country  from  a  rapid 
relapse  into  hideous  barbarism,  and  to  secure  for 
himself  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  A  totally 
uneducated  man,  so  ignorant  as  hardly  to  be  aware 
that  Europe  existed,  until  Europeans  came  to  treat 
with  him  in  his  sovereign  capacity,  and  still  diffi- 
cult to  convince  that  any  king  so  great  as  King 
Theodore  reigns  upon  earth ;  alone,  without  a 
counsellor,  unaided  save  by  his  own  genius — well 
might  Mr  Plowden  say  of  him,  in  the  measured 
language  which  he  doubtless  did  violence  to  his 
own  feelings  of  admiration  in  using :  '  a  man  who, 
rising  from  the  clouds  of  Abyssinian  ignorance  and 
childishness  without  assistance  and  without  advice, 
has  done  so  much,  and  contemplates  such  large 
designs,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  an  ordinary 
stamp.'  To  reform  and  regenerate  his  kingdom,  was 
the  work  that  lay  to  his  hand  when  his  reign  began. 
He  has  pursued  the  task  with  wonderful  courage 
and  ability,  proving  himself  a  man  whom,  notwith- 
standing the  unhappy  disputes  which  have  arisen 
between  him  and  the  British  government,  English- 
men must  heartily  admire,  and  whose  greatness 
they  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  This  sage 
and  powerful  monarch,  practical,  politic,  hard-work- 
ing man  of  business  as  he  is,  has  a  dream,  a  fair 
vision  of  the  future.    Something  is  to  be  done 
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when  AbyBsinia  has  been  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of 
prosperity  and  greatness,  when  the  empire  of 
Ethiopia  is  'consolidated' — when  the  Mohammedan 
tribes  are  reduced  to  submission,  and  Islam  driven 
from  the  seaboard :  then,  Theodoras.  King  of  Kings, 
will  issue  forth  in  irresistible  might,  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  march  in 
triumph  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  wildness  of  such  an 
ambition ;  and  the  romance  and  imaginativeness  of 
his  disposition  aid  the  solid,  daring,  and  practical 
character  of  his  genius,  in  setting  the  true  heroic 
stamp  upon  the  extraordinary  career  of  King 
Theodore. 

BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXXTX — A  SECRET  EXPEDITION. 

When  the  woman  Marie,  taking  herself  into  her 
own  confidence,  after  the  fashion  of  most  crazy 
people,  told  herself  that  Henri  Dnplessis  was  at 
White  Grange,  she  stated  nothing  more  than  the 
truth.  The  Canadian  was  there  in  hiding;  and 
there  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  the  faithful 
Antoine.  Duplessis,  in  the  first  instance,  on  leaving 
Lilac  Lodge,  had  really  made  his  way  to  London, 
although  the  police  were  utterly  baffled  in  their 
efforts  to  trace  him,  and  had  there  lain  up  in 
lavender  for  a  while,  till  the  heat  of  the  pursuit 
had  in  some  measure  died  a  war.  Marie  had  been 
shut  up  at  White  Grange  all  this  time,  to  which 
place,  as  soon  as  his  plans  were  ripe,  Dnplessis 
himself  made  his  way,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Savoyard, 
with  an  organ  at  his  back;  and  there  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Antoine.  This  danger- 
ous move  had  not  been  made  without  a  purpose — a 
purpose  over  which  the  Canadian's  mind  had  been 
brooding  ever  since  his  flight  from  Lilac  Lodge, 
and  which  he  was  now  prepared  to  put  into  execu- 
tion. The  carrying  out  of  this  design  had  been 
delayed  for  several  weeks  in  consequence  of  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Clo tilde,  Lady  Spence- 
laugh's  French  maid,  who,  as  a  great  favour,  had 
been  lent  by  her  Ladyship  for  a  couple  of  months 
to  a  particular  friend  about  to  proceed  to  Paris  for 
a  short  time,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language  was  of  a  limited  character.  Clotilde's 
presence  at  Belair  was  necessary  to  the  plans  of 
Duplcssis,  and  as  Clotilde  was  now  back  again, 
further  delay  was  unadvi&able. 

Hitherto,  Duplessis  had  said  nothing  to  Antoine 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  great  scheme  which  had 
been  ripening  in  his  brain  for  so  long  a  time ;  but 
now  that  the  eve  of  the  night  itself  which  he  had 
fixed  upon  for  his  secret  expedition  had  arrived, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  further  reticence,  more 
especially  as  he  needed  the  assistance  of  that 
devoted  servitor.  The  best  room  in  White  Grange, 
a  room  seldom  used  by  the  family,  and  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  state-parlour,  had  been  given  up 
to  Duplessis.  He  had  swung  a  sort  of  hammock 
in  one  corner  of  it ;  and  in  this  room  he  slept,  read, 
smoked,  and  took  his  meals ;  and  once  and  again 
played  a  greasy  game  of  piquet  with  Antoine. 
Considered  at  its  best,  it  was  a  mean  and  shabby 
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little  den,  and  the  Canadian's  refined  tastes  rose  in 
revolt  a  hundred  times  a  day  against  the  dingy 


squalor  by  which  his  present  life  was  environed. 
But  all  that  would  now  be  changed.  So,  as 
the  afternoon  waned,  he  summoned  Antoine  from 
the  little  loft  dose  under  the  rafters,  where  that 
worthy  was  enjoying  a  comfortable  after-dinner 
snooze,  and  bidding  him  close  the  door,  and  draw 
his  chair  up  to  the  fire,  he  proceeded  to  unfold  the 
details  of  his  scheme. 

Any  one  who  had  been  acquainted  with  Henri 
Dnplessis  during  his  season  of  prosperity,  would 
have  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  recognise  that 
'fine  gentleman'  under  the  husk  which  adverse 
circumstances  had  of  late  compelled  him  to  assume. 
In  place  of  the  drawing-room  exquisite,  whose 
y  ease  of  manner,  and  unfailing  supply  of 
ite  persiflage,  he,  perhaps,  had  secretly  envied, 
would  have  seen  before  him  an  olive-skinned 
and  rather  dirty-looking  individual,  with,  a  crop  of 
short  black  spiky  hair,  and  a  ragged  black  mous- 
tache ;  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes  whose  best  daya 
had  long  been  over.  But  the  old  fine  manner  was 
not  to  be  hidden  by  a  ragged  coat ;  Duplessis  was 
still  a  gentleman,  though  his  supper  might  be 
nothing  but  bread  and  cheese  and  table-beer ;  and 
even  surly  old  Nathan  Orchard,  who,  as  a  rule, 
had  scant  respect  for  any  one  but  himself,  never 
addressed  his  singular  lodger  without  first  carrving 
a  finger  to  his  forehead ;  and  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  no  change  of  circumstances  could 
weaken  in  the  slightest  degree  the  devotion,  and 
affectionate  respect,  with  which  Antoine  regarded 

'Come  here,  my  chicken,  I  want  to  talk  seriously 
to  thee,'  said  Duplessis,  as  Antoine  closed  the  door. 
iNearer  stm,  lor  we  must  nave  no  eavesdroppers. 
That  will  da — Thou  seest  these  two  bank-notes  ? 
They  are  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  respectively, 
and  are  absolutely  the  last  fragments  of  a  once 
comfortable  little  fortune.  Our  old  curmudgeon 
of  a  host  will  claim  them  as  his  due  to-morrow, 
and  when  once  they  pass  out  of  my  fingers,  one 
shilling  and  fourpence-half  penny  will  be  all  that 
Henri  Duplessis  can  call  his  own  in  the  world.  A 
pleasant  prospect,  is  it  not  my  infant  1* 

Antoine's  chubby  face  lengthened  visibly ;  and 
there  gradually  crept  over  it  such  an  expression 
of  blank,  but  still  comical 
Duplessis  could  not  help  bursting  into  a 
laugh. 

♦Our  lucky  star  is  hidden  for  a  time  behind  the 
clouds,  my  Antoine,1  resumed  the  Canadian.  '  I 
must  turn  ambulatory  musician  for  a  livelihood, 
and  watch  the  world  and  its  doings  over  the  green 
baize  of  a  barrel-organ,  in  company  with  a  small 
monkev  of  many  accomplishments.' 

'  And  what  is  to  become  of  me.  Monsieur  Htnri  ? ' 
demanded  Antoine  in  a  pitiful  voice. 

1  Ices  in  summer,  and  coffee  in  winter.  Let  them 
be  good  and  cheap,  and  in  adozen  years  thy  fortune 
will  be  made. 

'  Ah !  Monsieur  Henri,  I  don't  want  fortune  ;  I 
don't  want  anything  but  to  stay  always  with  my 
dear  master ;  to  share  his  lot  whatever  it  may  be  ; 
to  work  for  him  now  that  he  is  poor,  as'  

'  Enough,  my  dear  boy— enough V  said  Duplessis 
with  a  sigh.  '  Thy  words  stir  strange  feelings  in 
my  breast,  such  as  had  bettor  remain  un wakened. 
Thou  hast  the  finest  heart  in  the  world  ;  and  so 
long  as  thou  art  left  to  me,  I  cannot  believe  that 
my  good  star  has  deserted  mo  entirely.  My  for- 
tunes, truly,  are  at  a  desperate  ebb ;  but  listen,  my 
cabbage,  listen  with  all  thine  ears :  I  have  a  scheme, 
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a  splendid  scheme,  -which,  if  it  only  B-ucceed,  will 
make  us  both  rich  men  for  life !' 

'  Ah !  Monsieur  Henri,  I  knew  your  genius  too 
well  to  fear  that  you  would  ever  have  need  to  walk 
lone  in  the  gutter.' 

'It  was  to  carry  out  this  scheme  that  I  came 
back  from  London  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  lion, 
as  one  may  say,'  resumed  Duplessis ; '  and  it  would 
have  been  carried  out  weeks  ago,  had  not  Clotilde 
been  away.  At  last  I  have  succeeded  in  arranging 
everything  for  to-night  How  are  thy  nerves,  my 
Antoine  ?  Does  thy  pulse  beat  steadily  ? — is  there 
no  lurking  fear  at  the  bottom  of  thy  heart  ?  The 
service  is  one  of  some  danger;  and  thou  maytrt 
as  well  put  thy  revolver  into  thy  pocket  before  we 
set  out' 

*  Monsieur  has  proved  my  courage  before  to-day,' 
said  Antoine  proudly.  'He  has  no  occasion  to 
doubt  me  now. 

'I  do  not  doubt  thee,  thou  pig-headed  son  of  a 
hippopotamus.  I  know  that  when  the  moment 
comes,  thou  wilt  be  true  as  steel  O  Antoine, 
if  only  we  are  successful!  Think  what  openings 
there  are  in  the  New  World,  in  Mexico,  m 
California,  for  men  of  enterprise,  with  capital  at 
their  back.' 

'  But  Monsieur  has  not  yet  ravoured  me  with 
any  particulars  of  his  great  scheme/  said  Antoine 
quietly. 

*  A  merited  reproof.  Ecoutez  done  In  the  first 
place,  we  leave  here  to-night  as  the  clock  strikes 

twelve,  and  then'          The  Canadian's  voice  sunk 

to  a  whisper,  and  the  two  heads  came  together 
over  the  little  table.  Listening,  Antoine  took  in 
all  the  details  of  the  plot  eagerly. 

'  It  is  a  scheme  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Monsieur, 
and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  successful,'  said 
the  glowing  Antoine,  as  Duplessis  sank  back  in  his 
choir,  and  prepared  to  light  a  cheroot  '  But  has 
Monsieur  decided  what  to  do  with  La  ChatteV 

'No,  Antoine,'  said  Duplessis,  pausing  in  his 
occupation,  while  a  deep  frown  darkened  his  face  ; 
'  I  have  not  decided.  What  can  I  do  with  her? 
To  go  on  for  ever  paying  her  board  and  lodging 
at  this  place  would  ruin  a  millionaire.  Our 
friend,  Monsieur  Orchard,  does  not  grant  us  the 
asylum  of  his  roof  without  charging  us  a  heavy 
price  for  it  And  yet,  to  attempt  to  take  her  with 
us  out  of  the  country,  would  be  to  run  a  thousand 
risks ;  more,  I  confess,  than  I  have  the  courage  to 
meet  What  to  do,  I  know  not' 

•A  couple  of  pinches  of  that  gray  powder  which 
Monsieur  once  shewed  me,  dropped  into  her 
chocolate  some  morning,  and,  pouf!  her  little 
candle  is  blown  out  for  ever,  and  nobody  but 
ourselves  is  any  the  wiser.' 

'  A  devilish  scheme,  Antoine,  and  one  that  I  can 
never  agree  to.  No;  we  must  find  some  less 
objectionable  mode  of  getting  rid  of  her.' 

*  Monsieur  is  over-particular,'  said  Antoine  drily. 
'In  fuch  cases,  indecision  is  only  another  name  for 
weakness.  When  this  little  Belair  business  is  well 
over,  let  Monsieur  go  to  Paris,  and  enjoy  himself 
for  a  while,  leaving  me  still  here.  The  claws  of 
LaChatte  must  be  clipped  at  once  and  for  ever, 
and  Antoine  Gaudin  is  the  man  to  do  it  Monsieur 
has  no  occasion  to  trouble  his  mind  further  in  the 
matter.' 

Antoine  twisted  the  waxed  end  of  his  moustache 
tenderly  as  he  spoke,  while  an  evil  smile  crept 
over  his  face,  which  brought  into  view  his  great 
yellow  wolfish  teeth ;  but  Duplessis,  smoking  " 


cheroot  thoughtfully,  and  gazing  intently 
fire,  answered  never  a  word. 


into  the 


Er 


The  comforting  words  whispered  by  Mrs  Winch 
in  the  ear  of  Lady  Spencelaugh,  as  that  person 
came  back  to  consciousness  in  the  little  vestry,  and 
reiterated  again  and  again,  as  the  two  women  sat 
together  in  the  privacy  of  her  Ladyship's  dressing- 
room,  were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  mind  of 
her  on  whose  behoof  they  were  spoken.  Surely, 
what  the  widow  said  must  be  true !  John  English 
had  sailed  in  the  Ocean  Child;  the  Ocean  Child 
had  been  lost  with  all  on  board.  Granting,  then, 
John  English  to  have  been  the  real  heir,  or  which 
there  could  no  longer  be  much  doubt,  the  title  and 
estates,  now  that  he  was  gone,  would  come,  in 
proper  legal  sequence,  to  Gaston ;  and  this  horrible 
confession,  which  she  had  been  driven  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  make,  would,  for  the  sake  of 
the  family,  be  hushed  up  by  the  few  people  to 
whom  it  was  known.  But  even  supposing  that,  by 
accident  or  design,  some  tittle  of  the  truth  were 
to  leak  out,  and  become  the  common  property  of 
that  select  circle  in  which  her  Ladyship  lived  and 
moved — the  gossip  of  inferior  people  she  held  in 
utter  contempt — no  one  knew  better  than  she  did 
how  quietly  but  efficiently  Time's  busy  fingers 
work  at  the  cleansing  of  a  soiled  reputation,  pro- 
vided that  the  stain  be  not  of  too  deep  a  dye  to 
begin  with ;  how  patiently  the  old  graybeard 
will  strive  to  mend  the  flaws  in  your  character,  as 
though  it  were  a  piece  of  cracked  china,  only  the 
porcelain  on  which  he  works  must  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  not  composed  of  inferior  clay:  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  much  your  patched  porcelain  will 
often  stand  in  the  way  of  wear  and  tear,  if  only 
common  care  be  used  in  the  handling  of  it  Three 
or  four  years,  her  Ladyship  thought,  spent  not 
unpleasantly  among  the  German  spas,  and  the 
galleries  of  Florence  and  Rome,  and  then  she 
might  come  back  with  safety,  bringing  with  her  a 
renovated  reputation,  which  would  never  be  too 
rudely  questioned  by  the  denizens  of  Vanity  Fair, 
where  so  much  base  alloy  is  quietly  winked  at, 
and  allowed  to  pass  current  as  sterling  coin. 

Lady  Spencelaugh,  deriving  what  scraps  of 
comfort  were  possible  to  her  from  these  considera- 
tions, and  from  the  cheering  words  of  her  humble 
friend,  Martha  Winch,  allowed  herself,  after  a 
time,  to  be  put  to  bed.  She  lay  quietly  enough, 
so  long  as  the  landlady  was  with  her;  but  no 
sooner  had  that  indefatigable  person  taken  her 
leave  for  the  night,  than  her  Ladyship  arose. 
Utterly  tired  out  as  she  was,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  by  the  events  of  the  day,  her  brain  was  yet 
far  too  excited  for  sleep ;  besides,  the  quietude  of 
bed  frightened  her.  Her  restless  fancy  peopled  the 
dusky  chamber  with  all  sorts  of  unwelcome 
visitors,  till,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  their  com- 
pany, she  crept,  shawled  anil  slippered,  to  the  cosy 
companionship  of  the  dressing-room  fire;  and 
there,  crouched  on  the  rug,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  she  allowed  her  mind  to  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  distorted  and  ever-changing  crowd 
of  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  which  now  claimed 
her  as  their  own ;  and  enacted  over  and  over  again, 
in  fancy,  the  whole  painful  drama  of  the  day  just 
closed. 

Midnight  come  and  went,  but  Lady  Spencelaugh 
never  stirred.  She  still  lay  coiled  on  the  rug,  with 
white  fingers  tightly  intertwined,  her  head  resting 
on  a  bunch  of  rosebuds,  cunningly  worked  with  | 
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coloured  silks  on  the  cushion  of  a  fauteuil.  The 
silvery  voice  of  the  Sevres  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece had  just  told  the  hour  of  two,  when  she  was 
roused  from  her  state  of  semi-stupor  l»y  the  noise 
of  the  opening  door.  She  turned  her  head  uneasily 
on  its  pillow,  and  said :  'Is  that  you,  Clotilde  1 

You  may  go  to  bed.   I  shall  not  want '   The 

rest  of  the  sentence  died  away  in  her  throat  at 
sight  of  two  strange  men,  their  faces  covered  with 
black  crape,  coming  rapidly  towards  her.  They 
were  on  her  before  she  could  scream  or  give  any 
alarm. 

'  Speak,  and  you  are  a  dead  woman ! '  exclaimed 
one  of  the  men,  seizing  her  roughly  by  the 
shoulder,  and  presenting  a  pistol  at  her  head. 

'  O  spare  my  life ! '  she  contrived  to  gasp  out 

*  Obey  my  orders  implicitly,  and  no  harm  shall 
happen  to  you,'  said  the  man.  '  But  dare  to  give 
the  least  alarm,  and  that  moment  you  die  !' 

He  then  bade  her  rise  and  seat  herself  in  an 
easy -chair;  and  with  that,  the  second  man 
whipped  a  coil  of  thin  rope  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
proceeded,  dexterously  and  neatly,  to  tie  her  Lady- 
ship in  the  chair,  so  that  she  could  move  neither 
hand  nor  foot;  after  which  he  proceeded  to  gag 
her  with  her  own  pocket-handkerchief,  and  a  small 
6trip  of  wood,  which  he  had  evidently  brought  for 
the  purpose.  When  he  had  done,  had  her  life 
depended  on  it,  Lady  Spencelaugh  could  not  have 
uttered  anything  beyona  a  faint  moan. 

'  Await  my  return  here,'  said  the  first  man,  as 
the  other  one  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  to 
admire  the  neatness  of  his  handiwork.  '  But  first 
bolt  both  the  doors,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fear 
of  intruders.' 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  man's 
voice  which,  even  through  the  midst  of  her  terror, 
seemed  to  strike  familiarly  on  Lady  Spencelaugh's 
ear.  Certainly  she  knew  the  voice,  she  said  to 
herself  again  and  again  ;  but  where  and  when  she 
had  heard  it  before,  was  a  question  which,  in  the 
present  perturbed  state  of  lier  mind,  she  found 
herself  utterly  unable  to  answer.  As  before  stated, 
the  faces  of  the  men  were  hidden  by  crape  veils  ; 
their  dress  was  homely  and  commonplace  enough  ; 
and  their  boots  were  covered  with  some  soft 
material,  which  deadened  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps. 

The  second  man  now  seated  himself  on  a  chair 
close  to  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  proceeded  to  light 
a  cigarette.  Him  her  Ladyship  regarded  with 
indifference,  now  that  she  found  her  life  was  not 
in  danger;  but  her  gaze  rested  uneasily  on  the 
first  man.  Why  had  he  come  hither,  and  what 
was  he  about  to  do?  He  approached  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  she  held  her  breath.  His  fingers  seemed 
to  be  wandering,  as  if  in  quest  of  something,  among 
the  intricate  scroll-work,  and  quaint  old-world 
conceits,  which  the  hand  of  some  dead-and-gone 
sculptor,  making  the  hard  marble  plastic  to  his 
fancy,  had  carved  with  loving  care  and  minuteness 
all  over  the  snowy  surface ;  and  her  eves  dilated 
as  she  watched  him.  Could  it  be  possible  that  to 
this  veiled  midnight  plunderer  was  known  the 
precious  secret  guarded  by  her  with  such  jealous 
watchfulness— the  secret  which,  she  had  fondly 
hoped,  was  known  to  no  one  among  the  living 
except  herself  and  Martha  Winch?  Had  the 
dead  found  a  tongue  to  whisper  it,  or  by  what 
other  occult  means  had  her  strange  visitors  become 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  ?  Her  breath  came  in 
thick  stifling  gasps  as  she  watched  him ;  but  when 


she  saw  his  fingers  press  gently  the  fifth  marble 
button  from  the  top  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  at  the  same  moment  turn  thrice 
to  the  left  the  small  brass  nob  hidden  behind  the 
central  scroll-work — when  she  saw  one  side  of  the 
chimney-piece  roll  gently  back  on  hidden  wheels, 
disclosing,  as  it  did  so,  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
wall,  evidently  leading  to  some  mysterious  cham- 
ber beyond :  when  Lady  Spencelaugh  saw  all  this, 
knowing  that  the  hoarded  treasures  of  her  life — all 
the  gems  and  precious  stones,  the  gatherings  of 
many  years,  ana  which,  next  to  her  son,  Gaston, 
she  loved  better  than  aught  else  on  earth — were 
about  to  be  snatched  from  her  for  ever,  her  heart 
gave  way  within  her,  and  with  a  faint  groan,  that 
was  stined  in  her  throat,  her  head  sunk  forward 
on  her  breast,  and  for  a  time  she  remembered 
notlung  more.  When  Lady  Spencelaugh  recovered 
her  consciousness,  the  two  men  were  still  there  ; 
one  of  them  holding  a  small  spirit-flask  in  his 
hand,  which  he  had  evidently  been  applying  to 
her  Ladyship's  lips,  in  the  hope  of  brmging  her 
round  more  quickly. 

'She  will  do  now/  said  he  who  seemed  the 
leader.  'Put  on  the  gag.  We  have  no  time  to 
lose  ;'  and  with  that  he  turned  to  a  small  table  near 
at  hand,  on  which  were  spread  a  quantity  of  gems 
and  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them, 
still  uncut,  while  others  were  cut  and  set  as  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  rings,  or  other  articles  of  personal 
adornment:  a  glittering  throng  truly.  The  gag 
was  in  her  mouth,  and  Lady  Spencelaugh  looked 
on  in  dumb  despair  while  the  veiled  man  swept  all 
her  cherished  treasures  into  a  wash-leather  bag, 
and  then  disposed  of  the  same  in  some  safe  place 
about  his  person.  They  were  lost  to  her  without 
hope  of  recovery ;  all  her  precious  hoard  was  gone, 
the  slow,  patient  accumulation  of  twenty  years.  • 
This  hoarding  of  precious  stones  had  been  a 
monomania  with  her,  secretly  pursued,  for  not  even 
Sir  Philip  himself,  although  aware  of  her  weakness 
in  this  respect,  had  had  any  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  she  had  carried  it  By  means  of  what 
devilish  arts  had  this  white-handed  thief  learned 
the  secret  of  the  hiding-place?  As  her  bright 
darlings  slipped  from  her  eyes  for  ever,  she  felt  at 
that  moment  as  though  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  die,  and  so  end  all  this  weary  coil  of 
calamities  which  was  encompassing  her  around 
without  any  hope  of  escape.  This  brief,  vivid 
drama  in  which  she  had  been  an  involuntary 
actress,  had  had  for  her  such  an  intensity  of  mean- 
ing as  to  cause  her  to  forget  for  a  little  while  that 
other  dark  drama  of  the  day  just  done,  in  which 
she  had  played  one  of  the  leading  parts  ;  but 
now  that  this  second  act  was  consummated,  the 
full  weight  of  her  misery  flowed  over  her  in  a 
double  wave,  under  whose  accumulated  force  her 
very  soul  seemed  to  die  within  her,  leaving  her  for 
a  time  powerless  to  suffer  further.  She  had  some 
dim  sense  of  being  left  alone,  and  of  hearing  the 
key  turned  in  the  lock  as  the  two  men  beat  a  hasty 
retreat — yes,  alone  ;  bound  hand  and  foot,  power- 
less to  stir  or  Bpeak,  and  without  hope  of  release 
till  morning  should  reveal  her  condition  to  some 
one — if,  indeed,  she  could  live  thus  till  morning. 
To  die  would  perhaps  be  best. 


CHAPTER 


east  wrxo. 


It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  Jane  Garrod 
got  home  lrom  Belair,  which  place  she  had  left 
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immediately  after  it  had  been  decided  to  visit  the 
family  vault ;  with  the  result  of  which  visit  she 
would  of  course  remain  unacquainted  till  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  snow  wad  coming  down  fast  as 
Jane  plodded  homeward  along  the  solitary  by-paths 
which  she  knew  so  well ;  and  when  she  turned  a 
corner  of  the  road,  and  while  still  some  distance  off, 
saw  the  ruddy  glow  of  fire-light  that  streamed 
across  the  white  road  from  the  window  of  her  own 
little  home,  her  heart  felt  glad  within  her  to  think 
that  her  lot  in  life  was  cast  in  humble  places, 
such  as  the  sweet  flower  of  Content  loves  best  to 
haunt 

Jane  scraped  her  feet,  and  shook  some  of  the 
snow  off  her  gown  and  shawl ;  and  wondering 
whether  Abel  would  have  had  sufficient  forethought 
to  have  the  kettle  boiling  against  her  return,  she 
quietly  opened  the  door  and  went  in — went  in, 
to  find  a  bearded,  stalwart  individual  sitting  by  the 
chimney-corner,  who  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  her 
than  be  started  up,  and  crossing  the  floor  in  a 
couple  of  strides,  seized  her  by  both  hands,  and 
shook  them  heartily,  and  then  stooped  and  kissed 
her  just  as  heartily  on  the  cheek. 

'Thank  Heaven,  you  are  come"  back  safe  and 
sound ! '  were  Jane's  first  words  when  she  had 
recovered  in  some  measure  from  her  surprise,  and 
had  further  refreshed  herself  with  a  quiet  fit  of 
crying.  '  But,  oh,  what  a  deal  of  pain  and  anxiety 
you  would  have  spared  both  Miss  Frederica  and  me 
if  you  had  only  written  to  tell  us  you  were  about 
to  leave  Pevsey  Bay ! ' 

'I  did  write  to  you,'  said  John,  'only  an  hour 
before  the  train  Btarted,  telling  you  that  1  was  going 
to  America  to  try  and  hunt  up  some  proofs  of  my 
identity.' 

'  Certainly  your  letter  never  came  to  hand,'  said 
Jane.  '  As  I  ve  many  a  time  told  Miss  Frederica, 
there  was  some  treachery  at  work  in  the  case,  of 
which  we  knew  nothing.  But  we  need  not  mind 
that  now.  May  I  ask,  sir,  whether  you  have 
succeeded  in  finding  what  you  went  so  far  to  look 
for?* 

'I  have— beyond  my  utmost  expectations,' 
answered  John.  •  But  not  another  wo  id  Khali  you 
drag  out  of  me  till  you  have  told  me  all  the  news 
about  a  certain  young  tody.' 

'A  certain  lady  is  quite  well,  and  that  is  all  I 
can  tell  you  about  her  at  present,'  said  Jane  with 
a  smile.  'I  have  been  with  her  all  day,  and 
when  I  left  her  this  afternoon, her  last  words  were: 
"  Oh,  if  he  would  but  come  ! "  Whom  she  meant 
by  ae,  I  could  not  of  course  imagine.' 

John  thanked  his  stars  that  just  then  the  fire 
gave  too  dim  a  light  to  allow  of  the  hot  flush  that 
rose  to  his  forehead  being  seen  even  by  Jane's 
friendly  eyes. 

'  And  Sir  Philip  ? '  said  John  interrogatively, 
after  a  little  pause.  '  I  ought  to  have  asked  after 
him  first,  but  even  now,  1  almost  dread  to  put  the 
question.' 

'Sir  Philip  is  dead;  and  you  are  now  Sir 
Arthur  Spencelaugh,'  said  Jane  solemnly  ;  and 
with  that,  she  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  swept 
John  a  stately  old-fashioned  courtesy,  full  of  obeis- 
ance and  respectful  homage,  and  stood  to  hear  his 
commands. 

John  turned  away  his  head  with  a  groan,  and 
Jane  knew  that  his  tears  were  falling  fast. 

'  If  I  had  only  come  in  time  ! '  he  murmured  at 
last — '  in  time  to  see  him  and  tell  him  who  I  am, 
and  ask  his  blessing  !    I  loved  him,  Jane  Garrod, 


loved  him  and  reverenced  him  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  him,  as  I  never  loved  and  reve- 
renced any  other  man.  And  now,  I  shall  never 
see  him  more  on  earth ! ' 

Jane,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  twilight  with  his 
grief,  went  softly  out  into  another  room.  In  about 
half  an  hour,  she  came  back,  carrying  a  lighted 
lamp.  '  It  is  needful,  Sir  Arthur,  that  you  should 
go  up  to  Belair  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow,'  she 
said  ;  '  there  is  much  to  do,  and '  

'  Hush  1 '  said  the  young  man  gently,  laying  his 
hand  on  her  arm.  *  You  must  not  call  me  by  that 
name— at  least,  not  till  the  world  shall  have 
acknowledged  my  right  to  bear  it ;  and  even  then, 
to  you,  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  I  can  possibly 
rqiay,  let  me  never  be  other  than  plain  John 
English ! ' 

'  Miss  Frederica,  sir,  has  fought  your  battle 
bravely  while  you  have  been  away,'  said  Jane,  as 
she  went  deftly  about  her  preparations  for  tea. 

'  God  bless  her  for  it  I '  said  John  heartily. 

'  But  to-day  was  the  hardest  time  of  all  for  her 
— almost  more  than  she  could  bear.' 

•  How  so  ?  I  do  not  understand  you,'  said  John 
with  reawakened  interest. 

Jane  was  burning  to  tell  her  guest  all  that  had 
happened,  affecting  his  interests,  since  his  departure 
from  Pevsey  Bay  ;  and  now  that  his  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  her  last  words,  she  took  care  that  it 
should  not  flag  again  till  she  had  said  all  that  she 
wanted  to  say  ;  and  John  himself,  when  once  Jano 
had  begun  her  narrative,  was  as  eager  to  hear  as 
she  was  to  tell. 

Tea  was  an  hour  later  than  usual  that  evening 
at  the  little  station-house,  a  want  of  punctuality  on 
the  part  of  his  wife  which  surprised  Abel  Garrod 
even  more  than  the  return  of  John  English  had 
done,  or  the  narrative  of  the  strange  events  which 
had  happened  that  day  at  Belair.  When  tea  was 
over,  John  produced  nis  meerschaum,  and  Abel 
his  yard  of  clay  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  satisfy 
Jane's  evident  curiosity  in  the  matter.  John  entered 
into  some  details  of  what  had  befallen  him  after 
leaving  Pevsey  Bay ;  mentioning,  among  other 
things,  how  he  had  secured  a  berth  on  board  the 
Ocean  Child,  and  had  even  gone  on  board  her  pre- 
paratory to  sailing,  when,  hearing  accidentally,  at 
the  last  moment,  that  a  brother  of  the  Mr  Felix 
who  had  bo  nobly  befriended  him  some  years 
before,  had  just  arrived  in  Liverpool  from  Aus- 
tralia, he  had  at  once  gone  on  shore  again,  prefer- 
ring the  risk  of  losing  his  passage  to  missing  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  brother  of  his  dead 
friend,  for  whose  ear  he  had  certain  private  mes- 
sages, which  Mr  Felix  had  charged  him  to  deliver 
in  person,  should  a  possibility  of  doing  so  ever 
arise. 

As  it  happened,  fortunately  for  himself,  John 
English  did  miss  his  passage  on  board  the  Ocean 
Chtla\  which  vessel  was  lost  a  few  days  after  sailing, 
with  all  on  board.  John  had  been  tracked  by 
Bracken  ridge  on  board  the  ill-fated  ship,  and  when 
news  came  of  the  wreck,  the  chemist  at  once  con- 
cluded that  Mrs  Jakewa/s  late  lodger  was  one  of 
those  who  had  perished. 

John  English  lay  on  the  night  of  his  return  in 
the  same  cosy  little  room  in  which  he  had  passed  so 
many  weary  days  and  nights  during  the  time  that 
Jane  Garrod  was  nursing  him  of  his  wound  ;  but 
his  brain  was  fur  too  busy  to  allow  of  sleep  coming 
near  him.  He  drew  up  the  blind  before  get- 
ting into  bed,  and  then  Jay  staring  out  at  the 
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dark  cloud-equadrons  hurrying  brokenly  across  the 
sky — no  unmeet  emblem,  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the 
hurrying  throng  of  broken  thoughts  coursing  so 
restlessly,  just  men,  across  his  brain,  all  darkened 
and  solemnised  by  the  knowledge  that  nevermore 
on  earth  would  ne  see  that  face  which  he  had 
learned  to  love  and  reverence  before  even  his 
wildest  dreams  had  pictured  it  as  the  face  of  his 
father.  Two  or  three  hours  passed  away,  and 
John's  eyes  were  as  wide  open  as  ever ;  when  sud- 
denly he  leaped  out  of  bed,  attracted  to  the  window 
by  a  glare  of  reddish  light  in  the  western  horizon, 
which  he  had  been  vaguely  watching  for  some 
time,  but  which  was  now  rapidly  growing  so  bright 
and  lurid  as  to  claim  his  serious  attention.  Sud- 
denly there  came  a  tap  at  his  door,  and  then  Abel 
Oarrod  spoke  :  «  For  Heaven's  sake,  get  up,  sir,  as 
quickly  as  you  can !    Belair  is  on  fire  /' 

Leaving  Lady  Spencelaugh  bound  and  gagged  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  either  to  stir  or 
speak,  the  two  men  locked  the  door  of  the  room 
behind  them,  and'  then  stole  noiselessly  along  the 
corridor  leading  from  her  Ladyship's  apartments, 
and  so  down  the  broad  shallow  stairs,  at  the  foot 
of  which  they  were  met  by  Clotilde,  thanks  to 
whose  good  offices  they  had  obtained  such  easy  and 
unopposed  access  to  the  interior  of  the  Hall.  The 
French  girl  carried  a  small  lamp  in  her  hand, 
and,  after  laying  a  warning  finger  on  her  lips,  she 
beckoned  the  two  men  to  follow  her,  and  so  led 
the  way  across  the  entrance-hall,  and  then  through 
one  or  two  winding  passages,  till  she  brought  them 
to  a  little  door  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which 
opened  into  the  kitchen-garden. 

*  All  safe,  so  far,'  said  Clotilde  in  a  whisper : 
'you  must  go  back  by  the  same  way  that  you 
came.  The  garden-walk  has  been  trodden  by 
half-a-dozen  people  since  the  snow  ceased  falling, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  your  footsteps  being 
tracked.' 

'  Thou  hast  been  a  good  child,  and  thou  shalt  not 
be  forgotten/  said  one  of  the  men,  as  he  chucked 
the  waiting-girl  under  the  chin.  'But  the  most 
difficult  portion  of  thy  task  is  yet  before  thee. 
When  the  discovery  comes,  be  careful  not  to  over- 
act thy  part.  Don't  be  too  much  surprised — too 
much  horrified.  Call  up  thy  tears  once  or  twice — 
tears  look  so  genuine — in  commiseration  of  my 
Lady's  sufferings;  but  avoid  being  noisy.  And 
now,  au  revoir;  thou  shalt  hear  from  me  shortly 
by  a  sure  hand.' 

'  Such  a  girl  as  that  is ! '  said  the  second  man  in 
an  oily  whisper,  as  he  came  up  behind  the  other 
a  minute  or  two  later.  '  She  would  have  kept  me 
there  till '  

'Silence,  babbler!'  said  the  other  one  with  a 
snarl.  'Reserve  thy  contes  d amour  for  another 
season.  Half  an  hour  ago,  Henri  Duplessis  was  a 
gentleman ;  now,  he  is  a  common  thief? 

Clotilde  left  alone,  felt  far  too  happy  to  go  to  bed 
just  then,  for  Antoine  had  spoken  loving  words, 
and  she  wanted  to  muse  over  all  that  he  had  said. 
She  drew  her  thick  woollen  shawl  over  her  head, 
and  gliding  back  noiselessly  through  the  hushed 
house,  softly  unfastened  a  door  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall,  which  admitted  her  on  to  the 
terrace,  one  portion  of  which  was  sheltered  by  a 
verandah;  and  here  she  paced  backwards  and 
forwards  for  nearly  an  hour,  lost  in  a  vague,  rosy 
love-dream,  till  the  piercing  cold  of  the  frosty 
night  began  to  make  itself  felt.    Breaking  out  of 


her  reverie,  she  went  indoors,  and  after  refastening 
the  door,  she  proceeded  to  the  little  anteroom 
where  she  had  left  her  lamp  before  going  out. 
Opening  the  door,  she 'started  back  in  terror  at 
finding  the  room  full  of  smoke— nay,  there  was 
more  than  smoke,  there  was  actual  live  flame  ; 
red  quivering  tongues  licking  the  wood- work 
greedily ;  great  lurid  blotches,  like  some  terrible 
eruption,  momently  spreading,  and  merging  one 
into  another,  and  gathering  strength  and  fierceness 
as  they  spread,  and  already  far  beyond  any  curative 
means  at  command  of  the  French  girL  She  under- 
stood it  at  a  glance ;  the  lamp  had  flared  up  for 
want  of  muffing,  and  the  flame  had  caught  the 
tapestry  with  which  the  walls  in  part  were  lined, 
and  hud  so  spread  to  the  panelling  behind,  which 
age  had  rendered  almost  as  dry  and  inflammable 
as  tinder.  This  anteroom  was  situated  in  the  ea=t 
wing,  and  the  east  wing  was  by  far  the  oldest  part 
of  Belair.  True,  it  had  been  renovated,  and 
repaired  at  different  periods,  but  always  in  keep- 
ing with  the  original  idea,  which  had  apparently 
been  to  make  as  much  use  of  timber  and  plaster, 
and  as  little  of  stone  and  brick,  as  possible.  Lady 
Spencelangh's  apartments  were  situated  m  the  east 
wing,  her  sitting-room  and  boudoir  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  her  bed  and  dressing  rooms  immediately 
over  them.  Of  the  remaining  rooms  in  the  wing, 
one  was  the  anteroom,  where  the  fire  originated  ; 
another,  a  great  desolate  billiard-room ;  while  the 
rest  were  seldom  used  except  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions when  Belair  was  full  of  guests.  In  the  whole 
of  the  east  wing,  only  two  people  ordinarily  slept, 
namely^  Lady  Spencelaugh  and  her  maid. 

Stupified  with  fear  at  sight  of  this  new  and 
terrible  enemy,  and  utterly  deserted  by  her  usual 
sang-froid  and  presence  of  mind,  Clotilde  rushed 
back  through  the  passage,  and  so  into  the  entrance- 
hall,  screaming :  'Fire!  fire ! '  and  then,  unbolting 
one  of  the  doors,  she  rushed  out  into  the  park,  and 
hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  White  Grange,  in  the 
vague-  hope  of  overtaking  Antoine. 

Clotilde's  screams  had  been  heard  by  no  one  except 
by  the  miserable  woman  who  had  been  left  bound 
and  gagged  by  the  two  men,  and  on  her  ears  the 
warning  words  fell  with  a  terrible  significance.  In 
all  that  great  house,  she  was  the  only  person  not 
asleep,  and  she  could  neither  stir  nor  speak.  The 
fire  was  spreading  rapidly.  It  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  anteroom,  but  had  fiercely  laid  hold  of 
the  great  oaken  staircase  that  led  from  the  entrance- 
hall  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  east  wing  ;  and  was 
having  a  merry  game  to  itself  in  the  billiard-room ; 
and  would  soon  force  its  way  into  the  empty 
chambers  overhead.  The  pungent  odour  of  the 
burning  wood  came  in  hot  heavy  puffs  under 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Lady  Spencelaugh 
sat  helpless,  and  gave  a  dread  confirmation  to  the 
words  of  Clotilde.  She  listened  as  she  never  seemed 
to  have  listened  before,  for  some  voice  or  other  token 
of  the  vicinage  of  hiunan  beings  ;  but  she  heard 
nothing  save  the  crackling  of  the  flames  as  they 
seized  on  the  wood-work  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  seemed  to  be  testing  its  quality  with  their  teeth. 
She  had  undergone  so  much  mental  and  bodily  tor- 
ture during  the  last  few  hours,  that  the  keen  edge  of 
anguish  was  in  some  measure  blunted ;  and  now  that 
the  end  of  all  her  sufferings  seemed  so  imminent,  eho 
sank  into  a  sort  of  dull  stupor  of  despair,  which 
lent  a  strange  air  of  unreality  both  to  herself  and 
her  surroundings,  making  her  feel  as  though  she 
were  merely  acting  a  part  in  some  weird,  fantastic 
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dream,  from  which,  she  should  presently  awake ; 
dulling  for  a  time,  as  though  by  the  influence  of 
some  powerful  narcotic,  both  overwrought  body 
and  overwrought  brain. 

Nor  was  this  spell,  if  such  it  may  bo  called,  broken 
till  she  heard  a  sudden  rush  of  voices,  and  knew  that 
the  other  inmates  had  taken  the  alarm.  A  little 
later,  and  there  wasa  louder  clamour  of  voices  than 
before,  and  she  could  hear  her  own  name  called 
aloud ;  and  then  she  knew  that  they  had  missed  her, 
and  that  some  effort  would  be  made  for  her  rescue. 
Therewith  the  desire  to  live  came  back  upon  her  in 
all  its  intensity ;  and  what  a  wild,  agonised  prayer 
was  that  which,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  her 
heart,  went  up  to  Heaven's  gate,  that  she  might  not 
die  just  yet— that  she,  no  martyr  to  any  religion 
save  that  of  Self,  might  not  be  called  upon  to 
undergo  this  fiery  trial— that  she  might  live,  were 
it  only  for  a  little  while,  live  to  redress  some  of  the 
wrong  she  had  done,  live  that  she  might  have 
leisure  to  repent ! 

Presently  she  heard  Gaston's  voice  giving  some 
orders  to  the  men  outside,  and  the  sound  thrilled 
her  mother's  heart.  Whatever  might  happen  to 
herself,  her  darling  was  safe ;  and  from  that 
moment  one  half  of  her  calamity  seemed  lifted 
off  her.  The  room  by  this  time  was  full  of  stifling 
smoke,  and  the  menacing  crackling  of  the  flames 
sounded  louder  with  every  passing  minute.  There 
seemed  to  be  quite  a  crowd  of  people  collected  in 
the  shrubbery  outside ;  she  could  hear  the  deep 
murmur  of  many  voices,  now  loud  now  low,  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  anything  that  was  said ; 
and  ever  and  anon  the  sharp,  imperative  tones  of 
Gaston  sounding  clearly  above  the  rest,  with  what 
seemed  to  her  like  a  ring  of  suppressed  agony  in 
their  very  clearness.  After  what  uppeared  a  terribly 
long  delay,  a  ladder  was  found  that  would  reach  to 
the  windows  of  her  room  ;  and  scarcely  had  its  tip 
touched  the  wall,  when  a  man  was  climbing  it  with 
the  agility  of  a  sailor,  under  whose  fierce  blows, 
next  instant,  the  panes  of  the  window  fell  in  frag- 
ments to  the  ground. 

'  Mother !  mother !  where  are  you  7 '  called 
Gaston,  for  it  was  he  who  had  climbed  the  ladder. 

The  windows  of  Lady  Spencelaugh's  apartments 
were  of  the  old-fashioned  diamond-paned  sort,  with 
iron  cross-bars  worked  into  their  frames,  and 
opening  only  by  means  of  small  casements  ;  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  either  in  or  out 
that  way ;  and  hex  Ladyship  had  often  secretly 
felicitated  herself  on  the  additional  security  which 
her  rooms  derived  from  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  windows. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  Gaston  to  obtain  ingress 
through  the  window,  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
call  again,  still  more  loudly  than  before :  *  Mother! 
mother  1  where  are  you?  For  Heaven's  sake, 
speak  to  me.'  But  the  room  was  filled  with  a  dense 
smoke,  which  only  seemed  to  throw  back  the  ruddy 
glare  which  shone  in  through  the  windows,  without 
being  penetrated  by  it ;  and  Gaston's  eyes,  as  he 
clung  desperately  to  the  bars  outside,  were  quite 
unable  to  pierce  the  obscurity  within ;  besides 
which,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
mother  was  in  bed  in  the  inner  room,  and  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  rousing  of  her  from  her 
supposed  sleep.  Again  and  ogam  he  called  her ; 
and  she  in  turn  put  forth  all  her  little  strength  in 
a  desperate  struggle  to  free  herself  from  some  of 
her  bonds,  or  at  least  to  get  rid  of  the  gag  ;  but  all 
her  efforts  proved  utterly  futile,  and  only  seemed 


to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  her  a  faster  prisoner 
than  before. 

'  My  God  !  she  must  have  been  stifled  in  bed  by 
the  smoke ! '  she  heard  Gaston  say  at  last ;  and. 
then  she  heard  him  go  down,  and  with  that,  her 
last  chance  of  escape  seemed  to  die  utterly  away. 
She  knew  that  they  would  not  have  tried  to  reach 
her  through  the  window,  had  not  all  ordinary 
means  of  access  to  her  rooms  been  blocked  by  the 
fire.  Through  the  broken  window  she  heard  some 
man  who  had  a  louder  voice  than  his  neighbours, 
say  that  the  rooms  below  were  all  on  fire  now,  and 
that  the  thick  beams  in  the  ceiling  would  soon  be 

burned  through,  and  then          The  man's  voice 

was  lost  again  in  the  murmur  of  the  crowd,  and 
Lady  Spencelaugh's  soul  shuddered  within  her. 
There  was  no  hope  left  her,  then — none !  Then 
come  another  thought :  So  much  for  her  yet  to  do, 
and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in  I 

A  sudden  cheer  from  the  crowd.  What  could  it 
mean  ?  And  next  moment  the  sound  of  hurried 
footsteps  advancing  along  the  corridor  that  led  to 
her  rooms  ;  and  then  the  crash  of  a  heavy  body 
against  the  door;  another,  and  the  door  broke 
away  from  its  hinges ;  and  through  the  smoke 
there  advanced  upon  her  a  tall  dork  figure  which, 
in  that  first  moment  of  surprise,  she  could  not  look 
upon  as  other  than  an  apparition  from  the  dead 
The  current  of  air  from  the  broken  window  had 
thinned  the  smoke  in  some  measure,  and  the  room 
was  filled  with  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  burning 
house,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  glare  stood  he  whom 
but  a  few  short  hours  ago  she  had  fondly  hoped  lay 
buried  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  waves — he  whose 
young  life  she  had  blighted,  whose  death  she  had 
compassed— he  whom  she  had  hated  above  all 
others — the  eldest-born  of  her  dead  husband,  and 
now  Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh.  Oh,  the  bitterness  of 
owing  her  life  to  the  courage  of  this  man !  Was 
this  the  method  of  his  forgiveness  ? 

'  You,  and  in  this  position,  Lady  Spencelaugh  ! ' 
said  Sir  Arthur,  as  his  quick  eye  took  m  the  details 
of  the  case.  '  What  scoundrel  has  been  at  work 
here  1  But  you  must  tell  me  afterwards,  for  we 
have  not  a  minute  to  spate  if  we  would  get  back  in 
safety.' 

He  had  his  pocket-knife  out  even  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  was  rapidly  cutting  the  cords  that 
fastened  her.  But  even  when  released  from  her 
bonds,  she  was  utterly  unable  to  move  either  hand 
or  foot,  and  Sir  Arthur  seeing  this,  hastened  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and  brought  thence  a  large  counter- 
pane, in  which  he  proceeded  to  wrap  the  helpless 
woman ;  and  when  this  was  done,  he  took  her  up 
lightly  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  out  by  the  way 
he  had  come.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  he  paused ; 
before  him  lay  the  gulf  of  raging  fire,  several  feet 
in  width,  which  he  had  so  boldly  overleaped  when 
on  his  way  to  search  for  Lady  Spencelaugh,  before 
which  all  the  other  volunteers  had  paused  aghast, 
and  even  Gaston,  brave  enough  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  had  trembled  and  fallen  back,  as  doubtful 
of  his  ability  to  reach  the  opposite  side.  This  fiery 
gulf  occupied  the  spot  where  the  old  staircase  had 
been,  which  was  one  of  the  first  objects  that  fell  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
staircase  ran  what  was  known  as  tho  Stone  Gallery, 
and  the  space  between  the  end  of  this  gallery  and 
the  corridor  where  Sir  Arthur  was  now  standing 
was  filled  by  a  staircase  no  longer,  but  by  a  seeth- 
ing bed  of  fire.  The  leap  across  from  the  gallery 
to  the  corridor  was  a  desperate  one  under  any 
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circumstances,  since  to  miss  your  footing  on  the 
opposite  side  meant  nothing  less  than  destruction  ; 
and  burdened  as  Sir  Arthur  now  was,  to  get  back 
the  same  way  was  a  sheer  impossibility.  The  men 
awaiting  his  return  in  the  gallery  had  given  him  a 
hearty  cheer  when  they  saw  him  emerge  through 
the  smoke  holding  in  his  arms  the  object  of  his 
search  ;  but  the  cheer  had  ended  in  something  very 
like  a  groan,  when  they  saw  and  recognised  the 
difficulty  which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  face. 
There  was  a  minute's  intense  silence,  which  Sir 
Arthur  was  the  first  to  break.  '  Fetch  up  the  long 
ladder  out  of  the  shrubbery,'  he  called  out  to  the 
men  in  the  gallery.  They  understood  in  an  instant 
why  he  wanted  it,  and  two  minutes  later,  there  it 
was.  Witft  hearty  good-will,  they  proceeded  to 
push  it  out  from  the  gallery,  and  over  the  burning 
wreck  of  the  staircase,  till  its  other  end  rested  on 
the  corridor  at  the  feet  of  Sir  Arthur  ;  who  then, 
taking  up  his  burden  again,  stepped  lightly  from 
rung  to  rung  across  the  fiery  gulf,  till  he  reached 
the  opposite  side,  and  then  gave  up  his  charge  into 
the  hands  of  the  pale-faced  Gaston,  who  as  yet 
knew  not  the  name  of  the  fearless  stranger. 

THE  KARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

(HISTORICAL  POBTRAIT-aALLEBT,  August  1866.) 

Laroi  twilight  eyes,  and  calm  pure  face, 
A  regal  smile,  sweet  crimson  lips, 
"White  hands,  that  to  the  rosy  tips 

Are  Titalised  by  inner  grace. 

Soft  golden  hair  in  clouds  of  curls, 

Bright  clustering  round  a  tranquil  brow, 
Casting  half-shadows  such  as  glow 

Athwart  the  cheeks  of  Titian's  girls. 

The  quaint  old  dress  I  love  to  note, 

Gray  with  geranium -ribbon  bows. 

How  from  the  black  and  scarlet  rose 
Closes  the  collar  at  the  throat  i 

Such  lace  I  a  cobweb  of  rich  thread, 

Woven  in  stately  Valenciennes 

(A  costly  ransom  for  a  queen), 
By  nuns  and  novices  long  dead. 

Below  it,  from  the  fairy  waist, 

Soft  yellow  satin,  fold  on  fold, 

Palls  in  a  cascade  of  pale  gold, 
Lit  by  a  sunbeam  shadow  chased. 

This  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl 

Of  Charles's  time ;  poor  Lovelace  sued ; 
Perhaps  young  Milton  may  have  wooed 

This  queen,  this  paragon,  this  pearl. 

That  is  her  father,  that  grave  lord 
In  buff  and  corselet,  scarf  and  plume, 
Standing  amid  the  cannon-gloom, 

One  gauntlet  on  his  sturdy  sword. 

And  that  her  mother,  wise  and  shrewd, 
With  courtly  wisdom  deep  ingrained — 
Even  in  James'*  court  unstained — 

With  high  traditions  deep  imbued. 


This  was  a  maiden  pure  and  good, 
Great-hearted  against  grief  and  care, 
Fit  grief  to  halve,  and  joy  to  share — 

A  very  queen  of  womanhood. 

Where  can  such  women  now  be  sought  T 

Mere  feeble  men,  defiant,  bold, 

Small-brained,  vain,  flippant,  heartless,  cold — 
Traitor  to  love,  I  basely  thought 

Look  at  them  with  a  patch  of  lace 

Saddling  each  little  empty  head, 

With  tresses  stolen  from  the  dead, 
In  Bhapeless  humps  that  scare  each  grace. 

Traitor  to  Beauty  !  lo  !  I  heard 

A  soft  sweet  voico  beside  me  say  : 

'  My  ancettrcu,  the  Lady  May!' 
'Twas  like  the  warbling  of  a  bird. 

I  looked — yes,  yes ;  the  self -same  eyes, 

As  full  of  tenderness  and  love  ; 

And  calmly  rose  those  eyes  above 
The  candid  brow  that  poets  prize. 

Still  twilight  in  the  eyes  ? — No,  no ; 

Forget-me-not  has  blue  like  theirs ; 

No  shadow  of  our  meaner  cares 
Dimming  their  lustre  or  their  glow. 

And  o'er  them  towered  the  golden  hair, 

The  crown  of  beauty  glorified  ; 

And  with  a  holy  radiance  vied 
To  make  the  sunshine  seem  less  fair. 

And  whilst  I  wondered,  tranced  with  joy, 
The  vision  vanished  through  the  door ; 
And  down  the  statued  corridor, 

I  heard  the  Bhrill  voice  of  a  boy, 

Calling  the  carriage  of  the  earl. 

Fool !  rebel  that  I  was  to  sneer  ! 

Angels  to  men  are  always  near, 
And  there  is  still  the  English  girl 

As  she  was  ever ;  pure  of  heart, 

With  an  ideal  of  her  own, 

With  spells  like  Cy therm's  zone, 
Winning  by  magic  more  than  art  I 
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MOVING  HOUSE. 

*  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire,'  says  the 
adage.  I  have  not  been  entirely  burned,  but  have 
been  just  a  little  singed.  I  have  only  moved 
once,  but  that  once  was  a  warning  to  humanity- 
ghastly  in  its  commencement,  awful  during  its 
continuance,  and  intolerable  till  its  conclusion. 

The  Persians  were  ingeniously  cruel,  no  doubt, 
when  they  smeared  a  criminal  with  honey,  and  bound 
him  to  an  ant's  nest  The  ancient  Scythians  shewed 
a  pretty  fancy  when  they  dragged  the  tops  of  four 
strong,  lithe,  young  poplars  together,  then  lashed 
a  traitor  to  the  combined  branches,  and  let  them 
spring  back,  to  the  instant  extinction  of  the  wretch's 
life.  But  still,  neither  Persian  nor  Scythian,  with 
all  their  honey  and  poplars,  ever  invented  any 
mental  or  bodily  torture  equivalent  to  that  of 

*  Moving  House.' 

Envy  the  unsophisticated  dwellers  in  huts,  ye 
dwellers  in  cities,  though  camel's  milk  be  inferior 
to  comet  port,  and  the  desert  sands  be  mere  drifts 
of  fleas,  for  the  Arab  leads  away  his  mare,  rolls  up 
his  carpets,  bundles  off  his  wife,  and  shifts  his 
whole  household  in  half  an  hour,  leaving  no  trace 
of  his  residence  but  a  pile  of  date-stones,  and  a 
black  ring  where  the  last  fire  had  been.  Truly, 
our  modern  civilisation  multiplies  our  wants,  but 
does  it  also  double  our  pleasures  1 

Unhappy  the  man  who  suddenly  awakes  to  the 
fact  (having  made  a  hit  on  'Change,  or  being 
blessed  by  an  increase  in  his  family,  or  having 
received  a  legacy)  that  his  house  is  too  small  for 
him.  That  idea  having  once  taken  possession  of 
his  miserable  brain,  nothing  in  the  place  hence- 
forward appears  to  him  in  its  true  colours.  It 
seems  to  contract  before  his  eyes— to  close  in  upon 
him  like  the  fabled  iron  prison,  inch  by  inch. 

A  house  is  at  last  chosen,  and  the  time  is  actually 
fixed  for  the  moving.  The  vans  arc  ordered  from 
the  nearest  town,  after  much  haggling.  According 
to  the  plausible  upholsterer,  moving  is  the  merest 
trifle  and  almost  an  enjoyment :  done  in  a  day,  and 
at  a  slight  expense. 

*  Any  danger  of  breaking  ? ' 


The  stout  upholsterer  laughs  derisively.  'Break  V 
He  really  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  word,  or  to 
have  erased  it  from  his  dictionary.  He  had  just 
sent  a  van  full  of  glass  shades  safely  a  distance  of 
six  hundred  miles— shades  not  even  packed. 
Expense?  Hardly  anything— nominal  Four  horses 
to  a  van — a  shilling  a  mile  per  horse.  What  was 
that,  you  know  ?  Then  for  packing,  merely  fifteen 
shillings  a  day,  and  travelling  expenses.  The  same 
when  out  with  the  vans.  No  return-fare,  of  course. 
Packing  all  done  speedily  and  safely.  First- 
class  men — enormous  wages. 

Mr  Merryden  (for  so  let  us  call  the  man  about  to 
move)  returns  home  from  the  county  town  elate 
at  the  economy  and  speed  with  which  the  whole 
business  (falsely  considered  expensive  and  trouble- 
some) is  to  bo  conducted.  He  praises  the  progress 
of  things  to  Mrs  Merryden ;  alludes  to  the  com- 
fort, now  so  easily  secured,  of  doing  matters  with 
rapidity  and  precision.  Mrs  M.,  who  is  conservative 
and  nervous,  expresses  her  fears  about  the  drawing- 
room  ornaments  being  broken,  and  the  best  tele- 
scope-table being  scratched  (as  poor  Mrs  Numby's 
was) ;  but  is  quelled  by  Merryden's  loild  voice  and 
sanguine  reassurances. 

'  Would  not  the  railway  be  better  and  cheaper  V 
suggests  Mrs  M.,  roused  by  the  amiable  wish  to 
appear  more  sagacious  than  Merryden,  who  hates 
opposition,  and  worry,  and  fuss,  and  loves  his  ease. 

•No.  Jobson,  the  upholsterer  at  Chalkerton, 
at  once  pooh-poohed  railway  luggage-trains ;  and 
he  is  a  man  of  great  experience,  you  know,  my 
dear,  and  does  these  things  every  day.  Is  moving 
now  for  Canon  Chattcrton,  all  the  way  to  Durham, 
lots  of  glass  and  china ;  famous  for  his  old  Venetian 
glass,  you  know — the  canon.' 

*  But  the  railway  is  quicker,  Jolm,  and  I  should 
certainly  think  cheaper  ?'  suggests  Mrs  M,  not  to 
be  convinced,  wherever  the  canon  may  be  going  to. 

*  Won't  do  at  all.  Transfer  at  junctions  plays 
old  gooseberry  with  the  glass  and  polished  furni- 
ture— above  all,  the  dreadful  jolts,  when  the  train 
is  shunted  ;  and  then  the  porters  haul  and  tumble 
the  things  about,  and  the  company  won't  hold 
itself  accountable.    Oh,  railways  won't  do  at  all ; 
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the  road's  the  true  way— straight  from  door  to  door 
— saves  a  world  of  bother.' 

*  That  is  all  you  men  think  of  (this  is  the  last 
Parthian  arrow  from  defeated  Mrs  M.) ;  'anything 
just  to  save  yourselves  trouble,  let  the  expense  be 
what  it  will.  Mind '  (here  Mrs  M.  becomes  solemn 
and  prophetical),  '  if  all  the  furniture  gets  broken, 
it 's  not  my  fault.' 

Mcrryden  growls  denunciations  of  all  restless 
and  nervous  people  who  invent  trouble  and  fore- 
bode evil.  It  is  his  plan,  he  boasts,  always  to  take 
things  in  '  a  quiet  sort  of  way ;'  and  here  he  breaks 
into  soDg,  and  rings  for  coffee,  which  means  that 
he  will  discuss  the  matter  no  further. 

The  decree  has  gone  forth,  and  Mrs  Merryden 
must  obey. 

Bay  by  day,  the  horrible  event  tightens  its  folds 
on  that  unfortunate  lady.  One  by  one  the  carpets 
are  stripped  off,  and  the  house  is  flayed  as  if  it 
was  a  huge  dead  animal,  whose  skin  was  its  only 
valuable  part.  One  by  one  the  pictures  are 
removed,  and  placed  in  melancholy  stacks  against 
the  walls.  These  being  gone,  a  new  element  of 
misery  succeeds,  for  the  whole  place  sounds  hollow 
as  a  family  vault,  and  promises  to  soon  look  as 
cheerful.  The  merest  platitude  is  echoed  back  in 
ghostly  mockery. 

The  first  bitterness  of  the  business  is  tasted  by 
the  miserable  Mr  Merryden  ;  while  the  more  dole- 
ful and  bare  the  house  becomes,  the  more  bustling 
and  victorious  grows  "Mrs  Merryden,  the  rejoicing 
housewife  who  directs  the  storm. 

A  light  cart!  That  is  the  man  to  pack  the 
china.  Mr  Merryden  is  requested,  as  a  particular 
favour,  to  allow  that  operation  to  be  performed  in 
his  study,  as  it  is  near  the  storeroom,  where  the 
best  china  is.  He  consents,  but  scarcely  with 
gracefulness  ;  in  fact,  we  blush  to  say,  he  swears. 
He  goes  out,  to  forget  his  troubles  in  a  long  walk. 
He  returns,  and  finds  six  crates  standing  at  the 
door  of  his  study,  like  the  first  sketch  of  a  stable, 
in  an  animal  painter's  studio. 

'The  packing,'  says  Mrs  Merryden,  'has  been 
most  beautifully  done,  and  only  one  marble  slab 
and  two  washing-jugs  broken— cracked  before,  the 
foreman  from  Batson's  said — most  gentleman-like 
young  man — "  Wished  Mr  Merryden  had  been  at . 
home ;  ho  would  have  been  so  useful  handing  the 
things  to  the  packers." ' 

'  Straw  enough  for  a  dragoon  regiment/  growls 
the  ungrateful  and  unworthy  Merryden.  'Why 
on  earth  not  leave  it  all,'  he  suggests,  'to  the 
upholsterers  V 

'  Yes,  and  have  two-thirds  broken,  and  the  rest 
cracked.  Why,  John,  you  must  be  out  of  your 
senses ! '  snaps  Mrs  Merryden.  '  What  a  goose 
you  must  be  to  believe  what  such  people  tell 
you.' 

'But  the  big  glass  shades,  dear — six  hundred 
miles'—— 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense !  All  packed  in  boxes,  I 
daresay.' 

'But,  I  tell  you,  old  Jobson  himself  told  me 
that  their  vans  had  beds  and  wells  6unk  below 


the  flooring,  and  the  delicate  things  are  placed 
there,  embedded  in  hay.' 

'  It  is  no  use  talking,  John.  If  you  were  to 
talk  seven  hundred  years,  you  would  never 
convince  me ;  so  pray,  let  things  go  on.' 

So  things  did  go  on;  that  is  to  say,  Mrs 
Merryden  does  as  she  likes,  and  household  misery 
reigns  supreme ;  some  of  it  necessary,  some  avoid- 
able, if  Mrs  Merryden  was  only  a  little  less  anxious, 
and  a  little  more  hopeful 

Then  the  books  have  to  be  packed.  Each  box 
becomes  a  vast  puzzle,  always  presenting  corners 
and  triangular  nooks,  which  the  last  volume  in 
the  row  obstinately  refuses  to  fill.  The  shelves 
look  dismally  blank  when  the  books,  their  old 
companions,  have  been  nailed  down  in  the  dark- 
ness of  their  temporary  coffins.  There  they  are — 
Horace  and  Moliere,  Homer  and  Peter  Pindar,  in 
strange  fellowship  and  close  confinement,  for 
Heaven  and  Mrs  Merryden  only  know  how  long. 
The  unhappy  husband  sighs  as  he  nails  on  the 
last  lid,  or  tries,  like  a  Samson,  to  drag  the  chests 
to  a  convenient  and  out-of-the-way  spot. 

Of  course  there  is  to  be  a  sale  of  refuse  things. 
Mrs  Merryden  is  powerful  upon  the  absurdity  of 
taking  '  that  old-fashioned  sofa,'  '  that  ugly  set  of 
china,'  'that  hideous  chiffonier ;'  and  Mr  Merry  den's 
next  awakener  is  the  appearance  of  a  quick-eyed 
subservient  auctioneer's  man  from  Chalkerton, 
who  stalks  about  taking  notes.  He  urges  the  sale 
of  all  Mr  Merryden's  favourite  furniture,  and  can 
hardly  be  prevented  by  force  from  jotting  it  down 
in  his  catalogue.  It  is  horrible  to  the  discomfited 
Mr  M.  to  see  this  interloper  pinching  and  tacitly 
criticising  the  table  round  which  friends  have  so 
often  sat,  and  behaving  with  marked  disrespect  to 
old  family  pictures. 

The  week  before  leaving  his  house  is  indeed  a 
perturbed  and  painful  one  to  Merryden.  It  is  full 
of  discomfiturea  ;  day  by  day  his  comforts  are 
snatched  from  him,  as  the  leaves  are  plucked  one 
by  one  from  an  artichoke :  to-day,  the  pictures ; 
to-morrow,  the  piano ;  the  next  day,  the  books ;  the 
day  after,  the  carpets.  How  mournful  the  trees  in 
the  old  walks  look ;  the  poplars  seem  to  shudder ; 
the  very  vines  on  the  wall  seem  in  pain.  The 
meanest  thing  has  a  significancy  now.  The  very 
moss  on  the  sun-dial  he  has  a  regret  for,  and  is 
loath  to  leave.  Not,  by  the  by,  that  Merryden  is  a 
sentimentalist,  by  any  means,  but  these  feelings 
come  by  instinct,  and  need  no  culture.  He  feels, 
too,  a  sort  of  jealousy  to  think  that  at  this  favourite 
window  a  new  man  should  look  out — that  this 
garden- walk  another  should  pace.  But  life  is  full 
of  farewells,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  What  is  life, 
in  fact,  but  a  series  of  farewells,  and  so  he  remarks 
to  Mrs  Merryden  ;  but  she  replies  :  '  Stuff  and  non- 
sense, John  ;  go  and  help  me  to  pack  the  pictures 
in  the  spare  room.' 

The  fatal  morning— bleak,  cold,  and  ominous  of 
ill — Merryden,  smoking  his  cigar  after  breakfast  in 
the  higher  part  of  his  garden,  espies  a  huge  van, 
drawn  by  four  brawny  horses,  emerge  from  a  rolling 
cloud  of  dust  on  the  high-road  from  Chalkerton. 


It  is  a  huge  yellow  parallelogram,  blazoned  with 
the  name  of  Jobson,  in  tall,  obtrusive  crimson 
letters  ;  and  the  four  stalwart  chestnut  horses  haul 
it  bravely  towards  its  destination.  The  village  boys 
follow  it,  shouting,  believing  it  to  be  a  wild-beast 
caravan.  Presently,  it  passes  the  gate,  and  crushes 
its  way  up  the  meadow  to  Merryden's  back-door. 
The  horses  are  detached ;  a  square  truss  of  hay 
rolls  off  the  roof,  chains  rattle,  the  van-door  is 
solemnly  unlocked.  The  driver  drags  out  count- 
less bundles  of  bass-matting  and  carpeting,  and 
removes  the  floor  planks  of  the  huge  vehicle. 
Away  jingle  the  horses  to  their  stable  in  the 
village  inn.  Another  moment,  and  a  man  appears 
at  the  kitchen-door  with  a  chair  and  a  green- 
painted  wash-stand,  which  he  places  on  the  grass, 
as  if  he  was  arranging  for  a  picnic  Miserable 
Merryden  !  you  never  felt  the  curse  till  now— dis- 
comfiture is  upon  you,  sudden  as  an  avalanche, 
irresistible  as  Niagara.  The  real  moving,  '  no  steps 
backward,'  has  commenced.  *  They  're  going  now, 
and  no  mistake  about  it/  as  a  passing  labourer  is 
heard  to  pointedly  observe. 

Merryden,  going  to  inform  his  wife,  finds  her 
knee-deep  in  preserve-pots,  which  she  is  hurriedly 
trying  to  pack  in  hay,  and  sink  in  a  large  chest ; 
while  two  of  the  upholsterer's  men,  like  cavalier 
soldiers  sacking  a  mansion,  are  carrying  off,  to  her 
horror,  arms-full  of  the  1  best  set.' 

'  O  Mr  Merryden ! '  she  groans  hysterically, 
'these  men  tell  me  that  they  must  get  all  the 
packing  done  to-night,  and  we  thought  they  were 
going  to  take  two  days  and  a  half.  And  there's 
all  the  linen  to  pack,  and  all  the  bedding,  and  the 
ornaments.  O  dear,  dear,  it  is  cruel,  John ;  it  is 
enough  to  kill  any  human  being  ten  times  over. 
They  say,  never  mind  packing,  but  pack  I  will.  I 
know  how  things  are  spoiled.' 

Merryden  tries  in  vain  to  comfort  the  distracted 
woman,  who  will  pack  a  cheval  glass  in  spite  of 
the  foreman's  entreaties.  In  vain  ho  assures  her 
that  mahogany  is  rather  improved  by  moving,  and 
that  breaking  glass  is  an  accident  unknown  to 
them.  Disorder  worse  than  prevails  in  a  plun- 
dered city  ;  looking-glasses,  unscrewed,  lie  on  the 
floor,  stacks  of  pictures  encumber  the  hall,  piles 
of  carpet  pyramid  the  stair-landings,  book-chests 
fill  the  kitchen,  stair-rods  cover  the  dressers,  ward- 
robes stand  like  sentinel-boxes  at  the  front-door, 
shouting  men,  urged  on  and  guided  by  a  burly 
foreman,  steer  down  stairs  chests  of  drawers  and 
frames  of  book-cases.  Mrs  Merryden  vehemently 
declares  that  her  head 's  going,  and  she  cannot  do 
it.  They  must  stay  another  day.  Meanwhile,  firm 
and  imperturbable,  the  foreman  packs  and  packs 
the  huge  puzzle,  which  is  to  dovetail  together  and 
pile  the  van.  Is  the  house  not  gone  mad  ?  thinks 
the  frightened  Merryden,  as  the  old  fixed  and  fami- 
liar objects  seem  to  become  alive  and  revolve 
around  him  till  he  is  the  centre  of  a  whirlpool,  a 
Malstrom  of  furniture. 

Mrs  Merryden,  now  worn  and  weary,  still  feebly 
essays  to  pack  small  vases  and  little  Sevres  orna- 
ments with  extreme  care  in  cotton-wool.  But, 
one  by  one,  the  Harpy  men  snatch  from  her  the 
objects  of  her  care,  and  bear  them  away  to  the  all- 
receiving,  enormous  Juggernaut  of  a  van.  Jobson's 
myrmidons  are  irresistible  as  Fate ;  there  is  no 
false  sentiment  about  them  ;  what  they  have 
to  do,  they  do. 

Rapidly  the  contents  of  the  house  are  decan- 
1 1  tered  into  the  van.   In  the  parlour,  lately  so  well 
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furnished,  there  are  now  only  the  fender  and  fire- 
irons  left. 

Merryden,  reconnoitring  round  the  house,  finds 
a  great  dusty  sheet  of  brown  paper  blowing  over 
the  lawn,  and  there  is  straw-littering  round  the 
garden-gate,  usually  a  very  threshold  of  the  temple 
of  neatness. 

At  every  table  or  chair  that  is  brought  out,  the 
village  children  shout,  for  to  them  the  moving  is 
a  sight,  and  the  boldest  of  them  take  dress-circle 
seats  on  an  overlooking  wall.  Merryden's  dinner 
on  the  day  of  moving  is  unimportant  in  quality 
and  frugal  in  character.  It  is  taken  on  the  top  of 
a  book-chest,  and  he  and  his  wife  have  one  knife 
between  them.  Two  other  vans  arrive  later,  and 
are  loaded  in  the  same  way.  Mrs  Merryden 
wanders  about  lamenting  and  wringing  her  hands, 
like  Hecuba,  over  boxes  full  of  discordant  and 
hopeless  lumber. 

There  is  a  difficulty  at  last  about  a  loo-table 
that  cannot  be  got  in,  and  it  is  left  behind  to  be 
sold  ;  and  the  doors  of  the  last  van  are  closed  and 
bolted,  just  as  the  fly  arrives  to  bear  Mr  and  Mrs 
Merryden  away  to  the  railway  station.  As  Mrs 
Merryden  is  driven  off  from  the  old  house,  so  dear 
to  them  both,  she  expresses  her  comforting  fears  to 
her  husband,  *  that  those  men  will  break  every  bit 
of  that  glass,'  to  which  Merryden,  who  is  now 
restored  to  power,  cruelly  replies :  '  Pooh !  my 
dear,  you  are  always  anticipating  the  worst. 
— Drive  faster,  man,  or  we  shall  be  late.' 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 
IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  IIL 

Wb  had  been  preceded  by  the  Albany,  carrying 
Captain  Moriarty,  R.N.,  and  H.M.S.  Terrible,  who 
were  to  go  and  define  the  spot  beneath  which  the 
end  of  the  cable  of  1865  lay,  to  buoy  the  ground, 
and,  if  possible,  to  raise  the  cable  from  the  bottom, 
and  so  anticipate  the  great  ship  in  the  work  which 
she  hoped  to  accomplish.  When  the  Great  Eastern 
and  Mtdway  left  Heart's  Content,  many  who 
watched  us  doubtless  thought  that  we  were  bound 
upon  a  fool's  errand.  When  Mr  Canning,  after  the 
snapping  of  the  cable  of  last  year,  declared  his 
intention  of  grappling  for  the  lost  treasure,  nearly 
all  on  board  the  ship  regarded  him  as  a  reckless 
madman,  determined  on  wasting  time  and  money  on 
a  phantom — the  very  idea  was  at  once  ridiculous  and 
absurd.  These  opinions  were,  however,  soon  changed 
when  they  saw  the  marvellous  results  of  the  three 
attempts  at  grappling.  After  drifting  for  some 
hours,  the  Btrain  suddenly  increased,  and  that 
exactly  over  the  line  of  the  cable,  as  proved  by 
solar  observation.  Three  times  the  body  in  which 
the  grapnel  had  hooked  was  lifted  from  the  bottom, 
and  on  each  occasion  the  grappling-rope  broke  at  a 
certain  strain;  but  at  neither  attempt  did  the 
grapnel  free  itself  from  that  which  it  had  caught 
This  series  of  phenomena  could  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  only  one  thing — the  cable.  Popular 
opinion  on  board  the  ship  now  changed,  and  all 
were  anxious  to  procure  stronger  ropes,  and  recover 
the  lost  cable. 
We  took  three  days  to  accomplish  our  short  trip 
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to  the  grappling-ground,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  the  grapphng-water ;  and  about  2  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  12th,  we  sighted  the  Albany  and  Terrible. 
The  weather  being  boisterous,  we  did  not  attempt 
to  grapple  that  evening.  The  Albany  signalled  to 
us  *  that  she  had  grappled  twice,  and  had  succeeded 
in  hooking  the  cable  at  the  second  attempt ;  that 
she  had  buoyed  it  when  raised  150  fathoms  from 
the  bottom,  but  that  the  chain  of  the  buoy-rope 
had  given  wny  shortly  after,  and  that  the  rope  was 
lost  again.' 

On  Monday,  13th,  wo  made  our  first  attempt  at 
grappling.  We  began  our  operations  at  12.30  p.m., 
and  by  2  o'clock  had  paid  out  two  thousand  two 
hundred  fathoms  of  grappling-rope.  The  wind 
being  in  one  direction,  and  the  current  in  one 
directly  opposite,  we  scarcely  moved  from  our 
original  position,  and  accordingly,  at  9  p.m.,  we 
began  to  haul  in  again.  On  our  first  day's  fishing, 
we  had  no  sport 

Here  let  us  make  a  digression,  and  give  a  short 
description  of  the  grappling-apparatus. 

The  grappling-rope  is  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  seven  strands 
(six  laid  round  one),  each  strand  being  composed  of 
seven  steel  wires,  surrounded  by  Manilla  hemp. 
The  machine  which  pays  out  and  picks  up  this  rope 
consists  of  a  double  drum,  round  which  the  rope 
passes  four  times.  These  drums  are  worked  by  a 
seventy  horse-power  engine,  made  by  Mr  Penn  of 
Greenwich,  and,  being  capable  'of  revolving  in 
either  direction,  servo  the  double  purpose  of  pay- 
ing out  or  picking  up.  The  rope  is  paid  out  over 
the  bows  of  the  ship,  and  passes,  in  its  progress 
thither,  under  a  dynamometer  such  as  has  Y>een 
described  as  belonging  to  the  stem-gear.  When- 
ever the  operation  of  grappling  to  in  progress,  a 
knot  of  anxious  watchers  might  be  seen  gazing 
incessantly  at  the  indicator  lor  any  sign  of  an 
increased  strain,  this  being  the  only  means  by 
which  it  could  be  inferred  that  we  had  hooked  our 
prize.  This  instrument  was  to  us  what  the  float 
is  to  the  angler.  The  next  favourable  day  was 
Wednesday,  August  15th,  and  accordingly,  bv  2 
p.m.,  we  had  paid  out  our  rope  and  grapnel.  We 
drifted  quietly  in  a  northerly  direction  and  across 
the  Hue  of  the  cable  until  5.30,  when  the  dyna- 
mometer gave  indication  that  we  had  '  hooked.'  This 
increased  strain  continued  till  7.30,  when  Mr  Can- 
ning gave  the  order  to  '  pick  up.'  The  Albany 
and  Mtdway  had  been  grappling  on  either  side  of 
us,  the  one  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  other  a  little  distance  to  the  west,  but  as  yet 
had  given  no  signs  of  having  hooked  the  cable. 
About  the  time  that  we  began  to  pick  up,  a  thick 
dense  fog  rose,  which  rendered  our  consort-ships 
invisible,  and  made  the  chances  of  a  collision  not 
improbable.  While  we  were  in  doubt  if  we  really 
had  got  the  cable,  and  just  as  we  began  to  haul  up 
the  rope,  an  incident  occurred  which  at  once 
quieted  all  doubts  :  we  ran  foul  of  No.  1  buoy, 
which  had  been  placed  by  Captain  Moriarty  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  end  of  the  cable  ;  and 
this  tiresome  little  customer  had  most  inconve- 
niently located  himself  underneath  the  starboard 
sponson,  and  there  it  seemed  inclined  to  remain, 
hobbling  about  like  a  cork  in  a  basin,  despite  of  all 
efforts  to  disengage  it  At  last,  however,  after 
every  means  had  been  tried  to  get  rid  of  our  visitor, 
it  took  French-leave,  and  freed  itself,  disappearing 
in  the  darkness.  This  little  incident,  although  not 
pleasant,  was  unavoidable,  and  did  immense  credit 


to  the  skill  of  Captain  Moriarty,  who  had  placed 
the  buoy  to  mark  the  cable,  and  shewed  us  to  what 
a  pitch  of  excellence,  in  skilful  hands,  the  science 
of  nautical  astronomy  could  be  brought. 

After  picking  up  about  1300  fathoms  of  rope, 
and  having  thereby  raised  the  cable  some  10OO 
fathoms  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  it  was  determined, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  to 
buoy  it  in  that  position,  and  wait  for  daylight.  An 
ocean-buoy  was  accordingly  got  out,  and  the 
requisite  splicings  were  made  between  the  buoy- 
rope  and  the  grappling-rope,  when,  just  aa  the 
operation  was  close  on  completion,  one  of  the 
splices  'drew,'  and  we  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  grappling-rope  and  its  precious  treasure 
recede  from  our  gaze,  and  disappear  beneath  the 
waves.  Thus  our  first  actual  grappling  was  a 
failure. 

On  Thursday,  16th,  we  shifted  our  position  six 
miles  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  get  quite  clear  of 
the  sundry  ropes  that  had  been  dropped  last  year, 
all  round  the  spot  where  we  supposed  the  end  of 
the  cable  to  be.  The  day  was  fine,  and  by  4.30  p.m. 
we  had  lowered  2400  fathoms  of  grappling- line, 
and  by  7.30  the  dynamometer  told  us  we  had  hooked 
the  cable. 

It  was  considered  advisable  not  to  prosecute  our 
work  in  the  dark ;  so,  as  the  night  was  calm,  we 
paid  out  a  considerable  length  oi  extra  rope,  that 
there  should  be  no  strain  on  the  cable,  and  hung  by 
it  all  night 

By  4.30  on  Friday  morning,  the  drums  were 
revolving  and  picking  up  the  grappling-rope  once 
more ;  by  8  we  had  raised  the  cable  one  thou- 
sand fathoms  from  the  bottom,  and  from  this  time, 
as  the  length  of  rope  to  be  picked  up  became  less 
and  less,  the  excitement  increased  in  an  inverse 
ratio.  At  length  we  were  told  that  the  length  of 
rope  paid  out  had  been  picked  up  again  ;  and  still 
owing  to  stretch  and  slip,  the  thirty  fathoms  of  chain 
carrying  the  grapnel  did  not  appear.  At  length 
our  excitement  was  raised  to  a  terrific  pitch  as  the 
first  link  of  the  chain  came  above  water.  Every 
available  spot  in  the  bow  of  the  ship  was  doubly- 
filled  to  see  these  last  thirty  fathoms  come  up,  and 
to  see  what  answer  was  to  be  given  to  the  import- 
ant question  which  had  been  so  frequently  asked 
during  the  past  year.  I  don't  believe  that,  as  the 
chain  came  up,  link  by  link,  that  there  were  ten 
persons  in  the  ship  who  were  sufficiently  little 
excited  to  draw  a  breath  ;  and  it  may  be  thought  a 
most  fortunate  thing  that  we  were  not  all  asphyx- 
iated during  that  awful  live  minutes  of  suspense. 
At  last  we  near  the  remark  buzzing  round  :  *  I  s^ee 
t  he  grapnel !  There — look ! '  Another  minute,  and 
it  is  plainly  visible,  and  over  two  of  its  flukes, 
in  a  black  loop,  with  its  two  ends  etretching  tightly 
towards  the  sea,  hangs  the  black  old  cable  of  1865. 
It  requires  a  nimbler  pen  than  mine  to  describe  the 
intense,  overwhelming  enthusiasm  of  this  trium- 
phant moment  The  loud,  irresistible,  and  spon- 
taneous cheer  which  burst  from  all  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  The  eyes  of 
eveiy  one  seemed  to  twinkle  with  exultant  joy,  and 
dance  with  wild  delight  Every  mothers  son 
amongst  us  was  a  madman  for  the  time  being. 
This  was  a  time,  however,  of  all  others,  demanding 
close  attention,  and  the  cheering  was  therefore 
stopped  at  once.  There  was  much  serious  work  to 
be  done  in  the  next  few  minutes.  The  Terrible'* 
boats  were  already  at  the  bows  of  the  ship,  carrying 
experienced  cable-hands  to  secure  our  prize.  They 
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advanced  to  the  rope,  and  were  busy  in  attempting 
to  put  n  stopper  on  it,  when  suddenly  there  was 
heard  a  little  snapping,  tearing  sound ;  the  cable 
parted  on  the  fluke  of  the  grapnel,  and  in  another 
instant  it  was  lost  to  view.  It  had  gone  again  /  It 
hod  appeared  first  to  gladden  our  eyes  at  10.45,  and 
by  10.50  it  was  no  longer  visible.  It  seemed  in- 
credible, but  was  unfortunately  too  true  ;  the  cable 
which  a  moment  before  had  seemed  to  be  within 
our  grasp,  was  now  as  far  away  from  us  as  ever. 
That  joy  which  before  was  bo  visible  in  every  face, 
had  now  given  place  to  a  stare  of  blank  amazement, 
and  a  look  of  sorrowful  astonishment.  This  feeling 
of  depression  which  supervened  wns  transient  in 
the  extreme.  All  felt  that,  although  we  had  not 
succeeded  this  time,  yet  we  had  proved  that  the 
deed  could  be  accomplished,  and  that  perseverance 
alone  was  needed  to  make  the  securing  of  the  cable 
an  absolute  certainty.  The  sight  of  the  long-lost 
rope  was  balm  to  the  eyes  of  all.  It  had  come  like 
a  bright  spirit  to  cheer  us  on  to  further  exertions — 
to  teU  us  that  all  our  labour  had  not  been  in  vain 
— and  that  we  should  yet  accomplish  what  we  so 
ardently  wished.  It  had  come  to  assure  us  that 
our  speculations  had  been  correct,  and  that  dyna- 
mometers spoke  the  truth. 

On  Saturday,  19th,  our  grapnel  was  dropped. 
By  4.15,  we  had  hooked,  and  began  to  haul  in; 
and  when  we  had  raised  the  cable  one  thousand 
fathoms  from  the  bottom,  Mr  Canning  determined 
to  buoy  the  bight,  which  operation  was  successfully 
accomplished  by  lu  o'clock,  for  the  reader  may  be 
sure  that  there  was  no  insecure  splicing  on  this 
occasion. 

On  22d,  we  lowered  our  grappling-rope  again, 
about  three  miles  west  of  bight  buoy ;  but  the 
ship  not  drifting  properly,  we  picked  up  again. — 
The  weather  was  now  unfavourable  to  work  till 
the  25th,  when  we  made  another  attempt ;  but  no 
sooner  was  our  grapnel  down,  than  we  discovered 
we  were  drifting  wrong ;  so  we  hauled  in  our  rone, 
shifted  our  position,  and  then  dropped  it  again. 
This  time,  although  drifting  in  the  right  direction, 
we  passed  over  the  line  of  cable  without  hooking 
anything.  These  incidents,  when  combined  with 
gloomy  weather,  were  anything  but  cheering,  and 
their  effects  were  soon  visible  on  the  spirits  of 
those  on  board.  'We  shall  never  see  Heart's 
Content  again,'  said  some  ;  others  considered  *  that 
we  might  as  well  turn  towards  England/  and 
stoutly  maintained  that  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
was  a  fit  place  only  for  convicts  of  the  lowest 
grade.  There  were  still  some  amongst  us,  however, 
who  cheerfully  held  out  that,  with  a  couple  of  days 
fine  weather  to  help  us,  we  should  yet  set  sail  for 
Heart's  Content  with  the  cable  of  1865  streaming 
from  our  stern.  The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in 
mind  that  our  two  consort-ships,  the  Albany  and 
Medxcay,  always  grappled  on  either  side  of  us,  the 
one  to  the  east  about  three  miles,  and  the  other  a 
like  distance  to  the  west;  but  owing  to  their 
extreme  unsteadiness  on  the  water,  their  grapplings 
were  not  successful,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  tbe  cable  was  broken  more  than  once 
during  their  endeavours  by  the  heavy  patchings  of 
these  ships.  It  was  the  great  aim  ot  Mr  Canning 
to  lift  the  cable  in  three  bights,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
strain  upon  it;  for  if  the  cable  were  raised  one 
thousand  fathoms  from  the  bottom  in  two  places 
six  miles  apart,  the  big  ship  might  go  midway 
between  these  points,  and  lift  a  bight  to  the  surface 
with  comparative  ease. 


At  1.30  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  August  27th,  we 
were  roused  from  sleep  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  and 
cheering,  and  soon  the  gladdening  news  arrived 
that  the  Albany  had  picked  up  the  end  of  the 
cable,  had  brought  it  to  the  surface  with  very  little 
strain,  and  had  buoyed  it,  ready  for  us  to  pick  up 
in  the  moming.  Here  was  exciting  news ;  no 
more  sleep  for  any  one  that  night.  All  were  on 
deck  at  an  early  nour  the  following  morning  in 
the  highest  of  spirits,  on  which,  however,  Captain 
Moriarty  soon  threw  a  damper  of  cold  water.  This 
gentleman,  after  observation,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  buoy  which  the  Albany  had  placed 
was  thirteen  miles  from  the  line  of  cable;  and 
although  it  certainly  held  a  bight  of  the  1865 
cable,  yet  this  bight  must  have  two  loose  ends,  or 
it  could  never  have  drifted  so  far  away.  This 
surmise  proved  to  be  correct,  for  on  picking  up 
the  buoy,  and  taking  the  cable  on  board,  it  was 
found  to  be  a  piece  only  two  miles  in  length.  The 
proper  explanation  of  this  disappointment  will 
probably  never  be  known,  for  whether  this  piece 
of  cable  had  been  broken  off  from  the  main  line 
by  the  heavy  pitching  of  the  smaller  ships  while 
grappling,  or  whether  it  was  a  piece  used  as  a 


buoy-rope  durin 
seemed  able  to 


the  expedition  of  1865,  no  one 
ecide,  although  the  generality  of 
opinion  rather  leaned  towards  the  former  hypo- 
thesis. To  add  to  our  disappointment  on  tins 
occasion,  Captain  Moriarty  declared  that  the  bight 
buoy,  placed  by  us  on  the  10th  inst,  had  shifted 
its  position,  and  was  fairly  adrift,  being  thus 
rendered  perfectly  useless;  for,  being  adrift,  it 
was  clear  that  it  no  longer  held  the  cable,  and, 
having  changed  its  position,  it  was  no  longer  of 
any  service  as  a  mark.  Our  hopes  were  once 
more  standing  at  zero.  All  the  previous  efforts 
to  accomplish  our  object  had  been  overturned  by 
the  mishaps  of  the  previous  day.  Our  bight 
buoy  had  gone,  and  we  had  but  too  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  at  the  spot  where  we  were 
grappling,  the  cable  was  broken  in  more  than 
one  place. 

On  28th,  we  grappled  twice,  and  both  times 
our  grapnel  passed  over  the  line  of  cable  without 
hooking  anything,  this  tending  to  prove  the 
supposition  that  the  cable  was  broken. 

Considering  these  facts,  it  was  determined  to 
change  our  ground,  and  move  eighty  miles  further 
to  the  eastward,  where  we  were  sure  that  no  loose 
pieces  of  cable  existed,  and  where  the  water  was 
a  trifle  more  shallow,  being  only  about  nineteen 
hundred  fathoms  in  depth.  We  reached  our  new 
ground  early  on  the  morning  of  August  30th, 
but  the  weather  was  too  unfavourable  to  allow 
of  any  operations  on  that  day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  on  Friday  31st,  we 
lowered  our  gTapnel,  and  began  to  drift.  We 
hooked  the  cable  early  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  raised  it  a  thousand  fathoms  from  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  and  retained  it  in  that  position  by 
means  of  a  buoy.  On  Saturday,  September  1,  the 
sky  was  blue,  and  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  a  mil  1- 

{>ond.  Here  was  the  very  day  for  which  we  had 
>een  longing.  The  Great  Eastern  and  the  Medway 
l>oth  lowered  their  grapnels  at  11  A.M. ;  the  great 
ship  being  placed  about  three  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  buoy,  and  the  Medway  a  like  distance 
west  of  the  Eastern.  Ten  minutes  after  the  Great 
Eastern's  grapnel  was  down,  the  strain  increased, 
and  it  was  jokingly  remarked  that 1  we  had  hooked 
I  the  cable.'   This,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  turned  out 
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to  be  true ;  and  as  the  strain  remained  unaltered 
till  6  p.m.,  Mr  Canning  gave  the  order  to  'pick  up.* 
By  7.30  we  had  raised  it  some  seven  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  bottom,  and  the  strain  still  shewed  that 
we  had  got  our  prize.  Just  at  this  time  the  Med- 
way  signalled  that  '  she  had  cable.'  On  receipt  of 
this  good  news,  Mr  Canning  at  once  stopped  all 
operations  on  board  the  Great  Eastern,  and  signalled 
back  to  the  Medway  '  to  haul  up  quick,  ana  break 
cable.'  These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  and 
at  10  P.M.  she  signalled  back :  '  Have  broken 
cable.'  On  the  instant  of  the  receipt  of  this  wel- 
come intelligence,  the  operation  of  picking  up  was 
resumed  on  board  the  Great  Eastern ;  and  as  each 
succeeding  fathom  of  the  grappling-rope  came  over 
the  drum,  our  hopes  rose  higher  and  higher,  espe- 
cially as  the  strain,  as  shewn  by  the  dynamometer, 
was  comparatively  small,  and  in  noway  sufficient 
to  injure  the  cable.  By  12.30  on  Sunday  morning, 
there  were  only  fifty  fathoms  to  come  ;  and  at  ten 


minutes  to  1  (shin's  time),  the  bight  of  the  cable 
appeared  above  the  water.  This  was  an  anxious 
moment,  since  all  who  had  seen  the  difficulties  of 
'  stoppering'  a  cable  feared  lest  some  accident  like 
that  which  occurred  under  similar  circumstances 
on  August  17,  should  arise  in  the  moment  of  victory 
to  mar  our  golden  prospects. 

An  experienced  man  was  lowered  in  a  bight  of  a 
rope  over  the  bow-sheaves  of  the  ship  on  to  one  of 
the  iron  guards  surrounding  the  hawse-pipes,  and 
from  this  position  he  managed,  but  not  without 
some  difficulty,  to  secure  the  eastern  side  of  the 
bight  of  the  cable.  The  next  task  was  to  liberate 
the  cable  from  the  grapnel,  a  work  by  no  means 
easy,  and  one  that  took  nearly  an  hour  to  accom- 
plish. While  these  necessary  works  were  being 
carried  on,  all  was  still  as  death ;  there  was  no 
cheering,  no  undue  enthusiasm,  to  distract  any  one 
from  his  duty.  Now  and  again,  the  voice  of  Mr 
Canning  could  be  heard  giving  an  order  to  the 
men  engaged  in  'stoppering,'  and  this,  together 
with  the  answering  'Ay,  ay,  sir,'  of  the  man 
below,  was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard.  All  the 
ship's  company  were  on  deck ;  this  was  no  time 
for  sleep.  Every  one  was  in  a  state  of  intense 
quiet  excitement  Every  face  bore  an  expression 
of  mingled  impatience  and  fear ;  impatience  for 
the  quick  completion  of  the  work,  and  fear  lest 
something  should  happen  to  prevent  that  com- 
pletion. It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  order  was 
given  to  pick  up  slowly,  and  the  drums  began  to 
revolve  for  the  last  time ;  and  it  was  half-past 
three  before  the  end  of  the  cable  was  got  into  the 
testing-room.  The  scene  in  the  testing-room  was 
at  once  solemn  and  exciting.  We  were  now  to 
learn  whether  or  not  we  had  been  labouring  in 
vain  for  the  last  three  weeks.  After  waiting  for 
some  time,  the  end  of  the  cable  is  brought  in, 
followed  by  Mr  Canning  and  Mr  Clifford.  In  half 
a  minute  more,  the  room  is  full,  th»  door  closed, 
and  all  eyes  fixed  on  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  as  he 
lays  bare  the  copper  wires  of  the  cable,  and  makes 
the  connection  with  his  instrument.  The  first 
signal  is  sent  to  Valentia,  and  the  little  light 
on  the  slide  of  Professor  Thomson's  galvanometer 
is  seen  to  move  briskly  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  then  come  to  a  stand-still.  We  all  wait 
breathlessly  for  a  reply,  but  none  comes.  Five 
minutes  elapse,  and  then  the  second  Bignal  is  sent. 
No  answer  again.  The  suspcuse  is  growing  really 
awful,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  another  five  minutes, 
a  third  signal  is  transmitted  ;  and  in  less  than  a 


minute,  the  light  is  seen  to  move  in  answer,  appa- 
rently of  its  own  accord,  and  Mr  Willoughby  Smith 
bursts  out  into  a  loud  cheer.  This  cheer  is  taken  up 
first  by  those  in  the  testing-room,  then  by  those  on 
the  deck  outBide,  and  lastly,  is  heard  to  reverberate 
from  the  engine-rooms  and  stoke-holes  below,  again 
and  again.  Hurrah !  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !  The 
cable  was  now  spliced  to  the  portion  we  had  on 
board.  To  effect  this,  the  cable  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  tank,  passed  through  the  paying-out  gear 
to  the  stern,  then  festooned  along  the  starboard  side 
of  the  ship,  outside  everything,  and  passed  in  again 
at  the  bows,  to  meet  the  end  awaiting  it  there.  The 
splice  was  completed  by  6.45,  and  passed  over  the 
bow  of  the  ship  into  the  sea ;  the  festoons  along 
the  side  were  then  all  let  go,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
we  were  once  more  actually  paying  out  cable  from 
the  stern,  and  making  the  best  of  our  way  towards 
Heart's  Content.  Those  who  had  toiled  so  unre- 
mittingly for  the  last  three  weeks  were  at  last 
rewarded  by  a  glorious  success.  Hopes,  fears,  and 
anxieties  were  now  at  an  end. 

This  was  truly  a  great  day  for  Mr  Canning,  who 
had  first  originated  the  idea  of  grappling  for  a  rope 
in  the  almost  unfathomable  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  who,  in  the  face  of  every  conceivable  dis- 
couragement, had  at  length  brought  his  experiment 
to  a  successful  termination,  and  converted  an  im- 
possibility into  an  accomplished  fact — a  fact  that 
will  ever  be  connected  with  his  name,  and  will 
tend  to  make  his  memory  glorious,  when  his  kind 
and  honest  face  has  been  forgotten. 

We  were  all  very  glad  to  be  once  more  in  receipt 
of  news  from  Europe  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
completion  of  the  splice,  Mr  Willoughby  Smith 
published  the  first  number  of  the  second  series  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Tekgraph.  Here  were  we,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  receiving  new*  from 
both  hemispheres  at  the  same  time.  When  we 
were  within  ten  miles  of  Heart's  Content,  a  fault 
occurred  in  the  cable,  which  became  instantly 
known  in  the  testing-room,  owing  to  Mr  Wil- 
loughby Smith's  excellently  devised  manner  of 
testing.  The  ship  was  at  once  stopped,  the  cable 
cut,  and  the  end  tested,  when,  to  our  unspeakable 
joy,  it  was  found  that  the  fault  had  not  gone  over- 
board, so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  through 
the  hazardous  process  of  'picking  up.'  In  three 
hours'  time,  the  splice  was  completed,  and  we  were 
going  ahead.  On  making  an  examination  of  the 
fault,  it  was  found  to  be  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  last  year:  a  piece  of  wire  driven  through  the 
cable  into  the  core.  How  the  wire  got  there,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 
By  twelve  o'clock  on  September  8,  we  were  at 

shore-end 


Heart's  Content ;  and  by  4  p.m.  the 
been  landed,  by  processes  exactly  similar  to  those 
described  before.  On  the  following  day,  we  set 
sail  once  more,  all  happy  at  the  thought  of  return- 
ing to  England,  where  many  a  loving  heart  was 
longing  to  greet  us.  The  journey  home  was  with- 
out any  very  remarkable  incident  On  Monday, 
September  17,  the  'Wandering  Warblers  of  the 
Atlantic'  had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  the 
grand  saloon  before  a  numerous  audience,  when 
was  performed  a  comic  operetta,  in  three  tableaux, 
entitled  Contentina,  or  the  Rope  I  the  Grapnel !  I 
and  the  Yankee  Boodle!!!  by  J.  C.  Deane  and 
G.  V.  Poore.  In  pleasantries  like  this  the  time 
passed  merrily  awav  until  we  arrived  at  Liverpool 
on  Wednesday  19th,  where  we  all  took  leave  of 
each  other,  and  returned  to  our  respective  homes. 
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all  proud  to  be  identified  with  an  undertaking 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  most  wonderful  which  even  this 
marvellous  age  has 


THE  CUKE  AND  THE  PEAS. 

Is  there  such  a  thing— I  ask  as  a  hesitating 
bachelor,  who  sometimes  contemplates  a  change — 
is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  married  man  who  is 
master  in  his  own  house  1  I  hate  lodgings ; 
living  well,  and  upon  food  which  appears  to 
nourish  me,  so  that  if  I  walk  fast,  or  hurry  up- 
stairs, I  am  apt  to  grow  a  little  giddy,  I  have 
lost  my  nerve  for  chambers.  Suppose  one  was  to 
have  a  fit  in  the  night!  Altogether,  I  prefer 
living  at  hotels,  especially  since  these  large  ones 
have  become  so  general.  Therein  one  goes  to 
bed  by  machinery,  one  has  reading-rooms,  with 
lending-library  books,  smoking-rooms,  billiard- 
rooms,  all  the  comforts  of  a  home  and  club  com- 
bined, in  fact;  and  one  can  travel  all  over  the 
civilised  world  without  getting  beyond  the  reach 
of  these  enormous  establishments,  which  are  obliged 
to  advertise  themselves  as  'Limited,'  just  as 
Alexander  the  modest  had  to  keep  a  slave  at  his 
ear  to  remind  him  that  he  was  mortal,  not  quite 
believing  it,  or  wishing  that  any  one  else  should 
do  SO. 

Still,  a  man  has  different  functions,  and  I  think, 
at  times,  that  perhaps  I  have  worked  up  my  palate 
and  digestive  organs  sufficiently,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  to  take  a  turn  at  ray  heart.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, want  to  forfeit  any  of  the  liberty  I  at  present 
enjoy,  and  wish  to  know  whether  I  can  possibly 
taste  connubial  felicity  and  freedom  at  the  same 
time.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  every  change  in 
life  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  risk  ;  I  might 
be  inclined  to  face  risk,  but  have  I  chance  at  all  ? 
One  puts  into  a  lottery  with  a  certain  amount  of 
confidence,  if  one  knows  a  man  who  once  drew  a 
prize  in  a  concern  conducted  by  the  same  people 
in  a  similar  manner ;  one  feels  tempted  to  stake 
money  at  German  watering-places,  because  one 
sees  others  winning,  and  actually  getting  paid ; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  subscribe  to  a  lottery  which  is 
all  blanks,  or  to  gamble  with  card-sharpers,  who 
would  not  allow  you  to  pick  out  the  queen  if  you 
could,  and  could  not  pay  you  if  you  did\ 

Therefore,  I  ask,  it  there  such  a  thing  as  a  man 
who  is  master  in  his  own  house  ?  If  I  could  only 
meet  with  one  well-authenticated  instance,  I  might 
run  the  risk  ;  but  instances  are  so  very  difficult  to 
authenticate,  and  in  some  half-dozen  most  promis- 
ing opportunities  I  have  had  for  investigation,  the 
theory  of  marital  authority  has  so  miserably  broken 
through. 

I  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  drunken, 
brutal  wife-beater  had  it  his  own  way,  at  all  events ; 
but  accidental  attendance  at  a  police-office  for 
several  weeks  taught  me  the  difference.  A  great 
ruffian  goes  through  a  good  deal  before  he  takes  to 
knocking  his  tyrant  down,  and  jumping  on  her. 
To  adduce  his  indefensible  conduct  in  proof  of  his 
mastership,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  bring  forward 
the  excesses  of  revolted  slaves  in  evidence  of  their 
being  the  oppressors,  not  the  oppressed.  Go  a  few 
steps  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and 
you  may  indeed  find  men  who  are  real  lords  over 


their  wives,  but  they  are  not  masters  of  their  own 
houses,  for  they  have  none. 

Besides,  no  gentleman  could  court  a  lady  by 
knocking  her  on  the  head  with  his  waddy  (or 
weapon  to  that  effect),  and  dragging  her  off  by 
the  hair  (not  to  mention  the  insecurity  of  her 
chignon)  to  the  woods.  To  lie  and  smoke  and 
sleep  all  day,  while  one's  wife  procured  food  and 
prepared  it,  would  not  be  so  baa  ;  but  to  have  to 
squat  on  one's  heels  all  night  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  in  one's  hand,  while  she  and  the  children 
slept,  would  be  as  indifferent  a  realisation  of  con- 
nubial bliss  as  that  common  in  Europe. 

In  early  youth,  I  always  respected  the  Turks,  as 
being  thoroughly  masters  of  their  own  houses ;  but 
it  seems,  from  recent  and  authentic  investigations, 
that  the  poor  fellows  are  the  worst  off  of  all, 
plurality  of  wives  meaning  so  many  more  hens  to 
peck  you.  Still  later  lasted  the  prestige  attached 
to  the  Mormon  settlement  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
but  the  facetious  Mr  Artemus  Ward  has  drawn  a 
picture  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Brigham  Young 
himself  not  at  all  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
impression  we  had  conceived  of  marital  omnipo- 
tence in  that  patriarchal  community.  One  would 
have  thought  that  a  polygamist  might  apply  the 
principle  of ' Divide  and  govern'  to  social  politics, 
were  it  not  that  Solomon  must  have  been  up  to 
that  as  well  as  all  other  stratagems,  and  he  certainly 
failed  nioet  signally.  Now,  lam  not  afflicted  with 
falae  modesty,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  supe- 
rior in  wisdom  to  Solomon.  Besides,  I  no  more 
want  a  harem  than  a  Btud.  What  I  sometimes 
feel  the  want  of  is  a  companion  at  meal-times,  a 
friend  to  travel  about  with  not  too  difficult  to  amuse, 
some  one  to  go  with  me  to  theatre  or  concert- 
room  and  chat  during  the  intervals  of  performance. 
I  am  tired  of  masculine  friends  with  whom  I 
have  no  community  of  interest ;  if  they  are  busy 
men,  they  soon  become  bores,  being  always  absorbed 
in  matters  which  I  do  not  care  for ;  if  they  are  idle 
men,  they  are  listless.  Female  friends  suit  me 
very  much  better,  but  their  society  stimulates  this 
yearning  I  have  towards  matrimony  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  tremble. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  striking  my  colours  twice 
last  autumn,  first  at  Scarborough,  and  then  at  Spa, 
and  both  times  to  widows ;  but  I  managed  to  hoist 
my  sails  and  escape  by  a  hairbreadth  on  each 
occasion. 

My  friend  Smith  laughs  at  me.  '  Pooh  ! '  says 
he ;  'it 's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  rule  a 
woman :  you  have  only  to  be  firm  and  kind.'  But 
Smith  dare  no  more  take  me  home  with  him  to 
dinner  without  leave  first  asked  and  obtained  than 
he  dare  smoke  in  his  own  drawing-room,  or  commit 
an  assault  on  Jem  Mace. 

Brown  laughs  to  scorn  the  idea  of  his  being  ruled 
by  his  wife,  and  he  certainly  blusters  and  grumbles 
about  all  his  household  arrangements  in  a  way 
wluch  makes  his  friends  feel  quite  uncomfortable, 
and  Mrs  Brown  takes  it  all  in  a  very  humble  and 
submissive  manner.  But  how  is  it  that  Brown 
goes  so  much  into  solemn  society  ?  Why  is  ho 
always  struggling  to  get  into  a  set  which  he  thinks 
a  little  higher  than  his  present  one?  All  who 
know  Brown  are  aware  that  he  hates  formal  part  ies, 
and  that  he  thoroughly  despises  the  vulgar  ambi- 
tion which  leads  men  to  drop  their  friends  if  thev 
think  that  they  can  supply  their  places  with 
acquaintances  who  are  richer  or  more  lnfluentially 
connected.  Can  the  mere  act  of  marriage  have 
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altered  nil  his  tastes  and  sentiments  ?  Pooh !  I 
want  better  evidence  than  his :  the  most  obedient 
dog  I  ever  possessed,  the  only  one  who  would  sit 
up  for  long  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  growled 
and  snarled  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
performance. 

I  turn  my  eyes  hopelessly  round  the  civilised 
world.  To  France,  where  the  women  of  the  middle 
classes  keep  the  purse  and  manage  the  business, 
allowing  their  husbands  a  franc  or  two,  when  good, 
to  go  and  spend  at  the  cafe  ;  while,  as  for  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  one  may  believe  the  plays 
and  novels  which  profess  to  portray  Parisian  society, 
female  supremacy  has  brought  their  matrimonial 
relations  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  One 
cannot  imagine  an  Italian  or  a  Spaniard  in  any 
other  than  a  humble  attitude  in  the  presence  of  the 
fair.  The  Germans  are  sure  to  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  sex  that  holds  possession  of  the 
kitchen  and  pickled-cabbage  cupboard.  As  for 
America,  a  country  unprejudiced  by  the  romantic 
traditions  of  the  middle  ages,  a  land  professing  to 
uphold  the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  her  one 
great  institution,  she  is  in  the  worst  plight  of  all. 
Unless  we  marry  a  woman,  wo  are  pretty  free 
here,  but  it  seems  that  anything  in  a  gown  can 
*  fag '  anything  in  a  coat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  You  are  apt  to  be  called  upon  to  give  up 

{rour  seat,  your  room,  your  dinner ;  to  see  after 
uggage,  to  nurse  a  baby,  anything,  by  any  woman, 
whether  you  ever  saw  her  before  or  not.  And  you 
must  obey.  No,  if  a  man  can't  be  master  of  his 
own  house  in  England,  he  certainly  cannot  any- 
where else. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  not  only  do  I  find  it 
impossible  to  discover  a  practical  instance,  I  cannot 
see,  theoretically,  how  a  man  should  be  what 
I  want  to  find  him  in  this  matter ;  if  he  loves 
his  wife,  he  is  anxious  to  please  her,  and  of 
course  she  can  wheedle  him.  If  he  does  not,  he  is 
anxious  to  conceal  that  fact,  probably  from  her, 
certainly  from  the  world  in  general ;  and  there  is 
a  weak  point  for  her  to  work  upon ! 

Though  history  and  tradition  are  silent  upon  the 
matter,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  a 
woman  who  first  found  out  that  you  might  guide  a 
horse  with  a ,  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  a  biUl  by  a 
ring  through  his  nose. 

Now,  the  intelligent  reader,  who  has  had  experi- 
ence of  the  art  of  leading  up  to  a  story,  must  have 
become  aware  that  I  have  got  an  anecdote  to  relate. 
He  is  quite  right  In  the  course  of  my  studies  upon 
my  favourite  topic— for  I  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  life  in  hunting  for  some  precedent 
of  better  authenticity  than  the  tri;ds  of  Patient 
Grizzle — I  found  a  narrative,  in  an  old  book  of 
French  Memoirs,  of  a  certain  euro  of  St  Opportune, 
which  bears  upon  the  subject,  but  which  only 
tends  to  strengthen  me  in  my  determination  to 
'  bear  the  ills  I  have,'  rather  than  4  fly  to  others  that 
[by  personal  experience]  I  know  not  of.' 

Take  note,  if  you  please,  that  I  do  not  condemn 
the  present  state  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes. 
I  do  not  by  aiiY  means  assert  that  it  is  good  for  a 
man  to  have  his  own  way  in  everything.  I  only 
know  that  I  have  been  used  to  it  from  twenty-one 
to — say  forty-one  ;  and  that  I  have  no  notion 
of  substituting  any  one  else's  will,  however 
charming  the  wilier,  for  it. 

Hut  this  is  the  anecdote.  There  was  once  a  cure 
of  St  Opportune,  who  was  very  different  from  the 
conventional  idea  of  a  priest,  being  tall,  thin,  and 


delicate-looking ;  a  man  with  a  stoop,  though  he 
was  still  young,  and  much  given  to  all  lawful 
study.  He  lived  in  an  age  which  has  long  passed 
away,  yet  he  vras  behind  it,  for  he  held  most  anti- 
quated opinions  upon  the  obedience  which  is  due 
from  wives  to  their  husbands,  and  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  what  St  Paul  had  said  upon  the  subject 
was  to  be  taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  that  no 
allowance  could  be  made  for  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
different  nations,  but  that  all  infringement  of  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  apostle  for  the  guidance  of 
those  in  the  holy  state  was  sinfuL 

He  found  his  exhortations  treated  with  unbecom- 
ing levity,  and  thereupon  became,  of  course,  more 
and  more  earnest  upon  the  subject,  till  at  last  he 
laid  rather  too  much  stress  upon  this  one  offence,  to 
the  overlooking  of  others.  But  he  did  not  become 
unpopular  upon  this  account,  rather  the  reverse  ; 
for  the  men  naturally  felt  great  respect  for  a  pastor 
who  pleaded  their  cause  so  eloquently,  and  im- 
pressed upon  their  wives  that  submission  to  their 
will  was  their  first  and  most  solemn  duty  ;  while 
the  women  of  his  congregation  were  glad  to  have 
slight  attention  paid  to  the  confession  of  other 
sins  of  which  they  were  ashamed,  and  the  full 
phials  of  clerical  wrath  poured  out  upou  one  which 
they  had  the  consolation  of  feeling  assured  was 
shared  by  their  entire  sex. 

But  that  which  most  vexed  the  good  cure  was 
the  bonlwmie  with  which  some  of  the  husbands 
amongst  his  parishioners  submitted  to  the  rule  of 
their  wives,  and  the  blind  infatuation  which  caused 
others, who  were  equally  tame  to  fancy  that  their 
will  was  law,  and  that  the  very  women  who  led 
them  by  their  noses  were  their  devoted  slaves, 

Provoked  by  these  last  especially,  he  one  day 
addressed  his  congregation,  after  the  sermon,  thus  : 
'  My  garden  has  been  remarkably  fruitful  this  year, 
especially  in  peas.  Magnificent  peas  they  are — the 
best  I  have  yet  seen ;  and  I  here  offer  a  prize  of 
as  many  peas  as  he  can  carry  away  with  him  to 
any  married  man  amongst  you  who  can  make  it 
clear  to  me  that  he  is  not  under  subjection  to  his 
wife.' 

Peas  were  valuable,  the  parishioners  of  St 
Opportune  were  poor,  and,  as  a  rule,  confident  in 
their  marital  supremacy,  so  that  there  were  many 
applicants  for  the  prize.  But  the  cure,  trained 
by  the  duties  of  the  confessional,  was  a  keen  hand 
at  cross-examination,  and  under  his  home-thrusts 
and  pertinent  questions,  claim  after  claim  was 
upset,  and  the  candidates  sent  awav  abashed  and 
discomfited. 

At  last  came  a  porter,  an  obstinate,  sturdy  fellow, 
who  was  confident  that  he  at  least  had  the  whip- 
hand  of  his  wife.  The  curd  questioned  him  closely, 
but  all  his  answers  were  straightforward  and  satis- 
factory. Even  upon  the  rock  which  had  upset  the 
pretensions  of  many  who  had  seemed  in  a  lair  way 
to  land  safely,  the  cabaret,  he  did  not  split  No, 
he  went  to  the  wine-shop  or  stopped  at  home,  got 
drunk  or  kept  sober,  just  as  he  pleased.  His  wife 
had  not  a  word  to  say  to  it. 

4  Well,'  said  the  cure,  4 1  am  glad  that  I  have  one 
man  in  my  parish  who  knows  how  to  be  master  in 
his  own  house.  Come  to-morrow  morning,  and 
fetch  your  peas.' 

So  the  next  day  the  porter  came  to  the  euro's 
house  with  a  small  sack,  which  he  began  to  fill. 

4  You  should  have  brought  a  larger  one,'  said  the 
cure. 
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'  Well,  now,'  replied  the  porter,  pausing  in  his 
task, 1 1  should  have  done  so,  only  my  wile  would 
not  let  me.' 

i       *  Ha ! '  cried  the  cure  :  1  let  my  peas  alone,  my 
man !' 
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CHAPTER  XLL— A  MADWOMAN'S  REVENGE. 

Night  after  night,  with  quiet,  stealthy  patience, 
the  woman  Mane  laboured  at  the  task  she  had  set 
herself  to  do.  But  it  was  not  every  night  that  she 
could  so  work,  for  there  were  quick  ears  at  White 
Grange ;  more  than  once  she  had  been  surprised 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Peg  Orchard,  her  youthful  jailer,  who  slept  in  the 
next  room,  and  who  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
rasping  of  Marie's  knife  against  the  iron  window- 
bars  ;  and  on  one  occasion  old  Nathan  himself  hod 
put  in  a  sudden  appearance,  carrying  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand ;  but  Marie  was  far  too  alert 
and  wary  to  be  caught  at  work,  and  was  always 
found  in  bed  by  her  nocturnal  visitors,  and  to  all 
appearance,  asleep.  So  it  was  only  when  the 
wintry  wind,  blowing  shrilly  round  the  exposed 
Grange,  shook  the  crazy  old  building  in  its  burly 
arms,  causing  doors  and  windows  to  rattle  and 
creak,  and  haunting  the  dark  wakefulness  of  such 
of  the  inmates  as  could  not  sleep  with  strange  weird 
noises,  never  heard  at  other  times,  that  she  could 
labour  at  her  task  with  any  degree  of  safety.  And 
now  that  task  was  all  but  done.  With  the  old 
knife  which  she  had  picked  up  by  stealth  in  the 
orchard,  she  had  sawn  through,  two  of  the  iron 
bars  with  which  one  of  the  windows  was  secured, 
or  so  nearly  through  them  that  two  or  three  hours 
more  would  see  her  labour  accomplished.  Had 
not  the  bars  been  rusted  and  corroded  with  age, 
they  would  probably  have  baffled  all  her  efforts 
with  the  feeble  means  at  her  command ;  but  such 
as  they  were,  she  had  overcome  every  difficulty, 
and  now  her  reward  seemed  almost  within  her 
grasp. 

She*  hod  been  working  for  freedom.  To  get 
away,  anywhere,  out  of  that  horrible  prison,  in 
which  she  had  been  shut  up  for  so  many  weary, 
weary  weeks,  was  the  one  absorbing  idea  that  filled 
her  secret  thoughts  by  day  and  night.  What  she 
should  do,  after  getting  away — what  was  to  become 
of  her,  without  money  or  friends,  at  that  bleak 
season  of  the  year,  was  a  thought  that  rarely 
troubled  her :  that  one  passionate  longing  to  escape 
absorbed  all  the  little  mental  energy  that  was  left 
her  in  these  latter  days.  Whenever  she  tried  to 
look  forward,  to  calculate  future  probabilities,  there 
rose  before  her  mental  vision  a  dim  blurred  picture, 
in  which  everything  shewed  indistinctly,  as  though 
seen  through  a  mist  that  was  far  too  dense  for  her 
wearied  aching  brain  to  penetrate.  It  was  always 
the  same,  too,  when  she  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and 
stuffing  her  fingers  into  her  ears,  tried  to  think  out 
some  scheme  of  vengeance  upon  the  arch-enemy  of 
her  life.  She  knew  that  Duplessis  was  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  her ;  she  had  heard  his  voice  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  although  she  had  never 
seen  him  since  the  first  night  of  her  incarceration  ; 
and  the  sound  had  filled  her  with  such  a  secret  but 
intense  fury,  that  had  she  been  able  to  reach  him, 
she  would  have  flown  at  his  throat  like  some 
savage  creature  of  the  woods.  Yet,  with  all  her 
hatred  of  the  man,  whenever  she  tried  to  work  out 
to  a  definite  issue  the  feelings  with  which  she 
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regarded  him,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  she  should  be  once  more  a  free  woman, 
strove  to  trace  mentally  the  outline  of  some  scheme 
by  means  of  which  she  should  wipe  off- at  once  and 
for  ever  the  accumulated  score  of  many  years,  her 
feeble  brain  would  again  play  her  false  ;  and  how- 
ever hard  she  might  strive  to  retain  her  gripe  of 
them,  her  thoughts  would  begin  to  slide  and  veer, 
and  crash  one  against  another,  like  icebergs  in  a 
troubled  sea ;  and  then  the  inevitable  fog  would 
swoop  suddenly  down,  and  everything  would 
become  blurred  and  dim  ;  and  she  would  wake 
from  her  reverie  with  a  start,  and  a  childish  treble 
laugh,  and  set  to  work  with  renewed  assiduity  at 
the  dressing  of  her  dolls.  But  when  midnight 
came  round,  and  all  the  house  was  still,  then  she 
seemed  an  altogether  different  creature  as  she 
crouched  on  the  window-scat,  with  her  knife  in 
her  hand,  labouring  slowly  and  steadily,  with  a 
sort  of  concentrated  ferocity  of  patience,  in  which 
there  was  no  trace  of  a  weakened  intellect. 
'  You  and  L  cher  Henri,  have  a  heavy  account  to 
settle,'  she  would  then  often  murmur  to  herself. 
'  It  is  a  debt  of  long  standing,  and  must  be  paid 
to  the  uttermost  farthing.' 

The  night  fixed  upon  by  Duplessis  as  the  one 
for  the  secret  expedition  of  himself  and  Antoine 
to  Belair,  was  also  the  one  on  which  Marie  had 
decided,  provided  the  weather  were  favourable,  to 
carry  out  her  long- cherished  plan  of  escape.  ' 
During  the  afternoon  there  was  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
just  sufficient  to  whiten  the  moorlands,  but  not 
deep  enough,  except  here  and  there,  where  it  had 
drifted,  to  impede  walking.  As  night  set  in,  a 
keen  northerly  breeze  sprang  up,  which  crisped 
the  fallen  flakes,  and  whistled  shrilly  round  the 
old  Grange,  grumbling  hoarsely  in  the  chimneys, 
and  trying  the  fastenings  of  door  and  window,  and 
making  the  madwoman's  heart  beat  high  with 
hope.  If  only  it  would  last  till  an  hour  after 
midnight  I  She  went  to  bed  as  usual  about  ten 
o'clock  :  she  could  trust  to  her  instinct  to  awake 
at  the  first  stroke  of  twelve.  When  Peg  Orchard 
left  her  that  night,  Marie  called  the  girl  back  after 
she  had  got  outside  the  door,  to  give  her  another 
kiss.  Then  she  got  into  bed,  and  in  five  minutes 
was  soundly  asleep  ;  but  before  the  clock  on  the 
staircase  had  done  striking  twelve,  she  was  as 
wide  awake  as  ever  she  had  been  in  her  life.  She 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  listened  intently.  The  wind 
seemed,  if  anything,  more  blustering  than  ever. 
How  lucky  that  was  !  She  would  have  dearly 
liked  to  scream  in  chorus  with  its  wild  free  music, 
so  light-hearted  did  she  feel ;  but  she  bit  one  of 
her  fingers  instead  till  the  purple  teeth-marks 
made  a  deep  indented  ring  round  it.  Then  she 
slipped  noiselessly  out  of  bed,  and  crept  to  the 
door,  and  put  her  ear  to  the  keyhole.  Diable! 
they  were  not  all  in  bed  yet,  those  beasts  there ! 
She  could  distinguish  a  faint  murmur  of  voices 
below  stairs  ;  and  presently  a  door  opened,  and 
the  voices  grew  louder,  and  then  she  recognised 
them  for  the  voices  of  Duplessis  and  Antoine  ;  and 
she  snarled  in  the  dark,  as  she  listened  to  thciu, 
like  some  ferocious  animal.  She  could  not  distin- 
guish a  word  that  was  said,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
the  two  men  seemed  to  go  out  at  the  front  door, 
and  then  everything  but  the  wind  was  still.  For 
a  full  hour  longer,  she  grouched  against  the  door, 
except  for  her  breathing,  as  rigid  and  motion- 
less as  a  mummy ;  listening,  with  all  her  senses  on 
the  alert ;  but  the  dead  silence  inside  the  house  was 
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unbroken  by  any  sound  that  owed  its  origin  to 
human  agency.  When  the  clock  struck  one,  she 
rose  up,  as  silent  as  a  shadow,  and  stretched  out 
her  cramped  arms,  and  pushed  the  tangled  ends  of 
hair  out  of  her  eyes,  and  began  to  set  about  her 
great  achievement.  An  hours  quiet  steady  labour 
with  her  jagged  blade,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  first  great  obstacle  was  overcome  ;  the  two 
bars,  sawn  completely  through,  came  away  from 
their  places,  and  were  carefully  deposited  oy  her 
on  the  floor.  The  window  was  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground,  but  that  was  a  difficulty 
readily  overcome.  Taking  the  sheets  and  coverlet 
off  the  bed,  she  dexterously  twisted  and  knotted 
them  into  a  stout  serviceable  rope,  one  end  of 
which  she  proceeded  to  fasten  round  the  stump  of 
one  of  the  bars,  while  the  other  end  hung  down 
outside  nearly  to  the  ground.  But  little  now 
remained  to  be  done.  Having  inducted  herself 
into  a  little  more  clothing  than  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  for  some  time  past,  but  still 
with  her  favourite  red  flannel  dressing-robe  out- 
side, and  with  a  white  handkerchief  thrown  over 
her  head,  and  tied  under  her  chin,  she  felt  herself 
thoroughly  equipped  for  her  undertaking.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  was  a  rude  box,  in  which  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  her  dolls,  and  the 
little  scraps  of  finery  out  of  which  their  dresses 
were  manufactured.  One  by  one  she  took  up  the 
puppets  and  kissed  them  tenderly.  « I  am  going 
to  leave  you,  my  pretty  ones/  she  murmured. 
'You  will  look  for  me  to-morrow,  but  I  shall  not 
be  here.  I  am  going  a  long,  long  journey; 
whither,  as  yet,  I  hardly  know ;  but  out  into  the 
snow  and  cold  wind,  where  youT  tender  little  buds 
of  life  would  quickly  perish.  I  leave  you  to  the 
care  of  that  good  child,  Peg.  She  will  attend  to 
you  when  I  shall  be  far  away.  And  now,  adieu  ! 
I  love  not  to  part  from  you,  but  freedom  is  before 
me,  and  I  cannot  stay.  Adieu!  my  little  ones, 
adieu !' 

#  She  shut  down  the  lid  of  the  box  with  a  weary 
sigh,  and  then  stood  thinking,  or  trying  to  think, 
for  the  effort  was  almost  a  futile  one,  with  her 
hands  pressed  tightly  across  her  temples ;  but 
whatever  the  idea  might  be  that  she  was  striving 
to  grasp,  it  was  gone  before  she  could  seize  it,  so, 
with  an  impatient  little  '  Pouf ! '  she  dismissed  the 
subject  from  her  mind.  One  more  pull,  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  knots  she  had  made  in  her  rope  ; 
she  took  up  her  knife,  kissed  it,  and  stuck  it  in 
her  girdle  ;  and  then  she  crept  through  the  open 
window,  and  taking  the  rope  in  both  hands,  slid 
nimbly  to  the  ground,  and  felt  that  she  was  free. 
There  must  have  been  a  sort  of  mental  intoxication 
in  the  feeling,  for  no  sooner  had  she  reached  the 
ground  than  she  went  down  on  her  knees,  and 
seizing  her  short  black  hair  in  both  hands,  as 
though  to  steady  herself  in  some  measure,  she 
gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  horrible  silent  laughter,  a 
sort  of  laughter  that  was  largely  mingled  with 
ferocity,  and  which  seemed  almost  to  tear  her  in 
two,  so  violent  was  it,  leaving  her  breathless  and 
exhausted  when  it  died  out,  which  it  did  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  '  I 've  not  been  so  gay 
for  a  long  time,'  she  murmured,  as  she  gathered 
herself  up,  and  set  her  face  towards  the  open 
moors.  'I  could  sing,  to-night ;  I  could  dance— 
oh,  how  I  could  dance !  only  it  would  not  be 
decorous  in  a  lady  circumstanced  as  I  am.' 

The  window  through  which  she  had  escaped 
was  at  the  back  of  the  nouse,  and  Marie  now  found 


herself  in  the  rick-yard,  as  it  was  called,  from 
which  a  gate  opened  at  once  on  to  the  moors. 
One  source  of  disquietude  was  removed  from  her 
mind :  she  knew  tnat  Duke,  the  great  house-dog, 
had  gone  with  one  of  the  young  men  to  a  distant 
fair  ;  Peg  had  told  her  so ;  so  there  was  no  fear  of 
an  encounter  with  him.  Just  outside  the  rick- 
yard  gate,  Marie's  eye  was  caught  by  something, 
and  she  stopped  for  a  moment  to  think.  What 
she  saw  was  a  small  grindstone,  placed  there  for 
the  use  of  the  household.  Next  minute,  the  stone 
was  going  slowly  round,  with  the  blade  of  Marie's 
knife  pressed  against  its  surface. 

She  went  on  her  way  after  a  time,  walking  across 
the  moors  in  a  direct  line  from  the  back  of  the 
Grange.  The  night  was  clear  and  frosty.  The 
heavy  snow-clouds  had  broken  here  and  there,  and 
through  the  wide  rifts  the  stars  were  shining 
brightly.  From  snow  and  stars  together,  there 
came  quite  as  much  light  as  Marie  needed,  and  she 
went  onward  without  hesitation,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  whither  her  errant  footsteps  might  lead 
her ;  knowing  and  caring  only  that  every  step 
forward  removed  her  so  much  further  from  the 
abhorred  prison  she  had  just  left.  She  was  not 
greatly  troubled  by  any  thoughts  of  pursuit ;  she 
knew  that,  in  all  probability,  her  escape  would,  not 
be  discovered  till  daybreak,  by  which  time  she 
should  be  long  miles  away  ;  and  she  had  all  a 
lunatics  faith  in  her  own  cunning  and  ability  to 
outwit  her  enemies.  She  was  the  sole  living  wing 
to  be  seen  on  that  white  desert ;  but  the  loneliness 
of  the  situation  had  no  terrors  for  her,  and  she 
went  calmly  on  her  way,  singing  now  and  again  a 
verse  from  some  chanson  descriptive  of  the  loves  of 
Corvdon  and  Phyllis  &  la  Franfait*. 

She  had  left  the  Grange  a  mile  or  more  behind 
her,  and  now  the  road,  or  rude  footpath,  for  it  was 
nothing  more,  to  which  she  had  kept,  dipping  from 
the  higher  levels  of  the  moor,  began  to  tend  gently 
downward ;  as  it  did  so,  the  sound  of  falling 
water  took  her  ear,  and  in  a  little  while  she  came 
to  a  deep  cleft  or  ravine  in  the  hillside,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  little  stream,  whose  voice  the 
frost  had  notyet  succeeded  in  silencing,  was  brawl- 
ing noisily.  This  gash  in  the  fair  hillside  evidently 
resulted  from  some  throe  of  nature  countless  ages 
ago.  It  was  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide.  Both  its 
sides  formed  sheer  precipices  of  black  rock,  as 
bare  and  devoid  of  verdure  as  on  the  day  they  were 
first  laid  open  to  the  sky ;  but  the  margin  of  the 
ravine  was  fringed  here  and  there  with  thickets  of 
stunted  shrubs.  The  path  traversed  by  Marie  led 
direct  to  this  ravine,  across  which  a  rude  foot-bridge 
had  been  thrown,  to  accommodate  the  inmates  of 
the  Grange,  for  this  was  the  nearest  way  down  to 
the  high-road  in  the  valley  leading  to  certain  out- 
lying villages  where  the  family  at  the  Grange  had 
sometimes  business  to  transact,  and  effected,  as 
regards  those  places,  a  saving  of  nearly  three  miles 
over  the  orthodox  road;  besides  which,  if  there  was 
a  heterodox  road  to  anywhere,  old  Nathan  Orchard 
was  just  the  man  to  take  such  road  from  choice. 
This  bridge  over  the  ravine  was  of  a  very  primitive 
character,  consisting  as  it  did  of  nothing  more 
permanent  than  a  few  strands  of  rope  stretched 
across,  and  fastened  on  each  side  to  the  stumps  of 
trees,  with  cross-strands  of  thinner  rope,  over  which 
were  laid  a  few  pieces  of  planking,  pierced  at  the 
comers,  and  tied  with  strong  wire  to  the  cords 
below.    As  a  further  security,  a  hand-rail  of  stout 
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rope  was  stretched  from  side  to  side  about  three 
feet  above  the  bridge  itself.  To  any  person  with 
weak  nerves,  the  crossing  of  this  rude  bridge,  which 
began  to  sway  in  an  alarming  manner  the  moment 
you  set  foot  on  it,  was  not  unattended  with  danger, 
seeing  that  a  single  false  step  would  serve  to  pre- 
cipitate you  to  the  bottom,  and  leave  but  little 
chance  of  your  being  found  alive  afterwards  ;  but 
such  as  it  was,  it  had  served  the  family  at  the 
Grange  for  many  years,  and  was  likely  to  last  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mane  stepped  fearlessly  on  to  the  bridge,  and 
pausing  when  she  reached  the  middle  of  it,  took 
hold  of  the  hand-rope,  and  leaning  over,  gazed 
down  into  the  dim  caldron  at  her  feet  Eastward, 
the  moon  was  rising  over  heathery  hills,  and  the 
clouds  fell  away  before  it  as  it  slowly  clomb 
the  great  azure  plains,  and  little  by  little  all  the 
wild  features  of  the  scene  were  lighted  up  under 
the  eyes  of  the  madwoman.  She  could  see  the 
black  riven  sides  of  the  gorge,  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  torn  asunder  only  an  hour  ago ;  she  could 
see  the  glinting  of  the  white  water  where  it  tumbled 
over  a  ledge  of  rock  some  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  again,  as  it  seethed  and  bubbled  angrily  among 
the  jagged  granite  teeth  with  which  its  after-course 
was  thickly  strewn  ;  and  as  she  gazed  and  listened, 
the  voice  of  the  water  seemed  to  syllable  itself  into 
words  intended  for  her  ear  alone.  '  Come  to  me, 
come  to  me,'  it  seemed  to  say ;  'here  'tis  ever 
sweet  to  be— sweet  to  be.'  Nothing  more;  only 
those  few  words,  over  and  over  again,  in  a  sort 
of  murmurous  sing-song,  that  awoke  vague 
echoes  in  her  brain.  The  water  spoke  to  her  as 
plainly  as  she  had  ever  heard  human  voice  speak. 
The  danger,  and  she  seemed  to  know  it,  lay  in  the 
perpetual  iteration  of  the  words, '  Come  to  me,'  the 
effect  of  which  upon  her  excitable  nerves  was  to 
work  her  up  into  a  sort  of  dreamy  ecstasy,  which 
might  not  improbably  culminate  in  her  striving 
to  obey  the  invitation  by  leaping  headlong  from 
the  bridge  into  the  gulf  below.  She  strove,  how- 
ever, to  break  through  the  spell  that  was  being 
woven  over  her,  dragging  herself  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  as  though  she  were  being  plucked 
at  behind  by  invisible  hands,  from  the  spot  where 
she  had  been  standing,  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
and  stumbling  forward  on  her  knees  the  moment 
she  felt  herself  on  firm  ground. 

'  Sorceress,  I  have  escaped  thee ! '  she  cried  aloud. 
'  I  will  not  obey  thy  summons.  Thy  silvery  voice 
would  lure  me  to  destruction.  But  hark  !  I  hear 
another  voice.  One  whom  I  know  well  is  coming 
this  way,  and  he  must  not  see  me.   Hush ! ' 

Still  kneeling,  and  with  upraised  finger  in  the 
act  of  listening,  all  the  pulses  of  her  being  seemed 
to  stand  still  for  a  moment,  while  she  waited  to 
hear  again  the  voice  which  had  startled  her.  It 
came  again,  and  this  time  nearer  than  before. 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  whose  voice  it  was  ; 
and  as  its  familiar  tones  fell  on  Marie's  ear,  she 
forgot  all  about  the  water-sprite's  invitation — 
forgot  everything  except  the  one  fact,  that  the 
man  whom  she  hated  with  all  a  lunatics  intensity 
of  hate  was  close  beside  her,  and  that  there  were 
now  no  stone  walls,  no  iron  bars  l>etween  them 
two.  As  she  realised  fully  that  this  was  indeed 
so,  a  great  wave  of  tire  seemed  to  sweep  across  her 
brain  ;  and  all  at  once  the  moon  looked  blood-red, 
and  the  stars  took  the  same  colour,  and  all  her 
muscles  seemed  to  harden,  and  her  fingers  began 
to  grope  instinctively  for  the  haft  of  her  knife. 


There  was  a  thick  clump  of  underwood  growing 
close  to  the  spot  where  she  was  kneeling,  ana 
partly  overhanging  the  brink  of  the  ravine.  She 
was  only  just  in  time  to  reach  the  shelter  of  these 
shrubs,  when  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man 
came  into  view  above  the  opposite  slope  of  the 
hill ;  and  the  same  instant  the  handsome,  crafty 
face  of  Duplessis  was  evanescently  lighted  up  by 
the  blaze  of  a  fusee,  as  the  Canadian  paused  for 
a  moment  in  the  act  of  lighting  another  cigar.  As 
he  did  so,  he  spoke  again,  addressing  himself  to 
Antoine,  who  was  toiling  painfully  up  some 
distance  behind  his  master :  ( Another  little  pull, 
my  cabbage,  and  we  shall  be  on  level  ground,  and 
then  half  an  hour's  brisk  walking  will  take  us  to 
the  Grange.  An  hour  of  this  exercise  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast,  would  soon  bring  down  that 
overfed  carcass  of  thine  to  something  like  reason- 
able proportions.' 

*  Oh,  Monsieur  Henri,'  panted  Antoine,  '  but  it 
is  cruel,  my  faith,  to  drag  persons  of  delicate 
stomach  up  these  precipices!  Why  wasn't  the 
world  made  without  hills  ?  It  would  have  been  a 
much  pleasanter  place  to  live  in  than  it  is  now.' 
The  glowing  tip  of  the  cigar  was  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  madwoman  bidden  in  the 
thicket.  'But  with  regard  to  La  Chatte  Bougt,' 
continued  Antoine^  '  has  Monsieur  given  my  pro- 
position due  consideration?  It  is  simple,  it  is 
safe,  it  is  effectual.  Let  Monsieur  go  to  Paris  and 
enjoy  himself,  and  leave  Antoine  to  clip  the  claws 
of  La  Chatte.' 

'  SciUrat  I '  hissed  the  madwoman  from  her 
hiding-place.  'La  Chatte  would  like  to  drink 
thyheart's  blood ! ' 

The  glowing  tip  was  very  close  now.  Duplessis, 
with  one  foot  on  the  bridge,  and  one  still  on  firm 
ground,  paused  for  an  instant  to  answer  Antoine. 

'  Take  care,  my  infant,'  he  said  laughingly,  '  that 
she  doesn't  claw  thine  eyes  out  in  the  process.' 
With  that  he  took  hold  of  the  hand-rope,  and 
came  forward,  step  by  step,  slowly  and  cautiously. 
The  frail  structure  bent  and  swayed  under  his 
weight  in  a  way  that  might  well  have  alarmed  a 
man  of  weaker  nerve.  He  had  reached  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  when  he  looked  up  suddenly,  for  the 
dry  branches  of  brushwood  were  cracking,  as  if 
some  one  were  hidden  among  them ;  and  then  he 
saw  that  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  woman  of 
whom  he  had  just  been  speaking.  She  rose  before 
him  like  an  avenging  spirit,  her  eyes  blazing  with 
madness,  and  her  white  face  distorted  with  an 
intensity  of  hate  such  as  no  words  could  have 
expressed. 

'  I  am  here,  Henri  Duplessis,'  she  said ; '  here — 
comprends  tu?  and  thv  prisoner  no  longer.  The 
hour  of  our  reckoning  has  come  at  last ! ' 

Her  fingers  were  still  nervously  seeking  some- 
thing in  the  folds  of  the  shawl  that  confined  her 
waist ;  and  as  she  spoke,  she  moved  a  step  or  two 
forward.  So  unlooked  for,  so  utterly  unexpected 
was  the  apparition  of  this  woman,  that  for  once 
Duplessis  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  As  Marie 
made  a  step  forward,  he  took  one  backward  ;  and 
as  he  did  so,  his  foot  slipped  off  the  narrow  plank 
on  which  he  was  standing,  thickly  crusted  as  it 
was  with  frozen  snow.  He  slipped  and  fell,  with 
a  wild,  inarticulate  cry  of  horror  ;  but  as  his  feet 
slid  from  under  him,  he  clutched  convulsively  at 
the  hand-rope,  which  yielded  fearfully  to  the 
sudden  strain,  but  did  not  break  ;  and  t>'o  he  hung 
for  a  few  seconds  over  the  ravine,  making  desperate 
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efforts  to  recover  his  footing  on  the  slippery  planks. 
With  a  cry  that  seemed  like  an  echo  of  his 
master's,  Antoine  rushed  forward  to  the  assistance 
of  Duplessis  ;  hut  Marie  was  at  the  bridge  before 
him.  For  one  brief  instant,  the  blade  of  her  knife 
gleamed  whitely  in  the  moonlight,  and  then  it 
came  swiftly  down  on  the  rope  by  which  Duplessis 
was  hanging,  severing  the  strands  one  by  one  with 
its  keen  edge;  and  while  Marie's  wild  maniacal 
laugh,  that  was  as  much  a  shriek  as  a  laugh,  rang 
shrilly  over  the  moorland,  the  last  strands  gave 
way,  and  Duplessis,  still  clinging  to  the  rope,  was 
dashed  with  frightful  violence  against  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine,  and  falling  thence,  came  down 
with  a  dull  thud,  which  chilled  the  blood  of 
Antoine  to  hear,  on  to  the  sharp-pointed  rocks 
below,  round  which  the  angry  stream  was  ever 
brawling. 

Again  the  maniac's  shrill  laughter  awoke  the 
faint  moorland  echoes.  '  Gone !  gone  !  and  Marie 
is  revenged  at  last,'  she  shrieked.  *  How  his  eyes 
glared  at  me  in  the  moonlight  as  he  hung  by  the 
rope  !  I  never  felt  so  merry  before — never — never.' 
And  with  that  Bho  broke  into  one  of  her  chansons, 
and  wandered  away  towards  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  as  forgetful,  apparently,  of  the  recent 
tragedy,  as  though  no  such  person  as  Henri 
Duplessis  had  ever  existed;  wnile  heart-broken 
Antoine,  calling  his  masters  name  aloud,  went 
searching,  like  one  half-crazed,  for  some  path  by 
which  he  could  obtain  access  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine. 

CHAPTER  XLII. — ANTOINE's  NARRATIVE. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  bright  February  after- 
noon, about  a  month  after  the  events  related  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  a  man.  well  wrapped  up  from 
the  weather,  might  have  been  seen  toiling  slowly 
through  the  park  on  his  way  to  Bclair.  To  the 
footman  who  answered  his  imperative  ring  at  the 
side-door,  he  gave  a  parcel,  done  up  in  brown 
paper,  and  sealed  with  several  great  splashes  of 
red  wax,  and  charged  him  to  deliver  the  same 
without  delay  into  the  hands  of  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
and  of  no  one  but  her ;  and  then  adding  that  no 
answer  was  required,  he  slunk  away  from  the  door, 
and  was  presently  swallowed  up  in  the  dusky  park, 
seeming  to  melt  into  and  become  a  portion  of  the 
dim  shadows  that  were  mustering  so  thickly  under 
the  branches  of  the  old  trees. 

The  packet,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  con- 
tain Lady  Spencelaugh  s  stolen  jewels :  not  a  single 
stone  was  missing.  Beside  the  stolen  property, 
there  was  a  letter  addressed  to  her  Ladyship,  written 
in  French  by  Antoine  Oaudin,  but  too  lengthy  to 
be  given  here  in  its  entirety.  Of  its  chief  points, 
however,  as  explanatory  of  certain  events  narrated 
in  the  earlier  cliapters  of  this  history,  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  free  translation ;  although  it  was 
difficult,  here  and  there,  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  original,  owing  to  Antoine's  execrable  writing, 
and  his  curious  method  of  spelling,  based,  appa- 
rently, on  some  phonetic  system  of  his  own. 

My  Lady — In  the  interests  of  human  nature  in 
pencral,  and  of  the  late  lamented  Monsieur  Henri 
Duplessis  in  particular,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
underwritten  explanation  of  certain  events  as 
drawn  tip  by  me,  Antoine  Gaudin,  be  read  with 
serious  attention  by  your  Ladyship.  It  is  a  justi- 
fication to  the  world  of  the  great  heart  that  has 
gone  from  among  ua.  For,  alas,  Madame,  my 
dearly-loved  master  is  no  more!     My  eyes  are 


wet  as  I  write  these  words.  But  for  the  moment, 
I  put  Sentiment,  tha  generous,  the  profound,  on 
one  aide,  and  will  try  to  set  down  what  I  have 
got  to  say  after  the  fashion  you  English  love  so 
much — in  a  'business-like  way.'  (Ah,  the  droll 
phrase !) 

Monsieur  Henri  Duplessis  was  born  in  Canada, 
of  a  noble  French  family  that  emigrated  to  that 
country  about  a  century  ago.  My  mother  was  his 
foster-mother,  and  I  was  his  foster-brother,  and  so 
I  learned  to  love  him,  and  devoted  myself  to  his 
fortunes  through  life.  M.  Henri's  parents  both 
died  when  he  was  quite  young ;  and  when  he  came 
of  age,  he  found  himself  master  of  a  handsome 
fortune,  with  all  the  inclination  to  enjoy  it  At 
tli  at  time,  ho  was  young,  ardent,  generous,  and 
impulsive,  and  as  handsome  as  Apollo's  self.  We 
— that  is,  he  and  I — set  out  on  our  travels ;  and 
first  we  determined  to  see  whatever  the  American 
States  could  shew  us  that  was  worthy  of  onr 
regards.  To  my  dear  master,  after  the  studious 
and  secluded  life  to  which  he  had  been  condemned 
during  his  youth,  New  York  seemed  a  very  Para- 
dise of  delights,  and  he  tasted  of  every  pleasure 
that  it  had  to  offer  him.  Grown  tired  after  a  time 
of  city-life,  he  determined  to  study  nature  in  some 
of  her  wilder  moods,  and  man  in  some  of  his  more 
primitive  aspects,  and  we  set  out  for  the  Far  West, 
it  was  while  we  were  taking  this  journey,  on  our 
way  to  the  prairies,  at  a  little  town  in  one  of  the 
western  states,  that  my  dear  master  first  encoun- 
tered the  evil  genius  of  his  life  in  the  person  of 
Marie  Fevriez.  Marie  was  an  actress,  born  in 
America,  of  French  parents ;  young  and  enchanting 
enough  at  that  time,  I  must  admit,  with  a  certain 
devil  s  beauty  about  her,  which  had  for  M.  Henri  an 
irresistible  but  fatal  attraction.  It  was  on  the  stage 
that  he  first  saw  her.  She  was  performing  her 
great  part  in  a  piece  adapted  from  the  French, 
entitled  La  Chatte  Rouge,  in  which  she  appeared  in 
a  flame-coloured  robe,  and  in  a  certain  dark  scene 
with  real  phosphorescent  flames  playing  about  her 
head  ;  and  enacted  a  sort  of  beneficent  fiend, 
avenging  her  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  the  good 
people  of  the  play  at  the  same  time.  She  was  not 
an  actress  that  would  please  a  first-class  audience  ; 
she  lacked  both  education  and  refinement ;  but  she 
was  not  without  power  of  a  certain  kind,  and  was 
much  run  after  in  the  rough  country  towns  where 
she  commonly  played. 

Well,  my  master  fell  in  love  with  La  Chatte  at 
first  sight.  It  was  not  difficult  for  a  roan  in  bis 
position  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  her,  and  he 
was  not  the  less  fascinated  when  he  saw  her  off  the 
stage.  Certainly,  she  was  a  splendid  animal  at 
that  time.  My  master  made  love  ardentlv,  proved 
to  her  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  ovemhelmed  her 
with  lavish  presents,  and  ended  by  askingher  to 
become  his  wife,  and  accompany  him  to  Europe. 
In  a  brief  three  weeks  from  tne  night  on  which  ne 
first  saw  her,  they  were  husband  and  wife. 

They  went  to  Europe,  but  I  was  left  behind. 
Madame  did  not  like  me,  and  I  did  not  like 
Madame ;  and  M.  Henri  was  so  infatuated  just  then 
that  he  was  persuaded  into  giving  me  my  conge. 
They  spent  five  years  on  the  continent,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  Monsieur  returned  to  his  own 
country,  beggared  in  purse,  and  separated  from  his 
wife  ;  and  little  by  little  the  wretched  story  rune 
out.  Gambling,  and  extravagance  of  every  kind, 
leading  by  easy  but  rapid  steps  to  bankruptcy  and 
general  ruin ;  and  combined  therewith,  the  bitter 
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certainty  that  the  woman  he  had  loved  with  such 
foolish  mad  new  had  only  cared  for  him  because  of 
his  money — and  to  his  proud  spirit  that  was  the 
bitterest  stroke  of  all.    My  master  was  a  man  of 
Btrong  passions — a  hot  lover  and  a  fierce  hater— 
and  he  now  hated  the  woman  to  whom  he  was 
chained  for  life  with  a  depth  of  hatred  equal  to  the 
love  he  had  formerly  borne  her.  Of  all  his  fortune, 
nothing  now  remained  to  him  but  a  little  farm  in  a 
-wild  part  of  the  country,  and  thither  he  and  I  now 
retired  from  the  world,  and  spent  three  or  four 
quiet  years.   Those  years  at  Petit-Maison  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  happiest  of  my  dear  master's  life. 
No  longer  able  to  move  in  that  society  which  be 
loved  so  much,  and  of  which  he  had  ever  been  so 
bright  an  ornament,  he  fell  into  his  new  and  narrow 
mode  of  life  with  the  native  cheerfulness  of  a  true 
gentleman,  whom  nothing  can  ever  really  disturb 
eo  long  as  he  retains  his  faith  in  himself.  He 
looked  after  his  farm,  and  read  his  books  ;  and  by 
way  of  variety,  he  and  I  would  often  go  on  long 
fishing-excureions  to  the  lakes.   But  by  and  by,  au 
aunt  of  M.  Henri  died,  and  left  him  another  fortune 
— a  little  one,  this  time,  and  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  fortune  he  had  spent ;  and  with  it  came  the 
desire  to  go  out  once  more  into  the  world,  and 
resume  his  position  in  society.   Of  Madame,  we 
had  heard  nothing  positive  for  a  long  time.  We 
only  knew  that  she  had  taken  to  her  old  mode  of 
life,  and  was  wandering  somewhere  among  the  out- 
lving  states  with  an  itinerant  troop  ot  players. 
Among  his  friends  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  it  was, 
of  course,  known  that  M.  Henri  had  been  married  ; 
|   but  as  no  one  there  had  ever  seen  his  wife,  and 
I   as  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  living  en  garcon 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  people  concluded 
that  Madame  was  dead,  and,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
my  dear  master  was  desirous  that  such  a  belief 
should  be  universally  adopted   What,  then,  was 
our  surprise  and  disgust  when,  one  morning,  about 
a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  at  Montreal,  Madame 
Marie  turned  up  at  our  hotel,  and  demanded  to  see 
M.  Henri.   To  deny  her  was  out  of  the  question. 
By  Bome  means,  best  known  to  herself,  she  had 
heard  that  my  master  was  once  more  a  rich  man, 
and  slie  had  come  with  the  intention  of  doing  her 
best  to  ruin  him  for  the  second  time.  She 
demanded  one   of  two   things:    either  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  wife  of  M.  Duplessis,  and 
received  as  such  by  his  friends  ;  or  else  to  be  sub- 
sidised by  a  sum  equivalent  to  half  his  annual 
income,  on  condition  that  she  kept  the  marriage 
secret,  and  never  entered  Canada  again. 

To  no  other  terms  would  the  harpy  listen  ;  and 
my  master  was  fain,  at  last,  to  accede  to  her  second 
proposition,  and  so  rid  himself  of  her  presence  for 
ever.  Having  settled  everything  so  much  to  her  own 
advantage,  she  set  out  on  her  return  to  the  States, 
but  had  only  left  Montreal  a  few  hours  when  she 
was  seized  with  illness  so  severe  as  to  be  unable  to 
continue  her  journey.  An  address  found  on  her 
person  caused  my  master  to  be  sent  for ;  and  on 
reaching  the  hotel  where  she  lay,  we  found  her  far 
Rone  in  a  severe  attack  of  brain-fever.  She  ran  a 
close  race  for  her  life  ;  ultimately,  she  recovered  ;  but 
the  fever  had  left  her  with  a  twist  of  the  brain, 
which  made  it  doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  be 
fit  to  mingle  with  sane  people  again.  It  seems  that 
there  was  a  hereditary  taint  of  insanity  in  her 
family,  and  now  the  blight  had  fallen  upon  her. 
My  master  had  her  placed  in  a  private  asylum, 
kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Van  Uoost ;  and  it 


was  fully  understood  between  them  that  Madame 
was  to  be  considered  as  insane  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life  ;  Van  Goost,  in  fact,  constituted  himself 
her  jailor  for  life,  for  which  service  he  was  of 
course  handsomely  paid 

After  this  little  episode,  M.  Henri,  accompanied 
by  your  humble  servant,  set  out  for  Europe  for  the 
second  time  ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  tour 
that  we  first  had  the  honour  of  meeting  your  Lady- 
ship and  the  late  excellent  Sir  Philip.  Your  Lady- 
ship knows  how  the  acquaintance  began  ;  how  wo 
all  came  to  England  together ;  how  my  master  took 
up  his  residence  at  Lilac  Lodge ;  and  what  a  great 
favourite  he  was  with  Sir  Philip.  It  was  some 
time  before  this  that  the  brilliant  idea  had  first 
struck  him,  which  he  now  began  to  elaborate  care- 
fully. Marie  was  Bhut  up  for  life ;  he  himself  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  free  man ;  he  would 
marry  an  heiress,  and  make  his  own  fortune  and 
mine  at  the  same  time.  Ah,  the  beautiful  scheme ! 
it  was  worthy  the  genius  of  M.  Henri.  The 
charming  Mademoiselle  Frederica  was  the  object  of 
his  adoration ;  and  he  would  have  married  her, 
Madame,  as  surely  as  you  read  these  lines  (and  what 
an  excellent  husband  he  would  have  made  her !  for 
he  had  the  good,  the  noble  heart),  but  for  a  most 
unhappy  accident  That  accident  was  the  escape  of 
La  ChatU  Rouge  from  the  custody  of  the  Herr  Van 
Goost.  She  got  into  Van  Goosf  s  private  room  the 
night  she  went  away,  and  ransacked  his  papers  till 
she  found  a  letter  containing  M.  Henn's  address 
in  England ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  from  that 
night,  she  arrived  at  Kingsthorpe  Station.  She 
was  disagreeable  at  first,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
spoil  everything;  but  ultimately  she  fell  into  M. 
Henri's  views,  and  agreed  to  pass  as  his  sister,  but 
insisted  upon  being  introduced  as  such  to  Ids 
friends  at  Belair.  With  an  understanding  to  that 
effect,  my  master  left  her ;  but  to  introduce  this 
uncultured  creature— who  required  winding  up 
with  cognac  every  morning,  and  whose  manners 
and  conversation  had  a  coarse  theatrical  tinge--- as 
his  sister  to  the  refined  and  courtly  Sir  Philip, 
and  to  the  beautiful  miss  who  was  to  be  his  wite, 
was  more  than  he  could  bear  to  do.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Antoine  proved  himself  a  useful  ally. 

On  the  third  day  of  Madame's  stay  at  Kings- 
thorpe, M.  Henri  went  to  fetch  her  away,  on  pre- 
tence of  taking  her  to  more  comfortable  apartments 
in  a  neighbouring  town.  He  drove  her  round  by 
way  of  the  old  coast-road,  as  being  more  lonely  and 
suitable  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  Half-way 
along  this  road,  in  a  curve  of  the  moors,  there  lav 
perdue  a  covered  cart,  in  attendance  on  which 
were  your  humble  servant,  and  another  individual 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name,  iladame  was 
evidently  distrustful  of  M.  Henri's  intentions ;  and 
when,  shortly  after  leaving  Kingsthorpe,  her  nose 
began  to  bleed,  her  superstitious  nature  at  once  put 
down  that  little  incident  as  a  bad  omen,  and  sho 
implored  him  to  take  her  back  ;  but  he  only 
laughed  at  her  ridiculous  fancies,  as  he  called 
them,  and  drove  on  faster.  When  opposite  tho 
spot  where  we  lay  hidden,  M.  Henri  requested 
Madame  to  alight,  on  the  plea  that  something  was 
wrong  with  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  gig.  She  got 
down,  and  seated  herself  on  the  grass,  close  by  the 
Bpot  known  as  Marten's  Leap.  The  signal  agreed 
upon  as  a  summons  to  us  who  were  in  hiding  was 
a  shrill  whistle.  The  signal  was  so  long  in  coming, 
that  I  grew  curious  at  last,  and  popped  my  head 
over  a  hillock  to  see  how  affairs  were  progressing ; 
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when  what  should  I  see  but  Monsieur  and  Madame 
struggling  together  like  two  mad  people,  and 
apparently  trying  which  could  throw  the  other 
over  the  precipice.  One  of  them  was  really  mad, 
and  that  was  Madame,  as  we  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering, when  we  succeeded  in  separating  them, 
which  we  did  only  just  in  time — another  minute 
would  have  seen  one  or  both  of  them  tumbled  from 
the  cliff.  Madame's  old  malady  had  suddenly  come 
back  upon  her  as  she  sat  there  on  the  grass  ;  and 
when  M.  Henri  approached  her,  she  sprang  up,  and 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  swore  that  she  would 
fling  him  over  the  precipice.  '  In  the  sudden  sur- 
prise of  such  an  attack,  I  forgot  everything  except 
the  very  proper  desire  I  had  to  keep  my  neck 
unbroken,  said  M.  Henri,  afterwards.  '  I  forgot 
entirely  that  a  single  cry  for  help  would  have 
brought  you  two  worthy  fellows  to  my  assistance  ; 
and  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  over  the  cliff  in 
grim  silence,  had  you  not  appeared  just  at  that 
last  opportune  moment  which  is  always  provided 
in  plays  and  romances  for  the  rescue  of  virtue  in 
distress.' 

It  was  a  raving  madwoman,  tied  tightly  down 
among  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  light  cart, 
that  we  took  that  evening  across  the  moors  to  a 
certain  house,  where  her  coming  as  a  sane  woman 
had  been  provided  for.  Shut  up  here  from  the 
world,  she  was  at  liberty  to  be  mad  or  not,  as 
pleased  her  best ;  what  would  be  her  ultimate  fate, 
was  a  question  left  open  for  future  decision ;  she 
was  removed  from  my  master's  path,  and  M  Henri 
was  now  at  liberty  to  act  as  though  no  such  creature 
were  in  existence. 

Who  was  the  writer  of  the  mysterious  letter 
received  by  my  master  one  night  about  two  months 
after  Madame  Marie  had  been  so  judiciously  dis- 

g«ed  of?  That  is  a  question  which  neither  M. 
enri  nor  I  was  ever  able  to  answer.  It  was  a 
letter  written  under  a  wrong  impression — written 
under  the  impression  that  M.  Henri  had  committed 
a  murder;  warning  him  that  his  crime  was  dis- 
covered, and  that  the  police  were  on  his  track ; 
and  advising  him  to  flee  while  he  had  yet  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  He  did  flee — not  that  he  had 
committed  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  but  because 
his  staying  would  have  involved  the  discovery  to 
the  world  of  that  dark  secret  which  he  had  been  at 
such  pains  to  hide  from  it ;  and,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed,  he  lacked  the  courage  to  go  through  such 
an  ordeal.  His  hopes  were  crushed  at  one  fell 
blow  ;  the  edifice  which  he  had  been  patiently 
building  for  so  long  a  time  had  crumbled  into 
ruins  at  his  feet ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him  but  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
lay  hid  in  London  for  several  weeks,  and  then  he 
ventured  down  to  Mouk^hire  in  disguise,  and  took 
up  his  abode  for  a  time  in  the  very  house  where 
his  mad  wife  was  shut  up ;  and  there  I  joined  him, 
By  this  time,  his  second  fortune  was  almost  gone  ; 
for,  without  being  extravagant  in  any  way,  his 
expenses  had  been  heavy,  and  so  long  as  the 
prospect  of  a  wealthy  marriage  lured  him  on,  he 
hardly  cared  how  his  money  went  But  it  was 
now,  when  the  dreadful  eyes  of  poverty  were 
staring  him  in  the  face,  that  the  happy  genius  of 
M.  Henri  shewed  at  its  brightest  He  conceived  a 
brilliant  scheme,  which,  if  it  proved  successful, 
would  rehabilitate  his  broken  fortunes  at  a  single 
coup.  You,  Madame,  as  the  victim  of  that  plot, 
are  scarcely  perhaps  the  proper  personage  to  appre- 
ciate its  brilUancyj  but  1  will  venture  to  state  that 


no  disinterested  person  could  become  acquainted 
with  its  details,  without  passing  a  eulogy  on  the 
daring  and  ingenuity  with  which  its  every  step  was 
characterised. 

How  we  sped  that  night  at  Be  lair,  your  Ladyship 
knows  as  well  as  he  who  writes  these  lines,  for 
your  two  visitors  were  none  other  than  M.  Henri 
Duplessis  and  Antoine  Gaudin ;  and  the  Burvivor 
of  the  two  now  craves  your  Ladyship's  pardon  far 
the  violence  which  the  necessities  of  the  case  com- 
pelled him  to  resort  to.  We  had  succeeded,  M. 
Henri  and  I,  almost  beyond  our  expectations :  the 
gems  which  my  master  had  on  his  person  when  we 
left  Belair  that  night  would,  in  that  New  World  to 
which  we  were  bound,  have  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  colossal  fortune  which  M.  Henri  had  determined 
on  devoting  all  his  future  energies  to  building  up ; 
and  that  he  would  have  succeeded,  who  that  knew 
him  could  gainsay?  But  for  him  no  such  bright 
future  was  ever  to  dawn.  We  were  walking  across 
the  moors  on  our  way  home,  when  that  wretch — 
that  tigress — that  fiend  incarnate,  who  with  devilish 
cunning  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  suddenly 
confronted  my  master,  who  was  walking  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  me  ;  and  before  I  had  time  to 
interfere  in  any  way,  he  was  no  longer  among  the 
living.  The  precise  mode  of  his  death,  it  is  need- 
less to  detail  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  that 
woman  is  his  murderess  ;  and  had  I  been  able  to 
reach  her  at  the  time,  she  would  not  have  escaped 
with  life.  My  dear  master  lies  buried  under  the 
wild  moorland :  these  hands  dug  his  grave,  and 
these  eyes  were  the  last  that  looked  on  him  before 
the  turf  was  laid  over  his  head  that  covered  him 
up  from  human  ken  for  ever.  It  was  better  so  ; 
all  the  'inquests'  in  the  world  could  not  have 
brought  him  back  to  life  for  a  single  moment ;  and 
he  will  sleep  none  the  worse  in  that  he  does  not 
rest  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  your  churches.  I 
return  you  the  gems  and  other  articles  borrowed 
by  M.  Duplessis  from  your  Ladyship.  Now  that 
his  dear  master  is  dead,  Antoine  cares  not  to  retain 
them. 

From  this  narrative,  your  Ladyship  will  perceive 
how  largely  M  Duplessis  was  the  victim  of  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  ;  and  remembering  this,  you 
will  not  fail  to  do  him  justice  in  your  recollections. 
You,  Madame,  know  what  he  was  in  society — how 
handsome,  how  witty,  how  accomplished  ;  but  the 
silver  lining  of  his  character — his  goodness,  Lis 
generosity,  the  thorough  nobility  of  his  disposition, 
can  never,  alas  1  be  known  fully  to  any  one  but  to 
him  who  writes  these  lines — that  is  to  say,  Madam^ 
to  your  Ladyship's  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Antoine  Gaudin. 


THE  MONTH. 

SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

The  opening  of  the  first  of  the  schools  where  the 
middle  classes  of  London  may  get  their  sons  well 
educated  for  four  guineas  a  year,  has  been  attended 
by  results  that  justify  to  the  full  the  expectations 
of  the  promoters.  Four  hundred  boys  have  already 
entered ;  many  more  are  waiting  their  opportunity, 
and  so  pressing  is  the  demand,  that  the  school  pre- 
mises are  forthwith  to  bo  made  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  thousand  boys.  At  the  same  time, 
a  site  is  being  looked  for  in  the  suburbs  on  the 
'Surrey  aide'  on  which  to  build  another  school- 
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;   and  considering  how  numerous  are  the 
middle-class  residents  in  that  quarter,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  appreciating  the  offered  advan- 
tage. There  are  hundreds  of  clerks  in  London,  with 
salaries  ranging  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year,  who  will  now  be 
able  to  give  their  boys  an  excellent  English  edu- 
cation with  but  a  aught  strain  on  their  income 
when  compared  with  former  payments.   One  of 
the  regulations  of  the  new  school  (which  all  other 
schools  ought  to  adopt)  is  to  require  a  quarter's 
payment  in  advance.    If  a  bov  has  not  paid  his 
guinea  by  the  third  day  after  his  entrance,  he  is 
summarily  dismissed.    In  addition  to  the  school 
lessons,  a  course  of  drill  is  given  by  a  drill-sergeant, 
which  is  good  exercise  for  the  boys,  and  a  means  of 
recreation. 

As  is  well  known  to  many  readers,  numerous 
observations  of  the  sun  have  been  made  of  late  years, 
and  conclusions  more  or  less  satisfactory  have  been 
arrived  at  as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
great  luminary.   In  science,  however,  as  in  other 
subjects,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  aides,  or 
on  all  the  sides  of  a  question.   Mr  Dauge,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Brussels,  shews  that  all  the 
striking  phenomena  noted  by  recent  observers  of 
the  sun  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  emergent  rays  in  the  atmosphere 
exterior  to  the  suns  photosphere  ;  and  he  demon- 
strates that  such  an  atmosphere  will  produce  by 
its  refraction  certain  effects,  thus  classified :  aug- 
mentation of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun — 
augmentation  of  the  mean  period  of  the  sun's 
rotation—retardation  of  the  apparent  motion  of  a 
spot  in  proportion  as  the  same  recedes  from  the 
centre  towards  the  rim  of  the  sun,  besides  others 
in  the  same  class  of  phenomena   If,  on  further 
experiment,  all  this  can  be  shewn  to  be  an  effect 
of  refraction,  astronomers  and  physicists  will  have 
much  to  rectify  in  their  present  conclusions. 
Meanwhile,  we  may  be  sure  that  an  active  courso 
of  observation  and  discussion  will  be  instituted, 
with  a  view  to  determine  which  class  of  observers 
is  in  the  right 

Foucault,  whose  improvements  in  the  optical 
parts  of  telescopes  are  recognised  among  astrono- 
mers, has  discovered  that  a  coating  of  gold  or  silver 
leaf  on  the  object-glass  enables  an  observer  to  look 
at  the  sun  for  a  length  of  time  without  injury  to 
the  eye,  and  without  loss  of  definition  in  the  solar 
disc.  This  discovery  will  materially  facilitate 
observations  of  the  sun.  It  has  further  been  found 
beneficial  in  cases  of  weak  eyes,  or  of  photophobia, 
when  applied  to  the  glasses  of  spectacles.  The 
light  which  passes  through  gold-leaf  appears 
green,  and  blue  when  the  gold  is  intermixed  with 
silver.  Consequently,  the  tint  can  be  varied  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  afford  the  desired 
relief. 

A  self-winding  clock  has  been  invented  by  Mr 
Horshnann,  of  Bath,  in  which  the  inconvenience 
and  inaccuracy,  so  often  complained  of  in  ordinary 
clocks,  are  for  the  most  part  obviated.  One  ele- 
ment of  accuracy  is  enclosing  the  whole  in  an  air- 
tight case,  which  secures  a  more  equable  motion  of 
the  pendulum  than  is  possible  in  a  case  made  in 
the  usual  way.  The  winding  part  of  the  works, 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  time-keeping 
movement,  consists  of  a  cylinder  into  which 
naphtha  or  '  any  other  expansive  fluid '  flows  from 
a  cistern  conveniently  placed,  with  a  piston  and 
chain.  The  piston  moved  by  the  fluid  is  connected 


by  the  chain  with  the  winding  apparatus,  and 
thus  whatever  the  temperature,  the  winding  goes 
on  without  any  opening  of  the  case  or  stoppage 
of  the  pendulum. 

Train-signal  ling — that  is,  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  passengers  and  guard — is  to  be  in- 
troduced on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  on  a  plan 
invented  by  Mr  SpagnolettL  The  carriages  will 
be  coupled  with  iron  bars  instead  of  the  usual 
chains,  and  through  those  bars  the  electro-magnetic 
current  will  pass,  to  connections  fitted  in  each  car- 
riage. The  working  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  by 
the  same  inventor,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
scientific  soirees  of  last  season.  The  passenger 
pulls  a  knob  or  turns  a  handle,  and  thereby  sends 
a  signal  to  the  guard  and  engine-driver  at  the  same 
time,  while  a  disc  starts  out  from  the  side  of  the 
carriage  to  indicate  the  compartment  whence  the 
signal  was  sent  In  all  this,  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  complicated.  We  have  seen  Mr  Spagno- 
letti's  apparatus  working  experimentally,  and  with 
satisfactory  results :  we  hope  that  in  actual  prac- 
tice it  will  be  equally  successful. 

The  photozincographic  process  by  which  Sir 
Henry  James  reproduces  ordnance  maps,  and  has 
copied  Domesday  Book  and  other  ancient  docu- 
ments, is  to  be  employed  in  the  Lord  Clerk  Regis- 
ter's offices  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  copying  of  such 
legal  documents  as  are  to  appear  on  the  Register. 
This  is  a  proceeding  favourable  to  accuracy  ;  for  if 
the  original  paper  be  accurate,  all  the  copies  will 
be  the  same :  there  will  be  no  risk  of  tearing  or 
blotting  the  paper,  and  the  cost  will  be  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  papers  copied  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  hand 

Boiler-explosions  have  been  so  frequent  of  late, 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  sum  ot  disaster  will 
perhaps  be  greater  than  in  1865,  when  fifty-fivo 
steam-boilers  exploded  within  the  kingdom,  fifty- 
six  persons  were  thereby  killed,  many  more 
injured,  and  much  property  was  destroyed  With 
these  facts  before  us,  we  have  greater  satisfaction 
in  noticing  a  paper  On  the  Corrosion  of  Locomotive 
Boilers,  and  the  Means  of  Prevention,  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  ot  Mechanical 
Engineers.  Boilers  of  the  kind  here  referred  to 
are  subjected  to  a  strain  and  wear  and  tear  almost 
incredible,  by  the  high  and  concentrated  pressure 
of  the  steam,  and  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
water  they  evaporate.  The  wear  of  a  locomotive 
boiler  in  from  five  to  eight  years,  during  which  it 
will  have  evaporated  ten  million  gallons  of  water, 
is  equivalent  to  thirty  years'  wear  of  a  stationary 
boiler.  The  waste  of  the  boiler-plates  is  occasioned 
by  chemical  and  mechanical  means.  In  certain 
locomotives,  running  in  Yorkshire,  where  the 
water  was  of  a  very  acid  quality,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  boilers  fitted  with  iron  tubes  were  scarcely 
injured  after  five  or  six  years  of  work,  while 
similar  boilers,  fitted  with  brass  tubes,  were  '  very 
badly  pitted  all  over/  on  the  inside  of  the  plates, 
owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  some  galvanic  action 
between  the  brass  ana  iron.  Another  cause  of 
weakness  is  the  change  of  temperature  produced  by 
the  supply  of  cold  water  to  the  boiler,  which,  how- 
ever, can  be  remedied  by  care  in  feeding. 

Mr  Hartley,  the  author  of  the  paper  above 
referred  to.  shews  that  all  these  sources  of  weak- 
ness and  of  danger  may  be  avoided  by  an  improved 
mode  of  constructing  boilers.  Since  the  tyres  of 
wheels  have  been  manufactured  of  one  single  piece, 
without  joint  or  weld,  the  breaking  of  tyres  has 
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become  much  less  rreauent  than  before.  Therefore, 
if  a  boiler  is  made  of  one  great  hoop,  instead  of  a 
number  of  plates,  it  will  be  much  leas  liable  to 
explosion  than  one  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Machinery  has  been  constructed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  big  hoops,  and  it  is  expected  that 
hoops  will  be  rolled  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
long  enough  for  an  entire  boiler.  The  cost  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  at  present ;  but  there  will 
be  a  great  saving  in  after-repairs,  to  say  nothing  of 
diminution  of  risk. 

This  is  not  mere  theory.  For  six  years  past, 
nineteen  of  these  welded  boilers  have  been  in  con- 
stant use  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and  with  such 
satisfactory  results,  that  the  same  mode  of  construc- 
tion has  been  permanently  adopted  for  all  the 
engines  on  the  line.  Each  of  the  boilers  has 
travelled  175,000  miles,  and  has  proved,  on  exam- 
ination, *  to  be  in  good  condition.' 

It  is  well  known  to  experts  that,  given  time  and 
ingenuity  sufficient,  the  best  of  locks  can  be  picked. 
The  great  gold-robbery  on  the  South-eastern  Rail- 
way a  few  years  ago,  is  a  case  in  point,  for  the 
depredators  spent  some  months  in  making  their 
counterfeit  keys.  Perfect  security  could  only  be 
achieved  by  making  a  lock  without  a  keyhole,  or 
without  direct  access  to  the  works  within.  Mr  J. 
Beverley  Fenby,  of  Birmingham,  has  invented  such 
a  lock,  which  is  said  to  '  afford  real  security  against 
all  fraudulent  attempts.'  The  keyhole  may  be 
described  as  a  small  tube,  which  will  admit  the 
stem  of  the  key,  but  offers  no  access  to  the  works  ; 
and  an  important  result  of  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion is,  that  the  lock  cannot  be  burst  open  by  gun- 
powder, neither  can  any  hold  be  obtained  for  the 
drilling-machine  with  which  burglars  pierce  the 
strongest  locks  of  iron  safes.  The  bit  of  the  key  is 
separate  from  the  stem,  whereby  the  success  of 
a  counterfeit  is  rendered  impossible.  Another 
advantage  is,  that  the  stem  of  the  key  only  is  used 
in  locking  the  lock.  The  stem  therefore  could  be 
left  in  charge  of  a  subordinate  in  an  office,  but  the 
bit,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  key  required 
in  opening  the  lock,  need  never  be  used  or  seen  by 
any  one  but  the  principal  himself.  One  stem 
would  suffice  for  a  dozen  safes,  but  the  bits  would 
all  be  different ;  and  these  are  of  Buch  small  size 
and  convenient  shape,  that  a  number  of  them  might 
readily  be  kept  in  the  pocket,  without  the  incon- 
venience attending  a  large  bunch  of  ordinary  keys. 

To  these  particulars  about  a  new  lock,  we 
may  add  a  notice  of  a  newly-invented  latch, 
called  the  'needle-latch,'  which  is  simple  in  con- 
struction and  moderate  in  cost.  The  '  needles ' 
are  steel  wires,  and  these  being  attached  in  a  par- 
ticular way  to  that  inner  portion  of  the  lock  known 
to  locksmiths  as  the  '  stump,'  are  operated  on  by 
the  key,  and  moving  in  various  directions,  can 
be  brought  to  their  true  position  with  the  proper 
key  only.  If  a  counterfeit  key  be  used,  the 
needles  fall  into  traps,  which  at  once  check  their 
movement,  and  detect  the  surreptitious  attempt 
to  open  the  latch. 

For  the  past  two  hundred  years,  schemers  and 
inventors  have  been  trying  to  shew  that  a  vessel 
may  be  propelled  through  the  water  by  the  force 
of  a  jet  of  water  rushing  rapidly  from  its  interior. 
And  now  the  thing  has  been  realised  in  the  Water- 
tritch,  a  new  ship  belonging  to  the  royal  navy. 
Numerous  holes  are  pierced  in  her  bottom,  the 
water  enters,  and  fills  a  turbine,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  steam-engine.   The  turbine  drives  the 
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water  with  great  velocity  through  pipes  leading  in 
various  directions,  and  opening  out  at  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  The  friction  of  the  water  thus  driven 
out  against  the  water  in  which  the  vessel  floats, 
sets  her  moving  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and.  it 
is  an  important  advantage  that  the  direction  can  be 
changed  without  stopping  the  engine.  The  speed 
of  the  Waterwitch  at  her  trial  was  such  as  to  give  a 
successful  result  to  the  experiment 


The  Novel,  Brought  to  Light,  will  be  finisfied.  in 
lite  beginning  of  December,  to  be  followed,  in  January 
1867,  by  another  Orioinal  Serial  Talk. 


The  extra  Christmas  Double  Number  of  Chambers's 
Journal,  entitled 

UP  AND  DOWN  MONT  BLANC, 

will  be  included  in  the  December  Pari.  It  will  also  be 
issued  separately,  about  the  10/A  December,  at  Three- 
pence, and  will  contain  the  following  stories:— 

The  Guide's  Story. 
Uncle  Roderic. 
Captain  Grainger. 
A  Cat's-paw. 

Our  Brush  with  the  Pirates. 
The  Storm-Light  of  Haklarsholra. 
The  Friendly  Meeting. 


Printed  and  Published  by  W.  k  JL  Cuambrrs,  47  Pater- 
noster Kow,  London,  and  339  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Also  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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SATURN. 

'Tis  noon's  bright  stillness  :  on  the  cliff  he  lies; 

Within  his  dreamy  ears,  a  hushing  sound 
Of  distant  wares  ;  the  air  and  arching  skies 

Seem  breathing  ceaseless  sighs  that  die  around. 

Far  down,  a  summer  plain  of  waters  spreads  ; 

Bine  from  the  deep  horizon  to  the  bay, 
Where  the  white  marge  of  Ocean's  mantle  sheds 
In  lacy  folds  the  seeming-silent  spray. 

Bound  him  the  solitudes  of  sun  -warm  downs, 
The  close  minute-flowered  turf,  more  soft  than  moss, 

Whose  breeze-blown  wilds  the  blazing  day  embrowns, 
Haunt  of  the  light-blue  wing  that  flita  across. 

O'er  the  wide  pavement  of  the  seas  below, 

No  eyes  but  his  with  such  lulled  pleasure  look  ; 

Time  knows  no  other  of  his  shining  brow, 
His  life  on  Time's  vast  sands  the  single  brook. 

What  shall  he  do  who  ne'er  beheld  his  like, 

But  watch  the  deep  to  violet  change  and  green  ; 

Or  note  the  sudden  gust  descend  and  strike, 
Setting  the  fretted  swell  with  diamonds  keen. 

Approaching  voice  or  step  he  ne'er  hath  heard  ; 

The  chalk's  white  bastions  built  upon  the  sea 
Send  forth  the  skimming,  glossy-purpled  bird, 

The  night-black  cormorant,  or  velvet  bee. 

The  rush  of  some  sea-monster  breaks  the  deeps 

Into  white  flashes  of  the  quarried  blue  ; 
The  shoal  in  darkly- rippling  thousands  leaps  ; 

Or  stoops  on  long  gray  wings  the  snowy  mew. 

And  this  is  all.— Within  his  mind  he  turns, 

Pacing  its  mighty  courts,  a  silent  life, 
A  searching  soul,  the  lonely  flame  that  burns 

Before  great  Jove,  or  Earth's  Titanic  strife. 
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TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  FIND 
THEMSELVES  FAMOUS. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS?.— CHAPTER  I. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  no  such  profession  as 
Literature  ;  a  Golden  Age,  when  not  only  no  books 
were  printed— not  even  '  trajective'  primers — but 
no  manuscripts  were  written.  Again  there  was  a 
later  time,  the  Silver  Age  of  soft-speaking  dedica- 
tions to  grandees,  when  men  of  letters  were  almost 
as  distinguishable  a  body  as  men  of  war ;  when  no 
other  calling  encroached  upon  theirs,  nor  did  they 
(with  few  exceptions)  pay  to  literature  a  divided 
allegiance.  And  now,  behold,  matters  are  so 
changed,  that  out  of  every  ten  educated  persons 
there  is  at  least  one  who  secretly  nourishes  the 
design  of  appearing  in  print ;  besides  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  uneducated.  This  esti- 
mate is  by  no  means  a  high  one,  and  will  certainly 
not  be  gainsay ed  by  those  few  persons— namely, 
Editors — who  alone  are  in  a  position  to  judge. 
The  present  writer  is  an  editor  of  long  standing  ; 
has  been  a  contributor  to  everything  under  the 
sun  (although  not  to  4  the  Sun'),  and  knows  very 
well  what  he  is  talking  about  Therefore,  it 
behoves  those  concerned  in  the  matter  to  listen. 

This  last  epoch,  or  Brazen  Age,  wherein  so  vast 
a  multitude  think  themselves  qualified  to  write, 
was  without  doubt  brought  about  by  the  interven- 
tion of  periodical  literature.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  there  was  scarcely  any  such 
thing;  and  such  monthly  publications  as  there 
were,  employed  but  a  few  pens  at  a  low  price. 
Nay,  in  the  early  days  of  our  serials,  contributors 
were  often  not  remunerated  at  all ;  '  the  circum- 
stances of  our  new  venture  being  at  present  such 
as  must  preclude  any  pecuniary  recompense.' 
Such  was  the  delicate  rejoinder  in  at  least  one 
instance  (as  I  have  good  reason  for  knowing)  to 
an  author's  demand  for  payment.  The  proprietor 
dispensed  praise,  but  no  pudding.  Articles  were 
'  communicated ' — a  suspicious  phrase,  that  even 
now  smacks  of  the  Gratuitous— and  editors  (as 
a  rule)  were  much  more  civil  to  their  corre- 
J  spondents  than  they  now  trouble  themselves  to 


be.  On  the  other  hand,  to  appear  in  print  was 
something  to  talk  about  in  those  days,  and  con- 
tributors, of  a  certain  sort,  were  well  satisfied. 
Nevertheless,  the  well-known  proverb  respecting 
the  small  value  of  things  one  gets  for  nothing,  was 
very  applicable  to  those  '  communicated '  articles, 
the  majority  of  which  would  now  a  days  find  great 
difficulty  in  being  accepted  by  any  moderately  good 
periodical,  even  at  their  own  modest  price,  namely, 
0.  The  few  good  original  articles  were  paid  for 
(although  at  a  cheap  rate),  or  were  written  by  men 
of  letters  who  had  an  interest  in  the  publication  : 
the  rest  of  the  magazine — the  '  padding,'  as  it  is 
now  called— was  made  up  of  extracts  from  books 
or  newspapers. 

As  magazines  and  periodicals  of  all  sorts 
increased,  competition  began  to  shew  its  usual 
symptoms.  Those  which  did  not  keep  on  a  level 
with  the  front  rank,  got  all  the  dust  of  the 
better -stepping— that  is  to  say,  their  rejected 
articles.  Many  dropped  so  far  behind^  that,  one  by 
one,  they  were  lost  to  sight  altogether;  one  fine 
morning — which  happened  to  be  its  day  of  publica- 
tion—each, sooner  or  later,  omitted  to  appear  on 
the  literary  horizon  at  all  Generally  speaking, 
they  deserved  to  die  ;  for  the  cause  of  decease  could 
commonly  be  traced  either  to  bad  editorship  or  to 
parsimony  in  their  pecuniary  management:  but 
some,  victims  to  sudden  veerings  of  the  aura  popu- 
larU,  and  unable  to  put  their  helms  about  in  time, 
lost  way  in  a  really  pitiable  manner,  and  are 
even  now  neither  unremembered  nor  unregretted. 
In  the  meantime,  the  little  body  of  literary  militia 
which  had  once  been  sufficient  to  perform  magazine 
duty,  swelled  to  a  great  standing  array.  (/  am 
sptakiny  tohly  of  tlie  contributors  to  literary  peri- 
odical*. Newspaper  writers  and  critics  form  a 
cohort  of  their  own  ;  although  it  is  true  that  many 
of  them  take  service  with  the  other  troops.)  Each 
publication  got  to  have  its  own  staff :  persons,  that 
is,  whose  special  qualifications  were  known  to  the 
editor,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  particular  subjects 
for  manipulation,  and  upon  whose  trustworthiness 
he  could  (or  flattered  himself  he  could)  rely.  The 
Brazen  Age  had  not  come  even  yet.  Literature 
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was  still  a  profession,  although  it  had  vastly 
increased,  Bince  it  included  the  periodical  writers 
is  well  as  the  authors ;  at  that  time,  two  distinct 
3lasses.  But  presently  began  the  Great  Literary 
Volunteer  Movement,  compared  to  which,  the  little 
exhibitions  at  Brighton  or  Wimbledon  sink  into 
numerical  insignificance.  Everybody  who  could 
read  had  already  begun  to  take  in  the  magazines  ; 
everybody  who  could  spell  (and  some  who  couldn't) 
now  began  to  write  for  them.  The  contagious  dis- 
order called  caeoe'thes  seribendi  broke  out  in  Great 
Britain  (and  even  Ireland),  and  spared  neither  sex 
nor  age.  It  overran  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
with  unexampled  rapidity ;  and  it  is  foolish  to 
imagine  that  it  will  ever  leave  it.  We  cannot 
'stamp  it  out,'  like  the  cattle  disease,  by  rejec- 
tion ;  nor  can  it  even  be  mitigated  by  inoculation — 
that  is  to  say,  by  Good  Advice.  It  only  remains 
for  ub  to  deal  with  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  and  make 
the  best  of  it. 

This  desire  for  appearing  in  print,  besides  being 
as  natural  to  some  persons  as  hunger  and  thirst,  is 
far  from  being  without  its  redeeming  points.  It 
may  be,  and  often  is,  the  offspring  of  the  merest 
vanity.  The  examples  of  it  (as  we  *  Wt '«  well  know) 
are  often  mean  and  vulgar  to  a  sad  degree  ;  it 
sometimes  owes  its  existence  to  no  higher  motive 
than  that  which  prompts  Jones  to  carve  his  unin- 
teresting name  (and  even  address)  upon  the  bark  of 
a  tree  or  the  wall  of  a  summer-house.  He  likes 
to  see  it  there,  and  (especially)  that  other  people 
should  see  it  there.  But  there  are  many  who 
really  find  themselves  prompted  to  express  their 
thoughts,  and  some  of  these  thoughts  are  found  by 
the  patient  editor  to  be,  with  some  assistance  from 
his  winnowing-machine,  very  well  worth  printing. 
It  is  true  that  some  magazines  will  even  now  admit 
no  volunteer  contributors  at  all,  entirely  relying 
upon  their  staff ;  but  this— although  it  spares  the 
editor  a  world  of  trouble — is,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, a  mistake.  The  staff  could  not  have  been 
born  in  that  position,  any  more  than  an  aide-de- 
camp is  born  with  a  cocked-hat  and  spurs,  but 
must  have  served  some  sort  of  apprenticeship  them- 
selves ;  and,  again,  the  exclusive  employment  of 
the  same  writers — however  excellent— gives,  in 
time,  a  monotonous  character  to  a  publication. 
However  small  the  percentage  of '  accepted'  among 
our  volunteer  contributors,  it  is  worth  having  ; 
and  however  great  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  chaff 
from  the  few  grains  of  wheat,  it  should,  I  think,  be 
undertaken,  for  the  grains  arc  sometimes  really 
fine,  and  may  produce  whole  harvests.  However, 
the  following  words  of  advice  are  not  addressed  to 
editors,  but  to  their  contributors,  and  especially  to 
that  very  much  more  numerous  class,  their  would- 
be  contributors. 

What  an  army  it  is  to  whom  I  speak !  I  was 
talking  to  an  editor  of  a  periodical  of  the  cheaper 
class,  on  this  subject,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
average  of  rejected  prose  contributions  he  received 
per  week  was  twenty-five  (the  verse  was  not  only 
numerous  but  innumerable) ;  about  five  of  these 
unsuccessful  writers — not  more — tried  their  luck 


with  him  again,  either  of  their  own  free-will,  or 
encouraged  by  him  to  do  so  ;  so  that  this  one 
serial  numbered  one  thousand  rejected  contributors 
per  annum  I  Some  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
had,  without  doubt,  been  knocking  at  other  doors 
in  vain  before,  or  went  from  his  office  elsewhere  ; 
going  about  from  magazine  to  magazine,  seeking 
admittance,  and  finding  none,  to  the  end  of  their 
days.  But  the  vast  majority  were  probably  satis- 
fied with  that  round  with  their  first  editor,  and, 
onee  floored,  threw  up  the  sponge.  There  are  at 
least  twenty  respectable  literary  periodicals  in  Lon- 
don alone — I  am  speaking  much  within  the  mark 
—and  each  of  them,  I  suppose,  has  its  greater  or 
less  tale  of  victims  of  this  sort  Imagine,  therefore, 
the  sum-total — the  holocaust  offered  up  at  the 
shrine  of  periodical  literature  by  those  high-priests 
the  We's !  It  is  not  only  to  this  unhappy  multi- 
tude that  I  propose  to  address  a  few  words 
of  advice  (and  mayhap  comfort),  but  to  those  more 
fortunate  few  who  have  obtained  some  footing  on 
this  or  that  literary  chariot,  and  hope  to  find  it 
firmer.  It  is  very  unpleasant  hanging  on  behind 
like  a  footman,  with  the  spikes  of  possible  rejection 
close  to  one's  calves.  I  do  not,  of  course,  propose 
to  supply  intelligence  to  those  who  are  without 
that  absolutely  indispensable  qualification  for  a 
writer  ;  I  can  pnt  no  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
the  volunteer ;  but  if  his  regulation  rifle  is  famished 
with  the  proper  ammunition— that  is,  if  he  has  wits 
as  well  as  a  pen — I  can  shew  him  how  to  use  it, 
and  tell  him  why  it  is  he  so  often  misses  fire. 

Mr  Lewes  has  lately  given  to  us  (in  his  Fort- 
nightly Review)  a  very  philosophical  exposition  of 
'  the  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature,'  but  his 
essay  will  scarcely  be  of  much  service  to  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  I  have  in  view.  His  ideas, 
indeed,  are  a  little  too  high-flying  for  most  of  us. 
The  fact  is,  that  although  men  of  real  genius  are 
without  doubt  called  to  the  profession  of  letters 
after  a  nobler  sort  of  fashion — more  instinctively, 
and  of  their  own  proper  motion— than  men  are 
called  to  the  bar  (for  instance)  or  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere 
spiritual  folk,  actuated  only  by  sublime  motives  : 
tney  have  the  like  wants  and  necessities— or,  at  aU 
events,  their  wives  and  children  have — in  the  way 
of  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  as  mere  material 
lawyers  and  surgeons.  There  is  'an  immense  deal 
of  twaddle  talked  upon  this  subject ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  treating  these  gentlemen  as  ethereal 
beings,  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  starve 
them.  A  judge  on  the  English  bench  had  once  the 
effrontery  to  state  that  no  law  of  copyright  should 
exist,  because  Fame  was  a  sufficient  reward  to  any 
person  of  genius.  His  lordship  was  probably 
sufficiently  self-conscious  to  know  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  losing  his  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year  by  ever  coming  under  that  category  himself. 
The  labourer  in  the  fields  of  literature  is  as  worthy 
of  his  hire  as  any  other  labourer;  and  although 
Genius  r&*}  afford  to  be  its  own  reward  in  the  case 
of  a  young  gentleman  who  indites  'promising* 
poems  or  essays  under  his  father's  roof ;  when  he 
comes  to  be  a  full-fledged  litterateur,  with  a  wife 
and  an  increasing  family,  he  may  want  a  little 
money  from  his  publishers.   Moreover,  it  ha*  been 
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ascertained  by  experiment  that  all  contributors 
to  literary  periodicals  are  not  persons  of  genius, 
although  most  of  them  have  some  talent  And  in 
the  case  of  this  rank-and-file  of  the  literary  army, 
they  take  service  for  pay  at  least  as  much  as  for 
the  glory  that  belongs  to  the  calling.  Thus,  far 
from  being  virtuously  indignant  when  a  contribu- 
tor tells  me  he  writes  for  bread,  whether  for  others 
or  himself,  I  think  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  see  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  confes- 
sion. '  By  all  means,'  says  that  well-known  con- 
tributor to  the  oldest  periodical  in  England, 
Samuel  Johnson,  'let  us  clear  our  numb  of 
Cant' 

Writers  to  magazines  comprehend  all  classes- 
all  conditions  of  men  and  women — from  arch- 
bishops to  convicts,  from  peeresses  to  washer- 
women. Those  examples  of  extremes  I  cull  from 
my  own  personal  experience.  One  archbishop,  two 
convicts,  one  peeress,  and  one  washerwoman,  were 
among  the  would-be  contributors  to  the  magazine  I 
had  the  honour  to  conduct;  the  contributions  of 
the  peeress  and  of  one  convict  were  rejected ; 
those  of  the  others  were  accepted.  There  is  no 
profession  in  which  the  competitors  are  so  numerous 
and  varied ;  and  the  reason  is  pretty  obvious.  The 
outfit  for  this  calling,  a  goose-quill  and  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  jabsit  omen),  is  very  cheap,  and  easily  pro- 
cured. The  desire  of  seeing  one's  self  in  print  has 
become  a  universal  one;  and  almost  everybody 
has  some  story  of  their  own,  some  (to  them)  inter- 
esting reminiscence,  or  (more  rarely)  some  ideas 
upon  a  particular  subject,  which  they  believe  to  be 
ot  public  utility.  Above  all,  five-sixths  of  these 
good  folks  imagine  that  they  are  born  poets  and 
poetesses.  Volunteer  verse  is  the  great  trial  of  the 
Editorial  profession :  only  about  one  poetic  con- 
tribution in  fifty  being  really  good.  The  fiftieth, 
the  acceptable  poem,  is,  however,  verv  good.  Com- 
pare the  magazine  verse  of  to-day  with  that  of  half 
a  century  ago,  and  you  will  find  a  vast  improvement 
in  this  respect.  I  could  select  a  volume  of  poems 
from  certain  modern  periodicals — not  from  all,  for 
some  editors  don't  know  what  is  poetry  and  what 
is  not — every  one  of  which  shall  have  the  ring  of 
the  true  metal.  The  motives,  however,  beside  this 
supposed  inspiration  of  the  Muse,  which  cause  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  human  family  to  become 
would-be  contributors  to  magazines,  are  as  various 
as  are  their  positions  in  the  social  scale.  Those 
which  principally  actuate  them  may  be  thus  stated. 
First,  Vanity,  wnich,  it  must  be  confessed,  moves 
the  great  majority.  Secondly,  Necessity,  or  rather 
a  wish  to  add  to  a  scanty  income  by  doing  pleasant 
work  in  leisure  hours.  [At  the  same  time,  nobody 
(not  even  the  archbishop)  has  any  intention — and 
small  blame  to  them — of  working  for  nothing.] 
Thirdly,  Fitness. 

I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  ungallant, 
when  I  now  add  that  by  far  the  most  numerous 
section  of  would-be  contributors  are  ladies.  Not 
necessarily  because  they  are  more  vain  than  men  : 
we  must  remember  tliat  they  have  generally  more 
spare  time,  and  also  less  money.  Next  to  the 
ladies,  clergymen  are  the  most  numerous  class. 
Then  lawyers  —  briefless  barrister*  or  youthful 
attorneys,  into  whose  web  no  flies  have  as  yet  been 
enticed.  Fourthly,  persons  of  humble  life  ;  arti- 
sans, not  small  trades-people.  Fifthly,  naval  and 
military  men,  and  doctors.  Sixthly,  the  aristocracy. 
And  lastly,  the  criminal  classes. 

Having  thus  classed  my  audience,  I  propose  in 


my  next  chapter  to  tell  them  why  it  is  they  fail  in 
the  object  they  seek ;  and  how,  supposing  that 
they  really  possess  the  materials  for  success  within 
them,  they  may  use  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL— A  GHOSTLY  VISITOR. 

Gurnet  Brackenridoe  fleeing  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  deed  he  had  done,  made  the  best 
of  nis  way  to  London,  and  lay  in  hiding  there  in  a 
low  water-side  tavern  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river.  He  had  not  intended,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  stay  there  more  than  a  few  days,  but  to  get  out 
of  the  country  altogether  as  soon  as  he  should  see 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  safety.  But  when, 
the  fourth  morning  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
read  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  long  extract  from 
a  Monkshiro  journal  describing  the  finding  of 
Jerry's  bodv  in  the  shut-up  house — found  the 
afternoon  following  the  lad's  death,  in  consequence 
of  a  statement  made  by  Griggs  the  cobbler,  who 
had  heard  that  Mrs  Winch  was  making  anxious 
inquiries  after  her  missing  son  ;  and  when  he  read 
the  account  of  the  inquest,  and  how  it  had  resulted 
in  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
himself,  he  began  to  see  that  his  scheme  for  getting 
out  of  the  country,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come, 
was  not  so  entirely  free  from  danger  as  he  had  at 
first  imagined  it  would  be.  A  minute  and  accurate 
description  of  his  personal  appearance  would  have 
already  been  sent  to  every  large  seaport  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  to  go  down  to  the  docks  in  search 
of  a  vessel  either  at  London  or  Liverpool,  would 
be  like  putting  his  head  into  the  lion's  den.  It 
was  true  that  he  had  disguised  himself  in  some 
measure,  having  shaved  off  his  whiskers,  and  had 
his  hair  cut  close,  and  altered  the  style  Of  his  dress  ; 
but  he  had  all  an  ignorant  man  s  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  police,  and  he  felt  that  his 
disguise  would  stand  him  in  pooT  stead  under  the 
keen  eyes  of  a  detective  in  whose  memory  a 
certain  paragraph  of  the  Hue  and  Cry  was  busily 
fermenting. 

No  ;  he  had  better  lie  quietly  by  for  a  few 
weeks,  till  something  fresher  and  more  import- 
ant should  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
blue-coated  gentry ;  and  then  take  an  opportunity 
of  dropping  down  the  river  by  some  night-sailing 
steamer,  bound  he  hardly  cared  whither.  He  was 
not  without  funds,  having  brought  away  with  him, 
in  addition  to  what  money  of  nis  own  he  had  by 
him  at  the  time,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
belonging  to  Mrs  Winch,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  his  hands  on  the  preceding  day,  for  the  pur- 
i  pose  of  being  deposited  by  him  in  the  county  bank 
at  Eastringham  ;  and  he  knew  from  the  evidence  as 
given  in  the  newspaper,  that  a  charge  of  absconding 
with  this  money  nad  been  brought  against  him  by 
the  indignant  widow,  and  that  he  was  *  wanted 1  by 
Justice  to  answer  for  a  double  crime.  Sometimes 
he  thought  that  had  it  not  been  for  that  cursed 
money,  which  he  had  put  into  his  pocket  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  when  coming  away,  he 
would  have  gone' back,  and  have  given  himself  up,  • 
and  have  borne  the  brunt  of  whatever  charge 
might  have  been  brought  against  him.  That  Jerry 
Winch  owed  his  death  to  him,  ho  could  not 
disprove  ;  but  no  one  but  himself  knew  tho  real 
reason  why  the  chloroform  had  been  administered ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trump  up  some 
.  £ 
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plausible  stoTy  to  account  for  having  made  use  of 
it,  which,  if  *  credited  by  a  jury,  would  soften 
Jerry's  premature  death  from  a  crime  into  a  mere 
error  ot  judgment ;  and,  at  the  worst,  they  could 
but  record  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  him, 
which  a  few  months'  imprisonment  would  expiate 
in  full. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether,  in  any 
case,  Brackenridge  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
take  a  course  so  apparently  straightforward,  because, 
even  then,  he  would  have  had  to  piece  together 
some  story  that  would  bear  cross-examination,  to 
account  for  Jerry's  death  ;  and  he  felt  himself 
deficient  both  in  the  audacity  and  invention 
requisite  for  such  a  course  ;  but,  now  that  he  had 
taken  the  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  as  his  own, 
such  a  step  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  :  Bhould 
he  be  captured,  nothing  less  than  a  prosecution  for 
felony  awaited  him. 

So  Gurney  Brackenridge  lay  in  hiding  at  the 
dirty  little  water-side  public  known  as  the  Three 
Fishes,  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  frowsy  and 
disreputable  neighbourhood.  They  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  letting  out  beds  at  the  Three  Fishes, 
their  profits  being  arrived  at  by  a  much  readier 
process  ;  but  the  landlord  was  one  of  those  men 
who  cared  little  how  he  turned  a  penny,  so  long  as 
he  did  turn  it ;  and  when  the  chemist,  wayworn, 
du6ty,  and  utterly  fagged  out,  put  the  question  to 
him  five  minutes  before  closing-time  one  night, 
whether  he  could  be  accommodated  till  morning, 
he  had  promptly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
had  at  once  turned  his  sister  and  two  children  out 
of  their  warm  bed  in  order  to  accommodate  this 
white- faced  stranger.  And  there  Brackenridge  had 
stayed.    His  bedroom  accommodation  was  of  the 

Soorest ;  his  meals  were  served  up  in  a  style  very 
iiferent  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at 
home ;  and  he  was  waited  on  by  a  saucy,  slatternly 
girl,  whose  ears  he  felt  a  longing  to  box  twenty 
times  a  day ;  besides  which,  both  house  and 
neighbourhood  were  thoroughly  detestable ;  but 
then — no  one  ever  asked  him  any  questions  ;  no 
one  ever  seemed  to  suspect  his  reasons  for  lingering 
there,  one  day  after  another ;  every  atom  of  that 
seething  mass  of  humanity  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  was  too  intent  on  its  own  bitter 
struggle  for  the  needful  daily  crust,  or  too  absorbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  fierce  pleasures,  to 
heed  him  in  any  way  ;  and  he  almost  felt  that  he 
was  safe.  *  Expecting  some  relation  from  the  East 
Indies,  are  your  said  the  landlord  one  day,  in  reply 
to  some  mumbled  explanation  from  Brackenridge 
of  his  long  stay  at  the  Three  Fishes.  'That's  all 
right  enough,  I  daresay ;  but  you  may  as  well 
understand  Bob  Jarvis  once  for  all.  So  long  as  a 
man  pays  his  way  like  a  man,  and  ain't  stuck  up, 
I  axes  no  questions.  Whether  a  cove's  on  the 
square,  or  whether  he's  under  a  cloud,  don't 
matter  a  penn'orth  to  me.' 

Brackenridge  began  to  find  his  life  intolerably 
dull.  He  sent  out  for  a  newspaper  every  morning, 
which  he  contrived  to  make  Last  him  till  his  one- 
o'clock  dinner  was  brought  up  ;  but  when  that  was 
over,  he  had  no  resource  left  but  to  smoke  and 
sleep  away  the  long  dreary  afternoons,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  would  never  come  to  an  end.  He 
never  ventured  out  of  doors  while  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  daylight  lingered  in  the  sky  ;  but  as 
soon  as  night  had  fairly  set  in,  and  the  Three  Fishes, 
waking  up  from  the  semi-lethargy  of  its  daylight 
existence,  lighted  all  its  lamps,  indoors  and  out, 


and  began  to  grow  jovial,  not  to  say  uproarious, 
after  its  own  fashion,  which  was  far  from  being  a 
pleasant  one,  then  would  the  forlorn  chemist  steal 
out  at  the  back-door,  and  tramp  the  frowsy  Btreeta 
for  hours.  He  rarely  ventured  more  than  a  mile 
away  from  the  Three  FisJies,  but  found  his  way  back 
to  it  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  each  evening's 
peregrination,  or  rather  to  some  point  from  which 
its  lamps  could  be  seen  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  left 
it  behind  him,  than  he  became  possessed  by  an 
uneasy  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  its  existence,  a 
dread  of  fire  or  of  some  other  unforeseen  calamity 
overtaking  it  while  he  was  away,  which  dragged 
him  back  times  without  number  against  his  better 
sense,  as  it  were,  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  with 
his  own  eyes  that  the  crazy  old  building  was  still 
intact  He  was  not  without  a  reason  for  this 
anxiety.  Behiud  a  loose  piece  of  skirting-board  at 
the  back  of  Ids  bed  lay  hidden  away  the  canvas- 
bag  containing  the  hundred  and  twenty  sovereigns 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  country  : 
to  have  walked  about  such  a  neighbourhood  with 
such  a  sum  of  money  on  his  person,  would  have 
been  sheer  madness ;  and  that  was  the  only  place 
of  security  he  could  think  of. 

The  last  thing  every  night  before  turning  in,  he 
crept  down  the  short  street,  of  which  the  Three 
Fishes  formed  the  corner  house  abutting  on  the 
main  thoroughfare,  to  look  at  the  river.  Not  that 
much  of  it  could  be  seen  on  a  dark  night  by 
looking  through  the  gateway  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  and  so  across  the  little  disused  grain- wharf ; 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  a  great  patch  of  blackness 
with  a  fringe  of  fire-flies  on  ttie  opposite  shore  ; 
but  such  as  it  was,  he  loved  to  gaze  on  it,  no  one 
less  able  than  himself  to  explain  the  reason  why  ; 
and  when  the  tide  ran  high,  and  the  wind  was  at 
all  rough,  he  could  hear  the  melancholy  plish-plaah 
of  the  water  against  the  stone  lip  of  the  wharf,  and 
it  was  a  sound  that  drove  him  back  to  his  room 
with  a  chilled  heart,  and  dim  forebodings  of  coming 
ill :  but  none  the  less  would  he  go  down  to  the 
wharf  on  the  following  night,  and  strain  his  eyes 
into  the  darkness,  and  listen,  as  though  he  were 
expecting  the  coming  of  some  grim  boatman,  with 
whom  he  had  an  appointment  that  must  not  be 
broken. 

Yes,  Gurney  Brackenridge  began  to  find  the  life 
he  was  leading  intolerably  dulL  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  began  to  look  to  his  old  friend,  the  brandy 
bottle,  for  solace  and  companionship.  Under  the 
wing  of  this  trusty  friend,  ne  could  forget  half  his 
troubles,  or  afford  to  view  them  with  as  much 
equanimity  as  though  they  were  the  property  of 
some  one  else  ;  so,  little  by  little,  the  alluring 
habit  grew  upon  him,  and  dav  by  day  his  power 
of  resistance  grew  weaker.  The  landlord  of  the 
Three  Fishes  made  no  difficulty  about  procuring  as 
much  French  brandy  as  his  lodger  asked  for,  so 
long  as  his  privilege  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit 
was  not  objected  to. 

One  evening,  while  rambling  about,  Bracken- 
ridge got  wet  through,  and  took  a  severe  cold  ;  and 
after  that  time  he  lay  in  bed  almost  day  and  night, 
drinking  more  than  ever,  and  rarely  going  outside 
the  house,  except  now  and  then  to  steal  down  the 
street,  and  gaze  through  the  bars  for  a  minute  or 
two  at  the  river,  and  then  creep  back  with  a  shiver 
to  his  cheerless  room.  He  slept  so  much  in  the 
daytime  now  that  he  could  no  longer  rest  souudly 
at*  night,  and  his  pillow  was  often  haunted  by 
frightful  dreams,  from  which  he  would  wake  up  in 
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an  agony  so  intense  as  made  him  dread  the 
thought  of  ever  going  to  sleep  again.  As  each 
morning  came  round,  he  told  himself  that  it 
should  be  the  last  of  his  stay  at  the  Threa  FisKeg; 
that  on  the  following  day  he  would  go  down  to  the 
docks  and  secure  a  berth  on  board  the  first  ship 
he  could  find  that  was  about  to  sail  at  once  for  a 
foreign  port,  no  matter  whither.  Surely  sufficient 
time  had  now  elapsed  for  his  little  affair  to  be 
buried  under  the  pressure  of  other  and  more 
immediate  interests,  and  such  a  step  as  he  con  tern  - 

Slated  could  no  longer  be  attended  with  much 
anger.  Yes,  he  would  go  and  look  for  a  ship 
next  morning  without  fail,  and  get  out  of  this 
cursed  country  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  when 
next  morning  came,  bringing  with  it  a  nasty  head- 
ache, and  a  feeling  of  languor  and  utter  distaste  for 
exertion  of  any  kind,  the  soul  of  his  resolution  had 
vanished  ;  and  after  refreshing  himself  in  some 
measure  with  a  volley  or  two  of  curses,  invoked  on 
his  own  head  for  his  own  laziness  and  lack  of 
urpose,  he  would  make  another  appointment  with 
imself  for  the  following  morning,  which  would 
he  broken  in  turn. 

'I  call  him  the  Bottle  Conjuror,'  said  the  land- 
lord to  his  wife  one  night,  in  allusion  to  their 
lodger.  'He  has  an  almighty  swallow,  and  no 
mistake.  And  so  quiet  as  he  is  over  it  all  I  No 
noise,  no  blether.  I  like  a  fellow  that  can  take  his 
tipple  without  rowing.' 

Waking  up  one  night  from  an  ugly  dream, 
Brackenndge  started  up  in  bed,  and  gazed  fear- 
fully round,  as  though  naif  expecting  to  see  some 
of  the  horrid  shapes  with  which  his  sleep  had  been 
crowded.    With  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  recognised 
where  he  was  ;  and  scrambling  out  of  bed,  he 
lighted  another  candle  in  addition  to  the  one  that 
was  already  burning,  and  mended  his  fire,  and 
put  on  a  few  articles  of  dress,  and  drew  his  chair 
up  to  the  blaze,  and  poured  himself  out  a  tumbler 
oi  brandy,  and  sat  down  to  make  himself  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  till  morning.    His  daylight 
flu  in  ben?  were  rarely  troubled  with  bad  dreams ; 
and  after  this  last  experience,  he  determined 
within  himself  that  he  would  turn  day  into  night 
in  future,  and  go  to  bed  no  more  during  the  dark 
hours.    He  heard  a  distant  clock  strike,  and 
looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  that  it  was  two 
hours  past  midnight    How  quiet  everything  was  ! 
All  the  world  but  himself  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
He  would  have  liked  just  now  to  go  down  and 
have  a  peep  at  the  black  river ;  but  it  would  never 
do  to  disturb  the  household  at  such  an  untimely 
hour.   Suddenly  ho  started,  and  gazed  over  his 
shoulder  with  straining  eyes.     Was  theret  not 
somebody  outside  trying  the  casement  ?   Buf 'next 
moment  he  laughed  aloud  to  think  what  a 
timorous  fool  he  was.    4 1  ought  to  know  by  this 
time,'  he  muttered,  *  that  it  'a  only  that  blustering 


old  Boreas  in  want  of  a  night's  lodging  somewhere. 
I  shall  be  frightened  at  my  own  shadow  next,' 

With  that  lie  took  a  long  pull  at  the  tumbler  of 
brandy ;  and  then  with  his  slippered  feet  resting 
on  the  fender,  and  half  crouching  over  the  fire,  he 
fell  to  brooding  darkly  over  his  past  life,  more 
especially  over  that  string  of  strange  events  which 
had  ended  by  landing  him,  a  skulking  thief,  at  the 
hostelry  of  the  Three  Fithes. — More  brandy,  or  he 
should  go  mad  ! — A  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull. 
—Why,  he  was  better  already,  and  could  afford  to 
map  his  fingers  at  Black  Care,  and  at  the  troop  of 
demons  that  dog  his  heels  and  dance  with  red-hot 


feet  on  the  brains  of  poor  sinners.  Elixir  of  life 
truly,  to  work  such  a  sudden  change  in  the 
miserable  wretch  of  a  few  minutes  ago !  There 
were  cakes  and  ale  in  store  yet,  even  for  such  as 
he  ;  and  the  world  was  a  devilish  pleasant  place  to 
live  in. 

Another  hour  striking  bv  the  distant  clock. 
4  One — two— three.  The  Miller  of  Dee  so  jolly  was 
he,  he  cared  for  nobody,  no,  not  he.' 

*  Come  in.'  He  had  heard  no  noise  of  footsteps 
on  the  stairs,  but  there  was  certainly  a  knock  at 
his  room-door. 

4  Jerry  Winch  ! '  He  almost  screamed  the  words  as 
he  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  pressed  his  fingers 
to  his  burning  eyeballs  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  shut 
out  the  dread  apparition  which  his  diseased  imagi- 
nation had  conjured  up.  But  it  was  still  there  when 
he  looked  again ;  so  he  took  the  half-emptied 
bottle  in  his  hand,  and  drained  a  draught  that 
would  have  scorched  the  vitals  of  any  one  less 
case-hardened  than  himself.  'That's  better,'  he 
muttered.  4 1  don't  care  a  damn  now  for  all  the 
ghosts  in  the  world.'  There  was  a  wild  glare  of 
defiance  in  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  his  hands  shook 
like  those  of  a  man  stricken  with  palsy  as  he 
waved  his  arm  for  the  phantom  to  enter. 

4  Curse  you,  why  don't  you  come  in !'  he 
exclaimed.  4  Don't  stand  there,  staring  at  me  with 
those  dead  man's  eyes.  Shut  the  door  after  you, 
and  take  that  chair.  No  nearer,  if  you  please,  or 
else  I  must  draw  back  :  ghosts  ain't  pleasant  com- 
panions at  close  quarters.  You  look  awfully  cold. — 
Vou  always  are  cold  now,  and  I  shall  be  the  same 
when  I'm  like  you! — By  Jove!  though,  I  say, 
that 's  serious  ;  especially  for  a  fellow  like  me,  that 
never  could  stand  cold.  And,  I  say,  Jerry,  my 
buck,  why  do  you  have  your  jaw  tied  up  with  that 
white  cloth  ?  It  ain't  nice  ;  there  'a  a  churchyard 
flavour  about  it  that  I  can't  stomach. — What  do 
you  say  ?  It 's  the  custom  of  the  country  where 
you  are  now  for  jaws  to  be  tied  up  in  that  fashion. 
Then  it's  a  custom  that  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Ugh  !  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  my  veins  were  full  of 
worms,  to  look  at  you. — While  you  are  here,  Jerry,  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  what  happened  to  you  at 
my  house  was  quite  accidental— it  wasn't  intended, 
on  my  soul ;  and  I  hope  you  bear  no  malice. — You 
don't  ?  That 's  kind — that 's  good  of  you. — I  daresay, 
now,  that  unsubstantial  fellows  like  you  have  con- 
ceit enough  to  fancy  that  they  know  a  heap  of 
things  ;  but  I 'd  wager  my  two  ears  that  you  can't 
tell  me  where  I  shall  be  and  what  I  shall  be  doing 
twelve  hours  from  this  time. — What  do  you  say  i 
I  shall  be  down  by  Deptford  Creek  ?  That 's  a  lie, 
anyhow;  I  shall  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  But 
never  mind,  my  young  romancer ;  go  ahead,  and 
tell  me  what  I  shall  be  doing  down  by  Deptford 
Creek  to-morrow  afternoon.  You  shake  your 
head  ;  you  won't  answer.  I  thought  that  would  be 
a  poser  for  you.  Come,  now,  I  '11  put  my  question 
another  way.  How  shall  I  go  down  to  Deptford 
Creek  to-morrow  afternoon  ? — By  water,  do  you 
sav  ]  You  are  a  liar,  Jerry.  But  never  mind  ;  tell 
me  what  will  happen  when  I  get  down  to  the 
Creek  ? — There  will  be  a  crowd  of  people,  and  two 
men  will  hook  a  body  from  among  the  mud  and 
piles,  and  nobody  there  will  know  whose  it  is— is 
that  what  I  understand  you  to  say  ?  Very  interest- 
ing, certainly ;  only  I  don't  quite  see  in  what  way  it 
concerns  me.  I  must  have  auother  nip  of  brandy  to 
take  the  taste  of  your  last  remark  out  of  my  mouth. 
A  drowned  body  !  Faugh  !  let 's  talk  of  something 
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else. — You  must  be  going,  do  you  say  1  With 
all  my  heart,  for  it  is  rather  late,  you  know. 
Next  time  you  pay  me  a  visit,  come  at  a  more 
seasonable  hour — by  daylight,  if  possible.  And  I 
say,  Jerry,  do  leave  off  wearing  that  white  cloth 
round  your  face  ;  and  there 's  a  cold  fishy  look 
about  your  eyes  that  I  don't  like ;  and  there 's  a 
bluish  tinge  about  your  complexion  that  I  don't 
remember  to  have  noticed  before.  Do,  my  dear 
fellow,  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  your  appear- 
ance.— You  want  me  to  go  with  you,  do  you  say  ? 
Much  obliged,  but  I 'd  rather  stay  where  I  am. — 
There 's  something  outside  you  want  to  shew  me  ? 
What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  can  there  be  outside 
worth  my  going  to  look  at,  at  this  time  of  the 
night  ?  Oh,  you  won't  stir,  won't  you,  unless  I  '11 
go  a  bit  of  the  way  with  you  ?  You're  an  infernal 
old  nuisance,  Jerry,  to  say  so  ;  and  I  shan't  fret  if 
I  don't  see  your  ugly  phiz  again  for  a  blue  moon. 
I  suppose  I  must  do  as  you  want  me,  or  I  shall 
never  get  rid  of  you  ;  so  start  at  once.' 

Having  fortified  himself  with  another  pull  at  his 
long-necked  favourite,  Brackenridge  was  ready, 
without  further  preparation,  to  accompany  his 
ghostly  visitor.  He  rose,  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  figure 
which  his  disordered  brain  had  conjured  up,  he 
crossed  the  floor,  and  opening  the  door,  passed,  into 
the  corridor  outside,  which  was  lighted  at  its 
further  end  by  a  window  that  opened  direct  on  to 
the  roof  of  the  next  house.  Towards  this  window, 
through  which  a  white  stream  of  moonlight  was 
now  falling,  the  chemist  advanced,  Btill  following 
that  something  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  his  own. 

'  Not  there,  Jerry — not  there,  man  I '  he  said  in 
an  excited  whisper.  'That  window  opens  on  to 
the  leads,  and  your  way  lies  down  the  staircase. 
What 's  that  you  say  1  You  are  going  to  take  a 
walk  on  the  leads,  and  I  must  go  with  you  ?  Well, 
go  ahead,  my  hearty;  G.  B.  is  not  the  man  to 
shirk  anything  he  has  promised.  It  would  have 
been  more  mannerly  of  you,  though,  Jerry,  to  have 
left  the  window  open  behind  you,  instead  of  flit- 
ting through  in  that  queer  fashion,  and  leaving 
me  to  bungle  over  it  as  I  best  can.  Ecodl 
though,  but  it  blowB  cool  out  here.' 

By  this  time  Brackenridge  was  standing  on  the 
leads  of  the  house  next  to  the  Three  Fishes,  in  the 
little  street  leading  down  to  the  river.  The  houses 
in  this  street  were  of  one  uniform  height,  and  were 
built  after  an  antiquated  style,  with  dormer  win- 
dows in  the  roof,  in  front  of  which  was  a  flat 
leaded  space,  and  outside  that  a  broad  raised 
parapet  On  to  this  parapet  Brackenridge  now 
stepped  without  hesitation,  following  his  phantom 
guide,  A  single  false  step  would  have  precipitated 
him  into  the  street  below  ;  but  there  was  this  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  state  in  which  Brackenridge 
then  was  in  so  far  resembled  somnambulism  that 
he  was  apparently  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  his  eyes  as  a  safeguard  for  his  feet.  He  seemed 
to  see  nothing  save  the  gliding  phantom  before 
him  ;  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left ;  he  saw  nothing  of  the  vast  panorama  of 
house-tops  stretching  out  interminably  on  three 
sides  of  him  ;  he  saw  nothing  of  the  dark  river  in 
front  of  him,  towards  which  his  steps  were  tending  ; 
but  with  eyes  that  never  winked,  or  broke  away 
for  a  single  instant  from  their  intense  stare  at 
vacancy,  and  with  unfaltering  feet,  he  went  onward 
to  his  doom. 

'  A  regular  wild-goose  chase  this,  and  no  mis- 


take,' he  muttered.  'Jerry,  Jerry,  you  imp  of 
Satan,  where  are  you  leading  me  to  ?  Not  up 
there,  you  nincompoop !  Well,  if  we  must,  we 
must ;  but  we  can't  get  much  further,  at  anyrate, 
for  the  river's  just  below.'  While  the  chemist 
was  speaking,  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  parapet 
along  which  he  had  been  walking,  and  close  before 
him  rose  the  higher  roof  of  the  disused  granary, 
which  was  built  on  to  the  last  house  of  the  street, 
and  ran  flush  up  to  the  river,  with  a  penthouse, 
and  a  crane,  for  convenience  in  hoisting  grain  into 
and  out  of  the  barges  which  occasionally  moored 
alongside.  Behind  the  stack  of  chimneys  bekmg- 
ing  to  the  bast  house,  a  small  iron  bidder  gave 
access  to  the  roof  of  the  granary,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  put  there  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  and  up  this  ladder  Brackenridge  now 
mounted. 

'  Not  another  step  will  I  follow  you,  Jerry,  my 
buck,'  said  the  chemist  in  a  positive  tone  as  he 
stepped  on  to  the  roof ;  'and  it's  my  belief  that  I 'm 
a  confounded  ass  for  having  come  so  far.  Now, 
shew  me  what  you  have  got  to  shew  me,  and  let  me 

§o  back  to  my  room,  for  it's  awfully  cold  here. 
>  no,  of  course  you  don't  feel  it ;  you've  got 
no  Jerry,  Jerry !  don't !  don't  1 '  screamed 

the  wretched  man,  starting  from  the  spot  on  which 
he  had  been  standing,  his  white  drawn  face  all 
distorted  with  terror,  while  a  light  foam  began  to 
gather  on  his  lips.  With  the  suddenness  of  a  flash 
of  lightning,  the  air-drawn  phantom  which  he  had 
been  following  had  changed  its  semblance.  It  was 
no  longer  the  likeness  of  Jerry  in  the  flesh  that  he 
saw  before  him,  but  the  likeness  of  Jerry  out  of 
the  flesh.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
skeleton  clothed  in  the  habiliments  Jerry  had  been 
wont  to  wear — the  home-spun  suit,  the  conical  hat, 
the  hob-nailed  shoes,  were  all  there ;  there  was 
even  a  peculiar  little  self-conceited  pose  of  the 
head  common  to  Jerry  when  the  poor  simpleton 
was  more  than  usually  well  pleased  with  himself ; 
and,  more  terrible  than  all  else,  there,  too,  were 
Mogaddo  and  Pipanta,  writhing  and  coiling  round 
the  fleshless  arms  and  neck  of  their  master,  as 
Brackenridge  had  often  seen  them  do  when  alive. 

Almost  before  Brackenridge  had  time  to  note 
this  horrible  transformation,  the  phantom  swiftly 
altered  its  position,  and  placed  itself  between  him 
and  the  ladder.  With  another  scream,  even  more 
shrill  than  the  first  one,  the  haunted  wretch  fell 
back.  '0  Jerry,  lad,  have  mercy,  have  mercy  !' 
he  cried.  'What  have  I  done,  to  be  tormented 
thus  ?  I  will  confess  everything ;  I  will  go  back, 
and  give  myself  up  ;  only  leave  me— leave  me,  or 
I  shall  go  mad  !' 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  the  chemist  retreated 
step  by  step  along  the  flat  roof  of  the  granary,  and 
step  by  step  the  phantom  followed  him  up,  leering 
at  him  horribly  from  under  its  conical  hat ;  while 
the  ghttering  eyes  of  Mogaddo  and  Pipanta  fixed 
fidl  on  his  eyes,  seemed  to  pierce  his  brain  like 
spikes  of  flame.  He  had  either  forgotten  how  close 
he  was  to  the  river,  or  was  heedless  of  his  <langer 
in  the  great  dread  that  lay  upon  him.  Nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  fatal  spot,  slowly  pursued  by  the 
remorseless  foe  which  his  own  fancy  had  conjured 
up. 

'Have  mercv,  have  mercy  1'  he  wailed  with 
clasped  hands,  but  still  retreating.  '  Let  me  keep 
my  senses  ;  let  me  have  time  to '  

Not  another  word  on  earth.  A  sudden  fall 
backward  from  the  roof  of  the  granary ;  a  wild 
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shriek,  borne  far  through  the  night-air ;  a  heavy 
splash  in  the  swift-flowing  river;  and  Gurney 
Brackenridge  was  no  longer  among  the  living. 
That  wild  cry  and  that  heavy  splash  were  heard  by 
the  crew  of  the  Thames  police-boat  on  duty  no 
great  distance  away.  They  were  quickly  on  the 
spot,  and  rowed  about  it  lor  nearly  an  hour ;  but 
nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day — for  it  was  early  morning  when 
all  this  took  place — a  httle  crowd  was  assembled 


down  Deptford  way,  watching  two  men  drag  a 
drowned  body  from  among  the  piles  and  mud, 
where  it  had  been  left  by  the  receding  tide. 


CHAPTER  XLTV. — P.  P.  C. 

Pour  prendre  congf.  Yes,  we  have  at  length 
reached  that  point  of  our  narrative  at  which  nothing 
is  left  for  the  story-teller  to  do,  save  to  tie  up  the 
knots  of  a  few  scattered  threads,  and  bid  his  readers 
a  kindly  farewell. 

Lady  Spencclaugh  never  rallied  from  the  effects 
of  the  rough  treatment  she  received  at  the  hands 
of  Duplessifl  and  his  accomplice,  and  the  subse- 
quent hour  of  awful  suspense,  when  Death  in  one 
of  his  most  terrible  aspects  stared  her  in  the  face. 
Her  nervous  system  had  been  overtaxed,  too,  by 
the  mental  excitement  of  the  few  preceding  weeks, 
culminating  in  her  confession  in  the  vault;  and 
now  that  he  whom  she  had  too  credulously 
believed  to  be  dead,  had  made  his  appearance 
once  more  on  the  scene,  and  had  indeed  saved  her 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  it  seemed  to  the  lone 
miserable  woman  that  there  was  nothing  left 
worth  living  for,  and  that  the  sooner  she  was 
done  with  the  world  and  its  vanities,  the  better  for 
every  one.   The  one  great  scheme  of  her  Life  was 
irretrievably  wrecked,  and  all  her  earthly  hopes 
were  drowned  with  it. 

For  the  four  days  following  the  night  of  her 
rescue  she  lay  in  bed,  and  refused  to  see  any  one 
but  the  woman  who  took  her  her  meals  ;  interdict- 
ing both  Gaston  and  Martha  Winch  from  entering 
her  room  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  she 
sent  for  John  and  her  son. 

'I  have  sent  for  you,  Sir  Arthur  Spencclaugh,' 
she  said,  turning  on  the  young  man  a  worn,  wan 
face, '  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  the  great  wrong  I 
have  done  you ;  and  to  claim  your  kind  offices  for 
Gaston  when  I  shall  be  no  more.  You  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  my  son  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
his  mother's  crime.  What  I  did  was  done  to 
benefit  him.  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  base 
means  by  which  my  ends  were  to  be  accomplished. 
For  myself,  I  think  that  during  the  little  remain- 
ing time  that  is  left  me  here,  it  would  be  a  comfort 
to  me  to  know  that  you  had  forgiven  me.  That 
you  are  brave,  I  have  had  ample  proof,  and  brave 
natures  are  always  generous.' 

John  had  flushed  at  hearing  himself  thus  acknow- 
ledged as  Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh  ;  but  the  feeling 
which  had  evoked  the  rush  of  colour  quickly  died 
away,  and  both  his  eyes  and  voice  were  full  of 
grave  tenderness  as  he  answered  Lady  Spence- 
laugh. 

'For  whatever  wrong  or  injury  your  Ladyship 
may  at  any  time  have  done  me,'  he  said,  '  I  pray 
yon  to  accept  my  full  and  entire  forgiveness.  Let 
such  wrong  be  as  utterly  forgotten  between  us  as 
though  it  had  never  existed.  You  were  my  father's 
wife,  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  that  fact  renders  you 
|  sacred  in  my  eyes ;  and  in  time  to  come,  I  trust 


that  you  will  allow  me  to  regard  you  with  some- 
what of  the  respect  and  devotion  due  from  a  son 
to  a  mother :  from  this  day,  try  to  remember  that 
you  have  two  children. — And  as  for  Gaston  here,' 
he  added,  turning  towards  the  sullen  young  man 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  '  I  admit 
that  it  must  seem  very  hard  for  him  to  be  dispos- 
sessed by  a  stranger  of  what  he  has  been  brought 
up  to  look  upon  as  his  own.  But  1  hope  that  after 
a  little  time,  he  will  learn  to  look  upon  that 
stranger  as  a  brother ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  will 
find  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  act  ungenerously 
by  him.' 

Gaston  pretended  not  to  see  the  proffered  hand. 
'But  the  proofs,'  he  said  in  an  aggrieved  voice, 
addressing  his  mother.  ( Mr  Greenhough  told  me 
no -longer  ago  than  yesterday  afternoon,  that  the 
proofs  of  the  identity  of  this — this  gentleman,  with 
the  person  he  states  himself  to  be,  were  by  no 
means  clear  at  present.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  getting  on  a  little  too  fast  just  now.' 

'This  gentleman  is  Arthur  Spencelaugh,  your 
father's  eldest  son,'  said  her  Ladyship  solemnly  to 
Gaston.  '  Whatever  further  proofs  Mr  Greenhough 
may  think  proper  to  ask  for,  cannot  alter  that  fact 
I  committed  a  great  crime,  Gaston,  to  benefit  you, 
as  I  thought ;  but  I  now  charge  you  earnestly  not 
to  perpetuate  that  crime  by  striving  to  ignore  facts 
which  must  ultimately  be  acknowledged  by  the 
world.  I  tell  you  again,  this  is  Sir  Arthur  Spence- 
laugh, and  your  brother.' 

'Your  son  is  right,  Lady  Spencelaugh,'  said 
John.  '  In  his  position,'  he  has  no  right  to  accept 
anything  on  hearsay.  I  will  meet  him  to-morrow, 
together  with  Mr  Greenhough,  and  will  lay  before 
them  such  proofs  that  I  really  am  the  person  I 
claim  myself  to  be,  as  cannot,  I  think,  be  met  by 
any  reasonable  doubt' 

Accordingly  the  three  met  together  next  morn- 
ing, when  John  entered  into  a  detailed  account 
of  the  result  of  his  visit  to  America,  which 
account,  as  far  as  it  now  concerns  us,  may  be 
compressed  into  a  few  sentences.  John's  first 
efforts  had  been  directed  to  finding  Ike  Yarnold, 
the  Old  squatter,  to  whose  charge  he  had  been 
committed  by  Kreefe;  and  in  this  attempt  he 
had  happily  succeeded.  The  old  man  recognised 
John  before  the  latter  spoke  to  him  ;  and  when  he 
was  made  to  understand  the  service  that  was 
required  at  his  hands,  and  satisfied  that  no  harm 
should  happen  to  himself,  he  at  once  agreed  to  go 
before  the  mayor  of  the  nearest  town,  and  there 
have  his  deposition  as  to  the  identity  of  John 
taken  in  proper  form.  The  only  son  of  Yarnold 
now  living  at  home  also  deposed  before  the  same 
functionary  to  the  identity  of  John  with  the  youth 
who  had  lived  under  his  father's  roof  for  so  many 
years.  Before  leaving,  the  old  squatter  presented 
John  with  two  or  three  faded  notes  written  by 
Kreefe,  and  all  referring,  more  or  less  to  '  the  bov/ 
which  notes  had  been  treasured  up  by  Ike,  as  the 
only  post-letters  he  had  ever  received  in  lib  life. 
Encouraged  by  this  first  success,  John's  next  effort 
was  directed  to  finding  out  the  particidar  Mullins- 
ville  to  which,  if  the  information  given  him  by  an 
old  inhabitant  of  Willsburgh  might  be  relied  upon, 
the  Krecfes  had  removed  on  their  departure  from 
the  latter  place.  Mullinsville,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  proved  to  be  the  town  of  which 
ho  was  in  quest.  Here  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  picking  up  ample  particulars  respecting 
the  Kreefes.     The  little  property  possessed  by 
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Barlxxra  at  her  death  had  been  bequeathed  by  her  to 
one  ot  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  town.  Her 
furniture  had  been  cold  by  auction ;  and  the  broker 
who  had  purchased  the  greater  portion  of  it,  hear- 
ing that  an  Englishman  was  making  inquiries 
respecting  Kreefe  and  his  wife,  brought  John  a  lot 
of  papers  which  he  had  found  in  the  secret  drawer 
<>f  an  old  bureau  bought  hy  him  at  the  sale,  and 
which  had  doubtless  escaped  the  notice  of  Bar- 
bara when  she  made  a  holocaust  of  her  husband's 
letters.  Some  of  the  documents  thus  strangely 
recovered  proved  to  be  of  no  small  value  to  John. 
Among  them  were  several  receipts  given  by  Yar- 
nold  to  Kreefe  for  sums  paid  him  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  boy  intrusted  to  his  care.  Besides 
these,  there  were  two  or  three  letters  from  Martha 
"Winch  to  her  brother,  in  which  the  same  subject 
was  guardedly  alluded  to,  in  connection  with 
several  references  to  a  certain  '  Lady  S.'  The 
broker  made  no  difficulty  about  parting  with  these 
documents  for  a  small  consideration,  nor  of  further 
annexing  to  them  a  written  statement,  duly  wit- 
nessed, stating  by  what  means  they  had  come  into 
his  possession.  Armed  thus  with  a  double  set  of 
proofs,  John  at  once  made  his  way  back  to  England. 

*  We  have  by  no  means  a  bad  case,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,'  said  Mr  Greenhough  to  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  when  he  went  to  visit  her  at  the  close 
of  his  interview  with  John.  *  We  have  possession 
in  our  favour,  and  that  goes  a  long  way.  The 
armour  of  this  Mr  John  English  is  by  no  means 
armour  of  proof ;  there  are  several  flaws  in  it,  and 

if  your  Ladyship'  

4  No,  no,  Mr  Greenhough  ! '  said  Lady  Spence- 
laugh vehemently.  '  I  tell  you  this  young  gentle- 
man is  the  man  he  professes  to  be,  and  you  are  as 
well  aware  of  it  as  I  am.  Knowing  what  you  do, 
would  you  drag  this  wretched  business  into  a  court 
of  law,  and  call  up  me  to  give  evidence  on  oath ! 
How  could  Gaston  ever  hold  up  his  head  among 
honourable  men  again  ?  You  have  been  a  faithful 
friend,  Mr  Greenhough,  and  I  thank  you  from  my 
ueart ;  but  this  must  not  be,  no,  never — never  ! ' 

And  thus  it  fell  out  at  last  that  Sir  Arthur 
Spencelaugh  stepped  into  his  title  and  estates  as 
luietly  and  easily  as  though  no  ono  had  ever 
lreanied  of  disputing  his  claim  to  those  possessions. 
The  few  people  who  knew  the  real  truth  of  the 
natter,  found  it  to  their  interest  to  keep  a  close 
ongue  thereon  ;  and  the  world,  ever  ready  to 
velcome  a  story  with  a  spice  of  romance  in  it,  was 
lot  difficult  to  satisfy.    The  eldest  son  of  the  late 
>ir  Philip  Spencelaugh  had  been  abducted  in  child- 
lood,  and  Sir  Philip  and  his  wife  had  been  led  to 
>clicve  him  dead  ;  but  the  naughty  people  who 
iad  taken  him  away  ever  so  many  years  ago,  having 
onfessed  their  crime,  he  had  come  back,  to  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
nd  to  be  gracefully  bowed  into  the  seat  of  honour 
y  the  chivalrous  Gaston,  who  had  at  once  ceded 
is  new-found  honours  to  the  long-lost  heir.  Thus 
be  rumour  ran  ;  and  to  rumours,  three-fourths  of 
lankind  are  ever  ready  to  pin  their  faith,  facts 
eing  such  awkward  things  to  get  at  So  the  world 
f  polite  society,  figuratively  speaking,  opened  its 
rnw  to  welcome  the  long-lost  Sir  Arthur,  and 
ould  doubtless  have  welcomed  him  to  its  heart 
!so,  but  that  such  an  incumbrance  forms  no  part 
f  its  anatomy. 


lack  of  oil.  Fredcrica  was  with  her  almost  con- 
stantly ;  and  the  bond  between  these  two  women, 
so  soon  to  be  severed  by  the  hand  of  Death,  had 
more  strength  and  vitality  in  it  during  these  few 
latter  days  than  it  had  had  during  all  the  years 
that  went  before.  Gaston,  restless  and  moody, 
lounged  in  and  out  of  his  mother's  room  a  down 
times  a  day.  He  was  the  last  person  in  the  bouse 
to  apprehend  the  loss  that  was  coming  upon  him  ; 
he  never  thought  otherwise  than  that  a  lew  weeks 
would  see  his  mother's  health  as  completely  re- 
established as  he  ever  remembered  it  to  have  been, 
for  his  mother  had  been  a  semi-invalid  as  long  as 
he  could  recollect ;  till  Frederica  broke  the  truth 
to  him  only  two  days  before  the  end. 

Sir  Arthur,  too,  was  a  frequent  and  a  welcome 
visitor  in  that  little  room.-  All  that  had  happened 
between  himself  and  Lady  Spencelaugh  in  past 
days  seemed  as  completely  forgotten  as  though  it 
had  never  been  ;  and  the  dying  woman's  eyes 
lighted  up  with  true  pleasure  whenever  he  entered 
her  room. 

*  What  love  and  tender  regard  might  have  been 
mine  through  all  those  weary  years  ! '  she  said  on 
almost  the  last  morning  of  her  life.  'But  I  threw 
them  wilfully  away  to  grasp  at  a  bauble,  which 
turned  to  ashes  in  my  hand  the  moment  1  thought 
it  was  my  own.' 

Gaston  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Sir  Arthur."  The 
weight  of  debt  that  had  hung  like  a  millstone 
round  his  neck,  was  at  once  cleared  off ;  a  liberal 
allowance  was  settled  on  him  ;  and,  at  his  own 
request,  a  commission  was  procured  for  him  in  a 
regiment,  which,  shortly  afterwards,  was  ordered 
abroad.  With  all  his  faults  and  follies,  there  was  ' 
some  sterling  stuff  in  the  young  man.  He  has  seen 
good  service  already,  has  lost  an  arm,  and  won 
a  captaincy.  Last  time  he  was  down  in  Monkshire, 
he  was  lionised  to  his  heart's  content ;  and  had  he 
been  matrimonially  inclined,  he  might  have  hail 
the  pick  of  half  the  eligible  girls  in  the  county. 
He  and  Sir  Arthur  are  on  the  best  of  terms  ;  and 
it  was  only  the  other  week,  in  the  smoking-room 
of  a  certain  house  where  both  of  us  happened  to  be 
visiting,  and  towards  the  small-hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, that  Captain  Spencelaugh,  in  a  moment  of 
confidence,  spoke  his  mind  to  the  present  chronicler 
as  follows :  '  Tell  you  what,  my  boy,  it  was  a 
deuced  good  thing  for  this  child  that  the  title  and 
estates  went  from  him  in  the  way  they  did.  I 
should  have  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  property, 
as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs,  and  have  done  no  credit 
to  an  old  name.  Butlook  at  me  now.  Having  to 
fight  my  way  up  has  done  me  all  the  good  in  the 
world.  I 've  made  myself  known  in  a  small  way ; 
I 've  as  much  tin  as  I  want,  and  more  ;  I 'm  liked 
by  a  heap  of  fellows  ;  and  I 've  got  the  best  brother 
in  tho  world.  Yes,  Arthur  is  a  brother  to  be 
proud  of,  and  I  am  proud  of  him.' 

Bel  air  was  not  burned  down.  The  fire  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  wing  where  it  originated,  and 
which  had  been  at  once  picturesque  and  uncom- 
fortable. A  new  wing,  more  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  living,  and  more  in  accord, 
architecturally,  with  the  rest  of  the  mansion, 
rose  before  long  on  the  spot  made  vacant  by  the 
fire. 

A  week  or  two  after  Lady  Spencelaugh 's  death  % 
Mrs  Winch,  having  disposed  of  her  business  by 


Lady  Spencelaugh  lingered  on  for  several  weeks, 

x>wing  weaker  irom  day  to  day,  fading  out  of  |  secret  treaty,  departed  suddenly  from  Norman 
fe  like  a  lamp  that  dies  slowly,  but  surely,  for  ford,  and  was  no  more  seen  by  the  inhabitants 
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of  that  little  town.  It  was  supposed  that  she 
had  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  where  it  was 
known  that  she  had  relatives  living  ;  and  in  the 
lack  of  positive  information,  we  may  accept  this 
supposition  as  correct. 

Of  Jane  Garrod,  what  can  I  say,  except  that  the 
master  of  Belair  never  ceased  to  remember  how 
much  he  owed  to  her  indefatigable  exertions  in  his 
behalf.    In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  could  do 
nothing  for  either  her  or  Abel,  simply  because  they 
were  in  want  of  nothing.    The  situation  held  by 
Abel  suited  his  tastes  exactly,  and  was  quite  up  to 
the  height  of  his  abilities ;  while  his  income,  small 
though  it  was,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
inexpensive  tastes  of  Jane  and  himself.  Of  worldly 
6  to  re  or  increase,  they  stood  in  no  need  ;  but  Sir 
Arthur  and  Frederica  could  give  them  what  they 
valued  infinitely  higher — true   friendship,  and 
that  was  given  without  grudging :  none  of  the 
ordinary  conventional  barriers  of  society  were 
allowed  to  touch,  however  remotely,  the  bond  of 
genuine  friendship  existing  between  the  inmates  of 
Belair  and  the  humble  dwellers  in  the  little  station- 
house  at  Kingsthorpe. 

Of  Antoine  the  faithful,  authentic  tidings  have 
come  to  hand  quite  recently.  Sir  Arthur,  while  in 
London  a  few  months  ago,  recognised  the  ex-valet 
in  the  street,  without  being  seen  himself ;  and  bad 
the  curiosity  to  follow  him  for  half  a  mile,  till  he 
tracked  him  into  a  small  cafe  near  Leicester  Square, 
of  which  place  Antoine  and  his  brother  proved, 
on  inquiry,  to  be  ioint-proprietors.  Behind  the 
counter,  and  flanked  by  two  huge  jars  of  chocolate 
and  sweetmeats,  and  effulgent  in  the  lustre  of  black 
satin  and  cheap  jewellery,  sat  Clotilde,  the  imperi- 
1  ous,  less  blooming,  and  more  vicious-looking  than 

I of  old.    Believing,  as  he  did,  that  Antoine  had 
never  been  anything  more  than  a  willing  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  crafty  master,  and  glad  to 
find  that  he  had  now  taken  to  such  an  honest 
mode  of  getting  a  living,  Sir  Arthur  was  well 
pleased  to  leave  him  in  peace,  and  go  unobserved 
on  his  way. 
But  one  more  duty  remains  to  bo  done  before 
the  green  curtain  comes  down,  and  that  is,  to  bring 
my  hero  and  heroine  together  for  the  last  time  in 
front  of  the  stage,  that,  hand  in  hand,  they  may 
make  their  bow  to  the  audience.   That  they  two — 
Arthur  and  Frederica — would  inevitably  como 
together,  that  nothing  but  death  could  them  part, 
might  be  predicated  without  fear  of  contradiction 
from  what  had  gone  before.   But  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  for  me  to  report  any  of  the  little  love-pas- 
sages between  them,  or  set  down  any  of  their  fool- 
ish-wise speeches  or  tender  confessions  one  to  the 
other;  neither  can  I  undertake  to  furnish  any 
detailed  account  of  the  wedding  which  followed  in 
due  course ;  indeed,  I  am  so  wofully  ignorant  in 
these  matters,  that  I  could  not  even  tell  you  what 
the  bridemaids  wore  on  the  happy  occasion.  We 
may,  however,  take  one  last  peep  at  them  on  the 
threshold  of  their  new  life,  before  bidding  them  a 
friendly  farewell. 
It  is  a  pleasant  autumn  evening,  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  their  return  from  their  wedding-tour. 
Sir  Arthur  and  Frederica  have  dined  quietly 
together  without  company  ;  and  now,  just  as  the 
mn  is  beginning  to  dip  behind  the  great  Belair 
woods,  and  all  the  western  front  of  the  old  Hall 
glows,  and  winks,  and  basks  in  the  golden  light,  as 
though  it  were  alive,  they  come  stepping  through 
the  open  windows  of  the  dining-room  on  to  the 
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shaven  lawn  outside  ;  and  plucking  here  and  there 
a  flower  as  they  go,  they  wind  slowly  down 
till  they  come  to  a  moss-grown  wicket,  and  so  pass 
out  into  the  park,  the  great  reaches  of  which 
are  checkered  with  light  or  shade  as  the  trees 
stand  open  or  close.  A  few  leaves  scattered  hero 
and  there  on  the  yellow  footway,  that  fades  into  a 
thread  in  the  dim  distance,  speak  of  the  year's 
fruition  and  the  fulfilment  of  many  hopes  ;  and  as 
the  new  lord  of  Belair  and  his  wife  pace  slowly 
under  the  overarching  trees,  the  ever-busy  squirrel 
peers  down  at  them  with  curious  eyes  from  the 
upper  boughs ;  from  bracken  and  coppice  the  timid 
hare  and  the  sly  rabbit  peep  out  at  them  wonder- 
ingly  ;  all  the  happy  songsters  of  the  grove  take 
note  of  them  ;  the  gaudy  peacock  on  the  terrace 
screams  a  shrill  good-night  ere  he  shuts  up  his  fan, 
and  goes  within  doors  ;  while  the  inquisitive  deer 
follow  them  watchfully  from  afar. 

Frederica's  arm  is  within  that  of  her  husband, 
and  she  looks  up  fondly  into  bis  face  as  she  speaks. 
'I  am  glad  we  are  home  again,  dear,'  she  says. 
'  With  all  its  attractions,  I  was  beginning  to  weary 
of  the  continent — beginning  to  long  to  be  back  in 
my  own  sweet  English  nest. 

'In  which  I  hope  that  you  and  I  together  will 
pass  many,  many  happy  years,'  answers  Sir  Arthur ; 
and  with  that,  he  stoops  and  kisses  his  bride, 
believing  himself  unseen.  But  a  one-eyed  black- 
bird of  misanthropical  habits,  who  happens  to  be 
taking  the  air  on  the  branch  of  an  oak  close  by,  is 
a  witness  of  the  sweet  transaction,  and  resolves  to 
consult  his  Brother  Rook  in  the  morning  concern- 
ing this  curious  custom  of  the  unfeathered  bipeds. 

'You  remember  that  day  at  Naples,'  says 
Frederica, '  when  we  sat  in  the  balcony  outside  our 
hotel,  and  discussed  our  plans  for  the  future — 
what  alterations  we  were  to  make  here  and  there  ; 
what  improvements  of  various  kinds  we  were  to 
try  to  effect ;  the  good  we  were  to  strive  to  do  in 
many  ways  ;  and  the  general  rule  that  was  to 
regulate  our  life  and  conduct,  as  far  as  such  things 
can  be  regulated  for  a  future  of  which  we  know  so 
little :  do  you  remember  the  evening  I  speak  of  ?' 

'Perfectly,'  answers  Sir  Arthur.  'I  seemed  to 
know  you  better  from  that  hour  than  I  had  ever 
known  you  before.' 

'  And  all  those  resolves,  hopes,  and  wishes  still 
hold  good  in  both  our  minds,'  resumes  Frederica ; 
'  but  I  sometimes  fear  that  the  corrosion  which 
wealth  and  ease  so  often  bring  with  them  will  not 
be  without  its  effect  upon  us  ;  that  our  good  inten- 
tions will  lose  their  edge,  and  slowly  rust  into 
inefficiency  ;  that  all  our  fine  resolutions  and  phil- 
anthropical  schemes,  having  no  vital  principle  of 
necessity  at  the  back  of  them,  will  never  bear  fruit, 
but  wither  one  by  one,  and  die  of  inanition  ;  and 
that  as  you  and  I  grow  in  years,  we  shall  gradu- 
ally fade  into  a  couple  of  good-natured  non- 
entities, living  for  ourselves  alone  ;  not  actively 
selfish,  so  long  as  our  own  little  comforts  are  not 
interfered  with  ;  charitable  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
charitable  without  trouble  ;  and  coming  at  last  to 
a  state  of  mind  that  will  look  back  upon  all  the 
schemes,  hopes,  and  resolutions  of  which  we  are 
brimful  just  now,  as  upon  the  wild  day-dreams  of 
two  children,  who  looked  out  at  the  world,  and  all 
its  belongings,  through  the  rose-coloured  spectacles 
of  youth  and  love.  Does  the  dread  of  such  a  future 
never  haunt  you  V 

•  Never,'  replies  Sir  Arthur  decisively.  *  I  cannot 
conceive  of  myself  as  coming  to  such  a  pass ;  and 
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with  you  by  my  side,  I  shall  feel  doubly  armed 
against  it  Genteel  sloth  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many  a  promising  life.  Let  us  try  to  make  our 
lives  healthily  active ;  let  us  never  be  without  some 
object  to  strive  for,  something  to  look  forward  to ; 
and  if  our  ends  have  not  been  ignoble  ones,  so 
much  the  better  for  us  when  the  evening  shall 
come. — But  see,  there  is  the  spire  of  the  little 
church  shewing  above  the  trees.' 

Frederica  pressed  closer  to  her  husband's  arm, 
and  they  walked  on  in  silence.  They  had  dedicated 
this  the  first  evening  of  their  return  to  a  visit  to  the 
little  church  where  lay  the  remains  of  him  they 
both  had  loved  bo  well.  The  old  sexton  was  there 
ready  with  the  keys.  In  reverent  silence,  they 
went  in.  Frederica's  cheek  was  wet  with  tears 
when  they  came  out  ten  minutes  later.  The  autumn 
mists  were  rising,  and  the  trees  looked  dim  and 
ghostlike  as  they  took  their  way  back  through  the 
park,  neither  wholly  sorrowful  nor  wholly  glad. 
So  let  us  leave  them. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  1867. 

The  notion  of  Industrial  Exhibitions  is  not 
a  nineteenth-century  one,  and  did  not  originate 
in  our  country ;  it  is  purely  French  in  its 
origin,  and  dates  back  as  far  as  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  'The  idea  of  periodical 
exhibitions/  writes  M.  Duruy, '  is  entirely  French. 
It  dates  from  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  for 
Industry.  France,  having  given  the  idea  to  the 
world,  has  since  unceasingly  laboured  effectually 
to  develop  it.'  The  first  Industrial  Exhibition 
was  opened  in  Paris  in  September  1798 ;  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  exhibitors,  from  sixteen  of  the  French 
departments,  furnishing  the  contents.  The  dates 
of  this  and  of  subsequent  exhibitions  (shewing  their 
gradual  progress)  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Dace  of  H 

umber  of 

Exhibition.  Exhibitors. 

First  Exhibition 

,1798 

The  Loovro, 

110 

Second 

R 

1801 

220 

Third 

ii 

1802 

• 

540 

Fourth 

" 

1806 

■ 

1422 

Fifth 

» 

1819 

■ 

1500 

Sixth 

" 

1823 

■ 

1643 

Seventh 

" 

1827 

■ 

1725 

Eighth  * 

* 

1834  < 

Place  de  U 1 

[  Concorde  ) 

2447 

Ninth 

« 

1839  ■ 
1844 

Carrt  Marigny,  1 
t  Champs-Elyu&s ) 

3381 

Tenth 

• 

n 

3960 

Eleventh 

1849 

v 

4532 

Many  other  nations  having  by  this  time  adopted 
the  idea,  and  opened  Industrial  Exhibitions,  the 
scheme  of  an  International  Exhibition,  to  embrace 
the  products  of  various  countries  and  climates,  i 
presented  itself  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who,  in 
the  year  1849,  suggested  to  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce its  feasibility.  The  honour,  however,  of 
thoroughly  realising  its  importance,  and  of  success- 
fully carrying  it  out,  belongs  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  to  whom  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  and 
its  important  results  are  almost  entirely  due.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  on  this  occasion  was  14,837. 
The  1851  Exhibition  was  followed  by  one  of  similar 
kind  at  Paris  in  1855,  at  which  no  less  than  24,000 
exhibitors  were  represented  ;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Great  Exhibition  at  Brorapton. 
It  has  now  been  resolved  to  hold  a  fourth  Exhibi- 


tion on  a  grand  scale  in  1867  at  Paris;  and  this 
'  Exposition  Universelle '  bids  fair  to  eclipse  all  its 
predecessors  in  the  scale  of  magnitude  on  which,  it  is 
being  carried  out,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its  con- 
tents, and  the  great  care  bestowed  on  every  detail 
of  arrangement.  The  important  question  of  a  suit- 
able site  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  impe- 
rial commission  appointed  to  carry  out  the  project, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  a  field  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Seine,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
H6tel  des  Invalides,  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  chiefly  used  for  military  evolutions  and 
reviews.  The  willingness  with  which  the  Parisians 
consented  to  be  debarred  for  three  years  from  their 
accustomed  military  spectacles  on  this  site,  reflects 
great  credit  upon  them ;  and  the  amount  of  thought 
and  skill  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
arrangements  for  the  1867  Exhibition,  will  deserve, 
and,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  will  meet  with  the 
reward  of  complete  success. 

It  having  been  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
government,  and  to  make  use  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
as  the  site,  several  important  new  features  were  at 
once  found  to  be  feasible,  and  have  been  adopted 
The  shape  of  the  building  is  to  be  an  oblong,  with 
rounded  corners,  the  length  being  greater  by  one- 
fifth  than  the  width.  It  will  contain  a  central 
garden,  more  than  five  hundred  feet  long,  and  it 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  spacious  park.  There 
will  be  no  galleries,  the  enormous  space  avail- 
able rendering  it  possible  to  display  even' thing 
on  one  level.  Including  its  covered  vestibules, 
the  building  will  measure  nearly  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width  ;  and  it  will  be  divided  into  a  series  of  con- 
centric zones,  each  zone  being  devoted  to  a  distinct 
classification.  Sixteen  radiating  passages,  of  the 
minimum  width  of  "seventeen  feet,  will  traverse, 
intersect,  and  connect  these  zones.  One  result  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  by  separating  the  spaces 
allotted  to  each  nation  by  radiating  lines  corre- 
sponding more  or  less  with  these  passages,  each 
nation  will  follow  precisely  the  same  order  of 
classification ;  and  a  visitor  who  may  traverse  the 
length  of  any  one  zone,  will  have  passed  through 
the  products  of  one  particular  class  as  exhibited  in 
succession  by  each  nation.  The  principal  vestibule 
will,  at  its  northern  extremity,  measure  nearly 
eighty  feet  in  width ;  at  its  narrowest  part,  about 
fifty  feet ;  the  smaller  vestibules  will  be  about 
thirty-five  feet  wide. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  building  as  thus 
arranged  will  be  of  a  comparatively  permanent 
kind ;  but  all  the  internal  partitions,  as  well  as  the 
ceilings,  will  be  of  a  very  varying  description  as 
to  length,  width,  height,  and  material,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  class  exhibited  Thus,  in 
the  zone  set  apart  for  machinery  in  motion,  the 
ceiling  will  be  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height ;  while 
the  ceiling  in  the  adjoining  compartment  will  rise 
only  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet. 

The  classification  adopted  is  founded  on  very 
simple  principles,  and  follows  these  main  divisions : 
1.  Food,  in  all  its  ramifications,  animal,  vege- 
table. 2.  Clothing  and  Personal  Ornaments. 
3.  Habitation :  Furniture,  Decoration  of  Dwellings, 
&c.  4.  Work  and  Industry,  in  their  broadest 
acceptation.  5.  The  Liberal  Arts  employed  in 
developing  the  intellectual  and  physical  powers. 
6.  The  Fine  Aits.  These  six  classes  are  divided 
(as  before  observed)  into  ten  divisions  or  zones  j  the 
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outer,  and  consequently  the  largest,  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  first  class  ;  and  the  interior  and 
smallest  zone,  immediately  surrounding  the  central 
garden,  being  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts.  In  this 
department,  one  very  interesting  section  will  be 
allotted  to  the  History  of  Labour,  as  illustrated  by 
the  weapons,  tools,  and  sculptures  formed  by  man 
in  all  ages,  commencing  with  the  so-called  '  ages ' 
of  4  stone,'  *  bronze,'  and  '  iron,'  and  continued  in 
historical  sequence  to  our  own  days. 

In  the  next  division  will  be  found  specimens  of 
the  printing-press  and  its  kindred  arts,  as  well  as 
of 'photography,  and  musical  instruments. 

The  third  zone,  devoted  to  objects  connected 
with  human  habitation,  will  exhibit,  in  addition  to 
furniture  and  decoration  in  all  their  branches, 
specimens  of  the  arts  of  clock  and  watch  making, 
as  well  as  of  the  production  of  those  articles  of 
ornament  which  are  unconnected  with  costume. 

The  fourth  division  will  include  articles  of 
utility  or  of  ornament  that  belong  more  or  less  to 
dress,  including  the  military  and  naval  uniforms, 
and  the  religious  vestments  of  various  nations  and 
churches. 

The  fifth  compartment  will  contain  rough  indus- 
trial products,  such  as  rocks,  metals,  the  produce  of 
the  chase  and  of  the  fishing-line,  and  generally  all 
the  substances  operated  upon  in  the  next  division. 

The  sixth  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  groups  in  the  building.  Human 
industry,  in  all  its  developments,  will  here  be  seen 
in  full  activity.  Machines  of  every  shape,  size,  and 
construction  will  be  at  work  in  an  imposing  area, 
a  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  width,  and  eighty  feet  in 
height ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  process  of 
manufacture  that  can  possibly  be  represented  will 
be  witnessed  in  active  operation;  one  point  to 
which  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  have  been 
directed  being  that  of  inducing  workmen  from 
every  nation,  in  every  department  of  skilled  labour, 
to  come  to  Paris,  and  occupy  themselves  in  their 
several  departments  in  the  Exhibition  building. 

The  seventh  zone  will  be  occupied  with  the 
manufacture  of  food  in  all  its  forma  Here  will  be 
produced  daily  a  large  portion  of  the  material  to 
be  consumed  at  the  restaurants  and  refreshment 
rooms  of  various  nationalities  within  the  building. 
The  width  of  this  department  will  be  forty-five 
feet,  and  its  height  twenty  feet 

The  preceding  seven  classes  will  all  be  contained 
under  the  roof  of  the  building  itself;  the  two 
following  will  be  ranged  on  a  similar  plan  within 
the  grounds  or  park  surrounding  it,  the  radiating 
lines  separating  the  different  nationalities  being 
also  continued  through  the  outdoor  zones. 

The  eighth  division  will  be  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, omprising  both  living  specimens  of  farming- 
stock  and  agricultural  implements  of  every  kind. 
In  addition  to  these,  will  be  exhibited  bees,  silk- 
worms, the  cochineal  insect,  fish,  &c.  in  various 
parts  of  this  department  of  the  grounds. 

The  ninth  group  will  consist  of  horticultural 
productions  and  buildings,  and  will  afford  great 
opportunities  for  displuying  the  taste  and  skill  of 
those  who  undertake  this  portion  of  tho  work. 

The  remainder  of  the  park  will  be  laid  out  as  a 
pleasure-ground,  a  portion  of  it,  however,  being 
devoted  to  the  steam-engines  required  for  the 
machinery  within  tho  building,  as  well  as  to  other 
manufactures  more  suitable  to  bo  carried  on  in 
the  open  air.  In  various  parte  of  the  grounds, 
aquariums,  rustic  buildings,  model  stables,  winter- 


gardens,  fountains,  and  statuary  will  be  erected,  and 
a  space  will  be  set  apart  for  the  display  and  exercise 
of  carriages  and  horses.  An  extensive  experimen- 
tal laboratory,  hydraulic  machines,  observatories, 
theatres,  and  concert-halls,  restaurants,  cafes,  and 
the  usual  outdoor  games  and  amusements  of  an 
English  fair,  form  part  of  the  programme.  An 
artificial  river  winding  through  the  grounds  will,  no 
doubt  add  greatly  to  their  beauty,  and  will  render 
it  still  more  difficult  to  recognise  in  its  metamor- 
phosed state  the  well-known  'Champ  de  Mars,' 
with  its  military  and  dusty  associations.  One 
group  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  will  be 
found  (divided  into  seven  subdivisions)  either  in  a 
transverse  passage  of  the  building  or  in  the  park, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  exhibited. 
The  title  of  this  division  is,  '  Objects  specially 
exhibited  for  the  amelioration  of  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  man ;'  and  it  will  include 
educational  system  and  apparatus  for  the  young, 
libraries  and  educational  appliances  for  adults, 
specimens  of  national  costumes,  and  specialties  of 
national  production,  models  of  dwellings  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  health  and  hygiene,  and 
specimens  of  various  kinds  of  tools  and  of  work- 
manship, in  many  instances  illustrated  by  the 
workman  himself,  in  every  variety  both  of  kind 
and  of  nationality. 

Such  is  a  sliglit  and  necessarily  very  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  contemplated  Exhibition  of  1867. 
It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  financial 
part  of  the  scheme.  The  French  government  has 
guaranteed  the  sum  of  six  millions  of  francs 
(L.240,000),  and  the  city  of  Paris  has  made  itself 
responsible  for  a  similar  amount  A  private 
subscription  has  been  raised  to  guarantee  a  further 
sum  oi  eight  millions  of  francs  (L.320,000),  on 
condition  that  any  profit  remaining  after  all 
expenses  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  subscribers  ; 
and  the  popularity  of  the  scheme  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact,  that  this  subscription  quickly  reached 
the  amount  of  ten  million  francs  2  Let  us  hope 
that  our  own  country  will  on  this  occasion  bo  fully 
and  worthily  represented,  and  that  huge  numbers 
from  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
will  avail  themselves  of  so  rare  an  opportunity 
to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
products  of  our  globe,  in  their  multiplied 
ramifications. 

The  Exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  the  first  of 
April,  and  to  remain  open  until  the  thirty-first 
of  October. 

THE  LAST  RECORDS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

Fkw  men  are  fortunate  in  their  biographers.  A 
biography — which  would  seem  Buch  an  easy  matter 
— is  really  among  the  most  difficult  feats  of  author- 
fchip,  for  it  demands  all  the  usual  requirements  of 
a  writer,  and  in  addition,  judgment  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  is  necessary,  if  the  work  is  to  bo  what 
it  should  be — the  true  life-history  of  a  man — that 
he  who  takes  it  in  hand  should  have  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  tho  Departed,  and  should  have  loved 
him,  and  been  loved  in  return.  How  hard,  then, 
to  write  without  bias,  without  partisanship  (if  tho 
subject  of  the  memoir  has  been  attacked  in  his 
lifetime),  without  extenuation  of  his  short-comings, 
and  without  putting  down  aught  in  malice  against 
his  opponents !  When  a  man  is  dead,  even  if  he 
be  our  enemy,  wc  are  slow  to  Bpeak  of  his  faults  ; 
but  how  much  more  difficult  is  the  task  when  he 
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has  been  near  and  dear  to  us  !  Yet,  if  we  leave 
out  his  faults,  we  do  not  paint  the  man,  hut  a 
monster,  in  whom,  very  naturally,  the  world 
refuses  to  believe.  I  suppose  one  of  the  best  bio- 
graphies we  possess,  not  written  by  a  personal 
friend  of  the  man  described,  is  Forster's  Life  of 
Goldsmith;  but  even  in  that,  how  we  miss  the  one 
thing  needful  which  no  intelligence  can  supply. 
How  much  better  is  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
though  written  by  a  far  less  able  man  ;  because  he 
knew  the  man  he  writes  of — not  as  the  historian 
knows  the  character  of  Julius  Cajsar  or  William  I., 
but  as  Jones  knows  Smith.  True,  Jones  in  this 
case  was  Smith's  toady,  but  the  excellence  of  his 
description  is  only  the  more  remarkable  upon  that 
account.  How  faultless  would  the  work  have  been, 
had  he  been  capable  of  being  his  friend.  The 
some  objection,  although  certainly  in  a  far  less 
degree,  Lies  against  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  We 
have  not  only  the  biographer,  but  the  Worshipper 
and  the  Partisan. 

With  such  examples  before  our  eyes,  we  may 
well  say  that  few  men  are  fortunate  in  their 
literary  legatees,  even  when  they  are  of  their  own 
choice  and  nppointment.  How  far  fewer,  then, 
when  their  lives  have  been  written  by  persons  to 
whom  no  such  task  has  been  delegated,  but  who 
have  undertaken  it  of  their  own  will,  often  for 
pecuniary  profit,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  little  reflected 
fame.  Some  men  of  eminence,  shrinking  from  this 
'new  terror  added  to  death'— a  bad  biographer — 
write  their  own  story  beforehand  up  to  the  very 
last,  just  as  others  compose  their  epitaph,  and 
leave  nothing  but  the  date  of  their  demise  to  be 
added  thereto ;  and  they  shew  their  wisdom  in  so 
doing. 

Unusual,  however,  as  it  is  for  a  dead  man  to 
have  a  good  biographer,  there  is  one  Departed 
Great  One  who  has  been  so  exceedingly  fortunate 
as  to  have  had  two.  Charles  Lamb  was  introduced 
to  us  by  Talfourd  in  such  a  manner  that  we  all 
seem  to  know  him  through  that  common  friend ; 
and  now,  behold  !  here  is  Barry  Cornwall  leading 
his  sacred  shade  by  the  hand  once  more,  and  per- 
forming a  similar  ceremony  with  the  utmost  success. 
The  two  presentments  are,  of  course,  the  same,  but 
the  second  one  is  by  no  means  superfluous ;  it  is 
the  corroboration,  but  also  the  complement  of  the 
other.  The  reason  of  this  satisfactory  result  lies 
not  in  the  fact,  that  both  biographers  are  men  of 
genius  and  sensibility,  but  in  the  character  of  the 
subject  of  their  memoirs.  While  Lamb's  virtues 
were  great  and  undeniable,  his  failings  were  not  only 
of  that  sort  which  it  is  not  painful  to  have  to  con- 
fess to,  but  which  absolutely  endear  to  us  their 
possessor.  He  had  a  pity  for  the  scoundrels  of  the 
earth  far  beyond  charity;  and,  indeed,  he  rather 
sympathised  with  them.  He  liked  his  glass, '  and 
even  glasses.'  He  was  a  thorough  and  irredeemable 
Cockney,  and  was  always  uncomfortable  when 
out  of  town.  Exquisitely  alive  to  the  description 
of  country-life  in  poetry — Keats's  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale  was  one  of  his  chief  favourites — he 
did  not  at  all  care  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  But, 
then,  with  what  humorous  frankness  he  acknow- 
ledges this!  He  goes  to  see  Coleridge  at  the 
Lakes,  and  although  at  first  sight  the  mountains 
impress  him — 'Glorious  creatures,  Skiddaw,  &c. 
I  shall  never  forget  how  ye  lay  about  that  night 
like  an  intrenchment  gone  to  bed  for  the  night  — 
he  resented  the  feeling,  transitory  as  it  was,  as  one 
would  resent  an  imposition.    He  thought  of  the 


Ham  and  Beef  shop  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  in  order 
to  bring  his  minu  to  due  propriety.  Mountains 
were  very  well  'to  look  at/  but  'the  houses  in 
streets  were  the  places  to  live  in.'  He  loved  *  the 
sweet  security  of  the  streets,'  he  says, '  and  would 
set  up  his  tabernacle  there.'  Lamb's  tastes  were 
much  restricted,  too,  even  in  literature.  He  liked 
old  books  because  they  were  old ;  and  on  that 
account  sometimes  eulogised  works  that  are  very 
stupid.  He  liked  coteries  and  cliques  (not  politi- 
cal ones,  however),  and  now  and  then  set  up  an 
idol  (but  never  a  golden  calf)  scarcely  worthy  of 
worship.  Who  of  us,  when  we  are  dead,  shall 
leave  so  little  to  be  said  to  our  discredit  as  this 
man,  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  of  English 
humorists,  and  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of 
popularity  ?  The  category  of  his  shortcomings 
ends  here.  Stay,  we  forget;  he  lacked  some- 
thing yet  '  It  is  reported  of  some  person,' 
writes  nis  present  biographer,  '  that  he  had  not 
merit  enough  to  create  a  foe.  In  Lamb's  case,  I 
suppose,  he  did  not  possess  that  peculiar  merit  ; 
for  he  lived  and  died  without  an  enemy.' 

The  history  of  Charles  Lamb  is  a  wholly  un- 
eventful one,  with  one  terrible  exception — the 
death  of  his  mother  by  the  hand  of  his  beloved 
sister,  Mary,  during  a  paroxysm  of  madness.  From 
that  awful  moment,  the  innocent  murderess,  suffer- 
ing unimaginable  pangs  of  remorse  in  her  intervals 
of  sanity,  became  his  constant  care.  To  this 
tender  purpose,  he  directed  his  whole  life.  'We 
read  of  men  giving  up  all  their  days  to  a  single 
object,  to  religion,  to  vengeance,  to  some  over- 
powering selfish  wish ;  of  daring  acts  done  to  avert 
death  or  disgrace,  or  some  oppressing  misfortune. 
We  read  mythical  tales  of  friendship ;  but  we  do 
not  recollect  any  instance  in  which  a  great  object 
has  been  so  unremittingly  carried  out  throughout 
a  whole  Life,  in  defiance  of  a  thousand  difficulties, 
and  of  numberless  temptations,  straining  the  good 
resolution  to  its  utmost,  except  in  the  case  of  our 
poor  clerk  of  the  India  House.'  There  was  an 
hereditary  taint  of  madness  in  Lamb's  family,  and 
he  himself  was  in  confinement  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  danger  in  his  own  case  never  recurred  ;  but 
again,  and  again,  and  again  it  was  necessary  to  { 
place  his  sister  under  restraint  Whenever  the 
approach  of  one  of  her  fits  of  insanity  was 
announced,  by  some  irritability  or  change  of 
manner,  he  wDuld  take  her  under  his  arm  to 
Hoxton  Asylum.  'It  was  very  afflicting  to 
encounter  the  young  brother  and  sister  walking 
together  (weeping  together)  on  this  painful  errand  ; 
Mary  herself,  although  sad,  very  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  temporary  separation  from  her  only 
friend.  They  med  to  carry  a  strait-jacket  between 
them.'  The  other  side  of  this  melancholy  picture 
was  Charles  Lamb, '  the  frolic  and  the  gentle,'  as 
Wordsworth  calls  him,  the  bright  jester,  the 
humorist  who  has  touched  us  all  with  tears  of 
laughter.   Surely  we  may  say  of  this 


His  worst  [i.  e.,  his  saddest]  he  kept,  his  best  [L  e., 
his  brightest]  he  gave. 

Lamb's  love  for  literature  was  of  very  early  growth, 
and  was  greatly  fostered  by  association  with 
Coleridge,  his  fellow-student  at  Christ's  Hospital. 
But  at  first  his  studies  were  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  serious  subjects.  Even  poetry  had  less 
attractions  than  religious  themes — the  history  of 
Quakers  ;  the  biography  of  Wesley  ;  and  the  con- 
troversial works  of  Priestley.     His  first  writings 
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were  religious  verse,  or  secular  criticism  ;  or  grave 
dramas j  the  offspring  of  his  passion  for  the  ancient 
dramatists.    His  peculiar  humour  caught  its  colour 
from  the  scenes  among  which  his  lot  was  cast. 
'  Born    in    the  Temple,   educated   in  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  passed  onwards  to  the  South  Sea 
House,  his  first  visions  were  necessarily  of  anti- 
quity.    The  grave  old  buildings,  tenanted  by 
lawyers  and  their  clerks,  were  replaced  by  "the 
old  and  awful  cloisters  "  of  the  school  of  Edward  ; 
and  these,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  the  palace  of  the 
famous  Bubble,  now  desolate,  with  its  unpeopled 
Committee-rooms,  its  pictures  of  governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  "  its  dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim 
as  dreams,  and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama'" 
Thus,  it  is  easy  to  believe  what  Barry  Cornwall 
tells  us  of  Lamb's  jests,  that  they  were  not — as  in 
the  case  of  other  humorists — the  outflowing  of 
animal  spirits  (for  he  was  seldom  in  high  spirits), 
but  rather  'exercises  of  the  mind.'    He  brought 
the  wisdom  of  old  times  and  old  writers  to  bear 
upon  the  taste  and  intellect  of  his  day.   But  he 
would  not  stand  being  bored,  or  seeing  others 
bored,  by  dry  and  lengthy  talk ;  and  when  folks 
grew  too  foggy  and  metaphysical,  he  broke  in  with 
some  light  jest,  'not  quite  irrelevant'  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  rescued  the  company.  Long 
talkers,  he  says, '  hated  him,'  which  is  surely  very 
much  to  his  credit. 

Above  all,  he  never  fell  into  the  error,  so 
common  with  men  of  genius  of  all  times,  of 
seeking,  or  allowiug  himself  to  be  dragged  into, 
[    what  is  called  (by  a  curious  misnomer)  '  good 
society.'    He  did  not  love  a  lord.    Probably,  he 
never  spoke  with  a  person  of  title  throughout  his 
life,  or  wished  to  speak  with  such.  The  companion- 
ship of  tried  friends  satisfied  him.  Intelligence 
and  wit,  and  (above  all)  kindness  of  heart,  were  the 
properties  he  required  in  his  intimates ;  he  did  not 
sit  at  rich  men's  tables,  or  desire  their  dainties.  He 
liked  tripe  and  good-fellowship.    The  opinion  of 
the  world  was  nothing  to  him ;  and  when  it 
attacked  his  friends,  he  stuck  to  them  closer  than  a 
brother.   William  Hazlitt— to  whose  great  talents 
proper  justice  is  for  the  first  time  paid  in  this 
I    honest  volume — was  in  his  day  the  best  abused 
I    man  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  was  dangerous  to  be  his 
companion,  so  many  stones  were  always  flying 
I    about  his  ears.  But  when  Hazlitt  was  reviled  by 
Southey  (also  a  friend  of  his  own),  Lamb  came  out 
of  his  corner,  and  did  battle,  in  print,  for  the  calum- 
niated man,  in  noble  words.    *  So  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  the  intimacy,'  he  says,  *  it  is  my  boast 
that  I  was  able,  for  so  many  years,  to  have  preserved 
it  entire  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  with- 
out finding,  or  expecting  to  find,  such  another 
companion.'   And  yet,  Lamb  had  many  friends  :  a 
glorious  company  of  wits  and  genial  men  of  letters 
met  around  his  frugal  board.    He  did  not  give 
dinner-parties.     But  every  Wednesday  evening 
there  was  open-house  and  supper,  nor  without 
the  blessed  plant  tobacco,  under  whose  influence 
Conversation  most  doth  flourish. 
!       In  those  two  far  from  luxurious  parlours — very 
literally,  talking-rooms— of  his,  only  decorated  by 
half-a-dozen  engravings  in  black  frames — four  of 
them  from  his   favourite   Hogarth — and  where 
neither  flower  nor  image  nor  musical  instrument 
were  ever  seen,  but  in  their  place  a  fine  litter  of 
ancient  lwoks,  met  once  a  week  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  *  not  of  fashion,  nor  of  any 
political  importance,*  but  every  one  of  whom  was 
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noteworthy.  Their  opinions  were  often  very  oppo- 
site, but  their  common  relation  to  Lamb  kept  them 
all  together,  and  forbad  them  under  that  charitable 
roof  to  indulge  in  any  acrimonious  controversies. 
There  was  a  whist-table,  at  which  Lamb  himself  was 
generally  to  be  found,  but  it  was  not  'silent  whist' 
by  any  means.  Some  of  his  most  pungent  observa- 
tions [notably  : '  If  dirt  was  trumps,  Martin,  what  a 
hand  you  would  hold  ! ']  were  delivered  over  that 
board,  sacred  to  thememory  of  Sarah  Battle.  Around 
it  assembled,  more  or  less  often,  Coleridge,  Manning, 
Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shen- 
den  Kuowles,  Talfourd,  Godwin,  Payne  Collier,  and 
Mr  Procter  himself,  better  known  as  Barry  Corn- 
wall. Could  any  drawing-room  or  dining-room  in 
Mayfair  shew  lialf  so  eminent  a  company  as  this, 
which  ate  their  cold  meat  and  drank  their  porter 
over  that  brasier's  shop  in  Russell  Street,  Bow 
Street !  Lamb  himself  was  in  evening  attire,  as 
far  as  black  clothes  were  concerned,  but  those 
he  always  wore,  making  the  raven's  apology 
(in  the  fable)  for  that  circumstance — namely, 
that  'he  had  no  other;'  but  it  is  probable 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  '  the  restriction, 
with  respect  to  evening  costume,'  was  (as  the  sen- 
sible opera-managers  now  begin  to  express  it) '  alto- 
gether suspended.'  There  was  no  '  Mayfair  clothes- 
horses  '  there.  No  one  out-topped  the  others.  No 
one — not  even  Coleridge — was  permitted  to  out- 
talk  the  rest  '  I  never,'  says  our  author,  '  in  all 
my  life,  heard  so  much  unpretending  good-sense 
as  at  these  social  parties.  Often  a  piece  of  spark- 
ling humour  was  shot  out  that  illuminatea  the 
whole  evening.  Sometimes  there  was  a  flight  of 
high  and  earnest  talk,  that  took  one  half-way 
towards  the  stars.' 

Not  only  was  Lamb  entirely  exempt  from  '  snob- 
bism,'  but  he  had  no  admiration  for  mere  cleverness, 
which  is  a  weakness  now  almost  as  common.  To 
be  able  to  say  a  '  savage  thing '  was  quite  the  reverse 
of  a  passport  to  his  society. 

His  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart's-stain  away  on  its  blade. 

So  genial  was  his  disposition,  that  it  almost  dis- 
qualified him  for  that  lower  office  of  the  critic, 
fault-finding,  although  for  the  higher,  that  of  dis- 
covering beauties,  few  men  could  touch  him.  His 
charity  extended  to  all  things.  He  was  never 
heard  to  utter  a  spiteful  word.  He  was  ready  to 
defend  man  or  beast  when  unjustly  attacked. 
'  I  remember,'  says  Mr  Procter,  '  at  one  of  the 
monthly  (London)  Magazine  dinners,  when  John 
Wilkes  was  too  roughly  handled,  Lamb  told  the 
story  (not  generally  known),  of  his  replying,  when 
the  black-birds  were  reported  to  have  stolen  all 
his  cherries :  "  Poor  birds,  they  are  welcome." ' 
He  could  not  endure  backbiters  and  cynics. 
It  was  not  so  necessary  to  win  his  friendship  to  be 
clever  as  to  be  kind.  Good-heartedness  once  proven, 
a  man  might  hold  any  opinions  he  pleased,  and 
express  theiu,  without  costing  him  Lamb's  friend- 
ship. Every  one  valued  that  who  came  near  him  ; 
ana  indeed  his  personal  influence  seems  to  have 
fallen  little  Bhort  of  that  of  Coleridge.  Mr  Procter 
seems  to  doubt  whether  it  fell  short  at  all,  and, 
indeed,  exhibits  some  jealousy  at  the  superior 
reputation  which  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
enjoys  when  compared  to  Klia.  Not  so  Lamb 
himself.  He  always  considered  Coleridge  to  be  the 
greatest  man  he  knew,  as  well  as  his  nearest 
friend.    He  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his 
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death,  and  was  heard  unconsciously  repeating  to 
himself  months  after  its  occurrence :  ' Coleridge  is 
dead,  Coleridge  is  dead ! '  One  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous evidences  of  Coleridge's  powers  on  record  is  that 
they  evoked  a  joke  from  Wordsworth.  The  latter 
was  stating  that  he  had  suffered  his  philosophic 
friend  to  expatiate  to  the  full  extent  of  his  lungs  at 
breakfast  upon  a  certain  morning. 

'  How  could  you  permit  him  to  weary  himself 
thus  ? '  said  Rogers.  '  Why,  we  were  to  meet  him 
at  dinner  this  evening.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  chuckled  the  bard  of  Bydal,  *  I  knew 
that  very  well ;  but  I  like  to  take  the  sting  out  of 
him  beforehand.' 

Lamb  reverenced  all  things  really  deserving  of 
veneration;  but  his  worship  of  antiquity  was 
almost  idolatrous.  After  reading  something  out  of 
Chapman  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  Holy  Dying  or 
the  Urn  Burial,  he  would,  in  his  unaffected  grati- 
tude and  devotion,  absolutely  kiss  the  volume  ;  and 
in  return,  ancient  books  no  doubt  imparted  a  fine 
flavour  to  his  mind.  'He  has,  indeed,'  as  Mr 
Procter  graphically  says, '  extracted  the  beauty  and 
innermost  value  of  antiquity  whenever  he  has  pressed 
it  into  his  service.'  Our  author  also  well  defines 
the  characters  (and  the  differences  of  character)  of 
that  triumvirate  of  friends,  Charles  Lamb,  William 
Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt — of  the  two  last  of  whom 
the  world  at  large  knows  far  too  little. 

*  Only  one  of  them  (Hunt)  cared  much  for  praise. 
Hazlitt:  s  sole  ambition  was  to  sell  his  essays,  which 
he  rated  scarcely  beyond  their  marketable  value  ; 
and  Lamb  saw  enough  of  the  manner  in  which 
praise  and  censure  were  at  that  time  distributed,  to 
place  any  high  value  on  immediate  success.  Ofpos- 
terity,  neither  of  them  thought  Leigh  Hunt,  from 
temperament,  was  more  alive  to  pleasant  influences 
(sunshine,  freedom  for  work,  rural  walks,  compli- 
mentary words)  than  the  others. 

'Hunt  was  somewhat  indifferent  to  persons  as 
well  as  to  things,  except  in  the  cases  of  Shelley  and 
Keats,  and  his  own  family ;  yet  he  liked  poetry  and 
poetical  subjects.  Hazlitt  (who  was  ordinarily  very 
shy)  was  the  best  talker  of  the  three.  Lamb  said 
the  most  pithy  and  brilliant  things.  Hunt  dis- 
played the  most  ingenuity.  All  three  sympathised 
often  with  the  same  persons  or  the  same  books  ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  cemented  the  intimacy  that 
existed  between  them  for  so  many  years.  More- 
over, each  of  them  understood  the  others,  and 
placed  just  value  on  their  objections,  when  any 
(inference  of  opinion  (not  unfrequent)  arose  between 
them.  Without  being  debaters,  they  were  accom- 
plished talkers.  They  did  not  argue  for  the  sake 
of  conquest,  but  to  strip  off  the  mists  andper- 
plexities  which  sometimes  obscure  truth.  These 
men — who  lived  long  ago-— had  a  great  share  of  my 
regard.  They  were  all  slandered  chiefly  bv  men 
who  knew  little  of  them,  and  nothing  of  their  good 
qualities,  or  by  men  who  saw  them  only  through 
the  mist  of  political  or  religious  animosity.  Per- 
haps it  was  partly  for  this  reason  that  they  came 
nearer  to  my  heart.' 

Neither  Hunt  nor  Hazlitt,  although  both  good 
talkers,  were  savers  of  'good  things.'  In  this 
department  of  conversation,  Lamb  was  pre-emi- 
nent among  hiB  friends,  and  perhaps  never  had 
a  superior,  except  in  Douglas  Jerrold  or  Sydney 
Smith,  who,  besides,  were  wits  of  a  different  class. 

Not  being  a  family-man,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  take  that  interest  in  infants  which  so  many 
think  it  necessary  to  affect 
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Mrs  K  ,  after  expressing  her  love  for  very 

young  children,  added  tenderly:  'And  how  do 
you  like  babies,  Mr  Lam  o  ? ' 

His  stuttering  but  precipitate  answer  was :  '  Boi-  | 
boi-boiled,  ma'am.' 

Hood,  tempting  Lamb  to  dine  with  him,  said : 
<  We  have  a  hare. 

'And  many  fuf-fuf-friends?'  inquired  Lamb. 

Mr  R  C.  Robinson,  jast  called  to  the  bar,  tells 
him,  exultingly,  that  he  is  retained  in  a  cause  in 
the  King's  Bench.  '  Ah,'  said  Lamb,  ' the  great 
First  Cause  least  understood.' 

This  very  interesting  volume,  however,  does  not 
profess  to  chronicle  Lamb's  witticisms,  far  less  to 
*{)eak  of  his  writings,  with  which  all  educated 
persons  are    sufficiently  familiar.     It  merely  , 
describes  his  characteristics  and  social  life  from  | 
early  manhood  to  the  sad  end,  when  he  writes:  j 
'My  bed-fellows  are  cough  and  cramp.   We  sleep 
three  in  a  bed.'    Never  was  a  more  touching 
record  of  an  honest  life.   In  addition  to  its  merits   .  j 
of  execution,  it  has  the  great  interest  belonging  to   j  J 
it  of  having  been  written  by  the  last  living  con-  j 
temporary  and  friend  of  the  great  man  it  describes. 


I  remember,  a  few  years  ago,  how  merry  Mr  Punch, 
made  himself  with  the  miseries  of  'an  unprotected 
female.'  The  poor  creature  was  always  worrying  the 
railway  porters — poking  at  them  with  her  umbrella, 
because  her  hundred-and-one  parcels  and  boxes  ' 
were  not  visible.  These  pictures  made  such  an  ' 
impression  on  me,  that  I  resolved,  when  I  should 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  travelling  alone,  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
women  could  behave  like  rational  creatures,  and 
yet  reach  their  journey's  end  safely. 

Now,  whether  it  is  that  I  am  too  careless,  I  don't 
know ;  but  very  certain  it  is  that  I  am  always  I 
meeting  with  adventures — such  as  losing  my  lug-  \ 
gage,  and,  while  looking  for  it,  losing  my  train  too ; 
and  then  having  to  telegraph  to  my  friends  that  I 
must  remain  at  a  railway  hotel  for  the  night,  &c 
But  these  are  minor  miseries,  and  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  nobody  thinks  anything  of  them ;  > 
and  if  I  do  not  arrive  at  the  expected  time,  my 
friends  quietly  remark:  'Something  has  gone  ! 
wrong  with  Sally  and  her  boxes  ;  no  doubt  they 
will  turn  up  some  time  to-morrow.' 

Twice,  however,  in  my  life,  I  have  met  with 
dismal  episodes  in  my  journeyings  to  and  fro. 

I  crossed  from  Ostend  to  London  one  calm 
August  evening ;  and  we  had  such  a  good  passage- 
that  we  were  in  the  docks  two  hours  befonTwe  ! 
were  expected,  so,  consequently,  not  a  cab  was  to 
be  procured  in  that  early  morning.   To  add  to  the 
discomfort,  the  rain  came  pelting  down;  and  the 
passengers  crowded  into  a  dismal  little  waiting- 
room  at  the  docks,  where  I  vainly  watched  and  j 
waited  for  the  appearance  of  my  brother-in-law, 
who  had  settled  to  meet  me  in  London,  a*  he  could 
not  cross  to  Ostend.  At  last  some  cabs  arrived,  and 
I  thought  I  had  better  tarry  no  longer,  as  some  , 
accident  might  have  prevented  Alfred  from  coming 
— so  I  asked  the  superintendent  of  the  docks  what 
the  fare  to  Paddington  was. 

'  Three  shillings?  said  he. 

'  Oh ! '  exclaimed  a  dirty -looking  foreigner,  in  an 
immense  Tuscan  hat,  '  I  will  go  with  the  lady  to 
Paddington :  dat  is  where  I  go  also.' 

The  man  was  so  detestably  dirty  and  repulsive-  ' 
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looking,  that  I  hastened  to  decline  his  proposal,  and 
hurried  away  ;  whilst  the  superintendent  laughed 
and  said  :  'Ah,  ah  !  you  frightened  the  lady  with 
your  beard ! ' 

Just  as  I  reached  the  cab-stand,  a  tall,  gentle- 
manly person,  elegantly  dressed,  came  forward  and 
said :  <  Did  you  order  a  cab  to  Paddington  Station, 
madam  ? ' 

« Yes.' 

'  This  way,  then,  please.' 

And  while  I  wondered  what  he  could  he,  he 
carefully  placed  me  in  a  cab,  saw  to  my  luggage, 
and  prepared  to  mount  the  box.  Then  up  came  the 
man  who  had  called  the  cab,  and  demanded  a 
shilling  for  his  trouble.  This  seemed  exorbitant 
to  me,  Dut  the  cabman  got  down  again,  said  it  was 
quite  a  fair  price,  and  added  : '  You  know  what  my 
fare  is  1  ' 

'  Yes — three  shillings.' 

*  Oh,  dear  no ;  I  don't  go  to  Paddington  for  less 
than  five  this  rainy  morning ;  and  if  you  don't  like 
to  give  it,  I  can  get  another  fare  directly.' 

This  I  knew  to  be  perfectly  true,  so  I  agreed  to 
pay  five  shillings  ;  and  we  were  just  starting,  when 
my  evil  genius,  the  porter,  ran  back,  shouting : 
*  Camberwell  Terrace  V 

'  No,'  said  the  cabman ;  '  too  far  out.' 

'  Well,  Paddington  Station,  then  1  * 

*  Yes,  that  may  do.' 

I  now  looked  out,  and  asked  why  we  were 
waiting. 

'Only  for  a  gentleman  who  wants  to  go  to 
Paddington,'  said  the  obliging  cabman. 

*  But  J  have  engaged  this  cab.' 

'Well,  ma'am,  you  see,  it 's  a  shocking  bad  day, 
and  if  we  can  make  an  extra  penny '  

'  Tes,  yes ;  I  admitted  all  that  when  I  agreed  to 
give  you  two  shillings  more  than  your  fare  ;  but  if 
I  cannot  have  this  cab  to  myself,  I  will  wait  for 
another.' 

The  cabman,  seeing  I  was  firm,  begged  pardon, 
said  1  should  not  be  disturbed ;  but  the  man  should 
sit  on  the  box  if  i  had  no  objection.    I  was  quite 
willing  to  agree  to  this,  and  had  just  said  so,  when 
the  porter  arrived  with  a  collection  of  rolls  of  paper 
and  sUndry  bundlea>all  of  which  he  arranged  on  the 
seat  opposite  me.   Then  how  great  was  my  terror 
when  1  saw  the  horrid  Italian  appear  at  the  cab- 
door,  and  insist  on  getting  in !  Of  course,  I  resolved 
to  take  another  vehicle  if  he  entered ;  but  at  present 
I  thought  the  cabman  might  reason  with  him. 
After  a  storm  of  words,  he  was  induced  to  get  on 
the  box  ;  and  I  had  just  drawn  a  deep  sigh  oi  relief 
that  that  trouble  was  over,  when  the  man  scowled 
down  at  me  through  the  front  window.   No  sooner 
were  we  clear  of  the  docks,  than  the  cab  stopped, 
and  down  got  the  man.  He  entered  a  neighbouring 
gin-palace?  and  presently  returned  with  a  lighted 
cigar  in  his  mouth.    He  came  straight  to  the  cab- 
door,  opened  it,  and  I  thought  was  about  to  get  in, 
now  that  we  were  away  from  the  docks,  and  1  could 
no  longer  apply  to  the  people  there  for  protection  ; 
I  was  just  thinking  I  would  insist  on  being 
driven  to  a  police-station,  if  he  should  do  this, 
when  the  man  threw  his  Tuscan  hat  on  the  seat,  re- 
placed it  by  a  less  superb  one,  puffed  the  smoke  into 
my  face,  and  climbed  up  again  to  the  box.  Three 
minutes  afterwards,  we  came  to  another  dead  stop. 
This  time  it  was  to  allow  the  cabman  to  take  off 
I    his  greatcoat,  to  give  to  his  companion.  I  began  to 
I    weary  of  these  delays,  and  thought  how  foolish  I 
I    had  been  to  pay  the  cabman  before  starting.  Had 


I  not  done  so,  thought  I,  he  would  not  dare  behave 
in  this  manner.  But  a  new  annoyance  began  to 
engross  all  my  attention.  The  parcels  on  the  back 
seat  were  insecurely_packed,  and  began  to  roll 
from  their  places.  The  gigantic  Tolls  of  paper 
slipped  down  first,  then  the  hat  fell,  and  lastly,  a 
bundle  of  something  done  up  in  an  old  pillow-case 
rolled  fairly  into  my  lap.  It  fell  partly  open,  and 
disclosed  the  very  dirtiest  of  all  dirty  linen.  In 
great  disgust,  I  seized  my  umbrella,  and  poked  the 
bundle  back  to  the  seat,  where  I  kept  it  at  arm's- 
length  whilst  we  jolted  through  the  rain  to  Pad- 
dington. At  last  we  arrived  there ;  and  greatly 
ashamed  I  was  of  the  array  of  bundles  on  the 
back-seat,  when  a  sturdy  young  porter  opened  the 
door  to  help  me  out.  He  looked  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment, and  then  at  the  horrid  rags  ;  so  I  compelled 
myself  to  say:  'Never  mind  those  things;  they 
don't  belong  to  me.' 

'  Belong  to  f  other  party  on  the  box,  ma'am  ?' 

'Yes,  I  believe  so ;  my  boxes  are  outside  the  cab, 
if  vou  will  please  see  to  them.' 

Now  appeared  the  cabman,  saying :  '  Well, 
ma'am,  here  we  are  all  right ;  and  that  poor  fellow 
did  not  do  any  harm  to  anybody,  as  I  see.' 

'  No ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  If  I  pay  for  a 
cab,  it  is  mine  entirely  for  the  time  being.'  He 
then  drove  off ;  and  so  ended  that  adventure. 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  I  had  a  bewilder- 
ing night-drive  through  the  streets  of  London. 
Picture  me  having  travelled  through  the  north 
of  Germany,  arrived  at  Hamburg,  and  sailed 
thence  to  London.  The  long-dreaded  German 
journey  over,  I  thought  my  troubles  were  at  an 
end,  and  congratulated  myself  as  I  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  good  steamer  Falcon.  Alas!  we  were 
no  sooner  at  sea  than  a  terrific  gale  arose,  which 
obliged  the  captain  to  cast  anchor  for  six  hours  in 
Cuxhaven ;  little  did  we  think  to  what  unpleasan- 
tries  these  six  hours  would  introduce  us,  for 
instead  of  arriving  in  England  in  the  early  even- 
ing, we  landed  as  the  clocks  boomed  out  mid- 
night. Now,  we  were  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
passengers  were  put  ashore,  the  vessel  was  to  go 
out  into  deep  water;  that  any  one  who  disliked 
leaving  at  night,  might  remain  on  board  till  the 
next  morning ;  but  I  dreaded  descending  the  vessel 
into  a  little  boat,  and  resolved  to  land  at  night. 
However,  unfortunately,  I  had  no  friends  in 
London ;  and  as  my  horror  of  London  hotels  was 
great,  I  formed  the  sapient  idea  of  driving  to 
Paddington,  and  remaining  in  one  of  the  waiting- 
rooms  till  the  earliest  train  left  for  the  country. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  a  young  German  lady  was  so 
taken  with  the  scheme,  that  she  begged  me  to 
allow  her  to  accompany  me,  which  I  gladly  agreed 
to,  after  we  had  consulted  the  captain,  who  said 
he  thought  it  a  very  good  plan.  So  we  engaged 
a  cab,  and  started ;  but  scarcely  were  we  fairly  en 
route,  before,  having  met  another  vehicle  of  the  like 
description,  our  driver  came  to  a  full  stop. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  cried  we 

'Nothing,  ladies;  only  I  can't  take  ye  no 
further;  mine  ain't  a  night-cab,  and  you  must 
please  get  out.  I'll  move  all  your  boxes  right 
enough,  and  you  H  pay  this  man  just  what  you 
promised  me' 

It  was  very  vexatious,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  and  out  we  got ;  and  after  a  little  time, 
rattled  off  anew  in  the  night-cab.  It  was  a  lovely 
I  night,  everything  looking  glorious  in  the  moon- 
|  light;  but  what  with  the  terrible  scenes  we  saw 
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as  we  drove  past  the  gin-palaces,  and  the  noisy 
groups  leaving  the  theatres  and  dancing-rooms, 
and  a  sobbing  companion  at  my  side,  it  was  a 
drive  that  I  did  not  enjoy  at  the  time,  and  have 
no  pleasure  in  recalling. 

'Why  did  I  ever  wish  to  come?'  sobbed  poor 
Fraulein  R.  4  Why  did  you  ever  let  me  ?  How  do 
you  know  that  the  cabman  won't  take  us  somewhere, 
where  we  shall  be  robbed  and  murdered  ?  Oh,  I 
am  so  frightened!  Oh,  what  shall  we  do?  what 
shall  we  do?' 

'  Come,  come,'  I  said ;  '  do  cheer  up ;  wc  shall 
soon  be  at  the  station,  and  then  all  our  troubles 
will  be  over.' 

Bat  lo  !  when  we  reached  the  bustling  railway, 
it  seemed  like  the  city  of  the  dead ;  everything 
quiet,  hushed,  and  still :  our  cab  awoke  the  echoes, 
but  no  living  creature  was  to  be  seen.  We  looked 
at  each  other  in  dismay;  the  clocks  chimed  one; 
and  the  cabman  got  down  and  hammered  away  at  a 
door  till  at  last  it  flew  open,  and  a  very  civil  and 
very  much  amazed  guard  stepped  out. 

lie  seemed  too  much  surprised  to  speak,  so  I 
asked  him  when  the  next  train  would  start. 

'(5.10  a.m.' 

*  Can  we  go  to  the  waiting-rooms  V 

1  Waiting-rooms  locked  for  the  night.' 

'  The  refreshment-rooms,  then  ?' 

'  Locked  up  for  the  night' 

4  Well,  but  we  have  only  just  arrived  in  England, 
and  wish  to  remain  here  till  the  first  morning- 
train.' 

4  Very  sorry,  ma'am,  but  you  can't  do  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  you  had  better  just  go  to  the  Great 
Western.  Hotel.' 

Hare  my  companion  recovered  her  voice.  *  No, 
no,  no !  No  London  hotel  for  me !  What  will  my 
friends  say  V  &c 

I  asked  the  good-natured  guard  if  he  could 
recommend  a  respectable  private  house  where  we 
could  take  shelter  for  the  night,  and  he  at  once 
gave  the  cabman  a  card  with  the  address  of  a  neigh- 
bouring boarding-house;  and  after  leaving  our 
luggage  in  his  charge,  we  started  for  W  Terrace. 

The  poor  cabman  drove  about  in  a  bewildered 
style  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  at  length  pulled 
up  at  a  lamp-post  to  read  the  card  anew.  Now, 
several  wild  young  men  were  clustered  at  a  neigh- 
bouring corner,  to  one  of  whom  he  called,  and 
instantly  the  cab  was  surrounded.  I  confess  I  now 
began  to  feel  frightened  ;  but  before  I  had  time 
for  more  than  one  thrill  of  anxiety,  a  police- 
man appeared,  to  whom  we  instantly  called,  and 
explained  our  difficulties.  He  fortunately  knew 
the  house,  and  walked  with  us  to  it,  ringing  the 
bell  vigorously  until  a  light  shone  in  the  kitchen  ; 
and  he  and  the  cabman  waited  until  we  were 
assured  that  we  could  have  a  room  there  ;  when  we 
rewarded  the  cabman  for  his  extra  trouble,  and 
thanked  the  policeman  for  his  assistance  (and  very 
sorry  I  have  always  felt  that  we  only  gave  him 
barren  thanks). 

The  door  closed  on  us,  and  we  followed  a  little 
wizened  old  woman  up-staire  to  a  large  airy  bed- 
room. Telling  her  to  call  us  at  five,  I  closed  and 
locked  the  door,  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief;  but 
when  I  turned  to  congratulate  my  companion  on 
the  happy  termination  of  our  various  difficulties,  I 
found  her  past  all  consolation.  She  sobbed  and 
sighed,  declared  she  could  never  see  her  friends 
again— she  had  slept  in  a  London  house;  had 
driven  through  London  streets  in  the  dead  of  night ; 


and  what  did  she  know  of  me  but  my  name  ?  And 
as  to  going  to  bed,  she  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  sit  up  all  night  With  this  she  begun 
to  shriek  and  storm,  until  I  thought  she  would  go 
into  hysterics. 

1  was  so  tired,  that  I  soon  fell  asleep — leaving 
Fraulein  R.  seated  bolt  upright ;  but  when  I 
awoke  at  four,  she  was  sleeping  as  peacefully  as 
possible,  and  only  wakened  when  the  old  woman 
called  us,  for  we  had  to  be  at  the  station  by  half- 
past  five,  to  claim  our  luggage  from  the  guard 
before  he  went  off  duty. 

My  companion  was  now  as  rational  and  gay  as 
she  had  previously  been  desponding ;  and  after  a 
rapid  toilet,  we  started  for  the  station,  where  we 
hoped  to  find  the  rooms  at  last  open.  But  we  were 
still  too  early,  and  wandered  up  and  down  the 
weary  platform  until  the  clock  struck  six,  when  we 
ordered  breakfast ;  and  after  the  meal,  we  went  to 
the  waiting-rooms,  but  these  were  in  possession  of 
a  dirty  housemaid,  who  raised  such  clouds  of  dust 
that  we  fled  from  room  to  room,  and  finally  took 
refuge  on  the  platform,  where  we  remained  till 
half- past  seven,  when  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  friend  of  the  day  and  night  on  ;  and  have  heard 
no  more  of  her  from  that  day  to  this.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards,  I  entered  a  carriage,  and  was 
scarcely  seated,  before  a  timid  old  lady  looked  in  at 
the  door,  and  immediately  stepped  in,  saving: 
4 1  was  looking  at  all  the  carriages  to  find  one 
with  a  female  in  it ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  you 
here,  my  dear.' 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments ;  secretly  amused 
to  find  that,  having  chaperoned  a  girl  of  eighteen 
to  her  great  disgust,  during  the  night,  1  was  again 
elected  to  the  office  by  an  old  lady  of  seventy — who 
seemed  far  more  grateful  for  the  protection  of  my 
presence  than  poor  Fraulein  R.  had  been  ;  and. 
whose  only  anxiety  was  that  1  should  not  leave  the 
train  before  her  journey  ended. 

THE  SHADOW  OP  DEATH. 

Turn,  tarn  away  those  mild  pathetic  oyes  ; 
A  world  of  thought  in  their  expression  lies, 
And  care  that  seems  too  serious  for  thy  years, 
That  spenks  of  one  whose  soul  is  full  of  tears. 
And  yet  it  is  a  conquered  grief  that  sits 
On  that  grave  brow— a  grief  that  scaroely  fits 
Into  thy  youth.    The  shadow  of  tby  doom 
Across  the  sweetness  of  that  lovely  face 
Flings  its  sad  twilight    In  these  lines  I  trace 
That  thou  and  sorrow  most  familiar  are. 
Ah,  dear  one  !  was  there,  then,  no  kindly  star 
To  shine  upon  the  birth  of  one  so  rare, 
And  save  the  best  we  had  to  love,  from  care  T 
The  answer  is— (Jo,  read  it  on  ber  tomb. 


The  Novel,  Brought  to  Light,  now  finished,  tciii 
be  followed,  in  January  1867,  by  another  Original 
Serial  Tale,  by  the  Autltor  of  Lady  Flavia. 

The  extra  Christmas  Double  Number  of  Chambees's 
Journal,  entitled 

UP  AND  DOWN  MONT  BLANC, 

will  be  included  in  the  December  Part  It  will  ai*o  be 
issued  separately,  about  the  St/t  December,  at  Three- 
jtence. 

Printed  and  Published  by  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  47  Pater- 
noster Row,  London,  and  339  High  Street,  EdlnbcrgH. 
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DR   MUSPRATT'S  PATIENTS. 

IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I. — LETTER  FROM  '  GILLY  WILLIAMS '  TO 
QEORdE  SELWYN. 

Ceoxi,  Friday  Morning. 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  George,  for  ybur 
long  letter.  Your  constant  supply  of  intelligence 
makes  the  arrival  of  the  post,  that  most  precious  of 
moments  in  the  country,  more  than  ever  pleasant 
to  me.  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  return  you  letter 
for  letter;  but  the  poverty  of  incidents  in  this 
place  won't  let  me  pay  you  in  kind.  And  yet 
the  place  entertains  me,  and  for  a  while  would 
not  displease  you,  I  fancy.  We  eat  well,  drink 
deep,  play  high,  and  plunder  Coventry,  who  holds 
a  Faro-bank  to  us  every  night;  his  pretty 
countess  standing  by  in  her  prettiest  attitude, 
smiling  her  sweetest,  with  the  reddest  of  red  and 
the  whitest  of  white  on  her  pretty  face,  and  the 
silliest  of  notions  in  her  siUy  pate.  Yet,  do  we  not 
all  love  her  the  more  for  her  silliness,  and  is  she 
not  the  best-tempered  as  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  England  ?  Her  beauty  wanes,  however, 
I  think,  and  the  poor  soul  suffers  a  good  deal,  I 
fear,  though  her  wise-duLl  lord  takes  no  heed  of  it. 
But  have  I  not  said  all  this  to  you  before  ? . .  . . 
That  mad  Powerscourt  has  been  setting  us  laughing 
at  breakfast  this  morning  until  we  cried  again. 
What  is  this  story  about  you  and  a  doctor )  What 
is  his  name?  Pratt,  is  it?  You  were  seen  on 
Monday,  it  appears,  with  Harry  Fox,  out  Tyburn 
way,  on  the  top  of  an  unfinished  house,  reckless  of 
the  wind  and  the  rain  and  your  birthday  coat,  so 
interested  were  you,  after  your  manner,  in  the 
scene  below.  And  yet  it  seems— so  at  least  the  tale 
runs — your  interest  was  obtained  from  you  under 
something  like  false  pretences ;  the  criminal  did 
not  pay  forfeit  after  all.  Though  he  hung  for  an 
hour,  the  doctor  revived  him,  and  the  man  is  still 
quick.  What  is  to  come  of  it  all  ?  Are  you  and 
the  law  to  have  your  due  ?  Is  your  culprit  to  be 
tut.  per  colL  over  again  ?  Is  the  story  true  ?  And 
why,  dear  George,  in  Heaven's  name,  have  you  not 


writ  me  all  about  it?  To  think  of  your  being 
hoodwinked  in  such  a  way  !  Fobbed  off  with  mere 
play-acting !  As  well  sit  in  a  side-box  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  watch  Barry,  like  a  newly-caught 
sturgeon,  floundering  and  wriggling  pathetically  to 
death  on  the  tragedy  green  baize.  I  can  fancy  your 
demure  mock-earnest  lamentations  that  a  gentle- 
man of  your  position  should  be  60  shamefully 

bubbled.    I  laugh  aloud  as  I  think  of  it  God 

bless  you,  and  adieu.  Write,  my  dear  George,  as 
soon  and  as  often  as  you  have  leisure  to  remember 
— Your  sincere  friend, 

George  James  Williams. 

[It  may  be  noted  that  Mr  Jesse,  the  excellent 
editor  of  the  Selwyn  Correspondence,  has  not 
included  the  above  in  his  collection,  probably 
seeing  reason  to  question  its  authenticity ;  and  that 
no  letter  from  Mr  Selwyn,  containing  any  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of 
Mr  Williams's  letter,  has  yet  been  discovered.] 

CHAPTER  II. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there 
lived  in  Great  Newport  Street,  Soho,  one  Viccsi- 
mus  Muspratt,  who,  though  generally  designated 
'  Doctor '  Muspratt  by  his  neighbours,  was  not,  in 
truth,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
held  no  doctors  degree.  He  was  a  surgeon  of  high 
repute,  attached  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  had 
acquired  distinction  by  the  extent  of  his  anatomical 
and  pathological  investigations,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  various  medical  works  of  value.  His 
Treatise  on  the  Economy  of  Ossification  first  gained 
for  him  the  consideration  of  his  professional 
brethren.  Other  proofs  of  his  learning  and  ability 
followed ;  and  Muspratt  On  the  Membranes  was  for 
many  years  a  standard  authority,  although  long 
since  superseded  by  more  modern  and  exhaustive 
publications.  The  researches  and  discoveries  of 
Mr  Muspratt  were  of  note  in  their  day,  but  have 
been  necessarily  displaced  and  distanced  as  surgical 
science  has  pressed  forward  to  its  present  advanced 
position. 
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Mr  Muspratt's  lectures  at  St  Bartholomew  were 
well  attended,  and  from  his  pupils  he  received 
large  fees.  Concerning  his  private  practice,  he  did 
not  much  trouhle  himself.  He  was  without  the 
courtly  address  of  the  successful  medical  practi- 
tioner. His  manner  was  rough  and  abrupt,  rather 
from  abstractedness  and  ignorance  of  worldly 
ways,  than  from  any  definite  intention  to  give 
offence.  With  the  general  public,  he  was  not 
greatly  in  favour.  Few  patients  knocked  at  his 
door  in  Great  Newport  Street,  and  when  any  did 
so,  there  was  a  chance,  unless  their  malady 
happened  to  have  attached  to  it  a  certain  surgical 
interest,  that  their  coming  would  be  resented  as 
an  intrusion.  He  followed  his  profession,  indeed, 
far  more  for  its  own  sake  than  for  its  emoluments. 


The  money  he  earned  he  expended  forthwith  in 
the  most  laborious  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  penetralia 
of  science,  and  in  the  collection  of  precious 
specimens  and  preparations  illustrative  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Yet,  when  Mr  Muspratt  first  went  to  live  in 
Soho,  a  quarter  of  the  town  at  that  time  justly 
pretending  to  fashion,  it  was  probable  that  he  had 
contemplated  the  active  following  of  his  profession 
both  publicly  and  privately ;  had  proposed  to  him- 
self to  journey  methodically  upon  the  road  which 
had  led  so  many  of  his  colleagues  to  success  and 
opulence.  But  he  had  undervalued  his  passion  for 
knowledge;  he  had  miscalculated  his  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  a  situation  foreign  to  his 
natural  bent;  he  had  failed  to  comprehend  how 
complete  a  hold  science  had  obtained  upon  his  life. 
As  the  years  went  by,  the  attractions  of  his 
museum  and  dissecting-room  absorbed  him  more 
and  more ;  for  intercourse  with  the  world  outside, 
he  grew  less  and  less  fitted.  His  duties  at  the 
hospital  accomplished,  he  hurried  home  to  seclu- 
sion and  study.  He  dressed  shabbily,  fed  irregu- 
larily  and  scantily,  disregarded  social  usages, 
suffered  his  fine  house  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  lived  a  life  of  almost  squalid  isolation. 
But  the  discomforts  and  privations  to  which  he 
subjected  himself,  and  which  to  another  had  been 
matters  of  serious  self-denial,  were  rather  a  sort  of 
self-indulgence  in  the  case  of  Mr  Vicesimus 
Muspratt.  He  enjoyed  his  existence  amongst  dust 
and  cobwebs,  and  begrimed  ceilings  and  blackened 
wainscots,  certain  of  finding  his  books  and  his 
bones,  his  spirit-bottles  and  preparations,  his 
instruments  and  specimens,  precisely  as  ho  had 
left  them  from  day  to  day,  in  what  seemed 
the  most  desperate  confusion  to  every  one  else, 
though  in  his  eyes  it  was  the  most  admired  and 
excellent  order.  It  was  little  wonder,  however,  all 
things  considered,  that  his  neighbours  viewed  with 
astonishment  his  small,  spare  figure,  most  rustily 
clothed,  with  many  a  button-hole  frayed  and  rent, 
and  many  a  button  missing  altogether ;  his  worn, 
scanty  tie-wig,  a  dingy  brown  in  hue,  from  lack  of 
powder;  his  old  black  worsted  stockings,  and 
shoes  without  buckles,  and  slashed  at  the  sides, 
for  the  greater  ease  of  his  feet;  and  that  the 
children  of  the  district  called  after  him :  1  Miser 


Muspratt,'  as  he  shuffled  down  the  street  on 
way  to  the  hospital,  a  crumpled,  three-cornered 
hat  pressed  tight  upon  his  forehead,  shading  his 
purblind-looking  eyes  ;  a  rabbit-skin  muff  slung 
round  his  waist,  to  warm  his  lean,  yellow  hands ; 
an  ebony  stick,  with  a  knob  at  the  top,  containing 
a  miniature  vinaigrette,  thrust  under  his  arm  ;  and 
his  pockets  distended  by  the  manuscript  notes  of 
his  lecture,  and  a  selection  of  specimens  for  exhi- 
bition at  its  reading   to   the  students   of  St 
Bartholomew's.   His  neighbours,  and,  indeed,  the 
world  generally,  did  not  appreciate  Vicesimus 
Muspratt;  but  then  it  should  be  added  that  he 
did  not  court  appreciation,  would  not  have  gone 
across  the  road  to  secure  it,  cared  for  it  not  one 
straw.    He  asked  but  to  be  permitted  to  pursue 
his  own  devices.    It  was  not  so  very  much  to  ask. 
For  fame,  he  valued  it  no  more  than — nay,  not  so 
much  as — a  dry  bone. 

One  morning,  a  gentleman,  fashionably  dressed 
in  fawn-coloured  velvet,  broadly  edged  with  gold- 
lace,  bag-wigged  and  sworded",  with  a  feather- 
fringed  trtcorne  under  his  arm,  left  his  sedan-chair 
in  Great  Newport  Street,  approached,  and  sought 
admission  to  Mr  Muspratts  house.  It  was  not 
without  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor's 
servant — a  crouching  old  woman,  who  half  hid 


herself  behind  the  streetdoor  as  she  opened 
that  the  visitor  was  permitted  to  enter  further  than 
the  hall  of  the  house.  At  last,  however,  in  answer 
to  his  urgent  solicitations,  backed,  possibly,  by 
some  pecuniary  gift,  the  old  woman  nodded  her 
head,  and  pointed  to  an  oaken  door.  The  gentle- 
man rapped  with  the  agate  head  of  liis  clouded 
cane  upon  the  panel  of  the  door,  pushed  it,  entered 
a  room,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Mr 
Muspratt  The  intruder  bowed,  smiled,  and 
extended  his  hand.  1 1  have  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing to  the  eminent  and  ingenious  Mr  Muspratt,'  he 
said. 

Mr  Muspratt  was  seated  at  a  very  untidy 
writing-table.  He  rose,  scowling  (or  was  it  thai 
he  could  see  better  when  he  lowered  his  bulbous 
forehead,  and  glanced  from  under  his  bushy  eye- 
brows ?),  and  (whether  by  accident  or  design,  it 
was  not  clear)  misinterpreting  his  visitor's  inten- 
tion, he  took  the  hand  proffered  him  by  the 
retaining  it  for  a  moment  between  hi 
thumb. 

♦The  usual  pulse  of  a  man  of  fashion,*  he  said 
contemptuously,  and  he  flung  the  hand  from  him 
— 'feeble,  febrile,  irregular.  Eat  less,  drink  less, 
keep  better  hours,  give  up  play,  work,  earn  your 
living — if  you  can;  at  anyrate,  try  to — and  g^ve 
your  constitution  a  chance.  I 've  no  other  pre- 
scription for  you,  Mr  Selwyn.' 

'  V ou 've  given  me  one  that  can't  be  made  up, 
I  fear ;  the  ingredients  are  almost  unknown.  But 
I'm  vitally  obliged,  Mr  Muspratt'  He  bowed 
again  as  he  spoke. 

'A  disorganised  digestion,  a  diseased  liver,  a 
ruined  stomach,  and  the  heart  of— a  gentleman 
of  pleasure.  Those  are  your  complaints,  Mr 
Selwyn.' 

'Vd  no  notion  I  carried  about  with  me  bo 
interesting  a  museum.' 

Mr  Selwyn  found  himself  glancing  at  certain 
curious  specimens  in  vials  on  the  shelves  over  Mr 
Muspratt  s  head 

1  You 'd  like  to  be  put  in  a  bottle,  perhaps  ?  * 
said  the  doctor  with  a  grim  sneer. 
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'It  would  be  a  just  retribution,  possibly;  the 
bottle  has  often  been  put  into  nie,'  observed  Mr 
Selwyn 

The  doctor  turned  away  scornfully.  'I  have 
said  all  I've  got  to  say.  I  can  do  no  more  for 
you,  Mr  Selwyn.  There  are  some  things  out  of 
which  we  can't  make  a  good  job,  try  hard  as  we 
may.' 

'There  are  some  jobs  out  of  which  we  may 
make  a  good  thing,  however,  if  we  try  hard,' 
murmured  Mr  Selwyn. 

'But  it  wasn't  about  yourself  that  you  came,' 
said  the  doctor  suddenly. 

'  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you 
the  other  day  at  St  Bartholomew's.' 

'I  could  not  attend  to  you.  My  time  at  the 
hospital  is  devoted  to  the  students  and  my  patients. 
If  you  had  wanted  an  operation  to  be  performed 
upon  you '  

'  Heaven  forbid ! '  exclaimed  Mr  Selwyn.  '  Not 
but  that  you  would  have  performed  it  perfectly, 
I'm  sure.  He  bowed,  and  continued:  'It  was 
not  wholly,  I  own,  Mr  Muspratt,  in  regard  to  pro- 
fessional objects  that  I  desired  to  see  you.  You 
have  a  vote  for  Gloucester.'  (Mr  Selwyn  was  the 
member  of  parliament  for  that  city.) 

1  It  is  my  native  place,'  said  Mr  Muspratt ;  '  but, 
as  you  know,  I  never  go  there,  and  I  never  vote. 
For  my  political  opinions— if  I  can  be  said  to  have 
any — possibly  you  do  not  know  that  they  are 
comprised  in  this:  I  hate  a  place-holder.'  (Mr 
Selwyn,  among  other  lucrative  posts,  had  enjoyed 
for  many  years  the  sinecure  of '  Clerk  of  the  Irons, 
and  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings  at  the  Mint') 

Mr  Selwyn  bowed  and  Bmiled.  '  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  your  forbearance — you  know  you  might 
have  voted  against  me — and  for  your  frankness. 
I  adore  frankness.  I  will  be  frank  too.  Pray, 
resume  your  seat  Thank  you.'  (The  doctor  had 
motioned  an  abrupt,  reluctant  invitation  to  his 
visitor  to  take  a  chair.)  '  I  'U  stand  for  the  pres- 
ent' He  placed  on  the  table  his  hat,  and  cane, 
and  gloves,  and  leaned  gracefully  against  the  tall 
mantel-piece,  unconscious  that,  so  doing,  he  was 
taking  off,  in  dust,  the  impression  of  its  carved 
outline  upon  his  velvet  sleeve.  He  was  tall,  and 
straight,  and  slight;  his  face,  a  long  oval,  very 
pallia ;  his  expression  curiously  grave  and  demure, 
with  a  formal,  rather  drawling  seriousness  in  his 
way  of  speaking.  It  was  only  now  and  then,  by  a 
furtive  twinkling  in  his  eyes,  that  he  evidenced 
that  his  solemnity  of  manner  was  assumed,  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  levity  of  speech.  It  was 
his  particular  humour  to  talk  drolly  the  while  he 
was  turning  his  eyes  up,  and  drawing  his  lips 
down,  as  though  he  were  preaching  devoutly. 
When  he  looked  most  staid  and  sober,  then  his 
friends  were  made  aware  that  some  absurd  jest  was 
imminent 

With  languid  deliberation,  Mr  Selwyn  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff  from  a  handsome  box,  in  the  lid  of 
which,  framed  with  diamonds, was  set  the  enamelled 
portrait  of  an  Italian  songstress,  in  much  favour  at 
the  time. 

•Frankly,  then,  I  am  not  here  to  trouble  you 
about  your  vote  for  Gloucester  city,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  My  visit  comes  about  in  this  wise,'  he 
said.  '  On  Monday  morning  last,  I  happened  to  be 
at  Tyburn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ugly 
contrivance  there  known  by  the  vulgar  as  the 
•"Three-legged  Man."  Certain  unhappy  persons 
had  been— to  quote  the  vulgar  again— "  riding 


backwards  up  Holborn  HilL"  I  was  present  while 
those  persons  paid  the  penalty  for  their  misdeeds, 
whatever  they  may  have  been.  Concerning  one 
of  the  sufferers,  a  curious  story  is  abroad.  It  is 
but  whispered  at  present;  it  will  doubtless  be 
roared  at  street-corners  before  long,  at  the  service 
of  every  apprentice  and  link-boy,  shoeblack  and 
chair-porter  of  them  all.  A  recent  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  its  zeal  for  science,  has  handed  to  the 
medical  profession,  by  way  of  perquisite  of  a 
curious  kind,  the  remains  of  the  law's  victims. 
The  final  officer  of  the  legislature  having  done  his 
worst,  the  doctors,  it  seems,  are  at  liberty  to  do 
theirs.  Whether  that  arrangement  is,  or  not, 
complimentary  to  the  faculty,  I  do  not  take  upon 
myself  to  decide.  Well,  for  purposes  of  autopsy 
and  anatomy,  the  body  of  a  certain  malefactor, 
who  rode  to  Tyburn  last  Monday,  has  come  to 
your  hands,  Mr  Muspratt  So  I  am  informed.  But 
the  operator  at  Tyburn  was  unskilful;  his  duty 
was  incompletely  performed.  In  the  hands  of  a 
practitioner  of  far  greater  ingenuity — need  I 
mention  your  name,  Mr  Muspratt?— the  man  has 
revived,  I  should  rather  say  has  been  restored  to 
life.' 

'  The  final  officer  of  the  legislature,  as  you  call 
him,  is  a  bungler  and  a  brute  ;  he  knows  nothing 
of  his  business.  Any  medical  man  will  tell  you 
the  same.' 

'Quite  my  view;'  and  Mr  Selwyn  looked  more 
than  ordinarily  grave.  '  I  have  always  maintained 
that  there  is  nothing  bike  employing  a  qualified 
practitioner  for  making  a  sure  end  of  a  poor  fellow.' 

The  doctor  was  somewhat  impervious  to  jests ; 
this  sally  fell  upon  him  quite  harmlessly.  Mr 
Sclwyn's  eyes  twinkled.  Somehow,  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  more,  himself,  the  jokes  which  his 
auditors  failed  to  prize,  probably  finding  fresh 
matter  for  amusement  in  their  obtuseness. 

On  a  side-table  stood  a  marble  bust  of  Vicesimus 
Muspratt,  presented  to  him  some  years  before  by 
admiring  students  of  St  Bartholomew's.  He  had 
not  cared  greatly  for  the  gift,  it  seemed.  It  was 
covered  with  dust,  in  dense  layers,  deep  in  every 
crevice  and  line ;  resting  on  every,  the  minutest, 
projection.  Mr  Muspratt  took  a  red  wafer  from 
the  inkstand  before  him,  and  approached  the  bust 
He  wetted  the  wafer,  and  poised  it  for  a  moment 
on  the  tip  of  his  forefinger;  he  then  suddenly 
touched  the  marble  just  beneath  the  ear  of  the 
head,  leaving  the  wafer  sticking. 

'  Let  the  knot  of  your  rope  come  Otere,  and  there 
is  no  hope  for  your  man,  Mr  Selwyn,  nor  a  shadow 
of  one.  Tie  it  anywhere  else — here — here — or 
here'  (he  pointed  to  different  parts  of  the  neck), 
•  and  you  introduce  an  element  of  chance  into  the 
operation,' 

'  I  see ;  it  all  depends'  

'  Upon  a  thousand  things'  (the  doctor  went  on 
unconscious  of  the  quip) — '  the  length  of  the  rope, 
the  suddenness  of  the  fall,  the  man  s  age,  constitu- 
tion, muscular  strength,  vital  power,  the  time  he 
may  be  left  suspended,  the  means  employed  to 
restore  him,  the  manner  of  cutting  him  down 
But  tie  your  rope  here'  he  repeated,  ' and  you 
make  your  man  safe  indeed.' 

'  My  man  ?  Thank  you.  I  never  contemplated 
operating  myself,  personally/  said  the  visitor 
gravely. 

'  You  have  witnessed  many  executions,  ho  wever, 
Mr  Selwyn.' 

'  I  don't  remember  ever  attending  one  without 
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having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr  Muspratt 
there  also.' 

'My  profession,  Mr  Selwyn — the  interests  of 
science '  

4  My  dear  Mr  Muspratt,  I  ask  for  no  explana- 
tions. I  never  dreamed  of  imputing  motives,  and 
I  'm  sure  you  will  not  he  less  forbearing  in  my 
respect.'  And  Mr  Selwyn  bowed.  4  For  your  most 
lucid  explanation,  I  am  deeply  indebted.  For  your 
courage  in  illustrating  your  remarks  by  reference 
to  your  own  excellent  bust — hanging  yourself  in 
effigy,  as  it  were — I  have  the  sincerest  admiration. 
I  shall  permit  myself,  however,  to  regard  your  so 
doing  only  as  the  rehearsal  of  a  performance  which 
will  never  really  take  place.  Science  has  to 
submit  to  sacrifices;  may  it  never  know  such  a 
one  as  that,  I  pray  fervently.' 

The  doctor  was  not  listening ;  he  was  staring  at 
his  own  bust,  with  the  red  wafer  fixed  under  its 
ear.  Presently  he  began  talking  aloud  abstractedly, 
a3  though  he  were  lecturing  a  large,  invisible 
audience. 

4  You  may  call  it  suffocation,  or  apoplexia.  By 
compression  of  the  veins,  you  stop  the  circulation ; 
the  current  of  blood,  hindered  from  returning  to 
the  heart,  mounts  to  the  brain,  and  the  patient 
dies.  Or  if  the  circulation  be  only  partially  inter- 
fered with,  still  the  ligature  round  the  thorax  cuts 
off  the  supply  of  air  from  the  lungs ;  and  again,  I 
say,  the  patient  dies.  If  both  operations  be  com- 
plete, death  is  inevitable;  if  one  operation  be 
complete,  death  is  'inevitable ;  if  both  be  incom- 

1>lete — if  the  carotid  arteries  be  not  so  compressed 
>ut  that  the  blood  can  circulate,  and  not  determine 
wholly  to  the  head;  if  the  ligature  round  the 
thorax  be  not  so  effectually  tightened  but  that 
some  supply  of  air  can  reach  the  lungs — then  death 
will  not  ensue  otherwise  than  accidentally,  and 
from  extraneous  causes.' 

4  We  have  then  a  case  of  suspended  animation 
simply,'  remarked  Mr  Selwyn,  after  a  gape  behind 
a  jewelled  hand. 

4  A  case  of  suspended  animation  simply,'  Mr 
Muspratt  repeated  gravely. 

4  Such  as  happened  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  I 
had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Tyburn 
on  Monday  last,*  said  Mr  Selwyn  significantly. 

The  doctor  roused  himself.  4  What  is  that  man 
to  you,  sir  1 '  he  asked  sharply. 

Mr  Selwyn  regaled  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff 
before  he  replied.  4  We  have  agreed  to  be  frank ; 
that 's  quite  settled  between  us.  Frankly,  then,  I 
desire  to  see  again  that  man  whom  I  saw,  as  I 
believed,  put  to  death  on  Monday  last,  and  whom 
your  skilful  treatment  has  restored  to  life.  Why 
do  I  wish  to  see  him,  you  inquire  ?  I  should  like 
to  answer  yoxi  satisfactorily,  if  I  could.  If  I  say, 
like  the  man  in  the  play,  44  because  it  is  my 
humour,"  will  that  do?  If  I  plead  "the  empty 
curiosity  of  an  idle  man,"  will  that  suffice?  If  I 
answer  like  a  woman,  44 1  wish  it  because  I  wish 
it,"  will  you  accept  such  an  explanation  ?  Roll  all 
these  answers  into  one,  and  then  have  you  a 
sufficients  stout  and  good  excuso  for  complying 
with  my  desires  ? ' 

4 1  should  like  some  better  reason  than  these.' 
4  Reason  from  a  man  of  fashion !    It  was  so  you 
termed  me,  I  think.   My  dear  Mr  Muspratt,  such 
a  remark  is  hardly  worthy  of  you.   For  this  same 

culprit '  

'  I  know  nothing  of  him,'  said  the  doctor 
sturdily. 


4  A  fib,  a  fib !  Nay,  I  will  not  be  put  off  with 
a  fib!  Fie!  fie!  Mr  Muspratt.'  And  the  visitor, 
with  a  mock-air  of  reprehension,  shook  Ids  fore- 
finger at  Mr  Muspratt 

4 1  know  nothing  of  the  law,'  the  doctor 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had  moved 
comfortably  in  his  chair. 

4 Do  I?  My  dear  Mr  Muspratt,  do  me  more 
justice.  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  I  seek  to  know 
nothing  of  it.' 

4  This  wretched  man,  in  strictness,  may  be 
doomed  to  suffer  over  again.  I,  who  have  restored 
him,  may  be  bound  to  give  him  up  to  the  proper  I 
officers.  By  delay  in  doing  so,  I  may  possibly  be 
making  myself  in  some  way  responsible  to  justice. 
It  can  hardly  be  your  purpose  to  betray  the 
man?' 

4 For  whom  do  you  take  me,  my  dear  sir?  I 
am  not  Mr  Jonathan  Wild.' 

4  Yet,  if  you  forbear  to  give  him  np,  you 
connive  at  his  avoidance  of  the  law;  you  share 
my  responsibility.' 

4 1  '11  take  the  risk,'  said  Mr  Selwyn  readily.  [ 
The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

4  You  are  without  my  excuse.  The  law  is 
nothing  to  me  ;  medicine  is  my  profession.  It  is 
a  rule  with  us  to  ask  no  questions — to  set  the 
science  of  healing  above  everything.  A  patient  is 
to  me  simply  a  patient ;  a  man  who  suffers,  and 
whom  it  is  my  duty  to  relieve,  if  I  can.  The 
nature  of  his  malady  is  all  I  seek  to  know.  When 
he  is  cured,  he  may  go  where  he  lists ;  he  is  nothing 
more  to  me.  Well,  this  one  of  whom  we  were 
speaking '  

'Our  Tyburn  friend?'    Mr  Selwyn's  attention 
had  wandered  a  little  during  the  doctor's  speech. 

4  Yes ;  he  has  been  to  me  simply  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  an  accident — strangulation.' 

4  An  accident  which  generally  terminates  fatally.' 

*  Yes.   If  you  were  one  of  the  profession  *  

4  But  I  am  not ;  it  is  my  misfortune ;  it  is  my 
hourly  regret.  I  cannot  therefore  ask  to  see  your 
patient  on  that  score.  To  presume  to  consult  with 
you  concerning  his  cure  would  be  an  impertinence 
to  which  I  am  absolutely  unequal ;  still,  I  have 
a  claim  as  a  subscriber  to  the  excellent  institu- 
tion which  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  your 
services.' 

4 1  never  saw  yoxu:  name  in  the  list  of  benefactors 
of  St  Bartholomew's,  Mr  Selwyn.' 

Mr  Selwyn,  with  some  appearance  of  effort-— he 
was  reputed  to  be  loath  to  part  with  his  money — 
drew  forth  his  pocket-book,  and  flung  upon  the 
table  a  crumpled  roll  of  notes.  4  There,  he  said,  *  I 
have  iust  given  to  the  hospital  a  donation  of  twenty 
pounds.' 

4  A  bribe ! '  cried  the  doctor. 

4  My  dear  sir,  you  misconceive  me,    I  said  dis- 
tinctly, a  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  hospital.' 

The  doctor  hesitated.   He  took  up  the  notes — 
weighing  them  in  his  hand  irresolutely.   Then  he 
murmured :  4  They  would  be  very  we] 
would  help  to  do  great  good.    Does  the 
matter  much  ? ' 

4  Now,  my  dear  sir,  may  I  be  permitted  to  see 
your  patient  ? ' 

4  This  is  not  a  theatre — I  am  not  a  showman. 
You  don't  pay  money  here  for  a  box  to  see  a  stage- 
play'          The  doctor  was  proceeding  somewhat 

angrily,  when  a  door  bchina  him  opened  noise- 
lessly, and  a  third  person  entered  the  room. 

Mr  Selwyn  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.   4  The  debate 
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is  closed,'  he  said  calmly  ; '  the  ayes  have  it.  My 
dear  Mr  Muspratt,  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank 
you  for  this  privilege :  I  can  never  praise  highly 
enough  your  most  amazing  skill.  Our  Tyburn 
friend,  by  all  that 's  wonderful ! '  And  Mr  Selwyn 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  new-comer. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

'Privilege!  Privilege!'  These  were  the  words 
that  greeted  the  ears  of  Charles  I.  as  he  quitted  the 
House  of  Commons — 'where  never  king  was  (as 
they  say),  but  once  King  Henry  VIII.' — after 
his  bootless  errand  in  quest  of  the  Five  Members. 
Speaker  Lenthal  had  made  way  for  him  in  the 
chair ;  and  in  answer  to  his  command  that  the  five 
members  should  be  pointed  out  to  him,  had  spoken 
the  words  which  have  shed  a  sort  of  historical 
glory  round  a  life  not  otherwise  illustrious:  <I 
have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  in 
this  place  but  as  the  House  is  pleased  to  direct  me, 
whose  servant  I  am  here  ;  and  I  humbly  beg  your 
majesty's  pardon  that  I  cannot  give  any  other 
answer  than  this  to  what  your  majesty  is  pleased 
to  demand  of  me.' 

The  Five  Members,  so  obnoxious  to  the  king  that 
he  came  himself  to  seize  them  in  the  very  sanctuary 
of  political  freedom,  had  been  duly  warned  by  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  and  were  not  in  the  House. 
The  king,  baffled  in  his  attempt,  said  something 
about  his  assurance  that  the  House  would  send  him 
the  missing  five,  and  walked  to  the  door.  Before 
the  door  had  been  closed  behind  him,  he  heard 
repeated  again  and  again  the  words  which  are 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  It  is 
proposed  to  consider  what  these  words  meant,  and 
to  trace  their  history  from  their  first  appearance  to 
the  time  when  their  meaning  was  fully  declared. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Speaker,  at  the  opening  of 
every  parliament,  to  ask  the  sovereign  to  recognise 
the  rignts  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  a  form  of  address  which  was  first  adopted  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  which,  'by  humble 
petition  to  Her  Majesty,  lays  claim  to  their  ancient 
and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,  especially  to 
freedom  from  arrest  and  molestation  of  their  persons 
and  servants ;  to  freedom  of  speech  in  debate  ;  and 
free  access  to  Her  Majesty  whenever  occasion  shall 
require  ;  and  that  the  most  favourable  construction 
should  be  put  upon  all  their  proceedings.'  Some 
of  these  '  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and  privi- 
leges' are  almost  coeval  with  the  common  law,  and 
like  it  are  unwritten ;  others  of  them  are  secured 
by  statutes,  and  form  part  of  the  written  law  of  the 
land. 

The  first  time  that  any  formal  demand  was  made 
for  the  recognition  of  parliamentary  privilege  was 
in  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  when  Sir 
John  Cheyne,  after  being  presented  to  the  king  by 
the  Commons  as  their  Speaker,  entreated  the  kings 
forbearance  on  account  of  any  faults  which  might 
thereafter  be  seen  in  him  ;  and  for  his  companions 
he  asked  '  qu'ils  pourroient  avoir  lour  libertee  en 
parlement,  come  us  ont  ewe  (levant  ces  heures  ;  et 
nue  ceste  protestation  soit  entrez  do  record  en  Rolle 
cle  Parlement'  Upon  this  the  Roll  says  that  the 
king  thought  the  request « honest  and  reasonable,' 
and  granted  it 

The  privilege  first  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
Speaker's  petition  is,  'freedom  from  arrest  and 
molestation  of  their  persons  and  servants  and  by 
this  is  meant  immunity  from  process  and  execution 


issuing  out  of  the  law-courts  of  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  from  arrest  upon  the  warrant  of  the  king  or 
a  magistrate.  It  was  considered  so  great  an  indig- 
nity to  parliament  that  its  members  should  be 
arrested  by  legal  process,  or  assaulted  by  any 
violence  ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  disabling  a 
man  who  was  a  representative  of  so  many  others, 
and  not  merely  a  unit  in  the  population,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  so  extreme,  that  at  a  very  early  period 
of  its  existence  the  House  of  Commons  strove  to 
establish  '  privilege '  in  both  these  respects  ;  and, 
as  we  find  by  reference  to  the  first  statute  of  privi- 
lege that  was  passed,  they  procured  an  extension  of 
this  privilege  to  their  servants. 

This  first  statute  of  privilege  recites,  *  because 
that  Richard  Chedder,  Esquire,  who  was  come  to 
this  parliament  with  Thomas  Broke,  knight,  one  of 
the  knights  chosen  to  the  same  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Somerset,  and  household  servant  with 
the  Baid  Thomas,  was  horribly  beaten,  wounded, 
blemished,  and  maimed  by  one  John  Salage,  other- 
wise called  John  Savage  ;  it  is  ordained  and  estab- 
lished that  inasmuch  as  the  same  horrible  deed 
was  done  within  the  time  of  the  said  parliament ' — 
proclamation  was  to  be  made  in  the  place  where 
the  deed  was  done  ;  and  if  Savage  should  not  sur- 
render to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  within  three 
months,  he  was  to  pay  double  damages  for  the 
injury  he  had  done,  and  also  a  fine  to  the  king. 
'  And  moreover  it  is  accorded  in  the  same  parlia- 
ment, that  in  like  manner  shall  it  be  done  in  time 
to  come  in  like  case.' 

By  the  8  Henry  VI.  c  1,  the  clergy  of  convoca- 
tion and  their  '  servants  and  familiars,'  are  secured 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  parliament ;  and 
the  11  Henry  VI.  c.  11,  passed  in  consequence  of 
the  unheeded  remonstrances  of  the  House  against 
several  breaches  of  privilege,  enacts  that  if  any  assault 
be  made  on  any  lord,  knight  of  the  shire,  citizen, 
or  burgess  coming  to  parliament, '  or  to  the  council 
of  the  king  by  nis  commandment'  the  offender 
shall  pay  double  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved, 
and  a  fine  to  the  king.  Although  they  thus  pro- 
tected themselves  against  gross  common  violence, 
the  House  does  not  seem  to  have  established  until 
a  much  later  date  the  present  measure  of  their 
privilege,  which  gives  the  members  an  immunity 
from  all  criminal  process  except  in  charges  of 
treason,  felony,  breach  of  the  peace,  and  contempts 
of  court,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  crime  ;  and 
even  in  such  cases,  before  arrest  can  be  properly 
made,  the  cause  of  it  should  be  communicated  to 
the  House,  in  order  that  it  may  judge  whether  the 
offence  charged  be  really  such  as  to  take  it  out  of 
the  protection  of  privilege. 

In  the  31  Henry  VI.,  Thomas  Thorp,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Commons  complained,  and  demanded 
Thorp's  release ;  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
judges,  who  said  that  *  they  ought  not  to  answer  to 
that  question,  for  it  hath  not  been  used  aforetyme 
that  the  judges  should  in  any  wise  determine  tho 
privilege  of  this  high  court  of  parliament,  for  it  is 
so  high  and  so  mighty  in  its  nature  that  it  may 
make  law,  and  that  that  is  law  it  may  make  no 
law  ;  and  the  determination  and  knowledge  of  that 
privilege  belongeth  to  the  lords  of  the  parliament, 
and  not  to  the  justices.'  They  said,  however,  that 
except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  the  custom  had  ever  been  to  release 
members  of  parliament  who  had  been  arrested. 
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Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  Thorp  was  kept 
in  prison  two  years,  and  a  new  Speaker  was  chosen. 

In  Edward  IV.'s  timo,  the  Commons  tried  to 
establish  their  privilege  against  any  civil  suit  during 
the  time  of  their  session ;  but  they  had,  as  on 
several  previous  occasions,  to  pass  special  acts  of 
parliament  for  the  liberation  of  some  of  their  mem- 
bers who  had  been  sued ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI1L  that  privilege  was  fully 
established. 

In  1512,  occurred  Strode's  case.  Richard  Strode 
was  member  for  Plympton  in  Devonshire,  and  he 
introduced  a  bill  into  parliament  for  the  removal 
of  some  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  the 
government  of  the  Cornish  tin-mines.  His  general 
measure  came  foul  of  some  local  interests,  and 
John  Furse,  under-steward  of  the  Stannaries,  pro- 
secuted him  in  the  court  of  the  warden,  where  he 
was  fined  L.120.  This  fine  he  refused  to  pay,  so 
Furse  got  a  warrant  to  arrest  him,  and  Strode  was 
*  taken  and  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  and  a  deep 
pit  under  ground  in  the  castle  of  Lidford,'  a  place 
which  the  parliamentary  commissioners  described 
as  *  one  of  the  most  heinous,  contagions,  and  detest- 
able places  in  the  realm.'  He  was,  moreover, 
heavily  ironed.  The  House  of  Commons  took 
umbrage  at  these  proceedings  ;  set  forth  the  facts 
in  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  passed  a  bill  which 
enacted  '  that  all  suits,  accusements,  condemna- 
tions, executions,  fines,  &c  put  or  had,  or  hereafter 
to  be  put  or  had,  unto  or  upon  the  said  Richard, 
and  to  every  other  of  the  person  or  persons  afore 
specified  that  now  be  of  this  present  parliament,  or 
that  of  any  parliament  that  hereafter  shall  be,  for 
any  bill,  speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any 
matter  or  matters  concerning  the  parliament  to  be 
communed  and  treated  of,  be  utterly  void  and  of 
none  effect' 

In  1543,  George  Ferrers,  a  member,  was  arrest  cd 
on  civil  process,  on  his  way  to  the  House.  The 
Commons  sent  their  sergeant  to  demand  his  release ; 
and  when  the  jailers  and  sheriffs  of  London  refused 
compliance,  and  also  ill-treated  the  sergeant,  they 
summoned  the  offenders,  together  with  the  plain- 
tiff who  had  sued  Ferrers,  to  the  bar  of  the  House, 
when  they  committed  them  to  prison.  In  the 
course  of  the  arguments  which  followed  this  act, 
the  Commons  took  the  ground,  that '  all  command- 
ments and  other  acts  proceeding  from  the  nether 
House  were  to  be  done  and  executed  by  their 
sergeant  without  writ,  only  by  show  of  his  mace, 
which  was  his  warrant ;'  and  in  this  position  they 
were  sustained  by  the  king. 

In  Mary's  reign,  the  members  who  were  un- 
favourable to  the  court  being  too  few  to  resist, 
discontinued  their  attendance  in  the  House,  and 
for  this  they  were  indicted  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
fined,  and  imprisoned.  Under  Elizabeth,  though 
there  were  many  instances  of  arrest  for  out- 
spokenness, as  will  be  shewn  presently,  there 
were  not  any  proceeding  upon  private  civil  suits  ; 
but  under  her  successor  there  came  a  case 
which  Mr  Hallam  mentions  as  having  given 
occasion  to  a  statute  which  is '  the  first  legislative 
recognition  of  privilege.'  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  a 
member,  was  arrested  for  debt  before  the  meeting 
of  parliament.  The  House  claimed  him,  and  the 
warden  of  the  Fleet  refused  to  give  him  up,  being 
under  the  impression  that  if  he  did  so  he  should 
have  to  pay  the  debt  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
The  House  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  and  kept 
liim  there  till  Sir  Thomas  was  released  by  order 


of  the  king.   In  1626,  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and 
Sir  John  Eliot  were  imprisoned  on  account  of 
their  conduct  on  the  impeachment  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  in  the  same  year  several  members 
were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  a 
general  loan.    In  1629,  six  members  were  flung  I 
into  prison  for  their  conduct  on  the  occasion  of 
Sir  John  Eliot's  remonstrance  being  passed ;  and 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Hollis.  and  Valentine  were  put 
upon  their  trial  for  seditious  speeches  uttered  in 
parliament.   In  1640,  Sir  John  Hotham  and  Air 
Bellasis  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  account  to 
the  council  for  their  conduct  in  the  House ;  and  | 
Crewe,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  religion, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  give  up  the 
petitions  and  complaints  in  his  possession.   Then  . 
came  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  Five  Members — •  . 
that  last  straw  of  kingly  folly  which  broke  the 
patient  camel-back  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  , 
circumstances  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  | 
here  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  charge  made  against  the  members, 
and  the  peculiar  method  adopted  to  arrest  them,  in 
order  better  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
resolutions  which  the  House  agreed  to  in  conse- 
quence of  the  act. 

The  charge  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
king,  taken  from  nis  speech  to  the  House  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  to  make  the  arrest 
'  Yesterday  I  sent  a  sergeant-at-arms  upon  a  very 
important  occasion  to  apprehend  some  that  by  my 
command  were  accused  of  high  treason;  where-  i 
unto  I  did  expect  obedience,  and  not  a  message. 
And  I  must  declare  unto  you  here,  that  albeit 
no  king  that  ever  was  in  England  shall  be  more 
careful  of  your  privileges,  to  maintain  them  to  the 
uttermost  of  his  power,  than  I  shall  be,  yet  you 
must  know  that  in  cotes  of  treason  no  person  hath  a 
privilege!  The  specific  charges  of  treason  had  been 
made  by  the  Attorney-general  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  memorable  3d  of  January,  and 
included  accusations  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  the  members  in  parliament,  and 
also  of  having  tampered  with  the  army,  and 
having  invited  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  Mr 
Francis,  the  king's  sergeant,  on  the  same  day  came 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  demanded  in  his 
majesty's  name  that  Denzil  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur 
Hasleng,  John  Pym,  John  Hampden,  and  William 
Strode,  who  were  accused  of  high  treason,  should 
be  delivered  to  him.  The  House  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  king  to  say  that  they  would  consider  his 
message  with  all  the  attention  the  gravity  of  it 
deserved.  They  adjourned  till  the  next  morning 
at  ten,  when  they  were  to  sit  as  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee ;  and  the  Speaker  enjoined  the-  accused  | 
members  one  by  one  to  attend  de  die  in  diem  in 
the  House  until  further  direction.  Next  day,  i 
fe'harles  came  himself,  having  found  his  sergeant  1 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  result  of  his  attempt  is  well 
known.  The  coming  of  the  king  for  such  a 
purpose  was  an  aggravation  of  the  outrage,  for  , 
the  reason  given  by  Chief-justice  Markham  to 
Edward  IV. :  'A  subject  may  arrest  for  treason  ; 
the  king  cannot ;  for  if  the  arrest  be  illegal,  the  i 
party  has  no  remedy  against  the  king.'  And  on  I 
the  motion  of  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  in  the  Commons'  ; 
Committee  at  Guildhall,  it  was  declared  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  and  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  for  any  person  to  arrest  any  of  the 
members  by  warrants  under  the  king's  own  hand. 
If  any  of  the  members  should  be  accused  in  a 
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proper,  legal  way,  the  House  was  careful  to  say  it 
would  bring  them  to  justice  ;  but  the  proper  way 
was  for  some  subject  to  accuse,  and  also  to  inform 
the  House  thereof  before  proceeding  to  arrest,  in 
order  that  the  House  might  judge  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  otherwise  of  the  proposed  arrest.  *  There 
is  a  double  privilege  we  have  in  parliament,'  said 
Sir  Siraonds — '  the  one  final,  the  other  temporary. 
Our  final  privilege  extends  to  all  civil  causes  and 
suits  in  law,  and  this  continues  during  the  parlia- 
ment ;  the  other  privilege,  which  is  temporary, 
extends  to  all  capital  causes,  as  treason  or  the  like, 
in  which  the  persons  and  goods  of  the  members 
of  both  Houses  are  only  freed  from  seizure  till  the 
Houses  be  first  satisfied  of  their  crimes,  and  so  do 
deliver  their  bodies  up  to  be  committed  to  safe 
custody.' 

On  the  21st  December  1670,  Sir  John  Coventry, 
a  member  of  the  House,  was  waylaid  in  Pall  Mall 
by  some  officers  of  the  Guards  and  their  friends, 
who  wounded  him  severely,  slit  his  nose,  and 
otherwise  disfigured  him.  The  reason  for  this 
cowardly  act  was,  that  in  a  question  of  supply,  it 
had  been  proposed  that  a  tax  should  be  levied 
upon  playhouses,  to  which  proposal  the  courtiers 
objected,  saying  that  the  king  took  his  pleasure  in 
them,  and  would  the  House  tax  the  kuujs  pleasure  ? 
Upon  this.  Sir  John  Coventry  rose  and  asked 
whether  his  majesty's  pleasure  lay  in  the  actors 
or  the  actresses ;  and  this  witticism  being  repeated 
from  one  to  another,  the  Guards'  officers  got  to 
hear  it,  and  set  upon  Sir  John  in  the  manner 
described,  1  in  order  to  teach  him  better  manners.' 
Parliament,  however,  took  a  very  unfavourable 
view  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  22  and  23 
Car.  IL  c.  1,  was  passed,  called  An  Act  to  prevent 
malicious  Maiming  and  Wounding. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  one 
time  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  exempted  from 
all  civil  suite,  on  the  ground  that  they  must  not 
be  distracted  from  their  duties  in  parliament ;  and 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  they  sent  writs 
of  tuprrsedeas  to  the  justices  in  cases  where  any 
of  their  members  were  parties  to  actions.  In 
James  I.'s  time,  suits  were  stayed  by  a  letter  from 
the  Speaker  to  the  justices;  and  this  practice 
continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  found  to  be  so  inconvenient, 
and  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  obstruction  to 
justice,  that  the  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c  3,  was 
passed,  authorising  suits  against  privileged  persons 
m  the  courts  at  Westminster  and  those  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  bo  instituted  immediately 
after  the  dissolution  or  prorogation  of  parliament, 
till  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament,  and  during 
any  adjournment  for  more  than  fourteen  days. 
The  11  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  extended  this  right  to  suits 
in  any  court  of  record;  and  10  Geo.  IH.  c  60, 
and  subsequent  acts,  went  still  further,  by  pro- 
viding that  members  of  parliament  might  be 
coerced  by  any  legal  means  in  civil  suits,  by 
which  other  people  might  be  coerced,  excepting 
only  that  they  should  not  be  liable  to  arrest  or 
imprisonment  In  this  act  of  George  IIL  the 
servants  of  members  were  not  included,  so  that 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  the  fact,  privilege 
of  parliament  was  thenceforth  lost  to  them. 

The  duration  of  privilege  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained by  statute ;  but  it  seems,  from  the  reports  of 
several  decided  cases,  that  immemorial  usage  has 
fixed  it  at  forty  davs  before,  and  forty  days  after 
each  session.     Originally,  it  was  intended  that 


privilege  should  be  in  force  sufficient  time  to  allow  of 
members  coming  to  and  going  from  their  business 
in  parliament. 

Such  contempts  of  court  as  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  criminal  offence,  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
&c.  are  not  covered  by  privilege.  In  1836,  Mr 
Lech  mere  Charlton,  member  for  Ludlow,  and  a 
barrister,  appeared  as  counsel  in  a  case  which  was 
to  be  heard  before  Mr  Brougham,  then  Master  in 
Chancery.  After  the  case  had  been  part  heard, 
Mr  Charlton  sent  a  letter  to  Master  Brougham, 
challenging  some  of  his  opinions,  and  threatening 
him  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  alter  them.  Lord 
Chancellor  Cottenham  sent  Mr  Charlton  to  the 
Fleet,  and  a  committee  of  privileges  reported  to  the 
House,  that  in  their  opinion  Mr  Charlton  was  not 
protected  by  privilege  of  parliament.  In  1831,  Mr 
Long  Wellesley,  a  member,  carried  off  his  infant 
daughter,  a  ward  of  Chancery,  from  the  keeping  of 
the  guardians  appointed  by  the  court ;  and  refusing 
to  declare  whither  he  had  taken  her,  though  asked 
in  open  court,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  for 
contempt. 

The  exceptions  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  for  which  members  were  ever  held  liable 
to  arrest  if  pursued  in  the  right  way,  were  extended 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Commons  in  1641  to  all 
indictable  offences ;  in  1697,  to  forcible  detainers 
and  entries  ;  and  in  1763,  on  the  occasion  of  John 
Wilkes's  seizure,  to  printing  and  publishing  sedi- 
tious libels. 

The  right  of  'freedom  of  speech  in  debate'  is 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  parliament,  and 
instances  of  interference  with  it  are  nearly  as 
ancient  Richard  Haxey,  in  the  time  of  Richard 
II.,  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  in  that  capa- 
city said  that  the  excessive  charges  of  the  king's 
household  ought  to  be  diminished,  'arising  from 
the  multitude  of  bishops  and  ladies  who  are  there 
maintained  at  his  cost'  The  king  was  very  angry, 
and  demanded  that  Haxey  should  be  given  up  to 
him.  The  Commons  surrendered  him,  and  his  life 
was  saved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
claimed  him  aa  a  clerk, '  not  of  right,  but  of  royal 
grace.' 

In  the  33  Henry  VI.,  Thomas  Young,  member 
for  Bristol,  was  seized  by  the  king,  because  of  a 
motion  he  had  brought  forward,  '  that  the  king 
having  no  issue,  the  Duke  of  York  be  declared 
heir.'  But  these  were  in  troublous  times.  Henry 
VII.,  when  advised  to  notice  the  conduct  of  More 
(afterwards  Sir  Thomas  More)  in  recommending 
the  House  to  refuse  a  subsidy  required  by  the  king 
for  his  daughter  Margaret's  dowry,  declined  to 
touch  him,  being  unwilling  'to  infringe  the  ancient 
liberties  of  that  House,  which  would  have  been 
odiously  taken.'  Henry  VIII.  seems  to  have 
equally  respected  the  privileges  of  parliament  In 
Mary's  time, '  the  French  ambassador  says  several 
members  of  parliament  were  imprisoned  for  freedom 
of  speech.' 

Under  Elizabeth,  there  are  abundant  instances  of 
breach  of  privilege  in  the  matter  of  speech.  Paul 
Wentworth  was  imprisoned  for  his  language  in  a 
debate  upon  the  Succession  question  ;  Strickland 
for  his  bill  on  liturgical  reform  ;  Bell  was  repri- 
manded by  the  council  for  his  bill  against  mono- 
polies ;  Peter  Wentworth  was  committed  for 
sketching  out  a  plan  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
— he  refused  to  plead  before  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
was  released  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Later  on, 
Peter  Wentworth  was  again  in  trouble  with  three 
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other  members,  for  meddling  with  church  affairs  ; 
and  Morrice  was  imprisoned  for  having  brought 
forward  a  motion  against  the  abuses  of  the  High 
Commission.  This  was  in  1593,  the  year  in  which 
the  Lord  Keeper,  when  opening  parliament,  told 
the  Commons  :  4  Liberty  of  speech  is  granted  you, 
but  you  must  know  what  privilege  you  have,  not 
to  speak  every  man  what  he  listeth,  or  what 
cometh  in  his  brain  to  utter  ;  but  your  privilege  is 
44  aye  "  or 44  no." '  The  House  acted  in  most  of  these 
cases  as  became  its  dignity,  and  the  queen  always 
yielded  in  time  to  avoid  any  serious  conflict.  Her 
successor  was  not  so  prudent,  and  was  more  violent, 
and  besides  imprisoning  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, he  had  tho  hardihood  to  erase  with  his  own 
hand,  from  the  Journal  of  the  House,  the  famous 
protestation  of  18th  December  1621,  which  asserted 
4  that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  parliament  are  the  ancient  ana  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects 
of  England.' 

The  principal  affront  offered  to  parliament  in 
the  succeeding  reign  has  been  already  noticed,  and 
the  greater  contains  the  many  less.  The  ninth 
nrticle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  declares  4  that  freedom 
of  speech  and  debate  on  proceedings  in  parliament 
ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any 
court  or  place  out  of  parliament and  in  1668,  the 
House  of  Lords  had  already  reversed  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  given  in  1641,  against 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Mr  Hollis,  and  Mr  Valentine,  in 
the  last  case  where  freedom  of  speech  was  directly 
impeached. 

Privilege,  although  it  covers  anything  spoken  in 
the  House,  does  not  cover  published  speeches ;  and 
it  has  been  held  that  where  a  newspaper  published 
in  incorrect  report  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House,  and  the  member  corrected  his  speech,  which 
tvas  then  republished,  he  was  liable  to  be  sued  in 
lamages  for  a  libel  contained  in  the  speech, 
dthough  it  had  been  delivered  in  parliament 

Free  access  to  the  sovereign,  the  third  privilege 
1  aimed  for  the  Commons  by  the  Speaker,  means 
ree  access  for  the  whole  House  collectively  only, 
ind  not  for  tho  members  individually.  This  latter 
mvilege  is  enjoyed  by  Peers,  as  members  of  the 
overeign's  grand  council. 

Breaches  of  privilege  may  be  many  ;  an  enumera- 
ion  of  some  of  them  will  best  point  out  those 
leads  of  privilege  which  rest  not  so  much  upon 
tatutory  declarations  as  upon  the  lex  non  scrip tu 
f  parliament. 

1.  It  is  breach  of  privilege  to  notice  any  tiling 
fhich  is  passing  in  the  House,  as  when  Elizabeth 
ent  an  order  forbidding  the  Commons  to  proceed 
rith  the  bill  on  religion ;  when  she  reprimanded 
hem  for  a  bill  against  purveyance  ;  when  James  I. 
rdcred  the  House  not  to  go  on  with  the  bill 
>r  enforcing  the  recusancy  laws ;  and  when 
harles  I.,  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  directed  the 
Wmons  not  to  meddle  in  charges  against  the 
hike  of  Buckingham. 

2.  It  is  a  breach  of  privilege  to  print  or  publish 
lything  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  either 
louse  without  leave  of  the  House  ;  but  although 
le  daily  reports  of  the  newspapers  are  con- 
iquently  within  this  rule,  the  House,  for  obvious 
lasons,  forbears  to  notice  them  so  long  as  they  are 
ithful  accounts  of  what  has  been  Baid  and  done  in 
ie  House.  When,  however,  the  report  is  unfaith- 
1  or  untrue,  the  House  may  take  notice  of  it  as  a 
.■each  of  privilege,  and  commit  the  wrong-doer  to 


custody.    Such  a  step  was  taken  in  1801  against 
the  publisher  of  one  of  the  daily  papers.   On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  held,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  that  privilege  did  not  protect  from 
an  action  for  libel  a  person  who  published  parlia- 
mentary proceeding*,  and  who  in  doing  so  pub- 
lished a  libel,  which  so  long  as  it  did  not  go  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  House,  was  covered  by  the 
privilege  of  the  place.   An  action  having  been 
sustained  against  Messrs  Hansard  on  this  account, 
the  3  and  4  Vict,  c  9,  was  passed  to  give  summary 
protection  to  persons  publishing  by  order  of  the 
House  ;  and  a  certificate  from  the  Speaker  of  such 
order  having  been  given,  would  now  stop  a  suit, 

3.  It  is  a  breach  of  privilege  to  publish  evidence 
taken  before  a  select  committee  until  it  has  been 
reported  to  the  House  ;  to  challenge  a  member ;  to 
offer  him  a  bribe ;  to  tamper  with  witnesses ;  to 
misrepresent  a  member ;  to  speak  or  write  insulting 
words  about  the  character  or  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment ;  to  disobey  the  general  or  particular  ordtjrs 
of  either  House ;  to  interfere  with  the  officers  of 
either  House  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  to 
threaten  members — as  in  1827,  when  H.  C. 
Jennings  wrote  to  Mr  Secretary  Peel,  and  threat- 
ened to  contradict  his  speeches  from  the  gallery  ; 
to  summon  a  member  on  a  jury,  or  to  serve  him 
with  a  sub-poena.  The  exemption  from  jury  service 
and  tvb-pecnas  rests  upon  the  supposition,  that 
members  must  be  always  attending  to  their  duties 
in  parliament ;  but  if  asked  to  give  evidence  in  a 
case,  a  member  might  be  compelled  to  give  it  by 
order  of  the  House. 

The  method  by  which  the  House  enforces  its 
orders  is  by  a  warrant  under  the  Speaker's  hand 
to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  may  even  break  doors 
to  secure  his  prisoner,  though  he  must  not  get 
admission  to  an  intended  prisoner's  house,  and  wait 
till  the  owner  comes.  The  Lords  can  imprison  for 
a  fixed  time,  but  the  Commons  only  to  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms  arc  liberated  by  the  mere  fact  of 
the  termination  of  the  session.  When  a  person  is 
committed  to  custody  by  the  House,  he  cannot  be 
discharged  by  the  judges,  nor  can  the  court  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  commitment,  nor  into  the  form  of 
it,  though  it  may  be  objectionable  on  the  ground 
of  informality. 

Breach  of  privilege  is  purged  by  submission  to 
the  mercy  of  the  House,  an  act  which,  according  to 
custom,  must  be  done  in  person,  on  the  offenders 
knees,  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 


TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  FIND 
THEMSELVES  FAMOUS. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.— CHATTER  IL 


In  the  case  of  most  professions  which  persons  pro- 
pose to  themselves  to  follow,  they  take  some  pains 
to  ascertain  what  it  will  require  of  them,  or,  at  all 
events,  comply  with  the  initiatory  Regulations 
which  that  calling  has  laid  down.  When  a  man 
determines  on  being  a  barrister,  for  instance,  he  is 
not  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  he  has  only  to 
buy  a  wig  at  second-hand,  and  stand  at  the  corner 
of  Chancery  Lane  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy. 
There  arc  sureties,  and  examinations,  and  dinners, 
and  benchers,  and  all  sorts  of  animate  and  inani- 
mate obstacles  to  be  surmounted  before  he  can 
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assume  that  position ;  and  he  makes  himself 
acquainted  with  their  nature,  and  overcomes  them 
if  he  can.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  condescend  to  favour  editors 
with  their  lucubrations,  often  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  any  attention  to  the  rules — simple  as 
they  are— laid  down  by  the  periodical  to  which 
they  aspire  to  contribute. 

A  young  gentleman,  possessed,  as^he  imagines, 
of  a  light  and  pleasant  vein  of  satire,  has  dashed 
off  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  an  essay,  which 
he  decides  upon  sending  to  the  Westminster 
Review.  Setting  aside  the  manifest  unsuit- 
ability  of  the  matter  to  the  proposed  channel — 
for  that  is  a  consideration  but  very  rarely  enter- 
tained— what  shall  we  think  of  this  gentleman's 
intelligence  when  we  find  him  addressing  his 
manuscript  to  the  '  Westminster  Magazine  ?  *  Nay 
— what  is  of  more  consequence — what  must  the 
editor  think  of  it  before  he  breaks  the  seal  of  that 
misdirected  document  ?  Can  he  augur  well  of  the 
judgment,  the  carefulness,  or  even  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  a  person  who  has  not  even  troubled  himself 
to  discover  the  proper  address  of  the  serial  in 
whose  columns  he  wishes  to  appear?  Moreover, 
even  an  editor  is  human,  and  does  not  like  that 
which  he  conducts  to  be  miscalled ;  he  resents  it 
as  he  would  resent  any  one  giving  him  the  name 
of  another  man.  What  surpassing  ignorance  not 
to  know  that  his  periodical  is  not  a  magazine,  but 
a  Review  !  Thus,  to  begin  with,  the  young  gentle- 
man has  not  conciliated  his  editor.  If  the  contents 
of  the  manuscript  did  not  happen  to  be  as  inap- 
propriate as  their  address,  the  author  would 
have  already  somewhat  diminished  his  chances  of 
success ;  and  I  think  deservedly.* 

Again,  most  magazines  have  some  simple  regu- 
lations addressed  to  contributors,  and  printed  in 
every  number  ;  they  are  very  easy  to  comply  with, 
and  if  not  complied  with,  contributors  (doubtless 
unconsciously)  give  a  world  of  trouble  and  some 
expense.  I  allude  to  4  writing  upon  one  side  of  the 
page  only,'  'placing  their  name  and  address  upon 
the  manuscripts  themselves,'  '  enclosing  stamps  for 
retransmission &c.  These  are  little  things,  but 
those  who  neglect  them  exhibit  great  folly,  and  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  themselves  if  all  their  labour 
goes  for  nothing,  and  their  papers  into  the  waste- 
basket.  It  is  the  troublesome  conduct  of  these 
foolish  persons  which  has  caused  many  magazines 
to  publish  a  statement  that  they  will  not  return 
rejected  manuscripts  at  all!  Wo  consider  this, 
however,  a  harsh  and  unjustifiable  step;f  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  returning  papers — suppos- 
ing the  above  regulations  arc  complied  with— are 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  loss  thus  occa- 
sioned to  the  author.  Of  course,  the  rejoinder— 
*  We  don't  want  his  writings  ;  we  can  do  without 


'This  carelessness  in  tho  matter  of  addressing  a 
manuscript  is  not  made  mora  venial  by  an  accom- 
panying note  stating  that  the  writer  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  '  your  osteemod  periodical '  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

f  In  the  cam  of  newspapers,  this  rule  is  of  course  not 
only  excusable,  but 
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the  one  possibly  available  contributor  out  of  the 
hundred  incompetents' — is  unanswerable.  But  it 
is  also  rather  Brutal,  and  does  not  speak  well  for 
the  refining  qualities  of  editorial  pursuits.  However, 
we  may  say  in  confidence,  that  the  bite  of  these 
Unremitting  Gentry  is  not  so  bad  as  their  bark. 
They  do  return  manuscripts— sent  with  proper 
precautions — although,  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  incursion  of  a  crowd  of  foolish  folk,  they 
print  the  terrible  words,  Rejected  papers  can- 
not be  returned :  just  as  a  landed  proprietor  puts  up 
his  notice-board  of  Man-traps  and  Spring-guns  in 
some  beautiful  spot  he  wishes  to  be  sacred  from 
Excursionists,  but  which,  if  you  respectfully  request 
permission  to  view,  leaving  your  card  in  the  usual 
manner,  you  will  be  treated  with  courtesy,  even  if 
not  actually  admitted.  It  would,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed,  be  much  more  honest,  as  well  as 
dignified,  if  these  magazine  notices  were  made  to 
run  thus :  '  We  receive  no  volunteer  contributions 
at  all.'  At  present,  they  imply  that,  though  they 
make  use  of  any  possible  advantage  that  the 
volunteer  system  may  confer,  they  decline  all  its 
responsibilities  and  duties. 

Large  as  is  the  class  of  would-be  contributors 
who  exhibit  such  gross  carelessness  as  I  have 
described,  there  is  another  section,  almost  as  large, 
who  err  in  what  may  be  called  the  opposite 
direction.  Instead  of  not  taking  pains  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  style  and  nature 
of  the  periodical  they  favour  with  their  attentions, 
they  take  a  great  deal  too  much  pains.  They  seek 
out  such  individuals  as  may  be  the  common  friends 
of  the  editor,  or  even  of  the  proprietor,  and  send 
their  manuscripts  through  their  hands,  instead  of 
by  tho  usual  channel.  They  could  scarcely  make 
a  greater  mistake;  for,  taking  an  extreme  case — 
what  they  would  call '  the  best '  case — namely,  that 
they  themselves  are  the  private  friends  of  the 
editor,  and  that  upon  that  ground  they  (more  or 
less)  claim  to  be  his  contributors,  what  an  invidi- 
ous position  are  they  placing  him  in !  Their  con- 
tributions must  be  either  fit  for  insertion  or  unfit 
If  the  former,  why  is  it  necessary  to  remind  the 
editor  of  the  private  acquaintance  which  happens 
to  exist  between  themselvc%  and  him?  If  the  latter, 
they  are  simply  endeavouring  to  make  him  act 
contrary  to  his  conscience,  and  to  the  interest  of 
his  employers  and  the  public.  Mr  Thackeray's 
stereotyped  reply  to  such  applications,  while  he 
conducted  the  CornhiUy  was:  'My  dear  sir'  (or 
madam,  as  the  case  might  be),  'editors  have  no 
friends.'  Of  course,  private  friends  of  editors  have 
as  much  right  to  contribute  to  his  periodical 
as  any  other  folk,  but  they  should  forward  their 
proposed  contributions  as  others  do;  and  when 
rejected,  instead  of  making  it  a  matter  of  huff  and 
quarrel  (as  they  often  do),  they  ought  to  be  well 
aware  that  the  fault  must  lie  wholly  with  them- 
selves, since  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  had 
it  been  a  case  of  doubt — whether  or  not  the  article 
in  question  should  be  accepted — friendship  would 
have  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.  What  a 
lesson  is  read  to  this  class  of  would-be  contributors 
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in  the  life  of  the  late  Miss  Procter,  who,  though 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Dickens,  never  sent  her 
charming  poems  to  his  periodical  in  her  own  name, 
or  written  in  her  own  hand,  lest  she  should  cause 
him  embarrassment  in  rejecting  them. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  well-conducted  magazine,  intrinsic  merit 
is  the  sole  thing  that  causes  a  paper  to  be  accepted. 
If  it  is  not  well  conducted,  personal  acquaintance 
may  have  its  weight,  of  course ;  but  that  magazine 
is  not  destined  to  be  long-lived.  The  reasons 
which  writers  put  forward  for  the  acceptance  of 
their  papers,  independent  of  literary  merit,  are 
almost  incredible.  One  writes  that  he  is  only  just 
sixteen,  and  although  he  is  aware  he  is  not  fully 
master  of  the  principles  of  proae  composition,  he 
hopes  his  youth  may  be  taken  into  account.  A 
mother  forwards  a  contribution  from  her  offspring, 
written  before  he  has  attained  his  tenth  year.  A 
young  lady  takes  the  liberty  of  enclosing  'a 
fragment  recently  thrown  off  by  her  grandfather 
[as  if  he  was  suffering  from  ossification],  who  is 
actually  in  his  ninetieth  year.'  Now,  however 
interesting  these  lucubrations  may  appear  to  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  composed,  unless  they  are  in  themselves 
meritorious  (which  they  are  not),  they  have  neces- 
sarily no  chance  of  being  accepted.  The  general 
public  cares  nothing  about  such  phenomena,  even 
if  it  could  be  persuaded  to  believe  in  the  state- 
ments aforesaid.  Similarly,  the  plea  of  poverty 
is  totally  idle  and  irrelevant,  when  it  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  A  case  of  genuine  distress  may  be 
a  reason  why  the  editor  (if  he  can  afford  it)  should 
send  his  guinea  by  return  of  post ;  but  the  manu- 
script, unless  it  has  something  else  to  recommend 
it.  must  be  sent  back  with  it ;  otherwise,  the 
editor  has  performed  an  act  of  charity  indeed,  but 
at  his  proprietor's  expense,  and  perhaps  to  the 
serious  depreciation  of  the  thing  committed  to 
his  charge.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
this  plea  is  not  bettered  by  the  fact  of  it  being 
made  on  behalf  of  another  person  or  object  than 
the  actual  contributor.  Clergymen's  wives  some- 
times demand  for  their  lucubrations  admittance 
upon  the  ground  that  the  chancel  of  their  church 
is  under  repair,  and  money  is  wanted  to  pay  for 
it.  Quite  a  number  of  persons  claim  to  be 
accepted  contributors  upon  the  ground  that  they 
have  *  subscribed '  to  '  your  interesting  periodical  * 
from  its  earliest  commencement.  Warnings  against 
folly  of  this  sort  will  doubtless  be  considered 
superfluous  by  many  who  read  this  paper,  but 
that  is  only  because  they  are  not  editors. 

Some  young  gentlemen  are  good  enough  to 
write  that  they  purpose  to  become  contributors, 
but  beg  that  they  may  be  favoured  by  return  of 
post  with  congenial  topics  to  write  about  They 
don't  know  the  style  of  articles  suitable  for  your 
columns.  These  are  extreme  cases  of  stupidity; 
but  it  is  extraordinary  what  little  care  is  taken, 
even  by  otherwise  sensible  writers,  to  assimilate 
their  productions  to  the  description  of  articles 
usually  found  in  the  desired  channel  of  publication. 
I  dare  say  Punch  receives  plenty  of  theological 
disquisitions,  and  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  a  good 
many  indifferent  jokes. 

With  respect  to  this  choice  of  subjects,  it  is,  first 
of  all,  necessary  that  a  writer  should  know  his  own 
mind  ;  what  style — grave  or  gay,  cynical  or  didac- 
tic, graceful  or  learned — is  most  suited  to  his  genius 
or  acquirements.    No  editor  can  tell  him  that.  If, 


however,  the  writer  is  young,  it  is  probable  (unless 
he  writes  very  dismal  poems,  chiefly  on  Memory 
and  the  Past)  that  his  style  will  be  lively.  Let 
him  beware,  then,  of  taking  for  genuine  humour 
what  is  only  flippancy,  and  for  wit  what  is  mere 
'comic  writing' — a  very  different  thing.   A  con- 
tinued effort  to  be  'smart'  is  only  too  perceptible 
in  the  early  productions  of  this  class  of  persona. 
If  they  have  really  anything  in  them,  however, 
this  fault  soon  disappears ;  and  he  who  can  drop 
all  vulgarity,  and  yet  reflect  his  own  high  spirits 
in  his  contributions,  will  not  be  long  among  the 
'rejected.'    As  to  literary  advice,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  editors  should  accord  it  to  all  who 
make  application ;  and  to  give  reasons  for  rejection 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  out  of  the  question.   The  term 
'  unsuitable '  must  be  translated  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  writer  who  has  earned  it:  it  would 
not  be  good-manners  to  write  'rubbish'  outside  a 
rejected  paper  instead  of  'with  thanks.'   On  the 
other  hand,  in  my  own  early  days,  I  have  had 
many  a  helping-hand  in  the  way  of  advice  and 
criticism  stretched  out  to  me  by  editors  of  whom, 
personally,  I  knew  nothing.   Literary  men  have 
their  jealousies,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  a 
very  kindly  race.   If  it  were  not  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence, I  could  name  more  than  one  still  living 
editor  who,  in  return  for  the  very  considerable 
trouble  I  cost  them,  gave  the  most  patient  attention, 
the  most  useful  suggestions,  and,  above  all,  wrote 
words  of  encouragement  such  as  were  the  very 
life-blood  of  a  young  writer.    They  touched  my 
trembling  ears  with  praise  that  seemed  divine.  To 
One,  in  particular,  an  author  dear  to  all  who  speak 
the  English  tongue,  am  I  grateful ;  and  not  for  my 
own  sake  alone.    I  know  from  personal  experience 
as  his  contributor  how  kind  and  painstaking  he 
was ;  how  prompt  to  give  the  precious  pearl  of 
praise ;  how  loath  to  censure,  and  graceful  and  con- 
siderate even  in  that.    But  it  was  only  when  I 
became  an  editor  myself,  that  I  discovered  how 
extensive  was  the  practice  of  his  benevolence. 
Again  and  again  have  young  contributors  called  upon 
me— very  poor  folk  some  of  them — and  in  course 
of  talk  they  have  produced  from  their  breast-pocket, 
carefully  hoarded  there,  a  letter — worn  by  age,  like 
a  holy  relic  often  kissed — the  handwriting  of  which 
was  familiar  to  me  also.    '  That  was  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  me  himself,'  says  the  poor  fellow,  flushing 
with  pride,  as  some  private  soldier  might  wear  his 
scarlet  in  his  cheek  when  he  narrates  a  pleasant 
word  or  two  spoken  to  him  by  his  commander-in- 
chief  on  some  occasion.   How  well  I  knew  those 
sensible,  kind,  hopeful  words;  and  yet  the  man 
who  wrote  them,  as  he  had  once  done  to  me,  and 
is  now  doing  to  scores  of  others,  could  ill  '  spare 
the  time,'  as  the  world  phrases  it ;  and  every 
sentence  so  written  in  the  cause  of  human  fellow- 
ship, and  for  the  love  of  his  own  calling,  but  yet,  as 
it  is  called, '  for  nothing,'  might  have  been  exchanged 
for  gold.   Such  an  example  should  shame  meaner 
men  into  some  sense  of  duty  ;  and  I  hope  it  was 
not  altogether  thrown  away  upon  myself. 

The  responsibility  of  an  editor  is  certainly  very 
considerable  ;  and  he  should  at  least  remember 
the  days  when  he  was  but  a  contributor  liimself, 
and  not  a  faultless  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  I  have  said,  he  cannot  give  advice  to  every 
one  ;  although  there  are  cases  of  literary  promise 
which  it  is  his  bounden  (moral)  duty  to  encourage, 
Sometimes,  again,  though  rarely,  he  is  called  upon 
to  dweourage.   '  I  am  very  poor,'  writes  a  humble 
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contributor,  evidently  without  talents  ;  '  tell  me 
candidly,  from  the  enclosed  specimen  of  my  com- 
position, whether  I  shall  ever  make  my  living  by 
literature,  or  had  I  better  give  it  up,  and  take  to 
some  less  intellectual  but  more  suitable  colling.' 
The  truth  must  then  be  told.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  this  reply  (although  so  urgently  requested)  being 
taken  in  good  part,  the  recipient,  who  has  only 
made  a  pretence  of  humility,  gets  exceedingly 
wroth.  Mr  Thackeray  once  related  to  me  an 
editorial  experience  of  this  kind,  which  had 
occurred  to  him  on  his  first  taking  the  CornkilL 
Some  young  gentleman  had  forwarded  to  him,  with 
almost  a  bushel-basket  full  of  manuscripts,  a  letter 
setting  forth  his  social  position ;  '  very  small 
means,'  'others  dependent  upon  him,'  &c.  The 
kindly  editor  spent  half  a  morning  in  wading 
through  the  papers,  but  found  no  grain  of  wheat 
among  the  chant  He  accordingly  sat  down  and 
indited  quite  a  long  epistle  of  the  admonitory  sort, 
honestly  exhorting  his  correspondent  to  give  up 
literature,  for  which  he  was  manifestly  unqualified, 
and  to  take  up  with  some  less  ambitious  calling. 
In  return  for  this,  he  got  the  most  insolent  and 
vituperative  letter  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  hinting 
very  broadly  that  he,  Thackeray,  had  attained  his 
own  position  '  at  the  top  of  the  ladder'  (I  remem- 
ber that  very  graceful  trope)  by  luck,  or  a  worse 
method,  and  that  his  (the  writer's)  fondest  hope 
was  one  day  to  see  him  found  out,  and  at  the 
bottom  again.  The  author  of  Vanity  Fair  must 
have  smiled  very  grimly  over  that  composition, 
which  had  a  great  deal  more  'go'  in  it  than  had 
the  rejected  papers.  Thus,  you  will  observe,  the 
relative  position  of  editor  to  contributor  is  not 
always  that  of  the  Wolf  to  the  Lamb,  but  some- 
times vice  vtrfd. 

A  short  private  letter  (a  long  one  is  worse  than 
nothing)  may,  however,  with  advantage  be  for- 
warded along  with  a  first  manuscript :  at  least,  I 
know  it  never  did  my  contributors  any  harm. 
And  where  the  question  is  asked,  Shall  I  go  on 
writing  or  not  ?  the  answer  should  not  be  too 
decidedly  'No,'  unless,  as  in  the  above  case^  the 
grounds  for  it  are  certain.  A  first  manuscript  is 
almost  always  full  of  faults.  Perhaps  I  was 
somewhat  tender-hearted  for  an  editor ;  but  there 
is  too  great  a  disposition,  I  fancy,  on  the  part  of 
established  literary  persons,  to  discourage  young 
beginners,  and  to  warn  them  off  the  paths  of 
literature.  Walter  Scott's  saying  about  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  that  profession  solely,  instead  of 
using  it  as  a  walking-stick — a  mere  assistance — has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  but  it  has  not  the  significance 
now  that  it  had  in  his  day.  Only  a  very  few  even 
of  qualified  persons  could  then  hope  to  gain  a  sub- 
sistence by  their  pen,  whereas  it  now  attords  a  fair 
income  to  hundreds ;  and  yet  the  remark  is  thrown 
at  youthful  aspirants  as  much  as  ever.  It  was 
Lockharf  s  custom  to  temporise  with  young  people 
of  this  sort  '  You  must  go  and  fill  your  basket, 
sir,'  used  to  be  his  stereotyped  reply ;  a  very  wise 
one,  but  unsatisfactory  enough  to  one  who  was 
desirous  to  fill  his  stomach  on  the  instant. 

I  have  said  that  a  private  letter  can  do  no  harm  ; 
but  I  do  not  say  the  same  of  a  personal  visit.  The 
time  of  editors  is  much  taken  up,  and  whatever 
requires  to  be  stated  can  be  written  far  more  briefly 
than  it  can  be  spoken.  I  am  not  philosopher 
enough  to  deny,  indeed,  that  the  visit  of  a  lovely 
young  lady  may  incline  one  to  think  twice  before 
telling  her  that  her  Lines  to  a  Faded  Lily  (or  to 


anything  else)  are  sad  nonsense,  but  I  put  in  my 
protest  against  the  system.  If  the  magazine  is  an 
Ulustrated  one,  and  she  will  sit  for  a  wood-cut, 
that  is  another  matter. 


THE  GOOD  WATERS. 

(LES  EAUX  BONNES.) 

The  traveller  arriving  at  Pau  sees  stretched  out 
before  him  the  long  line  of  the  Pyrenees,  from 
November  to  April  clothed  in  radiant  snow ; 
for  in  this  happy  climate  there  are  few  days  on 
which  they  are  not  lighted  up  by  the  life-giving 
sun. 

There,  all  is  peace  and  solitude,  a  land  of  dreams 
— dreams  which  are  destined  to  be  realised  ;  for 
when  that  veil  of  virgin  purity  falls  before  the  all- 
conquering  sun,  who  can  tell  of  the  wondrous 
beauty  there  revealed  ;  of  the  leafy  glades  whither 
the  quivering  sunlight  steals ;  of  spar  Eli  ng 
rivulets  rippling  amongst  mossy  stones  and  masses 
of  rock,  fallen  ages  ago  from  the  mountains  above  ; 
of  rushing  cataracts,  dashing  down  pine-clad  rocks, 
the  water  broken  in  its  fall  into  showers  of  liquid 
diamonds  ;  whilst  curious  rock-plants  and  moun- 
tain flowers,  unknown  in  the  plain — the  tall  saxi- 
frage, the  blue  iris,  and  bluer  gentian,  the  golden 
arnica,  and  scarlet  mountain-rose,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  ferns  and  delicate  lace-like  mosses — clothe 
with  undying  verdure  these  solitudes ;  seen  onlv 
by  the  shepherd  guiding  his  Hock,  or  the  ad- 
venturous tourist,  who,  gazing  on  these  silvan 
scenes,  feels  his  longing  for  the  perfection  of  beauty 
satisfied. 

As  the  Spring  advances,  and  the  ranges  of  lower 
hills  interposed  between  Pau  and  the  mountains 
become  covered  with  the  tender  green  of  spring, 
the  snowy  peaks  look  still  more  enchanting,  their 
aspect  ever  changing  as  the  hours  wear  on  ;  in  the 
early  morning,  sharply  cut  out  against  the  deep 
blue  sky;  and  as  evening  approaches,  partially 
screened  from  view  by  gossamer-like  wreaths  of 
mist,  or  the  rosy  clouds  of  sunset. 

But  now  Summer  is  come,  and  on  the  first  of 
June,  Pau  sends  the  guests  she  has  sheltered  in  her 
warm  embrace  during  the  winter  to  the  dreamland 
they  have  gazed  on  so  long  and  so  wistfully. 

To  the  Good  Waters  (les  Eaux  Bonnes)  is  a 
four  hours'  drive  through  the  plain,  and  then  by  a 
gentle  ascent  till  the  beautiful  valley  of  Ossau  is 
entered  at  Louvie,  from  which  there  is  no  issue 
until  the  village  of  Laruns  is  reached,  where  two 
roads  branch  off,  one  through  the  ravine  that  leads 
to  the  Eaux  Chaudes,  the  other  by  a  toilsome 
ascent  to  the  Eaux  Bonnes.  Here  the  traveller  finds 
himself  in  an  elegant  little  town,  fairly  shut  in  by 
mountains  on  all  sides.  The  hotels  and  houses, 
most  of  them  constructed  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  surrounding  scenery,  are  built  round  three 
sides  of  the  '  English  Garden,'  a  kind  of  tiny  park, 
where  the  strangers  pass  most  of  their  time.  The 
ladies,  in  bright-coloured  costumes,  sit  in  groups  at 
their  embroidery,  under  the  trees  ;  the  gentlemen 
hover  round  them,  making  themselves  agreeable,  or 
pair  off  to  play  chess,  or  read  ;  wlulo  troops  of 
merry  children  gambol  about  on  the  green  turf, 
and  the  strains  of  a  very  tolerable  band  of  musicians 
enliven  the  scene.  The  two  principal  occupations 
are,  however,  'drinking'  and  making  excursions. 
It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  whilst  the  mineral  wateis  of 
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England  seem  every  day  falling  more  and  more 
into  disrepute  and  neglect,  the  reputation  of  those 
on  the  continent,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Pyrenean  waters,  increases  year  by  year :  is  it  a 
caprice  of  fashion,  or  have  the  foreign  waters  indeed 
more  highly  curative  powers  ?  The  Eaux  Bonnes, 
twenty  years  since,*  was  but  a  poor  village  ;  its 
waters  frequented  only  by  persons  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  with  from  time  to  time  a  noble 
visitor  from  Paris :  now  its  guests  during  the 
season  amount  to  between  four  and  five  thousand, 
all  of  whom  come  to  drink  at  the  healing  spring, 
which  is  considered  by  French  doctors  as  a  specific 
for  consumption,  if  the  disease  be  attacked  in  time, 
and  a  grand  renovator  of  the  system  in  general. 
Morning  and  afternoon,  a  continual  procession  of 
persons,  a  bottle  of  sirup  of  gum  in  one  hand,  and 
a  graduated  glass  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  taken  in  the  other,  go  up  to  drink,  the 
Etablissement,  or  pump-rooms,  being  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  village,  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  Butte  du  Tresor,  the  rock  from  which  the  water 
gushes.  Pashas  from  Constantinople,  Russian  nobles, 
French  statesmen  and  financiers,  a  sprinkling  of 
English,  Spanish  of  high  rank ;  archbishops, 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns;  men  of  the 
world,  drooping  young  wives,  and  delicate  girls 
and  children,  all  alike  come  to  seek  renewed 
strength  and  health  from  this  life-giving  spring. 

The  waters  of  Eaux  Bonnes  differ  very  consider- 
ably from  all  others  in  the  Pyrenees.  They  have 
been  of  late  years  carefully  analysed  by  eminent 
French  chemists,  and  well  may  the  uninitiated 
stand  amazed  at  the  wonderful  combination,  pre- 
pared in  nature's  laboratory  in  the  depths  of  the 
mountains ;  nor  is  it  less  wonderful  that  neither  the 
quality  nor  temperature  (thirty-three  degrees  Centi- 
grade) of  the  waters  has  ever  been  known  to  vary. 
They  are  certainly  extremely  efficacious  if  given 
appropriately,  and  equally  the  reverse  if  misapplied ; 
so  that  their  effects  require  to  be  carefully  watched 
by  the  doctors,  of  whom  there  are  generally  six  or 
seven,  including  the  government  inspector,  resident 
during  the  season.  The  treatment  extends  over  a 
period  of  twenty-one  days,  during  which  the  dose 
of  water,  always  qualified  by  some  calming  tisane, 
or  sirup,  is  gradually  increased  from  a  table-spoonful 
to  three  or  four  glasses  a  day,  according  as  the 
patient  is  able  to  support  it. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  passed  '  a  season '  here  in 
the  years  1860  and  1861,  and  with  her  usual  per- 
spicacity saw  what  was  wanting,  and  caused  many 
improvements  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Etabliuement,  particularly  a  level  walk,  so 
desirable  for  a  class  of  persons  who  breathe  with 
difficulty.  This  Promenade  de  rimperatrice  is 
cut  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  and  is  the  commencement  of  the 
new  road  lately  made  through  the  mountains  to 
Cauterets.  The  Promenade  Horizontale,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  village,  is  also,  as  its  name 
indicates,  an  easy  road  for  the  invalids :  it  winds 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  face  of  the 
mountains  that  rise  above  the  ravine  of  the  Eaux 
Chaudes,  and  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the 
Vallee  d'Ossau  and  the  lofty  peaks  above.  It  is 
the  fashionable  resort  after  the  dinner-hour,  which, 
in  the  interest*  of  their  patients,  the  doctors  have 
lixed  at  five  o'clock.  Though  gentlemen  who  come 
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to  this  place  are  supposed  to  be  invalids,  the 
temptation  of  getting  a  shot  at  a  bear  or  an  izard, 
the  chamois  of  the  Pyrenees,  often  proves  too  great 
a  temptation  to  be  resisted ;  and  shooting-parties 
are  daily  formed,  under  the  direction  of  the  guides 
of  the  Eaux  Bonnes,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
icturesque  and  interesting  of  its  inhabitants, 
hey  are  hardy,  well-formed  men,  and  wear  the 
becoming  costume  of  the  country,  which  consists 
of  a  round,  flat,  blue  woollen  cap,  called  btret, 
from  under  which  the  hair,  cut  short  in  front, 
escapes  in  long  curls  on  the  neck ;  a  white,  quaintly- 
cut  woollen  waistcoat,  with  bright  scarlet  jacket, 
hangs  loosely  over  one  shoulder;  dark-coloured 
velvet  tights,  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  long 
red  sash ;  and  white  hand-knitted  woollen  stockings, 
without  feet,  and  terminating  in  a  kind  of  frill, 
which  falls  over  the  shoe.  This  simple  but  elegant 
costume  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate,  and 
is  seen  to  advantage  amongst  the  dark  pines  and 
gray  rocks  of  this  mountain  region. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  she-bear  and  her  cub  were 
seen  a  little  above  Gabas,  the  last  village  before 
reaching  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  a  hunting-party 
was  formed  The  old  one  received  a  wound,  but 
rolled  down  a  precipice,  and  could  not  be  tracked ; 
the  cub  was  killed,  brought  to  the  Eaux  Bonnes 
in  a  little  cart,  promenaded  round  the  town,  sup- 
ported by  sticks  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  wearing 
a  crown  of  flowers  on  his  shaggy  head  The  izard 
is  extremely  shy,  and  it  is  rare  to  get  a  shot  at  it 
without  encamping  for  some  days  in  the  mountain. 
One  was,  however,  killed  some  days  since  by  the 
son  of  a  celebrated  French  marshal.  The  pretty 
animal  was  brought  into  the  town,  his  four  legs 
tied  together  by  the  red  sash  of  one  of  the  moun- 
taineers, and  carried  between  two  of  them  on  a 
pole.  The  successful  young  hunter,  in  suit  of 
velvet,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  sisters, 
preceded  his  prize  to  the  Hotel  de  France,  where, 
having  been  admired  by  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guests,  it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  cook 
for  the  next  day's  dinner. 

The  f<§te  of  the  Eaux  Bonnes  is  St  John's  Day, 
when  the  peasants  come  in  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  the  traveller  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Qssaloise  dances:  anything  more 
picturesque  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  The  evening  before  the  fete, 
half-a-dozen  stout  peasants,  in  their  brilliant  cos- 
tume, come,  preceded  by  violin  and  pipe,  up  the 
town,  stopping  now  and  then  on  the  way  to  dance 
the  saiti  basque,  and  distribute  little  bouquets  to 
all  who  offer  a  few  sous  or  a  silver  piece  to  faire  la 
fete.  The  mornings  religious  services  having  been 
duly  performed,  the  blind  fiddler — a  fine  jolly  old 
fellow — and  his  companion,  who  plays  a  shepherd's 
pipe,  and  with  a  short  stick  in  his  left  hand,  beats 
the  time  on  the  strings  of  a  kind  of  mandoline — 
take  up  their  station  on  the  Place  du  Gouvernement 
A  half-circle  is  formed  round  them ;  first  a  man, 
then  a  young  girl,  then  another  man,  the  rest  girls, 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  all  wearing  a 
bright  scarlet  capulet,  a  kind  of  hood  cut  square, 
falling  over  the  shoulders  to  the  waist  The  hair 
is  plaited  into  one  tress,  tied  at  the  end  by  bright 
tassels,  and  hangs  down  the  back,  escaping  from  a 
little  close  cap  without  border,  worn  under  the 
capulet.  A  gold  heart  and  cross  hang  round  the 
neck ;  the  chemise  is  gathered  in  by  a  string,  but 
left  a  little  open  in  front :  a  bright  bodice,  edged 
with  gold  lace  ;  short  jacket ;  and  blue  petticoat, 
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thickly  plaited  like  a  Scotch  kilt ;  with  stockings 
ending  in  a  frill,  complete  the  costume. 

The  dance  is  performed  with  the  greatest  gravity ; 
no  smile  is  seen  on  the  lips,  not  a  word  is  spoken, 
the  dancer  never  looks  his  partner  in  the  face, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  evolutions  of  his  feet, 
except  every  now  and  then,  when  he  turns  towards 
her  and  springs  into  the  air  with  a  goat-like  caper 
and  wild  cry ;  and  so  the  ring,  in  measured  cadence, 
moves  round  and  round  the  musicians.  This 
monotonous  gyration  continues  for  six  or  seven 
minutes,  till  the  music  comes  to  an  end  with  a 
shake  and  a  flourish  After  a  few  minutes'  repose, 
the  next  girl  takes  the  place  of  honour  at  the  top  of 
the  dance,  and  they  go  on  again  ;  always  the  same 
music  and  the  same  gyrations,  till  the  evening 
begins  to  close  in,  when  the  men  and  women  form 
separate  groups,  and  affectionately  leaning  on  each 
other,  singing  le  chant  du  depart,  regain  their  homes. 
These  fetes  pass  with  the  greatest  decorum  ;  a 
draught  of  wine  circulates  from  time  to  time 
amongst  the  men  and  the  musicians  ;  hut  there  is 
no  excess,  no  eating,  all  having  taken  their  frugal 
morning  meal  before  the  dancing  begins,  and  their 
supper  being  prepared  for  them  by  the  '  old  folks ' 
haft  at  home. 

But  it  is  at  the  feast  of  Laruns,  the  last  village 
in  the  vallev  of  Ossau,  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine  in 
which  the  Eaux  Bonnes  is  situated,  that  the  people 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  artist  who 
is  seeking  new  subjects  for  his  canvas,  cannot  do 
better  than  come  on  August  15th,  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption,  and,  sitting  in  the  old  church  porch, 
watch  these  simple  villagers  and  mountaineers  come 
in  to  their  devotions — aged  men  in  their  curiously 
plaited  and  embroidered  hooded  cloaks,  each  leaning, 
like  the  patriarch,  on  his  staff,  worship  in  silence  ; 
ancient  women,  Bun-burnt  and  weather-beaten, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  white  serge  blanket, 
sewn  up  at  one  end  so  as  to  form  a  hood,  kneel, 
rosary  in  hand,  on  the  bare  stones  ;  young  mothers 
leading  children  who  look  as  if  they  had.  walked 
out  of  one  of  Holbein's  pictures,  stop  to  take  the 
holy-water,  and  teach  the  little  ones  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  with  now  and  then  a 
youthful  heiress,*  distinguished  by  her  costume, 
entirely  of  red  cloth,  relieved  by  a  white  muslin 
apron — a  dress  very  similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
'  Red  Maids '  (an  ancient  public  school)  in  the  city 
of  Bristol.  When  all  have  entered,  the  church  is 
full  of  white,  red,  and  black  capulets,  worn  by  the 
widows  ;  the  men  gather  round  the  sanctuary,  and 
chant  the  Latin  vesper  psalms  alternately  with 
the  women.  It  is  a  scene  that  takes  one  back 
beyond  the  middle  ages  ;  and  to  persons  fresh  from 
London  or  Paris,  must  seem  like  a  dream. 

A  visit  is  generally  paid  by  the  temporary  resi- 
dent at  Eaux  Bonnes  to  a  singular  and  interesting 
personage  living  at  the  little  village  of  Bages,  about 
two  miles  distant  on  the  mountain-side — Gaston 
Sacaze,  a  peasant  of  a  very  ancient  family,  having 
in  his  possession  a  marriage -contract  of  one  of  his 
ancestors,  a  small  landholder  like  himself,  of  the 
ninth  century.  Ho  is  a  self-taught  botanist  and 
geologist,  and  has  a  fine  collection  of  fossil  sea- 
shells,  found  on  these  mountains,  some  of  species 
now  extinct,  others  identical  with  those  still  Been 
on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  at  Biarritz ;  and  also  a 
great  number  of  antediluvian  specimens,  most 
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interesting  to  the  geologist,  who  would  be  richly 
repaid  for  his  trouble  by  a  visit  to  this  singular 
region,  where  the  miner,  in  opening  new  passages 
between  the  rocks,  has  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  an 
earlier  world.  This  grand  old  man,  who  has  never 
left  his  native  mountains,  stands  before  you  in  his 
simple  costume  of  undyed  wool,  and  with  the 
manners  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  discourses  with 
you  on  these  learned  subjects,  whilst  he  turns  over 
the  leaves  of  the  numerous  albums  in  which  he 
has  not  only  made  a  collection  of  the  flora  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  painted  each  flower  opposite  the 
specimen.  He  is  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies,  and  receives  a  pension  of  twenty-four 
pounds  from  the  government,  to  whom,  at  his 
death,  his  museum  will  be  given  up. 

For  those  who  arc  able  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  and 
mountain-rides,  the  Eaux  Bonnes  is  a  pleasant 
place  wherein  to  spend  a  summer  month.  It 
retains  a  great  deal  of  its  ancient  simplicity,  but 
strangers  are  made  to  pay  rather  dearly  for  the 
entertainment  they  receive.  The  best  rooms  let  at 
twenty-five  francs  (one  pound)  a  day  in  the  height 
of  the  season— that  is,  from  the  15th  of  July  to 
the  15th  of  August ;  before  and  after  those  dates, 
rooms  are  much  more  reasonable — from  three  to 
six  francs  a  day.  The  table-dMte  is  always  the 
same— eight  to  ten  francs  for  breakfast  d  la  four- 
chette  and  dinner.  Many  persons  return  year  after 
ear  for  the  period  of  their  natural  lives.  The 
"rench  minister  of  finance,  M.  Achillo  Fould,  always 
spends  a  month  here  ;  and  the  late  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  came  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  and  died  last  winter  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Many  take  away  with  them  pleasant  memories 
and  thankful  hearts  for  the  benefit  they  have 
received  from  these  'Good  Waters ;'  others,  alas  ! 
come  too  late  for  aught  but  to  rest  for  ever  on  the 
Kixeii  mountain-side. 
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Some  years  ago,  a  book  was  published,  entitled 
Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheep-folds,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  eagerly  purchased  by  some  of 
our  northern  sheep-farmers,  and  to  have  been 
thrown  aside  by  them  in  disgust,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  it  referred  entirely  to  matters  eccle- 
siastical. As  possibly,  since  that  hoax  was  perpe- 
trated, our  rural  friends  have  been  shy  of  profes- 
sional book-buying,  we  wish  to  tell  them  that  we 
have  lately  been  reading  a  book*  called  Field  and 
Ferny  or  Scottish  Flocks  and  Herds,  about  which 
there  is  no  deception.  The  author  appears  to  have 
visited  nearly  every  flock  and  herd  of  celebrity 
between  Maidenkirk  and  Unst — the  most  northerly 
of  the  Shetlands — and  he  has  embodied  the  results 
of  his  travels  in  two  volumes,  which  are  brim- 
ming over  with  information,  not  merely  about 
short-horns  and  doddies,  and  Galloways,  and 
Cheviots,  and  Lciccstera,  but  on  all  sorts  of  col- 
lateral topics,  such  as  timber-planting,  draining, 
poultry-breeding^  salmon-fishing,  otter-hunting, 
racing,  and  coursing ;  so  that  the  reader  gets  a  clear 
insight  into  the  present  state  of  North  Britain  in 
these  important  respects. 

Until  ne  reads  such  a  book  as  this,  the  dweller 
in  towns  is  scarcely  able  to  realise  the  amount  of 


•  Field  and  Fern,  or  Scottish  Flocks  and  Herds.  By 
H.  H.  Dixon.   London :  Rogerson  and  Tuxford,  Mark 
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bullock-worship  which  prevails  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  ox  is  regarded  among  our  farmers 
and  graziers  with  as  much  awe  and  reverence  as  he 
is  among  the  Hindus.  But  there  is  this  essential 
difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  modes 
of  adoration :  the  Hindus  are  not  too  careful  of  the 
well-being  of  their  bullocks ;  those  which  draw 
their  hackeries  are  often  half-starved,  and  covered 
with  sores  ;  but  nothing  would  induce  their  owners 
to  kill  them  ;  and  as  for  eating  them  after  death, 
we  know  that  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  an 
enormity  excited  a  mutiny  which  hurled  John 
Company  from  his  throne.  Now,  the  English 
ox-worshippers  treat  their  idol  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  solicitude;  they  feed  him  on  the 
choicest  of  food,  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  slaugh- 
ter him,  and,  what  seems  still  more  dreadful,  they 
do  not  scruple  to  sit  down  and  eat  him  afterwards, 
all  the  while  speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
most  affectionate  regard.  We  must  leave  this 
interesting  topic  for  the  discussion  of  ethnologists. 

No  pilgrim  ever  visited  the  shrine  of  his  patron 
saint  under  a  more  solemn  sense  of  responsibility 
than  the  author  of  Field  and  Fern  exhibits  when 
visiting  the  shrines  of  his  sacred  sheep  and  oxen. 
He  had  already  spent  four  years  among  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  England,  and  he  desired  to  find  new  scope 
for  pastorals  across  the  border.  He  wished  to  visit 
'past  and  present  Highland  Society's  winners  in 
their  own  stall  or  fold,  to  gather  evidence  regarding 
the  present  progress  of  stock,  and  to  collect  trust- 
worthy data  concerning  the  thoughts  and  labours 
of  those  who  have  formerly  done  Scotland  service 
in  this  respect'  He  seems  to  have  kept  steadily  to 
his  purpose,  and  though  evidently  possessed  of  an 
appreciative  eye  for  scenery,  was  obliged  to  dis- 
regard the  most  glorious  combinations  of  water, 
wood,  and  mountain,  and  the  most  interesting  his- 
torical associations,  in  his  pursuit  of  '  crack'  sheep 
and  cattle.  He  could  not,  he  tells  us,  spare  a  day 
for  the  Trosachs,  for  he  was  busy  after  blackfaces, 
and  would  have  missed  Killiecrankie  had  it  not  led 
to  the  West  Highland  herd  at  Blair- AthoL  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  of  such  enthusiasm,  especially  as 
it  was  accompanied  by  much  hard  labour.  The 
author  spent  three  summers  and  a  winter  in  his 
investigations,  and  travelled  eight  thousand  miles, 
either  on  foot  or  on  an  Orkney  *  garron,'  an  animal 
which  used  to  bolt  with  her  rider  on  very  small 
provocation,  and  generally  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  skittishnese  of  his  steed, 
he  took  a  nap  on  horseback  ;  and  he  describes  the 
genuine  refreshment  of  one  of  these  slumbers  at 
midnight  on  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  while  the  rain 
streamed  down,  and  the  mare  grazed.  In  another 
place,  he  says  :  '  There  arc  many  dreary  passages 
in  a  man's  life ;  but  wiping  down  a  mare  very 
short  of  condition  in  your  shirt-sleeves  in  a  cow- 
house in  a  wild  muir,  by  a  dim,  spluttering  dip 
at  midnight,  with  the  wind  sighing  through  the 
broken  panes,  the  heavy  rain-drops  pattering  on 
the  door-sill,  and  a  forty  miles'  ride  before  you, 
has  very  few  to  match  it  Still,  it  had  to  be  done  ; 
and  w  if  I  mun  day,  I  mun  day.*"  Elsewhere,  he 
gleefully  describes  a  rattle  over  the  LammermoorB 
with  the  thermometer  at  sixteen  degrees  below 
freezing,  so  that  we  may  conclude  him  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  Sybarite. 

The  book  begins  with  the  Shetlands,  and 
awakens  a  Londoner's  envy  by  telling  him  that  in 
that  northern  outpost  of  Her  MajestyB  dominions, 
he  may  buy  a  good  fat  hen  for  sixpence,  and  a 


goose  for  eighteen  pence.  Eggs  are  fourpence  a 
dozen,  '  except  when  the  fleet  comes ;'  for  the 
Channel  Fleet,  we  may  observe,  besides  guarding 
or  professing  to  guard  our  coasts,  possesses  the 
magical  property  of  raising  prices  considerably  in 
remote  seaports.  The  Shetland  cows  are  a  pocket- 
edition  of  the  old-fashioned  Yorkshire  milch-cow*, 
but  with  more  of  a  short-horn  head.  When  near 
calving,  they  are  worth  from  L.4,  10s.  to  L.5,  10s., 
and  after  exportation,  will,  with  good  keep,  doable 
their  value  in  twelve  months.  As  for  the  ponies, 
such  a  demand  sprung  up  a  few  years  ago  tor  the 
Durham  collieries,  that  the  islands  were  nearly 
cleared  of  aged  ponies,  but  the  inquiry*  having 
slackened,  prices  Lave  since  receded.  The  under- 
ground work  does  not  appear  to  impair  the  health 
of  these  little  creatures;  some  of  them  have  not 
seen  the  light  for  fifteen  years,  and  they  scarce] v 
ever  suffer  from  the  usual  horse  diseases,  though 
accidents,  owing  to  the  darkness  and  the  steepness 
of  the  roads  they  have  to  travel,  are  very  numerous. 
The  Shetland  sheep  are  as  shy  as  rabbits,  and  a 
dog  is  of  no  use  among  them,  because  they  don't 
run  together  when  frightened,  or,  as  our  author 
tersely  puts  it,  they  never  4  pack  in  a  panic' 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  Orkneys,  which,  in 
spite  of  their  high  latitude,  are  so  wonderfully 
mild  in  winter.  Vegetation  is  seldom  at  rest,  and 
the  yellow  jessamines  for  the  Christmas  decorations 
of  1859  were  plucked  in  the  open  air.  A  fifth 
crop  of  grass  was  once  cut  in  December,  and  by 
Twelfth-day  the  pasture  has  made  good  head.  Real 
winter  comes  with  the  nip  of  March,  and  then  is 
the  trying  time  for  the  cattle.  Let  us  select  the 
island  of  Shapinshay  as  a  specimen  of  Orcadian 

Qress,  under  a  single  energetic  proprietor,  Mr 
our.  In  1848,  there  were  only  seven  hundred 
acres  under  the  plough ;  in  1863,  there  were  six 
thousand :  in  fact,  except  a  few  primitive  patches 
of  grass  and  heather,  the  island  is  all  reclaimed, 
Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
domestic  ftnjmAlw ;  the  aboriginal  breed  of  sheep  has 
been  extirpated,  as  being  utterly  worthless,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  Leicester-Cheviots,  or  '  half- 
bredsj'  the  cattle  are  crossed  with  short-horn 
bulls,  the  pigs  with  the  Buccleuch  breed,  and  the 
garrons  with  Clydesdales,  whose  fifteen  two  and 
three  descendants  are  gradually  supplanting  the 
pony  teams.  The  Orkneys  are  well  supplied  with 
cattle ;  a  brisk  export  trade  is  carried  on  with  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh  ;  and  yet,  when  the  Channel 
Fleet  called  at  Kirkwall,  six  thousand  pounds  of 
butcher-meat  were  supplied  to  it  daily. 

Crossing  over  the  Pentland  Firth,  we  land  in 
Caithness,  which  the  open  winter,  combined  with 
good  grass  and  turnips,  has  made  a  rich  storehouse 
of  short-horn  crosses,  and  big  fine-woolled  half-  I 
breds  for  the  feeders  and  breeders  of  the  south. 
At  Thurso  dwelt  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  name  famous  [  I 
in  the  earlier  aimols  of  the  Highland  Society,  and 
still  cherished  in  the  Lowlands,  for  the  author 
heard  a  toper  denied  another  tumbler  of  toddy,  unle«j> 
he  could  articulate, '  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland.'  It  is  given  to  few  men  in 
Caithness  to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  they 
have  planted,  but  this  happiness  has  been  attained 
by  the  present  Mr  John  Sinclair,  who  is  nearlv  as 
zealous  an  improver  as  his  great  namesake.  The 
land  is  first  trenched  and  drained ;  then  planta- 
tions are  formed  in  masses,  and  planted  out  after 
eight  or  nine  years'  growth.  Thus  have  arisen 
snug  beltings  of  thorn,  ash,  and  elm ;  the  red  berries 
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of  the  rowan-tree  vie  with  the  graceful  dusters  of 
the  laburnum,  and  the  purple  beech  with  the 
black  Austrian  pine.  Sheep  and  cattle  thrive 
bravely  with  such  shelter,  provided  their  diet  be 
generous.  Grass,  in  Caithness,  is  ready  at  the  end 
of  May,  and  lasts  up  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Then  comes  a  wide  gap  of  grasslessness,  and  high 
feeders  sometimes  have  to  help  out  their  Swedes 
with  corn  and  cake. 

Let  us  leave  four-footed  creatures  for  a  moment, 
to  glance  at  the  condition  of  a  Sutherlandshire 
shepherd.  He  begins  at  eighteen,  and  serves  a  four 
or  five  years'  apprenticeship,  with  L.16  to  L.25  a 
year  wages  ana  nis  keep.  When  he  becomes  a 
master,  he  has  a  cottage  and  grass  for  two  cows  and 
a  horse,  a  pack  of  eighty  sheep  in  lieu  of  wages, 
and  an  allowance  of  six  and  a  half  bolls  of  meal 
(about  eight  hundredweights  English).  His  two- 
acre  farm  is  generally  cropped  with  potatoes  or 
barley;  and  a  braxy  victim,  when  it  has  been 
skinned,  well  pressed  with  stones  in  a  burn,  to 
extract  the  inflammation,  and  then  salted,  makes 
no  contemptible  hung-mutton. 

Here  is  the  inventory  of  the  property  in  a  five- 
acre  holding  in  East  Ross-shire :  a  pig,  which  the 
owner  cells  to  a  southern  jobber,  when  a  twelve- 
month old,  for  neither  Highlander  nor  Lowlander 
loves  pork  ;  two  or  three  Mack  faced  sheep,  which 
seem  to  wander  over  their  master's  little  un  fenced 
crops  just  as  they  please,  and  feed  out  of  the  pot  as 
well,  and  whose  wool  supplies  the  guidwifes  wheel 
all  tie  winter ;  a  pair  of  Highland  ponies  ;  a  stirk 
or  two  (Anglici,  yearling  cow  or  bullock) ;  and  a 
dozen  Dorking  hens. 

The  author  gives  a  capital  sketch  of  Inverness 
during  the  Character  Fair,  or  Wool  Parliament  of 
the  Highlands,  when  salesmen  gather  together 
from  all  quarters  of  the  compass,  and  sometimes 
buy  fifteen  thousand  ewes  at  a  stroke.  We  should 
especially  like  to  see  the  boots  of  the  Caledonian 
Hotel  on  a  Sabbath  morning  gravely  advising  visi- 


Banff,  Moray,  and  Aberdeen  are  the  three  lead- 
ing Scottish  beef-counties,  and  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen is  the  head-quarters  of  the  butchering-trade. 
More  beasts  are  slaughtered  weekly  in  Aberdeen 
than  in  Glasgow.  In  1863,  nine  thousand  tons  of 
dead-meat,  and  about  fourteen  thousand  cattle, 
were  sent  southward  by  railway.  At  the  farm  of 
Mr  M'Combie,  of  Easter  Skene,  the  author  saw  the 
great  prize-ox  of  1863,  occupying  the  box  of  honour. 
*  His  owner  remarked  that  a  little  man  would  not 
be  able  to  see  him  without  assistance,  and  adjured 
us  then  and  there  to  mount  the  manger,  and  survey 
the  vast  plateau  of  roast-beef.  u  Have  you  ever 
looked  over  more  pounds?"  was  his  triumphant 
query  as  we  descended.  In  that  low-roofed  taber- 
nacle,' continues  our  enthusiastic  pilgrim,  '  there 
seemed  but  one  reply  ;  but  he  was  dwarfed  by  the 
Islington  building,  and  we  should  not  have 
remarked  on  him  as  a  veritable  Great  Eastern 
among  the  bullocks  there.'  In  this  collection, 
there  are  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
cattle-trade  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  In  those 
days,  the  risks  were  great,  for  there  were  no  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  and  many,  especially  in  the  spring, 
died  in  the  transit ;  but  the  expenses  of  travelling 
were  very  trifling.  There  were  no  toll-bars,  and 
the  roadsides  and  commons  afforded  the  cattle  their 
supply  of  food.  Prices  were  high  during  the  French 
war ;  but  a  great  drop  took  place  at  the  peace  in 
1814.  A  well-known  dealer,  nicknamed '  Ola  Staley,' 
was  passing  through  Perth  with  a  very  large  drove 
of  cattle  while  the  Dells  were  ringing  out  the  joyful 
news.  He  often  remarked  that  this  meny  peal 
was  a  sorrowful  one  to  him,  for  it  cost  him  three 
thousand  pounds. 

Among  Aberdeenshire  proprietors,  we  have 
pleasant  sketches  of  the  late  Mr  Boswell  of  King- 
causic  and  of  Captain  Barclay  of  pedestrian  celebrity. 
Mr  Boswell  was  one  of  those  genuine  benefactors 
to  society  who  make  many  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  none  grew  before.  Mr  Tennyson's '  Northern 


tors  in  the  different  styles  or  preachers  in  the  town.  Farmer'  was  justly  proud  of  having  *  stubbed 


*  When  he  had  run  nis  eye  once  over  them,  he 
seemed  to  fathom  their  taste  :  "  You  would  like  a 
very  rousing  gentleman  ;  I 've  just  one  to  suit  you  ; 

go  to  or :  "I  think  I'll  send  you  to  the 

Establishment and  off  they  went  on  their  various 
ways,  meekly,  and  nothing  doubting.'  Hugh 
Snowies  shop,  too^Just  before  the  18th  of  August, 
is  worth  a  visit  The  veteran  sits  at  his  desk  with 
a  file  of  letters  before  him  about  moors  and  deer- 
forests  to  let,  and  the  crack  deer-heads  of  the 
previous  season  ornament  the  walls  around  him. 
They  stay  there  for  a  year  and  a  day  ;  and  Hughs 
henchman,  Colin  Read,  has  turned  out  twenty- 
three  annual  sets  of  about  six  dozen  each. 

Passing  through  the  province  of  Moray,  with  its 
fine  sandy  loam  and  fattening  grasses,  we  come  to 
Banffshire,  where  wo  may  pause  to  remark  why 
horse-breeding  has  declined  in  that  district.  When 
railways  became  general  in  the  south,  the  high 
prices  tempted  farmers  to  sell  their  best  mares  and 
lil lies,  ana  the  size  and  stamp  have  never  been 
recovered.  The  Clydesdale  horses  cannot  be  too 
large  to  please  the  Lowland  buyers ;  even  an 
eignteen-hand  giant  would  be  eagerly  sought  after. 
In  Edinburgh,  a  hone  may  sometimes  be  Been  with 
three  tons  on  a  1  lorry  ;*  and  an  old  black  hoTse  of 
seventeen  hands,  once  drew  a  printing-press,  which 
weighed  with  the  '  lorry '  five  tons,  three  miles  on 
the  rise,  all  the  way  from  Gran  ton  to 
Street 


rhornaby  waaste  ; '  and  Mr  Boswell  could  point  to 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  barren  moor- 
land brought  into  cultivation  by  his  own  energy 
and  perseverance.  Of  Captain  Barclay,  there  are 
many  interesting  reminiscences :  how,  when  he  was 
past  sixty,  be  would  walk  six-and-twenty  miles  to 
dinner,  and  return  by  the  same  conveyance  next 
morning;  how  he  would  have  everything  on  the 
largest  possible  scale,  from  his  wheat-wagons  down 
to  his  glass  tumblers ;  how  he  met  Air  Hugh 
Watson  for  the  first  time  at  a  coursing  meeting, 
and  seeing  that  he  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
asked  him,  as  if  it  was  a  highly  intellectual  treat : 
'Would  you  like  to  see  me  strip  to-night,  and 
feel  ray  muscle?'  Lastly,  how  he  managed  the 
old  Defiance  coach,  which  bowed  its  proud  head  to 
steam  in  1849. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  cross  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  to  wliich  division  of  North  Britain  Mr 
Dixon's  second  volume  is  devoted ;  so,  in  conclu- 
sion, we  must  take  a  passing  glance  at  Inchmar- 
tine,  the  homo  of  the  celebrated  Henwife  of  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie.  We  learn  that  Mrs  Ferguseon 
Blair's  love  of  hens  is  scarcely  twelve  years  old, 
and  had  its  origin  on  board  an  Edinburgh  steamer. 
In  order  to  beguile  the  weariness  of  the  voyage, 
she  looked  at  Bome  coops  of  Cochins,  bought  two 
of  the  hens,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
poultry  establishment  which  sometimes  numbers 
fifteen  hundred  head  of  fowls.    We  need  not 
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follow  the  author  through  his  exhaustive  and 
accurate  catalogue  of  the  different  breeds  which 
find  habitation  there  ;  we  prefer  tp  Accompany 
Mrs  Blair  on  her  i»ve|,-f^linfAtwo-4'clpck  rounds 
through  the  $>oultA-~vafelL  Wiii  ttwt)  Wkets  of 
'  rissoles.'  <,.  These  rpsolei  are  dainty  provision,  con- 
taining not  yierely  oatmeal,  but  buckwheat,  lin- 
seed, and  spice ;  besides  which,  old  ale,  bread, 
potatoes,  chicken,  and  other  good  things,  get  into 
that  wonderful  bowl  which  is  devoted  to  the  clear- 
ings of  the  dining-room.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
Indian  corn  are  the  staple  of  the,  outdoor  relief, 
which  the  girl  and  man  who  act  as  sub-overseers 
under  Annie,  the  head-woman,  deal  out  twice  a 
day.  These  three  retainers  have  plenty  to  do.  The 
sitting-hens  have  to  be  lifted  off  their  eggs,  and 
put  out  for  half-an-hour  to  exercise ;  and  every 
instant  demands  watchfulness,  for  a  chicken  may 
be  catching  cold,  or  an  egg  may  be  roasted  in  the 
'  cecal eobion.'  Annie  i3  on  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  intimacy  with  her  feathered  family. 
With  deep  interest,  she  tells  of  a  sick  cock,  which 
has  been  washed  with  hot  vinegar  and  water  for 
an  attack  of  cold,  and  ( quite  enjoyed  its  castor-oil 
and  a  pill'  Then  there  is  'Mussie,'  an  aged 
bantam,  quite  ( doited '  in  its  head  with  infirmity  ; 
but  Annie  perceives  it  not.  With  her,  it  is  still 
'a  little  wee  monkey,  as  happy  as  you  like;'  and 
it  gets  a  bit  of  egg  as  a  solace  from  her  breakfast, 
and  beef  from  her  dinner. 

Field  and  Fern  is  full  of  such  pleasant  sketches 
of  Scottish  rural  life ;  while,  as  for  the  more  solid 
contents  of  the  book— namely,  the  descriptions  of 
the  various  flocks  and  herds  which  the  author 
visited — they  are  given  with  the  most  painstaking 
accuracy,  the  proof  sheets  having,  in  every  instance, 
been  submitted  to  the  respective  owners  before 
publication. 


THE  FISHBRMAN'8  WIPE. 

It  was  summer-time,  and  the  dawning  day 
Shone  bright  on  the  cliffs  of  our  lonely  bay, 
And  my  man  went  out  in  his  boat  to  sea, 
To  win  the  bread  for  his  i 


The  day  went  on — I  remember  it  well — 
The  rooms  were  filled  with  the  salt  sea-smell ; 
And  the  sunlight  came,  like  an  angel  good, 
Through  the  doors  and  the  windows  that  open  stood. 

I  sang  and  worked  with  joy  in  my  heart, 
For  I  hold  that  a  wife  should  do  her  jxirt 
To  clean  and  brighten  the  house  within, 
Praying  the  Lord  to  keep  her  from  siu. 

I  had  finished,  and  just  sat  down  to  rest, 
When  I  saw  a  cloud  rise  up  in  the  west, 
And  the  moan  of  the  sea  grew  loud  on  the  rocks, 
And  the  gulls  flew  landward  in  shrieking  flocks. 

Soon  the  wind  blew  loud  from  the  hollow  skies, 
And  I  watched  the  wares  with  frightened  eves, 
As  they  struggled  and  sprang  at  the  cloud  s  black  frown, 
And  clutching  their  broad  wings,  swept  them  down. 

Then  I  hurried  out  to  the  old  pier  head, 

Through  the  yard  of  the  church,  where  slept  the  dead  ; 

And  I  wished  that  my  man  and  I  had  died, 

And  were  quietly  sleeping  there,  side  by  side. 


'Twas  an  evil  wish — I  rebuked  it  too  ; 
.But  one  heart  is  weak  where  there  should  be  two, 
AWioae  ^bic*  alone  grows  weak  in  prayer, 
^tien  ft  n}isses^nOtblr  Jo  often  Acre,  ^ 

Well,  I  watched  for  Bouts  ia  tbjl  bcaf  and  blov, 
Till  all  the  light  from  the  uky  did  go*  • 
Then  I  turned  heart-sick  from  the  fling  of  the  foam, 
And  wrestled  my  way  to  my  vacant  home. 

There  the  breath  of  the  storm  blew  under  the  door, 

And  I  felt  U  whisper  along  the  floor ; 

And  the  clothes  of  my  man,  as  they  hung  on  the  stand, 

Swung  as  if  touched  by  a  spirit-hand. 

t  i  *  ■ 

The  lights  I  put  in  the  window  small, 
Were  blown  into  darkness  one  and  all ; 
And  I  heard,  as  the  whirling  storm  went  by, 
Shrieks  as  of  souls  about  to  die. 

,     t  .     .    ■  .    .  ' 
I  dropt  to  the  ground  with  my  hands  on  my  face, 
For  I  feared  to  see  some  sight  in  the  place  ; 
And  I  prayed  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep, 
And  lie  heard  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  sleep, 

I  leapt  up  at  last ;  'twas  early  dawn  : 
I  ran  to  the  door — the  storm  was  gone  ; 
The  morning-star  shone  bright  o'er  the  sea  ; 
And  my  man  came  home  to  hia  house  and  me. 


The  Novel,  Bhocght  to  Lioirr,  now  Jin  LsA/vi,  wui 
be  followed,  in  January  1867,  by  another  Obioccaj. 
Serial  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  Lady  Flavia,  etUUtei 

LORD  ULSWATER. 


The  extra  Christmas  Double  Number  of  Ch  ambers 
Journal,  entitled 

UP  AND  DOWN  MONT  BLANC, 

wiil  be  included  in  the  December  Part  It  tetU  aho  be 
issued  separately  at  Threepence,  and  will  contain  the 
following  stories  :— 

The  Guide's  Story. 
Unole  Roderlo. 
Captain  Grainger. 
A  Gats-paw. 

Our  Brush  with  the  Pirates. 
The  Storm-Light  of  Haklarsholm. 


The  Publishers  of  Chambers's  Journal  beg  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Contbibutobh  to  the  following  notice  : 

1st.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 

2d.  To  insure  the  return  of  papers  that  may  pro -re 
ineligible,  postage-stamps  should  in  every  case  accom- 
pany them. 

3d.  All  MSS.  should  bear  the  author's  full  Chbibtiam 
name,  surname,  and  address. 

4th.  MSS.  should  be  written  on  one  bide  of  the  leaf  only. 

Unless  Contributors  comply  with  the  above  rules,  the 
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MRS  M'GRAB. 

The  above  was  really  a  very  wonderful  old  woman, 
at  once  the  plague  of  my  life,  and  the  comfort  of  it 
I  met  with  her  on  this  wise.  I  was  to  go  to  India ; 
that  was  finally  settled  ;  also  that,  for  my  health's 
sake,  I  should  go  round  the  Cape,  instead  of  taking 
the  shorter  and  hotter  route  overland ;  accordingly, 
I  went  on  board  the  Blenheim,  Captain  Smith,  about 
two  hours  before  she  was  expected  to  weigh  anchor, 
and  had  hardly  time  to  take  a  heart-rending  fare- 
well of  those  of  my  family  and  friends  who  accom- 
panied me,  before  we  were  off,  and  gliding  quickly 
down  the  river.  Now,  I  must  confidentially  inform 
my  readers  that  my  family  and  myself  are  not 
people  of  business  ;  in  fact,  if  there  is  a  good  and 
a  bad  way  of  making  an  arrangement,  we  generally 
choose  the  latter  way.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
bound  to  add,  that  we  face  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  this  peculiarity  like  Britons,  and  are 
at  such  times  full  of  ingenious  resource.  We  had 
known  the  day  on  which  the  Blenheim  was  to  sail 
about  a  month.  My  outfit  had  been  bought  and 
packed  (only  just  in  time) ;  my  cabin,  which  I  was 
to  share  with  another  lady,  taken,  and  also  paid  for, 
for  wc  are  not  dishonest,  although  unbusiness-like. 
The  ship's  agents  sent  in  a  list  of  the  things  I 
should  want  to  furnish  my  cabin.  I  remember  so 
well  my  dear  mother  puzzling  over  a  dust-pan  and 
broom,  set  down  therein.  '  What  can  you  possibly 
want  with  such  things !  Of  course  the  stewardess 
will  keep  your  cabin  clean.'  In  my  ignorance,  I 
agreed  with  her,  and  found  out  my  mistake  before 
I  had  sailed  an  hour.  I  did  not  go  to  see  my 
cabin  before  starting.  The  most  unpractical  mem- 
ber of  the  family  went  to  the  Docks  one  day,  in  a 
burst  of  fraternal  affection,  to  '  see  if  all  was  com- 
fortably arranged.'  But  finding  the  cabin-door 
locked,  and  that  neither  the  captain  nor  the  chief- 
officer  was  awaiting  his  arrival  with  the  key,  he 
came  quietly  away  again,  with  the  object  of  his 
expedition  unaccomplished.  So  it  was  left  to 
the  agents;  and  when  I  first  entered,  all  was  in 
confusion. 

The  bed  was  placed  immediately  under  the 


window,  which  opened  upon  the  pillow  or  upon 
my  head,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  used  to 
hurt  rather,  when  it  fell  down  with  a  bang,  as  it 
sometimes  did  in  rough  weather.  My  wash-hand 
stand  was  so  placed  that  I  could  divide  the  con- 
tents of  my  sponge  equally  between  my  person  and 
my  pillow.  Everything  else  was  arranged  with  the 
same  eye  to  comfort  and  convenience.  My  cabin- 
companion  I  found  to  be  a  little  washed-out-looking 
woman  of  about  six-and-thirty,  with  her  hair, 
which  was  whity-brown,  in  curls  all  round,  like 
a  little  girL  One  of  the  first  things  she  told 
me  was,  that  her  husband  was  very  proud  of 
her  curls.  I  replied  politely,  that  I  was  sure  he 
had  every  reason  to  be  so.  When  first  I  saw  her 
she  was  watering  with  her  tears  a  small  apple-tree 
in  a  large  pot,  which  she  told  me  she  had  '  raised 
from  a  pip  in  her  papa's  orchard '  (what  could  she 
have  meant  ?),  and  that  she  was  taking  it  out  to  her 
husband.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  died  in  about 
a  fortnight — I  suppose  the  salt  water  disagreed 
with  it — but  she  kept  it  all  the  same,  and  pre- 
sented it  with  much  pride  to  her  husband,  when 
he  came  to  meet  her  in  Calcutta,  wishing  to  shew 
him,  no  doubt,  that  though  the  power  was  wanting, 
the  will  was  there.  He  didn't  look  as  delighted 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  when  he  left  the  ship, 
bearing  in  his  arms  the  large  red  flower-pot,  with 
its  small  dusty  twig,  which  she  eyed  with  the 
greatest  complacency,  telling  every  one  that  it  *  had 
come  all  round  the  Cape.' 

But  here  I  am  in  Calcutta  before  I  have  left  the 
Thames.  These  digressions  will  never  do.  Well,  I 
proposed  to  Mrs  Sweeting  that  we  should  postpone 
our  tears  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  and 
should  call  in  the  stewardess  to  make  our  beds  and 
clean  out  the  cabin.  She  agreed,  and  I  accordingly 
went  out  into  the  cuddy,  and  asked  for  the  stewardess. 
To  my  horror,  I  was  told  there  was  none  on  board. 
'Then  who  is  to  make  my  bed  and  sweep  my 
cabin  ?'  I  very  naturally  inquired.  4  You  must  do 
it  yourself,  unless  you  have  a  servant.'  I  returned 
to  Mrs  Sweeting  with  dismay  painted  on  every 
feature,  and  told  her  the  sad  news.  She  instantly 
recommenced  her  tears,  while  I  set  to  work  to 
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make  my  bed.  Of  course,  my  blankets,  sbeets,  &c. 
bad  all  been  carefully  placed  at  tbe  very  bottom 
of  the  large  trunk  which  contained  all  the  clothes 
I  could  possibly  want  during  a  four  months'  voyage. 
I  set  bravely  to  work  to  unpack  this  ;  and  having 
at  lost  got  what  I  wanted,  I  nod  to  pack  it  all  over 
again.  Then  1  made  the  bed,  and  had  the  comfort 
of  finding  that  it  was  full  of  cockroaches,  of  a  size 
I  have  never  seen  equalled,  and  which  all  ran  away 
into  impossible  corners  before  I  had  time  to  kill 
them.  Mrs  Sweeting  was  quite  useless  in  this  as 
in  all  emergencies :  she  perched  herself,  screaming, 
on  her  bed,  whence  she  proceeded  to  pour  into  my 
ear  the  most  horrible  fictions  of  people  who  had 
had  all  their  noils  and  eyebrows  eaten  off  by 
these  creatures,  so  that  their  friends  had  failed  to 
recognise  them  when  they  reached  the  end  of  their 
voyage,  I  tried  not  to  listen  to  or  believe  her, 
but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  did  both  in  some  degree, 
and  shook  in  my  shoes  as  I  made  my  preparations 
for  the  night 

And  now  I  first  felt  the  necessity  for  a  dust-pan 
and  brush.  The  cabin  was  in  a  dreadful  litter,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  sweep  it  with.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  our  family,  if  unpractical,  is  at  least 
full  of  resource,  so  I  at  once  looked  round  for 
something  to  serve  my  purpose.  My  eye  fell  upon 
a  large  packet  of  sandwiches,  which  some  one  had 
cut,  and  forced  into  my  hand  at  the  last  moment, 
probably  with  a  vague  idea  that  I  was  going  for  a 
short  distance  by  the  train,  and  was  to  return  to-mor- 
row morning.  These  were  wrapped  in  a  large  sheet 
of  newspaper.  My  resolution  was  at  once  taken.  I 
hastily  sent  the  sandwiches  to  feed  the  fishes,  and 
twisted  the  newspaper  up  into  something  as  closely 
resembling  a  broom  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  Then  down  I  went  on  my  hands 
and  knees,  and  with  a  most  resolute  determination 
— of  blood  to  the  head — began  to  sweep.  To  sweep, 
did  I  say  ?  But  it  wouldn't  sweep.  The  floor  was 
wet  and  dirty,  and  little  sticky  bits  of  the  newspaper 
began  to  come  off,  and  make  it  more  dirty,  and  my 
broom  began  to  smell  very  disagreeably.  I  gave 
it  up  in  despair,  and  sat  down  on  my  box  till 
bedtime,  witn  the  darkness  and  the  cockroaches 
creeping  over  me — a  most  miserable  creature.  I 
dare  say  I  moralised— which  of  us  doesn't,  under 
misfortune  1 — and  thought  how  often  I  had  abused 
and  grumbled  over  the  incapacities  of  servants  at 
home,  and  how  glad  I  should  now  be  of  the  very 
worst  among  them.  Servantgalism  wore  quite  a 
roseate  hue  in  my  dreams  of  that  first  wretched 
night. 

The  next  morning,  in  consequence  of  not  knowing 
we  were  to  put  our  cans  outside  our  door  at  some 
unearthly  hour,  we  had  no  water  to  wash  in.  This 
was  too  much.  I  determined  to  go  on  shore  in  the 
pilot's  boat,  and  never  to  enter  a  ship  again  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  The  breakfast-bell  rang  at  nine, 
and  I  took  my  place  at  table,  feeling  unwashed,  and 
consequently  uncharitable,  and  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  everybody  and  everything,  including  my 
bread  and*  butter.  I  felt  great  disgust  towards  a 
lively  young  lady  next  me,  who  ate  and  enjoyed 
three  large  mutton-chops,  and  then  turned  to  me 
to  wonder  at  my  bad  appetite.  I  gloomily  told  her, 
perhaps  she  would  have  a  bad  appetite  if  she  had 
undergone  all  that  I  had  since  I  came  on  board. 
'What  had  I  undergone  V  she  asked.  I  told  her. 
'But  why  don't  you  engage  Mrs  M'Grab  V  returned 
she  in  great  surprise.  4  The  captain  recommended 
her  to  me ;  but  1  hail  already  engaged  a  servant  If 


you  go  to  him  after  breakfast,  I  daresay  you  will 
be  in  time  to  secure  her.'  She  then  explained  tome 
that  there  were  female  servants  on  board,  whose 
services  might  be  engaged  during  the  voyage.  I 
embraced  the  lively  young  lady  in  a  fervour  of 
gratitude,  and  rushed  away  with  the  joyful  tidings 
to  Mrs  Sweeting.  Mrs  Sweeting  was  in  bed,  sad 
had  taken  her  breakfast  there.  Judging  from 
the  remains,  it  must  have  been  a  plentiful 
one ;  both  my  sight  and  smell  plainly  detected 
mutton-chops,  sausages,  fried  potatoes,  curry,  and 
marmalade.  The  steward  who  carried  in  her 
repast  to  her,  must  have  been,  I  should  think, 
overcome  with  respectful  astonishment  at  her 
appearance.  Her  funny  little  curls  were  tightly 
twisted  up  in  things  that  resembled  leather  black- 
puddings,  while  her  person  was  arrayed  in  a  bright 
orange-coloured  cotton  dressing-gown,  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  beauties  of  her  complexion.  It  was 
indeed  the  only  bit  of  decided  colour  about  her.  It 
was  a  most  useful  garment  nearly  all  through  the 
voyage,  serving  alternately  as  night-dress,  dressio.*- 
gown,  and  dress.  At  last,  however,  one  of  the  crew, 
to  whom  I  can't  feel  sufficiently  grateful,  spilt  a 
bucket  of  tor  over  it,  after  which  lucky  accident  I 
saw  it  no  more. 

I  asked  Mrs  Sweeting,  as  the  older  and 
married  lady,  if  she  would  arrange  with  the 
captain  about  Mrs  M'Grab.  She  informed  me. 
rather  irrelevantly,  I  thought,  that  her  father  was  a 
clergyman  in  Somersetshire,  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  great  retirement,  and,  in  short, 
would  I  mind  settling  the  matter.  So  I  sallied 
forth  again,  to  look  for  the  captain.  I  was  told  he 
was  in  his  cabin,  and  that  I  had  better  go  to  him 
there.  I  knocked  at  the  door  with  rather  a  beating 
heart,  but  was  somewhat  reassured  by  the  cheery 
voice  which  bade  me  enter,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  the  man  belonging  thereto,  which  was  jolly  in 
the  extreme.  He  received  me  with  great  polite- 
ness, and  at  once  removed  all  my  perplexities.  He 
had  known  Mrs  M'Grab  for  twenty-three  years, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  she  had  been  going 
backwards  and  forwards  between  London  ana 
Calcutta,  in  the  capacity  of  servant  to  ladies 
making  the  voyage.  She  was  perfectly  honest 
Bober,  and  trustworthy,  and  a  capital  sailor.  He 
wound  up  by  saying  he  should  like  to  put  every 
young  lady  in  the  ship  under  her  charge.  As  there 
were  eighteen  of  them,  I  think  poor  Mrs  M'Grab 
would  have  had  her  hands  full.  As  it  was,  I  only 
wonder  she  was  alive  at  the  end  of  the  voyace. 
For  the  invaluable  services  of  this  paragon,  the 
captain  told  me  I  was  to  pay  L.2,  10s^  and  Mr* 
Sweeting  was  to  give  the  same.  I  begged  that 
she  might  be  sent  to  my  cabin  at  once,  whither  1 
adjourned,  and  we  awaited  her  with  no  small 
anxiety.  Presently  entered  to  us  a  talk  thin, 
toothless  woman,  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  rusty  black,  and  looking  sour  and 
respectable  in  the  extreme.  She  wore  no  cap,  but 
had  her  own  grizzled  hair,  dressed  in  a  tight  knob 
on  the  ton  of  her  head.  She  had  certainly  the 
remains  of  some  beauty.  I  remember  I  told  her 
so  one  day,  and  was  much  amused  by  her  forth- 
with expatiating  quite  enthusiastically  on  her  own 
youthful  charms,  and  telling  me  various  histories 
of  young  men  who  had  been  driven  to  the  verge  of 
despair  thereby.  If  they  could  have  seen  her,  as  I 
did,  at  that  moment,  seated  on  the  floor  of  my 
cabin,  in  a  very  short  blue  serge  bedgown,  and  a 
brown  thing  which  I  believe  is  called  a  night- 
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jacket  by  persona  of  her  rank,  her  long  skinny  legs 
stretched  straight  out  in  front  of  her.  her  enormous 
feet,  and  a  plate  of  Irish  stew  on  tier  lap,  which 
she  devoured  by  means  of  a  knife  and  a  crust  of 
bread,  supping  up  the  gravy  and  onion  "with 
infinite  relish,  they  would  have  failed  to  recog- 
nise the  pretty  girl  for  whom  they  had  sighed 
in  vain.  Mrs  M'Grab  had  been  a  widow  for  some 
years  ;  and  her  family  being  grown  up  and  dis- 
persed, she  was  free  to  follow  her  own  peculiar 
calling,  for  which  certainly  she  was  admirably 
fitted.  From  the  moment  she  set  foot  in  my  cabin, 
she,  as  it  were,  took  complete  possession  of  me,  and 
I  entered  into  a  state  of  bondage  from  which  I 
never  emancipated  myself  till  I  landed  in  Calcutta. 
She  regulated  my  sea-sickness,  my  hours  of  rising 
and  going  to  bed  (here  I  was  sometimes  rebellious), 
my  bathing,  my  eating,  drinking,  and  medicine, 
my  clothes,  and  the  time  at  which  1  should  put 
them  on,  and  the  companions  I  associated  with. 
About  the  last  she  was  very  particular,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  in  this,  as  in  minor  matters,  she 
was  generally  right. 

*  Now,  missie,'  she  would  say,  as  she  sat  on 
my  floor  after  dinner,  sipping  the  glass  of  port 
I  usually  contrived  to  smuggle  in  for  her  from 
dessert — 'now,  missie,  you  .take  my  advice;  keep 
yourself  to  yourself  on  board  ship:  no  good 
ever  comes  of  mixing  up  with  all  the  people  you 
meet  here.  Have  as  little  as  possible  to  say  to  the 
ladies  (fine  ladies  some  of  than  are  indeed !),  and 
less  than  nothing  to  the  gentlemen.  They  "will 
like  you  all  the  oetter  for  it.  You  wouldn't  like 
them  to  speak  to  you  as  they  do  to  those  little 
hussies,  the  Miss  Smiths,  who  run  about  flirting 
all  over  the  ship.' 

'  But  surely,  Mrs  M'Grab,'  I  would  meekly  reply, 
'  I  may  speak  to  people  without  running  about 
flirting!' 

'Of  course  you  may,  missie,  only  be  careful. 
I  '11  promise  to  look  after  you,  if  you  '11  only  trust 
to  me.' 

And  she  did  look  after  me.  She  somehow  knew 
everything  I  did,  all  day  long,  almost  everything  I 
said ;  and  would  very  freely  express  her  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  as  the  case  might  be.  I 
think,  on  the  whole^  she  rather  approved  of  me,  I 
was  so  very  submissive.  There  was  only  one  point 
about  which  we  had  many  a  battle:  she  insisted 
on  my  going  to  bed  at  half-past  nine,  and  I  refused 
to  go  till  a  quarter  past  ten — and  on  fine  moonlight 
nights,  not  even  then.  This  was  a  sore  point  all 
through  the  voyage,  and  one  which  she  never  got 
over. 

Sho  exercised  such  constant  supervision  over  me, 
and  was  bo  invariably  to  be  found  whenever  I 
wanted  her,  that  I  was  for  some  time  under  the 
impression  that  myself  and  Mrs  Sweeting  were  the 
only  ladies  she  waited  on.  However,  I  found 
afterwards  that  she  took  equal  care  of  nine  other 
ladies,  some  of  whom  must  have  given  far  more 
trouble  than  I  did.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
gushing  Miss  Clare,  who  occupied  a  cabin  close  to 
mine,  and  who  alternately  adored  and  quarrelled 
with  me  all  through  the  voyage.  This  young  lady 
was  very  pretty,  very  fat,  ana  very  fast  She  was 
a  girl '  of  great  sensibility,'  and  subject  to  hysterics. 
These  hysterics  were  invariably  brought  on  by  any 
real  or  fancied  slight  from  the  man  with  whom  she 
happened  to  be  in  love  at  the  time.  As  she 
changed  this  favoured  individual  four  times  during 
the  voyage,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  her 


feelings,  though  undeniably  loud,  were  not  very 
deep.  Upon  this  sensitive  flower,  Mrs  M'Grab 
bestowed  every  attention  in  her  power,  and  coaxed 
and  spoiled  her  in  a  way  that  I  own  provoked 
me.  I  did  not  so  much  wonder,  however,  when  I 
heard  that  Miss  Clare  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
good  fortune,  arising  from  an  estate  in  Scotland. 
This,  however,  could  scarcely  have  been  the  fact, 
since  she  left  the  ship  forgetting  to  pay  Mrs 
M'Grab  her  wages,  and  forgetting  to  leave  her 
address.  But  then,  you  see,  the  poor  thing  was  so 
overcome  with  grief  at  parting  with  the  last  new 
favourite ! 

Mrs  M'Qrab  also  had  under  her  charge  a 
nervous  young  lady,  whose  eyes  used  to  start 
out  of  her  head  with  terror  every  time  the  ship 
creaked.  During  the  whole  of  the  four  months, 
she  laboured  under  the  pleasing  conviction  that 
we  were  all  going  to  the  bottom  in  half  an  hour's 
time.  She  used  to  lie  awake  all  night,  in  order  to 
be  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  situation,  for  which 
she  was  always  dressed  in  an  appropriate  and 
becoming  manner.  When  she  was  very  bad  indeed, 
Mrs  M'Qrab  used  to  sit  np  all  night  with  her, 
trying  to  reassure  her ;  and  the  captain  came 
several  times  with  the  same  object ;  but  in  vain. 
She  persisted  to  the  last  day  in  being  as  frightened 
as  she  was  on  the  first ;  and  that  her  terrors  were 
genuine,  poor  creature,  her  haggard  appearance  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage  suffiriently  testified.  Besides 
these  two,  there  was  the  young  lady  who  was 
always  having  festers,  and  requiring  poultices  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  and  the  young  lady 
with  a  squint,  who  was,  as  Mrs  M'Qrab  elegantly 
expressed  it,  'wild  for  a  lover,'  in  which  state  I 
should  think  she  would  remain  during  the  period 
of  her  natural  life.  There  was  also  a  most 
interesting  young  person  who  was  going  out  to  be 
married.  Her  appearance  was  such,  that  every 
one  was  much  surprised  at  this,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  intended  husband  had  never  seen 
his  bride.  Then,  pity  for  the  unfortunate  man, 
and  a'  righteous  horror  at  the  swindle  practised 
upon  him,  were  the  predominant  feelings  on  board. 
I  often  wonder  how  he  bears  it.  I  never  heard 
this  young  lady  open  her  lips. 

Upon  all  of  these,  and  upon  several  others,  Mrs 
M'Qrab  waited  with  equal  care  and  attention.  She 
never  seemed  tired,  she  never  seemed  ill,  she 'was 
not  very  often  cross.  My  private  opinion  is,  that 
she  was  made  of  cast  iron,  and  in  no  mortal  mould. 
Mere  flesh  and  blood  could  not  have  gone  through 
the  work  that  she  did. 

Her  chief  trouble  with  me  was,  that  I  was 
always  on  the  point  of  being  late  for  dinner.  The 
moment  the  dressing-bell  rang  at  half-past  three 
— we  dined  at  four  o'clock— Mrs  M'Qrab,  having 
previously  laid  out  on  my  bed  the  dress,  &c. 
which  she  intended  me  to  wear,  would  ferret  me 
out  wherever  I  might  happen  to  be,  and  refuse  to 
leave  me  till  I  gave  up  my  occupation,  and  went 
meekly  off  to  dress.  I  shall  never  forget  one  day 
when  an  amateur-photographer,  whom  we  had  on 
board,  had  just  composed  a  most  interesting  group, 
in  which  I  figured.  The  critical  moment  had 
arrived.  Every  one  was  perfectly  still,  having 
assumed  that  expression  of  countenance  which 
she  fancied  the  most  becoming  to  her.  The 
cap  had  just  been  taken  off,  and  a  breathless 
silence  prevailed,  when  suddenly  Mrs  M'Qrab'B 
gaunt  figure  appeared  above  the  companion, 
and  her  cracked  old  voice  called  out,  while 
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she  shook  a  warning  finger  at  me:  '  Now,  miesSe, 
niissic,  you  come  down  directly,  or  you  '11  bo  late 
again.'  Of  course,  we  all  buret  out  laughing,  and 
of  course  the  picture  was  spoiled— no  small 
disaster,  under  the  circumstances,  for  it  was 
ldom  we  could  get  a  day  calm  enough  for 


N 


photographic  purposes. 

Mr*  M'Orab  had  by  this  time  constituted  herself 
factotum  to  the  whole  ship.  If  any  one  was  ill,  she 
nursed  them ;  if  any  of  the  children  wanted  looking 
after,  she  was  to  the  fore.  She  sewed  on  buttons  for 
the  gentlemen,  waited  at  table,  and  scolded  the 
cuddy  servants  indefatigably  :  all  this  in  addition 
to  her  attendance  upon  her  own  particular  ladies. 
One  failing  she  had.  poor  old  thing,  for  which  who 
can  blame  her,  seeing  that  it  never  incapacitated 
her  for  her  duties.  Mrs  M'Grab,  it  must  be  owned, 
had  a  decided  weakness  for  strong  waters.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  ever  came  amiss  to  her :  wine,  beer, 
brandy,  sal  volatile— all  were  welcome.  1  used, 
as  I  have  said,  to  smuggle  many  a  glass  of  wine 
into  my  cabin  for  her  benefit,  before  I  discovered 
this  weakness,  and  found  with  dismav  that  I  myself 
had  the  credit  of  privately  consuming  the  liquid 
myself.  Then,  of  course,  I  had  to  give  Tip  the 
practice,  greatly  to  the  poor  old  thing's  disgust, 
but  it  really  was  her  only  failing,  and  it  never 
interfered  with  her  work ;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  she 
could  have  done  all  she  did  without  it 

When  I  was  in  Calcutta,  I  met  with  many 
ladies  who  knew  her,  who  had  been  domineered 
over  and  made  comfortable  by  her ;  and  one  and 
all  agreed,  that  if  they  were  sending  children  to 
Englaud,  or  if  they  were  going  themselves,  there 
was  no  one  whose"  services  they  would  so  gladly 
secure  as  kind  old  Mrs  M'Grab's. 
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TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  FIND 
THEMSELVES  FAMOUS. 

IX  THREE  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  HI.  ,, 

The  writing  of  verse,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  or 
even  as  an  auxiliary  to  it,  is  absolutely  useless. 
The  pay  can  never  be  proportional,  even  in  the 
most  prosperous  periodical,  to  the  time  and  thought 
expended;  and  moreover  (although  the  reverse 
does  not  hold  good),  all  persons  who  write  good 
verse  can  write  good  prose. 

Another  almost  as  unrepaying  a  branch  of  literary 
labour  is  translation.  Scarcely  any  good  periodical 
publishes  translations  at  all ;  and  those  which  do, 
of  course  pay  much  less  for  them  than  for  original 
matter.  It  is  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  unnecessary 
fur  me  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  for  a  con- 
tributor to  send  a  translation  to  any  magazine 
without  stating  that  it  is  a  translation,  is  an  act,  to 
say  the  least  of  it?  very  disgraceful.  It  is  this  prac- 
tice, more  than  direct'fraud  itself  (to  be  spoken  of 
presently),  which  causes  magazines  to  be  accused 
of  plagiarism.  Two  translators  happen  to  select 
the  same  foreign  story,  and  though  each  chooses 
a  different  title,  the  coincidence  of  the  march  of 
events  is  of  course  very  striking.  -  When  both  have 
appeared  in  print,  in  of  course  different  channels, 
the  subscribers  to  the  magazines  in  question  begin 
to  write  letters  to  their  respective  editors.  'We 
always  understood,  sir,  that  the  articles  in  your 
periodical  were  original,  but  now,  fee. ;'  or,  'We 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Megatherium  of  this  month,  a  paper  has  been  pub- 
lished, manifestly  compiled  from  one  in  your 


February  number,  with  only  a  turn  of  expression 
here  and  there  a  little  varied.'*  As  for  direct  fraud, 
I  only  allude  to  it  as  an  example  of  the  complete- 
ness "of  the  institution  of  periodical  literature. 
Crime  itself  has  begun  to  adapt  itself  to  the  system. 
There  are  certain  scoundrels— absolute  Thieves* /no 
less—who  make  a  trade  ,  of  extracting  from.  tne 
back  numbers  of  periodicals— so  far  ba  k  as  to 
have  been  forgotten,  thoy  hope—such  article*  as 
they  think  likely  to  be  accepted  {  word  for  -won! 
they  copy  therm  except  mat  they  give  them  a  new 
name,  and  then  send  them  to  some  other  xnaga&ine. 
If  accepted,  as  is  likely  enough,  they  write  to  any 
that  they  are  'pressed  for  money/  or  are,  going 
abroad  immediately,  and:  therefore  that  prepay- 
ment, or,  at  all  events,  a  sum.  on  at  count,  would  be 
very  welcome.  Months  sometimes  elapse,  in  con- 
sequence of  press  of  matter,  before  un  article  can 
be  published,  so  their  crime  remains  undiscovered 
all  that  time,  daring  which  they  ace  probably 
reaping  their  harvest  elsewhere.  So  systematise*! 
is  this  practice,  that  some  magazines  will  publish 
nothing  sent  by  a  stranger  without  some  respectable 
reference,   i      m,  m//  :..  Ji,»-  ,  „{u,  , 

Next  to  translation*,  articles  upou  foreign  travel 
are  least  likely  to  find  acceptance.  Unless  tb^ey 
treat  of  some  very  out-of-the-way  region,  or  are  of 
really  exceptional  excellence,  they  are  refused, 
because  the  editorial  desk  has  already  too  many 
such  papers.  Everybody  goes  abroad  now  a  days, 
and  almost  every  body  entertains  the  delusion  that 
his  'Journal,'  so  much  admired  by  private  friends, 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  public,  Now,,  even 
a  stiff  and  guide-book-like  account  Df .  Timbuntoo 
might  be  readable,  when  an- article  by  the  same 
hand  upon  Paris  or  Madrid  would  only  excite  a 
yawn.  To  write  well  and  strikingly  upon  what 
is  well  known,  in  given  to  very  few  folks  indeed. 
Not  only  was  I  myself  overwhelmed  by, these 
accounts  of  foreign  travel,  when  I  was,  a  We, 
but  I  noticed  this  class  of  article,  more  than  any 
other,  had  gone  through  a  good  deal  of  home.  travel. 
The  manuscript  often  bore  marks— -sut'h  as  an 
editor  eon  never  mistake— of  having  nought.  Jox 
admission  at  one  or  two  other  places  previously, 
and  failed.  These  marks,  I  would  recornnieud 
volunteer  contributors  carefully  to  erase  before 
retransmission.  Of  course,  what  may  not .  euit 
one  periodical  may  very  well  su it  another;  and 
editors  are  not  always  infallible  in  their  judgment*. 
Still,  it  does  not  prejudice  one  in  your  favour  to 
perceive  so  clearly  that  other  critical  persona  bare 
declined  your  obliging  offer.  The  neglect  of  such 
an  obvious  precaution  is  also  by  no  means  au 
indication  of  intelligence.  These  macks  often 
consist  in  the  mere  crumpling  and  soiling  of  the 
manuscript ;  but  there  are  certain  figures,  and  even 
initials,  well  known  to  the  Initiated,  by  whieb  thev 
know  the  very  office  which  has  rejected  it  (Ytsry 
amusing  it  used  to  be— though  rather  humiliating 
to  one  who  entertains  lofty  views  of  humanity— U> 
get  a  contribution  thus  diaigiired,  aceouipamed  by 
a  letter,  hinting  in  no  vague  terms  that  the  paper 
was  compiled  with  a  particular  eye  to  its  auitability 
for  *  your  magazine/  and  no  other.]  To  out  the 
corner  off  that  contains  these  objectionable  symbols, 
.  — —        —        1  —  —  1  1 — 

*  Wo  can  fully  corroborate  our  correspondent*  remarks 
on  this  point;  on  more  than  one  occasion,  editors  of 
other  magazines,  imposed  upon  in  this  Way,  haying 
reprinted  articles  apparently  from  Chambers'*  Journal, 
almost  verbatim ;  whereby  we  first  discovered  that  we 
ourselves  had  been  preriomdy  vMStimiaed.— lid,  of  C.J. 
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in  quite1  useless ;  for  WW  know?  why  i  ib  has.- suffered 
the  amputation  very  well  It  w  .worth  while  to 
rewrite  the  first  page.  Of  course,  a  really  good 
editor  is  one  who  will  judge  you  solely  by  your 
merits  ;  but  there  an-  editors  and  editors. 

While  speaking  of  such  rninubun,  I  may  add  that 
Legible  Writing  is  a  very  important  element  of 
success.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  an  editor 
should  trouble  himself  to  decipher  hieroglyphics  ; 
and  let  your  pages  be  accurately  numbered  and 
united  together,  p°  that  they  may  be  easily  turned 
over.  The  folding  of  manuscript  in  a  small  hard 
roll  is  most  objectionable,  since  the  paper  always 
remains  circular,  and  difficult  to  read.  With  regard 
to  spelling,  t  have  known  one  man  of  real  genius, 
though  in  humble  circumstances,  who  could  not 
spell ;  and  very  fortunate,  I  afterwards  thought 
myself,  that  I  got  over  my  prejudice  against  his 
first  contribution,  which' was  foil  of  blemishes  of 
this  disgraceful  sort ;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  those  who  ewnnot  spell,  cannot  write. 

It  is  generally  useless  for  a  young  hand  to 
attempt  reviews.  These  require,  more  than  almost 
any  other  sort  of  writing,  ripe  judgment  and  well- 
seasohed  brains  ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  usually 
intrusted  to '  the  staff/  There  is  not  much  demand 
— if  I  may  use  a  commercial  term  with  respect  to  a 
matter  that  was  once  supposed  to  be  something 
very  'different  from  any  Trade,  but  which  is 
becoming  marvellously  like  it— for  Essays.  Their 
day  i»  gone  by.  People  prefer  to  think  fox  them- 
selves on  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  do  not 
desire  other  men's  *  views'  upon  them. 

The  only  line  of  business,  indeed,  in  connec- 
tion with  literary  periodicals  (once  more  let  it 
be  understood  that  1  do  not  refer  to  newspapers 
at  all)  that  can  be  said  to  be  very  remunerative 
is  the  writing  of  Fiction.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  encourage  unqualified  persons  to  swell 
the  number  of  those,  who  already  inundate  our 
magazines  with  stories,  often  themselves  of  doubt- 
ful merit  But  the  fact  of  indifferent  narratives 
being  accepted,  shews  how  difficult  it  is  to  pro- 
cure really  good  ones  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  this  class  of  composition.  Whether 
for  good  or  ill,  whether  it  ia*  healthy'  or  otherwise, 
the  British  public?  ore  determined  to  recreate  them- 
selves with  fiction.  Philosophy  and  religion  them- 
selves, when  in  monthly  numbers,  cannot  pick  up 
a  subsistence  without  it ;  even  the  Fortnightly 
Review  and  Good  Words  must  have  their  novels. 
A  few  respectable  old-fashioned  persons  may  1  regret 
the  tendency  to  substitute  the  meretricious  attrac- 
tions of  fiction  for,  &c.,  &a; 1  but  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  make  up  the  pecuniary  loss  which 
consulting  them  would  certainly  entail  upon 
their  favourite  magazine,  by  decrease  of  circulation, 
their  tastes  can  no  longer  be  catered  for.  I  must 
also  take  leave  to  say— this  being  a  matter  which  I 
claim  to  know  more  about  than  most  men — that 
notwithstanding  much  depreciatory  talk  about 
modern  light  literature,  there  ia  nothing  (except, 
perhaps,  poetry)  in  which  one  present  magazines 
nave  shewn  snch  marked  improvement  over  the 
old  ones,  as  in  this  much -abused  novel- writing. 
Take  any — even  the  best— of  the  old  stagey  vamped- 
up  stories  of  the  once  famous  periodicals,  now 
deceased,  and  contrast  them  with  the  somewhat  too 
'  realistic,'  perhaps,  but  still  lifelike  sketches  in  the 
luagnzines,  let  us  say,  of  the  current  month  ;  and 
the  vast  superiority  of  thu  latter  will  at  once  be  j 
made  apparent.    Some  of  them,  of  course,  on  the  | 


other  hand,  are  thin  things  euough  ;  sans  wit,  sans 
taste,  suns  everything.  That  ia  the  reason  why  I 
recommend  folks  to  write  better  ones  to  supply 
their  place.  There  n  always  an  opeuing  in  every 
literary  periodical  for  a  really  good  story.  AU 
editors  are  eager  and  willing  to  accept  it.  It  is  the 
most  foolish  prejudice  on  the  part  of  would-be  con- 
tribute™ to  imagine  that  such  an  article  requires 
anything  but  its  own  merits  to  insure  publication. 
I  do  not  refer  to  novels  of  considerable  length.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  a  man  should  write  a  good 
novel  without  having  already  written  good  short 
stories.  The  Semes  from  Clerical  Life  preceded 
Adam  Bede.  And  if  the  good  novel  has  been 
written,  the  author  requires  no  advice  from  me : 
he  is  a  would-be  contributor  no  longer.  On  the. 
contrary,  the  would-be  editors  write  to  him.  He 
has  gained  a  very  considerable  height  upon  the 
ladder  both  of  fame  and  fortune.  Perhaps  this  is 
too  gorgeous  a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  thing 
accomplished.  If  so,  I  withdraw  it,  I  endeavour 
to  be  as  practical  as  possible.  I  purposely  put  out 
of  sight  the  higher  aims.  I  am  not  looking  at  the 
Principles  of  success  in  Literature  from  MrLewes's 
stand-point.  I  am  writing  a  guide-book  for  would- 
be  contributors. 

Yes :  of  course  Fiction  is  by  far  the  most 
remunerative  branch  of  our  calling.  Even  now,  its 
gains  are  respectable  ;  in  some  cases,  wliat  cer- 
tain journals  denounce  as  'enormous;'  although 
in  no  case — not  in  that  of  persons  of  genius,  to 
whom  all  of  us  are  indebted  for  laughter  or 
for  tears,  for  aspirations,  for  instruction,  for  all 
sorts  of  benefit— in  no  case,  I  say,  is  this 
grudged  remuneration  equal  to  what  scores  of 
parliamentary  lawyers — none  of  whom  would  leave 
a  gap  which  could  not  be  filled  up  just  as  well 
by  some  other  *  learned  brother'  to-morrow — are 
accustomed  to  receive.  It  will,  not  be  so  a  genera- 
tion or  two  hence.  When  the  law  of  copyright  is 
established  in  America,  the  English  novelist  will 
be  a  merchant-prince.  Even  now,  what  an 
improvement  lias  taken  place  in  his  prospects, 
through  periodical  literature.  I  have  said  that 
there  are  about  twenty  respectable  periodicals  in 
London  alone  ;  the  adjective  is  a  vague  one  ;  I  will 
write  twenty  periodicals  that  pay  their  novelists. 
The  prices  are  very  various  ;  oue  pays,  or  did  pay 
(for  the  praiseworthy  experiment  has  not  been 
repeated),  L.7000  for  a  work  of  fiction :  L.5000, 
L.4000,  L.2o00  ('  in  two  places,'  as  the  auctioneers 
say),  L.2000,  L.15O0,  L.1000,  L.8Q0,  L.500,  L.350, 
L.300,  L.200,  L.150,  L.100,  down  perhaps  to  L.50. 
Most  of  these  sums  I  know,  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  to  have  been  paid  for  novels  within 
the  last  ten  years  by  various  magazines.  All 
of  these  periodicals  have  had  novels  continuously 
passing  through  their  pages  during  that  period. 
Imagine,  therefore,  the  sums  paid  for  that  branch 
of  literature. 

Forgive  me,  good  would-be  contributors,  if  I 
have  made  your  mouths  water.  It  is  not  given  to 
everybody  (I  am  glad  to  say)  to  compote  with  these 
gentry,  who  are  skilled  to 

Make  the  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is. 

Be  not  too  covetous  of  such  a  position.  There  are 
lees  in  the  successful  novelists'  wine-cup,  believe 
me.  There  is  a  sect  called  Saturday  Itcviewcn  who 
have  (vainly)  sworn  to  extirpate,  them,  and  who  do 
actually  ill-use  them  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 
1  am  the  last  person  (as  I  have  shewn,  I  hope)  to 
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wish  to  see  you  robbed  of  your  just  dues  ;  but 
don't  be  offensively  greedy  after  money.  To  write 
to  an  editor,  as  many  do,  coolly  requesting  to 
know  what  are  his  usual  rates  of  remuneration,  is 
a  piece  of  gross  impertinence.  If  he  has  accepted 
any  paper  of  yours,  that  is  another  matter:  you 
may  intend  to  put  your  own  price  upon  it,  and  not 
to  let  it  go  for  less ;  although,  if  I  was  in  your 
place  (and  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  position) 
I  think  I  should  not  make  such  an  inquiry  at  all : 
but  having  received  the  fruit  of  my  labour  at  Ins 
hands,  and  found  it  insufficient,  simply  work  for 
him  no  more.  Sometimes — not  to  speak  of  the 
Dignity  of  Labour— folks  get  better  paid  than  they 
expect. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me  to  give  you  any  further 
advice.  I  have  told  you  what  to  do,  and  (particu- 
larly) what  not  to  do.  The  rest  of  the  matter  lies 
in  your  hands.  I  do  not  say  'Never  despair;' 
because,  after  experiencing  many  rejections  from 
more  than  one  periodical,  and  acceptance  nowliere, 
the  truth  should  begin  to  dawn  upon  you  that 
Literature  is  not  the  vocation  for  which  either  art 
or  nature  has  intended  you.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  be  easily  discouraged.  The  object  of 
imitation  I  recommend  to  all  would-be  contributors 
with  anything  really  in  them  is  Bruce's  spider. 
Their  motto  should  be, '  Better  luck  next  Time.' 

A  LUMBERING  EXPEDITION. 

This  title  may  perhaps  conjure  up  in  the  reader's 
mind  visions  of  stalwart,  horny -fisted,  weather- 
stained,  red-shirted,  leather-legginged  backwoods- 
men, conveying  htmber  (thnberfa  distance  of  four 
or  five  hundred  miles,  on  a  floating  village,  from 
1  the  forests  primeval 1  to  the  mouth  of  the  Trent  or 
the  Ottawa  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  following  sketch  has 
no  reference  to  a  mode  of  life  half  so  romantic,  or 
a  twentieth  part  so  useful,  as  that  of  the  American 
lumberer. 

Our  expedition  was  one  of  those  theatrical, 
village-hunting  incursions,  organised  by  actors  out 
of  engagements,  and  called  lumbering,  on  the 
lucug  a  non  lucendo  principle,  since,  on  such  occa- 
sions, one  carries  as  little  lumber  as  possible.  We 
were  at  Rethburton,  in  Northumberland,  a  large 
and  populous  village,  famed  for  its  fine  scenery  and 
capital  trout-streams.  The  natives  were  to  be  grati- 
fied on  our  first  night  with  a  representation  of  the 
maudlin  sentimentalities  of  the  Stranger  (a  version 
of  my  own,  specially  adapted  to  the  weakness  of 
our  corps,  which  consisted  of  two  married  couples, 
a  single  young  man,  and  a  boy  of  ten  years  old). 
Comic  singing,  and  the  'screaming,  side-splitting 
farce'  (vide  playbills)  of  the  Frightened  Footman, 
were  to  send  our  visitors  home  in  good-humour. 
But  we  had  reckoned  without  our  audience.  Not 
a  creature  came  near  us,  even  to  ask  the  price  of 
admission,  although  the  fiddler  whom  we  had 
hired  sat  close  to  the  open  door,  and  played  as 
loud  and  as  fast  as  he  could  lay  bow  to  strings  for 
full  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  catching  a  few  stray  passers-by.  Perceiving 
at  last  that  this  was  but  labour  in  vain,  we  paid 
and  dismissed  him.  As  our  bills  had  failed  to 
draw  attention  to  us,  we  next  day  sent  the  bellman 
round,  our  landlady  telling  us"  that  it  was  the 
'  genteel  thing  to  do,'  for  that  pales,  concerts,  invi- 
tations to  funerals,  and  other  amusement*  were 
commonly  announced  by  that  functionary.  We 
rather  plumed  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  a  good 


house,  for  in  the  afternoon,  Mr  Ned  Selwell, 
of  the  noted  house-agent,  had  purchased  from 
us  sixteen  shillingsworth  of  tickets,  which  we  con- 
cluded he  would  present  to  the  friends  with  whom 
he  was  on  a  visit ;  and  we  naturally  hoped  that  his 
party  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  huge  and 
respectable  concourse  of  spectators.  He  was  to 
'pay  after  performance,  having  then  nothing  leas 
than  a  twenty-pound  note  in  his  pocket,  which  in 
the  interim  he  would  change.'  It  was  time  for 
the  curtain  to  rise,  when  our  money-taker  observed 
Mr  Ned  standing  on  the  steps  leading  to  our  tem- 
porary theatre  (the  club-room  of  the  WheaUsheaf 
Hotel),  giving  his  tickets  to  persons  who  were 
actually  coming  up  with  intent  to  pay  at  the  door  ; 
thus  foolishly  depriving  us  of  their  ready  money, 
without  reaping  any  advantage  from  the  transaction 
himself. 

The  attendance  was  bad,  and  the  acting  worse  ; 


endeavour  as  conscientiously  as  one  may,  there 's 
no  such  thing  as  performing  well  to  empty  benches. 
This  is  the  case  even  when  a  moneyed  manager  is 
responsible  for  the  salaries ;  and  the  acting  is  sure 
to  be  tamer  still  when  there  is  no  certainty  of 
anything,  but  that  the  night's  expenses  must  be 
paid,  however  slim  its  receipts  may  be. 

Sitting  at  our  breakfast-table  by  the  window  the 
following  morning,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
our  liberal  ticket-purchaser  on  the  top  of  the 
Newcastle  coach,  proceeding  homewards,  portman- 
teau by  side.  At  night,  there  was  a  very  poor 
muster  of  spectators  again  ;  and  heartily  sick  of 
Rethburton,  we  agreed  to  1  give  it  up,'  like  a  bad 
conundrum,  and  to  try  a  few  nights  at  Fulbottle 
(four  miles  away),  pending  the  arrival  of  letters 
from  manager*. 

Conveyance  thither  there  was  none,  save  that 
most  ancient  one  of  all,  denominated  '  Shanks'* 
mare ;'  therefore,  to  carry  our  indispensable  luggage, 
we  bought  what  the  Rethburton  ians  called  '  a  die  ■  k- 
ass  ; '  for  this,  the  mugger  (dealer  in  crockery)  who 
sold  it  to  us  charged  thirty  shillings  ;  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  told  afterwards,  that  he 
meant  to  have  taken  twelve,  if  we  had  '  bated  him, 
as  he  naterally  looked  for.'  Our  new  acquisition 
was  laden  with  the  male  attire,  packed  in  two 
carpet-bags,  arranged  pannier-wise  ;  two  bundles  of 
ferninine  gear  ;  a  reversible  calico  scene,  having  a 
street  painted  on  one  side,  a  garden  on  the  other  . 
and  a  black  gauze  medium  for  an  act-drop  ;  our 
scarlet  baize  curtain  being  too  heavy  to  take  with 
us.  The  wall  of  the  room  itself  was  to  serve,  as  Old 
Grainger  has  it, 4  for  parlour,  and  kitchen,  and  hall' 
The  weather  had  been  unusually  dry  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  the  river  Coquet  had  dwindled 
down  to  quite  an  inconsiderable-looking  stream, 
which  we  had  to  cross  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before  reaching  Fulbottle.  The  dick-ass  walked 
quietly  through  the  water  with  his  load  ;  the  boy 
sitting  on  the  scenery,  to  guide  the  animal,  and 
keep  the  luggage  steady  ;  the  rest  of  the  party 
tottered  tremblingly  over  a  high  rickety  bridge, 
composed  of  a  creaking  old  plank,  guarded  on 
side  only  by  a  rotten,  crumbling  hand-rail. 

The  room  in  which  we  were  to  exlubit 
long,  narrow,  and  low.  Our  gentlemen  hung  what 
scenery  we  had  brought,  then  begged  some  old 
newspapers  from  the  landlord,  which,  with  the  aid 
of  paste,  lampblack,  whiting,  and  a  pound-brush, 
borrowed  from  the  hostler,  they  speedily  converted 
into  a  representation  of  a  forest  and  four  side- 
wings.    The  wardrobe  was  then  unpacked,  and 
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laid  ready  in  two  little  dressing-rooms  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  ;  the  properties  wanted  for  the  pieces 
were  collected  together,  and  two  pounds  of  patent 
unsnuffable  candles  were  set  up ;  then  we  had  tea 
— a  welcome  refreshment  after  the  day's  fatigue. 
Next,  we  made  inquiries  about  music  :  the  master 
of  the  house  lent  us  a  fiddle,  which  he  had  taken 
from  a  traveller  long  ago,  for  a  bad  debt ;  but  he 
gave  us  to  understand  that  musicians  were  not  to 
be  had. 

Just  as  we  were  despairing  of  meeting  with  a 
fiddler,  a  young  gentleman  popped  in,  and  released 
us  from  our  dilemma  by  offering  to  play  when- 
ever he  should  perceive  that  the  action  of  the 
drama  required  incidental  music ;  and  very  skil- 
fully he  did  it  too.    The  room  was  crowded  to 
suffocation.   We  performed  Robert  Maeaire,  curi- 
ously cut  and  carved  to  suit  our  (in)-capabilities, 
and  re-christened  The  Murder  at  the  Roadside  Inn, 
or  the  Two  French  Jack  Sheppardt.    In  adapting 
the  piece  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  company,  I 
had  remorselessly  slashed  out  its  graver  portion, 
carefully  retaining  all  the  free-and-easy,  devil- 
may-care  vagabondage  of  Robert,  the  amusing 
cowardice  of  his  comrade,  Jacques  Strop,  and  as 
many  of  the  striking  melodramatic  situations  as 
our  limited  ntun  ben  would  permit.  In  consequence 
of  its  being  judiciously  curtailed,  the  drama  went 
off  excellently,  the  laughter  and  applause  that 
greeted  our  efforts  being  boisterous  enough  to  have 
satisfied  the  greediest  actor  in  the  world.  The 
violinist  gave  us  plenty  of  characteristic  music, 
iust  as  if  he  had  been  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  all 
his  life :  hurries,  when  one  rushed  on  or  off,  or  had 
the  ill-luck  to  commit  a  robbery  or  a  murder; 
chords  for  starts,  and  attitudes,  and  wonderful  situ- 
ations ;  lively  for  wedding  preparations,  and  for 
eating  and  drinking ;  a  vxUtz  and  gavotte  for  Clem- 
entine and  Robert ;  any  quantity  of  pizzicato  to  set 
off  Jacques's  tremblings  and  cowardice  ;  and  a 
charmingly  doleful  adagio  movement  at 
when  the  murderer-in-chief  was  shot  (in 
through  the  heart,  and  fell  dead  in  the 
the  stage,  and  the  horror-stricken  surviv 
actera  formed  into  a  pathetic  tableau;  his  discon- 
solate widow  kneeling  beside  him,  with  hands 
clasped,  and  eyes  raised  in  supplication  to  the 
white-washed  ceiling ;  their  amiable  son,  Charles, 
in  tears  and  sobs  behind  a  red-and-yellow  pocket- 
handkerchief  ;  and  the  police-sergeant,  Lonpy,  hold- 
ing Jacques  in  custody  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  pointing  sternly  off  to  the  inevitable 
scaffold,  looming  m  the  distance,  for  his  especial 
behoof   Lonpy  was  personated  by  the  lady  who 
had  previously  played  the  wealthy  hostess  of  the 
roadside  inn,  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  first 
act,  for  the  sake  of  a  green  pocket-book,  stuffed  to 
repletion  with  b(l)ank-notes.    Pierre,  the  waiter, 
had  been  represented  by  the  boy,  who,  according 
to  directions  given  him,  sneaked  quietly  away  as 
the  denouement  was  approaching,  to  ring  the  bell 
and  drop  the  curtain.    On  the  table  were  two 
lighted  candles ;   half-a-dozen   more   hung  up 
behind  the  wings.   These  completely  illuminated 
the  scene,  and  we  recognised  tne  awkwardness  of 
our  position  the  instant  that  the  medium  was  let 
down ;  a  medium  being  a  gauze  or  leno  curtain 
used  for  spectres,  as  in  Richard  III.,  Maria  Marten, 
&c  &c.  where  the  ghosts  remain  invisible  to 
the  audience  until  the  blue-fire  is  lighted  up  at 
the  back- wing,  and  shews  their  spectreships  off  to 
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There  we  were  ! — at  a  dead-lock,  like  the  char- 
acters in  the  Critic  The  defunct  ruffian  did  not 
like  to  make  the  first  move ;  neither  did  any  of 
the  minor  dram.  pers. ;  so  we  remained  in  statu  quo 
for  a  minute  or  longer,  the  people  in  front  enjoying 
the  joke,  and  calling  out,  pretty  nearly  in  the 
words  of  Polonius :  4  Get  up,  good  actor-man,  and 
run  away.'  While  we  were  in  this  perplexing 
predicament,  Pierre,  the  waiter,  walked  on,  and, 
like  a  sensible  fellow,  extinguished  the  obtrusive 
lights,  thus  rendering  us  invisible  to  those  on  the 
opposite  Bide  of  the  tell-tale  gauze  curtain,  This 
boy  was  to  have  danced  a  hornpipe ;  but  having  by 
chance  left  his  pumps  at  Rethburton.  our  leaning 
tragedian  apologised  for  the  enforced  omission  of 
the  dance,  and  obligingly  intimated  his  intention  of 
himself  substituting  a  song,  that  there  might  be  no 
disappointment  experienced. 

The  farce  of  The  Miser  and  hie  Man  was  to  con- 
clude the  entertainments :  a  lively  air  was  struck 
up,  and  the  comic  man  had  walked  on  to  begin, 
when,  in  the  middle  of  a  bar,  the  young  musician's 
ear  detected  the  sound  of  a  short  dry  cough  in  the 
lobby.  Whisk !  with  one  bound  he  jumped  over 
the  foot-lights,  thrust  fiddle  and  bow  into  the 
actor's  hands,  and  darted  across  the  stage  like  a 
shot  into  the  men's  dressing-room,  just  as  an 
elderly  gentleman  with  shovel-hat  and  white  neck- 
cloth poked  his  head  in  at  the  audience-end  of  the 
apartment.  The  spectators  rose,  and  respectfully 
saluted  him;  he  removed  his  hat,  and  civilly 
wished  them  good-evening  ;  then  remarked  to  the 
comedian  in  a  low,  gentle  tone :  (I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir ;  you  are  the  instrumentalist,  1  perceive.  I 
heard  the  music  as  I  was  going  by,  and  thought  my 
son  Nathaniel  must  be  here,  for  he  is  the  only 
person  resident  in  our  village  who  can  play  on  the 
violin.'  With  a  benevolent  good-night,  and  a 
profound  bow,  the  venerable  clergyman  departed, 
and  his  son  Nathaniel*  shortly  followed  him. 
After  performance,  we  walked  back  to  Rethburton, 
and  returned  next  evening,  when  another  full 
house  rewarded  our  exertions  in  a  drama  adapted 
from  The  Floating  Beacon,  and  entitled  by  us,  The 
Wild  Woman  of  the  Wreck,  which  cost  us  another 
newspaper  scene,  with  the  sky  painted  on  the  upper 
half,  and  a  ship's  bulwarks  on  the  lower.  Clad  in 
a  gray  serge  train  and  ragged  black  drapery,  1  was 
raving  away  as  the  wild  woman,  my  hair  dis- 
hevelled, and  my  arms  tossing  about  like  the  sails 
of  a  distracted  wind-mill  (for  we  had  discovered  that 
our  audience  approved  of  a  redundancy  of  action), 
to  give  proper  effect  to  the  high-flown  speech — 
'  Pity !  pity  for  Mar-r-riette !  Hear  that,  ye  raging 
winds,  and  be  still !  Hear  it,  ye  loud  thunders  !' 
(which  were  totally  inaudible,  as  we  had  not  en- 
cumbered Dick  with  the  thunder-sheet).  4  Hear  it, 
ye  darkly-gathering  clouds,  and  bid  it  dissolve  your 
elemental  horrors  to  the  blue  calm  of  one  expansive 
ether' — when,  just  as  I  had  got  to  the  '  expansive 
ether,'  a  burly  farmer,  not  meeting  with  a  money- 
taker  at  the  door,  entered,  and  handed  me  a  com 
across  the  footlights,  with :  4  Give  me  change  for  half- 
a-crown,  if  you  please,  mum  ;'  and  there  he  stood, 
the  action  of  the  drama  being  suspended  until  1 
produced  the  required  cightcenpence,  which  I  had 
to  fetch  from  the  adjoining  room — Mariette  not 
condescending  to  such  common  place  things  as 

•  That  young  gentleman  il  now  ■  curate,  and  preaches 
no  worse  a  »criuon  for  having  helped  the  strolling  players 
at  a  pinch. 
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pockets.  The  clergy  man's  son  was  with  a  party  of 
young  ladies  in  the  reserved  seats  (front  row  of 
chairs),  and  we  laid  gone  through  the  first  piece 
without  music,  when  the  hostler  introduced  a 
wandering  street  organ-man  to  enliven  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  that  he  certainly  effected,  by  grinding 
forth  the  sacred  air  of  4  0  come,  loud  anthems  let 
us  sing !'  just  as  our  low  comedian  was  going  to 
favour  his  hearers  with  Villikins  aiid  his  Dinah; 
and  very  uncomfortable  he  looked,  as  he  stood  on 
the  stage,  twirling  a  ragged  hat  about  in  his  hands, 
until  the  hymn  was  over,  and  the  grinderpest 
ignominiously  expelled. 

Again  we  slept  at  Ruthburton,  and  again  returned 
to  >  ulbottle,  to  give  a  final  performance  ;  three 
being  as  many  as  were  likely  to  pay  where  the 
population  was  so  limited  that  our  theatre  would 
(and  did)  contain  all  the  inhabitants  that  were  not 
either  too  young  or  too  old  to  attend  ;  however,  we 
consoled  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  Miss 
Kelly's  first  season  at  the  Solio  had  lasted  only  Jim 
nights. 

The  day  had  been  beautiful,  but  after  sunset  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  blew  a  hurri- 
cane. We  would  not  have  set  forth  in  such  weather 
to  walk  to  headquarters,  but  for  the  sake  of  my 
baby,  who  was  much  too  young  to  be  left  all  night 
with  strangers.  On  coming  to  the  water,  we  found 
that  though  one  boy  might  bring  a  dick-ass  there, 
two  men  and  the  boy  could  not  make  him  wade 
through  it :  persuasion  and  coaxing  were  thrown 
away  on  Dick's  stubborn  nature ;  nor  would  the 
'dull  ass  mend  his  pace  for  beating;'  and  after 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  fruit- 
less  attempts  to  make  him  cross  with  boy  and 
•  lumber,'  the  low  comedian  laying  on  lustily  with 
his  walking-stick  most  of  the  time,  it  occurred  to 
us  that  the  pitchy  darkness  so  bewildered  and 
frightened  the  poor  animal,  that  he  durst  not  try 
the  passage  of  the  Coquet.  We  were  in  an  un- 
comfortable fix,  We  could  not  walk  home  and 
carry  the  scenery  and  wardrobe ;  neither  could 
we  afford  to  abandon  them  and  obstinate  Dick 
on  the  queen's  highway ;  and,  even  though  we 
should  waive  all  consideration  of  baby— impatiently 
expecting  us — it  would  be  exceedingly  annoying 
to  be  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Jolly 
Angler*,  in  our  wet  and  muddy  condition,  anil 
with  the  probability  storing  us  in  the  lace  of  the 
house  being  closed,  and  its  inmates  in  bed  and 
asleep.  In  short,  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  neither 
stay  nor  go.  True,  we  had  heard  of  a  substantial 
stouu  bridge  two  miles  further  up  the  river,  but  we 
felt  extremely  unwilling  to  try  such  a  roundabout 
route.  Suddenly,  a  bright  thought  struck  one  of 
the  actors— Dick  might  be  carried  across!  My 
female  companion  and  I  literally  screamed  on 
hearing  this  frightful  suggestion ;  what  J  across 
that  miserable  rickety  plank,  that  creaked  and 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  very  lightest  of 
our  party.  Trust  our  husbands,  our  stage-dresses, 
and  the  dick-ass  on  that  wretched  apology  for  a 
bridge  !  In  spite  of  our  remonstrances,  the  gentle- 
men carried  the  day— and  the  donkey  ;  the  old 
plank  behaving  like  a  true  heart  of  oak,  bearing  all 
three  with  little  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
creaking  ;  and  we  had  soon  left  our  pons  asinorum 
far  behind.  By  and  by,  we  found  that  we  were 
lost  In  crossing  over  a  moor,  we  had  missed 
the  path,  and  might,  indeed,  most  likely  have 
wandered  about  on  that  '  blasted  heath '  till  day- 
light, but  for  the  approach  of  a  number  of  men 
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with  lanterns  and  ropes,  who  proved  to  be  some  of 
our  Rethburton  neighbours^  kindly  come  out  in 
search  of  us,  and  glad  to  find  us  all  alive  :  being*  so 
late,  they  feared  we  had  met  with  some  accident. 
After  all,  the  donkey  was  not  such  an  ass  as  we  j  I 
thought:  these  people  told  us  that  had  lie  tried  to 
ford  the  stream,  he  would  assuredly  have  gone  j  I 
down,  and  the  poor  lad  with  him,  without  hope  of 
rescue,  the  flood  had  risen  so  suddenly. 

Next  day,  it  was  pitiable  to  behold  the  damage 
that  hod  been  done  in  a  tew  hours;  the  Swollen ,:  :| 
turbid  river  had  flooded  the  meadows  for  many    ,  I 
miles  along  its  banks,  and  cattle,  sheep,  poultry, 
corn,  hay,  and  timber  floated  wildly  along  upon  its'  -  I 
surface.    Ureat  excitement  and  sorrow  of  course 
prevailed  in  the  district  ;  and  as  everybody  in  'the  [ 
place  seemed  to  be  connected  with  everybody  elsej' 
either  by  blood  or  marriage,  it  was  no  use  attempt-  I 
ing  to  act,  for  the  present,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  | 
this  disaster."  .. 

Idle,  perforce,  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  our  finances-  I 
began  to  fail,  and  seeing  no  reason  wfcv  Mr  Ned  I 
Selwell  should  fleece  us  of  sixteen  shillings,  and 
not  being  certain  of  his  whereabouts;  we  wrote-  a  I 
polite  request  to  his  father  for  payment  of  tbe 
debt ;  and  not  getting  an  answer,  my  companion 
and  I  resolved  to  apply  personally  to 'Mr  Selwell, 
senior,  and  (a  cola,  drizzling  rain  pouring'  on 
us  every  inch  of  the  way)  we  walked  the  •  five  | 
miles  between  Kethbnrton  and  Selwell;  nay,  we  t| 
had  so  many  detours  to  make,  owing  to  the  still  j[ 
flooded  state  of  the  roods,  that  I  may,  without 
exaggeration,  say  six  miles,  which  we  completed-  i| 
by  noon,  when  we  arrived  at  our  JouraevV  end;  j| 
and  entered  a  small  paved  yard  adjoining  tbe  back 
kitchen  of  Selwell  House,  where /two  long,  narrow  ]  I 
deal  tables,  with  forms  on, each  aide,  were  set  est  j 
for  an  al  fresco  dinner-] urt  v  ;  a  delightful  prospect,*'-  il 
and  well  calculated  to  cheer  the  spirits  or  the  j 
hard-working  agriculturists  lor  whom  the  festive  t| 
board  was  provided,   Thei  rain  now  poured  in  •il 
torrents;  and  a  farm-labouxer,  partly  shielded 
from  it  by  a  dilapidated  sack,  that  hung  over  his  i| 
shoulders,  wns  scuttling  about,  with  a  diah clout 
in  each  hand,  vainly  endeavouring,  bv  continual  \\ 
swobbing,  to  keep  tables  and  forms'  moderately  it 
dry.   From  twenty  to  thirty  of  ibis  mates  wars  j 
grouped  about  in  knots  of  threes  and  fours,  outside  j  I 
the  gates,  evidently  waiting  with  impatience  for  j 
their  toilworn  meal ;  while  a  young  lady,  with  all 
profusion  of  wiry  red  ringlets,  ami  dressed  in  a  II 
smart  like  and  white  muslin  morning- wrapper,  I 
stood  just  within  the  kitchen  door,  ladling  a  thin,  [ 
weak,  sloppy  broth,  out  of  a  large  copper  into  tin  I 
pint-cans,  which  a  wooden-clogged,  cheek-aproned,  I 
red-elbowed  servant-girl  placed,  as  fast  as  they  j 
were  filled,  on  the  well-soaked  tables.   At  a  case-  I 
ment  above  the  kitchen,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  I 
Mr  Ned's  face ;  and  he,  recognising  as  in  a  moment, 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.    The  ringleted  young  lady  [ 
received  us  superciliously  enough,  but  conde-  1 
scended  to  take  our  message  to  her  *  pa,'  and  come  1 
back  armed  with  a  falsehood,  to  the  effect,  that  we  [ 
'  had  not  paid  tits  pottage,  and  that  that  was  why  I 
**pe"  hod  not  chosen  to  answer  it.'  tl 

The  gist  of  Mr  Selwells  verbal  communication  | 
was,  that  he  '  did  not  know  where  his  son  was,  j 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pay  the  money  for  j  I 
him.'  A  refusal,  lawful,  I  daresay,  but  scarcely  [ 
kind  or  gentlemaulike.  His  daughter  had  not 
sufficient  Christian  courtesy  to  invite  us  into  tbe 
house,  to  rest  our  weary  limbs,  and  dry  our 
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saturated  garments ;  so  we  (observing  that  the 
dinner,  such  as  it  was,  was  delayed  until  our 
departure)  hurried  away  from  this  inhospitable 
abodft.  •.//•»!: 

When  the  weather  had  cleared  up,  we  were 
advised  to  try  an  entertainment  at  Pndding-bag 
(that  is,  ad  di  sac,  or  no  thoroughfare)  Wittringay, 
a  hamlet  two  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
Ful bottle.    According  to  lumbering  custom,  the 
gentlemen  adjusted  the  indispensable  preliminaries 
of  room-taking,  bill-delivering,  and  lodging-hunt- 
ing;  the  schoolmaster  kindly  gave  them  the  use 
of  iua  school-room,  gratis,  a  large  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor  of  an  ancient  cas  " 
never  resided  there,  but  generou 
rent  free,  for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  ; 
and  though  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
Wittringay,  we  deemed  ourselves  fortunate  in 
having  permission  to  act  in  it,  there  being  no 
public  building  of  any  kind,  and  for  a  wonder,  not 
even  a  public-house  to  be  seen ;  nothing  for  the 
use  of  the  Fulbottle  public,  except  a  pound  for 
strayed  cattle,  and  an  ancient  pair  of  stocks,  both 
edifices  standing  eide  by  side  on  the  green.  We 
had  been  told  that  this  was  an  '  early-to-bed  early- 
to-rise '  sort  of  place,  and  that  we  must  not  com- 
mence later  than  seven  o'clock,  nor  keep  bur 
visitors  beyond  half-post  nine;  yet  one  procras- 
tinating member  of  our   company  would  not 
get  ready  in  time,  and  it  was  past  eight  before 
we  got  to  Pudding-bag.    The  houses  were  all 
in  darkness;  almost  everybody  was  gone  to  rest, 
save  a  few  young  men,  whom  we  found  lurking 
about  at  the  Park:  gates,  in  the  desperate  hope 
that  we  might  come,  even  at  that  untimely  hour. 
These  'hailed  us  with  three  cheers,'  followed  us 
into  the  castle,  insisted  on  paring  their- sixpences, 
and  seeing  a  performance.    Their  language  was  so 
extra;  Inirrtj  as  i  to  be  nearly  unintelligible  to  us  *, 
but  we  could  not  misinterpret  their  scowling  brows 
and  clenched  fists.   We  had  kept  them  up  beyond 
their  usual  hour,  and  act  we  must  for  their 
amusement,  or  abide  the  'consequences.  There- 
fore, though,  unable  to  fit  up,  we  lighted  the 
apartment,  gave  several  recitations,  a  few  songs,  and 
the  third  act  of  Othello,  all  in  bur4  everyday  costume, 
having  neither  time  nor  opportunity  '  to  change. 
I  The  » valiant  Moor'  was  careful  to  omit  the  words 
'haply,  for  I  am  black'  (which  ho  was  not  on  this 
mTticular  occasion),  but  he  need  not  have  troubled 
himself,  for  I  am  certain  that  none  of  his  audience 
(schoolmaster  excepted)  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  for  they  laughed  yet  more  cheerily  at  his 
jealous  Tage  and  logo's  hypocritical  suggestions, 
than  they  had  done  at  the  previous  portion  of  the 
programme.    We  netted  half-a-orown  ahead ;  and 
after  announcing  a  play  for  the  following  evening, 


and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  we  went  back  to 
the  castle,  and  explained  our  houseless  position 
to  the  benevolent  schoolmaster,  who  thereupon 
straightway  invited  us  to  sup  with  him  and  his 
wife  in  their  private  apartments  up-stairs,  and 
afterwards  offered  the  boy  a  share  of  his  young 
son's  bed.  More  he  could  not  do  for  us,  than 
accommodate  us  with  a  night's  lodging  in  the 
school-room,  where,  like  Dickens's  cobbler  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  we  might  have  slept  under  the 
immense  table,  and  imagined  it  a  fbur-post  bed- 
steady  had  toot  the  chilly  appearance  of  the  stone 


apartment  on  the  floor  forbidden  us  to  cherish  such  lofty  ideas  ;  so  a 
tie,  whose  owner  mattress  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  our  good- 
■ously  allowed  it,  natural  host  having  supplied  us  with  heaps  of 


bedding,  and  lighted  a  roaring  fire,  we  enjoyed  a 
good  night's  rest  At  six  in  the  morning,  he 
aroused  us,  and  directed  us  a  very  roundabout  way 
to  the  lodging  that  had  been  taken  for  us,  so  as  to 
appear  as  if  we  had  only  just  arrived  at  Wit- 
tringay ;  for  it  would  hare  jeopardised  his  situation 
had  the  report  gone  abroad  that  poor  strolling 
players  had  been  afforded  the  shelter  of  his  roof. 

feilt  P.  if.,  and  our  runaway  partners  liad  not 
rejoined  us;  nevertheless,  wc  determined  on  per- 
forming ;  so  my  husband  hung  the  scenery  and 
seats  ;  the  boy  put  on  a  spangled  jacket,  and  went 
round  the  twen  (as  the  people  there  were  pleased 
to  call  Wittringay)  on  the  dick-ass,  giving  out 
the  prices  of  admission,  and  also  a  few  pi  ay  bills. 
Dmujtat,  slightly  altered  from  the  original, 
was  to  be  the  first  piece;  my  husband '  (though, 
the  low  comedian)  could  double  Glenalvon  and 
old  Uorval ;  still  we  were  minus  a  young  Norval 
and  a  Lord  Randolph ;  and  were  considering 
what  we  could  substitute  for  the  tragedy,  when 
two  Scotch  book-can vnssers  (traveling  for  a 
Glasgow  firm);  into  whose  hands  a  playbill  had 
fallen,  called,  and  proffered  us  seven  shillings  if  we 
would  let  them  'assist'  in  the  performance:  this 
was  a  timely  relief,  for  they  knew  every  line  of 
the  piece. 

A  brass  band  aided  us  greatly  by  playing  through 
the  town,  to  attract  customers  towards  us  before 
we  began,  and  afterwards  gave  us  their  valuable 
services,  closing  their  ears  to  offers  of  payment, 
saying  that  they 'should  have  come  to  practise  as 
they  always  did  three  times  a  week,  ana  how  they 
Bhould  see  the  play  for  nothing.'  The  room  was 
choke-full  ;  and  the  kindly  schoolmaster  officiated 
for  us  as  money-taker,  and  likewise  kept  order 
amongst  his  former  and  present  pupils,  giviug  the 
most  unruly  of  them,  every  now  and  then,  a 
roughish  tap  on  the  head  with  his  official  cane, 
raising  many  a  bump  that  would  have  puzzled  a 
phrenologist,  the  recipients  of  the  taps  taking  no 
notice  of  them  more  than  a  grumbling  'Now  then !' 


and  thanking  the  schoolmaster  for  his  kindness,  we  and  a  rub  of  the  part  affected.   Our  amateurs  did 


not  act  amiss ;  but  they  spoke  with  a  strong 
Glasgow  accent ;  and  young  Korval,  after  his  solil- 
oquy in  the  fifth  act,  introduced  the  song  of  Castles 
in  the  Air — an  anachronism,  certainly ;  though 

Scople  brought  up  in  theatrical  circles  sometimes 
o  more  ridiculons  things.  We  had  no  one  but  the 
boy  to  sustain  the  small  character  of  Anna  ;  and  as 
the  tragic  heroine  could  not  possibly  dispense  with 
a  confidante  in  whom  to  repose  her  griefs,  I  addressed 
him  as  Donald,  throwing  myself  on  his  shoulder  at 
every  fresh  burst  of  woe,  that  I  might  seize  those 
opportunities  of  prompting  him  in  the  few  sympa- 
uiclination  to  carry  our  fat,  heavy  baby  that  dis- 1  thising  lines  that  could  not  be  omitted  ;  for  Lady 
tanco  (for  this  time  we  had  brought  him'with  us) ;  |  Randolph  must  have  time  to  take  breath  between 
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repaired  to  the  lodging,  which  we  fondly  fancied 
had  been  secured  to  us.  When  we  had  knocked 
often  and  loud  enough  to  awaken  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  a  stout  woman,  in  n  large  night-cap, 
that  spread  out  round  her  face  like  a  white  glory, 
opened  the  bedroom  window,  and  coollv  informed 
us,  that  it '  being  so  lato'  [ten  o'clock  it  Certainly 
wail  they  had  given  us  up  long  ago,  and 
wo  uldnt  open  the  door  again  for  man  nor  mortal.' 
Our  three  partners  in  tribulation  took  this  much 
amiss,  and  walked  home  in  dudgeon  ;  the  poor  boy 
too  tired  to  accompany  them ;  and  wo  felt  no 
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the  fearfully  long  yarns  she  is  condemned  to 
spin.  After  every  act,  when  the  band  had 
brayed  forth  a  specimen  of  their  powers,  a  young 
fellow  stood  up  in  his  place,  on  a  form,  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  made  a  lengthy 
speech  ;  he  was  always  loudly  cheered  at  the  close 
of  his  harangues,  of  which  we  could  make  no  sense 
whatever,  they  being  delivered  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  in  the  choicest  and  broadest  Northum- 
brian. Our  friend  the  schoolmaster  afterwards 
informed  us  that  Jock  Selkrigg's  (John  Selkirk's) 
admission  had  been  paid  for,  in  order  that  he 
might  perform  the  part  of  interpreter  between  us 
and  our  audience,  there  being  many  lads  and  lasses 
in  who  no  more  understood  ue  than  if  we  had  been 
discoursing  High  Cherokee  or  Low  Dutch  ;  and  a 
very  intelligent  and  efficient  chorus  Mr  Selkrigg 
proved  himself,  frequently  drawing  tears  from 
soft-hearted  maids  and  matrons  by  his  manner 
of  telling  Home's  simple  story  as  it  progressed. 
His  occupation  ceased  with  Douglas's  untimely 
death ;  the  comic  song  and  the  sailor's  hornpipe 
needed  no  interpretation,  and  were  rapturously 
received  ;  and  the  fun  of  the  farce  of  Cherry  Bounce, 
such  as  smashing  crockery,  taking  bitter  physic, 
putting  a  lighted  candle  under  a  letter  when  a 
person  was  reading  it,  was '  obvious,' '  to  the  meanest 
capacity.'  Next  morning,  we  divided  the  cash  (two 
pounds  three  shillings  and  ninepence,  including 
the  Scotchmen's  seven  shillings)  into  three  equal 
portions ;  the  boy  was  only  entitled  to  half  a 
shore,  but  he  had  worked  so  hard,  had  been  so 
useful  and  obliging,  that  we  could  do  no  less  than 
pay  him  according  to  his  merits.  Nightly  expenses 
there  had  been  none,  except  a  small  item  for 
candles. 

Our  recreant  friends  were  astonished  to  hear  of 
our  success  of  the  previous  night,  and  claimed  their 
shares  of  its  proceeds ;  but  we  could  not  see  the 
propriety  of  acceding  to  their  demand,  and  pre- 
ferred devoting  our  money  to  pay  our  travelling 
charges  to  Whitehaven,  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
there  having  sent  us  a  stamped  letter  of  engage- 
ment. We  generously  made  our  late  partners  a 
present  of  our  two-sixths  of  the  dick-ass  ;  and  they, 
not  requiring  his  services,  sold  him  to  a  dealer  in 
birch-brooms,  at  an  alarming  sacrifice,  getting  but 
two  shillings  and  ninepence  for  the  whole  animal. 
With  this,  the  only  turfy  transaction  of  our  lives, 
terminated  our  .Lumbering  Expedition. 

VERY  OLD  IRELAND. 

One  of  the  most  curious  books  that  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  is  the  first  volume  of  The  Ancient  Laws 
of  Ireland,  lately  published  under  the  direction 
of  commissioners  such  ns  Lord  Rosse,  Dr  Todd,  Dr 
Graves,  and — so  long  as  he  was  alive  to  superintend 
it— of  that  prince  of  antiquaries,  Dr  Petrie  of  the 
Round  Towers.  It  contains  the  Scnchus  Mor,  *  The 
Great  Wisdom,'  otherwise  called  'Cain  Patraic,' 
or  Patrick's  Canon  ;  and  it  certainly  proves  one 
thing — that,  Phoenicians  or  no  Phoenicians,  Mile- 
sians or  no  Milesians,  there  was  in  Ireland  a 
seemingly  home-grown  civilisation,  and  a  system 
of  laws  which  kept  the  different  tribes  in  far  better 
order  than  the  people  over  there  have  ever  been 
kept  since.  It  is  called  Cain  Patraic,  this  old  digest 
of  the  Brehon  law — not  because  the  vermin-evicting 
saint  had  much  to  do  with  its  composition,  for  he 


found  the  laws  in  full  force,  maintained  with  all 
the  sanctions  of  Druidism.  All  he  did  was  to  wipe 
out  all  reference  to  the  old  worship,  and  to  put  in 
certain  provisions  respecting  priests  and  bishops. 
St  Patrick  is  the  almost  only  missionary  of  those, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  times,  who  respected  what  was 
true  in  the  literature  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  laboured  In  the  eyes  of  moat  of  the  old  saints, 
the  books  which  they  met  with  in  heathen  lands, 
were  inspired  by  Satan,  and  must  be  burned — the 
customs  which  they  found  were  devilish,  and  must 
be  got  rid  of.  St  Patrick  was  large-minded  enough 
to  speak  of  the  old  precedents  in  the  Irish  law- 
hooks  as  'judgments  of  true  nature,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  spoken  through  the  mouths  of 
the  Brehons  and  first  poets  of  the  men  of  Erin, 
ever  since  there  were  men  in  the  island.'  Nay, 
he  adds  :  '  The  law  of  nature  had  been  quite  right, 
except  the  faith  and  its  obligations,  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  church  and  people.' 

This  is  something  very  marvellous,  when  wc  come 
to  think  how  slow  even  the  most  advanced  nations 
have  been  in  learning  what  true  toleration  means. 
Compare  it  for  a  moment  with  the  way  in  which, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  after,  the  Sjianish 
spoke  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Mexicans. 
Here  was  a  man,  probably  a  noble  of  G-auliah  race, 
who  had  lived  for  years  a  bond-slave  in  Ireland, 
and  had  so  loved  the  people,  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  come  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  them ; 
and  earnest  as  he  was  for  his  religion,  ho  had  the 
marvellous  enlightenment  to  see  that  even  these 
outlying  heathen  had  some  truth  among  them,  and 
the  tact  to  recognise  what  was  good  in  their  system, 
simply  weeding  instead  of  destroying  what  must 
have  been  to  him  a  thoroughly  strange  crop  ;  for 
there  is  no  trace  of  Roman  law  about  this  old 
Brehon  code,  which,  modified  by  St  Patrick, 
lasted  as  the  law  of  the  Irish — and  of  not  a  few  of 
the  English — quite  down  to  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  It  is  like  the  old  German  codes  in  thai 
it  makes  everything  a  matter  of  fine  When 
a  judge  on  circuit,  after  the  English  fashion,  is  to 
be  appointed  by  one  of  Henry  VITL's  viceroys  to 
a  new  district,  the  chiefs  beg  to  know  what  is  his 
eric,  in  order  that  they  may  pay  for  him,  in  case 
their  people  *  put  him  out  of  the  way.'  And  so  it 
was  in  the  fifth  century.  St  Patrick  found  a  lew 
of  compensation  existing,  and  he  did  not  succeed 
in  altering  it.  He  attempted  to  do  so,  for  he  got 
sentence  of  death  passed  on  the  man  who,  soon 
after  his  landing,  threw  a  lance,  and  slew  his 
charioteer.  'The  man  was  put  to  death  for  his 
crime  ;  but  Patrick  obtained  heaven  for  him.' 
'  Therefore,'  quaintly  adds  the  old  commentator 
on  the  Senchus, '  as  no  one  now  has  the  power  of 
bestowing  heaven,  as  Patrick  had  that  day,  no  one 
is  put  to  death  now-a-days,  but  has  to  pay  his 
eric' 

Just  when  St  Patrick  came  over,  the  Irish 
were  overhauling  their  law-books,  with  a  view 
to  codifying.  It  was  an  age  of  Pandects  and 
Codes  ;  and  we  are  not  to  suppose  that,  cut  off 
though  they  were  from  the  Roman  world,  they 
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had  heard  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.   But  what  led  immediately  to  the 
composition  of  the  Senchus  was  a  dispute,  prob- 
ably of  long  standing,  between  Druids  and  Brenons. 
The  Druids  wanted  to  meddle  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ;  and  the  bards,  judges,  and  other 
literary  persons  stoutly  resisted  all  priestly  inter- 
ference.   Hence  the  need  of  an  authorised  code, 
to  which  each  might,  on  occasion,  appeaL  St 
Patrick  could  not  have  come  at  a  better  time.  Of 
course,  as  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  Druids,  the  other 
party  make  common  cause  with  him.  Indeed, 
Dubhthach  Mac  na  Lugair  (which  may  be  modern- 
ised into  Duffy  Mac  Lear), '  the  royal  poet  of  Erin,' 
was  a  great  ally  of  the  saint.    He,  and  Fergus, 
another  poet,  and  Rosso,  'a  doctor  of  the  Feini' 
(after  whom,  doubtless,  O'Donovan,  the  Fenian, 
named  himself),  'put  a  thread  of  poetry  around 
the  Senchus  for  Patrick,  and  explained  to  him  the 
judgments  of  previous  authors.'   The  basis,  then, 
of  Irish  law  was  compensation.    If  any  wrong  is 
done,  and  not  atoned  for,  the  sufferer,  or  his  tribe, 
has  a  '  right  of  distress '  against  the  criminal  or  his 
tribe.    This  is  exactly  like  the  New  Zealand  viu, 
the  only  difference  being  that,  whereas  the  Maoris 
.   merely  carried  out  a  sort  of  lynch-law  descending 
to  particulars,  the  Irish  plan  was  according  to  set 
rule.   The  seizure,  whatever  it  was,  was  lodged  in 
the  public  pound  ;  and  both  parties  went  off  to  the 
brehon  (judge)  to  get  the  case  settled  by  him.  Thus, 
from  being  mere  tit  for  tat,  'the  'law  of  distress' 
had  become  a  means  of  reminding  chief  and  clans- 
;   man  alike  that  wrong  could  not  be  done  with 
impunity.    '  You  knocked  my  son  down  last  week, 
and  otherwise  maltreated  him :  I  lift  these  cows  of 
yours,  not  to  make  up  for  his  broken  arm  and 
bruised  head,  but  to  teach  you  that  the  man  who 
breaks  arms  and  heads  must  come  to  justice,  and 
give  satisfaction.'    if  the  defendant  did  not  appear 
within  a  fixed  time,  the  '  distress '  (usually  cows) 
was  'sold  to  pay  expenses.'  Of  course,  the  judge 
got  some,  ana  the  rest  was  handed  over  to  the 
plaintiff.   If  he  came,  the  brehon  heard  the  case, 
examined  the  witnesses,  and  pronounced  a  sentence, 
from  which  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
systematic  appeal,  but  to  the  general  justice  of 
which,  even  in  his  troubled  times,  the  poet  Spenser 
— no  friend  to  things  Irish — bears  unwilling  testi- 
mony.   The  thing  that  surprised  him  most  was, 
that  the  decisions  of  these  unermined  judges,  sitting 
without  pomp  on  a  green  rath,  should  nave  been 
respected  as  they  were  by  the  disputants.  Natu- 
rally, there  were  features  of  its  own  in  this  Irish 
law-system.    If  the  defendant  was  a  commoner,  it 
was  enough  to  give  proper  notice  before  proceeding 
to  distrain ;  but  a  chieftain  must  not  only  have 
the  notice,  but  also  be  '  fasted  upon' — that  is,  the 
plaintiff  must  sit  at  his  doors  for  a  certain  time 
without  food — then,  if  redress  had  not  been  granted, 
he  took  a  law-agent  and  witnesses,  and  seized  his 
'distress.'   They  had  the  same  custom  in  Hindu- 
stan.   A  man  used  to  sit  fasting  at  his  debtor's 
door,  frightening  him  into  paying,  for  fear  the 
creditor  should  die,  and  pollute  the  house.  Troops 
have  in  this  way  constantly  gathered  round  the 
rajah's  door,  'sitting'  for  arrears  of  pay;  and 
the  plan  has  sometimes  been  tried  on  English 
governors,  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  unpopular 
|  taxes.    Well,  after  the  '  distress '  had  been  seized, 
it  was  in  many  cases  liable  to  a  '  stay,'  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  fixed  rules,  during  which  I 
I  time  it  remained  in  the  debtor's  hand,  the  creditor  ; 
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having  a  lien  upon  it  In  other  cases,  the  distress 
was  'immediate,'  and  the  property  seized  was  at 
once  taken  off  to  the  pound  It  is  in  the  nice 
discrimination  between  things  which  ought  and 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  seized  at  once,  that 
evidence  comes  out  of  such  a  high  state  of  civilisa- 
tion in  this  thoroughly  un-Romanised  country,  as 
must  delight  Mr  Walker  Wilkins's  heart  Ho 
asks  (in  the  Fortnightly  Review),  '  Were  the  ancient 
Britons  savages?'  and  shews  that,  if  our  grand- 
fathers erred  by  assigning  too  much  importance  to 
Druidic  culture,  we  have  got  into  the  opposite 
error  of  unfairly  undervaluing  our  forefathers.  Had 
he  looked  across  St  George's  Channel  he  would 
have  seen  a  people  who  had  chess-boards,  and  lap- 
dogs,  and  water-mills  (oi  which  he  rightly  says 
the  old  Celts  taught  the  Romans  the  use),  and 
looking-glasses,  and  all  kinds  of  weaver's  imple- 
ments, and  roads  of  three  kinds,  repaired  three 
times  a  year.  They  have  public  physicians ;  public 
'hosts,'  appointed  to  entertain  strangers  arriving 
by  sea ;  public  resting-places  for  travellers.  One 
class  of  chiefs  has  the  care  of  '  the  ever-full  caldron, 
which  is  bound  always  to  contain  the  haunch  for 
the  king,  bishop,  or  literary  doctor ;  the  leg  for 
the  young  chief,  a  steak  for  a  queen,  a  brisket  for 
a  king  opposed  in  his  government;'  and  so  on. 
Then,  of  course,  cows  may  be  distrained  at  once. 
You  probably  don't  take  all  the  man  has.  But  his 
chess-board,  his  harp,  his  raiment  for  festivals 
have  a  'stay  ;'  they  are  necessaries  of  which  he  is 
not  to  be  hastily  deprived.  So  is  his  wife's  lap- 
dogs  ;  and  so,  again,  are  his  children's  toys.  This 
considerateness  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in 
those  old  Irish  laws ;  it  is  so  utterly  unlike  the 
hardness  of  the  Roman  system,  or  the  rudeness  of 
the  Salic  and  other  Gorman  codes. 

If  children  neglect  the  charge  of  their  old  parents, 
the  inheritance  passes  to  those  who  do  what  they 
ought  to  have  done.  For  the  sick  there  is  to  be  pro- 
vided a  proper  house, '  not  a  common  cabin,  dirty  and 
snail-besmeared  ;  but  a  house  with  four  doors,  and 
with  water  running  across  the  middle  of  it'  The 
old  Irish  seem  to  have  judged  rightly,  that  in  that 
damp  climate  it  is  peculiarly  needful  to  have  one's 
dwelling  properly  wind-swept.  Tara,  the  old 
Teamhair,  where  the  Senchus  was  put  into  its 
present  shape,  was  chosen  as  the  summer  palace  of 
the  Over-king,  because  of  the  pleasant  lightness  of 
its  air.  '  The  patient,  so  housed,  has  (besides  the 
public  doctor)  proper  bedding,  plaids,  suitable  food, 
and,  above  all,  a  watcher,  to  tend  him,  and  to  take 
heed  that  dogs,  and  fools,  and  Scotos  are  not  let  in 
near  him.'  So  that  the  plan  of  village  hospitals, 
just  now  so  popular,  was  pretty  well  realised  in 
Ireland  ever  so  long  before  the  coming  of  St 
Patrick.  In  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  are  the 
provisions  for  the  care  of  mad  people.  '  Ten  cows 
is  the  fine  for  neglecting  to  maintain  a  mad  woman ; 
five  cows  for  leaving  uncared  for  the  fool  who  has 
the  power  of  amusing.'  Much  the  same  feeling 
must  have  prompted  the  enactments  with  regara 
to  slander  and  to  satirising.  Both  are  'distrain- 
able*  offences,  put  in  the  same  catalogue  as 
'  scaring  the  timid,  stripping  the  slain  in 
battle,  disturbing  the  meeting-hill,  quarrelling 
in  the  rath  (hill-fort).'  '  To  give  a  mck-namc  ; 
to  repeat  satire,  whether  for  a  visible  or  for 
a  concealed  blemish,  there  is  honour-price, 
with  three  days'  stay  for  it'  Satirising  the  dead, 
\  and  false  boasting  of  a  dead  woman,  are  equally 
|  punishable.    Of  course,  the  satire  in  these  cases  is 
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unlawful;  for  to  make'  'lawful  attire'  was  one  of 
the  chief  employments  of  the  poets;  and  drollery 
of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  "been  as  much  appreciated 
amoug  these  early  Celts  as  it  is  among  their 
descendants.  By  the  way,  the  whole  origin  of  the 
law  of  distress  is  referred  to  a  case  of  what  these 
oM  laws  call  1  satire.'  You  must  not  imagine  the 
Senchus  Mor  is  such  dry  reading  as  Coke  upon 
Lyttlcton  or  Stephen's  Statutes  at  Targe.  It  is,  like 
the  time  when  it  was  written,  full  of  wild  fancy. 
Now  we  read  about  the  early,  pre-Christian  iudges 
— how  on  Sen  Mac  Aigc's  cheek  appeared  a  blotch 
whenever  he  gave  false  judgment ;  how  Fithel 
never  judged  wrongly  because  he  had  'the  truth 
of  nature  ;  and  how  M oran's  collar  tightened  round 
his  neck,  to  warn  him  when  he  was  about  to 
decide  unjustly. 

On  turning  over  a  page  or  two,  we  find  a 
classification  of 'poets,'  according  to  their  capabili- 
ties :  *  He  is  a  chief  poet  who  can  compose  a 
quatrain  off-hand,  and  knows  the  artistic  rules  of 
poetry,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  men  of  Erin.' 
The  Ollamh  has  seven  times  fifty  stories  ;  the 
Anruth,  thrice  fifty  and  half  fifty  ;  and  so  on— and 
then  follow  catalogues  of  stories  of  cattle-liftings, 
courtships,  battles,  elopements,  and  tragic,  adven- 
tures. But  we  said  that  there  is  a  story  connected 
with  this  law  of*  distress,'  of  which  the  only  volume 
that  the  '  Brehon  Law  Commissioners '  have  as  yet 
given  us,  chiefly  treats.  The  story  is  worth  telling; 
it  gives  such  a  picture  of  the  tunes.  Fergus 
Ferglethach  (the  Grazier— so  called,  because  of  his 
many  war-horses)  went  one  day  down  to  the  sea, 
and  lay  on  the  shore,  and  slept ;  and  while  the  king 
slept,  the  fairies  carried  him  down  to  the  water. 
He  awoke,  however,  the  moment  his  feet  touched 
the  waves  ;  whereupon,  he  caught  three  of  the 
fairies,  one  in  each  hand,  and  one  between  his  arms 
and  breast ;  and  he  made  them  tell  him  how  to 
pass  under  loughs  and  pools  of  water.  So  they  told 
him  ;  warning  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  go 
under  Lough  Rudhraidhe,  which  was  in  his  own 
country.  Then  one  of  the  fairies  gave  him  his 
hood  ;  and  they  put  herbs  in  his  cars,  so  that  he 
could  pass  even  under  seas.  But  one  day  as  Fergus 
was  driving  with  Muena,  his  charioteer,  by  the 
forbidden  lough,  he  was  moved  to  pass  under  it ; 
and  therein  he  beheld  the  Hmidris,  a  frightful  sea- 
monster,  at  sight  of  which  his  mouth  became 
stretched  from  ear  to  ear,  and  would  by  no  means  go 
into  shape  again  ;  and  he  fled  out  in  fear,  and  cried 
to  Muena :  '  Of  what  aspect  am  I  ?'  And  the  chario- 
teer replied  :  '  Thy  aspect  is  not  good  ;  howbeit,  a 
little  sleep  will  make  thee  well  again.'  So 
Fergus  went  to  sleep  in  his  chariot.  Now,  it 
was  a  law  among  the  mpn  of  Eirin  that  no  man 
with  a  blemish  could  be  king  over  any  tribe. 
Therefore,  while  Fergus  slept,  Muena  went  to  the 
wise  men  of  Ulster,  and  said  :  '  Look  to  it :  whom 
will  you  choose  as  king  in  his  room  ?'  But  because 
all  loved  Fergus,  therefore  the  wise  men  did  on 
this  wise  :  they  cleared  the  king's  house,  so  that 
there  might  be  in  it  no  fools,  nor  idiots,  nor 
persons  who  would  reproach  him  with  his  blemish  ; 
and  they  ordered  that  his  bath  should  always  be 
set  with  muddy  water.  So  for  three  years,  Fergus 
knew  not  what  had  happened.  But  one  day  it 
came  to  pass  that  his  bondmaid  made  a  bath  for 
him,  and  she  seemed  to  him  to  make  it  so  slowly, 
that  he  struck  her ;  whereupon  she  turned  arid  I 
reproached  him  with  his  blemish.  So  he  slew  her 
with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  being  maddened  at  her  | 


Words ;  and  straightway  rushing  out  in  wild  bit- 
terness of  soul,  he  plunged  into  Lough  Rudhraidbe, 
where  he  stayed  a  day  and  a  night ;  and  the  lough, 
bubbled  and  seethed  as  he  fought  with  the  monster, 
and  the  noise  of  the  battle  spread  far  inland.  And 
as  his  men  were  watching,  lo !  tho  king  appeared 
on  the  surface,  holding  the  head  of  the  monster  in 
his  hand,  and  he  cried  :  '  I  am  the  survivor,  O 
men  of  Ulster  *,'  and  then,  fainting  with  his 
wounds,  he  sunk  back,  and  was  never  seen  more  ; 
but  the  lough  was  red  with  their  blood  for  a  month 
after.  From  this  marvellous  adventure,  follows  (Lb 
the  strange  way  in  which  law  and  romance  are  inter- 
mingled in  the  old  Senchus)  a  most  complicated  law- 
suit respecting  compensation  for  the  slain  servant. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  are  mixed  up  together 
law  and  legend,  curious  hints  as  to  old  manners, 
and  illustrations  of  the  '  tribal  right'  and  *  tribal 
responsibility,'  so  contrary  to  English  feelings,  yet, 
as  Mr  Mill  said,  so  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  half 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  our  ignoring  of  which  has 
caused  all  our  New  Zealand  wars,  and  many  of  our 
troubles  in  India.  M.  de  Lastnyric,  who  has  given 
a  long  notice  of  this  Brehon  law  in  the  lltvar  det 
Dew  Mondtt — a  little  strange  that  a  French  review 
should  be  the  first  to  notice  a  work  so  full  of  inte- 
rest for  us  in  England — tells  us  roundly  that  our 
not  making  allowance  for  the  Brehonish  notions 
about  law  and  land  still  prevalent  in  Ireland,  is 
the  great  cause  of  Irish  discontent.  He  calls  on 
our  statesmen  in  general,  and  on  our  Irish  secre- 
taries and  lords-lieutenant  in  particular,  to  study 
this  volume  and  its  successors,  with  a  view  of 
learning  how  Irish  people  felt  on  certain  much- 
debated  questions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  advice,  It  is 
certainly  very  interesting  for  people  in  general 
to  know  something  about  the  state  of  one  branch 
of  our  Celtic  forefathers  in  times  long  ante- 
cedent to  Christianity  and  the  influence  of 
'  Roman  civilisation.'  From  what  we  read  of 
Ireland,  we  can  form  a  pretty  good  guess  as 
to  what  was  the  '  prehistoric'  state  of  England 
— barbarism  and  'civility'  strangely  mingled — a 
state  of  society  sfngularly'like  that  or  the  so-called 
'heroic  age'  of  Greece,  only  with  much  more  of 
conrtesv,  and  a  respect  for  letters  and  hterary  men 
which  1  ms  never  been  paralleled  out  of  China.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  contrasts :  such  polish 
that  care  is  taken  that  the  debtor  is  not  stripped 
of  his  'toilet  requisites' — such  regard  for  age,  that 
a  son's  contract  without  his  father  is  set  aside  if 
the  father  is  alive— such  trilwl  'solidarity,'  that 
a  kinsman's  crime  may  be  visited  on  his  father's, 
mother's,  or  foster-father's  tribe.  It  must  have 
been  a  strange  civilisation,  doubtless  much  more 
perfectly  elaborated  in  Ireland  than  here  in 
England,  because  of  the  freedom  from  foreign  war 
and  foreign  admixture.  '  Rome'  began  to  tell  upon 
Britain  before  we  had  well '  codified'  our  laws,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  Rome's  influence 
on  these  early  peoples  was  certainly  not  for  good. 
Well,  there  it  grew  up,  like  the  Mexican  or  Peruvian, 
a  home-grown  civilisation,  very  good  for  its  own 

Surposes,  but  unable  to  stand  the  fierce  assaults  of 
Norseman  and  Norman.  So  it  grew  up  ;  and  here 
is  the  record  of  what  it  was — the  manuscripts 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  clearly 
bond-fide  copies  of  the  originals  ;  for  the  text  is  in 
the  oldest  Erse,  which  had  become  a  dead  language 
by  the  eighth  century,  when  the  first  gloss  was  writ- 
ten ;  and  that  gloss  itself  required,  four  hundred 
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years  after,  &  second  commentary  to  make  it 
intelligible.  Not  many  will  care  to  wade  through 
the  volume  put  forth  by  the  commissioners.  With 
the  Irish  oil  one  aide,  and  the  Btiff  translation 
opposite  to  it,  it  certainly  Looks  forbidding ,3  but 
for  all  that)  everybody  should  knew  what  the 
Brehon  law  is,  and  how  it  got  its  present  form, 
and  how  1  it  proves  twto  things;  first,  by  the  very- 
fact  of  its  existence,  that  St  Patrick  was  a  far  better 
and  more  sensible  missionary  than  almost  any 
atwh—a  man  whose  example  we  might  find  it  good 
to  follow  in  China,  for  instance,  or  m  India  ;  next, 
that,  whatever  the  natives  may  have  become  alter, 
during  their  long  and  desperate  struggle  for  life 
and  land,  they  certainly  were  very  far  from  being 
'savages'  when  first,  in  436  or  thereabouts,  St 

~  peaceful  and  ooncilia- 
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IS  WYES  CHAPTERS.— CHAFTEB  III. 

He  was  a  very  small,  lean  man,  dressed  in  clothes 
too  large  for  him — a  cast  suit  of  the  doctor's  appar- 
ently. He  was  dark-skinned,  with  ugly,  compressed 
features,  and  a  villainous  low  forehead.  He  wore 
no  wig,  and  his  hair  being  closely  cropped  all  over 
his  head,  looked  like  a  tight-fitting  dust-coloured 
skull-cap.  But  for  a  lively  glitter  now  and  then 
in  his  little  black  eyes,  restless  under  his  thick, 
straggling,  scowling  brows,  his  face  would  have  been 
wholly  without  intelligence  :  dull,  and  doltish,  and 
animal,  as  though  he  pertained  to  a  lower  class  of 
creation.  ,'  /     .,  . 

'How  dare  you  intrude  here?'  demanded  the 
doctor  fiercely.^'  ■ >  -, 

'  Sure  it  was  very  lonely  sittin'  there  by  myself ; 
and  I  heard  his  honour  talkin',  and  sure  I  knew 
his  honour  well.'  The  man  spoke  with  a  strong 
Irish  accent :  his  voice  was  very  harsh  and  hoarse, 
and  he  accompanied  his  speech  with  unsteady 
gestures.  1 '  :  tv  ••!•« 

4  You  know  me  V  said  Mr  Selwyn  with  surprise. 

\  Sure  your  honour's  never  forgotten  Thady 
Cassidy ;'  the  mau  touched  hi3  forelock  as  he  spoke. 
'  And  haven't  I  seen  your  honour,  Mr  Selwyn,  air, 
many 's  the  time,  at  my  Lord  March's  stables,  at 
Newmarket  And  they  said  I 'd  played  foul  with 
the  drink  of  the  roan  mare,  sir,  and  lost  his  lord- 
ship the  "race.  Don't  believe  them  blackguards 
and  their  dirty  lie*,  air.  Didn't  they  get  me  turned 
away  from  my  place  ;  and  haven't  they  tried  hard 
to  ruin  a  poor  lad  that  niver  did  harm  to  livin' 
creature  ?  I  niver  touched  the  mare's  drink,  your 
honour— Heaven's  my  witness.  Sure  your  honour 
isn't  one  to  believe  their  lies,  and  help  take  away 


a  poor  boy's  character.    There  was  niver  a  boy  in 

them  Htsbles  that  worked  harder  than  Thady  |       presarve  me  afterwards? 


of  them  vials  broke  in  the  other  room.  Sure  and 
how  did  I  know  how  it  broke  ?  'Twos  the  devil 
inside  it,  like  enough.  A  big  ugly  snake,  he  was, 
that  wanted  to  turn  round,  may  be,  and  niver  gave 
a  thought  to  the  glass  at  his  side.  To  think  of 
wastin*  good  usquebaugh  upon  such  a  creature  as 
that !  The  ugly  thief  that  had  got  drunk  with  it 
too  ;  and  couldn't  move  for  the  drink  !  I  but  ju^t 
put  my  lips  to  it—as  good  usquebaugh  as  ever  I 
tasted-  The  more 'a  the  pity  to  waste  it  upou  such 
a  thief  of  the  world  as  that.  And  you're  not 
aayin'  I  in  drunk,  doctor,  darlin' :  don't  say  the 
word  now,  don't.  It 's  myself  that  knows  it 's  not 
the  true  thing,  anyhow.' 

'  1  Vou'  drunken  sc6undrel ;  ft  was  only  yesterday 
you  did  the  same  thing  :  you  're  for  ever  breaking 
the  vials—you  H  ruin  my  collection.' 

•  How  was  I  to  know  it  wasn't  oil  or  water,  if  I 
didn't  put  my  lips  to  it  i  Sure  it 's  waste  of  good 
liquors  to  give  it  them  varmin  in  the  bottles  ;  and 
it's  temptinJ  a  poor  boy  to  leave  him  alone  in  such 
company  :  what's  he  to  do,  but  to  get  lookin'  here, 
and  feelin*  there,  and  tastin'  t'other.  Is  it  right 
them  creatures  should  have  all  the  drinkin',  and  a 
tidy  boy,  like  myself,  all  the  lookin'  on  ?  No — 
divil  a  bit-it  isn't  fair,  at  all,  at  all' 

<  The  fellow  likes  body  in  his  drink,  apparently,' 
said  Mr  Selwyn. 

'  Ah,  then,  and  it  'b  his  honour,  Mr  Selwyn,  will 
give  mc  the  character.' 

'Not  I,  fellow.  I'm  not  clear,  but  I  think  I 
heard  something  of  you  at  Newmarket,  though  I 
did  not,  I  own,  recognise  you  for  the  same  man 
when  I  saw  you  on  Monday  last,  "The  biggest 
scoundrel  in  the  stables  "—was  that  what  they  said 
of  you  at  Newmarket,  Mr  Cassidy  ? ' 

•  Sure,  your  honour,  no  ;  that  was  Tim  Mahony, 
or  may  be  Pat  Delane.  Sure  your  honour  won't 
believe  that  of  a  poor  Connaught  boy — a  sober, 
honest,  hard-workin'  boy  like  myself.' 

•  I'll  be  no  more  troubled  with  you  ;  I  Ve  done 
with  you,'  cried  the  doctor.  '  You  shall  quit  my 
house  ;  you  shall  go  into  the  streets— where  you 
will.' 

The  man  shook  his  head  with  a  cunning  leer. 
'No,  doctor,  darlin',  I'll  never  leave  ye.  Could  vou 
think  it  of  me  ?  vVhy,  what  an  ungrateful  thief 
I'd  be !  Didn't  you  help  mc  in  my  trouble  ?  Sure 
and  I  thought  there  was  an  end  of  Thady  Cassidy 
for  ever,  when  that  blackguard  tied  the  rope  round 
my  neok  ;  but  your  honour  was  one  too  many  for 
him.  And  will  I  leave  your  honour  ?  Niver  "s  the 
word.  Your  honour  would  not  wish  it.  It 's  your 
faithful  servant  I  '11  be,  for  ever.' 

1 1  don't  want  your  service,  scoundrel.' 
'Ah!  but  your  honour  hasn't  the  choice  ;'  and 
the  man's  face  was  lit  up  with  a  sly  grin.    '  Why 
did  you  bring  me  back  to  life,  without  a  word  as 
to  whether  I  d  like  it  or  no,  if  it  wasu't  to  care  for 

Sure  I'll  niver  leave 


Sure  your  honour 's  the  man  that  knows 

■•ill  • 

Muspratt, 


Cassidy 
it  well ' 

'You're  drunk,  sirrah,'  cried  Mr 
starting  up. 


our  honour :  how  could  I  be  so  ungrateful  ? 
Hasn't  your  honour  been  a  mother  to  me,  and  given 
me  life  a  second  time  ?  Faith,  'twas  more  than  my 
mother  could  do,  was  that  same  :  she  niver  was 
sober  enough— rest  her  soul — poor  woman.  And 


•  Don't  say  the  word,  doctor,  darlin','  the  man  would  your  honour  now  be  for  desartin'  mc?  Sure 
urged,  putting  his  hands  together  beseechingly,  your  honour  couldn't  think  of  it,  and  Thady 
•  It  was  the  poorest  drop  as  ever  man  took.   One  I  Cassidy  isn't  the  boy  that  would  be  lettiu'  your 
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honour  do  it,  if  you  wanted  it  niver  so.  You'll 
have  a  faithful  servant  for  ever  by  your  side,  doctor, 
darlin',  henceforth,  anyhow.  Thady  Cassidy  will 
niver  leave  ye.' 

Mr  Muspratt  moved  about  in  his  chair  uneasily. 

'Upon  what  charge  were  you  condemned,  Mr 
Cassidy?  'Twas  for  no  trespass  against  my  Lord 
March,  I  trust  V  said  Mr  Selwyn. 

4  Would  /  hurt  his  lordship  ?  Does  your  honour 
think  it  of  me  ?  Sure  it's  months  since  I  left  his 
lordship's,  and  came  to  London.  And  thin — the 
lying  spalpeens— they  said  I  stole  a  sheep.' 

1  And  you  didn't ?' 

*  Save  your  honour,  'twas  but  a  lamb!  Why 
would  I  be  stealin'  a  sheep,  I 'd  like  to  know  ? 
'Twas  croasin'  Tothill  Fields,  I  was,  and  I  heard 
the  poor  thing  bleatin'.  How  could  I  bear  to  hear 
it?  So  I  took  the  "creature  in  my  arms,  to  help 
find  its  dam  for  it ;  but  I  couldn't  And  thin  I 
brought  it  home  wid  me ;  and  them  Bow  Street 
scoundrels  came  after  me,  and  they  said  I  stole  it, 
the  dirty  vagabonds ;  and  they  tried  me  for  it,  and 
found  me  guilty,  bad-luck  to  them.  Faith,  it 's  like 
a  dream  to  think  of  now !  Twas  hard  upon  a  poor 
boy  they  were,  that  had  done  no  harm  at  aD,  at 
alL  And  thin— to  think  of  it ! — I  stepped  into  the 
cart — there  was  others  there  beside  me ;  mighty 
easy  they  took  it  too,  as  though  hangin'  were  no 
such  great  matter  after  all,  and  smart  they  were, 
with  ribbon  to  tie  their  hair,  and  powder  on  it,  and 
plated  buckles  to  their  shoes,  and  a  ruffle  to  their 
wrists ;  and  the  chaplain  came  too,  a  soft-spoken, 
comfortin'  man  he  was,  only  I  couldn't  hear  him 
well  for  the  rumblin'  of  the  cart,  and  the  roarin' 
of  the  crowd,  and  'twas  bad  I  felt ;  and  oh,  Thady 
Cassidy,  I  said,  poor  boy,  it's  over  wid  ye  now 
anyhow !  And  my  hand  trimbled  so,  I  niver  saw 
the  like;  do  what  I  would.  I  couldn't  hinder 
it  And  thin  a  purty  girl — bless  her  sweet  face — 
gave  me  a  posey  to  hold  in  one  hand,  and  some  one 
pushed  a  Prayer-book  into  the  other,  and  thin  they 
bade  me  God-speed  1  We  stopped  on  the  way,  to 
drink  a  sip  from  St  Giles's  bowl ;  but  I  hadn't 
much  heart  for  the  drink — it  niver  went  so  much 
'gainst  my  stomach.  But  the  chaplain — he  was  a 
civil  gentleman— he  took  my  share.  Sure  'twas 
very  welcome  he  was.  Such  a  wet  mornin*  too, 
ana  the  long  journey  it  was,  and  thin  I  thought 
my  turn  would  niver  come ;  and  cold  I  was  wid 
my  hands  tied  together  in  the  small  of  my  back, 
waitin'  for  the  cart  to  go  from  under  me. — What 
thin  ?  Sure  I  can't  tell  your  honour  now.  There 
was  lighted  candles  and  sparks,  and  bright  red 
clouds  dancin'  before  my  eyes ;  and  thin  there  was 
pins  and  needles  all  over  me,  and  the  doctor  pour- 
in'  hot  water  on  me,  and  blisterin'  the  nape  of 
my  neck,  and  rabbin'  me  with  hot  flannels,  and 
lettin'  blood  from  my  arm ;  and  O  the  trouble 
I  gave  him,  and  the  pain  it  was  to  me !  And 
will  I  ever  forget  it  ?  and  will  I  ever  quit  him  ? 
Sure  it's  Thady  Cassidy  is  his  faithful  servant  for 
ever.' 

The  doctor  groaned.   Mr  Selwyn  smiled. 

'  Are  you  satisfied  V  asked  Mr  Muspratt 

'  Really,  a  very  charming  story.  Our  friend  has 
quite  a  genius  for  narrative.' 

'  Will  you  take  him  for  your  body-servant,  Mr 
Selwyn  V  asked  the  doctor  grimly. 

*  Thank  you — no.  I  couldn't  think  of  depriving 
your  collection  of  so  singular  a  specimen.' 

*  Of  what  use  is  he  to  me  now  V  demanded  the 
surgeon  with  a 


'  Indeed,  I  hardly  know.  In  spite  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  you  can  hardly  dissect  a  living  man,  I 
presume.' 

'  It  would  afford  much  carious  study,  however/ 
observed  Mr  Muspratt  meditatively. 

*  You 've  been  indiscreet,  I  fear,  my  dear  sir ;  you 
have  been  really  quite  thoughtless.  If  it  was 
indeed  necessary  to  preserve  our  criminal  friend, 
would  it  not  have  done  to  have  had  him  staffed,  or 
to  have  enclosed  him  in  a  spirit-vial  ?  In  either  of 
those  forms,  I  think  he  would  have  proved  almost 
as  engaging  as  at  present.  Charmed  as  I  am  with 
his  society  now,  I  have  no  doubt  my  friends  would 

S've  me  credit  for  preferring  him  as  I  saw  him  on 
-  _onday  last,  after  Mr  Ketch  had  operated  upon 
him.  I  did  not  then  know  now  very  clumsily 
and  incompletely  that  worthy  had  performed  his 
functions.  About  the  defunct,  there  is  ever  a 
charm  and  an  interest — not  to  mention  an  exquisite 
repose  of  manner.  Would  we  could  say  as  much 
for  the  living  1 ' 

Mr  Cassidy  glanced  from  the  doctor  to  his 
visitor ;  it  was  only  in  part  he  comprehended  the 
bearing  of  Mr  Selwyn's  observations.  In  a  puzzled 
way,  he  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  closely  clipped 
head. 

'  Would  he  have  me  stuffed,  thin  ?  Faith, 
'twould  be  hard  upon  the  poor  boy.  Am  I  a 
bird  or  a  beast,  thin,  that  I'm  to  be  stuffed  ? '  he 
asked. 

'A  beast,  Mr  Cassidy,  decidedly,  if  you  will 
insist  upon  my  opinion,'  said  Mr  Selwyn. 

'  Put  me  in  a  bottle  thin,  like  them  snakes  and 
monsters  on  the  shelf  yonder,  and  fill  me  up  with 
usquebaugh,  and  leave  the  cork  out,  that  I  may 
take  a  drink  whin  I 'm  thirsty — I  '11  not  complain 
so  much  about  that ;  but  for  stuffin'  me,  sure  it 's 
dry  dull  work  at  the  best ' 

Mr  Muspratt  rose.  '  Enough  of  this.  Leave  the 
room,  sirrah.  I  forbade  your  entering  this  apart- 
ment' . 

'  Sure  I  '11  go,  doctor,  darlin','  said  Mr  Gissidy ; 
'it's  your  faithful  servant  you're  speakin'  to. 
It  was  no  offence  I  meant  I'll  be  quiet  as  a 
lamb*  

'  As  the  lamb  you  stole,'  suggested  Mr  Selwyn. 

'Ah!  your  honour  knows  that  same  was  a 
bleatin'  beast,  and  the  trouble  it  brought  me  to, 
bad-luck  to  it — I'm  gone,  doctor,  darlin' — I'm 
gone.'   And  Mr  Cassidy  withdrew. 

'Are  you  satisfied,  Mr  Selwyn!'  asked  the 
doctor. 

'  Perfectly ;'  and  Mr  Selwyn  resumed  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  gloves,  and  prepared  to  depart  '  How 
can  I  ever  repay  you  for  the  entertainment  you 
have  afforded  mer  he  asked  as  he  stood  at  the 
door. 

'By  never  coming  near  me  again,'  the  doctor 
answered  quickly. 

'  My  dear  sir,  the  price  is  far  beyond  my  means. 
You  overrate  my  powers  of  forbearance  ;  you  ask 
me  to  do  that  which  is  clearly  impossible.' 

<I  need  have  patience!'  exclaimed  Mr  Mus- 
pratt 

'  Of  course^  patience— a  virtue  especially  neces- 
sary to  medical  men.'  He  pronounced  the  word 
patients.  Mr  George  Selwyn  was  the  maker  of 
many  jokes,  good  and  bad. 

He  tripped  lightly  down  Mr  Muspratt's  door- 
steps, ana  took  his  seat  in  his  sedan-chair.  '  To  Mr 
Walpole's,  Arlington  Street,'  he  said,  and  he  was 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  hard  upon  Mr  Muspratt   Why  should 
liie  recluse,  studious  life  be  thus  disturbed  and 
invaded  ?   First,  by  this  terrible  Irishman,  whom 
lie  had  restored  to  life,  and  who,  therefore,  with 
droll  logic,  insisted  upon  his  right  thenceforward — 
for  ever— to  sustenance  at  the  hands  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  secondly,  by  Mr  George  Selwyn,  whose  | 
gay  presence  seemed  so  strangely  out  of  place  in 
the  doctors  dusty,  dreary  rooms  in  Great  Newport 
Street ;  whose  quips  and  levities  found  fitting 
echoes  at  the  clubs  and  chocolate-houses,  the 
drums  of  women  of  quality,  and  the  haunts  of 
fashion  ;  but  in  Mr  Muspratt's  museum,  amid  the 
curiosities  of  comparative  anatomv,  had  an  effect 
sufficiently  incongruous.  And  Mr  Selwyn  returned 
to  Great  Newport  Street  again  and  again.  His 
sedan-chair  was  often  at  the  doctor's  door.   He  was 
charmed  ;  he  had  found  a  man  upon  whom  his 
jokes  fell  utterly  dead,  who  never  even  affected 
to  understand  them — but  ignored  them,  stepped 
over  without  seeing,  and  passed  them  by.   It  was 
a  new  sensation  to  Mr  Selwyn.   He  began  to 
weary  of  the  applauded  jest,  especially  as  he  knew 
by  experience  the  loudest  applause  came  generally 
from  the  man  who  the  least  comprehended  what 
he  applauded.  To  the  conventional  jester,  applause 
is  as  the  air  he  breathes :  withhold  your  laughter, 
and  bitter  chagrin  possesses  him  wholly.    But  Mr 
Selwyn  flattered  himself  he  was  not  a  conventional 
jester.  His  sallies  would  be  as  happy,  he  fancied, 
in  the  solitude  of  a  dungeon  as  in  the  most 
crowded  salon.    His  pleasantries  were  for  his  own 
pleasure.   Bystanders  might  laugh  if  they  listed  ; 
it  was  nothing  to  him.    He  could  dispense  with 
their  laughter  as  with  their  presence.    So,  for  the 
moment,  he  amused  himself  in  the  society  of  Mr 
Muspratt ;  and  chatted  and  bantered  after  his  usual 
serious  facetious  fashion. 

Strange  that  Mr  Muspratt  should  tolerate  such  a 
visitor.    Was  the  doctor  not  often  tempted  to  deny 
himself,  or  to  lead  Mr  Selwyn,  instantly  on  his 
arrival,  back  to  his  sedan-chair,  bidding  him  come 
no  more  to  Great  Newport  Street  ?  The  doctor  was 
not  a  meek  man  in  general.     He  was  dreamy, 
abstracted,  absorbed,  yet  he  evinced  at  times  "a 
studious  man's  irascibility.    He  bore  with  Mr 
Selwyn,  however  :  not  much  comprehending  him, 
regarding  him  with  a  sort  of  half-scornful  amaze- 
ment, as  a  specimen  of  a  kind  of  creature  he  had 
not  met  with  before  :  not  valuable,  you  understand, 
but  new,  and  therefore  worth  pinning  on  to  a  cork, 
as  it  were,  and  contemplating  now  and  then  at 
leisure  moments,  with  a  view  to  classification  and 
determination  of  nature  and  habits.    It  is  possible, 
too,  that  there  lingered  about  the  doctor  a  sort  of 
unconscious  reverence  for  Mr  Selwyn's  social  posi- 
tion. Medical  science  had  not  long  taken  rank  as 
a  great  thing  ;  the  world  had  only  recently  sjfreed 
to  regard  the  faculty  with  favour.    The  doctor  of 
the  period  had  only  of  late  date  shaken  himself 
free  of  degrading  connection  with  the  barber,  the 
quack,  the  astrologer.    It  might  be  that  Mr  Mus- 
pratt, though  sturdy  and  steadfast  enough  as  to 
other  matters,  and  not  especially  nice  as  to  what  he 
said,  or  to  whom  he  said  it,  hesitated  about  openly 
affronting  so  grand  a  gentleman  as  Mr  Selwyn 
—the  associate  of  the  aristocracy,  the  intimate 
I  friend  of  the  great,  the  member  of  parliament  for 
the  doctor's  native  city  of  Gloucester,  and  a  place- 
I  holder  under  government    To  dud  with  him 


simply  and  curtly  was  one  thing,  but  to  shew  him 
to  the  door,  and  bid  him  begone  about  his  business, 
was  another  and  a  different— rather  more  than  the 
doctor  was  prepared  to  undertake,  in  short  For 
these  mixed  reasons,  though  he  withheld  his  vote, 
and  stoutly  outspoke  his  objection  to  place- 
holding,  and  would  rather  have  been  without  such 
visits,  Mr  Muspratt  endured  the  incursions  of  Mr 
George  Selwyn. 

A  greater  source  of  discomfort  and  uneasiness  to 
Mr  Muspratt  arose  from  the  conduct  of  his  patient, 
Mr  Cassidy.  This  man  had  firmly  planted  himself 
in  the  doctor's  household ;  all  efforts  to  outroot  him 
were  in  vain.  He  proclaimed  himself  Mr  Muspratt's 
servant  for  life,  and  maintained  that  no  month's 
warning,  or  notice  to  quit,  was  applicable  to  his 
case.  The  doctor  having  given  him  life,  was  bound 
to  give  him  wherewithal  to  sustain  that  life.  In 
return,  he  was  willing  to  render  such  service  as  he 
could.  But  by  this  feudal  sort  of  arrangement, 
the  doctor  was  a  positive  loser.  Not  only  were 
Mr  Cassi civ's  services  altogether  superfluous  and 
valueless,  hut  his  conduct  was  ruinously  detri- 
mental to  Mr  Muspratt's  interests.  Mr  Cassidy's 
partiality  for  ardent  spirits  amounted  to  an  absolute 
passion  ;  he  was  seldom  sober ;  whatever  he  laid 
hands  upon,  he  as  certainly  broke;  his  dealings 
with  the  doctor's  museum  and  collections  were  of 
the  most  desperate  character;  his  inability  to 
discriminate  between  spirits  of  wine  and  usque- 
baugh betrayed  him  on  the  one  hand  into  a  con- 
tinuous state  of  intoxication,  and  on  the  other,  into 
committing  the  most  ruthless  ravages  upon  his 
patron's  vials.  Then  a  winning  suspicion  had  taken 
hold  of  him ;  he  fancied  that  the  doctor  in  some 
way  contemplated  getting  the  better  of  and 
betraying  him.  He  conceived  there  was  an  inten- 
tion to  evade  his  claim  for  support,  and  to  turn 
him  adrift  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  He 
bestirred  himself,  therefore,  to  counteract  and 
defeat  these  supposititious  designs.  He  kept  un- 
ceasing watch  upon  Mr  Muspratt  and  his  move- 
ments. When  the  doctor  left  the  house,  he  was 
followed  by  a  sort  of  uncomely  shadow  in  the  form 
of  his  faithful  servant,  Thady  Cassidy,  armed  with 
a  bludgeon,  and  looking  uncommonly  like  a  foot- 
pad, or  at  the  best,  a  bailiff.  While  attending  to 
his  patients  at  St  Bartholomew's,  or  lecturing  the 
students,  the  doctor's  servant  was  waiting  for  him 
at  the  door  of  the  hospital,  looking  eagerly  for  his 
egress  again.  In  his  own  house,  Mr  Muspratt's 
tormentor  was  ever  at  his  elbow?  leering  at  and 
nodding  to  him,  by  way  of  assuring  him  that  any 
attempt  to  escape  surveillance  would  be  utterly 
vain.  Of  course  a  word  spoken  to  the  officers  of 
justice  would  have  consigned  Mr  Cassidy  to  New- 
gate and  the  sharp  mercies  of  Tyburn  Tree,  again  ; 
but  Mr  Muspratt  could  not  bring  himself  to  adopt 
such  a  course,  even  if  he  was  quite  aware,  which 
was  doubtful,  that  so  speedy  and  effectual  a  remedial 
measure  was  within  his  reach,  Meanwhile,  it  must 
be  said  of  him,  that,  contemplating  his  servant, 
and  writhing  as  he  was  apt  to  do  under  the  afflic- 
tion of  his  presence,  Mr  Muspratt  was  apt  to 
fidget  about  with  his  lancets  a  good  deal,  as  though 
beset  sometimes  with  sore  vivisectional  temptations 
in  regard  to  Mr  Cassidy. 

But  the  doctor  had  his  occupations  and  distrac- 
tions. He  had  mounted  a  hobbyhorse,  and  was 
taking  a  good  gallop  upon  it  His  hobbyhorse 
was  oi  a  therapeutical  character,  so  to  speak ;  was 
in  keeping  with  its  rider's  professional  position. 
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Mr  Muspratt  was  studying  strangulation  as  a 
disease  ;  its  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  core.  His 
success  in  the  case  of  Mr  Cassidy  (its  results  had 
been  so  inconvenient)  had  been  almost  enough  to 
deter  him  from  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
inquiries.  But  Mr  Muspratt  was  possessed  by 
an  insatiable  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge. 
He  was  prepared,  if  need  was,  to  offer  up  his 
domestic  peace  and  comfort  upon  the  altar  of 
science.  He  sought  other  patients  who  had  suffered 
as  Mr  Cassidy  had  suffered — there  was  no  lack  of 
them  in  those  days.  Justice  then  sat  with  a 
bundle  of  halters  in  her  lap,  and  dispensed  them 
liberally  to  the  culprits  brought  before  her.  Hardly 
a  morning  passed  but  a  cart  was  driven  away  from 
Newgate,  and  a  wretched  group  of  victims  rode 
backwards  up  Holborn  Hill,  *to  dance  the  Pad- 
dington  frisk,'  as  the  phrase  was,  or  'to  die  like  a 
trooper's  horse,'  that  is,  with  their  shoes  on  their 
feet,  at  Tyburn  Tree.  They  rode  backwards,  as 
some  held,  to  increase  the  ignominy  of  their  «pun- 
ishment ;  but  perhaps  it  was  for  a  more  merciful 
reason:  to  conceal  from  them  up  to  the  last 
moment  the  view  of  the  clumsy  structure — the 
three  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  with  three 
transverse  beams  laid  over  them— the « Three-legged 
Mare,'  upon  which  they  were  to  suffer.  Let  the 
curious  in  such  matters  turn  to  Hogarth's  plate  of 
'Tom  Idle  going  to  Execution'  for  an  idea  of 
London's  way  of  dealing  with  its  criminal  classes  a 
century  ago. 

Mr  Muspratt  was  now  constantly  at  Tyburn  in 
the  early  mornings.  The  law,  its  own  particular 
demands  satisfied,  affected  an  interest  in  medicine. 
The  strangled  malefactor  was  handed  over  to 
Surgeons'  Hall,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  by  virtue  of  a 
special  act  of  parliament  Surgeons'  Hall  was  thus 
furnished  with  more  'subjects  than  it  well  knew 
what  to  do  with.  At  Surgeons'  Hall,  our  friend 
Vicesimus  Muspratt  was  an  influential  personage. 
The  expression  of  a  wish,  and  a  little  adroit 
management  on  his  part,  and  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty about  now  and  then  conveying  a  subject  from 
Tyburn  to  Great  Newport  Street,  instead  of  straight 
to*  Surgeons'  Hall.  Of  course,  the  subject  eventu- 
ally found  its  way  to  Surgeons'  Hall ;  at  any  rate, 
a  subject  did.  The  surgeons  were  not  particular  as 
to  identity  ;  for  their  purposes,  one  malefactor, 
or  one  subject,  was  as  good  as  another.  Subjects 
were  becoming  a  drug.  The  resurrection-men  were 
complaining  loudly  of  the  falling-off  in  their  trade, 
and  of  the  legislative  interference  with  the  simple 
dealings  of  honest  men.  They  looked  eagerly  out 
for  business.  A  wink  from  a  medical  gentleman 
was  very  intelligible  to  them,  and  quickly  brought 
about  important  results.  So  it  happened  that 
while  one  Thady  Cassidy  was  deemed  to  have  been 
duly  operated  upon  by  the  knives  and  lancets  of 
the  profession  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  exposed  after- 
wards, according  to  custom,  to  the  gaze  of  a  marvel- 
ling and  slightly  horrified  multitude,  another  Thady 
Cassidy  was  walking  about  alive  and  well,  and 
abominably  mischievous,  on  the  premises  of  Mr 
Muspratt. 

For  some  time,  the  doctor  did  not  have  such 
another  success.  Various  attempts  at  resuscitation 
upon  various  subjects  proved  altogether  abortive. 
The  doctor  began  to  despair.  Was  it  all  mere  acci- 
dent ?  he  asked  himself.  He  measured  Mr  Cassidy, 
and  weighed  him,  and  tested  his  respiratory  powers, 
and  the  action  of  his  heart.  He  looked  out  for 
subjects  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
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case  of  Mr  Cassidy.  He  wanted  to  arrive  at  a 
system — to  establish  laws,  and  fix  principles.  He 
meditated  a  treatise  upon  the  Economy  of  Strangu- 
lation ;  but  as  yet  he  found  himself  deficient  in 
material  for  such  a  work 


The  Novel,  Brought  to  Light,  now  finished,  u&Z 
be  followed,  in  January  1867,  by  another  Original 
Serial  Talk,  by  the  Author  of  Lady  Flavja,  entitled 

LORD  ULS WATER. 


The  extra  Christmas  Double  Number  0/ Chambers's 
Journal,  entitled 

UP  AND  DOWN  MONT  BLANC, 

contains  tlief allotting  stories  told  liy  Uie  traveller*  at  the 
Qrands  Mulets : — 

The  Guide's  Story. 
Uncle  Roderic. 
Captain  Grainger. 
A  Oat  s-paw. 

Our  Brush  with  the  Pirates. 
The  Storm-Light  of  Haklarsholm. 
The  Friendly  Meeting. 
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WINTER'S  HARVEST. 

Peas  and  bloe  is  the  broad,  broad  sky — 
Cold  and  hard  as  a  sapphire  stone  ; 
The  flowers  are  all  of  them  frozen  and  black, 
And  we  seem  left  alone. 

Now  Summer's  toil 

Is  Winter's  spoil, 
And  the  leaves  are  gathering  in. 

The  poplar's  turned  to  a  pillar  of  gold  ; 
The  alder's  crimson  and  dead  ; 
The  beech  is  brazen  and  glowing  ; 
The  sycamore's  rusty  red. 

The  glory's  gone ; 

The  year  fades  on  ; 
And  the  leaves  are  gathering  in. 

In  the  cold  and  peaceful  sunshine, 
The  dead  leaves  fill  the  skies. 
Floating,  floating,  drifting. 
Like  golden  butterflies. 

For  Summer's  toil 

Is  Winter's  spoil ; 
Time's  harvest  is  gathering  in. 
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MY  CABIN  MATES  AND  BEDFELLOWS: 

A  SKETCH  OP  LIFE  OX  THE  COAST  OP  AFRICA. 

I  was  idly  sauntering  along  the  only  street  in 
Simon's  Town  one  fine  day  in  June,  when  I  met 
my  little,  fat,  good-humoured  friend,  Paymaster 
Pumpkin.  He  was  walking  at  an  enormous  pace 
for  the  length  of  his  legs,  and  his  round  face  was 
redder  than  ever.  He  would  hardly  stop  to  tell 
me  that  H.M.S.  Vesuvius  was  ordered  off  in  two 
hours— provisions  for  a  thousand  men— the  Kaffirs 
(scoundrels)  had  crossed  some  river  (name  unpro- 
nounceable) with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Cape  Town,  with 
the  murderous  intention  of  breaking  every  human 
bone  in  that  fair  town,  aud  probably  picking  them 
leisurely  afterwards.  The  upshot  of  all  this,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  my  being  appointed  to 
.as  pretty  a  model,  and  as  dirty  a  little  craft,  as 
there  u  in  ilw  service,  namely,  H.M.S  Pen-gun. 
Our  armament  consisted  of  four  pea-shooters  and 
one  Mons  Meg ;  and  our  orders  were  to  repair  to 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  there  pillage,  burn, 
and  destroy  every  floating  thing  that  dared  to 
carry  a  slave,  without  permission  from  Britannia's 
queen.  Of  our  adventures  there,  and  how  we 
ruled  the  waves,  I  am  at  present  going  to  say 
nothing.  I  took  up  my  commission  as  surgeon  of 
this  interesting  craft,  aud  we  soon  after  did  what 
Vanderdecken  can't  do— rounded  the  Cape. 

On  first  stepping  on  board  the  Pen-gun,  a  task 
which  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  a  person  with 
legs  of  even  moderate  length,  my  nose — yes, 
reader,  my  nose — that  interesting  portion  of  mv 
physiognomy,  which  for  months  before  had  inhaled 
nothing  more  nauseous  than  the  perfume  of  a 
thousand  heaths,  the  odour  of  a  thousand  roses, 
or  the  delicious  steam  of  Mr  Grout's  inimitable 
punch— my  nose  was  assailed  by  a  smell  which 
burst  upon  my  astonished  senses  like  a  compound 
of  aaafcetida,  turpentine,  Stilton  cheese,  end  dis- 
secting-rooms. As  I  gasped  for  breath,  the  lieu- 
tenant in  command  endeavoured  to  console  me 
by  saying:  'Oh,  it's  only  the  cockroaches  ;  you'll 
get  used  to  it  by  aud  by.' 


'  Only  the  cockroaches  ! '  repeated  I  to  myself, 
as  I  went  below  to  look  after  my  cabin.  Tliis  last 
I  found  to  be  of  the  following  dimensions — namely, 
five  feet  high  (L  am  live  feet  ten),  six  feet  long, 
and  six  feet  broad  at  the  top ;  but,  owing  to  the 
curve  of  the  vessel's  side,  only  two  feet  broad  at 
the  deck.  A  cot  hung  fore  and  aft  along  the 
ship's  side  ;  and  the  remaining  furniture  consisted 
of  a  dolls  chest  of  drawers,  beautifully  fitted  up 
on  top  with  a  contrivance  to  hold  utensils  <»1 
lavation,  and  a  Liliputian  writing-table  on  the 
other ;  thus  diminishing  my  available  space  to  two 
square  feet,  and  this  too  in  a  break-neck  position. 
My  cot,  too,  was  very  conveniently  placed  for 
receiving  the  'water  which  trickled  freely  from  my 
scuttle  when  the  wind  blew,  and  more  slowly  when 
the  wind  didn't ;  so  that  every  night,  very  much 
against  my  will,  I  was  put  under  the  operations  of 
practical  hydropathy.  And  this  was  my  sanctum 
sanctorum;  but  had  it  been  clean,  or  capable  of 
cleaning,  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  would  have 
rejoiced  in  it ;  but  it  was  neither ;  and  ugh !  it 
was  inhabited. 

Being,  what  is  termed  in  medical  parlance,  of 
the  ncrvo-sanguineous  temperament,  my  horror 
of  the  loathsome  things  about  me  for  the  first 
week  almost  drove  me  into  a  fever.  I  could 
not  sleep  at  night,  or  if  I  fell  into  an  uneasy 
slumber,  I  was  awakened  from  fearful  dreams,  to 
find  some  horrid  thing  creeping  or  running  over 
my  hands  or  face.  When  a  little  boy,  I  used  to 
be  fond  of  turning  up  stones  in  green  meadows, 
•to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  many  creeping  horrors 
beneath.  I  felt  now  as  if  I  myself  were  living 
under  a  stone.  However,  after  a  year's  slaver- 
hunting,  I  got  so  used  to  all  these  creatures,  that 
I  did  not  mind  them  a  bit.  I  could  crack  scorpions, 
bruise  the  heads  of  ceutij)edes,  laugh  at  earwigs,  be 
delighted  with  ants,  eat  weevils,  admire  tarantulas, 
encourage  spiders ;  and,  if  a  three-inch-long  cock- 
roach entered  my  mouth,  with  the  kind  intention 
of  doing  duty  as  a  toothpick,  bite  the  brute  in  two, 
and  while  one  end  ran  ofr,  expectorate  the  other 
after  it  As  for  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  all  the 
smaller  genera,  I  had  long  since  been  thoroughly 
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inoculated ;  and  they  could  now  bleed  me  as  much 
as  they  thought  proper,  without  my  being  aware  of 
it  It  is  of  tho  habita  of  some  of  these  familiar 
friends  I  purpose  giving  a  short  sketch. 

Of  the  *  gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  homo 
at  ease,'  very  few,  I  suspect,  would  know  a  cock- 
roach, although  they  found  the  animal  in  their 
soup — as  I  have  done  more  than  once.  Cock- 
roaches are  of  two  principal  kinds — the  smnlL, 
nearly  an  inch  long ;  and  the  large,  nearly 
two  and  a  half  inches.  Let  the  reader  fancy  to 
himself  a  common  horse-fly  of  our  own  country, 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  the  length  just 
stated,  the  body,  ending  in  two  forks,  which 
project  be3*ond  the  wings,  the  head,  furnished  with 
powerful  mandibles,  and  two  feelers,  nearly  four 
inches  long,  and  the  whole  body  of  a  dark-brown 
or  gun-barrel  colour,  and  he  will  have  as  good  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  gigantic  cockroach.  The 
legs  are  of  enormous  size  and  strength,  taking 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  ants  to  carry  one  away,  and 
furnished  with  bristles,  which  pierce  the  skin  in 
their  passage  over  one's  face  ;  and  this  sensation, 
together  with  the  horrid  smell  they  emit,  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  awaken  a  sleeper  of  moderate 
depth.  On  these  legs  the  animal  squats,  walking 
with  his  elbows  spread  out,  like  a  practical  agricul- 
turist writing  an  amatory  epistle  to  his  lady-love, 
except  when  he  raises  the  forepart  of  his  body, 
which  he  does  at  times,  in  order  the  more  con- 
veniently to  stare  you  in  the  face.  He  prefers 
walking  at  a  slow  and  respectable  pace ;  but  if  you 
threaten  him  by  shaking  your  fist  at  him,  or  using 
opprobrious  terms  to  him,  it  is  very  funny  to  see 
how  quickly  he  takes  the  hint,  and  hurries  off 
with  all  his  might.  What  makes  him  seem  more 
ridiculous  is,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  take  into 
considerat  ion  the  comparative  length  of  your  legs  ; 
he  seems  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  can  easily 
run  away  from  you  ;  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  do  so  from  a  greyhound.  The  creature  is 
possessed  of  large  eyes ;  and  there  is  a  funny  expres- 
sion of  conscious  guilt  and  impudence  about  his 
angular  face  wluch  is  very  amusing  ;  he  knows  very 
well  that  he  lives  under  a  ban— that,  in  fact,  existence 
is  a  thing  he  has  no  business  or  lawful  right  with, 
and  consequently  he  can  never  look  you  straight  in 
the  face,  like  on  honest  fly  or  moth.  The  eggs, 
which  are  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  about  one- 
eighth  in  breadth,  are  rounded  at  the  upper  edge, 
and  the  two  sides  approach,  wedge-like,  to  form 
the  lower  edge,  which  is  sharp  and  serrated,  for 
attachment  to  the  substance  on  which  they  may 
chance  to  be  deposited.  These  eggs  are  attached 
by  one  end  to  the  body  of  the  cockroach ;  and 
when  fully  formed,  they  are  placed  u]K>n  any 
material  which  the  wisdom  of  the  mother  deems  lit 
food  for  the  youthful  inmates.  This  may  lw  either 
a  dress-coat,  a  cocked-hat,  a  cork,  a  biscuit,  or 
a  book,  in  fact,  anything  softer  than  stone  ;  and 
the  egg  is  no  sooner  laid,  than  it  begins  to  sink 
through  the  substance  below  it,  by  an  eating  or 
dissolving  process,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
agency  of  some  free  acid ;  thus,  sailors  very  often 
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(I  may  say  invariably)  have  their  finest  uniform- 
coats  and  dress-pants  ornamented  by  numerous 
little  holes,  better  adapted  for  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion than  embellishment.    The  interior  of  the 
egg  is  transversely  divided  into  numerous  cells, 
each  containing  the  larvae  of  I  know  not  how  many 
infant  cockroaches.    The  egg  gives  birth  in  a  few 
weeks  to  a  whole  brood  of  triangular  little  beetles, 
which  graduall  y  increase  till  they  attain  the  size 
of  huge  oval  beetles,  striped  transversely  block 
and  brown,  but  as  yet  minus  wings.    These  are 
usually  considered  a  different  species,  and  called 
the  beetle-cockroach  ;  but  having  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth,  I  one  day  imprisoned  one  of  these  in  a 
crystal  tumbler,  and  by  and  by  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing,  first  the  beetle  break  his  own  back,  and 
secondly,  a  large  winged  cockroach  scramble,  with 
a  little  difficulty,  through  the  wound,  looking 
rather  out  of  breath  from  the  exertion.     On  first 
escaping,  he  was  perfectly  white,  but  in  a  few 
hours  got  photographed  down  to  his  own  humble 
brown  colour.    So  much  for  the  appearance  of 
these  gentry  ;  now  for  their  character,  which  may 
easily  be  summed  up :  they  are  cunning  as  the 
fox  ;  greedy  as  the  glutton  ;  impudent  as  sin  ; 
cruel,  treacherous,  cowardly  scoundrels ;  addicted 
to  drinking;  arrant  thieves ;  and  not  only  eat  each 
other,  but  even  devour  with  avidity  their  own  legs, 
when  they  undergo  accidental  amputation.  They 
are  very  fond  of  eating  the  toe-nails ;  so  fond,  indeed, 
as  to  render  the  nail-scissors  of  no  value,  and  they 
also  profess  a  penchant  for  the  epidermis — if  I 
may  be  allowed  a  professional  expression — of  the 
feet  and  legs  ;  not  that  they  object  to  the  skin  of 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  by  no  means  ;  they 
attack  the  legs  merely  on  a  principle  of  easy 
come-at-ability. 

In  no  way  is  their  cunning  better  exhibited 
than  in  the  cautious  and  wary  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  their  attack  upon  a  sleeper.  We 
will  suppose  you  have  turned  in  to  your  swing- 
ing cot,  tucked  in  your  toes,  and  left  one  arm 
uucovered,  to  guard  your  face.  By  and  by,  first  a 
few  spies  creep  slowly  up  the  bulkhead,  and  have 
a  look  at  you :  if  your  eyes  are  open,  they  slowly 
retire,  trying  to  look  as  much  at  their  ease  as 
possible ;  but  if  you  look  round,  they  run  off  with 
such  ridiculous  haste,  and  awkward  length  of  steps, 
as  to  warrant  the  assurance  that  they  were  up  to 
no  good.  Pretend,  however,  to  close  your  eyes,  und 
soon  after,  one  bolder  than  the  rest,  walks  down  the 
pillow,  and  stations  himself  at  your  cheek,  in  an 
attitude  of  silent  and  listening  meditation.  Here 
he  stands  for  a  few  seconds,  then  cautiously  lower- 
ing one  feeler,  he  tickles  your  face  :  if  you  remain 
quiescent,  the  experiment  is  soon  repeated  ;  if  you 
are  still  quiet,  then  you  are  supposed  to  be  asleep, 
and  the  work  of  the  night  begins.  The  spy  walks 
oir  in  great  haste,  and  soon  returns  with  the  working- 
party.  The  hair  is  now  searched  for  drops  of  oil ; 
the  ear  is  examined  for  wax;  in  sound  sleepers, 
even  the  mouth  undergoes  scrutiny ;  and  every 
exposed  part  is  put  under  the  operation  of  gentle 
skinning.  Now  is  the  time  to  etart  up,  and  batter 
the  bulkheads  with  your  Blipper  ;  you  are  sure  of 
half  an  hour's  good  sport ;  but  what  then ;  the  noise 
made  by  the  brutes  running  off  brings  out  the  rest ; 
and  before  you  are  aware,  every  crovice  or  corner 
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vomits  forth  its  thousands,  and  the  bulkheads  all 
around  are  covered  with  racing,  chasing,  fighting, 
squabbling  cockroaches.  So  numerous,  indeed, 
they  are  at  times,  that  it  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  every  square  foot  contains  its  dozen. 
If  you  are  wise,  you  will  let  them  alone,  and  go 
quietly  and  philosophically  to  bed,  for  you  may 
kill  hundreds,  and  hundreds  more  will  come  to  the 
funeral-feast.  So  the  sailors  say :  '  Let  them  sweat,' 
and  sweat  they  do,  and  the  least  said  about  that 
the  better.  Cockroaches  are  cannibals,  practically 
and  by  profession.  This  can  be  proved  in  many 
ways.  They  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  their  slain 
comrades ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  gets  sick  or 
wounded,  his  companions,  with  a  kindness  and 
consideration  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated, speedily  put  him  out  of  pain,  and,  by  way 
of  reward  for  their  own  trouble,  devour  him. 
They  have  a  decided  relish  for  port  wine.  Seeing  a 
large  cockroach  one  day  standing  on  the  top  01  a 
bottle  of  wine,  part  of  which  had  been  recently 
used,  engaged  in  sipping  what  still  adhered  about 
the  mouth,  I  pinned  him  to  the  cork  by  means  of 
a  fine  needle.  At  first,  he  spun  madly  round  and 
round  on  his  pivot,  but  very  soon  tiring  of  this 
exercise,  and  no  doubt  giving  himself  up  for  lost, 
he  seemed  to  think  he  could  not  do  better  than 
drown  his  misery  in  the  wine-cup,  and  in  fact  die 
drunk.  Accordingly,  he  recommenced  the  imbibi- 
tion of  the  vinous  fluid,  as  coolly  as  though  nothing 
had  occurred  to  interrupt  his  enjoyment  I  was 
just  thinking  of  extracting  the  needle,  when  another 
cockroach,  who  had  no  doubt  observed  his  helpless 
condition,  and  determined  to  profit  by  it,  crawled 
up,  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  The  other 
wheeled  about,  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  a 
very  interesting  and  exciting  fight  took  place  ;  the 
attacking  party  endeavouring  to  get  up  behind,  and 
the  attacked  wheeling  round  on  the  needle,  in 
order  to  keep  his  front  to  the  foe,  and  dealing  the 
assailant  such  powerful  blows  as  to  keep  him  for 
the  time  effectually  at  bay.  Round  and  round  the 
bottle's  mouth  whirled  the  couple,  fighting  with 
such  determination  and  spirit,  that  there  seemed 
little  likelihood  of  the  fight  coming  to  a  speedy 
termination  ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  the 
battle  would  have  been  decided,  had  not  other  two 
brave  and  warlike  'roaches,  scenting  the  battle 
from  afar,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  field,  and 
taken  part  against  the  unhappy  wine-bibber.  He 
was  now  simultaneously  attacked  in  front  and  rear, 
and  very  soon  his  struggles  were  over.  His  wings 
were  rent  in  ribbons ;  then  one  leg,  then  another, 
was  torn  off ;  and  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  eaten 
alive,  had  I  not  at  that  instant  placed  the  bottle 
gently  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  pouring  a  tumbler 
of  the  same  fluid  over  them,  drowned  the  whole 
three,  and  thus  ended  the  unequal  and  unnatural 
contest. 

These  creatures  seem  to  suffer  from  a  state  of 
chronic  thirst;  they  are  continually  going  and 
returning  from  the  wash-hand  basin,  and  very  care- 
ful they  are,  too,  not  to  tumble  in.  They  watch, 
sailor-like,  the  motion  of  the  vessel ;  when  the 
water  flows  towards  them,  they  take  a  few  sips,  and 
then  wait  cautiously  while  it  recedes  and  returns. 
Yet,  for  all  this  caution,  accidents  do  happen,  and 
every  morning  you  are  certain  to  find  from  tnirty 
to  forty  drowned  in  the  basin  during  the  night. 
This  forms  one  of  the  many  methods  of  catching 
them.  I  will  only  mention  two  other  methods  in 
common  use.   A  pickle-bottle,  containing  a  little 


sugar  aud  water,  is  placed  in  the  cabin  ;  the  animals 
crawl  in,  but  are  unable  to  get  out  until  the  bottle 
is  nearly  full,  when  a  few  manage  to  escape,  after 
the  manner  of  the  fox  iu  the  fable  of  the  'Fox  and 
Goat  in  the  Well ;'  and  if  those  who  thus  escape 
have  previously  promised  to  pull  their  friends  out 
by  the  long  feelers,  they  very  unfeelingly  decline, 
and  walk  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  sadder  and 
wiser  'roaches.  When  the  bottle  is  at  length  filled, 
it  finds  its  way  overboard.  Another  method  is 
adopted  in  some  ships — the  boys  have  to  muster 
every  morning  with  a  certain  number  of  cock- 
roaches ;  if  they  have  more,  they  are  rewarded ;  if 
less,  punished.  I  have  heard  of  vessels  being 
fumigated,  or  sunk  in  harbour ;  but  in  these  cases 
the  number  of  dead  cockroaches,  fast  decaying  in 
tropical  weather,  generally  causes  fever  to  break 
out  in  the  ship ;  so  that,  if  a  vessel  once  gets  over- 
run with  them,  nothing  Bhort  of  djy-docking  and 
taking  to  pieces  does  any  good. 

They  are  decided  drunkards.  I  think  they  prefer 
brandy;  but  they  are  not  difficult  to  please,  and 
generally  prefer  whatever  you  prefer.  When  a 
cockroach  gets  drunk,  he  becomes  very  lively 
indeed,  runs  about,  flaps  his  wings,  and  tries  to  fly 
— a  mode  of  progression  which,  except  in  very  hot 
weather,  they  are  unable  to  perform.  Again  and 
again  he  returns  to  the  liquor,  till  at  last  he  falls 
asleep,  and  by  and  by  awakes,  and,  no  doubt  filled 
with  remorse  at  having  fallen  a  victim  to  so  human 
a  weakness,  rushes  franticly  away,  and  drowns 
himself. 

But  although  the  cockroach  is,  in  general,  the 
blood-thirsty  and  vindictive  being  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, still  he  is  by  no  means  unsociable,  and  hcu 
his  times  and  seasons  of  merriment  and  recreation. 
On  these  occasions,  the  'roaches  emerge  from  their 
hiding-places  in  thousands  at  some  preconcerted 
signal,  perform  a  reel,  or  rather  an  acute-angled, 
Bjiherically-trigonometrical  quadrille,  to  the  music 
of  their  own  buzz,  and  evidently  to  their  own 
intense  satisfaction.  This  queer  dance  occupies 
two  or  three  minutes,  after  which  the  patter  of 
their  little  feet  is  heard  no  more,  the  buzz  and  the 
bum-m-m  are  hushed ;  they  have  gone  to  their 
respective  places  of  abode,  and  ate  seen  no  more 
for  that  time.  This  usually  takes  place  on  the 
evening  of  a  very  hot  day — a  day  when  pitch  has 
boiled  on  deck,  and  the  thermometer  below  has 
stood  persistently  above  ninety  degrees.  When  the 
lamps  are  lit  in  the  ward-room,  and  the  officers 
have  gathered  round  the  table  for  a  rubber  at  whist 
or  a  social  glass,  then  is  heard  all  about  and  around 
you  a  noise  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  or 
the  wind  among  the  forest-trees ;  ami  on  looking 
up,  you  find  the  bulkheads  black,  or  rather  brown, 
with  the  rustling  wretches,  while  dozens  go  whir- 
ring past  you,  alight  on  your  head,  or  fly  right  in 
your  face,  and  at  the  same  time  the  aroma  which 
tills  the  room  is  too  horrible  to  be  described.  This 
is  a  cockroaches'  ball,  which,  if  not  so  brilliant  as 
the  butterfly  ball  of  my  early  recollections,  I  have 
no  doubt  is  considered  by  themselves  as  very 
amusing  and  highly  respectable. 

The  reader  will  readily  admit  that  the  character 
of  'greedy  as  gluttons'  has  not  been  misapplied 
when  I  state  that  it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  tell 
what  they  did  not  cat,  than  what  they  did.  While 
they  partake  largely  of  the  common  articles  of  diet 
in  the  ship's  stores,  they  also  rather  like  books, 
clothes,  boots,  soap,  and  corks.  They  arc  also 
partial  to  lucifer.matches,  and  consider  the  edges 
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of  razors  and  amputating-knives  delicate  eating.* 
As  to  drink,  these  animals  exhibit  the  same  impar- 
tiality. Probably  they  do  prefer  wines  and  spirits, 
but  they  can  nevertheless  drink  beer  with  relish, 
and  even  suit  themselves  to  circumstances,  and 
imbibe  water,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  soap  ;  and 
if  they  cannot  obtain  wine,  they  find  in  ink  a  very 
good  fubstitute.  Cockroaches,  1  should  think,  were 
by  no  means  exempt  from  the  numerous  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  and  must  at  time*,  like  human 
epicures  and  gourmands,  suffer  dreadfully  from 
rueums  and  dyspepsia;  for  to  what  else  can  1 
attribute  their  extreme  partiality  for  medicine. 
'Every  man  his  own  doctor,'  seems  to  be  their 
motto ;  and  they  appear  to  attach  no  other  meaning 
to  the  word  4  surgeon '  than  simply  something  to 
eat :  I  speak  by  experience.  As  to  physic,  nothing 
seems  to  come  wrong  to  them.  If  patients  on  shore 
were  only  half  as  fond  of  pills  and  draughts,  I, 
for  one,  should  never  go  to  sea.  As  to  powders, 
they  invariably  roll  themselves  bodily  in  them  ; 
and  tinctures  they  sip  all  day  long.  Blistering- 
plaster  seems  a  patent  nostrum,  which  they  take 
internally,  for  they  managed  to  use  up  two  ounces 
of  mine  in  as  many  weeks,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
wanned  their  insidea.  I  one  night  left  a  dozen 
blue  pills  carelessly  exposed  on  my  little  table  ; 
soon  after  I  had  turned  in,  I  observed  the  box 
surrounded  by  them,  and  being  too  lazy  to  get  up, 
I  had  to  submit  to  see  my  pills  walked"  off  with  in 
a  very  few  niiuutes  by  a  dozen  'roaches,  each  one 
carrying  a  pill.  I  politely  informed  them  that 
there  was  more  than  a  dose  for  an  adult  cockroach 
in  each  of  these  pills ;  but  I  rather  think  they  did 
not  heed  the  caution,  for  next  morning,  the  deck 
of  my  little  cabin  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and 
dving,  some  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  an 
advanced  stage  of  mercurial  salivation,  and  some 
still  swallowing  little  morsels  of  pill,  no  doubt  on 
the  principle  of  rimilia  similibuH  curantur,  from 
which  1  argue  that  cockroaches  are  horaceopathists, 
although,  had  they  adopted  the  other  homoeopathic 
theorv  first,  and  taken  infinitesimal  doses,  they 
would  then  have  experienced  the  full  benefit  of 
that  noble  doctrine  ;  and  the  medicine,  while  doing 
them  no  good,  would  have  done  them  just  as  little 
harm.  Tnat  cockroaches  are  cowards,  no  one,  I 
suppose,  will  think  of  disputing.  I  have  seen  a 
gigantic  cockroach  run  away  from  an  ant,  under 
the  impression,  I  suppose,  tnat  the  little  creature 
meant  to  swallow  him  alive. 

The  smaller-sized  cockroach  differs  merely  in 
size  and  some  unimportant  particulars  from  that 
just  described,  and  possesses  in  a  less  degree  all 
the  vices  of  his  big  brother.  They,  too,  are  canni- 
bals ;  but  they  prefer  to  prey  upon  the  large  one, 
which  they  kill  and  eat  when  they  find  wounded. 
For  example,  one  very  hot  day,  I  was  enjoying  the 
luxuiy  of  a  bath  at  noon,  when  a  large  cockroach 
alighted  in  great  hurry  on  the  edge  of  my  bath, 
and  began  to  drink,  without  saying :  4  By  your 
leave,'  or  4  Good-morning  to  you.'  Now,  being  by 
nature  of  a  kind  disposition,  1  certainly  should 
never  have  refused  to  allow  the  creature  to  quench 
his  thirst  in  my  bath — although  I  would  undoubt- 
edly have  killed  him  afterwards — had  he  not,  in 
his  hurried  flight  over  me,  touched  my  shoulder 


*  It  is  probable  that  tho  edges  of  razors,  kc.  arc 
destroyed  by  a  sort  of  acid  deposited  there  by  the  cock- 
roaches, similar  to  that  which  exudes  from  tho  egg; 
however,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
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with  his  filthy  wings,  and  left  thereon  his  peculiar 
perfume.    This  very  naturally  incensed  rue,  so, 
seizing  a  book,  with  an  interjectioual  remark  on 
his  confounded  impudence,  I  struck  him  to  the 
deck,  when  he  lay  to  all  appearance  dead  ;  &o, 
at  least,  thought  a  wily  little  'roach  of  the  small 
genus,  that  had  been  watching  the  whole  affair  at 
the  mouth  of  his  hole,  and  determined  to  seize  his 
gigantic  relative,  and  have  a  feast  at  his  expense  ; 
so,  with  this  praiseworthy  intention,  the  imp 
marched  boldly  up  to  him,  pausing  just  one 
second,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  life  was  cxliact  ; 
then,  seeing  no  movement  or  sign  of  life  evinced 
by  the  giant,  he  very  pompously  seized  him  by 
the    fore-leg,  and,  turning   rouud,  commenced 
dragging  his  burden  towards  a  hole,  no  doubt 
inwardly  chuckling  at  the  anticipation  of  so  glo- 
rious a  supper.  Unfortunately  for  the  dwarfs  hopes, 
however,  tne  giant  now  began  to  revive  from  the 
effects  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  into  which  aUte 
my  rough  treatment  had  6ent  him ;  and  his  idea* 
of  his  whereabouts  being  rather  confused,  at  the 
same  time  feeling  himself  moving,  he  very  naturally  , 
and  instinctively  began  to  help  himself  to  follow, 
by  means  of  his  disengaged  extremities.    Being  , 
as  yet  unaware  of  what  had  happened  behind,  i 
the  heart  of  the  little  gentleman  in  front  swelled 
big  with  conscious  pride  and  dignity  at  the  thought 
of  what  a  strong  little  'roach  he  was,  and  how  easily 
he  could  drag  away  his  big  relative. 

But  this  new  and  sudden  access  of  strength 
began  presently  to  astonish  the  little  creature  itself, 
for,  aided  by  the  giant's  movement*,  it  could  nun 
almost  run  with  its  burden,  and  guessing,  I  sup- 
pose, that  everything  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 
it  peeped  over  its  shoulder  to  see.  Fancy,  if  you 
can,  tne  terror  and  affright  of  tho  little  gentleman 
on  seeing  the  monster  creeping  stealthily  after  L 
4  What  had  it  been  doing  (  How  madly  it  had 
been  acting  !'  Dropping  its  relative's  le<j,  it  turnel. 
and  fairly  ran,  helping  itself  along  with  its  winp, 
like  a  barn-door  fowl  whose  wits  have  beeu  scan -J 
away  by  fright,  and  never  looked  once  back  1 11 
fairly  free  from  its  terrible  adventure  ;  and  I  ha  v 
no  doubt  it  was  very  glad  at  having  discovered  i  t* 
mistake  in  time,  since  otherwise  the  tables  inig  >; 
have  been  turned,  and  the  supper  business  reverse  1  | 

The  spider,  however,  is  the  great  enemy  of  t  i«i 
BUiall  genus  of  cockroaches.  These  spiders  a  t 
queer  little  fellows.  They  do  not  build  a  web  fi>i  a  ( 
fly-trap,  but  merely  for  a  house.  For  the  captu  m 
of  their  prey,  they  have  a  much  more  ingeuio  * 
method  than  any  t  have  ever  seen,  a  process  wki  h 
displays  a  marvellous  degree  of  ingenuity  a  J 
cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  spider,  and  prov  * 
that  they  are  not  unacquainted  with  some  of  t  e 
laws  of  mechanics.  Having  determined  to  tit  it 
liimself  to  fresh  meat,  the  wan'  littlo  thing  1 
forgot  to  say  that  the  creature,  although  very-  sm  U 
in  proportion  to  the  generality  of  tropical  spide  *. 
is  rather  bigger  than  our  domestic  spider,  and  mu  h 
stronger)  emerges  from  his  house,  in  a  corner  >: 
the  cabin  roof,  and,  having  attached  one  end  o'.  a 
thread  to  a  beam  in  the  roof,  about  six  inches  fr  u 
the  bulkhead,  he  crawls  more  than  lialf-way  do'  n 
the  bulkhead,  and  attaching  the  thread  here  aga  i. 
goes  a  little  further  down,  and  waits.  By  and 
some  unwary  'roach  crawls  along,  betwevn  ; 
second  attachment  of  the  thread  and  the  spid> 
instantly  the  latter  rushes  from  his  station,  descri  ^? 
half  a  circle  round  his  victim,  lets  go  the  sect  J 
attachment  of  the  thread — which  has  now  becc  e 
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entangled  about  the  legs  of  the  'roach — and,  by 
some  peculiar  movement,  which  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand,  the  cockroach  is  swung  oft*  the  bulk- 
head, and  hang*  suspended  by  the  feet  in  mid-air  ; 
and  very  foolish  he  looks  ;  so  at  least  must  think 
the  spider,  as  he  coolly  stands  on  the  bulkhead 
quietly  watching  the  unavailing  struggle*  of  the 
animal  which  he  has  so  nimbly  done  for  ;  for 
Calcraft  himself  could  not  have  done  the  thing 
half  so  neatly.  Tho  spider  now  regains  the  beam 
to  which  the  thread  is  attached,  and,  sailor-like, 
slides  down  the  little  rope,  and  approaches  his 
victim  ;  and  first,  as  its  kicking  might  interfere 
with  the  further  domestic  arrangements  of  its 
body,  the  'roach  is  killed,  by  having  a  hole  eaten 
out  *  of  its  head  between  the  eyes.  This  being 
accomplished,  the  next  thing  is  to  bring  home  the 
butcher-meat ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  diffi- 
cult task  is  performed  is  nothing  less  than  wonder- 
ful. A  thread  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  of  the  'roach  ;  the  spider  then  '  shins '  up  its 
rope  with  this  thread,  and  attaches  it  so  high  that 
the  body  is  turned  upside  down  ;  it  then  hauls  on 
the  other  thread,  turn*  the  body  once  more,  and 
again  attaches  the  thread ;  and  this  process  is 
repeated  till  the  dead  cockroach  is  by  degrees 
hoisted  up  to  the  beam,  and  deposited  in  a  corner 
near  the  door  of  its  domicile.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
spider  is  still  further  shewn  in  what  is  done  next. 
It  knows  very  well — so,  at  least,  it  would  appear — 
that  its  supply  of  food  will  soon  decay  ;  and  being 
unacquainted  with  the  properties  of  salt,  it  proceeds 
to  enclose  the  body  of  the  'roach  in  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance of  the  form  of  a  chrysalis  or  air-tight  case. 
It  is,  in  fact,  hermetically  sealed,  and  in  this  way 
serves  the  spider  as  food  for  more  than  a  week. 
There  is  at  one  end  a  little  hole,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  closed  up  after  every  meat 

In  my  cabin,  besides  the  common  earwigs,  which 
were  not  numerous,  and  were  seldom  seen,  I  found 
there  were  a  goodly  number  of  scorpions,  none  of 
which,  however,  were  longer  than  two  inches.  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  did  me  any  particular 
damage,  further  than  inspiring  me  with  horror  and 
disgust.  It  i«m  very  unpleasant  to  put  down  your 
hand  for  a  book,  and  to  find  a  scorpion  beneath 
your  fingers — a  hard  scaly  scorpion — and  then  to 
near  him  crack  below  your  boot,  and  to  be  sensible 
of  the  horrid  odour  emitted  from  his  body :  these 
things  Jwere  not  pleasant  Those  scorpions  which 
live  in  ships  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  not  danger- 
ous ;  it  is  the  large  green  scorpion,  so  common  in 
the  islands  of  East  Africa,  which  you  must  be 
cautious  in  handling,  for  children,  it  is  said,  fre- 
quently die  from  the  effects  of  this  scorpion's  sting. 
But  a  much  in  ore  loathsome,  and  a  really  dangerous 
creature  is  the  large  green  centipede  of  the  tropics. 
Of  these  things,  the  natives  themselves  have  more 
horror  than  ol  any  serpent  whatever,  not  excepting 
the  common  cobra,  and  manv  a  talo  they  have  to 
fell  you  of  people  who  have  been  bitten,  and  have 
soon'aftcr  gone  raving  mad,  and  so  died.  They  are 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  just  below 
the  neck,  are  armed  with  a  powerful  pair  of  sharp 
claws,  like  the  nails  of  a  cat,  with  which  they  hold 
on  to  their  victim  while  they  bite;  and  if  once 
fairly  fastened  into  the  flesh,  thoy  require  to  be  cut 
out.  While  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Revooma 
River,  we  had  taken  on  board  some  green  wood, 
and  with  it  many  centipedes  of  a  similar  colour. 
One  night,  about  a  week  afterwards,  I  had  turned 
in,  and  had  nearly  fallen  asleep,  when  I  observed  a 


thing  on  my  curtain— luckily  on  the  outride  - 
which  very  quickly  made  me  wide  awake.  It 
was  a  horrid  centq>ede,  about  nine  inches  long. 
It  appeared  to  be  asleep,  and  had  bent  itself  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  S.  I  could  see  its  golden- 
green  skin  by  the  light  of  my  lamp,  and  its  wee 
shiny  eyes,  that,  I  suppose,  never  close,  and  for 
the  moment  I  was  almost  terror-struck.  I  knew 
if  I  moved  he  would  be  oft',  and  I  might  get  bitten 
again — indeed,  I  never  could  have  slept  again  in 
my  cabin,  hod  he  not  been  taken.  The  steward 
came  at  my  call ;  and  that  functionary,  by  dint  of 
caution  and  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  deposited 
the  creature  in  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  wine,  which 
stood  at  hand  always  ready  to  receive  such  speci- 
mens. I  have  it  now  beside  me ;  and  my  Scotch 
landlady,  who  seems  firmly  impressed  with  tho 
idea,  that  ull  my  diabolical-looking  sjpeciinens  of 
lizards  and  various  other  creeping  things  are  the 
productions  of  sundry  unhappy  patients,  remarked 
concerning  my  centipede :  '  He  maun  hac  had  a 
sair  wavie  ye  took  that  anc  oot  o',  doctor.' 

But  a  worse  adventure  befell  an  engineer  of  ours. 
He  was  doing  duty  in  the  stoke-hole,  when  one  of 
these  loathsome  creatures  actually  crept  up  under 
his  pantaloons.  He  was  an  old  sailor,  and  a  cool, 
and  he  knew  well  that  if  he  attempted  to  kill  or 
knock  it  oft',  the  claws  would  be  inserted  on  the 
instant  Cautiously  he  rolled  down  his  dress,  and 
spread  a  handkerchief  on  his  leg  a  short  distance 
before  the  centipede,  which  was  moving  slowly  and 
hesitatingly  upwards.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense 
excitement,  both  for  those  around  him  as  well  as 
for  the  man  himself.  Slowly  it  advanced,  once  it 
stopped,  then  moved  on  again,  and  crossed  on  to  the 
handkerchief,  and  the  engineer  was  saved ;  on  which 
he  immediately  got  sick,  and  I  was  sent  for,  heard 
the  storv,  and  received  the  animal,  which  I  placed 
beside  the  other. 

More  pleasant  and  amusing  companions  aud 
cabin  mates  were  the  little  ants,  a  whole  colony  of 
which  lived  in  almost  every  available  corner  of 
my  sanctum.  Wonderfully  wise  they  are  too,  and 
very  strong,  and  very  proud  and  '  clannish.'  Their 
prey  is  the  large  cockroach.  If  you.  kill  one  of 
these,  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin,  parties 
of  ants  troop  in  from  every  direction — I  might  say  a 
regiment  from  each  clan ;  and  consequently  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  fighting  and  squabbling,  and  not 
much  is  done,  except  that  the  cockroach  is  usually 
devoured  on  the  spot.  If,  however,  the  dead  'roach 
be  placed  near  some  corner  where  an  army  of  ants 
are  encamped,  they  soon  emerge  from  the  "camp  in 
hundreds,  down  they  march  in  a  stream,  and  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  carry  it  away.  Slowly  up  the 
bulkhead  moves  the  huge  brute,  impelled  by  the 
united  force  of  half  a  thousand,  and  soon  he  is  con- 
veyed to  the  top.  Here,  generally,  there  is  a  beam 
to  be  crossed,  where  the  whole  weight  of  the  giant 
'roach  has  to  be  sustained  by  these  Liliputians, 
with  their  heads  downward ;  and  more  difficult  still 
is  the  rounding  of  the  corner.  Very  often,  the 
ants  here  make  a  most  egregious  mistake ;  while 
hundreds  are  hauling  away  at  each  leg,  prolmbly 
a  large  number  get  on  top  of  the  'roach,  and  begin 
tugging  away  with  all  their  might,  and  conse- 
quently their  burden  tumbles  to  the  deck  ;  but 
the  second  time  he  is  taken  up,  this  mistake 
is  never  made.  These  creatures  send  out  regular 
spies,  which  return  to  report  when  they  have 
found  anything  worth  taking  to  head-quarters  ; 
then  the  foraging-party  goes  out,  and  it  is  quite 
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serpentine  line,  three  or 
four  deep,  streaming  down  tne  bulkhead  and  over 
the  deck,  and  apparently  having  no  end.  They 
never  march  straight  before  them ;  their  course 
is  always  wavy ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  strange 
that  those  coming  np  behind  should  take  exactly 
the  same  course,  so  that  the  real  shape  of  the 
line  of  march  never  changes.    Perhaps  this  is 
effected  by  the  officer-ants,  which  you  may  see,  one 
here,  one  there,  all  along  the  line.   By  the  officer- 
ants  I  mean  a  large-sized  ant  (nearly  double),  that 
walks  along  by  the  side  of  the  marching  army,  like 
ants  in  authority.    They  are  black  (the  common 
ant  being  brown),  and  very  important,  too,  they 
look,  and  are  no  doubt  deeply  impressed  by  the 
responsibility  of  their  situation  and  duties,  running 
hither  and  thither — first  back,  then  to  the  side,  ana 
sometimes  stopping  for  an  instant  with  another 
officer,  as  if  to  give  or  receive  orders,  and  then 
hurrying  away  again.   These  are  the  ants,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  are  in  command,  and  also  act  as 
engineers  and  scouts,  for  you  can  always  see  one 
or  two  of  them  running  about,  just  before  the 
main  body  comes  on— -probably  placing  signal- 
staffs,  and  otherwise  determining  the  line  of 
march.    They  seem  very  energetic  officers  too,  and 
allow  no  obstacle  to  como  in  their  way,  for  I  have 
often  known  the  line  of  march  to  lie  up  one  side 
of  my  white  pants,  over  my  knees,  and  down  the 
other.   I  sat  thus  once  till  a  "whole  army  passed 
over  me— a  very  large  army  it  was  too,  and 
mightily  tried  my  patience.    When  the  rear-guard 
had  passed  over,  I  got  up  and  walked  away,  which 
must  have  considerably  damaged  tho  calculations 
of  the  engineers  on  then*  march  back. 

Of  the  many  species  of  flies  found  in  my  cabin,  I 
shall  merely  mention  two— namely,  the  silly  fly — 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  and  furnished 
with  two  high  wings  like  the  sails  of  a  Chinese  junk : 
they  come  on  board  with  the  bananas,  and  merit 
the  appellation  of  silly  from  the  curious  habit  they 
have  of  running  about  with  their  nosea  down,  as 
if  earnestly  looking  for  something  which  they 
cannot  find :  they  run  a  little  way,  stop,  change 
their  direction,  and  run  a  little  further,  stop  again, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  in  a  manner  quite  amusing 
to  any  one  who  has  time  to  look  at  and  observe 
them — and  the  hammer-legged  fly  (the  Foenus  of 
naturalists),  which  possesses  two  long  hammer- 
like legs,  that  stick  out  behind,  and  have  a  very 
curious  appearance.  This  fly  has  been  accused 
of  biting,  but  I  have  never  found  him  guilty.  He 
seems  to  be  continually  suffering  from  a  chronic 
stage  of  shaking-palsy.  Wherever  he  alights — 
which  is  as  often  on  your  nose  as  anywhere  else — 
he  stands  for  a  few  seconds  shaking  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  distressing  to  behold,  then  flies 
away,  with  his  two  hammers  behind  him,  to  alight 
and  shake  on  some  other  place— most  likely  your 
neighbours  nose.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  that 
flics  have  a  penchant  for  one's  nose.  Nothing,  too, 
is  more  annoying  than  those  same  house-flies  in 
warm  countries.  Suppose  one  alights  on  the 
extreme  end  of  your  nasal  apparatus,  you  of 
course  drive  him  off;  he  describes  two  circles  in 
the  air,  and  alights  again  on  the  same  spot ;  and 
this  you  may  do  fifty  times,  and  at  the  fifty-first 
time,  back  he  comes  with  a  saucy  hum-m,  and 
takes  his  seat  again,  just  as  if  your  nose  was  made 
for  him  to  go  to  roost  upon,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  at  all ;  so  that  you  are  either  obliged  to 
sit  and  smile  complacently  with  a  fly  on  the 


end  of  your  proboscis,  or,  if  you  are  clever  and 
supple-jointed,  follow  him  all  round  the  room 
till  you  have  killed  him ;  then,  probably,  back 
!  you  come  with  a  face  beaming  with  gratification, 
and  sit  down  to  your  book  or  your  beer,  when 
bum-m-m !  there  is  your  friend  again,  and  you 
have  killed  the  wrong  fly. 

In  an  hospital,  nothing  is  more  annoying  than 
these  flies  ;  sleep  by  day  is  sometimes  entirely  oat 
of  the  question,  unless  the  patient  covers  his  face, 
which  is  by  no  means  agreeable  on  a  hot  day. 
Mosquitoes,  too,  are  troublesome  customers  to  a 
stranger,  for  they  seem  to  prefer  the  blood  of  a 
stranger  to  that  of  any  one  else.    The  mosquito 
is  a  beautiful,  feathery-horned  midge,  with  long 
airy  legs,  and  a  body  and  wings  that  tremble 
with  their  very  fineness  and  grace.    The  head  and 
shoulders  are  bent  downward  at  almost  a  right 
angle,  as  if  the  creature  had  fallen  on  its  head  and 
broken  its  back ;  but,  for  all  its  beauty,  the  mos- 
quito is  a  hypocritical  little  scoundrel,  who  comes 
singing  round  you,  apparently  so  much  at  hia  ease, 
and  looking  so  innocent  and  gentle,  that  one  would 
imagine  butter  would  hardly  melt  in  his  cursed 
little  mouth.    He  alights  upon  your  skin  with 
such  a  light  and  fairy  tread,  inserts  his  tube,  and 
sucks  your  blood  so  cleverly,  that  the  mischief  is 
done  long  before  you  are  aware,  and  he  is  off  again 
singing  as  merrily  as  ever.   Probably,  if  you  look 
about  the  curtain,  you  may  presently  find  him 
gorged  with  your  blood,  and  hardly  able  to  fly — an 
unhappy  little  midge  now,  very  sick,  and  with  all 
his  pride  fallen  ;  so  you  catch  and  kill  him  ;  and 
serve  him  right,  too. 

I  should  deem  this  little  sketch  incomplete  if  I 
omitted  to  say  a  word  about  another  little  member 
of  the  company  in  my  crowded  cabin — a  real  friend, 
too,  and  a  decided  enemy  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
creeping  genera  about  him.  I  refer  to  a  chameleon 
I  caught  in  the  woods,  and  tamed.  His  principal 
food  consisted  in  cockroaches,  which  he  caught 
very  cleverly,  and  which,  before  eating,  he  used  to 
beat  against  the  deck  to  soften.  He  lived  in  a 
little  stone-jar,  which  made  a  very  cool  house  for 
him,  and  to  which  he  periodically  retired  to  rest ; 
and  very  indignant  he  was,  too,  if  any  impudent 
cockroach,  in  passing,  raised  itself  on  its  fore-legs 
to  look  is.  Instant  pursuit  was  the  consequence, 
and  his  colour  came  and  went  in  a  dozen  different 
hues  as  he  seised  and  beat  to  death  the  intruder 
on  his  privacy.  He  seemed  to  know  me,  and 
crawled  about  me.  My  buttons  were  his  chief 
attraction ;  he  appeared  to  think  they  were  made 
for  him  to  hang  on  Jo  by  the  tail ;  and  he  would 
stand  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  on  my  shoulder, 
darting  his  tongue  in  every  direction  at  the  unwary 
flies  which  came  within  his  reach  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole.  I  found  him  a  very  useful  little  animal, 
indeed.  These  lizards  are  very  common  as  pets 
among  the  sailors  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  keep 
them  in  queer  places  sometimes,  as  the  following 
conversation,  which  I  heard  between  two  sailors  at 
Cape  Town,  will  shew. 

♦Look  here,  Jack,  what  I've  got  in  my  'bacca- 
box.' 

*  What  is  it  V  said  Jack—'  a  devil  V 

♦No,'  said  tho  other  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it 
might  have  been  a  devil,  but  wasn't — 4  no  !  a 
chameleon  ;'  which  he  pronounced  kammylion. 

♦  Queer  lion  that  'ere,  too,'  replied  Jack. 

But,  indeed,  there  are  few  creatures  which  a 
6ailor  will  not  attempt  to  tame.     Among  tho 
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favourites  are  the  monkey,  the  mongoose, 

i ;  I  have 


the 

lizard,  and  Johanna-cat ;  1  have  heard  of  young 
crocodiles  ;  and  I  myself  once  possessed  a  fine 
young  hyrena,  and  a  large  species  of  monitor  lizard. 
The  first  I  found  rather  inconvenient  aboard  ship, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  the  latter  from  his 
vicious  propensities. 

THE   PHENOMENA  OF  METEORS. 

Evert  one  who  had  faith  sufficient  to  believe  in 
the  predictions  put  forth  concerning  the  expected 
great  shower  of  meteors  to  appear  on  the  night 
between  the  13th  and  14th  of  ISovember  last,  will 
have  had  no  cause  to  regret  placing  trust  in  the 
philosophers,  for  the  reward  was  a  spectacle  such 
as  few  of  the  present  generation  can  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing.  The  night  in  question, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  was,  with  little 
exception,  brilliantly  clear,  and  the  meteoric  display 
was  exceedingly  well  seen. 

Meteoric  bodies  are  variously  known  as  aero- 
lites, fire-balls,  meteorites,  and  shooting  or  falling 
stars.  Their  existence  has  been  known  from 
very  ancient  tames,  but  beyond  the  fact  of  their 
existence,  all  was  conjectural.  On  many  occa- 
sions, their  appearance  served  only  to  terrify. 
To  take  one  instance.  On  a  certain  night  in 
October,  in  the  year  1366,  a  Portuguese  historian 
says :  '  There  was  in  the  heavens  a  movement  of 


stars,  such  as  men  never  before  saw  or  heard  of. 
At  midnight,  and  for  some  time  after,  all  the  stars 
moved  from  the  east  to  the  west  ....  and  after- 
wards they  fell  from  the  sky  in  such  numbers,  and 
so  thickly  together,  that  as  they  descended  low  in 
the  air,  they  seemed  large  and  fiery,  and  the  sky 
and  the  air  seemed  to  be  in  flames,  and  even  the 
earth  appeared  as  if  ready  to  take  fire.  Those  who 
saw  it  were  filled  with  great  fear  and  dismay, 
imagining  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 
Whether  these  bodies  were  formed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  whether  they  came  from  beyond,  was 
unknown.  In  our  times,  however,  they  have  been 
shewn  to  be  distinct  cosmical  bodies,  governed,  in 
fact,  by  laws  similar  to  those  that  keep  in  their 
places  the  more  ponderous  bodies  of  the  solar 
system. 

'Now,  there  are  certain  periods  at  which  very 
large  numbers  of  those  bodies  are  seen,  and  it 
began  to  be  remarked  in  some  of  these  displays, 
that,  if  the  apparent  paths  of  the  meteors  were 
continued  backwards,  the  greater  part  of  them 
would  meet  in  one  particular  point  of  the  sky,  or 
rather  in  one  particular  region  of  small  extent ;  also, 
that  when  a  meteoric  display  lasted  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  this  place  of  departure  of  the 
meteors,  or  '  radiant  point'  and '  radiant  region,'  as 
it  has  since  been  called,  did  not  change  its  place 
amongst  the  fixed  stars,  that  is,  was  not  affected  by 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  These  facts  were  remarked 
in  the  great  display  seen  in  America  by  Dt  Olmsted 
on  the  night  of  November  12,  1833,  and  afterwards 
by  QnetcJet  of  Brussels,  and  Hcrrick  in  America, 
in  the  case  of  other  meteoric  showers ;  and  they 
have  Bince  been  amply  confirmed.  Again,  although 
a  few  meteors  may  be  seen  on  almost  any  clear 
night,  a  tendency  to  periodical  return  began  to  be 
noticed.  Tims,  there  were  unusual  displays  of 
meteors  about  November  13,  in  the  years  1799, 1822, 
1831,1832,1833,1834, 1837, 1838,  andin  other  years 
not  quoted  ;  the  number  of  meteors  Been  in  some 
of  these  years  being  very  great ;  in  others,  less. 


On  August  10,  as  well  as  at  some  other  dates, 
meteors  were  also  observed  to  be  more  numerous 
than  usual ;  and  generally  this  fact  came  out :  that 
there  were  certain  periods  of  the  year  at  which 
meteors  are  seen  in  every  year  in  unusual  numbers ; 
whilst  at  certain  other  periods,  they  are  seen  only 
in  particular  years,  or  in  years  separated  by  long 
intervals.  The  meteoric  shower  of  November  13 
was  of  the  latter  character. 

Professor  Newton  of  America,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  phenomena  of  the  November  meteors, 
found,  by  comparing  together  thirteen  historic  star- 
showere,  occurring  between  the  years  902  and  1833, 
that  a  common  shower  existed  on  November  13, 
which  returned  with  especial  intensity  about  every 
thirty-three  years,  We  have  thus  two  types.  In 
one  case,  meteors  are  seen  every  year ;  in  the  other 
case,  in  certain  years  only.  How  are  these  pheno- 
mena to  be  explained  1  By  supposing  that  there  are 
independent  zones  or  rings  of  meteors  circulating 
round  the  sun,  but  inclined  to  the  earth's  path, 
through  which  zones  the  earth  in  its  annual  course 
successively  ]>asses.  This,  it  will  be  remarked, 
is  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  advanced 
with  respect  to  radiant  regions  and  fixity  of 
radiant  regions.  But  although  this  explains  the 
return  of  meteors  every  year,  it  does  not  explain 
the  thirty-three  years'  period  of  the  November 
shower.  A  simple  modification,  however,  will 
suffice ;  for  imagine  that,  instead  of  the  meteors 
being  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  ring, 
they  are  gathered  together  more  towards  particular 
parts  of  the  ring ;  and  suppose  that  the  time  of 
revolution  of  the  ring  differs  from  that  of  the 
earth,  then  in  some  year  the  earth  will  pass 
through  that  part  of  the  ring  containing  many 
meteors  ;  in  the  next  year,  it  will  pass  through  a 
part  in  which  there  are  fewer,  and  may  continue 
to  pass  through  a  thin  part  of  the  ringt  until  the 
diHerencc  between  the  times  of  revolution  of  the 
earth  and  ring,  amounting  to  a  whole  revolution, 
will  bring  the  earth  and  thick  part  of  the  ring 
again  together,  and  the  display  of  some  years 
previous  will  be  again  repeated.  Now,  this 
supposed  case  is  the  fact,  as  Professor  Newton  has 
found  from  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
November  meteors  ;  and  he  having  ascertained  the 
precise  period  between  the  successive  returns  of 
maximum  intensity  of  the  November  display,  was 
enabled  with  confidence  to  predict  for  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  November  1866,  and  accurately 
within  a  few  hour*?,  the  return  of  a  period  of 
maximum  intensity.  The  position  of  the  '  radiant 
region'  of  the  November  shower  being  near  the 
star  Gamma  of  the  constellation  Leo,  the  direction 
in  which  these  meteors  meet  the  earth  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  seventeen  degrees  to  the  ecliptic ;  and 
their  motion  is,  astronomically  speaking,  retrograde 
—that  is,  opposite  to  that  of  the  planets. 

The  general  laws  concerning  the  great  meteoric 
showers  having  been  well  established,  philosophers 
began  to  inquire  whether  the  '  sporadic '  meteors 
could  not  be  shewn  to  be  governed  by  similar 
laws.  By  sporadic  meteors  is  meant  those  solitary 
meteors  winch  may  be  seen,  sometimes  one  or 
two,  sometimes  perhaps  only  one,  on  any  clear 
night,  as  well  as  those  few  seen  sometimes  at  the 
time  of  some  great  display,  which  do  not  harmonise 
with  the  dominant  shower.  Two  investigations  of 
this  kind  have  been  made,  one  by  Professor  Heis 
of  Munster,  the  other  by  Mr  Greg  of  Manchester. 
Both  these  gentlemen,  by  making  use  of  a  large 
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number  of  observations  of  paths  of  sporadic  meteors, 
have  independently  arrived  at  results  strongly 
corroborative,  shewing  the  existence  of  above  fifty 
radiant  regions.  Meteors  from  some  of  the  rones 
corresponding  to  tftesc  radiant  regions  meet  the 
earth  for  many  days  in  succession,  and  meteors 
from  several  different  radiant  regions  may  be 
scon  on  the  same  night ;  the  different  sets  thus 
interlacing  in  space.  The  labours  of  Professor 
Heis  and  Mr  Greg  in  thus  reducing  to  law  what 
was  apparent  confusion,  have  greatly  advanced  the 
subject 

So  much  a9  respects  the  mere  motions  of  the 
meteors.  But  they  are  luminous.  How  is  this  \ 
And  what  produces  the  brilliant  train  ?  Here  we 
enter  on  some  uncertainty.  The  experiments  of 
Mr  Joule  make  it  probable  that  incandescence  is  the 
effect  of  caloric  produced  by  friction  with  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  small  projectile  entering 
the  earth's  atmosphere  with  a  velocity  comparable 
to  that  of  planets,  will  be  checked,  and  there  will 
come  a  certain  point  at  which  the  resistance  will 
lw  greatest;  and  on  the  supposition  above,  there 
will  here  be  the  greatest  light.  Sublimation  or 
attraction  of  luminous  particles  may  also  produce 
the  train.  As  the  meteor  moves  on,  these  effects 
diminish,  and  the  meteor  may  pass  into  obscu- 
rity. It  is  remarked  that  the  central  portion  of 
the  train  is  that  which  remains  longest  visible ; 
very  often  the  train  of  a  meteor  can  be  seen  for 
some  seconds,  and  occasionally  for  some  minutes, 
ami  in  such  cases  the  train  usually  assumes  more 
or  less  of  a  curved  form  before  disappearance. 

As  concerns  the  heights  and  velocities  of  meteors, 
we  will  give  the  results  of  some  measures.  It  will 
l>e  understood  that  if  the  path  of  any  meteor 
amongst  the  fixed  stars  be  remarked  as  seen  at  two 
distinct  places,  the  amount  of  difference  of  apparent 

Soaition  will  depend  on  its  proximity ;  and  if  the 
uration  of  the  meteor  be  observed  also,  the  heights 
of  the  meteor  at  appearance  and  disappearance 
may  bo  calculated,  and  also  its  velocity.  Professor 
Newton  has  collected  and  calculated  300  such 
crises,  and  finds  for  average  height  at  appearance, 
73^  miles  ;  at  disappearance,  50f  miles.  A  similar 
inquiry  made  for  the  P.ritish  Association  gave  foT 
averages  70  miles  and  f>4  miles.  Mr  A.  S.  Hcrschcl 
calculated  the  heights  of  a  number  of  meteors 
observed  on  August  9  and  10,  1803,  and  the 
average  height  at  appearance  is  82  miles,  and  at 
disappearance  68  miles.  He  finds  the  average 
velocity  to  be  34  miles  per  second.  And  from 
some  meteors  observed  on  November  12,  1865,  he 
finds  the  averages  of  appearance  and  disappearance 
to  be  Gl  and  47  miles  respectively,  and  the  average 
velocity  64  miles  per  second. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  colours  of  meteors.  These 
appear  to  differ — at  least  the  ol>servations  differ, 
'llius  (Humboldt's  Cosmos,  chapter  on  Shooting- 
stars),  of  4000  observations  collected  during  nine 
years,  two-thirds  were  white,  one-seventh  yellow, 
one-seventeenth  yellowish  red,  and  one  thirty- 
seventh  green.  Now,  of  271  meteors  observed  at 
tlie  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  on  the  night  of 
November  12,  18fi.r>,  *IJ)7  were  blue,  31  white,  30 
bluish  white,  the  remaining  10  being,  some  yellow, 
some  ml,  and  some  green. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the 
late  di.«plav  of  meteors  on  November  13,  1866. 
Professor  Newton's  prediction  having  aroused  the 
attention  of  astronomers,  great  preparations  were 
made  for  observing  them.    Of  the  results  obtained, 


we  can  say  little  here  ;  time  is  necessary  for  a 
discussion  of  the  observations  ;  we  can  only  f^ive 
some  general  remarks.   The  display  was  perhaps 
not  quite  so  fine  as  expected,  but  still  sufficiently 
so  to  any  one  who  saw  such  a  sight  for  the  first 
time.    About  nine  in  the  evening,  a  few  solitary 
meteors  began  to  be  observed  ;  between  eleven  and 
midnight,  they  became  more  numerous,  appearing 
in  the  east,  and  passing  off  by  the  north  and  south 
!is  expected,  the  radiant  region  (in  the  constellation 
Leo)  being  as  yet  scarcely  alxrve  the  horiion.  The 
absence  of  the  moon  allowed  the  display  to  be  seen 
in  all  its  magnificence ;  and  as  the  constellation 
Leo  ascended  above  the  horizon,  it  became  evident 
tliat  the  radiant  region  of  the  November  shower 
was  still  the  same  (near  to  the  star  Gamma  Leonis). 
The  meteors  continued  to  come  between  midnight 
and  2  A.M.  thicker  and  faster,  and  conld  be  counted 
by  hundreds.    Many  were  seen  at  the  same  time 
First  one  would  start  towards  Ursa  Major,  followed 
instantly  by  another,  emulous  of  the  first ;  then  one 
would  rush  off  southwards  across  Orion  ;  then  one 
would  sail  majestically  over  the  zenith  ;  others 
would  ascend  vertically  from  Leo  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, others  would  shoot  directly  downwards. 
The  trains  left  by  some  of  the  meteors  were  beau- 
tiful to  behold — some  green,  some  yellow,  some 
red,  but  more  of  a  bluish  cast.    In  some  cases,  the 
trains  were  visible  for  several  minutes.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  meteors  near  Leo  were  short,  probably 
from  foreshortening  of  thoir  real  path ;  this  fore- 
shortening caused  the  apparent  paths  to  assume  in 
some  cases  curious  forms.   Nothing  like  explosions 
were  heard ;  indeed,  the  stillness  accompanying 
the  activity  overhead  forced  itself  on  one's  notic*. 
After  2  a.m.,  the  number  of  meteors  rapidly  de- 
clined, though  they  continued  to  be  seen  through- 
out the  night.    Above  eight  thousand  are  said  to 
have  been  counted  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich— far  exceeding  any  previous  record  at 
that  place,  and  approaching,  though  by  no  means 
equalling,  the  American  display  of  1833. 

That  such  evanescent  and  apparently  erratic 
bodies  as  meteors  shonld  yield  to  any  investigation, 
seems  surprising.  Hut  persevering  study  of  their 
complex  appearances,  a  true  spirit  of  induction 
appbed  to  collected  facts,  has  done  the  work  ;  and 
now  onler  is  seen  to  reign  in  that  which  was  com- 
parative disorder  ;  shewing  that  nature  every  where 
works  on  one  uniform  plan. 


DR   MUSPRATT'S  PATIENTS. 

IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS.—  CBArTF.lt  V. 

One  morning,  a  hackney-coach  stopped  before  Mr 
Muspratt's  door  in  Great  Newport  Street ;  from 
thi3  coach  the  doctor  himself  alighted,  and  then, 
aided  by  certain  of  his  pupils  and  subordinates, 
carried  into  his  house  nomething  that  had  been 
riding  with  him.  The  sonuthiiig  was  long  and 
heavy,  apparently.  There  was  some  staggering 
about  under  its  weight ;  and  it  was  muffled  in  a 
horseman's  cloak.  No  looker-on  could  pronounce 
for  certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  something;  yet 
concerning  it,  all  things  considered,  a  shrewd 
guess  might  have  been  formed. 

Presently,  there  was  great  activity  in  an  inner 
room  in  the  doctor's  house — activity  of  a  myste- 
rious kind  ;  yet  medicinal  and  analeptic  certainly. 
There  was  much  curious  whispering  and  muttering 
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among  Mr  Muspratt's  assistants  ;  the  words  '  Very 
fine  subject'  might  have  been  heard,  frequently 
repeated.  Then  come  excited  talk — low-voiced  yet 
enthusiastic — the  burden  of  which  was  the  phrase 
constantly  recurring,  'Most  extraordinary  case!' 
Finally,  there  was  sung,  aotto  voce,  a  sort  of  hymn 
of  praise  and  celebration,  which  had.  the  marvel- 
lous ability  and  skill  of  Mr  Muspratt  for  its  chief 
theme. 

The  doctor  himself  was  by  no  means  unstirred  ; 
he  even  trembled  now  and  then  in  the  excess  of 
his  interest,  in  the  fever  of  his  expectation ;  yet  he 
was  full  of  thought,  and  resource,  and  watchful- 
ness :  there  was  no  chance  of  his  losing  his 
presence  of  mind.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat, 
and  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  to  secure  freedom 
enough  of  action.  He  had  pushed  far  back  his 
wig,  for  the  better  cooling  of  his  globose  forehead, 
from  which  the  perspiration  was  trickling  freely. 
To  have  seen  the  great  Mr  Muspratt  to  perfection, 
he  should  have  been  seen  then.  Yon  would 
never  more  have  deemed  him  shabby-looking  or 
small-sized.  As  his  eyes  were  dilated  and  lit  up, 
so  his  form  seemed  to  be  enlarged  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  intelligence  within  him,  now  to  be  beheld 
nt  its  very  best  advantage.  Between  his  ordi- 
nary and  his  present  aspect,  there  was  just  the 
difference  between  a  fountain  unemployed  and 
the  same  thing  in  full  play.  It  needed  the  geniua 
of  a  Reynolds  to  have  fittingly  rendered  the  doctor 
upon  canvas,  and  to  have  conveyed  to  an  inte- 
rested posterity  some  notion  of  his  appearance 
taken  at  its  happiest  moment  Unfortunately,  no 
mch  recording  portraituro  exists.  Indeed,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
Joshua)  Reynolds  was  too  young  and  undistin- 
guished a  man  to  have  been  intrusted  with  so 
important  a  subject 

The  doctor  at  last  resumed  his  coat,  and  sat 
down  before  his  writing-table  for  a  few  moments' 
rest  and  reflection.  He  had  succeeded,  and  yet 
was  somewhat  disconcerted  too,  for  in  some  way 
his  success  had  disturbed  his  calculations.  This 
had  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  Theory. 
His  nervous  fingers  beat  a  tattoo  upon  the  table  ; 
he  nodded  his  head  with  an  air  of  half- vexed 
meditation  as  he  murmured:  'The  man  ought 
not  to  have  recovered.  If  ever  there  was  a  likely 
subject  for  apoplexin,  he  was  one.  He  must  weigh 
some  sixteen  stone.  He  must  be  clearly  twice  the 
weight  of  Cassidv.  Of  a  full  habit  too.  Corpulent 
even— with  a  short  neck.  True,  the  muscular 
development  is  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  the 
vital  power  amazing.  But  the  chances  were  all 
against  him.  No,  he  ought  not  to  have  recovered  ; 
clearly  he  ought  not' 

The  smart  rap  of  a  cane  was  heard  upon  the 
oaken  door.  Mr  Selwyn  enteredj  bowing  and 
smiling,  with  an  eager  look  of  curiosity  in  his  face. 

'Hush  I'  Baid  Mr  Muspratt  with  his  finger  upon 
his  lip. 

*  Hush  !  by  all  means,'  said  Mr  Selwyn,  and  he 
imitated  the  doctors  gesture. 

•  I  can  tell  you  nothing  as  yet  for  certain,'  ' 
whispered  the  doctor.    But  the  visitor  could  not 
mistake  the  tone  of  elation. 

4  My  dear  Mr  Muspratt  you  mean  that  you  have 
miccceded  again  ! ' 

'Hush  !  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  presently, 
presently.' 
'  Which  one  is  it  ?   The  big  one  7 ' 
♦The  big  one.    I  know  no  more  of  him.' 


'It  is  Blackmore  the  highwayman,'  stud  Mr 
Selwyn.  'The  town  has  been  premature  in  its 
rejoicings.  Let  Finchley  and  Bagshot  still  beware. 
Better  for  them  if  Ave  had  spared  a  better  man.' 

After  some  delay,  Mr  Selwyn  was  admitted  by 
Mr  Muspratt  into  an  inner  room,  upon  the  express 
condition  that  he  should  remain  there  five  minutes 
only,  and  be  very  quiet  the  while. 

A  tall,  bnrly,  swarthy,  black-browed  man  Iny 
stretched  upon  a  couch,  breathing  heavily.  He 
was  only  half-clothed,  and  his  neck  was  carefully 
bandaged.  One  of  Mr  Muspratt's  assistants  was 
bathing  the  man's  forehead  with  vinegar  ;  another 
was  applying  hot  flannels  to  the  soles  of  his  feet 
As  Mr  Selwyn  entered,  the  man  stirred  a  little, 
then  opened  his  eyes,  and  glanced  round  him  in  a 
dazed,  wild  way. 

'I'm  game,  you  know,'  he  said  in  a  hoarse 
mutter,  after  a  pause.  '  It  'a  the  heat  of  the  room 
made  me  faint  that 's  all.  Tom  Blackmore 's  no 
chicken-heart  But  they  let  such  crowds  m  to  sec 
me ;  I  counted  throe  thousand  of  them  on  Sunday 
last— all  quality,  too,  from  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  They  weren't  in  sach  a  hurry  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  Tom  Blackmore  a  fortnight  ago.  I 'm 
ready  when  the  cart  is.  Thev'll  find  me  game  to 
the  end.  I  should  like  my  hair  dressed,  Mr  Sheriff, 
and  my  boots  blacked.    I've  no  other  favour  to 

ask.    If  you  ana  the  sheriff'  and  he  glanced 

doubtfully  at  Mr  Muspratt 

The  doctor  took  the  man's  wrist  between  his 
finger  and  thumb.  'An  amazing  strong  beat — 
amazing ! '  he  said. 

'  I 've  had  a  bad  dream,'  the  man  went  on  hazily. 
'  I  think  a  sip  of  strong-waters  would  set  me  up.  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me.  I  thought  1  had 
tho  hempen  fever,  and  there  was  an  cna  of  poor 
Tom  Blackmore.  They  have  tied  something  round 
my  neck,  haven't  they  I  This  «  Newgate,  isn't  it  ? 
Ot  course  it  is:  there's  Mr  Selwyn  there. — My 
service  to  you,  air.  Come  to  see  the  last  of  me,  I 
suppose.  I 'm  not  quite  myself  this  morning,  sir  ; 
but  they  '11  find  me  game  yet  I 'm  ready  when 
the  cart  is.  My  hair  dressed,  and  my  boots 
blacked,  and  a  aip  of  strong-waters — make  it  a 
rummer  of  punch,  if  you  like — I  won't  ask  any- 
thing more,  Mr  Sheriff.  But  vou're  not  the 
shenff!' 

'  I  am  not  the  sheriff ;  and  you  are  not  in  New- 
gate,' said  Mr  Mnspratt 

4  A  reprieve  ! '  said  the  man.  4  No  ;  not  in  my 
case.  They  couldn't  do  such  a  thing  ;  they  dared 
not  ;  the  town  would  not  allow  it  To  do  Tom 
Blackmore  justice,  they  couldn't  reprieve  him  ;  it 
would  be  a  slur  upon  his  character.  He  s  too  well 
known  ;  he 's  been  on  the  "  high  pad "  too  long 
and  too  royally.  There's  no  reprieve  for  me. — 
Still,  this  isnt  Newgate.  Where  arc  the  bars,  tho 
chains,  the  bolts?' 

4  You 've  been  spared  by  an  accident,'  Mr  Mus- 
pratt explained. 

4  By  the  rare  skill  of  a  most  distinguished 
surgeon,'  Mr  Selwyn  added. 

4  It  wusn't  a  dream,  then  ?'  inquired  the  man  with 
a  puzzled  look.  The  story  of  his  escape  was 
repeated  to  him  ;  but,  apparently,  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  His  mental  digestion  was  not 
sufficiently  restored  ;  his  shaken  intelligence  could 
not  deal  with  such  strong  food*  as  the  fact  of  his 
recovery  from  death.  He  glanced  round  him, 
shook  his  head,  then  closed  his  eyes,  and  turned 
upon  his  side,  us  though  going  to  sleep. 
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The  doctor  touched  Mr  Selwyn  on  the  arm, 
motioning  him  to  depart. 

'  I 'm  bound  to  say,'  Mr  Selwyn  remarked,  ' that 
next  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  man  Blackmore 
as  I  saw  him,  and  left  him,  this  morning,  I  count 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  alive  and  well  again,  as 
at  the  present  moment' 

The  .sound  of  talking  roused  the  man  Blackmore ; 
he  opened  his  eyea.  '  Mr  Selwyn,'  he  said,  '  buy 
that  bay  mare  of  mine.  You'll  never  regret  it 
She  "11  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  my  captors,  and 
will  go  for  a  mere  song — for  she's  not  good-looking 
— but  she 's  the  fastest  nag  that  ever  was  crossed. 
Only,  hark  ye,  let  me  give  you  a  hint— she 's  one 
fault :  you 'll  have  to  use  the  spur  when  you  want 
to  get  her  up  to  a  carriage-vnndow.  Now,  1  'm  ready 
when  the  sheriff  is.  How  many  cartfuls  arc  there 
of  us  this  morning  ?' 

Mr  Blackmore  had  reverted  to  his  first  idea,  that 
his  punishment  had  yet  to  be  undergone. 

'  1  'm  vastly  obliged,'  said  Mr  Selwyn.  '  I  Ve  no 
doubt  the  mare  is  a  very  admirable  animal.  And 
who  knows?  I  may  be  driven  to  taking  purses 
upon  the  king's  highway.  My  luck  has  been 
frightful  of  late.  My  friends  rob  me  ;  why  should 
I  not  rob  those  who  are  not  my  friends  ? — gain  at 
Blackheath  what  I  lose  on  the  green  baize.  I 've 
not  a  doubt  that  "Stand  and  deliver"  is  the  real 
"  open  sesame." ' 

'You've  a  pleasant  wit,  Mr  Selwyn,'  said  the 
highwayman  musingly.  '  It  saved  your  life  once, 
or  at  least  your  purse. 

'  Indeed  ';  then  my  wit  never  stood  me  in  better 
stead.' 

'  I  rode  after  you  from  Strawberry  Hill  one 
night— I  followed  for  two  miles  before  I  recognised 
you.  Then  I  said :  Shall  I  attack  him  ?  Gadsbud, 
says  I,  it's  Mt  Selwyn.  No;  111  let  him  go.  I've 
laughed  at  many  a  joke  of  his  ;  for  there's  never 
a  match  of  cocks  fought,  or  a  bull  baited,  or  a  race 
ridden  at  Huntingdon  or  Newmarket— hardly  a 
cork  drawn  or  a  pack  of  cards  cut,  but  Mr  Selwyn's 
last  is  told  and  laughed  at  So  I  put  my  barking- 
irons  [pistols]  in  my  belt  again.  I  respect  a  man 
of  porta.  Indeed,  I've  been  reckoned  by  my 
a  pleasant 


friends  to  have  a  p] 


wit  myself.' 


'  Your  friends  only  do  you  strict  justice,  I 'm 
sure,  Captain  Blackmore,'  said  Mr  Selwyn,  with 
great  gravity.  'Though  I  doubt  many  people — 
cavillers  and  critics — hold  your  jests  to  be  somewhat 
of  too  practical  a  turn  for  general  enjoyment  To 
be  glancing  up  the  muzzle  of  a  horse-pistol,  held  at 
only  two  inches'  space  from  one's  countenance, 
strikes  me,  I  own,  as  somewhat  of  a  hollow  jest' 

'Come,  come,'  interrupted  Mr  Muspratt,  'we 
must  leave  the  man  ;  he  has  talked  enough — more 
than  enough.'  And  he  was  drawing  Mr  Selwyn  to 
the.  door. 

'  And  sure,  it 's  the  captain,'  said  an  astonished 
voice.    Mr  Cassidy  had  entered  the  room. 

'Why,  Thady,  lad,  is  that  you?'  asked  the 
captain,  with  an  air  of  recognjtion. 

'  Who  else  would  it  be,  captain,  darlin'  ?' 

'Why,  I  thought  you  were'          The  captain 

did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

'  So  I  was,  captain,  darlin' ;  and  no  mistake  at 
all.' 

'  You  left  Newgate  days  ago.' 
'  I  did— for  good.' 

'  For  Tyburn,  you  mean.  And  you  're  alive  ? 
Gadsbud,  it  looks  like  it' 

'  We  're  in  the  same  boat,  I 'm  thinkin'.    Did  it 


hurt  you  much,  captain,  darlin'  ?  Have  yoa  got 
the  pins  and  needles  about  you,  all  over  ?  I  know 
the  complaint  But  you  '11  be  rid  of  them  in 
time.' 

'  Am  I  awake — alive  ? — nave  you  got  a  pinch  of 
tobacco,  Thady  ?  I  should  be  better  after  a  pipe. 
If  there  was  any  punch  about,  I  think  I  could  get 
some  down.  My  throat's  uncommon  dry.  I '11 
try  and  get  to  sleep.  Mind  and  have  my  boots 
well  blacked,  and  bring  me  my  hot  water  in  the 
morning.  If  you  could  give  the  mare  a  feed  of 
corn,  it  would  be  as  well — Do  you  know  a  song. 
Thady?  Sing  it,  if  you  do.  I  shall  sleep  the 
sooner.  The  poor  mare !  she  '11  miss  me — if  no 
one  else  will.  But  others  will ;  trust  them  for  it 
Tom  Blackmore 's  well  known  upon  the  road. — 
Good-night,  Thady,  lad ;  and  if  we  must  ride  up 
Holborn  Hill '  

'  Hush !  come  away  ;  the  man 's  asleep.'  And 
the  doctor  withdrew,  Mr  Selwyn  and  Thady 
following  him. 

CHAPTER  VT. 

'  The  country  is  badly  served,'  quoth  Mr  Selwyn, 
very  seriously.  '  I  did  think  that,  at  anyrate,  Mr 
Ketch  was  beyond  suspicion :  a  competent  minister. 
As  to  his  moral  character,  I  own  I  have  not  been 
favourably  impressed  ;  but  I  thought  his  akiH  un- 
questionable. I  have  been  deceived,  it  seems — we 
can  trust  no  one,  not  even  Mr  Ketch  ;  we  can  be 
sure  of  nothing — not  even  of  Tyburn  tree.  What 
is  there  serious  in  life,  when  even  an  execution 
degenerates  into  a  farce  ?  Do  you  intend  to  pro- 
ceed with  your  labours,  most  Promethean  doctor  ? 
Is  medicine  still  to  undermine  and  mock  at  law  ? 
Is  Barber-surgeon's  Hall  to  go  on  reversing  the 
decisions  of  the  Old  Bailey?  What  a  puppet  is 
man  in  the  hands  of  the  professions !  The  one 
ties  him  up  and  hangs  him  ;  the  other  cuts  him 
down  and  revives  him.  And  the  church  I  Oh,  the 
church  stands  by  the  while  ;  but  its  eyes  are  fixed 
devoutly  on  its  book  ;  it  sees  nothing  of  what's 
going  on.  That  is  the  church's  way  of  looking  at 
things — looking  elsewhere.' 

The  doctor,  to  whom  this  banter  was  addressed, 
said  nothing ;  he  was  lost  in  thought 

'  However,'  Mr  Selwyn  continued, '  there  'a  one 
comfort — we  have  a  check  upon  Mr  Cassidy  now. 
Travellers  tell  us  such  wonderful  tales ;  and  the 
traveller  who  has  journeyed  a  stage  into  the  other 
world,  what  marvels  he  may  relate  to  us  ;  and  we 
should  be  bound  to  believe  him — are  we  not  always 
bound  to  believe  what  we  can't  contradict?  But 

to  tell  also  ;  and  if  the 
agree,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  believing  neither  of  them.  Perhaps,  in  any  ca?e, 
that  would  be  the  most  advisable  course.  A  sheep- 
stealer  and  a  highwayman — they  are  not  the  most 
credible  of  witnesses.  Hang  me,  if  they  are — I 
mean,  of  course,  hang  me,  provided  you  are  by,  ray 
dear  Mr  Muspratt,  to  revive  me  again.' 

But  Mr  Muspratt  was  not  attending.  HiB  visitor 
smiled,  took  snuff,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  tripped 
to  his  sedan-chair,  and  was  carried  to  White's 
Chocolate-house. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Mr  Selwyn  called 
again  in  Great  Newport  Street  He  found  Mr 
Muspratt  brooding  over  a  curious,  neatly  made 
little  model  in  cardboard.  It  represented  a  raised 
stage  with  a  trap-door  in  the  centre  of  it ;  close  to 
the  trap-door  were  two  upright  wooden  posts — 
pieces  of  firewood,  they  looked  like— joined  at  the 


our  captain  has  his  story 
two  men's  stories  don't  acn 
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top  by  a  horizontal  bar.  Mr  Selwyn's  curiosity  was 
excited  by  the  strange  look  of  the  model  He  made 
inquiries  concerning  it 

'  If  I  can  arrive  at  no  positive  theory  in  regard 
to  resuscitation  considered  as  a  science,'  said  Mr 
Muspratt  slowly,  with  something  of  the  formality 
of  a  lecturer  in  his  manner,  'why — with  apparently 
all  advantages  granted — it  fails  so  signally  in  some 
cafles,  while  it  succeeds  so  strangely  in  others,  in 
spite  of  what  seem  to  be  fatal  drawbacks ;  it  is 
clear,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  easily  render  the 
present  system  of  carrying  out  the  law  far  more 
secure — can  so  improve  the  existing  method  of 
punishment  as  to  render  it  almost  certain.  The 
great  desideratum  I  find  -to  be  suddenness.  At 
present,  there  is  a  want  of  a  sufficient  shock.  The 
cart  glides  away  gradually  from  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  sufferer.  That,  as  we  know,  may  or  may  not 
have  a  fatal  consequence.  You  will  observe  the 
system  shewn  by  this  model  A  bolt  is  drawn  ; 
instantly  this  trap  falls.  There  is  no  sliding 
motion.  A  sudden  drop— then  a  more  violent 
shock  results,  I  think,  than  any  human  organisa- 
tion could  resist.  And  the  operation'  (Mr  Mus- 
pratt hesitated  a  little  about  the  word)  '  would 
be  performed  as  mercifully,  as  painlessly,  as 
effectually  as  possible.' 

While  speaking,  the  doctor  had  made  his  mean- 
ing the  clearer  by  reference  to  the  model  before 
him. 

'A  most  ingenious  contrivance!'  said  Mr  Selwyn 
admiringly.  4  Ah !  the  culprits  will  have  small 
chance  if  law  and  medicine  join  forces  against 
them.  Each  acting  alone  is  powerful  to  do  mis- 
chief; but,  together,  who  can  withstand  them? 
They  will  be  absolutely  irresistible. — But,  dear  me, 
is  there  not  a  most  pernicious  smell  of  tobacco- 
smoke  V 

It  was  hardly  worth  while  asking  the  question ; 
the  room,  indeed,  was  full  of  smoke.  The  doctor 
made  no  answer,  but  rocked  himself  to  and  fro  in 
evident  unquiet  and  displeasure.  Then  from  the 
chamber  adjoining  came  the  sound  of  a  boisterous 
tenor  voice  singing : 

Let  mo  not  love  in  vain — 
In  vain  my  Chloe  sue ; 

She  ne'er  will  find 

A  lad  so  kind, 
So  bonnie,  blithe,  and  trne ! 

With  a  tra,  la,  la,  &c 

Mr  Selwyn  knew  the  voice  at  once.  The  singer 
was  Captain  Blackmore,  it  was  evident  Many  old- 
fashioned  falsetto  trills  and  flourishes  garnished 
the  song.  An  Irish  howl  of  applause  followed 
its  completion — much  uproarious  approval — in 
which  the  tones  of  Mr  Cassidy  might  nave  been 
recognised. 

'Our  captain  is  quite  a  skilled  musician,'  said 
Mr  Selwyn  quietly.  'I  do  believe  he  could  set 
"Stand  and  deliver"  to  music,  rob  in  recitativo, 
commit  a  burglary  to  a  ballad-air,  or  cut  purses  to 
the  tune  of  Ltllibulero.' 

Presently  the  highwayman  was  to  be  heard 
lustily  trolling  forth  one  of  Macheath's  songs  from 
Gay's  opera : 

The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are  mot 
The  judges  all  ranged— a  terrible  show,  &c.; 

«ung  to  the  well-known  tune  of  Bonnie  Dundee; 
the  Irishman  joining  in  a  wild  chorus  that  was 
rather  hearty  in  intention  than  harmonious  in 
effect ;  and  after  thif,  the  singers  proceeded  to  a 
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most  vehement  and  intemperate  performance  of 
various  Jacobite  songs. 

'  Bank  treason,  as  I  live,'  observed  Mr  Selwyn. 
'  If  the  constables  were  to  overhear,  or  your  neigh- 
bours turn  informers,  my  dear  Mr  Muspratt,  we 
should  both  be  taken  to  prison  for  plotting  against 
the  state.  I  may  not  have  a  character  to  lose,  but 
I  have  a  head.  It  is  said  of  me  that  I  am  fond  of 
witnessing  executions  ;  but  that  must  not  be  used 
as  an  argument  for  conducting  me  to  the  scaffold, 
for  you  know  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  that  a 
man  cannot  be  a  witness  in  his  own  case.  I 
should  not  even  have  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
your  patient  for  you  would  probably  suffer  with 
me.  And  then  the  headsman,  I  fancy,  operates  far 
more  effectually  than  Mr  Ketch  could  do,  even 
aided  by  the  ingenious  invention  on  the  table. 
After  him,  one  is  without  hope  as  without  head.' 

The  noise  in  the  adjoining  room  now  increased. 
The  doctor  groaned  aloud.  '  It  is  the  same  thing, 
day  after  day,'  he  said  despairingly :  '  they  smoke, 
and  drink,  and  sing,  and  then  they  fight' 

Cries  of  murder  were'  anon  to  be  heard,  and  the 
sound  of  blows,  the  crashing  of  glass,  and  the 
falling  of  furniture.  A  desperate  struggle  was 
going  on,  in  the  inner  chamber  apparently. 

The  doctor  unlocked  a  door ;  Mr  Selwyn  grasped 
his  cane  :  they  entered  the  next  room. 

It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  anything  at  first 
for  the  dense  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  But  pre- 
sently, upon  the  floor  of  the  room,  was  to  be 
discerned  the  writhing  figure  of  Mr  Cassidy,  and 
kneeling  upon  him  the  stalwart  form  of  Captain 
Blackmore.  The  highwayman  held  in  his  hand 
a  jackboot,  with  which  unusual  weapon  it  was 
manifest  he  had  been  belabouring  the  head  of  the 
unhappy  Irishman.  It  was  with  some  difficulty 
the  men  were  torn  asunder.  They  were  both 
intoxicated,  breathless,  bruised,  and  bleeding ; 
their  clothes  dishevelled  and.  rent 

'  Another  moment  and  it  would  have  been  too 
bite,  or  rather' — and  Mr  Selwyn  corrected  himself 
— '  there  would  have  been  murder.' 

*  Sure,  it's  murdered  I  am  entirely,'  moaned  the 
Irishman,  with  his  hands  to  his  face. 

'  I  'U  teach  the  scoundrel  to  insult  a  gentleman,' 
growled  Captain  Blackmore,  and  he  set  to  work  to 
rub  his  shins.  'Plague  on  him,  he  kicks  like  a 
horse !  I  do  believe  I 'm  lamed  for  life  in  my  left 
leg.' 

'.And  it's  my  right  eye  that's  shut  up  for  ever; 
and  0  my  ribs— and  O  my  back  I  Devil  take 
the  vagabone's  hard  fist ! '  cried  Mr  Cassidy.  '  And 
it 's  beating  my  head  with  his  boot  he 's  been  after ! 
To  think  of  serving  so  a  poor  Connaught  boy,  that 
niver  did  harm  to  living  creature !' 

*  You  ungrateful  scoundrels ! '  began  the  doctor 
in  a  passion,  but  he  couldn't  find  language  strong 
enough  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  behaviour 
of  his  patients. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  men.  having  recovered  breath 
a  little,  were  growling  and  scowling  at  each  other, 
as  though  they  contemplated  a  renewal  of  the 
contest  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

'  What 's  to  be  done  with  them  V  asked  Mr  Mus- 
pratt) turning  with  a  look  of  despair  to  Mr  Selwyn. 

'  It 's  hard  to  say,'  quoth  Mr  Selwyn. 

'It  was  bad  enough  with  the  Irishman  on  ray 
hands,  but  now  I 've  got  the  other  one  too.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,  Mr  Muspratt,  that  in  that  fact 
consists  your  chief  hope  of  comfort,'  said  Mr  Sel- 
wyn—'your  only  prospect  of  relief.    Yon  would 
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never  be  able  to  rid  yourself  of  Mr  Cassidy,  or 
have  a  chance  of  effecting  that  desirable  object, 
but  by  some  such  means  as  the  introduction  upon 
the  scene  of  Captain  Blackmorc.  It  is  clear  the 
dogs  can't  exist  together.  Well,  lock  them  up  in 
the  same  room.  You'll  be  quit  of  one  of  vour 
troubles,  at  all  events— possibly  of  both.  They 
have  already  succeeded  in  injuring  each  other  very 
tolerably ;  permit  them  to  go  on  as  they  have 
begun.  Lock  them  up  again  ;  wait  and  hope ;  and 
look  in  upon  them,  or  upon  what  may  remain  of 
them,  to-morrow  morning,  and  see  how  kindly  fate 
may  have  dealt  with  you.' 

The  doctor  pondered,  stroking  his  chin.  Ah, 
hoAv  near  he  was,  aided  by  Mr  Selwyn's  sportive 
suggestion,  to  the  discovery  of  a  signal  medical 
principle!  Another  moment,  perhaps,  and  from 
the  depths  of  his  cogitations  he  might  have  brought 
to  the  surface  and  given  to  the  world  that  remark- 
able curative  doctrine  which,  some  years  later,  was 
to  render  the  name  of  Samuel  Hahnemann  famous. 
The  ejection  from  his  premises  of  the  sheep- 
stealer,  by  means  of  the  admission  of  the  highway- 
man— what  was  that  but  tho  adoption  of  the 
homoeopathic  maxim  of  Similia  similibm  curantur? 
But  like  the  man  who  had  been  talking  prose  all 
his  life  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact,  so  Mr 
Muspratt  was  doomed  to  practise  homoeopathy 
without  knowing  it.  Possibly,  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  the  discovery  when  his  musings  were  disturbed. 
Some  of  his  pupils  and  assistants  entered  the  room. 
He  roused  himself 

'Take  these  men,'  he  cried,  'and  lock  them  up 
in  different  rooms.  Tie  them  hand  and  foot,  if 
need  be.' 

♦You'll  find  I  haven't  done  with  ye  yet,  Pat,  my 
boy,'  said  the  captain  with  an  oath,  shaking  his 
fist. 

'And  you'll  find  that  Thady  will  give  you  as 
good  as  you  bring,  anyhow,'  growled  the  Irishman. 

And  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away, 
mak 


ing  no  resistance  indeed,  nor  giving  trouble 
beyond  evincing  some  desire  to  approach  each 
other  for  kicking  and  cuffing  purposes. 

4 1  think  I  understand  the  model  you  were  kind 
enough  to  shew  me,  even  better  now,'  said  Mr 
Sclwyn  to  the  doctor.  'Science  is  quite  satisfied 
with  her  inquiries  as  to  resuscitation,  and  wishes 
to  shut  the  door  against  any  further  fruitless  inves- 
tigations in  that  direction.    Is  it  not  so  V 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  with  a  distressed 
look,  .is  of  one  who  despaired  utterly  of  being 
properly  understood. 

'When  you  were  a  lad,  did  you  ever  rob  an 
orchard,  doctor  V  asked  Mr  Selwyn  presently. 
'  I  don't  know  ;  I  can't  say  ;  I  don't  remember.' 
'  Ah !  then  you  never  did,  or  you 'd  surely  have 
remembered  it.  The  apples  one  steals  arc  invari- 
ably unripe,  and  they  disagree  with  one  abomin- 
ablv.  Moral — Don't  rob  orchards.  Now,  Tyburn 
is  the  orchard  of  the  government.  It's  a  great 
mistake  to  steal  the  fruit  from  Tyburn  tree. 
You 've  tried  it,  and  it 's  set  your  teeth  on  edge, 
and  disturbed  your  digestive  organs  terribly.  I 
can  see  it  has.  My  dear  doctor,  don't  do  it  again  ; 
the  fruit  is  bad  and  worthless,  and,  take  my  word 
for  it,  the  very  worst  kind  for  preserving.  Leave 
it  on  the  tree  henceforward.  You  remember  what 
trouble  Mother  Eve  brought  upon  us?  Well, 
Tyburn  tree  is  in  its  way  a  sort  of  tree  of  know- 
ledge. Look  on,  as  I  do,  but  don't  touch  any  more. 
— Good-day  to  you.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Dr  Muspratt's  patients  were  confined  in  separate 
apartments.  The  large  empty  house  in  Great 
Newport  Street  afforded  abundant  accommodation 
for  thus  disposing  of  the  delinquents. 

Captain  Blackmore  bore  his  captivity  with  a  sort 
of  intoxicated  resignation.  He  was  to  be  heard 
singing  lustily  at  intervals,  his  music  being  gene- 
rally of  a  sentimental  character,  occasionally  dashed 
with  treason,  and  constantly  impaired  by  hiccupe 
and  boozy  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  articulation. 
There  were  inequalities,  too,  about  the  method  of 
his  carolling  ;  now  he  cooed  like  a  dove,  anon  he 
was  roaring  like  a  lion.  But  the  burden  of  his 
song  was  mostly  of  a  tender  and  loving  sort,  as 
thus : 

No  pain  or  pleasure  sure  can  prove 
So  bitter  or  so  sweet  as  love. 
Since  the  piercing  pain  I  know, 
Let  me  taste  the  pleasure  too ! 

And  so  on,  da  cam,  with  many  prolonged  notes 
and  tremulouB  trills. 

By  and  by,  an  angry  mood  would  seize  him; 
and  he  would  indulge  in  much  heavy  stamping  on 
the  floor,  ferocious  swearing,  and  in  fell  threats  as 
to  the  punishment  he  would  inflict  at  some  future 
period  upon  the  body  of  his  late  associate  and 
fellow-sufferer,  Thady  Cassidy.  In  other  respects, 
the  captain  did  not  trouble  greatly  the  household 
of  his  oenefactor. 

For  some  time,  the  Irishman  was  to  be  heard 
crooning  over  his  hurts  and  bruises,  and  lamenting 
over  his  sorrows,  growling  like  some  snared  ami 
baffled  animal,  muttering  a  variety  of  menaces  and 
maledictions  in  relation  to  his  oppressor  ami 
enemy — as  he  chose  to  consider  him — Captain 
Blackmore.  Then  came  silence  for  many  hours. 
He  was  asleep ;  so,  at  least,  his  jailers,  the  doctor's 
pupils,  opined.  After  some  while,  they  deemed  it 
prudent  to  have  a  look  at  him,  and  cautiously 
unlocked  and  opened  the  door  of  his  room.  To 
their  amazement,  they  found  it  empty.  The  caged 
bird  had  flown.  Mr  Cassidy  had  escaped  by  means 
of  the  window.  It  was  evident  that,  with  the 
nimblene&s  of  a  cat,  he  had  climbed  down  a  rain- 
water pipe,  then  dropped  into  the  area  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  aftd  so  apparently  made  good  his 
escape  over  adjoining  premises  into  a  small  street 
in  the  rear.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

'  Let  him  go,'  said  the  doctor.  '  He  must  take 
his  chance  now ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  him.  Per- 
haps it '8  best  as  it  is.'  And  he  breathed  more 
freely.  He  thought  the  chances  in  favour  of  his 
museum  were  bettered  by  the  absence  of  its  recent 
devastator. 

But  shortly  there  came  a  loud,  simple  thump  at 
the  front-door.    Mr  Cassidy  had  returned. 

'  You,  sirrah !  How  dare  you ! '  cried  the  doctor 
in  amazement. 

4  Sure  it 's  Thady  Cassidy,  doctor,  darlin',  your 
honour's  humble  servant,'  said  the  Irishman, 
bowing  and  grinning. 

4  Where  have  you  been,  sir  ? ' 

4  And  haven't  I  been  doing  your  honour  the 
real  service,  then  ?  Sure  it 's  rid  you  '11  be  now 
of  that  big  blackguard,  the  captain  ;  and  it's  quits 
we  '11  both  be  with  him,  anyhow.' 

4  Dolt  J  what  have  you  done  ?' 

4  Am  I  his  servant  I  Am  I  to  wait  on  him,  and 
run  his  errands  ?   Am  I  to  be  for  ever  blacking 
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hia  nasty  boots,  and  powdering  his  ugly  head,  and 
brushing  his  clothes,  and  polishing  his  buttons, 
and  filling  his  glass  ?   Not  I.    I  did  it  in  Newgate 
— true  for  you— but  I'm  not  in  Newgate  now. 
And  what  did  I  get  for  it  then,  but  cuffs  and 
kicks,  and  a  broken  pate ;  and  it 's  a  hard  fist  the 
captain  has,  devil  doubt  him !  I  'in  not  his  servant, 
and  I  won't  be.    Would  I  be  serving  a  dirty 
vagabone  like  that  ?   Not  I.   It 's  your  honour  s 
servant  I  am  for  evermore  ;  your  honour's  humhle 
servant,  that  will  never  leave  ye — Thady  Cassidy, 
an  honest  Oonnaught  boy,  that  niver  did  harm  to 
living  creature,  whom  your  honour  brought  to  life 
after  he  was  dead ;  and  is  it  likely  your  honour's 
goodness  would  be  turning  the  cold  shoulder  on 
him  now,  and  for  the  likes  of  such  a  thief  of 
the  world  as  the  captain  ?  Sure  your  honour  never 
would.    And  your  honour  won't  be  troubled  wid 
him  any  more  ;  it 's  quits  wid  him  now  we  '11  be.' 
'  What  have  you  done,  I  say  ? ' 

*  Sure  I 've  blown  the  gab  on  him  ;  that 's  what 
I 've  done,  then ;  and  the  constables  are  comine 
up  the  street,  and  the  red-coats  wid  them;  and 
it 's  in  Newgate  the  captain  will  be  again  before 
another  half  hour's  gone  by.  And  bad-luck  to 
him!' 

*  You 've  informed  against  him?' 

It  was  true.   There  came  the  noise  as  of  many 
voices  in  the  street,  the  assembling  of  a  crowd,  the 
]    tramp  of  a  file  of  soldiers,  the  loud  knocking  of 
the  constables.    They  were  of  course  admitted. 
How  could  their  demands  be  resisted?   And  in 

ive  minutes  Captain  Blackmore's  singing  was 
iterrupted.  He  was  a  prisoner,  pinioned,  and  in 
tie  custody  of  the  ofiicers  of  justice ;  the  soldiers 
eeprng  guard  without,  and  astounding  the 
eighbourhood  by  their  presence. 
Then,  greatly  to  his  astonishment,  Mr  Cassidy 
sund  himself  also  recognised  and  arrested  upon  a 
barge  similar  to  that  he  had  been  at  pains  to 
•ring  against  Captain  filackmore  for  being  a 
onvict  at  large  in  evasion  of  the  sentence  of  the 
aw. 
4  To  think  of  that  now ! — to  think  of  that  now! ' 
.Ir  Cassidy,  his  face  very  white,  could  find  no 
ither  words  to  express  his  amazement  and  alarm 
,t  his  treachery  having  thus  so  fatally  recoiled 
ipon  himself.  He  stared  round  him,  bewildered 
md  terrified,  while  the  constables  secured  him. 
Captain  Blackmore  treated  the  matter  mighty 
:oolly.  '  It  serves  you  right,  Thady,'  he  said.  'I 
late  a  cur.  1  never  thought  very  good  of  you; 
out  I  didn't  think  so  bad  of  you  as  this  comes  to. 
I  wish  I 'd  drubbed  you  harder  when  I  had  the 
:hance.  I 'd  sooner  be  turned  off  twice  over,  as  I 
shall  be,  when  all's  said,  than  turn  stag,  as  you 've 
done.  But,  Paddy-like,  you 've  scuttled  your  own 
boat,  and  you  '11  go  down  with  me. — Good-bye, 
doctor.  Tom  Blackmore's  service  to  you.  I'm 
sorry  if  I 've  been  a  trouble  to  you.  i 'd  like  to 
shake  hands  with  you,  if  I  could;  but  they've 
trussed  me  up  so  plaguy  tight!  My  service  to 
you,  sir,  and  to  Mr  Selwyn. — Now,  my  noble 
gentlemen,  I 'm  yours  to  command/ 
And  the  prisoners  were  carried  off,  and  lodged 
in  Newgate,  to  be  seen  no  more  by  Vicesimus 
MivpratU  He  breathed  freely  again.  'At  last, 
luy  house  is  my  own,  and  my  collection  '8  safe,' 
he  said  with  unfeigned  thankfulness.  He  mused 
for  some  time,  then  sighed,  and  looked  perplexed, 
and  somewhat  sad  and  anxious.  At  last,  he  sat 
down,  wrote  a  hurried  letter,  and  sent  it  by  a 


special  messenger  to  Mr  George  Selwyn,  at  his 
house  in  Cleveland  Row,  St  James's. 

There  was  much  joking  at  the  clubs  and 
chocolate-houses  about  this  time.  It  was  said 
that  Mr  Selwyn  had  been  interceding  for  the  lives 
of  two  condemned  malefactors  in  Newgate ;  but 
no  one  could  be  found  to  credit  the  story  ;  every 
one  laughed  at  it  It  was  voted  absolutely 
preposterous. 

Yet,  iu  due  time,  it  was  found  that  the  king,  on 
the  advice  of  Mr  Selwvn's  friend,  the  Right 
Honourable  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  Lord  Holland), 
Secretary  of  State,  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
remit  the  sentence  of  two  condemned  prisoners ; 
in  lieu  of  suffering  at  Tyburn,  they  were  to 
undergo  transportation  to  His  Majesty's  planta- 
tions in  the  West  Indies.  Were  these  Dr  Muspratt's 
patients?  At  anyrate,  nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  them. 

And  the  ingenious  model,  the  advantages  of 
which  the  doctor  had  explained  to  Mr  Selwyn  ? 

Well,  I  know  not  if  it  were  the  same  precisely, 
but  some  few  years  later,  a  contrivance  on  a  similar 
principle  certainly  came  into  use. 

When  my  Lord  Ferrers  ended  his  days  at 
Tvburn  in  1760.  I  find  it  stated  by  an  historian 
of*  the  period,  that  there  was,  for  the  first  time, 
employed  an  'elegant  invention,'  called  the  new 
drop,  1  by  wliich,'  records  my  informant,  '  the  use 
of  that  vulgar  vehicle,  a  cart,  or  mechanical  instru- 
ment, a  ladder,  is  avoided  ;  the  sufferer  being  left 
suspended  by  the  dropping  down  of  that  part  of 
the  floor  on  which  he  stands.' 

Yet  it  was  not  until  many  years  after  the  demise 
of  Earl  Ferrers  that  this  new  machine  was 
employed  at  all  generally.  Probably,  when  the 
tree  at  Tyburn  was  finally  abandoned  (in  1784), 
and,  in  lieu,  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  out- 
side the  walls  of  Newgate,  the  new  drop  became  a 
settled  institution  of  the  state. 

But  Dr  Muspratt  was  not  then  living ;  indeed, 
he  had  been,  for  long  years,  resting  peacefully  in 
Bunhill  Fields'  burial-ground. 


THE  WAITS. 

Washington  Irving,  describing  his  Christmas 
experiences  at  Bracebridge  Hall,  says :  1 1  had 
scarcely  got  into  bed,  when  a  strain  of  music 
seemed  to  break  forth  in  the  air  just  below  the 
window.  I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from 
a  band,  which  I  concluded  to  be  the  waits  from 
some  neighbouring  village.  They  went  round  the 
house,  playing  under  the  windows.  I  drew  aside 
the  window  curtain  to  hear  them  more  distinctly. 
The  moonbeams  fell  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
casement,  partially  lighting  up  the  antiquated 
apartment.  The  sounds,  as  they  receded,  became 
more  soft  and  aerial,  and  seemed  to  accord  with 
the  quiet  and  moonlight.  I  listened  and  listened  ; 
they  became  more  and  more  tender  and  remote  ; 
and  as  they  gradually  died  away,  my  head  sank 
upon  the  pillow,  and  I  fell  asleep.'  The  midnight 
music  that  afforded  Irving  such  pleasure,  and  still 
holds  a  place  among  our  Christmas  customs,  dates 
from  very  olden  days;  but  the  custom  was  not 
originally  peculiar  to  the  great  Christian  festival, 
being  common  to  all  times  and  seasons. 

The  waits  were  once  in  constant  attendance  at 
court,  indeed  they  formed  part  of  the  royal  estab- 
lishment. From  the  rules  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  we  learn  that 
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it  was  the  duty  of  the  waits  to  pipe  the  watch 
at  every  chainber-door  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  four  times  during  the  winter  nights, 
and  three  times  during  the  shorter  nights  of  the 
summer  season,  keeping  a  good  look-out  at  the 
same  time  for  'pickers  and  stealers.'  They  took 
their  meals  in  the  hall  with  ,the  minstrels,  and 
received  a  nightly  allowance  varying  according  to 
the  time  of  year.  In  summer,  each  wait  was 
served  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  gallon  of  ale,  two 
pitch-candles,  and  a  bushel  of  fuel ;  in  winter, 
half  a  loaf,  a  gallon  of  ale,  four  candles,  and  a 
bushel  of  fuel.  His  wages  were  threepence  or 
fourpence  a  day,  according  to  his  deservings,  with 
clothing  and  bedding  at  the  steward's  discretion. 
If  he  fell  sick,  two  loaves,  two  messes  of  meat,  and 
a  gallon  of  ale,  were  allotted  to  him.  He  shared 
with  the  rest  of  the  royal  household  in  any 
'general  gifts/ and  acted  as  deputy  for  any  yeoman 
oi  the  household  incapacitated  for  a  time.  He 
attended  upon  newly-made  knights  of  the  Bath 
during  their  vigil  in  the  chapcL  receiving  for 
his  fee  all  the  watching-clothes  donned  for  the 
occasion  by  the  new  member  of  the  honourable 
order.  The  waits'  services  had  risen  consider- 
ably in  money-value  since  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.,  that  king  paying  his  three  waits  only 
twenty  shillings  a  year,  except  in  time  of  war, 
when  their  wages  were  raised  to  twelvepenoe 
a  day.  Henry  VL  seems  to  have  found  one  wait 
sufficient  for  his  needs ;  and  although  '  harpers, 
phiphers,  sagbuts,  taberets,  and  lewters '  figure 
among  the  three  hundred  servants  of  Henry  VHL's 
establishment,  only  a  single  musician,  one  Andrew 
Newman,  is  specially  designated  as  a  'wayte,' 
his  services  being  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  ten 
shillings  and  fourpence  a  month.  There  were  no 
less  than  fifty-eight  discoursers  of  sweet  sounds  in 
the  household  of  Charles  I.,  but  not  one  of  them  is 
described  as  a  wait,  though,  in  all  probability,  a 
fairproportion  officiated  in  that  capacity. 

The  city  of  London,  from  very  early  times, 
maintained  a  company  of  waits,  who,  clad  in  blue 
gowns  with  red  sleeves,  and  wearing  silver  badges 
suspended  from  their  silver  collars,  attended  the 
lord-mayor  when  he  went  in  public  procession, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  played  their  part  at  the 
civic  banquets.  They  also  attended  the  funerals 
of  great  citizens,  and  marched  with  the  Midsum- 
mer Watch.  Although  servants  of  the  chief-magis- 
trate, they  were  not  above  receiving  gratuities,  for, 
in  the  Household  Book  of  Lord  Howard  (1481-3) 
we  find  the  following  entries :  '  Payd  the  waytes 
of  London,  12d. ;'  'Be  my  Lady's  handes  to  my 
Lord  Mare's  mynstrells,  3s.  4d. ;"'  my  Lady  being 
evidently  more  liberal  of  largesse  than  my  Lord. 
Mv  lord-mayor's  minstrels  seem  to  have  had  a 
tolerable  reputation  for  musical  skill,  since  Morley, 
in  dedicating  his  Consort  Lessons  to  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  in  the  year  1599,  does  not  hesitate 
at  complimenting  them  on  that  score.  He  says : 
'As  the  ancient  custom  of  this  most  honourable 
and  renowned  city  hath  ever  been  to  retain  and 
maintain  excellent  and  expert  musicians  to  adorn 
your  Honours'  favours,  feasts,  and  solemn  meet- 
ings ;  to  those,  your  Lordship's  waits,  I  recommend 
the  same.'  Morley's  Lessons  were  written  for  the 
treble  and  bass  viols,  the  flute,  the  cittern  or  Eng- 
lish guitar,  the  treble  lute,  and  the  pandora  ;  so  we 
may  reasonably  infer  the  city  waits  at  least  were 
competent  to  perform  upon  a  greater  variety  of 
instruments  than  the  hautboys  of  four  different 


sizes  which  made  up  a  set  of  waits.    One  of  them, 
Thomas  Farmer,  at  anyrate,  was  musician  enough 
to  compose  several  good  songs,  and  popular  enough 
to  be  honoured  by  Purcell  setting  to  music  an 
elegy  on  his  death.    When  it  was  proposed,  in  the 
parliament  of  1656,  to  include  fiddlers,  harpers, 
and  pipers  among  the  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
sturdy  beggars  the  wise  men  of  that  day  deter- 
mined to  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
Alderman  Hooke  protested  against  the  waits  of  the 
city  being  included  in  the  proscription,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  well  known  to  be  a  great 
preservation  of  men's  houses  in  the  night — an 
argument  affording  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
waits  still  acted  in  their  original  double  capacity. 
Sixty-three  years  afterwards,  they  still  existed,  and 
Ned  Ward,  who  calls  them  '  the  topping  tootera  of 
the  town,  who  have  gowns,  silver  chains,  and 
salaries  for  playing  Lilwurlero  to  my  lord-mayor's 
horse  through  the  city,'  describes  them  as  a  parcel 
of  strange  hobgoblins  covered  with  long  frieze  rugs 
and  blankets,  hooped  round  with  leather  girdles 
from  their  cruppers  to  their  shoulders,  having  their 
noddles  buttoned  up  in  martial-looking  caps. 

Londoners  wishing  to  celebrate  a  wedding  with 
musical  honours,  to  nave  a  dance,  or  enjoy  a  little 
harmony  of  an  evening,  did  not,  however,  depend 
upon  the  corporate  musicians  for  the  gratification 
of  their  desires  ;  within  the  walls,  every  ward, 
without  the  walls,  Westminster,  Finsbury,  Islington, 
Southwark,  Stepney,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  other 
districts,  had  their  own  particular  band  of  waits, 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  one  able  and  willing 
to  come  to  terms  with  them.  We  get  some  idea 
as  to  those  terms  from  the  dialogue  between  i 
the  Citizen  and  the  Prologue  in  the  Induction  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle — 

Citizen.  What  stately  music  have  you  ?  Yoa  hare 
shaums  T 
Prologue.  Shaums  ?  No ! 

Citizen,  I 'm  a  thief  if  my  mind  did  not  give  me  so. 
Ralph  plays  a  stately  part,  and  he  mast  needs  have  , 
shaums.     I  '11  be  at  the  charge  myself  rather  than 
we' 11  be  without  them. 

Prologue.  So  you  are  like  to  be. 

Citizen.  Why,  and  so  I  will  be.  There 's  two  shil- 
lings ;  let's  have  the  waits  of  Southwark.  They  are 
as  rare  fellows  as  any  in  England,  and  that  will  fetch 
them  all  o'er  the  water,  with  a  vengeance  as  if  they 
were  mad! 

In  1704,  the  good  people  of  Hackney  complained  1 
that  their  parish  was  infested  with  itinerant  musi- 
cians, who  prowled  about  the  neighbourhood  after  1 
dark,  and  made  the  night  hideous.    To  remedy 
the  evil,  Mr  Tyssen,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  'did 
in  that  year  nominate,  authorise,  and  license  \ 
Hance  Mailings,  Charles  Herrel,  Ebenezer  Dun-  j 
kerley,  and  John  Bollock,  to  be  his  waits  and 
music,  to  play  upon  loud  instruments  in  the  night- 
time, within  his  manor  during  his  pleasure ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  used  within  the  city  of  1 
London,  and  in  the  manor  of  Stepney.   And  he 
required  the  said  parties  to  be  diligent  in  the 
discovery  of  all  robberies  and  fires  which  might 
happen ;  and  of  all  suspicious  and  disorderly 
persons    exercising  music   in   the  night-time, 
1  not  authorised  by  nim  ;  and  to  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  constable  or  head-borough,  to  the  intent 
that  such  mischief  might  he  prevented,  and  such  i 
disorderly  and  other  persons  apprehended,  and 
brought  before  one  oi  her  majesty's  justices  of  J 
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the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.'  The 
loud  music,  we  suppose,  was  intended  to  frighten 
evil-intcntioned  individuals,  whose  awe  of  the  con- 
stable was  not  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  them 
preying  upon  the  honester  part  of  the  community ; 
but  the  waits  were  hardly  likely  to  discover  many 
robberies  when  they  took  such  pains  to  announce 
their  presence. 

At  one  time,  there  were  few  towns  of  any  size  or 
note  (in  England,  that  is  to  say — wc  cannot  speak 
so  confidently  respecting  the  sister-kingdoms)  hut 
what  supported  a  band  of  waits,  sometimes  in  all 
the  dignity  of  an  incorporated  company.  Such 
the  waits  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  claimed  to  havo 
been  time  out  of  mind,  although  they  had  been 
unlucky  enough  to  lose  or  mislay  the  charter 
of  their  society.    In  1677,  a  new  one  was  issued 
to  them,  appointing  them  'a  fellowship  with 
perpetual  succession/  By  this  document  the  com- 
pany were  enjoined  to  meet  every  year  upon  St 
James's  Day,  and  elect  two  stewards,  who  might 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  local  courts  of  law.  This 
charter  conferred   certain  privileges   upon  the 
members  of  the  society,  or  rather  confirmed  them 
in  those  they  enjoyed  under  their  ancient  one  ; 
and  forbade  all  strangers  and  non-members  of  the 
company  (unless  they  obtained  a  special  licence 
from  the  mayor),  teaching  music  in  the  town,  or 
playing  at  any  wedding  or  merry-making  within 
its  precincts,  under  a  penalty  of  six-and-eightpence. 
Nor  could  any  fiddlers,  pipers,  dancers  upon  ropes, 
or  *  others  that  pretended  to  skill  in  music,  or  went 
about  with  motions  and  shewes,'  follow  their 
irregular  callings  in  Newcastle,  without  being 
mulcted  in  the  sum  of  ten  shillings — all  such  fines 
being  paid  over  to  the  company  whose  rights  had 
been  infringed.    'Provided  always,  that  the  said 
waits  and  musicianers,  and  their  successors  for 
ever  hereafter,  be  ready  and  attendant  on  all  occa- 
sions to  do  and  perform  their  duty  in  all  matters 
and  clauses  belonging  to  their  science  and  employ- 
ment, and  obedient  to  all  orders  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen.'   One  of  the  towers  on  the  town-walls 
was  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  they  received  a 
small  salary  from  the  corporation — in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  five  waits  received  twenty  pounds  for  a 
years  service.     They  seem,  too,  to  have  been 
supplied  with  instruments  at  the  town's  cost,  at 
least  they  were  so  in  1655  ;  and  once  in  three  years 
each  wait  was  presented  with  a  cloak  costing  three 
pounds.   The  Newcastle  waits  were  not  dissolved 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when 
their  three-cocked  hats  and  blue  cloaks  disappeared, 
as  a  local  chronicler  lias  it,  '  amidst  some  modern 
narrow  and  gloomy  schemes  of  economy.' 

The  Norwich  waits— declared  by  Kemp  the 
actor  to  be  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable,  since 
every  one  of  them  was  not  only  cunning  in  the 
management  of  wind  and  string  instruments,  but 
also  capable  of  serving  as  chorister  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  any  cathedral — likewise  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  united  into  a  company,  governed  by 
a  headman,  two  wardens,  and  two  searchers.  These 
officers  were  to  be  changed  annually ;  but,  by  a 
strange  oversight,  the  selection  of  their  successors 
devolved  on  them  alone  ;  the  consequence  being, 
that  by  interchanging  offices  with  each  other, 
instead  of  electing  new  holders,  they  managed  to 
retain  their  places  as  long  as,  it  pleased  them  so  to 
do.  Musicians  not  belonging  to  the  society  were 
not  permitted  to  play  in  the  streets  of  Norwich,  or 
any  town  in  the  county ;  the  privileged  ones  per- 
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forming  the  usual  duties  in  connection  with  corpor- 
ation festivities,  duties  of  which  they  finullv 
relieved  in  1791.  In  ancient  times,  Norwich 
Castle  had  its  own  musical  guard  apparently,  John 
le  Marshal  holding  a  certain  manor  from  Edward  I. 
by  the  service  of  paying  one  mark  for  guarding  the 
castle  'from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks,'  and  for  4  wayte 
fee'  at  the  said  castle,  'fifteen  shillings  at  four 
quarterly  terms.' 

The  once  famous  fraternity  of  Minstrels  of 
Beverley,  said  to  have  been  first  formed  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  played  at  fairs,  weddings,  and 
feasts,  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  who  was 
of  necessity  an  alderman  of  the  borough.  They 
never  waited  to  be  invited  to  display  their  musical 
proficiency ;  free  admission  into  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  was  one  of  their  traditional 
privileges,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  This  ancient  fraternity  can  scarcely  bo 
reckoned  among  the  societies  of  waits,  although 
they  are  designated  as  such  in  an  order  issued  for 
the  re- establishment  of  the  guild  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  ;  the  Minstrels  of  Beverley  ranked 
rather  in  the  same  category  as  the  Chester  Minstrels, 
who  were  licensed  to  carry  on  their  vocation  upon 
the  simple  condition  of  behaving  themselves 
'  lively,'  as  minstrels  ought  to  do. 

In  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  find  the  corporation  of 
Ipswich  purchasing '  waits '  for  one  Martin  and  his 
company  of  musicians,  six  all  told,  conditionally 
that  the  cash  expended  was  to  be  repaid,  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  towns-people  expressed  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  the  performances  of  Martin 
and  his  men.  The  proviso  proved  unnecessary,  for 
Martin  held  his  post  of  leader  of  the  waits  until 
his  death,  when  John  Betts  succeeded  to  the 
vacancy,  and  his  company  were  bound  to  walk 
about  the  town  with  their  waits  from  Michaelmas 
to  Lady-day,  starting  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  continuing  their  march  till  they  had  thoroughly 
perambulated  the  town  ;  for  which  service  they 
were  to  receive  four  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  con- 
venient livery.  In  1775,  the  Liverpool  waits  cost 
the  corporation  of  that  town  twenty-four  pounds. 
Richmond  gave  each  member  of  its  band  a  hat  and 
cloak  every  year;  other  places  provided  their 
waits  with  blue  cloaks  ;  and  in  Leicester,  a  special 
tax  seems  to  have  been  levied  in  their  behalf,  for 
in  1575,  the  authorities  ordered  that  they  should 
'play  orderly'  every  night  and  morning,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  rates  exacted  for  their  support 

)  from  every  householder  of  reasonable  ability. 
Everywhere,  however,  they  depended  mainly  upon 
what  was  called  '  the  benevolence '  of  their  towns- 
men, eking  out  a  living  by  performing  at  private 
houses.  Among  the  items  of  expenditure  in  the 
household  of  Thomas  Kytson,  Esq.,  in  1574,  was 
the  payment  of  twenty  shillings  'in  reward  to 
Richard  Reede,  one  of  the  wayghtes  of  Cambridge, 
for  his  attendance  in  Christmas-time.'  Another 
source  of  gain,  of  rarer  occurrence,  presented  itself 
when  any  important  personage  happened  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  town :  the  Canterbury  waits  got  seven- 
and-sixpence  from  Henry  VIII.  when  he  passed 
through  their  town  on  his  way  to  Dover,  and  when 
he  returned  a  month  afterwards,  were  rewarded, 
for  displaying  their  loyalty  and  skill,  by  another 
gift  of  eighteen  shillings  and  eightpence.  The 
Liverpool  waits  had  one  way  of  extracting  cash  out 
of  folks  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  being  their  habit 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  master  of  any  newly 

I  arrived  vessel  the  day  after  he  came  into  port,  and 
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in  jubilant  strains  congratulate  him  upon  having 
brought  hia  voyage  to  a  happy  conclusion.  With 
the  dissolution  of  the  waits,  courtship  lo^t  one  of  iU 
most  ancient  feature*  ;  the  serenade  eo  often  alluded 
to  by  our  older  poets,  became  lost  to  the  ladies  for 
ever.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  no  lover 
pretending  to  do  things  as  they  should  be  done, 
made  love  without  it.  '  As  the  custom  prevails  at 
present,'  says  the  Tatler,  '  there  is  scarce  a  young 
man  of  any  fashion  in  a  corporation  who  does  not 
make  love  with  the  town-music  The  waits  often 
bring  him  through  his  courtship.  One  would  think 
they  hoped  to  conquer  their  mistresses'  hearts  as 
people  tame  hawks  and  eagles,  by  keeping  them 
awake,  or  breaking  their  sleep.' 

Of  our  modern  Christmas  waits,  not  much  can 
be  said ;  their  spiriting  is  of  a  very  prosaic  order, 
although  a  little  quaintness  is  infused  into  the  per- 
formance here  and  there  ;  in  York,  for  instance, 
where,  as  a  lady-correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
tells  us,  the  waits  perambulate  the  principal  streets 
for  the  five  Mondays  preceding  the  great  festival, 
playing  one  tune,  and  one  only,  in  each  street,  and 
then  saluting  the  head  of  each  house  by  name. 
When  they  came  to  St  Mary's  Convent,  in  which 
this  lady  was  a  boarder,  after  going  through  one 
tune  by  way  of  preliminary,  a  stentorian  voice 
roared  out :  '  Good-morning  to  the  Lady-Abbess  ! 
Good-morning  to  the  nuns  !  Three  o'clock  in  the 
niovning  ;  a  fine  morning  !  Good-morning  to  the 
chaplain  !  Good-morning  to  all !  Good-morning ! 
Good-morning ! '  Of  course,  all  these  greetings 
were  given  in  lively  expectation  of  favours  to  come, 
when  the  waits  called  some  days  afterwards  for  the 
customary  acknowledgment  of  their  claims  for  a 
Christmas-box. 

It  was  the  custom  in  a  country  town  familiar  to 
us  in  our  youth  to  sit  up  for  the  minstrels  who, 

On  a  winter's  night, 

By  moon  or  lantern  light, 

went  their  rounds  through  hail,  rain,  frost,  or  snow, 
and  regale  them  with  plenty  of  strong  home' 
brewed,  so  liberally  dispensed,  that  after  a  few  such 
stoppages,  exhilarated  or  something  more  by  the 
good  cheer,  each  musician  asserted  his  independ- 
ence by  adopting  original  variations,  the  result 
being  the  production  of  effects  more  novel  than 
pleasing.  The  scratch-bands  perambulating  through 
our  streets  at  ChristmaB-tide  may  be  but  sorry 
shadows  of  their  blue-cloaked  namesakes;  they 
may  « crack  the  voice  of  melody,  and  break  the 
legs  of  Time,'  until 

Poor  Home,  Sweet  Home  would  seem  to  bo 

A  very  dismal  place  ; 
Your  Avid  Acquaintance  all  at  ouce 

Is  altered  in  the  face. 

Yet,  despite  their  sins  of  commission  and  omission, 
we  should  grieve  at  their  becoming  extinct.  Their 
labours  are  rewarded  meagrely  enough,  goodness 
knows,  and  at  this  season  we  cannot  begrudge  them 
a  pittance.  The  4  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table ' 
himself  would  assuredly  yield  to  the  influence  of 
Christmas- tide,  and  unbutton  his  pockets  in  behalf 
of  the  waits,  although  he  has  written— 

If  you  are  a  portly  man, 

Put  on  your  fiercest  frown, 
And  talk  about  a  constablo 

To  turn  them  out  of  town  ; 
Then  close  your  sentence  with  an  oath, 

And  shut  the  window  down. 
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And  if  you  are  a  slender  man, 
Not  big  enough  for  that, 

Or  if  you  cannot  make  a  speech 
Because  you  are  a  flat, 

Go  very  quietly,  and  drop 
A  button  in  the  hat ! 


PROVIDENCE. 

The  wise  observe  their  brethren,  and  withhold 
The  quick  reflection  in  their  breast  untold: 
Their  prudence  tests  the  purpose  of  each  word. 
Lest  Belf-complaeencc  be  to  use  preferred ; 
They  balance  anger  with  a  phrase  of  skill, 
And  lead  obedient  the  ungoverned  will: 
They  warn  and  chafe  not,  while  an  impress  deep 
Of  their  own  spirit  makes  suspicion  sleep ; 
Sifting  they  drop  a  jewel  in  the  sieve, 
And  seem  to  find  the  sentiment  they  give. 

Thus  mortals  imitate  the  immortal  Mind ; 
Though  oft  perplexed  by  issues  undesigned: 
An  unknown  step  to  left  or  right  may  change 
The  bubble's  colour  in  the  sunbeam's  range  ; 
A  minute  scorned  its  web  of  error  weave ; 
A  speech  intent  on  pleasing  vex  or  grieve. 
Among  so  many,  who  the  end  can  choose 
That  draws  the  line  without  a  knot  or  noose  ? 

The  wise  think  deep ;  they  sow,  they  irrigate ; 
The  watchman  watches  early,  watches  late ; 
But  who  can  shew  a  rule  the  blind  may  follow 
Safe  to  the  end  through  mazy  wood  and  hollow  T 
Who  make  the  green  blade  pierce  the  heavy  clod, 
Who  keep  tho  city  but  the  Unseen  Ood  ? 


The  Novel,  Brought  to  Light,  now  finished-,  tritf  i 
be  followed,  in  January  1867,  by  another  Ojugixal  J 
Serial  Talk,  by  the  Autfior  o/Lady  Flavia,  entitled 

LORD  ULSWATER. 


The  extra  Christmas  Double  Number  of  Chambers'? 
Journal,  entitled 

UP  AND  DOWN  MONT  BLANC, 

contains  the  following  stories  told  by  the  travellers  at 
the  0 rands  Mulets : — 

Tho  Guide '■  Story. 

Uncle  Roderic. 

Captain  Grainger. 

A  Oat'g-paw. 

Our  Brush  with  the  Pirates. 
The  8torm-Light  of  Haklaraholm. 
The  Friendly  Meeting. 
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SHOEBURYNESS. 

The  northern  bank  of  the  Thames  ends  very 
abruptly  opposite  Sheerness,  in  the  headland 
known  as  Shoeburynesa.  Here,  in  a  quiet  out-of- 
the  way  corner  of  Essex,  lies  the  government 
reserve,  occupying  some  two  hundred  and  seventy 
acres,  where  most  of  the  experiments  in  artillery 
of  our  land-service  are  carried  on. 

It  is  a  difficult  place  to  arrive  at,  for,  though 
surrounded  on  nearly  three  sides  by  the  sea,  yet 
the  high  and  extensive  sands  render  it  inaccessible 
to  any  but  the  shallow  barges  which  ply  up  and 
down — from  Woolwich  or  London  with  govern- 
ment stores  and  ammunition,  or  forage  and  coals. 
On  the  land-side,  too,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  stranger 
to  discover,  for  the  rail  from  London  does  not 
extend  further  than  Southend,  a  small  yet  rising 
watering-place  about  five  miles  from  Shoebury 
—government  having  wisely  prohibited  more 
immediate  railway  communication  with  her  little 
military  colony. 

Shoebury ness  was  formerly  well  known  to  the 
Danes,  who  made  a  settlement  here  for  predatory 
purposes,  and  built  a  stronghold  or  fort,  which, 
from  its  horseshoe  shape,  they  ad  led  Skoen-berg — 
Anglicised  into  Shoebury,  and  of  which  there  are 
traces  still  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  government 
land ;  and  from  hence,  in  their  small  craft,  they 
would  surprise  and  prey  upon  the  ships  laden  with 
merchandise  for  the  port  of  London. 

Shortly  before  the  Crimean  war,  when  the 
attention  of  artillerists  had  been  called  to  the 
increasing  necessity  for  ordnance  of  longer  range, 
Shoeburyness  was  recommended  to  government, 
for  the  great  range  and  security  to  be  liad  over  the 
extensive  sands,  and  the  facility  of  transport  of 
guns  and  stores  from  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich.  The 
hitter  advantage,  indeed,  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  move 
thither  by  rail  the  huge  weights  and  masses  of 
metal,  such  as  guns,  shields,  iron  targets,  embra- 
sures, &c.  which  are  easily  brought  down  by 


Almost  the  first  object  that  catches  the  sight 


from  the  river,  or  along  the  shore,  is  a  very  large 
pair  of  sheers,  which  form  a  fine  landmark.  They 
are  two  wooden  spars,  over  sixty  feet  high,  fitted 
into  movable  sockets,  and  made  to  bend  over  so  as 
to  lift  any  weight  out  of  a  lighter  or  barge  bronght 
alongside  the  pier  on  which  they  stand.  To  them 
are  attached  two  sets  of  chains  and  pulleys,  regis- 
tered to  lift  fifty  tons  weight.  The  machinery  by 
which  both  the  sheers  and  pulleys  are  worked  is 
of  great  power  ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  well-trained  gunners 
can  shift  the  position  of  the  sheers  with  enormous 
weights  attached  to  them.  They  are  placed  on  a 
pier-bead,  and  under  them  runs  a  line  of  rails,  so 
that  targets  or  guns  of  any  weight  may  bo  easily 
drawn  from  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  battery 
or  position  whero  they  are  to  be  experimented  on. 

There  are  two  departments  at  Shoebury  ness — 
the  School  of  Gunnery,  and  the  Experimental 
Department.  Of  these,  the  oldest  anil  principal 
is  the  Experimental,  presided  over  by  the  Ordnance 
Select  Committee,  and  conducted  by  a  superintend- 
ent and  assistants.  By  these  have  been  carried  on 
the  long  experiments  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  Britten,  Scott,  Lancaster, 
and  other  systems,  the  French  and  Swedish  guns, 
and  the  various  adaptations  by  Palisser,  Miller, 
and  others  ;  as  well  as  the  perpetual  trials  of  new 
powder,  shot,  shells,  and  projectiles  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Here,  too,  are  tried,  by  battering  with  shot 
and  shell,  each  new  system  of  iron-plating  for 
ships,  embrasures,  and  casemates;  here  we  find 
iron-plates  by  scores,  varying  in  thickness  from 
three  inches  to  eleven  and  twelve  of  iron,  with  a 
couple  of  feet  of  wood-backing,  or  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  granite  ;  plates  of  all  kinds,  cast-iron,  wronght- 
iron,  and  steel  of  all  tempers— tried,  punished,  and 
riddled  with  almost  every  kind  of  shot  known  ; 
some  that  admitted  the  shot  through  them  with- 
out more  ado  ;  some  that  offered  enough  resist- 
ance, to  cause  all  the  greater  destruction  behind 
from  the  splinters  ;  others  of  tougher  material, 
which,  though  they  must  let  the  shot  through,  are 
bent  up  at  the  edges  like  bits  of  crumpled  paper ; 
others,  again,  so  enduring  that  the  huge  mass  that 
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plunged  into  them,  lies  embedded  in  the  plate,  hav- 
ing pushed  its  nose  only  through  to  the  other  side, 
perhaps.  There  is  one  that  has  dents  like  saucers 
in  it,  as  if  nothing  could  pierce  it ;  but  this  is  the 
celebrated  Hercules  target,  which  was  not  pierced : 
however,  it  was  not  tried  with  our  heaviest  shot  or 
the  highest  charges  of  powder.  But  look  at  this 
one.  Woe  be  to  the  ship  that  is  treated  in  this 
way,  for  you  see  that  though  it  has  some  nine  or 
ten  inches  of  iron,  and  a  very  stiff  wooden  backing, 
it  was  pierced — in  this  case  by  a  shell,  which 
pushed  its  way  nearly  through  the  metal,  and  then 
burst.  Look  at  the  fifteen  inches  of  oak  behind, 
and  the  iron  'skin'  behind  that,  shattered  into 
hundreds  of  splinters,  and  most  of  the  bolts  and 
rivets  started  or  broken  off  altogether.  Better  to 
have  no  resistance  at  all,  you  will  say,  than  such  a 
treacherous  one  as  that.  But  go  on  a  little  further, 
and  let  us  look  at  this  large  casemate  and  embra- 
sure. Here  is  a  spacious  vaulted  chamber  for  men, 
guns,  powder-magazines,  &c.  and  a  small  embra- 
sure just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun.  The  iron  is  eleven  inches  thick,  in  horizontal 
layers,  kept  firmly  together  by  plates  before  and 
behind,  and  backed  by  solid  masonry ;  and  you 
may  see  what  fright  fid  havoc  was  made  with  it  by 
firing  at  it  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand  yards. 
The  whole  place  is  knocked  to  pieces ;  the  granite, 
eight  and  ten  feet  thick,  split  into  halves ;  the 
gun  not  dismounted  only,  but  broken  up  into  bite  ; 
the  whole  archway  of  the  casemate  destroyed,  and 
blocks  of  granite  carried  bodily  away  to  some 
distance.  This  has  shewn  the  uselessness  of  this 
kind  of  embrasure,  and  still  more  of  granite  walls. 
Still  men  must  be  protected  while  working  ord- 
nance ;  and  it  is  becoming  every  day  more  evident 
that  we  shall  have,  sooner  or  later,  to  protect  our 
shores  and  towns  with  earthworks  ana  revolving 
turrets,  in  which  to  work  heavy  guns. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  that  battery,  and  see  what  is 
oing  on.  It  is  the  new  pattern  of  the  muzzle- 
oading  rifled  nine-inch  gun.  The  report  of  it  is 
perfectly  deafening,  and  well  it  may  be,  for,  do  you 
see,  they  arc  putting  in  something  like  a  bolster 
into  the  gun.  That,  we  are  told,  is  a  charge  of' 
forty-five  pounds  of  powder,  and  the  shot  weighs 
three  hundred  pounds.  But  that  is  every  way  only 
half  as  large  as  this  huge  six  hundred-pounder. 
This  has  been  fired  with  some  fifty  odd  rounds, 
when  it  then  burst,  for  the  metal  could  not  stand 
the  enormous  charges.  It  is  made  of  a  steel '  core ' 
or  tube  next  the  bore,  with  seven  wrought-iron 
tubes,  called  *  coils,'  shrunk  on  to  it ;  that  is,  each 
is  made  so  as  to  slip  one  over  the  other  while 
at  a  red-heat,  and  as  it  cools,  it  contracts  ;  thus 
holding  the  inner  one  as  in  a  vice.  The  steel  core 
could  not  stand  the  high  charge,  and  opened  at  the 
grooves  ;  to  do  this,  it  had  to  expand  the  other 
coils,  which  it  did  until  two  of  the  outer  ones  split 
open  the  whole  of  their  length.  The  first  six 
hundred-pounder,  known  as  Big  Will,  had  not  a 
steel  core,  and  stood  five  hundred  rounds,  and  was 
undamaged  at  the  end  of  it.  From  this,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  best  wrought-iron  is  superior  to 
steel  in  withstanding  the  pressure  of  explosion 
beyond  a  certain  degree.  Both  these  six  hundred- 
pounders  were  turned  out  at  the  Elswick  factory  : 
the  first  was  considered  a  very  good  one  ;  the 
second  burst ;  and  a  third — supposed  to  be  superior 
to  these  two— is  being  made.  This  one  is  marked 
on  ita  trunnions  51,074  pounds- weight,  or  over 
twenty-two  tons ;  its  greatest  circumference  is  close 


upon  sixteen  feet ;  and  the  bore  is  so  large 
can  easily  put  your  head  in  it,  and  see  the  bottom 
of  the  bore.  Yet,  with  these  enormous  propor- 
tions, it  could  not  stand  the  high  charges  -with 
which  it  was  proved.  The  first  two  rounds  -were 
one  hundred  pounds  of  large-grained  powder,  and 
six-hundred-pound  shot ;  the  succeeding  ones 
varied  down  to  seventy-five  pounds  of  powder,  and 
five-hundred-and-fifty  pound  shot,  till  it  burst  at 
the  fifty-fifth  round.  During  these  experiments, 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  each  shot  in  its  flight 
attracted  great  attention.  After  it  had  pa^ed 
through  the  first  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet 
of  its  flight,  a  white  halo  was  visible  round  the 
base  of  the  shot,  and  became  larger  and  more 
distinct  until  the  shot  struck  the  ground  at  its  first 
graze.  This  peculiarity  had  never  been  observed 
before  ;  in  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  produced  with 
Any  projectile  but  those  of  such  large  calibre  and 
weight. 

The  following  is  supposed  to  be  the  rationale  of 
the  phenomenon.  In  the  caso  of  a  shot  weighing 
from  five  hundred  pounds  to  six  hundred  pounds, 
fired  with  charges  varying  from  seventy- five  pounds 
to  one  hundred  pounds,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  the  shot  must  be 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  light  projectile 
and  lower  charge.  The  gases  thus  liberated  by  the 
explosion  become  highly  condensed  behind  the  shot 
in  the  bore.  Now,  every  shot  moving  with  a 
greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  the  air 
can  close  round  it,  carries  behind  it  a  vacuum, 
which  becomes  less  perfect  as  the  shot  is  retard ed 
In  the  instances  noticed,  it  seems  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  highly  condensed  gases  and  vapour 
released  by  the  explosion,  filled  the  large  vacuum 
behind  the  shot ;  and  that  these  became  visible,, 
and  by  degrees  clearer  and  more  defined,  as  the 
shot  lost  velocity,  and  the  air  gradually  mingled 
with  them — in  the  same  manner  as  the  steam 
escaping  from  a  boiler  is  so  condensed  that  it  must 
rise  and  mix  with  the  air  before  it  becomes  percep- 
tible. Two  circumstances  bear  out  this  theory  on 
the  subject  Firstly,  under  a  good  telescope,  this 
white  halo  presented  a  radial  appearance,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  rotation  imparted  to  the  contained 
gases  by  the  rifling  of  the  shot — causing  them  in 
their  escape  to  fly  off  tangentially.  The  second 
corroboration  is,  that  at  its  first  graze,  the  halo 
disappeared  from  behind  the  shot ;  or,  carrying  out 
the  theory,  the  concussion  against  the  ground 
dislodged  the  receptacle  of  the  gases,  ana  thus 
released  them. 

But  let  us  stand  behind  this  eight-inch  gun  while 
they  are  firing,  where  the  report  is  less  deafening, 
and  where  we  can  see  the  flight  of  the  shot.  Yon 
see  the  shot  fall  close  by  a  line  of  pegs,  called  the 
range.  These  pegs  are  placed  at  an  interval  of  fifty 
yams  from  each  other,  and  are  marked  with  their 
distance  from  the  battery.  There  are  thirteen  or 
fourteen  different  ranges  for  the  several  batt 
laid  out  for  special  purposes — some  for  the  trial 
particular  guns.  The  longest  range  is  marked  up  to 
ten  thousand  yards ;  ana  the  sands  stretch  as  for 
again  in  that  direction  to  low-water  mark.  The 
greater  part  of  these  sands  belong  to  neighbouriiig 
manors,  and  government  pays  an  annual  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  right  of 
firing  over  them  ;  for  in  this  country,  as  in  many 
others,  by  a  very  old  feudal  law,  the  manorial 
rights  extend  'as  far  as  a  man  may  ride  on  a  roan 
horse  into  the  sea.'    The  whole  of  this  tract  in 
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government  use  is  carefully  marked 
ouoys  and  landmarks. 

As  they  have  ceased  firing  with  this  gun,  let  us 
2p  forward  and  examine  those  posts  in  front.  There 
i9  an  open  frame  about  ten  feet  square  attached  to 
them,  which  we  saw  lowered  after  every  shot. 
Down  the  sides  of  this  frame  are  pins  an  inch 
apart ;  round  these  is  wound,  from  side  to  side,  a 
continuous  copper  wire ;  and  forty  feet  further  along 
the  range  are  another  couple  of  posts  and  a  similar 
frame  with  wire.  Every  shot  passes  through  these 
two,  and  cuts  the  wire,  when  the  frame  is  pulled 
down,  to  have  the  wire  renewed.  The  use  of  these 
is  to  ascertain  the  initial  velocity  of  the  shot.  The 
ends  of  these  wires  are  in  connection  with  a  gal- 
vanic battery  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  which  works 
a  dial  graduated  to  thousandths  of  a  second.  The 
gun  is  laid  so  that  the  shot  shall  pass  through  and 
cut  both  wires.  The  effect  of  cutting  the  nearest 
wire  is  to  set  the  clock-work  of  the  dial  going,  and. 
of  the  second  to  stop  it  This  is  performed  so 
instantaneously  by  the  aid  of  electricity  as  to  give 
an  exact  reading  of  the  minute  portion  of  a  second 
that  the  shot  took  to  traverse  the  forty  feet  between 
the  wires.  This  complicated  and  beautiful  appara- 
tus is  the  invention  01  a  M.  Narnez,  of  the  Belgian 
artillery,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect 
combinations  of  chemistry  and  mechanics  for 
practical  purposes. 

Let  us  stop  this  sergeant,  and  learn  what  he  is 
holding.  It  is  a  circular  disc  of  canvas,  stretched  over 
a  hoop  about  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  held  by 
a  wooden  handle  about  three  feet  long.  It  is  painted 
black  on  one  side,  and  white  on  the  other.  He 
tells  us  it  is  used  for  signalling.    There  is  a  man 
half  a  mile  off  who  is  talking  with  him  by  meana 
of  a  similar  one.   You  may  notice  that  we  see  him 
against  the  sky  on  a  parapet,  therefore  he  shews  us 
the  black  side ;  but  this  man  shews  him  the  white, 
because  the  sun  is  shining  on  it,  and  he  can  see  it 
better  than  the  black.    He  is  signalling  now.  He 
twists  the  handle  in  his  hand  so  as  to  turn  it  alter- 
nately perpendicular  and  visible  to  the  other  man, 
and  then  horizontal  or  invisible ;  and  signs  are 
made  by  the  number  and  duration  of  the  times  it 
is  visible  ;  thus,  one  long  and  two  short,  two  short, 
one  long  and  one  short,  two  long,  one  short  and 
one  long.   This  means :  '  There  will  be  practice  to- 
morrow from  the  mortar  battery.'   There  are  two 
codes  of  signals — one  of  letters,  by  which  words  are 
spelled  out ;  the  other,  an  arbitrary  one  of  numbers, 
similar  to  the  naval  code  of  flags,  and  made  and 
read  off  according  to  a  book  of  signals.   Of  course 
there  are  several  methods  of  using  these  codes : 
one  by  the  discs  we  have  seen  ;  another  by  a  frame- 
work of  slots  similar  to  a  Venetian  blind,  which 
are  opened  and  shut  simultaneously  with  one 
handle  :  this  may  be  advantageously  used  against 
the  white  side  of  a  house,  or  the  sky. 

Another  contrivance  is  a  piece  of  black  canvas 
Htretched  over  hoops,  and  which,  when  pulled  open, 
looks  like  a  barrel,  or  one  of  the  signals  used  at 
naval  stations  to  shew  the  weather.  It  closes 
together  by  a  spring  ;  so  that,  pulling  it  open  for 
short  or  long  spaces,  and  letting  it  closo  by  itself, 
you  may  make  the  same  signals.  By  night,  a 
similar  adaptation  of  signals  is  used,  by  flashing — 
that  is,  by  uncovering,  for  the  same  spaces,  a 
lantern  containing  a  powerful  light  It  is  easy  to 
learn  to  use  these  instruments ;  the  hand  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  make  the  spaces  quickly, 
and  the  eye  to  read  them  off;  and  the  principle  is 


a  very  good  one  for  signalling  to  great  distances. 
It  is  the  invention  of  an  officer  in  the  line.  The 
lurge  slots  on  the  splinter-proof  may  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day  at  Sheerness,  which  is  six  miles  distant ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  lamp  and  a  powerful 
light,  these  signals  may  be  distinguished  on  a  clear 
night  at  great  distances — eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 
They  would,  of  course,  be  extremely  useful  in  case 
of  war — always  supposing  that  the  code  in  use  does 
not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  as  the  French 
naval  code  did  when  Lord  Cochrane  seized  one  of 
their  brigs  with  a  copy  on  board,  and  managed  to 
delude  them  with  their  own  signals. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  count  the  varieties  of 
guns  here,  mounted  and  dismounted,  and  issued  or 
not  as  sealed  patterns  for  service.  So  different 
are  the  occasions,  the  positions,  and  uses  for  which 
guns'are  required,  that  there  must  be,  of  necessity, 
many  kinds ;  but  the  object  of  government  now  is 
to  simplify  these  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  reduce 
their  numbers.  This,  when  accomplished,  will 
save  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  confusion, 
both  in  their  manufacture,  their  transport,  and  use. 
To  this  end  are  the  constant  experiments  going  on 
with  guns  of  various  merits  ana  powers,  and  with 
different  kinds  of  gunpowder  as  well  as  projectiles. 
Here  lie  guns  of  every  sort — rifled  nine-inch  and 
eight-inch  guns  of  various  patterns ;  sixty-eight 
pounders ;  eight-inch  smooth  bores  ;  thirty-twos 
bored  up,  and  with  a  rifled  steel  coil  screwed  into 
it ;  Armstrongs  of  all  calibres— one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  or  seven-inch,  forty-pounders,  twenty- 
pounders,  twelves,  and  nines ;  wedge  guns  ;  foreign 
guns  of  various  forms,  as  the  French  and  the 
Engstrbm  ;  smooth-bore  service-guns  of  all  calibres ; 
mortars ;  old  guns  mounted  on  new  pattern  car- 
riages to  be  experimented  on;  carriages  with 
curiously  fashioned  wheels.  Here  is  a  gun  without 
any  trunnions  at  all ;  it  does  not  lie  on  its  carriage, 
but  the  carriage  seems  to  fit  into  it :  in  place  of 
trunnions,  it  has  slots  in  its  sides,  into  which  pro- 
jections on  the  sides  of  the  carriage  run.  This  is  an 
arrangement  to  diminish  recoil 

With  regard  to  gunpowder,  the  present  idea 
seems  in  favour  of  the  large-grained.  They  are 
trving  a  powder  with  grains  as  large  as  pease,  and 
hollow,  called  pellet-powder ;  but  it  is  not  thought 
well  of,  as  too  quick  in  combustion.  At  one  of  the 
batteries  yonder,  they  are  trying  gunpowder  mixed 
with  charcoal,  to  obtain  a  less  rapid  ignition  of  the 
charge — it  is  the  reason  of  that  very  black  smoke. 
There,  again,  is  an  Armstrong :  you  may  know  it 
by  the  slow  flight  of  the  shot,  and  the  peculiarly 
dense  and  yellow  hue  of  the  smoke  :  this  is  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  lubricating  grease  made  up  in 
each  cartridge. 

The  School  of  Gunnery  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  practical  of  our  military  institutions.  It  has 
several  classes,  called  '  courses.'  The  chief  of  these 
is  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  (in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the 
former  and  two  of  the  latter  per  brigade  annually) 
in  practical  artillery,  such  as  the  entire  service  of 
rifled  guns,  and  light  and  smooth  bore  ordnance 
and  rocket-drill,  pontooning  and  bridge-making. 
This  course  occupies  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  of 
which  the  first  threo  are  spent  at  Woolwich  in  a 
theoretical  course  of  science  as  applied  to  artillery, 
such  as  electricity,  mechanics,  chemistry,  Ac 
There  are  also  shorter  courses  of  instruction— one 
in  rifled  ordnance  ;  another  in  the  service  of  heavy 
ordnance,  which  includes  the  drill  and  practice 
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with  the  larger  guns  and  mortars,  mounting  and 
dismounting  guns  by  various  methods,  and  gyn 
and  sheer  drill ;  another  is  the  annual  practice  of 
the  mounted  batteries  ;  another,  that  of  the  garrison 
batteries.  These  various  drills  arc  siqicrintendcd 
by  four  officers — a  principal  instructor  in  gunnery, 
and  three  assistants,  with  a  staff  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  There  are  usually  three  batteries 
of  garrison  artillery  temporarily  stationed  at  Shoc- 
bury,  to  undergo  the  various  courses  of  instruction, 
to  perform  the  general  duties  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  fatigue-works  of  the  experimental  department 
For  these  purposes,  they  generally  remain  eight 
or  ten  weeks,  and  are  then  relieved  by  others  in 
their  turn.  Besides  these,  during  the  drill-season, 
several  batteries  of  the  horse  and  field  brigades 
are  sent  down  to  cany  on  their  annual  practice ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  every  twelve  months  several 
hundred  men  and  officers:  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion. This  is  rather  a  quiet  day ;  there  seems  more 
drill  going  on  than  practice,  yet  you  feel  rather 
bewildered  with  five  or  six.  guns  blazing  about 
you  ;  but  often,  during  the  summer  months,  you 
would  bo  deafened  with  the  reports  of  a  dozen 
pieces  firing  in  every  direction  ;  and  if  you  happen 
to  be  strolling  along  the  beach,  you  may  have  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  various  danger-flags, 
if  you  are  not  altogether  stopped  by  the  sentries. 
If  we  walk  a  few  hundred  yards  further,  we  can 
visit  the  drill-shed,  the  lecture  and  drawing  rooms, 
in  the  former— one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Eng- 
land— you  may  sometimes  see  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  or  more  at  artillery-drill  of  all  kinds ;  here 
two  or  three  detachments  are  drilling  with  thirty- 
two-pounders  in  a  wooden  casemate,  and  rushing 
about  as  if  the  lire  of  a  doren  guns  were  on  them  ; 
behind  them  are  another  batch  of  men,  working  at 
sixty-eight-pounders  on  traversing-platforms.  In 
tho  middle  of  the  shed  is  a  large  squad  of  the 
•  long  course'  dismounting  a  gun  from  a  travelling- 
platform  ;  and  from  long  practice  at  working 
together,  they  seem  to  make  light  of  its  fifty 
hundredweights,  and  treat  it  as  a  toy.  Beyond 
them  is  a  party  raising  a  gun  by  means  of  a 
triangle  gyn.  The  other  end  of  the  shed  is  devoted 
to  Armstrong  gunB,  where  a  fresh  battery  is  being 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  time-fuses  and  tan- 
gent scales  ;  while  near  the  end-wall  is  a  batch  of 
recruits  learning  the  intricacies  of  all  kinds  of 
knots  and  bends.  You  were  noticing  just  now 
how  tho  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
were  mixed  together  at  drill,  hauling  on  the  same 
ropes,  and  working  together,  and  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  parade  of  a  regiment  of  the 
line,  where  the  officers  are  supposed  only  to  com- 
mand ;  but  this  is  the  regime  of  the  place.  While 
at  this  instruction,  just  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning,  so  while  at  work,  difference  of  rank  sub- 
sides, and  all  put  their  shoulders  equally  to  the 
wheel.  And  this  must  needs  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  both ;  for  as  there  is  the  same  respect 
paid  from  the  soldier  to  his  superior  ai  ever,  this 
is  one  of  the  few  occasions  where  familiarity  does 
not  breed  contempt ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  by 
mutual  help,  the  officer  gains  trust  and  interest  in 
his  men ;  and  the  men,  esteem  for  their  officers. 

At  one  end  of  the  shed  is  the  drawing-room. 
Here  are  a  number  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
learning  military  drawing.  Some  of  their  best 
etchings  and  sketches  hang  round  the  room ;  and 
beautifully  done  they  are ;  for  most  of  them  have 
the  appearance  of  engravings,  even  under  a  close 


inspection.  At  the  other  end  is  the  model  and 
lecture  room.  The  walls  are  covered  with  draw- 
ings of  machinery  used  in  making  gunpowder, 
bullets,  and  shot ;  and  with  photographs  of  various 
subjects,  and  models,  en  petit,  of  guns  and  carriages. 

Shoeburyness  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
stations  in  England,  for  in  a  garrison  of  about  five 
hundred  souls — in  spite  of  the  great  heat  in 
summer  ou  these  marshes,  and  exposure  to  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  north  and  east  winds  in  winter — 
the  office  of  surgeon  is  ubnost  a  sinecure,  there 
being  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  sick,  and 
very  rarely  an  accident,  owing  to  the  careful 
arrangements  that  arc  necessary  with  such  danger- 
ous arms  and  materials. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  duties,  and  rough 
and  hard  work  at  Shoeburyness,  present  to  a 
stranger  an  appearance  of  much  more  real  and 
business-like  preparation  for  the  sterner  field  of 
active  service  than  do  the  more  formal  and  precise, 
yet  feather-bed  soldiering  and  etiquette  of  a 
garrison  town ;  and  teaches  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent arm  of  our  service  that  an  intimute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  thews  and  sinews  of  war,  and  with 
the  smallest  details  of  their  work,  and  an  aptitude 
for  applying  all  available  resources  at  hand  in  time 
of  difficulty,  must  underlie  all  the  amenities  of 
home-service,  and  the  more  sedentary  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pen  and  red-tape. 

It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Horse  Guards  are  so  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  brigades  of  garrison  artillery  by 
diniiniihing  the  field  of  their  scientific  employ- 
ments, and  reducing  them  to  little  more  than  the 
narrow  limits  of  battalion  and  company  drill,  and 
garrison  duties,  that  belong  essentially  to  the 
regiments  of  the  line  ;  and  that  they  are  gradually 
taking  from  them  professional  duties  peculiarly  their 
own,  such  as  surveying  and  astronomy,  telegraphy, 
pontooning,  and  the  construction  of  their  own 
earthworks  and  batteries  in  the  field. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  fulminated  by 
papers  actuated  by  party-spirit  or  private  ill-will"; 
in  spite  of  omissions  and  defects  that  must  be 
discovered  in  all  human  judgments — it  is  impos- 
sible to  overlook  the  fact  that,  since  the  days  of 
the  last  war,  our  two  establishments — the  arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  the  largest  and  most  inexhaustible 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  experimental  department 
at  Shoeburyness — have  kept  the  matirUl  ahead  of 
that  of  all  foreign  nations;  while  the  School  of 
Gunnery,  though  later  established,  has  had  an 
important  effect  in  educating  and  improving  our 
j>crtoniul — combining  to  render  our  Regiment  of 
Artillery  still  foremost  among  the  armies  of  the 
earth. 


WINTER-LIFE  IN  LAPPMARK. 

TAKIITO  THE  CBS8U8. 

I  accepted  the  offer  of  accompanying  an  official 
one  winter,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  census 
in  Finmarken,  Norway's  most  northerly  province. 
It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  time  for  travelling  in 
the  far  north  ;  nor  was  it  without  feelings  of 
regret  that  I  arose  from  my  wann  bed,  with  its 
eider-down  quilt,  in  Tromsoe,  the  morning  of  my 
departure,  for  I  knew  it  would  be  some  weeks 
before  I  should  sleep  so  comfortably  again. 

In  perfect  health,  in  warm  fur-cloaks,  ditto  caps 
and  gloves,  and  boots  of  seal-skin,  we  left  home, 
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on  the  said  biting  February  morning,  on  a  journey 
that  would  take  us  three  weeks,  during  which  it 
would  be  an  impossibility  to  sleep  under  what  is 
properly  termed  a  roof. 

The  weather,  which  of  late  hat!  been  very  stormy, 
cleared  up,  which  fact,  as  we  had  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  travel  before  reaching  the  first  Lapp, 
was  no  undesirable  thing.  Of  course,  we  travelled 
in  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer.  It  is  not  an  un- 
pleasant mode  of  transit,  provided  one  has  a 
good  deer,  and  knows  how  to  drive  it.  Of  course, 
n  tyro  must  expect  to  be  turned  over  about  every 
hundred  yards  ;  but  an  experienced  whip,  by  hand, 
voice,  and  eye,  can  make  a  well-disposed  reindeer 
do  what  he  likes.  But  sometimes  they  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  be  disagreeable  ;  indeed,  I  remember 
once  laughing  as  if  I  should  kill  myself  at  a  friend 
of  mine  who  had  a  vicious  deer.  All  at  once,  the 
animal  turned  right  round,  and  looted  at  the 
driver,  as  much  as  to  say : '  You  lay  that  rope  across 
my  back  again,  and  1  'll  let  you  know  where  you 
arc!'  The  driver,  however^  did  soon  after  give 
him  another  touch,  when  round  whips  the  deer, 
and  charges  his  driver,  and  sends  him  spinning 
into  the  snow.  Laughing,  and  the  deep  snow, 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  to  his 
aid,  though  the  infuriated  beast  was  striking  at  him 
violently.  *  Get  under  the  pulk  (sledge),'  I  cried. 
It  had  been  turned  over.  So  he  crawled  under  till 
the  reindeer's  passion  was  over.  It  was  a  scene 
worth  witnessing,  I  can  tell  you. 

Well,  the  cold  was  intense,  especially  one 
memorable  night,  when  our  hair,  and  beards,  and 
eyelashes  froze  into  such  a  compact  mass  that  we 
thought  our  beauty  must  have  been  for  ever  spoiled. 
So  severe  was  it,  that  though  famishing  with 
hunger,  we  dared  not  take  off  our  fur-gloves,  to  get 
the  food  out  of  the  provision-bag.  I  did  do  so  on 
one  occasion,  to  my  great  sorrow  ;  for  the  cold  had 
such  an  effect  on  my  hand  that  it  felt  as  if  it  was 
being  pricked  all  over  with  pins  and  needles,  and 
my  fingers  assumed  a  crooked  form.  As  for  our 
poorTeet,  they  were  literally  withont  feeling  ;  and 
to  add  to  our  miseries,  both  our  noses  got  frozen. 
It  had  been  agreed  upon  between  us  to  keep  guard 
over  each  others  noses,  and  directly  we  should  see 
danger  in  the  tip,  to  give  timely  notice  thereof  to 
the  owner. 

'Your  nose  is  certainly  bitten,'  all  at  once 
ejaculated  my  companion  m  a  tone  which  made 
me  jump.    '  Sec  if  you  can  feel  it* 

'  Deuce  a  bit,'  I  answered,  as  I  jumped  out  of  the 
pulk,  and  got  a  handful  of  snow,  in  wnich  I  bathed 
it  and  rubbed  it  gently  till  the  pale  tallowy  look 
had  disappeared,  and  animation  had  returned.  But 
it  soon  came  to  my  turn. 

4  Why,  yours  is  frozen,  I  do  declare,'  I  sang  out. 

4  The  devil— so  it  is  1 '  and  out  jumped  my  friend, 
tumbling  a  header  in  the  snow,  thus  giving  nose 
and  all  the  upper-works  a  complete  snow-bath. 

Yes,  that  was  a  cold  night ;  and  you,  reader,  will 
think  the  same  when  I  tell  you  that  the  thermo- 
meter sunk  to  thirty-six  degrees  below  zero 
Fahrenheit. 

Stiff  with  cold,  and  starving  with  hunger,  we 
reached  the  first  Lapp  encampment  on  the  fifth 
day  ;  we  hailed  it,  need  I  say,  with  as  much  delight 
as  if  it  had  been  a  first-class  hotel. 

Those  of  my  readers  whose  lot  it  has  not  Wn 
to  visit  a  Lapp  tent,  might  possibly  like  to  have 
some  idea  about  it  and  of  its  domestic  economy. 
Imagine,  then,  some  thirty  poles,  about  one  inch 


and  a  half  thick,  set  tip  aslant,  so  that  their 
tops  form  a  circle  some  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Then  round  these  poles  imagine  a  thick  cover- 
ing, forming  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  tent.  The 
door  is  of  the  same  material.  The  first  thing 
that  meets  the  eye,  on  peeping  into  this  un- 
inviting residence,  is  a  pile  of  wood  burning  in  the 
centre  of  the  tent.  If  you  enter,  the  next  thing 
that  meets  it  is  the  smoke,  which  at  once  suggests 
the  expediency  of  assuming  a  devotional  attitude, 
for  it  floats  in  the  form  of  a  tliick  ceiling,  some  few 
feet  above  the  ground,  on  which  alone  the  atmo- 
sphere is  comparatively  pare.  The  furniture  is 
very  homely,  aud  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
most  simple  nature,  and  therefore  readily  described. 
The  floor,  which  consists  of  fir-boughs  and  birch- 
twigs,  is  covered  Avith  reindeer  and  other  skins, 
which  serve  as  quilts  or  bolsters  at  night ;  some 
provision-bags  form  excellent  pillows  ;  and  this,  I 
think,  is  about  all  in  respect  to  furniture.  The 
ground,  of  course,  is  bed,  chair,  and  table. 

The  people  are  divided  into  two  sections  round 
the  Are  ;  of  which  the  one  is  composed  of  the 
ladies,  the  other,  of  the  gentlemen.  On  entering,  the 
stranger  is  very  hospitably  received,  but  particu- 
larly requested  to  leave  the  door,  and  close  it  after 
him  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  is  then  invited 
to  seat  himself  by  the  ladies.  After  the  usual 
compliments  have  been  passed,  and  particular 
inquiries  as  to  everybody's  health  in  the  tent  been 
made,  the  coffee-pot  is  put  in  requisition.  As  a 
rule,  the  Lapps  are  very  curious — I  might  say 
inquisitive.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  any  one 
who  htm  just  left  the  civilised  world  is  bom- 
barded with  all  kinds  of  questions,  which  he 
must  try  and  answer  in  the  best  way  he  can,  while 
the  host  is  cutting,  or  rather  pulling,  off  a  juicy 
reindeer  steak. 

Never  did  dish  taste  so  grandly  as  that  reindeer 
steak  ;  and  if  the  fire  hadn't  roasted  one's  face, 
and  if  one's  back  hadn't  smarted  with  cold,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  in  Elysium,  after  the 
cold  dreary  journey  we  had  taken. 

At  last,  night  came  on  (of  course  it  haul  been 
night  all  day,  for,  as  you  will  remember,  the 
sun  is  too  busy  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
at  this  season  to  shine  in  Lapland),  or  rather  bed- 
time came  on,  bringing  with  it,  of  course,  visions 
of  a  four-poster,  white  curtains,  and  an  eider-down 
quilt,  besides  the  Bnowy  clean  sheets.  But  where 
are  they  ?  Look  well  around  you,  and  then  make 
up  your  mind  to  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as 
you  can,  under  existing  circumstances,  and  don't 
mind  the  Indies.  Pull  your  warm  fur-cap  down 
over  your  ears,  and  don't  think  of  taking  off  your 
fur-oloak  (mine  never  once  came  off  from  the  time 
I  left  home  till  I  returned  to  the  Penates :  dirty 
of  me,  perhaps  ;  but  very  warm,  my  good  friend, 
very  warm !) ;  pop  your  legs  into  a  hay-bag,  pull 
your  gloves  on,  and  cover  yourself  up  with  a  skin, 
and  then  good-night,  and  God  bless  you.  No  doubt, 
you  will  freeze  a  little  ;  probably,  you  won't  sleep 
a  wink  ;  but  never  niimt,  you'll  soon  get  used  to 


it. 


you'll  soon  get 
The  dogs — of  which  there  were  thirteen — 


kindly  took  a  fancy  to  sleeping  on  my  legs  ;  and 
I'm  sure  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  them  for 
keeping  them  so  nice  and  warm,  and  I  didn't 
mind  the  fleas ! 

From  life  inside,  we  will  now  pass  to  life  out  of 
doors.  Generally,  the  tent  is  pitched  on  the  margin 
of  a  lake,  under  the  shelter  of  some  large  pine- 
trees.    The  site,  in  the  present  instance,  was  most 
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romantic  ;  nature  magnificent,  but  devoid  of  life  ; 
not  even  a  bird  was  to  be  heard.  Everything 
seemed  not  at  home,  and  a  deadly  silence  reigned 
supreme.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  appearance  of 
a  live  being  is  hailed  with  delight  Taking  the 
census  in  the  tent  was  soon  ended,  and  now  off  to 
the  reindeer  herd.  The  Lapp  on  ski  (snow-shoes), 
accompanied  by  his  pack  of  dogs,  plunges  into  the 
forest.  The  spectators- -namely,  myself  and  com- 
panion—were stationed  on  a  place  agreed  on.  All  | 
is  still,  till  suddenly  the  barking  of  the  dogs  in 
the  forest,  accompanied  by  a  crashing,  rushing 
sound,  affords  a  relief  to  the  ear,  and  presently  to 
the  eye,  for  in  a  few  minutes  a  sight  is  presented 
which  many  would  gladly  witness.  Imagine  the 
whole  scene,  which  just  before  appeared  so  destitute 
of  animal  life,  suddenly  to  become  enlivened  ; 
imagine  the  graceful  reindeer  rushing  in  hundreds 
from  all  parts  of  the  forest  towards  the  lake,  where 
they  are  headed  by  the  dogs.  These  sagacious 
animals  know  each  turn  of  their  master's  voice,  and 
drive  the  herd  to  the  appointed  spot  with  the 
precision  of  a  collie-dog.  But  the  front  rank  press 
on  to  the  lake,  whereon  the  master  again  calls  to 
the  dogs,  and  makes  them  a  signal ;  they  under- 
stand it,  and  drive  the  deer  back.  At  hurt,  they 
are  assembled  in  the  desired  place,  and  offer  a 
sight  I  would  not  exchange  for  any  tableau  in  the 
world.  The  Lapp  then  proceeds  to  divide  them 
into  two  bodies,  after  which  they  are  allowed  a 
few  moments'  peace,  and  we  begin  taking  the 
census.  Generally,  when  the  owner  has  thus  got 
all  his  deer  together,  he  may  need  one  for  domestic 
use  ;  accordingly,  he  enters  within  the  circle,  and 
begins  to  examine  the  distinguishing  ear-marks, 
till  at  last  he  has  fixed  on  the  animal  he  requires. 
And  now  stillness  in  the  camp  prevails  no  longer, 
for  none  of  the  reindeer  have  any  particular  wish 
to  be  lassoed.  You  hear  a  shrill  whistling  sound 
as  the  long  rope  uncoils  itself  through  the  air  ;  the 
deer's  horns  are  entangled  in  the  lasso,  and  the 
rest  of  his  companions  retire,  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate.  Now  the  fun  begins  in  real  earnest.  The 
Lapp  at  one  end  of  a  long  line  of  fifty  feet,  and  the 
reindeer  at  the  other,  afford  two  striking  contrasts. 
The  not  very  graceful  movements  of  the  former, 
which  accompanied  his  exertions  to  keep  a  tight 
hold  of  his  prey ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rein- 
deer dancing  a  most  charming  minuet,  more  aerial 
than  any  ballet-dancer  can  execute,  afford  us  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a  pas  de  deux  which  is  as 
comic  as  it  is  graceful. 

I  will  not  weary  my  reader's  patience  by  asking 
him  to  follow  me  on  my  journey  from  tent  to  tent, 
and  from  settlement  to  settlement ;  the  journey 
might  be  as  fatiguing  to  him  as  it  was  cold  and 
unpleasant,  I  cannot  say  uninteresting,  to  us.  In 
describing  one  tent  and  its  occupants,  I  have 
described  all.  The  reindeer  herds  are  just  the 
same  ;  there  is  the  same  hospitable  reception 
awaiting  us— the  same  uncomfortable  nights— the 
same  frozen  nose-tips!  Rather,  then,  let  me 
direct  his  attention  to  Fjeld-life  in  general,  and  to 
Lapp  characteristics  in  particular. 

The  ease  with  which  the  reindeer  makes  its  way 
through  the  masses  of  snow  is  wonderful.  It  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  so  email  an  animal  can  wade 
up  to  its  belly  in  the  snow,  and  yet  be  able  to 
drag  a  pulk  containing  a  good  weight  (I  am 
fourteen  stone  without  mv  boots)  after  it  Often 
ray  pulk  would  sink  so  deep  that  it  was  exactly 
as  if  one  was  passing  through  a  snow-cutting,  the 


sides  of  which  towered  far  above  one's  head.  Often, 
too,  it  made  me  grieved  to  see  what  hard  work  it 
was  for  the  poor  patient  beast,  and  yet  how 
obediently  it  would  obey  the  rein,  attached  to  its 
left  horn — how  meekly  it  would  receive  a  whack- 
ing, giving  utterance  perhaps  to  a  grunt,  while  its 
tongue  would  hang  down  out  of  its  mouth — a  sure 
sign  of  distress.    To  sny  nothing  of  their  number- 
less enemies  in  the  summer,  in  the  shape  of  all 
kinds  of  insects,  and  not  to  speak  of  their  winter- 
foes,  the  wolves,  it  is  often  terribly  hard  work  for 
them  to  find  provender  during  this  latter  season  ; 
for  the  moss  on  which  alone  they  feed  is  frequently 
at  a  depth  of  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  and  this  they  have  to  scratch  on  one  side, 
and  bore  a  deep  hole  till  they  find  it ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  when  they  have  worked  hard 
for  a  length  of  time,  their  mining  operations  prove 
fruitless,  for  there  is  no  moss.    But  the  young 
calves,  how  do  they  manage  ?  They  are  not  strong 
enough  to  scratch  the  snow  aside,  like  the  old  ones  ; 
so  they  stand  around,  waiting  for  the  pieces  of 
moss  to  be  scratched  up,  which  the  old  deer  in  its 
burrowing  scatters  far  and  wide. 

The  Fjeld  Lapps  are  last  diminishing  in  num- 
bers, as  are  their  reindeer  herds ;  for  instance,  a 
man  who,  ten  years  ago,  owned  two  thousand  head 
of  reindeer,  has  now  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  head  left;  consequently,  poverty  has 
begun  to  make  its  appearance  among  them,  and 
with  it  the  difficulty  of  existing  only  on  the  Fjelds. 
Numbers  of  them,  accordingly,  have  moved  nearer 
to  the  sea-coast,  where  the  rich  cod  and  herring 
fisheries  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
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The  Fjeld  Lapp  has  many  more  difficulties  to 
struggle  against  than  people  are  aware  of,  for  it 
is  only  those  who  can  talk  their  language,  and 
who  visit  them  in  their  abodes,  that  can  form  anv 
adequate  idea  of  their  real  circumstances.  Though 
living  generally  on  the  borders  of  wild  forest 
tracts,  they  have  countless  enemies  to  contend 
against  In  summer,  frequent  are  the  quarrels 
among  neighbouring  settlements  concerning  the 
right  of  pasture ;  while  in  winter,  there  are  the 
wolves  to  engross  their  attention.  The  havoc  theiie 
brutes  commit  is  inconceivable.  In  one  winter, 
they  killed  a  hundred  and  fifty  head  out  of  one 
herd.  That  same  year,  the  same  man  lost  thme 
hundred  other  deer.  They  strayed  across  ti  e 
Russian  frontier,  and  were  at  once  appropriated 
by  the  Russian  Finns.  But  independently  of  theie 
natural  hardships,  as  we  may  term  them,  they  have 
another  and  a  no  less  pressing  one  to  submit  t  x 
By  the  law  of  the  country,  they  are  bound  o 
convey  travellers  certain  stages.  A  man  has  often 
to  send,  or  rather  take  his  deer  to  the  static  n 
whither  he  has  been  ordered,  a  hundred  and  fif  y 
miles  distant  from  his  home,  to  convey  a  travel!  r 
a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Accordingly,  he  has  o 
travel  altogether  three  hundred  and  eighty  mile  ! 
It  takes  him  about  a  fortnight  under  the  mo  >t 
favourable  circumstances ;  but  often,  when  tl  e 
weather  is  bad,  four  weeks.  And  now  for  hs 
remuneration.  According  to  the  fixed  tariff,  1  e 
receives  two  dollars  for  the  journey,  out  of  whi(  h 
he  has  to  pay  all  his  own  expenses,  and  to  fii  d 
fodder  for  his  deer ;  and  thus  he  finds  himself  o  it 
of  pocket  some  three  or  four  dollars. 

The  powers  of  endurance  of  these  hardy  litt  e 
people  are  as  marvellous  as  are  those  of  their  ret  i- 
ueer,  as  the  following  well-authenticated  anecdote 
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will,  I  think,  shew.  One  May,  a  conple  of  Lapp 
families  had  encamped  on  a  certain  place,  in 
order  to  superintend  the  calring  of  their  hinds ; 
but  as  the  wolves  proved  troublesome,  and  would 
not  leave  the  deer  at  peace,  they  deemed  it 
best  to  shift  their  quarters  to  a  place  about  a 
hundred  miles  off.  Bat  as  some  of  the  hinds  had 
only  recently  calved,  two  half-grown  girls  were  left 
behind,  with  a  tent  and  provisions  for  a  whole 
month,  to  see  after  them.  When  night  drew  on, 
the  girls  went  to  keep  watch  over  their  little  herd, 
and,  it  seems,  fell  asleep.  Little  did  they  dream  of 
what  was  about  to  happen. 

Meanwhile,  the  father  of  the  family,  who  had 
been  absent  for  some  weeks  by  the  sea-side,  and 
who  therefore  knew  nothing  about  what  had  taken 
place,  returned  unexpectedly  during  the  night ;  and 
rinding  the  tent  devoid  of  inmates,  concluded  that 
some  calamity  had  happened,  and  had  induced  the 
family  to  shift  their  quarters,  and  that  they  had  left 
tent  and  provisions  behind,  in  case  of  his  return. 
Little  thinking  that  two  of  his  olive  branches  were 
sleeping  but  a  short  distance  off,  he  immediately 
set  to  work,  and  packed  up  everything,  and  started 
off  in  pursuit    The  surprise  of  the  poor  girls  on 
awaking  can  scarcely  De  imagined;  but  they 
suspected  what  had  happened,  so,  instead  of  sitting 
down  and  crying  about  it,  they  started  off,  like 
sensible  girls,  on  the  trail,  having  first  collected 
their  little  herd  together.   Thus  they  drove  them, 
day  and  night,  till,  at  last,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  day,  they  reached  the  end  of  their  journey. 
The  long  fast,  and  the  exertion  they  had  undergone 
— for  they  never  stopped  day  or  night,  and  had 
only  one  biscuit  and  some  milk  to  subsist  on  all 
that  time — made  them  very  ill  for  a  long  time. 

Now,  that  a  Lapp  can  go  without  food  for  a  pro- 
tracted period,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  fact  as  that 
he  eats  to  repletion  when  he  gets  a  chance.  Eating 
with  him  is  a  business.  I  suppose  he  must  have 
several  stomachs,  like  the  camel,  or  else  that  he  is  a 
ruminant  animal,  and  chews  the  cud.  A  Lapp,  by 
the  way,  eats  but  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
but  then  he  lays  in  enough  for  six  days. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Lapps  are  a  very  religious, 
and  frequently  very  fanatical  people.  One  Saturday, 
1  remember  we  arrived  at  an  encampment,  and  after 
we  had  talked  on  all  manner  of  topics,  one  of  the 
party  urgently  begged  us  to  stay  the  Sunday  over, 
and  hold  prayers  lor  them  and  the  neighbouring 
families.  Though  but  little  used  to  that  sort  01 
thing,  we  of  course  complied.  Indeed,  so  eager  did 
the  poor  people  seem  to  attend  at  the  Bervice,  that 
one  man  who  was  obliged  to  keep  guard  that  night 
over  the  rein-flocks,  begged  us  not  to  begin  till 
he  should  be  able  to  get  back  from  his  post  next 
morning — some  nine  or  ten  miles  distant  Sunday 
came,  and  with  it  the  watcher  ;  and  my  companion, 
who  could  speak  the  language  fluently,  filled  the 
priestly  office ;  and  I  can  confidently  aver  that,  in 
the  midst  of  those  desert  wilds,  I  listened  to  the 
best  sermon  1  ever  heard  in  my  life.  It  was 
earnest,  to  the  point,  and  short !  What  more  can 
be  desired  ? 

Both  on  our  return,  and  on  our  journey  out,  I 
had  on  several  occasions  been  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary acuteness  the  Lapps  possess  in  finding  their 
road  in  the  dark.  One  day  especially  I  remember  ; 
we  were  on  the  bare  Fjeld,  when  a  violent  snow- 
storm overtook  us.  The  wind  whistled,  and  the 
flakes  of  snow  pelted  in  our  faces,  so  that  it  was  . 
impossible  to  see  a  handbreadth  in  advance.    Of  f 


course,  we  left  it  to  our  guide  to  steer.  They  say 
that  dogs  possess  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  smeu 
out  their  way  in  the  dark,  and  I  certainly  think  our 
Lapp  must  have  made  use  of  his  olfactory  organs 
on  the  present  occasion,  Hot  I  cannot  conceive  which 
of  his  other  senses  he  could  have  employed ;  he 
managed  to  hit  off  the  only  pass  there  was  down 
into  the  valley  with  the  utmost  ease  and  certainty. 
Only  on  two  occasions  did  he  seem  at  a  loss,  and 
then  but  for  a  moment,  and  on  we  dashed  again, 
faster  than  ever,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Seer, 
who  seemed  to  approve  of  the  pelting  snow  as 
little  as  the  travellers  behind  them.  While  I  was 
calculating  on  the  contingency  of  our  having  to  be 
out  all  night  in  the  open,  and  wondering  whether 
we  should  not  be  quite  snowed  up  by  the  morning, 
a  sudden  bound  awoke  me  from  my  reverie,  the 
pulk  seemed  to  fall  down  suddenly  several  feet, 
and  the  next  moment  we  found  ourselves  in  com- 
parative quiet  in  the  valley  below.  It  was  still 
here,  and  there  was  no  snow  pelting  in  our  faces  ; 
but  we  could  hear  the  wind  howling  above  our 
heads,  as  if  in  wrathful  ire  that  we  had  escaped  it 

Now  for  the  first  time  I  was  able  to  speak  to  our 
guide,  and  express  my  admiration  at  the  sagacity 
he  had  displayed. 

*If  I  could  not  find  my  way,'  he  replied  in  a 
proud  tone,  1 1  should  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
Fjeld  Lapp.'  And  he  was  right ;  for  if  these  people 
do  not  possess  many  other  good  qualities,  certainly 
in  the  matter  of  finding  their  road  in  the  dark  they 
are  unsurpassed. 

It  was  better  travelling  now ;  and  late  in  the 
evening  we  reached  a  humble  dwelling  belonging 
to  a  family  of  the  Skolte  Finns.  It  was  a  woodea 
structure  without  a  roof,  and  only  covered  above 
by  a  few  thin  boards,  through  which  light,  rain, 
and  wind  could  easily  penetrate.  I  think  a  brief 
description  of  these  strange  people  may  be  inter- 
esting. The  Skolte  Finns  are  a  cross  between  the 
Lapps  and  the  Russian  Finns,  a  sort  of  bastard  Lapp, 
if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  a  human  being  ; 
neither  fish  nor  fowl,  speaking  neither  Russian  nor 
Finnish,  in  fact,  no  language  at  all  They  are  a 
very  peculiar  people  ;  acknowledging  outwardly 
the  Greek-Catholic  religion,  but  in  reality,  like 
many  other  people,  observing  none. 

The  family  in  question  consisted  of  a  man,  his 
wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom 
were  originals.  Their  dress  was  a  comic  medley 
of  Russian  and  Lappish  attire  ;  only  the  head- 
dress was  peculiar  to  the  tribe.  The  old  wife  was 
a  regular  harridan,  and  scolded,  I  'dare  say  swore, 
like  a  Turk ;  and  was  highly  indignant  with  us 
for  presuming  to  drink  out  of  her  water-vessel,  and 
for  lighting  our  pipes.    She  considered  it  sinful ! 

But  the  filth  ana  the  accompanying  stench  ren- 
dered a  little  tobacco  a  necessity,  so  we  continued 
to  puff  away,  as  if  we  did  not  understand  what  she 
meant  I  will  not  speak  of  the  insects  that 
swarmed  in  myriads  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  this 
was  doubtless  the  head-quarters  of  all  the  B-flats 
in  the  country. 

1  know  there  is  a  fish  that  is  cooked  with  its 
invoarda  in — the  red  mullet,  I  think  ;  the  wood- 
cock of  the  sea  ;  but  that,  I  believe,  is  the  only 
fish  that  will  bear  such  treatment  These  people, 
however,  seemed  to  think  differently,  for  they 
cooked  their  fish,  a  kind  of  cod,  whole.  '  It  makes 
the  soup  stronger,'  they  said !  Supper  over,  which 
consisted  of  the  above  fish  boiled  with  its  internals, 
the  whole  family  began  to  bow  and  to  cross  them- 
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selves,  that  is,  to  manoeuvre  with  the  forefinger 
from  the  forehead  down  to  the  stomach,  and  then 
transversely  from  shoulder  to  shoulder;  giving 
utterance  meanwhile  to  several  strange  sounds, 
which  might  have  been  prayers,  but  resembled  hic- 
coughs !  And  indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was 
more  a  matter  of  form  than  of  devotion  :  for  in  the 
middle  of  it  two  of  the  children  grubbed  hold  of  a 
fish,  and  began  to  fight  over  it,  whereon  their  mother 
stopped  short  in  her  religious  exercise,  and  most 
emphatically  punched  their  heads !  After  grace,  or 
whatever  it  be  termed,  we  were  witnesses  to  a 
scene  I  have  never  seen  before,  and  trust  I  may 
never  see  repeated.  It  was  a  washing-scene.  I 
suppose  they  considered  that  washing  belonged  to 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  therefore  adopted  a 
simpler  but  very  ingenious  method  of  performing 
their  ablutions.  First,  they  filled  their  mouths 
with  water,  which  they  spat  out  again  into  the 
hollow  of  their  hands,  and  then  commenced  scrub- 
bing away  at  their  begrimed  faees  ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that,  after  repeated  applications,  a 
whity-brown  patch  gradually  made  its  appearance 
in  the  middle  of  the  face,*  looking  like  a  dirty 
blotch  set  in  a  black  frame. 

We  passed  a  moBt  uncomfortable  night  on  the 
floor,  and  left  a  great  portion  of  ourselves  behind, 
for  we  were  almost  devoured  (but  let  me  be  silent  ; 
the  mere  remembrance  of  it  educes  a  scratching 
tendency) ;  we  were  glad  when  morning  came,  and 
it  was  time  to  leave  the  roof  of  this  distinguished 
family. 

Learning  that  there  were  some  Quoin  settlements 
on  our  road,  we  determined  to  pay  them  a  visit. 
In  one  of  their  huts,  we  found  an  old  man  of 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  looked  as  dirty  and  as 
filthy  as  the  rest  of  them  ;  but  still  there*  was  an 
air  about  him  that  proclaimed  that  he  had  Been 
better  days.  He  walked  up  to  us,  and  shook  us  by 
the  hand,  addressing  us  in  pure  Swedish.  After 
having  described  to  him  our  journey,  its  haps  and 
mishaps,  he  again  astonished  us  by  speaking  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  Imagine  Latin  being  talked  in 
the  wilds  of  Finmarken !  My  friend  excused  him- 
self from  participating  in  the  conversation  by 
avowing  his  entire  ignorance  of  that  tongue  ;  but 
I,  who  had  once  learned  it  at  school,  thought  it 
infra  dig.  not  to  pay  him  back  in  the  same  coin. 
To  ransack  my  stock  of  Latin  words  was  easily 
done,  for  alas !  I  could  not  find  above  ten. 

4  Latino  loqueris,  Domine?'  he  began. 

'  Etiam,  Domine ! '  And  I  could  get  no  further. 
Indeed,  the  only  course  open  to  me  was  either  to 
follow  the  plan  Holberg  makes  a  worthy  dean 
adopt,  who,  when  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  in 
Latin  conversation,  took  refuge  in  declining  Mwa 
aloud,  to  the  bewilderment  of  his  listeners  ;  or 
else  to  beat  a  retreat.  I  adopted  the  latter  course, 
and  we  conversed  in  Swedish  and  in  German  for 
the  rest  of  the  time.  Our  host,  he  told  us,  had 
formerly  been  a  student  in  theology  at  the  Russian  j 
university  of  Helsingfors  ;  but  his  father  having 
died,  and  misfortunes  overtaking  him,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  entering  orders  ; 
and  at  length,  after  undergoing  several  vicissitudes, 
had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  remote  wilds,  where  he 
hoped  to  remain  till  he  died.  It  made  one  feel 
sad  to  see  a  well-educated  man  thus  cut  off  from 
contact  with  the  civilised  world,  and  buried  among 
the  Fjelds  and  snow  of  the  Finmnrk  wilds.  Rut  we 
had  no  time  to  stay  and  commiserate  with  him,  ( 
but,  bidding  him  adieu,  pushed  on  towards  home. 


After  fourteen  days'  and  nights'  hard  travelling, 
we  reached  the  Penates  once  more,  glad  to  be 
able  at  last  to  change  our  clothes  ;  happy  to  be 
able  to  sit  down  to  a  clean  and  comfortable  meal, 
and  charmed  above  all  to  turn  in  between  clean, 
sheets,  and  dream  till  far  on  in  the  next  day  about 
reindeer  minuets,  Latin-speakiug  Quams,  and  the 
ablutions  of  Skolte  Finns. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  A  SHILLING. 

IN  SIX  CTIAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I.— CATCHING  THE  OiLNEBUS. 

'  In  five  minutes  I  must  be  off,  Grace,  dear,'  said 
Mr  Hargrave. 

'What!  without  kissing  baby?  0  fie,  Ned  ! 
cruel  Ned!'  said  his  pretty  young  wife,  darting' 
up-stairs  for  the  unconscious  cherub. 

Mr  Hargrave,  cashier  in  the  well-known  bank  of 
Messrs  Bret  ties,  Crevasse,  and  Glashier,  Fenchurch 
Street,  put  on  his  hat,  and  took  up  his  neat  gloves 
and  trim  umbrella,  and  opened  the  front-door  of 
his  little  cottage  in  Elm  Tree  Road,  Holloway,  and 
by  so  doing  let  into  the  narrow  ludl  an  irresistible 
flood  of  sunshine,  that  instantly  covered  the  smart 
new  oil-cloth  with  a  sheet  of  leaf-gold  that  eclipsed 
all  its  garish  colours. 

There  were  few  happier  men  in  Holloway,  that 
pleasant  June  morning,  than  the  young  husband 
standing  on  his  snowy-white  door-step,  waiting  to 
kiss  lus  child  before  he  started  to  business,  and  the 
aire  and  fret  of  a  long  day  in  the  city.  The 
custard-coloured  and  great  purple  roses  blooming 
over  the  doorway  were  waving  gently  and  proudly 
in  the  sunshine ;  the  canary  sang  hilariously  in  the 
parlour ;  baby  crowed  from  the  bedroom  ;  Betty, 
the  fat  Utile  maid-of-all-work,  sang  a  country  ditty 
in  the  kitchen.  Far  down  the  road,  there  sounds 
that  pleasant  suburban  cry — so  musical,  so  weU- 
cadenced,  so  full  of  summer  reminiscencea — '  Any 
ornaments  for  your  fire-stoves  V  A  glimpse  of  the 
vender's  banners,  of  coloured  paper,  could  be 
caught  round  the  corner  by  the  bakers.  The  other 
way,  towards  Highgate,  came  a  large  open  truck, 
fuU  of  flowering  geraniums,  propelled  by  a  hearty, 
cheery,  young  costermonger,  who  was  offering  a 
laughing  servant-girl  at  a  lilac-shadowed  garden- 
gate,  *  Any  one  you  like  for  an  old  hat,  my  dear.' 
The  gracious  warmth  and  gaiety  of  summer  per- 
vaded the  air.  The  distant  roll  of  the  Highgate 
omnibuses,  sweeping  down  towards  London,  came 
upon  the  ear  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  animation. 
The  great  city  was  awaking  to  ita  toil ;  the  upper- 
crust  workmen  were  hurrying  gaily  to  their  work. 

'Now  then,  Grace — now  then,  quick's  the  word,' 
said  Mr  Hargrave  reproachfully ;  '  not  another 
moment.'  Stern  despot,  and  not  two  years  married. 

'  Here 's  pet,  you  cruel,  impatient  tyrant,'  said 
the  smiling  young  wife,  as  she  placed  the  baby  in 
her  husband's  arms. 

As  Mr  Hargrave  stooped  to  kiss  it,  a  great  purple 
rose  let  fall  a  shower  of  leaves  upon  his  hat,  and 
one  of  them  fluttered  down  upon  the  little  rosy 
face  of  babv.    The  blue  eyes,  so  like  those  of  the 
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mother,  laughed,  and  the  tiny  hands  stretched  out 
to  seize  the  leaf. 

4  Dear  little  pet!'  paid  the  mother,  showering 
kisses  on  it,  n*  she  took  it  back  into  her  arm?. — 
*  Do  you  know,  Ned,'  she  said — '  it  is  very  foolish, 
but  I  never  see  you  come  home  of  an  evening  but 
I  fancy  you  11  run  in  and  surprise  ine  by  telling 
me  all  at  once  that  you  have  been  made  a  partner.' 

*  Very  likely,  Grace,  you  little  goose,  you.' 

*  Well,  there  have  been  more  unlikely  things, 
Ned.  They  all  like  you  very  much. — I  do  hope 
that 's  not  true  what  the  paper  said  yesterday  about 
a  panic  coming.  Oh,  how  dreadful  that  would  be ! 
Suppose  anything  happened  to  Messrs  Brettlee, 
Crevasse,  and  Glashier.' 

1  Don't  let  foolish  people's  talk  get  into  your 
silly  head.  There 's  no  panic  coming.  With  honesty 
and  prudence,  there  '11  be  no  run  on  any  one — a 
little  alarm,  perhaps,  but  soon  over.  Your  own  little 
silly  head  runs  alternately  ou  partnerships  and 
panics.  Old  Mrs  Grandshara  again,  I  suppose — 
chattering,  spiteful  old  woman  ;  why  do  you  listen 
to  her?' 

'  Well,  Ned,  don't  be  angry.  I  don't  listen  to 
her  ;  but  how  can  I  help  being  alarmed  when  she 
tells  me  every  one  is  afraid  there  will  be  a  panic  ? ' 

4  Stuff  and  nonsense  about  a  panic.  Our  house  is 
firm  as  St  Paul's.  I  never  saw  our  partners  look 
so  cheerful  as  yesterday,  when  the  silly  rumour  was 
about.  But  there 's  that  rotten  concern  of  Shatter- 
ton  and  Gilberts  ;  they  're  rather  rickety,  but 
then  they  have  been  so  for  five  j'ears. — Good-bye, 
dear— I  shall  be  late.  Good-bye.  Don't  you  trouble 
yourself  now,  mind,  with  City  matters.' 

4  There  is  no  fear,'  said  his  wife  to  herself,  as  the 

§arden-gate  slammed  after  him.  *  Ned  is  all  truth. 
lo  ;  there  is  not  a  shadow  on  liis  face.  Then  all 
that  Mrs  Grandsham  told  me  was  nonsense — perhaps 
said  to  vex  me.'  And  she  tossed  her  baby  in  the 
air,  till  it  shook  down  a  bunch  of  roses,  and  crowed 
with  delight 

CHAPTER  IT. — THE  SHABBY-GENTEEL  MAN*. 

Hargrave  had  walked  about  a  mile  along  the 
road,  when  the  Higbgate  omnibus  came  racing 
behind  him — harness  rattling,  whip  cracking  gaily, 
driver  hailing  cheerily  every  one  he  passed: 
'Islington,  City  Road,  Bank,  Fenchurch  Street.' 
He  was  a  jovial  driver ;  and  as  for  the  conductor, 
he  was  a  wit 

The  omnibus  rtopped  for  Hargrave. 

'  Sorry,  Mustur  Hargrave,  wo  couldn't  keep  your 
seat  this  morning  nohow,'  said  the  driver,  touching 
his  hat.    *  Sporting  friend  of  mine  going  up.' 

nargrave  said  it  was  no  matter  at  all,  in  a 
pleasant,  hearty  way,  and  got  inside.  He  was  oue 
of  those  good-natured,  agreeable  men  that  nothing 
ruffles.  He  was  happy,  and  determined  to  be 
pleased.  The  sunshine  did  not  scorch  him  ;  it  was 
just  warm  enough  ;  the  air  was  pleasaut.  The  loss 
of  the  box-seat— that  was  inditrerent  The  smallest 
things  amused  hiiu :  boys  going  to  school  and 
skirmishing  with  their  bags  ot  books ;  servant-girls 
coquetting  with  the  tradesmen's  emissaries  ;  old 
gentlemen  driving  in  to  business ;  haymakers  rest- 
ing at  roadside  public-houses  ;  children  dancing 
round  a  laughing  organ-man — passed  like  snatches 
of  a  pleasant  panorama  before  his  eyes.  There  wus 
no  anxiety,  no  feverish  greediness  about  him.  11c 


was  not  a  slave  of  Mammon  at  all ;  his  idols  were 
Independence  ami  Domestic  Love.  He  was  a 
happy,  honest  man,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty  in 
life,  and  earn  u  competence  in  a  reasonable  time. 
The  usual  average  of  people  got  in  and  out:  a 
fat,  anxious,  hot-laced  woman,  with  a  bundle  tied 
up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  a  hand-basket ;  u  sailor- 
boy,  a  farmer,  two  city  clerks,  an  old  maid  with 
wiry  ringlets  and  a  roll  of  music,  a  ruefully  poor 
woman,  a  drawing-master,  and  a  baby. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  before  the  Angel,  a  tall,  thin, 
old  gentleman,  shabby-genteel  in  dress,  and  remark- 
able for  a  queer  brown  spencer  (an  impoverished 
sort  of  old-fashioned  garment  at  the  best  of  times), 
beneath  which  depended  two  lank,  rusty,  black- 
coat  tails,  hailed,  the  omnibus  by  raising  silently  in 
the  air  a  large  faded  umbrella,  and  got  m. 

The  conductor  winked,  as  he  approached,  to 
Hargrave,  who  sat  near  the  door. 

!  Here  comes  one  of  your  reg'kir  old  begging- 
letter  impostors,'  he  said.  4  They  always  try  to  do 
the  clerical  dodge.  I  know  'em. — Here,  come  along,' 
he  shouted ;  4  we  can't  wait  about  all  day.  Look 
alive,  old  gentleman.— My  eves,  wouldn't  he  do  to 
let  out  as  a  scarecrow  i  His  wittles  don't  cost 
much.  He'd  do  for  the  apothecary  without 
starving— would.' 

The  other  passengers  laughed.  Jokes  against 
poverty  aud  leanness  are  always  telling.  The  fat 
man  enjoyed  it ;  the  old  maid,  who  had  just  been 
paid  for  a  quarter,  smiled,  after  her  manner ;  the 
farmer,  rejoicing  in  many  beeves,  chuckled  self- 
ishly. Hargrave  alone  looked  at  the  new  arrival 
with  rather  pity  than  ridicule. 

Old  age  alone  *is  bad  enough;  but  sickly  and 
impoverished,  it  is  worthy  of  all  tenderness.  Youth 
is  the  time  when  we  can  best  bear  the  rain  and  the 
storm — the  loss  of  thoee  wo  love — the  cruel  grave, 
opening  for  its  victim,  apd  closing  up  on  it  while 
we  pray  in  vain — the  disappointments  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  gathering  of  bitter  experiences  ;  tho 
time  to  reap  the  thorns  Ave  sowed,  and  drink  the 
gall  we  have  brewed  for  ourselves.  Age  should 
bask  calmly  in  the  afterglow  of  twilight ;  and, 
solaced,  cherished,  indulged,  forgiven,  sit  with 
folded  hands,  waiting  for  the  inevitable  but  silent 
blow.  A  disconsolate,  childless,  sordid  old  age, 
lucked  with  sickness,  tormented  with  poverty,  and 
uncheered  by  love,  is  surely  one  of  the  saddest 
sights  in  this  earth  of  ours. 

So  thought  Hargrave — by  no  means  an  un reflec- 
tive man— as  the  new-comer  arranged  a  treaty  of 
knees  with  him,  and  sat  down  by  the  door,  facing 
him  deprecatingly,  with .  lus  long  poddy  black 
gloves  ou  the  top  of  the  yellow  ivory  knob  of  his 
seedy  umbrella.  His  tight  threadbare  trousers 
were  greasy  at  the  knees,  and  scarcely  contrived 
to  reach  to  the  pinched  drab  gaiters  tliat  partly 
covered  the  old  wrinkled  boots.  His  hat  was  of  a 
bygone  fashion,  and  half-covered  with  coarse  dusty 
crape.  Tho  very  ribbon  of  his  watch  was  grimy, 
iind  betrayed  poverty.  The  old  gentleman  in 
the  spencer  had  a  long,  pale,  but  nut  unplea- 
sant face  ;  a  long,  thin,  prominent  nose,  small  lips, 
a  long  chin,  and  scant  gray  whiskers  ;  yet  the 
expression  was  good,  aud  the  eyes  had  a  depth  in 
them  that  could  nut  be  overlooked.  The  old 
gentleman  in  the  spencer  might  be  poor,  but  he 
was  certainly  no  beggar ;  he  might  be  a  low  bill- 
discounter,  but  he  was  no  man  to  be  insulted  or 
patronised. 

With  the  kindly  feeling  with  which  old  age 
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looks  back  and  sees  in  blight  vigorous  youth  its 
own  past,  the  shabby-genteel  man  eyed  Hargrave 
from  time  to  time.  There  were  indeed  worse  faces 
than  that  calm  bright  one  before  him,  crowned 
with  a  luxuriance  of  wavy  brown  hair.  The  large 
brown  eyes  were  so  manful,  and  so  frank  and  un- 
suspicious in  their  expression ;  the  mouth  so  firm 
without  sternnesB  ;  the  whole  bearing  of  the  man 
so  self-reliant,  without  being  contemptuous  or 
inBolent.  There  was  no  guile  possible  m  such  a 
man.  Yet  the  feeling  in  seeing  him  was  that  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  either.  Presently 
they  began  to  talk.  The  old  gentleman  in  the 
spencer  asked  Mr  Hargrave  if  he  was  a  business- 
man— had  partly  guessed  he  was.  Was  there  any 
chance  of  the  long-dreaded  panic  coming  ?  Was  it 
not  pretty  nearly  sure  that  some  of  the  old  houses 
were  tottering  f  Was  there  any  fear  of  (say) 
Brettles,  Crevasse,  and  Glashier?  Of  course  it  was 
all  up  with  Shatterton  and  Gilberts. 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  speak  like  an  alarm- 
ist ;  but  still  he  evidently  bad  fears.  He  did  not  talk 
like  one  who  felt  much  interest  in  the  question. 
Alas !  those  rubbed  elbows  and  those  worn  knees 
were  not  the  signs  of  a  man  who  had  much  to  lose. 
His  pale  eyes  gTew  a  little  more  firm,  and  the  pupils 
a  little  darkeT  and  larger,  as  he  leaned  on  that  old 
companion,  the  umbrella,  and  waited,  with  one  thin 
hand  scooped  up  towards  his  left  ear  (the  omnibus 
rumbled  so),  for  Hargrove's  answers. 

Hargrave  replied  with  careless  buoyancy  (for  he 
hardly  relished  being  catechised  by  a  rather  doubt- 
ful stranger) ;  but  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner 
of  the  ola  man  rather  won  upon  him,  and  he  con- 
descended to  answer  categorically.  He  derided  all 
idea  of  a  panic — rumours  spread  abroad  by  interested 
persons.  He  knew  of  no  old  house  that  was  tot- 
tering. It  mattered  little  to  any  one  but  Gilberts  and 
Shatterton  what  became  of  Shatterton  and  Gilberts. 
From  his  own  experience  (here  he  looked  rather 
angiy»  and  his  brow  contracted) — being,  he  was 
proud  to  say,  cashier  of  Messrs  Brettles,  Crevasse, 
and  Glashier — he  could  affirm  that  never  had  that 
firmly  established  house  been  more  triumphantly 
prosperous,  more  certain  to  ride  through  the  worst 
storm  that  could  blow  up  for  mischief  He  would 
scarcely  be  believed  if  he  mentioned  the  amount 
to  which  the  securities  then  in  their  safes  had 
reached. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  down,  and  pinched  a 
tube  of  Btraw  under  the  bulging  ferule  of  his 
umbrella ;  and  when  he  looked  up,  a  rueful  smile 
just  raised  the  corners  of  his  lips. 

*  You  are  sanguine,'  he  said :  'young  men  should 
be.  I  suppose  I  was  once,  May  you  be  right. 
God  trust  you  are  so  ;  but  I  doubt.  I  never  saw 
swallows  fly  low  unless  rain  was  near.  The  bears 
are  about  and  growling.' 

'  But  it  is  so.  It  is  my  business,  sir,  to  know  that 
it  is  so.' 

'  You  are  young  and  happy ;  you  see  things  as 
you  wish  to  see  them.  I  know  the  signs  of  bad 
weather  too  welL  Glass  bottles  are  brittle  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  brittle  things  will  break.' 

The  old  gentleman  laid  a  certain  emphasis  on 
the  word  brittle  the  first  time,  and  infused  a  cer- 
tain acidity  into  it  the  second,  that  rather  nettled 
the  young  man. 

If  you  mean  a  bad  pun  on  the  name  of  one  of 


the  partners  of  our  house,'  he  said,  eff en- 
Bay  it  was  an  impertinent  thing,  and  - 


cing,  « I 


'Your  fares,  gentlemen,  if  you  please/  said  a 


rough  voice  at  the  door.  The  omnibus  had  stopped 
at  the  entrance  to  a  stable-yard  in  Fen  church 
Street ;  it  had  reached  its  destination. 

The  old  gentleman  was  first  and  nearest  the 
door,  and  he  pulled  off  a  long  podded  black  glove 
with  his  teeth,  and  proceeded  to  get  his  purse  from 
his  right-hand  trousers-pocket :  it  was  not  there  ; 
in  his  left — it  was  not  there  either  ;  in  his  spencer 
breast-pocket — no  ;  in  his  waistcoat — no ;  in  his 
tail-pocket — right — no  ;  in  his  left  tail-pocket — no. 
A  slight  pink  Hush  came  on  his  cheek-bones — his 
lips  grew  dry  with  ill-concealed  nervousness.  He 
looked  uneasily  round,  and  then  on  the  cushion, 
behind  where  he  sat 

'  It 's  very  odd,'  he  said — '  very  careless  of  me — 
dear  me,  how  very  careless — but  I  *m  really  afraid 
I 've  left  my  purse  at  home.' 

'  Now  then,  sir  ;  don't  keep  the  gents  all  day,' 
said  the  conductor,  clashing  his  pocketful  of  peace 
spitefully. 

'I  really  don't  know  what  to  do.    Suppose  I 
leave  it  till  to-morrow,  conductor  ? ' 

*  Oh, that's  your  little  game,  is  it,  you  old  duffer  1 ' 
said  the  conductor  with  insolent  violence.  4  O  no ; 
you  don't  get  the  pull  over  me  in  that  way.  Yon 
pay,  or  I  'fl  have  you  up,  right  off.  Come,  where  'a 
your  money  ?   Pay  up/ 

The  old  gentleman  buttoned  his  spencer  together, 
and  looked  round.  A  crowd  began  to  collect ;  some 
street-boys  began  to  shout  and  practise  bird-calls 
and  thieves'  whistles. 

*  Jack,  here '8  a  row — here 's  an  old  gent 's  cheek- 
ing Fighting  Jo.  Wire  in.' 

One  good-natured  old  woman  called  for  the 
police,  and  of  course  the  more  she  called,  the  more 
the  police  did  not  come. 

'  Come,  come,  sir,  pay  the  man,'  said  the  other 
impatient  people,  trying  to  jostle  out  of  that  long 
cave  of  an  omnibus,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
impeded  by  that  troublesome  old  cheat  (as  some  one 
called  him). 

<  Pay  like  a  man ! '  shouted  the  boys. 
'  Can  any  gentleman  oblige  me  with  sixpence  ? ' 

said  the  old  man  (now  palpably  a  mere  Joseph 
Adey),  turning  round  nervously  with  calm  entreaty. 
'  I  Ve  left  my  purse  in  another  coat,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  incur  any  more  of  this  vulgar  fellow's 
insolence. — Most  careless  of  me  ;  a  most  unpleasant 
thing  ;  but  I  have  no  remedy,  for  I  won't  trust  my 
watch  with  such  a  low  fellow  as  this.  It  would 
only  encourage  him  in  such  conduct — Will  no  one 
oblige  me  ? ' 

The  other  passengers  looked  cross,  or  blank,  or 
insolently  amused,  but  not  one  produced  the 
solicited  sixpence. 

<  Call  the  perlice!'  shouted  the  conductor.  1 1 11 
have  it  out  of  him.  Strike  me  silly,  if  I  don't 
have  it  out  of  him  in  half  an  hour,  if  there 's  justice 
at  the  Man&ion-'us.   Old  scoundrel !' 

A  feeling  of  pity  came  over  Hargrave  as  he  stood 
watching  the  scene.  Half  ashamed  of  himself  at 
being,  perhaps,  after  all  the  mere  victim  of  an  old 
trick,  he  lianded  the  old  man  a  shilling,  and  begged  to 
relieve  him  from  the  accidental  annoyance.  One  or 
two  of  the  passengers  laughed,  and  winked  at  the 
crowd. 

The  old  man  in  the  spencer,  cheat  as  he  might 
be,  behaved  with  all  the  conventions  of  a  gentle- 
man :  he  lifted  his  well-worn  hat,  and  bowed  to 
Hargrave  as  he  took  the  shilling  ;  then  be  banded 
it  to  the  conductor,  who  had  thrust  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek,  and  was  shouting  to  the  driver. 
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*  My  laBt  ride  with  you,  my  man,'  he  said. 

'  Don't  want  to  see  you  again,  for  you  are  not  our 
Bort  at  all/  retorted  Fighting  Jo,  giving  him  the 
change. 

*  I  nave  to  thank  you,  tax,'  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  walked  for  a  moment  at  Hargrove's  aide,  4  for 
ah  e wing  some  confidence  in  poor  human  nature. 
Sir,  I  thank  you  extremely.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
gentleman,  and  a  good  heart  prompted  it  I  will 
not  insult  you  by  asking  you  where  I  shall  return 
the  shilling.  Good-morning,  sir;  and  may  your 
hopes  about  business  affaire  prove  all  my  fears  to 
bo  fallacious.  I  wish  you  a  very  good-morning, 
sir  ;  and  once  more  thank  you.' 

'  What  a  tongue  the  old  fellow  has,  and  perhaps 
does  the  same  thing  almost  every  day.  Well,  I 
suppose  it  is  a  wicked  city,  this  London,'  thought 
Hargrave  to  himself,  as  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
epencer  walked  rapidly  back  northward. 

CHAPTER  in. — GLASS  BOTTLES  ARE  STILL  BRITTLE. 

The  rumour  of  the  panic  proved  too  true.  A 
friend  with  his  cheque-bag  chained  to  his  waist, 
told  Hargrove,  in  a  moment's  nervous  conversation 
at  the  door  of  Messrs  Brettles,  Crevasse,  and 
Glashier,  that  several  houses  were  in  danger,  and 
that  there  was  a  run  on  Shatterton  and  Gilberts. 
He  had  hardly  been  able  himself  to  get  past  the 
crowds  round  the  door  of  Thawton,  Meltmore, 
and  Droppets.  Bad  news  from  France — America, 
nasty  —  everything  going  to  the  bad — meet  at 
dinner-time,  but  perhaps  no  dinner-time — governor 
cut  up  root  and  branch — afraid  of  ruin. 

Hargrave  hurried  in.  His  fellow-clerks  were 
silent,  and  they  looked  pale  and  anxious.  A  little 
sour  yellow  fellow,  named  Cross,  a  olever  accountant, 
darted  across  the  counter,  and  button-holed  him. 
' Shatterton  8  all  in  a  hole,'  he  said;  'egad,  sir, 
he 's  in  a  hole.  Governor  wants  you  directly  in 
the  parlour.  It 's  U.  P.  with  Shatterton.  I  think, 
from  what  I  hear,  they  're  hard  hit ;  but  it  won't 
hurt  us  much,  eh  I  I  hope  we  ain't  hit  hard  ;  we 
shan't  suffer  ? ' 

'  Not  a  ha'p'orth  :  we  're  sound  enough,'  said 
Hargrave,  flinging  open  lus  gray  tmmmer-coat  in  a 
way  that  would  nave  given  the  most  frightened 
investor  comfort.  '  You  know  we  wouldn't  mix 
ourselves  up  with  that  frothy  lot,  though  old 
Shatterton  begged  us  almost  on  his  knees — old 
swindler !' 

Hargrave  was  a  generous,  kindly-iudging  fellow, 
and  not  a  bit  of  a  Pharisee  ;  but  then  Shatterton 
was  such  a  plausible  rascal,  such  an  infamous, 
lying  bubble-monger,  and  he  traded,  as  every 
one  knew,  on  the  ruin  of  unsuspecting  and  thrifty 
people. 

In  the  parlour,  with  a  letter-weight,  the  red  Alps 
of  the  Post-office  Directory,  an  ink-stand,  and  an 
envelope-box  before  them,  sat  the  triumvirate, 
Mc-ssrs  Brettles,  Crevasse,  and  Glashier. 

Mr  Brettles  was  a  port- wine  fed,  jolly  man  of 
the  old  school,  with  large  white  whiskers,  a  red 
face,  and  a  white  waistcoat  He  represented  the 
social  bonrvwant  humbug.  Mr  Crevasse  was  a  thin 
wiry  man,  with  a  high,  checkered  neckcloth,  and 
large,  sharp,  erect  collars,  strapped  boots,  and  watch- 
Beau.  He  was  the  respectable  and  philanthropic 
humbug.  Mr  Glashier  was  a  dark,  sharp-looking, 
clean-shaven  man,  austere,  severe — plain  dressed, 
and  remarkable  for  gold  spectacles.  He  was  the 
ltf't'ii  co i  ti  iiif*  rci  ill  lititn t)U[Z. 


'  Good-morning,  Mr  Hargrave.  D.  V.,  a  blessed 
morning  indeed,'  said  the  lover  of  mankind. 

'  How  de  do  ? '  said  Bibulus  gaily — '  how  de  do  V 

'  We  have  some  business  to  talk  over,  of  import- 
ance, great  importance ;  sit  down,'  said  the  curt 
Cato  oi  commercial  enterprise.   '  Be  seated.' 

Hargrave  was  seated. 

'  A  gracious  Providence,'  said  Cato,  drawing  up 
his  neck  stiffly  in  a  Dombeyish  maimer— cold,  pre- 
cise, and  pharisaical,  and  putting  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  together,  as  if  to  match  them,  'has  so 
ordered  it  that  a  run  seems  imminent  A  gra- 
cious'—— 

'  The  Long  and  the  short,  Mr  Hargrave,  is/  broke 
in  Bibulus,  '  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  that 
unknown  to  you,  we  have  long  been  entangled 
with  that  infernal  beast  Shatterton,  and  now  we're 
going  to  catch  it  hot' 

'We  want  time,  nothing  but  time.  Every 
moment,'  said  Glashier,  'is  worth  a  hundred 
pounds.   Delay,  and  we  float  over  this  crisis.' 

'  I  '11  sell  two  hours  of  mine,  and  glad  to  do  it,' 
laughed  Bibulus,  coughing  apoplectically  at  his 
own  immense  drollery.  'But  iust  look  at  Har- 
grove ;  he 's  struck  all  of  a  heap. 

'Brettles,  these  expressions  are  flippant  and 
unbusinesslike,'  said  Glashier.  'Our  cashier  is 
distressed  and  surprised.  I  was  distressed  and 
surprised— wasn't  I  V 

'Brettles,  be  a  Christian  first,  and  a  banker  after- 
wards,' Raid  Crevasse. 

'  Cant  be  done  at  once,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  I  like 
that  Come,  how  do  we  stand  f  Shew  Hargrave 
himself  how  we  stand :  let  him  know  the  worst' 

'  There's  only  one  man,  I  tell  you,  can  help  us, 
and  that 's  old  Brownsmith  of  Fore  Street ;  he 'd 
set  our  colours  flying  again — but  catch  him.' 

Misfortune  had  made  Bibulus  rather  jovial  and 
familiar  with  his  cashier ;  he  had  been  insolent 
and  purse-proud  enough  a  day  or  two  before.  He 
and  his  partners  relied  on  Hargrave  to  save  them 
from  bankruptcy. 

Long  was  the  discussion — patient  the  investiga- 
tion— manifold  the  comparisons — much  brown 
sherry  drank  Bibulus — many  texts  quoted  Crevasse 
—many  axioms  propounded  Cato,  alia*  Glashier— 
Hargrave  worked  silently,  but  like  a  dragon ;  but 
one  result  was  eliminated  from  all — Ruin ;  hope- 
less, crushing  ruin.  The  wind  had  been  Bown,  and 
the  reaping  of  the  whirlwind  was  at  hand. 

CHAPTER  IV.— THE  SPENCER  AGAIN. 

'  But  Ned,  dear,  why  didn't  you  tell  them  you 
were  sure  there  was  some  concealment — something 
dishonest;  that  ruin  must  come,  if  all  was  not 
honest  and  fair?  Dear  Ned — you  so  bold  and^  so 
brave — how  could  you  let  those  bad  men  think 
they  were  deceiving  you,  when  you  found  they  had 
altered  the  books  ?  O  Ned,  dear  Ned,  it  was  not 
like  your  own  brave  self.— Hark !  at  baby  crowing ! ' 

Hargrave  and  bis  wife  sat  together  at  the  open 
window  of  tile  little  cottage  at  Holloway,  hidden 
from  the  road  by  a  great  laburnum,  that  streamed 
over  the  little  plot  ot  lawn  with  golden  cascades  of 
bright  linked  blossom. 

He  looked  worn  and  sad— how  different  from  the 
bright  morning  of  a  day  before — and  Grace  had  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  her  hands  clasped  upon 
his  left  shoulder. 

Down  fell  a  batch  of  purple  rose-leaves  from  the 
wall  above  on  the  window-sill— so  had  fallen  his 
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hopes.  He  had  lost  confidence  in  mankind.  He 
had  found  the  three  men  he  had  so  respected,  to 
he  little  better  than  rogues.  But  how  pure,  and 
gentle,  and  loving  the  young  wife  looked,  as  she 
soothed  and  comforted  him,  and  bade  him  look  up 
to  the  only  source  of  real  comfort. 

Hargrave  answered,  after  a  long  pause. 

'  Grace,  dear,'  he  said,  '  you  know  that  I  could 
not  swerve  from  truth  and  honour ;  but  when  I 
thought  of  our  deaT  home,  and  all  we  might  have 
to  surrender,  my  heart  seemed  to  melt  awav  till  no 
grain  of  it  was  left.  What  could  I  say  ?  My  very 
brain  refused  to  answer  the  helm.  I  seemed  a 
mere  living  automaton ;  and  I  added  figures  and 
wrote  almost  without  knowing  what  I  did.  It  was 
not  for  me  to  stand  up  and  reproach  these  dishonest 

schemers.   I  thought          But  who 's  that  at  our 

gate  ?    He  looks         Why,  he 's  actually  stopping 

and  looking  at  us.' 

'  It  isn't  Uncle  Arthur,'  said  Grace.  '  Why,  it's 
an  old  gentleman  in  a  spencer,  Ned.  Oh,  what  a 
queer  creature  !    He 's  coming  in.' 

'  Why,  it 's  the  very  man,  I  declare,  whom  I  lent 
sixpence  to,  on  Monday,  to  pay  his  omnibus.  How 
did  he  find  me  out?"  Come,  Grace;  there's  one 
more  honest  man  in  the  world  !' 

Yes,  the  same  bad  hat,  same  scanty  spencer, 
same  gloves,  same  dusty-brown  cotton  umbrella. 
There  lie  stood,  eyeing  the  pair,  as  if  the  domestic 
picture  pleased  him,  and  he  was  really  quite  loath 
to  break  the  grouping.  In  a  moment  more,  he 
lifted  the  latch  01  the  gate,  and  walked  up  the 

Saved  walk,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  front- 
oor,  lifting  his  hat  as  he  approached  the  window, 
and  met  Grace's  wondering  eyes. 

'  Evidently  a  gentleman/  said  the  care-worn  man 
to  himself;  'but  still  I  wish  he  wouldn't  come 
bothering  here.  Perhaps  it  is  some  trick,  after  all. 
I  suspect  everybody  now.' 

At  that  moment,  Betsy  ushered  in  the  old  gentle- 
man, not  cringing  now  or  nervous,  but  observant 
and  at  his  ease. 

'  Good-evening,  madam  ;  good-evening,  sir,'  he 
said,  bowing  first  to  Grace,  and  then  to  her  hus- 
band. '  I  hope,  I'm  sure,  that  I 'm  not  intruding 
upon  you  ;  but  I  have  come  to  pay  a  small  debt.' 

He  drew  a  shilling  from  his  glove,  and  put  it 
quietly  on  the  table  as  he  said  this.  Hargrave 
pushed  it  back  rather  contemptuously.  It  was 
annoying  to  have  a  man  exaggerate  a  small  kind- 
ness into  a  positive  loan. 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  blandly.  '  Take  it  up, 
young  man,'  he  said.  'A  shilling  is,  after  all, 
twelve  pence.  It  may  be  a  truism,  but  still  a 
shilling  is  not  at  all  to  be  despised,  especially  in 
these  tunes.' 

'  Here  is  a  character,'  thought  Hargrave,  offering 
him  a  chair  politely.  After  all,  why  be  offended 
by  honest  eccentricity?  It  was  a  way,  though 
an  odd  way,  of  acknowledging  a  kindness. 

'  And  may  I  ask  you  how  you  found  out  my 
address  ? '  said  the  young  City-man. 

'By  the  simplest  way  possible:  you  told  me 
your  bank.  Passing  yesterday,  &<?  the  doors  were 
closing,  I  asked  the  man  who  was  sweeping  the 
passage. — I  do  not  live  very  far  from  here — up  at 
Highgatc — and  so  I  thought  I 'd  call,  and  in  person 
return  the  sum  you  so  kindly  and  unsuspiciously 
lent  me.  The  kindness  I  will,  at  all  events,  answer 
lor.' 

'What  a  polite  old  gentleman,' thought  Grace. 


*  And  now,  having  intruded,'  said  the  mysterious 
old  gentleman,  'may  I  ask,  Mr — Mr'  

*  Hargrave.' 

*  Thank  you — yes,  Hargrave,  whether  you  did  not 
find  my  fears  only  too  well  founded  ?  *  Yen,  I  can 
see  you  did.  I  need  not  conceal  from  you  that  I 
have  been  a  banker  myself,  and  am  etill  much  m 
the  City.  I  do  not  require  you  to  tell  me  that 
Brettles,  Crevasse,  and  Glashior  are  in  a  bad  way, 
for  I  know  it  from  the  highest  sources.' 

Hargrave  started. 

'  Yes,  I  do  occasionally  learn  secrets.  There  is 
btit  one  way  to  retrieve  these  men,  and  that  is  by 
a  way  they  will  never  adopt— Honesty.' 

Hargrave  started  to  his  feet,  indignant  at  this 
impertinent  intrusion  into  his  private  affairs. 

*Sir,'  he  said,  'whoever  you  may  be,  or  whatever 
you  may  be,  I  will  not  allow  any  one  to  come  into 
my  house  to  slander  my  employers.' 

"<  Ned,  Ned  ! '  said  Grace  reprovingly. 

'  Your  zeal  I  admire,'  said  the  stranger ;  *  I  can 
only  lament  that  it  is  expended  on  such  men.  I 
tell  vou,  circumstances  have  re\,ealed  their  true  | 

Eosrtion  to  me  ;  I  know  it  as  well  now  as  if  their  j 
ooks  lay  open  here  upon  the  table.    I  have  come  t 
here  to-night  as  a  friend — not  to  them,  but  to  you —  j 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  fifty  years'  experience.   I  I 
can  save  the  bank  for  a  week — longer,  if  Honesty 
is  tried  ;  but  even  if  it  is  not,  for  one  week.  To- 
morrow, there  will  be  a  run ;  I  tell  you  there  will — 
you  fear  it  yourself.' 

A  strange  feeling  seemed  to  come  over  Hargrave 
as  he  looked  and  saw  his  wife's  eyes  fixed  beseech- 
ingly Tipon  the  mysterious  stranger — the  magician 
who  seemed  to  read  his  mind,  and  have  power  to 
direct  events. 

'  I  see  you  know  all,'  said  Hargrave,  resuming 
his  seat,  and  resting  his  head  between  his  hands. 
•  Yes,  time— time  is  what  we  want— time  till  we 
can  prove  our  resources,  and  borrow  from  some 
great  capitalist.' 

'  Whose  address  is  permanently— Bedlam .  Tush  ! 
I  can  give  you  time  ;  but  the  bank  has,  I  fear,  no 
real  roots — it  must  go.' 

« Oh,  dont  say  so !  *  cried  Grace,  wringing  her 
little  hands,  as  if  the  man  in  the  spencer  had  been 
Rhadamanthus  himself,  and  she  the  suppliant 
Proserpine. 

c  I  will  listen  to  your  advice,'  said  Hargrave,  with 
a  sudden  recurrence  of  distrust ;  '  but  I  will  not 
reveal  any  inkling  of  the  secrets  of  our  firm.  I 
have  allowed,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  that  we 
are  anxiously  awaiting  events — you  will  not  betray 
my  confidence.  You  say  there  will  be  a  run  ;  we 
shall  meet  it.  To-night,  a  loan  may  have  been 
effected  with  Mr  Brownsmith  of  Fore  Street.' 

1  Do  not  trust  to  it ;  trust  to  stratagem,  as  I  did 
three  times,  when  I  had  a  bank  in  Exeter.  As  a 
young  man,  I  have  often  been  sent  to  London  for 
boxes  of  guineas,  and  come  back  with  them  under 
the  seat  of  the  mail-coach.  Sir,  I  have  a  dozen 
stratagems  to  restore  public  confidence,  and  disarm 
foolish  fears.  The  run  to-morrow  will  be  slight : 
you  can  meet  it ;  that  will  give  you  time  to  adopt 
my  plans,  if  you  like  them,  and  avert  the  cri*is  of 
the  any  after— But  mind,  Mrs  Hargmve,  that  I  tell 
your  worthy  husband  that  I  win  tie  flowers  to  sticks, 
as  children  do,  but  I  cannot  make  the  rootless 
flowers  £row.  If  the  firm  is  dishonest,  down  it 
will  go,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  artifices  like  miue.' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in 
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her  amis.  Betsy  stepped  back  alamied  when  she 
saw  the  stranger. 

*  Pray,  come  in,  nurse,'  he  said ;  1 1  and  your 
husband,  Mrs  Hargrave,  can  talk  over  our  business 
notwithstanding.' 

Poor  Mrs  Hargrave  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
marched  off  in  procession  to  the  drawing-room. 

/  -I  •:».•• 

CHAPTER  V.-^THB  RUlfc  "  1  "  1 

•  t  //  i . i  •  .' 

*  Well,  I  never  heard  a  grosser  calumny,'  said 
ono  City-man  to  another  at  the  door  of  Messrs 
Brettles,  Crevasse,  and  Glashier.  4  They  talked  as  if 
the  whole  firm  was  on  its  last  legs,  and  yet  I  never 
saw  so  much  gold  behind  a  counter  in  my  life ! 
Did  you  see  those  kegs  of  sovereigns  they  kept 
unloading  /  Several  fellows  refused  to  draw 
at  all.' 

4  Yes  ;  and  did  you  sec  those  swells  come  in  for 
their  eight  and  ten  thousand  each,  and  have  it  out 
in  gold  \  Oh,  they  're  sound  enough.  Why,  I  saw 
a  country  gentleman  draw  four  thousand  pounds.' 

Even  City-men  are  fallible.  The  kegs  of 
sovereigns  had  only  layers  of  gold  upon  false  tray- 
tops  ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  swells  and  country 
gentlemen  had  been  friends  of  the  clerks,  persona 
paid  to  personate  the  characters,  and  receive 
at  one  side  of  the  building,  to  pay  back  at  the 
other. 

The  moment  the  doors  fairly  closed,  Cross  rushed 
to  congratulate  Hargrave,  and  a  volley  of  laughter 
ran  round  the  building.  4  The  run  is  over,'  said 
the  atrabilarious  clerk  ;  4  thanks  to  you,  Hargrave. 
By  Jove,  sir,  if  they  don't  give  you  a  partnership, 
they  ought  to  be  shot!  lou'vc  saved  them,  by 
J ove  !  And  what  a  lark !  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
countenance  when  the  spree  began.  And  how  slow 
we  doled  it  out  to  'em.  By  J  ove,  it  was  a  caution ! 
Fancy  Jones's  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Byng,  and  such 
a  blue  tie  !  Oh,  I  shall  kill  myself  laughing. — 
Hollo,  look  ;  there 's  the  governor  calling.' 

The  three  directors  received  Hargrave  in 
triumph.  Mr  Brettles  drank  his  health  in  brown 
sherry,  with  all  the  honours,  and  a  convivial  speech ; 
Mr  Crevasse  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  in  mute 
thankfulness ;  Mr  Glashier  hinted  mysteriously 
at  a  partnership. 

4 Now,  look  here,  gentlemen,'  said  Brettles,  turn- 
ing round  upon  them  with  his  jovial  face,  and 
with  his  thumb  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  white  waist- 
coat ;  4  tliis  won't  do,  you  know — this  really  won't 
do ;  1  'm  very,  very  sure  it  won't  do.  Hargrave 
here  lias  saved  our  firm — restored  our  -credit. 
Brownsmith  is  certain  to  come  forward  now. 
Hargrave  must  have  a  [partnership  before  the 
year's  out.' 

4  Providence  has  clearly  marked  out  our  course,' 
said  Mr  Crevasse  with  a  groan,  as  if  Providence 
had  hurt  him—1  marked  it  out.' 

4  It  is  a  simple  business-like  return,'  said  Glashier, 
couching  as  it  the  words  had  a  reluctance  to  come 
forth  ;  4  mere  return  for  goods  actually  received. — 
Not  even  necessary  to  thank  us,  is  it,  Brettles  ?' 

4 Certainly  not;  by  Jove,  no!'  said  Brettles 
pompously. 

Hargrove's  honest  face  glowed  with  pleasure,  his 
eyes  were  touched  with  gratitude.  He  thanked  the 
directors  for  their  generosity.  4  The  most  remark- 
able thing,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  4  is,  that  the  plan  I 
adopted,  and  which  turned  out  so  successfully,  was 
eugxe*ted  to  me  by  an  old  gentleman,  poorly 
dressed,  I  met  in  an  omnibus,  and  to  whom  I 


lent  a  shilling  to  pay  his  fare  with,  as  ho  had  left 
his  purse  at  home/ 

4  Capital,  capital  1 '  shouted  Brettles.  4  By  Jove, 
look  at  that!' 

4  Perhaps  an  angel  unawares,'  said  Crevasse, 
improving  the  occasion. 

4  This  day-year,  Mr  Hargrave,  you  are  a  partner 
in  our  firm ;  it  is  the  least  we  can  do,'  said  Glashier. 
I  That  night  was  a  joyful  one  at  the  little  cottage 
at  Hoiloway,  and  Grace  shed  tears  of  joy  when 
Ned  told  baby  in  his  funny  way  that  he  was  son 
of  a  partner-elect  in  the  great  lirm  of  Brettles, 
Crevasse,  and  Glashier  of  Fenchurch  Street. 

4  Ned,  dear,  that  va$  a  well-spent  shilling,'  said 
Grace,  as  she  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  sat 
down  to  tell  her  joy  to  the  piano  in  some  rejoicing 
music  Mrs  Grandsham  had  been  wrong  alter  alh 
She  had  been  prophesying  terrible  things  lately. 

CHAPTER  VI. — imoWNSMITH. 

A  week  from  that  day,  Hargrave  took  a  day's 
holiday.  He  had  promised  to  take  Grace  to  the 
Academj',  and  she  and  baby  were  to  go  to  the  City, 
on  their  way  westward  to  the  photographer.  It 
was  a  glorious  morning — sky  miraculously  blue, 

Sleasant  breeze,  and  hot  sun.  Costermongers,  with 
owering  geraniums  on  their  heads,  that  waved 
like  plumes,  walked  down  the  City  Road,  shouting 
their  prices  like  war-cries.  Great  brimming  wagon- 
loads  of  hay,  speckled  with  dead  flowers,  that,  a 
few  days  before,  had  been  floating  upward  in 
country  meadows  liko  the  specks  oi  gold-leaf  in 
Danzig  water.  Hargrave  and  Grace  were  in  high 
spirits ;  and  as  for  baby,  who  followed  behind  in 
Betsy's  arms,  she  had  to  be  repeatedly  called  to 
order  for  making  furtive  snatches  at  passing  bonnet- 
ribbons,  and  crowing  too  uproariously.  Just  before 
they  turned  the  comer  of  Fenchurch  Street  facing 
the  bank,  Grace  said :  4  Ned,  dear,  do  let  us  go  past 
the  bank.  I  want  to  go  and  fancy  myself  coming 
for  you  in  niv  open  carriage.' 

Margrave  laughed,  and  Grace  tripped  round  the 
corner  laughing. 

The  bank  was  now  in  sight.  Gracious  Heaven  ! 
the  shutters  were  up,  the  doors  closed,  and  a  crowd 
collecting.  No  wonder  he  turned  pale,  as  Grace 
clutched  his  arm.  They  both  stood  fixed  like 
statues.  At  that  moment,  the  door  opened,  and 
out  darted  Cross,  sharp  and  alert.  He  had  a 
square  sheet  of  paper  m  his  hand,  and  this  he 
rapidly  wafered  up  on  the  shutters.  There  was  a 
groan  and  hiss  from  the  crowd.  It  announced  the 
closing  of  the  bank.  It  had  gone  at  last.  Honesty 
had  not  been  tried,  or  if  it  had  been  tried,  too 
late.  Every  moment,  widows  and  distressed-looking 
depositors  began  to  collect  round  the  door.  The 
crowd  stood  gaping,  as  if  it  really  expected  to  see 
the  house  split  in  two,  or  the  three  directors 
simultaneously  throw  themselves  out  of  window. 
It  was  quite  a  sight  for  the  street-boys  to  behold 
persons  who  had  actually  put  money  into  a  bank, 
and  lost  it. 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  horror 
rapidly  exchanged,  Hargrave  ana  his  wife  darted 
across  the  street,  and  in  a  moment  were  in  the 
bank,  just  as  Cross  was  about  to  close  it 

'What  is  this,  Cross  ?'  he  said.  1 1  must  sec  the 
directors.  Take  care  of  my  wife,  while  I  go  and 
confront  these  men.  There  has  been  fraud  here. 
I  have  been  giving  my  aid  to  deception.  I  will 
tell  them  so  ;  I  will'  
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Cross  seised  his  arm,  and  several  other  clerks 
crowded  around  him  expostulating.  'Not  yet,' 
they  said ;  '  you  can't  go.  Brownsmith  is  in  there 
with  them,  and  no  one  must  disturb  them.' 

They  all  stood  looking  awe-struck  at  the  glass- 
door  that  hid  the  great  unshaken  capitalist.  '  Yes, 
Brownsmith 's  there.  He  can  save  the  bank,  and 
no  one  else.    Hush,  you  fellows  ;  here  he  comes.' 

Hargrave  looked  with  a  curiosity  he  could  not 
restrain;  he  held  his  wife's  hand  as  he  looked. 
The  door  opened,  and  out  came  a  thin,  teedily- 
dressed  man  in  a  brown  spencer.  It  was  the  old 
gentleman  of  the  omnibus ;  yes,  it  was  beyond  a 
doubt  the  same,  even- to  his  faded  umbrella ! 

Messrs  Brettles,  Crevasse,  and  Glashier,  pale  and 
anxious,  followed  him,  expostulating. 

Oiice,  and  once  only,  ho  turned,  and  addressed 
them.  'Not  a  sixpence,'  he  said.  'I  advised 
honesty,  and  you  would  not  try  it  Now,  you  want 
a  loan,  and  I  refuse  it-— yes,  finally  refuse  it.  I  '11 
never  enter  this  bank  again. — Good-morning, 
gentlemen.  Another  time,  try  honesty — take  my 
advice.' 

'This  is  unchristian,'  said  Crevasse. 
'  Unbusinesslike,'  said  Glashier. 

'  D  impertinent,'  said  Brettles.   '  Before  the 

clerks  too.' 

The  great  capitalist  made  no  reply,  but  walked 
straight  out  casting  a  glance  on  every  clerk  he 
met  Half-way  to  the  door  he  stopped,  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  on  Hargrave  and  his  wife,  baby  and 
Betsy,  and  going  up  to  them,  handed  Hargrave  a 
letter. 

'  Bead  it,'  he  said, '  at  your  leisure,  and  let  me 
hear.  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here.  Good-bye, 
till  we  meet  again.' 

As  the  door  closed  on  Brownsmith,  Hargrove 
opened  the  letter,  and  taking  Grace's  arm,  they 
read  it  together.   It  ran  thus: 

Dear  Sir — An  act  of  kindness  sometimes  bears 
fruit.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  connected  with  such 
a  bank.  Our  excellent  cashier  is  getting  old,  and 
wants  help.  Will  you  act  as  his  deputy  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  finally  replace  him,  and  become 
most  useful  to  us.  I  am  sure  we  shall  get  on  well 
together.— I  am,  dear  air,  yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Brownsmith. 

With  what  glad  hearts  Hargrave  and  Grace  left 
that  doomed  house,  through  the  diamond-holes 
in  whose  shutters  the  three  directors,  pale  and 
alarmed,  mounted  on  chairs,  wero  watching  the  mob 
outside,  under  the  supervision  (as  to  the  chairs)  of 
the  active  and  indefatigable  Cross.  That  night,  the 
Ostcnd  steamer  bore  of?  to  the  sheltering  continent 
three  as  great  and  plausible  rogues  as  the  London 
commercial  world  had  ever  known  ;  their  pockets 
were  by  no  means  empty,  nor  their  trunks  either. 
The  New  World  was  very  soon  afterwards  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  three  enlightened  citizens — 
a  great  bon-vivant,  a  great  philanthropist,  and  a 
commercial  genius. 

When  Hargrave  opened  the  door  of  his  cottage 
t  hat  evening,  a  visiting-card  lay  on  the  hall-table. 
He  handed  it  laughingly  to  Grace.  It  bore  the 
name  of  'Mrs  Grandsham,'  and  below  was  written : 

My  darling  Mrs  Hargrave— That  horrible 
bank  closed  an  hour  ago.  So  sorry  for  you. 
Always  feared  it 

'  Horrid  old  woman !'  said  Grace  ;  '  I  detest  her. 
So  pleased  to  give  pain.— But  how  wonderful 


that  shabby  old  gentleman  should  turn  out  a 
millionaire,  who  could  help  us  just  in  this  time  of 
trouble  too ! ' 

'God  has  indeed  been' good  to  us,  Grace,'  said 
he.  'But  even  in  ruin,  your  love  would  have 
supported  me,  dearest' 

Hargrave  has  long  ago  become  a  junior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Brownsmith  &  Co.,  and  as  successful 
and  deservedly  respected  a  man  of  business  as  any 
one  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells.  The  little  act  of 
kindness  did  indeed  bear  fruit— the  shilling 
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Tub  reappearance  of  the  November  meteors — the 
fiery  shower,  as  some  observers  delight  to  call  it — 
has  furnished  a  subject  for  remark  and  discussion, 
which  astronomers  and  students  of  physical  science 
generally  have  made  much  of,  and  will  vet  make 
more.  The  state  of  the  weather  was  so  favourable 
for  observation,  and  the  number  of  meteors  was  so 
great,  that  the  spectacle  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  it ;  though  whether  it  was 
really  so  'sublime'  or'  magnificent'  as  some  de- 
scribe, may  fairly  be  questioned.  It  was,  however, 
a  very  impressive  sight,  and  especially  interesting 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  calcula- 
tions on  which  the  time  of  the  phenomenon  had 
been  predicted.  When  the  reports  come  in  from 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  we 
shall  have  further  details  as  to  the  number  of  me- 
teors observed  ;  whether  any  remarkable  varieties 
occurred  in  their  appearance,  and  whether  any 
have  actually  fallen  on  tile  earth.  U  not,  the 
question  arises  :  Shall  we  always  escape  1  or  shall 
we  in  some  of  our  future  passages  across  the  belt 
of  meteors,  find  ourselves  pelted  with  heavy  masses, 
involving  danger  and  destruction  ? 

Mr  Daubree,  a  French  geologist,  has  made  a 
series  of  synthetic  experiments  relative  to  mete- 
orites, with  a  view  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
those  strange  bodies  which  we  have  derived  from 
analysis  :  an  important  subject,  for  it  may  lead  to 
a  widening  of  our  geological  horizon,  as  well  as  to 
astronomical  results.  He  shews  that  in  no  single 
instance  has  a  meteorite  been  found  containing 
granite  or  gneiss,  nor  any  of  the  rocks  therewith, 
associated  in  our  own  globe.  But  the  substance 
known  as  peridot  it  found  in  meteorites  ;  and  this 
same  substance  is  at  times  thrown  out  from  great 
depths  in  the  earth  by  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes  ; 
from  which  Mr  Daubree  concludes  that  the  plan- 
etary bodies  (or  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the 
meteorites)  are  in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  evolution 
than  our  own  globe  ;  and  he  attributes  our  superi- 
ority to  the  ocean,  to  the  co-operation  of  which  we 
owe  the  origin  of  granitic  and  of  the  stratified 
rocks  :  and  he  thinks  that  the  ubiquity  of  peridot 
is  explained  by  its  being,  in  some  sort,  a '  universal 
scoria.' 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  President  Mr  Beresford 
Hope,  mentioned  that  the  Institute  had  offered  a  I 
prize  for  the  best  design  for  a  Gothic  theatre,  and  | 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  response  would  be  a 
hearty  one.    He  considers  the  Gothic  style  well 
adapted  for  a  theatre,  inasmuch  as  each  of  its  lower  j 
stones  legitimately  throws  up  its  shafts  to  support  | 

t  necessitate  the  sticking  i 


the  one  above,  and  does  not; 
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out  of  tiers  of  boxes  like  travB  from  the  walls. 
After  other  suggestions,  Mr  Hope  said, '  for  these 
reasons,  I  venture,  in  the  name  of  progress  and  of 
eclecticism,  to  call  on  all  here  present  to  aid  in 
vindicating  the  theatre  no  less  than  the  church 
as  a  legitimate  object  for  Gothic  treatment ; 
at  the  same  time,  1  conjure  the  competitors  to 
consider  seriously  how  they  may  reduce  the  risk 
of  fire.' 

Mr  Hope  noticed  the  improvements  which  the 
Marcjuis  of  Westminster  is  making  in  the  Belgravia 
district,  where  rebuilding  in  a  handsome  style,  and 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  is  now  in  progress.  He 
dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  endeavours  now  in 
progress  for  the  better  housing  of  the  labouring 
classes,  on  the  care  taken  for  the  integrity  of  our 
public  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  stated  that 
*  what  remains  of  Epping  Forest  is  also  to  pass  into 
the  category  of  public  parks,  by  being  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  which  only 
regards  the  financial  value  of  its  trusts,  to  that  of 
Public  Works,  which  deals  with  them  for  the 
general  recreation  and  the  decorative  improvement 
of  the  ground.'  This  latter  fact  will  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  thousands  of  Londoners. 

As  is  well  known,  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in 
perfectly  air-tight  cases,  especially  if  the  air  be 
pumped:  out  from  the  inside.   Dr  Louvel  of  Paris 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  on  a  large  scale  under 
supervision  of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the 
French  government,  and  with  results  that  are  well 
worth  attention.    His  apparatus  consists  of  a  large 
sheet-iron  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  man-hole  at  the 
top,  a  hopper  below,  and  an  instrument  to  measure 
the  amount  of  vacuum,  which  isproduced  in  the 
usual  way  by  a  forcing-pump.   Three  such  cylin- 
ders were  set  up  at  Vincennes,  two  being  in  the 
open  air ;  and  in  July  1864,  in  presence  of  the 
Conimission,  fifty  hectolitres  of  wheat  and  twenty 
litres  of  lively  weevils  were  poured  into  one  of 
the  cylinders,  which  was  then  closed,  and  the  air 
exhausted  by  eight  men  pumping  for  forty  minutes. 
A  ton  of  half-eaten  biscuit,  swarming  with  worms 
and  weevils,  was  put  into  another  cylinder ;  a  ton 
of  best  flour  into  the  third ;  and  both  were  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first   In  January  1865, 
the  cylinders  were  opened  :  the  wheat  in  the  first 
was  in  excellent  preservation,  not  a  grain  was 
eaten,  and  of  the  weevils,  nothing  remained  but 
dry  empty  skins.   They  had  been  laid  in  layers 
all  through  the  wheat,  but  it  was  nowhere  injured, 
and  it  was  afterwards  sold  at  the  full  market-price. 
The  half-eaten  biscuits  were  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  put  into  the  cylinder,  but  the  worms  and 
weevils  were  all  dead,  and  completely  dried  up. 
The  flour  was  unaltered :  bread  made  from  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  of  the  first  quality. 

With  these  results  before  them,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  Commission  fully  approved 
of  Dr  Louvel's  process,  which  seems  the  more  satis- 
factory when  we  remember  that  two  of  the  cylinders 
had  been  exposed  out  of  doors  to  all  changes  of 
weather  for  six  months.  The  same  process  has 
been  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  hops  in 
cylinders  tinned  inside,  and  found  to  answer  so 
well  that  there  is  neither  loss  of  weight  nor  of  the 
delicate  aroma  peculiar  to  the  hop.  Only  let  the 
process  have  a  wider  application,  and  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  perishable  commodities,  for  all 
organic  substances  may  thereby  be  preserved,  with 
the  further  advantage,  that  products  which  would 
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not  bear  a  long  sea- voyage  may  be  imported  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  however  distant 

A  new  kind  of  button  has  just  been  invented, 
which  can  be  fixed  without  the  trouble  of  sewing. 
The  mode  of  construction  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
paper-fastener  seen  in  stationers'  shops,  two  strips 
of  pliable  metal  or  wire  being  introduced  as  fasten- 
ing. These  strips  are  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
button  ;  are  passed  through  a  small  slit  in  the 
cloth  or  linen,  and  are  then  bent  down  tightly 
upon  a  small  washer  of  metal,  which  gives  them 
firm  hold,  and  is  supplied  with  the  button.  Though 
susceptible  of  improvement,  this  appears  to  us  the 
best  among  the  many  self-fastening  buttons  over 
which  inventors  have  puzzled  their  Drains. 

Dr  Daubeny  has  published  a  short  paper,  which 
he  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, containing  a  statement  of  the  number  of  B.A. 
degrees  conferred  by  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
each  year  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
until  now ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to 
the  progress  of  the  realm  in  population,  wealth, 
and  intelligence.  There  were  more  B.A.'s  to  each 
5,000,000  of  the  population  formerly  than  at  the 
present  time.  Among  the  causes  for  this  difference, 
Dr  Daubeny  places  the  fact,  that  a  university 
education  is  regarded  rather  as  a  preparation  for 
the  church  than  for  the  liberal  professions  gener- 
ally, and  to  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  cost  of 
university  education.  He  shews  that  a  scientific 
education  may  be  obtained  in  Oxford  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  with  important  advantages. 

The  severe  ana  destructive  floods  which  still 
shew  their  effects  in  our  northern  counties,  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  preven- 
tive measures,  such  as  may  be  derived  from  an 
intelligent  application  of  meteorological  data  and 
principles  of  mechanical  science.  As  an  example, 
we  mention  what  has  been  done  at  Lyon.  That 
city  is  built  on  low  ground,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Saone  and  Rhone,  and  is  very  liable  to  inun- 
dation. Twenty  years  ago,  rain-gauges  were  set 
up  at  different  places  along  each  of  the  two  river- 
valleys,  particularly  in  the  upper  parts  about  the 
water-shed.  These  were  regularly  observed,  their 
indications  estimated,  and  whenever  a  flood  seemed 
impending,  notice  of  its  probable  height  was  sent 
down  to  the  city,  where  measures  were  taken 
according  to  the  circumstances  to  remove  merchan- 
dise to  warehouses  above  the  line  of  danger,  and  to 
warn  people  whose  houses  were  threatened. 

In  a  paper  on  Cyclones  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the  author  states  as  a  rule  by 
which  to  know  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the 
cyclone,  always  the  most  dangerous  point,  that  if 
the  observer  places  himself  directly  facing  the 
wind,  the  centre  will  be  on  his  left  hand. — The 
French  government  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
Brazilian  coast  between  the  La  Plata  and  the 
Amazons,  in  which  there  were  taken  178,000  angles 
and  160,000  soundings. — The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany have  provided  the  materials  for  an  electric 
telegraph  across  their  territory. — In  India,  there 
are  14,600  miles  of  telegraph  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  3141  miles  owned  by  the  eight 
mil  way  companies. 

The  project  of  a  twice-a-month  mail  to  the 
antipodes  has  at  length  been  realised,  and  a  line 
of  steamers  is  now  established  between  Panama 
and  Australia  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Pacific— 8000  miles.   Thus,  by  way  of  the  West 
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as  well  as  the  East,  letters  can  now  be  received  and 
despatched  ;  an  advantage  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated alike  in  the  colonies  and  at  home.  Ainong 
the  items  of  news  by  the  last  mail  vid  Panama  is 
one  that  will  be  especially  interesting  to  paleon- 
tologists. Pr  Hector,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
government  geological  survey  of  New  Zealand,  has 
sent  to  this  country  drawings  of  a  portion  of  a 
Moa's  egg  enclosing  a  skeleton  of  the  chick,  which 
proves  that  the  process  of  hatching  was  well 
advanced  when  the  egg  was  broken.  Every  instal- 
ment of  information  on  tins  subject  will  be  accept- 
able to  naturalists,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Moa,  the 
giant  bird  of  New  Zealand,  is  not  yet  extinct,  that 
living  specimens  are  sometimes  seen  by  the  natives 
in  inaccessible  places  ;  hence,  if  one  could  be 
captured,  there  would  be  the  more  interest  in 
comparing  it  with  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Moa 


of  bvgone  ages. 
The  broi 


bronze  statue  set  up  in  the  open  space  near 
the  Duke  of  York's  Column  to  commemorate  Sir 
John  Franklin,  is  a  noteworthy  work  of  art.  It 
represents  the  ill-fated  arctic  explorer  in  a  dignified 
attitude,  while  a  well-executed  bas-relief  on  the 
pedestal  offers  a  pathetic  and  picturesque  memorial 
of  the  closing  scene  of  his  eventful  career. 


ODE  LANK 

Whew  the  grass  springs,  and  soft  winds  blow, 
And  hawthorns  wear  the  only  snow  ; 
"When  lads  and  lasses  stop  once  more 
To  play  about  the  school-house  door  ; 
And  lambs  are  white  upon  tho  lens, 
And  stars  on  the  horse-chestnut  trees, 
And  birds  begin  to  build  again — 
'Tis  sweet  to  watch  them  in  Our  Lane. 

When  swallows  have  their  summer  made  ; 
And  lazy  sheep  move  with  the  shade  ; 
And  the  dew  loiters  on  the  grass, 
Where  sweet-breathed  cows  gaze  as  you  pass  ; 
When  greedy  trout  leap  by  the  mill ; 
And  youth  goes  gaily  down  tho  hill — 
Who  would  not  be  a  lad  again, 
To  meet  his  lassie  in  Our  Lane  ? 

When  gossamer  floats  everywhere  ; 
And  golden  apples  scent  the  air  ; 
And  round  about  their  ancient  roots, 
Vast  pear-trees  shower  their  tiny  fruits ; 
And  red  plums  blush  'midst  yellow  leaves  ; 
And  summer-friends  have  left  our  eaves  ; 
When  oaks  their  leaves  no  longer  hold, 
And  chestnut-trees  change  green  for  gold  ; 
And  wheat  is  stacked  and  sown  again — 
Then  wondrous  tints  light  up  Our  Lane. 


When  cheek*  look  brighter  'gainst  the  snow ; 
And  crimson  holly-berries  glow, 
And  ivy  reigns,  and  yew-trocs  sneer 
At  oak  and  elm,  now  sad  and  drear ; 
When  apples  all  arc  pressed  or  stored  ; 
And  ants  sit  proudly  by  their  hoard  ; 
When  pleasant  paths  look  dull  and  gray, 
And  old  men  rest  upon  their  way  ; 
And  black-birds  know  not  where  to  feast, 
And  all  their  pleasant  songs  have  ceased  — 
Let  them  be  thankful  in  Our  Lane, 
If  hips  and  haws  may  yet  remain. 

Hearken  to  what  w  ise  black-birds  say  : 
♦Our  spring  saw  many  a  merry  day  ; 
In  summer,  there  were  strawberries  ; 
In  autumn,  we 'd  the  filbert  trees  : 
We  tasted  all  the  year  could  bring, 
To  mellow  autumn  from  bright  Bpring. 
If  nuts  and  cherries  all  are  gone, 
There's  something  to  look  back  upon  : 
We  deem  not  life  unjust  because 
It  comes  at  last  to  hips  and  haws.' 


Volume  III.  of  the  Fourth  Stria  of  Chambers's 
Journal  is  now  completed,  price  Nine  Shillings. 


A  Title-page  and  Index,  price  One  Penny,  have  been 
prepared,  and  may  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller. 

An  elegant  cloth  case  for  binding  the  whole  of  the 
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Next  Week  will  appear  thefrst  portion  of  an  original 
Serial  Tale,  by  the  Author  q/Lady  Flavta,  entitled 

LORD  ULSWATER, 

to  be  continued  weekly  Ml  finislitd. 
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The  Guide's  Story. 

Uncle  Roderio. 

Captain  Grainger. 

A  Cat's-paw. 

Our  Brush  with  the  Pirates. 
The  Storm-Light  of  Haklarsholm. 
The  Friendly  Meeting. 
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I  have  always 
had  a  taste  for 
the  ascent  of 
high  places.  I 
have  surveyed 
London  from 
the  Duke  oi 
York's  Column 
and  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's;  1 
have  climhed 
the  slopes  of 
Primrose  Hill, 
and  gallantly 
hreasted  the 
steeper  acclivi- 
ties of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath.  It 
was  not,  there- 
fore, without  a 
certain  confi- 
dence in  my 
natural  ahilities, 
that  I  descended 
from  the  dili- 
gence which 
conveys  pas- 
sengers from 
Geneva  to  Cha- 
mouni,  and 
standing  in 
front  of  the 
mul  Royal, 
gazed  for  the 
first  time  upon 
the  snows  of 
Mont  Blanc 
The  scenery  is 
of  course  mag- 
nificent, and 
makes  a  man 
almost  inclined  to  quote  poetry ;  still,  if  there 
weren't  quite  so  many  stones,  and  if  there  were 
a  few  more  trees,  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  would, 
I  must  confess,  he  more  to  my  taste  than  at 
present,  with  its  (say^  ten  million  tons  of  ice,  piled 


up  in  the  middle 
of  a  meadow.  It 
would  not  he 
thought  inspir- 
ing to  put  your- 
self at  the 
bottom  of  a 
railway  -  cutting 
some  thousand 
feet  deep,  even 
if  it  was  covered 
with  ico  and 
snow  at  the 
top ;  and  the 
aforesaid  valley 
is  remarkably 
like  a  trench  cut 
by  the  Metro- 
politan Rail- 
way through  the 
heart  of  the  city, 
with  aiguilles 
instead  of  chim- 
neys, and  Mont 
Blunc  in  the 
place  of  St 
Paul's. 

Just  as  I  was 
working  out 
this  accurate, 
if  not  poetical 
comparison,  I 
felt  a  slap 
on  the  back. 
Turning  round 
shaqdy,  I  saw 
my  friend  Jones 
— one  of  those 
gentlemen  who 
have  the  faculty 
(which  I  myself 
do  not  possess)  of  seeing  the  joke  of  a  slap  on 
the  back  or  a  dig  in  the  ribs.  His  costume  was 
sufficiently  startling.  A  shooting-coat  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  outrageous  pockets,  knicker- 
bockers and  thick  stockings  displaying  his  manly 
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lives  to  popular  admiration. ;  boots,  with  soles 
q  inch  thick,  and  studded  with  nails  which 
lot  sympathetic  thrills  through  the  corns  of  by- 
:anders  ;  and  a  wide-awake  of  no  particular  Bhape, 
uth  a  veil  round  it,  as  though  he  was  meditating 
start  for  the  Derby,  were  the  garments  which 
splaced  his  ordinary  decent  clerical  costume.  Nor 
rould  the  congregation  which  admires  his  outward 
aan  in  Burplice  and  white  tie  have  recognised  the 
irsute  face  which  was  looking  down  upon  me  with 
.  benevolent  smile.    A  fortnight's  beard  bristled 
oughly  from  his  chin  ;  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  his 
hec  ks  looked  as  though  a  hot  iron  had  been  recently 
xassed  over  them,  and,  sad  to  relate,  a  short  black 
neerachaum  was  stuck  between  his  lips.  The  change 
rorn  his  usual  decorum  suggested  the  Archbishop 
)f  Canterbury  disguising  himself  to  witness  the 
jaeetinff  between  Tom  Sayers  and  Heenan.  Before 
I  coula  gasp  out  a  salutation,  he  exclaimed: 
Just  in  tune,  old  fellow !   I  am  going  up  Blank 
»-morrow,  and  you  shall  come  with  me.'  (Blank 
s  the  playful  name  by  which  members  of  that 
mysterious  association,  called  the  Alpine  Club, 
Jaim  to  be  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the 
monarch  of  mountains.)    'I  have  got  a  first-rate 
guide* — pointing  to  a  gentleman  who  strongly 
reminded  me  by  his  general  appearance  of  the 
domestic  organ-grinder  of   London —  •  and  the 
weather  is  good  for  a  couple  of  days.   I  know 
you  will  say  "yes."' 

I  am  ashamed  to  confess  my  weakness.  Nothing 
is  more  offensive  to  me  than  the  man  of  muscular 
excellence.  That  he  is  generally  good-natured  and 
condescending,  I  will  not  dispute ;  out  I  never  could 
understand  why  a  man  should  think  himself  entitled 
to  be  good-natured  and  condescending,  because  he  has 
more  roomy  lungs  and  better  developed  calves  than 
his  neighbours.  In  a  happier  mood,  I  should  have 
wrapped  myself  up  in  intellectual  superiority,  as  in 
a  cloak ;  I  should  have  thrown  a  glance  of  con- 
tempt at  the  representative  of  mere  brute  force ;  I 
should  have  said  in  effect,  if  not  in  words :  '  I 
may  be  bigger  round  the  waist,  and  wheezier  in  my 
general  way  of  breathing  than  I  used  to  be  ;  but 
those  are  not  the  qualities  by  which  a  civilised 
being  should  be  judged  in  the  nineteenth  century : 
go  up  your  mountain  if  you  like,  but  bow  before  the 
majesty  of  mind,  though  embodied  in  feebler  thews 
and  sinews.'  Somehow,  this  line  of  action  seemed 
inappropriate :  Jones  was  on  his  own  ground ;  I 
could  see  a  group  of  half-fledged  tourists  regarding 
lum  with  evident  admiration,  and  even  glancing 
respectfully  at  me,  as  shining  by  reflected  splen- 
dour from  my  familiar  intercourse  with  so  noble  a 
creature.  In  a  rash  moment,  I  determined  to  rival 
Jones  in  his  own  chosen  stronghold ;  the  thoughts 
of  Primrose  Hill  and  St  Paul's  rushed  inspiringly 
upon  my  mind,  and  with  an  air  of  hearty  satisfac- 
tion, I  responded :  *  I'm  your  man/ 

All  that  evening  and  the  next  morning,  I  walked 
about  with  an  air  of  conscious  pride,  tike  a  man 
selected  to  lead  a  forlorn-hope.  Tourists  furtively 
pointed  to  the  great  Jones — generally  describing 
him  as  President  of  the  Alpine  Club — and  to  me  as 
Jones's  companion.  We  were  looked  upon  as  the 
lions  of  the  day ;  and  those  who  were  happy  enough 
to  sit  next  me  at  the  tdble-d'kdte,  were  nattered  by 
my  easy  talk  about  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  though 
I  could  not  match  the  nonchalant  air  with  which 
Jones  narrated  hairbreadth  'scapes  from  crevasses 
and  avalanches,  and  falling  stones,  and  various 
unimaginable  dangers.   '  Can  this,'  I  thought,  '  be 


the  quiet  curate  whose  mild  exhortations  spread  a 
sleepy  influence  over  restless  parishioners  at  home  V 
I  became  still  more  humbled  as  he  introduced  rue 
to  sundry  necessary  preparations.  He  made  me 
buy  a  veil,  that  my  skin  might  not  be  scorched  off 
by  the  blinding  glare  of  the  snow  ;  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  to  save  my  eyes ;  and  a  thick  heavy- 
pole,  armed  with  a  gigantie  axe-head,  instead  of 
the  pretty  little  Alpenstock,  tipped  with  a  chamois- 
horn,  which  I  had  Dought  in  the  innocence  of  my 
heart  He  had  the  soles  of  my  shoes  filled  with 
gigantic  nails ;  warm  gloves  provided  for  my 
hands ;  and  finally,  introduced  me,  in  apologetic 
terms,  to  the  great  Cachat  fall  guides  at  Cnamouni 
are  called  Cachat,  unless  they  are  called  Balmat), 
who  was  on  the  morrow  to  be  my  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  Cachat  spoke  to  me  affably,  but  with 
the  tone  in  which  a  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  might  address  a  pupil  iust  beginning  his 
studies.  'M  Jones,'  said  Cachat,  'goes  like  a 
chamois' — looking  at  me  with  an  eye  which  im- 
plied that  my  gait  was  anything  but  chamois-like, 
and  straightway  demanded  an  extra  man  or  two  to 
help  me  in  case  of  difficulty.  '  We  often  have/  he 
said,  '  to  encounter  places  where  Messieurs  the 
travellers  want  every  assistance — unless  they  cmn 
go  like  M.  Jones  or  le  diabk:  Jones  accepted  the 
compliment,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  his 
profession,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Somewhat  awed  by  these  preparatives,  but 
adopting  a  gay,  not  to  say  a  swaggering  air,  I 
joined  the  muster  about  ten  o'clock  next  morning 
m  front  of  the  Royal  We  were  to  sleep  that  night 
at  the  Grands  Mulets,  which  was  only  (only !)  six 
hours'  walk  from  the  inn ;  and  Jones  proposed  after 
our  arrival  to  take  a  preparatory  walk  on  the 
glacier,  by  way  of  stretching  my  legs.  I  could  not 
avoid  seeing  that  he  looked  at  his  own  knicker- 
bockers with  contemptible  complacency  as  he 
made  this  unpleasant  remark.  Our  little  army 
of  guides  and  porters  got  slowly  under-way. 
Each  man  carried  on  his  back  a  burden  like  that 
under  which  Christian  staggered  across  the  Slough 
of  Despond.  It  consisted  of  a  huge  military  knap- 
sack, surmounted  by  a  roll  of  blankets.  Within 
the  knapsacks  were  contained  provisions  enough 
to  have  supported  an  ordinary  man  through  an 
Arctic  expedition.  There  were  loaves  of  gigantic 
Bize  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  guides ;  there 
were  more  delicate  white  loaves  for  the  travellers  ; 
there  were  sausages,  and  legs  of  mutton,  and  cold 
fowls ;  there  was  butter,  and  honey,  and  pepper 
and  salt,  and  dried  plums,  and  hard-boiled  eggs  ; 
and  from  subsequent  investigations,  I  discovered 
that  either  the  innkeepers  of  Chamouni  make 
an  unreasonable  profit  (which  I  should  be  the  last 
to  suggest),  or  that  eggs  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni 
cost  about  twelve  tunes  as  much  as  in  London. 
But  it  was  perhaps  in  the  liquid  department  that 
our  commissariat  came  out  strongest.  How  much 
brandy,  and  how  many  bottles  of  wine,  were  con- 
tained in  those  knapsacks,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  bottle  of  champagne,  to  be  drunk  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  excited  my  liveliest  emotions. 
So  practical  a  preparation  seemed  to  imply  that  we 
should  actually  get  there.  The  guides,  who  left 
most  of  the  weight  to  the  porters,  presented  to  my 
disturbed  imagination  the  picture  of  Mr  Calcraft 
on  a  holiday  trip,  each  of  them  being  surrounded 
with  a  coil  of  thick  rope.  Filled  with  the  melan- 
choly associations  excited  by  this  last  arrangement, 
I  bade  adieu  to  the  waiters  and  landlord,  who 
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gathered  to  see  us  off,  and  assumed  a  jaunty  air  as 
we  passed  the  last  groups  of  travellers.  Jones 
calmly  lighted  a  pipe,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he 
-wasn't  conscious  that  he  was  doing  a  fine  thing ; 
and  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  reflection,  that  I 
•was  about  to  be  separated  for  hours  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  a  dreary  waste  of  snow  and  ice,  when 
I  might  have  been  lying  on  my  back  on  the  grass 
in  the  pleasant  sunshine,  and  watching  Jones 
through  a  telescope.  Such  are  the  evil  effects 
of  a  misplaced  vanity. 

Through  a  few  pleasant  meadows  and  groves,  our 
progress  was  agreeable  enough ;  but  presently  a 
phenomenon  took  place,  not  uncommon  in  moun- 
tain districts,  but  said  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
miracle  by  an  honest  Scotch  minister,  who  encoun- 
tered it  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  after  a  tumbler 
of  whisky-toddy :  the  pavment,  he  said,  rose  up, 
and  smote  him  in  the  face.    The  meadows  and 
woods  began  to  heave  themselves  up  under  my 
feet ;  though  the  little  row  of  four  porters  and  two 
guides  proceeded  onwards  with  a  steady  step,  as 
though  their  backs  were  burdenless,  and  the  ground 
level.   Half  an  hour  of  this  work,  under  a  pitiless 
sun,  began  to  produce  upon  me  the  effect  of  a 
Turkish  bath ;  all  the  substance  which  I  had 
acquired  during  eleven  months  in  London  seemed 
to  be  oozing  through  my  skin.  I  presently  observed 
a  small  ehdlet,  in  front  of  which  a  native  had 
spread  a  table  with  mountain-strawberries,  and  was 
about  to  fling  myself  in  ecstasy  upon  these  refresh- 
ing luxuries,  when  Jones  sternly  interposed,  and 
enabled  me  to  realise  the  full  extent  of  my  bondage. 
'  None  of  those,  young  man,  till  we  are  coming 
back  again ;  I  don't  want  you  to  break  down — 
yet'    Girding  up  my  loins  (metaphorically),  I 
strode  doggedly  forwards  up  one  of  those  hateful 
zigzag  paths  by  which  the  lower  elevations  are 
scaled.   A  hundred  yards  to  the  right,  and  then  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  left,  and  then  a  hundred  to 
the  right  again,  in  unceasing  monotony,  each  flight 
Beeming  to  ascend  at  a  steeper  angle,  to  be  stonier, 
and  hotter,  and  more  tiresome  than  the  preceding. 
Guides  and  porters  in  front  worked  on  as  regu- 
larly, and  I  thought  about  as  agreeably,  as  prisoners 
in  a  tread-mill    Jones  followed,  never  turning  a 
hair  (the  brute !),  although  he  had  encumbered 
himself  with  a  few  mathematical  instruments  (an 
aneroid,  a  theodolite,  a  prismatic  compass,  and  a 
sympiesometer,  I  believe),  slung  over  one  shoulder, 
a  telescope  round  the  other,  and  a  Scotch  plaid 
folded  artistically  upon  his  back.    For  my  own 
part,  I  wisely  confined  the  strain  upon  my  energies 
to  the  weight  of  a  flask,  formerly  devoted  to 
whisky,  ana  now  to  the  best  cognac  of  the  Royal. 
I  found  it  a  pleasant  companion,  though  Jones 
regarded  me  with  severity  when  I  attempted  to 
taste  it   He  looked  still  fiercer  when  I  took  off  my 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  gave  them  to  the  guide  to 
carry.  '  Cachat,'  he  said, 1  will  have  quite  enough  to 
do  presently  without  carrying  your  clothes  for  you.' 
At  length,  to  my  delight,  our  men  halted  suddenly 
under  a  forest  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  back,  to 
endeavour  to  determine  whether  I  had  a  pulse,  for 
the  blood  seemed  to  be  rushing  from  my  heart  in 
one  continuous  stream.   The  purpose  of  the  halt, 
as  1  presently  understood,  was  to  gather  wood  for 
that  evenings  fire;  'It's  always  freezing  at  the 
Grands  Mulcts,'  Jones  told  me  ;  and  before  long  we 
presented  tho  appearance  of  a  fragment  of  Birnam 
Wood  on  its  justly  celebrated  march.   Jones,  who 
was  alwayB  playing  with  his  telescope,  had  sat  down 


beside  me,  and  was  pointing  it  towards  the  valley. 
Suddenly,  he  sprang  up  with  a  (strictly  clerical) 
exclamation.  '  Look  alive,  old  boy ! '  he  exclaimed ; 
*  j  ump  up  at  once ;  don't  be  lying  there  all  day,  lazy ! ' 

'  What 's  the  matter  now  V 

'Why,  here's  another  party  after  us,  from  the 
Aiifjhterrc? 

'  Well,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  join  them.* 

'  My  good  sir,'  replied  Jones  in  his  most  solemn 
manner,  'in  the  first  place,  there  isn't  too  much 
room  at  the  Grands  Mulets,  and  we  had  better  get 
the  choice  of  places  ;  secondly,  if  I 'm  not  migfaAftn 
that  party  includes  the  strong-minded  woman ;  and 
thirdly,  if  you  don't  make  haste,  and  walk  better 
tli  an  you  have  done,  they  will  catch  us  up/ 

The  dread  of  the  strong-minded  woman,  who  had 
been  pointed  out  to  me  with  horror  by  two  or  three 
of  the  loungers  at  Chamouni,  and  Jones's  sarcasm, 
brought  me  on  my  legs.  They  staggered  under  me, 
as  if  they  had  been  drinking ;  but  a  resolute  will, 
I  have  always  heard,  can  do  wonders,  and  I  forced 
them  to  the  assault  Our  line  was  formed  again  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  abominable  zigzagging 
process  recommenced. 

Over  the  horrors  which  beset  me  for  the  two  or 
three  hours  which  followed,  I  draw  a  veil  I  only 
remember  that  we  passed  a  house  called,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  the  Pointed  Stone,  where, 
by  Jones's  special  permission,  I  had  a  pint  of 
champagne — Jones  condescended  to  take  a  glass, 
'  to  see  whether  it  was  drinkable ;'  and  that 
we  afterwards  climbed,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
for  many  hours  along  the  side  of  a  huge 
frozen  water-fall,  called  the  Glacier  des  Bossons, 
which  pours  down  from  the  top  of  Blanc  right  into 
the  Chamouni  meadows.  The  path  wound  in  and 
out,  past  huge  mounds  of  stone  lying  at  a  steep 
angle,  partly  covered  with  turf  and  rhododendron, 
but  with  never  a  tree  to  shade  us.  How  the  glacier 
managed  to  be  so  cold  whilst  I  was  so  hot  puzzled 
the  little  fragment  of  intellect  left  in  me.  But  it 
was  not  much.  The  sun  struck  down  viciously 
upon  my  neat  black  pot-hat  (Jones  had  cunningly 
covered  his  wide-awake  with  white  linen),  and 
specially  seemed  to  be  burning  a  hole  in  the  nape 
of  my  neck.  A  queer  pain  all  along  the  front  of 
my  shins  caused  me  acute  torture;  my  thighs 
ached  at  every  step,  as  if  I  was  raising  ten-pound 
weights  with  my  feet  My  chest  seemed  to  be  too 
small  to  contain  my  lungs,  and  the  whole  of  my 
internal  organs  to  be  in  process  of  shaking  up  into 
an  indistinguishable  mass.  The  greatest  part  of 
my  blood  seemed  to  be  collecting  in  my  head. 
Meanwhile,  through  the  mist  which  covered  my 
eyes,  I  could  see  guides  and  porters  moving  steadily 
backwards  and  forwards  across  my  field  of  vision, 
like  figures  in  a  dream.  Jones  was  stepping  quietly 
along  as  cool  as  before — taking  up  positions  at 
intervals  upon  bits  of  rock,  composing  himself 
into  picturesque  attitudes  like  the  chamois-hunter 
in  carvings  and  paintings,  ostentatiously  waiting 
for  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  making  airy  remarks 
to  Balmat  and  Cachat  Sometimes  they  glanced  at 
me  and  smiled,  or,  still  more  vexatiouslv,  carefully 
turned  away  their  faces,  and  shook  visibly.  When- 
ever I  sat  down,  which  I  found  occasionally  neces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  more  necessary  at  every  step, 
Jones  fired  off  little  snappish  aphorisms  at  me: 
'  The  longer  you  sit,  the  stiffer  you  11  be ;'  or  tried 
me  with  such  weak  sarcasms  as  he  is  capable  of 
inventing,  for  example :  '  Tou  are  staying  here  to 
admire  the  view,  I  suppose  1'    As  a  rule,  I  can 
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reduce  Jones  to  silence  at  a  chaffing-matcb,  after  a 
very  few  discharges ;  but  he  had  me  now  at  a  dis- 
advantage. I  felt  like  Falstaff  under  Heme's  oak, 
unable  to  return  a  single  quip  or  retort.  Indeed,  I 
sympathised  more  than  I  had  ever  done  before 
with  that  exemplary  character,  '  larding  the  lean 
earth  as  I  walked  along ;  eight  yards  of  uneven 
ground  was  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me, 
and  the  stony-hearted  villains  [Jones  and  Cachat] 
knew  it  well  enough.'  I  am  not  exactly  as  fat  as 
Falstaff,  it  is  true,  but  neither  is  Gadshill  so  steep 
as  Mont  Blanc 

The  crudest  part  of  my  sufferings,  however,  was 
the  pursuit  of  our  party  by  the  strong-minded  female 
and  her  companions.  Jones  carefully  told  me  of 
their  progress.  4  They  are  catching  us  up,  by  Jove ! ' 
he  exclaimed.    '  Do  get  on  a  bit  faster,  old  fellow.' 

'  Can't'  (my  conversation  was  of  necessity  mono- 
syllabic). 

'  I  can  make  out  the  pattern  of  her  petticoat,  and 
distinguish  the  features  of  her  guides.  Step  out, 
or  they  will  catch  us  at  the  Pierre  de  l'Echelle.' 

'  Won't.' 

*  I  tell  you,  if  you  don't  hurry,  they  '11  get  to  the 
Grands  Mulets  first,  and  bag  every  corner  of  the  hut' 
4  Confound  the  Grands  Mulets,'  I  managed  to 

{>ant  out ; '  bother  Mont  Blanc ;  hang  the  Pierre  de 
'Echelle ;  and  do,  for  goodness'  sake,  hold  your 
tongue.' 

It  was  just  the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon 
when  we  reached  a  little  platform  of  stone; — level, 
as  things  go  in  the  Alps— but  bare  and  shadowless. 
We  looked  down  upon  a  level  plateau  of  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
were  the  rocks  of  the  Grands  Mulets.  The  guides 
and  porters  laid  down  their  loads ;  and  we  set  to 
work  upon  a  picnic  ;  I  cut  up  a  fowl  with  my  pen- 
knife, and  consumed  it  with  oread  and  honey  ;  but 
oh  !  the  delight  of  a  good  long  pull  at  a  bottle  of 
infamous  red  wine  afterwards  !  In  the  valley,  it 
would  have  set  my  teeth  on  edge,  and  turned  my 
stomach  ;  here  it  was  ambrosial  and  divine.  Jones 
was  rapidly  growing  restless,  and  looking  down 
towards  the  approaching  party.  *  The  strong-minded 
female  will  be  upon  us,  he  remarked,  'before  we 've 
started  ;  and  once  in  her  clutches,  you  might  as  well 
be  in  the  gripe  of  Victor  Hugo's  cuttlefish.' 

At  this  point,  however,  1  thought  it  well  to  | 
take  a  distinct  stand.  I  filled  a  pipe  emphatically, 
lighted  it  with  deliberation,  and,  somewhat  encour- 
aged by  Cachat's  assertion,  that  the  worst  was  over, 
sat  resolutely  down  to  enjoy  myself.  Jones  quailed 
before  my  resolute  glance,  and  sat  down  reluctantly 
to  keep  me  company.  We  had  just  got  into  a 
pleasant  conversation  (as  to  the  destruction  of 
some  travellers  ascending  Mont  Blanc,  by  an 
avalanche — 'An  avalanche,  said  Jones,  'is  just  as 
irresistible  as  an  express-train,  and  may  come  at  any 
moment'),  when  a  deep  voice  behind  us  exclaimed : 
'  Good-morning,  gentlemen ! '  and  we  knew  that  our 
fate  was  sealed.  The  strong-minded  woman  had 
grappled  us !  Jones  affected  to  talk  darkly  with 
Cachat  as  to  the  probabilities  of  a  lady  slipping 
into  a  crevasse  by  pure  accident ;  I  might  have 
taken  comfort  in  the  hint,  but  I  knew  too  well  that 
if  the  strong-minded  one  slipped  in  she  would  drag 
us  after.  Accordingly,  our  two  parties  amalga- 
mated, about  as  willingly  as  South  Carolina  joined 
the  Union,  and  with  as  little  prospect  of  another 
secession.  The  new-comers  consisted,  besides  the 
strong-minded,  of  three  persons,  whom  she  had 
swept  up  in  her  train  as  the  whirlwind  carries  off 


sticks  and  straws  In  its  vortex — namely,  her  unfor- 
tunate husband ;  a  friend  of  his,  Mr  Brown,  who 
shared  the  labour  of  piloting,  and  sometimes 
actually  towing  the  said  lady  into  out-of-the-way 
places ;  and  hu  friend,  one  Mr  Robinson,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  incumbrance  of  an  Alpine 
traveller,  appeared  to  be  burdened  with  some 
secret  sorrow,  which  kept  his  mouth  shut  except  in 
the  passage  of  sighs.  1  doubt  whether  he  spoke 
ten  consecutive  words  (with  one  exception,  pre- 
sently to  be  recorded),  from  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc 
to  the  bottom,  and  of  course  far  less  vice  vend. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  party  was  not  to  ascend 
Mont  Blanc,  but  to  pass  a  night  at  the  Grands 
Mulets.  I  have  reason  to  imagine,  however,  that 
the  strong-minded  had  a  traitorous  design  to  lore 
them  on  to  the  ascent  the  next  morning ;  but  at 
present  she  confined  herself  to  talking  Ruskin  by 
the  yard,  about  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
geology  of  the  Alps. 

There  were  at  least  eight  porters  and  three 
guides  with  the  new-comers,  so  that  our  total  force 
now  amounted,  as  I  calculate,  to  twenty-three  per- 
sons. The  guides  talked  an  unintelligible  patois, 
which  appeared  on  investigation  to  be  German  ; 
one  of  them,  a  broad-shouldered,  blue-eyed  giant, 
long-armed,  long-legged,  and  with  a  jovial  laugh, 
was  a  distinguished  native  of  Grindelwald.  He 
talked  only  a  few  words  of  French,  but  was  soon 
on  excellent  terms  with  our  Chamouni  friends.  I 
observe  that  the  various  persons  who  prey  upon 
travellers  are  apt  to  fraternise  with  each  other. 
Jones,  with  Hie  inextinguishable  conceit  of  a 
mountaineer — I  began  to  see  the  weak  points  of 
Jones's  character  very  distinctly — at  once  laid 
himself  out  to  flatter  this  gigantic  guide,  no  doubt 
in  the  hopes  of  a  compliment  in  Teturn.  Just  as  a 
sporting-man  is  civil  to  a  celebrated  jockey,  or  a 
rowing-man  to  the  champion  of  the  Thames,  so 
Jones  immediately  cottoned  to  the  distinguished 
Johann.  He  affected  to  believe  in  the  man's  opi- 
nion about  the  weather — as  if  anybody  ever  had 
any  opinion  about  the  weather  worth  listening  to. 
He  gradually  got  up  a  conversation  upon  what  I 
may  call  Alpine  shop,  which  consists  principally 
in  recounting  all  the  awful  accidents  that  nave 
happened  in  the  last  century.  Of  course,  Jones  got 
his  reward ;  the  guide  paid  him  the  eternal  com- 
pliment about  going  like  a  chamois — a  compliment 
of  which  I  am  amazed  that  the  recipients  never 
get  sick  ;  no  one  has  yet  dared  to  attempt  flattering 
mo  by  comparison  to  a  brute  beast,  but  I  believe  ■ 
I  should  know  how  to  reject  such  adulation  with, 
proper  scorn.  Jones,  however,  was  evidently 
tickled,  and  attitudinised  with  his  Alpenstock  even, 
more  offensively  than  before  ;  he  really  looked  like 
a  gentleman  aoout  to  bo  photographed,  and  had 
clearly  forgotten  the  ill-temper  with  which  the 
arav  al  of  the  strong-minded  lady  had  inspired  him. 
That  excellent  person,  however,  having  fully 
recovered  her  wind,  began  to  treat  us  to  a  bit  of 
eloquence. 

'How  gloriously  the  valley  sweeps  away  from 
our  feet !  Look  at  the  raving  Arveiron — a  silver 
thread,  drawn  through  all  the  delicate  green  and 
gold  of  the  meadows  and  corn-land  !  The  valley- 
floor  gleams  with  unsubstantial  and  shadowy  lustre 
through  the  six  thousand  feet  of  vaporous  air  ;  and 
see  how  the  mountain-ranges  rise  in  long  succes- 
sion, like  the  sapphire  rollers  of  a  broad  sea  where 
no  rocks  break  the  steady  sweep  of  the  ocean-swell ; 
one  after  another  comes  on  in  sad  procession,  as  if 
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they  were  going  to  hurl  themselves  in  a  raountain- 
purf  against  the  everlasting  . granite  cliffs  of  Mont 
Blanc  How  exquisitely  faint,  and  sad,  and  solemn, 
are  the  purples  of  the  distant  hills !  Geologists 
would  tell  us'  

« It 's  time  to  be  off,'  broke  in  Jones.  '  En  route, 
messieurs  el  dames !    Vorwarts !  quick  march  ! ' 

We  jumped  up,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  glacier. 
Jones  put  on  a  gigantic  pair  of  gaiters,  bristling 
with  buckles,  to  keep  the  enow  out  of  his  boots, 
and  a  white  mask,  to  ward  the  glare  off  his  face : 
which  mask  being  bestridden  by  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  and  surmounted  by  the  aforesaid  wide- 
awake with  a  blue  veil,  added  considerably  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  his  appearance.  I  made  up  a 
feeble  imitation,  and  turned  to  the  glacier — a  toler- 
ably level  sheet  of  snow,  as  it  appeared  at  this 
height — with  tottering  knees.  The  first  little 
amusement  in  store  for  us  was  more  exciting 
than  agreeable.  Jones  pointed  to  a  cliff  on  my 
right,  and  informing  me  that  it  was  constantly  dis- 
charging large  masses  of  rock  across  our  path,  said 
that  I  must  run  to  a  certain  mark  upon  the  glacier. 
If  I  ran  quickly,  he  said,  I  should  probably  escape. 
Putting  my  best  foot  forwards,  and  mentally  taking 
leave  of  my  wife  and  family,  I  started  at  a  brisk 
run.  Tired  as  I  was,  and  half  blinded  in  my 
spectacles,  my  right  foot  suddenly  descended  into 
a  pit,  my  left  somehow  slipped  after  it,  and  in  a 
second  I  was  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  Tom 
Thumb  when  stuck  into  the  marrow-bone.  The 
crevasse  was  luckily  narrow  enough  to  prevent  ray 
descent  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  glacier ;  but, 
for  the  moment,  I  felt  more  acutely  the  vexation 
of  being  held,  as  it  were,  in  a  gigantic  vice.  At 
the  same  time,  I  heard  a  rattle  upon  the  ice,  and 
a  number  of  little  stones  came  hopping,  jumping, 
and  scuttling  about  my  ears,  and  merrily  descend- 
ing to  the  glacier  below.  Presently  came  a  large, 
fiat,  round  fellow,  trundled  along  on  his  edge  like 
a  hoop,  and  apparently  aimed  straight  at  my 
unfortunate  body.  I  was  in  the  position  of  an 
animated  wicket  set  up  to  be  bowled  at,  and  truly 
glad  I  was  when  the  biggest  stone  went  off  at  an 
angle,  making  a  decided  case  of  wide-ball.  I  was 
speculating  vaguely  as  to  the  chances  of  the  next 
ball  taking  (say)  my  off-stump,  when  I  felt  some 
one  seize  me  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  in  the 
next  moment,  I  was  extracted  like  a  tooth,  and 
placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  '  Vorwafts ! ' 
screamed  a  big  hearty  voice,  and  I  broke  into  a 
jog-trot  across  big  hummocks  of  ice,  and  jumped 
sundry  crevasses  in  magnificent  style,  until,  ex- 
hausted and  breathless,  1  sank  upon  the  enow  in 
the  midst  of  our  party. 

They  had  crossed  the  track  of  the  stones, 
and  were  waiting  for  me.  They,  of  course, 
all  considered  my  misfortunes  as  a  fit  subject 
for  joke,  except  Jones,  who  took  them  as  a  per- 
sonal insult,  and  asked  me  what  I  meant  by 
keeping  them  all  waiting.  Brown  and  the  Strong- 
minded  had  got  into  a  conversation  about  the 
marvellous  disintegrating  powers  of  the  weather, 
and  endeavoured  to  calculate  how  long  the  whole 
mountain  would  take  in  crumbling  to  pieces  ;  they 
were  also  arguing  with  some  bitterness  as  to  the 
number  of  years  in  which  my  body  would  reach 
Chamouni  if  abandoned  in  the  crevasse.  Jones,  who 
considers  everything  that  has  not  immediate  refer- 
ence to  climbing  to  be  sacrilegious  on  a  mountain, 
put  a  stop  to  this  discussion,  interesting  though  it 
seemed  to  me,  although  the  blessed  consummation 


to  which  they  referred  of  the  total  abolition  of 
Mont  Blanc  appeared  to  be  lamentably  distant 

'  We  must  push  on,'  said  the  restless  and  per- 
turbing Jones,  'if  we  are  to  get  to  the  Grands 
Mulets  to-night.' 

'  Mayn't  I  have  a  pipe  to  restore  my  nerves  V 

'  Not  unless  you  mean  to  sleep  on  the  glacier.' 

I  compounded  for  a  glass  of  cognac,  and  sulkily 
got  under-way,  feeling  like  an  overdriven  sheep 
in  a  herd,  with  Jones  snapping  at  me  like  the  dog. 
For  the  next  two  hours,  I  hated  him  with  an 
intensity  such  as  I  never  felt  towards  any  human 
being  previously.  My  own  extreme  distress  was 
unpleasantly  contrasted  by  his  jaunty  air  of  perfect 
self-complacency,  and  he  almost  recovered  his 
temper  whilst  giving  me  good  advice  with  the  most 
obtrusive  air  of  condescension ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
holding  me  up  as  a  miserably  raw  and  inexpe- 
rienced traveller,  and  making  me  a  mere  pedestal 
to  shew  off  his  superiority.  '  If  ever  I  get  off  this 
detestable  mountain,'  I  thought,  'and  back  to  old 
England,  with  a  volume  of  your  sermons  to  review, 
my  friend,  I  '11  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind.' 

I  feel  unable  to  describe  specifically  the  awful 
positions  in  which  we  were  placed  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  maniacs  of  the  Alpine  Club  affect  to 
despise  Mont  Blanc,  and  to  treat  this  ascent  as  a 
mere  joke.  I  can  only  say  that,  to  a  stout  and  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  the  joke  is  rather  too  near  earnest. 
We  were,  of  course,  tied  together  with  ropes,  Jones 
being  proudly  at  the  head  of  the  line,  next  to 
Cachat,  and  shewing  off  with  exuberant  self- 
applause,  in  the  hopes  of  astonishing  the  lady. 
My  own  sufferings  prevented  me  from  clearly 
understanding  anything  that  was  going  on.  I 
remember  wandering  through  huge  blocks  as 
big  as  a  house,  whose  upper  stories  seemed  to 
be  snow,  and  which  passed  in  the  cellarage  into 
clear  green  and  blue  ice.  Brown  and  the  Strong- 
minded  pointed  out  and  wrangled  over  stratifi- 
cation, and  ribboned  structure,  and  planes  of 
cleavage,  and  goodness  knows  what.  Round  us 
yawned  deep  trenches  in  the  ice.  which  we  were 
invited  to  cross  upon  trembling  bridges  of  snow. 
Rows  of  icicles  hung  over  our  heads,  and  one  at 
least  got  down  my  back  as  I  squeezed  along  the 
side  of  a  monstrous  lump,  called,  as  Jones  tola  me, 
a  aerac.  The  enow  was  up  to  my  knees,  and  filled 
my  boots.  The  sun  was  hotter  than  ever.  The 
guides  were,  of  course,  occupied  in  making  them- 
selves agreeable  to  the  lady,  and  left  me  in 
dangerous  places  to  wriggle  along  on  my  stomach 
like  a  snake  ;  or,  at  the  utmost,  hoisted  me  over 
awkward  bits  by  laying  hold  of  any  part  of  my 
garments  that  came  handy.  My  miseries  culmi- 
nated at  a  fearful  spot,  which  Jones  in  an  ecstasy 
described  as  a  glorious  bergschrund,  or,  to  speak 
moro  plainly,  a  great-great-grandfather  of  cre- 
vasses. The  Strong-minded  became  poetical  again 
about  the  azure  hues  of  the  ice  below ;  Brown 
took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  nominally  to 
the  lady  (but  really  to  astonish  the  company 
generally)  the  formation  of  bergschrnnds.  I,  mean- 
while, was  clutching  franticly  the  sides  of  a  ladder 
which  the  guides  had  fixed,  very  insecurely  as 
I  thought,  across  the  crevasse.  I  glanced  down- 
ward!* to  its  horrid  depths,  expecting  to  see  the 
bones  of  former  travellers  embedded  in  the  ice, 
like  cherries  in  a  jelly.  My  figure,  I  have  reason 
to  suppose,  strongly  resembled  that  of  a  wasp ; 
the  guides  being  totally  ignorant,  it  seems, 
of  any  kind  of  knot,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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slip-knot ;  consequently,  when  they  hauled  upon 
the  rope  to  help  me,  which,  I  must  say,  they  did 
with  a  will,  the  principal  effect  was  to  squeeze  all 
the  breath  (there  was  not  much)  out  of  my  body. 
A  weary  and  almost  lifeless  lump,  I  was  at  last 
deposited  upon  the  snow  above,  whilst  Jones  plea- 
santly observed :  *  Well,  I  always  thought  you  were 
a  muff,  old  fellow ;  but  I  could  not  have  thought 
you  quite  such  a  duffer  as  this.'  I  had  only  strength 
to  gasp  out  in  reply :  *  A  drop  more  cognac' ! ' 

I  remember  faintly  some  process  of  going  along 
a  ridge  between  two  profound  crevasses,  and  excit- 
ing Jones's  wrath  by  seating  myself  astride  of  it, 
instead  of  walking  gracefully  after  the  fashion  of 
Blondin.  He  told  me  I  was  spoiling  the  steps  for 
the  lady.  What  business  have  ladies  to  under- 
take such  unladylike  expeditions,  I  should  like  to 
know?  Somehow  or  other,  this  phase  of  misery 
passed  away,  and  I  presently  found  myself  plodding 
knee-deep  in  snow,  with  a  slow,  monotonous 
motion,  like  a  fly  in  a  honey-pot,  never,  as  it 
seemed,  getting  nearer  any  place  in  particular. 
The  glare  from  the  snow  cruelly  scorched  every  bit 
of  skin  exposed,  whilst  the  snow  somehow  insinu- 
ated itself  not  only  into  my  shoes,  but  into  my 
pockets,  and  even  inside  my  coat  I  fancy  I  must 
have  lain  down  during  the  march,  or  gone  into  a 
crevasse,  or  come  to  some  kind  of  grief;  out  beyond 
the  fact,  that  I  was  undergoing  ceaseless  torture,  I 
remember  nothing  clearly.  At  last,  when  all  hope 
seemed  to  "be  nearly  extinct,  I  suddenly  felt  firm 
rock  beneath  my  feet.  A  voice  said :  *  Grands 
Mulets  ;'  and  sinking  wearily  upon  the  rock,  I 
asked  for  another  drop  of  cognac. 

The  bottle  was  pretty  well  exhausted  by  this 
time,  and  I  began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
attacking  Mont  Blanc  itself.  Meanwhile,  the 
guides,  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  wrapped  me 
up  in  a  Scotch  plaid,  and  laid  me  out  to  dry 
on  a  warm  shelf  of  rock,  with  a  good  exposure 
to  the  sun.  I  went  to  sleep  instantaneously, 
and  woke  in  a  couple  of  hours  as  fresh  as  a 
lark.  There  is,  I  believe,  something  in  the 
mountain  air  after  all.  I  set  about  to  examine 
our  resting-place,  which'  I  knew  from  photographs, 
and  from  telescopic  observations  from  the  valley, 
but  of  which  I  had  somehow  failed  to  realise  the 
peculiarities.  The  rock  of  the  Grands  Mulets  strikes 
up  from  the  glacier,  somewhat  as  the  well-known 
needle  rises  from  the  sea  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It 
looks  from  a  distance  precipitous  and  inaccessible, 
but  on  approach,  it  rises  gradually  enough,  and, 
were  it  better  situated,  it  would  be  a  charming 
position  for  a  lazy  man  to  smoke  his  pipe.  There 
are  ledges,  indeed,  which  seem  to  have  been  made 
expressly  for  this  purpose  ;  and  it  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  if  Jones  insisted  upon  climbing  this  mon- 
strous hill  much  further,  I  could  wait  for  him  very 
comfortably  at  this  place.  I  would  secrete  the  bottle 
of  champagne — an  act  which  would  be  merely  a 
fair  retaliation  for  the  various  insults  to  which  he 
had  subjected  me — and  with  a  cold  fowl,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  a  good  supply  of  tobacco,  I  could  while 
away  a  few  hours  very  successfully,  as  I  nattered 
myself.  I  should  have  liked  a  volume  of  Tenny- 
son, but  I  could  compose  a  lotus-eater's  chorus 
tolerably  well  for  myself.  There  was  something 
dreamy  in  the  sensation  of  lying  upon  these  ledges 
in  mid-air,  and  seeing  valley,  and  mountain,  and 
river  stretched  out  in  a  slumbrous  haze  far  below. 
The  village  of  Chamouni,  with  its  inns  and  its 
bridge,  was  plainly  perceptible;  but  the  crowds 


of  curious  travellers  and  their  hangers-on  could 
happily  disturb  none  of  my  senses.  I  should  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  eagle,  dozing  in  his  eyrie, 
in  Borne  inaccessible  crag — with  the  clear  advantage 
over  him  of  a  pipe  after  my  meals. 

These  thoughts  occurred  to  me,  as  I  sat  at 
meat,  tearing  up  my  food  with  my  fingers,  and 
listening  to  the  talk  of  my  companions.  Jones 
was  laying  down  the  law  dictatorially  as  to  moun- 
tain and  glacier,  and  receiving  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  whole  party,  for,  after  all,  he  was 
on  his  own  ground.  'The  weather,'  he  said,  'is 
magnificent,  and  we  shall  start  at  1.45  to-morrow  ; 
so  we  had  better  get  a  little  rest'  The  weather 
was,  in  fact,  splendid.  The  sun  was  setting  beyond 
the  distant  ranges  of  purple  mountain,  and  the 
great  snow-fields  all  round  us  glowed  for  miles 
with  a  glorious  warm  rose-colour.  In  the  Valley 
of  Chamouni,  the  sun  had  long  set,  and  the  light 
gradually  died  off  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  but  we 
still  remained  an  island  of  day,  looking  down  into 
the  night  By  degrees,  the  glow  died  off  our  rocks, 
and  crept  up  the  snow-fields  above  us,  seeming  to 
linger  a  few  moments  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
It  disappeared,  and  then  Jones  exclaimed  authorita- 
tively:  'Make  yourselves  comfortable  for  the  night' 

This  was,  although  I  did  not  understand  it  for 
the  moment,  a  bitter  sarcasm.  I  stooped  my  head, 
and  entered  the  low  door  of  the  hut  which  hju 
been  built  for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  I  shuddered 
as  I  looked  and  reflected  that  twenty-two  human 
beings,  whereof  one  was  a  lady,  were  to  pass  some 
hours  in  this  dungeon-like  box.  I  call  it  a  box, 
because  it  is  all  built  of  wood,  and  is  in  shape  a  long 
rectangle.  There  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  one 
small  window,  which  no  amount  of  persuasion 
would  induce  the  guides  to  open.  There  are  two 
conspicuous  objects  of  furniture:  one  is  a  long 
table,  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  and  immovably  fixed ;  the  other  is  a  store, 
in  the  corner,  the  smoke  of  which  manifests  an 
excusable  reluctance  to  leave  the  interior  of  the 
hut  for  the  cold  night-air.  The  only  other  con- 
veniences consist  of  a  few  pegs,  upon  which  to 
suspend  knapsacks,  plaids,  and  odds  and  ends 
generally.  In  short,  a  young  couple  about  to  marry, 
and  desirous  of  reducing  th  eir  expenses  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  could  hardly'  take 
a  better  model  than  this  edifice.  There  is  only 
one  door  at  the  end  of  the  building,  close  to  which 
the  stove  is  placed ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  ladies 
the  best  place,  they  were  passed  up  to  the  other 
end,  where  all  the  smoke  ana  bad  air  were  gradually 
collected,  but  where,  as  a  compensation,  it  was 
tolerably  warm,  and  not  quite  so  full  of  draughts. 
For  the  lady,  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  had 
been  provided  by  laying  down  plaids  sufficient  to 
make  a  kind  of  divan,  or  raised  couch.  She  sub- 
sided into  the  darkness,  for  the  miserable  hut  was 
only  lighted  by  two  or  three  tallow-candles,  stuck: 
into  the  necks  of  bottles,  and  placed  upon  the 
table;  and  I  say  it  to  her  credit  I  did  not  hear 
her  groan.  I  turned  to  Cachat  with  a  dignified 
air,  and  asked  him  emphatically  where  I  was  to 
sleep.  He  answered  me  with  a  stare  of  astonish- 
ment :  ( Here,  Monsieur ;  this  is  an  excellent  place 
for  sleeping.' 

'Certainly,*  chimed  in  Jones.  'Bar  the  fleas, 
and  the  smoke,  and  the  bad  air,  and  the  draughts, 
it  is  not  so  bad  It  is  twice  as  good  as  the  Aiguille 
de  Gontte,  isn't  it,  Cachat?  ox  the  Faulberg, 
Johann?' 
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Now,  Johann  being  a  native  of  the  Oberland, 
where,  it  seems,  the  Faulberg  is  situated,  thought 
it  right  to  answer  this  last  assertion  Krith  some 
asperity,  and  to  dwell  upon  Chamouni  and  its 
arrangements  from  a  very  unfavourable  point  of 
view.  A  discussion  ensued  between  him  and 
Cachat,  which  was  considerably  entangled  by  the 
fact,  that  neither  understood  half-a-dozen  words 
of  the  other's  language,  bat  it  was  not  the  less 
animated.  Under  cover  of  it,  I  repeated  my 
question  to  Jones  pathetically :  '  Where  am  I  to 
sleep?' 

1  Wherever  you  like,'  replied  Jones  vaguely,  and 
sank  down  behind  the  table,  as  gentlemen  are  apt 
sometimes  to  collapse  after  dinner.  He  disappeared 
into  the  darkness  which  surrounded  our  little 
centre  of  light,  and,  for  anything  I  knew,  there 
might  be  a  commodious  couch,  upon  which  he  had 
■deposited  his  limbs.    Accordingly,  I  took  my 
courage  in  both  hands,  as  the  French  say,  and 
bravely  sat  down.   Alas  !  I  felt  myself  descending 
aguinst  no  soft  cushion  such  as  my  fancy  had  pic- 
tured ;  my  back  came  violently  against  the  planks 
I    which  form  the  outer  wall  of  the  building ;  my 
head  struck  one  of  the  before-mentioned  pegs,  and 
I  found  myself  sitting  on  the  toes  of  somebody's 
nailed  boots,  who,  with  an  unjustifiable  epithet  or 
two,  asked  me  what  I  meaut  by  it.   At  the  same 
time,  by  a  judicious  jerk,  he  lifted  me  off  his  feet, 
and  I  bumped  down  on  the  hard  and  not  over-clean 
floor.   Sticking  out  my  elbows  suddenly,  I  en- 
countered two  soft  substances,  which,  from  the 
exclamations  that  followed,  I  identified  with  the 
bodies  of  Jones  and  Brown.   Common  misfortune 
made  us  friendly,  and  we  united  in  demanding  a 
light  We  arranged  ourselves  with  a  plaid  or  two  in 
a  position  of  endurable  discomfort  The  reader  may 
easily  realise  it  by  getting  into  an  empty  railway 
luggage-van  on  a  cold  night  with  a  couple  of  friends, 
and  sitting  down  in  a  row  with  backs  to  the  Bide  of 
the  van.   If  he  will  imagine  that  at  one  end  there  is 
a  lady,  and  that  the  other  is  occupied  by  seven- 
teen guides  and  porters  jammed  together  like 
herrings  in  a  barrel,  he  will  approximate  to  our 
actual  position.   The  guides  and  porters  indulged 
in  a  ceaseless  chatter,  and  to  judge  by  the  energy 
with  which  the  talk  was  kept  up,  it  must  have 
been  deeply  interesting.    The  fire  had  to  be 
made  up  at  intervals,  and  a  process  began  which 
seemed  rather  mysterious.    The  guides  took  off 
their  shoes,  and  carefully  lined  them  with  paper, 
which  they  had  previously  covered  with  tallow- 
grease.    The  object  of  this,  as  I  was  told,  was 
to  keep  out  the  cold ;  and  Jones  told  me  several 
legends  of  the  fearful  frost-bites  caused  by  a 
little  carelessness.    Sleep  was  evidently  becoming 
impossible ;  keen  little  draughts  of  wind  played 
about  my  back  ;  the  boards  seemed  to  harden  every 
moment ;  Jones  and  Brown,  against  whom  I  was 
closely  pressed,  seemed  to  throw  out  new  bony 
processes,  which  stuck  into  all  my  tenderest  parts  ; 
in  short,  my  hopes  of  recovering  from  the  toils  of 
the  day  in  a  refreshing  sleep  were  doomed  to  cruel 
disappointment    Instead  of  rising  like  a  giant 
refreshed  with  wine,  I  Bhould  turn  out  limp,  and 
miserable,  and  exhausted.  My  one  pleasure,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  the  very  natural  one 
of  making  my  friends  as  miserable  as  myself. 
Whenever  Jones  had  been  quiet  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  was  apparently  sinking  into  a  doze,  I 
gave  a  sudden  start  or  a  peculiar  wriggle,  and  he 
J   woke  up  with  a  muttered  groan.    He,  without 
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doubt,  retaliated,  although  I  cannot  say  for  certain 
whether  his  annoying  motions  were  involuntary  or 
dictated  by  malice  prepense. 

After  some  minutes,  or  hours,  or  nights  (as  it 
seemed)  of  this  misery,  it  became  necessary  to 
find  some  distraction.  1  Sing  us  a  song,  Jones,'  I 
suggested. 

• Sing !  I  should  as  soon  think  of  singing  in  a 
noisome  dungeon ;  but  suppose  we  tell  a  few 
stories — that  is  the  orthodox  way  of  passing  time, 
and  I  fancy  these  guides  could  tell  us  something. — 
Cachat,  give  us  a  story.' 

Cachat,  accordingly,  after  a  little  pressing,  treated 
us  to  the  following : 

'  We  Savoyards  had  had  a  good  many  quarrels  with 
our  Swiss  neighbours  over  the  chamois.  When  a 
hunter  crossed  the  glaciers,  he  sometimes  met  with  an 
accident ;  nobody  knew  how  or  why  he  did  not  come 
back.  A  cousin  of  my  own  went  out  with  his  rifle 
one  day,  and  was  found  a  month  after  lying  among 
tbe  Alpine  roses,  with  a  bullet  through  his  breast. 
Perhaps  he  had  shot  himself  by  accident ;  but  people 
did  say  that  Jean  Simond,  the  Valaisan,  bad  been 
afterwards  seen  with  a  knife  remarkably  like  one 
belonging  to  poor  Pierre.  If  Jean  had  met  one  of  our 
lads  on  the  hillside  after  that,  he  might  have  found 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  shoot  a  man  as  a  chamois,  and  a 
good  deal  easier  to  kill  him. 

*  Well,  I  was  out  one  day  looking  for  the  chamois 
amongst  the  cuffs  that  we  call  the  Horse-shoe.  I 
had  had  a  long  walk  and  bad-luck,  and  was  coming 
home  without  so  much  as  a  marmot  Suddenly,  I 
heard  gome  stones  rattle  in  a  gully  that  I  was  about 
to  descend.  I  threw  myself  flat  on  my  face,  and  saw 
three  chamois  coming  straight  up.  One  was  a  fine 
fat  fellow,  with  horns  straignt  and  lone,  a  beautiful 
hide,  and  a  beard  like  a  goat's.  I  aimed  at  him,  rest- 
ing my  rifle  on  a  big  stone.  Just  opposite  me,  he 
stopped.  Crack !  went  the  rifle,  and  away  went  the 
chamois,  as  fast  as  an  eagle.  1  was  right  an^oy  at 
missing,  for  I  had  had  a  good  easy  shot  M  That  beast 
must  have  been  hit,"  I  thought ;  and  a  chamois  can 
run  a  long  way  even  with  a  bullet  through  his  body. 
I  rushed  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  standing,  and 
there  were  marks  of  blood.  I  had  hit  him,  sure 
enough,  and  pretty  hard  too.  "I  shall  have  you  yet, 
my  beauty!  I  thought;  and  away  I  went  on  his 
traces,  without  thinking  of  the  time  of  day,  or  the 
way  he  was  going.  I  had  slept  out  often  enough  on 
the  edge  of  the  snow,  and  I  was  not  afraid  to  trust 
myself  anywhere  with  my  rifle.  Still,  when,  after  a 
long  hot  pull,  I  had  topped  the  ridge,  and  looked 
down  to  the  valley  beyond  rfc,  I  felt  a  moment's  fear. 
It  was  a  wild  little  cove,  high  up  in  the  hills.  Snow 
lay  there  till  late  in  the  summer;  it  was  a  well- 
known  haunt  for  the  chamois.  Unluckily,  it  was  also 
well  known  as  Simond's  hunting-ground.  People 
said  that  he  kept  a  little  flock  of  chamois  there  for 
himself ;  that  he  put  salt  for  them  to  keep  them  from 
straying ;  and  that  he  would  shoot  any  man  poaching 
on  his  preserves,  like  a  dog.  I  thought  of  this,  and 
halted  for  a  moment ;  but  as  I  looked  at  the  valley, 
T  saw  my  three  chamois  crossing  a  patch  of  snow  m 
the  distance,  and  one  of  them  was  limping  painfully, 
as  I  thought,  behind  the  others.  I  was  young  and 
rash,  and  without  another  minute's  thought  I  scrambled 
down  some  dangerous  rocks,  and  started  in  pursuit 
Just  where  the  little  valley  falls  into  a  bigger  one, 
there  is  a  great  buttress  of  rock  It  is  all  slippery 
and  steep,  and  more  than  one  good  hunter  has  had 
hard  work  amontpt  the  crags.  However,  it  was  a 
favourite  haunt  for  chamois,  who  could  look  out  as 
from  a  watch-tower  up  the  two  valleys,  and  I  thought 
my  wounded  friend  might  lie  down  there  to  rest  I 
was  after  him  at  once ;  and  it  took  me  a  good  hour 
creeping  behind  stones,  and  crawling  through  beds  of 
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Alpine  rose,  before  I  got  near.  At  last  I  got  behind  a 
huge  boulder,  raised  my  head  slowly  and  cautiously, 
and  there  was  my  friend,  not  a  hundred  yards  away, 
amongst  the  cliffs.  He  stood  on  a  little  ledge,  from 
which  the  rocks  sank  away  for  hundreds  of  feet.  If 
I  moved  another  yard  towards  him,  it  would  probably 
frighten  him  away,  and  he  might  have  strength 
enough  left  to  escape.  Should  I  tire?  I  was  now 
on  Swiss  ground,  and  if  Simond  was  anywhere 
about,  the  shot  might  call  his  attention.  I  remem- 
bered vaguely  that  on  a  little  patch  of  snow  in  the 
valley,  I  had  seen  something  like  the  mark  of  a  foot. 
I  might  have  time,  however,  to  bag-  the  chamois, 
and  be  back  before  any  one  could  see  me.  My  rifle 
was  ready  and  pointed.  Just  as  I  hesitated,  the 
chamois  moved.  It  was  too  much !  Crack !  went  the 
rifle  again,  and  as  the  echoes  thundered  down  the 
valley,  the  chamois  made  one  leap,  and  fell  dead. 
Unluckily,  he  had  sprung  a  little  forwards,  and  fell 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  As  I  rushed  forwards, 
he  rolled  over,  and  tumbled  down  a  little  gully  to  a 
steep  slippery  ledge,  beyond  which  the  sheer  precipice 
sank  down.  Just  on  the  very  edge  of  the  little 
platform,  he  stopped.  I  threw  down  my  rifle,  took  off 
my  shoes,  and  tried  to  get  down  to  him.  Clinging  to 
little  tufts  of  Alpine  rose,  I  managed  to  let  myself 
carefully  down  the  gully  to  the  ledge  where  he  lay. 
The  rock  was  fearfully  slippery,  and  sank  down  just 
beyond  him  without  a  break  for  a  distance  that  made 
me  giddy  to  look  at  I  slipped  off  my  stockings,  took 
out  my  knife,  and  just  cut  the  soles  of  my  feet  enough 
to  make  them  bleed.  The  blood  acted  like  a  glue, 
and  made  my  feet  stick  close  enough  to  the  rocks  to 
be  tolerably  secure.  I  crept  down,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  got  close  to  my  chamois,  crouched  down 
slowly,  seized  him  by  the  legs,  and  without  daring  to 
turn  or  to  take  my  eyes  off  the  rock  where  I  was 
standiug,  backed  slowly  upwards  till  I  reached  the 
little  gully.  There  I  turned,  and  by  a  great  effort, 
clambered  up  to  the  top,  and  sat  down  to  put  on  my 
shoes.  I  looked  round  for  my  rifle.  Where  was  it  ? 
A  laugh  from  close  by  made  my  blood  run  cold.  Not 
thirty  yards  off,  I  saw  Jean  Simond  with  a  companion 
looking  at  me  from  behind  a  rock.  Both  their  rifles 
were  pointed  straight  at  me,  and  I  could  see  right  down 
the  barrel  of  one.  44  Here 's  a  pretty  mess,"  I  thought, 
and  it  only  occurred  to  me  to  ask  time  to  say  my 
prayers  before  I  was  shot,  and  tumbled  down  the 
rocks. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  Simond,  "what  do  you 
think  of  chamois-hunting  in  the  Valais  ?" 

41 1  think,"  I  said,  for  I  felt  desperate,  "that  the 
Valaisans  are  apt  to  steal  a  man's  rifle — like  cowardly 
thieves." 

"  And  why  do  you  steal  their  chamois  ?  " 
"  Steal  J I  only  followed  my  own  from  the  Savoy  side." 
"  Well,"  said  Simond,  "  that 's  true ;  and  it 's  lucky 
for  you  that  I  saw  the  beast  cross  the  ridge.  So  you 
may  go  home ;  but  you  '11  leave  that  chamois,  and  I 
shall  take  your  rifle,  by  way  of  fee.  You  '11  just  have 
time  to  cross  the  Mauvais  Pat  to-night" — The 
Mauvait  Pas  was  the  name  of  the  point  of  the  ridgo 
I  had  crossed. 

'  It  is  ill  arguing  with  a  man  who  has  a  rifle  pointed 
straight  at  your  head.  So  I  said  very  little  more — at 
least  very  little  aloud — and  turned  away.  As  I  went, 
Jean  shouted  after  me :  44  Your  cousin  Pierre  should 
have  told  you  not  to  shoot  chamois  too  carelessly, 
where  you  have  no  right  to  be." 

•  I  felt  mad  and  angry  at  the  time,  but  swallowed 
down  my  wrath,  and  walked  slowly  away,  vowing 
vengeance  a  thousand  times.  Then  Jean  was  the 
murderer  of  my  cousin,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here.  As  I 
crossed  the  valley  to  the  Mauvaia  Pas,  a  thought 
struck  me.  The  sun  was  near  setting,  and  I  should 
barely  have  time  to  cross  the  ridge  ;  but  where  could 
Jean  and  his  friend  be  going?   They  would  never 
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there  was  some  awkward  ground  to  cross  in  the  dark. 
They  would  probably  stay  in  some  chalets  which  had, 
I  knew,  been  deserted  by  this  time  of  year,  as  the 
cattle  were  all  driven  down  to  the  valleys.  I  had  seen 
Jean  and  his  friend  shoulder  the  chamois  and  the 
rifles,  and  start  downwards  towards  the  Alps.  Sup- 
pose I  followed  them,  and  saw  where  they  were  going  ? 
I  turned  back,  and  crept  more  carefully  after  them 
than  ever  I  had  stalked  chamois  when  I  was  on  the 
hunt  As  I  got  near  the  place  where  I  had  left  them, 
I  could  look  downwards  for  a  considerable  distances 
J list  on  the  edge  of  the  pine-forests,  far  below  me, 
was  a  little  open  meadow  with  several  chalets.  I  lay 
down  and  watched.  Presently,  I  could  see  the  two 
men  cross  the  meadow,  and  go  straight  to  one  of  the 
ch&lets.  I  descended,  carefully  keeping  out  of  sight, 
though  it  was  growing  so  dark  that  were  was  little 
risk.  When  near  the  chalets,  I  crept  on  hands  and 
knees  till  I  had  got  within  earshot  Lying  flat  in 
the  grass  behind  a  rock,  I  could  see  Jean  and  h\a 
friend  sitting  by  a  Are  of  sticks,  smoking  their  pipes, 
and  laughing  with  each  other  about  their  day's  work. 
I  caught  a  word  or  two  about  Pierre,  and  felt  madder 
than  ever.  The  blood  mounted  to  my  head  and  ran 
into  my  eyes.  At  last  they  retired  into  the  hut  anil 
lay  down.  I  crept  closer  still,  and  remained  as  quiet 
as  a  mouse  till  I  heard  a  snore.  Then  I  crawled  to 
the  door.  The  rifles  were  leaning  against  it  and  the 
chamois  was  on  the  ground.  I  stretched  out  my  hand, 
got  hold  of  a  rifle,  lifted  it  slowly  off  the  floor,  and 
crept  away  again  into  the  dark.  It  was  not  loaded, 
but  they  had  forgotten  to  take  my  powder  and  shot 
I  loaded  carefully,  and  far  enough  off  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  hear  me,  and  then  went  back  to  the  chalet 
All  was  dark  inside,  and  I  could  not  make  out  how 
the  men  lay.  I  sat  down,  and  felt  no  fear  that  I 
should  doze  off.  I  thought  too  much  of  poor  Pierre's 
murder  to  be  in  any  risk  of  that.  I  managed  to 
get  hold  of  the  other  two  rifles  during  the  night, 
and  put  them  quietly  away,  and  then  made  up  my 
mind  how  to  act  When  the  day  began  to  dawn,  I 
could  peer  through  the  cracks  in  the  nut.  The  two 
men  were  lying  fast  asleep  side  by  side  on  a  little 
bundle  of  hay.  I  raised  my  rifle,  and  got  the  two  in  a 
line.  Just  press  the  trigger,  and  both  of  them  would 
be  dead  on  the  spot  Somehow,  it  felt  rather  mur- 
derous work,  though  it  was  only  fair  revenge.  They 
had  let  me  off,  I  remembered,  when  they  might  have 
killed  me  easily.  Then  Jean's  companion  was  not  a 
murderer,  so  far  as  I  knew,  though  1  felt  certain  that 
he  was  in  the  secret  Still  I  remembered  that  I  had 
heard  him  laughing  about  it  and  the  recollection 
made  me  so  wild  that  I  raised  my  rifle  again,  and 
took  aim  carefully.  In  another  second,  both  would 
have  been  dead.  I  thought,  however,  as  I  brought 
the  rifle  to  the  right  aim,  that  it  would  be  a  rawer 
awkward  story  for  me  to  tell  the  priest  at  my  next 
confession.  Suddenly,  it  struck  me  that  these  men 
coidd  not  have  confessed  since  they  stole  my  chamois. 
If  I  shot  them,  they  would  die  in  mortal  sin,  and  I 
should  destroy  their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies.  I 
Bat  down  quite  horror-struck,  and  threw  away  the 
rifle,  trembling.' 

Cachat  paused,  and  Jones  said  to  him :  '  Well, 
and  what  aid  you  do  ?  * 

4 1  went  in,  waked  Simond  and  his  friend,  and  told 
them  what  I  had  been  doing.' 

'  And  what  did  they  say  ? ' 

'  They  thanked  me,  ana  gave  me  my  rifle,  and  hall 
the  chamois,  and  I  went  home.' 


'  And  a  nice  set  of  characters  your 
to  be ! '  I  observed  quietly  to  Jones. 

'  Certainly,  they  arc  nothing  very  great — simply 
romancers  ;  however,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  story 
is  true,  though  it  did  not  happen  to  Cachat 
Let 's  have  another.' 

« I  propose,'  I  replied, 4  that  we  make  an  effort  to 
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get  some  sleep,  instead  of  telling  stories.  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  dog-tired  to-morrow,  as  it  is.' 

'"Well,  we'll  just  try.  But  the  first  man  who 
moves  or  makes  a  noise,  and  thereby  proves  that 
he  can't  sleep,  shall  tell  the  next  story  for  his  pains. 
It  will  punish  him,  and  probably  send  us  ofT,  which 
will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.' 

'Agreed!'  exclaimed  a  feeble  voice,  which,  as 
subsequent  investigations  proved,  came  from  the 
husband  of  the  Strong-minded. 

*  You  are  the  first  to  speak,  sir !  Tell  your  story.' 
The  unfortunate  gentleman  remonstrated,  but 
to  no  effect.   A  general  chorus  called  on  him  to 
start,  nnd  his  wife  issued  her  decisive  commands. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  as  you  insist  upon  it,  here  goes  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  like  it.  You  must  excuse  me 
if  I  refer  to  you.'  And  without  stopping  to  listen 
to  objections,  the  gentleman  began  as  follows : 

UNCLE  RODERIC. 

My  J enny  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  was  brought 
up  by  rich,  generous,  careless  cousin m,  who  accus- 
tomed, her  to  every  luxury,  even  to  a  fire  in  her  bed- 
room in  winter,  a  thing  almost  unheard  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago.    If  any  one  had  remon- 
strated with  them  on  the  mistaken  kindness  of 
pampering  a  penniless  girl,  who  would  probably  have 
to  rough  it,  they  would  have  replied  that,  when  sho 
was  old  enough,  she  was  to  go  out  to  her  uncle, 
Roderic,  at  Rumbung.    No  one  quite  knew  what 
Uncle  Roderic  was.    He  had  a  civil  appointment; 
but  that  is  a  vague  term,  merely  intimating  that  a 
man  is  not  a  soldier,  a  clerk  in  a  government  office, 
a  turnpike-keeper,  a  bargee,  or  an  official  upon  a 
Prussian  or  Austrian  railway.    He  was  supposed  to 
be  rich— all  Anglo-Indians  had  that  reputation  in 
those  Jay-,  when  it  was  lawful,  or,  at  all  events, 
practicable,  to  receive  propitiatory  presents  from  the 
native  princes— and  to  be  free  from  incumbrances, 
as  he  had  buried  two  wives  and  three  children  at 
Rnmbung,  which  was  probably  not  the  most  healthy 
place  in  the  Company  s  territories,  and  none  of  his 
family  had  ever  heard  of  his  making  a  third  effort 
for  domestic  happiness. 

Upon  one  point,  however,  there  was  no  doubt ; 
when  Uncle  Roderic  heard  of  his  sister's  death,  he 
wrote  word  that  if  nothing  better  could  be  done  for 
his  orphan  niece,  she  was  to  be  brought  up  at  a  good 
school,  at  his  expense,  and  sent  out  to  him  in  India 
when  her  education  was  finished ;  and  though  the 
former  part  of  this  proposal  was  set  aside  by  the 
kind  cousins,  who  had  already  welcomed  the  little 
girl,  and  grown  fond  of  her  when  the  letter  came, 
and  thought  it  l>etter  to  bring  her  up  with  their  own 
children  than  to  send  her  amongst  strangers,  the 
offer  to  receive  her,  when  of  a  suitable  age  to  go  out 
to  him,  Mas  unhesitatingly  accepted;  and  it  Deing 
from  time  to  time  repeated,  there  were  no  fears  for 
the  future  of  the  girl  thus  provided  for.  A  rich, 
widowed,  childless  uncle,  and  the  pick  of  a  thousand 
hushands  ;  really  not  a  bad  prospect 

But  Jenny  did  not  fully  appreciate  it ;  and  she 
stopped  at  home,  and  mimed  me ;  and  as  I  was  one 
of  those  being3  uncomfortably  described  as  'struggling 
men,'  sho  had  rather  a  disappointed  life  of  it.  No 
carriage,  no  riding-horse,  no  man-servant ;  nnd  a 
necessity  for  economy,  which  I  do  bclievo  she  honestly 
thought  a  vico ! 

For  myself,  I  do  not  complain.  I  suppose  a  man 
has  no  right  to  prefer  idleness,  with  a  mere  com- 
petence, to  hard  labour,  with  wealth.  Riches  are 
to  he  valued  for  their  own  sake,  and  a  life  spent  in 
distasteful  employment  is  not  wasted,  if  they  are  but 
accumulated.  At  anyrate,  an  Englishman  who  prefers 
dreaming  to  working,  has  no  right  to  marry  under  a 

"&   


thousand  a  year  at  least;  and  I  richly  deserved 
constant  pecuniary  difficulty,  and  the  perpetual 
infliction  of  Uncle  Roderic.  Certainly  I  got  it  That 
Rumbung  nabob  was  laid  across  my  shoulders,  as  it 
were,  whenever  I  was  considered  to  deserve  chastise* 
ment,  and  my  dear  Jenny  was  very  unsparing. 
When  we  settled  in  a  Bower,  which  she  sneered  at 
as  '  pokey,'  she  dilated  upon  the  palaces  that  awaited 
her  in  the  East,  her  ideas  of  which  were  drawn,  I 
suspect,  rather  from  descriptions  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  the  various  mansions  inhabited  by  the  principal 
characters  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  than  from 
any  account  contained  in  her  uncle's  letters. 
Any  little  difficulty  about  servants  led  to  a  dis- 
sertation upon  the  delights  of  an  Indian  house- 
hold, with  a  special  retainer  for  every  imaginable 
want;  with  attendants  to  fan  you,  to  feed  you,  to 
wash  yon,  to  carry  you,  to  read  to  you,  to  wipe  your 
eyes  when  you  wept,  to  hold  your  sides  when  j*ou 
laughed ;  offices  which  a  very  plain  cook,  and  a  some- 
what awkward  housemaid,  were  certainly  incom- 
petent to  perform.  Hashed  mutton  and  rollypolly 
pudding  called  forth  allusions  to  the  innumerable 
delicacies  which  daily  tempted  the  aristocratic  appe- 
tite of  the  nabob  ;  and  we  never  went  anywhere  in  a 
fly  without  her  talking  at  me  of  the  buggy— a  name 
which,  it  occurred  to  me,  might  have  been  given  aptly 
enough  to  one  of  the  vehicles  we  used  to  hire — and 
the  palanquin. 

All  this  was  avowedly  intended  to  goad  me  into 
exertion,  but  I  had  at  least  one  attribute  of  the 
donkey,  who,  much  as  he  dislikes  being  thrashed, 
hates  labour  more,  and  acts  accordingly. 

Men  of  England,  wherefore  toil 
for  the  wives  who  will  not  sew! 


was  my  version  of  Shelley. 

Uncle  Roderic  and  his  luxurious  mode  of  life  having 
been  once  established  as  perpetual  foils  to  myself  ana 
my  poverty,  his  mental,  physical,  and  pecuniary 
virtues  grew  and  strengthened  month  by  month,  till 
at  length  he  culminated  in  a  paragon  of  beauty, 
talent,  grace,  amiability,  and  princely  expenditure ; 
and  in  five  years'  time,  Jenny  firmly  believed  in  the 
correctness  of  her  fancy  portrait,  while,  faith  being 
less  trouble  than  scepticism,  I  became  imbued  with  a 
similar  conviction  myself. 

But  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  leaving  a  spot- 
less reputation  in  the  memories  of  relatives  who  have 
never  seen  them,  are  earnestly  recommended  to  die 
at  a  distance,  and  leave  them  all  their  money.  Uncle 
Roderic  committed  the  mistake  of  coming  home. 

We  were  middle-aged  in  years,  though  old  in  matri- 
mony, at  the  time,  and  the  announcement  threw  us 
into  a  state  of  great  excitement 

'  Now,  Simon,  I  do  ho])e  that  you  will  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  exert  yourself  a  little,'  said  my  better- half— 
my  three-quarters,  I  may  almost  call  her.  '  You  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
the  hardship  and  wretchedness  which  your  indolence 
nnd  aj>athy  have  brought  upon  me.  You  are  not 
without  social  qualities,  and  can  make  yourself  agree* 
able  when  you  choose.  Go  and  meet  Uncle  Roderic 
when  he  arrives  at  Southampton  ;  insist  on  his  coming 
here  ;  see  after  his  luggage  for  him  ;  pay  him  every 
attention ;  devote  yourself  entirely  to  him,  in  fact 
Perhaps  he  will  live  with  us,  and  then  I  shall  have 
some  chance  of  finding  myself  at  last  in  my  proper 
position.' 

4  A  wife's  proper  position  is  that  of  her  husband, 
Jenny,'  I  observed  with  dignity. 

*  True,'  Bhe  replied  with  a  sigh  ;  '  but  my  husband 
has  allowed  himself  from  sheer  idleness  to  sink  far 
below  that  which  he  ought  proj>erly  to  have  filled.' 

I  always  got  the  worst  of  it  in  these  little  encounters. 

4  Ah,'  said  I,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  philosophical 
and  virtuous  air, 1  you  put  too  much  value  on  wealth, 
which  does  not  constitute  happiness.' 
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4  It  is  an  excellent  substitute,'  said  Jenny. 

4  Nevertheless,'  I  continued,  *  I  will  do  what  you 
wish  me,  and  endeavour  to  raise  myself  in  the  social 
scale  by  eating  any  number  of  toads  for  the  propiti- 
ation of  your  relative  from  Rumbung.' 

So,  when  the  vessel  which  was  to  bring  the  nabob 
home  was  about  due,  I  went  to  Southampton,  leaving 
Jenny  very  busy  indeed,  making  our  limited  home, 
and  especially  the  spare  room,  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  and  searching  diligently  for  a  new  cook  of 
more  artistic  pretensions— I  mean  performances— than 
any  wo  had  yet  had. 

There  are  few  conditions  more  uncomfortable  than 
looking  out  for  the  arrival  of  a  ship  which  may  come 
every  hour,  but  does  not.  The  expectant  hardly  dares 
do  anything  bnt  loaf  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  where  the  earliest  intelligence  is  attainable  ; 
he  hurries  through  his  meals,  fancying  that  every 
fresh  entrance  into  the  room  is  a  message  ;  he  sleeps 
at  night  with  one  ear  open ;  as  for  taking  a  walk, 
ride,  or  drive  to  any  neighbouring  place  five  miles 
off,  he  would  look  upon  that  as  wilfully  throwing 
away  the  time  he  has  already  invested  in  waiting. 
This  is  not  the  nervous  fidget  of  an  individual,  for  the 
weakness  is  so  universal,  that  if  ever  you  see  a  man 
quietly  absorbed  in  the  occupation  of  eating,  reading, 
or  chatting  easily  on  indifferent  subjects,  while  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  train,  coach,  or  steam -boat,  you  may 
safely  lay  odds  that  he  is  a  Bagman  or  a  Queens 
Messenger. 

I  know  I  nearly  worried  myself  into  a  fever  before 
the  Kurree  came  in ;  but  she  did  make  her  appearance 
at  last ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  I 
hurried  on  board,  and  introduced  myself  to  the  short, 
withered,  yellow,  ugly  old  man  who  had  taken  his 
passage  in  the  name  of  Mr  Roderio  Pagoda. 

I  very  nearly  ruined  everything  by  scornfully  repu- 
diating his  right  to  bear  his  own  name,  the  moment 
I  set  eyes  upon  him,  but  fortunately  remembered  in 
time  how  purely  theoretical  was  my  wife's  portrait  of 
her  uncle  when  she  described  him  as  a  man  of  com- 
manding stature  and  nobility  of  feature ;  and  rushing 
franticly  forward,  I  seized  a  hand  which  was  more 
like  the  claw  of  a  Cocliin-China  fowl  than  anything 
else  I  can  think  of,  told  him  who  I  was,  welcomed 
him  to  England,  and  urged  him  to  consider  my  house 
as  his  home,  at  all  events  until  his  future  plans  were 
settled. 

♦Very  good,'  he  replied;  'I  will.— Where  is  my 
niece?' 

I  told  him  that  she  was  at  home,  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  reception,  the  only  duty  which  could 
have  prevented  her  from  being  the  first  to  greet  him 
on  landing. 

'  Very  good,'  he  said  again.  *  Go  back  and  tell  her 
1 11  come  and  see  her  the  dsy  after  to-morrow.' 

4  Will  you  not  come  with  me  at  once  ?'  said  L 

4  No,'  he  replied ;  4 1  have  to  go  to  London  on  busi- 
ness. You  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  me;  I  have  my 
native  servants,  and  can  do  better  without  you.' 

He  so  evidently  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  looked 
so  savage  at  any  resistance  to  his  will,  that  I  was 
afraid  of  offending  him  if  I  persisted,  and  left  him  as 
he  desired.  Jenny  was  disappointed  when  she  saw 
me  return  alone,  but  was  reasonable  beyond  her  sex  ; 
and  indeed  she  was  a  very  just  woman,  and  when  I 
told  my  story,  confessed  that  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  have  acted  differently.  4  These  old  Indians 
have  their  whims,  I  know,  and  are  apt  to  be  peremp- 
tory,' she  said.  But  she  was  evidently  sceptical 
about  my  description  of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
thought  me  prejudiced. 

She  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  herself, 
for  he  arrived  on  the  day  he  had  mentioned,  attended 
by  one  Hindu  servant,  who  stuck  to  him  like  his 
shadow. 

Ho  came  earlier  than  we  expected — about  twelve 
o'clock,  not  long  after  our  breakfast,  in  fact,  for  we 


were  people  of  terribly  indolent  habits.  Jenny  was 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  affected  on  meeting  for  the 
first  time  with  her  only  near  relative,  one  who  had 
offered,  too,  to  receive  her  when  she  was  left  orphaned 
and  helpless  ;  and  the  warmth  with  which  she  greeted 
him  was  not  entirely  dictated  by  that  kind  of  grati- 
tude which  has  been  described  as  4  a  lively  sense  of 
favours  to  come.' 

But  Uncle  Rod  eric's  appearance  forbade  sentiment 
to  expand,  and  the  way  in  which  he  responded  to  her 
greetings  caused  it  to  shrink  back  into  the  furthest 
corner  of  its  shell. 

4 How  do?'  he  said,  entering  the  hall. — 'What  a 
place  to  live  in !  Call  this  a  house  ?  Why,  it's  a 
novel.  Rooms  are  cupboards,  and  cupboards  with 
low  ceilings. — Where  am  I  to  sleep?  Not  facing  the 
north  or  east,  I  hope.'  Here  he  pulled  out  or  his 
pocket  a  Morocco  case,  which  we  supposed  to  be  a 
miniature,  but  which  proved,  on  being  opened,  to  con- 
tain a  compass.  4  Oh,'  he  continued,  consulting  it, 
4  house  stands  north  and  south,  and  if  my  room  is  at 
the  back,  as  you  say,  that  will  do. — Is  tiffin  ready  ? 
Because  I  am  starved.  Could  get  nothing  to  eat  in 
London. — Oh,  I  have  read  all  about  your  goings-on  in 
the  newspapers  ' — and  he  turned  fiercely  upon  me*  as 
if  he  alluded  to  my  personal  conduct — 4  adulterating 
everything,  bread,  beer,  pepper,  wine — living  on 
poison.  41  Food  and  its  Adulteration,"  I  have  read  all 
about  it.  I  should  not  have  dared  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, only  I  had  sent  in  my  resignation,  and  could  not 
help  myself.  However,  I  suppose  one  will  be  safer 
in  a  private  family  than  at  a  hotel,  and  do  let  me 
have  something  to  eat  at  once.' 

This  was  a  vexation  for  poor  Jenny,  who  had  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  lunch  for  two  o  clock.  But  she 
did  what  she  could,  and  had  some  cold  meat,  &c 
spread  out  in  the  dining-room. 

4  Chicken? '  said  the  nabob  dubiously,  turning  up 
his  yellow  nose  over  a  wing.   4  You  are  sure  it  was  , 
not  bought  in  London  ? ' 

4  0  no,'  replied  my  wife; 4 1  got  it  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer.' 

4  Ah  I  then  I H  try  it   Never  eat  London  poultry  ; 
it  is  fatted  on  poultices  bought  at  the  hospitals. —  i 
Pickles  ?    No,  thank  you ;  take  them  away ;  they 
look  green !   Prepared  with  copper,  I  '11  be  bound.' 

Here  Uncle  Roderio  spoke  words  of  mystery  to 
his  dusky  familiar,  who  disappeared,  and  returned  I 
presently  with  a  jar  of  chntnee. 

4 Sardines?'  he  continued.    4 Well,  if  I  could  be 
sure  they  were  not  bleak ! ' 

In  the  hope  of  infusing  a  more  lively  view  of  things 
in  general  into  him,  I  pressed  him  to  have  a  glass  of 
sherry. 

He  turned  round,  Jaid  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  glared  at  me. 

4  Did  you  buy  it  at  the  wine-press  in  Spain  ? '  he 
asked.  4  Did  you  come  home  with  the  butt,  sitting  ! 
on  it  by  day,  and  sleeping  on  it  at  night  ?  Did  you  j 
bottle  it  with  your  own  hands  ?  Even  if  you  had  done 
all  this,  there  might  be  very  little  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  in  it ;  but  I  would  risk  it.  But  drink  a  chemical 
mixture,  prepared  in  a  London  cellar — no  1' 

4  Will  you  try  a  glass  of  beer,  then,  uncle?  *  asked 
Jenny. 

4  Beer !  Thank  you,  no.  I  smoke  my  tobacco,  and 
do  not  drink  it ;  and  I  happen  to  be  aware  of  the 
effects  of  CoccuIub  Indicut  upon  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  the  brain.  No ;  I  will  take  some  potato 
spirit,  if  you  have  it  reasonably  pure,  with  cold 
water.' 

'Potato  spirit  1 '  I  cried.  4 1  am  afraid  that  there 
is  none  in  the  house.' 

4  O  Simon  ! '  said  Jenny,  4  how  could  you  be  so 
negligent.  No  potato  spirit  1 '  :  As  if  it  had  been  our 
customary  tipple. 

4  Brandy,  you  call  it,'  explained  Uncle  Roderio ; 
4  but  it  is  all  potato  spirit  artificially  flavoured  aud 
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coloured-  There  is  no  real  cognac  to  be  had  now  a 
days. — Ah,  this  is  less  unwholesome  than  most  things, 
I  believe. — There  is  a  very  queer  taste  about  the 
bread!' 

'  Indeed  1 '  cried  Jenny.  1 1  am  very  Borry  for  that 
Our  baker '  

'Baker!'  shouted  Uncle  Boderie.  'Yon  never 
mean  to  tell  me  that  I  have  been  eating  baker's 
bread  1  Do  you  wish  to  murder  me  ?  Do  you  take 
me  for  an  ostrich,  that  you  expect  me  to  digest 
plaster  of  Paris,  bones,  and  alum  !  Ia  thai  fit  nourish- 
ment for  an  elderly  man,  an  invalid,  and  a  Christian  ? 
If  I  am  to  stay  in  this  house,  you  must  buy  your  own 
corn,  grind  it,  mix  it,  and  bake  it  at  home.' 

We  fortunately  possessed  some  home-made  biscuits, 
and  with  these  we  pacified  him ;  and  when  he  had 
explained  to  us  how  noxious  and  disgusting  substances 
had  been  forced  by  hydraulic  pressure  into  our  cheese, 
this  trying  meal  terminated. 

1  hoped  that  with  it  the  topic  of  adulteration 
would  close,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  had 
cogitated  upon  the  matter  until  it  had  taken  root 
and  spread  all  over  his  mind  hke  a  fungus ;  and  he 
hardly  cared  to  speak  of  anything  but  that,  or  cog- 
nate subjects. 

Ho  told  us  how  a  Norwegian  priest  had  poisoned  all 
his  congregation  in  the  sacrament,  because  ho  believed 
that  he  had  got  them  into  a  good  frame  of  mind  for 
death,  and  feared  that  if  they  lived  on,  some  of  them 
might  relapse.  He  informed  us  that  a  large  and  mis- 
cellaneous contractor  was  engaged  to  provide  an  Oporto 
firm  with  five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  sloes  per 
annum.  He  nearly  turned  poor  Jenny  sick  by  detail- 
ing the  process  of  manufacturing  milk  and  kidneys 
for  the  London  market;  and  altogether  it  was  a 
relief  when  he  announced  that  it  was  his  custom 
always  of  an  afternoon  to  take  forty  winks,  and  that 
he  would  retire  to  his  bedroom,  and  lie  down  for  a 
while. 

*  Poor  Uncle  Boderie !'  sighed  Jenny  when  we  were 
one    'It  is  a  pity  he  thinks  so  much  about  such 

subjects.  It  ia  better  to  eat  what  tastes  nice  and 
agrees  with  us,  and  ask  no  questions.' 

4  Yes,1  I  groaned.    *  If  this  is  not  a  case 
ignorance  is  bliss,  and  wisdom  folly,  Gray  never 
of  one.   A  nice  life  we  shall  have  of  it ! ' 

'  Oh,'  she  replied,  •  we  shall  get  used  to  his  ways ; 
and  when  we  have  a  large  establishment,  and  every- 
thing arranged  according  to  his  fancy,  he  will  be  less 
nervous.  No  doubt,  the  sight  of  our  humble  way  of 
living  made  him  think  that  we  put  up  with  inferior 
things  for  the  sako  of  economy          Good  gracious  1' 

The  exclamation  was  startled  out  of  ner  by  a 
tremendous  rumpus  overhead;  and  rushing  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  we  found  Uncle  Boderie 
standing  on  the  staircase  landing,  storming  in  Hindu- 
stani at  his  servant  in  the  bedroom,  from  which 
sounds  of  scratching  and  tearing  proceeded  Our 
appearance  diverted  the  storm. 

*  What  d'  ye  mean  ? '  he  shouted  in  a  tone  of  great 
excitement  *  Have  you  done  it  on  purpose  ?  Have 
you  brought  me  down  here  to  your  barrack  of  a 
house  to  murder  me  ?  I — I  won  t  stop  here  another 
hour.    I— I  '11  have  the  law  of  you.' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  I  cried,  *  what  can  be  the  matter  ?  * 

*  Matter  I '  he  roared.  'Do  you  know  that  you 
have  put  me  into  a  room  with  a  green  paper  V 

'Is  it  green?'  said  Jenny,  coming  forward.  'I 
believe  it  is.  But,  uncle  dear,  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
objected  to  the  colour.' 

'  Object  to  the  colour,  indeed !  Do  you  know  what 
the  green  of  paper  is  ?  Arsenic,  madam,  arsenic  ;  and 
h  is  perpetually  coming  off  in  minute  particles,  and 
floating  about  the  room.  The  unfortunate  wretch 
who  slept  there  would  breathe  arsenic,  sneeze  arsenic, 
snore  arsenic,  absorb  arsenic  at  every  pore.' 
'  My  dearest  uncle,  you  horrify  and  astonish  me.  I 
jver  heard  of  such  a  thing ! ' 


*  Then  you  ought  to  have  heard  ;  and  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  send  some  one  to  help  my  servant 
to  tear  the  poisonous  stuff  down.   He  is  hard  at  it* 

That  he  was,  beyond  question. 

By  giving  up  our  own  room,  which  was  fortunately 
papered  less  objectionably,  to  him,  we  managed,  with 
some  trouble,  to  pacify  him;  he  forgave  us,  conde- 
scended to  remain  our  guest,  and  made  us  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  But  several  weeks  elapsed,  and  be 
never  said  a  word  about  setting  up  a  larger  establish- 
ment, never  even  offered  to  take  a  share  of  the 
current  expenses  ;  and  as  I  had  to  hire  a  carriage  for 
him  daily,  and  the  cost  of  the  luxurious  tiffins  and 
dinners  he  required  was  beyond  what  I  could  properly 
afford,  it  required  no  telescope  to  see  to  the  end  of 
my  credit,  and  I  began  to  grow  seriously  uneasy. 

It  was  unsatisfactory  also  to  observe  that  he  did 
not  becomo  thoroughly  domesticated  with  us  for  all 
our  pains.  We  studied  his  tastes  and  nervous  fancies 
so  carefully  indeed  that  he  could  not  help  a  certain 
negative  satisfaction — I  mean,  that  he  did  not  actually 
grumble  or  complain — though  he  never  spoke  in  com- 
mendation of  our  efforts  to  please  him.  Then  I  would 
defy  any  man,  however  bilious,  cross,  or  crotchety,  to 
resist  the  softening  influences  of  my  Jenny  when  she 
is  anxious  to  pleaae,  and  Uncle  Boderie  did  grow 
more  social  and  less  bearish  certainly.  Still,  I  repeat, 
she  could  not  domesticate  him,  and  one  great  proof  of 
|  this  was  the  restless  manner  in  which  he  was  continu- 
ally running  up  to  London.  We  lived  out  Bichmond 
way,  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis,  and  he 
would  start  off  early  in  the  morning,  before  we  were 
up,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  without  giving  us 
notice  of  his  intention,  and  not  return  till  dinner. 
Jenny  tried  to  make  him  ask  her  to  accompany  him 
on  one  of  these  expeditions,  but  could  not  even  extract 
the  slightest  intimation  as  to  how  he  employed  his 
time.  That  was  a  mystery  only  known  to  himself 
and  the  Native,  who  trod  in  his  footsteps  all  day,  and 
Blept  across  the  threshold  of  his  bedroom  all  night, 
sticking  to  him  as  though  he  had  been  a  crustaceons 
Native,  and  Uncle  Boderie  his  rock.  I  thought 
badly  of  this  restlessness  ;  Jenny  put  a  very  sanguine 
interpretation  upon  it. 

'  He  meditates  a  surprise  for  us,'  she  said  '  Mark 
my  words,  Simon ;  he  is  furnishing  a  house  somewhere 
in  London,  and  wlten  it  is  ready,  he  will  take  us  to 
live  there ; '  and  here  her  imagination  ran  on  castle- 
building,  or  rather  furnishing,  to  a  wildly  poetical  extent 

What  pleased  Uncle  Roderic  most  was  the  kind 
way  in  which  Jenny  always  spoke  of  the  natives  of 
India.  He  was  excessively  indignant  at  the  idea  of 
their  being  considered  an  inferior  race,  and  loved  to 
dilate  on  their  merits,  both  physical  and  intellectual, 
and  to  uphold  many  of  their  customs  which  are  gene- 
rally considered  degrading  by  Europeans.  Caste, 
for  example,  he  would  urge,  was  an  institution  which 
would  put  an  end  to  two-thirds  of  the  petty  jealousies 
and  vanities  of  English  society.  When  every  man's, 
and  still  more  every  woman's,  position  was  definitely 
fixed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  whom  to  call 
upon,  whom  to  bow  to ;  there  could  be  no  cutting,  that 
meanest  and  most  vulgar  result  of  diffident  vanity. 
And  so  of  other  Hindu  matters.  Jenny  saw  at  once 
how  strongly  her  uncle  really  felt  upon  these  subjects, 
and  fell  in  warmly  with  all  his  ideas  from  the  first, 
advocating  perfect  equality,  and  even  intermarriage 
]>et\veen  the  white  and  dusky  races ;  so  that  I  began 
to  think  it  probable  that  the  nabob  would  find  it 
difficult  to  forego  the  society  of  so  complaisant  a 
niece,  now  that  he  had  become  used  to  her  flattering 
ways ;  and  I  owned  that  her  interpretation  of  lua 
frequent  absences  was  not  an  improbable  one. 

Well,  I  was  in  for  it  now,  and  anything  was  better 
than  debt;  or  else  the  prospect  of  being  Uncle 
Boderio's  head  slave  was  not  a  very  attractive  one 
to  me ;  I  had  sooner  have  stuck  to  my  cottage  and 
freedom— yes,  freedom,  for  any  little  exertion  of 
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authority  on  tho  part  of  my  three-quarters  was  legiti- 
mate, voluntary,  constitutional,  ana  pleasant ;  besides, 
I  revolted  whenever  I  liked,  without  any  very 
unpleasant  consequences. 

At  length,  Uncle  Boderic  unfolded  his  plans,  and 
Jenny's  surmises  were  proved  to  be  correct,  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  all  events.  He  had  been  remarkably 
affable  all  day,  and  in  the  evening,  after  tea,  when 
his  hour  for  bed,  a  very  early  one,  was  drawing  near, 
he  said  :  'As  this  is  the  last  night  that  I  shall  spend 
under  your  roof '  

•  My  dear  uncle  ! '  began  Jenny ;  but  he  put  up  his 
hand  with  a  gesture  of  remonstrance  against  interrup- 
tion, and  she  was  silent 

4  Tho  last  night,  unless  the  ghost  turns  me  out  of 
the  haunted  house  that  I  have  bought  and  furnished 
at  Hampstead  ;  and  as  I  may  very  ]x>ssibly  feel 
inclined  to  leave  early  to-morrow  morning  before  any 
one  is  up,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  satis- 
faction with  my  entertainment  here.  You  have  done 
your  best,  I  do  believe.  That  wine'  [alluding  to  a 
claret  which  I  had  got  for  him  at  enormous  trouble 
and  expense]  '  I  believe  to  be  really  pure,  if  not  of  a 
first-class  vintage;  and  the  last  batch  of  potato-spirit' 
[vieux  cognac  at  fifty  shillings  the  gallon,  if  I  owe  a 
penny  for  it!]  'was  both  wholesome  and  palatable. 
My  wishes  and  tastes  have  also  been  consulted  in  the 
cookery  and  other  matters,  and  I  thank  you  both.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  come  over  and  see  me  to-morrow, 
as  I  shall  be  busy  on  first  entering  my  new  house ; 
but  on  the  day  after,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you. 
Come  early.' 

'  Why,  you  sly  uncle,'  cried  Jenny,  *  to  go  and  take 
a  house  without  telling  us  ! ' 

'I  did  not 'want  to  be  bored  with  advice  and 
questions,'  he  replied. 

'  Well,  but  what  do  you  mean  by  the  house  being 
haunted?' 

'  What  I  say  :  it  has  that  reputation,  and  I  got  it 
the  cheaper  for  it.  No  one  would  take  it :  it  has  stood 
empty  for  the  last  ten  years.  However,  it  suits  me : 
secluded  situation,  good  grounds. — Good-night 

4  Well/  said  I,  when  he  was  gone,  *  we  have  failed, 
then.' 

'  Failed ! '  cried  Jenny  :  '  not  a  bit  of  it  On  the 
contrary,  everything  has  turned  out  as  I  expected ; 
only  I'm  sorry  that  he  has  gone  poking  out  at 
liarapstcad' 

'What!'  said  I,  'do  you  think  that  he  intends  us 
to  live  with  him,  then  ?' 

'  Of  course.    You  men  see  nothing.' 

When  we  came  down  next  morning,  Undo  Rodo- 
ric  was  gone — he,  his  Native,  and  all  his  baggage. 
On  the  following  day,  we  sought  and  found  his  Hamp- 
stead residence.  Directions  were  not  difficult  to 
obtain  ;  every  neighbour  knew  the  Haunted  House, 
and  was  curious  about  the  nabob  who  had  taken  it. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  place,  of  course,  surrounded 
by  a  large  garden  and  paddock,  and  entirely  shut  in 
by  a  high  wall,  which  nad  been  latelv  repaired  and 
built  up  in  parts  where  it  would  before  have  been 
possible  for  a  passer-by,  mounted  on  a  very  high  horse, 
to  get  a  peep  into  the  grounds. 

'Not  altogether  a  bad  place,'  said  Jenny,  as  we 
walked  up  from  the  lodge  to  the  house.  'Rather 
gloomy  ;  but  I  shall  have  this  shrubbery  thinned,  and 
a  few  of  those  large  trees  near  tho  house  cut  down  ; 
and  wheu  I  have  gained  complete  influence  over 
uncle— aud  in  six  months  I  shall  be  able  to  do  what 
I  like  with  him— will  not  these  grounds  be  admirable 
for  fetes?' 

Jenny  made  no  doubt  but  what  she  was  now  at 
last  about  to  live  in  proper  style.  To  her  delight  the 
hall -door  was  opened  for  us  by  a  legitimate  porter,  who 
had  a  correct  chair  like  a  luxurious  sentry-box  ;  and 
two  well-calved  footmen  bowed  us  up-stairs,  to  the 
first  landing,  where  a  Native  took  chargo  of  us,  and 
ushered  us  into  the  drawing-room. 


Uncle  Roderic  laid  down  a  number  of  the  Lancet, 
and  advanced  quite  courteously  to  meet  as.  Jenny 
took  a  step  into  the  room,  and  then  stopped  abruptly, 
colouring  a  little.  A  woman  was  slowly  rising  from 
the  sofa,  where  she  had  lain  extended  A  domestic 
could  hardly  take  such  a  liberty,  surely.  A  caller 
would  have  a  bonnet  on.  She  turned  towards  us — 
an  Asiatic  countenance ! 

•You  have  often  expressed  yourself  so  liberally 
towards  the  natives  of  India,  my  dear  niece,1  said 
Uncle  Roderic,  'that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  break- 
ing through  a  resolution  which  I  had  formed  when  I 
came  to  England,  and  introducing  you  to— my  wife. 
She  does  not  speak  much  English  at  present  but  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  get  on  together  somehow. 
She  will  take  you,  if  you  like,  to  t/ie  nursery.' 

How  he  completed  his  sentence,  I  know  not; 
everything  swam  before  my  eyes  at  that  fatal  word. 
Jenny  behaved  admirably,  I  remember  that ;  not  until 
we  had  left  the  house,  and  were  in  the  lane  outsids 
the  grounds,  did  she  break  down.  Two  dreadful  trades- 
men's boys  came  ujwn  us  suddenly  while  she  was 
j  then  seeking  relief  in  tears,  aud  their  rema 
quite  audible  to  my  sensitive  ears. 

'  Look,  Bob,  how  that  'ere  lady's  a  takin'  on  ! ' 

'Ay,  she's  been  a-caUin'  on  old  Livery  and 
niggers.    P'raps  she  s  seen  the  ghost' 

'What  ghost?' 

'  Why,  don't  you  know  the  'ouse  is  'aunted  ?' 

•I 've  heerd  tell  summat  about  it,  but  I 've  not 
long  in  these  parts.    What  does  it  mean  ?' 

'Why,  when  a  'ouse  is  'aunted,  it 's  'aunted,  stoopid ; 
and  this  one  is  'aunted' 

Cockney  Bob  unwittingly  hit  the  blot  The  house 
was  aunted,  and  that  was  the  mischief  of  it 

I  lived  for  years  at  Dieppe— an  outlawed  man. 

When  this  story  was  finished,  we  again  tried  the 
plan  of  enforcing  silence,  which  was  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  Strong-minded  uttered  no  objec- 
tions as  to  the  part  she  had  played  in  the  story. 
We  remained  so  long  quiet,  that  I  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  that  I  was  really  getting  off  to  sleep.  I 
was  speculating  dimly  as  to  why  the  gas  was  still 
lighted  in  my  hedroom,  when  an  accidental  turn 
threw  off  part  of  my  plaid,  and  by  exposing  me  to 
a  sudden  draught  of  wind,  roused  me  to  a  sense  of 
realities,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  my  position. 
The  contrast  between  the  Grands  Mulcts  and  my 
own  bedroom  thus  suddenly  brought  to  my  mind 
was  too  strong,  and  I  uttered  an  involuntary  con- 
demnation upon  Mont  Blanc.  '  A  story !  a  story ! ' 
cried  my  fellow-sufferers,  all  wide  awake;  and  I 
indulged  them  with  the  following : 

CAPTAIN  GRAINGER. 

Until  Twistleton  got  spoony,  and  married,  I  didn't 
believe  anything  could  ever  have  disturbed  his 
even  style  of  going.  However,  he  wu  let  in  for  la 
belle  passion  at  last,  and  so  far  lost  his  head  that  he 
did  marry.  They 've  a  place  down  in  Swampshire— 
a  rambling,  old-fashioned,  two-Btoried,  comfortable 
quarter  enough,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest  and 
several  miles  from  anything ;  however,  he 's  a  sort  of 
man  who  don't  care  for  being  bored  by  society,  and 
the  place  suits  him  jjerfectly.  He 's  built  a  theatre 
for  his  wife,  who  is  mad  on  private  theatricals ;  and, 
as  her  friends  always  fill  it  when  she  wants  them, 
she's  quite  contented  too.  Twistleton  s  hobbies — 
it 's  needless  to  tell  you,  I  suppose,  that  he  abominate! 
his  wife's  ? — are  yachting  and  plate.  He  s  at  sea 
regularly  from  April  till  November;  sails  his  own 
schooner,  Wildjire,  himself;  is  thoroughly  happy  in 
the  height  of  a  hurricane  in  'the  Bay;'  and — 
which  more  nearly  concerns  what  I 'm  going  to  tell 
the  moat  wonderful  collection  of 
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antique  and  modern,  gold  and  silver — that  you  ever 
set  eyes  on.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  Emanuel,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  always  know  where  to  look  for  a  pur- 
chaser of  some  useless,  fancy-priced  drinking-cup, 
that  holds  about  as  much  as  a  wine-glass ;  or  some 
elaborate  silver  plateau  that  Rothschild  himself 
might  wince  at  paying  for.  Twistleton  don't  care 
what  he  ]>ays  for  either  of  his  hobbies ;  fortunately, 
he 's  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England — so  it 
don't  much  matter.  Well,  he  goes  to  bed  every  night 
with  enough  '  loot '  in  the  house  to  make  foundation 
for  another  Ban  da  and  Kirwee  case ;  and,  as  I  told 
you,  his  place  is  in  the  wildest  part  of  Swampshire, 
just  outside  the  Forest.  But  the  'Gentlemen  of 
the  Shade,'  as  old  Falstaff  calls  them,  haven't  troubled 
him  yet,  though,  I  suppose,  the  exact  amount  of 
plunder  is  known,  to  an  ounce,  to  the  Fagins  of 
to-day.  Perhaps  they  have  an  inkling  of  the 
reception  the  'crib-crackers'  would  meet  with  if 
they  tried  a  eoup  there,  and  have  given  it  up  as  a 
hopeless  job.  Twistleton  is  a  dead-shot ;  good  alike 
with  rifle,  breech-loader,  and  pistol — but  wonderful 
with  the  last  They  knew  that  at  Baden,  fast 
enough,  when  ho  got  into  that  gambling  row  there ; 
and  the  fat  Prussian  apologised  directly  his  seconds 
told  him  who  his  man  was.        .  , 

Down  in  Swampshire,  Twistleton  always  sleeps  with 
a  revolver  under  his  pillow— it's  a  fancy  he  has,  he  says 
— and  his  wife  has  the  daintiest  little  miniature  ditto, 
hanging  on  its  rest,  within  reach  of  her  hand.  And,  let 
me  tell  you,  for  all  her  delicate  womanhood,  and  her 
big  violet  eyes,  and  pretty  hair,  and  baby's  face,  I 'd  be 
very  sorry  to  be  within  fifteen  paces  of  that  mur- 
derous little  toy,  when  my  Lady  had  it  pointed  at  me, 
and  meant  mischief!  For  a  short  range,  she  can 
beat  her  husband — La  Mignonne  (that 's  his  petit  nom 
for  her)  can ;  and  she 's  as  cool  and  determined  in 
her  way  as  Charlie  is  in  his.  They  always  laugh 
at  the  notion  of  a  burglary  at  their  place ;  but  they 
woidd  give  a  tolerably  good  account  of  any  ruffians 
who  should  try  one  on  there,  I  fancy.  Charlie  has 
a  wonderful  man,  who  was  Twistleton's  servant 
in  the  army ;  and  when  he  left,  Charlie  bought 
Mr  Farrell  his  discharge,  and  took  him  away  with 
him.  Farrell  is  a  general  factotum  in  the  Swamp- 
shire establishment.  The  established  butler  gave 
notice  before  he'd  been  there  a  year — couldn't  stand 
Farrell's  impudence,  he  said — the  fact  being,  I  believe, 
that  the  latter  had  caught  him  out  in  wholesale 
robbery.  Farrell  drotiped,  quite  naturally,  into  the 
command  of  the  cellar,  with  half-a-dozen  fellows 
under  him ;  attends  to  his  master  only,  but  sees  that 
every  one  else  is  looked  admirably  after  by  the  under- 
lings, and,  in  especial,  sees  to  the  safe-keeping  of  that 
houseful  of  plate.  He  sleeps  in  a  sort  of  strong-room, 
on  the  ground-floor  somewhere,  surrounded  Dy  the 
iron  safes  that  contain  it,  and  with  the  keys  under 
his  pillow.  He  keeps  Charlie's  rifles  and  pistols  in 
bis  room,  so  the  fortress  is  well  armed.  He  a  caught 
something  of  his  master's  quiet  way;  but  £  can 
answer  for  it,  there  are  few  more  reckless  dare-devils, 
when  it  comes  to  a  row,  than  cx-privato  John  Farrell ; 
and,  above  all,  he's  as  true  as  steel.  There's  nothing 
in  the  world  he  wouldn't  do  for  Charlie,  from  risking 
or  losing  his  own  life  in  his  service,  to  taking  another 
man's.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  you  see  that  the 
Twistletons  are  right  in  thinking  themselves  pretty 
well  safe  from  any  ordinary  burglarious  attack.  In  fact, 
as  Charlie  said  to  me,  when  he  told  me  the  story  I  'in 
telling  you  :  J  They  '11  never  come  here,  old  man,  unless 
they  come  so  strong  that  they  won't  mind  making 
a  row;  and  I  don't  fancy  that's  likely  to  be  the 
ease.' 

Well,  ono  winter,  in  February,  tho  Twistletons  gave  a 
great  amateur  performance  at  their  theatre.  They  had 
chosen  some  awfully  heavy  piece,  in  three  acts  and 
no  end  of  scenes,  for  the  display  of  pretty  littlo  Mrs 
Twistleton's  powers  in  the  tragic  line.   The  house 


was  choke-full  of  women  who  were  playing  in  the 
piece,  and  their  chaperons ;  while  a  wholo  regiment 
of  men  whom  they  couldn't  put  up  used  to  come  over 
every  day  to  dinner  from  Dedlock,  the  nearest  town, 
where  they  were  quartered.  Among  these  last  was  a 
fellow  whom  nobody  knew  exactly,  out  who  seemed 
somehow  hand-in-glove  with  everybody,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  Ho  was  very  active  in  getting  up  the 
atFair — shewed  vast  knowledge  of  stage  tactics,  and 
quite  won  La  Mignonne's  heart  by  his  zeal  and 
energy.  He  knew  so  much  more  about  the  part  than 
the  man  who  had  been  cast  for  the  lover  in  the  melo- 
drama, that  it  ended  at  last  by  the  latter  resigning 
his  rdle  to  Captain  Grainger,  as  the  knowing  one  was 
called.  He  was  a  good-looking  fellow  enough — 
and  I  suppose  he  passed  muster  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  time.  Some  men  fought  rather 
shy  of  the  navy  man  (he  called  himself  ELK,  you 
know,  and  told  people  he  was  home  from  the  Coast  on 
sick-leave),  about  whom  no  one  in  that  service  present 
could  remember  anything ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Captain 
Grainger  was  considered,  if  'a  tiger,'  not  a  very  fero- 
cious one,  and  held  his  ground  accordingly.  Twistle- 
ton had  met  him  one  day  at  the  Club,  dining  with 
Croker  (who  had  picked  him  up  at  Baden),  and 
certainly  at  that  time  believed  in  him.  The  captain's 
knowledge  of  nautical  matters  was  quite  on  a  par 
with  his  theatrical  experience,  and  was  perfectly 
satisfactory,  I  don't  doubt,  to  any  one  but  an  old- 
salt  ;  so  Charlie,  after  talking  yachting  shop  with  the 
stranger  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  dinner,  asked 
him  down  to  stay  with  him  in  Swampshire.  The 
soi-duant  Grainger  accepted  off-hand,  ana  came  down 
with  bag  and  baggage  a  day  or  two  after.  While  the 
theatricals  were  in  progress,  they  had  to  quarter  him 
with  the  others  at  Dedlock;  but  by  ana  by,  when 
the  house  was  empty  again,  the  captain  was  put  up 
in  a  snug  set  of  rooms  in  the  Bachelors'  Wing,  and 
seemed  to  like  his  new  quarters  so  well  that  he  gave 
no  signs  whatever  of  vacating  them  at  the  end  of  a 
week.  Charlie  Twistleton  is,  I  verily  believe,  the 
most  hospitable  man  going ;  and  though  he  began  to 
get  rather  tired  of  his  visitor  after  a  while,  would 
have  let  him  stay  on  for  ever,  sooner  than  hint  at  tho 
expediency  of  an  exodus,  had  not  something  come  to 
his  ears  which  left  him  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  cap- 
tain's visit,  when  Farrell,  being  at  the  time  engaged  in 
superintending  his  master's  dinner  toilet,  mentioned 
a  circumstance  which  was  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least 
of  it  It  appeared  that,  in  the  afternoon,  Farrell  had 
been  engaged  on  something  at  the  theatre  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  somo  distance  from  the  house  itself), 
and,  on  coming  out  of  his  room  to  go  there,  had,  as 
usual,  locked  his  door,  and  pocketed  the  key.  He 
was  absent  nearly  an  hour.  When  he  came  back,  he 
found  the  window  of  his  room  open,  though,  he  said, 
he  could  almost  have  sworn  he  left  it  shut  11  m 
room,  as  I  told  you,  was  on  the  ground- floor,  and  was 
the  room  in  which  the  plate  was  kept.  The  keys  of 
the  plate-chests  were  hanging  where  he  left  them ; 
but,  on  unlocking  one  of  the  safes  presently,  he  dis- 
covered in  the  wards  of  another  key  on  the  ring,  a 
tiny  speck  of  wax.  On  looking  closer,  he  saw,  or 
believed  he  saw,  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  some  one 
had  been  taking  a  model  of  the  key  in  wax.  Who  ? 
That  was  the  question.  It  might  have  been  fancy  or 
it  might  not ;  but,  at  all  events,  Farrell  declares  that, 
when  he  entered  the  plate-room,  there  lingered  still  a 
faint  but  recognisable  odour,  identical  with  that 
which  Captain  Grainger's  handkerchiefs  were  wont  to 
exhale.   To  a  man  of  the  captain's  light  weight  and 

rty,  there  wasn't  the  faintest  difficulty  in  entering 
room  by  the  window,  though  tolerably  distant 
from  the  ground.  The  question  was,  had  the  captain 
so  entered?  Charlie  laughed  the  matter  off  to 
Farrell  in  his  careless  way,  and  thought  the  whole 
story  unlikely,  of  course ;  but  still  he  couldn't  help 
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it  was  docidedly  unpleasant.  Suppose  Farrell 
ght  ?  What  did  the  captain  want  in  his  strong- 
room  ?  What  was  he  taking  models  of  patent  keys 
for  ?  And,  again,  who,  an  bout  du  compte,  was  the 
captain?  He  didn't  know.  He  bad  been  rather 
taken  with  a  stranger  that  night  at  the  Club,  and  bad 
seen  him  there  in  decent  society,  at  the  same  table 
with  Croker,  and  believed  him  to  be  what  he  said  he 
was — that  was  alL  Altogether,  it  was  annoying.  The 
man  might  be  all  right  (though  Farrell  had  always 
looked  askant  on  him,  he  remembered,  since  the  day 
he  came) ;  but  it  is  a  bore  to  feel  after  dinner  that 
you  may  be  sitting  opposite  a  housebreaker  in  posse, 
who  drinks  your  Latitte  with  all  the  keener  apprecia- 
tion for  having  taken  the  first  step  towards  1  looting ' 
your  strong-room,  that  very  afternoon.  So  Charfie 
thought,  as  he  passed  the  claret  to  the  captain  across 
the  table,  and  wondered  whether  that  individual 
were  really  a  Jack  Sheppard,  or  only  the  victim  of 
Farrell'a  dislike  and  suspicion.  'At  all  events,'  he 
thought,  as  he  undressed  slowly  before  his  fire  that 
night — '  at  all  events,  we're  a  match  for  him  by  him- 
self, if  that  is  his  game ;  and  if  he 's  got  a  gang  in 
readiness  for  the  job,  why,  now  Farrell 's  taken  tbe 
alarm,  we  're  a  match  for  them  too.  However,  I  '11 
either  find  out  all  about  him  from  Croker,  or  get  rid 
of  him  quietly  at  once,  if  Croker  don't  know  more 
about  him  than  I  do.' 

The  next  morning,  however,  Charlio  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  his  suspicions,  as  he  watched  the  captain 
performing  various  antics  on  the  lawn,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  little  boy  and  girl,  while  La  Mignonne 
looked  on  well  pleased.  It  aid  seem  absurd  to  fancy 
that  good-natured  fellow  a  housebreaker ;  and,  after 
all,  it  might  have  been  a  mistake  of  FarreU'a  about 
the  wax  on  the  key  ;  still,  he  determined  to  question 
Croker  about  tbe  man  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 
There  was  a  Grainger  in  the  Navy  List  certainly,  and 
his  ship  the  P<yasus)  was  on  the  Coast  station :  it 
surely  wouldn't  be  very  hard  to  find  out  if  this  were 
the  man,  though  it  went  very  much  against  the  grain 
with  Charlie  to  play  the  amateur  detective  on  one 
who  was  his  guest.  That  afternoon,  he  got  a  telegram 
from  London,  which  called  him  there  at  once.  The 
affair  was  one  which  couldn't  be  neglected,  and  might 
keep  him  there  two  or  three  days  perhaps.  It  was  j  ust 
important  enough  to  put  all  thoughts  of  yesterday 
out  of  his  head  for  a  time.  Grainger  heard  of  bis 
host's  intended  departure  by  the  4.20  with  the  proper 
amount  of  regret,  and  volunteered  to  drive  over  to  the 
Dedlock  station  with  him,  but  said  nothing  whatever 
about  accompanying  him  back  to  town. 

'The  captain  goes  back,  does  be,  sir?'  said  Farrell 
to  his  master,  on  the  platform.  '  Very  good.  You 
sleep  at  Cox's,  sir,  1  suppose  ?' 

'Of  course,'  said  Charlie,  handing  his  wraps  into 
the  carriage.  4  Send  all  letters  there  till  Thursday. — 
Good-bye,  Grainger.' 

'Good-bye,  my  dear  fellow!'  said  the  captain. 
'Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  mind.'  And  then  tho 
express  started ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  captain 
drove  the  phaeton  back  in  time  for  dinner. 

Charlie  got  to  town  in  time  to  see  his  lawyer  that 
night,  and  make  an  appointment  for  next  day.  By 
tho  time  be  had  dined,  and  fallen  into  his  fauttuil  in 
the  Club  smoking-room,  cigar  in  mouth,  and  coffee  and 
Curacoa  at  his  elbow,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
captain.  Croker  coming  in  shortly  afterwards,  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  questions  he  had  to  ask  him.  Croker, 
however,  could  tell  him  very  little ;  but  fancied  he 
knew  some  ono  who  could  tell  him  everything.  This 
man  was  a  relation  of  Grainger's,  it  seemed,  an  army 
man ;  and  Croker  proposed  to  ask  him  to  dine  next 
day  to  meet  Charlie ;  and  so  it  was  settled.  The  next 
night,  after  a  fagging  day's  work  over  dusty  parch- 
ments in  a  dustier  legal  Banctum,  Twistleton  came 
into  the  Strangers'  Room  at  the  Club.  A  tall,  bronzed, 
Plungor- looking  man  was  presented  to  him  as  Major 


Grainger,  and  then  all  three  sat  down  to  dinner. 
Charlie  was  tired  and  hungry,  and,  besides,  couldn't 
begin  his  inquiries  off-hand ;  so  the  second  flask  of 
'dry'  was  about  half  empty  ere  he  broached  the 
subject.  It  wasn't  altogether  reassuring  to  hear  from 
the  Plunger's  lips  that  his  only  brother,  a  navy 
captain,  had  landed  at  Southampton  two  or  three 
days  before,  on  sick-leave  from  his  ship  the  Pegasus, 
then  on  the  Coast  station.  Nevertheless,  this  was 
what  they  did  hear,  to  his  own  great  annoyance, 
and  to  the  discomfiture  of  poor  Croker.  It  was 
testimony  which  couldn't  be  doubted  for  a  moment. 
But  who,  then,  was  the  other — the  false  Grainger? 
In  a  moment,  all  FarreU's  half-expressed  suspicions 
—  all  that  Btory  about  the  key,  flashed  across  his 

mind.     If  that  were  true   It  began  to  look 

serious.  The  man  he  had  left  down  in  Swampshire — 
who  had  been  there  long  enough  to  know  the 


thoroughly — who,  he  remembered  now,  was  always 
losing  his  way,  and  coming  down  wrong  staircases, 
and  opening  wrong  doors — who  had  taken  such  won- 
derful  interest  in  that  rare  old  plate  his  host  had  spent 
a  whole  morning  in  exhibiting  to  him— there  was  no 
question  about  it;  that  man  was  at  the  best  an 
impostor.  He  didn't  like  to  think  what  else  he  might 
be.  He  tried  to  laugh  away  his  own  presentiments, 
but  it  wouldn't  da  He  -made  some  excuse,  left 
the  Club,  and  went  back  to  Cox's.  '  There  were  no 
letters  for  him,'  the  waiter  said  ;  '  but,  yes,  there  toere 
a  telegram.  The  messenger  had  only  just  left  it,  and 
they  were  just  going  to  send  it  to  him  at  the  Club.' 
Charlie  tore  open  the  envelope.  It  was  from  Dedlock 
— •from  Farrell — and  it  contained  just  two  words: 
'Wanted  here,'  That  was  all.  Charlie  thought  of 
La  Mignonne,  and  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  at 
once.  'Get  me  a  Hansom,'  he  said  to  the  waiter. 
'Leave  my  things  up-stairs  till  I  send  for  them.  I 
may  be  back,  perhaps,  to-morrow.' 

The  Hansom  took  him  to  the  Waterloo  terminus  in 
ten  minutes.  The  down  mail  to  Dedlock  had  been  gone 
nearly  two  hours.  It  was  the  last  train  that  night, 
Charlie  had  a  private  interview  with  the  chief  autho- 
rity, and,  for  some  three-  quarters  of  an  hour, 
up  and  down  the  platform  while  a  '  special '  was 
got  ready.  The  special  whirled  him  down  to  De 
in  some  two  hours  more.  There  was  a  groom  waiting 
half  asleep  over  the  porters'  fire,  who  roused  himself, 
and  got  his  horses  in  readiness  to  start,  when  a  cer- 
tain telegram  came  to  Dedlock,  to  tell  the  people  there 
the  special  was  on  its  way.  The  groom  was  there 
by  Fan-ell's  orders  to  await  his  master's  arrival,  or  a 
message  from  him ;  so  that  it  was  barely  an  hour 
after  midnight  when  Charlie  got  home.  He  rode 
quietly  into  tho  stable-yard,  more  from  fear  lest  be 
should  disturb  La  Mignonne's  slumbers  than  from 
any  excess  of  precaution.  Farrell  met  him  there, 
and  smiled  grimly  when  he  saw  him.  'It's  all 
right  now,  sir,  I  think,'  he  said.  '  He  guessed 
I  were  fly  on  his  game,  and  he's  gone  to  bed 
quietly.'  And  then  Farrell  told  his  master  all  that 
had  occurred  since  his  departure.  Coupled  with 
what  Charlie  knew  of  his  guest  at  present,  it  did  look 
rather  suspicious.  Tho  captain  had  had  an  interview, 
the  day  before,  with  an  ugly-looking  '  rough,*  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  grounds.   Then  Farrell,  whose 

'  suspicions  had  now  become  certainties,  had  discovered 

1  him  in  tho  strong-room,  where,  as  I  told  yon,  Charlie's 
rifles  and  pistols  were  usually  kept   He  had  come  to 

j  look  for  a  small-bore,  he  said,  having  a  mind  to 
practiso  at  the  bottle-mark  on  the  lower  lawn. 
Farrell  had  given  him  what  ho  asked  for,  and  had 
accompanied  him  himself,  though  the  captain  had 
several  times  hinted  that  he  shot  better  alone.  Bnt 
Farrell  had  afterwards  discovered  that  the  charges  of 
the  two  revolvers  he  had  by  him  at  night  had  been 
rendered  perfectly  harmless  ;  and  had  considered  this 
looked  so  like  a  coming  coup,  that  he  had  sent  that 

]  telegram  to  his  master. 
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The  captain  had  dined  alone  that  evening,  La 
Mignonne  beine  occupied  with  one  of  the  children 
who  was  ill.     l)uring  dinner,  he  had 'deigned  to 
chaff  Farrell  about  his  armoury;  asked  him  what 
he'd  do  if  anybody  came  into  his  room  by  acci- 
dent ;  ftc    To  the  tint  question,   Farrell  had 
replied:  'Well,  sir,  you'd  better  try!'  and  that 
answer   had   singularly  discomposed  the  gallant 
captain.    He  had  remained  smoking  for  some  time 
after  dinner,  going  now  and  then  to  the  window,  and 
looking  out  at  the  night.   Then  he  had  taken  his 
candle,  and  gone  off,  as  though  to  bed.   But,  an  hour 
afterwards,  Farrell,  waiting  in  the  dark  strong-room 
with  two  newly-charged  revolvers  on  the  table  before 
him,  had  heard  a  stealthy  step,  as  of  one  moving 
barefoot,  cease  for  a  moment  at  his  door.   Some  one 
was   listening.    After  a  while,  the  step  passed 
on.    Then  Farrell  had  slipped  out,  with  a  dark- 
lantern  in  his  hand,  ana  the  revolvers  in  his 
pocket,  and  had  reached  the  hall  in  time  to  sur- 
prise the  captain,  noiselessly  undoing  the  fastenings 
of  the  door.   Politely,  after  a  grim  sort,  Farrell  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  help  him ;  and  the  captain, 
thoroughly  taken  aback,  had  blurted  out  something 
about  inability  to  sleep,  and  a  wish  to  stroll  on  the 
lawn  a  little  before  turning  in  again.    '  Better  not, 
air,'  said  Farrell   *  If  my  Lady  happened  to  look  out 
of  window,  and  see  you,  she  might  think  you  was  a 
burglar,  and  take  a  shot  at  you  without  much  warn- 
ing !    It  'a  a  way  we  have  in  these  parts,  at  night ; 
and  she  'a  very  dead  at  fifteen  paces,  my  Lady  is  1 ' 
Whereupon  the  captain  had  laughed,  not  pleasantly, 
and,  with  an  evil  look  at  Farrell,  had  gone  back  to 
his  room  again — this  time  for  good  and  all.   His  light 
was  lit  and  extinguished  twice,  Farrell  observed,  and 
tlian  aII  Vi»/i  MDuinul  rtni*f    *  You  see,  sir,'  said  that 


then  all  had  remained  qt 

individual,  'he  saw  there  was  no  chance  to  night, 
with  me  sticking  so  close  to  him,  or  I  do  believe  he 
meant  business. — Ah !  you  may  smile,  sir,  but  I  do — 
or  I  shouldn't  have  telegraphed  to  you.  We 'd  better 
get  rid  of  him  quietly,  I  think,  sir;  it's  no  use  to 
nave  a  row  now.  I  told  the  boy  to  order  a  fly  from 
Dedlock  for  seven  this  morning;  and  you  might  see 
him  in  his  room,  without  giving  my  Lady  any  trouble 
about  the  matter ! ' 

In  due  course,  the  fly  from  Dedlock  came,  and  into 
it,  rather  pale  and  nervous,  got  the  daring  Captain 
Grainger,  R.N. — and  they've  seen  no  more  of  Mm- 
Charlie  says  he  tried  to  bluster  a  bit  when  he  talked 
to  him;  but  when  he  heard  about  the  arrival  of  the 
real  Grainger,  he  gave  in  at  once,  and  went  off  like  a 
lamb.  Glad  enough  to  get  away  so  easy,  I  daresay ; 
though,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  exactly  tangible 
against  him.   Who  he  was,  or  what  he  was,  nobody 


As  though  in  profound  regret  for  this  last  cir- 
cumstance, Mr  Robinson  here  uttered  so  long  a 
sigh,  that  he  was  immediately  called  upon  for  the 
next  story  ;  which,  although  it  recorded  the  secret 
of  his  woe,  may  be  aptly  enough  entitled 

A  CAT'S-PAW. 

I  went  out,  sick  at  heart,  and  thoroughly  crest- 
fallen, as  wretched  a  literary  Alnaschar  as  ever  saw 
the  brittle  foundation  of  his  hopes  shivered  at  a  blow. 
I  had  thought  myself  the  luckiest  of  men  on  being 
offered  the  post  of  Special  Correspondent,  in  Italy, 
to  tho  Meteor  newspaper,  one  of  the  newly-estab- 
lished penny  dailies.  The  salary  was  handsome; 
and  the  allowance  for  travelling-expenses  had  been 
fixed  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  for  it  was  the  famous 
spring  season  of  the  year  1859.  Italy  was  to  be  free, 
according  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  promise,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic ;  and  France  and  Sardinia,  side 
by  side,  were  pressing  upon  the  retreating  forces  of 
Austria.   The  emoluments  of  my  new  post 


fabulous  to  a  ynung  and  briefless  barrister,  such  as  I 
then  was,  and  I  left  my  dreary  chambers  in  Pump 
Court  with  bright  hopes  for  the  future ;  hopes,  how- 
ever, Boon  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground. 

The  Sardinian  head-quarters  were  then  at  Piacenza, 
lately  abandoned  by  the  Auatrians;  and  on  arriving, 
and  applying  for  leave  to  follow  the  march  of  the 
army,  I  met  with  a  peremptory  ref  nsaL  The  ad  j  utant- 
general,  Minghetti,  belonged  to  the  old  Piedmontcso 
nobility,  as  proud  and  unattractive  a  caste,  in  spite 
of  some  sterling  merits,  as  Europe  can  shew.  He  had 
a  hearty  dislike  for  the  press,  and  alau  a  belief,  not 
uncommon  with  military  men  of  the  old  pedantio 
school,  that  a  newspaper  correspondent  was  a  pestilent 
spy  and  mischief-maker,  useless  at  all  times,  and 
often  dangerous.  Therefore,  as  I  had  no  friend  at 
court,  my  humble  request  for  leave  to  remain  with 
the  army  was  bluntly  denied. 

'  Digby  I  Charley,  boy !  don't  you  know  me! '  cried 
a  well-known  voice,  as  I  left  the  presence  of  the 
old  sour-visaged  martinet  almost  heart-broken ; 
and  I  turned  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with 
an  old  friend  of  my  family,  Captain  Griffith 
by  name,  and  one  of  tho  best  fellows 
lie  had  always  been  kind  to  me,  even  when  I 
a  raw  school-boy,  and  he  the  object  of  my  envy 
as  a  real  captain  in  a  red  coat  and  epaulettes.  He 
had  sold  out  of  the  army  years  before,  and  was,  as 
I  knew,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Qreatguu 
newspaper,  a  journal  in  comparison  with  which  the 
newly-launched  Meteor,  on  whose  staff  1  served,  was 
but  as  a  pinnace  to  a  frigate.  4  Well,  Digby,'  said 
Griffith,  putting  his  arm  through  mine,  *  here  I  am, 
Special  to  the  Oreatgun,  pledged  to  pen  a  daily  letter 
for  their  columns  on  the  old  subject— battle  and 
murder — very  much  against  the  will  of  some  of  the 
military  bigwigs  here;  but  the  king  remembered 
me— I  was  here  in  184o\you  know,  and  on  the  staff 
at  No  vara.  But  hey !  Charley,  how  out  of  sorts  you 
seem !    Nothing  wrong  at  home,  I  hope  ? ' 

A  few  words  served  to  explain  matters,  and  the 
honest  fellow  was  sincerely  sorry  for  my  disappoint- 
ment. He  could  not,  however,  intercede  for  me  with 
any  hope  of  success.  La  Marmora  and  other  digni- 
taries were  averse  to  permitting  journalists  to  follow 
the  army;  and  it  was  only  Griffith's  old  services,  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Piedmontese  forces  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  Albert,  backed  by  the  occult  influence  of 
the  Oreatgun  at  Turin,  that  had  procured  for  him 
the  rare  privilege  of  a  free  pass.  There  seemed 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  lwick  to  Pmup  Court  and 
semi-starvation. 

*  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Griffith,'  said  I  bitterly ;  *  I 've 
half  a  mind  to  take  a  musket  in  the  ranks  here,  and 
let  these  Austrian  lieggars  convert  me  into  food  for 
powder.  Perhaps,  if  I  escaped  being  shot,  I  might 
keep  the  Meteor  posted  up  with  news.  I  wish  you 'd 
hide  me  somehow,  or  call  me  your 
anything.' 

Griffith  burst  into  a  laugh.    'Don't  you 
excellent  German  ? '  he  asked. 

'Yes,'  I  said;  'but  why?' 

My  friend  smote  me  kindly  on  the  shoulder. 
'Eureka!  Charles  Digby,  your  fortune  is  made. 
You  ihcdl  stay— not  in  your  own  character,  but  in 
that  of  my  German  courier.  You  can  act  the  part, 
I  know,  for  haven't  I  seen  you  figure  in  private 
theatricals;  and  we'll  get  you  a  disguise,  and  I'll 
send  your  valuable  contributions  to  London,  enclosed 
in  my  own.   Come ;  it's  a  bargain.' 

And  we  positively  carried  this  madcap  plan  into 
execution.  I  had,  like  most  Englishmen,  the  Teutonic 
fair  complexion  and  light  hair;  and  a  false  beard, 
braided  coat,  and  huge  meerschaum  pipe  dangling 
from  my  breast-pocket,  a  Tyrolian  hat,  and  some 
mosaic  jewellery,  converted  me  into  a  very  passablo 
courier.  I  think  old  Minghetti  himself  might  have 
seen  me  without  recognising  me  as  the  young  English 
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Special  who  had  gone  away,  half-crying,  out  of  his 
tent ;  and  I  found  it  easier  than  I  had  supposed  to 
act  the  part  of  a  German.  Aa  for  the  language,  that 
was  indeed  familiar  to  me,  since  I  had  been  a  school- 
boy at  Weimar  and  a  student  at  Heidelberg ;  but 
the  demand  for  the  Deutschland  gutturals  was  scanty 
among  the  Northman-hating  Italians  who  surrounded 
me.  / 

I  lived  at  Griffith's  quarters,  keeping  up  my  r6le  of 
courier,  of  course,  before  company,  but  indemnifying 
myself  by  many  a  hearty  laugh  with  my  supposed 
master,  as  we  sipped  our  wine,  or  smoked  our  cigars, 
over  the  mystification  that  we  were  practising.  My 
letters  were  duly  sent  off  to  London,  enclosed  in 
those  of  Griffith ;  and  the  authorities  were  not  in  the 
least  aware  that  one  of  their  literary  censors  walked 
about  their  camp  in  the  person  of  the  unsuspected, 
tobacco-loving  courier,  whom  Milordo  Griffith,  as 
they  called  him,  chose  to  retain  in  his  service, 

At  the  same  time,  I  found  to.  my  cost  that  a 
German  is  not  very  jiopular  in  Italy.  It  is  true  that 
Karl  Schlotz — the  name  which  I  had  assumed  in  place 
of  my  proper  one  of  Charles  Digby — professed  to  be 
a  Bavarian,  and  no  Austrian  at  alL  The  difference 
between  the  two  nations  was  tacitly  voted  to  be  no 
greater  than  that  between  an  alligator  and  a  crocodile, 
and  I  was  sent  to  Coventry  by  common  consent.  It 
was  an  awkward  position  for  the  correspondent  of 
the  Meteor,  and,  but  for  Griffith's  goocl-nature  in 
supplying  me  with  camp-gossip,  my  daily  budget 
could  scarcely  have  been  sent  to  that  distinguished 
newspaper.  I  was  not,  however,  entirely  dependent 
for  society  on  the  presence  of  my  confederate. 
Griffith  had  introduced^  me  to  some  old  friends  of  his, 
an  Italian  country-gentleman  and  his  daughter,  who 
lived  in  a  villa,  grandiloquently  termed  a  '  palazzo  1 
by  their  humbler  neighbours,  within  [cannon-shot  of 
the  outskirts  of  the  camp.  To  this  family  I  had  been 
introduced,  not  as  Karl  Schlotz,  but  as  Charles 
Digby,  and  I  was  kindly  and  hospitably  made 
welcome  whenever  I  turned  my  steps  that  way, 
which  grew  to  be  very  often  indeed. 

Old  Baron  Bosco,  a  venerable  white-haired  gentle- 
man, who  had  conspired  with  the  Carbonari,  and  ' 
made  war  against  Cardinal  Ruffo  and  the  Bourbons, 
was  a  Neapolitan  noble,  one  of  the  few  Liberals 
belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  Naples.  lie  had 
been  punished  for  his  political  offences  by  confisca-  1 
tion  and  exile,  and  was  then  living  on  the  rents 
of  a  small  estate  which  he  owned  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po.  His  daughter,  whom  the  old  servants  inva- 
riably mentioned  as  Signorina  Lucia,  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  singularly  beautiful,  with 
that  creamy  Italian  complexion,  the  whiteness  of 
which  is  relieved  by  a  faint  glow  of  crimson  in  the 
peach-like  cheek,  and  which  goes  so  well  with  the 
dark  hair  and  burning  dark  eyes — that  could  melt 
sometimes.  A  very  beautiful  girl  was  this  Signorina 
Lucia ;  and  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  I,  a  young 
English  barrister,  more  used  to  musty  law-books  j 
than  to  pretty  faces,  soon  fell  hopelessly  in  love  with 

her. 

Hopeless,  indeed,  did  such  lovo  appear.  Baron 
Bosco,  although  impoverished  and  out  of  favour  with  j 
his  sovereign,  King  Bornba,  was  of  a  proud  old  family, 
that  could  boast  of  great  alliances,  and  claimed  cousin- 
ship  with  princes  and  cardinals.  Lucia,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  was  his  sole  heiress,  and  she  was  certain  | 
to  inherit  at  least  three  farms,  into  which  the  little 
estate  was  divided,  and  the  rents  of  which,  paid  in 
kind,  on  the  mdtairie  plan,  were  equivalent  to  at  least  a 
thousand  a  year— a  competence  in  that  cheap  country. 
Besides,  she  had  a  chance,  as  the  baron  sometimes 
hinted,  of  being  put  into  possession  of  the  confiscated 
Neapolitan  property,  of  very  much  greater  value  than 
the  few  hundred  acres  of  vineyard  and  rice-ground 
near  tho  Po.  It  would  have  needed  some  effrontery 
to  propose  myself,  with  my  salary  from  the  MeUor  for 


a  fortune,  to  a  young  lady  who  had  Colonnas  and 
Dorias  among  her  kith  and  kin. 

And  yet  there  was  one  doorway  left  through  which 
Hope  could  shine  in  upon  me.  Both  the  baron  and 
his  daughter  were  enthusiastic  patriots.  The  sudden 
revival  of  what  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  dream,  the 
aspirations  of  Italy  towards  national  life  and  national 
unity,  had  affected  them  with  a  power  such  as  I  had 
never  before  conceived.  And  indeed  it  was  hard  for 
an  undemonstrative  Englishman,  used  to  take  his 
birthright  of  freedom  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  those  emotional  Southerners, 
stirred  by  the  awakening  of  their  native  country 
from  the  long  frost-bound  sleep  of  lethargy  and 
bondage. 

I  racked  my  brains  to  think  of  some  sudden  and 
brilliant  exploit,  by  which  I  might,  while  rendering 
real  services  to  Italy,  acquire  distinction  for  myself. 

How  Lucia  read  my  thoughts,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
It  may  be  that  a  woman's  quick  perception  of  a 
mans  feelings  gave  her  this  insight  into  my  heart ;  or 
it  is  possible  that  some  unguarded  expression  of  mine 
during  one  of  my  long  conversations  with  her  father, 
who  had  been  one  of  Mu  rat's  officers,  and  spoke  good 
French,  had  been  repeated  by  the  old  baron.  But  at 
anyrate  she  was  aware  of  my  sentiments,  of  my  rash 
hopes,  and  of  my  wish  for  some  opportunity  of  win- 
ning renown  which  she  might  be  induced  to  share 
with  me. 

Lucia's  conduct  was  to  me  an  enigma.  At  one  time, 
she  appeared  to  avoid  me,  and  at  another  she  sought 
my  society,  singing  my  favourite  songs,  playing  my 
pet  tunes,  and  doing  her  best — wicked  young  witch — 
to  fascinate  and  enthral  me.  Once  or  twice,  I  saw 
tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and,  with  the  pardonable 
coxcombry  of  three-and-twenty,  I  drew  tho  flattering 
conclusion,  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  One 
lovely  evening,  just  as  the  moon  began  to  glimmer  on 
the  gray  leaves  of  the  olive-trees  and  the  deep  green 
of  the  maize-fields,  I  told  my  love.  Lucia  and  I  were 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  open  window,  through 
which  the  tufted  roses  and  white  statues  of  the 
terrace  coidd  be  seen.  We  were  not  alone.  Somehow, 
we  seldom  or  never  were  alone,  for  nothing  like  tho 
simple  freedom  of  English  manners  exists  in  Italian 
society ;  but  tho  baron  was  fast  asleep,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  his  deep  arm-chair,  ch«o  to  the  bookshelf,  on 
which  reposed  the  volumes  of  French  and  English 
philosophy  and  history — all  condemned,  no  doubt,  by 
the  papal  censor— in  which  he  delighted. 

Lucia,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  appeared 
to  be  excited  than  pleased  by  my  proposal, 
hand,  when  I  was  permitted  to  take  it  for  a  moment 
in  mine,  was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  she  trembled,  and 
sighed  deeply,  and  was  very  pale  to  look  upon  in  the 
wan  moonlight.  She  did  not  give  a  direct  acceptance  to 
my  suit,  but  said,  after  a  pause,  and  with  a  hesitation 
inexplicable  to  me  at  the  time  :  '  Signor  Carlo  Digby, 
you  say  you  love  me,  and — and  I  can  only  be  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  has  risked  much,  and  done  much  for 
our  suffering  Italy.'  As  she  said  these  last  words, 
her  voice  grew  more  clear  and  full,  and  her  eyes 
shone  like  those  of  a  spirit.  I,  too,  caught  at  second- 
hand the  patriotic  emotion  of  this  Italian  girl,  and 
expressed  myself  eager,  as  indeed  I  was,  to  do  some- 
thing that  should  make  me  worthy  of  her. 

■  If  you  really  mean  this,  signor— if  it  be  not  a 
mere  hp-homage,'  said  Lucia,  looking  me  full  in  the 
face,  *  I  will  point  out  to  you  a  means  by  which  you 
can  render  such  a  service  to  my  struggling  country  as 
will  win  you  the  gratitude  of  every  true  Italian,  and — 

and  give  you— a  right— to  hope '          She  faltered  here, 

but  presently  went  on  to  tell  me,  confidentially,  that 
a  plan  had  been  formed  by  some  friends  of  her  father, 
elderly  men,  whom  I  had  sometimes  met  at  the  palazzo, 
and  who  had  for  the  most  part  a  son  or  other  relative 
in  tho  Sardinian  army — a  plan  which  I  alone,  as  a 
foreigner,  could  execute  with  a  fair  chance  of  l 
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It  seemed  that  among  the  many  Lombard  and 
"Venetian  officers  of  noble  family  •who  had  been  com- 
pelled, in  accordance  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
empire,  to  -wear  the  Kaiser's  uniform,  was  a  certain 
Major  Carrara,  Lucia's  uncle.    He  was,  in  truth,  the 
Count  di  Carrara,  belonging  to  the  Venetian  branch  of 
a  great  historical  family,  but  was  commonly  spoken  of 
by  his  military  designation.    He  was  an  excellent 
o  nicer,  well  read,  experienced,  and  skilled  in  fortifica- 
tion and  the  scientific  operations  of  the  engineer, 
although  at  present  Bcrving  in  a  lancer  regiment. 
This  regiment  was  quartered  at  Treviglio,  in  Austrian 
Lombardy,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Kaiser's  force,  and 
formed  part  of  the  division  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Hoick.    The  major,  like  most  of  the  Italians 
forced  to  do  duty  under  the  banners  of  Austria,  j 
longed  to  throw  off  the  alien  yoke,  and  to  take  his 
place  among  the  advancing  ranks  of  his  countrymen, 
and  he  was  in  communication  with  certain  patriots 
south  of  the  Po,  of  whom  Baron  Bosco  was  one. 

The  plan  was  briefly  this.    Major  Carrara,  with  a 
subaltern  and  some  score  of  troopers,  Italians  like  him- 
self, had  conspired  to  desert  on  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  join  the  combined  armies  of  the  French 
and  Piedmontese.    However,  the  country  being  diffi- 
cult,  teeming  with  troops,  and  intersected  with 
Bwamps  and  rivers,  the  bridges  of  which  were 
guarded,  and  the  causeways  blocked  by  redoubts, 
there  was  great  peril  of  recapture,  unless  an  accurate 
map  or  plan  of  the  district  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  leader  of  the  party.    Such  a  chart  had 
been  prepared,  and  it  was  suggested  that  I,  in  my 
assumed  character  of  Karl  Schlotz,  the  German 
courier,  should  convey  it  to  Major  Carrara.  Forged 
dispatches,  purporting  to  come  from  the  king  of 
Naples,  whose  Austrian  leanings  were  known,  and 
which  were  calculated  to  throw  the  authorities  off 
their  guard,  were  to  furnish  me  with  a  pretext  for 
entering  the  hostile  camp.    I  was  to  escape  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Po  along  with  the  rest,  and 
should  then  have  rendered  such  good  service  as 
would  bridge  over  the  disparity  of  rank  and  fortune 
between  Lucia  and  myself. 

Tempted  by  this  promise,  I  gave  my  assent,  received 
the  forged  dispatches,  the  map,  and  a  note  for  Major 
Carrara,  which  last  I  concealed  in  an  inner  pocket ; 
and  on  the  very  next  night,  I  was  ferried  across  the 
wide  river,  and  provided  with  a  ccde&aa,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  in  which  I  clattered  off  along  the  white  Roman 
road,  northwards.  It  was  a  rash  business.  At  the 
especial  wish,  both  of  the  baron  and  Lucia,  I  had  said 
no  word  of  my  errand  to  Captain  Griffith,  but  had 
merely  told  him  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent  for 
some  days  on  private  business.  Wilfully  shutting 
my  eyes  to  the  danger,  I  pushed  on.  True,  I  was 
now  liable  to  the  punishment  of  a  spy — death,  but  the 
sanguine  nature  of  youth  buoyed  me  up.  Lucia,  in 
case  of  success,  was  to  be  mine,  and  I  made  my  way 
hopefully  towards  Treviglio. 

'  Those,  Herr  Courier,  said  the  orderly  who  guided 
me  from  head-quarters,  '  are  the  barracks  occupied  by 
the  regiment  of  lancers,  -the  Prinz  Eugen  Regiment, 
for  which  your  Honour  was  inquiring.' 

'  Thanks,  comrade ;  I  can  find  my  own  way  now,' 
said  I  in  German,  dropping  a  zicanzvjer  into  the  man's 
hand,  and  I  turned  away.  The  soldier  had  treated 
me  with  considerable  respect,  since  a  state  courier 
was  a  great  man  in  the  eyes  of  a  poor  fellow  like  him- 
self, a  mere  white-coated  pawn  on  the  grand  chess- 
board of  war.  I  had  as  yet  found  all  go  smoothly 
with  me.  I  had  been  permitted  to  pass  the  outposta, 
and  to  enter  the  camp  and  town  of  Treviglio  quite 
freely,  in  my  assumed  character  of  a  messenger  sent 
by  the  Neapolitan  government  My  dispatches  had 
for  the  moment  imposed  upon  Count  Hoick,  the 
Austrian  general  in  command,  who  had  received 
them  in  behalf  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  who  was  to 
them  under  his  own  seal;  and  no  one  had 


doubted  that  Karl  Schlotz,  whose  passport,  thanks  to 
the  care  of  Baron  Bosco' s  ingenious  friends,  was  duly 
made  out,  was  a  Bavarian  in  King  Bomba's  pay, 
running  on  errands  for  which  a  German  was  a  safer 
agent  than  an  Italian.  Most  of  the  troops  were 
under  canvas ;  but  some  old  barracks  outside  the 
town,  in  a  semi-ruinous  state,  but  the  roof  of  whose 
buildings  waa  yet  a  protection  against  the  heavy 
rains,  had  been  assigned  to  the  Prinz  Eugen  Regiment, 
of  which  Major  Carrara  was  an  officer.  A  strip  of 
neglected  common  ground,  strewed  by  heaps  of  rubbish, 
such  as  may  often  be  seen  outside  the  walls  of  a  town 
in  Italy,  had  to  be  crossed  before  I  should  reach  the 
dingy  brick  walls  and  the  gateway  where  a  white- 
plumed  sentinel,  with  his  carbine  on  his  arm,  paced 
slowly  to  and  fro.  My  heart  beat  high  with  hope. 
Hitherto,  all  obstacles  had  seemed  to  vanish  at  a  touch. 
All  was  going  well  with  me. 

'  Halt !  civilian,  your  jiassport ! '  said  a  coarse  voice 
at  my  elbow,  and  I  turned  to  meet  the  inquisitive 
eyes  of  a  sort  of  soldier-policeman,  wearing  the  hybrid 
uniform  of  the  provost-marshal's  guard.  The  man 
spoke  the  rough  Venetian  patois,  hardly  intelligible  to 
me;  and  in  his  ugly  face,  swollen  and  flushed  with 
drink,  I  could  see  an  odd  malicious  expression  blend- 
ing with  the  insolence  habitual  to  an  Austrian  petty 
official. 

•Your  passport,  I  say,  Ingleso  of  evil  fortune!' 
growled  the  military  policeman.  He  was  half  intoxi- 
cated, but  his  eyes  were  keen,  or  perhaps  the  drink 
had  sharpened  his  powers  of  guessing,  for  he  had 
detected  my  English  nationality,  despite  my  meer- 
schaum, my  braided  frock,  my  beard,  and  other  High- 
Dutch  embellishments.  Trembling  inwardly,  I  yet 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  resolved  to 
brazen  it  out. 

*  Inglese  ! '  I  said  with  a  laugh.  *  So  you  take  me 
for  a  milordo,  do  you,  my  friend.  I  wish  I  had  such 
luck.  But  look  here,  siguor  of  the  polizia,  and  see 
what  a  blunder  you  have  made  ; '  and  I  produced  my 
passport,  and  pointed  to  the  name  of  Karl  Schlotz, 
state  courier,  throwing  as  strong  a  German  accent  as 
possible  into  my  indifferent  Italian. 

The  policeman  begged  my  pardon.  He  was  not 
aware,  he  said,  that  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 
king  of  Naples.  He  had  taken  me,  like  a  blind  bat 
as  he  was,  for  an  Englishman ;  and  he  hated  the 
English  ever  since  he  was  a  gondolier  in  Venice,  and 
had  been  sent  to  prison  at  the  instance  of  some 
traveller  of  that  nation,  on  a  charge  of  extorting 
double  fare,  and  drawing  a  knife  to  enforce  its  pay- 
ment. He  had  only  to  apologise,  and — and  to  drink 
my  Excellency's  health,  if  such  was  the  will  of  my 
Magnificence,  he  added  fawningly.  I  gave  the  rogue 
some  small  coin,  and  thus  got  rid  of  him  ;  none  the 
less  glad  to  do  so,  as  there  was  still  a  queer  look  of 
cunning  about  the  fellow's  leering  face,  as  if  he  only 
half  believed  my  story,  plausible  though  it  might  be. 
I  parted  from  him,  however,  satisfied  with  the  idea 
that  a  few  more  bumpers  of  the  heady  Lombard  wine 
would  wash  away  from  his  bemnddled  brain  all 
remembrance  of  Karl  Schlotz,  the  Bavarian  courier. 

It  was  not  until  I  drew  near  the  barrack- gate  that  I 
felt  in  an  inner  pocket  of  my  braided  coat  for  the 
letter  which  I  was  to  deliver  along  with  the  plan  to 
Major  Carrara.  The  map  was  still  safe  in  its  hiding- 
place,  but  the  note  was  gone — dropped,  as  I  could  not 
but  fancy,  when  I  took  from  the  same  pocket  a  hand- 
ful of  shabby  Austrian  soldi,  the  drink-money  that  I 
had  given  to  the  knavish  policeman  a  few  minutes 
ago.  The  man  waa  now  quite  out  of  sight;  and  when 
I  hurried  back  across  the  waste  to  the  Bpot  where  I 
had  met  with  him,  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  lost 
letter.  Had  he  picked  it  up!  and  if  so,  would  ho 
understand  its  purport  well  enough  to  compromise 
my  safety  ?  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  comforted  myself 
with  the  reflection,  that  I  might  very  likely  have  lost 
the  paper  elsewhere,  and  that  my  late  acquaintance 
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was  moet  likely  too  illiterate  to  wade  through  a 
letter  written  in  good  Tuscan,  even  if  ho  had  it 
iu  his  possession,  which  was  a  mere  matter  of 

conjecture. 

I  was  admitted  into  the  barracks  without  difficulty 
on  the  mention  of  Major  Carrara's  name,  and  was  at 
once  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  that  officer,  whom 
[  found  in  undress  uniform,  standing  at  the  open 
window,  watching  the  troopers  as  they  groomed  their 
fane  Hungarian  horses  in  the  grass-grown  courtyard 
below.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  a  hale,  elderly 
warrior,  perhaps  a  little  bald  and  grizzled ;  but  to  my 
surprise,  1  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  dashing, 
soldierly  fellow  of  eight-and-twenty,  or  thirty  at  the 
most,  without  a  lino  of  white  to  mar  his  clustering 
black  curls,  with  bright  bold  eyes,  and  a  very  winning 
smile.  And  this  was  Lucia's  uncle.  It  was  very  odd  ! 
The  major  received  me  affably  enough ;  but  before  I 
could  state  my  errand,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  the  adjutant  or  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment 
came  in  with  an  armful  of  papers,  to  make  his  report. 
A  good  deal  of  routine  had  to  be  transacted  before  the 
stiff  old  automaton  of  a  German  non-commissioned 
officer  made  his  military  salute,  pivoted  on  his  heel, 
and  marched  clanking  down  the  stone  stairs;  and 
during  all  this  time  the  major  and  I  cast  occasional 
glances  at  one  another  with  some  curiosity. 

When  at  length  we  were  left  alone,  a  few  words 
sufficed  to  explain  who  and  what  I  was ;  and  at  the 
first  mention  of  Baron  Bos  cos  name,  the  major  came 
across  and  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  thanking 
me  warmly  for  the  kindness  that  had  prompted  mo  to 
take  so  dangerous  a  task  upon  myself. 

'For  an  Italian,  it  would  matter  less,'  ho  said 
frankly;  'we  all  owe  our  lives  to  the  good  cause. 
But  you,  Signor  Digby,  are  an  Englishman,  and  how 
shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  what  you  have  done ! ' 
He  wrung  my  hand  hard  again,  while  I  looked  at  him 
puzzled. 

4  And  have  yon  no  letter  for  me — besides  the  map, 
I  mean?'  he  asked;  'no  scrap  of  her  dear  hand- 
writing ?   It  is  long  since  I  saw  it.' 
'  To  whom,  sir,  do  you  allude  V  I  asked  in  my  turn, 


rny  pulses  beating  wildly,  as  a  new  and  ghastly  light 
seemed  to  break  in  upon  me.  It  was  for  the  major 
now  to  look  at  me  with  polite  wonder. 


To  whom,  signor,  could  I  allude,  but  to  my  darling 
wife— Lucia  mia  earistima— whose  presence  you  have 
lately  left.' 

I  think  Major  Carrara  said  more,  but  I  heard  him 
not.  The  hot  blood  was  boiling  and  surging  through 
the  swollen  veins  in  my  temples ;  there  was  a  roaring 
in  my  ears,  and  I  staggered,  sick  and  stunned,  against 
the  wall,  and  was  dead  to  everything  but  the  dull 
weight  of  crushing  misery  that  had  come  upon  me  so 
suddenly.  His  wife  !  Lucia  his  wife !  ana  I — what 
was  I? — a  dupe,  a  poor  deceived  wretch,  who  had 
been  tricked  by  an  artful  woman  into  doing  her 
behests,  at  the  price,  perhaps,  of  his  own  life ! 

1  Good  heavens,  signor,  you  are  ill— too  much 
fatigue,  and  the  hot  sun,  perhaps/  said  Carrara,  with 
30od-natured  sympathy,  as  he  loosened  my  cravat, 
uid  thrust  me  into  the  most  comfortable  of  the 
eathern  arm-chairs.   '  I  am  very  sorry  for  this.' 

Even  in  that  moment  of  agony,  I  could  do  justice  to 
ny  unconscious  rival.  Evidently,  he  knew  nothing 
>f  the  subterfuge  of  which  I  was  the  victim— nothing 
>f  my  rash  love  for  Lucia,  in  the  firm  belief  which  I 
•ntertained  of  her  being  unwedded  and  unbetrothed ; 
lothing  of  her  mock  acceptance  of  my  suit.  No.  The 
tratagem  was  none  of  his;  but  Lucia — false,  cruel 

  A  knocking  at  the  door  cut  short  my  reverie. 

Chen  the  door  opened,  revealiug  several  men  in  the 
mi  form  of  the  provost's  guard.  My  half-tipsy  friend 
iras  at  their  head. 

*  Here  is  the  spy ! '  he  cried ;  and  rough  hands  were 
tid  on  me  at  once,  while  I  was  gruffly  bidden  to  con- 
id  er  myself  under  arrest.    Still  benumbed  by  tho 


Bhock  of  the  recent  discovery,  I  made  no  attempt  to 
assert  my  innocence,  but  allowed  myself  to  be  led  otl, 
passive  as  a  sheep  in  the  hands  of  the  butcher.  Major 
Carrara  remonstrated,  but  the  sergeant  in  charge  of 
the  party  shook  his  head.  4  Orders  must  be  obeyed, 
Hcrr  Major.  Count  Hoick  intends  personally  to  pre- 
side over  the  interrogatory  of  the  prisoner.  Bring 
him  along  smartly,  men  ! ' 

And  back  to  the  camp  I  was  dragged,  hooted  by  a 
horde  of  the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  that  always 
8 warm  around  an  army,  and  stared  at,  with  a  dull 
curiosity,  by  every  naxen-moustached  detachment 
that  passed  by,  with  shouldered  muskcta  and  in 
heavy  marching-order. 

Lieutenant-general  Count  Hoick,  a  fine  type  of  the 
Austrian  veteran,  florid,  stout,  and  resolute,  with 
cold  blue  eyes,  and  drooping  gray  moustache,  sat  at 
the  head  of  a  green-covered  table,  at  which  several 
other  officers  were  seated,  There  were  writing- 
materials  before  the  general,  and  tho  tent  was  crowded 
with  captains,  majors,  and  subalterns,  who  had 
hurried  to  head-quarters  on  hearing  the  rumour  that  a 
spy  had  been  caught. 

4  Clear  the  tent/  was  tho  order,  as  I  was  brought  in 
between  two  of  the  provost's  men,  followed  by  the 
others.  4  Be  pleased  to  retire,  gentlemen,  all  except 
the  members  of  the  court,'  said  Count  Hoick ;  and  the 
sj>ectators  withdrew.  'Now  bring  forward  the 
prisoner.' 

I  was  led  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  tho  interro- 
gatory at  once  began. 

The  ex -gondolier  glibly  deposed  that  he,  Lnigi 
Staoco,  of  the  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic  service, 
police  department,  attached  to  the  army,  had  met  the 
prisoner  near  the  barracks  of  the  Prinz  En  gen 
Regiment,  and  had  at  once  known  him  for  an  English- 
man ;  that  the  prisoner,  on  being  asked  for  his  pass- 
port, had  exhibited  one  declaring  him  to  be  a 
Bavarian ;  and  that  he  had  picked  up  a  letter  that 
had  fallen  from  the  prisoners  pocket,  which  letter 
was  before  the  court. — I  was  searched,  and  the  map 
of  the  country,  with  the  position  of  every  ford  and 
fieldwork  marked  upon  it,  was  taken  from  me,  and 
given  to  tho  president.  This  map,  but  for  the 
accident  of  the  major's  allusion  to  Lucia  as  his  wife, 
would  have  been  in  his  possession,  not  in  mine;  but  as 
it  was,  I  had  omitted  to  hand  it  to  him,  and  this 
damnatory  piece  of  evidence  was  found  upon  my 
person. 

Browbeaten,  threatened,  and  tormented  with 
incessant  questions,  I  admitted  myself  to  be  the 
English  Charles  Digby,  barrister-at-law,  and  news- 
paper correspondent,  instead  of  Karl  Schlotz,  the 
courier.  Nor  did  I  rebut  the  accusation  of  carrying 
fictitious  dispatches.  But  I  refused  to  say  one  word 
that  could  throw  a  light  on  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  '  conspiracy.' 

'  Fetch  Major  Carrara  here.  Take  a  guard.  Put 
him  under  arrest,  and  bring  him  before  the  court 
instantly,'  said  the  general,  knitting  his  brows;  and 
an  officer  at  once  obeyed.  There  was  a  long  pause, 
and  then  a  distant  crackling  fire  of  musketry,  and 
presently  in  rushed  the  officer  to  whom  the  count's 
directions  had  been  given.  '  They  are  off — deserted — 
gone ! '  he  gasped  out,  breathless  and  excited.  '  My 
people  fired  at  them  as  they  crossed  the  bridge,  but 
the  range  was  too  groat'  And  it  appeared  that 
Major  Carrara,  with  a  lieutenant  and  ten  troopers, 
having  hastily  saddled  their  horses,  had  left  their 
harracks,  riding  down  an  infantry  picket  that  guarded 
the  causeway,  and  had  galloped  off  towards  the  river 
Adda  and  the  frontier,  hotly  chased  by  a  portion  of 
their  own  regiment,  under  the  command  of  a  German 
rittmeistar.  Their  intention  was  evidently  to  reach 
the  Piedmontese  army. 

Such  intoUigence  was  not  likely  to  inspire  a  court- 
martial  with  feelings  of  lenity;  and  after  a  very  brief 
consultation,  Charles  Digby,  British  subject,  was 
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found  guilty  on  all  the  counts  of  the  accusation.  The 
sentence  was  death.  I  was  to  be  shot  by  a  platoon  of 
grenadiers,  in  the  piazza  of  Treviglio,  at  daybreak  of 
the  next  morning. 

I  could  not  help  wondering,  as  I  sat,  passive,  in  the 
hut  which  did  duty  for  a  prison,  with  a  sentinel  at 
the  door,  and  two  soldiers  lounging  and  smoking 
their  cigars  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  not  more  power- 
fully affected  by  my  sentence  than  was  the  case.  But 
probably  the  shock  of  Lucia's  treachery,  the  cruel 
trifling  with  my  affections,  the  bitter  pain  that  I  had 
undergone,  had  dulled  my  nerves,  and  rendered  them 
almost  insensible  to  the  frightful  doom  that  awaited 
rae,  I  was  not  ill-treated.  No  one  annoyed  me, 
either  by  harshness  or  unfeeling  inquisitiveness.  My 
guardians  rej>eatedly  offered  me  food  and  wine,  and 
they  conversed  together  in  low  tones,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  me.  Towards  evening,  an  officer  came  to  ask 
if  I  would  wish  to  see  a  priest.  4  The  general  desired 
me  to  inquire,'  he  said,  with  a  shrug,  as  he  buckled  on 
Ids  sabre  afresh ;  *  though  we  knew  you  islanders  to 
be  heretics.  I  will  give  orders  for  a  bed  to  be  pre- 
pared for  you.  You  had  better  take  some  refresh- 
ment, and  then  lie  down  for  a  few  hours.  Tou  will 
not  be  disturbed  till  dawn  to-morrow.'  So  he  wished 
me  buona  notU,  civilly  enough,  and  left  me. 

To-morrow  I  It  was  sunset  by  this  time,  the  last 
sunset  I  was  ever  to  see,  and  I  remember  gazing  with 
a  childlike  curiosity  on  the  blaze  of  crimson  colour 
sinking  to  westward.  I  was  to  die  as  soon  as  that 
sun  should  rise  again.  But  still,  if  I  pitied  myself,  it 
was  rather  as  if  I  were  some  one  else,  and  the  Charles 
Digby  who  was  to  be  shot  to  death  in  the  public 
square  of  Treviglio  was  quite  a  different  person.  My 
mind  was  very  sad  and  weary,  and  the  coming  of  the 
King  of  Terrors  did  not  scare  me,  as  I  had  once 
dreamed  that  it  would  do.  There  was  now  no  living 
soul  in  England  who  would  mourn  for  me  more  deeply 
than  with  such  slight  regret  as  is  conveyed  by  the 
4  Poor  fellow ! '  with  which  those  who  had  known  me 
would  receive  the  tidings  of  my  fate.  Unloved, 
uncared  for,  I  should  be  better  Bpared  than  those 
whose  place  in  the  world  could  be  less  easily  filled. 
And  no  repining  could  avail  ;  the  sentence  of  the 
court  was  certain  to  be  executed  to  the  letter.  I  lay 
down,  after  a  while,  on  the  straw  mattress  that  had 
been  brought  in  for  my  use,  and  fell  asleep  like  a 
tired  child. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  storm  of  sounds,  loud,  con- 
fused, and  deafening,  and  was  immediately  conscious 
of  a  bright  light,  red  and  angry,  that  gushed  through 
the  open  doorway  of  the  hut,  where  now  no  sentinel 
stood,  as  had  been  the  case  when  I  closed  my  eyes. 
What  might  this  portend  ?  For  an  instant  I  fancied 
that  it  was  already  morning,  and  that  I  was  to  be 
immediately  led  out  to  die,  but  the  glow  of  ruddy 
light  was  not  such  as  the  sun  yields,  while  it  was 
plainly  no  elemental  tempest  that  raged  and  roared 
around  me.  My  heart  bounded  wildly  as  I  recog- 
nised the  crash  of  cannon  rapidly  discharged,  boom 
after  boom,  shot  after  shot,  mingled  with  a  rattling 
and  continual  discharge  of  musketry,  the  tramp  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  the  hoarse  hurrah  of  many  voices. 
I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow,  and  looked  around.  I 
was  alone.  The  soldiers  who  guarded  me  were  gone. 
What  had  happened?  That  a  combat  was  going  on, 
I  felt  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not  for  several  moments 
that  a  thought  of  rescue  or  escape  broke  in  upon  my 
wearied  mind. 

1  Viva  Garibaldi,  viva,  vita  ! — huzza  for  Italy ! ' 
cried  a  score  of  ringing  Italian  voices  within  pistol- 
range,  and  mingled,  with  these  shouts  were  several 
muskct-shotfl. 

'Where  is  the  English  prisoner?  Tho  Austrian 
cut- throats  havo  not  murdered  him,  surely  ?'  exclaimed 
some  ono  without ;  and  by  the  bright  light  I  could  see 
a  party  of  young  men,  wearing  the  red  shirt  and  felt 
hat  of  the  volunteers,  come  crowding  into  the  hut 


'  Here  he  is  ! '  they  shouted  as  I  mechanically 
moved  forward  to  meet  them ;  and  in  a  moment  more 
I  was  outside  the  hut,  the  centre  of  a  throng  of  the 
Kedshirts,  who  jostled  one  another  in  their  eagerness 
to  shake  hands,  and  congratulate  me  on  my  safety. 

I  looked  around,  bewildered.  The  Austrian  camp 
was  in  names.  The  ruddy  light  that  had  awakened 
me  proceeded  from  the  burning  tents  and  huts  that 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  assailants,  whose  night- 
attack  had  been  an  effectual  surprise.  The  heavy 
firing  from  the  town  of  Treviglio,  whence  the  artillery 
thundered,  and  where  the  main  body,  under  Count 
Hoick,  obstinately  held  out  against  the  Italians,  proved 
that  the  battle  was  not  over ;  but  three  regiments  had 
given  way  in  sudden  panic  at  the  onslaught  of  the 
Garibaldiana,  and  the  burning  camp  was  an  evidence 
of  at  least  a  partial  victory. 

'Major  Carrara,  whom  we  met  on  our  advance, 
begged  of  us  to  bring  you  off  if  iwssible,'  said  a  tall, 
young  fellow,  with  a  sergeant's  chevrons  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  mud-stained  red  blouse  ;  'and  the  general 
gave  us  special  orders  to  find  you  out. — Ah!  there 
goes  the  bugle,  sounding  the  retreat.  I  thought  as 
much.  This  is  only  a  reconnaissance,  you  know ; 
but  we  Bhall  beat  up  old  Hoick's  quarters  to  more 
purpose  when  the  French  are  ready — per  Baccho  ! 1 

It  was  true.  The  signal  to  fall  back  was  given, 
and  I  was  borne  away,  hardly  able  to  realise  tho 
truth,  in  the  retreating  column  of  my  rescuers.  We 
recrossed  the  Adda  and  the  Po  unpursued,  and 
reached  Piacenza  in  safety,  as  Major  Carrara  and  tho 
deserters  had  done  several  hours  before  us. 

My  first  act,  on  getting  safely  back  to  Griffith's 
quarters,  was  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the  Meteor,  and 
resign  my  post  as  Special  Correspondent;  my  next  to 
engage  a  seat  in  the  diligence  for  Leghorn,  whence  I 
proceeded  by  sea  to  Marseille,  and  so  by  railway 
Londonwards.  Lucia  I  never  saw  again  ;  out  years 
have  not  healed  the  smart  of  that  old  wound,  which 
will  rankle  for  ever  in  my  heart. 

And  Mr  Robinson  sighed  as  though  it  was  doing 
it.  Perhaps  we  were  all  impressed  with  this  narra- 
tive of  bis  desolation ;  but  at  all  events  silence 
once  more  settled  down  upon  us  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  How  long  it  might  have  lasted 
I  know  not,  had  not  an  unlucky  guide  or  porter, 
in  performing  some  unaccountable  manoeuvre, 
pushed  a  knapsack  off  the  table,  which  fell  with  a 
fieavy  bang  upon  the  toes  of  the  miserable  Brown. 
A  howl  of  anguish  relieved  his  feelings,  and  pointed 
him  out  as  the  next  entertainer  of  the  company. 
He  accordingly  launched  into  his  story. 

OUR  BRUSH  WITH  THE  PIRATES. 

'I  well  remember  with  what  glee  I  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  berth  at  Hong-kong,  and  the  chance  of 
escape  from  tho  monotonous  humdrum  of  Mincing 
Lane.  However,  when  I  arrived  there,  and  tho 
novelty  had  worn  off,  I  found  that  work  was  pretty 
much  the  same  in  both  places;  tho  only  difference 
being,  that  here  you  post  books  in  a  black  broad- 
cloth coat,  and  there  in  a  white  jean  suit. 

'  Old  Gribble,  tho  working- partner  of  our  firm,  was 
a  good  sort  of  fellow,  and,  so  long  as  his  clerks  stuck 
to  business,  would  try  to  make  them  comfortable.  I 
was  rather  a  favourite  with  him,  and,  in  consequence, 
got  introduced  to  some  very  pleasant  English 
society  in  Victoria.  One  morning  he  sent  for  me  into 
his  private  sanctum,  and  opened  fire  by  compliment- 
ing me  on  my  steadiness  and  attention,  Ac  Another 
fifty,  thought  I.  "  We  have  decided,"  he  continued, 
"  on  chartering  the  Dawn  of  Morning  (an  American 
clipper-bark  lying  in  the  harbour),  sending  her  up  to 
Shang-hac  direct,  and  trading  her  home ;  and  having 
every  confidence  in  your  discretion  and  fidelity,  we 
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intend  you  to  go  in  her  as  supercargo."  Of  course,  I 
accepted  the  offer.  44  Well,"  continued  he,  "  I  expect 
the  skipper  here  every  moment,  and  you  can  settle 
details  between  you."  As  he  finished,  in  walked  Cap- 
tain Hiram  Washburn,  a  tall,  gentlemanly  Virginian, 
withont  any  of  the  conventional  Yankeeisms  about 
him.  I  liked  his  ways  and  manner,  and  freight-matters 
were  soon  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  ; 
indeed,  the  skipper  was  so  pleased,  that  ho  gave  me 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel,  which  I 
accepted.  After  dinner,  we  went  on  board  tho  Daxcn. 
I  found  her  a  line  vessel,  flush  fore  and  aft,  without 
the  deck-house  that  usually  encumbers  American 
ships,  and  carrying  three  small  guns,  one,  apparently 
a  nine-pounder,  aft,  and  two  sixes  forward,  manned 
by  Bombay  Clashics  and  Chinamen,  the  mate  and 
carpenter  only  being  Europeans. 

'  We  were  soon  loaded,  and  ready  for  sea.  I  saw 
my  traps  safely  on  board,  and  went  ashore  to  receive 
final  instructions.  I  had  bidden  Gribblc  good-bye, 
and  was  leaving,  when,  calling  me  back,  ne  said : 
*'  Oh,  by  the  by,  Mr  Frederick,  a  gentleman  will  go  as 
a  passenger  with  you :  I  have  sent  him  on  board  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Captain  Washburn.  He 
will  be  company  for  you.  I  forget  his  name ;  he 
came  in  a  hurry,  but  with  very  good  credentials,  or  I 
should  not  have  given  him  a  passage."  I  felt  rather 
surprised  at  not  hearing  anything  about  this  passenger 
till  the  last  moment,  and  hastened  on  board  to 
acquaint  Captain  Washburn  with  the  news. 

*  Tho  Dawn  was  fast  tripping  her  anchor  as  I  got 
on  board,  and  the  skipper  was  as  amiable  as  skippers 
generally  are  going  out  of  harbour.  "Passenger?" 
said  he,  when  I  mentioned  the  fact.  "  O  yes,  I 've 
seen  him  ;  he 's  below ;  quite  at  home.  I  can  see 
through  it  all :  you  're  here  to  check  me,  and  he 's 
here  to  check  both  of  us.  Yes,  sir ; "  whereupon  he 
turned  away  to  start  the  Chinamen  hauling  a  warp. 

'  I  went  below,  and  found  the  passenger  sitting  in 
the  cabin  reading.  He  rose  as  I  entered,  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  Mr  Penfold,  saying  that  urgent 
business  called  him  to  Shang-hao,  and  that  hearing 
the  Daim  was  a  noted  clipper,  he  had  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  her  sailing ;  hoped  we  should 
be  good  friends,  Itc.  :  to  all  of  which,  recollecting  the 
skipper  s  words,  I  simply  returned  some  common-place 
remark,  and  pleading  business,  retired  to  my  little 
cabin  to  read  over  my  written  instructions.  Mr  Pas- 
senger, however,  did  not  seem  very  dull,  for  I  could 
hear  him  rattling  away  in  Bengalee  with  Bandanny, 
the  native  steward,  who  was  literally  screaming  with 
laughter  at  his  remarks,  whatever  they  might  be. 

4  Well,  we  got  to  sea  all  right,  and  though,  of  course, 
we  had  our  meals  together,  both  the  skipper  and  I 
kept  Mr  Penfold  at  arm's-length;  not  that  he  seemed 
to  care  a  bit,  for  he  would  chat  for  hours  with  the 
Seraing  and  Tindal  of  the  Clashies,  patter  Canton 
English  with  the  old  Chinese  pilot ;  and,  in  fact,  was 
become  a  general  favourite  everywhere,  except  in  tho 
cabin.  At  last,  even  the  skipper  and  I  began  to  thaw. 

4  We  had  been  ont  five  days,  when  the  wind  fell,  and 
we  were  all  but  becalmed.  A  large  lorcha  that  came 
out  of  harbour  with  us  was  the  only  vessel  in  sight, 
and  she  had  been  apparently  steering  our  course  since 
we  left  Hong-kong.  At  sundown,  a  breeze  spaang  up, 
and  we  made  some  headway  during  the  night ;  but 
with  the  morning  down  went  the  wind,  and  there 
was  the  lorcha  following  us  still.  This  looked  sus- 
picious. What  could  she  be  dogging  us  for  ?  I  began 
to  think  of  Chinese  pirates,  and  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able ;  and  my  feelings  were  not  improved  by  Mr 
Penfold,  after  he  had  been  peering  through  his  glass 
at  the  lorcha  for  more  than  an  hour,  saying  to  the 
skipper:  "Captain  Washburn,  will  you  favour  me 
with  five  minutes'  conversation  below?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  captain,  stiff  as 
buckram  ;  and  down  the  companion  they  both  went. 

•  Something  was  wrong,  that  was  evident  I  walked 


aft  to  the  old  pilot  who  was  steering,  and  said  to  him  : 
"What  you  think  that  lorcha,  eh,  Johnny?"  His 
reply  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  me,  for,  said  be, 
in  his  pretty  jargon  :  4  Me  tinkee  lorcha  number  one 
pieccy  pirate ;  come  board  barkee ;  makee  muchee 
pigeon  so ; "  the  "so"  l>eing  a  semicircular  movement 
of  the  left  hand  across  his  neck,  unmistakably  sugges- 
tive of  throat-cutting.  I  called  him  an  old  humbug ; 
and  went  to  the  Seraing,  who  was  half-a-dozen  rattlins? 
up  the  main  rigging,  intently  watching  the  lorcha' s 
movements. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Seraing  ?"  said  I. 

"Nay  hi  cha,  sahib"  (No  good,  sir),  said  he: 
"think  hurra  dacoit"  (great  thief).  And  it  was 
evident  his  opinion  was  snared  by  the  crew,  for  they 
were  gathering  in  knots  about  the  deck,  scrutinising 
the  stranger  who  followed  us  with  such  pertinacity. 

'At  daybreak,  we  had  rounded  a  projecting  head- 
land, and  were  crossing  a  large  bay  called,  I 
think,  Hang-how.  Every  stitch  of  canvas  was 
spread,  but  the  calm  still  continued,  and  the  current 
or  tide  was  carrying  us  further  and  further  into  the 
bight  of  the  bay.  Not  a  sail  was  in  sight  save 
the  lorcha,  and  Bho  stuck  to  us  like  grim  death. 
Before  I  go  any  further,  I  had  better  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  "  lorcha."  It  is  a  country- built 
craft  of  immense  beam,  with  overhanging  stem  and 
stern,  so  built  as  to  draw  most  water  amidships ;  fitted 
I  with  a  powerful  rudder,  and  having  from  three  to 
|  six  masts,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  The 
fore  and  mizzen  masts  are  not  raked  aft  like  ours,  but 
the  fore-mast  rakes  forward  over  tho  bows,  and  the 
mizzen  aft  over  the  stern.  To  European  eyes,  this 
gives  them  an  untidy,  lubberly  look,  but  I  believe  the 
fashion  is  the  correct  one.  They  carry  on  each  mast 
one  huge  fore-and-aft  sail,  cut  something  like  a  big  lug, 
without  a  boom,  but  with  very  many  bamboos  in  them. 
These  bamboos  run  on  the  mast  with  a  hoop  and  lacing, 
and  have  each  a  small  sheet  There  are  no  reef -points, 
and  if  they  want  to  shorten  sail,  it  is  just  haul  up  or 
lower  away,  and  tho  sail  furls  up  like  an  umbrella. 
They  sail  liko  witches,  and  care  nothing  for  weather. 

4 1  was  about  speaking  to  Mr  Nielsen,  the  mate, 
when  the  skipper  and  Mr  Penfold  made  their  appear- 
ance on  deck,  and  beckoned  both  my  companions 
and  myself  aft. 

"  Mr  Frederick,  Mr  Nielsen,"  said  the  captain,  "  of 
course,  yon  have  noticed  the  way  this  infernal  lorcha 
has  been  dogging  us  for  the  last  four  days.  Now,  it 
can't  be  for  any  good.  H  this  calm  continues,  wc  shall 
be  embayed,  and  the  current  will  drift  us  into  some 
pirate's  den  or  another.  Mr  Penfold  has  suggested  a 
plan  to  me,  which  affords  the  only  chance  of  escape, 
and  which  I  intend  to  follow.  I  must  therefore  rely 
on  your  assistance." 

44  But,"  said  I,  "  how  do  you  know  the  lorcha  is  a 
pirate  ?   At  present  Bho  appears  harmless  enough." 

44  Wait  a  little,  young  gentleman,"  observed  our 
passenger;  "  and  if  she  does  not  shew  her  teeth,  I'm  a 
Dutchman. — In  the  meantime.  Captain  Washburn, 
what  arms  have  you  on  board  ?  and  what  food  for 
these  barkers  ?"  patting  the  44  nine"  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  anticipated  your  question,  Mr  Penfold,"  replied 
tho  skipper,  44  and  here  comes  Chips  with  a  report" 

•  Chips,  our  carpenter,  was  an  old  man-of-war 'a-man, 
now,  it  appeared,  to  be  promoted  to  gunner's  rank. 

44  Eight  muskets  and  bayonets,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
44  twelve  cutlaaAes,  nine  pikes,  six  pistols— four  rounds 
of  shot  for  the  nine,  and  twelve  of  grape  for  the 
and  little  enough,  too." 

44 1  expect,"  said  our  passenger,  "  it  will  be 
than  enough,  if  we  have  to  use  them.  I  do  not  think 
there 's  much  pluck  in  John  Chinaman.  The  Clashies 
may  fight  if  they  are  led  ;  however,  it  has  not  come 
to  that  yet  Bnt  here  comes  a  breeze,  and  with  it  a 
hope  of  escape." 

4  As  he  spoke,  I  felt  a  faint  breath  of  air  coming 
from  the  land,  and  saw  flying  cats-paws  rippling  the 
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glassy  surface  of  the  sea.  Soon  a  Bteady  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  the  lofty  sky-sails  and  royals  that  had 
been  idly  flapping  against  the  masts,  began  to  belly 
out,  and  the  bark  slowly  forged  her  way  out  to  sea 
again. 

4  There  seemed  to  be  qaite  a  different  understanding 
now  between  Mr  Penfold  and  the  skipper ;  indeed,  an 
amount  of  deference  was  perceptible  in  the  latter  that 
I  could  not  quite  understand.  They  were  standing 
aide  by  side,  intently  scanning  the  lorcha,  when, 
closing  his  glass,  Mr  Penfold  turned  to  me,  and  said 
in  an  explanatory  tone :  "  You  see,  sir,  that  this 
breeze  will  only  last  till  sunset — 4  sun  down,  wind 
down  ;'  but  the  barometer  has  been  falling  all  day, 
and  if  we  can  get  clear  of  this  bay  before  the  gale  I 
expect  sets  in,  we  will  shew  that  skulking  thief  a 
clean  pair  of  heels." 

4  We  were  now  about  a  mile  ahead  of  the  lorcha, 
and  rapidly  increasing  our  distance,  when  the  captain, 
who  was  still  carefully  watching  her,  suddenly  cried  : 
44  Mr  Penfold,  they  are  awfully  busy  on  board  yonder." 
As  he  spoke,  up  came  the  head  of  the  lorcha  to  the 
wind,  a  puff  of  smoke  burst  from  her  side,  and  we 
beard  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  shot  passing  over  us. 

44  Wide,"  said  Mr  Penfold,  as  coolly  as  if  he  were 
cricketing  ;  44  and  I  think,  Mr  Frederick,  that  settles 
your  doubts  as  to  the  peaceable  intentions  of  our 
follower.  Here  is  further  proof,  if  you  are  still  incredu- 
lous ; "  and  another  pun  of  smoke  left  her  aide, 
whilst  again  we  heard  the  hurtling  of  a  shot. 

44  That  fellow  is  a  bad  gunner,"  said  our  passenger, 
"  or  the  shot  is  too  small  for  the  gun.  With  your 
permission,  Captain  Washburn,  I  will  make  a  few 
arrangements  to  have  some  conversation,  in  my  way, 
with  that  noisy  gentleman ;  but  do  not  let  me  pre- 
vent your  returning  his  compliments,  if  you  wish  it 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  your  messages  may 
have  more  effect  if  you  delay  for  a  short  time;"  and 
so  saying,  he  went  below. 

44 1  shall  take  your  advice,  sir,"  replied  the  skipper ; 
44  and,"  continued  he, 44  Mr  Nielsen,  give  the  hands  some 
work ;  they  will  go  mad  with  fright  if  you  let  them 
alone.    Do  but  look,  sir,  at  those  fools  of  Chinamen." 

4  We  turned  at  the  words,  and  truly  the  scene  for- 
ward was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The  Chinese 
had  brought  out  their  idol,  and  rigged  up  a  joss- 
house  on  the  capstan-head.  Gilt-paper  and  joss- 
stick  were  being  burned  in  profusion ;  whilst  at  short 
intervals,  the  wnole  of  them  would  reverently 44  Chin, 
Chin,"  and  shout  what  I  fancied  to  be  a  request  for 
deliveranco  from  pirates  in  general,  and  this  present 
pirate  in  particular.  The  Clashies,  all  Mussulmans 
and  devout  followers  of  the  Prophet,  looked  on  in 
disgust ;  whilst  the  cook,  a  fine  American  negro,  born 
on  the  Washburn  plantation,  and  who,  I  believe, 
almost  idolised  44  Cappen  Hiram,"  was  audibly  pitying 
the  poor  benighted  niggers.  But  a  few  short,  sharp 
orders  from  the  mate  soon  put  an  end  to  the  foolery  ; 
and  presently  all  hands  were  busily  employed  trim- 
ming and  shortening  sails. 

44  Mr  Frederick,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  handing  me 
his  glass,  44  that  piratical  rascal  means  to  board  us,  I 
guess:  ho  has  sweeps  out,  and  is  getting  ready. his 
stink -pots." 

4 1  took  the  glass,  and  saw,  sure  enough,  that  six  or 
seven  long  sweeps  were  out  each  side  of  the  lorcha, 
each  sweep  being  manned  by  at  least  ten  men,  whose 
united  efforts  were  sending  her  through  the  water  at 
twice  our  rate.  Another  gang  were  busily  carrying 
packages  into  the  fore-top,  or  rather  into  the  bamboo 
staging  which  served  for  a  top,  and  there  piling  them 
in  a  heap 

"What  is  that  being  carried  into  the  fore-top, 
Captain  Washburn?"  said  L 

"Those,  sir,"  he  replied,  "are  stink-pots,  or  hand- 
shells,  which  the  pirate  intends  to  throw  on  our  deck 
before  boarding.  They  use  two  descriptions,  both 
thick,  hollow,  earthenware  vessels:  the  one  filled 


with  powder  and  nameless  abominations,  which  emits 
an  unbearable  stench  and  smoke,  and  so  clears  a 
deck  by  driving  the  people  overboard  or  below  j  the 
other,  bursting  like  an  ordinary  shell,  throws  out  a 
shower  of  stuff  similar  to  the  old  Greek-fire,  burning 
through  skin  and  flesh  to  the  bone.  Water  does  not 
act  on  it,  and  I  believe  that,  once  alight,  it  cannot 
be  extinguished.  But  here  comes  Mr  Penfold,  who 
will,  I  hope,  shortly  teach  these  gentlemen  the  proper 
use  of  stink-pots." 

'Mr  Penfold  now  came  aft,  carrying  the  most 
curious  weapon  1  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  firearm 
with  a  long  barrel,  and  of  large  bore,  sighted  like  a 
rifle,  but  with  a  telescope  fitted  between  the  sights — 
apparently  a  breech-loader,  and  looking  altogether 
more  like  a  surveyor's  theodolito  than  a  shooting- 
iron. 

4  After  a  whispered  conference  with  the  captain,  Mr 
Penfold  cautiously  made  his  way  to  the  mizzen-top,  the 
captain  following,  and  carrying  very  carefully  a  small 
box,  which  I  supposed  to  contain  ammunition.  There 
was  more  consultation  between  them  in  the  top,  and 
presently  Mr  Penfold  levelled  the  mysterious  weapon 
at  the  lorcha.  However,  something  yet  was  required, 
for  he  sang  out  for  Chips  to  sling  a  couple  of  boat- 
oars.  Up  they  went,  and  the  captain  set  to  work 
lashing  them  to  the  mast  and  rigging  athwart  ship. 

4  All  this  while,  the  lorcha  was  drawing  nearer,  and  I 
began  to  feel  seriously  uneasy  about  our  position. 
Not  a  shot  had  been  fixed,  or  anything  done  save 
these  singular  preparations.  Surely  Captain  Wash- 
burn was  not  going  to  yield  the  vessel  without  a 
struggle.  And  then  this  passenger,  what  arguments 
could  he  have  used  to  overcome  m  a  few  minutes  the 
captains  dislike,  and  to  Becure  such  perfect  co-opera- 
tion in  all  his  plans?  Were  they  in  league  with 
these  pirates  ?  I  had  heard  of  such  things,  and  if  so, 
my  fate  was  certain. 

4 1  gave  another  glance  at  the  top,  and  saw  that  Mr 
Penfold,  having  now  obtained  a  rest  nearly  breast- 
high  for  the  firearm,  was  again  aiming  at  the  lorcha, 
to  which  my  attention  was  intuitively  drawn  by  the 
glass.  I  could  perceive  the  sweeps  at  work,  and  her 
fore-top  piled  with  the  dreaded  stink-pots.  Suddenly, 
I  heard  a  sharp  rifle-like  crack  overhead,  and  almost 
simultaneously  saw  a  vivid  flash  of  light  start  from 
the  forecastle  of  the  lorcha.  44  Too  low,"  the  captain 
sang  out  from  beside  me,  for  unperceived  and  unheard 
he  had  come  on  deck. 

4  The  shot,  however,  created  some  stir  on  board 
our  pursuer,  for  two  guns  were  fired  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, both  as  badly  aimed  as  before,  the  shots  going 
ii*.    14  Blaze  away,  you  rascals, 
ndl" 


far  over  and  wide  of 
said  the  skipper ;  44  an 


Mr  Frederick,  you  watch  Mr 


Penf old's  aim."  Another  crack  from  our  mizzen-top, 
followed  by  a  similar  flash  of  fire  on  the  huge  fore- 
sail of  the  lorcha.  44 1  think  I  have  him  now,"  ex- 
claimed our  passenger  from  aloft.  "  Watch  this."  As 
ho  fired,  up  went  our  glasses,  and  we  saw  the  flash 
spring  full  from  the  dark  heap  in  the  pirate's  fore-top, 
succeeded  by  a  thin  stream  of  smoke  that  increased 
in  volume  every  minute.  Again  and  again  the  missile 
from  Penf  old's  weapon  struck  in  and  arouud  the 
lorcha's  fore-top,  from  which  dense  clouds  of  smoke 
were  now  rising,  and  we  could  plainly  see  that  the 
piled  up  stink-pots  had  taken  fire,  and  were  bursting 
on  the  pirates  fore-rigging  and  deck.  Another 
moment,  and  the  forcsailwaa  in  a  blaze,  the  flames 
spreading  rapidly  aft ;  on  her  deck,  all  appeared 
bustle  and  confusion :  it  was  evident  their  own 
devilish  invention  had  recoiled,  and  the  fate  intended 
for  us  had  been  meted  out  to  them. 

44  Lucky  I  got  the  range  so  quickly,"  said  Mr  Pen- 
fold,  who  had  descended  weapon  in  hand,  "  for  I  havo 
but  two  shells  left  Perhaps,  Captain  Washburn,  you 
would  like  to  distract  the  attention  of  those  rascals 
with  a  messenger  from  your  nine."  The  captain 
hardly  wanted  telling,  and  very  quickly  he,  the  mate, 
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and  Chips  were  busy  casting  loose  and  loading  our 

gun. 

"  Mr  Frederick,"  said  the  passenger,  as  coolly  as  if 
he  were  giving  a  lecture,  "  these  telescopic  long-range 
rifles,  carrying  a  detonating  shell,  charged  with  an 
inflammable  compound,  arc  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  future  warfare.  You  see,  sir,  in  this 
instance,  I  have  been  enabled  to  'hoist,'  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  '  the  engineer  with  his  own  petard,'  or,  in 
other  words,  to  let  that  pirate  scoundrel  hare  the 
benefit  of  bis  own  stink-pots. — Allow  me,  Captain 
Washburn,"  continued  he,  "to  lay  the  gun  for  the 
next  shot."  Turning  from  me,  this  singular  indivi- 
dual laid  his  rifle  carefully  on  the  deck,  and  took 
charge  of  the  nine-pounder,  soon  sending  the  two 
remaining  shots  plump  into  the  mass  of  smoke  that 
had  taken  the  place  of  our  pursuer. 

*  The  delight  of  the  hands  forward  was  something 
wonderful,  and  it  was  shared  by  all  aft  We  were 
rid  of  our  enemy,  and  saved  from  probably  a  fearful 
death,  by  Mr  Penfold's  coolness  ana  skill.  I  thought 
the  C  las  hies  would  have  worshipped  him.  I  felt 
ashamed  of  my  past  thoughts,  and  as  he  left  the  gun, 
commenced  expressing  my  admiration  of  his  conduct. 

"Really,  Mr  Frederick,"  said  he,  44 1  have  only 
done  that  which  every  one  tries  to  do — save  his  own 
life.  But  we  are  not  out  of  the  scrape  yet;"  and 
raising  his  voice  so  that  all  on  the  quarter-deck  could 
hear,  he  continued:  "Captain  Washburn,  Mr  Nielsen, 
favour  me  with  your  opinion." 

4  We  were  soon  all  attention ;  and  he  commenced  by 
telling  us  that,  under  Providence,  we  had  escaped 
from  immediate  danger ;  but  that  he  had  noticed 
boats  putting  off  from  the  burning  lorcha.  Night 
was  coming  on,  and  he  thought  the  pirates  would 
attempt  to  board  us  in  the  darkness  from  their  boats. 
44  And  this,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  44  is  a  greater  danger 
than  the  one  we  have  just  escaped.  These  fellows, 
rendered  desperate  by  the  loss  of  their  vessel,  will 
swarm  on  board  like  bees,  and  fight  like  demons. 
With  a  European  crew,  we  might  repel  them  ;  but  with 
our  present  hands,  the  chance  is  small  indeed.  I 
certainly  think  the  Clashies  will  fight,  but  the  China- 
men will  run  below  directly  we  are  attacked.  If  the 
gale  kindly  comes  before  morning,  it  may  swamp 
their  boats,  and  then  we  shall  only  have  to  fight  the 
elements ;  but  we  must  provide  for  all  contingencies. 
What  say  you,  Captain  Washburn  ? " 

"  What  I  say,  sir,"  replied  the  captain,  44  is  this : 
serve  out  the  arms,  and  let  those  who  will,  tight  for 
dear  life.  1  don't  mean  to  lose  the  number  of  my 
mess  without  a  struggle.  As  you  seem  pretty  well 
versed  in  the  lingo  of  these  Clashies,  suppose  you 
make  them  an  oration  about  fighting,  while  1  palaver 
the  Chinese."  Mr  Penfold  bowed  assent,  and  they 
both  went  forward. 

4  Proceedings  were  opened  by  Bandanny  the  steward 
serving  out  a  double  lot  of  rum  to  all  hands.  After 
this,  the  captain  made  a  speech  in  approved  Canton 
English  to  the  Chinamen,  followed  by  Mr  Penfold's 
oration  to  the  Clashies,  both  parties  returning  voluble 
assurances  of  their  determination  to  stand  by  the 
ship,  and  make  minco-mcat  of  any  pirates  bold  enough 
to  attempt  boarding — all  of  which  was  taken  by  our 
skipper  at  its  proper  value. 

*  The  arms  were  now  brought  on  deck,  the  captain 
and  mate  taking  a  cutlass  and  brace  of  pistols  each. 
I  had  my  Volunteer  rifle  and  bayonet,  with  twenty 
rounds  of  ball-cartridge.  Mr  Penfold  produced  a 
native  sword,  or  tulwar,  and  a  heavy  revolver.  The 
carpenter  and  the  cook  chose  muskets  and  bayonets, 
with  which  the  Seraing,  TindaL  and  as  many  of  the 
Clashies  as  possible,  were  also  armed  ;  the  remainder, 
with  the  Chinamen,  taking  the  pikes,  cutlasses,  and 
pistols. 

'Night  had  now  fallen,  and  though  we  were  making 
considerable  headway,  the  flames  from  the  burning 
lorcha  were  still  visible,  the  bustle,  too,  of  our  pre- 


paration was  over,  and  all  hands  again  found  time  to 
watch  our  burning  enemy.  Suddenly  a  pillar  of  flame 
shot  up  to  the  clouds,  a  dull  report  was  heard,  and 
then  all  was  darkness. 

4  For  a  few  moments  after  the  explosion,  not  a  sotrad 
was  heard  on  board  our  vessel ;  even  the 
Asiatics  were  awed  into  silence ;  but  the 
soon  broke  out,  only  to  be  stilled  by  the  short 
maud  of  the  captain  for  all  hands  to  muster  aft. 

4  We  were  soon  assembled,  and  as  quickly  told  off 
into  three  parties.  Nine  of  the  Clashies,  under  the 
command  of  Mr  Penfold,  were  to  go  forward ;  the 
Chinamen,  under  the  mate,  to  defend  midship ;  and 
the  whites,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Clashies,  to 
guard  the  other  part ;  the  Seraing  and  cook,  at  the 
first  approach  of  danger,  were  to  take  post  in  the  fort 
and  niizzen  tops  respectively,  and  prevent  any  pirates 
getting  aloft  The  two  sixes  were  loaded  with  grape 
and  langrage,  and  a  couple  of  their  charges  were 
broken  up,  so  as  to  make  one  round  for  the  rune.  The 
watches  were  set,  a  strict  silence  and  a  bright  look- 
out enjoined ;  all  hands  to  keep  on  deck,  but  those 
not  looking  out  might  get  what  sleep  they  could. 

'  The  captain  and  I  were  standing  aft  peering  into 
the  intense  darkness,  where  we  were  joined  by  Mr 
Penfold.  44 1  think,"  whispered  he,  "  we  hare  taken 
every  possible  precaution,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  is,  we  have  not  distinguished  our  men  in  any 
way.  If  we  are  boarded  (which  Heaven  avert)  in  this 
darkness,  how  are  we  in  the  mftlee  to  tell  friend  from 
foe  !    Had  we  but  boarding-helmets  "  

44  Helmets ! "  cried  the  captain  :  44 1  bought  in 
Calcutta  some  old  dragoon  affairs  for  a  trade  on  the 
coast  I  will  serve  them  out ;  they  will  be  conspi- 
cuous enough.— Here,  Bteward,  Bandanny,  cook,  go 
below  to  my  cabin,  and  bring  a  case  you  will  find 
there  on  deck." 

4  The  case  was  soon  on  deck,  and  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  a  score  of  brass  helmets,  and  a 
quantity  of  artillery  busbies.  We  whites  fitted  our- 
selves with  helmets,  and  turned  the  remainder  over 
to  the  Clashies,  the  Chinamen  coming  in  for  busbies ; 
and  proud  enough  they  all  seemed  of  their  head- 
gear. 

4 This  little  episode  was  soon  over,  and  again  all 
was  still  I  sat  down,  rifle  in  hand,  and  thought  of 
home ;  sleep  I  could  not  for  every  sound  suggested 
"pirates:"  the  rattle  of  the  reef-points  as  the  sails 
lazily  flapped,  seemed  like  the  beat  of  oars ;  the  creak 
of  a  block,  aloft  ,was  distorted  into  the  chafe  of  s> 
rowlock;  even  the  ripple  of  the  sea  under  the  bark's 
counter  murmured  like  the  whispering  of  hoane 
voices — the  night,  too,  was  intensely  dark  ;  an  inky 
wall,  impenetrable  to  the  vision,  hedged  in  the  ship  on 
every  side  ;  and  this  darkness  might  at  any  moment 
give  up  our  blood-thirsty  foea  These  were  the  plea- 
sant thoughts  I  solaced  myself  with.  At  last  natuie 
was  worn  out,  and  I  slept  until  aroused  by  Mr  Pat- 
fold  placing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

44  Hush  V'  said  he,  as  I  started  up.  44  Daylight 
not  far  off,  and  the  captain  wants  all  hands  to  be  on 
the  alert.  He  is  serving  out  grog  forward,  and  I  haie 
some  brandy-pawnee  and  a  biscuit  for  you. — Take  it, 
my  young  friend,"  said  he,  as  I  made  a  gesture  «f  I 
dissent;  "it  may  be  some  time  before  you  get  oth«r 
food  ;  and,  believe  me,  if  it  comes  to  blows,  you  wi  i 
not  fight  any  the  worse  for  a  good  lining."  Whikt 
he  was  speaking,  a  long  tremulous  pencil  of  liglt 
shot  up  from  the  cast  to  the  zenith,  followed  or 
another  and  another,  and  then  the  sun  shewed  ks 
broad  face  once  more. 

4  A  thick,  white  mist  hung  heavily  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  soon  to  be  dispersed  by  the  heat  *°d  » 
fitful  breeze  that  had  sprung  up.  Suddenly,  the  fog 
lifted  like  a  curtain  ;  and  there,  not  a  cable's  lengt  i 
from  our  stern,  were  five  huge  boats  choke-full  *  f 
men.  Down  came  Mr  Penfold  from  the  main  topga  • 
lant  cross-trees,  where  he  had  been  for  a  look-out; 
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and  oat  rang  the  skipper's  voice,  loud  and  clear: 
"  Every  mau  to  his  post,  and  let  him  do  his  best  for 
life  and  duty." 

*  The  pirates  had,  then,  escaped  from  the  burning 
lorcha,  and  doubtless  intended  to  board  us  in  the 
night ;  but  unable  to  discover  the  bark  in  the  dark- 
ness, had  lain  to  until  the  morning.  There  was  not 
indecision ;  but  obedient  to  a  plainly-heard  hoarse 


an 


command,  the  boats  separated,  and  came  on  in  two 
lines.  Every  second  brought  them  nearer,  for  the 
crews  palled  with  the  energy  of  men  filled  with  hate 
and  desperation.  Coming  on  as  they  were,  we  could 
not  get  the  midship  guns  to  bear ;  but  led  by  Mr 
Penfold,  our  nine  spoke  out,  and  the  foremost  boat 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  foam :  the  charge  of  grape 
had  blown  the  stern  out. 

'  This  was  no  check  to  the  remainder.  On  they 
pulled,  seemingly  without  giving  a  thought,  much  less 
help,  to  their  drowning  fellows.  The  sitters  in  the 
boats  kept  up  a  constant  small-arm  fire;  musket- 
balls  singing  overhead,  and  striking  the  spars  and 


rigging. 

*  We  returned  the  fire — keeping  well  under  shelter 
of  the  bid  war  ks.  I  got  two  hurried  shots  into  the  I 
leading  boat  on  the  port- side,  but  had  not  time  for 
another  before  they  were  alongside.  In  a  second,  a 
swarthy  Malay,  kreese  in  hand,  and  with  a  couple 
of  stink-pots  slung  round  him,  began  scrambling 
up  the  nuzzen  rigging.  Before  he  had  stepped  three  I 
ratlines,  I  bayoneted  him :  throwing  his  arms  wildly 
upward,  the  poor  wretch  went  overboard.  And  now, 
over  both  quarters,  swarmed  the  pirates,  a  motley  lot, 
seemingly  of  all  nations  and  colours.  A  tall  white  I 
man,  wearing  an  enormous  red  beard,  was  the  leader 
of  the  party  who  had  boarded  aft :  flourishing  a  sword 
that  looked  like  aBrobdicnacian  razor,  he  made  a  bound 
toward  me,  and  delivered  a  downright  boarders  cut  at 
my  head.  I  parried  with  the  bayonet,  though  not 
mtficiently,  for  the  dragoon  helmet  stopped  the  blow. 
Quick  as  lightning,  a  sweeping  cross-cut  followed; 
this  I  met  with  my  rifle-barrel ;  and  now,  thought  I, 
comes  my  turn.  Shortening  arms,  I  prepared  for  a 
home-thrust;  but,  to  my  horror,  saw  that  the  first 
blow  had  nearly  cut  through  the  bayonet,  and 
rendered  the  blade  useless.  My  consternation 
was,  I  suppose,  apparent ;  for  the  pirate,  giving  a 
shout  of  derision,  drew  back  his  sword  to  run  me 
through.  Instinctively,  I  threw  out  the  rifle  to  arm's- 
length  ;  but  suddenly  recollecting  there  was  a  charge 
in  the  barrel,  pulled  trigger.  There  was  a  Bcorching 
Hash,  and  my  arms  were  numbed  to  the  shoulder ;  a 
moment's  unconsciousness,  and  I  found  myself  pros- 
trate against  the  companion-hatch,  but  unhurt,  and 
with  the  rifle-stock  only  in  my  hand.  The  piece,  no 
doubt  indented  by  the  pirate's  blow,  had  burst, 
spreading  death  around,  but  saving  my  life  ;  for  the 
pirate  leader,  thinking  the  work  was  finished  aft,  had 
with  his  men  rushed  forward, 

*  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  looking  round,  saw  that  two 
of  our  Clasl  tics  were  badly  hit,  ana  the  captain  disabled 
by  sword-cuts.  "  Prop  me  against  the  side,"  said  he, 
refusing  the  help  I  offered.  41  Give  me  my  pistols,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  myself."  Picking  up  a  cutlass,  and 
beckoning  to  the  remaining  Clashies,  I  prepared  to 
attack  the  pirates  from  one  end  of  the  ship ;  but  the 
sight  that  met  my  eyes  was  so  strange,  I  could  not 
resist  pausing.  Not  one  of  the  Chinamen  was  to  be 
seen  ;  out  the  Clashies  had  formed  a  line  across  the 
deck,  and  were  steadily  forcing  the  pirates  aft.  Two 
or  three  paces  in  advance,  strode  the  black  cook, 
naked  to  his  waist,  and  wielding  with  awful  effect  the 
carpenter's  axe.  From  his  post  in  the  fore-top,  he 
had  evidently  seen  his  beloved  captain  stricken 
down,  and  was  now  nearly  mad  with  rage  and 
excitement.  Each  time  the  axe  rose  to  fall  with  a 
sickening  crash  on  head  or  limb,  he  shouted  or 
rather  howled :  44  For  Massa  Hiram,  Ole  Virginny ;" 
following,  and  guarding  him  from  the  blows  he  did 


not  attempt  to  parry,  came  Mr  Penfold  and  the 
Seraing.  They,  too,  were  shouting  some  native 
war-cry,  to  which  the  Clashies  responded  with 
loud  shouts  of  "Burra  Ullah!  Ullahha!"  fighting 
manfully  the  while. 

4  The  pirates  were  giving  way,  but  Red  Beard  had 
forced  his  way  to  the  front  of  the  mUte,  and  for  a 
moment  both  sides  paused.  The  next  minute,  he  had 
crossed  swords  with  the  Seraing ;  but  the  plucky 
little  fellow  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
Red  Beard's  ponderous  blows,  and  was  soon  disabled 
by  a  gaping  flesh-wound  in  the  arm.  The  cook 
turned  like  a  tiger  for  revenge,  but  a  pistol-bullet 
laid  him  beside  his  friend ;  and  now  the  pirate  leader 
confronted  Mr  Penfold. 

44  You  are  the  skipper,  are  you  ?"  roared  he  in 
English,  at  the  same  tune  uttering  a  fearful  string  of 
oaths.    44 1  '11  roast  you  alive,  you  Yankee." 

"First  catch  your  skipper,"  replied  Mr  Penfold 
as  coolly  as  usual,  stopping  at  the  same  time  a  down- 
right blow  that  seemed  powerful  enough  to  fell  an  ox. 
Again  their  swords  met,  and  a  thrust  from  Mr  Pen- 
fold  was  guarded  by  a  sweeping  parry.  Another 
blow,  a  feint,  and  then  the  keen  tulwar  was  cutting 
its  way  through  the  pirate's  neck,  and  he  fell  heavily 
on  the  deck. 

4  Now  was  our  time.  Chips,  I,  and  our  Clashies 
bundled  in  amongst  the  pirates,  striking  right  and 
left  Disheartened  by  the  fall  of  their  leader,  and 
Btaggered  by  our  unexpected  attack,  they  wavered, 
andVbeing  now  hard  pressed  in  front  and  rear,  began 
to  jump  overboard.  We  followed  up  our  advantage, 
and  at  last  cleared  the  bark's  deck,  driving  them 
without  remorse  over  the  side.  One  of  their  boats 
was  towing  alongside,  and  into  this  as  many  as  could 
crowded,  and  hastily  pulled  away  from  the  ship, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  their  fellows  to  drown.  44 Let 
them  alone,"  shouted  Mr  Penfold,  as  we  ran  aft  in 
a  body  to  give  them  a  parting  shot — 44  let  them  alone : 
before  long,  they  will  cut  each  other's  throats, 
and  save  all  trouble.  Come  and  lend  a  hand  with  the 
wounded." 

4  And  now  the  wonderful  sagacity  and  foresight 
of  our  passenger  became  again  apparent  Under  his 
direction,  in  a  few  minutes,  mattresses  were  laid  on 
the  saloon-deck,  and  there  wo  carried  those  who  were 
most  hart,  for  few  of  us  had  escaped  without  a  mark 
of  some  kind.  First  we  brought  down  the  captain 
and  mate,  both  badly  cut  about ;  and  then  the  Seraing, 
cook,  and  the  disabled  hands.  Out  came  the  medi- 
cine-chest ;  sheets  were  torn  for  bandages;  and  Mr 
Penfold  proceeded  to  bind  wounds  and  set  broken 
limbs  with  the  skill  and  tenderness  of  an  old  surgeon. 
Shortly,  all  were  attended  to,  and  Baudauny  the 
steward  was  busily  at  work  supplying  lime-juice  and 
water  to  the  feverish  thirst  of  the  poor  fellows. 

44  Go  on  deck,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Washburn ; 
41  make  all  as  snug  as  you  can;  and  pray,  Mr  Pen- 
fold,  take  charge  of  the  ship,  and  get  her  back  to 
Hong  kong.  We  owe  you  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude." 

"Quite  enough  said,  sir:  please  to  keep  quiet," 
replied  our  passenger,  as  he  left  the  saloon,  followed 
by  myself  and  the  Seraing,  who,  now  his  arm  had  been 
dressed,  refused  to  remain  below. 

4  The  deck  of  the  bark  presented  a  fearful  sight, 
strewn  as  it  was  with  dead  bodies,  and  covered  with 
pools  and  long  streams  of  blood.  Three  of  the 
Clashies  were  killed,  and  had  been  carried  by  their 
mates  to  the  forecastle,  washed,  and  laid  with  their 
faces  towards  the  point  where  Mecca  was  supposed  to 
be:  squatted  on  their  haunches  round  the  bodies, 
the  survivors  were  droning  a  funereal  chant.  The 
bodies  of  the  pirates  cumbering  our  decks  were  with- 
out a  sign  of  life ;  either  the  wounded,  dreading 
torture,  had  crawled  overboard,  or  they  had  been 
finished  by  the  Clashies,  during  the  time  they  had 
the  deck  to  themselves,  in  revenge  for  their  slaugh- 
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4  There  was  no  time  to  waste  in  useless  grief  or  idle 
lamentation ;  the  barometer  shewed  a  lower  fall  of 
the  mercury ;  and  by  the  hard  coppery  glare  of  the 
sun,  and  the  restless,  peculiar  throb  of  the  sea,  it 
was  evident  that  the  long-dreaded  typhoon  was 
about  to  burst  on  us.  The  carpenter  was  sent  below 
to  rout  the  cowardly  Chinese  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  set  them  to  work  clearing  the  decks ;  while  the 
Clashies  took  in  sail,  and  struck  royal  and  top-gallant 
masts.  All  worked  with  a  will,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  we  were  prepared  to  meet  the  storm. 

'  It  did  not  keep  us  long  waiting,  for  through  the 
haze,  away  to  the  north-east,  a  dark  cloud,  seemingly 
resting  on  the  sea,  was  to  be  seen  swiftly  bearing 
down  on  us.  In  another  moment  it  had  struck  the 
bark,  and  I  thought  all  was  lost,  but,  met  by  the  helm, 
and  assisted  by  the  fore-staysail,  the  only  canvas  set, 
her  head  came  round,  and  we  scudded  before  the  gale. 

'To  make  a  long  story  short,  for  two  days  and 
nights  we  were  driven  by  the  storm.  About  noon  of 
the  third  day,  the  weather  moderated,  and  wo  found 
ourselves  abreast  of  Hong-kong;  in  the  afternoon, 
we  were  enabled  to  enter  and  anchor  abreast  the 
commodore's  flag-ship,  all  but  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  exposure.  Our  ensign  was  hoisted  jack  under 
with  the  signal, "  Doctor  required,"  flying ;  and  soon,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  sea,  a  boat  put  off  from  the  man- 
of-war,  and  brought  the  surgeon  and  assistant-surgeon 
on  board.  Our  poor  wounded  sorely  needed  their 
help,  for  little  could  be  done  for  them  during  the 
storm  save  supplying  them  with  water. 

*  It  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
men-of-war's  men  on  the  appearance  of  our  crew, 
for  the  Clashies  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up 
the  dragoon  helmets,  but  continued  to  wear  them 
even  during  the  worst  of  the  typhoon.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  boat  kindly  put  me  on  shore.  I  had 
but  just  landed,  and  was  on  my  way  to  the  office, 
when  I  met  Mr  Gribble,  all  anxiety  about  the  ship. 
He  heard  my  story,  was  very  complimentary,  and 
would  insist  on  boarding  the  Dawn,  to  see  if  ho  could 
be  of  any  use.  The  doctor,  however,  'would  not  allow 
the  wounded  to  be  moved;  so  he  promised  to  send  ice 
and  all  requisites  at  once.  Of  course,  he  was  profuse 
in  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr  Penfold,  "to  whom," 
said  he,  "  I  owe  the  safety  of  many  valuable  lives  and 
my  cargo  ; "  gave  the  Seraing  and  Tindal  two  months', 
and  each  of  the  surviving  Clashies,  a  month's  wages, 
with  unlimited  liberty  on  shore ;  in  short,  he  behaved 
like  a  trump. 

'  The  assistant-surgeon  kindly  volunteered  to  stay 
on  board  ;  and  Mr  Penfold,  declining  all  invitations, 
went  ashore  with  Gribble  and  me.  Next  morning, 
I  went  on  board  the  flag-ship,  to  report  the  affair  to 
the  commodore.  I  was  shewn  into  the  cabin  ;  and  in 
telling  my  story,  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  our  passenger.  Whilst  so  doing,  an 
officer  who  had  been  sitting  at  the  after-end  of  the 
cabin,  laid  down  his  book,  and  coming  towards  the 
table,  said  :  "  Really,  commodore,  our  young  friend 
gives  me  too  much  praise,  and  himself  too  little 
credit." 

"Mr  Penfold!"  said  I,  starting  up  in  amazement 
at  seeing  our  passenger  in  fall  naval  uniform. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  commodore,  with  some 
degree  of  acerbity  in  his  tone,  "that  is  Captain 
Penfold  Ventnor,  who  might  have  put  his  leave  to 
better  use  than  in  making  Quixotic  expeditions  against 
Chinese  pirates." 

'Mr  Penfold,  or  rather  Captain  Ventnor,  smiled, 
but  did  not  reply.  I  concluded  my  report,  bowed, 
and  left  the  cabin,  followed  by  our  late  passenger. 
We  went  ashore  together,  for  he  had  promised  to 
dine  with  Mr  Gribble ;  and  on  our  way  to  the  hotel, 
he  explained  the  apparent  mystery  of  his  conduct. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  suspicious  of  the  lorcha, 
and  had  been  watching  her  for  some  time  previous  to 
our  departure;  but  her  peaceful  character  was  so 


well  sustained,  that  no  pretext  offered  for  stopping 
her.  "  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  felt  an  intuitive  per- 
ception that  the  Dawn  was  intended  to  be  a  victim. 
Acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  I  got  leave  ;  procured  an 
introduction  to  Mr  Gribble  ;  and  you  know  the  rest. 
If  a  gunboat  had  followed  us,  the  fun  would  have 
been  spoiled ;  so  I  came  alone,  for  I  wanted  to  pit 
my  shells  against  stink-pots." 

'  Our  arrival  at  the  office  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  though  the  daring  bravery  and  skill 
of  Captain  Ventnor  had  already  passed  into  a  proverb, 
I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  tang  froid  with 
which  he  had  so  voluntarily  sought  danger. 

*  For  a  few  days,  of  course,  we  were  the  lions  of 
Victoria ;  but  time  passed  on,  and  we  subsided  into 
the  old  jog-trot,  our  wounded  were  fast  recovering, 
and  the  Clashies  nearly  tired  of  strutting  about  in  the 
brass  helmets.  Captain  Washburn  was  able  to  attend 
the  office,  and  he  and  I  were  busy  one  morning 
arranging  the  continuance  of  the  voyage,  when  a 
coolie  was  announced  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Government  House.  It  was  addressed  to  myself ; 
and  on  breaking  the  seal,  I  fonnd  it  contained  a 
Chinese  manuscript  wrapped  in  vermilion  silk,  and 
an  enclosure  from  an  official  with  an  undecipherable 
name,  stating  that  the  enclosed  "  had  been  forwarded 
from  the  imperial  authorities  at  Canton,  and  that  if  I 
required  a  translation,  the  government  interpreter  was 
authorised  to  grant  me  one." 

•  In  the  evening,  I  called  upon  an  attacM  with 
whom  I  was  friendly,  and  produced  my  packet 

"Certainly,"  said  he,  " I  will  procure  the  translation, 
and  send  it  to  you ;  or,  by  the  by,  I  dine  with  Gribble 
to-morrow,  and  will  bring  it  with  me.  I  suppose  you 
will  be  there  ?  " 

'As  I  did  happen  to  be  invited,  I  thanked  him,  and 
took  my  leave. 

'  Upon  arriving  at  Mr  Gribble's  house  next  day, 
I  found  Captain  Ventnor,  Captain  Wash  bum,  and  a 
large  party  of  friends.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  time, 
and  after  dinner  I  reminded  my  friend  the  attache  of 
the  packet. 

"  As  I  anticipated,"  replied  he,  M  it  is  a  flattering 
recognition  by  the  imperial  government  of  your 
services  in  that  pirate  affair.    Shall  I  read  it  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices  round  the 
table ;  "  there  cannot  be  any  objection." 

**  Very  good,  gentlemen,"  said  he ;  "  since  you  ins 
and  as  Fred,  gives  permission,  here  goes."  And  ii 
grandiloquent  tone  he  commenced :  "  That  the  Ina- 

{wrial  Chinese  Government  had  been  informed  of  my 
>ravery ;  that  the  Emperor,  Brother  of  the  Sun,  Ac, 
delighted  to  honour  the  deserving,  and  had  Wt>u 
pleased  to  create  me  a  Mandarin  of  the  Brass  Button 
class,  and  to  appoint  me  a  leader  or  captain  in  his 
Marine  Light  Cavalry,  or  Horse  Marines ;  and  that, 
by  a  special  edict,  I  was  to  be  exempted  from  buying 
a  charger,  but  always  to  wear  spurs  when  at  sea. 

4  You  may  guess  the  roar  of  laughter  that  followed, 
and  how  charmingly  I  felt ;  and  you  may  be  sure  the 
title  stuck  to  me,  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  away  again 
in  the  Dawn  to  Shang-hae.  This  time,  I  reached  there 
safely  ;  and  there 's  an  end  to  my  yarn  about  Chintz 
pirates.' 

At  the  end  of  this  narrative,  a  profound  silence 
would  doubtless  have  ensued  ;  unluckily,  the  effect 
which  we  had  foreseen  as  possible  had  been  pro- 
duced. The  Strong-minded  had  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found slumber,  and  had  given  some  of  those 
audible  tokens  of  her  condition  which  the  vulgar 
call  snores.  The  unfeeling  Jones  maintained  that 
this  was  clearly  a  noise,  ana  came  within  the  condi- 
tions of  our  compact.  This  brutal  suggestion  caused, 
I  need  not  say,  an  animated  argument,  in  which.  I 
forcibly  represented  the  villainy  of  waking  a  lady 
who  was  so  peacefully  slumbering.    The  argn- 
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raent,  however,  grew  so  warm  as  to  wake  the  sub- 
ject of  our  contention ;  and  on  understanding  the 
cause  of  dispute,  she  good-naturedly  informed  us 
that  she  felt  bound  to  make  such  reparation  as  she 
could  for  her  involuntary  disturbance  of  our  peace ; 
and  premising  that  she  had  nothing  of  her  own 
experience  to  tell  us,  recounted  the  following  story, 
which  she  lately  met  with  in  her  reading : 

THE  STORM-LIGHT  OF  HAKLARSHOLM. 

Among  the  sand-hills  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Jutland,  there  lies  a  long  dale,  called  Haklarsholm, 
from  a  tradition  that  in  remote  ages,  before  the  sand- 
hills were  formed,  or  the  sea  had  retired  to  its  present 
level,  the  dale  was  an  inland,  or  holm,  as  they  say  in 
Denmark,  ruled  over  by  a  powerful  chief,  called,  from 
his  exploits  by  land  and  sea,  Haklar  of  the  Heavy 
Hand.  Landward,  it  expands  to  a  pastoral  valley, 
inhabited  by  herdsmen  and  shepherds ;  seaward,  it 
slopes  down  to  the  narrow  beach  which  lies  between 
the  sand-hills  and  the  waters  of  the  Baltic.  At  that 
end  standB  an  old  fishing-hamlet.  The  cottages  are 
built  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  timber,  the  latter 
said  to  have  belonged  to  ships  wrecked  on  the  reef 
which  stretches  for  many  a  mile  along  the  shore, 
scarcely  risible  at  low-water,  and  renders  it  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  spots  on  all  the  Jutland  coast. 
Midway  up  the  dale,  on  a  bare  rising  ground,  stands 
a  castle,  gray  and  grand,  though  uninhabited  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  going  quietly  to  ruin.  The 
history  of  Jutland  records  that  it  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  barons  of  Haklarsholm,  while  Wodin  and  Thor 
were  yet  worshipped  in  the  land;  and  the  same 
family  continned  in  jwssession  till  about  fifty  years 
ago,  when  their  fine  came  to  an  end  in  a  dark  and 
strange  fashion. 

The  last  Baron  Von  Haklarsholm  was  one  of  the 
proudest  men  in  Jutland,  of  true  Danish  descent, 
without  an  alloy  of  German  blood.    His  pedigree 
stretched  up  to  the  times  of  the  Sagas.    One  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  the  companion  of  Harold  Blue- 
tooth; another  had  shared  in  Hollo's  conquest  of 
Normandy;  a  third  had  assisted  Canute  the  Great  to 
win  the  realm  of  England;  and  from  his  day,  the 
family  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  towns  and 
counties  in  that  island  on  their  daughters,  by  way  of 
dowry,  though  neither  the  damsels  nor  their  happy 
husbands  had  the  smallest  chance  of  finding  them 
real  estates.    The  baron  was  proud  of  that,  and  a 
great  deal  more;  but  tho  baron  could  not  be  proud 
of  his  riches.    Tho  best  part  of  Haklarsholm— the 
grassy  lands  on  which  herds  and  flocks  were  fed, 
and  grazing- farmers    grew   substantial — had  been 
alienated  by  a  s]»endthrift  father  in  the  bad  old 
times  of  Christian  VII.;  and  the  baron,  besides  suc- 
ceeding to  nothing  but  the  ancient  castle,  the  sea- 
ward end  of  tho  dale,  the  fishing- hamlet,  and  the 
adjacent  beach,  had  lost  his  chauce  of  a  wealthy 
uncle's  legacy,  by  marrying  a  lady  with  as  good  a 
pedigree  as  his  own,  and  her  face  for  a  fortune.  A 
nobleman  descended  from  the  companion  of  Harold 
Blue-tooth,  coidd  think  of  nothing  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  rank  beneath  a  superior  govern- 
ment office ;  but  the  baron  had  no  friends  at  court, 
and  was  not  qualified  for  making  them.    His  lot  had 
been  cast  in  times  when  ancient  blood  and  lineage 
counted  for  little,  and  peasants  could  reckon  rights 
with  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  so  he  and  his  spouse  being 
of  the  same  mind — a  case  not  common  with  more 
lucky  couples— lived  in  a  state  of  grand  poverty, 
occupying  a  few  of  the  smallest  rooms  in  their 
ancestral  castle,  with  an  establishment  consisting  of 
a  deaf  old  man  and  his  daughter,  and  brought  up 
their  only  child,  named  Vextel,  after  one  of  his  noble 
progenitors,  and  heir  to  the  estate,  such  as  it  was. 

The  family  was  solitary  as  well  as  i>oor. 


relations  on  either  side  were  few  and  distant,  and 
kept  but  a  cold  and  scanty  correspondence  with  the 
impoverished  House  of  Haklarsholm.    To  exchange 
hospitalities  with  the  Jutland  nobility,  or  even  to 
appear  among  them  in  town  or  country,  with  their 
means,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  no  earthly  con- 
|  sideration   would   have    induced  either  baron  or 
baroness  to  associate  with  anybody  a  step  below 
their  rank.    Nobody  tempted  them  to  overstep  that 
magic  bound.     Clutching  at  fallen  fragments  of 
nobility,  is  not  the  fashion  of  the  honest  and  inde- 
pendent Jutlanders,  and  the  castle- people  had  ways 
of  their  own,  which  were  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
their  neighbours.    The  necessities  of  his  family  made 
the  baron  keep  a  keen  eye  on  tho  remnant  of  lordly 
rights  and  revenues  which  time  and  fortune  had  loft 
him.    With  the  grazing- farmers  up  the  dale,  he  had 
an  internecine  war  regarding  the  sea- weed  which  they 
took,  or  wanted,  to  manure  their  meadows.  "With 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fishing-hamlet  he  had  never- 
ending  disputes  concerning  rents  and  dues ;  and  a 
wreck  on  the  reef,  or  a  whale  driven  on  shore,  was 
the  subject  of  a  downright  battle  between  him  and 
his  entire  tenantry.    As  a  rule,  the  baroness  took  no 
part  in  those  general  engagements,  but  she  was  heard 
to  lament  for  those  ancient  days  of  order  and  regula- 
tion when  no  fisherman  might  touch  one  of  the 
herrings  he  had  caught,  till  tho  lord  of  the  coast  had 
selected  the  fattest  for  his  own  consumption.  The 
i  hard  and  narrow  fortunes  of  the  pair  had  told  on 
their  minds  and  lives,  as  hard  fortunes  generally  do. 
They  had  lived  in  that  fashion  for  nearly  twenty 
years.    The  baron  had  been  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  robust  young  men  in  that  part  of  Jutland. 
He  retained  his  strength  and  muscle;  but  strict 
economy  and  fierce  contending  had  made  him  gaunt 
and  gray  before  the  time.    The  baroness  had  been  a 
reigning  belle  at  the  balls  of  Copenhagen;  but  un- 
supported rank  and  household  cares  had  reduced  her 
to  a  thin  and  withered  woman.    Yet  ono  image  of 
their  better  days  had  grown  up  before  them  through 
those  poverty-stricken  years.    One  hopeful  branch 
remained  to  continue,  and  perhaps  retrieve,  their 
ancient  line.    Their  son,  Vextel  inherited  the  lost 
beauty  of  his  mother,  with  the  vigour  and  spirit  of 
his  father's  youth.    The  parents'  nearts  and  minds 
were  bound  up  in  their  hoy;  they  pinched  their 
narrow  means  still  closer,  to  give  him  an  education 
belitting  his  rank.  They  believed  him  to  be  endowed 
with  every  talent  and  every  attraction  that  could 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man.    The  baron  expected  that  he 
would  create  such  a  sensation  at  the  university  as 
would  make  tho  Danish  government  do  something 
for  them  all;  the  baroness  had  dreams  of  some 
wealthy  heiress  presenting  him  with  her  heart  and 
hand.    But  none  of  these  things  took  place.  Vextel 
came  home  from  the  university  without  creating  a 
sensation,  or  marrying  an  heiress.    He  had  a  good 
disposition,  as  well  as  good-looks ;  but,  except  in  the 
eyes  of  his  father  and  mother,  there  was  nothing 
bright  about  him.    Nevertheless,  Vextel  had  seen 
the  world — at  least,  the  Copenhagen  part  of  it— and 
was  not  content  to  live  in  a  corner  of  the  old  castle, 
and  contend  with  j>easants  and  fishermen  about 
drifted  sea-weed,  wrecked  ships,  and  stranded  whales. 
After  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  such  as  generally 
occurs  between  the  old  and  the  young  generation 
concerning  the  outset  in  fife,  he  got  permission  to 
apply  to  one  of  his  mother's  distant  relations,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  Danish  cabinet,  for  some  office 
or  appointment.   The  great  man  was  propitious,  and 
did  not  require  much  courting ;  but  the  only  appoint- 
ment he  could,  or  would,  tind  for  his  kinswoman's 
son  was  one  in  the  East  Indian  colony  of  Tranquebar, 
neither  important  nor  overweil  paid.    The  baron  and 
baroness  thought  the  world  must  be  coming  to  an 
end,  when  such  a  place  was  offered  to  the  heir  of 
Haklarsholm  ;  but  the  young  man  would  not  be  kept 
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from  pushing  hia  fortune  in  the  only  way  open  to 
him;  and  the  dread  of  his  attempting  something  of 
trade  or  business  at  home,  and  thus  disgracing  his 
family  for  ever,  made  them  at  length  consent  to  part 
with  their  only  son,  and  let  him  aail  for  India. 

Their  servant*'  account  of  that  parting  was,  that 
they  thought  the  baron  would  go  out  of  his  mind, 
and  the  baroness  would  break  her  heart ;  but  Vextel 
sailed  from  Copenhagen,  arrived  safe  at  Tranquebar, 
and  sent  home  the  best  accounts  of  himself,  his  doings, 
and  his  prospects.  The  old  pair  lived  on  without 
either  of  the  expected  casualties ;  the  baron  waged 
the  same  wars  with  fanners  and  fishermen,  the 
baroness  poured  forth  the  same  lamentations  for  the 
good  old  times.  Their  housekeeping  was  rather  more 
pinched  than  in  former  years,  VexteTs  outfit  having 
to  be  paid  for,  with  interest,  to  the  trusting  Jews  of 
Copenhagen,  and  neither  the  sea- weed,  the  whales, 
nor  the  wrecks  coming  as  readily  as  they  could  have 
wished  at  the  castle.  But  help  came  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  winter ;  their  good  son  in  India 
must  have  practised  some  of  the  economy  he  learned 
at  home,  for  out  of  no  great  salary  he  contrived  to 
save  and  send  to  his  parents  a  present  of  a  hundred 
rix-dollars. 

It  was  believed  that  the  baron  never  before  had  so 
much  money  in  his  pocket  as  the  night  he  brought 
that  present  home,  all  in  solid  silver,  from  Fredericia, 
the  nearest  bank,  on  which  his  careful  son  had  drawn 
the  bill,  being  in  that  town.  The  baron  went  for 
his  cash  with  great  privacy ;  it  was  not  to  be  known 
that  the  lord  of  Haklarsholm  had  to  journey  like 
a  common  farmer,  without  coach  or  attendants;  he 
mounted  his  own  gray  horse,  the  only  Bteed  he  pos- 
sessed, before  daybreak,  rode  up  the  dale,  and  took 
the  southern  highway.  It  was  a  day's  travel ;  and  he 
couldn't  afford  to  stay  in  town  for  the  night,  so,  under 
his  faded  cloak — which,  together  with  its  miniver 
trimmings,  had  been  bought  for  his  wedding-day — 
the  baron  carried  a  lantern  of  Norwegian  spar,  of 
ancient  make,  and  an  heirloom  in  the  family,  to  light 
him  home  over  the  sand-hills,  which  happened  to  be 
the  shortest  way.  It  was  late  in  October,  the  first 
and  most  tempestuous  of  the  winter  months  in  Jut- 
land ;  and  the  night  proved  stormy ;  a  strong  east 
wind  driving  showers  of  sleet  before  it,  swept  over  the 
sand-hills  straight  from  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  baron's 
face  all  the  way  home ;  but  he  held  on  his  course, 
thanks  to  the  Norwegian  lantern,  which  kept  its  light 
in  spite  of  the  storm,  and  saved  him  from  taking  the 
wrong  by-paths  leading  away  to  distant  valleys,  or 
from  slipping  over  the  sandy  steeps  into  the  sea,  which 
now  foamed  fathoms  deep  upon  the  narrow  beach. 
He  held  on ;  and  with  his  good  horse  and  his  hundred 
dollars  reached  the  castle  of  Haklarsholm  when  its 
ancient  clock  was  striking  ten.  Right  glad  was  the 
baroness  to  see  him  ;  and  well  she  might  be,  for  after 
his  arrival  the  storm  increased  every  minute,  till  it 
blew  a  perfect  hurricane ;  but,  mingled  with  the  rush 
of  the  blast  and  the  roar  of  the  sea,  came  the  sound 
of  signal-guns  from  some  ship  upon  the  reef.  The 
boldest  fisherman  would  not  venture  out  for  some 
hours,  and  neither  did  the  castle- people,  though  none 
of  them  slept  that  night,  so  terrible  was  the  temjiest ; 
but  when  it  abated,  and  the  daybreak  came,  his  hun- 
dred silver  dollars  grew  small  in  the  baron's  eyes  ;  the 
Baltic  had  sent  a  more  valuable  present  to  him  and 
his,  in  the  shape  of  a  richly-laden  merchantman,  which 
lay  upon  the  reef  within  the  bounds  of  his  lordship,  a 
total  wreck,  and  all  her  crew  gone  down  into  the  sea. 

The  lord  of  Haklarsholm  had  the  usual  disputes 
with  the  men  of  his  fishing-hamlet  concerning  bales 
and  barrels  washed  ashore,  or  picked  up  by  their 
boats ;  but,  as  usual,  he  got  his  full  share  of  the 
Baltic's  gift;  and  from  that  day,  the  tide  of  good- 
fortune  seemed  to  set  in  from  the  sea  to  the  castle. 
A  more  stormy  winter  was  not  remembered  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  the  Jutland  coasts;  wrecks 


had  never  been  more  numerous  or  more  rich ;  but 
the  richest  of  them  all,  and  by  far  the  greater  number, 
took  place  on  the  reef  of  Haklarsholui.  The  barons 
good-luck  became  the  wonder  of  all  the  fishing- 
villages,  and  the  envy  of  all  the  lords  of  the  soil  and 
the  Band-banks.  They  did  not  give  thanks  for  such 
events  in  the  Jutland  churches,  at  the  time  of  our 
story,  as  they  had  done  in  the  previous  century,  but 
the  presents  of  the  sea  were  eagerly  looked  for,  and 
quickly  accepted.  The  baron's  share  of  them  that 
year  was  something  remarkable.  American  shipe, 
butch  and  English  traders,  Russian  vessels,  East  and 
West  Indiamen— all  struck  and  want  to  pieces  on 
his  reef.  Very  few  of  their  crews  escaped  ;  but  the 
east  winds,  which  prevailed  all  that  winter,  drove  in 
most  of  the  valuable  cargoes,  and  the  baron  contrived 
to  secure  them.  His  activity  in  the  business  was  a 
marvel  to  the  Haklarsholm  men,  acquainted  as  they 
were  with  their  lord's  abilities :  no  ship  went  on  the 
reef  by  night  or  day  that  he  was  not  aware  of  before 
a  signal-gun  was  heard  or  a  flag  of  distress  seen.  The 
wrecks  were  making  him  comparatively  rich ;  but  the 
luck  of  the  castle-people  cud  not  increase  their 
liberality ;  the  baron  kept  as  keen  an  eye  on  the  last 
remnant  of  the  spoil,  as  he  had  kept  through  his 
many  Icbs  fortunate  years — enforced  his  claim  to 
stray  whales  and  heaps  of  sea-weed  with  accustom  td 
rigour,  and  did  as  little  as  he  could  for  the  ship- 
wreck ed  mariners:  while  her  servants  vouched  tliat 
the  baroness  kept  house  on  as  close  a  scale  as  she  had 
ever  done,  or  woman  could  do. 

But  as  the  winter  wore  away,  a  strange  report 
began  to  spread  among  the  dalesmen — it  was  said 
tliat  sb  sure  as  a  stormy  night  set  in,  a  brilbaut  but 
uncertain  light  was  seen  on  the  highest  summits  of 
the  sand-hiLla,  moving  along  the  line  nearest  to  the 
sea,  and  never  stationary  for  a  minute.  Whence  it 
came,  nobody  could  say :  there  was  not  a  man  in  all 
the  dale  that  would  venture  to  follow  it  over  the 
sand-hills  in  the  long  dark  nights  of  winter,  when 
the  blast  from  the  Baltic  swept  their  slippery  sides  ; 
but  when  that  light  was  seeu  from  farmhouse  or 
fisherman's  cottage,  the  honest  and  pious  Jutlanders 
said :  '  God  help  the  ships  that  are  off  our  coast  this 
night ! '  and  long  era  midnight  there  would  be  si 
of  sore  distress  from  the  reef,  and  a  wreck  of 
or  less  value  lying  there  in  the  morning  fo 
of  Haklarsholm. 

That  he  had  some  mysterious  connection  with  the 
storm -light,  as  they  called  it,  was  the  general  belief 
of  his  tenants  and  neighbours.  It  had  oozed  out, 
chiefly  through  the  castles  maid-of -all- work,  that 
in  every  stormy  night  the  baron  mounted  his  horse, 
rode  up  the  dale,  and  seldom  returned  before  day- 
break; and  that  the  baroness  sat  up  all  the  hours 
of  his  absence,  often  looking  out  on  the  storm,  and 
sighing  like  one  who  had  great  fear  or  trouble  on  her 
mind.  Nobody  had  traced  the  baron's  course  in 
those  nightly  journeys  ;  but  the  dalesmen  bad  a 
clear,  or  rather  a  dark  account  ol  it 

Inland,  among  the  grazing-farms,  there  lived  an 
old  and  solitary  widow,  who  had  come  a  stranger  to 
Haklarsholm ;  she  said  from  Norway,  but  most  people 
thought  the  dame  of  Lapland  origin  :  she  had  the 
dwarfish  stature,  the  brown  complexion,  and  the 
flattened  features  of  that  northern  race.  She  had 
Lapland  peculiarities  of  manner,  and  character 
in  the  eyes  of  her  Danish  neighbours.  Widow  Laxon 
was  silent,  stealthy,  and  sly,  had  extraordinary  skill 
in  herbs  and  simples,  and  the  consequent  repute 
of  dealing  in  the  black  art.  To  her  lonely  hut,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  pastures,  deserted  alike  by  sheep 
and  shepherd,  cattle  and  herdsman,  in  the  rigorous 
winters  of  Jutland,  it  was  manifest  the  baron  went  to 
assist  in  the  powerful  spells  by  which  that  unearthly 
light  was  made  to  move  along  the  sand-hills,  and  lure 
ships  to  their  destruction  on  the  reef,  which  thus 
proved  the  most  profitable  part  of  his  domain.  The 
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belief  in  witchcraft  seems  native  to  the  north,  and 
haa  not  yet  died  among  its  peasants  and  fishermen. 
At  the  time  of  our  story,  Danish  law-courts  had  got 
beyond  taking  cognizance  of  the  crime ;  but  it  was  still 
a  subject  of  grave  inquiry  and  stern  rebuke  with  the 
clergy  of  country  parishes,  and  the  standing  solution 
of  everything  strange  or  unaccountable,  with  the 
populace.  The  lord  of  Haklarshohn  had  luck  not  to 
be  explained  on  any  other  accredited  principle.  They 
frightened  each  other  with  tales  concerning  him  at 
fireside  and  fishing-ground  ;  the  stillest  stander-up  for 
rights  declined  to  quarrel  with  him  now  s  the  young 
kept  well  out  of  his  way  ;  and  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  dale  sincerely  regretted  their  fathers'  days,  when 
such  a  baron  would  have  been  a  subject  for  the 
headsman  of  Copenhagen, 

Widow  Laxon  was  of  course  included  in  these 
regrets  and  fears.    From  her  first  settlement  in  the 
dale,  she  had  been  regarded  as  a  white  witch  :  the 
farmers  consulted  her  m  cases  of  sickly  sheep,  cattle, 
or  children ;  the  fishermen  in  matters  touching  shoals 
of  herrings  and  contrary  winds  :  they  had  all  bought 
her  simples,  which  went  remarkably  cheap,  consider- 
ing the  cures  believed  to  have  been  effected  by  them. 
But  now  the  widow  waa  discovered  to  be  a  black 
witch  ;  she  could  destroy  as  well  as  save ;  and,  to  all 
appearance,  succeeded  best  in  the  destructive  depart- 
ment.   Yet  it  was  little  to  her  own  profit ;  the  baron 
was  evidently  as  parsimonious  to  his  confederate  in 
midnight  mischief  as  his  tenants  and  neighbours 
found  him.    For  all  the  rich  wrecks  cast  upon  his 
I     reef,  Widow  Laxon  lived  no  better  than  she  had 
ever 'done  in  her  poor  and  lonely  hut    She  went 
about  in  the  same  coarse  blue  woollen  gown  with 
many  patches,  an  old  seal-skin  hood  half-hiding  her 
Lapland  visage,  gathering  her  herbs  and  simples,  it 
was  said  chiefly  at  new  and  full  moons,  and  was 
willing  to  dispose  of  them,  together  with  suitable 
advice,  on  the  same  moderate  terms.    But  the  very 
small  profits  for  which  dames  of  her  order  did  their 
deadly  work,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  witch- 
tales  of  all  countries.    Widow  Laxon  made  little  by 
her  business  with  the  baron,  but  that  did  not  shake 
the  popular  faith  in  her  powers  or  performances  ;  and 
that  h he  regarded  the  lord  of  Haklarsholm  as  a  com- 
mitted man,  was  known  to  observant  people,  who 
marked  the  sidelong  glance,  half-scornful  and  half- 
cunning,  which  she  was  wont  to  cast  after  him  from 
under  her  seal-skin  hood. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  compact  between  them  that 
the  widow  should  be  paid  for  her  signal  and  singular 
services  when  the  baron  had  accomplished  what  at 
length  became  known  to  be  the  end  of  all  his  gather- 
ing and  holding — namely,  the  redemption  of  his 
family  estate.  Ho  would  re -purchase  the  good  and 
long-alienated  lands  of  Haklarsholm  with  his  gains 
from  the  sea,  that  his  »on  Vextel  might  come  home 
to  inherit  them,  make  a  suitable  match,  and  restore 
the  ancient  honours  of  his  hue.  In  a  moment  of  un- 
common confidence,  he  had  said  as  much  to  the  banker 
in  Fredericia,  from  whom  he  had  drawn  the  Ifcindred 
dollars  in  that  October  day  which  proved  the  first  of 
his  good-fortune,  and  in  whose  safe  and  careful  hands 
all  the  wealth  he  had  since  acquired  by  reef  and 
wreck  was  lodged.  If  the  banker  made  a  secret  of 
that  revelation,  it  was  a  flying  one,  for  Jans  Morden, 
the  postman  who  carried  letters  to  and  from  that 
art  of  Jutland,  and  generally  appeared  in  Haklars- 
olm  once  a  fortnight,  brought  the  news  with  him 
from  the  town,  and  it  was  duly  discussed  and  circu- 
lated among  the  dales-people. 

Jans  Morden  had  a  nearer  interest  in  the  news  he 
brought  than  any  of  them.  On  the  landward  side  of 
Haklarsholm,  there  lay  a  freehold  farm,  famous  for 
sheep-grazing,  and  owned  by  his  ancestors  for  nearly 
as  many  generations  as  the  barons  had  owned  the 
dale.  That  farm  was  lost  to  the  Mordens  about  the 
J I   tame  time  and  in  the  same  manner  that  the  lords  of 
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the  soil  lost  the  best  part  of  their  estate — dissipation 
and  extravagance  having  the  same  effects  on  great 
and  small — and  Jans  Morden  was  not  less  determined 
to  redeem  his  patrimony  than  the  baron  was  to  regain 
the  lands  and  honours  of  his  line.  The  postman  had 
been  longer  about  the  business,  and  not  so  remarkably 
lucky.  The  sea  had  given  him  nothing  in  all  his 
journeys  along  its  sandy  Jutland  coasts,  but  it  had 
given  his  two  keen-witted  and  hardy  sons  highways 
and  by-ways  of  travel  and  trade.  With  the  capital 
made  up  by  their  father's  savings,  they  had  engaged 
in  the  small  but  profitable  coasting- traffic,  so  favoured 
by  the  numerous  towns  and  ports  of  the  Baltic  and 
its  many  arms.  Freights  were  cheap,  and  shipping 
plenty  in  those  parts ;  the  young  Mordens  had  a  gift 
of  guessing  at  the  markets  ;  they  bought  discreetly, 
and  sold  to  advantage  ;  their  father  pinched  and 
spared  to  increase  their  business  ;  and  after  years  of 
hard  work  and  no  spending,  the  price  of  the  ancestral 
farm  waa  gained,  and  the  old  man  intended  to  open 
negotiations  for  its  purchase,  as  soon  as  his  sons 
returned  from  their  last  commercial  transactions  in 
Stockholm. 

Jans  was  of  opinion,  as  indeed  were  all  his  friends 
in  the  dale — and  the  trusty  postman  had  not  few,  for 
ho  managed  most  of  their  townward  affairs— that  it 
would  be  well  to  conclude  the  business  before  the 
lord  of  naklarsholm  came  into  possession  of  his 
family's  ancient  domain  and  rights.  He  had  written 
to  warn  his  sons,  and  they  were  coming  dutifully 
Home  with  their  hard-earned  dollars.  Their  ship 
was  bound  for  Copenhagen,  and  their  father  was  on 
what  he  hoped  would  be  the  last  of  his  postal 
journeys,  with  the  dignity  of  a  freehold  farmer  lull  in 
view,  when  a  tempestuous  night  came  down  on 
Haklarsholm;  the  stjorm-light  was  seen  moving  along 
the  sand-hills ;  the  dales-people  said :  '  The  baron  and 
the  witch  are  at  their  work  again ; '  and  before  morning, 
a  vessel  struck  and  went  to  pieces  on  the  reef.  Not 
a  boat  could  venture  out  to  the  rescue,  and  not  a  soul 
on  board  escaped  the  waves  ;  but  among  the  wreck 
and  cargo  which  the  early  tide  washed  in,  were  the 
bodies  of  the  two  young  Mordens,  and  a  strong  sea- 
chest,  with  their  names  painted  on  it,  in  the  fashion  of 
small  Danish  traders.  Their  father  arrived  just  in 
time  to  attend  their  funeral  in  the  churchyard  of 
Haklarshohn ;  his  friends  had  taken  charge  of  that 
matter ;  but  the  baron  had  taken  possession  of  the 
chest,  and  when  Jans,  like  a  true  and  straightforward 
Dane,  demanded  it  as  his  dead  sons'  propertv,  the 
lord  of  Haklarsholm  informed  him  that  all  the  sea 
washed  in  upon  that  beach  was  his,  by  ancient  and 
undoubted  right,  and  he  could  not  Bet  so  bad  an 
example,  in  that  presumptuous  time,  as  to  give  up  any 
of  it 

*  It 's  a  pity  our  ancient  laws  against  witchcraft  are 
not  in  force  too,'  said  Jans, 1  or  you  and  the  Lapland 
widow  would  pay  the  penalty  for  all  the  good  ships 
you  have  brought  to  wreck,  and  all  the  honest  men 
you  havo  given  to  death,  as  well  as  my  two  sons ; 
but  for  all  your  ill-gotten  wealth,  baron,  you  will  not 
pass  unpunished.' 

'Ill-taught  knave  !'  said  the  baron,  as  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  walked  away. 

All  the  dales-people  took  Morden's  part ;  it  helped 
to  embitter  the  long-standing  hostility  between  them 
and  their  lord ;  but  what  was  their  astonishment 
when  it  became  public  In  the  beginning  of  the  Jutland 
summer,  that  the  baron  had  set  his  face  against 
Widow  Laxon,  and  discoursed  to  the  pastor  and 
other  influential  characters  on  the  propriety  of  expel- 
ling her  from  the  dale  as  a  reputed  witch.  Had  the 
confederates  quarrelled  about  the  spoil  ?  Did  the 
baron  wish  to  save  his  credit  at  the  widoVs  expense ; 
and  would  she  confess  all,  to  get  revenge  upon  him  ? 
Such  wore  the  questions  that  arose  and  were  debated 
by  the  evening  fires  ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all 
Haklarsholm,  the  Lapland  woman  said:  'My  lord 
 .  .  _  -  I 
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and  the  pastor  need  not  trouble  themselves  ;  I  will  go 
as  soon  as  my  herbs  are  dry,  and  Jans  Morden  comes 
back  to  the  dale  :  I  am  keeping  a  simple  for  htm.' 

Jans  Morden  came  back  on  his  usual  round ;  the 
prospect  of  the  freehold  farm  had  faded  from  the  poor 
postman,  and  left  him  instead  but  the  graves  of  his 
two  sons,  which  he  always  went  to  see  when  duty 
brought  him  to  the  dale.  The  old  church,  with  its 
God's-acre  round  it,  stood  among  the  pasture-lands,  not 
far  from  the  hut  occupied  by  Widow  Laxon.  Her 
herbs  must  have  been  dry,  and  the  simple  ready,  for 
as  Jans  stood  by  those  green  graves  in  the  twilight 
of  a  summer  evening,  she  stole  into  the  churchyard 
equipped  as  usual,  but  with  a  bundle,  containing  all 
her  worldly  goods,  on  her  back ;  spoke  with  him  for 
a  few  minutes,  stole  out  again,  and  hastened  up  the 
dale.  There  was  no  living  listener  to  what  passed 
between  them,  and  Jans  never  mentioned  it  to  his 
most  intimate  friends ;  but  Widow  Laxon  was  seen 
no  more  in  Haklarsholm ;  her  deserted  hut  fell  to 
ruins,  and  most  people  concluded  that  the  dale  was 
well  quit  of  her.  The  baron  took  every  occasion  to 
concur  in  that  opinion. 

'  He  has  paid  her  off,  and  thinks  himself  safe  now,' 
said  the  dales-people. 

Their  lord  was  indeed  somewhat  like  a  man  who  felt 
sure  of  making  good  his  aims.  Lawyers  were  said  to 
be  employed  in  Fredericia  about  the  re-purchase  of  his 
ancestral  lands.  His  son  had  been  summoned,  and 
was  coming  home  without  delay  by  the  long  voyage 
that  brought  people  from  India  in  those  days.  Work- 
men had  been  sent  for,  and  repairs  commenced  in 
the  castle.  The  servants  reported  an  extraordinary 
liberality  of  housekeeping;  and  both  baron  and 
baroness  actually  got  new  clothes. 

It  was  hoped  that  things  would  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state  by  the  time  of  VextcPs  arrival,  which  was 
expected  in  the  following  spring ;  but  the  short 
summer  passed  ;  winter  and  its  tempests  came  as 
usual  with  the  lengthening  nights  of  October ;  and 
then  it  was  manifest  that  Widow  Laxon  was  not 
essential  to  the  baron's  business.  The  storm-light 
was  once  more  seen  upon  the  sand-hills,  and  luckless 
vessels  wrecked  upon  the  reef.  Belated  shepherds 
saw  the  lord  of  Haklarsholm  ride  up  the  dale  m  the 
most  threatening  nights  ;  and  the  baroness  was  known 
to  keep  that  weary  watch  of  hers  till  he  came  back.  It 
was  remarked,  however,  that  the  luck  was  not  so  good 
that  winter;  many  ships  got  safe  off  the  reef,  and 
none  of  the  wrecks  were  rich  but  one,  which  happened 
about  the  end  of  February.  That  month  is  commonly 
a  severe  one  on  all  the  northern  coasts,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  story  it  was  particularly  so ;  the  fisher- 
men of  Haklarsholm  could  get  no  weather  to  cast 
their  nets;  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  had  fears 
that  the  pastures  would  not  be  green  till  May ;  and 
the  post  from  Fredericia,  otherwise  Jans  Morden,  was 
a  fortnight  overdue.  The  dales-people  were  satis- 
fied that  Jans  would  come  as  soon  as  the  heavy 
snowfalls  and  frequent  storms  would  allow  him.  He 
generally  brought  their  entire  correspondence  safe  in 
his  best  pocket ;  and  none  of  them  happened  to 
expect  a  letter  just  then  but  the  baron,  who  was 
waiting  for  one  to  let  him  know  at  what  time  and  in 
what  ship  his  son  had  embarked. 

He  had  been  anxious  on  that  subject ;  but  the 
lord  of  Haklarsholm  found  something  else  to  concern 
him,  when  at  the  close  of  a  dull  ana  foggy  day,  the 
wind  began  to  blow  strong,  and  a  large  ship  was  seen 
beating  about  the  coast,  as  if  seeking  for  shelter  or 
anchorage.  The  experienced  men  of  the  fishing- 
hamlet  thought  she  looked  like  a  well-laden  merchant- 
man from  the  East  or  West  Indies,  and  must  be 
bound  for  some  port  up  the  Baltic  ;  but  as  the  night 
darkened,  and  the  gale  increased,  they  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  :  '  God  help  her  and  her  people ; '  for 
all  along  the  seaward  summits  the  storm-light  began 
to  flit  and  flash  brighter  than  they  had  ever  seen  it 


before ;  and  one  of  their  boys,  who  had  been  late  np 
the  dale,  rej)orted  that  he  had  seen  the  baron  riding 
hard  and  fast  in  his  usual  direction.  Those  omens  of 
evil  hel]>ed  to  fulfil  themselves,  as  accepted  omens 
generally  do.  The  fishermen,  feeling  sure  that  the 
ship  was  doomed,  and  terrified  by  the  storm,  which 
seemed  to  them  supernaturally  fierce,  made  no  attempt 
at  assisting  her,  though  all  night  long,  signal-gum 
were  heard,  and  rockets  seen  to  rise  from  the  most 
perilous  part  of  the  reef.  The  crew  evidently 
struggled  hard  with  wind  and  wave  to  save  their 
vessel  and  their  lives ;  but  the  signal-guns  and  the 
rockets  ceased  before  morning  ;  some  of  the  hamlet- 
people  thought  they  heard  drowning  cries  as  the  gray 
light  began  to  dapple^the  summits  of  the  sand-hills, 
and  the  dreaded  storm-light  disappeared  before  it 
The  day  brightened ;  the  wind  went  down ;  the  wares 
washed  in  fragments  of  the  wreck;  the  fishermen 
sallied  forth  to  look  after  it ;  but  their  watchful  lord 
was  on  the  nytot,  reminding  them  as  usual  that  every- 
thing the  sea  brought  there  was  his.  From  point  to 
point  of  the  beach  he  flew,  claiming  and  clutching 
at  all  that  the  waves  washed  in,  and  commanding 
the  unwilling  fishermen  to  get  out  their  boats,  ana 
bring  his  property  off  the  reef.  The  wreck  was  a 
rich  one :  the  ship's  figurehead,  which  first  came 
ashore,  shewed  that  she  was  the  Carlncront,  an  East- 
Indiaman,  belonging  to  the  port  of  Shtehaom  in 
Gothland 

•So  much  the  better,'  said  the  baron;  'since  Pro- 
vidence ordained  she  should  be  wrecked  on  my  reef, 
I  am  glad  the  ship  is  a  stranger. — Make  haste,  yon 
idle  knaves,  and  get  the  goods  in ;  if  you  have  not 
your  boats  out  in  half  -an -hour,  I  'II  get  other  men, 
and  not  pay  a  penny  to  one  of  you.' 

*  It  is  not  safe  for  boats  to  venture  yet,  my  lord,' 
said  an  old  fisherman  ;  and  as  the  baron  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  angry  reply,  he  was  stopped  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Jans  Morden,  presenting  a  letter  in  his 
usual  composed  and  quiet  manner. 

'  I  forgot  to  deliver  it  to  your  Lordship  on  my  1m* 
round/  said  the  postman;  'and  I  have  been  storm- 
staid  at  the  first  house  in  the  dale  all  night.' 

*  Forgot  to  deliver  it ! '  cried  the  baron ;  bnt  some 
thing  was  rolling  heavily  in .  some  way  down  the  | 
beach ;  the  fishermen  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  so  did 
he.  Jans  Morden  did  not  follow,  but  stood  there  on 
the  sand  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  his  look  cold  and 
calm,  till  he, heard  a  long,  sharp  cry,  as  if  from  * 
breaking  heart,  and  saw  the  lord  of  Hakbrsb  1m 
fall  as  if  struck  down  by  a  sudden  blow;  for  the 
something  that  rolled  in  was  the  corpse  of  hi*  tm 
Vextel ;  and  the  letter  which  Jans  had  forgotten  to 
deliver  a  month  before,  apprised  him  that  the  voung 
man  would  sail  in  the  Carhcront,  and  might  be 
expected  much  earlier  than  the  time  reckoned  on. 
When  the  postman  had  seen  and  heard  that,  be 
turned  away,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  fishing-hatnl' t. 
There,  when  the  confusion  of  the  day  had  somewhat 
subsided,  and  the  people  came  back  to  their  cottages, 
he  said  to  a  group  of  his  oldest  intimates,  seated 
round  a  fire  made  of  wood  from  the  new  wreck : 
•Good  friends,  this  man  has  taken  his  own  son's  hie, 
as  he  took  the  lives  of  my  two  boys,  and  many  a  life 
besides,  not  by  witchcraft,  but  a  craft  of  his  own.  By 
riding  up  the  dale  every  stormy  night,  he  could  take 
a  by-path  to  the  sand-hills  without  anybody  beinjj 
the  wiser.  The  light  you  saw  there  was  not  conjured 
up  by  Widow  Laxon' s  spells,  but  came  from  his 
Norwegian  lantern,  carried  on  borsel>ack  with  a 
wicked  skill  which  many  a  good  ship  had  cause  to 
rue.  The  Lapland  woman,  by  seeking  for  herbs  and 
simples  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weather,  saw  what 
none  of  you  dreamed  of,  and  made  the  matter  clear  to 
me  before  she  left  the  dale.'  ,  . 

/  Why  didn't  you  tell  it,  Jans,  and  let  the  law  deal 
with  him  ?'  cried  the  fishermen. 

•The  law  seldom  deals  right  with  those  that  have 
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got  rank  and  riches,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,' 
replied  JanB  ;  'but  I  will  never  carry  a  letter  to  man 
or  woman  more.' 

Old  Morden  kept  his  word,  though  no  further 
explanation  could  be  coaxed  or  questioned  out  of  him. 
Next  morning,  he  left  the  dale,  and  never  returned  ; 
a  new  postman  came  on  hia  accustomed  round,  and 
could  give  no  intelligence  regarding  JanB,  but  that  he 
had  resigned  his  office,  and  gone  nobody  knew  where. 
The  loss  of  their  son  extinguished  the  hopes  and 
blighted  the  life  of  both  baron  and  baroness;  their 
reason  and  their  energy  seemed  to  slide  away  from 
them;  the  man  sunk  into  childishness,  the  woman 
into  melancholy  madness  ;  their  next  of  kin  ultimately 
took  charge  of  them  and  their  wealth,  and  they 
closed  their  days  in  a  private  asylum  in  Fredericia. 
Then  the  next  of  kin  divided  among  themselves  the 
riches  so  darkly  gathered ;  the  old  castle  was  allowed 
to  fall  to  ruins,  for  nobody  would  inhabit  it ;  and  if 
the  dales-people  did  not  all  believe  Jans  Morden's 
tale,  they  were  never  again  frightened,  nor  was  any 
ship  lured  to  destruction  on  that  fatal  reef,  by  the 
Stormlight  of  Haklarsholm. 

'  Well,'  said  Jones,  after  this  story  was  finished, 
c  as  I  am  the  only  person  left,  I  presume  it  is  my 
turn  now  to  act  Scheherazade.' 

* Yes ;  and  whilst  you  are  about  it,  tell  us  a  good 
Alpine  story  about  broken  necks,  and  aretes,  and 
snow-slopes,  and  so  on ;  if  possible,  some  fearful 
accident  that  has  happened  to  yourself.  It  would 
be  pleasant  just  now. 

4  Would  an  accident  to  my  companions  do  as 
well?' 

'  No ;  it  would  not  be  so  satisfactory  ;  but  it 
would  be  better  than  nothing.' 

♦  Then  I  '11  try  how  this  will  do.  It  'a  very  simple. 
Let's  call  it 

THE  FRIENDLY  MEETING. 

4  The  first  walk  that  I  ever  took  upon  the  high  Alps 
was  with  two  friends  of  mine — experienced  moun- 
taineers, who  wanted  to  make  a  certain  pass  without 
guides.  They  persuaded  me  to  come  with  them,  and 
it  was  agreed  that,  as  we  knew  little  of  the  route,  it 
would  be  well  to  spend  the  first  night  as  high  on  the 
hills  as  possible.  We  therefore  started  one  morning, 
and  climbed  the  mountain-side  in  the  direction  of  the 
pass.  It  lay  at  a  great  distance,  and  we  had  rather 
a  hot  walk,  which  was  tiring  to  me  as  a  beginner. 
My  friends,  according  to  the  amiable  custom  of  old 
travellers,  took  the  opportunity  to  cram  me  with  a 
variety  of  appalling  stories  as  to  mountain-dangers — 
|  to  impress  upon  me,  as  they  said,  the  necessity  of 
caution.  One  I  happen  to  remember  particularly 
well,  for  reasons  which  you  will  soon  perceive.  I  had 
pointed  to  a  heavy  mass  of  cloud  in  the  opening  of 
the  valley. 

"  Ah ! "  said  one  of  them,  "  that  looks  like  snow.  It 
'     is  an  awkward  thing  sometimes  on  tho  mountains." 

'And  then  they  proceeded  to  tell  mo  of  the  sad 
I  accident  which  occurred,  now  many  years  ago,  on  the 
Col  du  Bonhomme.  Four  English  travellers,  I  think, 
set  out  rather  late  to  cross  the  pass,  which  in  fine 
weather  is  in  no  way  dangerous.  A  terrible  snow- 
storm, however,  came  on.  They  were  forced  to  return ; 
but  on  the  way  back,  two  of  them  became  so  ex- 
hausted that  they  insisted  upon  lying  down  and 
sleeping,  in  spite  of  all  tho  efforts  of  their  comrades, 
who  knew  the  danger.  When  theso  and  the  guide 
|  had  get  back  with  great  difficulty  to  the  inn,  they 
sent  help  immediately;  but  both  the  poor  fellows 
were  dead,  You  may  still  see  the  last  words  they 
wrote  in  the  travellers'  book  at  the  inn,  when  starting 
in  high  spirits  for  their  walk. 

'  Soon  after  this  anecdote,  we  got  to  a  little  chalet,  a 
kind  of  lean-to  against  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where 

a--  


we  resolved  to  pass  the  night.  The  back  of  it  was 
formed  by  the  rock,  and  the  roof  was  supported  by 
loose  beams,  resting  at  one  end  against  the  rock,  and 
sloping  nearly  to  the  ground  at  the  other.  It  was 
secured,  as  usual  in  the  Alps,  by  heavy  stones  resting 
upon  it — just  like  the  hut  in  which  we  are  now  lying. 
It  was  nearly  full  of  hay,  which  would  make  a  g«x>d 
bed :  I  wish  we  had  some  here.  I  was  tired,  and  glad 
to  rest ;  but  my  friends  resolved  to  make  an  exploring 
expedition,  to  see  if  they  could  lay  down  the  proper 
route  for  the  next  day.  We  took  a  meaL  and  they 
started,  whilst  I  sat  comfortably  down  on  a  big  stone 
and  watched  them  off.  They  were  soon  a  long  way 
above  me,  and  a  wreath  of  mist  wandering  about  the 
valley  hid  them  from  my  sight.  I  resolved  to  make 
everything  comfortable  for  the  night.  I  smoked  two 
or  three  pipes  ;  made  comfortable  couches  of  the  hay, 
spread  our  plaids  upon  them,  and  sat  down  to  think. 
Naturally,  there  was  not  very  much  to  think  about. 
My  seat  was  very  comfortable,  and  I  put  up  my  feet, 
to  muse.  Somehow,  I  began  to  wander  a  good  deal, 
and  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  as  fast  asleep  as  a  marmot 

*  How  long  I  had  slept,  I  know  not  When  I  opened 
my  eyes  again,  I  felt  like  a  man  in  one  of  Poe's 
stories,  who  fancies  himself  buried  alive.  I  was  in 
pitch  darkness.  There  was  a  melancholy  wailing 
sound  which  seemed  to  fill  the  very  air.  For  a  minute 
or  two,  I  could  not  guess  where  I  was,  and  felt  quite 
frightened  and  bewildered  As  my  recollection  partly 
returned,  I  knew  that  I  had  started  with  my  friends, 
and  called  out :  "  Marsden ! "  No  answer.  44  Fitzroy  I 
where  are  you  ?"  Echo  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  answer  according  to  precedent ;  but  the  low  moan, 
which  I  now  understood  to  be  caused  by  the  rising 
wind,  continued  drearily.  I  came  fully  back  to  my 
senses,  felt  about  with  my  hands,  and  groped  my  way 
to  the  door.  I  threw  it  open,  and  looked  out  into 
blank  and  utter  darkness.  The  wind,  which  seemed 
to  be  getting  more  furious  every  moment,  was  driving 
a  heavy  mist  down  before  it  I  stretched  out  my 
hands,  and  a  wet  cold  flake  or  two  melted  upon  them. 
It  was  beginning  to  snow.  My  friends  were  out  on 
the  liillside,  without  a  plaid,  without  even  a  drop  of 
brandy,  and  I  thought  of  the  Col  du  Bonhomme. 

4  What  was  I  to  do  ?  My  first  impression  was  to 
strike  a  light  I  groped  in  a  knapsack  for  a  long 
time  after  the  matches ;  at  last  I  found  the  box. 
One  match  after  another  missed  fire;  one  or  two 
made  a  feeble  sputtering,  and  threw  a  dim  blue  light 
upon  an  area  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  had 
got  wet  through ;  and  all  my  attempts  were  fruitless. 
I  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  tried  to  think.  To  go 
after  my  friends,  would  be  madness ;  I  should  be 
hopelessly  lost  in  a  moment  A  hundred  yards  from 
the  hut  it  woidd  bo  as  hard  to  recover  as  if  it  were 
a  mile  off.  To  go  down  to  the  vallev  for  help,  was 
equally  absurd;  it  was  several  hoursrwalk  by  day- 
light to  say  nothing  of  the  probability  that  I  should 
be  dashed  in  pieces  over  the  cliffs  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  till 
dawn.  If — I  thought  in  a  moment  of  selfishness — if  I 
could  only  get  to  sleep  again !  But  there  was  not 
much  more  chance  of  that  than  if  I  had  been  waiting 
for  execution.  My  nervous  irritation  was  getting  more 
unbearable  every  moment  I  walked  up  and  down, 
feeling  for  every  step ;  I  stamped  on  the  ground  with 
vexation.  Possibly,  if  I  had  kept  awake,  I  might 
have  been  able  to  give  them  some  signal.  I  at  first 
hoped  that  they  might  have  got  back  to  the  valley, 
missing  the  hut  by  mistake  ;  but  judging  by  the  time 
at  which  I  had  seen  them  last,  that  was  clearly 
impossible.  1  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  something  like 
awe  creeping  over  me  at  my  utter  helplessness  and 
desolation.  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  nay,  groaned, 
and  listened  to  the  wind.  It  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  seemed  to  howl  in  triumph  as  it  swept  past  the 
hut  and  whistled  through  the  thin  ill-fitting  boards. 
A  deep  growl  seemed  suddenly  to  shako  tho  very 
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rock  which  formed  the  back  of  the  wretched  hovel; 
and  for  an  instant  a  blue  phosphoric  glare  lit  np  the 
darkness.  The  growls  gradually  became  loader  and 
the  lightning  nearer,  and  I  seemed  to  have  been  lying 
for  hours  "where  I  was.  At  last  a  crash  seemed  to 
shake  the  roof,  as  if  some  monster  had  fixed  its  claws 
in  it ;  the  big  stones  overhead  rattled  and  almost 
jumped ;  and  with  a  vague  impression  that  the  whole 
rickety  concern  was  coming  down  on  the  top  of  me, 
I  instinctively  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  made  a  rush  at 
the  door.  It  opened  outwards,  and  I  plunged  into 
the  storm.  The  door  shut  behind  me,  and  there  was 
I  left  staring  vaguely  into  utter  blackness. 

'  Well,  I  never  knew  how  long  this  lasted,  or  how  I 
got  through  it.  I  had  been  trying  to  fancy  at  inter- 
vals what  could  be  the  fate  of  my  friends,  alone  in 
this  tremendous  storm,  amidst  treacherous  cliffs, 
which  they  did  not  know,  and  where  the  most  expe- 
rienced native  could  hardly  have  found  his  way  under 
such  circumstances.  As  we  afterwards  had  reason 
to  think,  they  had  got  upon  the  snow,  and  must  have 
partly  lost  their  way  amongst  the  mists  before  the 
storm  came  on.  They  had  wandered — no  one  can  Bay 
where — among  the  cliffs.  At  last,  they  had  climbed 
down  a  kind  of  gully,  feeling  their  way  carefully 
with  their  Alpenstocks.  We  could  next  flay  see  the 
marks  of  the  spikes  where  they  had  stuck  into  soft 
ground,  and  the  impressions  of  their  nailed  boots.  The 
gully  brought  them  down  to  a  steep,  slippery  slope, 
strewn  with  great  boulders,  just  above  the  edge  of  a 
fall,  whose  depth  it  was,  of  course,  utterly  impossible 
to  distinguish  in  the  darkness.  They  had  felt  over 
the  edge  with  their  poles,  but  had  only  been  able  to 
make  out  that  the  slope  stopped  abruptly.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  slipped,  and  in  falling,  grasped  the  other. 
Both  of  them  were  precipitated  over  the  edge. 

•Next  moment,  two  most  unpleasant  bodies  were 
hurled  violently  against  me,  and  hobnailed  boot* 
stamped  on  my  toes;  whilst  a  voice  exclaimed  in 
stentorian  tones :  "  Hollo ! " 

•  I  thought,  in  a  bewildered  way,  that  bandits  had 
sprung  ont  of  the  earth,  or  that  I  was  being  collared 
by  a  demon  of  the  mountains.  But  a  minute  or  two 
brought  an  explanation.  The  cliff  over  whose  edge 
my  friends  hau  been  precipitated  was  the  front  of  the 
chalet ;  the  slippery  boulder-strewn  slope  above  was 
its  roof ;  and  tue  final  crash  with  which,  as  I  thought, 
the  storm  was  fairly  destroying  everything,  was 
nothing  but  the  feet  of  my  friends  tramp  ling  imme- 
diately over  my  head. 

'They  blew  me  up  for  not  having  kindled  a  fire, 
which  might  have  acted  as  a  signal ;  and  wanted  to 
know,  when  that  was  explained,  why  I  had  not 
shouted.  They  declared  that  they  had  been  for  an 
hour  within  two  hundred  yards,  and  had  never  really 
lost  their  way.   Some  people  are  always  right, 

44  Why,  you  would  never  nave  heard  me  through  the 
thunder ;  and  besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never 
thought  of  shouting,  If  you  doubt  that,  you  may 
read  De  Quincey ;  and  you  will  see  that  when  he  was 
just  running  over  two  people  with  a  four-horse 
coach,  he  never  thought  of  shouting  till  he  accident- 
ally remembered  a  passage  in  Homer  where  some 
hero  shouts.  I  didn't  remember  a  passage  in  Homer." ' 

'But'  said  I,  'the  edge  over  which  they  fell 
might  have  been  a  precipice.' 

•  That's  so.— But  what's  the  matter,  Cachat  7 ' 
'  Time  to  be  off,  sir ;  here  are  your  boots.' 

We  rose  from  the  floor,  feeling  much  as  if  we 
had  been  passed  through  a  mangling-machine. 
Every  prominent  part  of  our  persons  had  been 
cruelly  crushed  against  the  unyielding  boards  of 
the  hut  Braised,  battered,  and  stiff,  we  got  up, 
stretched  our  limbs,  consumed  some  comfortless 
coffee,  without  milk,  and  with  plenty  of  grounds, 
and  staggered  one  by  one  into  the  night-air.  It 


cruelly  cold,  and  every  star  in  the;  sky 
to  be  winking  pleasantly  at  us.  The  great  snow- 
slopes  that  rose  above  us  looked  faint  and  ghost-like 
in  the  starlight ;  but  the  top  of  the  mountain  seemed 
so  near  that  I  could  hardly  fancy  it  to  be  more 
than  two  or  three  hours'  walk.  I  confided  this 
opinion  to  Jones,  who  responded  by  a  horse-laugh. 
Meanwhile,  the  strong-minded  lady  had  got  into  rap- 
tures over  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and,  I  imagine, 
was  under  the  same  delusion  as  to  the  distance. 
•At  anyrate,  she  resolutely  declared  her  intention  to 
accompany  us  to  the  top,  and  the  remonstrances 
of  her  husband  produced  not  the  slightest  effect 

'  Don't  tell  me,'  she  exclaimed  ;  *  I  know  that 
the  difficulties  of  these  things  are  shamefully  exag- 
gerated ;  are  they  not,  Mr  Jones  ?  I  am  sure  I 
can  get  up  easily.' 

Jones  was  puzzled.  He,  like  most  Alpine  travel- 
lers, systematically  depreciated  the  difficulties  of 
mountain-climbing,  and  especially  of  Mont  Blanc 
On  the  other  hand,  he  groaned  in  spirit  at  the 
thoughts  of  being  tetherca  to  a  middle-aged  lady. 
To  me,  however,  this  was  a  great  recommendation 
of  the  plan.  I  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  fiery 
Jones  being  detained  by  such  a  clog ;  it  would  save 
me  from  some  of  his  stupid  attempts  at  hastening 
my  speed;  I  therefore  struck  in :  'My  dear 
madam,  Jones  is  very  properly  cautious  about 
what  he  says  to  a  lady  ;  but  he  told  me  yesterday, 
after  Beeing  you  walk,  that  he  was  certain  you 
could  get  up  easier  than  L' 

This  fortunate  quotation  settled  the  matter ;  and 
before  long,  our  caravan  was  again  in  motion.  We 
were  tied  together  in  two  parties,  which,  took, 
alternately  the  labour  of  going  first  After  scramb- 
ling down  the  frozen  slippery  rocks  of  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  we  plunged  into  the  snow-field ;  and  the 
complication  of  torments  which  there  overwhelmed 
me,  was  such  as  I  had  never  in  my  life  imagined. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  turned  into  the  cold  night- 
air  at  three  jlm.  at  any  time,  least  of  all  when  you 
have  had  no  sleep,  and  are  just  beginning  to  get 
drowsy.   Nor  is  it  ever  agreeable  to  be  up  to  your 
knees  "in  snow— not  heavy,  fat,  flabby  snow,  such  as 
wo  have  it  in  England,  but  light,  feathery,  hard, 
frozen  snow — snow  that  is  no  more  disposed  to 
'bind'  than  so  much  fine  sand — snow  that  works 
its  way  through  every  crevice  of  your  raiments  ; 
that  gets  up  your  trousers,  and  into  your  boots,  and 
positively  stings  you  with  its  bitter  cold.  Neither, 
again,  is  it  pleasant  to  be  going  up  a  steep  and 
mountainous  hillside,  with  nothing  to  see,  and  a 
constant  sense  of  effort  as  if  your  heart  was 
hammering  your  ribs.    When  these  three  circum- 
stances are  combined,  and  you  are  ploughing  through 
the  huge  snow-waste  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  the  light  of 
a  tallow-candle  in  a  lantern,  the  result  is  a  peculiarly 
refined  form  of  exquisite  misery.    Every  now  and 
then,  we  made  short  halts,  to  allow  the  other  party 
to  change  places  with  us.  At  such  momenta,  I  telt 
myself  to  be  a  kind  of  animated  thermometer — my 
toes  were  many  degrees  below  freezing-point,  while 
my  head  was  at  fever-heat  with  the  exertion. 

4 Can  you  feel  your  toes?'  Jones  asked  me 
affectionately. 

At  first,  I  replied  confidently  that  I  could  f  eel 
them  a  good  deal  more  than  I  liked.  After  a  time, 
however,  they  became  absolutely  numb.  My  boots 
were  frozen  as  hard  as  iron.  Jones  said  that  I  was 
in  danger  of  frost-bites  ;  and  by  way  of  a  short  and 
simple  remedy,  made  me  hold  out  my  feet  while  he 
hammered  at  them  with  hearty 
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end  of  hi*  Alpenstock.    By  this  process,  they  were 
gradually  restored  to  a  state  of  intense  agony, 
which,  as  he  assured  me,  was  a  good  sign ;  and  I 
was  able  to  renew  my  painful  progress.    When  we 
halted,  cold  and  miserable  as  it  was,  I  threw  myself 
down  on  the  snow,  to  try  to  recover  my  wind.  I 
got  little  sympathy,  and  a  good  many  admonitions 
not  to  rest  too  long.    My  only  hopes  were  in  the 
strong-minded  lady.    Sorely,  I  thought,  if  it  is  so 
bad  to  walk  in  gaiters,  petticoats  must  make  it 
intolerable.   Whenever  1  looked,  however,  there 
she  was  tending  along  steadily  behind  or  in 
front  of  me  without  any  appearance  of  flagging. 
Johaun,  the  great  SwLss  giant,  had  got  her  in  tow, 
and  was  keeping  her  in  motion  by  sheer  brute 
force.     He  evidently  felt  that  his  professional 
reputation  would  be  increased  by  getting  such  a 
burden  up  the  mountain.    He  hauled  at  the  rope 
round  her  waist,  encouraged  her  in  his  vile  German 
patois,  and  actually  sang  fragments  of  songs  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  tired.    How  I  hated  him  ! 
Well,  neither  Mont  Blanc  nor  anything  else  can 
last  for  ever.    We  had  zigzagged  in  and  out ;  we 
had  wound  round  huge  crevasses— most  porten- 
tous-looking chasms  they  were  in  the  starlight — 
and,  by  some  means  or  other,  my  weary  limbs  had 
lugged  my  body  upwards  for  some  three  hours. 

• Here  we  are,'  exclaimed  Jones,  'at  the  Grand 
Plateau!' 

The  Grand  Plateau  is  one  of  the  celebrated 
stages  in  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  the  only 
bit  of  the  route  above  the  Grands  Mulets  where 
you  are  not  going  up  a  steep  hilL  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  for  a  few  hundred  yards  it  is  actually 
level ;  so,  at  anvrate,  it  appeared  to  me  after  my 
cruel  sufferings  below. 

The  night  had  been  gradually  growing  less 
intensely  dark ;  the  stars  were  slowly  disappear- 
ing, the  sky  becoming  appreciably  blue,  ana  the 
huge  snowy  masses  above  us  detaching  themselves 
more  distinctly  from  it.  Whilst  we  halted  for  a 
second,  an  exquisite  tinge  of  rose-colour  seemed  to 
have  been  suddenly  splashed  upon  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  gradually  crept  down  the  side, 
and  announced  that  day  was  fairly  beginning.  We 
were  still,  however,  bitterly  cold  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain,  and  it  would  be  long  before  the 
■un  could  be  expected.  We  all  sat  down  in  a 
cluster  to  partake  of  breakfast.  I  must  again 
remark  that  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  be  up  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  that,  to  me  at  least,  a 
picnic  is  always  a  cheerless  meal.  When  the 
two  are  combined,  the  result  is  one  of  the 
most  dismal  things  conceivable.  Tearing  frozen 
chickens  to  bits  with  our  lingers,  eating  frozen 
bread  smeared  with  congealed  honey,  and  washing 
down  our  victuals  with  a  sour  wine  that  trickled 
slowlv  along  our  throats  like  thawing  ice,  was  a 
very  bad  substitute  for  a  good  British  breakfast 
"ow  I  wished  that  I  was  down-stairs  at  the  Royal, 
eating  the  skinny  cutlets  of  that  establishment, 
which  at  least  profess  to  be  warm.  What  added 
to  my  misery  was  that  I  had  no  appetite.  I 
attempted  to  eat,  because  Jones  said  that  it  was 
good  for  me,  and  I  was  already  a  passive  piece  of 
day  in  the  bands  of  Jones.  But  eating  from  a 
ptnse  of  duty  is  a  hideous  process.  I  began  to  feel 
sensations  such  as  I  have  sometimes  known  in 
crossing  the  Channel ;  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 

it,  I  felt  exceedingly  sick, 
v  jv     10     off>'        Jones,  who.  to  my  disgust, 
kad  been  taking  what  he  called  a  whiff  of  tobacco. 




'Just  go  on,  my  dear  fellow,  and  let  me  rest  a 
bit  I  will  catch  you  up  when  I'm  better;  just 
now,  I 'm  not  quite  well' 

'  Catch  me  up ! '  said  Jones.  '  I  shall  not  desert 
you  in  your  misery ;  or,  in  other  words,  you  shall 
not  desert  me :  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.' 

'  Ton  don't  seriously  expect  me  to  go  on  ? ' 

'  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  you  shall  go  on, 
and  get  to  the  top  ;  you  '11  thank  me  for  it  after- 
wards. Look !  there  is  the  lady  off  already ;  you 
wouldn't  be  left  behind  by  her.' 

I  had  by  this  time  no  more  sense  of  honour  than 
a  cab-horse ;  any  one  might  have  passed  me  with 
little  effort  I  felt  bitterly  that  the  lady,  upon 
whom  I  had  depended  to  slacken  the  pace,  was 
cruelly  leaving  me  in  the  lurch ;  but  I  could  not 
remonstrate,  I  could  not  even  struggle  with  Jones. 

Cachat  hoisted  me  on  to  my  legs,  and  again 
we  struggled  forward.  Of  what  followed,  I  shall 
attempt  no  detailed  account  In  the  first  place, 
such  accounts  have  already  been  written  by  the 
hundred  Albert  Smith  was  only  the  most  popular 
of  a  long  line  of  authors  on  Mont  Blanc,  and 
people  who  want  to  hear  about  the  Corridor,  and 
the  JVfur  <U  la  G6U,  and  the  Calotte,  about  Dr  Hamel's 
accident,  and  Hudson  and  Kennedy's  ascent  and 
all  the  -  other  topics  upon  which  mountaineers 
dilate,  may  turn  elsewhere  for  information.  '  Is  it 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
Alpine  Club  ? '  is  my  evasive  reply  to  all  question- 
ings of  this  kind  I  can  only  dimly  picture  what 
I  felt  not  what  there  was  to  be  seen  externally  to 
myself.  Two  or  three  memories  come  vividly  before 
me,  of  which  I  must  request  my  readers  to  accept, 
instead  of  the  regular  accounts.  Among  them  is 
not,  I  must  confess,  any  recollection  of  beautiful 
scenery ;  I  do  not  doubt  its  existence,  but  I  cared 
for  it  as  little  as  the  sea-sick  care  for  bottled  stout 

That  word  '  sea-sick'  brings  back  some  reminis- 
cences, over  which,  according  to  the  accepted  formula, 
I  will  draw  a  veil  What  happened  when,  with 
splitting  head,  I  turned  aside  from  the  ranks,  and 
gazed  intently  at  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc,  is 
between  the  mountain  and  myself.  I  can  never 
attempt  to  reveal  my  sensations.  Another  recol- 
lection is  that  of  the  moment  when,  after  long  toil, 
the  sun  suddenly  rose,  and  seemed  to  strike  me 
almost  a  blow  in  the  face.  It  was  a  pleasant 
change  to  feel  a  gentle  glow  of  warmth  start  the 
congealed  blood  in  my  veins  once  more  into 
tolerable  activity.  The  warmth,  however,  was 
feeble  indeed.  |The  sun  had  not  much  more 
power  in  it  than  a  good  healthy  moon  in  the 
valley ;  but  it  was  a  relief  to  the  bitter,  unappeas- 
able cold  which  I  had  suffered  before.  Another 
pleasant  sensation  was  to  find  firm  crisp  snow 
under  my  feet,  instead  of  the  deep  powdery  stuff 
through  which  we  had  been  slowly  wading  for  so 
long.  It  was  the  sense  of  relief  which  would  come 
to  a  fly  who  had  j  ust  crept  across  a  honey -pot  Each 
of  these  relaxations  came  to  me  just  as  I  was  about 
to  give  it  up,  and  insist  upon  sitting  down  for  good. 
Cheered  by  them,  I  managed  to  toil  on  up  the 
huge  mass  called  the  Calotte,  which  from  below 
looks  about  as  big  as  St  Paul's  dome,  and  above 
seems  to  swell  visibly  every  step  you  take.  Jones 
was  continually  fretting  at  the  rope,  and  making 
sub-sarcastic  remarks  upon  me  for  detaining  him. 
Especially  he  tried  to  stimulate  my  exertions  by 
pointing  to  the  strong-minded  lady.  During  my 
sickness  below,  she  had  got  ahead  of  us ;  but  now 
it  seemed  that  we  were  overtaking  her. 
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'For  goodness'  sake,  let's  get  to  the  top  first,' 
said  Jones;  'that  woman  will  triumph  over  me 
for  the  rest  of  her  days,  if  we  don't.'  Suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  Jones,  assisted  by  Cachat 
hauled  desperately  at  the  rope  round  my  waist, 
and  dragged  me  along  somewhat  as  you  may  see 
the  stronger  of  two  dogs  in  a  leash  overpowering, 
and  almost  choking  his  weaker  neighbour.  By 
some  means  or  other,  we  got  on  a  level  with  the 
other  party,  and  certainly  the  Strong-minded  was 
a  sight  ff  her  friends.  Johann,  still  cheery  and 
noisy,  was  hauling  at  the  rope  round  her  waist 
Two  stalwart,  grinning  Chamouni  guides  held  an 
Alpenstock  between  them,  which  they  pressed 
against  her  back,  in  order  to  give  her  some  support. 
Her  hands  hung  down  limp  and  motionless.  Her 
face  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  an  olive  green- 
perhaps  it  was  a  little  discoloured  by  my  spectacles 
— and  she  could  only  stammer  foryi  despairingly : 
'  Ah,  mon  coeur,  men  emir  !' 

*  I  think,  madam/  I  remarked,  delighted  to  have 
a  chance, '  that  you  and  I  had  better  sit  down  and 
wait  whilst  the  others  go  up.  We  are  quite  high 
enough,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  keep  you  com- 
pany, if  you  don't  like  to  wait  alone.' 

Jones,  I  flattered  myself,  would  have  agreed  to 
this  proposition,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
get  on  faster ;  but  little  did  I  know  the  indomit- 
able pluck  possessed  by  a  woman  of  vigorous 
mind.  '  Sir,'  she  said,  or  rather  gasped, 1  now  I 've 
got  so  far,  I  mean  to  go  on  to  the  top.' 

Her  husband  groaned,  and  I  know  sympathised 
with  me.  But  Jones  and  the  great  brute  Johann 
were  delighted.  Instead  of  expressing  disgust  at 
her  unfeminine  spirit,  they  applauded  heartily,  and 
calling  up  some  of  the  other  guides,  managed  to 
arrange  a  kind  of  sedan-chair  for  the  lady  out 
of  Alpenstocks,  assisted  by  which,  she  struggled 
forward.  I  was,  I  felt,  deserted.  Had  I  beenleft 
to  myself,  I  should  have  sat  down  and  wept  But 
the  pitiless  Jones,  even  whilst  attending  to  the 
lady,  had  an  eye  for  me.  '  Look  after  the  gentle- 
man, Cachat !'  he  said ;  and  Cachat,  taking  my 
hauled  me  forward  like  a  passive  lump  of 
matter.  Of  what  followed,  I  know  little, 
pave  that  I  seemed  doomed  to  incessant  and  hope- 
less climbing.  My  legs  seemed  to  be  made  of  lead, 
my  lungs  to  be  confined  in  an  iron  box,  and  my 
head  throbbed  as  if  it  were  going  to  burst  At 
last  we  ceased  to  advance  ;  I  looked  round,  dimly 
recognised  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  higher, 
and  throwing  myself  on  the  snow,  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  woke  presently  to  find  our  little  party  sitting 
along  the  curved  ridge  which  forms  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc,  under  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky.  The 
Alps  lay  at  our  feet,  a  wild  confusion  of  pale  purple 
rock,  mixed  with  white  stretches  of  snow.  Far 
beneath  us,  we  could  distinguish  valleys,  and 
torrents,  and  villages,  but  not  a  sound  came  to  our 
ear?.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  said  to  the  contrary.  Painters  generally 
decry  such  views,  simply  because  they  cannot  be 
put  into  a  picture ;  but  no  one  with  a  sense  of 
oetry  could  fail  to  be  profoundly  impressed 
y  it.  Neither  could  any  human  being  fail  to 
appreciate  a  bottle  of  champagne  at  this  altitude, 
nor  to  feel  a  certain  glow  of  triumph  at  the  diffi- 
culties overcome.  I  shall  look  back  upon  those 
few  minutes  as  a  delightful,  and,  I  sincerely  hope, 
unique  experience  in  my  life  ;  for  never,  to  see 
fifty  mountain-tons,  would  I  subicct  myself  to  a 


pipe,  for  all  sense  of  sickness  had  left  me,  ahd  lay 
back  in  the  snow  in  luxurious  ease,  and  in  perfect 
indifference  to  all  Jones's  catalogue  of  peaks,  and  to 
the  comments  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  return  was  pleasanter,  as  need  hardly  be 
said.   The  sense  of  terrible  strain  seemed  to  leave 
me  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  and  I  positively  ran 
down  two  or  three  slopes.    Below,  it  was  as  hot  in 
descending  as  it  had  been  cold  in  the  ascent  The 
sun  struck  down  fiercely  on  my  head  ;  the  snow- 
fields  all  round  returned  the  glare  from  every 
quarter,  till  I  felt  as  if  in  the  central  focus  of  innu- 
merable burning-glasses.    Parched,  and  tired,  and 
miserable  I  was  when  we  again  reached  the  Gran  da 
Mulets ;  and  I  only  rallied  to  something  like  my 
former  Belf  as  we  marched  into  Chamouni,  and  met  I 
the  crowd  of  tourists  before  whom  I  had  swaggered  / 
the  day  before.    I  felt  somewhat  foolish  when  I 
the  guns  were  fired,  and  still  more  so  when  the  1 
head-waiter  brought  me  out  a  nosegay  as  big  as  my  i 
head,  and  presented  it  to  me  with  a  solemn  nourish.  I 
Looking  from  my  window,  I  saw  Jones  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  lounging  up  and  down,  and  telling  some- 
thing very  amusing  to  a  small  crowd  of  admirers.  / 
But  Jones  and  I  both  sank  into  insignificance  I 
before  the  strong-minded  lady,  who  appeared, 
limp,  indeed,  in  her  dress,  burnt  as  to  her  com-  ' 
plexion,  and  somewhat  stiff  -in  her  walk,  but  with 
a  certain  proud  air  of  self-assertion  amidst  the 
respectful  glances  of  society.    The  lady  who  had 
ascended  Mont  Blanc  was  naturally  the  observed 
of  all  observers  for  the  next  few  days.    My  own 
feat  became  absolutely  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public    They  compared  me  with  the  lady, 
instead  of  comparing  me  with  themselves,  who 
had  done  nothing.    They  seemed  somehow  to 
fancy  that  the  lady's  performance  was  at  once  a 
testimony  to  her  merits  and  to  my  weakness.  She 
was  a  wonderful  woman  ;  but  as  for  me,  what  was  ' 
there  in  doing  what  any  lady  could  do  ?   It  was  1 
in  vain  to  point  out  that  this  was  illogical.   I  got  J 
no  credit  for  my  performance.   Then  Jones  played 
me  false.   He  let  out  that  I  had  been  unwell,  and  1 1 
had  been  helped  by  the  guides  ;  and  immediately  I  \ 
became  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  , 
never  been  higher  than  the  Montanvert    He  even 
stated  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  lady's  courageous 
remonstrances,  I  should  have  sat  down  without 
reaching  the  top.    He  also  made  something  for 
himself  out  of  th*  day's  work,  by  treating  Mont 
Blanc  with  contempt — implying  that  it  was  a 
joke  to  him,  and  merely  a  trifling  addition  to  the  j 
innumerable  trophies  which  he  had  already  won. 

I  had  some  slight  revenge.  The  lady  was  not  | 
visible  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  when  she  appeared, 
her  face  was  more  like  a  raw  beef-steak  than  the 
face  of  a  lady  ought  to  be.  Jones  himself,  to  my 
unfeigned  delight,  had  some  small  frost-bites — 
enough  to  prove  that  he  was  human.  It  is  true  I 
was  laid  upon  my  back  the  next  day  with  bad  feet 
and  general  fatigue ;  but  I  consoled  myself  by  taking 
notes  of  the  various  incidents  of  our  expedition, 
which  have  been  expanded  into  the  present  narra- 
tive. If  it  deters  one  rash  being  from  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  saves  him  from  the  unspeakable 
miseries  that  beset  the  inexperienced  traveller,  that 
narrative  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 
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